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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 824 coneress, SECOND SESSION 


SENATE, 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23, 1952 


(Legislative day of Monday, April 14, 
1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain. Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris; D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Lord God Almighty, who amidst the 
shifting sands of time standeth sure: 
Like men who turn from dusty toil to 
crystal streams, so from the perplexities 
and the imperfections which crowd the 
common days we lift our soiled and 
strained faces to Thee. As we pause in 
reverent silence, let this high place of 
governance, so great a factor in tomor- 
row’s pattern for all men, become the 
audience chamber of Thy presence. Be- 
cause there is no solution of the world’s 
ills save as it springs from the hearts of 
men, we pray for ourselves. Cleanse 
Thou our hearts by Thy grace, feed our 
minds with Thy truth, guide our feet in 
Thy paths, teach us that in Thy will 
is our peace. For Thy name’s sake, 


Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr, MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
April 22, 1952, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Ailler, one of his 
secretaries, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
On request of Mr. IvicFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. ANDERSON was 
excused from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate for the remainder of this 
week and for the following 2 weeks, 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JOHNSTON of South 
Carolina, and by unanimous consent, 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare was authorized to meet this 
afternoon during the session of the 
Senate. 
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PROTOCOL MODIFYING CONVEN- 
TION CREATING INTERNATIONAL 
UNION FOR PUBLICATION OF CUS- 
TOMS TARIFFS—REMOVAL OF 
INJUNCTION OF SECRECY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. As in execu- 
tive session, the Chair lays before the 
Senate Executive P, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, second session, a protocol, signed 
at Brussels under date of December 16, 
1949, modifying the convention of July 
5, 1890, concerning the creation of an 
International Union for the Publication 
of Customs Tariffs. Without objection, 
the injunction of secrecy will be removed 
from the protocol, and the protocol, to- 
gether with the President’s message, will 
be referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and the message from the 
President will be printed in the RECORD, 
The Chair hears no objection. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to adherence 
thereto on the part of the United States, 
I transmit herewith a certified copy of a 
protocol, signed at Brussels under date 
of December 16, 1949, modifying the 
convention of July 5, 1890, concerning 
the creation of an International Union 
for the Publication of Customs Tariffs, 
the regulations for the execution of the 
convention instituting an International 
Bureau for the Publication of Customs 
Tariffs, and memorandum of signature. 

I transmit also, for the information 
of the Senate, the report by the Secre- 
tary of State with respect to the protocol 
and a copy, in English translation, of 
the protocol. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 
THE WHITE House, April 23, 1952. 


(Enclosures: (1) Report of the Secre- 
tary of State; (2) certified copy of pro- 
tocol; (3) copy of protocol in English 
translation.) 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators 


be permitted to transact routine busi- 
ness, without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered, 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Acting Archivist 
of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a list of papers and docu- 
ments on the files of several departments 
and agencies of the Government which 
are not needed in the conduct of busi- 
ness and have no permanent value or 
historical interest, and requesting action 
looking to their disposition, which, with 
the accompanying papers, was referred 
to a Joint Select Committee on the Dis- 
position of Papers in the Executive De- 
partments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina and Mr, 
LANGER members of the committee on the 
part of the Senate. : 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—RESOLU- 
TIONS AND LETTERS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, yesterddy 
morning the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee voted, 9-4, to report to the 
Senate the joint resolution—Senate 
Joint Resolution 27—for the completion 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway 
project. The vote was made without 
recommendation for passage. A motion 
to make such a recommendation was a 
tie, 6-6. 

We who favor the seaway had natu- 
rally hoped that the seaway joint reso- 
lution would be sent to the Senate with 
a decisive vote in favor of its passage. 
We knew, however, that whether or not 
such a vote was forthcoming we would 
still face a strong battle on the Senate 
floor. 

We look forward to that battle with 
keen anticipation. 

It is our earnest hope that the Senate 
majority policy committee will arrange 
for the scheduling of debate on this 
measure in the not too distant future, 
although we will recognize the consider- 
able number of other bills now pending 
before the Senate. 

I have previously presented to my col- 
leagues quite a few grass-roots messages 
from my own and other States empha- 
sizing support of the seaway proposal. 
At this time I should like to submit sev- 
eral additional such messages which I 
feel symbolize the ofttimes inarticulate 
will of the people in other States of the 
Union. 
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First, I have a resolution adopted by 
the Wisconsin Governor's Committee for 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Project. This 
resolution raises with the Wisconsin 
delegation the issue of our careful scryus 
tiny of requests made from other areas 
of the Nation for important projects 
elsewhere. 

We of the Midwest have always been 
most generous in giving our approval to 
such projects elsewhere. All we have 
asked is that our own project be consid- 
ered on its merits. But, unfortunately, 
some of the other regions have been 
heedless of this request for simple cour- 
tesy and consideration. 

Following that resolution, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed in 
the Recorp and appropriately referred 
resolutions and letters received from the 
Central Co-operative Wholesale, of Su- 
perior, Wis.; the Wisconsin State Council 
of Machinists, I. A. of M.; the Kenosha 
Junior Chamber of Commerce; the 
mayor of Neenah, Wis.; and the Common 
Council of the City of Waukesha. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions and letters were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GoOvERNOR’s COMMITTEE FOR THE 
Sr. Lawrence SEAWAY PROJECT, 
Milwaukee, Wis., April 9, 1952. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator WILEY: The Governor's Com- 
mittee for the St. Lawrence Seaway Proj- 
ect, State.of Wisconsin, at its second meet- 
ing adopted the following resolution and 
requested me to convey it to you: 

“Whereas the construction of the St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project is essential 
to the military security of the United States; 

“Whereas the development of this natu- 
ral waterway in order to exploit its great 
potential for trade, commerce, and electric 
power is of concern to the citizens of this 
country; 

“Whereas this project is extremely vital to 
the economic welfare of a large area of the 
United States; and 

“Whereas if we do not now undertake this 
project jointly with Canada it appears like- 
ly that we will lose our equity in its use: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we, the Governor’s Com- 
mittee for the St. Lawrence Seaway Project, 
do hereby call upon Wisconsin's Senators 
and Representatives in Congress to view with 
reserve all requests for flood control and 
reclamation projects and navigation works 
emanating from other regions of the United 
States until such time as the Wisconsin con- 
gressional delegation receives assurance that 
the Congress of the United States will con- 
sider the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project on its merits.” 

I hope that you and the other members 
of Wisconsin’s congressional delegation will 
recognize the importance of this request and 
that you will exert every possible influence 
to secure the passage of the St. Lawrence 
seaway legislation. 

The seaway has always been of importance 
to Wisconsin industry and agriculture. To- 
day with the gradual depletion of the high- 
grade iron ore resources of the Mesabi 
Range, the opening up of new foreign sources 
of ore and the subsequent development of 
steel mills on the east coast, its importance 
to the economy of the Midwest has become 
even more apparent. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. BRocKEL, 
Chairman, 
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CENTRAL COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE— 
St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 

Whereas the United States is on notice 
that the Canadian Government is already 
committed to construction of the St. Law- 
rence seaway alone if this country does not 
choose to participate in making it a joint 
undertaking; and 

Whereas the overwhelming facts and argu- 
ments in favor of the seaway in the interest 
of opening up the great central and west- 
ern areas of the United States and Canada 
to more advanced agricultural and industrial 
development, obtaining at the same time 
great additional resources of badly reeded 
electrical energy especially for the popular 
industrial eastern sections of the country, 
strengthening our defenses against any 
threat of war, and that the project will be 
self-liquidating, are already established over 
years of exhaustive surveys and hearings: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we hereby declare ourselves 
as being most emphatically in favor of an 
immediate agreement with Canada for the 
joint construction, utilization, and control 
of the St. Lawrence seaway and power proj- 
ect; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to all Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and all Senators from the areas 
in which our affiliated associations are lo- 
cated. 


WISCONSIN STATE COUNCIL 
or MACHINISTS, I. A. or M., 
Sheboygan, Wis., April 4, 1952. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
HONORABLE SENATOR: At a recent conference 
of the Wisconsin State Council of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, an organ- 
ization representing 80,000 machinists 
throughout the State of Wisconsin, the dele- 
gates voted 100 percent to have the writer 
contact you, asking your support of the 
St. Lawrence seaway jointly with Canada. 
Trusting you feel favorably toward such 
action, and awaiting your reply, I remain, 
Very truly yours, 
Henry J. WINKEL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


KENOSHA JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Kenosha, Wis., March 19, 1952. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Chambers, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The Kenosha Junior Chamber 
of Commerce express their desire to have 
Congress vote in favor of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence seaway project. 

The Jaycees feel it would be both bad 
diplomacy and bad business judgment not 
to join in the St. Lawrence development. 
America needs the seaway. 

As our representative in Congress, we are 
asking you to vote in favor of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway project. 

Very truly yours, 
THOMAS E. HAMMOND, 
Secretary. 
NEENAH, Wis., March 14, 1952. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
The United States Senate, $ 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR WILEY: I am writing to enlist ` 


your support in the great public cause—the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 

It appears that all candidates for the 
Presidential nomination are strongly on rec- 
ord in favor of this project, and this issue is 
not one of partisan politics but one of pa- 
triotic dedication to the development of our 
natural resources. I feel that this develop- 
ment would add greatly to the security of our 
Nation due to the further development of 
iron-ore sources on our continent, 
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Neenah and other cities of the Fox River 
Valley are not directly benefited by this de- 
velopment but are closely enough connected 
to the Great Lakes so that we also would 

efit by this project beyond the security 

our country. This, I believe, could apply 
to the State of Wisconsin in general as we 
have many lake ports in our State and others 
would develop as a result. 

I am appealing to you to use every effort 
possible so that the United States will join 
with Canada and develop the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project which will bene- 
fit the Nation and the State of Wisconsin, 

Yours very truly, 
CARL LOEHNING, 


— Mayor. 


RESOLUTION 


Be it resolved, That the Common Council 
of the City of Waukesha is in favor of United 
States participation in the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and power project and urges favorable 
consideration of this project by the Congress 
of the United States; be it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk of the city 
of Waukesha direct a copy of this resolution 
to Hon, ALEXANDER WILEY, Senator from the 
State of Wisconsin; Hon. JOSEPH MCCARTHY, 
Senator from the State of Wisconsin; Rep- 
resentative of the Second District, Hon. 
GLENN R. Davis; and the Honorable Walter 
J. Kohler, Jr., Governor of the State of Wis- 
consin. 

Dated this 15th day of April 1952. 

Passed this 15th day of April 1952. 

Approved this 15th day of April 1952. 

B. F. BEATY, 
Mayor. 

Attest: 

NONIE E. CROWLEY, 
City Clerk. 


SOCIAL SECURITY INTEGRATION 
WITH WISCONSIN RETIREMENT 
FUND 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a statement which I have pre- 
pared on the subject of my own and 
companion legislation to integrate the 
Wisconsin retirement fund with the Fed- 
eral Social Security System. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

During the Eighty-first and Eighty-second 
Congresses, I have strived to secure an inte- 
gration of the Wisconsin retirement fund 
with the Federal Social Security System. In 
this Congress, I have introduced Senate bill 
1670 for this purpose. This bill, with its com- 
panion bills on the House side, is based on 
the sound principle that the 30,000 employees 
covered under the Wisconsin retirement fund 
should not be left out in the cold, and be 
denied their elementary right to receive sup- 
plementary Federal coverage, just as the 
workers in any private industry would re- 
ceive such coverage, in addition to their in- 
dustry-retirement plan. 

I have been in the closest of contact with 
the League of Wisconsin Municipalities, with 
Wisconsin State and local officials and em- 
ployees on this issue, which affects so many 
workers of my State. No single person will 
be harmed by the Wiley-Byrnes-Rains legis- 
lation. A great many fine workers Will be 
helped—help which will be especially wel- 
come, particularly amidst these inflationary 
times. 

No State of the Union will be affected by 
S. 1670 but Wisconsin, and it will be aided 
in a constructive way. 
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I realize that there are a mass of contro- 
versial amendments to the social-security 
law still pending before the House Ways and 
Means and the Senate Finance Committees, 
but I trust that this one particular amend- 
ment, designed merely to perfect existing 
law, and involving an absolute minimum of 
controversy, if any at all, should be promptly 
adopted. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp and appropriately referred, 
a letter from the village manager of the 
village of Greendale, Wis., together wth 
a resolution adopted by the Village Board 
of Greendale, relating to this subject. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

VILLAGE OF GREENDALE, 
STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
Hon. ALEXANDER E. WILEY, 
United States Senator, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I am enclosing a copy of 
Resolution No. R52-6, adopted by the Village 
Board of the Village of Greendale. 

I wish to appeal to you to exert all your 
power to see that this bill will be passed 
favorably. Our present State retirement an- 
nuities are not sufficient to help an employee 
during his latter years. We have an em- 
ployee, 68 years of age, who cannot retire 
because his monthly annuity will be $28. 

I know that we can count on your whole- 
hearted support on this matter. Social secu- 
rity, regulated by a governmental agency, has 
made changes that meet our present eco- 
nomic situation. Wisconsin State retirement 
fund system has not because, I believe, it 
would mean additional expenses to the 
workers. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN M. KUGLITSCH, 
Village Manager. 


RESOLUTION R52-6 


Whereas Congressman JohN W. BYRNES, of 
Wisconsin, and Congressman’ ALBERT RAINS, 
of Alabama, have introduced identical bills, 
H. R. 6816 and H. R. 6817, for the purpose 
of amending the Social Security Act to pro- 
vide a voluntary method whereby employees 
now under State, county, or municipal retire- 
ment systems may also come under social 
security: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Village Board of Green- 
dale hereby urges early favorable action by 
Congress on H. R. 6816 and H. R. 6817; be it 
further 

Resolved, That the action of the Village 
Board of Greendale be communicated to Con- 
gress and our representatives therein, 

Adopted this 2d day of April 1952. 

Roman H. KACZMAREK, 
President. 
Mary Lou MEISENHEIMER, 
Clerk. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. PASTORE, from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia: 

S. 2291. A bill to amend the laws of the 
District of Columbia to regulate the prac- 
tice of pharmacy and the sale of poisons, 
and fcr other purposes, as enacted by Con- 
gress May 7, 1906, and as amended February 
27, 1907, and as amended March 4, 1927 
(D. C. Code of 1929, title 20, sec. 2-601, and 
the following); without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1467); 
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S. 2379. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the practice of veter- 
inary medicine in the District of Columbia,” 
approved February 1, 1907; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1468); and 

H. R. 4262. A bill relating to the height of 
the building known as 2400 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1469), 

By Mr. HUNT, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

S. 2605. A bill to amend certain tax laws 
applicable to the District of Columbia; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1471); 

S. 2703. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for a tax on motor-vehi- 
cle fuels sold within the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes,” approved April 
23, 1924, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1472); 

S. 2735. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the recording and 
releasing of liens by entries on certificates 
of title for motor vehicles and trailers, and 
for other purposes,” approved July 2, 1940, 
as amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1473); 

S. 2736. A bill to amend the Code of Law 
of the District of Columbia in respect to 
the recording, in the Office of the Recorder 
of Deeds, of bills of sale, mortgages, deeds 
of trust, and conditional sales of personal 
property, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1474); 

H.R. 6805. A bill to increase the salary of 
the Administrator of Rent Control for the 
District of Columbia; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1475); 

H. J. Res. 393. Joint resolution authorizing 
the granting of permits to the Committee 
on Inaugural Ceremonies on the occasion of 
the inauguration of the President-elect in 
January 1953, and for other purposes; with 
an amendment. (Rept. No. 1476); 

H. J. Res. 394. Joint resolution to provide 
for the quartering, in certain public build- 
ings in the District of Columbia, of troops 
participating in the inaugural ceremonies of 
1953; with amendments (Rept. No. 1477); 
and 

H. J. Res. 395. Joint resolution to provide 
for the maintenance of public order and 
the protection of life and property in con- 
nection with the Presidential inaugural 
ceremonies of 1953; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1478). 

By Mr. FREAR, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

H. R. 2608. A bill to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1470). 


-BERNICE K. LESLIE 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration I report favorably, with amend- 
ments, Senate Resolution 305, submitted 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem] 
on April 16, 1952. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the 
resolution. I may say that Mr. Leslie 
was an employee of the Senate post office 
for a long time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

The amendments of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration were, in line 4, 
after the name “Leslie” to strike out the 
word late“, and on the same line, after 
the word “Senate”, to insert “at the time 
of his death”, so as to make the resolu- 
tion read: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 


hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
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Bernice K. Leslie, widow of Hilles R. Leslie, 
an employee of the Senate at the time of his 
death, a sum equal to 6 months’ compensa- 
tion at the rate he was receiving by law at 
the time of his death, said sum to be con- 
sidered inclusive of funeral expenses and all 
other allowances. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 


ADDITIONAL EXPENDITURES BY 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration I report favorably, without 
amendment, Senate Resolution 302, sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. JoHNson] on April 9, 1952. I ask 
unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. The funds available to the 
committee for printing and stenographic 
reporting have been exhausted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was a and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce is authorized to 
expend from the contingent fund of the 
Senate, during the Eighty-second Congress, 
for the purposes specified in section 124 (a) 


of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
$10,000 in addition to the amount author- 


ized in such section. 


PRINTING OF JOINT COMMITTEE 
PRINT ENTITLED “MONETARY 
POLICY AND MANAGEMENT OF 
THE PUBLIC DEBT” 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, I report favorably without 
amendment, Senate Resolution 290, sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’MaHonEy] on March 7, 1952. I 
ask for the present consideration of the 
resolution. 

The Public Printer reports that he has 
already sold 800 copies of the document 
entitled “Monetary Policy and Manage- 
ment of the Public Debt” and if author- 
ity is given for the printing of addition- 
al copies it will pay for itself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the joint committee print 
entitled “Monetary Policy and Management 
of the Public Debt,” compiled for the use of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, be printed with illustrations, as a Sen- 
ate document; and that 600 additional copies 
shall be printed for the use of the said joint 
committee. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 3054. A bill for the relief of Ahmet Hale 
dun Koca Taskin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


J ee or Oe 
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By Mr. KNOWLAND (for himself and 
Mr. NIXON): 

S. 3055. A bill authorizing construction 
of works to restore to Palo Verde irrigation 
district, California, a means of gravity di- 
version of its irrigation water supply from 
the Colorado River and providing certain 
benefits to the Colorado River Indian Reser- 
vation, Ariz., and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. O'CONOR: 

S. 3056. A bill for the relief of William R. 

Jackson; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. LODGE: 

S. 3057. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. 
George P. Price; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENTON: 

S. 3058. A bill for the relief of Preziosa A. 
Invelito; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CAIN: 

S. 3059. A bill for the relief of Harold S. 
Waller; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Carn when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


HAROLD S. WALLER 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill for the 
relief of Harold S. Waller. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point a letter from the 
Department of the Navy explaining the 
facts of the case. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the letter will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3059) for the relief of 
Harold S. Waller, introduced by Mr. 
Carn, was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The letter presented by Mr. CAIN is as 
follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
BUREAU or SUPPLIES AND ACCOUNTS, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1952. 
Hon. Harry P. CAIN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR CAIN: Reference is made 
to your letter of March 17, 1952 (file No. 
962) transmitting undated letter of Chief 
Machinist Harold S. Waller, USN, retired, 
relative to overpayment of $1,606 now being 
checked against his account. 

Available information shows that Mr. Wal- 
ler held temporary commissioned rank of 
chief machinist during World War II. In 
accordance with the provisions of section 10 
of the act of July 24, 1941, he was entitled 
upon retirement to be advanced on the re- 
tired list to such rank and was entitled to re- 
tired pay computed on basis of such rank 
from effective date of retirement. He was 
placed on the retired list effective March 1, 
1951, but no action was taken to advance him 
on a retired list to the rank of chief machin. 
ist until December 27, 1951. Such advance- 
ment was effective for pay purposes retro- 
active to March 1, 1951. 

On March 1, 1951, Mr. Waller was employed 
by the United States Government in a civil- 
lan capacity at a salary in excess of $3,000 
per annum. His retired-pay status on and 
after that date was governed by section 212 
of the Economy Act of 1932 which precludes 
concurrent payment of retired pay for or on 
account of commissioned service and civilian 
compensation in cases where pay of civilian 
position is $3,000 per annum or more, 

It has developed that Mr. Waller was in 
& leave-without-pay status from June 19 to 
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July 24, 1951, and during such period was 
entitled to retired pay of a commissioned 
warrant officer at the rate of $196.35 per 
month. Total amount due as retired pay 
for such period, 1. e., $235.62 has been allowed 
as a set-off against the overpayment of 
$1,606, thereby reducing it to $1,370.38. 

Under existing law the disbursing officer 
was required to take necessary action to re- 
cover the overpayment for which he will be 
held liable by the General Accounting Office. 
Recovery is being accomplished by withhold- 
ing $80.30 per month from the retired pay 
of $160.60 per month which Mr. Waller has 
been receiving since January 15, 1952, date 
of restoration to enlisted status. Mr. Waller 
is currently receiving civilian pay at the rate 
of $4,240 per annum. If this rate of check- 
age works an undue hardship on Mr. Waller 
he may submit a request to the Chief of 
Field Branch, Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Cleveland, Ohio, that monthly 
amount of such checkage be reduced to a 
lesser amount. 

Attention is invited to H. R. 1408, Eighty- 
second Congress, first session, which would 
afford relief in this and other similar cases 
if enacted. 

The enclosures forwarded with your letter 
of March 17, 1952, are returned as requested, 

Sincerely yours, 
M. L. Royar, 

Rear Admiral, SC, USN, Chief of Bureau. 


PRINTING OF DOCUMENT RELATING 
TO WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD 
RECOMMENDATIONS IN STEEL 
DISPUTE (S. DOC, NO. 122) 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the staff 
report to the Subcommittee on Labor 
and Labor-Management Relations of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
relating to the Wage Stabilization Board 
recommendations in the steel dispute, be 
printed as a Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE AP- 
FENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix, as follows: 

By Mr. KERR: 

Statement by him regarding S. 2996, pro- 
viding for a level of price support at 100 
percent of parity for basic commodities, to- 
gether with a copy of the above-mentioned 
bill. 

By Mr. ECTON: 

Article entitled “Allies Are Falling Into 
Red Trap,” written by Constantine Brown 
and published in the Washington Evening 
Star of April 21, 1952. 

Article entitled “Collective Bargaining 
Doomed,” written by David Lawrence and 
published in the Washington Evening Star 
of April 21, 1952. 

By Mr. IVES: 

Editorial entitled “Utica Tests a Job Plan,” 
published in the New York Times of April 
19, 1952. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Editorial entitled Dr. Paul Klapper,” pub- 
lished in the New York Times of March 27, 
1952. 

Portious of an article entitled “Paul Klap- 
per, Queen’s College Ex-Head, Dies,” pub- 
lished in the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 26, 1952. 
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By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

Editorial entitled “A Reform Overdue,” 
published in the Wall Street Journal of April 
22, 1952. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

Remarks of the Reverend Frederick D. 
Hayes at the funeral service for the late 
Senator Wallace H. White, Jr., of Maine. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Statement prepared by him relating to the 
necessity of taking steps to combat espionage 
against the United States. 

By Mr. HICKENLOOPER: 

Letter received by him from the Mitchell 
County Farm Bureau with respect to wage 
and price control legislation. 

Letter regarding the seizure of the steel 
mills received by him from the president of 
the National Heating and Wholesalers As- 
sociation, and a resolution adopted by the 
association. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

An article entitled “Michigan in Wash- 
ington,” written by Joe Dear for publica- 
tion in nine Michigan newspapers. 

By Mr. MOODY: 

Article entitled “The Education of a 
Statesman,” reviewing a book entitled “The 
Private Papers of Senator Vandenberg,” writ- 
ten by James Reston, and published in the 
New York Times Book Review of April 20, 
1952. 

Address delivered by James J. Wadsworth, 
Federal Civil Defense Deputy Administra- 
tor, before the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, held in San Francisco on March 
20, 1952. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland: 

Editorial entitled The Issues Come First,” 
published in the May 1952 issue of the Farm 
Journal. 

By Mr. NIXON: 
Editorial from the Richmond News-Leader. 


RECENT AIRPLANE TRAGEDIES IN 
THE NEWARK-NEW YORK AREA 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
in the light of recent airplane tragedies 
in the Newark-New York area I am cer- 
tain that Members of the Senate will find 
real food for thought in Alexander Mo- 
Surely’s article entitled “Engineers 
Scarce in Top OAS Jobs,” which was 
published in the April 14, 1952, issue of 
Aviation Week. In order that the ar- 
ticle may be available to all Senators, 
because I am certain that all of us are 
confronted with the unhappy possibility 
of further disasters in our respective 
States, I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the body of the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

I also ask unanimous consent that an- 
other article, published in the same issue 
of Aviation Week, entitled “CAA ‘Out of 
Touch,“ be also printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ENGINEERS SCARCE IN Tor OAS Joss —Orp 
Guard Hotps REINS IN CAA's OFFICE oF 
Am SAFETY, WITH QUALIFIED ENGINEERS 
WELL Down THE LADDER 

(By Alexander McSurely) 

Who makes CAA’s engineering decisions 
for aviation safety? 

If the big unwieldy Federal aviation agency 
were organized like a well-run private busi- 
ness, there would be a separate engineering 
department, headed by a crackerjack aero- 
nautical engineer at the Deputy Administra- 
tor level reporting directly to Administretor 
Charles F. Horne. 


At least, that is what you would expect. 
But that isn't how it is. 
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Instead, the qualified engineers at CAA are 
well down the ladder. 


IN TOP JOBS 


Not only do they not report directly to 
Administrator Charles Horne, but they are 
not even in the real policy-making jobs in 
the office where they are assigned. 

Firmly entrenched in the top jobs of the 
CAA Office of Aviation Safety, like many 
other CAA offices, you find the “old guard.” 
(In CAA talk the old guard means the old- 
time airplane pilots and factory inspectors, 
many of them without any aircraft industry 
experience, who have climbed to the choicest 
salaries in CAA. How did they climb? 
Through civil service seniority, poker-play- 
ing friendships, and other reasons which will 
be discussed more thoroughly later, but not 
through engineering qualifications.) 


THE SYSTEM 


Specifically it works out like this: 

The two top officers of the Office of Avia- 
tion Safety, E. S. Hensley, Director, and Wil- 
liam B. Davis, Deputy Director, have no tech- 
nical qualifications other than as former 
pilots and inspectors. Their technical staff 
assistant post has been vacated in the re- 
cent reorganization. It will soon be filled 
by David L. Posner, a qualified engineer, who 
has heretofore been assigned in CAA's Power 
Plants Branch, as Chief of the Installation 
Unit. But Hensley and Davis will make the 
decisions from the inspector’s viewpoint, not 
the engineer's. 

Down at the next level you get a little 
closer to the engineers, in the Aircraft 
Engineering Division which, however, is cur- 
rently headed by George W. Haldeman, a 
pilot. The Deputy Chief is Omer Welling, 
who had 2 years of college at Ohio State 
University, and some aviation industry ex- 
perience at Hall, in Buffalo, and Fleetwings, 
befdre coming to CAA. 


TOP ENGINEERS 


Reports say that Hensley and Davis are 
grooming Welling to move up to the top air- 
craft engineering spot to replace Haldeman, 
as soon as another spot for Haldeman can be 
found. And scheduled to move into Well- 
ing’s deputy spot will be R. B. Maloy, now 
Chief of Flight Test Branch. Maloy, inciden- 
tally, is both an engineer and a pilot. 

The best recognized qualified engineers in 
CAA’s Washington office and the most re- 
spected in the aviation industry are: Steve 
H. Rolle, Chief of Power Plants Branch; A. 
A. Volimecke, Chief of Airframe and Equip- 
ment Branch, and the former CAA Chief En- 
gineer, Harold Hoekstra, who has been side- 
tracked to a futures program at a time when 
the office needs solutions to its problems of 
today. 

Hoekstra formerly was equivalent to a Dep- 
uty Chief of Aircraft Engineering, on the 
same level with Welling, but held the title 
of chief engineer. About a year ago, how- 
ever, he was assigned to a special job which 
is called Assistant Director for Prototype Air- 
craft Development. 

With the present congressional trend to- 
ward cutting out any Government sponsor- 
ship of prototype development, the value of 
this new post will obviously be up for re- 
view. Meanwhile, Hoekstra’s old job under 
Haldeman has been changed to a new job 
classification of project control officer and 
has been filled by another nonengineering 
employee. 

CAA sources say that Hensley’s reason for 
moving up Welling is because he and Maloy 
are backed by industry. 


CLASH WITH INDUSTRY 

However, industry sources say that Well- 
ing and Maloy do not enjoy unqualified sup- 
port. And they point to serious clashes be- 
tween the two men and industry engineers 
at the series of engineering conferences 
which have been conducted in Washington 
over a period of years. 
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There is, in fact, an industry trend toward 
depending on the Civil Aeronautics Board 
as a veto power for bad decisions by CAA, 
which in itself is a strong implied criticism 
of the CAA engineering status quo. 

It is known that the Aircraft Industry As- 
sociation recently thought it necessary to 
poll its member companies to see whether 
they wished an official position to be taken 
in regard to the CAA Office of Aviation Safe- 
ty and its reorganization. 


ONE QUALIFIED 


A list supplied by CAA of chiefs of the air- 
craft engineering branches of the seven CAA 
regions shows that here too the pilots 
far outnumber the engineers. In fact, there 
is now only one chief of a regional aircraft 
engineering branch—W. H. Weeks, in the 
Kansas City region 5—who is a qualified engi- 
neer as well as a pilot. The rest are pilots, 
not engineers. 

There is cited in the Chicago region the 
case of a veteran qualified engineer, Roger 
Schlemmer, former chief engineer at Aeronca, 
who resigned from the Chicago region when 
a pilot, M. B. Hall, was named chief of the 
regional aircraft engineering branch. Hall 
had first been assigned as acting chief, and 
later the appointment was made permanent. 

W. A. Klikoff, a Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology engineering graduate, has re- 
cently been named chief of the Aviation 
Safety Division in the Los Angeles region 6, 
moving him from his Aircraft Division chief 
assignment which he held previously. But he 
is a rare exception in the regional aviation 
safety set-up of CAA, 


CAA Ovr or ToucH” 


Your articles on CAA and the mess the 
Office of Aviation Safety has gotten itself into 
has been well received by most everyone I 
know in the industry. But I think you are 
missing the tremendous amount 
of waste and inefficiency * * because 
the people who have been setting up the 
present clique are so out of touch with the 
need of aviation today that they are driving 
away—rather than keeping—those who could 
do the job expected of an inspector of the 
CAA. 

Answers to the following questions would 
be interesting to a lot of taxpayers: 

1. In case all the reorganizations that have 
taken place in CAA have been necessary, isn’t 
it due to the fact that the ones who have 
been in charge did not know how to set up a 
section right? In case that is true, why does 
the same Hensley-Davis group always make 
the reorganization and end up in charge? 

2. How many pilots now employed in the 
Aviation Safety Office could actually make 
a safe ILS or GCA approach in a modern 
four-engine airplane? I do not mean what 
their certificate says they can do, but what 
actual experience they have had. Could 
Mr. Hensley? 

3. How many of the aviation safety men 
in maintenance ever really handled a job 
large enough for them to qualify for their 
jobs? These people today, especially in air 
carrier work, are responsible for many deci- 
sions that cost many thousands of dollars. 
I think people would be surprised if they 
knew how little some of these men know 
about their line of work. 

4. Why have so many people suddenly de- 
cided to leave Washington and go back to the 
regions, some at a loss of salary? Any agency 
that cannot keep people like Bill Moore and 
other important people happy where they 
are must have something wrong with it. 

My comments come from several years 
with CAA as an inspector and later in an- 
other department. I have honestly 
never been a party to anything that would 
hurt CAA or aviation, but it hurts to see 
the agency go to hell while the present group 
runs things with an iron hand toward dis- 
aster. 
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Please run some articles on the heads of 
the various CAA departments, showing the 
fiying time of the heads, what aircraft they 
are qualified on, most recent instrument 
flights, etc. . 

Do this also on the maintenance people 
using those items that would show the quali- 
fications they have had to hold jobs paying 
from $10,000 to $11,000 a year. I'll bet you 
won't be able to get this from Hensley or 
many of his supervisors, 

The old stuff about not being able to get 
better qualified people is not true for there 
are many airline people who leave each year 


to take jobs in industry that pay no more 


than the CAA pays inspectors, but these 
people do not want to work for people like 
Hensley. 

Please stay with this until you get results, 
for you are doing one of the best things 
possible for aviation. 

CAA EMPLOYEE IN THE First REGION. 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that these 
articles be referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


DEATH OF PAUL PATTERSON, OF 
THE BALTIMORE SUN 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, so vital 
to world freedoms today is the mainte- 
ance of a strong and virile press that 
the death of a recognized leader in this 
field is always to be deplored. Particu- 
larly is this the case with respect to the 
late Paul C. Patterson, former president 
of the A. S. Abell Co., publishers of the 
Baltimore Sunpapers, a newspaperman 
of wide experience and recognized ability 
through his connections with Chicago 
and Washington newspapers prior to his 
joining the Sunpapers. 

Mr. Patterson's influence in the field 
of journalism was not restricted to any 
one locality or any one group of papers. 
He was impressed with the realization 
that the gathering of complete and accu- 
rate data on local and world develop- 
ments is the basic requisite of good 
journalism. He devoted himself par- 
ticularly to this aspect of his work, not 
only with regard to the papers with 
which he was immediately connected but 
also through his activity in the manage- 
ment of the Associated Press, of whose 
board of directors he was a member for 
many years. 

A charter member of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, he also 
served for 2 years as president of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion. During World War I he arranged 
for a particularly notable coverage of the 
war areas by representatives of the Sun- 
papers, and made many air trips himself 
in the interest of world coverage, some- 
times reporting on this field himself. 

In his passing not only the Sunpapers 
but the entire newspaper-publishing field 
have lost a leader who was an inspira- 
tion, and whose influence for the im- 
provement of the profession will be felt 
for many years to come. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial published in today’s Washington 
Post and one published in today’s New 
York Times be printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

~ [From the Washington Post] 
PAUL PATTERSON 


Our condolescences go out to the Balti- 
more Sun on the death of Paul Patterson, 
member of the board of directors of the 
Sunpapers, and their publisher for some 
years. In 1950, as a result of illness, he 
resigned active management, and at that 
time we commented on Mr. Patterson’s out- 
standing services to the newspaper industry 
and to community life. Few men had his 
rich experience in every branch of news- 
paper production. He did reportorial and 
editorial duties before coming to Washing- 
ton 45 years ago, where he served on the 
Herald and then on the Times. Here he 
made a wide circle „f friends, and retained 
them. In 1911. he shifted to Baltimore as 
managing editor of the Evening Sun, and 
was scon promoted to the management. 
Mr. Patterson, however, always had enough 
energy and devotion to spare for the in- 
dustry in general, and the Associated Press, 
of which he was a director for many years, 
has profited from his counsel, Newspaper- 
men will remember in particular the val- 
iant work he did in bringing to Baltimore 
and vicinity in 1939 a great news service 
on the developments of the war in Europe. 


[From the New York Times] 
PAUL PATTERSON 


Paul Patterson was a newspaper man’s 
newspaper man. From his early twenties 
until his retirement last year—a period 
spanning more than a half century—he 
lived, breathed and thought mewspapers. 
As president of the company that publishes 
the famous trio of Sunpapers in Baltimore— 
the Morning, Evening and Sunday Sun—he 
insisted on the principle that the prime 
business of a newspaper is to report the 
news and to report it quickly, completely 
and accurately. To some of his contem- 
poraries this may have seemed a rather odd 
idea; but Patterson, as usual, knew what 
he was talking about, and his principle 
worked. 

To Patterson belongs the lion's share of 
the credit for solidly establishing the in- 
ternational reputation the Baltimore Sun 
has earned as one of the great newspapers 
of the country. Patterson’s unswerving be- 
lief in freedom of the press carried with it 
the corollary of freedom for his editors. He 
was tough; but he was fair. He built up 
a superb staff, and we on this newspaper 
are proud to count among our own col- 
leagues a number of outstanding men who 
worked hard and learned much under Paul 
Patterson. As a director of the Associated 
Press and as former president of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association his 
influence was felt throughout the country 
and his death will inevitably cast a shadow 
over the newspaper meetings being held this 
week in New York. Paul Patterson was a 
stalwart figure of American journalism and 
an honor to his profession. 


REPORT BY THE FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION ON AN INTERNA- 
TIONAL OIL CARTEL 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, sev- 
eral months ago I learned that a report 
was in preparation by the Federal Trade 
Commission concerning an international 
oil cartel. References to such a report 
appeared from time to time, and last 
January, in a speech before the New 
York State Bar Association, Chairman 
Mead, of the FIC, described it as “a 
study of the character and extent of 
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joint action of seven international oil 
companies through marketing agree- 
ments; through the development of com- 
mon ownership of reserves and produc- 
tion in the Middle East, Venezuela, and 
other producing areas; and through the 
major patterns of contracts for the pur- 
chase and sale of oil.” 

It was my understanding that the re- 
port was substantially completed some 
months ago. But, having heard nothing 
further about it and still being interested, 
I attempted to secure a copy of it, and 
to my surprise, my office was informed by 
Commissioner Carson that the report not 
only was not available, but that it has 
been classified as a secret“ document. 

It seemed to me that the informa- 
tion contained in this report would cer- 
tainly have an important bearing on our 
entire defense effort. If the report de- 
tails the manner in which monopolistic 
practices in the oil industry are operat- 
ing to exploit the world’s oil resources, 
the public certainly should know about it 
and have an opportunity to examine the 
facts. 

Accordingly, I addressed a letter to 
Chairman Mead, pointing out that I felt 
its publication would be in the national 
interest and asking two things: First, 
that the Commission review this “secret” 
classfication with an eye to releasing the 
report; and, second, that if the FTC de- 
cides not to reclassify it, I be informed of 
the reasons therefor. 

With oil playing such a tremendous 
role in the defense of the free world, 
surely the Congress and the public have 
a right to demand that the schemes and 
practices used to control the price of oil 
be fully disclosed. Moreover, the publi- 
cation of this study might well result in 
substantial savings in our tremendous 
defense budget. 

We do not now have the facts, but I 
certainly hope that such vital data will 
no longer be suppressed and that the 
Federal Trade Commission will act 
promptly to make the full details avail- 
able. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in the RECORD 
a copy of my letter to Chairman Mead, 

gether with an editorial from the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch of April 18 on this 
subject. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows. 

APRIL 15, 1952. 
The Honorable James M. MEap, 
Chairman, Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Mean: In recent months my at- 
tention has been called to a study made by 
your agency concerning an international oil 
cartel. There have been numerous refer- 
ences to this report. You, yourself, men- 
tioned it in a talk you made before the New 
York State Bar Association on January 24, 
1952. In this speech you referred to this 
report as “a study of the character and ex- 
tent of joint action of seven international 
oil companies through marketing agree- 
ments through the development of common 
ownership of reserves and production in the 
Middle East, Venezuela, and other producing 
areas; and through the major patterns of 
contracts for the purchase and sale of oil.” 

I have been waiting for this report to be 
published, and this week my administra- 
tive assistant, Mr. Langdon West, spoke to 
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Commissioner Carson concerning it, indi- 
cating my great interest in it, and requesting 
a copy for me. Mr. Carson informed Mr, 
West that at the present time the report 
was not available because it had been classi- 
fied as a secret document. I was very much 
puzzled to learn this. That a report on an 
oil cartel whose existence has been known 
to all persons well informed on the activi- 
ties of the oil industry should be classified 
as secret does not appear to me to be in 
the public interest. Such a study neces- 
sarily would, in great part at least, be based 
on documents which have been filed with 
various Government agencies and which 
probably are in most cases available to pub- 
lic scrutiny as public documents. 

The value of this study, I would think, lies 
primarily in the compilation and indexing 
of these many documents. 

I can well understand that the giant oil 
companies involved in this scheme to con- 
trol the world oil market and the exploita- 
tion of the world’s oil resources necessarily 
would desire to have this study declared a 
secret document and in this manner con- 
cealed from public examination. But I don't 
understand why the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is not releasing the report, or in effect, 
is suppressing it. There must be some fac- 
tors bearing on the problem about which I 
am unaware. 

I have known you over the years as an 
outstanding public servant, dedicated al- 
ways to the public interest, and I need n-t 
assure you that I have the utmost faith in 
your integrity and ability. Also, insofar as 
I know them, I have a high regard for the 
other members of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. I haven't had an opportunity to 
be as well acquainted with their careers as 
I have with yours. I do not mean to be 
necessarily critical of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 8 

To my mind, the publication of a report 
showing the details of a monopolistic in- 
ternational cartel in oil would most likely 
be in the public interest. With this in mind 
I am asking two things: (1) That the 
Commission review this classification with 
an eye to releasing the report, and (2) that 
if it is not reclassified, that you outline for 
me the reasons why it has been classified 
secret. I know the oll companies won't like 
it, and I know they have unlimited resources 
to oppose rublic officials who do not do what 
they want. On the other hand, I know we 
both agree that the desire of these large 
companies is not necessarily in the public 
interest. 

I did not approve the President's secu- 
rity order at the time of its issuance, but 
neither was I greatly alarmed by it, as were 
many others. This is the first occasion I 
have had to come up against it and I must 
say in all candor if this report can be sup- 
pressed under the President’s security order, 
I am deeply disturbed. 

In all fairness to you and the other Com- 
missioners, I of course, must say that I do 
not know in detail about this report and 
therefore I am not in the best positicn to 
determine whether it is in the national in- 
tercst to release it. I only know, as I said 
earlier, that the report deals with a situa- 
tion, well known to anyone acquainted with 
the affairs of the oil industry. This report, 
I imagine, merely provides in great detail 
the facts which show ciearly the device used 
by these oil companie- to exploit the oll re- 
sources of the world in a monopolistic man- 
ner contrary, I think, to the interest of the 
people of the United States and our na- 
tional defense. If this is so, I think that 
these facts should be shouted from every 
housetop. I trust you will see your way clear 
to make these facts available to the public 
scrutiny. In any case, I would appreciate 
your early consideration of this question. 

I am releasing this letter to the press 
because I think the issue is so important that 
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the public, in any case, should know of the 
existence of the report and its present status, 
With every good wish to you, as always, 
I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
THOS, C. HENNINGS, JR., 
United States Senate. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of April 
18, 1952] 


A CASE OF AUTHORIZED CONCEALMENT 


Missouri's Senator HENNINGS suspects that 
some of the larger oil companies have entered 
a cartel “to exploit the oil resources of the 
world in a manner contrary to the interests 
of the people of the United States and our 
national defense.” 

Senator HENNINGS admits that he does not 
have the full facts about the cartel, if there 
is one. He is disturbed, however, by the be- 
Uet that the Federal Trade Commission prob- 
ably does have these facts. He believes they 
have been incorporated in a staff report which 
the FTC has been keeping from publication 
under presidential authority to withhold in- 
formation. 

President Truman’s extension of security 
provisions to civil departments of the Gov- 
ernment was meant to apply only to matters 
vital to the national defense. Even so, it 
was strongly criticized, After all, a bureau- 
crat may all too easily decide that an em- 
barrassing report is somehow related to na- 
tional security. He can always argue that 
he was unwilling to take a chance on pub- 
licity, that he was playing it safe. Avoid- 
ance of criticism, of course, is merely an 
incidental personal benefit. 

All we know now is that there is such a 
report, that it is classified as “secret,” and 
that it is not being made public because it 
is a staff report rather than a formal, offi- 
cial finding of the commission. What is in 
the report is a guess, The contents may be 
as bad or even worse than Senator HENNINGS 
fears. Or they may be innocuous, 

But the situation is hardly ideal when an 
administrative agency can conceal possibly 
vital information even from a Senator of the 
United States. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL 


REVENUE TAXATION — LETTER 
FROM COMMISSIONER OF INTER- 
NAL REVENUE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor a letter dated April 10, 
1952, which I received from Commission- 
er John B. Dunlap of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. I bring the attention 
of the Senate to the letter since it clari- 
fies, for the purposes of the record, a very 
important observation in connection with 
the Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue Taxation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

APRIL 10, 1952. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
United States, Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: The Honorable ROBERT 
L. DoucnTon, chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Representa- 
tives, has written to me in reference to a 
statement contained in my letter to you of 
March 13, 1952, which was reproduced in the 
as Recorp of the same date (p. 

Mr. DOUGHTON expressed the fear that my 
letter may have created the impression, at 
least in the minds of some, that he had been 
derelict in his duty in not calling a meeting 
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of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation after receiving, on January 27, 1949, 
a letter from the then Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue dealing with the recom- 
mendations of the Committee's Advisory 
Group. 

During the course of the Senate debate, 
one Senator stated that copies of the Advis- 
ory Group's Report had been sent to the 
Commissioner expecting comments but had 
not received any. 

The purpose of my letter of March 13 was 
simply to make clear that the Bureau had 
made a reply to the Joint Committee on 
the Report of the Advisory Group, One re- 
ply was by letter dated April 16, 1948, to 
Chairman MILLIKIN which commented in de- 
tail on each of the specific suggestions con- 


tained in the Advisory Group’s report, and a - 


further letter sent on January 27, 1949, to 
Chairman Dovucnton which added certain 
supplementary comments to the earlier re- 
ply. My reference to these letters was made 
merely as evidence of the fact that comments 
had been sent to the Joint Committee. Most 
certainly no criticism of either Chairman 
DovcHTON or Chairman MILLIKIN was in- 
tended. 

As was made clear in my letter, the Bureau 
considers the Report of the Advisory Group 
of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation to be “one of the finest and most 
helpful investigative reports ever prepared 
in respect to the Bureau.” 

Chairman DoucutTon has always been most 
cooperative with the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. I wish to state most emphatically 
that there was nothing in my letter which 
intended any implication to the contrary. 

If it is appropriate, I would appreciate it 
very much if you would be so kind as to 
insert this letter in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp in order to correct any erroneous im- 
pression that might conceivably have arisen 
from my letter of March 13, 1952. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN B. DUNLAP, 
Commissioner, 


REVISION OF IMMIGRATION LAWS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
view of the great interest which has been 
evinced in the so-called Humphrey- 
Lehman bill, S. 2842, to revise the laws 
relating to immigration, naturalization, 
and nationality, and for other purposes, 
introduced by me and 13 of my col- 
leagues, I want to bring to the attention 
of the Senate, by placing in the body of 
the Recorp, the expressions of support 
which we have received from many pub- 
lic-spirited individuals and organiza- 
tions representing practically every area 
of religious and nationality life in the 
United States. 

First, I present a press release issued 
on March 17 after a meeting of officials 
of Catholic organizations interested m 
the broad aspects of immigration. It 
was released by the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. Present were offi- 
cials of the legal department and the 
bureau of immigration of the NCWC; 
the National Council of Catholic Men, 
the National Council of Catholic Women, 
the Catholic Committee for Refugees, 
War Relief Services, NCWC, and the 
National Conference of Catholic Char- 
ities. I also want to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Senate a statement setting 
forth the position of the Catholic organ- 
izations on S. 2550, which was released 
to the press on March 12 or 13, 1952. 
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Next, I ask to have printed in the 
Record a letter being mailed by the 
Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion together with an analysis prepared 
by the associate secretary of the com- 
mittee supporting our bill. 

I next refer the Senate to a letter dated 
March 10, 1952, signed by the represent- 
atives of 13 national organizations op- 
posing the McCarran-Walter bills, H. R. 
5678 and S. 2550. These organizations 
are: Order Sons of Italy in America; 
American Veterans Committee; Jewish 
War Veterans; Association of Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Lawyers; Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action; National 
Community Relations Advisory Coun- 
cil; American Jewish Committee, Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress; Antidefamation 
League of B’nai B'rith; Polish Legion of 
American Veterans, United States of 
America; Czechoslovak National Coun- 
cil; Jewish Labor Committee; National 
Council of Jewish Women. Also a let- 
ter which appeared in the Washington 
Post of April 10, 1952, signed by Ameri- 
can Veterans Committee; Order Sons of 
Italy in America; National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People; 
Czechoslovak National Council; Polish 
Legion of American Veterans, United 
States of America; Chinese-American 
Citizens National Association; Lithu- 
anian American Congress; United Serv- 
ice for New Americans; Hebrew Immi- 
grant Aid Society; and National Com- 
munity Relations Advisory Council, 
Washington. 

I ask unanimous consent, likewise, to 
have printed in the body of the RECORD 
an editorial which appeared in the 
March 12, 1952, issue of the Washington 
Post, an editorial, Eyes of America, which 
appeared in the March 2 issue of Il Pro- 
gresso Italo-Americano, and an editorial 
from the April 7 issue of the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

I am also referring the Senate to a 
copy of a telegram written to a number 
of the Members of Congress on March 
12, 1952, by representatives of the Jew- 
ish, Catholic, and Protestant organiza- 
tions of Detroit, Mich., as well as a copy 
of a telegram sent to a number of the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
on that same day by Dr. Walter W. Van- 
kirk, executive director, Department of 
International Justice and Goodwill of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the U. S. A. 

I also ask unanimous consent to place 
in the Recor a letter sent to Congress- 
man Celler by the executive director 
of the National Lutheran Council in 
which he expresses his opposition to the 
McCarran-Walter bills and his support 
of the provision for pooling unused quota 
numbers which is a vital provision of the 
Humphrey-Lehman bill. 

I also want to bring to the attention of 
the Senate letters which I have received 
from the Council for Community Action 
in New York City, and another from the 
Polish Immigration Committee. 

Finally, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement 
on immigration, dated April 8, 1952, 
signed by 10 national organizations. 
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There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


CATHOLIC OFFICIALS AGREE UNITED STATES 
SHOULD Ease IMMIGRATION PoLICY, Am 
EUROPE'S OVERPOPULATION CRISIS 


WASHINGTON, March 13.—There is need for 
a less restrictive basic immigration policy 
by the United States and also for active par- 
ticipation by this country in relieving the 
surplus population crises in European na- 
tions. This was agreed at a meeting here in 
recent days of officials of Catholic organiza- 
tions interested in the broad aspects of the 
immigration situation. 

The meeting was held in the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference headquarters 
here at the invitation of the NCWC executive 
department. Present were officials of the 
legal department and the bureau of immigra- 
tion, NCWC; the National Council of Catholic 
Men; the National Council of Catholic 
Women; the Catholic Committee for Refu- 
gees, War Relief Services NCWC, and the 
National Conference of Catholic Charities, 

The officials agreed also that: 

Present laws and proposed measures are 
discriminatory toward certain nationality 
groups. 

Requirements for eligibility to enter this 
country and the processes of deportation 
should be tempered. 

Unused quotas of a particular year should 
not be lost, but distributed to other na- 
tionals where the need is greatest. 

The officials stressed that in taking part 
in the relief of European countries with sur- 
plus populations, the United States should 
consider accepting some of these people 
in this country. It was stressed also that 
the good will in this respect is important 
at this time when endeavors are being made 
to win support for democratic ideals in 
areas where overcrowding is working to the 
disadvantage of these efforts. 

Of special importance in the discussions 
was the question of arriving at a unified 
policy for continued collaboration with the 
Protestant, Jewish, and other groups who 
have labored zealously and successfully in 
serving the refugees of Europe and now are 
lending their efforts toward creating a more 
democratic attitude toward immigrant 
people. 

It was pointed out that the United States, 
as a leader in world affairs, has an obli- 
gation to do what is possible in bringing 
about a solution of the crowded conditions 
caused by the millions in Europe who have 
been unrooted from their homes and now are 
a burden on the economies of receiving 
countries. 

It was recalled that refugees from Nazi 
tyranny were assisted greatly by the Catholic 
Committee for Refugees after it was organ- 
ized in 1936, while tens of thousands of 
displaced persons were brought to this coun- 
try by War Relief Services, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, under the United States 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948 and were ad- 
justed happily without in the least affecting 
this Nation's economy. 

The hope was expressed that another for- 
mula might be evolved to replace the present 
national origins formula, which always has 
carried the stigma of discrimnation against 
the people of southern and eastern Europe. 
It was pointed out that this formula is not 
now really functioning since certain quotas 
are far from being utilized, thus admitting 
a small proportion of the 150,000-odd total 
immigration on which the list was predi- 
cated. z 

The alternative suggestion was a pooling of 
the unused quotas, the excess to be used in 
the succeeding year. This, it was thought, 
would be a means of partly relieving the 
overload of excess population in certain 
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European countries. Thus aid would be lent 
in these lands toward more stable economies, 
with an easing of the danger of political un- 
rest so dangerous to the non-Communist 
world. In this connection, authorities were 
quoted as taking the view that the United 
States can safely absorb many more immi- 
grants to be drawn from overpopulated areas. 
There was discussion of a suggestion that 
in proposed legislation pending in Congress 
there should be a lessening of the restriction 
on eligibility to enter this country, and an 
orderly but less severe process of deportation 
in cases which merit favorable consideration. 
Such cases, it was argued, would under safe- 
guard of discretionary authority be vested 
in competent Government officials and would 
involve aliens proven to have good moral 
character while residing in the United States, 
even though they had entered illegally. 


POSITION OF CATHOLIC ORGANIZATIONS RE: 
McCarran IMMIGRATION BILL (S. 2550) AND 
SUMMARY OF MEETING AT WHICH THIS POSI- 
TION Was AGREED UPON 


By invitation of the Executive Department, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, a 
meeting was held in Washington on March 
3 for purpose of discussing the broad aspects 
of the immigration situation, services to refu- 
gees and the outlook regarding future immi- 
gration into the United States. Present were 
representatives of the Legal Department and 
Bureau of Immigration, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, the National Council of 
Catholic Men and National Council of Cath- 
olic Women, War Relief Services, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, Catholic Com- 
mittee for Refugees and the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities. 

Of special importance in the discussions 
was the question of arriving at a unified 
policy for continued collaboration with the 
Protestant, Jewish and other groups who 
have labored so zealously and with great 
success in servicing the refugees from Europe 
and are lending their efforts toward creating 
a more democratic and Christian attitude 
toward immigrant people. 

It was pointed out that the United States, 
being a leader in world affairs, has an 
obligation to do what is possible to bring 
about a solution of the crowded conditions 
caused by the millions of people of Europe, 
uprooted from their homes and now such an 
unbearable burden upon the receiving coun- 
tries; that a solution would involve a willing- 
ness on the part of our country to share in 
accepting some of those people. 

Reference was made to those refugees from 
Nazi tyranny assisted by the Catholic com- 
mittee for refugees following its organization 
in 1936 and the tens of thousands of dis- 
placed persons brought in under the 1948 
Act by War Relief Services, with practically 
all making a prompt and happy adjustment 
here without in the least affecting the coun- 
try’s economy. 

Hope was expressed that a scientific 
formula might be evolved to replace that of 
national origins which always has carried the 
stigma of discrimination against the people 
of south and eastern Europe and which now 
is not functioning, in that certain quotas are 
far from being utilized, thus admitting only 
a small proportion of the 150,000-odd total 
immigration on which the list was predi- 
cated. The alternative suggestions was a 
pooling of the unused quotas, the excess to 
be used in the succeeding year as a means 
of partly relieving the overload of excess 
populations in certain European countries 
and to that extent aid in the creation there 
of more stable economics with proportion- 
ate easement of the imminent danger of 
political unrest so necessary to the non- 
Communist world. In this connection de- 
mographers were quoted as expounding the 
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point of view that the United States can 
safely absorb many more immigrants to be 
derived from the overpopulated areas. 

There was much discussion of lessening in 
the pending legislative proposals, the re- 
striction on eligibility of immigrants to en- 
ter the country; and an orderly and less 
severe process of deportation in cases that 
merit favorable consideration and under safe- 
guards of discretionary authority to be vested 
in competent Government officials when such 
aliens have proven good moral characters 
while residing in the United States, even 
though having entered illegally. 

Agreement was reached on the need for a 
less restrictive basic immigration policy; that 
the present and proposed laws are too dis- 
criminatory to certain nationality groups; 
that the requirements as to eligibility should 
be tempered as also the processes of de- 
portation; that unused quotas for a particu- 
lar year should not be lost but rather dis- 
tributed to other nationals where the need 
is greatest; and that the United States should 
participate actively in relieving surplus popu- 
lation crises in the European countries and 
even to the extent of accepting some over 
here. It was stressed that the good will in 
this respect is important at this time when 
we are endeavoring to win the support for 
democratic ideals in areas where overcrowd- 
ing is working to our disadvantage. 


IMMIGRATION BILLS PENDING IN CONGRESS, 
Marcy 26, 1952 


(By Rhoads Murphey, Friends Committee 
on National Legislation, Washington, D. C.) 

Four omnibus bills designed to revise and 
codify our immigration laws are now before 
the Congress. There are two Senate bills: 
S. 2550, by Senator Par McCarran, and S. 
2842, by Senators HUBERT HUMPHREY and 
HERBERT LEHMAN; and two House bills: H. 
R. 5678, by Representative Francis WALTER, 
and H. R. 7032, by Representative FRANKLIN 
D. Roosevett, Jr. (An earlier bill by Repre- 
sentative EMANUEL CELLER, H. R. 6034, is not 
presently at issue.) The Humphrey-Leh- 
man bill and the Roosevelt bill are identi- 
cal, and the McCarran and Walter bills are 
generally similar. 

It is not easy to summarize these bills. 
We have studied each of them carefully, and 
have profited by the analyses of them made 
by authorities in the field of immigration 
and by private agencies, such as the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee, which are 
engaged in work with refugees and dis- 
placed persons. 


THE M'CARRAN AND WALTER BILLS ARE 
RESTRICTIVE 


It is our considered opinion that the Mc- 
Carran and Walter bills are both basically 
restrictive measures, designed to exclude im- 
migrants rather than to admit them, and 
specifically to discriminate in a variety of 
ways against immigrants on the ground of 
race. While both bills include for the first 
time a legal quota for all Asian countries 
(in most cases this quota is set at 100 
annually, including that for India), they 
provide that a person who is attributable 
by as much as one-half of his ancestry to 
any Asian country must be charged to the 
quota for that country, regardless of his 
citizenship or place of birth. Both bills 
would largely cut off nonwhite immigration 
from British colonies in the Caribbean by 
removing nationals of these areas from the 
never-filled quota of the mother country 
and assigning them instead a yearly quota 
of 100 for each such colony. These are only 
samples of the bills’ provisions, but they are 
characteristic ones. 

Both bills would give virtually unlimited 
power to our consuls overseas to refuse visas 
to immigrants, selecting from a long list of 
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grounds for exclusion included in the bill; 
some of these grounds are regrettable, but 
at least straightforward; illiteracy (in certain 
cases), previous jail sentences of 5 years or 
more (even though this might have been 
for “crimes” against a totalitarian state), 
in certain cases lack of special skills, or pos- 
session of skills in which the United States 
already has an adequate supply. Some of 
the more ambiguous grounds would allow 
great abuse by the consular officer: He is em- 
powered to keep out all those who “in the 
opinion of the consular officer at the time 
of application for a visa, are likely at any 
time to become public charges.”; or those 
who “in the opinion of the consular officer 
at the time of application for a visa” are 
likely to engage in immoral practices in the 
United States. The bills make no provision 
for review of consular decisions. 

Both bills add many new grounds for de- 
portation, and make these grounds retro- 
active to cover all immigrants who have 
hitherto been admitted to the United States. 
Here also vague and general language stat- 
ing grounds for deportation would be an 
invitation to arbitrary application by im- 
migration officials, whose actions could be 
reviewed in many cases only by “the opin- 
ion of the Attorney General” rather than by 
an established board of appeals. Finally, the 
bills give the President the power to suspend 
all immigration whenever he feels it is in 
the national interest to do so. These powers 
in the hands of individuals could, and doubt- 
less would in individual cases, be used to 
stifle immigration whenever the official was 
so inclined. 


THE HUMPHREY-LEHMAN AND ROOSEVELT BILLS 
ARE DESIGNED TO ADMIT MORE PEOPLE 


The Humphrey-Lehman and Roosevelt 
bills represent another approach. They are 
designed to admit immigrants, not to keep 
them out. They provide for the revision of 
our quota system on the basis of the 1950 
census instead of on the census of 1920 as 
at present, and they provide that unused 
quotas from any nation (such as the United 
Kingdom with 65,000 quota spaces, less than 
half of which are used) shall be placed into 
& general pool, to be allocated to applicants 
whose national quotas are overapplied. The 
net effect of these two changes would be to 
allow about 210,000 immigrants a year in- 
stead of the present 154,000 quota spaces. 
(Because quotas are not pooled under pres- 
ent law, actual quotas immigration has aver- 
aged only about 86,000 annually since 1947. 

The bills provide for a Visa Review Board 
to consider appeals from arbitrary consular 
decisions, and they set up a Statutory Board 
‘of Immigration Appeals. They eliminate all 
race discrimination. They cancel the debts 
placed on quotas by the Displaced Persons 
Act of 1948, whereby DP’s entering under the 
act were chargeable to the future quotas of 
their respective countries up to 50 percent 
in each year. Under present law, half of 
the quotas of many central European coun- 
tries are thus mortgaged to and beyond the 
year 2000. The McCarran and Walter bills 
would not change this. 

We believe that the Humphrey-Lehman 
and Roosevelt bills are in the best tradition 
of America, and that they provide a safe, 
intelligent, and beneficial immigration policy 
for this country. We believe that you will 
share our concern for the very important 
issues involved. America is judged in sig- 
nificant part abroad by its immigration 
policy. The McCarran and Walter bills would 
make that an adverse judgment, with serious 
and harmful results to our world position 
and to the friendship with other peoples 
which is the basic foundation of strength. 
The Humphrey-Lehman and Roosevelt bills 
would help us to keep that friendship, to 
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meet a desperate human need, and to add 
vigor to our national life by taking in those 
with the courage and the vision to seek us 
out. 

President Truman made a public state- 
ment on March 24 asking Congress to make 
provisions for the admission of 300,000 Eu- 
ropean refugees over a 3-year period. His 
statement was printed in the New York Times 
for March 25, and reported generally in 
the Nation’s press as a whole. It outlines 
the need of refugees for asylum, and makes 
a plea for the United States to answer it as 
we have traditionally done in the past, to 
our own advantage. The Humphrey-Lehman 
and Roosevelt bills would accomplish this 
emergency job, and would in addition put 
our immigration system permanently on a 
sound and workable basis. 


SUGGESTED ACTION 


There is hope that the McCarran and 
Walter bills may be blocked and the Hum- 
phrey-Lehman and Roosevelt bills may be 
passed, if Members of Congress are convinced 
by their constituents that this is not a 
minor matter but one on which all respon- 
sible Americans have firm opinions. The 
Walter bill (H. R. 5678) may come up in 
the House early in the week of March 31st. 
The Roosevelt bill will not come up in the 
House because Senators HUMPHREY and 
LEHMAN prefer to have an unprejudiced dis- 
cussion later of their own identical bill 
in the Senate. (The Humphrey-Lehman 
bill, S. 2842, was the original from which the 
Roosevelt bill was taken. It is the out- 
growth of many months of study and prepa- 
ration, and was introduced in the Senate 
by a bipartisan group of nine Democrats 
and three Republicans.) Senator McCarran 
has indicated that he will press to have his 
bill brought up in the Senate in the near 
future. 


MarcH 10, 1952. 

Within the next few days you will be asked 
to vote on a bill (H. R. 5678) which would 
make far-reaching and unprecedented 
changes in the existing law governing Amer- 
ican citizenship and immigration. This bill 
(concisely summarized in the attached state- 
ment) would directly affect millions of Amer- 
ican families, subjecting their members (or 
some of them) to searches and seizures with- 
out court warrant, deprivation of citizen- 
ship by reason of foreign travel and other 
innocent acts, deportation without hearing, 
and the indefinite postponement of immi- 
gration visas on present waiting lists. 

In their present form these bills (H. R. 
5678 and its Senate counterpart, S. 2550) 
are less than 6 weeks old. Their complex- 
ity is indicated by the House committee re- 
port, which takes 90 pages to summarize 
the changes this legislation would make in 
existing laws, and 235 pages of small print 
to set forth these changes. As yet there has 
been no adequate opportunity for a great 
portion of the American public to discover 
what is in these bills and to form a mature 
and informed opinion on them. Some or- 

tions representing considerable seg- 
ments of our population have requested, but 
have not received, an opportunity to be 
heard on this legislation. 

As yet there are only a few organizations 
which have prepared detailed and compre- 
hensive studies of the pending Walter bill. 
Virtually all of these have come to the con- 
clusion that the bill should not be passed. 
On behalf of the organizations listed below, 
we urge that the proposed legislation be re- 
jected at thistime. We think that the pend- 
ing bill would tear down precious rights of 
American citizenship and undermine the se- 
curity and welfare of the United States. We 
urge that the bill be referred back to com- 
mittee for further hearings and further 
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study so that the good in this bill may be 
freed from the evil that now infects it, and 
so that precious rights of American citizens 
may be safeguarded. 

Sincerely, 

Leonard H. Pasqualicchio, National Dep- 
uty, Order Sons of Italy in America, 
Washington, D. C.; Ben Kaufman, Na- 
tional Executive Director, Jewish War 
Veterans, Washington, D. C.; Michael 
Straight, National Chairman, Ameri< 
can Veterans Committee, Washington, 
D. O.; Filindo B. Masino, President, As- 
sociation of Immigration and Nation- 
ality Lawyers, Philadelphia, Pa.; Regi- 
nald H. Zalles, Executive Secretary, 
Americans for Democratic Action, 
Washington, D. C.; Jacob Blaustein, 
President, American Jewish Commit- 
tee, New York, N. T.; Herman Edels- 
berg, Director, Washington Office, Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
Washington, D. C.; Andrew J. Valu- 
chek, Vice President, Czechoslovak 
National Council, New York, N. Y.; 
Isaiah M. Minkoff, Executive Director, 
National Community Relations Ad- 
visory Council, New York, N. Y.; Dr. 
Israel Goldstein, President, American 
Jewish Congress, New York, N. T.;: 
George L. Mark, National Commander, 
Polish Legion of American Veterans, 
U. S. A., Cleveland, Ohio; Jacob Pat, 
Executive Secretary, Jewish Labor 
Committee, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Katharine A. Engel, President, Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women, New 
York, N. T. 

[From the Washington Post of April 10, 1952] 
IMMIGRATION Laws 

The Washington Post is to be commended 
for the distinguished public service per- 
formed in its illuminating editorial analysis 
of the intricate McCr:ran-Walter omnibus 
immigration bill in your issue of March 12. 

As you point out, the trouble with the new 
immigration bill is that it is fundamentally 
exclusionary. It creates new, unnecessary 
barriers to immigration, broadens the 
grounds for deportation, and harshly re- 
stricts the present authority of the Attorney 
General to suspend deportation in serious 
b. -dship cases. 

Beyond that, the bill proposes to reenact 
our present, essentially racist immigration 
law. That law, enacted in 1924, when the 
Ku Klux Klan was at its height, was spe- 
cifically designed to cut down Catholic and 
Jewish immigration from southern and east- 
ern Europe. 

While continuing these discriminatory 
features of the present law, the McCarran- 
Walter bill also hits at the immigration of 
Negroes from the West Indies, and at ori- 
entals, who, though they would be allowed 
insignificant quotas, would be singled out 
for especially discriminatory and degrading 
treatment. 

The racist spirit in which these provisions 
were framed is best illustrated by the ques- 
tion put by one of the chief draftsmen of 
the McCarran-Walter bill, as reported in the 
hearings on that bill, “Was it not the people 
of northern and western Europe in the main 
who established the institutions of this coun- 
try, established the customs of this country, 
built the democratic system which we regard 
so highly in this country today?” 

One might reply: “Was it not the greatness 
of the little group that established our na- 
tional independence that they were able to 
realize that men of all races could rally to 
the standard of freedom and that they in- 
vited such support with the world-shaking 
affirmation ‘that all men are created equal’.” 
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While the bill does repeal some of the ex- 
isting discrimination against Asiatics, it in- 
troduces other areas of discrimination into 
our immigration laws. Even while it makes 
a small number of Asiatics eligible for im- 
migration and citizenship, the bill introduces 
a new element of racial discrimination by 
requiring that any person born in any coun- 
try “attributable by as much as one-half 
of his ancestry to a people or peoples in- 
digenous to the Asia-Pacific triangle” shall 
be admitted not under the quota of the 
country of his birth—as all other immigrants 
are—but shall be charged to the quota of 
the country in which his ancestors were 
born. 

The bill thus makes racial ancestry a de- 
cisive factor in determining admissibility. 

Not only does the bill thus keep alive racial 
discrimination against Asiatics, but it also 
treats millions of Americans of Slavic, Latin, 
Mediterranean, and African origin as mem- 
bers of inferior racial and nationality groups. 
In these days when we are engaged in a 
global struggle with communism for the 
minds of mankind, it is imperative that we 
live up to the very best of American ideals. 

As Senators KEFAUVER, KILGORE, LANGER, 
and MAGNuson stated in their report which 
they submitted in opposition to the McCar- 
ran bill, “S. 2550 seems to proceed on the 
assumption that immigration is a source not 
of strength but of weakness. Fear of ideas 
and fear of foreign faces have no place in 
American life * * > it will seriously im- 
pair our national security, and it will em- 
barrass us both at home and abroad.” 

Fortunately, we are not limited to a choice 
between the McCarran-Walter bill and reten- 
tion of the present law. Congress has now 
been presented with a positive alternative 
to the McCarran-Walter bill. A bipartisan 


group of 13 Senators led by Senators HUM- 
PHREY, LEHMAN, and KEFAUVER, and Con- 
gressman RooseEvELT have recently introduced 


an immigration bill which goes far toward 
eliminating all discrimination on the 
grounds of race, religion, or national origin, 

While safeguarding the security and wel- 
fare of the United States and limiting im- 
migration in accordance with our absorptive 
capacity, the Humphrey-Lehman-Kefauver- 
Roosevelt bill reaffirms the nondiscrimina- 
tory: immigration policy which made our 
country great. 

American Veterans Committee; Order 
Sons of Italy in America; National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People; Czechoslovak National 
Council; Polish Legion of American 
Veterans, United States of America; 
Chinese-American Citizens National 
Association; Lithuanian American 
Congress; United Service for New 
Americans; Hebrew Immigrant Aid 
Society; National Community Rela- 
tions Advisory Council, Washington. 


[From the Washington Post of March 12, 
1952] 


IMMIGRATION LAws 


The House is expected on Thursday to 
begin consideration of the Walter omnibus 
immigration bill. Like the McCarran bill, 
which, to a considerable extent, parallels it 
in the Senate, it alms at an over-all revision 
and recodification of American law govern- 
ing admittance to the cowntry and the grant- 
ing of citizenship. Such revision is long over- 
due. The immigration and naturalization 
laws are in many respects obsolete and 
out of touch with contemporary political 
realities. In their particular restrictions 
and discriminations they deprive the United 
States, it seems to us, of new blood which 
would be enriching and invigorating. 

Although the Walter and McCarran bills 
have been painstakingly prepared, neither 
of them in our judgment is at all satis- 
factory. Nor, despite the care that has gone 
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into drafting them, have they had anything 
like adequate consideration. These are 
enormously complicated measures requir- 
ing meticulous study, The Walter version 
seems to us the better of the two; we hope, 
however, that it will be recommitted to 
the House Judiciary Committee for addi- 
tional hearings and revision. This seems 
particularly desirable in view of the fact 
that an alternative and much more liberal 
omnibus bill is being prepared for submis- 
sion by Senators LEHMAN, HUMPHREY, and 
others. 

The Walter and McCarran bills would 
provide three important improvements on 
existing immigration and naturalization stat- 
utes. They would make Asiatics eligible 
for admittance and citizenship, although 
under harsh limitations. They would re- 
move discrimination, on account of sex, from 
the laws—a much needed reform. They 
would allow reformed totalitarians to come 
into the country on certain conditions but 
not to become citizens under any circum- 
stances, These are changes which urgently 
need to be made. There is equal need for 
other liberalizations which the McCarran 
and Walter measures ignore—most signifi- 
cantly the pooling of unused quotas in 
order to make visas available for the benefit 
of the victims of political or racial persecu- 
tion. 

The basic trouble with the McCarran and 
Walter bills is that they are fundamentally 
exclusionary. They are barriers rather than 
aids to immigration, This land, prosperous, 
happy and free, the hope and goal for great 
numbers in less favored parts of the world, 
must, of course, place reasonable limits on 
the flow of immigrants to its shores. At 
the same time, however, it must never for- 
get that immigrants have built it—cultur- 
ally and spiritually as well as physically— 
and that regulated immigration within ap- 
propriate limits is an indispensable source 
of growth and strength. 

Among the serious and disquieting de- 
fects of the McCarran and Walter bills are 
the broadening of grounds for deportation, 
making them, incideutally, retroactive, and 
the establishment of new requirements for 
naturalization retroactively covering the 
entire life of an applicant. They would 
permit summary deportation and denatural- 
ization in certain cases and would markedly 
diminish the scope of judicial review af- 
fecting aliens and, to some extent, citizens 
as well. The United States needs now & 
selective immigration policy welcoming the 
best of alien applicants. 


[From II Progresso Italo-Americano of 
March 2, 1952] 


EYES ON AMERICA 


With America’s assumption of leadership 
of the free world, it has become more urgent 
than ever—in the interest of our own na- 
tional welfare and security no less than for 
the sake of international peace and liberty— 
that our country avoid false and unjust do- 
mestic and foreign policies. Every such 
mistake now made by our country plays into 
the hands of our mortal foe—totalitarian, 
war-mongering communism. 

It is in this spirit that we must regretfully 
stress that our country’s immigration laws 
are entirely antiquated and unsuited for the 
present critical times. More than that, in 
some respects our present immigration policy 
puts America in a most unfavorable world 
light. It shakes the confidence of our friends 
overseas in our capacity for world leadership. 
It makes us an easy target for the vilest 
slanderers of our ideals and aims. It pro- 
vides the Communist propagandists in every 
country with a most dangerous weapon 
against us. 

Insofar as the Italian people are concerned, 
the present immigration law, which was al- 
ways considered unfair, is particularly unjust 
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today. In regard to would-be immigrants to 
America from Italy, the proposed amend- 
ments, in some respects, make the already 
woefully inadequate and unjust immigration 
policy still more dangerously discriminatory. 


LONG OVERDUE CHANGE 


The present immigration-quota law has 
been in effect for over 27 years. Because of 
more than 6 years of active military conflict 
during this period and the extreme rigidity 
of this law, less than 44 out of every 100 eligi- 
ble have actually immigrated into the United 
States. Furthermore, the very basis of pres- 
ent quota allocation is based on conditions 
prevailing more than 30 years ago. That was 
before World War II, before the rise and fall 
of nazism-fascism, before the rise of Russian 
aggression as the direst threat to economic 
progress, world peace, and human freedom. 

In the light of the present world crisis it 
is fatal folly to continue a law which allots 
Italy, suffering under heavy population bur- 
dens, and all other central, eastern, and 
southern European countries an annual 
quota of less than 7,000, while Britain, which 
has a wide-open empire teeming with natural 
resources, is being permitted an annual al- 
lotment of 65,000. This blatant discrimina- 
tion gives weight to the arguments of those 
who accuse us of preaching high democratic 
ideals and doing exactly the opposite. We 
exalt the equality of all peoples and de- 
nounce all racialistic theories, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, we practice these 
very theories in our immigration laws. To 
make matters worse, Britain has not used its 
annual quota. 

The persistence in this crass injustice quite 
naturally rankles our Italian allies. It un- 
necessarily provides valuable grist for the 
mills of the Communists in Italy. It makes 
it unnecessarily and terribly hard for Ameri- 
cans of Italian origin to score successes in 
their unceasing efforts to enhance American 
prestige and the cause of democracy inside 
Italy. Americans of Italian extraction feel 
deeply grieved and painfully discriminated 
against when their kinsmen and friends 
abroad are penalized on obviously racialist 
grounds. 

Our hurt is all the deeper and more pain- 
ful when we realize that more than any 
other country Italy has precisely the kind of 
manpower for immigration which our coun- 
try can very well assimilate and utilize for 
its own economic, cultural, and political 
enrichment. We bitterly resent making a 
racialist or factional football out of the 
needs of America. We strongly condemn 
certain features of the proposed revisions of 
the immigration laws as repugnant to the 
democratic spirit of the American people 
and to the humane role of our country at 
this grave hour in the life of mankind. 

A MOST URGENT NEED 

The very least that fair-minded patriotic 
legislators could do is to enable countries 
like Italy to use up their quotas which were 
unfilled and unused during the war years. 
Both the A. F. of L. and the CIO, which rep- 
resent close to 15,000,000 organized workers, 
have repeatedly called for such procedure in 
using up unfulfilled immigration quotas. 
With labor taking this position, what excuse 
can legislators have to reject such procedure? 

Every Congressman and Senator knows 
that the need for American economic aid to 
Italy would be considerably reduced and the 
heavy load on our taxpayers would be 
greatly lightened, if these unused quotas 
were to be used up by countries like Italy. 
A just and sound American immigration 
policy is of far greater help to our Italian 
ally than even financial aid. 

The best interests and highest ideals of 
our Nation demand that our outdated immi- 
gration laws be brought up to date and 
amended for the better. The 1950 census 
and not the 1920 census should be used as 
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a base for any quota system that Congress 
may desire. Not nativity but productivity 
should guide us in setting quotas. It is 
conceded that our supply of skilled and 
semiskilled labor is running out just when 
we need it most for our expanding defense 
production. 

Now is the time to repudiate rather than 
perpetuate an unjust and unwise immigra- 
tion law. Now is the time to facilitate and 
encourage rather than frustrate and discour- 
age visitors, travelers, and immigrants from 
free and friendly countries like Italy. To 
expand or even continue any such discrimi- 
nation in our immigration law is a costly 
blow to our national welfare and security 
and to our inspiring and constructive role 
abroad, We sincerely hope that every Sena- 
tor and Congressman will heed our earnest 
plea for strengthening the ideals and poli- 
cles which have made our Nation preat and 
powerful. These American ideals must be 
continued and strengthened if our Nation 
is to survive and thrive and fulfill its his- 
toric destiny. 

Senator LEHMAN’s DANGER SIGNALS 

A comprehensive revision of our immigra- 
tion laws is overdue; yet the task is so 
voluminous and complex and touches at so 
many sensitive spots the fabric of our na- 
tional life, that it could easily be the source 
of as much harm as good. For several years 
Senator Pat McCarran has been working on 
a thoroughgoing bill, bringing various stat- 
utes together and facing up to problems 
created by new world conditions. This bill, 
awaiting floor action, is more than 300 pages 
in length, a formidable legislative mouthful, 
A second bill, sponsored by Senator LEHMAN 
and a bi-partisan group, covers the same 
ground but at many points with a different 
emphasis. In part to escape the toils of 
creating new permanent legislation, Presi- 
dent Truman recently called for emergency 
measures dealing with a limited number of 
refugees. The citizen, as well as the legisla- 
tor, is challenged to get to the bottom of 
these respective proposals. 

In a luncheon speech in this city over the 
weekend Senator LEHMAN made a powerful 
appeal for his own bill, picking out numerous 
points at which the McCarran omnibus meas- 
ure departs from traditional American con- 
cepts of civil rights and fair play. It is dis- 
turbing, for instance, to find that national- 
ized citizens would be subject to the dire 
penalty of revocation of their citizenship 
for acts which native-born Americans can 
perform or not perform without any legal 
consequences. Thus citizenship is revoked 
if, within 10 years after nationalization, the 
individual refuses to testify before a con- 
gressional committee investigating subver- 
sive activities; or again, if he joins an or- 
ganzation on the Attorney General's list. 
As for the rights of aliens, summary depor- 
tation is directed for offenses, such as flaws 
in admission papers, which may be techni- 
cal in nature and which may only come to 
light years after entry. 

One provision in the omnibus bill provides 
that if a country refuses to accept an alien 
ordered deported to that country, no immi- 
grants can be accepted from that country 
thereafter. Such a rule could not only pro- 
voke endless quarrels with friendly nations, 
but yield to those behind the iron curtain 
a simple means of cutting off the flight of 
refugees. 

Senator LEHMAN’s exposition deserves, in 
our view, to be carefully noted. Any immi- 
gration policy must be framed so as to thwart 
the entry of subversives; and the capacity of 
our country to absorb new stock needs to 
be taken into account. But in this field, 
above all, standards of hospitality and fair- 
ness should prevail; any taint of racism or 
violation of fundamental liberties should be 
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avoided. Second-class citizenship is abhor- 
rent. There are factors making the present 
& peculiarly difficult time to evolve a just 
and permanent immigration policy; but the 
work, if it goes forward, should at least be 
under the gaze of an alert public. Senator 
LEHMAN has raised significant danger sig- 
nals, and they must be reckoned with in all 
future debate on these issues. 
Marcu 12, 1952. 
Watter’s omnibus immigration bill repre- 
sents departure from fundamental American 
principles regarding hearings, appeals, and 
human rights to live in freedom and securi- 
ty. Not only is this departure a serious 
threat to the liberty of individuals who 
struggle for the freedom our immigrant fa- 
thers fought for, but also it represents a 
trend which, if continued, may seriously im- 
pair other liberties, The complicated pro- 
cedures ex post facto effect and the delega- 
tion of policies to individuals without 
judicial supervision is repugnant to our basic 
American philosophy. They will doubtless 
result in cruel, harsh, arbitrary, and inhu- 
mane consequences to individuals and their 
families and stifle the freedom and oppor- 
tunities for which our country has so long 
fought and of which it has been for so long 
proud. Removal of political asylum, arbi- 
trary restriction on immigration and resi- 
dence of refugees seeking sanctuary from 
behind the iron curtain will cause untold 
grief to citizens’ relatives. They are bound 
to affect adversely prestige of our country in 
its international relations especially with 
liberation movements abroad. To spend 
millions for the Voice of America and to 
deny living proof that our voice is backed by 
an act to encourage world-wide freedom and 
democracy would have our words of heart 
and encouragement to unfortunate crusaders 
for freedom fall on doubtful ears. Further 
restriction of the quota system would seri- 
ously impair the influx of highly desirable 
persons whose ancestors in the past have 
and who would now contribute greatly to the 
integration and further expansion of our 
democratic way of life in business, industry, 
commerce, and intellectual pursuits at home 
and abroad. As the world’s greatest de- 
mocracy and the arsenal of all democracy in- 
tellectual and religious freedom should be 
made available physically as well as in 
theory and not be restricted by pure acci- 
dent. We should welcome the sincere free- 
dom-loving individuals of the world to live, 
worship, and contribute in a society which 
will then be living proof that opportunity, 
democracy, and security can and do exist in 
this sorry world. Because of the foregoing 
and the complicated character of WALTER'S 
bill we respectfully suggest that it be re- 
committed to a House committee for a 
thorough reconsideration of its contents and 
implications. 
Dr. SHMARYA KLEINMAN, 
President of the JCC of Detriot. 
Rev. Harry WOLF, 
Executive Director, Lutheran Chari- 
ties. 
Oren T. Moore, 
President, Board of Directors, Inter- 
national Institute. 
Father RAYMOND CLANCY, 
Director of Social Action Archdiocese 
of Detroit. 
Rev. SHELDON RAHN, 
Director of Social Service, Detroit 
Council of Churches, 


Marcu 12, 1952. 
Believe adoption of restrictive measures 
embodied in pending omnibus immigration 
bill would gravely imperil moral stature of 
United States and adversely affect America’s 
leadership among free nations. Believe 


quota system should be made more flexible 
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for reasons of self-interest and for further- 
ance of international good will. 
WALTER W. VANKIRE, 
Executive Director, Department of 
International Justice and Good 
Will, National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the U. S. 4. 


New YORK, N. Y., March 12, 1952. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
House of Representatives, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Please consider the serious restrictions now 
incorporated into pending omnibus codifica- 
tions of immigration legislation. There are 
increased restrictions on those applying for 
entry and hazards of deportation are in- 
creased so that average potential immigrants 
are severely penalized. Such restrictions do 
not offer protections from subversives, but 
rather create an isolationist immigration 
policy for United States. The 154,000 quota 
numbers available annually are so dis- 
tributed that approximately half are not 
used. We urge formula whereby unused 
quota numbers are made available for refu- 
gees’ relatives and needed workers and also 
to cancel current mortgaged quotas. 
PAUL C. EMPIE, 
Executive Director, 
National Lutheran Council, 


CcUNCIL FOR COMMUNITY ACTION, 
New York, N. Y., March 29, 1952. 
Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR HUMPHREY: We are enclos- 
ing herewith a copy of the letter which the 
Council for Community Action has mailed to 
every member of the Senate and House Judi- 
ciary Committees stating our opposition to 
the McCarran-Walter bills and our support 
of your bill. 

We want to congratulate you on your posi- 
tion and the vigorous action which you have 
taken in this matter, and trust that you will 
keep us informed of the progress of these 
bills. In the event that you require further 
cooperation on a community-action level, do 
not hesitate to advise us. 

Very truly yours, 
LEONARD N. COHEN, 
EpGAR NATHAN III. 
HARRY SUCHMAN, 
Legislative Committee, 
Council for Community Action. 


COUNCIL FOR COMMUNITY ACTION, 
New York, N. Y., March 28, 1952. 
Senator Par MCCARRAN, 
Chairman, United States 
Senate Judiciary Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR McCarran: At a meeting 
on March 25, 1952, the board of directors of 
the Council for Community Action, upon the 
recommendation of the council's legislative 
committee, adopted a resolution protesting 
the passage of the McCarran-Walter omni- 
bus immigration bills in their present forms 
and urging the approval of the Lehman- 
Humphrey-Roosevelt substitute bills. 

The Council for Community Action is a 
coordinating organization of over 30 com- 
munity groups on the West Side of Manhat- 
tan in New York City. 

The board strongly urges a reconsideration 
by the committee members of the McCarran- 
Walter bills because they perpetuate a racist 
discriminatory policy against West Indians, 
eastern and southern Europeans, and Asi- 
atics, fail to provide a greater opportunity for 
immigrants to enter the United States in not 
making provision for unused quota allot- 
ments and the retention for a quota basis of 
the 1920 census, the inadequate safeguards 
against autocratic administrative abuse, and 
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finally the inconsistent and undemocratic 
features of exclusion and deportation. 

The board further urges that legislation be 
immediately enacted which would carry out 
the emergency immigration policy of Prest- 
dent Harry Truman to admit a limited num- 
ber of European refugees to the United 
States without the application of the restric- 
tive changes in our present immigration 
laws. 

Very truly yours, 
Leonarp N. COHEN, 
Epcark NATHAN III, 
Harry SUCHMAN, 
Legislative Committee, Council 
for Community Action, 


POLISH IMMIGRATION COMMITTEE, 
New York, N. F., April 4, 1952. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: May I call your esteemed 
attention to the fact that a most tragic 
plight of thousands of displaced persons 
and refugees in Europe has resulted from 
the expiration of our Displaced Persons Act. 
This is especially true in regard to the situa- 
tion in Germany, where many of these un- 
happy people are now at the mercy of a de- 
cidedly inimical German population and 
German officialdom. 

The great humanitarian traditions of our 
country do not permit us to forsake these 
unfortunate victims of totalitarian oppres- 
sion. The confidence these people repose 
in the United States as the last rampart of 
freedom where the dignity of man is still 
preserved, prompt us to help them. 

The President’s message to Congress urg- 
ing the passage of adequate legislation for 
the admission of many thousands of war 
victims gives encouraging hope in that di- 
rection. Yet, it seems to us, that the Presi- 
dent’s proposal which exclusively embraces 
those displaced persons whose processing be- 
gan before August 1, 1951, offers no oppor- 
tunity for immigration to several thousands 
of unfortunate people who did not succeed 
in obtaining assurances by that time. Since 
their number at present’ is comparatively 
small, it would not constitute any problem 
to get sponsors in the United States for 
this very unhappy group. We believe that 
displaced persons and refugees principally 
should enjoy priority over the so-called sur- 
plus population, as they have no home or 
country. Human justice does not allow us 
to turn our backs on the displaced persons 
who remain in Germany. 

The President’s message in regard to the 
7,000 recent escapees deserves hearty approval 
and speedly realization. 

May we ask you kindly to include also in 
the proposed emergency legislation the for- 
mer Polish soldiers in Great Britain who 
were deprived of the privileges of the DP 
Act merely because they did not register 
before June 16, 1950—one of the conditions 
to qualify them for a visa. These Polish sol- 
diers met all the requirement except that 
they registered after the dead line; therefore, 
they have been refused visas under the Dis- 
placed Persons Act. Out of 18,000 visas al- 
lotted to this category, not more than 12,000 
were profited from. Thus, we think that our 
proposition will not be in any way a disre- 
gard of the intention of Congress concern- 
ing the admittance to the United States 
of Polish soldiers who fought so valiantly 
in the last war side by side with the Allies. 

We would like to take this opportunity 
to express our gratitude to you for your pro- 
posal of the bipartisan bill (S. 2842), which 
will probably be discussed at the same time 
when Congress will consider making essen- 
tial changes in our immigration and natural- 
ization laws. 
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We are especially thankful for the follow- 
ing provisions of the bill: 

1. Changing of the archaic and discrimi- 
natory old quota system by replacing it with 
a new system based on the 1950 census; 

2. Filling of total annual quota each year 
by allotting unused quotas to nationals 
whose countries have oversubscribed quotas, 
especially countries which are under Soviet 
domination; 

3. Abolition of quota mortgages incurred 
in connection with the DP Act. These mort- 
gages are tantamount to a serious reduction 
for many decades of immigration from coun- 
tries which have suffered most during the 
last war; 

4. Facilitation of the reunion of families 
by stretching the limits of kinship and by 
the inclusion of relatives not only of citi- 
zens but also those of legal residents of 
the United States of America. 

We, furthermore, appeal to you to effect 
the much-desired transformation of the 
Board of Immigration Appeals from its pres- 
ent status into an independent body of ju- 
diciary character. > 

Our experience in the field of resettlemen 
and immigration, especially with the Polish 
ethnic element, prompts us to hope that our 
appeal will be considered by you in the light 
of its merit when pending emergency relief 
measures and immigration legislation will be 
discussed on the floor of the Senate. 

May we thank you once again wholeheart- 
edly for your favorable action thus far in 
behalf of displaced persons and refugees. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. FELIX F. Buranr, 
President, 


New York, N. Y., April 8, 1952. 
To Members of the Eighty-second Congress, 

Second Session, Washington, D. C.: 

The below-named voluntary agencies who 
over a period of years have been concerned 
with the migration, reception, and resettle- 
ment of immigrants to the United States are 
enclosing for your attention a joint state- 
ment with reference to United States immi- 
gration legislation. 

American Friends Service Committee, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; American Fund 
for Czechoslovak Refugees, Inc., New 
York, N. L.; American National Com- 
mittee to Aid Homeless Armenians, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Hebrew Shelter- 
ing and Immigrant Aid Society, Inc., 
New York, N. Y.; International Social 
Service, Inc., New York, N. T.; Luther- 
an Resettlement Service, New York, 
N. Y.; Selfhelp of Emigres From Cen- 
tral Europe, Inc., New York, N. .; 
United Lithuanian Relief Fund of 
America, Inc., Brooklyn, N. . United 
Service for New Americans, Inc., New 
York, N. T.; United States Committee 
for the Care of European Children, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 


JOINT STATEMENT BY SPECIFIED AGENCIES CON- 
CERNING UNITED STATES IMMIGRATION LEG- 
ISLATION 
For the first time in 28 years, the United 

States Congress is considering a revision of 
our basic immigration laws. Decisions made 
today will affect our country’s welfare and 
shape the destinies of countless human be- 
ings for years to come. An opportunity to 
rectify past mistakes and provide for a lib- 
eralization of our immigration policies has 
now come in Congress. 

We, as voluntary agencies, having been 
concerned over a period of years with the 
migration, reception, and resettlement of 
immigrants to the United States, believe that 
immigration and naturalization legislation 
should refiect the American tradition which 
honors the dignity of man, We believe that 
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those sections of the current immigration 
law which refiect the fear of the stranger or 
hostility to certain national or racial groups 
should be eliminated. 

We believe it is of the utmost importance 
that the new legislation to be enacted posi- 
tively express our democratic tradition and 
our national heritage as defender of human 
rights. Such legislation, indicating a will- 
ingness to accept a share of immigration 
justified by our generous endowment of re- 
sources, would add immeasurably to the 
moral stature of the United States and would 
hearten those nations with which we are 
associated in a common effort to establish 
the conditions of a just and durable peace. 

More specifically, we believe that: 

The Congress should make the quota sys- 
tem more fiexible. Under existing legisla- 
tion provision is made of the possible ad- 
mission to the United States each year of 
154,000 quota immigrants. For one reason 
or another, the quotas assigned to many 
countries are not now being filled. Pooling 
or adjusting of unused quotas is essential 
to facilitate family reunion, to provide skills 
needed in our country, and to offer asylum to 
persecuted victims of totalitarian regimes. 
Moreover, such utilization of unused quotas 
will help to relieve the overload of excess 
populations in certain European ccuntries 
and thus aid in the creation of greater eco- 
nomic and political stability. 

The Congress should complete the process 
of amending immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws so that all discriminatory provi- 
sions based upon considerations of color, 
race, or sex would be removed. 

The Congress should establish a system of 
fair hearings and appeals respecting the is- 
suance of visas and exclusion and deporta- 
tion proceedings. It is right and proper that 
Congress shall approve such precautionary 
measures as may be required to insure our 
Nation against the infiltration of individuals 
hostile to the basic principles of the Con- 
stitution and institutions of the United 
States. We believe this end can be achieved 
without the imposition of such restrictive 
measures as would violate the American con- 
ception of justice. 

On the .basis of the foregoing, an exami- 
nation of the Walter and McCarran bills re- 
veals that, contrary to certain current im- 
pressions, these bills, as now drafted, would 
among other negative features do the fol- 
lowing: 

Perpetuate the waste of at least half of 
our allowable quota numbers by refusing to 
revise our ancient quota system. For ex- 
ample, Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
have a quota of 65,721 annually, which num- 
bers are largely unused. (For the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1951, approximately 50,000 
of these numbers were not used, according 
to preliminary figures of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service.) Because there 
is no provision in the proposed bill for pool- 
ing of unused quotas, the waste of approxi- 
mately one-half of the present total quota of 
154,000 immigration visas would be con- 
tinued. 

Perpetuate some of the existing discrim- 
ination against racial and nationality groups, 
and add new ones. While the bills take a 
forward step by making all peoples, regard- 
less of race, eligible to immigration and nat- 
uralization, they nevertheless perpetuate 
certain objectionable racist features. Both 
bills include for the first time a minimum 
legal quota for all Asian countries, but 
provide that a person who is “attributable 
by as much as one-half of his ancestry” to 
any Asian country east of Persia must be 
charged to the quota for that country, re- 
gardless of his place of birth. For the United 
States not to apply the country of birth 
formula uniformly is to continue racial dis- 
crimination against certain native citizens 
of other countries on the grounds of their 
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ancestry. The bills also continue present 
discrimination against southern, central, and 
eastern Europeans, through the national 
origins basis for assigning quotas. The 
anachronistic census year of 1920 is per- 
petuated as a base for determining quota 
allocation although the more modern figures 
of either the 1940 or 1950 census are avail- 
able and more representative of the actual 
composition of American populations. 

A new provision limits to 100 the number 
of immigrants “born in a colony or other de- 
pendent area for which no separate quota 
has been established,” who may be charged 
to the quota of the governing country. This 
section, in its impact, discriminates es- 
pecially against would-be immigrants from 
Jamaica, Trinidad, and other colonies of 
the West Indies now chargeable without such 
limitation to the always unfilled British 
quota. 

Further restrict immigration into this 
country of desirable would-be citizens; for 
instance, the bills eliminate from the class 
of quota-exempt immigrants such groups 
as professors. They extend to victims of re- 
ligious persecution and close relatives of 
citizens and resident aliens, existing literacy 
requirements from which present law ex- 
empts them. The omission of these exemp- 
tions runs counter to one of the claimed pur- 
poses of the bill, the reuniting of families. 

Make it possible for totalitarian standards 
of justice to exclude immigrants from ad- 
mission to the United States. The McCar- 
ran bill provides for the exclusion of aliens 
who have been convicted of two or more of- 
fenses other than purely political offenses, 
regardless of whether the offenses involved 
moral turpitude, if the aggregate possible 
sentence to confinement was 5 years. The 
Walter bill would require the 5-year sentence 
to have been actually imposed. This, in 
effect, would actually make even Nazi or 
Communist court convictions a bar 
entry in spite of the fact that the offenses 
might have involved no moral turpitude. 
For example, a person convicted twice of vio- 
lating a Communist law against religious 
worship becomes ineligible to enter the 
United States. 

Make many new unreasonable and arbi- 
trary provisions regarding naturalization and 
bases for deportation. The McCarran bill in 
particular eliminates the statute of limita- 
tions in many deportation cases. Both bills 
create numerous grounds for deportation not 
easily susceptible to judicial review. For 
example, the McCarran bill provides for the 
deportation of an alien who “in the opinion 
of the Attorney General has heretofore with- 
in 5 years after entry become or hereafter 
and at any time after entry shall be or shall 
have been a public charge from causes not 
affirmatively shown to have arisen after 
entry.” The Walter bill provides for the de- 
portation of an alien who “in the opinion of 
the Attorney General, has within 5 yéars 
aiter entry become a public charge from 
causes not affirmatively shown to have arisen 
after en 

The McCarran bill would require the de- 
portation of any person who is institutional- 
ized in a mental hospital within 5 years after 
entry regardless of whether or not at public 
expense. The Walter bill limits deportation 
to aliens institutionalized at public expense. 
These provisions would treat more harshly 
persons suffering from mental conditions 
than from physical, a differentiation which 
has no validity in this era of enlightened 
medicine. The Senate version, in particular, 
is objectionable, in that the mere hospitali- 
zation, even though not at public expense, 
makes the alien deportable. Neither bill 


would limit deportation where the condition 
arose because of circumstances that devel- 
oped after entry (241 (c) (3)). 
Neighborhood investigations. Under ex- 
isting law, neighborhood investigations of 
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applicants for naturalization are made when- 
ever indicated under the general authority 
vested in the Attorney General to investigate 
an applicant’s qualification for naturaliza- 
tion. The new bill would make such neigh- 
borhood investigations mandatory unless it 
is specifically waived by the Attorney 2 
eral (B. sec. 335 (a)). 

Makes inadequate provision for Breet 
process. Both bills fail to provide necessary 
judicial protection to the alien by omitting 
to make provision for a Board of Immigta- 
tion Appeals (BIA) (the Walter report 
recommends retention of present non- 
statutory BIA), and also omitting to pro- 
vide for a Visa Review Board. They ex- 
plicitly deny further inquiry to any alien 
who may appear to the examining officer to 
be excludable under paragraphs 27, 28, and 
29 of section 212 (a), relating to subversive 
classes (sec. 235 (c))—a discretion that is 
contrary to normal democratic procedures. 

We wish to register hereby our support for 
immigration legislation which will eliminate 
the negative featuses mentioned above as 
existing in current law or in pending bills 
and which will at the same time incorporate 
into positive provisions the general princi- 
ples herein enumerated. 

The following agencies have authorized 
their names to be affixed to this statement: 

American Friends Service Committee, Inc.; 
American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees, 
Inc.; American National Committee to Aid 
Homeless Armenians; Hebrew Sheltering and 
Immigrant Aid Society, Inc.; International 
Social Service, Inc.; Lutheran Resettlement 
Service; Selfhelp of Emigres from Central 
Europe, Inc.; United Lithuanian Relief Fund 
of America, Inc.; United Service for New 
Americans, Inc.; United States Committee 
for the Care of European Children, Inc. 


AMENDMENT OF RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION ACT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, Senate bill 515. 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 515) to amend the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation Act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certain 
amendments have been reported by the 
committee. The first amendment will 
be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
line 4, after the word “amended,” it is 
proposed to insert “(including Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 1 of 1952).” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment is agreed to. 
The next amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In line 8, 
after the period, it is proposed to strike 
out “It shall be the duty of said” and 
insert “The.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment is agreed to 
The next amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In line 9, after 
the word “Corporation,” it is proposed 
to insert “is authorized.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, may I 
ask what is now being considered? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senate bill 
515, concerning the RFC. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, none 
of the members of the committee, or 
very few of them, are present. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield 
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so that I may suggest the absence of a 
quorum? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll, 

ane Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be vacated, and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the next commit- 
tee amendment. 

The next amendment was on page 1, 
line 10, after the word “agriculture”, to 
insert “and.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Mr. Theo- 
dore Herz, former staff director of the 
RFC subcommittee, be allowed the privi- 
lege of the floor in order to assist me 
during the debate on S. 515. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendments be considered after 
a vote is had on the Byrd substitute. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Will the Senator 
from Arkansas restate his unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I ask unanimous 
consent that the committee amend- 
ments, of which two or three were 
agreed to today before a quorum call 
was ordered but subsequently vacated, 
be considered after a vote is had on the 
Byrd substitute. One or two perfecting 
amendments have been drawn in expla- 
nation of which I should like to have an 
opportunity to speak. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, I have no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I understand that 
consideration of the substitute would not 
be in order until the committee amend- 
ments had been considered. Therefore 
I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendments be considered after 
a vote is had on the Byrd substitute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That may be 
done by unanimous consent, but the 
Chair would caution the Senator from 
Arkansas that if the Byrd substitute 
should be agreed to in advance of the 
committee amendments, of course the 
committee amendments could not be 
voted on. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I understand: 
and, in that event, the bill as reported 
by the committee would also be super- 
seded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Arkansas asks unanimous con- 
sent that a vote be taken on the substi- 
tute offered by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] before the committee 
amendments are considered. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, do 
I understand that the Senator from 
Arkansas moves to reconsider the votes 
by which several committee amendments 
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were agreed to today, and hold consid- 
eration of the committee amendments 
in abeyance until the substitute is voted 
on? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That would solve 
the problem. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. There are 
also several perfecting amendments 
which should be considered. , 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Several 
committee amendments have already 
been agreed to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The purport of my 
request is that the action whereby the 
committee amendments were adopted be 
vacated and that all the committee 
amendments be considered after a vote 
is had on the Byrd substitute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the votes by which the committee 
amendments on page 1, lines 4, 8, and 9, 
were agreed to will be reconsidered, and, 
without objection, the request of the 
Senator from Arkansas is granted. 

The question, therefore, is on the 
amendment, in the nature of a substitute, 
offered by the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrrp] for himself and other 
Senators. é 

The amendment, in the nature of a 
substitute, offered by Mr. Byrp (for him- 
self, Mr. BRICKER, Mr. KEM, Mr. ROBERT- 
SON, Mr. WILLIAMS, and Mr. FERGUSON) 
is as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

“That this act may be cited as the ‘Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Liquidation 
Act.“ 

“Sec. 2. (a) The first sentence of section 
3 (a) of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration Act, as amended (15 U.S. C. 603 (a)), 
is amended by striking out ‘through June 30, 
1956’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘until the 
close of business on the one hundred and 
twentieth day following the date of enact- 
ment of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion Liquidation Act.’ 

“(b) Subsection (f) of section 4 of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, as 
amended (15 U. S. C. 604 (f)). is amended by 
striking out ‘June 30, 1954’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘the date of enactment of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Liquida- 
tion Act.’ 

“(c) Except as otherwise provided in this 
act, the liquidation of assets and winding up 
of affairs of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration shall be carried out as expeditiously 
as possible in accordance with the provisions 
of sections 9 and 10 of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act. The unused bal- 
ance of the moneys belonging to the Cor- 
poration required by such sections to be paid 
into the Treasury shall be used exclusively 
for the reduction of the public debt. 

“(d) In the exercise of his powers and 
functions under section 10 of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall not extend the 
maturity of or renew any loan made, or 
securities and obligations purchased, by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation beyond 
the date provided in the loan contract or 
other agreement or commitment, but the 
Secretary may, in aid of orderly liquidation, 
exercise a sound discretion in respect of the 
time which shall be allowed any obligor of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
make interim payments on an outstanding 
obligation. 

“(e) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to incur and pay out of the funds 
of the Corporation all administrative ex- 
penses necessary to carry out the functions 
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vested in him as a result of the enactment of 
this act. Such expenses shall be limited to 
and charged against amounts made available 
to the Corporation or to the Secretary of the 
Treasury in appropriation acts for applicable 
administrative expenses, which amounts 
shall not include any sums transferred to an 
Officer or agency of the Government, other 
than the Secretary of the Treasury, under 
sections 3 and 4 of this act. The activities 
engaged in by the Secretary of the Treasury 
as a result of the enactment of this act shall 
continue to be subject to the provisions of 
the Government Corporation Control Act. 

“Sec. 3. Effective 120 days after the date 
of enactment of this act, all the functions, 
powers, duties, and authority of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation with respect 
to the administration and supervision of the 
rubber program (Rubber Act of 1948, as 
amended), the tin program (Public Law 
125, 80th Cong., as amended), and the abaca 
program (Public Law 683, 81st Cong.), to- 
gether with all properties, assets, funds, con- 
tracts, loans, liabilities; commitments, au- 
thorizations, allocations, personnel, and rec- 
ords primarily related to the exercise of such 
functions, powers, duties, and authority are 
hereby transferred to the Secretary of Com- 
merce. Except as specifically provided here- 
in, this section shall not be construed to 
modify or repeal any of the acts under which 
such programs are carried out. 

“Sec. 4. The President may transfer to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Federal Re- 
serve banks, or any existing department, 
agency, Official, or corporation of the Govern- 
ment he may designate, or to a new agency 
(other than a corporation), the functions, 
powers, duties, and authority conferred by 
him on the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration under section 303 of Executive Order 
10161, dated September 9, 1950 (15 F. R. 
6105), with respect to the production de- 
fense loan program authorized by section 
302 of the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
together with all assets, funds, contracts, 
loans, liabilities, commitments, authoriza- 
tions, allocations, personnel, and records pri- 
marily related to the exercise of such func- 
tions, powers, duties, and authority. In the 
event that the President does not transfer 
such functions, powers, duties, and authority 
within 120 days after the enactment of this 
act, such functions, powers, duties, and au- 
thority, together with all assets, funds, con- 
tracts, loans, liabilities, commitments, au- 
thorizations, allocations, personnel, and rec- 
ords primarily related to the exercise of such 
functions, powers, duties, and authority, are 
transferred to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Secretary shall exercise such functions, 
powers, duties, and authority until such time 
as the President shall otherwise provide in 
the manner hereinbefore prescribed. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation shall 
continue to exercise such functions, powers, 
duties, and authority in accordance with 
such Executive order until the President 
makes the transfer authorized by this sec- 
tion, or 120 days after the date of enactment 
of this act, whichever shall occur first. 

“Sec. 5. (a) The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation shall continue to exercise its 
functions, powers, duties, and authority un- 
der section 409 of the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950 until 120 days after the date of 
enactment of this act. 

“(b) Effective 120 days after the date of 
enactment of this act, all functions, powers, 
duties, and authority of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation under section 409 of 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, to- 
gether with all assets, funds, contracts, loans, 
liabilities, commitments, authorizations, al- 
locations, personnel, and records primarily 
related to the exercise of such functions, 
powers, duties, and authority, are trans- 
ferred to the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
shall be performed, exercised, and adminis- 
tered by the Secretary in accordance with 
the provisions of such section, 
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“Sec. 6. Within 120 days after the enact- 
ment of this act, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is authorized and directed to 
transfer to the Department of the Air Force, 
without reimbursement, Plancor 2304, con- 
sisting of an industrial plant at North Graf- 
ton, Mass., together with all improvements 
and appurtenant facilities, and the ma- 
chinery, equipment, and other personal 
property accessory thereto except inventories 
of raw materials and work in progress. 

“Sec. 7. No suit, action, or other proceed- 
ing lawfully commenced by or against the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation shall 
abate by reason of the termination of suc- 
cession of the Corporation; but the court 
may, on motion or supplemental petition 
filed at any time within 12 months after the 
date of such termination of succession and 
showing a necessity for a survival of such 
suit, action, or other proceeding to obtain a 
settlement of the questions involved, allow 
the same to be maintained by or against the 
officer or agency of the Government perform- 
ing the functions with respect to which any 
such suit, action, or other proceeding was 
commenced. 

“Sec. 8. (a) Upon the termination of suc- 
cession of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration the Administrator of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation shall make a 
full report to the Congress. 

“(b) During such period of time as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall be engaged 
in liquidating the assets and winding up the 
affairs of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, pursuant to section 10 of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation Act, he 
shall make quarterly reports to the Congress 
setting forth the progress of such liquida- 
tion and winding up of affairs.” 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
last year, when public confidence in the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation had 
been severely shaken by disclosure of 
unsavory operations in which that agen- 
cy was involved, the senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] introduced S. 1376, 
providing for dissolution of the RFC and 
transfer to other agencies of those func- 
tions related to national defense. 

I was one of the cosponsors of that bill 
and shortly after its introduction I of- 
fered a companion bill (S. 1647) de- 
signed to eliminate the Government as 
a normal and continuing instrumentali- 
ty of business credit but providing a 
plan whereby funds would be more read- 
ily available to sound borrowers who 
needed longer repayment terms than 
commercial banks normally will allow. 

S. 1376 was reported by the Banking 
and Currency Committee without recom- 
mendation and has been on the Senate 
Calendar since July 13, 1951. I have not 
pressed for action by our committee on 
S. 1647 because I felt we should first dis- 
pose of the Byrd bill. 

It was not my feeling last year, nor is 
it now, that improper practices involv- 
ing a small number of RFC employees, 
serious as they were, furnished sufficient 
justification to summarily abolish the 
agency and I have only commendation 
for the fine job done by my friend, Stuart 
Symington, who recently resigned as Ad- 
ministrator, in his efforts to restore the 
RFC to the repute it had in the early 
days of its existence under Jesse Jones, 
It is inevitable, however, that a Govern- 
ment agency making loans which com- 
mercial lending agencies cannot or will 
not make offers an open invitation to 
favoritism and influence and it is my 
belief that such activities should be held 
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to a minimum and reserved to meet 
emergency conditions such as those un- 
der which the RFC was founded. 

I feel that such emergency conditions 
do not now exist. I am convinced that 
the legitimate field for RFC operations 
has now narrowed to the point where its 
overhead, as now organized, will be out 
of all proportion to the return from loans 
it should handle and that economy as 
well as adherence to the principle of 
keeping the Government out of private 
business demands such action as is pro- 
posed in S. 1376. 

This bill was carefully drafted, with 
the assistance of the Senate legislative 
counsel and checked with the Bureau 
of the Budget, the General Accounting 
Office, and the RFC to be sure that it 
would carry out the intentions of the 
authors without unintentional damage 
to any essential Government function, 
It was specifically revised, after first be- 
ing introduced as S. 1116, to meet ob- 
jections offered in the hearings by Mr. 
Charles E. Wilson, Director of the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization. Every ef- 
fort has been made to protect and pre- 
serve defense-related functions of the 
RFC and to continue them without in- 
terruption, interference, or delay. At 
the same time, effort was made to dis- 
continue old-line functions of the RFC 
which were spawned in depression and 
are not needed in a period of inflation. 

An exhaustive statement and analysis 
of the bill by the senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] can be found on 
pages 133 to 142 of hearings on RFC Act 
amendments of 1951 before the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, April 30, 
1951, including a series of questions and 
answers covering every aspect of the 
matter. Therefore, I shall not attempt 
to go over the same ground today. 

Briefly stated, the contents of the bill 
are as follows: 

It would terminate the Corporation’s 
lending powers on the date of its enact- 
ment into law, and would dissolve the 
Corporation 120 days following that date. 
It expressly refers to sections 9 and 10 
of the RFC Act providing for liquidation 
of assets and winding up of affairs of 
the RFC by the RFC itself, after the 
date of enactment of the bill, and by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, after the fol- 
lowing 120 days. 

While prohibiting the Secretary of the 
Treasury from extending maturities or 
renewing loans, it does permit the Sec- 
retary to allow RFC debtors to make in- 
terim payments. It permits the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to use RFC funds 
for administrative expenses to the ex- 
tent they are made available in appro- 
priation acts to the RFC or the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. However, no funds 
connected with the administration of 
the tin, rubber, or abaca programs or 
the défense-loan program.may be so 
used by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
view of other provisions in the bill con- 
cerning the transfer of these programs, 
Any unused balance of RFC moneys aft- 
er liquidation shall be paid into the 
Treasury and used only to reduce the 
public debt. 

The tin, rubber, and abacã programs 
are transferred to the Secretary of Com- 
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merce for continued operation. As to the 
defense-loan program under the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, this bill author- 
izes the President to transfer from the 
RFC to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Federal Reserve banks, and any other 
department or agency of the Govern- 
ment, including any new agency the 
President may create, all functions of the 
RFC in connection with this program. 
If, however, the President does not effect 
such transfer within 120 days after 
enactment of the bill, such functions au- 
tomatically are transferred to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for operation. 

As to the powers of the RFC under the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, the 
bill provides that the RFC shall continue 
to exercise them until 120 days after 
enactment of the bill, and thereafter 
they are to be transferred to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for operation. A 
special provision of the bill directs the 
RFC to transfer to the Air Force, with- 
out reimbursement, the North Grafton, 
Mass., industrial plant—Plancor 2304, 
The bill further provides that no pro- 
ceeding against the RFC shall abate 
when the life of the Corporation ends, 
and allows 12 months after that date for 
the action to be maintained against the 
Government agency then performing the 
RFC functions involved in the suit. 

The RFC Administrator is required to 
make a report to the Congress upon the 
termination of the life of the RFC, and 
quarterly reports are required from the 
Secretary of the Treasury while he is 
liquidating the corporation. 

In advocating passage of Senate bill 
1376, I call to the attention of the Senate 
the fact that Hon. Herbert Hoover, who 
established the RFC; Hon. Eugene Meyer, 
the first head of the Corporation; Hon. 
Jesse Jones, who administered its af- 
fairs longer than any one; Hon. Emil 
Schram, one of Mr. Jones’ successors as 
chairman; Hon. Marriner S. Eccles, 
long-time Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board; and Gov. James F. Byrnes, 
speaking for himself and quoting former 
President Roosevelt, all favor the dis- 
continuance of this agency. 

Some of the reasons for that action 
are: 

First. The emergency which prompted 
its creation no longer exists. 

Second. If any function it now per- 
forms to aid lending is desirable, it 
should be in the hands of the agency 
which possesses most of the other mone- 
tary and fiscal powers in the Govern- 
ment, namely the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. 

Third. The continuance of RFC is in 
conflict with the Government’s present 
efforts to hold down loans in order that 
inflation may be discouraged. 

Fourth. It is difficult to retain top- 
policy men in an agency performing only 
a stand-by function. The recent RFC 
Boards have not adequately measured 
loan applications in the light of the pub- 
lic interest. 

Fifth. Any institution with power to 
use Treasury funds lends itself directly 
to political pressure. 

Sixth. Recent disclosures have shaken 
confidence in the RFC, so as to make du- 
bious its usefulness, k 
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Seventh. Abolition of the RFC will 
eventually result in a substantial reduc- 
tion in the number of employees. 

Eighth. Its existence only adds to the 
burden of managing the public debt, 
since it borrows from the Treasury. 

Ninth. It is not a legitimate function 
of our Government to be in the lending 
business, In order to justify it at any 
time, the reasons must be overwhelming. 

Tenth. If the Corporation confines its 
operations to small business, it inevitably 
will do so at a loss. As a consequence, 
there will be a constant striving to extend 
its activities so as to justify its exist- 
ence. 

Eleventh. If all interest and other 
charges are taken into consideration for 
final liquidation, the net result since the 
beginning, including huge bank, insur- 
ance, railroad and mortgage income, will 
scarcely reach the break-even point. 

Twelfth. The results of the short 
tenure of the recent management have 
not been encouraging, and the manner of 
leaving of top officials has not con- 
tributed to confidence in the RFC. 

Thirteenth. The loans made by RFC 
constitute an infinitesimal—less than 1 
percent—fraction of the credit extended 
by the banks. 

Against these cogent reasons for aboli- 
tion, there was advanced legitimate con- 
cern on two points; but both have been 
met in the revised bill. 

Mr. Charles E. Wilson, then Director 
of the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
made two objections to the first bill, Sen- 
ate bill 1116, introduced by the senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. Mr. 
Wilson said that the RFC plays a sig- 
nificant role in the mobilization program 
by servicing loans approved by the De- 
fense Production Administration. He 
was afraid abolition of the Corporation 
and the necessary shifting of responsi- 
bilities in servicing these loans would en- 
tail costly delays to defense production 
programs at this time; and he urged, 
therefore, that any deficiencies in the 
operation of the RFC be met by reorgan- 
izing it, rather than by abolishing it. 
These activities are merely the paying of 
the bill, so to speak, and servicing the 
loans, since the RFC has no responsibility 
for Defense Act loans. The Armed Serv- 
ices and other organizations have pri- 
mary responsibility. The RFC merely 
acts as an agent. 

The revised bill, Senate bill 1376, pro- 
vides for the transfer of this function to 
the Secretary of the Treasury or other 
agencies the President might designate. 
Then, in order to prevent a lapse, 120 
days would be provided under the bill, 
should it pass, during which the RFC 
may continue to perform functions dele- 
gated to it under the Defense Production 
Act. In the event the Secretary of the 
Treasury should certify that he has an 
organization available to take over the 
service in less than 120 days, the transfer 
would be made in less time. 

The second objection of Mr. Wilson 
was the transfer of some functions from 
the Corporation to the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. He said in his opinion this 
would be unfortunate, because the Office 
of Defense Mobilization has a very small 


staff and operates as a policy-making ` 
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organization. The first bill provided that 
certain operational activities related to 
rubber, and so forth, be transferred to 
the Office of Defense Mobilization; but 
the revised bill provides that those ac- 
tivities be transferred to the Secretary 
of Commerce. 

The senior Senator from Virginia said: 

I should like to emphasize that the present 
bill, the present revised bill, meets the objec- 
tion of Mr. Charles E. Wilson. 


The second point of legitimate con- 
cern was what would happen to busi- 
ness loans with particular reference to 
small-business loans; the ones now made 
by the RFC. 

The bill discontinues these for the 
reasons often stated, namely, that the 
lending activities of the RFC, both ac- 
tive and inactive, under present condi- 
tions, and their requirements in the fore- 
seeable future, are nonessential, infla- 
tionary, and constitute a temptation for 
abuse. 

Over a period of years Members of 
Congress have had before them almost 
continuously the so-called problem of 
small business, with a desire to assist 
and encourage the organization and de- 
velopment of this phase of our economy 
for the preservation and extension of 
private and competitive enterprise. 

As to the need of small business for 
credit funds, the opinion seems to range 
all the way from a denial of the exist- 
ence of any legitimate demands which 
cannot readily be met, to the proposals 
of various kinds for the liberalization of 
credit requirements of existing agencies, 
and for the organization of new agencies 
where credit would be easy to get. 

Some advocates of the latter take the 
extreme position that such “capital 
banks” to supply capital funds or credit 
should be free from the management or 
influence of anyone with the “banker’s 
tradition”—in other words, that such an 
institution should not be in charge of 
the kind of man whose life has been de- 
voted to distinguishing between various 
types of credit, between good monage- 
ment and poor, between good moral risks 
and poor—but should be operated by 
those who know nothing at all about 
those vital phases of sound credit. The 
inference is that they would open the 
doors and would invite all who wished 
to come in and get it. 

It seems to be overlooked entirely that 
the banking business itself constitutes 
one of the largest segments of small 
business in the country. In fact, except 
for a few hundred banks, all the banks 
are small institutions; and a few years 
ago the average salary of all bank offi- 
cers was given as $3,500. No one, there- 
fore, could be more conscious of the needs 
of small business or more anxious for 
its successful operation than the banker, 

The banker's knowledge of the appli- 
cant, of his character and capacity, and 
of a particular’ business in his commu- 
nity is his stock in trade. Few others 
could combine his ability to judge and 
his desire to assist in developing a suc- 
cessful and prosperous business in his 
community. 

However, it is necessary to put the 
bank in a position to extend such credit 
Without jeopardizing its position. The 
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banker can neither afford nor willingly 
permit any substantial amount of his 
assets to be slow or capital loans. But 
obviously banks, as quasi public institu- 
tions, can neither function profitably nor 
serve adequately the legitimate needs of 
their customers and the reasonable in- 
terests of their communities, if required 
to be 100-percent liquid. 

Furthermore, apparent liquidity, con- 
sisting of huge portfolios of Government 
bonds representing the major portion of 
total assets, could be converted into in- 
solvency by a depreciation in the value 
of such bonds. 

It follows that convertibility of assets, 
rather than liquidity, is the real answer 
to banking stability and to the greatest 
degree of usefulness of the banking 
business. 

From all this diversity it would seem 
wise, if possible, to use existing institu- 
tions rather than to create expensive new 
Federal bureaus. 

It is well to keep in mind also that 
those who desire credit are not always 
able to meet even the most liberal credit 
requirements. Many of the new and 
small businesses are uneconomic, and, 
regardless of credit facilities and avail- 
ability of funds, cannot qualify as rea- 
sonable credit risks. 

On the other hand, there undoubtedly 
is a legitimate need for sound, construc- 
tive credit—capital slow loans—that 
should be met. It should be available 
simply, quickly, inexpensively, and ‘ree 
from cumbersome requirements in its ex- 
tension and in its administration. The 
best possible media for such credit are 
the banks themselves, 

Under my bill, now pending in the 
Banking and Currency Committee, the 
banker could very well act favorably 
upon applications, because the loans 
would be underwritten by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

Senate bill 1647 provides: 

Subject to such limitations, restrictions, 
and regulations as the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System may pre- 
scribe, any Federal Reserve bank may guar- 
antee any chartered banking institution 
against loss of principal or interest on or 
may make a commitment to purchase and 
thereafter purchase from a chartered bank- 
ing institution, any loan made to a business 
enterprise which has a maturity of not more 
than 10 years when it appears to the sat- 
isfaction of such Federal Reserve bank that 
the business enterprise is unable to obtain 
requisite financial assistance on a reason- 
able basis from the usual sources. No Fed- 
eral Reserve bank under this section shall 
guarantee or make a commitment to pur- 


chase more than 90 percent of the unpaid 
balance of any loan. 


This bill does not provide additional 
authority for the expansion of the use of 
credit, but simply transfers authority 
now existing in the RFC. It is substan- 
tially the same as Senate bill 408, which 
was reported by the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee on April 28, 
1947. 

It meets the condition laid down in a 
letter of William McC. Martin, Jr., Chair- 
man, Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, addressed to me under 
date of June 6, 1951. He said: 

As stated in my letter to you of May 21, 
& variety of measures are now being taken, 
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especially by the Federal Reserve System, to 
discourage any extensions of credit that are 
not essential for defense, and consequently, 
we feel that there is a serious question as 
to the advisability of, and the Board would 
not be prepared at this time to sponsor any 
changes in the law which would provide ad- 
ditional authority for the expansion of the 
use of credit, even by small businesses, for 
any purposes that are not closely related to 
defense needs. 


The same policy is said to govern at 
the RFC. 

Mr. Martin continues: 

If, however, Congress should consider it 
desirable to utiljze the Federal Reserve banks 
to provide financial assistance to small busi- 
ness through guaranties of loans by financ- 
ing institutions * 1 believe the en- 
closed draft (S. 1647) would be adequate for 
this purpose. 


This would seem to provide perfectly 
for the needs of small business. If each 
of the 15,000 banks of the country were 
to handle 1 such loan, that would 
amount to approximately 5 times the 
number of loans expected to be made 
by the RFC—3,100—during this fiscal 
year. 

If Senate bill 1376 is passed, we shall 
have taken the first step by doing away 
with the present outmoded RFC organi- 
zation and transferring its remaining 
essential functions to the agencies best 
fitted to handle them efficiently. When 
that shall have been done those who feel 
that a gap has been created which might 
be detrimental to small business can 
join me in opening the way for com- 
mercial lending institutions to do the 
job, with the Federal Reserve System 
backing them by spreading the risk, just 
as the RFC usually did under the wise 
and sound administration of Jesse Jones. 

This is the American way—to let pri- 
vate enterprise do the job with a mini- 
mum of necessary backing from govern- 
mental agencies, rather than turn the 
whole job over to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I urge this course in fhe name of effi- 
ciency and economy, and also because it 
is in keeping with my firm conviction 
that we have a solemn obligation to pre- 
serve intact the system of individual en- 
terprise and constitutional liberty which 
we inherited from our forefathers. 


SEIZURE OF THE STEEL PLANTS 


Mr. LANGER and Mr. BRICKER rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN in the chair). The Senator 
from North Dakota is recognized. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, day be- 
fore yesterday, when the Senate had its 
first so-called opportunity to vote against 
the seizure of the steel industry by the 
President of the United States, I was one 
of the two Republicans who voted against 
the amendment. I wish to say that that 
vote was cast by me only after very 
serious consideration. I am not con- 
cerned today about the profits of the 
steel companies, as to whether they are 
making too much or too little. I am 
concerned only with the question wheth- 
er the action of the President of the 
United States was constitutional or un- 
constitutional, the question of whether 
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he had the right to do what he did or 
did not have that right. 

Upon investigation, Mr. President, I 
find that there are very few precedents. 
Fortunately, there is one which I intend 
to read in full this afternoon. It is an 
opinion rendered in a case which was 
pending when I was the attorney gen- 
eral of my State. 

In the dead of winter, a strike occurred 
at the lignite coal mines in North Da- 
kota. The Governor of the State re- 
quested my opinion as to whether he had 
a right to intervene and to have the 
militia dig the coal, in order to keep peo- 
ple from freezing to death. I may say 
in passing that some of that coal, when 
mined, would, of course, go to the neigh- 
boring State of Minnesota. 

I rendered an opinion holding that the 
chief executive of North Dakota had 
that right; that, if he honestly believed 
that in order to prevent people from 
freezing to death he had to take over the 
mines, it was his duty to take them over. 

Gov. Lynn J. Frazier, who afterward 
came to the Senate, took over the mines. 
His action was challenged in court. 
There ‘was at that time sitting in the 
Federal Court, Judge Charles F. Amidon, 
who, among all the Federal judges in the 
United States, was ranked among those 
at the very top; a man who was re- 
peatedly honored by the American Bar 
Association and who had occupied the 
position of Federal judge for a great 
number of years and had had a world 
of experience. 

The case was presented to him by very 
able counsel on behalf of the coal com- 
panies. On behalf of the State, Seth 
Richardson, of Fargo, N. Dak., an out- 
standing Republican, later Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States 
under Herbert Hoover, appeared in court 
to uphold the power of the Governor of 
the State to take over the property. I 
am sure every Senator on this floor will 
be interested in the decision of Judge 
Amidon, which was rendered on Decem- 
ber 1, 1919. The decision is short, and 
I shall, therefore, read it, Mr. President, 
because it establishes a precedent for the 
action of President Truman in taking 
over the steel plants. The decision is re- 
ported in 283 Federal, at page 415. The 
distinguished judge said: 

Every strike in a key industry involves 
three rights: The rights of employer, the 
rights of employees, and the rights of the 
public. The greatest of these is the rights 
of the public. The firm establishment of 
the supremacy by law of the rights of the 
public is the next step in the life of the 
American people. Heretofore the public has 
been the sufferer. Private rights have been 
placed above public welfare. Employer and 
employees have been permitted to fight, 
while the public has acted simply as a police 
officer and borne most of the loss. By long 
suffering we have got sufficient wisdom to 
end that regime. 

What are the controlling facts of the 
present coal strike, as they appear in North 


Dakota? Lignite coal is the fuel of the 


western half of the State. The industry 
has been developing there for a period of 
25 years. Slowly and steadily it has sup- 
planted other forms of fuel. Domestic and 
public life have come to depend upon the 
operation of the mines. The public has 
been taught by the owners to believe that 
the coal supply will not be stopped on the 
verge of winter. Plants have been adapted 
to the use of lignite. It is not practical 
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to substitute some other fuel, even if that 
could be obtained. 

Lignite is peculiar. It has to be used 
soon after it is mined. If it is exposed to 
the weather, it disintegrates and becomes 
unfit for fuel. So the mines have to be 
continuously operated, if they are to meet 
the public needs. The present coal strike 
was announced to occur on the first of 
November. A few days after that date, and 
when the Governor of North Dakota acted, 
an unprecedented storm swept over the 
State. The mercury fell to 8 to 10 degrees 
below zero over the whole territory supplied 
by lignite. There was a large fall of snow, 
showing that the winter had actually set 
in, and that from that time forward we must 
look for steadily falling temperatures. 

It was to meet the crisis produced by that 
situation that the Governor issued his proc- 
lamation calling upon the mine owners of 
lignite mines to operate their mines, and 
warning them that if they failed to do so 
they would be taken over by the State and 
operated. They failed to meet the require- 
ment. He called out the militia and has 
taken the steps complained of in the bill. 
The statute of the State and its constitution 
authorized the Governor to call out the 
militia whenever there is imminent danger 
of violence. The right to call out the 
militia means, of course, that when he has 
called them out he may use them in such 
way as seems reasonably necessary to avoid 
the disaster for which they are called out. 

The question before the court in the 
present case is: May he deal with the causes 
which need only the ordinary course of 
nature to result in death by freezing and 
by disease, and the disturbed condition of 
society which would necessarily result from 
such consequences—I say, may he deal with 
the causes, rather than wait and deal as a 
mere police officer with the direful conse- 
quences? I answer the question in the af- 
firmative. He may. It is his duty to do so, 
and it would be an abuse of judicial power— 


I repeat those words, Mr. President: 
and it would be an abuse of judicial power, 
in my judgment, to define his powers in such 
a restricted manner as to forbid him to pro- 
tect society. 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I should like to read 
the entire opinion before I am inter- 
rupted, if the distinguished Senator has 
no objection. 

I continue reading from the decision: 

The owners of the coal mines had already 
charged their right of private property 
therein with a public use. The continuance 
of the public service which such use in- 
volved cannot be separated from the right 
of private ownership. As to compensation, 
that can best be fixed by negotiation between 
the parties. But, if this fails, the State has 
expressly waived its exemption from suit, 
and the plaintiff may recover the reasonable 
value of the use of its property. 


I might say that in this case, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the mines were returned to their 
owners and the State of North Dakota 
dealt with the mining companies in a 
satisfactory manner, entering into an 
arrangement which was satisfactory to 
the State of North Dakota and to the 
coal companies. 

The judge continued: 

But, if this fails, the State has expressly 
waived its exemption from suit— 


Mr. President, I might say that I did 
that as attorney general—and the great 
jurist continued— 


and the plaintiff may recover the reasonable 
value of the use of its property. I think I 
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know the difference between verbal anarchy 
and real anarchy. 


Mr. President, there have appeared in 
some newspapers advertisements pub- 
lished by the steel companies; which, by 
the way, did not protest when the United 
States Government took over the rail- 
roads and did not protest when it took 
over the coal mines, but they are now 
protesting with $5,000 page advertise- 
ments. 


The distinguished jurist continued: 


I do not think the quiet and orderly oper- 
ation of the coal mines, which has taken 
place under the management of the de- 
fendants in this case, can properly be char- 
acterized as anarchy. 


Mr. President, I might say in this con- 
nection that neither can it be character- 
ized as socialism or communism. 

Continuing, the distinguished jurist 
said: 

On the contrary, if the situation which 
was presented to the Governor at the time 
he called out the militia had been per- 
mitted to actually arise, and the people had 
been freezing to death and dying of dis- 
ease because of the failure of fuel supplies, 
and men under the excitement of such a 
situation as that had been driven to acts of 
violence to relieve themselves against it, that 
perhaps might have been spoken of as 
anarchy. 

I have seen some anarchy in my day. I 
have seen anarchy result from allowing the 
quarrels between employer and employee to 
take their course with the State acting sim- 
ply as a police officer. We all witnessed 
anarchy of that kind in the States of Colo- 
rado, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania. It 
is one of the regular accompaniments of al- 
lowing strikes to be fought out while the 
public acts simply as policeman. 

I cannot believe that just men, if their 
minds were not inflamed by political pas- 
sions— 


Political passions, Mr. President— 


which exist in this State at the present time, 
would think of characterizing the peaceful 
operation of the coal mines by the chief ex- 
ecutive of the State as an act of anarchy. 
I cannot define the powers of the Governor 
according to the party who happens to be 
holding the office. In deciding this case, I 
necessarily have to express views that do not 
deal with temporary situations. It is a prec- 
edent as to what the chief executive of an 
American commonwealth may do. 


Mr. President, I might say that up to 
that time no Governor had ever taken 
such action as was taken by the Gover- 
nor of North Dakota. 


If the crisis which was presented to Gov- 
ernor Frazier had been presented to Gover- 
nor Hanna— 


Who, by the way, I may say in paren- 
theses, was of the opposite political 
faith— 
and he had called out the militia and op- 
erated the mines, would any just man have 
considered that he was guilty of an act of 
anarchy? Suppose the temperature of Il- 
linois should fall, by the present cold wave 
that is cweeping the country, to 10 or 12 de- 
grees below zero, and Governor Lowden is- 
sues a proclamation calling upon the owners 
of the bituminous coal mines in Illinois to 
operate those mines, and warning them that 
if they fail to do so he will take them over 
and operate them for the protection of the 
State, would anybody think of characteriz- 
ing his act as an act of anarchy? 

I will go back to the great anthracite 
strike in 1902, when Theodore Roosevelt was 
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President, and when he warned the owners 
of the anthracite mines that if the strike was 
not settled, and the production of coal re- 
sumed, he would take possession of the 
mines and operate them, 


Mr. President, I might say that Abra- 
ham Lincoln established a precedent in 
this country when he took over news- 
papers and took over other property 
during the time of the Civil War. 

I might add also that the Wall Street 
Journal, I believe, of last Monday, con- 


tained a particularly illuminating ar- 


ticle dealing with this very matter in 
connection with the steel seizure. Cer- 
tainly no one would say that the Wall 
Street Journal was a socialistic or com- 
munistic sheet. While it did not say 
that it approved the action of the Presi- 
dent, it outlined actions taken by other 
Presidents which, in its mind, were very 
analogous to the action taken by Presi- 
dent Truman in the present crisis. 

The distinguished jurist said, in con- 
nection with Theodore Roosevelt: 


I am unwilling to say that, if President 
Roosevelt had done what he announced he 
would do, he would have been guilty of an 
act of anarchy. I know that the American 
people would have approved his act— 


Theodore Roosevelt’s act— 


I believe it would have been an act per- 
formed for the protection of society and 
within the reasonable scope of Executive 
power, when presented by a crisis that 
threatened a great loss of human life. 

We can get instruction from the experi- 
ences of the present strike. One of the out- 
standing facts is that the mines in North 
Dakota have actually been operated. The 
coal has been produced. The rights of pri- 
vate property have only been invaded to the 
extent that was necessary to safeguard so- 
ciety against a great and threatened dis- 
aster. At the same time the power of the 
Nation has been used as I am asked to use 
the power of the district court of this dis- 
trict in the present application. All that 
can be achieved by means of writs of in- 
junction has been tried, and it has not pro- 
duced a ton of coal. Nearly a half million 
miners continue the strike. As the winter 
advances, the crisis in the East deepens. It 
needs only the presence of North Dakota 
temperatures in that section to call into 
immediate action something besides injunc- 
tions. The reserve Executive power is being 
held in abeyance day by day, waiting nego- 
tiations. I cannot doubt that, if the actual 
crisis arises, the power will be used. 


The court there was referring to the 
power of President Theodore Roosevelt. 

Continuing with the opinion of the 
court: 


In other words, the moment the situation 
becomes acute, and therr is present in the 
East the same imperative necessity that ex- 
isted when the lignite mines in the western 
part of the State were taken over, some power 
similar to the power which was exercised 
here will be exercised there, unless the strike 
is settled, and production of coal is actually 
begun. To meet such a crisis violent rhetoric 
is a poor substitute for coal. To meet the 
needs of the people in the western part of 
the State mere declamation is no substitute 
for coal. The only thing that would meet 
the needs of the situation and safeguard 
society from a great disaster that was im- 
pending was the actual operation of the 
mines. The mines have been operated here; 
they have not been operated elsewhere. 
That is one of the outstanding facts of the 
present Nation-wide ctrike. 

I am asked to issue a writ of injunction 
which will necessarily say that the acts of 
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the Governor have been illegal and uncon- 
stitutional. If I do that, I am not simply 
dealing with his acts; I am defining the 
powers of the chief executive of an Ameri- 
can commonwealth to meet a crisis which 
threatens loss of life. I am not willing to 
strip the Governor of his power to protect 
society. I do not believe it comports with 
good order, with wise government, with a 
sane and ordered life, to thus limit the agen- 
cies of the State to protect the rights of the 
public as against the exaggarated assertions 
of private rights. 

The coal mines in the western part of this 
State, by a long course of life, have been 
dedicated by their owners to supplying the 
public with coal. While they as owners per. 
formed that duty, they were entitled to the 
possession of their property. But when, as 
the result of a quarrel between the owners 
and their workmen, in the dead of a North 
Dakota winter, they suspend that service 
and leave a large district destitute of the 
fuel upon which it has been taught to rely, 
I am unwilling to say that the executive offi- 
cer of the State has not the power to operate 
the mines, when that seems to be a reason- 
able and probably the only method by which 
disaster and resultant disorder can be 
avoided. 

The writ of injunction is not a writ of 
absolute right. The plaintiffs in this case 
are applying to a court of equity, which 
from of old has been called a court of con- 
science. When it acts, it ought to take into 
view public as well as private rights. It 
ought to consider whether, if the writ is 
issued, it will probably result in obstruct- 
ing public officers in the performance of 
what they believe to be their duty, and what 
seems to be necessary in order to protect 
society against a great disaster. Viewing the 
situation in that light, and upon the show- 
ing that has been made here, and from that 
showing finding, as I do, and as I have stated 
in this opinion, that the acts of the Gover- 


nor were reasonably necessary to prevent 
what threatened to be a widespread disaster, 
I deny the application for a temporary in- 
junction, 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Does not the Senator from North Dakota 
gather from a reading of this opinion 
that even the Governor of a State has 
the right to protect the people within the 
State? 

Mr. LANGER. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
‘And each individual case must be judged 
by the courts in accordance with all the 
facts and circumstances surrounding 
that case. Is not that true? 
one LANGER. Undoubtedly that is 

e. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Suppose we were to enact a law today 
providing that the President could not 
seize and take over private property un- 
der certain circumstances. Then sup- 
pose something different from the situa- 
tion laid down in the act should happen. 
Let us take a hypothetical case. As- 
sume that in September or October of 
this year all the steel plants were to be 


closed because of a strike; and assume 


that the President knew certain facts 
which neither the Senator from North 
Dakota nor I knew, concerning the dan- 
ger of our being attacked by Russia. 
Does the Senator believe that the Presi- 
dent could be prevented from seizing 
steel mills and operating them in. order 
to protect the United States against Rus- 
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sia? Does the Senator believe that the 
President would not have such a right? 

Mr. LANGER. He would have the ab- 
solute constitutional right to do so. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. Is 
the Senator from North Dakota familiar 
with all the facts and background con- 
cerning the dangers which we are facing 
at the present time? 

Mr. LANGER. No. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. Is 
there any other Senator who is familiar 
with all the facts and circumstances 
which are probably within the knowledge 
of the President of the United States at 
this time? 

Mr. LANGER. I doubt whether any 
Senator has all the information which 
the President possesses. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
He may know some facts which we do 
not know. Is not that true? 

Mr. LANGER. That is true. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am not here to defend him, but at the 
same time I agree with the Senator from 
North Dakota that we must leave in the 
hands of the Chief Executive of the 
United States the decision as to when it 
becomes necessary to seize property for 
the good of all the people of the United 
States. The legality of the seizure is not 
one to be determined by the Congress. 
It is a matter that will have to be settled 
by the judiciary. Does the Senator agree 
with me? 

Mr. LANGER. I certainly do. I am 
delighted to have the contribution of the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina, who himself has been the Governor 
of a State. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. I have listened with inter- 
est to the opinion which the distin- 
guished Senator from North Dakota has 
read. Apparently it was based in part 
upon some counsel which the Senator 
from North Dakota gave to the Governor 
of North Dakota at the time when the 
Senator was attorney general of North 
Dakota. 

However, it runs in my mind that the 
Senator from North Dakota himself ex- 
ercised some extraordinary powers, or 
voiced some extraordinary powers at one 
time in connection with shipments of 
wheat out of the State of North Dakota, 
I wonder whether the Senator would care 
to state whether or not he used the same 
logic in his embargo upon shipments of 
wheat, 

Mr. LANGER. I am very happy to 
answer my distinguished neighbor from 
South Dakota. Taking up the question 
of the wheat embargo, as my distin- 
guished colleague from South Dakota 
knows, the price of wheat dropped to 19 
cents a bushel at Fargo, N. Dak. The 
price of rye dropped to 7 cents a bushel, 
and the price of oats dropped to 3 cents 
a bushel. The Senator is familiar with 
the size of the cream checks which the 
farmers received at that time. The 
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farmers simply could not live on what 
they were getting. 

Fortunately for the Governor of North 
Dakota, which position I happened to 
occupy at that time, there was a State 
mill and elevator located at Grand Forks, 
N. Dak. I suggest to Senators that every 
wheat-producing State ought to have a 
State-owned mill and elevator, because 
of the great success we have had in the 
State of North Dakota with ours. 

My distinguished colleague knows 
that South Dakota owns a cement plant. 
It is doing a marvelous job, as is evi- 
denced by the very fine roads in South 
Dakota, which are far superior to any 
we have in North Dakota. So far as I 
know, roads are the only thing in which 
South Dakota is superior to North 
Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Of course, the Senator 
from North Dakota will admit that his 
knowledge of South Dakota is a little 
limited in that regard. 

Mr. LANGER. I have been in South 
Dakota very often. There are very 
lovely people in South Dakota. It is a 
grand State. Next to North Dakota, I 
think it is one of the finest States in the 
Union. 

Mr. President, to return to the ques- 
tion as to the wheat embargo, I should 
like to say that as Governor, in operating 
the State-owned mill and elevator, I be- 
came very familiar with the milling of 
wheat. I had been on the board both 
as Attorney General and Governor. 

As Governor I went to Minneapolis to 
meet with our agent from New York 
City. He was buying nearly all the 
durum wheat bought by our State mill. 
I should say that North Dakota pro- 
duces approximately 90 percent of all the 
durum wheat grown in the United States. 
Foreign countries have agents in North 
Dakota who buy the wheat and ship it 
to the foreign countries. It is my recol- 
lection that in South Dakota very little 
durum wheat is produced. Most of the 
wheat produced there is dark northern 
spring. In South Dakota approximately 
2,000,000 bushels of durum wheat are 
produced, and in Montana approximately 
a million and a half bushels. This was 
true in 1919. 

I went to Minneapolis to meet this 
man from New York, and there I met a 
grain man. The grain man had a very, 
very beautiful home. He invited us to 
visit it. I had never been there before. 
I might add, too, that for the first time 
in my life I saw a swimming pool inside 
a house. It happens that the senior 
Senator from North Dakota does not 
partake of intoxicants. The other two 
gentlemen did. 

The grain man took a little too much. 
After a couple of hours the grain man 
said to me, “You know, you are a very 
dumb Governor.” 

I let that pass. Then he said, “The 
only people who are dumber than you 
are, are the people of North Dakota who 
elected you Governor.” He said, “Do 


you see this great, big, beautiful home 
here? I built it out of durum wheat. 
You people in North Dakota have never 
gotten a premium on durum wheat, when 
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as a matter of fact the premium on 
durum wheat ought to be equal to or 
higher than the premium on dark north- 
ern spring wheat.” 

There he had this beautiful home coste 
ing perhaps $150,000. 

When I got home the next day I called 
the stenographer and I drew up an em- 
bargo. I made up my mind that I was 
going to get 20 cents a bushel premium 
for our producers on durum wheat. The 
people who had elected me certainly 
expected me to protect their interests. 
They were not getting enough to live 
on. Before I became Governor the farms 
were almost entirely covered with mort- 
gage foreclosures. More than half of 
the land in one county had been fore- 
closed. Big insurance ccmpanies and 
banks were making foreclosures, and 
foreclosures were taking place all over 
the State of North Dakota. I issued a 
moratorium and put a stop to the fore- 
closures. All I had to do as Governor 
to declare an embargo was to dictate 
three or four lines. It was a very easy 
thing to do. I merely dictated an order 
declaring an embargo on durum wheat, 
The order said that no more durum 
wheat would be shipped out of the State 
of North Dakota. I said if an elevator 
company tried to ship it out of the State 
the militia would stop it. 

Mr. President, it was delightfully sim- 
ple. A little market bulletin is issued 
in Minneapolis. The next day durum 
wheat went up 5 cents a bushel. It kept 
going up, and up, and up. I was travel- 
ing around the State. I heard rumors 
to the effect that the Grain Trust had a 
United States marshal looking for me 
in an attempt to serve some sort of pa- 
pers on me. I did not know what the 
papers were. I never saw them. In any 
event I kept on traveling around the 
country. When I reached Langdon, 
N. Dak., I found that durum wheat was 
up to 72 cents a bushel. I also learned 
that from Canada there had been 
shipped that day 50,000 bushels of durum 
wheat through the port of entry at Noyes, 
Minn. I discussed the matter with some 
local North Dakota elevator men, and 
I decided to lift the embargo. I sat 
down, called a stenographer, and dictated 
a little statement removing the embargo. 
I gave it to the press. No papers were 
ever served on me. 

The point is that from that day to 
this, during all these years, Mr. Presi- 
dent, there has never been 1 day when 
the farmers of North Dakota who raise 
durum wheat—and the same thing ap- 
plies to farmers in Minnesota, and Mon- 
tana—have not received their premium 
on durum wheat. 

Time and time again, as my distin- 
guished friend from South Dakota 
knows, in looking over the elevator re- 
ports which are sent to his State, as they 
are sent to North Dakota, the premium 
on durum wheat has been higher than 
the premium on dark northern spring 
wheat. 

I imagine that the question is asked 
whether I thought I had constitutional 
power as Governor to issue that procla- 
mation. My answer is “Yes.” I think 
that when the people of a State elect a 
man Governor, whether of North Da- 
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kota, Vermont, South Dakota, South 
Carolina, or any other State, it is the 
duty of that Governor, when he finds 
his people are being robbed, to protect 
them if he possibly can and if he has the 
power to do so constitutionally, 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr.CASE. How did the Senator from 
North’ Dakota enforce his embargo? 

Mr. LANGER. I did not have to en- 
force it. All I did was to issue an em- 
bargo order. The elevators all over the 
State obeyed it. I had no trouble. I 
did not have to call out the militia. I 
just threatened to call it out. 

Mr, CASE. Mr. President, of course 
North Dakota had a State-owned eleva- 
tor at that time, but there must have 
been some independent operators, too. 
Did they all respect the order? 

Mr. LANGER. They respected the 
order. That is why I say South Dakota 
ought to have a State-owned mill and 
elevator. I wish the Senator from 
South Dakota had the time to take off 
from his duties to stump the State of 
South Dakota in support of a State- 
owned elevator and mill. 

When dark northern spring wheat 
dropped to 19, 20, 24, 25 cents, depending 
on the freight rate to Twin Cities and 
Grand Forks, all of a sudden, on the 
20th of July, the big grain companies 
overnight dropped the price on 37-pound 
wheat from 87 cents a bushel to 35 cents 
a bushel—a drop of 52 cents a bushel 
overnight. 

Mr, President, should a Governor of a 
State sit idly by while the grain trade 
drops the price of 37-pound wheat 52 
cents a bushel overnight? 

I may say to my distinguished friend, 
the Senator from South Dakota, that 
all these figures are available to him or 
to anyone else; they can be obtained at 
the Congressional Library, from any of 
the Minneapolis newspapers, which show 
the grain quotations and show a drop 
of 52 cents a bushel overnight. 

When we in North Dakota say those 
men were a group of crooks and robbers, 
we say that because we found out what 
they were, Mr. President. I am not in- 
dicting the grain trade as a whole; but 
I do say that in that area there was a 
cold-blooded conspiracy to steal our 
crop. The beautiful wheat in the Red 
River Valley would have yielded from 
35 to 40 bushels an acre; but because of 
hot winds which came there for 3 or 4 
days, grain traders in the Twin Cities 
figured, “We will steal this crop.” 

That act came out on the 21st of July. 

On the morning of July 22, I had 23 
men at a meeting at the Waldorf Hotel, 
at Fargo, N. Dak. I called up Gov. 
Floyd Olsen, of Minnesota. He sent to 
that meeting a grain man whom he said 
we could absolutely trust. I had at that 
meeting two grain men who flew there 
from Winnipeg, Canada. I had at the 
meeting the railroad commission, and I 
had there the manager and the assistant 
manager of the Bank of North Dakota. 
I had there the manager of the State 
mill and elevator and all his assistants. 
We said, “We will pay 35 cents a bushel 
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more for grain than the grain trade has 
offered.” 

We had a man send that word over the 
radio to all of the State of North Dakota 
and to the States of Minnesota and 
South Dakota. I have no doubt that my 
distinguished friend, the Senator from 
South Dakota, heard that broadcast. Of 
course, our offer applied only to the 
residents of North Dakota. However, I 
may add that later we found that, fol- 
lowing that offer, wheat came in along 
the border of South Dakota; and I do 
not blame those who sent in the wheat. 

Mr. President, do you know what hap- 
pened? The head of a grain firm 
in Minneapolis—Shreve-Archer—tele- 
phoned me and said, “Governor, you are 
doing exactly the right thing. If you are 
short of money, we will make $10,000,000 
available to you, because the grain com- 
panies here have been robbing the peo- 
ple of North Dakota, and are trying to 
rob them now.” So that leading grain 
man in Minneapolis offered to lend us 
$10,000,000. However, it happened that 
in the Bank of North Dakota we had all 
the money we needed. 

Under the arrangement we made, all 
a farmer had to do was to go to the 
nearest grain elevator and get a storage 
certificate for 10 bushels or 20 bushels 
or whatever amount of grain he had, and 
send the storage certificate to the North 
Dakota mill and elevator, and he would 
receive a check for 35 cents more a bushel 
than he would be paid if he took the 
storage certificate to the grain elevator 
nearest his farm, or wherever else he 
might take it. 

What happened, Mr. President? On 
the 27th day of July, the elevator at West 
Fargo, operated by Max Goldberg, an- 
nounced that it would pay 36 cents a 
bushel more than the price quoted on 
the 21st day of July, or 1 cent a bushel 
more than the the State of North Dakota 
was paying. Immediately, all over the 
State of North Dakota the other private 
elevator companies increased the price 
they would pay for grain to the price 
which Mr. Max Goldberg, of West Fargo, 
Was paying. The result was that all the 
State had to buy was a trifle more than 
1,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

Mr. CASE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield to me? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. From the Senator’s recital 
I have not yet discovered that in any 
instance he seized private property, when 
he was Governor of his State at that 
time. If the embargo, as announced, 
was obeyed, following the mere an- 
nouncement of it by the Senator from 
North Dakota, who then was Governor 
of his State, no seizure of private prop- 
erty was involved. Similarly, I under- 
stand that no seizure of private prop- 
erty was involved in the use of State 
funds or of the funds of the State-owned 
elevator to purchase wheat at any price 
at which the State officials might have 
desired to purchase it. 

Mr. LANGER. I do not claim that 
seizure of private property was involved; 
and I did not intend to speak about that 
matter, and would not have done so ex- 
cept for the fact that the distinguished 
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Senator from South Dakota asked me 
about the embargo. 

However, in the case of the coal mines, 
we actually seized the physical proper- 
ty of the coal mines. 

Mr. CASE. Of course, the point was 
suggested in the argument and decision 
to which the Senator from North Da- 
kota has referred in discussing the 
powers of the Governor. In recalling 
that the Senator from North Dakota, 


' when he was serving as Governor of his 


State, did use some extraordinary 
measures, I was trying to determine 
whether he, himself, as Governor of 
North Dakota, had ever seized private 
property. 

Mr. LANGER. No; at no time did we 
seize private property. We prevented 
some mortgage foreclosure sales in 
North Dakota, but we did not take the 
property; we simply prevented the sher- 
iffs from selling the property. As Gov- 
ernor, I simply said that I would remove 
any sheriff who sold the property. There 
were only two whom I had to remove. 

I may add that the debts which at 
that time were owed by the farmers on 
their land were eventually paid; I have 
never received a single complaint from 
the bankers that the debts were not paid 
in full when the farmers had a good crop 
and when grain prices rose. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. The very able Senator 
from North Dakota certainly has lived 
through some rugged times in North 
Dakota. The direct action he took and 
his forthright measure undoubtedly are 
3 for his being in the Senate 

ay. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I now yield the floor. 


AMENDMENT OF RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 515) to amend the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I wish 
to speak on the question which is now 
before the Senate, namely, Senate bill 
1376, which has been offered as an 
amendment in the form of a substitute 
to Senate bill 515. Senate bill 1376 was 
introduced by the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. BYRD], on behalf of himself and 
other Senators. That bill calls for aboli- 
tion of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. President, when some future his- 
torian records the rise and fall of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the 
question which is most likely to give him 
pause is, “How did it manage to survive 
the first 20 years?” Created to meet a 
specific and well-defined need, the RFC 
has far outlived not only its original pur- 
pose but several subsequently assigned 
purposes as well. It has scrambled 
through economic changes that would 
Swamp less-determined agencies. It has 
been tossed by the Congress into the 
limbo of stand-by authority, only to re- 
turn for fresh appropriations with re- 
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newed vigor. It has wallowed through 
@ mire of scandals that stand out in an 
era of scandal. Yet, at a time when 
even the Constitution cries for defenders, 
the RFC is strongly befriended. Here, 
indeed, stands the symbol of the hand- 
out state—the RFC—the classic example 
of entrenched bureaucracy. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion was created in 1932, in the days of 
the depression, to fill what was then a 
void in the field of private credit. The 
record shows that it fulfilled its mis- 
sion adequately. RFC was a temporary 
agency, designed to meet a specific emer- 
gency. Significantly, its original span 
of life was only 1 year. 

The need for which the RFC was cre- 
ated had not subsided by the end of its 
first year, and its authority was extended. 
As the years passed Congress found the 
RFC a convenient catch-all for other 
functions—some far removed from the 
original lending functions. So when, as 
Europe’s armament race of the latter 
thirties quickened the economic pulse of 
the United States, the original need for 
the RFC faded and died, there were new 
needs, new functions on which to justify 
its continued existence. 

Finally, in 1947 and 1948, the Congress 
took belated notice of the complete 
change in the nature of the lending 
functions of the Corporation. 

After a thorough inquiry, a new RFC 
Act was drawn, passed by Congress in 
1948, and signed into law by the Presi- 
dent. In its report, your Committee on . 
Banking and Currency admitted that 
the “need which led to the creation of 
the RFC in 1932 is no longer present and 
that continuation of RFC must be justi- 
fied on a basis other than that upon 
which its original creation was justified.” 

Mr. President, I may say that at that 
time many of us were in favor of aboli- 
tion of the RFC or of expressly curtail- 
ing its functions, and of limiting them, 
first, to a stand-by authorization, and, 
second, to participation loans. Both of 
those were voted down, but expression 
of that sentiment was contained in the 
report. 

Primarily, the basis on which the RFC, 
as a lending agency, was continued in 
1948 was that of stand-by authority, to 
guard against and to be ready for a de- 
flationary period. To insure that the 
RFC would remain a stand-by agency, 
the committee report included certain 
specific principles, intended as a guide 
for the Corporation in the exercise of its 
lending functions. These were: 

1. The activities should not be carried on 
in competition with private sources of credit; 

2. In deciding whether to grant a loan, the 
primary consideration should be the interest 
of the public welfare rather than the inter- 
est of the individual borrower; and 

3. Under normal conditions the activities 


should be conducted so as to make them self- 
sustaining insofar as possible, 


It is important to note that the com- 
mittee report also contained the warn- 
ing, that— 

If an application for financial assistance 
is deficient in any of these respects, it should 
be declined despite the fact that it may 


eminently qualify under the remaining two 
principles. 
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However, Mr. President, these careful 
admonitions of Congress proved to be 
words in the wind. That the directors 
of RFC, from 1948 to 1951, cheerfully 
ignored them time after time, is all a 
matter of unsavory record. It is hardly 
surprising that those of us who seek the 
abolition of the RFC are not persuaded 
by the soft promises of reorganization 
and legislative safeguards. 

The next significant milestone in the 
history of RFC is the study given the 
agency by the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment, headed by the distinguished 
former President of the United States, 
Herbert Hoover. The Hoover Commis- 
sion, it is true, did not recommend the 
abolition of the RFC. It struck, rather, 
at what is in my judgment the basic evil 
underlying the continuation of RFC— 
direct lending by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Hoover Commission ad- 
vanced this considered warning: 

Direct lending by the Government to per- 
sons or enterprises opens up dangerous pos- 
sibilities of waste and favoritism to individ- 
uals or enterprises. It invites political and 
private pressure, or even corruption. (Re- 
port on Federal Business Enterprises, March 
31, 1949.) 


No member of the Fulbright subcom- 
mittee which investigated the RFC will 
deny the accuracy of the prophecy of 
that statement 

The task force of the Hoover Commis- 
sion which was given the specific task of 
studying the RFC did recommend to the 
Commission the abolition of the agency, 
principally on the grounds that, first, it 
was no longer necessary, and second, 
that it offered an open invitation to im- 
morality in government. I share that 
view. 

It is well to point out here, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that no reorganization, no matter 
how complete or salutary, can eliminate 
the risks of direct Government lending 
Nor can these risks be met by congres- 
sional sanctions, standards, or prohibi- 
tions. As the report of the Hoover Com- 
mission makes clear, the risk of corrup- 
tion is inherent in the lending of public 
funds. I intend to show, later in these 
remarks, that that risk is compounded 
by the very statute authorizing the RFC 
to engage in the lending function. 

It would be easier to be content with 
mere reorganization of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation if its continu- 
ance could be justified on the grounds of 
necessity. But in my judgment, Mr. 
President, there is no such necessity to- 
day. 

As I have already stated, the RFC 
was created to extend emergency aid to 
business and financial enterprises which 
were near collapse as a result of the 
dearth of private credit on reasonable 
terms. But those conditions do not pre- 
vail today. Instead of a dearth of credit, 
we are faced with an overexpansion of 
credit. So acute has the need for con- 
traction of credit been over the past 2 
years that Congress has seen fit to enact 
legislation empowering the Federal Re- 
serve Board and other agencies of the 
Federal Government to restrict severely 
the expansion of private credit. Further 
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after a painful and protracted wrangle 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Federal Reserve Board has even acted to 
restrict the free expansion of the public 


credit, and has somewhat limited the. 


continuing monetization of the public 
debt. Surely it is at best inconsistent 
if Congress permits lending-as-usual by 
the RFC—and that is the most 
inflationary money which could be put 
out—to expand the credit activities of 
the Federal Government, particularly 
when private credit is available on terms 
so cheap that artificial Government 
sanctions must be imposed to curb such 
credit. 

We are urged, in the name of small 
business, to continue the RFC. Mr. 
President, it is a dubious bargain to offer 
the illusory advantage of a possibility of 
a loan from RFC to struggling business, 
large or small, at a cost of more infla- 
tion and continued high taxes. The 
greatest burden of the average small- 
business man today is not a lack of credit 
but the crush of exorbitant taxation. 
A lessening of the tax burden would be 
a relief of substance to small business; 
the continuation of the RFC is an illu- 
sory sop. 

I for one do not believe the small- 
business man will be deceived by the 
false promise of the RFC, and particu- 
larly hen he notes the record of loans 
made by the RFC over the past several 
years. Let me recount some of them for 
the enlightenment of the Senate and the 
completion of the record. 

I refer to the hearings before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency of 
the United States Senate, in the Eighty- 
second Congress, first session, on various 
bills to amend the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation Act, and to abolish 
the Corporation. On page 91 there is a 
list of selected loans to hotels and other 
hostelries, beginning as follows: 

Sax Enterprises, Inc., Miami 
Beach, Fla. (refinanced); May 
1 $1, 500, 000 


Oct. 6, 


— ee S 1, 300, 000 
Simburg, Harry and Jennie, 

Miami Beach, Fla. (Hotel Sor- 

rento); Oct. 27, 1949_...-...-. 1, 000, 000 


The list continues for about a page and 
a quarter in the record, the last item 
under that heading being Rock Creek 
Camp, Whitesboro. Tex., authorized, 
$9,000.” 

If Senators would care to look into 
them, there are other listed loans of in- 
terest. We then come down to “Selected 
loans to distillers, brewers, and bottlers.” 
That list begins with the following item: 
United Distillers of America, Inc.; 

United Distillers of America, 

Ltd., New York, N. Y.: unpaid 

loan balance, June 30, 1950 $331, 500 


Running down about half a page of 
these selected loans, we come to this 
item: 

Sheridan Building Co., Sheridan, Wyo.; 
unpaid loan balance (participating), June 
30. 1950, $60,000. 


We then come to a rather interesting 
list of loans, on page 93. These are 
merely selected loans which were sub- 
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mitted to the committee by Mr. Hoover 
when he came before us, “Selected loans 
to theaters, bars, bowling alleys, and 
other recreational activities.” 

The first one, I note, is to Hal Roach 
Studios, Inc., California, $1,292,950. This 
list continues: ; 

Gersonde Bros. Recreation, St. 


Joseph. Mich.; authorized 
— —̃̃ ——ů $377, 212. 28 
Hunt's Theaters, Inc., Wildwood,” 
N. J.: 
Undisbursed loan balance, 


June 30, 1950. 150. 000. 00 
Unpaid loan balance, June 
30 fs) | bien a ie SSR oS 128, 773. 71 
— aie ees 278, 773. 71 
Hollywood Stars, Inc., Califor- 
— Pe a 172, 600. 00 
Coast Drive-In Theaters, Cali- 
—— A AN ee, 164, 669. 22 
Herndon Stadium, Inc., Atlanta, 
Ga., unpaid loan balance, 
June 30, 1950———- 1€4, 038. 46 
Collier Enterprises, Inc., Lowell, 
Mich.; authorized 147, 500. 00 
Poulsen & Schock Theaters, An- 
chorage, Alaska; undisbursed 
loan balance, June 30, 1950. — 100, 000. 00 
Gold Front Bar, Gold Front 
Theater, Gold Front Recrea- 
tion, Cheboygan, Mich.; un- 
disbursed authorized balance, 
SURG 30>) 19002. on. dcdngesaces 85, 000. 00 
Varden Park Bowling Club, 
Jackson, Mich.; authorized... 78, 000. 00 
Plymouth Rock Bar, Detroit, 
Mich.; authorized 39, 500. 00 
Plains Theater, Lockney, Tex.; 
authorised 500. 00 
Eloia Theater, Calvert, Tex.; 
amount authorized —— 25. 000. 00 


Samuel E. Evans (rattlesnake 
farm) — 


That is an interesting item 


Colfax, Calif.: authorized 25. 000. 00 
Howes Lanes (bowling), Clarks- 

ton, Mich.; authorized 20, 212. 28 
Poormans Recreation, Buchan- 

an, Mich.; authorized 20, 000. 00 
Bronson Theater, Bronson, 

Mich.; authorized 17. 500. 00 
Montcalm Bowling Center, Pon- 

tiac, Mich.; authorized 17, 000. 00 


It seems that Michigan got a little 
more than its share of the recreational 
facilities. A reading of the complete 
record of the RFC might readily explain 
how that came about. 

Mr. President, I concur entirely with 
the statement made by President Hoover, 
on presenting this exemplary list to our 
committee. He said: 

What public interest there can be in the 
operation of these types of businesses at the 
taxpayers’ risk is very difficult, at least for 
me, to see. 


No, Mr. President, I am not convinced 
that there exists in the business world 
a crying need for the continuance of 
the RFC. But there is another argu- 
ment raised by friends of the Corpora- 
tion. Since the advent of the Korean 
war, they contend, the RFC has assumed 
the magic label of a “defense agency.” 
The continuance of the RFC is supposed 
to be inextricably linked with the wel- 
fare of the troops in Korea. 

It is my considered judgment, Mr. 
President, that abolition of RFC will ad- 
vance rather than hinder the defens2 
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program. In drafting the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, its authors made ample pro- 
vision for credit for defense industries. 
As I pointed out on this floor over a year 
ago, sections 301 and 302 of the Defense 
Production Act authorize a V-loan pro- 
gram and a program encompassing direct 
loans, participating loans and guaranties 
of loans by the Federal Government. 
True, the President has delegated to the 
RFC the authority to make or guarantee 
defense loans, but this authority could 
be equally as well delegated to another 
agency of the Government. If I may 
remind certain of my colleagues, there 
was a concerted effort within the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, at the time 
the original Defense Production Act was 
drafted, specifically to exclude the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation as a 
prospective delegatee. 

In any event, it is clear that the direct 
lending and related powers under the 
Defense Production Act would not suffer 
as a result of the abolition of the RFC. 
I have already touched on the inflation- 
ary aspects of RFC lending. The coun- 
terinflationary program is one of the 
integral elements of our defense pro- 
gram; in my judgment, Mr. President, 
the abolition of RFC would be a major 
contribution to the battle against infla- 
tion. We cannot expect the American 
taxpayer to shoulder the heaviest tax 
burden in our history at a time when 
Federal money is being loaned in the RFC 
free-and-easy method. 

There is another argument which has 
been urged for the continuance of RFC. 
That is the importance of the nonlend- 
ing or proprietary functions of the Cor- 
poration. In this regard, Mr. President, 
I think it will suffice simply to associate 
myself with the remarks of the author 
of S. 1376, the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Virginia, on this floor yester- 
day. The bill adequately provides for a 
transferral of essential nonlending func- 
tions of RFC to more appropriate Gov- 
ernment. departments and agencies. 

Having disposed of the arguments in 
favor of the continuation of RFC, Mr. 
President, I now turn to the considera- 
tion of specific reasons why the Corpora- 
tion should be abolished at the earliest 
practicable date. 

In the first place, the operation of the 
RFC is not an inexpensive one. The 
contention has been made that the RFC 
has shown a profit, but this contention 
has been based on several doubtful prem- 
ises, as the report of the task force of 
the Hoover Commission makes clear. In 
any event, the lending functions of the 
RFC, which are, in the final analysis, the 
target of those of us who would abolish 
the corporation, have not been profitable. 
The cost of Government money has not 
been properly taken into account, and 
the operation of admittedly financially 
successful enterprises—such as FNMA, 
the synthetic rubber plants, and the 
like—have been credited to show a fa- 
vorable balance. At a time when our 
Nation is threatened with a staggering 
deficit, it is imperative that we in Con- 
gress guard against the risk of loss of 
public funds. 

In passing, it is proper to note that 
the Hoover Commission Task Force re- 
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garded the fact that RFC claims a profit 
as not necessarily relevant to the issue 
before us. As they correctly stated, the 
issue is the need for RFC, not the cost. 


As I believe I have shown, that need no 


longer exists. 

Secondly, the RFC can be and has been 
used on a number of occasions to bypass 
the Senate and House Committees on 
Appropriations. I am not one who re- 
gards our legislative process as sacro- 
sanct. I recognize its delays, its count- 
less checks and stalemates. On the 
other hand, the control of public funds 
is peculiarly the responsibility of the 
Congress, and in the give and take of 
congressional authorization and appro- 
priation lie the safeguards of public 
moneys. The shortcut of RFC offers an 
all too attractive avoidance of the ap- 
propriation process, and one which many 
of us have regretted. The removal of 
this temptation would, in my judgment, 
be a commendable step for a properly 
cautious Congress to consider. 

Finally, and most important, the direct 
lending functions of the RFC cannot 
possibly be properly administered. The 
reasons for this impossibility fall, I be- 
lieve, into two categories—unconscious 
and conscious maladministration. 

In the first place, as the Hoover Com- 
mission pointed out, there are inherent 
risks in the very concept of direct lend- 
ing by the Federal Government. With 
all good intentions, I believe the Congress 
compounded those risks in an attempt to 
establish standards for the exercise of 
the lending function of the RFC. Con- 
gress warned the RFC it was not to com- 
pete with private lending agencies. At 
a time when there is an abundance of 
private credit, when there is active com- 
petition for investment opportunities, the 
RFC is faced with the consideration of 
applications for loans which are all 
economically unsound. The corporation 
is denied the objective standards of 
credit-worthiness and risk which govern 
other lenders, and is forced to rely on 
other standards, since its funds are not 
so unlimited as to permit the approval 
of all applications. On what standards, 
then, may the RFC rely? Denied those 
of objective financial merit, the Corpora- 
tion must turn to subjective standards of 
political and personal preference. Con- 
gress must share the blame for the im- 
position of such impractical sanctions on 
the operations of RFC. 

So long as there is an ample supply of 
private credit available, RFC must either 
deny all applications or lend money on 
the basis of personal friendship or po- 
litical pressure. 

The record is replete with evidence of 
the fact that the one who could bring 
the greatest political pressure to bear or 
get personal friends to intercede for 
him with the officers of the RFC was 
the preferred one who got Government 
money, and the taxpayers footed the bill. 

That, in my judgment, is an uncon- 
scionable choice to impose on a political 
appointee. Those who contend that the 
reorganization of RFC is an answer to 
a dilemma of this magnitude disregard 
the realities of human nature. 

Secondly, as was documented by the 
Fulbright subcommittee, the ready ac- 
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cess to public funds provided by RFC is 
a temptation too great to be set before 
every Government official. It is clear 
that the evil of direct lending by the 
Federal Government is not only corrupt 
in and of itself, but it is an invitation to 
corruption which should not be made. I 
need not repeat the sordid details of 
the many grateful acceptants of the in- 
vitation to immorality extended by the 
RFC. That story is set out in full in the 
minority report of the RFC subcommit- 
tee. It is sufficient to say here that to 
expect the sort of men who were ap- 
pointed to direct the RFC and those who 
sought to influence its lending operations 
to resist the lure of easy access to public 
funds is to expect miracles from medioc- 
rities. 

I hope the Senate will vote to abolish 
the RFC. I know of no ac ion which 
would strike a more telling blow at Gov- 
ernment corruption and waste, and 
which would more completely affirm the 
maxim that public office is public trust. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., April 23, 1952. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Sen- 
ate, I appoint Hon. JOHN C. STENNIS, a Sen- 
ator from the State of Mississippi, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair during my 
absence, 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. STENNIS thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 427) 
making additional appropriations for 
disaster relief for the fiscal year 1952, 
and for other purposes, and it was signed 
by the Acting President pro tempore, 


MRS. MARGUERITE A. BRUMELL— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 4645) for the 
relief of Mrs. Marguerite A. Brumell. I 
ask unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of the report. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be read. 

The report was read, as follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4645) for the relief of Mrs. Marguerite A. 
Brumell, having met after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommenf and do 
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recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 2; and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment, of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: “$10,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. . 

WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON, 
HERBERT R. O’Conor, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
THOMAS J. LANE, 
SIDNEY A. FINE, 
WILLIAM E. MILLER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The bill as passed 
by the House would appropriate the sum 
of $15,000 to Marguerite A. Brumell for 
personal injuries sustained as a result 
of an accident involving a United States 
Army vehicle on the Army post, Fort 
Greeley, Kodiak, Alaska, on March 30, 
1944. The Senate amended the House 
bill by reducing the sum to $7,500, and 
secondly amended the bill by including 
in the award not only personal injuries 
suffered by claimant but also property 
damage, loss of earnings sustained, and 
medical and hospital expenses incurred. 
House and Senate conferees have agreed 
to the sum of $10,000, and House con- 
ferees have further agreed to the second 
amendment of the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 515) to amend the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Act. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute offered by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp]. ; 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the order for the call of the roll be 
rescinded and that further proceedings 
in connection with the order be dis- 
pensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the order for the quo- 
rum call is vacated, 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, as 
a cosponsor of the Senate bill 1376, I 
should like to make a few remarks. This 
bill was reported to the Senate and 
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placed on the calendar prior to the bill 
S. 515, which is under consideration to- 
day. Therefore, I think it was appro- 
priate that the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] asked that the 
bill S. 1376 be substituted for S. 515, be- 
cause S. 1376 would abolish the RFC, and 
those who sponsor that bill believe that 
is the proper thing to do. 

The RFC was originally established in 
1932 as a means of combating the then 
existing depression. The basis for its 
establishment certainly no longer exists, 
since we are not in a depression period 
at the present time; and, of course, there 
is little prospect that in the future there 
will be the need of an establishment 
such as the RFC as an instrument to 
help the national economy in a period of 
depression. 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, in its report of March 1948, said: 

It is clear that the need which led to the 
creation of RFC in 1932 is no longer present 
and that continuation of RFC must be justi- 
fied on a basis other than that upon which 
its original creation was justified. 


Mr. President, we all know how diffi- 
cult it is to abolish agencies once they 
have been created. We know how diffi- 
cult it is to abolish functions of the 
Government. 

Yesterday we had such an example in 
connection with the supplemental ap- 
propriation bill. We were attempting to 
transfer from the FBI to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission certain duties pertaining 
to investigations and loyalty tests. The 
new board of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion that was to perform the new duties 
came before the committee and insisted 
they needed many thousands of dollars 
to build up an organization. While it 
was proposed to take $14,000,000 from 
the FBI, it will now be necessary to de- 
termine whether any employees will 
have to be discharged or whether the 
same staff can be used to perform other 
duties. 

The increasing size of government is a 
very serious matter for the American 
people. We all know what happened 
when the Hoover Commission started its 
work. It thought the proper thing to do 
was to investigate functions as well as 
efficiency in management. However, as 
it went along it encountered many snags. 
It came up against what is known as 
the politic. It decided that the only 
thing it could do if it was to be a suc- 
cess was to talk about efficiency in man- 
agement rather than the abolition of 
functions. 

When the task force got down to the 
RFC, it appears, according to the report, 
that the Secretary of State, who was one 
of the members, voted against the aboli- 
tion of the RFC. That is not an unusual 
thing for a bureaucrat to do. We find 
others on the Commission or the task 
force who do not want to abolish the 
RFC. However, I believe that Congress 
must step in, as the policy-making 
branch of the Government, and elimi- 
nate some of these functions. I believe 
that we shall have a better government 
if we can get along with less government, 

Let us look at the functions of the 
RFC, or what it is authorized to do, and 
the justifications for them, The func- 
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tions and the program of the agency fall 
into four general groups: 

First, the old-line lending programs 
currently active. The report of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
heretofore quoted seems to agree that 
those activities are no longer justified. 
The sponsors of the bill—and I am 
proud, as I stated, to be included among 
them—feel that those activities are not 
essential at the present time, and that 
it has been shown that they offer great 
temptation for abuse. 

The establishment of a new function 
of government always requires the build- 
ing of a new bureaucracy. When we cre- 
ate a new agency, no matter who is in 
charge of it, we must give it new quar- 
ters. New furniture is required—the 
finest in the land. New buildings are re- 
quired. We find bureaucracy pyramid- 
ed. We discovered that yesterday in 
connection with the supplemental ap- 
propriation bill, with respect to the man- 
dated islands in the Pacific. The Navy 
had been managing them. When the 
Interior Department took over that 
functicn one of the first requests was for 
$314,000 for furniture for the new bu- 
reaucrats who were to manage the man- 
dated islands. What was done with the 
furniture and equipment which was used 
by the Navy? We never reduce the size 
of government. 

A request was made for $25,000 to 
equip the High Commissioner's office on 
Saipan with furniture; $22,500 was re- 
quested for automobiles on Saipan. I do 
not know how many cars the RFC has 
today; but we ought to abolish that 
agency, and we ought to see to it, when it 
is abolished, that the employees are not 
transferred to other departments of gov- 
ernment. 

The same condition applies to the 
second category of RFC functions, 
namely, old-line lending programs which 
are currently inactive. 

Third, the RFC is authorized to serv- 
ice defense production loans and civilian 
defense loans as an agent for other Fed- 
eral agencies which have primary re- 
sponsibility. The RFC services such 
loans in accordance with an Executive 
order of the President. The bill now 
under consideration authorizes the 
transfer of these functions to any one 
of a wide range of equally competent 
agencies, which can equally well per- 
form the functions; and I am sure they 
can do so with the same staff. The loan 
program itself would not be affected. 
Neither would the defense production 
agencies or the defense loan agencies. 

The fourth item of RFC functions is 
that grouping of RFC functions which 
concerns the operations of ‘defense 
plants and activities having to do with 
the production of tin, synthetic rubber, 
fiber, and aluminum. The pending bill 
transfers these functions to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, except in the case 
of aluminum plants, which would be 
transferred to the Military Establish- 
ment. When we look at the budgets of 
the various departments of Government 
and the budget for the Military Estab- 
lishment, I am sure that they could per- 
form these functions without any extra 
appropriations. 
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Senate bill 1376 has been carefully and 
thoughtfully drafted with a view to solv- 
ing this problem in a logical and efficient 
manner. All the problems and the gen- 
uine objections which might arise from 
the abolition of the RFC have been taken 
care of in this bill. 

It has been the tendency of the RFC 
to want to finance other agencies. In- 
stead of coming to Congress for appro- 
priations and allowing Congress to 
screen the appropriations, the agencies 
would make loans from the RFC. Then 
whathappens? After the loans are made 
and the money is spent the agency con- 
cerned comes to the Appropriations 
Committee and says, “Here is an item 
we have already spent. We borrowed 
the money from the RFC. We have used 
the money. Now we must repay the RFC, 
Therefore it is the same as a judgment. 
We must pay it.” I believe that those 
agencies should come to Congress in 
the first place. Let us scrutinize the 
appropriations. Let us not make the 
RFC the appropriating agency of Gov- 
ernment for the various other agencies 
and bureaus. 

In many cases we find that even when 
it is desirable to make loans to foreign 
nations, as much as $1,000,000,000 of 
financing can be obtained through the 
RFC. The RFC has become a small 
government in itself—government be- 
cause it has the capacity to borrow 
money on the credit of the taxpayers of 
the United States. That money must 
be repaid by the tax dollar, through the 
appropriating process. I contend that 
the proper method is to go before the 
House Appropriations Committee and 
justify the demand for the money, show 
the necessity for it, and then come to the 
Senate and allow the Senate, through 
the proper committee, to determine how 
much money should be used by the var- 
ious agencies. The RFC should not be 
allowed to determine that question. 

Mr. President, I have not gone into 
the question of corruption in the RFC. 
That situation is very clear. It has been 
discussed in all the newspapers. Many 
Magazine articles have been written on 
the subject. It has been debated in 
Congress. There can be no question 
about it. There was something funda- 
mentally wrong, or such corruption 
would not have occurred. 

Yesterday it was stated that there 
were only a few rotten apples in the 
barrel. I think the trouble goes much 
deeper than that. An examination of 
the barrel will disclose that the staves 
of the barrel are rotten. That is what 
makes many of the apples in the barrel 
rotten. There is not a good foundation. 

The Government continues to make 
individual loans. I had one example 
called to my attention only a few weeks 
ago. I did not think it was possible that 
the United States Government would 
lend small amounts of money for the 
establishment of beauty parlors in the 
District of Columbia. Yet that has hap- 
pened. I was called off the floor by a 
person who said she was a former resi- 
dent of the State of Michigan. She had 
obtained a loan of $2,000 from the RFC 
to buy a beauty parlor. She found that 
she could not repay it and she wanted to 
know whether I would intervene in her 
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behalf in order that she might have 
more time in which to repay the loan. 

She said the reason she came to me 
was because she was a Democrat when 
she came from Michigan—I believe she 
had been a member of the county com- 
mittee there—and she felt that since the 
RFC now had a Republican director she 
had to come to the Republican Senator 
from Michigan in order to get an ex- 
tension. 

The Republican Senator could not 
help her. I would not help her because 
I do not feel that influence should be 
used in the borrowing or repaying of 
funds. 

That is why I said yesterday that I 
thought there was something wrong with 
the barrel as well as with the apples in 
the barrel. It is not only the employees 
in the RFC but also the whole set-up 
of the RFC that is wrong. I do not see 
how it could be anything else than a 
political agency. For example, if some- 
one wants to start a beauty parlor, he 
can get a loan from the RFC. I do not 
pick out beauty parlors alone, for 13 or 
14 other enterprises were listed in the 
State of Michigan. I had never been 
consulted about any of them. I saw the 
list of activities. They included bowl- 
ing alleys and billiard parlors. They 
all received loans from the RFC. Gov- 
ernment money is being loaned for such 
enterprises. 

I do not blame anyone for believing 
that he is entitled to a loan from the 
Government. If one person can get a 
loan from the Government for one kind 
of business why should not any other 
person also get a loan for the same or 
similar kind of business? Under such 
circumstances why should we have any 
banks? Why should we have any pri- 
vate institutions for the lending of 
money, if the Government is going to 
lend money to various kinds of enter- 
prises? If the Government lends money 
to some people, then every other citizen 
and voter is entitled to the same con- 
sideration. 

Therefore, Mr. President, regardless of 
the issue of corruption, I believe the time 
has come to abolish the RFC. Corrup- 
tion has taken place because of the na- 
ture of the agency as well as because of 
the nature of people. Both contributed 
equally to the evil situation which de- 
veloped. I hope that the substitute bill, 
S. 1376, will become law. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I rise to sup- 
port the amendment which proposes 
to substitute Senate bill 1376 for the 
bill reported by the committee. I hope 
very much that the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute will be adopted by 
the Senate. It has been my thought for 
some time that the RFC has outlived its 
usefulness. I think we should provide 
for the orderly liquidation of RFC, as 
has been suggested by Mr. Jesse Jones, 
and the substitute measure would give 
the RFC a decent burial. 

As has been stated before in debate 
there is nothing so permanent as a tem- 
porary Government agency. It isa well- 
known fact that at the time the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation was cre- 
ated it was designed to serve a specific 
purpose. It was to help banks and busi- 
nesses through the depression. Its very 
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name, Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, shows its purpose. 

Since that time, the RFC, like Topsy, 
has just growed and growed. We all 
know that as it grew it became corrupt. 
Whenever an effort has been made to 
get rid of it, a movement has been or- 
ganized to reorganize it or to amend 
the law which created it. We have had 
submitted to us a reorganization plan 
promulgated by the President. It was 
put into effect only by a negative vote, 
that is to say more votes were cast against 
it in both Houses than there were cast 
in favor of it. Now we come to a bill 
which proposes to reorganize it again, 
or to reorganize it further. 

The RFC was first created in 1932. 
In June 1934 it was given authority to 
make direct loans. Since that time, step 
by step, the safeguards of the banking 
operations of the RFC have been relaxed. 
As a result, the stage was set for a long 
series of unsound decisions and unsavory 
activities, which have been exposed to 
public view. A 

There has been a housecleaning in the 
RFC, but if we extend the life of the 
agency and permit it to continue to lend 
taxpayers’ money in times of inflation 
and in times of great prosperity, there 
is every reason to believe that there will 
be a recurrence of the same situation 
which has provoked outcry against it. 

There is one point about the activi- 
ties of the RFC which I do not believe 
has been referred to in the debate. It 
is the fact that its activities are essen- 
tially inflationary. Of course, the Gov- 
ernment is supposed to be fighting in- 
flation. The Government is restricting 
credit. It has cracked down on mort- 
gage credit and on consumer credit. It 
has for many months past been scolding 
banks for lending money too freely. Yet 
we find that every effort which has been 
made to get rid of this particular Gov- 
ernment lending agency has met with a 
great deal of opposition. Under our 
present economic conditions, the activi- 
ties of the agency are adding fuel to 
the fires of inflation by the issuance of 
easy credit. 

I think it can be said that the RFC’s 
wasteful, inflationary money policies 
have done much to boost the cost of liv- 
ing to its highest level in our history. 
By liquidating RFC, Congress can strike 
a telling blow against inflation. 

Whenever we have in the Government 
an organization engaged in the business 
of lending money in connection with 
which the considerations involved are 
something other than business judgment, 
the contributions of such an organiza- 
tion to the economic good of the coun- 
try are extremely doubtful. The con- 
tributions which RFC has made to our 
economic life since the end of World 
War II have been on the negative side, 
Let us take a few examples. 

There is no public interest in pro- 
longing the life of an enterprise which 
cannot exist without the administration 
of oxygen by the Government. That is 
what the RFC has been doing, and that 
is what it will continue to do if it is per- 
mitted to survive. In other words, it 
gives artificial respiration to business en- 
terprises which would otherwise expire, 
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There is no public interest in financing 
a concern to engage in a business in 
which the management is without ex- 
perience or special qualifications. We 
have seen financing of that kind time 
and time again. Persons who have been 
unable to continue to carry on their 
business and to finance themselves 
under competitive conditions come to 
the RFC. The RFC permits such per- 
sons, who are unable to continue in busi- 
ness under competitive conditions, to 
stay in business. 

Again there is no public interest in 
forcing competitors to the wall by flood- 
ing the market by overproduction. The 
testimony before the Fulbright subcom-. 
mittee showed that the RFC, by lending 
taxpayers’ money, was financing com- 
panies which were creating a condition 
of overproduction, and thus threatening 
the stability of their competitors. 

All these economic sins have been 
committed by the RFC in using public 
money. It is my belief that if the RFC 
is permitted to exist the same sins will 
occur time and time again. Many per- 
sons in the United States have come to 
the conclusion that if we are to suc- 
ceed in cutting down on the waste and 
the worse-than-waste—the graft and 
corruption—which have been existing in 
the Government, we must create in 
Washington and throughout the govern- 
mental agencies elsewhere a different 
climate or a different atmosphere. One 
way to do that is to reduce the amount 
of disbursements by the Government; 
if we simply cut down on the sheer vol- 
ume of the outpouring of money by the 
Federal Government, that will have a 
salutary effect on the entire govern- 
mental operation. 

So today there is being made in the 
Senate an effort to sever one of the 
pipelines running from the Federal 
Treasury and distributing Federal Gov- 
ernment money to people throughout the 
Nation. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, I believe the RFC should 
go. It ought to go because it has sur- 
vived its usefulness, and I do not believe 
the public will be satisfied with anything 
less than the abolition of the RFC. If 
today the RFC is reorganized, the same 
demand to do away with an unsound 
agency will arise again. 

I do not believe it is necessary for me 
to say that the people are fed up with 
political favoritism, with influence ped- 
dling, with unearned fees, with natural 
royal-pastel mink coats, with free lux- 
ury-hotel accommodations for Govern- 
ment officials. People from all over the 
Nation write to members of Congress, 
asking, “Have morals gone out of style 
in Washington?” 

Mr. President, if we are to restore 
morals to the Federal Government, if we 
are to bring to an end the conditions 
which hurt the pride of every decent 
American, we must create the proper 
kind of climate and atmosphere. Our 
people compare the shenanigans of to- 
day with the unyielding honesty of 
Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln, 
Our people want the Federal Govern- 
ment to be respectable again. How can 
we expect our youngsters to have respect 
for truth and honesty, when many Gov- 
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ernment officials—high and low—show 
no regard for it? 

Mr. President, by continuing the RFC 
we shall be placing into the hands of one 
man or of a small group of men the right 
to lend public funds under conditions 
and in situations in which there is no 
economic necessity for doing so. 

Mr. President, I believe that favorable 
action on this amendment will have an- 
other very important and salutary effect, 
namely, it will serve as a warning to ail 
the other agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment that the way of the transgressor 
is hard, and that if they engage in 
the kind of practices in which they should 
not engage, the elected representatives 
of the people, in the Congress, will move 
in and will take action to remedy the sit- 
uation. 

So, Mr. President, I hope very much 
that the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute will be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FREAR 
in the chair). The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, offered by the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] for himself and 
other Senators. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
hope I shall not detain the Senate very 
long, but I feel that it is necessary to 
make some remarks concerning the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

Several statements have been made 
regarding the way in which Senate bill 
1376 was reported. Actually, the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee simultane- 
ously agreed to report S. 1376 and Senate 
bill 515, which I introduced approximate- 
ly 1 year ago, and which I believe a 
majority of the committee favors. 

Of course, the so-called Byrd bill was 
an outgrowth of the RFC investigation 
which was carried on by a subcommittee 
of which I had the honor to be chair- 
man. 

On page 2 of the report of the Banking 
and Currency Committee on Senate bill 
1376, the following statement appears: 

The recent disclosures of the Fulbright 
subcommittee on the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation resulted in a widespread com- 
plaint against the Corporation, and S. 1376 
is a bill designed to do something about the 
situation. 


Mr. President, what is the logic in the 
position of those who would abolish an 
agency because of disclosures of corrup- 
tion in it, and who continue to take that 
position even after the corruption has 
been eliminated? If corruption in an 
agency is a reason for its abolition, I say 
the RFC should not be abolished, because 
if there is any agency of the Federal 
Government in which malfeasance and 
laxity of administration have been cured, 
I think it is the RFC. After a commit- 
tee has effectively eradicated the abuses 
existing in an agency and has had the 
agency reconstituted with a new type of 
administration, certainly it is very 
strange to insist upon abolition of the 
agency. If that idea were applied gen- 
erally—namely, that the existence of cor- 
ruption in and of itself is a good reason 
for the abolition of Government agen- 
cies—then I am afraid very little of the 
Government would remain. If the pro- 
ponents of this amendment were consist- 
ent in their approach, I think they would 
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have drafted bills calling for the aboli- 
tion of a number of other Government 
agencies, for I can think of several which 
have been denounced in the public press 
as having been corrupt. So, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I say that is not a sound reason 
for abolition of the RFC. 

If our committee had done nothing at 
all about reorganization of the RFC, but 
had let the RFC rock along, without 
any investigation, I suppose there would 
not now be a move to abolish the RFC. 
In other words, it would seem that if one 
does nothing to cure a bad situation in 
an agency, the agency may be permitted 
to continue. 

Of course, Mr. President, the real 
question ought to be whether the func- 
tions the agency now performs and will 
continue to perform under the bill which 
I introduced and which is now before 
the Senate are valid functions which 
need to be performed. In my opinion, 
the discussion of corruption is entirely 
irrelevant and beside the real point, 
which is whether this agency should be 
continued. The same thing may be said 
—— regard to other Government agen- 
cies. 

Of course, Mr. President, we are not 
going to abolish the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, no matter how corrupt it may 
be. What we should do is clean it up 
and get good men in it and watch it 
carefully. I may say that Congress must 
bear much of the blame for such mis- 
deeds, because of the laxity of supervi- 
sion by Congress of the various govern- 
mental agencies. I think that is true in 
the case of the RFC. 

The question of whether the functions 
performed by the RFC were proper and 
necessary ones was examined in 1947 and 
1948 by a subcommittee of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, under the 
direction of former Senator Buck, of 
Delaware, then the senior Senator from 
that State. That subcommittee con- 
cluded that there was a continued need 
for performance of the functions of the 
RFC. I call the report of that subcom- 
mittee to the attention of my friends on 
the other side of the aisle who are tak- 
ing the lead in the effort to abolish the 
RFC. I should like to ask the sponsors 
of the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, which commonly is referred 
to as the Byrd bill, why they did not ob- 
ject to the report of the Buck subcom- 
mittee, and why they did not then seek 
abolition of the RFC. At that time we 
had before us the question of continu- 
ing the RFC, and the bill reported by 
the Buck subcommittee proposed an ex- 
tension of the life of the RFC. All that 
those who opposed the RFC needed to 
do at that time was to see that nothing 
was done by the Congress in regard to 
that bill, so that the RFC would end. 
However, instead of that, the Eightieth 
Congress accepted, with practically no 
opposition, the report of the Buck sub- 
committee. I do not recall that there 
Was even a yea-and-nay vote at that 
time; and, as I remember, not more than 
one or two voices were raised rather fee- 
bly in opposition to or in criticism of the 
report. At any rate, no concerted effort 
at all was made to end the life of the 
RFC. I may say here that the power of 
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the RFC, itself, to make loans, under ex- 
isting legislation, will lapse in 1954. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. 
tion. 

Mr. BRICKER. I should like to ask 
the Senator whether the report, on 
which the committee did not agree in 
its entirety, was presumed that the RFC 
would be put on a practical standby 
basis, so far as direct lending to indi- 
viduals was concerned? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I may say to the 
Senator that I am coming now to that 
point. I shall read exactly what the 
committee says regarding that point. I 
am going to develop the very thought 
the Senator is expressing. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is all right, if 
the Senator is to proceed to the question 
of what report was made, in order to 
bring out all the graft and corruption, 
influence buying, and the like, which 
were revealed in the report of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite correct. I have said that, to be 
logical and at all reasonable about this 
matter, I think the issue is whether 
the functions authorized and which are 
being performed by the RFC are valid 
functions. The issue of corruption, to 
me, is completely irrelevant to the ques- 
tion of whether the RFC should be con- 
tinued or not, because if one follows that 
line, he could apply it to any one of a 
number of agencies of the Government. 
For example, let us refer to the Maritime 
Commission. It has had much said 
about it in the past; and, presently, the 
Internal Revenue Bureau has had much 
said about it. I have no doubt there 
are some other agencies which are in 
need of a little investigation and assist- 
ance in the conduct of their affairs. 

I have said I do not believe that the 
fact that we actually examined into this 
agency and uncovered things of which 
I disapprove—and I know the Senator 
agrees—is a reason now for abolishing 
it. I think it is probably one of the 
cleanest agencies in the Government, at 
the moment. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. BRICKER. I agree with the Sen- 
ator that the corruption in the agency, 
fiagrant as it is, is not the sole reason 
for its abolition. It may not be the main 
reason; it may not be a reason at all. 
But my opposition to its continuance is 
based entirely upon the function it per- 
forms, and upon my feeling that there 
is no place for direct Government lend- 
ing, for where there is direct Govern- 
ment lending, it is an open inducement 
to the kind of corruption and fraud and 
favoritism which the Senator from 
Arkansas so well brought out in his re- 
port. It is the direct Government lend- 
ing to which I object primarily, rather 
than the incidental corruption which is, 
I believe, almost a necessary corollary to 
the Government’s entering this kind of 
business. 


I yield for a ques- 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with the 
Senator. He is on sound ground when 
he argues that this is a function which 
the Government should not perform. 
But when he goes beyond that to say it 
is a temptation to corruption, that may 
be said about a good many other agen- 
cies. For example, we have heard much 
said about the Federal Communications 
Commission, which has the power to 
grant favors worth many times more 
than RFC loans, worth millions of dol- 
lars. The FCC grants to huge corpora- 
tions licenses which are worth a good 
deal of money. Furthermore, millions of 
dollars of postal subsidies are author- 
ized each year by the CAB. 

There is plenty of temptation in al- 
most every agency of the Government. 
That is not only true now; it has always 
been true, and it always will be. But 
that is not a sound reason for abolish- 
ing the RFC. There is no substitute for 
good administration in any Government 
agency. We must assume for our pur- 
poses, I think, that we could get good 
administrators in this agency, as in any 
other, if we were to give proper atten- 
tion to it. 

The one question to be decided, and 
the valid question, is whether this func- 
tion, particularly the one under debate 
at this time—and after all, the Senator 
knows that the Byrd bill does not abol- 
ish more than one function, namely, 
that embraced in section 4; all the oth- 
ers are continued in other agencies is a 
valid function for the Federal Govern- 
ment to engage in. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. I agree with the Sen- 
ator that that is the valid and real ques- 
tion which is being presented in this bill. 
But does the Senator agree with me that 
the agencies which he mentions, Inter- 
nal Revenue, the Maritime Commission, 
the FCC, and others to which reference 
has been made, as to which there have 
been complair.ts of irregularities and the 
like, are dealing with legitimate busi- 
ness? They are performing, are they 
not, a proper function in dealing with 
business in a regulatory way that is es- 
sential to the orderly conduct of busi- 
ness, whereas the RFC is dealing exclu- 
sively in a field where there is question- 
able credit, where marginal credit, or 
even submarginal credit is being con- 
sidered? Is not the inducement, because 
of the inherent nature of the leading 
business, more important and more con- 
siderable than it is in the other agencies, 
which are dealing with the legitimate 
functions of business in a regulatory 
capacity? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I cannot agree, of 
course, with the latter part of the Sen- 
ator’s statement, because I think that, 
by and large, the activities of this agency 
have been with legitimate business. I 
think the RFC has made great contri- 
butions to the development of small in- 
dustries, as well as to the saving of 
large industries. It did not develop the 
large ones, but certainly a great many 
large industries, such as railroads and in- 
surance companies, were enabled to sur- 
vive, with benefit to themselves and to 
their stockholders and patrons, because 
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of the activities of the RFC. That was 
in the 193078. 

In later years, as the Senator well 
knows, the Congress authorized, of 
course, the extension of the power of 
the RFC into other fields. They did 
not usurp the power to make loans un- 


‘der section 4; they were given that power, 


I can, of course, well imagine why the 
Senator looks at this question a little 
differently from the way I do, because 
my State is an underdeveloped State, 
whose capital resources are very few 
and very small, and there is a very great 
need, and a legitimate need, for such 
an institution as the RFC, which does 
not exist in the Senator’s State. I am 
willing to concede that there is no really 
great need for it in Ohio, New York, or 
Massachusetts; and I would be quite 
willing to exclude the agency from 
tempting the good people of Ohio to 
come forward to ask for loans. I go 
along with that. 

All I am saying is that the people of 
Arkansas have benefited by it. I have 
a report from the RFC which shows that 
the Little Rock agency happens to be 
one of the best from every point of view, 
in the whole RFC organization, and I 
know that it has made a contribution 
to the growth of that State, particularly 
with respect to small industry. I am 
informed, and I believe it to be true, that 
the same statement applies to all the 
Southern States and to many of the 
Western States. In other words, I dis- 
agree with the idea that it performs no 
legitimate function; I think it performs 
a legitimate function. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the Senato? 
agree that there is today ample private 
credit throughout the country for the 
needs of legitimate business? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not agree— 
not only today, but as to any other time, 
according to my experience in my State, 
The Senator does not realize the situa- 
tion in my State, where the largest single 
institution among the banks there has 
total assets of about $60,000,000; and 
that is the only one of that size. There 
is another one close to it; but aside from 
two or three like that, there are, perhaps, 
two other banks with total assets of 
around $10,000,000 or $15,000,000. They 
are quite unable to finance a reasonably 
expanding business. Their lending lim- 
its are somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $50,000 or $60,000. I do not blame the 
Senator for not having any personal 
infcrmation about such conditions. 

Mr. BRICKER. I agree that perhaps 
I do not have adequate information 
about Arkansas, but I do not think it a 
proper function of the Federal Govern- 
ment to finance any particular segment 
or section of the country at the tax- 
payers’ expense. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Wait a minute. 
That happens to be the present situa- 
tion. If we go back to the thirties, we 
may look at the big borrowers, The B. 
& O. Railroad was one of the largest. 
One of the largest single loans is still 
the great B. & O. loan. But the loan was 
made in the thirties, when the RFC was 
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also making loans to railroads all over 
the country. 

Mr. TOBEY. And the B. & O. loan is 
still outstanding. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. However, I may 
say to the Senator from Ohio—and I 
am quite in sympathy with many of his 
thoughts—I think the B. & O. loan will 
be repaid; but it is a big loan. 

While I do not know about Ohio, I 
know that in New York and in Mary- 
land, especially with reference to the 
Maryland Casualty Co., and some of the 
other insurance companies, there were 
policyholders all over the country who 
were saved by the RFC. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. Does not the Senator 
from Arkansas agree that sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof, and if we put 
this organization out of business now, we 
shall probably have to put it back into 
business later? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does not the Senator 
agree that there are in the United States 
today more businesses, more industries, 
commercial and manufacturing, than 
ever before existed in the history of the 
Nation? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think that is true. 
It is a bigger country, and there is more 
money. There is an important concen- 
tration of large businesses in the Sen- 
ator's State of Ohio. The North has 
been very shortsighted in not being more 
sympathetic with the South and the 
West. We buy their products. One of 
the reasons why the Senator’s section 
has prospered is because it can sell prod- 
ucts to other sections. The Senator 
spoke of subsidizing certain industries, 
I think our hearings show quite con- 
clusively that there has been no real 
over-all subsidy out of the taxpayers’ 
money in the operations of RFC, in con- 
trast to the postal service and the air- 
plane industry. 

The RFC in its lending operations has 
not taken taxpayers’ money and doled it 
out as a subsidy. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] questioned that yes- 
terday, but I do not think he had any 
sound grounds for questioning it. The 
books will show it has not cost one dime 
of the taxpayers’ money. The RFC has 
made out of interest and recoveries from 
loans more than enough to pay all its 
expenses. 

Mr. BRICKER. There is just one 
more question I should like to ask the 
Senator from Arkansas, who is a very 
able member of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. We have been deal- 
ing with credit curbs for the past several 
years in an attempt to check inflationary 
pressures. We have been dealing with 
rediscount rates, bank reserves, moneti- 
zation of the debt by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, regulation X, and 
regulation W, in order to curb and to 
hold down private credit, and yet here is 
a field in which I feel it is unnecessary 
for the Government to act, but into 
which it is putting in Government 
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money, which is far more inflationary 
in its impact than private credit could 
possibly be. How does the Senator jus- 
tify that situation? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. Eccles, in his 
testimony before the committee, was in 
favor of abolishing the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, but only a few 
years ago he had a contrary view. In 
response to a question, similar to the 
one which the Senator is now asking, 
Mr. Eccles said the impact was wholly 
insignificant because of the very small 
amount of credit furnished by RFC rel- 
ative to the total national credit. 

In addition to that, the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD] cited the few loans 
which are being made under the present 
circumstances, a situation of which I 
approve. Most of the loans now being 
made are defense loans. One of the 
sources of trouble, in my judgment, was 
that the old board of directors did not 
follow the admonition of the Buck com- 
mittee in 1948 to restrict their activities 
in a period of high prosperity. Under 


the present conditions I do not think 


they ought to be expanding other than 
in connection with the defense effort. 
Some sponsors of the Byrd bill say that 
the RFC is useless because it is not mak- 
ing many loans, and others say it is mak- 
ing too many loans. There are not many 
loans being made which are not con- 
tributory to the national defense effort. 

Mr. BRICKER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. I assume that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is familiar with the 
fact that among other loans which the 
RFC has made is one made to a beauty 
parlor so that it could keep on operat- 
ing. That is an important thing, is it 
not? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have said many 
times that there were some loans of 
which I disapproved. I do not know the 
history of the loan to which the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire is now refer- 
ring. The Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of which the Senator from New 
Hampshire used to be the chairman, one 
of the most distinguished chairmen the 
committee ever had, authorized a blanket 
participation loan policy, which was a 
very ill-advised move. I do not think 
the RFC should have the full blame. 
The idea was that that policy would 
help quickly in the reconversion effort, 
so that a bank, without consulting the 
RFC at all, could make loans and com- 
mit the-RFC to participate. I do not 
know whether the beauty parlor loan was 
one of those loans or not. I know there 
were many questionable loans. In fact, 
practically all the bad loans in my State 
were made under that program over 
which the RFC had no control. 

Mr. TOBEY. Beauty parlors are im- 
portant. I am reminded of the story of 
the husband who said to his wife, who 
was seated across the room in front of 
the fireplace, and who had recently had 
a beauty treatment, “Take that stuff off 
your face.” She went out of the room 
and took it off her face and returned, and 
he said, “For heaven’s sake, put it back 
on.” ILaughter. J 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not contend 
that every little loan which was made 
by the RFC was a good loan. 

Mr. TOBEY. The beauty parlor loan 
was a colorful loan; I agree to that. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, for 
the purpose of clarifying the Recorp, let 
me say that while some Senators may 
have read the Buck committee report 
concerning the reasons for continuing in 
existence the RFC, some may have read 
only the first paragraph. So, in order 
to be sure that it is all in the Recorp, I 
want to read three paragraphs from the 
Buck committee's report, which is Re- 
= Bii 974 of the Eightieth Congress. 

read: 


From the foregoing, it is clear that the 
need which led to the creation of RFC in 
1932 is no longer present, and that continua- 
tion of RFC must be justified on a basis 
othe- than that upon which its original crea- 
tion was justified, and with the realization 
that its activity under conditions prevailing 
today will be limited principally to loans to 
business enterprises. The committee has 
concluded, however, that there are sound 
reasons which justify the continuation of 
RFC on a permanent basis. Those reasons 
may be summarized as follows: 


Mr. President, following is what I no- 
ticed one or two speakers left out: 


(1) RFC performed an extremely useful 
and vital function during the emergencies 
of the last depression and of the war. Should 
such events recur, the existence of such an 
agency, already established, will permit more 
prompt and effective action than would be 
possible if an agency had to be recreated. 

(2) There are some limited functions 
which such an agency can usefully perform 
during periods which cannot be character- 
ized as times of economic depression or na- 
tional emergency. 


I stress particularly the first reason 
given—well, I will stress both of them— 
as being in answer to some of the criti- 
cisms recently made. 


The hearings held by the subcommittee 
disclose almost complete unanimity of opin- 
ion that RFC performed an extremely use- 
ful function in the depression of the early 
thirties by the assistance which it gave to 
the country’s financial institutions. Banks 
which were in difficulty as a result of illiquid- 
ity of assets were able to obtain loans from 
RFC on the security of such assets and thus 
avoid their costly forced liquidation. Banks 
which were forced to write down the value 
of their loans outstanding were able to avoid 
insolvency and a shut-down by obtaining 
capital funds through the sale of preferred 
stock to RFC. These loans and preferred- 
stock purchases undoubtedly saved many of 
these banks and their depositors from dis- 
aster. RFC's records indicate that this was 
accomplished without loss to the Govern- 
ment. Should the economy of the country 
take such a turn in the future, the exist- 
ence of RFC will make it possible for the 
Government to provide immediate aid of the 
type which proved so beneficial in the thir- 
ties. 

There is no way of determining whether 
the extent of that spiral might have been 
reduced had RFC aid been provided in the 
very early stages. It is probable, however, 
that such would have been the case. It is 
also probable that the same results could 
have been achieved with less effort on the 
part of the Government had such aid been 
more timely. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to identify 
unmistakably the beginning of such an eco- 
nomic downturn. The possibility that those 
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signs will be recognized in time to permit 
re-creation of such an agency in the early 
stages when its activities can provide the 
most effective relief, is remote enough to 
make it inadvisable to chance the country’s 
welfare on the occurrence of that possibil- 
ity. If, at the first unmistakable signs of 
such a cycle, it were necessary for Congress 
to re-enact RFC legislation and for such an 
agency to be re-established out of whole 
cloth, the attendant delays could only make 
the accomplishment of its task more difficult 
and more costly. The severity which such 
cycles have achieved, the alleviation which 
can result from Government activity of the 
nature performed by RFC, and the possibil- 
ity that the severity of any such decline may 
be reduced through immediate aid by such 
an agency, make it advisable to contiue RFC 
as a stand-by against any such contingency. 
It is the opinion of the committee that RFC 
provides an inexpensive check against such 
national economic distress. 

Mr. President, as I said a moment ago, 
the real question ought to be the neces- 
sity or lack of necessity of continuing 
the functions of RFC. Actually the Byrd 
bill itself recognizes this fact, although 
it is known as a bill to abolish the RFC. 
The Byrd bill actually abolishes only two 
of eight primary functions of RFC, 
Those two are, first, the ordinary regu- 
lar lending activity under section 4 (a). 
I doubt that if a bill shall finally be 
passed, it will abolish all of this activity, 
since it involves disaster loans such as 
that sought in connection with the re- 
cent Missouri River flood, the funds for 
which were increased as late as the last 
session of Congress, after the introduc- 
tion of the Byrd bill. 

The second function which would be 
abolished is the small-business lending 
program, provided for in the Small De- 
fense Plants Corporation amendment to 
the Defense Production Act. 

The remaining functions, six in num- 
ber, are all to be continued under the 
Byrd bill. They are: 

First. The defense-lending program 
under section 302 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. 

Second. The Civil Defense loan pro- 
gram under the Federal Civil Defense 
Act. 

Third. The operation of the Govern- 
ment’s synthetic-rubber program. 

Fourth. The operation of the tin 
smelter and the tin purchase and resale 
program. 

Fifth. The operation of the abaca pro- 
gram. 

Sixth. The liquidation of the assets 
previously acquired by the RFC before, 
during, and after the war. 

Thus the issue is narrowed down to 
the question of the type of organization 
which should carry on the functions now 
performed by the RFC, and which the 
Byrd bili would continue. In other 
words, the Byrd bill would in effect abol- 
ish only one function, and continue all 
the others, which now comprise the ma- 
jor part of the activities of RFC. So the 
question arises, Would the Byrd bill pro- 
mote efficient operation of the functions 
which would be continued? I do not 


think so; in fact, I believe it would have 
the opposite effect, of transferring the 
production functions—that is, of tin, 
rubber, and abaca—to another agency 
or other agencies, which would presum- 
ably result in some inefficiency, at least 
temporarily, even if the RFC personnel 
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were transferred along with the function. 
Other Government agencies do not have 
practical experience along these lines, 
and hence a period of education would be 
necessary for supervisory personnel, 
Likewise, it would require unnecessary 
uncertainty and readjustment for the in- 
dustry officials who have established 
sound working relationships with RFC 
officials. 

As for transferring the lending func- 
tion to other agencies, the possible 
merits of such change are even more re- 
mote. In the lending field, the RFC is 
an organization staffed with specialists 
who have had considerable experience 
in lending funds for essential activities. 
It is significant that a small-business 
man, for instance, has only one agency 
to go to in order to learn if he can ob- 
tain a loan from the Government. He 
does not have to go to different agencies 
and different offices to apply for funds. 

During the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1951, the lending operations of the 
RFC have been primarily for defense 


purposes. The new loan policy of the 


RFC has limited substantially the num- 
ber of purposes for which the RFC may 
authorize loans. Under such policy. 
funds can be authorized only if the pur- 
pose is clearly to meet essential civilian 
requirements or defense requirements. 
This loan policy has been instrumental 
in decreasing the number of applications 
received by the Corporation, since it has 
become increasingly well known that the 
RFC public-interest requirement must 
be met on all applications. 

The following are pertinent facts con- 
cerning the RFC lending activities dur- 
ing the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1951. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp two pages giving details as to 
recent lending activities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In view of the fact 
that there is so little attention being 
given on the part of Senators, I see no 
reason to bore the Presiding Officer by 
reading these pages. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is deeply interested in what the 
Senator from Arkansas is saying. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Chair would 
prefer, I shall then read this material. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will read the RECORD. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to have it in 
the Recor for those who will read the 
Record. At least, they can see what the 
activities of the agency are. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Florida, 

Mr. HOLLAND. I merely wish to have 
it appear in the Recorp that there are 
other Senators who are interested in 
what the Senator is saying, and who are 
enjoying his remarks. They hope the 
Senator will continue to complete his ad- 
dress, and not merely bury it in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate very 
much the implication of the Senator’s 
remarks. I was not conscious of the fact 
that the Senator was listening, because 
I was not looking in his direction, It is 
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encouraging to know there is another 
Senator on the floor listening to my re- 
marks, so I will read from the state- 
ment. I shall read a part of it as an in- 
dication of what the RFC has been doing 
in recent months, because there has been 
some question about the extent of their 
activities. 

During the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1951, and until about 2 weeks ago, 
when this report was prepared, 502 loans 
have been approved, for $239,709,000, all 
for essential civilian and defense pur- 
poses. Of this total amount of funds 
loaned, 74 percent has been loaned pur- 
suant to section 302 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. 

I may say, for the benefit of the Sena- 
tor from Florida, that the Defense Pro- 
duction Act was considered and passed 
subsequent to the introduction of this 
bill; That was a measure, as the Sen- 
ator well knows, in which Congress au- 
thorized the lending procedure which 
has been followed, and also provided a 
special appropriation to be administered 
by RFC. There is an implication in some 
of the remarks which have been made 
that the RFC has usurped powers, but in 
the authorization for the use of those 
powers we have told the RFC what to do. 
The same is true as to the section 302 
loans. 

Furthermore, a substantial portion of 
the remaining loans have met the de- 
fense essentiality requirement of section 
302 of the Defense Production Act, but 
have had sufficient credit soundness as 
to enable them to be authorized under 
section 4 (a) of the RFC Act. In other 
words, in a very substantial number of 
all the loans granted during this period, 
the major difference between those au- 
thorized under section 4 (a) and those 
authorized under section 302 have been 
the collateral and earnings position of 
the applicant. This means that the vast 
majority of all the funds loaned and 
the loans authorized have either gone to 
assist in the completion of defense con- 
tracts or have gone for the purpose of 
expanding facilities which in turn would 
increase the supply of basic materials 
needed for the defense program. 

Since July 1, 1951, a larger amount of 
funds and more loans have been author- 
ized under the disaster lending provision 
of the RFC Act than in any comparable 
period since World War II. During this 
fiscal year, disaster loans have been au- 
thorized for approximately $20,000,000 
to 2,610 citizens who had suffered un- 
predictable losses from floods, torna- 
does, and so fcrth. That is particularly 
true with respect to the Missouri River 
floods, as the Senator knows. Recent 
flood conditions have further increased 
the RFC activity in this disaster picture. 
The RFC loan agencies and field offices 
are alerted and ready to handle a sub- 
stantial amount of disaster-loan appli- 
cora arising from these new catastro- 
phes. 

I may say that last fall Mr. Bukow- 
ski, the then Deputy Administrator, who 
was delegated in a special capacity to 
handle these loans, come before our 
committee. I recall particularly the re- 
marks of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL], who was more intimately 
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concerned than was I or any other mem- 
ber of the committee. He complimented 
Mr. Bukowski for the efficient way in 
which the RFC had processed and 
handled applications for disaster loans 
in connection with the Missouri River 
disaster which struck Kansas and Mis- 
souri. So while this is not a continuing 
function, it is a very important one, 
and I think everyone agrees that it was 
very well handled at that time. I have 
no doubt that there will be a similar 
number of applications growing out of 
the present situation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I fully agree with 
the conclusion and comments of the 
Senator from Arkansas, to the effect 
that the function of handling disaster 
loans is a very worth-while function of 
the RFC. I believe that last year, when 
-the subject was before us, I commented 
on the floor of the Senate to the effect 
that hundreds of owners of homes in 
Florida who had been adversely affected 
by storms and high water in connection 
with storms had found the RFC the only 
place where they could go, particularly 
in cases in which there were already 
existing FHA mortgages or other mort- 
gages upon the property, cases in which 
the owners had substantial equities, but 
in which there was no other appropriate 
lending institution which could be 
reached in time to give the needed help, 

I also commented to the effect that 
in our State it had been found that such 
loans were by no means grants or gifts, 
but that, to the contrary, they enabled 
citizens to save their homes, in which 
they had substantial equities, and in 
which they and their families were liv- 
ing. They began almost at once to in- 
crease the equity by continuing their 
monthly payments to whoever held the 
mortgage. So there was no loss on the 
part of the RFC. 

My question is this: Under the terms 
of the bill introduced Ly the able Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Byrn], to dis- 
solve the RFC, where, if anywhere, would 
the power to render such assistance as 
that be vested? Or would it be contin- 
ued as a proper function. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. My interpreta- 
tion of the bill is that it would not be 
continued, because it is a part of the 
lending power under section 4, and it is 
my interpretation of the bill that the 
program would not be continued. I 
thoroughly agree with the Senator from 
Florida, that many very conservative 
people seem to want to abolish some ac- 
tivities which, I believe, are upon a fairly 
sound basis of lending, and resort to 
grants instead of a fairly well adminis- 
tered lending program. 

In view of the character of the pro- 
gram, the actual experience under the 
disaster-loan program has been extreme- 
ly good in connection with repayment, 
Of course, a longer time is allowed, but, 
after all, I think the borrowers under 
such circumstances are entitled to a 
longer time. But how n uch better it is 
to have an orderly, well-administered 
program of lending under those circum- 
stances than to authorize a big program 
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of grants by the Executive, which we 
have had on occasion, as the Senator 
knows. However, it seems to me that 
that is an entirely disorderly way of 
handling the problem. I think the pre- 
ferred way to handle it is through an 
orderly system, under which everyone 
knows exactly where he stands. To my 
knowledge, the program has been ad- 
ministered without any criticism. I have 
never heard anyone say that there had 
been abuses in connection with this par- 
ticular activity. 

The overemphasis upon abuses in the 
RFC gets under my skin. I must assume 
the responsibility for bringing them out. 
I believe that one reason why corruption 
in the RFC made such an impression was 
that is was the first agency to be brought 
to the attention of the public in that 
connection. If the revelations with re- 
spect to corruption in the RFC had oc- 
curred after the disclosures in the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau, no one would 
have paid much attention to them, be- 
cause they are such “small potatoes” 
compared to what has been going on in 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. But 
because it came first, and because it 
shocked a few people who had been as- 
suming that nothing was wrong and 
were turning their eyes the other way, 


I think the situation in the RFC was 


overemphasized. 

The evil was concentrated to a very 
great extent in the Board itself. By 
that I mean that in many cases the 
Board had overridden its own employ- 
ees and directed loans as a result of 
what I believed to have been improper 
influences. I shall not go into that sub- 
ject. It is not a fact that the organiza- 
tion was rotten from the ground up, 
It was no such thing. The activities re- 
ferred to had been going on for only a 
relatively short time. 

With respect to the entire picture of 
disaster loans, which, after all, are véry 
tempting, and which do not require the 
usual standards, I say that it is a great 
compliment to the agency that there has 
been no scandal in connection with that 
particular activity. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am sorry I have 
not been present during all of the Sena- 
tor's remarks. However, in line with 
what he has just said with reference to 
disaster loans, and what would happen 
to that program under the proposal of 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
this thought occurs to me: 

I have read the bill introduced by the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia. I 
note that he would transfer many of the 
activities of the RFC over to other agen- 
cies—activities which apparently he be- 
lieves are essential and ought to be con- 
tinued by the Government, but which he 
believes should be carried on by some 
other agency rather than by the RFC. 
However, I have not found in his bill 
any provision for something which I 
consider very essential, particularly dur- 
ing the mobilization period. I refer to 
taking care of loans to small businesses 
in connection with defense contracts. 
The Congress gave that job to the RFC. 
I do not find any provision in the Byrd 
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bill which would make it possible for the 
small-business man to obtain loans. The 
Senator from Virginia makes provision 
for big businesses, which come under 
section 302 of the Defense Production 
Act. Provision is made for them to ob- 
tain loans, but I do not see any provi- 
sion for the small-business man, who 
comes under title 714 of the Defense 
Production Act, to obtain loans. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will say to the 
Senator that perhaps one of the prin- 
cipal objectives of the sponsors of the 
bill is to abolish the function of making 
loans to small business. Maybe they 
think there are enough businesses, and 
they do not believe that small businesses 
need access to loans at reasonable rates. 
Practically the only functions the Byrd 
bill would abolish are the lending pro- 
gram in connection with small business, 
and the disaster loan program. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Small business; 
not big business. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. And disaster loans. 
The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. One thing that 
surprised me was to see that the large 
loans under the Defense Production Act 
are taken care of, but that is not true 
of small loans sought by little business. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Ido not think the 
Senator ought to be surprised about that. 
I think that is a very natural mistake. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I really was sur- 
prised. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think there is 
no question that that would be the re- 
sult of the bill. 

Since July 1, 1951, the RFC has au- 
thorized public agency loans in the 
amount of $17,268,000. Altogether, there 
are undisbursed commitments totaling 
$48,000,000. These funds have generally 
been used to enable communities to ob- 
tain funds for essential utilities, which 
would not otherwise be possible and 
which have clearly shown to be in the 
public interest. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield before he leaves 
the question of loans to small business? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I could not hear 
all of the Senator’s reply to the Senator 
from Alabama; but it is the idea of the 
Senator from Virginia that there is no 
distinction drawn in the Byrd bill be- 
tween defense or war loans to big busi- 
nesses and similar loans to small busi- 
nesses. Does the Senator see any dis- 
tinction between the two in the bill? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As a practical 
matter, I think loans under section 302 
of the Defense Production Act would be 
sizable loans. That has been the ex- 
perience. I do not think we would have 
small businesses participating in that 
program to any large extent. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is because 
small businesses can apply to the RFC, 
and, having examination made of their 
securities or other collateral, get the 
money from the RFC. There is nothing 
in the Byrd bill that would prevent their 
getting a loan if they could prove the 
justice of their case. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not accept 
the idea that they can apply to the 
RFC and get a loan without an exam- 
ination of their collateral, except where 
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the administrators have violated their 
duties or have not performed them as 
they should have performed them. The 
idea of the junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia and also of the senior Senator 
from Virginia that there are no stand- 
ards, in the sense that there are none 
which the RFC ought to abide by, in 
my opinion is entirely erroneous. 

I thought that at one time he meant 
to say that the RFC did not live up 
to any standards which had been pro- 
vided. In that I would go along with 
him with respect to the restricted cases 
which we examined. The same thing 
is true of the Internal Revenue Bureau. 
They have standards, but some of the 
employees have not lived up to them. 
If they had lived up to the standards 
they would not be in trouble today. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I believe the 
standards which were established by 
Jesse Jones have been greatly lowered, 
aside from those cases in which they 
have been completely ignored. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not agree 
that there has been a lowering of stand- 
ards by which an agency should abide 
or by which an agency professes to abide. 
They have not been lowered in my opin- 
ion. I admit that in the cases which 
have been mentioned the administrators 
have not lived up to the standards. If 
I may have the attention of the junior 
Senator from Virginia before he leaves 
the floor, is there a question of there 
not being a need for these loans? If 
I recall correctly, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia introduced a bill 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I did. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Which would au- 
thorize loans to be guaranteed 100 per- 
cent by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Mr. ROBERTSON, Ninety percent, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Ninety percent. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I introduced it 
because I anticipated a great clamor to 
this effect: “If you are going to take 
care of the big-business men, should you 
not also take care of the little-business 
men?” The Senator from Virginia said 
that he was just as tender in his regard 
for little-business men as he was for the 
big ones because there are so many more 
little-business men. The Senator from 
Virginia did not start out in life with a 
silver spoon in his mouth, and his sym- 
pathies have always been with the little 
man, 

However, the Senator from Virginia 
stated that he did not approve of a plan 
by which any businessman through the 
medium of political influence, or by the 
aid of 5 per centers or what not, come to 
Washington and raid the United States 
Treasury. The Senator from Virginia 
thought that a businessman should sub- 
mit his proof to the local bank, where 
his honesty could be tested, where his 
moral virtue could be tested, and where 
the soundness of his business plans was 
known. I pointed out that local banks 
make 99 percent of all the business loans 
which are being made. I did not want to 
see the assets of the small banks frozen, 
but to let the small banks underwrite 
loans to the extent of 90 percent when 
the Federal Reserve Board was satisfied 
that the businessman could not get a 
necessary loan on usual banking terms, 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator 
from Virginia will permit me to say so, 
I do not recall that he has made any 
effort to have the bill passed. 

Mr.ROBERTSON. Oh, I beg the Sen- 
ator's pardon. I made a strong effort. 
The committee would not report it. The 
Senator from Arkansas would not sup- 
port me in my endeavor to have the bill 
reported. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Just a moment. 
I do not yield for speeches. I want to 
say a few things myself. I did not sup- 
port the Senator because it seems to me 
to be an unsound proposal. Other Sen- 
ators opposed it too. They do not want 
8 Federal Reserve Board, a regulatory 

dy—— 

Mr. ROBERTSON, If it was so un- 
sound will the Senator from Arkansas 
tell me why he voted to report it in 
1948? It was the same bill. Why did 
he vote to report it then? 

s Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am against the 
ill. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Arkansas is against it now. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not believe 
that I voted to report it. I have not 
looked it up. I know the bill now is un- 
sound. -I think it was unsound before, 
too. However, the point is that the 
statement has been made, either by the 
Senator from Virginia or other Senators 
who support the bill—I do not recall 
whether he personally did—that there 
is no need for the extension of credit to 
small businesses. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia did not make that statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. I wish the 
Senator from Virginia would permit me 
to make a point or two. I let him make 
his speech. It sounded very good. The 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] stated 
a moment ago—and some other Senators 
who opposed the RFC also stated it— 
that there is no need for it. If that be 
true, the Senator from Virginia would 
not be making a proposal that—— 

Mr. ROBERTSON. If the Senator 
will permit me to interrupt, I will say 
that he should not tie me to the wrong 
post and start whipping me, because I 
am not due to be tied to that post. I 
have always contended that there was 
need for loans to small business but I 
should like to see the need met in our 
traditional American way, through lo- 
cal private enterprise. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Virginia think that if there is 
a need, the means to meet it should 
be created before the only present way 
of meeting it is abolished? Why does 
the Senator from Virginia wish to abolish 
the RFC without first making provision 
to meet the need? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Because the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board does not want to 
endorse two lending agencies when they 
are trying to keep down credit expansion 
and inflation. The letter which I read in 
my speech while the Senator from Ar- 
kansas was doing something else and not 
listening to me, written by the president 
of the Federal Reserve Board stated in 
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effect: If you do abolish the RFC, you 
have the right approach.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Virginia has no present hope of passing 
his bill, has he? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is that not an 
“iffy” question, as they say on the Meet 
the Press program? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I was merely cu- 
rious. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia feels that if we cannot get more 
Senators to listen to an exposition of 
the reasons for abolishing the RFC, his 
chances are not too good. Perhaps after 
the quorum call we will get a little better 
attendance. If a sufficient number of 
Senators knew what was actually in- 
volved we would be able to pass the bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Virginia called my attention to the fact 
that there were not a great many Sena- 
tors listening to his remarks. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I will say to my 
colleague from Arkansas that there are 
more Senators listening to him than lis- 
tened to me earlier today. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 


the Senator from Arkansas yield? 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I hope that the 
distinguished Senator is right about 
there not being any impossibility of our 
considering the substitute and com- 
pletely defeating it. Inasmuch as there 
was no recommendation made with re- 
spect to either bill, probably both bills 
should be recommitted. 

However, I should like to work out an 
agreement for a limitation of debate on 
the substitute bill, in order to get a vote 
on it today. 

The senior Senator from Viriginia 
(Mr. Byrp] will not be able to be present 
on the floor tomorrow. I hope we can at 
least get rid of the substitute, and defeat 
it, if possible. In that way he will be 
able to go on his way with the satisfac- 
tion that he was not responsible for kill- 
ing a good agency of the Government, 
and can with a clear conscience go to 
Virginia and make a speech. 

In order that that may be done I 
should like to inquire whether it would 
be possible to limit debate from now on 
with respect to the consideration of the 
substitute bill, by limiting the debate on 
the substitute to half an hour to each 
side. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is satisfac- 
tory so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Would the limitation 
include the rest of the time to be taken 
by the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not under- 
stand the question of the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It would include the 
balance of the time that would be used 
by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Certainly. I have 
no illusion that I would be able to change 
any votes by what I would have to say. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time for 
debate on the substitute be limited to 
30 minutes to a side, and that debate on 
any amendment be limited to 15 minutes 
to a side, and that all amendments be 
germane, 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Would the limitation 
on debate begin now? 

Mr.McFARLAND. Just as soon as we 
could enter into the unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BRICKER. What is the present 
proposal? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
have proposed a wunanimous-consent 
agreement as follows: That 1 hour, or 
30 minutes to each side, be allowed for 
further debate on the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, with the time to 
be controlled by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] and 
the distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
{Mr. FULBRIGHT]; that the time for de- 
bate on any amendment to that amend- 
ment, if any is offered, be 30 minutes, 
to be controlled by the proponent of the 
amendment and the senior Senator from 
Virginia; and that all amendments be 
germane. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement? The Chair hears 
none; and, without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the RECORD, as a part of 
my remarks, the remainder of a state- 
ment I have before me regarding the 
activities of the RFC. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

By recent amendment to the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, the RFC was given authority to 
make loans up to $100,000,000, upon the 
recommendation of the Administrator of the 
Small Defense Plants Administration. So 
far, the RFC has received favorable recom- 
dendations from SDPA on 69 applicants in 
the amount of $8,800,000. The RFC has ap- 
proved loans to 40 of these 69 applicants for 
$4,200,000, has declined 12 for $2,100,000, 
and has the remaining 17 pending. This ad- 
ditional lending function enables the RFC 
to make loans to small business for essential 
activities, when such enterprises do not have 
sufficient collateral to permit authorization 
of loans under section 4 (a) of the RFC Act. 

Although the number of loan applications 
and loan authorizations during this fiscal 
year have been substantially smaller than in 
the immediate preceding fiscal years, it can 
be observed that there is an upward trend 
since January 1, 1952. This upward trend 
applies to business loans under both section 
4 (a) and the Defense Production Act and 
is convincing evidence of the fact that many 
banks have reached their lending limits and 
defense contracts are gradually spreading 
out to smaller enterprises. In addition, this 
fiscal year has seen a very sharp increase in 
the number of disaster loan applications and 
authorizations. 

In the lending field the RFC accomplishes 
the following: 

1, It aids small business to convert to de- 
fense activities; 

2. Assists small business to continue to 
produce essential goods and services in the 
face of rising costs and tightening of private 
credit; 
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3. Enables expansion of facilities by small- 
and medium-sized businesses so as to in- 
crease needed supplies and at the same time 
to preserve private competitive enterprise; 

4. To enable private banks, through par- 
ticipation arrangements, to make loans 
which they otherwise could not make; 

5. Induces sound- business practices, addi- 
tional investments of private funds, good 
accounting techniques, etc., in businesses 
which make applications to the RFC for 
funds; 

6. Performs important services by devel- 
oping sound-loan arrangements and condi- 
tions, which are then taken over by private 
banks which previously refused to make the 
loans; 

7. Encourages conversion to defense pro- 
duction and away from nonessential activi- 
ties through the establishment of a loan 
policy directed specifically to the public in- 
terest and through full cooperation with the 
voluntary credit-restraint program of the 
private-banking system; 

8. Minimizes substantially the amount of 
red tape and shopping around by centraliz- 
ing in one Government agency the essential 
lending functions; 

9. Has developed practical working ar- 
rangements with the respective defense 
agencies so that the latters’ special knowl- 
edge and talents can readily be brought to 
bear on questions of essentiality for defense 
purposes. 

Elimination or even dispersion of the 
Government's lending function would: (1) 
Delay completion of defense contracts; (2) 
decrease the number of small businesses who 
could participate in defense business; (3) 
increase the failures or business losses by 
small businesses attempting to maintain es- 
sential production in the face of rising 
costs; (4) make it more difficult for small 
and medium-size businesses to expand facili- 
ties for essential civilian and defense pur- 
poses; (5) eliminate the speediest and most 
difficult means of restoring businesses and 
homes which have been devastated by dis- 
asters; and (6) prevent small communities 
from having a source of funds which permit 
their citizens to enjoy the minimum essen- 
tial public utilties when funds are not other- 
wise available. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
shall try to make the remainder of my 
presentation brief. There are only one 
or two other points which I shall men- 
tion. 

First, let us consider what would hap- 
pen if we tried to transfer to another 
agency or agencies the activities of the 
RFC. The functions under section 302 of 
the Defense Production Act would, by 
means of the so-called Byrd bill or 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
be transferred to an agency or depart- 
ment designated by the President: and if 
he failed to designate such an agency, 
those functions would be transferred to 
the Treasury Department. Certainly 
the problem which Congress has to meet 
in overseeing the performance of these 
functions is a most serious one. When 
the operating agencies are insulated 
from congressional inspection by being 
placed under the direct supervision of a 
Cabinet officer, whose principal alle- 
giance is as we know, to the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, congressional supervision is in- 
deed difficult. 

I call attention to the fact that Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 of 1950 was re- 
jected by the Senate primarily for that 
very reason, for, as we recall, that plan 
would have had the effect of transferring 
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the RFC to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Certainly the problem of supervision is 
very difficult when such activities are 
transferred to a defense agency. I be- 
lieve that a direct relationship to Con- 
gress gives Congress greater control and 
greater ability to act efficiently in su- 
pervising performance of the functions. 
I believe that one reason why the RFC 
was examined and cleaned up so ef- 
fectively was that it was not protected 
by a Cabinet officer. By way of com- 
parison, let us recall how long a time 
was required to develop something in 
the nature of reform in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. Considerably more 
time was required in that connection 
than in connection with the investiga- 
tion and reform of the RFC, especially 
when we consider the extent of the re- 
form. 

So I believe there would be no merit 
whatever in transferring to other gov- 
ernmental agencies any of the activities 
of the RFC which are not abolished by 
the so-called Byrd bill or amendment in 
the nature of a substitute. As a matter 
of fact, I think the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, if adopted, would 
make the problem of supervision more 
difficult and would result in inefficiency, - 
Certainly it would not result in economy. 
I believe that conclusion is justified by 
the vote of the Senate itself on the re- 
organization plan to which reference has 
been made. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that if 
the proponents of the amendment in 
the nature of a substitute were really in- 
terested in eccnomy and efficiency, they 
would do the logical thing; namely, they 
would propose the discontinuance of sec- 
tion 4 loans. In effect, the activity un- 
der that section is the only one they 
would have to repeal. Certainly the 
most efficient thing for them to do would 
be simply to provide “Section 4 is here- 
by repealed,” and thus end all of the 
business-lending activities of the RFC, 
and leave the remainder of this bill as 
itis. I think that would result in a more 
efficient administration of the agency. 
However, of course, such a change would 
result in abolition of the disaster loans 
and of the public-agency loan program 
and of the small-business loan program, 
to which we already have referred. 

In respect to defense loans, let me say 
that most of the loans made by the RFC 
are differentiated from defense loans 
only by means of the credit standing of 
the applicant. As a matter of fact, most 
loans in respect to which the collateral 
requirements of section 4 are met are de- 
fense loans. However, evidently that 
point was disregarded by some of the 
proponents of the amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute. 

Mr. President, at this time I wish to 
submit for the Recorp a statement re- 
garding the situation in respect to the 
agency in Little Rock, Ark. I do so be- 
cause it is in my State and because of 
the very fine record which has been 
made there. I have before me a letter 
from the RFC, from which I read the 
following: 


As of January 20, 1951, the Little Rock 
agency continues to remain at the top of all 
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egencies with respect to the proportion of 
loans in a current status. 95.3 percent of 
its loans are current. This compares with 
an average for all agencies of 86.6 percent, 
and an agency low of 71.6 percent. 

In addition, the Little Rock agency has the 
lowest percentage of problem loans. The 
percentage of problem loans in that agency 
is 0.4 percent. This compares with an aver- 
age for all agencies of 6 percent and an 
agency high of 14.6 percent. 


Mr. President, I particularly wish to 
call that to the attention of the Senate 
because in my State we are very proud of 
that record. 

I wish to emphasize once more the 
point that the lending operations of the 
RFC have not resulted in loss to the tax- 
payers. According to the best informa- 
tion our subcommittee could obtain, the 
lending operations of the RFC, even 
when all proper charges, including in- 
terest on Government funds, are made 
against it, resulted in no net loss to the 
taxpayers. 

For the Rzcorp I wish to correct the 
impression which I believe was left by 
the statement made last evening by the 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
namely, that the RFC had shown a $12,- 
000,000,000 loss. Such a loss did not re- 
sult from the lending operations of the 
RFC; the $12,000,000,000 is made up of 
subsidies paid under programs adminis- 
tered by the RFC at the direction of the 
Congress and the President. The follow- 
ing are some of the programs for which 
I assume the resulting losses are sought 
to be attributed to mismanagement of 
the RFC: During the war the RFC paid 
for such programs as that of the mar- 
ginal mines for copper, lead, and zinc; 
the meat subsidy; the butter and coffee 
subsidy; and the petroleum compensat- 
ing adjustments, which were paid ship- 
pers of petroleum. They were paid the 
difference between the cost of shipment 
by rail and the cost of shipment by 
tanker, in view of the fact that at that 
time there was a shortage of tankers. 

I think approximately $2,000,000,000 of 
the so-called loss is made up of funds 
which the RFC was directed to spend in 
the emergency relief program during the 
thirties; and, in that connection, a loss 
in that amount accumulated on the books 
of the RFC. The RFC also was directed 
to conduct the operations of the Defense 
Plants Corporation, the Metals Reserve 
Agency, the rubber program, and the 
preclusive buying which was carried on 
by United States Commercial ‘Company. 

In short, those activities were specifi- 
cally charged to the RFC by the Con- 
gress, and in no way can the results of 
those programs be regarded as a loss due 
to the lending program of the RFC. 
Therefore, I think it is quite unfair to 
try to attribute to mismanagement by 
the RFC the so-called loss of $12,000,- 
000,000, which was nothing of the sort. 

I myself believe Congress has been very 
lax, in that when a problem of this sort 
has arisen, Congress has turned it over 
to the RFC and has asked the RFC to 
handle it. That amounted to an invita- 
tion to indulge in sloppy bookkeeping 
methods, and so forth. However, the 
blame for that should not rest on the 
RFC, but should rest on the Congress for 
adopting such methods, 
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One other point which I particularly 
wish to call to the attention of the senior 
Senator from Virginia is that the lend- 
ing functions of the RFC, the life of 
which was extended by the Eightieth 
Congress, will lapse on June 30, 1954. In 
other words, under existing legislation 
approximately 2 years of life for the RFC 
remain. Therefore, if the Senator from 
Virginia is serious in his efforts to abolish 
the RFC, he should realize that the entire 
operation will end within 2 years, even 
if we do nothing about it. Obviously it 
is much easier to accomplish the purpose 
by doing nothing. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to me, 
to permit me to answer on that point? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
make another observation first. In 
other words, Mr. President, it seems to 
me that situation should receive serious 
consideration by the proponents of the 
pending amendment, for they know that 
even in the event the amendment is 
adopted, the bill as thus amended will 
have to go to the House of Representa- 
tives, where I believe it will encounter 
considerable difficulty; and even if the 
bill as thus amended is passed by the 
House of Representatives, it will have 
to be approved by the President. Of 
course, it is anticipated—and quite 
properly so, I believe—that if the bill in 
that form is passed by both Houses of 
Congress, it will be vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. So, in any case, the bill will have 
a very rough passage, and I think it may 
cause great confusion if the Senate 
should pass it. The matter would be 
left up in the air, because action cannot 
be forced in another body. So I do not 
think they would be sacrificing very 
much, even from their point of view, by 
not insisting upon passage of this bill at 
this time. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, in 
all frankness I admit that the bill of the 
Senator from Arkansas, in my humble 
opinion, provides a better arrangement 
and system than we have at present. 
But in connection with abolition of the 
RFC now, as against its possible aboli- 
tion 4 years from now, it is the very firm 
conviction of the junior Senator from 
Virginia 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Two years from 
now, in 1954. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Two years from 
now. It is the very firm conviction of 
the junior Senator from Virginia that 
unless the RFC makes a number of very 
large loans, it will go into the red over- 
whelmingly in handling so-called small- 
business loans. The RFC anticipates— 
and it placed this in its budget for the 
current year—that it will make 3,100 
loans. It has not begun to make 3,100 
loans, yet it has 3,100 employees. Let us 
think of that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iknow. TheSen- 
ator is touching upon an aspect of it 
which I think he is quite entitled to 
discuss, but I have already pointed out 
that under present conditions one of the 
small functions which the RFC has to 
perform is the business-lending function, 
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All its other activities are to continue 
anyway. The Senator’s bill does not 
abolish them; it transfers them. The 
Senator knows very well that, along with 
their transfer will go the employees, at 
least someone will be hired to do the 
job. That expense will not be abolished 
by the pending amendment at all; the 
Senator knows very well that the amend- 
ment is not going to do that. His own 
bill does not provide for the abolition of 
the tin, the rubber, and the abaca pro- 
grams, and all of the other things I have 
mentioned. 

Mr. President, I do not want to pro- 
ceed further with that subject, but I 
think the Senator realizes that there is 
a much more orderly way to liquidate 
the RFC, if that is to be done. I do not 
think it ought to be done; but, even if 
it is to be done it could be done in a 
more orderly way by following it through 
for two more years, and then opposing 
any extension. 

I do not quite understand why, in 
1948, those who are now so determined 
to abolish RFC did not at that time op- 
pose an extension. As Senators well 
know, it is much easier to prevent the 
passage of any kind of bill than it is 
continually to oppose functions estab- 
lished by a bill once passed. 

Mr. President, since time is running 
out, and since I know the Senate is anx- 
ious to vote, I merely want to say one 
or two more words about corruption in 
Government. I think that aspect has 
been greatly overdone, so far as RFC is 
concerned. In opposing the abolition of 
RFC I am in no sense condoning what 
occurred. In fact, I think the very fact 
that we actually exposed and, I believe, 
eradicated the culprits—I am sure we 
did eradicate the major culprits when 
we abolished the Board of Directors—was 
really the remaking of the RFC, because 
that was where the real trouble arose. 
When that was done, I think the RFC 
found itself well on the road to a proper 
administration and a useful life—which 
no one denies that it formerly had. In 
the early 15 years of its existence it per- 
formed a very useful function. But so 
much has been said about corruption 
that I should like to make one or two 
comments. The first is, I notice that 
the Senate has shown very little inter- 
est in the proposal I made last year 
for the creation of a commission to study 
ethics in Government and to advise the 
Congress and the committee on this 
question. Had Senators been seriously 
interested, I think some such a proposal 
should have been adopted, whether Sen- 
ators were in accord with my views or 
not. If they did not like the approach 
I suggested, I think those who differed 
with me and yet who have had so much 
to say about corruption, should have 
come forward with some proposal which 
they thought was better. 

This is a matter which has plagued 
democratic government and all other 
forms of government, for that matter. 
This is not the first time our Nation has 
experienced it. Ethical problems in 
Government will be with us, I think, 
from now on. It is a subject which de- 
serves very serious consideration, not 
merely because of the present situation 
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but because we know that from time to 
time this situation will recur. Condi- 
tions improve for a period, and then be- 
come worse. That has been the history 
of it in our own country. So, while Iam 
very much interested, and while I would 
urge the Senate and the majority leader 
to bring up the bill to create the commis- 
sion on ethics, and would urge the Sen- 
ate to enact it, I do think, on the 

other hand, that there has been a 

mounting resentment which was not en- 

tirely warranted. 

Mr. President, as I see it, the matter 
of corruption in Government is not new. 
Recently I ran across a section in an old 
book which I consider to be one of the 
greatest books ever written, a book which 
is particularly pertinent to our country 
and to our Government. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point, as a part of my re- 
marks, a very short excerpt from this 
volume. In fact, the excerpt extends 
through only a page and a half. I think 
it discusses a subject which will be of 
interest to Senators who may read the 
ReEcorpD, as well as to others. 

There are two volumes, entitled 
“Democracy in America,” written by 
Alexis de Tocqueville about 120 years 
ago, which are very appropriate to 
present-day conditions. The excerpt is 
found in volume 1, beginning on page 
225, and ending a‘ the top of page 227. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CORRUPTION AND THE VICES OF THE RULERS 
In A DEMOCRACY, AND CONSEQUENT EFFECTS 
Upon PUBLIC MORALITY 
In aristocracies, rulers sometimes endeavor 

to corrupt the people. In democracies, rul- 

ers frequently show themselves to be corrupt. 

In the former, their vices are directly pre- 

judicial to the morality of the people. In 

the latter, their indirect influence is still 
more pernicious, 

A distinction must be made when aristoc- 
racies and democracies accuse each other of 
facilitating corruption. In aristocratic gov- 
ernments, those who are placed at the head 
of affairs are rich men, who are desirous only 
of power. In democracies, statesmen are 
poor and have their fortunes to make. The 
consequence is that in aristocratic states the 
rulers are rarely accessible to corruption and 
have little craving for money, while the re- 
verse is the case in democratic nations. 

But 1  aristocracies, as those who wish to 
attain the head of affairs possess considerable 
wealth, and as the number of persons by 
whose assistance they may rise is compara- 
tively small, the government is, if I may so 
speak, put up at auction. In democracies, 
on the contrary, those who are covetous of 
power are seldom wealthy, and the number 
of those who confer power is extremely great. 
Perhaps in democracies the number of men 
who might be bought is not smaller, but 
buyers are rarely to be found; and, besides, it 
would be ne to buy so many persons 
at once that the attempt would be useless. 

Many of the men who have governed 
France during the last 40 years have been 
accused of making their fortunes at the ex- 
pense of the state or its allies, a reproach 
which was rarely addressed to the public men 
of the old monarchy. But in France the 
practice of bribing electors is almost un- 
known, while it is notoriously and publicly 
carried on in England. In the United States 
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I never heard anyone accused of spending 
his wealth in buying votes, but I have often 
heard the probity of public officers ques- 
tioned; still more frequently have I heard 
their success attributed to low intrigues and 
immoral practices. 

If, then, the men who conduct an aristoc- 
racy sometimes endeavor to corrupt the peo- 
ple, the heads of a democracy are themselves 
corrupt. In the former case the morality of 
the people is directly assailed; in the latter 
an indirect influence is exercised which is 
still more to be dreaded. 

As the rulers of democratic nations are 
almost always suspected of dishonorable con- 
duct, they in some measure lend the au- 
thority of the government to the base prac- 
tices of which they are accused. They thus 
afford dangerous examples, which discour- 
age the struggles of virtuous independence 
and cloak with authority the secret designs 
of wickedness. If it be asserted that evil 
passions are found in all ranks of society, 
that they ascend the throne by hereditary 
right, and that we may find despicable 
characters at the head of aristocratic nations 
as well as in the bosom of a democracy, the 
plea has but little weight in my estimation. 
The corruption of men who have casually 
risen to power has a coarse and vulgar in- 
fection in it that renders it dangerous to the 
multitude. On the contrary, there is a kind 
of aristocratic refinement and an air of gran- 
deur in the depravity of the great, which 
frequently prevent it from spreading abroad. 

The people can never penetrate into the 
dark labyrinth of court intrigue, and will 
always have difficulty in detecting the turpi- 
tude that lurks under elegant manners, re- 
fined tastes, and graceful language. But to 
pillage the public purse and to sell the fav- 
ors of the state are arts that the meanest 
villain can understand and hope to practice 
in his turn. 

Besides, what is to be feared is not so much 
the immorality of the great as the fact that 
immorality may lead to greatness. In a 
democracy private citizens see a man of their 
own rank in life who rises from that obscure 
position in a few years to riches and power; 
the spectacle excites their surprise and their 
envy, and they are led to inquire how the 
person who was yesterday their equal is to- 
day their ruler. To attribute his rise to his 
talents or his virtues is unpleasant, for it is 
tacitly to acknowledge that they are them- 
selves less virtuous or less talented than he 
was. They are therefore led, and often 
rightly, to impute his success mainly to some 
of his vices; and an odious connection is 
thus formed between the ideas of turpitude 
and power, unworthiness and success, util- 
ity and dishonor. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield the floor for 
the moment, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time is divided between the senior Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] and the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 
The Senator from Arkansas has for the 
moment yielded the floor. The Senator 
from Virginia controls the time. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
absence of a quorum is suggested. Does 
the Senator from Virginia realize that 
this time is to be charged to him? 

Mr. BYRD. Iso understand, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

p Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 
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Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for a quorum call be rescinded and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a newspaper arti- 
cle by Jack Steele, entitled Gag Imposed 
in RFC Defense Loan Cases,” which was 
published in the Washington Post of 
Sunday, April 20, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GAG IMPOSED IN RFC DEFENSE LOAN CASES 
(By Jack Steele) 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and defense agencies, despite the much- 
advertised goldfish-bowl policy regarding 
Government lending, are processing applica- 
tions for defense expansion loans totaling 
many millions of dollars behind an impreg- 
nable wall of secrecy. 

Reporters have made repeated efforts to 
get information about these pending defense 
loans, but the RFC, the Defense Production 
Administration, and other key agencies have 
refused to make public the names of loan 
applicants, the amount of public funds each 
is seeking, or even the total of such pending 
applications. 

One of the results of this secrecy may be 
future investigations of alleged influence or 
favoritism in Government lending, patterned 
after last year’s probe of RFC loans, which 
were similarly handled in an aura of conceal- 
ment and mystery. 

In spite of the rigid censorship, it has been 
learned that the RFC recently had under 
consideration applications for some $700,- 
000,000 in loans of more than $50,000 each. 
Most of these come within the category of 
defense expansion loans—the so-called sec- 
tion 302 loans made under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. 


SOME CRITICIZED EARLIER 


This reporter has obtained from congres- 
sional and other sources the names of a few 
applicants for big defense loans. They in- 
clude several companies whose earlier bor- 
rowing from the Government has come under 
congressional criticism, including Central 
Iron & Steel Co. and Lone Star Steel Co. 

Many of the applications, of course, have 
been filed by firms now making important 
contributions to the defense program, firms 
which, with the aid of Government financing, 
might expand facilities and boost defense 
production. 

It is difficult to understand, however, how 
information about the loans could harm the 
companies involved, the Government, or the 
defense program. 

The decision of the RFC and defense agen- 
cies to clamp secrecy on all information 
about these pending loans stems from a 
ruling made by Stuart Symington, former 
RFC Administrator. 

Symington, with the backing of some con- 
gressional committees and the press gen- 
erally, ruled that all information about ap- 
plications for ordinary RFC business loans 
should be kept secret until and unless the 
loans were approved. 

The theory was that applicants for run-of- 
the-mill business loans from the RFC were 
presumed to be in some financial difficulties 
which made it impossible for them to borrow 
from private investment channels. He 
argued that publication might add to such 
a firm’s financial troubles, particularly if it 
failed to get a loan. 
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RULE NOT APPLICABLE 


No such reasonable excuse exists, however, 
in applications for defense loans. Com- 
panies applying for such loans are presumed 
to be in sound financial condition so they 
could use Government funds to the best 
advantage for defense production. 

Such information as can be obtained about 
a few of the larger applications at present 
indicates why Congress and the public may 
have an interest in them. 

One of these is the application of Lone 
Star Steel Co., Daingerfield, Tex., for $50,650,- 
200. This is in addition to Government 
loans totaling $73,245,000 already authorized 
for Lone Star. 

The Lone Star mill was built by the Gov- 
ernment during the war and sold by the 
War Assets Administration to private inter- 
ests in 1946. 

The company applied in 1949 for a $74,- 
103,000 RFC loan to expand facilities and 
produce pipe for the oil fields. The RFC 
authorized a $34,000,000 loan if the com- 
pany would raise $22,000,000 more from pri- 
vate sources. The company never raised 
this capital, however, and so failed to get 
the loan. 

Lone Star filed another application on 
November 27, 1950, for a defense loan of 
$82,425,000. A few months later the RFC 
approved a $50,000,000 loan provided the 
DPA would also grant a defense loan of 
$23,425,000 and the company raise $9,000,- 
000 in private capital. The DPA agreed and 
the loans were authorized. Thus the Gov- 
ernment agreed to put up most of the cap- 
ital the RFC had ordered the company less 
than a year earlier to raise privately. 

The Hardy subcommittee of the House 
Expenditures Committee last year sharply 
criticized these Lone Star loans. It noted 
that the Government was assuming virtually 
all of the risk involved in the proposed 
expansion. 

The subcommittee also noted that, under 
rapid tax amortization certificates granted 
to Lone Star along with its loans, all or 
most of the company’s profits would prob- 
ably be tax-exempt for the next 5 years. 

OLD INFLUENCE CHARGES 

Another application is that for $55,950,- 
000 filed by Central Iron & Steel Co., Har- 
risburg, Pa. The DPA recently approved 
rapid tax amortization for the company's 
proposed expansion, but has not yet granted 
a certificate of essentiality for its loan. 

Central Iron & Steel was accused by the 
Fulbright subcommittee of the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee last year of using influence 
to get earlier RFC loans. 

The Fulbright group disclosed that, after 
all RFC examiners and review committees 
had disapproved the Central loans, William 
E. Willett, then an RFC director, brought 
in a new examiner, Hubert B. Steele, who 
recommended that the loans be made and 
thus cleared the way for the directors to 
approve them. 

Central was represented before the RFC 
by the law firm of Joseph H. Rosenbaum 
and by former Representative Joseph E. 
Casey. The subcommittee charged that they 
jointly hired Steele shortly after the com- 
pany's loans were approved. 

Also pending is the application of the 
San Manuel Copper Corp. for $100,969,000 
to finance mining and smelting of low-grade 
copper ores in Arizona, The Defense Ma- 
terials Procurement Agency has approved a 
certificate of essentiality for this loan and 
also a secret agreement to guarantee San 
Manuel a minimum price for all the copper 
it produces. 

While there is no question of the desper- 
ate need of developing new sources of copper 
for defense the application of San Manuel 
has caused some raised eyebrows among 
Congressmen from western mining States. 

San Manuel is a subsidiary of the Magma 
Copper Co., controlling interest of which is 
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owned by the Newmont Mining Corp., an in- 
vestment company. Newmont numbers 
among its directors Gov. James F. Byrnes, 
of South Carolina, and Lucius D. Clay. 

The two top officials of Newmont are Fred 
Searls, Jr., and Franz Schneider. Searls 
formerly was chief minerals adviser for the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. He and 
Schneider were accused last year on the 
Senate floor of trying to block loans and 
subsidies to mining companies. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the junior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ob- 
serve that the Byrd substitute bears the 
Official caption “S. 1376.” I think I 
ought to say to my distinguished col- 
league from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] that it 
ought to read “S. 1776”, because if this 
effort succeeds it will be a new declara- 
tion and somewhat of an emancipation 
from the purse strings of the Govern- 
ment which I, for one, esteem as abso- 
lutely indispensable. 

The first point I should like to make 
in support of the Byrd substitute for the 
liquidation of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation is that the agency be- 
gan as a temporary undertaking on the 
part of the Government, at a time of 
dislocation and depression. But its 
temporary nature has long since been 
forgotten. It reminds me of the grand- 
father who went to visit with the family 
of one of his sons over the week end and 
stayed for 17 years. 

Mr. President, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation was created in 
1934, and —— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, my 
friend had an hour and a half 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will the Senator 
yield in my time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I prefer not to be 
interrupted. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I merely wanted 
to remind the Senator that the Eightieth 
Congress extended the life of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. If it 
had not taken that action the RFC 
would be as dead today as a door nail. 
Its life was extended by a Republican 
Congress. . 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I understand that 
full well. I was not here at the time, and 
I am not concerned with what was done 
in that day and time. I am concerned 
with what the situation is at the present 
time, both inside and outside the RFC, 
and what the necessity is for continuing 
an agency of this kind. It began as a 
temporary agency. Eugene Meyer, the 
first Chairman, appeared before the Sen- 
ate committee and indicated in language 
which was as explicit as the King’s 
English could make it that it was de- 
signed probably for a period of 2 or 3 

. years. But here we are, in 1952, 18 years 
after the RFC was created, and it is still 
doing business at the same old stand. 

I concede to my friend from Arkan- 
Sas that there probably would be no rea- 
son for destroying or liquidating an 
agency simply because some corruption 
had been found among its personnel. I 
have never been insensible of that since 
the party known as the “Barn Burners” 
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was created a long time ago. My 
esteemed friend from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las! is quite aware of how that party 
was created. I believe it got its name 
because a farmer burned down a barn 
in order to get rid of a few rats. So I 
am willing to concede that part of it 
and not labor that issue at all. I am 
willing to base my argument upon the 
question of the necessity for the con- 
tinuation of an agency which began as 
a temporary instrument of Government, 
I think it has rendered good service. 
It sometimes appears to me that per- 
haps our estimate of it is a little bit 
overrated. I am sure my friend from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] will recall the 
excellent article that was placed in the 
hearings at page 199, done by Edward H. 
Collins, who is a financial writer and who 
contributes to the New York Times. 
Here is what he had to say, in part: 


To summarize, (1) the period of greatest 
lending activity by the RFC was not during 
the times of depression or subnormal busi- 
ness, but during the postwar inflationary 
boom, when sound banking policy dictated 
a restrictive policy; and (2) only a minute 
faction of its lending, even then, could be 
accurately described as small-business financ- 
ing. 
So much for the myth that the RFC has 
been the “saviour of small business.” And 
now for the second myth, namely, that op- 
position to the RFC comes primarily from 
those who are unaware of or do not care 
about the shortcomings of the Nation’s bank- 
ing machinery in the area of small business. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point the entire article 
by Edward H. Collins be printed in the 
REcorD as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EcONOMICS AND FINANCE—THE BANK THAT 
CAME TO DINNER 
(By Edward H. Collins) 

Next to that of the politicians, the strong- 
est resistance to proposals for giving the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation what 
Jesse Jones calls a decent burial is that 
which originates with the friends (profes- 
sional and nonprofessional) of small busi- 
ness. 

One might almost suppose, to read some 
of the correspondence from this quarter, that 
to abolish the RFC would somehow consti- 
tute a repudiation of the Jeffersonian phi- 
losophy underlying the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Thus, the author of one com- 
munication received here last week observed: 
“Whether or not the Government owes to 
everyone the right and opportunity to make 
a living, it had better assume that obliga- 
tion, It should also encourage and support 
new ventures if it is to promote welfare.” 

Not everyone, needless to say, who vaguely 
identifies the preservation of the RFC with 
the survival of small enterprise, goes quite 
as far as this. But most such persons, un- 
fortunately, seem to be the innocent victims 
of two misapprehensions. One of these is 
that the RFC has provided a great bastion 
of strength to small business over the past 
few years; the other is that those who urge 
the liquidation of the RFC are invariably 
persons who reject the thesis that there is 
need for machinery to perform the function 
which it is popularly but erroneously sup- 
posed is now performed by the RFC. It can 
be demonstrated with very little difficulty 
that neither of these conclusions is tenable. 

The RFC and the Federal Reserve were 
authorized to enter the small-business lend- 
ing field in the same year, 1934, and for the 
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same reason. Operating losses by business 
at the bottom of the depression had been 
severe, and in consequence working capital 
had been depleted. The commercial banks, 
which had themselves just been “through 
the wringer,” were even less eager than usual 
to jeopardize their liquidity by tying up 
funds in medium- or long-term capital loans. 

But business got very little assistance from 
the RFC. The latter's cumulative commit- 
ments totaled but $175,000,000 at the end of 
1937. With the return of depression con- 
ditions in 1938 the lending policies of the 
country’s “second central bank” were greatly 
liberated by Congress. Despite this, how- 
ever, its activities did not show any sub- 
stantial increase until after the end of the 
war. And when we look at the figures even 
for 1949 it is clear that the role of the RFC 
in the small-business field has been enor- 
mously exaggerated in the public mind. The 
grand total of RFC business loans that year 
was $349,000,000, but more than $200,000,000 
of this was accounted for by 93 loans averag- 
ing more than $2,000,000 in size. Although 
half the bank’s loans, numerically, were in 
the small-business category ($25,000 or less), 
these totaled an insignificant $17,000,000. 

To summarize, (1) the period of greatest 
lending activity by the RFC was not during 
the times of depression or subnormal busi- 
ness, but during the postwar inflationary 
boom, when sound banking policy dictated 
a restrictive policy; and (2) only a minute 
fraction of its lending, even then, could 
be accurately described as small-business 
financing. 

So much for the myth that the RFC has 
been the “savior of small business.” Now 
for the second myth, namely, that opposition 
to the RFC comes primarily from those who 
are unaware of or do not care about the 
shortcomings of the Nation's banking ma- 
chinery in the area of small business. Ac- 
tually the truth is just the reverse of this, 
Broadly speaking, those who have given this 
problem the most thought, and who hold 
considered opinions as to how it should be 
met, are the very persons who are most 
strongly opposed to continuing the existence 
of the RFC. The conclusions of the Hoover 
Commission that “direct Government lend- 
ing should be avoided except for emergen- 
cies” is a typical example. 

Government indirect aid, such as loan in- 
surance, is generally regarded as a less ob- 
jJectionable practice. Nevertheless, the de- 
vice, too, could be very seriously abused 
under a set-up such as that provided by the 
RFC. That fact was emphasized in 1949 
with the introduction of the so-called eco- 
nomic expansion bill, sponsored by Senator 
Murray and backed by the administration. 
That measure would have authorized the 
insurance by the RFC of business loans 
with maturities as long as 30 years. 

Most persons who have studied the prob- 
lem of small-business financing agree that 
the greatest need is for equity capital, and 
there is almost equally wide agreement that 
the best way of filling this need is through 
a system of private-capital banks. Many 
variations of this idea—already in operation 
on a small scale in Great Britain and Can- 
ada—have been proposed. One of the most 
recent was that put forward a year ago by 
Senator O’MaHoney. In the first instance 
the O'Mahoney system would be provided 
with funds by the Federal Reserve banks, 
but it would eventually become privately 
owned, These banks, incidentally, would in- 
sure loans as well as furnish equity capital. 

Other concrete suggestions along the same 
general lines have been put forward by the 
Investment Bankers Association and by the 
Committee for Economic Development. The 
IBA plan, introduced in 1945, is patterned 
largely on the Federal land bank idea. Un- 
der this plan there would be a series of in- 
vestment companies that would purchase 
bonds and stock of small enterprises in 
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amounts up to $100,000. The shares of the 
companies would be privately owned, but 
they would be authorized to borrow from 
the Federal Reserve up to three times the 
amount of their capital. They would also 
sell part of their stock, in the form of B 
shares, to those who came to them for funds. 
Such borrowers (or raisers of equity capital) 
would be required to use 10 percent of the 
money obtained to buy stock in the capital 
bank system. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Not at the moment. 

Mr. President, if I were going to un- 
dertake to find out whether the RFC is 
necessary I think I would go to someone 
who really knows something about it. I 
think I would go to someone who has 
had some share in the administration of 
RFC affairs. I would go to someone who 
has been a rather close student of the 
matter. For one thing, I would go toa 
man like Jesse Jones. My relation- 
ships with him when I was in the House 
of Representatives were very pleasant 
indeed. He was a very successful ad- 
ministrator of the RFC. Because of a 
physical disability he could not appear 
before the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, but he sent a memorandum. 
In that memorandum, a portion of 
which is on page 122 of the hearings, he 
said: 

While I am strongly of the opinion that 
the Corporation should be put in liquida- 
tion, if that is not done immediately, the 
Congress should certainly look to that end; 
and in the meantime Mr. Symington should 
be allowed to run the Corporation with 
credit to the Government and to himself, 


But the first emphasis on the part of 
the man who was identified with RFC 
for such a long time is to the effect that 
the agency should now be liquidated. 

I would go, also, to a student like Her- 
bert Hoover, who was the chairman of 
& great commission under which a very 
expert task force was created which gave 
attention to this problem. H eared 
in person before the commit d his 
testimony may be found at page 89 of 
the printed hearings. He said: 

To go directly to the point, first, I believe 
that the RFC should be liquidated, and, 
second, I believe it should be liquidated by 
its new Administrator, and, third, I believe 
some facilities for loans in the small-busi- 
ness field should be continued under ane 
other form of organization. 


So we have the testimony of the long- 
time Administrator of the RFC who be- 
lieves it ought to be liquidated” We have 
that of a former President, under whose 
administration the RFC was created, 
who believes in its liquidation. 

Mr. President, I believe there is weight 
in the testimony which was offered by a 
distinguished former Member of this 
body, Hon. James Byrnes, of South Caro- 
lina, whose testimony appears at page 
133 of the record of hearings. His testi- 
mony is in consonance with the testi- 
mony of others, because he says: 

The people who are called upon to make 
sacrifices are not made happy by the dis- 
closure of disloyalty of an employee of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and by the 
shocking disclosures before the Senate com- 
mittee investigating the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. Worse than the loss of 
money is the loss of confidence in the hon- 
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esty of men who have occupied responsible 
positions in Government. There is no ex- 
cuse for the existence of the organization— 


That is the statement of a former 
Member of this great body. 

If such statements need further dis- 
cussion, I wish to amplify what my dis- 
tinguished friend, the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Bricker], said today, because he 
called attention to some of the loans 
which were made, and the list appears 
on pages 91, 92, and 93 of the printed 
hearings. The heading is: “Selected 
loans to hotels and other hostelries,” 
and they are located in Miami Beach, 
Fla.; Reno, Nev.; another one in Miami 
2 in Odessa, Tex.; in Hot Springs, 
Ark. 

I had a chance to enjoy a few days of 
Christmas vacation at Hot Springs, Ark., 
at the Jack Tar Court Hotel, which has 
an unpaid loan balance, as of June 30, 
1950, of $565,000. Whether that unpaid 
loan balance still exists I do not know. 
Of course, this is a 1950 figure. 

After I saw all the courts, hotels, and 
motels that have been built in Hot 
Springs, I wonder how they ever got 
any Federal money to add still another 
one, because evidently almost all of them 
have been built with private funds. 

I see here a loan for the Virgin Isle 
Hotel, Inc., at Thomas, Virgin Islands, 
on which the undisbursed loan balance 
as of June 30, 1950, was $400,000. I know 
the place, and the people who built it. 
They have some interests in the State 
of Illinois. 

While RFC was making that loan, it 
also made another loan, to the Blue- 
beards Castle Hotel Corp., in the Virgin 
Islands, on which an undisbursed loan 
balance of $250,000 is pending. I stayed 
at the Bluebeards Hotel. It is a nice 
place, except when they run out of wa- 
ter. But, for the life of me, I do not 
understand why Federal funds are used 
for that purpose, even though we did 
buy the Virgin Islands from Denmark 
a long time ago. If a loan is a good one, 
there will be no difficulty in getting pri- 
vate capital to make it. It is only a 
question whether the property will be 
good security, whether it will be on a 
self-liquidating basis. 

Mr. President, as I look through this 
long list of all kinds of tourist courts, 
motels, and hotels, I wonder whether 
it is necessary for the Government of 
the United States to be in a lending 
business which involves properties of 
that kind. 

Mr. President, I see here also a long 
list entitled “Selected Loans to Distillers, 
Brewers, and Bottlers.” I believe I live 
in the largest distilling district in the 
United States of America. There is one 
distillery that looks from a distance like 
a chateau. It has a capacity of 100,000 
gallons a day. I defy the greatest de- 
votee of spiritus frumenti ever to keep 
that distillery from going out of busi- 
ness, or doing business on the basis of 
its capacity. 

As I survey the whole picture, for the 
life of me I am beginning to wonder why 
public funds should be expended for dis- 
tilling, bottling, and brewing purposes, 
Yet here I see listed the United Distillers 
of America. Inc., with an unpaid loan 
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balance as of June 30, 1950, of $331,500. 
It may be that corn juice is indispensa- 
ble to national defense. I hesitate to 
take that viewpoint, but I begin to won- 
der how that kind of loan is justified. 

I notice that the James Distillery, Inc., 
of Baltimore, Md., has an unpaid bal- 
ance, as of June 30, 1950, of $315,000. 

The Harvard Brewing Co., of Lowell, 
Mass., has an undisbursed authorized 
balance, as of June 30, 1950, of $300,000. 

Then I see listed the Old Rock Distill- 
ing Co., of Joplin, Mo. Have Senators 
ever been in Joplin? It is a great city. 
That company has an undisbursed loan 
balance and an unpaid loan balance that 
aggregate $240,000. 

If it is necessary to build distilleries 
or augment them, or build rack houses 
or warehouses, in order to put the corn 
juice in bond so that it can get the proper 
aging, I would like to hear some justifi- 
cation for the use of Federal funds for 
that purpose. 

There are other names listed. I find 
that of the Morello Winery, of Kerman, 
Calif.; the Metz Brewing Co., Omaha, 
Nebr.; General Beverage Co., of Okla- 
homa City; Coast View Winery, Inc., 
Fresno, Calif.; and others. The list is 
very impressive. 

Then there is a list entitled “Selected 
Loans to Theaters, Bars, Bowling Alleys, 
and Other Recreational Activities.” 

The Hal Roach Studios, in California, 
received, evidently, $1,292,950. 

There is listed a recreation establish- 
ment at St. Joseph, Mich.; also Holly- 
wood Stars, Inc.; Coast Drive-In The- 
aters, in California; Herndon Stadium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; and a great many others. 

Mr. President, in my judgment one 


would have quite a time justifying that 


kind of expenditure of public funds, be- 
cause I am sure that we could do without 
such enterprises, and it is doubtful 
whether the expenditure of those 
amounts can be justified on the ground 
that it has made a constructive contribu- 
tion to alleviation of unemployment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not wish to go 
into the merits of the type of loans the 
Senator has been discussing, not know- 
ing the background, but on several occa- 
sions the Senator has used the word 
“expenditure”; has referred to the ex- 
penditure of public funds. Would the 
Senator consider any loan by the RFC 
an expenditure of public funds? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. A loan which is 
paid with interest? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The use of the word 
“expenditure” may have been inadver- 
tent, but public credit is being pledged 
for this purpose, and I do not think we 
have any business doing that. 

The Federal Reserve Board, under sec- 
tion 13 (b) which provides for industrial 
loans, loans that are necessary, has some 
authority, and perhaps that is all the 
authority we need, except possibly for 
some additions to business loans. 

Let us take a look at the testimony of 
a man who appeared before the commit- 
tee, who is identified with the advisory 
board in Florida. His name is Horace C, 
Avery and he is president and general 
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manager of the Union Terminal Ware- 
house Co., of Jacksonville, Fla. His tes- 
timony appears at page 153 of the hear- 
ings. Mr. Avery said in response to a 
question asked by the chairman: 

It has been my pleasure to serve with other 
Florida businessmen on the advisory board of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
with headquarters in Jacksonville, Fla., for 
possibly 10 years or more. 


Consequently he is no amateur. Some 
of those loans went to that advisory 
board before they got to Washington. 

The chairman said: 

As I understood you to say, there were 
many loans made in Washington that did 
not have the approval of the advisory board 
of Florida, of which you are a member. Did 
you disapprove those loans or do nothing 
about them? 


Mr. Avery said—and this appears at 
page 154: 
We refused to approve them. 


What were some of those loans? One 
applicant was the Rose-Saxon Lumber 
Co., of Miami, Fla., for $170,000. Evi- 
dently it was disapproved by those who 
were closest to the scene of operations, 
but was approved in Washington. 

There was the Maxwell Co., at Miami, 
Fla., whose request was for $500,000. It 
was never disbursed finally, but it was 
disapproved in Florida before somebody 
in Washington got at it. 

There were Harry and Jennie Simberg, 
who made application for the Sorrento 
Hotel at Miami Beach. The amount in- 
volved was $1,250,000. The record says: 

Status: Periodical reductions made. Loan 
current. 


But it was disapproved in Florida and 
it was approved somewhere else along 
the line, possibly in the Nation’s Capital. 

Then there was the celebrated Rib- 
bonwriter Corp. of America. Mr, Avery 
testified before the committee that that 


loan was also disapproved. That corpo- 
ratio: as to do business at Dania, Fla. 
What is its status? There was a fore- 
closure. Then a new party took over 


and is now operating the plant. How- 
ever, down in Florida the advisory board 
disapproved thé loan, but seemingly it 
got by up here. Can it be said that there 
is any justification or any necessity for 
making loans of that kind? If so, I 
simply do not understand it. 

I wish to get back for a moment to the 
question of overrating some of the as- 
pects and functions of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, For that pur- 
pose I wish to go back to the very splen- 
did analysis and article written by Ed- 
ward H. Collins and published in the 
New York Times of April 23, 1951, 
I think my friend from Arkansas IMr. 
FULBRIGHT] will probably subscribe to 
this statement. This is what Mr. Col- 
lins said: 


But business got very little assistance from 
the RFC. 


He was speaking of the earlier day. 
He continued: 


The latter’s cumulative commitments to- 
taled but $175,000,000 at the end of 1937. 


We moved into the depression in the 
dismal days of October, 1929; yet Mr. 
Collins says that up to the end of 1937 
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the cumulative commitments totaled 
but $175,000,000. Mr. Collins continues: 
With the return of depression conditions 
in 1938 the lending policies of the country's 
“second central bank” were greatly liberated 
by Congress. Despite this, however, its ac- 
tivities did not show any substantial in- 
crease until after the end of the war. And 
when we look at the figures even for 1949 it 
is clear that the role of the RFC in the small 
business field has been enormously exag- 
gerated in the public mind. The grand total 
of RFC business loans that year was $349,- 
000,000 but more than $200,000,000 of this 
was accounted for by 93 loans averaging 
more than $2,000,000 in size. Although half 
the banks loans, numerically, were in the 
small-business category ($25,000 or less), 
these totaled an insignificant $17,000,000. 


I am not unmindful of the testimony 
before the committee. Little businesses 
sent letters, or someone solicited letters 
to be sent to Washington. One of the 
interesting things about the letters which 
appear in the hearings is that so many 
of them came from the single State of 
Tennessee. As we look at the letters we 
see that, whoever the author was, he 
would start by saying: 
game are in receipt of your letter of April 


Whose letter? It seems that most of 
these letters went out from the Tennes- 
see Aircraft Corp. I have heard it said 
on this floor that there was a distinct 
lobby effort going on on the part of fi- 
nancial institutions to bring about the 
liquidation of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. If there was any 
real lobbying effort, if any influence was 
being exerted, it was quite on the other 
side. As a matter of fact, I do not know 
what the experience of my senior col- 
league from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] was, 
but I have yet to receive a letter or tele- 
phone call, or hear of a conversation in 
any of the banks in Illinois—and no- 
tably the large banks in Chicago—sug- 
gesting the liquidation of the RFC. That 
is considered to be a legislative function 
which ought to be disposed of here on 
the basis of the record. So I think if 
there was any effort to influence the 
judgment of Congress in this matter, it 
was probably quite on the other side. 

I should like to read something which 
was brought to my attention by a man 
whom I know, Mr. A. R. Gardner, presi- 
dent of the Federal Home Loan Bank of 
Chicago. On March 20, 1951, he deliv- 
ered an address in San Antonio, Tex. 
Mr. Gardner was formerly with the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. I 
hope Senators will bear with me as I read 
a page or two from the address, which he 
sent to me. He said: 

The mention of pumping money reminds 
me that when I was with the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation prior to the creation 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank System, I 
recommended disapproval of a loan to a 
building and loan association in South Car- 
olina. Soon afterward I was called upon 
by the venerable Cotton Ed Smith, Senator 
from that State. During the conversation 
he said, “See here young man, I learned my 
economics down on the farm. We got our 
water from an old-fashioned pitcher pump. 
The pipe which fed that pump tapped an in- 
exhaustible supply of water, but you could 
pump and pump until you were back brok- 
en and black in the face but would raise nary 
a drop until you primed the darned thing. 
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Congress has turned a lot of money over to 
the RFC with which to prime the pumps of 
American business and it’s up to you to get 
busy and use it for that purpose.” Well, in 
due course the pump of Cotton Ed’s con- 
stituent was properly primed. 

I never learned econmics and I never lived 
on a farm, but as a boy I did have to work 
the handle of one of those old-fashioned 
pitcher pumps. Folks around our house 
soon learned that if, after each pumping the 
handle was left down so that the valves kept 
soaked, next water-fetching time the old 
boy didn’t have to be primed. But the trou- 
ble is that ever since Government priming 
of the pump of the American economy came 
into vogue back in the days of the great de- 
pression somebody is always leaving the 
damned handle up. And it might be well to 
bear in mind that upon occasion our savings 
and loan people have been pretty nifty little 
holder-uppers of the pump handle and even 
now some few still clamor for more pourings 
of Government gravy down the spout. 

I'm also reminded that another time when 
I had recommended disapproval of a loan ap- 
plication I was summoned into the office of 
Lynn Tally, who then bore the title of Gover- 
nor of the RFC. He had formerly been Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Bank of Dal- 
las. Lynn said to me: “All my adult life I've 
been in the business of commercial banking. 
By experience I know that when it comes to 
lending money the attitude of the commer- 
cial banker has been negative. One of the 
purposes of the RFC is to attempt to cor- 
rect that attitude. Here our attitude must 
be positive. We've got to find ways and 
means by which loans can be made rather 
than to dig up excuses for not making them. 
So find some way to make this loan.” And, 
as in the case of Cotton Ed’s constituent, I 
did. 

I don't know to what extent the RFC has 
been able to change the commercial banker 
attitude from negative to positive. But I do 
know the RFC is still in business and how. 
So apparently not all of the purposes for 
which it was created have been accomplished. 
I know also that since the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System began to function the 
RFC has never had to make a loan to a Fed- 
eral home-loan-bank member nor a home- 
financing loan to anyone elsé which a savings 
and loan association could legally make. 
This being true, it’s reasonable to assume 
that the institutions which make up the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System have taken 
@ positive attitude toward the business of 
lending money in the field of home finance. 
After all this is not an assumption. Their 
mortgage loan portfolios of today are con- 
vineing evidence that it is a fact and of the 
further fact that their positive attitude has 
not been induced by governmental insurance, 
guaranties, or assumption of risks. 


This bears out what has been dis- 
cussed upon the floor of the Senate as 
to the necessity for continuing this 
agency at the present time. I am will- 
ing to resolve the issue on that point. 

Let me conclude with this thought: 
If I could amend the Byrd substitute, I 
would make a special dispensation, I be- 
lieve, for two institutions which are men- 
tioned in the hearings. On page 438 
there appears a letter from the Conger 
Funeral Home, at Smithville, Tenn. Mr, 
Alvin P. Conger must be a southern 
planter. Senators will remember the 
story about the undertaker at the 
swanky dinner. He was surrounded by 
bankers and other dignitaries. He did 
not want to say that he was an under- 
taker, so when he was introduced, he 
rose and said, “I am a southern planter.” 
{Laughter.] Perhaps Mr. Conger is a 
Southern planter. He represents an un- 
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dertaking establishment in Smithville, 
Tenn., which wants the RFC continued. 

On the same page appears a letter 
from the Park Avenue Laundry, at 
Athens, Tenn. If I had it in my power 
to do so, I would make a special dispen- 
sation in favor of those two institu- 
tions—first, a laundry so that the RFC 
could be cleaned up with its own money; 
and, secondly, I should make a dispen- 
sation in favor of the funeral home, to 
give it a decent burial. 

Aside from that, the RFC ought to be 
liquidated. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the senior Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, we 
have all listened with great pleasure to 
the very eloquent and witty speech of 
my junior colleague [Mr. DIRKSEN]. I 
think it is quite apparent why he has 
succeeded in the political life of our 
State. 

It is a somewhat strange experience 
for me to rise in defense of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, because, 
as Senators may remember, I acted as 
bottle washer and general assistant to 
the splendid junior Senator from Ar- 
Kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] when he was 
carrying on his investigation of the RFC, 
in which he disclosed the abuses which 
had permeated that body and when he 
laid down a constructive program for 
reform. 

It may also be remembered that some 
weeks ago, when the President sent to 
the Senate the name of the present Di- 
rector of the RFC, I urged that this ap- 
pointment be rejected. So I think I 
shall not be accused of being prejudiced 
in favor of either the past or present con- 
duet of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. I merely say that if it were 
properly conducted, the RFC could per- 
form great services of value to the Amer- 
ican people. 

In addition to the defense loans of ap- 
proximately $175,000,000 which have 
been granted, and which otherwise it 
would have been very difficult for those 
concerns to obtain; in addition to some 
$20,000,000 of disaster loans, and loans 
of approximately $17,000,000 to public 
agencies, the RFC could meet some of 
the disadvantages under which small 
business and new business labor. 

In the first place, because of the rules 
of the National bank examiners, it is 
very difficult for new concerns to obtain 
loans from banks. The examiners re- 
quire that, before a bank makes a loan 
to a company, the company shall pro- 
duce a past record of earnings, extend- 
ing back over some period of time. By 
definition, therefore, a new firm, how- 
ever promising it may be, has no past 
record of earnings, and therefore is un- 
able to obtain from banks the working 
capital which it needs. 

Secondly, the bank examiners also 
place a restriction upon the length of 
time for which loans may be made, 
Large companies which have consider- 
able cash surplus, can provide their own 
working capital; and, of course, they can 
also float stocks and bonds to obtain 
additional working capital if needed. 
But what about a small concern which 
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wants to buy machinery and equipment 
and then to amortize its investment out 
of earnings over a space of, let us say, 
10 years? It will frequently need 10 
years of earnings in order to amortize 
the loan. It is impossible for such a 
small concern to float stocks and bonds. 
It is also virtually impossible for it to 
accumulate out of earnings an adequate 
amount, because of the high tax rates, 
and it is virtually impossible for it to get 
loans from banks because of the limita- 
tion upon the amount of time for which 
such loans can be made. 

The RFC however can provide loans 
running from 5 years to 10 years, which 
banks do not grant, and thereby can 
meet a direct need. 

The third potential advantage of the 
RFC is this. There are some localities in 
this country which find it difficult to get 
capital from local banks because the lo- 
cal banks do not have enough deposits 
to make the loan. That is largely true 
of the South, the Southwest, the Great 
Plains, and, to some degree, the Moun- 
tain States. 

Their savings out of current income 
are not sufficient to permit the local 
banks to relend capital for all the poten- 
tial business in the area. 

The RFC can step in and meet some 
of these sectional deficiencies in capital. 
We do not need it for that purpose in 
Illinois; we have enough loan capital. It 
is not needed along the north Atlantic 
seaboard except possibly in Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. But I think 
it is needed along the south Atlantic 
seaboard, in the Southwest, in the Plains 
States, and in the Mountain States, al- 
though probably not as intensely as was 
the case 20 years. ago. 

While, therefore, there would be no 
advantage to my constituents so far as 
this particular point is concerned. I 
think it is of great potential advantage 
to those other areas. And I think we 
should take a national point of view on 
this matter and not a purely sectional 
one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Ilinois has 
expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to have 
an additional 2 minutes alloted to me. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield two addi- 
tional minutes to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. My final point is that 
there are a number of industries which 
are dominated by a few large concerns. 
The security houses of this country are 
in my judgment reluctant to float se- 
curities for potential competitors in 
these fields. The RFC could be used to 
break some of these monopolies and 
hence to encourage competition with its 
lowering of prices and expansion of 
consumption, production, and employ- 
ment. These are the proven advantages 
which a well-conducted RFC could give 
to the American people. 

I am frank to say that in my judg- 
ment in the past there has been graye 
mismanagement of the RFC, particu- 
larly in the period since 1948. A great 
deal of the trouble seems to have started 
in the early months of 1949. That is the 
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first strike on the RFC and it is a grave 
one. 

I had hoped that the present Director 
of the RFC would not be confirmed by 
the Senate. However, the Senate over- 
ruled me in that regard. I would say 
that there are now two strikes on the 
RFC. However, I do not want to call 
the RFC out until the third strike has 
gone over the plate. I would like to have 
it given another chance. My patience 
is almost exhausted, but I am willing 
to strain a point in order that these 
potential advantages might still be real- 
ized. If they are not realized, it will be 
the fault of those directing the affairs 
of the RFC. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 2 minutes 
to the senior Senator from North Da- 
kota. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, when 
the bill to abolish the RFC was intro- 
duced I got in touch with 25 leading 
bankers in my State. Almost without 
exception they are opposed to the aboli- 
tion of RFC, or to its being hamstrung 
in any way. : 

For example in the town of Williston, 
N. Dak., there is an $800,000 hotel. 
There are also three other buildings 
which cost $200,000. Those buildings 
could not have been erected without 
RFC money. Payments are being kept 
up to date; not a single dollar is in de- 
fault. Oil has been discovered near Wil- 
liston, and if it had not been for the 
fact that this big hotel had been built 
in Williston it would not be possible to 
accommodate all the people who come 
there. 

In North Dakota the counties of Bur- 
leigh, Cass, Emmons, Morton, Richland, 
Sargeant, Sioux, and Williams have been 
designated disaster areas by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under its emergency 
fe-m-loan program. Approximately 
2,600 families would not be able to get 
any money if they could not get it 
through the RFC. The average loan 
there has been about $2,500. I can un- 
derstand how in Chicago it is possible 
to get a large loan, but in North Dakota, 
where the average bank has about $50,- 
000 capital, it is not possible to get a 
loan of more than $8,000, $9,000, or $10,- 
000. There is no way, except through the 
RFC, that we can finance new buildings 
and institutions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from North Dakota 
has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to state that I am opposed 
to the abolishment of RFC, for several 
reasons. I wish to say also that our 
RFC subcommittee, of which I am a 
member, and of which the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT] and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DovGtas] are 
members, as well as other Senators, went 
into these scandals, and we have done 
the best we could to clean up the RFC. 

The Senator from Arkansas has of- 
fered a bill which the committee has 
reported to the Senate for action. It 
would put into the statute the rules and 
regulations laid down by Mr. Symington 
when he was the Administrator. I am 
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certain that they will also be carried out 
by Mr. McDonald, because he gave us 
such assurance when he appeared before 
our committee. The bill offered by the 
Senator from Arkansas would also put 
into the statute provision for a review 
board. 

To the best of my knowledge, through- 
out the entire hearings, extending over 
a number of years, beginning with the 
time when former Senator Buck was 
chairman of the subcommittee, extend- 
ing through the time when I was a mem- 
ber of it, and later when I became chair- 
man of the full committee and the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas became a member 
of it, I do not recall that in all that time 
one loan was made, which was approved 
by the review board, that turned out to 
be in any way dishonest or wrong or not 
in the public interest. 

I believe that with the safeguards 
that have been placed around the opera- 
tions of the RFC in the bill offered 
by the Senator from Arkansas I can 
conscientiously and honestly and hon- 
orably vote for a continuation of an in- 
stitution which has served my State of 
South Carolina and the rest of this coun- 
try long and well but which has had 
unfortunately many scandals, as the 
Senator from Illinois has so ably pointed 
out, in 1948, 1949, and 1950. I express 
my thanks to my former colleague on 
the committee, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tospey], who com- 
menced investigation of the RFC when 
he was chairman, and to the Senator 
from Arkansas, who has headed the 
subcommittee. They have brought to 
light the scandals that existed. The 
guilty are being prosecuted. Warrants 
have been sworn out. I do not see why 
a good institution should be punished 
because of the wrongdoings of a few. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Carolina 
has expired. The Senator from Arkan- 
sas has 2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to say for the benefit of 
some Senators who were not present, 
that it seems to me that the passage of 
the substitute bill would create confu- 
sion. Under existing legislation the 
lending power of the RFC comes to an 
end in 1954, unless it is extended by 
affirmative action of Congress. All that 
could possibly be effected by the passage 
of the substitute bill would be the cre- 
ation of confusion and unsettling con- 
ditions, because I am sure the RFC can- 
not be abolished by this proposed legis- 
lation. Iam almost positive that it could 
not be passed in the House. If it were 
passed in the House I cannot believe 
that the President would not veto it, 
and I am positive that it cannot be 
passed over his veto. Therefore it would 
create confusion, which is very unwise 
to create in any agency which must play 
an important part in the war effort. 

I cannot help believe that the move 
is greatly influenced by this being an 
election year. I hope the Senate will 
not pass the substitute bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Arkansas has 
expired. The Senator from Virginia has 
2 minutes remaining. 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hayden Mundt 
Bennett Hendrickson Murray 
Benton Hennings Neely 
Bricker Hickenlooper Nixon 
Bridges Hill O' Conor 
Butler, Md. Hoey O'Mahoney 
Butler, Nebr, Holland Pastore 
Byrd Humphrey Robertson 
Cain Hunt Saltonstall 
Carlson Ives Schoeppel 
Case Johnson, Tex. Seaton 
Chavez Johnston, S.C. Smathers 
Clements Kem Smith, Maine 
Connally Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Knowland Smith, N.C. 
Dirksen Langer Sparkman 
Douglas Lehman Stennis 
Duff Long Taft 
Dworshak Magnuson Thye 
Ecton Malone "Tobey 
Ellender Martin Inderwood 
Ferguson Maybank ‘Welker 
Flanders McCarthy Wiley 
Frear McClellan Williams 
Pulbright McFarland Young 
Gillette Moody 

Green Morse 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senators from Georgia 
[Mr. Georce and Mr. RussgLL], and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], 
are absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EasTLtanp], the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. JoHnson], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], and the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY], are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManxon] is absent because of illness. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], 
the Senators from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART and Mr. JENNER], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], and the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. WATKINS], are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. MIL- 
LIKIN], is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A 
quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute, offered by the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp], for himself and other 
Senators. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on this 
question I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll; and Mr. BENNETT voted in the 
affirmative, when his name was called. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
5 from New Hampshire will state 
t. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the pending question is on 
agreeing to the amendment in the nature 
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of a substitute, submitted by the Sena- 
tor from Virginia and other Senators, 
and that at this time a vote “yea” will 
be a vote in favor of the adoption of the 
so-called Byrd substitute, and a vote 
“nay” will be a vote against adoption 
of that amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

The clerk will proceed with the call 
of the roll. 

The legislative clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senators from Georgia 
(Mr. GEORGE and Mr. RUssELL], and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] 
are absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Jonnson], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], and the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RON REVL] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee IMr. 
McKELLAaR] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManon] is absent because of illness. 

I announce further that the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] is paired 
on this vote with the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. WATKINS]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Tennessee would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from Utah would 
vote yea.“ 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManon] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Connecticut would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Maine would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Georgia would vote “nay,” and the Sena- 
tor from Indiana would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], 
the Senators from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART and Mr. JENNER], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], and the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS], are 
necessarily absent. If present and vot- 
ing the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopcE] would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. MIL- 
LIKIN] is absent by leave of the Senate; 
if present, he would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Indiana 
Mr. CaPEHART] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Indiana would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Georgia would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. BREWSTER] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. MCMAHON]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Maine would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Connecticut would vote “‘nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. WATKINS] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Tennessee would vote “nay.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 42, 
nays 37, as follows: 


YEAS—42 
Aiken Ferguson O’Conor 
Bennett Flanders Robertson 
Bricker Frear Saltonstall 
Bridges Gillette Schoeppel 
Butler, Md. Hendrickson Seaton 
Butler, Nebr, Hickenlooper Smith, Maine 
Byrd Hoey Smith, N. J. 
Cain Ives Smith, N. C. 
Carlson Kem Taft 
Case Knowland Thye 
Dirksen Martin Tobey 
Duff McCarthy Welker 
Dworshak Mundt Wiley 
Ecton Nixon Williams 
NAYS—37 

Benton Humphrey Moody 
Chavez Hunt Morse 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Murray 
Connally Johnston, S. C. Neely 
Cordon Kerr O'Mahoney 

as Langer P. re 
Ellender Lehman Smathers 
Pulbright Long Sparkman 
Green Magnuson Stennis 
Hayden Malone Underwood 
Hennings Maybank Young 
Hill McClellan 
Holland McFarland 

NOT VOTING—17 

Anderson Johnson, Colo, McMahon 
Brewster Kefauver 
Capehart Kilgore Monroney 
Eastland Lodge ussell 
George McCarran Watkins 
Jenner McKellar 


So the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, submitted by Mr. BYRD, on 
behalf of himself and other Senators, 
was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute was 
agreed. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I move to lay the mo- 
tion to reconsider on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from New Hampshire to lay the motion 
to reconsider on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr, McFARLAND. Mr. President, it 
is not my intention to delay the final 
vote upon this bill, as amended. If the 
Senate of the United States wants to do 
away with the tin program, with the 
operations of the Government’s syn- 
thetic rubber program 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield to the Sen- 
ator from Virginia? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No; I do not yield 
now. 


understand the bill. It would not do 
away with either of those activities. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
say that it would. 

Mr, BYRD. I say that it would not. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
say that without the lending of Govern- 
ment money, those programs could not 
continue. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield to the Sen- 
ator from Virginia? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No; for the pres- 
ent, I do not yield. I will yield later. 


Mr. BYRD. The Senator does not 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona declines to yield. 
Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
under the conditions which exist today 
there can be no question as to the effect 
the abolishment of RFC would have. 
Let Senators who vote to abolish RFC 
prepare to explain to their constituents 
why it is impossible for them to obtain 
loans which are needed for their small 
industries, the development of which is 
desired and is necessary. There are 
times, such as the present, when the 
lending program should be curtailed, 
Mr. President. But, taken as a whole, 
the RFC has a splendid record. 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
I yield to the Sen- 


Mr. McFARLAND, 
ator from Arkansas, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of course, if the 
lending of money in contrast to all the 
activities of the RFC is abolished, the 
effect will be to greatly curtail and 
hamper it, is not that true? The work 
of the RFC would be slowed up, and 
great confusion would result from the 
transference of these activities to other 
agencies having no acquaintance with 
them, and no staffs. For example, the 
Byrd bili provides for the transference 
of the operations of the tin program to 
the Commerce Department, a Depart- 
ment which is in no way equipped to 
perform such a function. I would say 
the effect would be to destroy the pro- 
gram, as the Senator says, 

Mr. McFARLAND. Of course it would 
destroy the effectiveness of the various 
programs. It would destroy the effec- 
tiveness of the defense program. More- 
over, when the present emergency comes 
to an end, it will have the effect of pre- 
venting the possibility of making loans 
in North Dakota, in Arizona, and in other 
merang in which small industries need 

elp. 

Ah, yes, let Senators go ahead and 
vote as big business would have them 
vote. But, Mr. President, I choose to 
vote for the small industries, the indus- 
tries of the United States that need help. 
I say that the Senate better think twice 
before it abolishes the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. To me, this vote 
smells of politics. [Laughter.] Isay it 
is good for the Democrats, for if the RFC 
is abolished those on the other side who 
voted for its abolition will have to 
shoulder the responsibility. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What the Senator 
has said is very appropriate, because in 
the Eightieth Congress the RFC was 
about to lapse and the Eightieth Con- 
gress extended its life. So, as the Sena- 
tor says, it is a coincidence in a presi- 
dential year, and it will obviously infiu- 
ence many votes, because in a calmer 
time the Republican Party itself ex- 
tended the life of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
do not need to point to loans which the 
RFC made to the mining industry and 
to many of the defense industries, as well 
as loans to small industries which were 
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not able to get help elsewhere. If it 
were only a matter of politics, and that 
were the end of it, I would say it is all 
right. We can always take political de- 
feats and go ahead. But killing the 
RFC will kill the chances for the little 
man to operate successfully. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. Is it not a fact that more 
than 75 percent of all the loans made 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration were made in amounts of over 
$100,000? ) 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What the Senator 
from Missouri is calling attention to is 
the total dollar amount. Everyone 
knows that some of the larger loans in- 
volved more money in dollars, but in 
numbers of loans made there was a much 
higher percentage of smaller loans. 

Some loans were carried over from 
the 1930's. The largest single loan now 
outstanding is the loan to the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, which was made in 
1930. That was a loan of approximately 
$70,000,000. 

Another large loan was made shortly 
before we got into the war. That loan 
was made to Great Britain. It will be 
paid off next year. But those large 
loans carried much of the cost of opera- 
tion of the RFC. It is like any other 
financial institution; it can make more 
money on the larger loans. There is no 
doubt about that. On small and large 
loans the operations of the RFC have 
shown a profit. In numbers of loans 
the smaller loans outweigh the larger 
loans. 

Mr. McFARLAND. How true the 
statement of the Senator from Arkansas 
is. No bank could survive on only one 
class of loan. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I noticed a few 
minutes ago that the able Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] started to protest 
when the Senator from Arizona said 
that the effect of the vote of the Senate 
was to do away with certain programs. 
I hope the Senator from Virginia will 
listen to this question, and I should like 
to have every Senator who is really in- 
terested in small business to listen to it. 

On page 4, in section 4 of the bill, 
provision is made to continue the loan 
program in connection with the large 
loans which are provided for in section 
302 of the Defense Production Act of 
1950. Section 714 of that act provides 
for loans to small businesses throughout 
the country and directs the RFC to make 
those loans. There is not one word in 
the bill that takes care of loans to small 
business. Why are they omitted from 
the bill, while the big production loans 
in section 302 are taken care of; and 
why are disaster loans taken out of the 
bill? Suppose disaster should strike the 
section represented by any Senator here, 
and the Senator should ask for help. 
That provision is taken out of the sec- 
tion, even though the others are left in. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Ari- 
zona can perhaps tell me why approxi- 
mately half the loans made by the RFC 
in recent years were made in nine States, 
with Texas leading and Alabama and Ar- 
kansas following? [Laughter.] Four or 
five of the Southern States and the State 
of Washington, in the Northwest, were 
included. I checked the situation a 
couple of years ago. Can the Senator 
tell us why a small business in Maine, 
New Hampshire, or Vermont could not 
get a loan under any circumstances, at 
any price, even though most of the appli- 
cants for loans have since been able to 
get money from other sources and have 
paid out fully, thereby proving they were 
good risks? Why could the RFC not 
make one loan? Well, they did; they 
made two loans. But why were most of 
the loans made in Texas, Alabama, and 
Arkansas? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Will the Senator 
from Vermont listen to the list of loans 
made under the Defense Production Act? 
The first one was in Alabama; the next 
one was in Mississippi 

Mr. AIKEN. When were those Ioans 
made? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. On February 4, 


1952, the first loan was made under the 


Defense Production Act to small business. 
Loans were made in Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Texas, Connecticut, Ohio, Wash- 
ington, California, Idaho, Montana, New 
Jersey 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Ilinois—I am not 
skipping any; I am reading them in 
order, Iam talking about small-business 
loans made under the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. 

Mr. AIKEN. Are those straight RFC 
loans? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I desire it to be 
clearly understood that these are loans 
which Congress approximately 6 months 
ago directed the RFC to make to small 
businesses under the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. I shall continue to read the 
list so that Senators may see where the 
loans were made, because the Senator 
from Vermont, as a matter of fact, is not 
making a statement in accordance with 
the facts, so far as defense production 
loans to small businesses are concerned, 

Mr. AIKEN. When I said Texas, Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, and several other 
States received so many loans, I was re- 
ferring to operations of the RFC. Will 
the Senator state whether he is reading 
the list of States with relation to the 
number of loans granted, or the order in 
which the small businesses received the 
loans? What is the list from which he 
is reading? I understand the first loan 
was made in Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. I shall make 
it very clear. The Senator from Ver- 
mont made reference to the impossibil- 
ity of a small business in a New England 
State getting a loan, and he stated that 
a few Southern States received loans. I 
have limited my statement and my ques- 
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tion to small-business loans under sec- 
tion 714 of the Defense Production Act. 
The Defense Production Act directed the 
RFC to make loans to small busi- 
nesses—— 

Mr. AIKEN. I limited my statement 
to the number of loans made by the 
RFC. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am reading the 
list of loans actually made under the di- 
rection of the Congress. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator have 
the number of loans? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have the num- 
ber of them. The Senator from Ver- 
mont is just as incorrect on that basis 
as on the other basis. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Ver- 
mont is not incorrect when he refers to 
the RFC loans. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona has the floor. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that I have in my office a 
list of these loans, as have other Sen- 
ators, but I do not have the list at hand. 
To tell the truth, I did not dream that 
the Senate of the United States would 
pass a bill which came from the com- 
mittee without a recommendation. That 
shows the bill did not have proper study. 
In a moment I shall yield the floor in 
order that those who are on the com- 
mittee may have an opportunity to read 
their records. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I merely 
wish to say that the Senate can have 
a political vote if it so desires and the 
Senate can vote against small industries 
of the country if it so desires, but I 
choose to vote for the people. 

Mr. SPARKMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the 
Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Does the Senator 
wish to ask a question? 

Mr. CASE. Les. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. I desire to complete 
my statement, but I will yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. CASE. In view of the statement 
by the distinguished majority leader 
that there was a smell of politics, would 
the Senator agree with me that the real 
reason why the Senate has voted as it 
has is the unsavory smells that have 
come from the RFC itself? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have not said a word about politics, and 
I do not intend to. However, I wish to 
say that if there is a single Member of 
Congress who is entitled to credit for 
uncovering any unsavory mess in the 
RFC, it is the junior Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the same Sen- 
ator who this afternoon led the fight in 
behalf of an RFC reorganized in ac- 
cordance with his bill, which the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency re- 
ported. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

a Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator is concerned 
about defense loans to small industry. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Les, I am. I am 
very much concerned. 

Mr. TAFT. Even in spite of the vote 
just taken, the Department of Defense 
has full power to make loans to small 
industry, has it not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the amendment 
just adopted should be enacted? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. The Department of 
Defense would have power to make de- 
fense loans to everybody, would it not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. 

Mr. TAFT. Why not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In that respect, the 
Senator from Ohio is wrong. I have 
tried to call attention to that. If I may 
have the floor for a few minutes, I be- 
lieve I can straighten Senators out on 
this subject. There are two pro- 
visions 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, I have the lan- 
guage of section 302 before me. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. First, let me make 
my statement. I will say to the Senator 
from Virginia, as I said a while ago, 
that two sections are involved, and sec- 
tion 302 is taken care of in the pending 
bill. I pointed that out. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. In that section 
there is no distinction between little 
business and big business. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, but the Sen- 
ator should read section 714. That is 
the one I am talking about. There are 
two sections in the bill pertaining to de- 
fense loans. One of them is section 302. 
That is the section under which big 
business comes in and gets its defense 
production loans. The proposal before 
8 carefully makes provision for 
that. 

I call attention of the Senator from 
Ohio to the fact that under section 714 
of the Defense Production Act, Congress 
directed the RFC to make loans to small 
business upon certification of the Small 
Defense Plants Administration. That is 
the section under which small business 
gets its loans. It was from the list of 
small businesses which had made appli- 
cations that I was reading a moment 
ago. I wish to finish reading the list 
now. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator does not dis- 
pute the fact, does he, that if this bill 
is passed, there will still be power in the 
Government to make loans to small busi- 
ness under section 302? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Loans can still be 
made under section 302. 

Mr. TAFT. To small business as well 
as to big business. Is that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As section 302 ap- 
plies, yes. But the particular remedy 
Congress provided for small business was 
supported unanimously by members of 
the Small Business Committee of the 
Senate, and was sponsored by 55 mem- 
bers of the Senate less than a year ago. 
Under that plan, small business was 
given the right to come to Washington 
and to go to one place, the Small Defense 
Plants Administration, and there to 
make showing that it needed capital for 
operations, or for whatever it might need 
in order to carry on its share of the de- 
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fense program. Goodness knows, at best, 
it is nothing but crumbs from the table. 
That is under section 714. There is not 
one word in this bill that will take care 
of that situation. It is eliminated com- 
pletely by the amendment just agreed 
to. 


I wish to continue to read the list, in 
view of the statement made by the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. I am talking about 
small-business’ loans under section 714 
as Congress provided for them less than 
a year ago. The first one was in Feb- 
ruary of this year. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wish to make it clear 
that my statement referred to loans 
made by the RFC up until the time it was 
reorganized. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
know that the Senator from Vermont, 
who is certainly one of the ablest and 
best Senators on the floor, did not in- 
tend his statement to mean anything 
except what he says if meant. 

Mr. AIKEN. I hope that before the 
Senator takes his seat he will make it 
clear just how small business in northern 
New England could possibly get a loan 
from the agency to which he has re- 
ferred. I happen to know some people 
who have Government contracts that are 
practically “cash on the barrelhead,” but 
they have not been able to borrow a 
nickel on those contracts. They do what 
business they can up to a certain amount, 
but for additional capital they are un- 
able to get it from any Government 
agency. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I shall be very glad 
to tell the Senator from Vermont about 
that. ; 

Mr. AIKEN. They are concerns that 
have a record of making substantial 
profits on the amount of business they 
are able to do with the capital they have. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I shall be very 
glad to tell the Senator about that. 

Mr. AIKEN. I would be more inter- 
ested in seeing one of those loans made. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am very sorry 
the Senator did not know about this be- 
fore, because Congress created the Small 
Defense Plants Administration for that 
purpose. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have sent those peo- 
ple to the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee, and they have not been able to 
get assistance. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Iam talking about 
the Small Defense Plants Administration. 

Mr. AIKEN. They do not make loans 
in certain geographical areas. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is as 
incorrect as he can be about that. I 
will read the entire list, and he will real- 
ize that. 

Mr. AIKEN. I hope the Senator will 
read some of the loans in the area I 
have indicated. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I want everybody 
to understand the situation. Let me re- 
mind the Senate again that this loan 
program is a new one. The first loan 
was made on February 4, 1952, and I 
have here the list of loans which have 
been actually made. These are not ap- 
plications; these are loans which have 
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been closed by the RFC, or at least ap- 
proved by the RFC, upon recommenda- 
tion of the Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ministration, under section 714 of the 
Defense Production Act. Let me read 
them in the order in which they came: 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Alabama. 

Texas. 

Connecticut. 

Ohio, 

Washington. 


I shall be glad to read the particulars 
of any of them any Senator desires t> 
have me read. A suggestion has been 
made that I read the details of the one 
in Connecticut, in order that Senators 
may know the nature ol it. 

It was Dockendorf & Co., Inc., of 
Bridgeport, Conn. The amount of the 
loan was $35,000. The purpose was to 
finance the acquisition of equipment and 
to provide working capital for manufac- 
turing gun sights against Government 
orders. It was approved February 25, 
1952, under section 714 of the Defense 
Production Act. 

I continue reading the list: 

Ohio. 

Washington. 

California. 

Idaho. 

Montana. 

New Jersey. 

Illinois, 

Ohio. 

Tennessee. 

Washington. 

New Jersey. 

Minnesota. 

Virginia. 

Connecticut. 


A suggestion has been made that I 
read the details of the other loan made 
in Connecticut. It was to the General 
Machinery Co., Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
The amount of the loan was $125,000. 
The purpose was to finance acquisition 
of equipment and to provide working 
capital for the manufacture of jet engine 
parts. It was approved March 31, 1952, 
under section 714 of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. 

I will go along— 

Georgia. 

Alabama. 

Texas. 

Minnesota, 

Iowa. 

Washington. 

Massachusetts. 

Washington. 

Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin. 

New York. 


That carries the list through April 
11 of this year. 

Mr. KEM and Mr. AIKEN addressed 
the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It has been sug- 
gested that I read the details of the Mas- 
sachusetts loan. It was a loan to the 
Rex Corp., of Cambridge, Mass.; amount 
of loan, $90,000, with bank participation 
of $30,000, 3344 percent, by Pilgrim Trust 
Co., Boston, Mass.; purpose, to finance 
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plant addition for manufacture of elec- 
trical insulating material for defense 
purposes; approved April 7, 1952. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Will the Senator read 
the list of loans which have been made 
in Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont? 
As I listened to the reading of the list, 
it seemed to me that the list was fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of the RFC. I 
wondered just why no Government 
agency could loan to small business in 
the three northern New England States. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I read a list of only 
30 loans. Those are all that have been 
closed in that short period of time. I do 
not remember, but it seems to me that 
several of them were made in New Eng- 
land. 

Let me make this statement to the 
Senator from Vermont: Under section 
714, and under the functioning of the 
Small Defense Plants Administration, 
there is no reason in the world why small 
business in any corner of the United 
States cannot qualify for a loan, if it is 
needed to carry out defense contracts 
or to make materials useful in the de- 
fense program. 

Mr. AIKEN. Let me assure the Sen- 
ator from Alabama that I would support 
any move to make loans available to 
small business in every State of the 
Union if such loans could be made where 
they are needed. But as I read the list, 
it seems to me that the loans which 
were made under this particular provi- 
sion of law were being made largely in 
the same States which received most of 
the loans under the old RFC. 

Mr. ROBERTSON and Mr. BRICKER 
addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT PRO TEM- 
PORE. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will yield to all 
Senators who desire to have me yield, 
but let me take the time to comment on 
the statement of the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. AIKEN.] 

I did not tabulate the loans, but a 
while ago the Senator from Vermont 
made the statement that, generally 
speaking, loans under the RFC were 
centered in nine States, principally in 
the South. I shall be glad to make this 
record available to anyone who wishes 
to tabulate it, with the suggestion that at 
least two-thirds of the loans are from 
sections other than the South, and that 
the New England section is just about 
as well represented as any other section 
in the United States. There are only 
30 loans in this list. If there were only 
one to a State, 18 States would be left 
out. This list covers the period from 
February 1 to April 11. The program is 


only getting started. This is one pro- 


gram which provides for the ability of a 
small business in any corner of the 
United States, regardless of how remote, 
to obtain a loan if it can justify it by 
reason of the product that it is furnish- 
ing, and, of course, if it is a business 
worthy of a loan. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 7 

Mr. SPARKMAN., I yield. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Can the Senator tell us 
how many loans he read, from February 
1 to April 11? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have stated half 
a dozen times that the list contains 30 
loans. The program is only starting. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me see if I can 
find out how many applications have 
been received. I find that I do not have 
that figure. 

I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. Can the Senator tell us 
what loans in the list which he read 
could not be made under section 302? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I cannot tell the 
Senator every one. 

Mr. KEM. Is it not a fact that they 
could all be made under section 302? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. No; they could not. 

Mr. KEM. Which ones could not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not know. If 
I had the time I might be able to go 
through the list and pick them out. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator have the 
list of loans of- more than $10,000,000 
which have been made by the RFC? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; Ido not carry 
that list around. I am carrying the 
little-business report. I believe that the 
largest loan which I read from the list 
was $125,000. Most of them are around 
$25,000, $30,000, or $35,000. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator have in 
mind the loan to the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad of $85,000,000, the loan to 
Kaiser-Fraser of $44,000,000, and a sec- 
ond loan of $25,000,000; the loan to 
Lustron Corp. of $37,500,000; and the 
Texmass loan of $10,000,000? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. With regard to 
what the Senator from Vermont has said, 
I hold in my hand the annual report of 
the RFC for 1951. It is the latest report, 
as of December, when Mr. Symington 
was Administrator. 

With regard to the concentration of 
loans which have been authorized, this 
is the report of the RFC, which I under- 
stood the Senator from Vermont was 
questioning, in connection with geo- 
graphical distribution. He left the im- 
pression that Arkansas and Texas got 
it all. In New England, including 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecti- 
cut, there were 136 loans, totaling 
$45,143,000. 

Mr. AIKEN. How many were in New 
Hampshire and Vermont? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. These were loans 
authorized for the fiscal year 1951. 

Mr. AIKEN. Will the Senator break 
down the list by States? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This list can be 
broken down both by States and by areas. 
Iam referring to the New England area, 

Mr. AIKEN. Will the Senator break 
down the list of loans in New England 
States? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In New England, 
including Maine, there are nine loans, 
totaling $972,000. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Are those loans made 
that year, or does that represent the 
total amount outstanding? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have both fig- 
ures. Which does the Senator want? 

Mr. AIKEN. I prefer the number 
that were made during that year. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Alabama has 
the floor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I do 
not want to lose the floor. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for three brief 
questions? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I shall be glad to 
yield if I may conclude this brief state- 
ment. The Senator from Virginia has 
been on his feet for a long time, and I 
shall yield to him as soon as I finish this 
brief statement. 

I believe that some persons have the 
wrong information on this subject. Let 
me say to the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Kem] that I was not trying to sidestep 
his question. The Senator may not have 
been present when I started. I was lim- 
iting my remarks to loans made under 
the Defense Production Act, for small 
business. I called attention to the fact 
that section 302 loans were contingent, 
but that that section contained not one 
word with respect to the small-business 
loans which were specially provided for 
by Congress. 

It so happens that the only loans of 
which I have a record are those con- 
tained in the second quarterly report of 
the Small Defense Plants Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. KEM. It seems to me that the 
loans which the Senator read in detail 
were loans which could be made under 
section 302, and that those borrowers 
would be just as well off under the 
amendment of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia which has been adopted, as they 
are now. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. I am sure 
that the Senator is wrong in that state- 
ment, 

Mr. KEM. In what respect am I 
wrong? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not want to 
be dogmatic, but section 302 was written 
into the bill originally. Last year, how- 
ever, when we extended the act we saw 
that small business was not getting its 
share, and we set up a special arrange- 
ment under section 714, so that small 
business could obtain its share. I am 
told by the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], who knows 
more about the RFC, I believe, than does 
any other Member of this body, that 
section 714 facilitates loans to small 
business. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I now yield to the 
Senator from Virginia, who has been 
very patient. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it not correct 
to say that under section 302 the Presi- 
dent can fix the terms under which loans 
can be made? If he wants to be liberal, 
the terms can be as liberal as the RFC 
can make them. Is it not a fact also 
that over a number of years small busi- 
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ness has never gotten in excess of 5 per- 
cent of the actual money the RFC has 
been lending? 

Point No. 3 that I make is this: Is it 
not true that under section 714 Congress 
authorized a revolving fund of $50,000,- 
000 for the Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ministration, which they could use under 
conditions A, B, or C? Condition A 
was that they could recommend the 
granting of a loan by the RFC. 

The Senator is correct in saying that 
under the amendment the Senate has 
adopted the RFC will go out of business. 
However, is it not correct to say that the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
will be acting on the defense production 
law, and that it will be a simple matter 
to change condition A so that a loan, in- 
stead of being made by RFC, would be 
made out of the $50,000,000 revolving 
fund? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe the Sena- 
tor is perhaps referring to a different 
fund. We did provide for a $50,000,000 
revolving fund. The Bureau of the 
Budget requested $10,000,000. However, 
the Committee on Appropriations—and 
I am sure the Senator from Virginia will 
bear me out in this statement, because 
he is a member of the committee—de- 
clined to set up a revolving fund of $10,- 
000,000 which had been requested by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Consequently, the Small Defense 
Plants Corporation has nothing it can 
use. We provide that small business 
shall go to the RFC to get the loans, 
and we facilitate the arrangements. The 
small-business man goes to the Small 
Defense Plants Administration and the 
Small Defense Plants Administration 
sees whether it is capable of doing the 
job. It can accept the contract itself 
as security for the loan. That is vitally 
important to small business. We saw 
fit, Mr. President, to write a new pro- 
vision to make it possible for small busi- 
nesses to get loans in a practicable man- 
ner. That is the manner that was dis- 
carded when the Senate adopted the 
substitute bill. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Small De- 
fense Plans Administration came into 
being under the Defense Production Act. 
Two funds were provided—the $50,000,- 
000 revolving fund for the Small Defense 
Plants Administration 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Les. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. And an authori- 
zation of $100,000,000 for the RFC to 
make loans on request. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. They have not 
used anywhere near the $100,000,000. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. They have not 
used anywhere near the $50,000,000. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Appropria- 
tions Committee has never given it the 
right to use any of it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. We are now talk- 
ing about the legislative situation. We 
are confronted with the argument that 
we must continue the RFC, or small 
business will get it in the neck. Before 
too long the Defense Production Act will 
be before the Senate and it will be a 
simple matter to provide that the Small 
Defense Plants Administration shall 
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have this revolving fund for the purpose 
of making loans. 

There is another question I should like 
to ask the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama. Did the Senator from Ala- 
bama vote in 1947 for the Tobey bill to 
authorize the Federal Reserve Board to 
underwrite small loans to small busi- 
nesses by local banks? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I certainly did. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator did? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; and I am in 
favor of it today. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The bill can come 
out of committee any time the Senator 
wants it to come out. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Virginia has stated that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency has before it 
now a bill extending the Defense Pro- 
duction Act and that we can take care 
of section 714 loans in that measure. 
Listen to this: Section 302 of the Defense 
Production Act is before our committee, 
but yet this bill takes care of it. Why 
the discrimination? Why take care of 
section 302 loans and leave out section 
714, when it is under section 714 that 
small business gets its loans. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I should first like 
to answer the two questions asked by 
the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The answer is 
that the Byrd bill was drawn before the 
Small Defense Plants Administration 
was put in the Defense Production Act 
last year. For that reason it was not 
taken care of. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia is out of order. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I do 
not mind that. I would have gladly 
yielded to the Senator from Virginia to 
make his statement. I realize that 
when the Byrd bill was introduced, the 
Small Defense Plants Administration 
had not been es Shed. Section 714 
was not in the law at the time, or at 
least the part I am talking about. In 
that respect the Senator from Virginia 
is correct. 

But, Mr. President, think of the 
months in which an opportunity had 
been afforded to amend the Byrd bill 
which has been before the Senate today. 
Even on the floor today, when we were 
debating the substitute, I asked whether 
section 714 small business loans were 
taken care of. The answer was very 
clearly made that they were not. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish first of all 
to answer the second question which was 
asked by the Senator from Virginia. 
The second question asked by him slips 
my mind for the moment. I wonder if 
the Senator from Virginia would restate 
the second question, which he asked a 
few minutes ago. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The junior Sen- 
ator from Virginia offered several sug- 
gestions on how to help small business, 
One was with respect to section 714. 
The other was with respect to a bill 
which the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Topey] sponsored in 1947, 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, the Senator 
is correct. I supported very eagerly a 
Federal Reserve Board recommendation 
which came before our committee 4 
years ago or 5 years ago. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. In 1947. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Les; in 1947. It was 
when the Senator from New Hampshire 
was chairman of the committee. The 
bill would have empowered local banks 
to make loans to small business, and for 
— loans to be insured up to 90 per- 
cent. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I supported it 
eagerly. I believe that the bill was re- 
ported to the Senate. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It was unani- 
mously reported. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; but it never 
became law. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Because Congress 
adjourned before it could be considered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. It 
is not a law today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Let the Senate be in order. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will support such 
legislation. I do not argue for RFC be- 
cause of any feeling I have for that par- 
ticular agency, Certainly I would rather 
see the insurance program which the 
Federal Reserve Board recommended go 
into effect, and I shall support that pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr. President, the only point that I 
am making is that in the amendment 
all loans under section 714 to small 
business are done away with. There is 
no law to take their place. Today there 
is no provision in law for them. At the 
same time we very carefully preserve’ 
loans under section 302. 

Let it be understood, Mr. President, 
that I am just as much in favor cf loans 
under section 302 as I am in favor of 
loans under section 714. The only thing 
I am pleading for is not to discriminate 
against the small business that is asking 
for a $20,000 loan in order that it may 
get the crumbs that fall from the table 
in the defense program. That is all it 
amounts to. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, before 
I became Governor of my State I was a 
banker, I was a director of a number 
of banks in my State. I was a partner 
in one of the largest security houses in 
the country. Therefore, even though I 
retired from active business a good many 
years ago I still feel that I know some- 
thing about the policies of bankers, and 
I do not believe, from what I have 
learned and observed, that those policies 
have changed very much in the 25 years 
since I retired from active business. 

The large companies have no difficulty, 
and never have had any difficulty, in 
obtaining loans from the banks or from 
the security houses. We need not worry 
about the United States Steel Corp. or 
the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, or 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, or any of 
the other many thousands of large cor- 
porations which have access not only to 
banks but also to security houses, 
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However, I can say from personal 
knowledge that virtually no bank and, 
I believe, virtually no security house is 
in the least degree interested in making 
loans or advances to small concerns, 
either for defense projects, or for the 
program projects of the small concerns. 
The banks and security houses do not 
r-ake such loans or advances; they have 
no means of following up such loans, and 
therefore they do not make them. 

I remember the night we debated the 
Defense Production Act. The only con- 
cession which a small group of us was 
able to obtain on the floor of the Senate 
was the enactment of legislation making 
possible the granting of loans to small 
concerns. It makes no difference to me 
whether the small concerns are located 
in New York, Vermont, Texas, Georgia, 
Mississippi, or any other State. Regard- 
less of the State in which they are lo- 
cated, they are a part of our national 
economy; and under ordinary circum- 
stances they cannot protect themselves 
in the way large concerns can, and they 
do not have the advantages which are 
enjoyed by the large corporations and 
the large firms. 

We have heard statements to the effect 
that only 5 percent, 10 percent, 15 per- 
cent, or 20 percent of the loans which 
have been made have been loans to small 
concerns or small corporations. That 
may be so; but it takes 850 $100,000 loans 
to small concerns to amount to a $25,- 
000,000 loan to the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, for instance. Furthermore, 
many of the loans to which I am refer- 
ring are for much less than $100,000; 
many of them are for $10,000 or $20,000 

or $40,000 or $50,000—loans which are 
greatly needed for, and are essential to, 
the defense of our country and the main- 
tenance of our national economy. The 
concession—if I can properly call it 
such—which was made, thus resulting in 
the establishment of the Small Defense 
Plants Administration, was a great step 
forward. 

Mr. President, in my opinion we would 
be making a great mistake and we would 
be doing a violent injury to the small 
concerns of the Nation if here today we 
took the step now proposed, thus making 
it vastly more difficult for the small con- 
cerns to obtain the necessary loans and 
financial assistance. After all, those 
concerns need our help much more than 
do the large concerns; and the aggregate 
of those small concerns makes up the 
backbone of the economy of the Nation. 

So, Mr. President, I hope the bill in 
its amended form will not be passed. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I make 
the point of order that the Senator from 
Alabama, who has the floor, has been 
yielding for other than questions. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair thinks that, on the sur- 
face of things, the point of order is well 
taken. At the same time, there has been 
some indulgence by the Chair in respect 
to yielding by Senators. The Chair be- 
lieves he should give warning on that 
point. 

Now that the point of order has been 
made, the Chair cautions the Senator 
from Alabama to observe the general 
rule on that subject. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
appreciate that, and hereafter I shall 
yield only for questions. I hope the 
Chair will protect me in that respect. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the re- 
marks just made by the distinguished 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN]. Of course, all of us realize the 
truth of what he has said. 

I notice that one loan in the list I read 
amounts to only $9,100. Recently, I and 
most other Senators have read in the 
newspapers that the largest loan yet 
made under section 302 was for $100,000,- 
000. When we begin to measure dollar- 
wise, we realize the difference between 
what can be done with a $100,000,000 
loan and what can be done with a $9,100 
loan. I venture the assertion, however, 
that the $9,100 loan was just as impor- 
tant to the small-business concern to 
which it was made as the $100,000,000 
loan was to the big-business concern to 
which it was made. Had not the $9,100 
loan been made by the RFC to that small 
business, I venture to assert that that 
business would not have been able to ob- 
tain such a loan elsewhere. On the 
other hand, it is obvious that the big 
business probably could have obtained 
in another way a loan of $100,000,000. I 
understand that is the point the Senator 
from New York was making. 

Mr. President, I also venture to sug- 
gest that the small business which ob- 
tained the $9,100 loan means as much to 
the community in which it is located— 
and I do not know what community it is; 
it may be a small country town, for 
aught I know—as the big business which 
obtained the $100,000,000 loan means to 
the community in which it is located. 

I am the chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business, and I have 
talked a great deal about small business. 
Perhaps sometimes some persons receive 
the impression that because I talk so 
much about small business, I am opposed 
to big business. wever, Mr. President, 
I am just as m a friend of big busi- 
ness as I am a friend of little business. 

The Senator from New York has well 
pointed out the fact that big business 
naturally has an easier time, for there 
are available to it facilities which often 
are not available to little business. 

At this time I should like to state what 
I believe to be the meaning of small 
business to American life. I believe that 
small business means that anyone who 
wishes to do so is free to cpen his own 
business and to invest in it his own time, 
his own capital, and his own knowledge; 
and he has a right to hope for profitable 
operations and for the privilege of plow- 
ing back into his business some of the 
profits which he hopes will come from 
it, in order in that way to have his busi- 
ness grow larger year by year, in the 
hope and aspiration, if he wishes for 
that, that eventually his business will 
become a big one. In fact, I think the 
average, normal big business of today 
was a few years ago a small business. 
Thus, I like to think that the average 
small business of today can look forward 
to the time when, a few years hence, it 
may become a big business. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Until the Senator 
from Alabama raised the issue that the 
bill as now amended provides for the 
transfer of the loans to be made under 
section 302, but not the transfer of the 
loans to be made under section 714, I 
was not aware of that point. If unani- 
mous consent could be obtained for that 
purpose, I would be perfectly willing to 
have the bill as now amended provide 
that section 714 loans be transferred and 
put on a par with section 302 loans— 
if that would settle. this dispute and 
would permit us to conclude action on 
this bill at a reasonable hour tonight, 

Would such a change be agreeable to 
the Senator from Alabama—in other 
words, to put section 714 loans on a par 
with section 302 loans? Such an amend- 
ment could be made only by unanimous 
consent, for a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute was agreed to has 
been laid on the table, and thus the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
is not now subject to amendment. 

However, if we include in this measure 
a provision for the transfer of both sec- 
tion 302 loans and section 714 loans, I 
do not believe there will be further ob- 
jection to the bill as thus amended, and 
in that way the point made by the Sen- 
ator from Alabama will be taken care of, 

So I wish to ask whether such a 
change would be agreeable to the Sena- 
tor from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
that proposal is advanced late in the 
afternoon, and I have not had an op- 
portunity to give any thought to it. On 
the other hand, our committee gave very 
serious consideration to section 1714, 
prior to the time when it was enacted 
into law. By means of that section, 
what the committee regarded as a good 
ee was created, and it is working 
we 

So I submit that in all fairness we 
should not be called upon to make snap 
judgment on this matter at this time. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Alabama yield at 
this time for a question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Was the bill as 
now amended considered by the commit- 
tee? Did the committee make any rec- 
ommendation in that connection? Was 
the bill as now amended considered sec- 
tion by section by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am sorry that I 
must say that I was absent on the day 
when this measure was reported by the 
committee, and I am not prepared to 
answer the Senator's question. 

Mr. McFARLAND. If this measure 
was not considered section by section by 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
why should not this measure now go 
back to the committee? Should not the 
committee carefully consider all these 
matters before the Senate acts upon 
them? > 

Mr. SPARKMAN. My point is that 
certainly I should not be called upon to 
render snap judgment on this matter. 
I am wondering why the present pro- 
posal was not looked into in the be- 
ginning and why we were not given a 
chance to consider it carefully. 
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Let me say to the able majority leader 
that this bill was reported on July 13 
of last year, and at that time section 714 
had not been enacted into law. There- 
fore, we had no opportunity to consider 
this measure in the light of section 714, 
for section 714 was enacted after this 
measure was reported to the Senate. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Is there any rea- 
son why this measure should not go back 
to the committee, in order to give it an 
opportunity to consider the suggestions 
which have been made by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. ROBERTSON]? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, if 
we are called upon to consider those sug- 
gestions, I believe that by all means the 
bill as now amended should go back to 
the committee, and there should receive 
consideration by the committee, instead 
of being subject to snap judgment on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me, for the pur- 
pose of making a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Chair has 
ruled that I may yield only for a ques- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
simply yield the floor at this time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
want to refer briefly to the inquiry and 
statement of the Senator from Vermont. 
Following that, I think a motion should 
be made to recommit this bill, for vari- 
ous reasons. I think certainly and ob- 
viously the debate has had a confus- 
ing effect on the part of sponsors of the 
Byrd bill. I also think that by reason of 
other commitments, many Members of 
the Senate were unable to hear the dis- 
cussion and they should have an oppor- 
tunity to think over the action they took 
today. I believe this bill ought to be 
recommitted to the committee, in order 
that the full membership of the Senate 
may give it attention. I think it quite 
evident that there is a great difference 
of opinion as to the effect of the action 
just taken by the Senate. 

First, I should like to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Vermont to the 
figures to which I referred a moment ago. 
I have the figures, I may say, regarding 
the loans authorized for the fiscal year 
1951, and the loans outstanding on June 
30, 1951, both by States and by areas; 
that is, the New England, Middle Atlan- 
tic, South Atlantic and East-North-Cen- 
tral States. I think the statement made 
by the Senator left an implication that 
Arkansas and one or two other States 
had most of the loans. That is quite 
erroneous. Let us, for example, con- 
sider the New England area. There 
were in that area 136 loans, with $45,- 
143,000 authorized, in fiscal 1951. Let 
us compare that with the Middle At- 
lantic area, for example, in which there 
were 178 loans, with but $14,236,000 au- 
thorized in 1951. We come next to the 
West-South-Central area, including, of 
course, the State of Texas, which I 
think is slightly larger than the State of 
Vermont. In that State there were 241 
loans, with a total of $59,845,000. In my 
own State of Arkansas there were 128 
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loans, with a total of $3,154,000, which 
is not out of proportion, let us say, to 
loans made in the State of New 
Hampshire. After all, Arkansas is per- 
haps four times as large as the State of 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I may say that 
Vermont has fewer loans than any other 
State. The only explanation of that I 
can offer is that the people of Vermont 
are extremely thrifty and they have very 
good banks, relative to the expansion of 
industry. Though not informed as to 
the expansion and growth of industry 
within the State of New Hampshire, my 
guess would be that the applications for 
loans in that S‘ate are not out of pro- 
portion to the loans authorized else- 
where. In other words, the probability 
is that the people of New Hampshire 
have not had the same need for loans 
that some of the more rapidly growing 
States have had. However, I may say 
that I have never before heard the idea 
expressed that there might be a dis- 
crimination based upon geographical 
location. I do not think these figures 
would bear that out. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. AIKEN. I call attention to a 
paragraph in this booklet. Would the 
Senator from Arkansas care to read that 
into the Recorp? If he will yield to me 
for that purpose, I shall be glad to read 
it. The paragraph, entitled “Geographic 
Distribution,” reads: 

More than three-fourths of the loans ap- 
proved to industrial and commercial enter- 
prises and nearly 80 percent of the participa- 
tion loans authorized went to borrowers in 
States west of the Mississippi River or south 
of an extension of the Mason-Dixon’s line. 
These regions have traditionally been re- 
garded as being outside of the hard core 
of our industrial production, but the great- 
est relative expansion during the past de- 
cade has occurred in these areas. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the rela- 
tive expansion is significant. However, 
on the opposite page, the Senator will see 
the exact number of loans, together with 
their distribution. I have also a list of the 
names and amounts of all the loans in 
each State; that is, in Vermont, and so 
forth, if the Senator is interested in 
them. 

It is perfectly obvious, as I said in my 
opening statement, when there were 
very few Members on the floor, that the 
need for loans of this type is influenced 
by the availability of credit in private in- 
stitutions. One of the restrictions upon 
RFC is that it shall not make a loan 
when private capital is available. In 
other words, a borrower must submit 
evidence to the RFC that he has applied 
to legitimate lenders, and that the money 
is not available. It is obvious that in 
New England, particularly in States such 
as Connecticut, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont, there are some very important 
insurance companies, and there is avail- 
able credit. That is as plain as the nose 
on a man’s face. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would the Senator say 
that the fact that the Vermont banks, 
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institutions, and individuals have so 
many mortgages and loans outstanding 
in the States west of the Mississippi 
River—and I believe the Senator’s State 
of Arkansas is one of the fertile fields— 
should disqualify the State as a whole in 
the matter of obtaining RFC loans? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It does not dis- 
qualify. 

Mr. AIKEN. Iagree with the Senator 
that we lend quite a good deal of money 
outside the State. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That indicates 
that there is available capital. If it is 
deemed necessary by the people of Ver- 
mont to go as far afield as Arkansas in 
order to make a loan, obviously the peo- 
pie ot Vermont are able to obtain all they 
need. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes, but when the money 
is tied up in Arkansas, it certainly is 
not available to industry at home. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The money would 
not be loaned outside the State, unless 
there were a surplus. 

Mr. AIKEN. The money was loaned 
outside the State a long time ago, and it 
has never come back. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But it went out- 
side the State because the people of Ver- 
mont had more money than was needed 
at home, and they were seeking a place 
to loan it. That is true of all the New 
England States. I happen to know that 
in the State of Connecticut, for instance, 
the per capita income is more than twice 
what it is in Arkansas, the result being 
that there is more money available for 
local industry in Connecticut than in 
Arkansas. Therefore, there are not so 
many applications and not so many 
loans. 

Mr. AIKEN. Will the Senator give 
us the nature of the two loans which 
were made in the State of Vermont? I 
do not care to put the names of the bor- 
rowers in the RrEcorp, but I was merely 
wondering about it. Curiosity simply 
gets the better of me. I should like to 
know what type of industry in Vermont 
merited the two loans from the RFC. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator prob- 
ably knows. It does not say in this 
statement, but the name is Gay Brothers, 
and the total amount of the loan was 
$228,588.36. The nature of the business 
is not indicated. The Senator probably 
knows that. 

Mr. AIKEN. I know the nature of the 
business. They have since gone out of 
business. Will the Senator now give me 
the other one? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. A. G. Dewey Co., 
Inc. 

Mr. AIKEN. What is their business? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This particular 
statement does not say. I could prob- 
ably obtain the information. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I should like to get 
the names of the borrowers in South 
Carolina. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Those were two 
business loans. If the Senator wants the 
names of the banks 

Mr. AIKEN. The other outstanding 
loans are those made back in the days 
of the depression. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The total amount 
authorized in Vermont is $9,187,688. 
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Mr. AIKEN. I think the Senator will 
find that about six savings banks hold 
that amount. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Who from South 
Carolina has requested loans? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
want the names of applicants? 

Mr. MAYBANK. How many are 
there? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, In 1951 there were 
24 loans made, amounting to $5,493,000. 

Loans amounting to $4,354,000 are 
outstanding. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Have any of the 
loans defaulted? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not have that 
information by States. I have the in- 
formation respecting Arkansas. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator a few 
more questions. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I understood that 
the Senator from Virginia (Mr. ROBERT- 
son] suggested that a certain title might 
be changed with respect to small busi- 
ness. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Under the ruling 
of the Chair, we cannot amend a bill on 
which a motion to reconsider has been 
made and laid on the table, except by 
unanimous consent; and the Senator in- 
dicated he would not give consent. 
Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Certainly. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Is it the opinion of 
the Senator from Arkansas that it 
would be possible to recommit the bill 
so that Senators can further study it? 
The amendment offered by the junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] 
can be considered only by unanimous 
consent, as I understand the parliamen- 
tary situation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As I said a mo- 
ment ago, very few Senators were able to 
listen to the debate because of having to 
attend meetings of the Appropriations 
Committee and other committees. I do 
not think that some of them understood 
exactly the implications of the substi- 
tute. Iam sure that some of its sponsors 
were not clear as to what would be ac- 
complished by it. Obviously, some of the 
Senators who were not sponsors and who 
were not able to hear the debate do not 
know exactly the significance of their 
vote. Therefore, I think the Senate 
ought not to be bound by the vote which 
was taken on a bill which I do not think 
they thoroughly understand. If the bill 
can be recommitted so that Senators will 
have a chance to read the Record they 
can vote with much more sureness of 
understanding what they are doing. I 


propose to move that the bill be recom- 
mitted. 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I do 
not yield for that purpose. I yield only 
to the Senator from South Carolina for 
a question. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I want to ask the 
Senator from Arkansas this question: 
Did he not investigate the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I certainly did. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Would he not inves- 
tigate any amendment that might be 
suggested and be fair to all concerned, 
as he was fair to all concerned in the 
original investigation when I was a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee of which he was 
chairman? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should be glad to 
do so. There is no disposition on the 
part of the committee not to lay before 
the Senate every implication that may 
arise out of any amendment, the sub- 
stitute, or the bill itself. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Has not the Senator 
from Arkansas on every occasion favored 
small business, and has not also the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
favored small business? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is certainly 
true. My principal interest in the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation is that 
it is the only sure source for small-busi- 
ness concerns which do not have access 
to the large central money markets, such 
as New York and other financial centers. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Is it not a fact that 
there has been difficulty in financing 
housing projects outside certain areas? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is no ques- 
tion about that. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Was not that fact 
testified to before our committee? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It certainly was. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the ma- 
jority leader for a question. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, is 
not the Senator from Arkansas can- 
vinced from the debate that the bill was 
insufficiently considered? It is admit- 
ted that the bill is defective. How many 
more defects may there be in the bill? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
say to the majority leader that it never 
occurred to me that the Senate would 
take the Byrd bill seriously. I[Laughter. ] 
I certainly gave no particular study to 
it. In view of the action which the Sen- 
ate took only a short time ago under the 
leadership of the Republican Party, it 
never occurred to me that they would 
make it a party matter to abolish the 
agency. I think the bill should be re- 
committed. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The Senator from 
Arkansas does not think that the junior 
Senator from Arizona took the amend- 
ment seriously until the vote was had, 
does he? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think we have 
done a fair job on cleaning up the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. Cer- 
tainly the Republican Members cooper- 
ated wholeheartedly in the investiga- 
tion. I think everyone agrees that it 
is now being operated all right. I have 
heard no complaints. In fact, I have 
heard great praise from some Senators 
from States which have been affected by 
disasters. Now the vote comes as a sur- 
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prise. I certainly think the bill should 
be given further consideration. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
notice that the junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] is a cosponsor of 
the amendment. If he has not given it 
sufficiently careful consideration so that 
he wants to amend it on the floor, who 
did give it careful consideration? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am inclined to 
think that the junior Senator from Vir- 
ginia was not too hopeful about its being 
adopted, and it comes as sort of a sur- 
prise to him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move that the bill be recommitted to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Arkansas that the bill 
be recommitted to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to speak for only 1 minute. This 
is a move to satisfy the disappointed 
patrons of a companion bill. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas knows quite well the 
tangle into which we got when he tried 
to put his bill forward. Those who fa- 
vored the Byrd bill could not get action 
on it. Some members of the committee 
favored the Fulbright bill as it was be- 
cause that was what Mr. Truman 
wanted; but I did not want any part of 
the plan of the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas. When the Senator was 
investigating the RFC and showing how 
rotten it was, the President made some 
reference to the investigation being 
asinine. 1 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
want to make it certain that my action 
on S. 1376 and S. 515 was taken without 
reference to what Mr. Truman may 
have recommended. [Laughter.] Iam 
for the American people. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, we 
could not agree on any bill. That is the 
honest truth. So we said, “We will give 
them a run for their money on the floor.” 
The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] yielded on his proposal and said, 
“I shall not press it. Report the Byrd 
bill to abolish the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and report the Ful- 
bright bill to reorganize the agency, and 
I will take a chance on amending the 
Fulbright bill.“ So they were both re- 
ported to the Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. First, let me ask the 
Senator from Virginia whether it is not 
true that in section 302 of the Defense 
Production Act, which is existing law, 
loans can be made to big business, to 
little business, and to intermediate busi- 
ness, on terms the President shall pre- 
scribe; and if he wants to do a better 
job for little business than for big busi- 
ness, he can vary the terms if he so 
desires? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. There can be no 
doubt about that. There has not been 
a single Member of the Senate who fa- 
vored the Byrd bill who has ever said it 
was an inadequate bill. We have con- 
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tended all along that it was adequate 
and would take care of small business, 
as well as big business. But when late 
in the afternoon, when we wanted to get 
away, such an earnest plea was made 
that we had discriminated between sec- 
tion 302 and section 714, and when we 
made an offer or suggestion that all that 
Was necessary was to add in line 15, page 
4, after the figure “302,” the figure “714,” 
the reply was “Oh, no; that must go 
back to committee; the committee has 
to work on it and see whether they want 
to put in section 714.” 

Mr. President, this is a motion to kill 
the bill, and I move that the motion be 
laid on the table. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I am willing to 
yield to the Senator from Illinois, but I 
am informed that I cannot yield, since 
I have moved to lay the motion on the 
table. I am sorry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair will state the question. 
The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] moved that the bill be recom- 
mitted. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON] moves that that motion be 
laid on the table, and the question is not 
debatable. 

Mr. SPARKMAN and other Senators 
asked for the yeas and nays, and they 
were ordered. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll on the 
motion to lay on the table the motion of 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, and Mr. AIKEN voted “yea” 
when his name was called. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Let the Chair make a statement. 

Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The debate today has been very 
spirited, and there has been a great deal 
of interest in it, and some enlightenment 
afforded by it. The clerks at the desk 
have especially requested that there be 
order in the Chamber so that they may 
be able to record the votes. Those in 
the Senate Chamber who are not em- 
ployed by the Senate will please take 
seats in the rear, or retire. The Chair 
and the Senate have tolerated this after- 
noon the presence of persons who come 
into the Senate Chamber and do not re- 
spect the courtesy of the Senate enough 
to be quiet, but are noisy. The Chair 
will ask them to take seats and keep 
their seats and remain quiet. Other- 
wise, the Chair will ask the Sergeant at 
Arms to escort them from the Senate 
Chamber. Let those who come into the 
Senate Chamber be informed what the 
orders of the Chair are, and let them get 
seats. The clerk will continue with the 
roll call. 

The legislative clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senators from Georgia 
(Mr. Georce and Mr. RUSSELL], and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] 
are absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZZ I, the Senator from Delaware 
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Leir. FREAR], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. EAsTLAND], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. JoHNson], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KeErauverR], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. KIL- 


GORE], and the Senator from Oklahoma 


[Mr. MonroneEy] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
LETTE], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. MCKELLAR], and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McMaxon] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Frear] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Delaware would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Montana would vote “nay.” 

I announce further that the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] is 
paired on this vote with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. WATKINS]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Tennessee 
would vote “nay” and the Senator from 
Utah would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
McManon] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Connecticut would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Maine would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUS- 
SELL] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CaPEHART]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Georgia would vote “nay.” and the Sen- 
ator from Indiana would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senators from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART and Mr. JENNER], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopez], and 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. MIL- 
LIKIN] is absent by leave of the Senate, 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmirH], and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosey] are detained on 
official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN], and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] 
would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CaPeHART] is paired with the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Indiana would vote yea,“ and the Sena- 
tor from Georgia would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. BREWSTER] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. McMaxon]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Maine would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Utah 
IMr. Watkins] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah would vote yea“ and the Senator 
from Tennessee would vote “nay.” 
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The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 36, 
nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—36 

Aiken Dworshak Nixon 
Bennett Ecton Robertson 
Bricker Ferguson Saltonstall 
Bridges Hendrickson Schoeppel 
Butler, Md. Hickenlooper Seaton 
Butler, Nebr. Hoey Smith, Maine 
Byrd Ives Smith, N. Ç. 
Cain Kem Taft 
Carlson Knowland Thye 

Martin Welker 
Dirksen McCarthy Wiley 

Mundt Williams 

NAYS—36 
Benton Humphrey McFarland 
Clements unt Moody 
Connally Johnson, Tex. Morse 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Neely 
Douglas Kerr O'Conor 
Ellender Langer O'Mahoney 
Fulbright Le! Pastore 
Green Long Smathers 
Hayden Magnuson Sparkman 
Hennings Malone Stennis 
Hil Maybank Underwood 
Holland McClellan Young 
NOT VOTING—24 

Anderson Gillette McMahon 
Brewster Jenner Millikin 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Monroney 
Chavez Kefauver Murray 
Eastland Kilgore Russell 
Flanders Lodge Smith, N. J. 
Frear McCarran Tobey 
George McKellar Watkins 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. On this vote the yeas are 36, the 
nays are 36, so the motion fails, and the 
question recurs on the metion of the 
Senator from Arkansas that the bill be 
recommitted. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
for a recapitulation of the vote. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The result has been announced. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. On my motion I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The yeas and nays are requested, 
Is the request sufficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, be- 
fore the vote is taken I wish briefly to 
call attention to one item which I think 
has not been sufficiently emphasized, 
and which I think is so important to ev- 
ery Senator, regardless of the section 
from which he may come, that he would 


not want to have this particular func- 


tion of the RFC stopped, but instead 
would want to be very sure that it con- 
tinued. I refer to the catastrophe or 
disaster loan authority given to the 
RFC by the act under which it has been 
operating. 

I shall now read from the statement 
furnished to the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr, FULBRIGHT], from which he quoted 
briefly during the course of his remarks, 
which unfortunately many of us were 
not privileged to hear. I shall quote a 
paragraph from that statement relating 
solely to the disaster relief loans made 
since July 1, 1951. Nearly all those 
loans were made within the areas affect- 
ed by the great floods of last summer. 
I am unable to give definitely the fig- 
ures, but I can say that most of those 
loans were made in the States of Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, and Missouri, and that 
similar loans are on the verge of being 
made in the States of North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Missouri, if we have been correctly 
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advised about the terrific impact of the 
floods which are now coming to a head 
on the lower Missouri. This paragraph 
reads as follows—and I ask every Sena- 
tor to follow it: 

Since July 1, 1951, a larger amount of 
funds and more loans have been authorized 
under the disaster lending provisions of the 
RFC Act than in any comparable period since 
World War II. During this fiscal year dis- 
aster loans have been authorized for ap- 
proximately $20,000,000 to 2,610 citizens who 
had suffered unpredictable losses from floods, 
tornadoes, etc. Recent flood conditions have 
further increased the RFC activity in this 
disaster picture. The RFC loan agencies and 
field offices are alerted and ready to handle 
a substantial amount of disaster loan appli- 
cations arising from these new catastropnes, 


If Senators from the areas which were 
so distressingly affected last year will 
listen, I want to tell them that those 
2,610 citizens, most of whom were from 
their areas, borrowed an average of $7,600 
each to rehabilitate their broken busi- 
nesses or tkeir destroyed or semi- 
destroyed homes in areas that could not 
be covered by the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration loans. I invite the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that there is ade- 
quate provision for disaster relief loans 
for persons engaged in agriculture under 
the Farmers Home Administration law. 
That agency did a grand job in the area 
affected. But this program has nothing 
to do with such loans. That provision 
would remain on the books. But I want 
Senators to understand that if the bill 
as now amended were to be enacted, the 
result would be to discontinue the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation with- 
out any provision whatsoever for the con- 
tinuation of disaster relief loans. 

I have inquired from members of the 
staff who know about the contents of 
the amendment which has been adopted. 
I have inquired from the distinguished 
junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
who knows about its contents. I have 
inquired from both Senators from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp and Mr. ROBERTSON], 
who I am sure know about its contents. 
I am very sure that none of those Sen- 
ators wants the disaster relief provi- 
sions to be discontinued, and yet I am 
very certain that they will be discon- 
tinued if this bill is passed in its present 
form. 

The answer has been made by some 
distinguished Senators, who I am sure 
are just as sympathetic as is the 
speaker, that we can pass additional leg- 
islation in the 120 days remaining be- 
fore the new law becomes effective. I 


wish to say to Senators that a state of. 


confusion exists in this session of Con- 
gress, in a political year. This particular 
subject knows no politics. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment. 

Last year I had the distressing duty 
of visiting the disaster area. I watched 
small storekeepers standing crying by 
their stores, which were completely 
wiped out by the flood. They knew no 
place to which to turn. Senators in 
that group knew that the Senator from 
Florida had had some recent experience 
by reason of two disasters in his State. 
In the cities of St. Louis and Kansas 


‘to state his experience. 
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City, and in the cities of Wichita Falls, 
Tex., and Miami, Okla., the Senator from 
Florida was asked by the distinguished 
Senator in charge of the trip, the senior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
The Senator 
from Florida was able to tell those peo- 
ple of the provision which offered them 
some chance of rehabilitation, and to 
assure them that the Federal Govern- 
ment.was ready to give them help, He 
was also able to tell them about the 
Farmers Home Administration loans for 
those engaged in agriculture. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me to make a brief 
statement preliminary to a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from South Carolina may be allowed to 
make a brief statement preceding a 
question. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. MAYBANK, I congratulate the 
Senator from Florida for the excellent 
speech he is delivering. I assure the 
Senate that if the bill is sent back to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
it will be handled under the able leader- 
ship of the distinguished Senator who 
has been in charge of the RFC investi- 
gation, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT]. 

I assure my good friends from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp and Mr. ROBERTSON] 
that never has President Truman di- 
rected the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee what to do. Nor will he direct 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
what to do. That subject was brought 
into the debate. I am sorry that I 
must answer that suggestion, but since 
it has been made, I assure the Senator 
from Florida and other Senators that 
we shall have a meeting, and that the 
bill will be honestly considered by mem- 
bers of the committee from both sides 
of the aisle. 

No Member on the other side could 
ever say that I was unfair, or that the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
was unfair in this matter. The Senator 
from Virginia himself [Mr. ROBERTSON] 
made the suggestion that additional 
legislation might be enacted by unani- 
mous consent, which, of course, cannot 
now be done because unanimous con- 
sent has not been given That is all I 
have to say. I appreciate the Senator’s 
yielding tome. Iknow that some people 
are uncertain how much influence the 
executive branch may wield with the 
committee. At any rate, in my opinion 
the committee will exercise its own inde- 
pendent judgment. Members on the 
other side of the aisle know that when 
the executive branch took possession of 
certain steel mills, I spoke on the floor 
questioning that action. When the lit- 
tle people come up here, when the small- 
business people come up here, I will 
speak just as frankly in their interests as 
I spoke against the President on the 
other issue. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina. I will be through 
in a minute. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is it not correct to 
say that it was only last summer that 
this same Congress increased the amount 
of money, for the purpose which the 
Senate is discussing, to $100,000,000 and 
broadened the application of the pro- 
gram to include construction of homes, 
which had not been theretofore in- 
cluded? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iam not able to an- 
swer the question with complete ac- 
curacy. Of course, the Senate did en- 
large the power and the amount of 
money in that field. I do not remember 
just what amount it was, but my recol- 
lection agrees with the statement of 
the junior Senator from Arkansas that 
the limit for these RFC catastrophe 


-loans was increased to $100,000,000. 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I must 
first make a very brief statement and 
then the question will follow immedi- 
ately. I hold in my hand a list of every 
RFC loan which has been made in the 
State of Wyoming since the RFC was 
created. 

I notice that practically all those loans 
have been repaid in full. Principally I 
notice that the loans are in small 
amounts to individual businesses. Some 
of them are businesses of long standing 
in my State and well established. It 
indicates that they could not secure the 
loans from any other source. 

The question is this: If we pass the bill 
which we are now considering, will that 
type of loan necessarily be discontinued 
in my State? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I must say to the 
Senator from Wyoming that I am not 
able categorically to answer the ques- 
tion. I have not handled this bill, and 
I am not as familiar with its details as 
I should be. I am simply addressing 
myself to the disaster loan provision of 
the law, with which I have had consider- 
able experience and which I believe is a 
very vital part of the law and should be 
retained. I find no disposition, I must 
say in complete candor, on the part of 
the Senators who sponsor the amend- 
ment which has been adopted to do away 
with the disaster loan provision. Yet 
they would do away with them if this 
bill should become law in the form in 
which it is now before us. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield so that the 
Senator from Arkansas may answer my 
question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield for 
that purpose without my losing the floor, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from Flor- 
ida may yield for that purpose. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There would be 
no opportunity to make such a loan. 
Under section 302 it might be possible 
for a business to qualify. I assume that 
under this provision, although it is not 
certain, the function could be trans- 
ferred to the Treasury Department, if 
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the applicant could qualify under section 
302 in connection with a defense loan. 
If it is a straight RFC loan, however, it 
could not be granted. That section would 
be abolished. Except for working capi- 
tal loans under the Federal Reserve Act, 
there would be no further authority 
under law to make a straight business 
loan. Section 714 which has been men- 
tioned relates to defense or essential 
civilian activity loans. However, if the 
question involves a straight business 
loan, such a loan could not be granted. 

Mr. HUNT. The loans which have 
been made in my State are straight busi- 
ness loans. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Except as I have 
noted, borrowers would no longer have 
access to the Federal Government for 
such loans. É 

Mr. HUNT. Let me say to the Senate 
that ‘the passage of this bill as now 
amended would be a great disservice not 
only to my State, but to every other 
Western State, because it would stymie 
the initiation of new business. It 
would stop the expansion of small busi- 
ness, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I apol- 
ogize for taking so long. Let me con- 
clude by stating that I do not want to 
see this bill recommitted and then held 
up indefinitely by the committee. I shall 
offer an amendment to the motion before 
I sit down, and I hope it may be accept- 
able to the Senator from Arkansas, to 
append a 30-day limit for the time of re- 
porting the bill to the Senate, if he will 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator 
from Florida will yield, I will certainly 
be willing to accept it. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from Florida 
make that in the form of an amendment? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall offer it before 
I conclude my remarks. I hope that the 
Senators will be discussing it. I do not 
want to be unreasonable. However, I 
want to be sure that there will be no 
sidetracking of this legislation. I realize 
that Senators who are just as conscien- 
tious as anyone could be, feel that there 
is a job to be done. Frankly I am not 
sure what my position will be on the 
final question of whether the RFC should 
be continued; but I know perfectly well 
what my position is on the disaster relief 
activity. I know that it should be con- 
tinued and that it should not be discon- 
tinued for a moment. 

I think there should be given a place 


for that continuance without any inter- 


ruption at all at this time of crisis, par- 
ticularly in the good States of the Middle 
West, extending up to the Canadian bor- 
der. They will need disaster relief loans 
just as quickly as they can be made. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. May I say in conclu- 
sion that I know there are Senators who 
are disturbed about RFC? So am I. It 
seems to me that all of us should know 
and should recall that there has been no 
one more diligent than the Senator from 
Arkansas in uncovering the unsavory 
and smelly things in the record of the 
RFC. Yet he comes here and tells us 
that he believes the program he proposes 
is worth while by way of changing an 
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instrumentality which has been useful in 
the past and which he still thinks is 
useful. 

Along comes the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Doucias], whom no one can charge 
with having any prejudice and who is 
certainly recognized as being economy- 
minded. Yet he supports continuation 
of the RFC in the limited way that would 
have been provided in another bill. 

Perhaps there is ground for a meeting 
of minds under which certain functions 
can be assured their continuance and 
can be maintained without our having to 
take drastic action which merely slaps 
in the face requests for assistance which 
will come in by the thousand from States 
from North Dakota down to the con- 
fluence of the Missouri and Mississippi 
Rivers. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will offer an 
amendment and I ask that I may be al- 
lowed to yield for a moment to the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas so that he may sug- 
gest a time. My suggestion would be 
30 minutes. [Laughter.] Thirty min- 
utes would not be out of line with my 
thinking; but 30 days would be a rea- 
sonable period of time to assure proper 
consideration of this matter. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Personally I have 
no desire to keep the bill in committee. 
I want the Senate to know that the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
has already agreed on a schedule of 
hearings on housing legislation, and I 
believe on further hearings on the De- 
fense Production Act, which will take 
us up to the 16th of May. Personally 
I am quite willing to agree to any date, 
but I think the Senate ought to know 
that that will make the time pretty 
close. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield for a 
parliamentary inquiry? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be glad to 
yield for that purpose provided I do not 
lose the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The Senator from Texas 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Suppose the Sena- 
tor from Florida puts in a limitation to 
the effect that the committee must act 
at the end of 30 days, and it turns out 
that the committee does not act within 
30 days. Then what happens? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then the Senator 
from Florida would have to join with 
other Senators in recalling the bill from 
the committee by asking for the dis- 
charge of the committee. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That could not be 
done without a motion to that effect. 
It seems to me to be bad practice, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, my 
distinguished friend, the senior Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Hogry], has 
suggested June 2, the Monday following 
June 1. I offer that as an amendment 
to the motion of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
accept that amendment as a modifica- 
tion of my motion. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Let the Chair state the parlia- 
mentary situation: The Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], has accepted 
the suggestion made by the Senator from 
Florida as a modification of the motion, 
thus providing that the committee make 
its report not later than June 2, 1952. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from California will 
state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Have the yeas and 
nays been ordered on the motion of the 
Senator from Arkansas? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. They have been. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
further parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from California will 
state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is it in order to 
amend a motion after the yeas and nays 
have been ordered on the motion? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The ordering of the yeas and nays 
does not preclude the offering of an 
amendment to a motion to recommit. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from South Dakota 
will state it. 

Mr. CASE. Can objection be made 
to a modification of the motion? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The motion is open to amend- 
ment, or the Senator from Arkansas can 
accept a suggested modification. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from South Dakota 
will state it. 

Mr. CASE. Would it be in order to 
amend the pending motion so as to 
require that the committee report the 
bill forthwith, and with an inclusion in 
the motion of an instruction to the com- 
mittee to include in the bill a provision 
in regard to disaster loans? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Such a motion would be in order; 
any motion proposing an instruction to 
the committee would be in order. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from South Dakota will yield, I 
should like to suggest in regard to the 
matter of disaster loans that the disaster 
loan fund is appropriated to the Presi- 
dent, and he can designate any govern- 
mental agency to administer that fund. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, my under- 
standing is that there are two disaster- 
loan funds. One of them arises under 
a provision of existing law authorizing 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to make disaster loans. In addition, yes- 
terday the Senate approved a measure 
making $25,000,000 available to the Pres- 
ident as an emergency disaster fund to 
be available for aid to public facilities 
and for the restoration of community 
facilities. 
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However, the motion which I should 
like to make, if I can do so under the 
Chair’s ruling, is that the motion of the 
Senator from Arkansas be amended so 
as to instruct the committee to report 
the bill forthwith, with an amendment 
providing for continuation of the dis- 
aster loans in the method suggested by 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son], 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from South Dakota 
could offer that motion as a substitute 
for the motion of the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr, CASE. Iso offer it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Arkansas will 
state it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Did the Chair ask 
me whether I accepted such a modifica- 
tion, or was the proposal in the form of 
a substitute for my motion? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. At this point the Senator from 
Arkansas has lost his right to modify his 
motion; but under the parliamentary 
situation which now exists the motion is 
subject to amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, Mr. Presi- 
dent, at any rate I do not accept such a 
suggestion. 

So far as concerns reporting the bill 
forthwith, let me say that I think the 
Senator from South Dakota should con- 
sider the practical application of such 
a request. In the first place, the diffi- 
culty now being considered is not the 
only one which has been encountered in 
connection with this measure. We have 
already discussed at considerable length 
the difficulty under section 714, and on 
that point considerable confusion de- 
veloped in regard to the making of busi- 
ness loans. Certainly hearings should 
be held on that particular aspect of the 
matter. 

Of course, the Senator from South 
Dakota is assuming, I think, that in the 
committee there will be no difference of 
opinion at all regarding the advisability 
of reporting the so-called Byrd bill, S. 
1376, as such. Does not the Senator un- 
derstand that the bill, S. 515, we have 
had under consideration is the one 
which was reported by the subcommit- 
tee, and which makes very substantial 
improvements and changes, I believe, in 
the basic RFC law? 

For instance, after the vote was taken 
today, I was not intending to discuss 
the merits of the provisions of the bill, 
simply because after that vote was taken 
it was not particularly worth while to 
engage in such a discussion, and, fur- 
thermore, for the reason that at that 
time few Senators were on the floor to 
hear the debate. 

However, Mr. President, the change 
proposed is a major one. Under exist- 
ing law the RFC is financed by means 
of borrowing money from the Treasury, 
under a certain limitation. However, 
the RFC has never been required to con- 
sult each year with the Appropriations 
Committees, as other agencies do. 

On the other hand, the bill the com- 
mittee reported makes a very substan- 
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tial change in that respect, and gives 
Congress much closer control over the 
activities of the RFC. In fact, I would 
say that bill gives the Congress an an- 
nual check on the operations and ac- 
tivities of the RFC. 

I believe that the original RFC legis- 
lation was faulty, in that it enabled the 
RFC to operate without having sufficient 
checks made by the Senate or by the 
House of Representatives. I believe the 
Senate was negligent in not providing 
for a congressional check each year on 
the activities of the RFC. As a result, 
certain practices have been permitted 
to develop. 

Many of the developments, which I re- 
gard as defects, will be cured under the 
provisions of the pending measure—not 
the so-called Byrd bill, but the bill for 
which the Byrd bill has been substituted, 
as a result of the Senate’s vote. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arkansas yield 
either for a parliamentary inquiry or for 
an inquiry directed to him? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for either 


purpose. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is the pending 
question, following the motion of the 
Senator from South Dakota, on agree- 
ing to recommit the so-called Byrd bill, 
with instructions to the committee to 
report it immediately with the inclusion 
of a disaster-loan provision? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As I understand, 
the next vote to be taken will simply be 
on my motion, but with different in- 
structions. In other words, the differ- 
ence is as to the instructions, is it not? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair will state the parlia- 
mentary situation: The basic motion is 
one to recommit; and on that motion, 
the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The Senator from Florida has moved, 
as an amendment of the motion, that 
the committee report the bill by June 2. 

The Senator from South Dakota has 
offered, as a substitute for the motion, 
a motion that the committee be instruct- 
ed to report the bill forthwith, with the 
inclusion of a disaster-loan provision, 
as the Chair understands. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina will state it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. What does “forth- 
with” mean? 1 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The parliamentarian advises the 
Chair that “forthwith” can mean within 
a few minutes, and that the ordinary 
practice is that it means to report with- 
out consideration. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, it 
is wholly unreasonable at this hour of 
the evening to ask the committee to 
meet forthwith and to report an amend- 
ment which has not been drafted and 
which no one has considered at all. It 
seems to me that it is going a little too 
far to ask the committee to attempt to 
write a bill without giving any consid- 
eration to it. 

I cannot understand the necessity for 
reporting the bill immediately. I think 
June 2 would be ample time. I have 
no objection to providing for an earlier 
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time, but June 2 seems to be the earliest 
practicable time because of the prior 
commitments of the committee. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Can the Senator 
from Arkansas state any reason why the 
committee should report the bill forth- 
with, with the inclusion of a disaster- 
loan provision, but without the inclusion 
of a small-business loan provision? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of course not. If 
the bill should be recommitted, the com- 
mittee certainly should have time to 
consider both those subjects, and should 
be able to obtain some advice and some 
testimony, if it is needed, and at least 
should have opportunity for staff con- 
sideration of those matters. As a mat- 
ter of fact, other changes probably are 
needed, for, as I have said, the so-called 
Byrd bill did not receive very serious 
consideration. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the motion 
made by the Senator from Florida re- 
quire that the Banking and Currency 
Committee report the so-called Byrd bill 
with merely the addition of a disaster- 
loan provision? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; the motion 
requires the Banking and Currency 
Committee to report that bill, following 
the motion to recommit. However, the 
instruction to the committee is not nec- 
essarily to report the bill in the form 
stated by the Senator; the committee 
can change the bill in other respects. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, 
under the motion of the Senator from 
Florida, could the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, if there were concurrence by the 
committee to that effect, report the orig- 
inal bill? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes; that is my 
understanding—namely, that the com- 
mittee could report whatever bill it 
wished to report. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Now I should like 
to ask a question in regard to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from South Dakota. 
If that motion—which I understand has 
been interpreted as a substitute motion— 
is adopted, will it mean that the only dis- 
cretion the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee will have will be to report imme- 
diately the so-called Byrd bill, with the 
inclusion of a disaster-loan provision? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I understand that 
is the result the Senator from South 
Dakota seeks to achieve. I think it a 
very unwise thing to do. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state the in- 
quiry. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it the parlia- 
mentary situation now that the first vote 
to be taken will be upon the motion of 
the Senator from South Dakota? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And that motion, 
Mr. President, as I understand, is that 
tonight, forthwith, within a few minutes, 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
must report back a bill, the Byrd bill, 
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with a provision for disaster loans. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
deliberation. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair thinks the Senator 
from Minnesota has correctly stated the 
rule, under the precedents of the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state the inquiry, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What kind of dis- 
aster bill must we report back? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The words of the motion must 
speak for themselves. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I ask the Chair, 
is not such an instruction wholly im- 
practical? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. That is a matter which addresses 
itself to the sound discretion of the 
Senate. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I think 
every Senator recognizes that we are 
proceeding at this time in a difficult situ- 
ation, trying to accomplish the will of 
the Senate. It has always been my un- 
derstanding that it is the aim of any 
legislative body to use its rules to work 
out the will of the body. If the debate 
here this afternoon can be taken as an 
indication, there is considerable senti- 
ment for continuing the provisions which 
deal with small business, and for con- 
tinuing the provisions which deal with 
disaster loans. It is not unusual when 
a bill is recommitted to move that the 
committee be instructed, nor is it un- 
usual, at least in the other branch of 
the Congress, with which the Senator 
from Arkansas is fully familiar, to in- 
struct the committee to report back 
forthwith. It is not an unusual pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. President, in view of the discus- 
sion, I should like to modify my sub- 
stitute motion so as to clarify the situ- 
ation a little bit and make it a little 
more explicit. I may call the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that section 
5 of the Byrd bill, in paragraph (b), 
provides that after 120 days the func- 
tions and powers and duties of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, under 
section 409 of the Federal Civil Defense 
Act, shall be transferred to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; and it continues 
those functions. That is section 409. 

I should now like to modify my sub- 
stitute motion so as to provide that, in 
addition to the transfer of section 409, 
section 714, which deals with small busi- 
ness, also be similarly continued and 
transferred to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and that the functions of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
dealing with disaster loans similarly be 
continued and transferred to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

In that form, Mr. President, I think 
the motion gives a perfectly clear, direct 
instruction to the committee, which is 
that the bill when recommitted to the 
committee shall be reported back forth- 
with, with the two additions, continuing 
section 714, dealing with small business, 
continuing the disaster loan powers and 
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functions of the RFC, and providing, of 
course, that that would be transferred 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
same as section 409 would be transferred. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. Not now. I shall be happy 
to yield in a moment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. CASE. This would give us an op- 
portunity to work out what seems to be 
the will of the Senate, as a legislative 
body, namely, to pass the Byrd bill, but 
to add to it the preservation of the small- 
business functions of the RFC and the 
functions which deal with the making 
of disaster loans. At the close of the 
substitute motion I think the words 
should be added, “and without further 
change.” 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, if any 
Senator wishes to ask a question, I will 
yield. I yield to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia for a question. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, as 
I understand, the substitute motion of 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota proposes that the Byrd bill be 
retained, and that there be included in 
it provision for the small defense loans, 
which the Senator from Alabama 
wanted, and also provision for disaster 
loans, which would be administered by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. CASE. After 120 days. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is, after the 
RFC transferred it—and that we pass 
the bill tonight, with those two changes. 

Mr. CASE. That is correct, with 
those two changes. There will be no 
other changes. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. Unless someone desires to 
ask a question, I yield the floor. 

Mr. MALONE and Mr. MAYBANK ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Nevada has 
been on his feet for some time. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Nevada. 

ADMINISTRATION POLICY CREATES DISASTER 

AREAS 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the ad- 
ministration’s free-trade policy cur- 
rently masquerading under the recipro- 
cal trade label has made disaster areas 
of the crockery, textile, watch, precision 
instrument, mining, wool, and many 
other essential industries and the re- 
spective areas producing these products, 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. MALONE. Is it in order to move 
to add to the list of disaster loan areas 
the industries just named? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from South Dakota is an amend- 
ment in the second degree. Therefore, 
the motion of the Senator from Nevada 
would seem to be out of order. 
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Mr. MALONE. The State Depart- 
ment, through the manipulation of 
duties and import fees, without consid- 
eration of the difference in the wage- 
living standard here and abroad, has 
set the sweatshop labor of Europe and 
Asia in direct competition with the in- 
dustries just named. 

If it is in order, I should like to make 
a separate motion to add those indus- 
tries to the disaster loan areas. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator’s motion would be in 
order later, but not as a substitute, and 
not at the present time. 

Mr. MALONE. The RFC must be con- 
tinued, for emergency loans, as long as 
the Congress and the administration 
insists upon appropriating the taxpayers 
money to build industries in the low- 
wage countries of Europe to compete 
with our workers and investors here. 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I sup- 
ported the Byrd bill. I was in favor of 
it, but I think, in the confusion regard- 
ing the matter, it would be a mistake to 
recommit it to committee, to be reported 
forthwith. I am in favor of the Byrd 
bill, and I want it to include the provi- 
sions which the Senator from South 
Dakota stated, but I do not believe that 
we ought to undertake to legislate in 
that sort of quick manner. I believe the 
bill ought to be resubmitted to the com- 
mittee, with instructions to report by 
June 2, and to embody such changes as 
the committee may think proper. I 
would not be willing to have it recom- 
mitted to the committee, with instruc- 
tions to report it tonight, because I think 
the Senate ought to have a right to pass 
upon it; but I believe that the two 
amendments referred to ought to be 
formulated in such a way as to carry 
into effect the desires and wishes of the 
Senate. For that reason, I think the 
motion and the substitute of the Senator 
from South Dakota ought to be voted 
down, and that the motion to recommit 
the bill to the committee, to be reported 
June 2, should be adopted. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
merely want to make this statement. 
Senators on the other side of the aisle, 
as well as those on this side of the aisle, 
know that I try to be fair, as chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. It would be utterly impossible to 
report anything forthwith, with such 
detailed amendments to be considered, 
if the President were to rule that “forth- 
with” meant bringing it back immedi- 
ately. So I join my colleague from 
North Carolina in believing it would be 
a little unfair to the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee to require it to report 
something forthwith, at this hour, par- 
ticularly since, on the other side of the 
aisle, many of the distinguished Sen- 
ators are absent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY.. Mr. President, I 
believe the Senator from North Caro- 
lina has very succinctly and very clearly 
stated the difficulties we face tonight. 
I hope the judgment he has rendered 
may be concurred in by his colleagues. 

It appears to me, however, that if we 
can find two such major fallacies and 
weaknesses in this length of time, in the 
debate we have had on this bill, that 
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once we carefully examine what has been 
adopted as a substitute, the Banking and 
Currency Committee will be required to 
report back again to this body the Ful- 
bright bill. 

I hope the record is perfectly clear 
that there is nothing in the motion 
which is now pending, namely, the re- 
committal motion, which would deny 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
the right to send back to the floor the 
Fulbright bill, which was a revived RFC 
administration proposal, with careful 
checks by Congress, with adequate pro- 
tection of small-business loans, both to 
defense industries and to other indus- 
tries, disaster loans, and the continua- 
tion of certain basic proprietary inter- 
ests of our Government in the tin, syn- 
thetic rubber, and other programs vital 
to the national defense. I ask the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas whether that would 
be within the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee if the recommittal motion were 
adopted. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is my opin- 
ion. However, the Chair is probably 
better qualified to state the parlia- 
mentary situation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the ruling of the 
Chair. Is it understood on the part of 
the Presiding Officer that if the motion 
as amended by the Senator from Florida 
is adopted, the recommittal motion, with 
a date certain as to reporting back to the 
Senate, the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee is empowered, under that recom- 
mittal motion, to make any revisions it 
deems wise and prudent, in its judgment, 
in the bill which is referred to it? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair understands that the 
committee can report any bill on the sub- 
ject matter that it sees fit to report. 
According to the motion of the Senator 
from South Dakota, the committee would 
have to report immediately, and could 
not pass on any other question than 
the matters contained in the motion. 
The question would then be before the 
Senate for consideration immediately, 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
-unanimous consent, first, that in the dis- 
tant future or on whatever date we 
finally vote on this measure in the Sen- 
ate, no Senator be allowed to offer more 
than 20 amendments. 

Second, that no Senator be allowed to 
speak more than 40 times on either the 
bill or any amendment that may be of- 
fered; and that during this tedious, 
tasteless, dreary, weary period of loquac- 
ity, confusion, and chaos, no Senator be 
allowed to speak more than 1 minute 
under any of his 40 recognitions by the 
Chair. [Laughter.] 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
deeply reluctant to detain the Senate, 
but, after all, this is an important mat- 
ter, and there are some things which 
have been confused in one way or 
another this afternoon. Strangely 
enough, I think we are in the situation 
of the man who was in the penitentiary 
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under sentence of death. He wrote the 
Governor and said: 

Dear Governor: They are fixing to hang 
me on Friday, and here it is Tuesday. 


That is about the situation in which 
we find ourselves. Every conceivable 
point is brought up. The Byrd substi- 
tute is not going to be effective at mid- 
night if it be passed. It must pass the 
House, and it must be signed by the 
President before it can become law. If 
disaster is an emergent matter, I am not 
going to confess my own ineptitude or 
the ineptitude of the Senate. We dealt 
with the Kansas flood disaster in two 
days; and with an $85,500,000,000 budget 
I would not want to confess that there 
is something so decadent about the activ- 
ities of the Congress that it cannot deal 
with this question. If we are going to 
send the bill back to the committee for 
any length of time, the Byrd substitute 
is not coming back. 

I want to say to my friend from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] and my friend 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] that they 
occupied an hour and a half on the floor. 
I had 30 minutes, Not one time did the 
Senator from Alabama talk about sec- 
tion 714 or raise his voice with reference 
to small business 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Wait a minute. Did 
he submit an amendment to the Byrd 
bill? Did he say anything about disas- 
ter loans this afternoon? Nothing was 
said about those things. The sweet emo- 
tion arises after the first vote is taken. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, evi- 
dently the able and distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois must have left the 
floor, because I certainly did raise the 
question 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Illinois was on the floor virtually all the 
afternoon. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. All in the world I 
will ask the Senator to do is to read the 
RECORD. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Let the Chair state the question. 

The basic motion before the Senate 
is the motion to recommit. Upon that 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. 

There is an amendment to add to the 
motion to recommit a provision that the 
committee report not later than June 2. 
The yeas and nays have not been or- 
dered on that amendment. 

There is a motion by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Cas] that the com- 
mittee report back forthwith, which, 
under the precedents, means immedi- 
ately, and to include a continuation of 
section 714 and also a provision with 
reference to disaster loan powers. The 
yeas and nays have not been ordered on 
that motion. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 
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Mr. CASE. Should the amendment 
be accepted, then would not the question 
immediately recur upon the motion to 
recommit? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is correct. If the 
committee brought back the two amend- 
ments, the Senate would have to vote on 
the adoption of those amendments. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In the event the 
substitute offered by the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota should be 
agreed to, would the committee be re- 
quired to meet with a quorum present? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. According to the precedents of 
the House of Representatives, they would 
not have to have a meeting. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This is not the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The word “forthwith” has been 
interpreted to mean that the chairman 
of the committee or someone acting for 
him shall make an immediate report. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, is not 
that the Senate rule? I raise that as a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. McFARLAND and other Senators 
requested the yeas and nays. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Ordinarily the House precedents 
are followed in such matters. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is there not a real 
difference, however, between the House 
procedure and the Senate procedure in 
that the House transacts its business in 
Committee of the Whole, whereas the 
Senate in legislative session does not sit 
as a Committee of the Whole? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. That is correct, 

The yeas and nays have been re- 
quested on the substitute motion of the 
Senator from South Dakota. Is the de- 
mand sufficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I very 
much hope that the suggestion made by 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Horry] will be accepted. 
It seems to me that the debate for the 
past half an hour or three-quarters of 
an hour shows conclusively and without 
any doubt how confused the Members 
of the Senate are relative to this bill. 
It shows beyond any question that many 
Senators did not know on what they 
were voting and do not at present un- 
derstand the provisions of the bill. 
Within the past half hour there have 
been three suggestions made with re- 
gard to amendments. We cannot leg- 
islate in that manner. It is bad pro- 
cedure. It shows definitely that the 
Members of the Senate, including the 
Senators who have introduced amend- 
ments relating to other matters, simply 
do not understand what the bill pro- 
vides. There may be other matters 
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which will come up and which should 
ne considered in connection with the 
111 


Mr. President, I hope very much that 
the motion made by the Senator from 
Arkansas as amended by the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND] will prevail, I think it 
is highly important. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not find sec- 
tion 714 in any of the bills before the 
Senate. What is section 714? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. Max BANK ]I, who is chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Sparkman] have previously answered 
that question. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Section 714 has to 
do with the Defense Production Act. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Section 714 has been referred to 
many times in the debate. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. A vote of “yea” 
would be a vote to report the bill back, 
forthwith, without deliberation. A vote 
of “nay” would defeat the motion of the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case] 
and would permit a vote to be taken on 
the motion of the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], which is to report the 
bill back by June 2. Is that correct? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
the Senator from South Dakota would 
give attention to what I am about to say. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Just a moment. There must be 
order in the Senate. The Chair is not 
willing, and he is sure other Senators 
are not willing, to have the Senate at- 
tempt to carry on while there is 
disorder. 

Sometime ago the Chair ordered per- 
sons who are in the Chamber as guests, 
standing up around the walls, to take 
seats and remain seated, The Chair di- 
rects the Sergeant at Arms to enforce 
the order without further delay. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to make one comment. Sec- 
tion 714 is reduced to a formula and is 
available in that form. The disaster- 
loan provisions are not reduced to a 
formula. I looked for a formula in 
order to present it this afternoon as an 
amendment to the so-called Byrd bill. 
I do not believe anyone has it in his 
power to bring back forthwith a formula 
which will govern the disaster-relief ac- 
tivities, because none exists, 

CASE AMENDMENT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair may state that there 
are Senate precedents indicating that 
the word “forthwith” means that the 
chairman of the committee rises and 
reports immediately. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
substitute motion offered by the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr, CASE]. 
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The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senators from Georgia 
(Mr. Georce and Mr. RussxkLLI, and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] 
are absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Eastianp], the Senator from Colorado 
Mr. Jonnson], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], and the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. GIL- 
LETTE] and the Senator from Tennessee 
{Mr. McKe tar] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManon] is absent because of illness. 

I announce further that the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] is paired 
on this vote with the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Watkins]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Tennessee would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from Utah would 
vote yea.“ 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManon] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Connecticut would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Maine would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] is paired on this vote with the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Georgia would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Indiana would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], 
the Senators from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART and Mr. JENNER], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopcge], and the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. MIL- 
LIKIN] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. SMITH], and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosey] are detained 
on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopez], the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN], 
and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr, 
SMITH] would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote the Senator from Indiana 
LMr. CAPEHART] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Indiana would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. BREWSTER] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. McManon], 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Maine would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Connecticut would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Watkins] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah would vote yea“ and the Senator 
from Tennessee would vote “nay.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—36 
Aiken Dworshak Mundt 
Bennett Ecton Nixon 
Bricker Ferguson Robertson 
Bridges Frear Saltonstall 
Butler, Md. Hendrickson Schoeppel 
Butler, Nebr. Hickenlooper Seaton y 
Byrd Ives Smith, Maine | 
Cain Kem Taft A 
Carlson Knowland Thye 
Case Malone Welker 
Dirksen Martin Wiley 
Duff McCarthy Williams 
NAYS—39 
Benton Holland Moody 
Chavez Humphrey Morse 
Clements Hunt Murray 
Connally Johnson, Tex. Neely 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. O'Conor 
Douglas Kerr O'Mahoney 
Ellender Langer Pastore 
Fulbright Lehman Smathers ' 
Green Long Smith, N. C. 
Hayden Magnuson Sparkman 
Hennings Maybank Stennis 
Hill McClellan Underwood 
Hoey McFarland Young 
NOT VOTING—21 

Anderson Jenner McMahon 
Brewster Johnson, Colo, Millikin 
Capehart Kefauver Monroney 
Eastland Kilgore Russell 
Flanders Lodge Smith, N. J. 
George McCarran Tobey 
Gillette McKellar Watkins 

So Mr. Case's substitute motion was 
rejected. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question now recurs on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOL- 
LAND] to the basic motion made by the 


Senator from Arkansas IMr. FUL- 
BRIGHT]. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I accepted the 
amendment. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The yeas and nays have not been 
ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] to the basic mo- 
tion made by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Cannot the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas modify his motion? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. No. The Senator from Arkansas 
is precluded from modifying his motion 
by the fact that the yeas and nays have 
previously been ordered on his motion. 
Are the yeas and nays requested on the 
amendment of the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BRICKER. What is the question 
before the Senate? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] to the basic 
motion of the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 


ask unanimous consent that the order, 
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for the yeas and nays on my motion be 
vacated. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject until we know what it is. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Let the Chair state the situation. 

The basic motion before the Senate is 
the motion by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT] to recommit 
the bill. The yeas and nays were or- 
dered on that motion. Therefore, he 
cannot modify the motion, and it must 
be passed upon by the Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
am only seeking to save time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLAND] moved as an amendment that 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
be instructed to report the bill back not 
later than June 2. That is the immedi- 
ate question before the Senate. 

Mr. BRICKER. As I understand, the 
immediate question before the Senate is 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HotLanp] to the motion of 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT]. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. LONG. Has any Senator asked 
that the yeas and nays be ordered on 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Florida? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Not as the Chair understands. 
There is a unanimous-consent request 
that the order for the yeas and nays 
upon the motion of the Senator from 
Arkansas be vacated. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, what is 
the unanimous-consent request? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. As the Chair understands, the 
yeas and nays were not requested on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. BRICKER. But the yeas and 
nays have been ordered on the motion 
of the Senator from Arkansas. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. On the main motion. That is 
correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Do I correct- 
ly understand that the purpose of ask- 
ing unanimous consent for the vacation 
of the order for the yeas and nays on 
the motion of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas is that the Senator from Arkansas 
may accept the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Florida? 


Mr, McFARLAND. That is the effect 


of it. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. That is not the understanding of 
the Chair. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If the order 
for the yeas and nays upon the motion 
of the Senator from Arkansas were va- 
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cated by unanimous consent, then would 
the vote be taken on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Florida? 
What would the situation be? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. There would be a separate vote 
on the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Florida, on which the yeas and 
nays have not been ordered. However, 
the yeas and nays have been ordered on 
the basic motion of the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The vote, 
then, will be on the question of incor- 
porating the modification or amendment 
offered by the Senator from Florida to 
the motion of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. Is that correct? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If that is 
done—and I certainly have no objection 
to the Senator from Arkansas modifying 
his own motion although I may have a 
different view on the other question— 
then we shall have an opportunity to 
ask for the yeas and nays on the motion 
as amended. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The yeas and nays have already 
been ordered on the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Hottanp] to the basic mo- 
tion made by the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question now is on agreeing 
to the motion made by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], as amended, 
to recommit the bill, carrying instruc- 
tions to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Do the instruc- 
tions limit the extent to which the com- 
mittee may deal with the Byrd bill? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The instructions do not limit the 
committee in any way, except as to the 
time when it must report back. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senators from Georgia 
(Mr. GEORGE and Mr. RUSSELL], and the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] 
are absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EasTLAND], the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Jonnson], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], and the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. MON- 
RONEY] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] 
and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKELtar] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManon] is absent because of illness. 

I announce further that the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] is 
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paired on this vote with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. WATKINS]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Tennessee 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Utah would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManon] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. BREW- 
STER]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Maine would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] is paired on this vote with the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Georgia would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Indiana would vote “nay.” 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], 
the Senators from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART and Mr. JENNER], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], and the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
MILLIKIN] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. SMITH], and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tozer] are detained on 
Official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN], 
and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmITH] would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Indiana 
{Mr. CAPEHART] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from In- 
diana would vote “nay,” and the Senator 
from Georgia would vote “yea.” 

On this vote the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. BREWSTER] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. MCMAHON]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Maine would vote “nay” and the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut would vote “yea.” 

On this vote the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. WATKINS] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah would vote “nay” and the Senator 
from Tennessee would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 39, 
nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—39 

Benton Holland Moody 
Chavez Humphrey Morse 
Clements unt Murray 
Connally Johnson, Tex. Neely 
Cordon Johnston, S. O'Conor 

Kerr O'Mahoney 
Ellender Langer Pastore 
Fulbright Lehman Smathers 
Green Long Smith, N. C. 
Hayden Magnuson Spar] 
Hennings Maybank Stennis 

McClellan Underwood 
Hoey McFarland Young 

NAYS—36 
Aiken Dworshak Mundt 
Bennett Ecton Nixon 
Bricker Ferguson bertson 
Bridges Saltonstall 
Butler, Md. Hendrickson Schoeppel 
Butler, Nebr. Hickenlooper Seaton 
ves Smith, Maine 

Cain Kem Taft 
Carlson Knowland Thye 
Case Malone Welker 
Dirksen Martin Wiley 
Duft McCarthy Williams 


1952 

NOT VOTING—21 
Anderson Jenner McMahon 
Brewster Johnson, Colo. Millikin 
Capehart Kefauver Monroney 
Eastland Kilgore Russell 
Flanders Lodge Smith, N. J. 
George McCarran Tobey 
Gillette McKellar Watkins 


So Mr. FULBRIGHT’S motion to recom- 
mit, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, for the 
convenience of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and 
other Senators who may be interested, 
I should like to read an appropriate 
amendment, consistent with the instruc- 
tions which were proposed in the amend- 
ment which I suggested earlier today. 

I am advised that an amendment in 
this form to the so-called Byrd bill, 
which was recommitted, would accom- 
plish the preservation of the small-busi- 
ness loan function and disaster loan 
function of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

It is proposed on page 4 at line 16 to 
insert the following immediately after 
the comma appearing after the figures 
“1950”: “the functions, powers, duties, 
and authority conferred on the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation under 
section 714 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, as amended, and under sec- 
tions 4 (a) (4), 4 (b) (2), and 4 (c) of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Act, as amended, relating to flood and 
catastrophe loans.” 

Mr. President, the amendment would 
add to the Byrd bill a continuation of 
the functions of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation under the Defense 
Production Act with respect to small 
business by continuing section 714. It 
would also add a continuation of the dis- 
aster loan provision of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation Act, and would 
transfer those functions to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury after the 120-day 
transfer proposed under the bill, unless 
the President previously transferred 
them to some other agency of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

I make the statement for the conven- 
ient reference of Members of the Senate. 


RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSUR- 
ANCE ACT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 2639, Calendar 
No. 1393. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will state the bill by 
title for the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 2639) 
to amend the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 2639) to amend the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare with an amendment, 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to make an announcement, 
if I may have the attention of Senators. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. McFARLAND. It is our inten- 
tion, when we finish consideration of the 
railroad unemployment insurance bill, 
that the Senate recess to Monday, to 
give Members of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations an opportunity to prepare 
“must” legislation for consideration on 
the floor. 

As I have previously announced, on 
Monday the Senate will consider the 
ee ury and Post Office appropriation 

III. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL 
BOARD 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Michigan had in- 
tended to make some remarks on the 
anniversary of the beginning of the 
registration of Communists by the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board. The 
proceedings began a year ago today. The 
senior Senator from Michigan and the 
Senator from South Dakota were respon- 
sible for including the registration sec- 
tion in the McCarran Act. 

Because of the lateness of the hour, I 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment which I had intended to make be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR FERGUSON 

One year ago today, before an agency es- 
tablished by Congress—the Communist Con- 
trol Board—there began a proceeding imed 
at solving a difficult problem involving sub- 
versives in America. Most Americans regard 
the Communist Party as an instrument of 
Soviet imperialism and want it controlled, 
but the party claims to be a legitimate po- 
litical organization no different from any 
other bidding, for votes and insists upon 
being treated as such. 

The Congress prescribed a process for deal- 
ing with the difficulty and authorized the 
creation of an agency to administer the 
process. The hearing of the case of the 
Attorney General versus the Communist 
Party, begun before the Subversive Activities 
Control Board on April 23, 1951, represents 
a first test of its efficacy. Bound up in this 
initial proceeding is the question whether 
the constitutional guaranties of free speech 
and free press, which the party invokes, in- 
hibit action to control it, should the party 
be the agent of Soviet Russia, as most of us 
believe it is. 

Existence of- party relations with Russia 
was established at the criminal trial in New 
York of 11 Communist leaders, who, on their 
conviction by a jury for conspiring to over- 
throw the Government, appealed to the high- 
er courts on the basis of those same rights of 
free speech and press. The Supreme Court, 
taking cognizance of their claim, held that 
whatever its validity in normal times, it did 
not hold in a time of “clear and present 
danger,” but rather must be subordinated 
to the Constitution's security clause. 

Neither the New York trial nor those of 
secondary Communist leaders since in prog- 
ress around the country removed the con- 
spiracy threat. The party membership num- 
bers in excess of 30,000, among whom, we 
may be sure, reserve leaders have been seeded 
away as replacements for those taken into 
custody. But mass application of the con- 
spiracy laws to the party would hardly have 
been fitting, since the rank and file includes 
idealists and dupes as well as ruthless 
conspirators. 
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Outlawry of the party would merely have 
driven it underground. 

Should the Board proceedings resolve in a 
finding of Soviet domination, the party 
comes under controls. These deprive it of 
none of its constitutional rights. Its mem- 
bers may continue to speak, to assemble and 
to publish for any lawful purpose, even in- 
cluding agitation for the different economic 
system they desire. The controls, which in- 
clude registration of party members, scru- 
tiny of its finances, restriction of the mem- 
bers’ movements, and—as a last resort in 
emergency—detention of its members, sim- 
ply seal the party off from contact with 
those foreign sources whose influence it al- 
ready disavows. 

The hearing in progress this past year is 
now reaching a turning point. The Justice 
Department the other day presented its 
twenty-second and probably final witness 
and, the party’s attorneys having completed 
their cross examination, the party now gets 
its turn. It may present evidence of its 
legitimacy, if there be any, but failing that, 
it must accept the restrictions provided in 
the Internal Security Act and by due process 
of law. 

If, in redefining the controls and the 
Board's function in relation to them, I have 
gone over ground familiar to many Members 
of Congress, it is only in order to clear up 
misunderstandings which others may have 
picked up concerning the Board and its work. 

I will cite two of many misconceptions 
which have appeared in print. One publica- 
tion, mindful of congressional investigations 
which have long since established the party’s 
character, in an article on the Board, de- 
scribed its proceeding as a costly rigmarole 
serving nc purpose but to confirm existing 
findings at heavy charge to the Treasury. 
While showing a commendable concern for 
the taxpayers’ interest, the article ignored 
the control provisions and the fact that con- 
gressional findings afforded no legal basis for 
applying them. 

A second publication singled out for special 
treatment the provision giving individuals 
belonging to cited organizations the right 
to seek personal exemption from control by 
the same due process accorded the organiza- 
tion. It found this amusing. Pointing out 
that Communist-front organizations likewise 
could be cited, and that individual front- 
members also could seek exemption, the 
publication whimsically suggested that the 
Board might be kept busy rendering judg- 
ments for most of the rest of the century. 

Whether a proceeding, which strives to 
protect the Nation’s security and to preserve 
individual liberties, is a fit subject for levity 
is for the publication’s readers, not for me, 
to decide. I can surmise that the article, if 
read by the Board members, left them feeling 

awry. Listening day after day to the record 
of the party’s devious shifts from one posi- 
tion to another in evasion of laws previously 
engendered by its operations, a record of 
deceit and treachery of which more than 
12,000 pages of transcript have now been 
accumulated, doing this and the while main- 
taining a judicious and impartial attitude, 
can be a grueling ordeal. 

In discussing the case of the Attorney 
General versus the Communist Party on this, 
its first anniversary, I have not attempted to 
be impartial. In fulfillment of their duty, 
the Board’s acting chairman. Peter Camp- 
bell Brown, who presides at the hearing, and 
his hearing-panel colleague, Dr. Kathryn 
McHale, evidently have been impartial. Two 
efforts by the Communist Party to enjoin 
the proceedings, one challenging the Board's 
judicial qualifications directly and the other 
by indirection, have failed. 

No less scrupulous about the citizens’ 
moneys than of their liberties and security, 
the Board, given $235,000 for its first year 
of operations, saved and turned back nearly 
a fifth of this amount to the Treasury. For 
conscientious discharge of a difficult duty, 
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thanks is due the Board members, particu- 
larly the hearing panel members, Dr. Me- 
Hale and Mr. Brown, who, only yesterday, 
in recognition of his services, was named 
by President Truman as permanent Chair- 
man of the Board. 


THE RECORD OF SENATOR WILEY 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the hour 
is extremely late, and I am very re- 
luctant to detain the Senate any longer. 
However, I feel impelled to rise to defend 
the challenged, though well established, 
public record of a good friend, the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. 

He has not requested that I defend 
him. He has been advised that I was 
determined to speak about a portion of 
his public record. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Washington, because 
the hour is very late, if he would consider 
postponing his address until tomorrow. 
Perhaps we could enter into a unani- 
mous-consent agreement that he occupy 
the floor first when the Senate convenes 
tomorrow. 

Mr. CAIN. I would be very happy to 
have such an agreement entered. 

Mr. MOODY. I would be glad to 
agree. 

Mr. CAIN. I would be very much 
pleased to have such an agreement en- 
tered, for it would give me an opportu- 
nity to speak in defense of this great 
friend of ours. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. MOODY. How much time would 
the Senator from Washington need for 
that purpose tomorrow? 

Mr. CAIN. I think I would need not 
to exceed 1 hour. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, with the approval 
of the acting majority leader, that when 
the Senate convenes tomorrow, at 12 
o'clock, the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Cain] be recognized for the re- 
marks he chooses to make at that time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire include in his unanimous- 
consent request a provision that the 
Senator from Washington be recognized 
following the disposal of routine business 
tomorrow? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes, and following 
the making of insertions in the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, let me in- 
quire whether there will be a quorum 
call; or will the call of the roll be dis- 
pensed with? 

Mr. BRIDGES. We can agree as to 
that—in short, that after handling, first, 
the routine business and any insertions 
which may be requested to be made in 
the Recorp, the Senator from Washing- 
ton be recognized. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I should like 
to suggest that a quorum call be had 
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following the consideration of routine 
business tomorrow, and before I occupy 
the floor for a brief period. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The pending unanimous-consent 
request, as the Chair understands it, is 
that on tomorrow, following the con- 
vening of the Senate at 12 o'clock noon, 
routine business be disposed of; and that 
thereafter, following a call of the roll, 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. CAIN] 
be recognized. 

Is there objection to the requested 
unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, let me inquire 
whether the Senator from Washington 
would consent to a limitation to 1 hour 
of the discussion he will undertake to- 
morrow. 

Mr.CAIN. Certainly. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the requested 
unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
seek further information in regard to 
this proposal. I am a member of the 
committee which reported the bill, and 
I was out of the Chamber for a moment. 
Does the present proposal include pro- 
vision for the consideration tomorrow 
of the bill which is the unfinished busi- 
ness? 

Mr. BRIDGES. No; the matter is left 
wide open. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, 
the pending proposal applies only to the- 
request of the Senator from Washing- 
ton; is that correct? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY.: Is there any pos- 
sibility of including in the present pro- 
posal a provision in regard to providing 
time tomorrow for further considera- 
tion of the bill which is the unfinished 
business, and possibily for disposing of 
that bill? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I do not know. So 
far as I am concerned, I can say that 
when this matter was discussed earlier, 
the majority leader did not seem to feel 
that the adoption of such a proposal 
was desirable, or at least he made no 
suggestion of that sort. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Very well, Mr. 
President; I have no objection to the 
proposed unanimous- consent agree- 
ment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the proposed 
peste ous-consent agreement is en- 
tered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I now 
move that the Senate stand adjourned 
until tomorrow, at 12 o’clock noon. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Michigan has 
moved that the Senate adjourn until 
tomorrow, at noon. Without objection, 
the motion is agreed to; and the Senate 
now stands adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 7 o'clock and 33 min- 
utes p. m., the Senate adjourned until 
tomorrow, Thursday, April 24, 1952, at 
12 o’clock meridian.) 


April 23 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate April 23 (legislative day of 
April 14), 1952: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

Karl Robin Bendetsen, of California, to be 
Under Secretary of the Army, vice Archibald 
Stevens Alexander, resigned. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Jack Garrett Scott, of Colorado, to the po- 
sition of Under Secretary of Commerce for 
Transportation. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Marshall E. Hanley, of Indiana, to be 
United States attorney for the southern dis- 
trict of Indiana, vice Matthew E. Welsh, re- 
signed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev.Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who hast called us to positions 
of leadership in the service of our coun- 
try and needy humanity we pray that we 
may accept and discharge our duties and 
responsibilities with unfaltering faith 
and indomitable courage. 

Grant that we may be used by Thee 
in courageously championing every 
noble cause and in fearlessly denouncing 
everything that is wrong and that vio- 
lates the rights of man. May the right- 
eousness and justice of God find a voice 
in all our plans and proposals, our de- 
liberations and decisions. 

May we never be stoically and selfish- 
ly indifferent to the needs of others but 
may we honestly strive to legislate for 
the good and happiness of men every- 
where. 

Hear us in the name of the Christ who 
came to be the servant and saviour of 
all. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 427. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional appropriations for disaster relief for 
the fiscal year 1952, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 6947. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill; requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon; and appoints 
Mr. MCKELLAR, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. Rus- 
SELL, Mr. McCarran, Mr. O’MAHONEY, 
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Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. CORDON, 
and Mr. SALTONSTALL to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


WILLIAM OATIS 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, this day 
is an anniversary—but what a sad one. 
One year ago today, William Oatis was 
arrested on trumped-up and false 
charges and thrown into a Czechoslovak- 
ian prison. 

Both Houses of this Congress adopted 
a resolution in his behalf last year and 
the people of the United States began 
to say that once again it appeared that 
the people of this country, through their 
elected representatives, were asserting 
themselves. This resolution asked that 
trade relations be severed with Czecho- 
slovakia until Oatis was released. 

Today I have introduced another reso- 
lution to create a committee to investi- 
gate what actions have been taken by 
the executive agencies of the United 
States Government in behalf of William 
Oatis and in the implementation of 
House Concurrent Resolution 140, 
Eighty-second Congress, first session. 

Mr, Speaker, what has been done by 
the State Department? I submit that 
the Secretary of State, or his associates, 
are wilfully disregarding the expressed 
sense of the Congress. Is our State De- 
partment afraid of an unfortunate na- 
tion that cannot control its own destiny, 
or is it playing hand-in-glove with the 
Soviet Communists that today hold 
Czechoslovakia in its clutches? 

Bill Oatis was a resident of the Fifth 
Indiana District that I have the honor 
to represent. Today, Oatis is a symbol 
of the depth to which a nation can sink 
when its Chief Executive shows little 
interest in this case and its Secretary 
of State appears as a friend of too many 
who would destroy the kind of govern- 
ment that had built this Nation to a 
great power. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
make a point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names; 


[Roll No. 59] 
Aandahl Burnside Corbett 
Abernethy Butler Crosser 
Andrews Byrnes Dawson 
Anfuso Canfield DeGraffenried 
Angell Carlyle Denny 
Barden Carrigg Dingell 
Bates, Ky Chelf Dondero 
Battle Chenoweth Doyle 
Blatnik Chudoft Durham 
Bonner Clemente Eaton 
Boykin Clevenger Elston 
Buchanan Combs Feighan 
Buckley Cooley Fenton 
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Fernandez Kee Potter 
Kelley, Pa. Powell 
Forand Kerr Price 
Fugate Kersten, Wis. Prouty 
Gary King, Pa, Rees, Kans 
Gavin Larcade n 
Gordon Lesinski Rivers 
Gore McDonough Roberts 
Granahan McGrath Sabath 
Grant McKinnon Sasscer 
Green McMullen Shafer 
Gregory Machrowicz Shelley 
all, Madden Sieminski 
Edwin Arthur Mansfield Sikes 
Harrison, Wyo. Miller, Calif. Spence 
Hart Miller, Md. Stanley 
Havenner Miller, N. Y. Stockman 
Hays, Ohio Mitchell Tackett 
Hedrick Morano Teague 
Herter Morgan Vursell 
Hill Morris Welch 
Horan Morrison Wheeler 
Irving Murphy Wickersham 
James Murray, Wis. Williams, Miss. 
Jarman O’Konski Withrow 
Javits O'Neill Wood, Ga. 
Jones, Mo Passman Woodruff 
Judd Patman Tates 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 305 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. ` 


APPOINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL CIR- 
CUIT AND DISTRICT JUDGES 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1203) to pro- 
vide for the appointment of additional 
circuit and district judges, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill S. 1203, with 
Mr. Rasaur in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday, the Clerk had 
read down to and including line 10 on 
page 1 of the bill. 

The Clerk will now read the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Committee amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. KEATING moves that the Committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. . 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I had a motion on the desk, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan has not yet been recog- 
nized. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. KEATING] is recognized. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this motion at this time is 
to dispose of this question once and for 
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all. We might as well determine now 
whether we want to proceed further with 
this debate or whether this bill is so 
lacking in merit that it should be de- 
feated. If this motion carries, it is my 
intention when we are back in the House 
to move to recommit the bill to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. That is the 
forum, rather than here on the House 
fioor where the wheat should be sepa- 
rated from the chaff. 

In my remarks yesterday in general 
debate, I set forth the principal objec- 
tions to the bill. First that this omnibus 
measure does not seem to be a sound 
approach inasmuch as meritorious cases 
for new judgeships are thrown in with 
those lacking in merit. Secondly, a 
question which we are bound to consid- 
er as one factor in our deliberations is 
the cost of this bill. I pointed out that 
for each judge named, it means some- 
thing over $50,000. Therefore, $1,300,- 
000 roughly is involved in this bill. I 
do not contend that feature alone is 
determinating, but certainly we should 
not overlook it when we are hearing on 
all sides anguished and very natural 
complaints from overburdened tax- 
payers. 

Also, it seems to me that the recent 
appointments to high judicial posts made 
by the present Chief Executive scarcely 
warrant an extension of his powers in 
that regard. Some meritorious ap- 
pointments have been made, but others 
have been the subject of widespread 
criticism by bar associations and others 
who are well qualified to appraise the 
qualifications of candidates for judicial 
office. 

Mr. Chairman, when this rule was 
before us 3 weeks ago, it was adopted 
by a narrow margin of 10 votes. That 
was 3 weeks ago. The situation, in my 
judgment, has substantially changed 
since that time. A lot of water has gone 
over the dam. It is my hope that the 
thinking of a sufficient number of the 
Members has changed, as they have wit- 
nessed the recent actions of the Chief 
Executive; that they will feel, even 
though they may have supported the 
rule, they should now support the motion 
to recommit this bill to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. Just within a day or two, 
there have been offered in this body by 
responsible and respected Members from 
both sides of the aisle, and I speak, for 
instance, of the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. HALE] nd the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SMITH], men who have the 
universal respect of all of us, whether 
we find ourselves in agreement or dis- 
agreement with them, resolutions which 
criticize in varying language the recent 
action of the Chief Executive is seizing 
the steel plants and which in one form 
or another ask our committee on the 
Judiciary to take up that problem either 
in full committee or by subcommittee 
and thrash it out, and determine what, 
if anything, can and should be done. 

I would be the last one to stand here 
and say at this time, as a member of the 
committee which will be called upon to 
pass upon that question, what the right 
answer is. We will be sitting in a quasi- 
judicial capacity, and obviously it would 
be improper for members of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to prejudge the 
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issues or suggest a final answer until the 
evidence is presented. But we are to- 
day being asked to give to this same 
Chief Executive the additional power of 
creating 26 Federal judgeships for life; 
for life, I repeat. There is no way to 
remove these men except on the filing of 
charges, if they are once appointed. We 
are asked today to enact a bill which, 
rather than curtailing, will enlarge the 
powers of the Chief Executive just at this 
critical moment when the situation, as 
I say, is entirely different from what it 
was 3 weeks ago when we were voting 
upon the rule. This is an hour when, 
throughout the length and breadth of 
this land, the people are aroused to a 
fever pitch over action by the Chief Ex- 
ecutive which runs counter to all our 
traditions, and most informed students 
think, to our constitutional processes. Is 
this any time to further broaden the 
President’s powers? 

It is my intention as a member of 
the Judiciary Committee, and I say it in 
no partisan spirit, but with a completely 
open mind, to move at the next meeting 
of the committee that we take up these 
resolutions for study by our full com- 
mittee or that they be referred to a 
proper subcommittee. I feel sure the 
chairman of our committee will welcome 
such a motion, because he will undoubt- 
edly prefer to have the full committee 
pass upon this question as to just what 
we are going to do in our committee with 
these many resolutions that have been 
presented to us, rather than to assume 
— responsibility alone for that deci- 

on. 

Therefore, this seems to me a highly 
inopportune time to have this bill before 
us. As a minimum, it should be deferred 
until more pressing matters of great na- 
tional moment are considered. I shall 
therefore move to recommit the bill at 
the proper time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEAT- 
ING] has expired. 

THE PRESIDENT CANNOT BE TRUSTED 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, the people, by the adoption 
of the Constitution, granted the powers 
therein named—and no other—to the 
Federal Government. 

All legislative powers were vested in 
the Congress.* 

The executive powers were vested in 
a President of the United States of 
America.“ 

The judicial power of the United States 
was vested in a Supreme Court, and in 
such inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and estab- 
lish.”* The judges of those courts hold 
Office “during good behavior.” 

The basic function of the courts and 
of the judges thereof, is to interpret the 
laws as written by the Congress and such 
lawful orders and regulations as may 
be issued by the executive department, 

Obviously, the objective of the courts— 
as carved in stone over the door to the 


Article I, section 1, the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Article I. section 1, the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Article III. section 1, the Constitution of 
the United States. 
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Supreme Court of the United States— 
“Equal justice under law,” cannot be 
even approximately attained unless the 
judges are men of unquestioned ability 
and integrity. The stream of justice 
cannot remain pure when men, lacking 
either ability or integrity, are given judi- 
cial power. 

The corruption existing in the present 
administration and practiced by those in 
high places, has become so notorious 
that congressional committees, con- 
trolled by the Democratic Party, have— 
and creditably, let it be said—found, and 
continue to find, it necessary to call at- 
tention to the lack of ability and integ- 
rity of many of those holding public 
office. 

This bill calls for the appointment of 
23 additional Federal judges who will, 
“during good behavior,” so long as they 
live, remain in office, ke charged with 
administering justice. 

The President of the United States, 
if this bill becomes law, will, subject to 
Senate confirmation, have the privilege 
of appointment of the new judges. 

The corruption, to which reference 
has just been made and which is mat- 
ter of common knowledge, is so great 
and so dangerous that the power of ap- 
pointment of these judges should not— 
even with the restriction that the ap- 
pointees must be confirmed by the Sen- 
ate—be granted to a man who has here- 
tofore been so negligent in placing and 
retaining men of ability and integrity in 
public office. 

To assert that the President of the 
United States has not known, does not 
know, of the lack of ability, integrity, 
and the degree of common decency re- 
quired of public officials whom he has 
appointed and retained in office, is to 
charge and convict him with a lack of 
fundamental characteristics which a 
man should possess if he is to hold pub- 
lic office. 

The President of the United States has, 
many times, by his own utterances and 
his own communications over his own 
hand, demonstrated his ill temper, his 
lack of judgment and a desire to be just. 

He has more than once signified his 
determination to destroy the law of the 
land. Permit me to cite just two out- 
standing instances: Notwithstanding his 
oath of office and his public declaration 
that he would enforce the provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, he has, on more 
than one occasion, demonstrated his 
purpose to, insofar as he could, ignore 
its provisions. 

His removal of Robert N. Denham as 
counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board; his failure to use the law on more 
than one occasion to settle strikes which 
interfered with production for national 
defense—the last being the seizure of 
the steel plants—demonstrate his will- 
fulness. . 

The statement as reported to have been 
made by the President and which, in sub- 
stance, was that if the Congress did not 
make appropriations of the sums de- 
manded by him, he would force it to 
remain in session until it complied with 
his request, raises the question of his 
mental competency. 

Coming from Missouri, Harry S. Tru- 
man—even though he be President of 
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the United States—should be familiar 
with the old saying that “You can lead 
a horse to water but you cannot make 
him drink.” 

Could any normal individual—much 
less a President of the United States— 
retaining his mental faculties, really be- 
lieve that he can force a majority of 
the 96 Members of the Senate, a ma- 
jority of the 435 Members of the House, 
to abandon their convictions, slavishly 
follow his demand? 

My convictions, my duty to my con- 
stituents, will not permit me to vote to 
give Harry S. Truman—who has demon- 
strated his lack of judgment on so many 
occasions—the authority to corrupt the 
stream of justice. 

And, a word to my colleagues from the 
South—especially to my patriotic friend, 
Judge Witson, from Texas; to our col- 
league from Georgia [Mr. Cox], who so 
frequently and competently advises us 
of our duty—my colleagues, do you real- 
ize that, much as we may need Federal 
judges to preside over our courts, that 
need does not justify placing in the 
hands of the President of the United 
States, the power to select men who, 
once in office, may destroy not only the 
rights of the individual, but of the 
States? My colleagues, those of you 
who have watched the encroachment of 
the Federal Government upon the rights 
of the individual and the State, think 
long and well before you place in the 
hands of the man in the White House, 
the power to, for so long as they may live, 
interpret, construe, the Constitution, the 
laws of the land. 

Typical of some appointments which 
have been made is the one referred to 
yesterday by several of the Members. 

An editorial in yesterday’s Times- 
Herald calls attention to one of those 
appointments. I read from the edi- 
torial: 

“UNCLEAN” 

Two sitting judges appeared before a Sen- 
ate judiciary committee in Los Angeles to 
testify that a Truman nominee for the Fed- 
eral bench was “unclean” and unqualified for 
the office. The nominee, Ernest A. Tolin, a 
former United States district attorney, also 
is opposed by the Los Angeles Bar Associa- 
tion. 

One judge told the committee: “I think a 
man should not only be clean but have a 
reputation for being clean, and he hasn't 
the reputation for that. His conduct with 
employees of his office has been a matter of 
common discussion and hasn’t reflected 
credit on him.” 

There was a time, within the memory of 
older Americans, when Federal judges were 
held in high respect. Misconduct was so 
rare that any deviation from the high stand- 
ard was a national sensation. Political in- 
fluence was not enough to win appoint- 
ments; nominees also had to be men of in- 
tegrity, with knowledge of the law. 

Under Roosevelt and Truman the prestige 
of the Federal courts has gone so far down- 
hill that rotten appointments to the bench 
are almost taken for granted. “Unclean! 
Unclean!” the ancient cry of the lepers, 
would be a fitting cry for the opening of 
courts presided over by corrupt and incom- 
petent machine politicians. 

Unfortunately, it will take a generation of 
good appointments to restore the honor of 
the Federal judiciary. Our children and 
grandchildren will still be feeling the effects 
of the Roosevelt-Truman legacy. 
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Mr. REAMS. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
is being discussed in an atmosphere that 
is surcharged with political feeling. 
This is unfortunate. The needs of the 
people of northern Ohio and of business 
and the lawyers of the northern judicial 
district of my State raises this matter 
above political considerations. 

Perhaps we should amend this bill by 
including a provision to make it effec- 
tive on the third day of January 1953. 
In this way it might be possible for us to 
take a more realistic view of the need 
for another judge in the northern dis- 
trict of Ohio and, perhaps, in other dis- 
tricts provided for in this bill. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
EeEaTINnG] has made two points in oppo- 
sition to the bill. The first is his very 
frank statement that he does not want 
to see any more judges appointed by the 
incumbent President. His second ob- 
jection is that this is an economy 
measure. 

As an independent without any party 
affiliation whatsover, I am not con- 
cerned with who makes the appointment 
of the judge for my district but, as a 
lawyer who has practiced at that bar for 


30 years, I am vitally concerned, of 


course, with getting a good judge. We 
have only had three judges on the bench 
of the western division of the district 
since 1909, when that division was cre- 
ated, Two of these have been Republi- 
cans. The third and present incumbent 
is the Honorable Frank L. Kloeb, who 
had a distinguished record as a Member 
of this House and has further distin- 
guished himself during the past 15 years 
as a jurist. All three of the judges have 
been men of ability, integrity, energy, 
and devoted to the public service. Iam 
just as eager as the gentlemian from New 
York could possibly be to see that the 
high standard of our Federal judiciary 
be maintained. 

There is no economy in denying to 
the people adequate judges to take care 
of the Federal courts. The estimate has 
been made that the cost of a district 
judge averages about $35,000 a year. I 
will accept this figure as being approxi- 
mately correct. When this is placed 
against the human rights of people 
awaiting trial in criminal cases, the ma- 
terial rights of litigants in private civil 
cases and the demands of Government 
efficiency involved in the United States 
civil cases, $35,000 a year is not a very 
significant figure. This, of course, cov- 
ers the judge’s salary, his necessary ex- 
penses, the salaries of his court aides 
and attendants, and the incidental ex- 
penses of operating the court. When 
we consider that the cost of the oper- 
ation of the entire judicial structure of 
our Government is a very small fraction 
of 1 percent of our total budget, I can- 
not believe that the gentlemen of this 
House who oppose this bill on grounds 
of economy have clearly thought through 
this basis of objecting to the appoint- 
ment of a few more much-needed judges, 

I do not recall any of the gentlemen 
who have opposed this bill to have 
claimed that no additional judges are 
needed. I believe that all will admit 
that some are needed. If that be true, 
this matter should not be attacked as it 
is being attacked with a vote to kill the 
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bill in its entirety. If there are judges 


provided for in this bill who are not 


needed, let us excise that provision 
from the bill. I am convinced that by 
every measure of need the Northern Dis- 
trict of Ohio can justify its claim for an- 
other active district judge. At the pres- 
ent time there are four permanent judge- 
ships authorized for this district. It has 
been stated on the floor that one of 
these is vacant. That statement is er- 
roneous. I am sure that the error was 
inadvertently made. The vacancy cre- 
ated by the retirement of a judge in 
1949, was filled by the appointment of 
Judge McNamee whose appointment was 
approved by the Senate March 8, 1951, 
and who took his seat immediately 
thereafter. Three of the judges of the 
district normally sit in Cleveland. One 
sits regularly in Toledo. Court may 
also be held at Youngstown and Lima, 
and this bill provides that court may also 
be held at Akron. I believe that I am 
correct in stating that it is the intention 
of the committee that this new judge- 
ship provided for in this bill be a roving 
judge. This means that upon his ap- 
pointment he will understand that upon 
direction of the senior judge he is to hold 
court in Cleveland, Toledo, Youngstown, 
Akron, and Lima. The original request 
was for the bill to provide that he should 
be designated as a roving judge. Mr. 
Harry P. Chandler, Director of Adminis- 
trative Office of United States Courts, 
recommended strongly against designat- 
ing any judge as a specialist. He felt 
that the better practice was for all 
judges to hold a like commission. Mem- 
bers of the Ohio Bar and, I believe, Mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House have felt that it is proper that 
a judge created under this act accept 
his commission with the understanding 
that he is appointed for the purpose 
of relieving the docket wherever he is 
needed in the district. 

I urge my colleagues of the House to 
examine carefully pages 51 to 54 of the 
report now before this committee. You 
will find a record of increasing litigation 
in the courts of the northern district of 
Ohio. The number of cases handled per 
judge has consistently for the past 10 
years run well ahead of the national 
average of cases handled per judgeship. 
Particularly has this been true in the 
western division where Judge Kloeb with 
almost no aid from other judges has car- 
ried one of the heaviest case loads in the 
United States. He has done this by rea- 
son of long hours and great effort. After 
15 years of that kind of work he cannot 
be expected to carry so heavy a load. He 
is entitled to help and he can only get 
it from the creation of a new judge for 
the district. The ever increasing load 
at Cleveland does not permit any sub- 
stantial aid from the judges there. 

I ask my colleagues to look at this 
matter fairly. I urge you to view it in 
the clear light of objectivity, devoid of 
political considerations. If necessary, to 
satisfy the opposers to this bill, make the 
effective date after the elections in No- 
vember, If there are judgeships in this 
bill that are not needed, by all means, 
let us remove them from consideration 
in this bill. But, in fairness to the great- 
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est judicial system in the world, a system 
which for 165 years has had the respect 
of the world, let us not now because of 
partisan considerations, or false econ- 
omy, burden this great instrumentality 
of justice. It is our responsibility. We 
cannot avoid it by excuses that are not 
reasons. We cannot shirk it by objec- 
tions that are not based on fact. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
under the rules I have an opportunity 
to answer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes in opposition to the 
motion, 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEAT- 
ING] never once offered any objection to 
this bill, either in subcommittee or in 
the full committee. It is rather anoma- 
lous at this eleventh hour he now comes 
forward with a motion of this character. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to correct the 
record? 

Mr. CELLER, I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. On the day this bill 
was before our committee for a vote, the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee held my proxy in which I in- 
structed him to vote against the bill. 

Mr, CELLER. On the other hand, the 
gentleman was never articulate in any 
sense of the word in expressing himself 
in opposition to the bill, at any time, 
during its course through the judiciary 
amendment. 

The gentleman questions the ap- 
pointive power of the President. It is 
rather strange that in that regard he 
injects the question of steel in this de- 
bate. Water does not mix with oil and 
oil does not mix with water. You can- 
not mix steel with the appointive power 
of the President. The one has nothing 
whatsoever to do with the matter. It is 
just dust thrown to confuse the issue. 

The gentleman brings in the question 
of cost. He said it cost forty or fifty 
thousand dollars for each judgeship. 
Mr. Shafroth, of the Office of Adminis- 
tration of the United States District 
Courts testified that a judgeship costs 
between thirty-five and forty thousand 
dollars, not fifty thousand as the gentle- 
man stated. Let us see what the appro- 
priations are for the entire judiciary. 
They are $25,000,000, on the average. 
The total budget is $75,000,000,000. The 
cost of our judiciary is therefore one- 
thirtieth of 1 percent of our entire 
budget. It is just fiddlesticks to come 
in here and object to a judgeship bill on 
the ground that it would cost thirty-five 
or forty thousand or even fifty thousand 
for each judgeship, The cost of our 
whole judiciary system with or without 
these new judges is piddling in compari- 
son to our total budget expenditures. 

This is an attack on a political basis, 
and I say to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Keattnc] when he attacks a 
judgeship bill on the basis of pure poli- 
tics he is just as wrong as a 2-foot yard- 
stick. We must keep politics out of it; 
in the creation of judgeships we cer- 
tainly do not want politics to creep into 
the argument. 
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Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. AYRES. Is it not true that even 
though the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Keattnc] has lost respect for the 
Chief Executive of the United States, if 
he has not lost respect for the other 
body also, they will have something to 
say as to whether or not these appoint- 
ments are confirmed? 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect; the Senate is a sufficient brake in 
that regard on whatever the President 
might do. The Senate can withhold 
confirmation; and, therefore, any ap- 
pointment that the President makes 
would not be carried out if the Senate 
did not confirm it. I think that is suffi- 
cient deterrent against any excesses the 
President might be guilty of, if he were 
guilty of any. 

Mr. AYRES. Is it not also true that 
many appointments have been held up 
in the last year and in the past? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

We try to do justice here, but you can- 
not do justice to the Nation if you do 
not provide the number of judges nec- 
essary for the dispensation of justice. 
Someone once said that justice is the 
bread of the Nation because the people 
hunger for it. Withhold not the means 
of justice to our people. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I am afraid I have 
yielded too much already; I have only a 
few minutes. I hope the gentleman will 
not insist. 

Not only does this bill provide for dis- 
trict judges but it also provides for cir- 
cuit judges, a very important segment 
of our judiciary; it provides for places 
for holding court; it rearrange. counties 
in the various judicial districts due to 
population changes and changing eco- 
nomic conditions; it increases the tenure 
of judgeships in certain of the Territorial 
courts; it provides that the President in 
the case of judges who have not yet 
reached the age of retirement but who 
are decrepit or incapacitated and who 
refuse to step down from the bench, may 
appoint substitutes. All these impor- 
tant provisions are contained in this bill. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I wish to make 
the observation that this is the first time 
I have ever heard the argument ad- 
vanced that judges would cost money. 
I think we all know that that is true; it 
is dependent simply upon the question of 
necessity. 

I am impressed with the argument of 
the gentleman from New York who 
moves to strike out the enacting clause 
Saying that some of these judges are 
not necessary. I take it that by infer- 
ence he admits that some of these judges 
are necessary. This being true it would 
seem to me that the gentleman should 
not persist in his motion to strike out 
the enacting clause but should withdraw 
it and let this bill come before the mem- 
bership, approaching the question by a 
proper amendment. 

Mr. CELLER. I think the gentleman 
from Georgia is correct. If the gentle- 


man from New York feels that it is im- 


proper to set up one or even more judge- 


ships he can offer a suitable amendment, 
and I assure him I shall be very glad 
to give most earnest consideration to his 
suggestion in that regard. 

It is said justice is blind. She is de- 
picted with a fold over her eyes. That is 
fortunate, today. I am sure she would 
not want to see the spectacle today of 
the minority playing politics with her 
judgeship bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired; 
all time on this motion has expired. 

The question is on the motion offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Krar Ne and 
Mr. CELLER. 

The Committee divided; and the tell- 
ers reported that there were—ayes 143, 
noes 122. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. RaBAur, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 1203) to provide for the appointment 
of additional circuit and district judges, 
and for other purposes, had directed him 
to report the bill back to the House with 
the recommendation that the enacting 
clause be stricken out. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, 
Komi the enacting clause be stricken 
out? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr, Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman 
opposed to the bill? 

Mr. KEATING. Iam, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Keatrnc moves to recommit the bill 
8. 1203 to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 165, nays 150, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 116, as follows: 


Cole, Kans, 
Cole, N. T. 
Cotton 


Coudert 
Crawford 
Cunningham 
Curtis, 
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Scrivner 
Scudder 
Secrest 
Seely-Brown 
Shafer 
Sheehan 
Short 
Simpson, Il. 
Simpson, Pa. 
Sittler 
Smith, Kans. 
Smith, Wis. 
Springer 
Taber 
Talle 
Taylor 
Thompson, 
Mich. 
Tollefson 
Vail 
Van Pelt 
Van Zandt 
Velde 
Vorys 
Vursell 
Weichel 
Werdel 
Wharton 
Widnall 
Wigglesworth 
Williams, N. Y. 


O’Brien, Mich, 
88 N. T. 
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Elston Javits Passman 
Feighan Jones, Mo, Patman 
Fenton udd Potter 
Fernandez Powell 

ood Kelley, Pa. Prouty 
Forand Kerr Rees, Kans. 
Fugate Kersten, Wis. Regan 
Gary 8 Rhodes 
Ga vin Larcade Rivers 
Gordon McDonough Roberts 
Gore McGrath Sabath 
Granahan McKinnon 
Grant McMullen Shelley 
Green Machrowicz Sheppard 
Gregory Madden Sieminski 
Hall, Magee Sikes 

Edwin Arthur Mansfield Spence 
Harrison, Wyo. Miller, Calif. Stanley 
Hart Miller, Md. Stockman 
Hays, Ohio Miller, N. Y. Tackett 
Hedrick Mitchell Welch 
Herter Morano Wheeler 
Hill Morgan Wickersham 
Holmes Morris Williams, Miss 
Horan Murdock Wilson, Ind, 
Irving Murray, Wis. Withrow 
James O Ko Wood. Ga 
Jarman O'Neill Tates 


So the motion was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Murray of Wisconsin for, with Mr. 
Holmes against. 

Mr. Dondero for, with Mr. Madden against. 

Mr. Harrison of Virginia for, with Mr. Gary 
against. 

Mr. Herter for, with Mr. Mansfield against. 

Mr. Butler for, with Mr. Stanley against, 

Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin for, with Mr. 
Sabath against. 

Mr. Elston for, with Mr. Sieminski against. 

Mr. Bonner for, with Mr. Machrowicz 
against. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio for, with Mr. Hart against. 

Mr. Clevenger for, with Mr. Wickersham 
against. 

Mr. Withrow for, with Mr. Buckley against, 

Mr. Wilson of Indiana for, with Mr. Cooley 
against. 

Mr. Canfield for, 
against. 

Mr. Carrigg for, with Mr. Jarman against. 

Mr. Horan for, with Mr. Green against. 

Mr. Miller of New York for, with Mr. O'Neill 
against. 

Mr. Gavin for, with Mr. Granahan against. 

Mr. Fenton for, with Mr. Grant against. 

Mr. King of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
deGraffenried against. 

Mr. McDonough for, 
against. 

Mr. Stockman for, with Mr. Anfuso against. 

Mr. Rees of Kansas for, with Mr. Chudoff 
against. 

Mr. O'Konski for, with Mr. Kelley of Penn- 
sylvania against. 

Mr. Potter for, with Mr. Spence against. 

Mr. Allen of California for, with Mr. Forand 
against. 


Until further notice: 


Mrs. Buchanan with Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Abernethy with Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. Gregory with Mr. Aandahl. 

Mr. Chelf with Mr. Angell. 

Mr. Clemente with Mr. Edwin Arthur Hall. 
Mr. Feighan with Mr. Harrison of Wyoming. 
Mr. Flood with Mr. Hill. 

Mr. McGrath with Mr. James. 

Mrs. Kee with Mr. Judd. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Prouty. 
Mr. Mitchell with Mr. Morano. 

Mr. Murdock with Mr, Miller of Maryland, 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I voted “aye.” I have a live 
pair with the gentleman from Virginia, 
Mr. Gary, who is absent on official Gov- 
ernment business. Were he present he 
would vote “no.” I therefore withdraw 


with Mr. McKinnon 


with Mr. Shelley 


my vote of “aye” and vote “present.” 
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The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be re- 
committed to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


REVISION OF LAWS RELATING TO 
IMMIGRATION, NATURALIZATION, 
AND NATIONALITY 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules I call up 
House Resolution 554 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the House resolution, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in or- 
der to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5678) to revise the laws 
relating to immigration, naturalization, and 
nationality; and for other purposes. That 
after general debate which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and continue not to exceed 
3 hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Judiciary, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pass- 
age without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield one- 
half of my time to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule makes in order 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 5678) to 
revise the laws relating to immigration, 
naturalization, and nationality, and for 
other purposes. It contains 165 pages, 
some parts of which are highly contro- 
versial. It seems to me it would serve 
little purpose to attempt to discuss this 
bill under the rule; therefore, Mr. Speak- 
er, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. LYLE], 
as always, has most ably explained this 
rule. Although it is true that there are 
& few on this side who are opposed to 
the bill, I know of no one who is op- 
posed to the rule. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5678) to revise the laws 
relating to immigration, naturalization, 
and nationality, and for other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 5678, with 
Mr. HoLIFIELD in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes, 
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Mr. Chairman, the Committee on the 
Judiciary presents to the House a meas- 
ure which has been given as much con- 
sideration as has been given any meas- 
ure that this House has ever consid- 
ered. I say that advisedly, because it 
was in 1949 that the first steps were 
taken to revise Title 8 of the United 
States Code. 

Subsequent to that time the Senate 
ordered an investigation of our immi- 
gration and naturalization system. Up- 
wards of 100 witnesses testified. Subse- 
quently the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary and the House Committee on 
the Judiciary held joint hearings. There 
was expended in the preparation of the 
background for this legislation upwards 
of half a million dollars. Twice daily 
hearings were held that took nearly 9 
weeks, at which hearings 56 witnesses 
testified; in addition to which there 
were 76 statements filed. 

Now, I make that statement for the 
reason that recently there came to all 
of our desks a letter signed by Nathan E. 
Cowan, director of the legislative de- 
partment of the CIO, in which he 
states: 

We strongly urge, therefore, that the bill 
be referred back to the Committee on the 
Judiciary for much needed adequate hear- 
ings and full study. 


Of course, that is the usual sort of 
an argument that is advanced when 
there is no logical, valid reason for op- 
posing legislation. I am going to call 
to your attention the attacks made by 
the CIO on this legislation although they 
merely parrot attacks made by various 
organizations who would like to pre- 
vent the enactment of any legislation. 

The first item in opposition states: 

While purporting to eliminate racial dis- 
crimination in our immigration law, H. R. 
5678 in fact perpetuates such discrimination; 
the CIO, on the other hand, consistently has 
advocated abolition of racial discrimination 
in every form. 


I say to you that that statement is out 
of the whole cloth. Among the groups 
most interested in the enactment of this 
legislation is the Japanese-American 
Citizens League. It is for this legisla- 
tion because it removes all racial dis- 
crimination. So the CIO attack is clear- 
ly not based on sound grounds. 

The second one: 

Instead of narrowing the unduly broad 
grounds for denaturalization contained in 
the Internal Security Act of 1950, H. R. 5678 
expands the grounds for loss of citizenship 
by both naturalized and native-born citi- 
zens. 


That simply is not true. There is not 
a word of truth in that charge. 

The third ground on which they op- 
pose the bill is contained in this para- 
graph: 

By abolishing existing statutes of limita- 
tion and by creating and making retroactive 


new grounds for deportation, H. R. 5678 


jeopardizes the status of the resident for- 
eign-born, including immigrants whose ad- 
mission into the United States under the 
Displaced Persons Act was authorized by 
Congress and supported by the CIO. 

Of course H. R. 5678 does not do that. 
The Internal Security Act does, and the 
Internal Security Act is a part of the 
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law of the land today. It is restated, 
that is true, in this bill. That is because 
we are trying to put together for the first 
time since 1802 all of the statutes relat- 
ing to immigration and naturalization. 

It does, however, cover the situation 
where an alien succeeds in hiding in the 
United States. If that man is success- 
ful for 5 years his status can be adjusted, 
Your committee felt that that was wrong. 
We felt there should not be a premium 
placed on the ability of an alien to con- 
ceal himself. Under the provisions of 
this new bill where such a situation ex- 
ists that alien is deportable. 

As those of you who have practiced 
law know, the statute of limitations 
does not run when a person hides. The 
statute is tolled. We carry that philoso- 
phy into this statute. 

The next ground they state in opposi- 
tion to the bill provides: 

By establishing a host of unnecessary 
grounds for exclusion, including a grant of 
authority to the President to suspend at any 
time the admission of all aliens, H. R. 5678 
would render immigration unreasonably dif- 
ficult. 


Immigration is rendered difficult for 
the criminal. If you are opposed to that, 
then you will agree with the CIO in this 
opposition which they voice. 

There is a new ground for exclusion 
written into this bill, and that is for the 
exclusion of aliens who have been con- 
victed of crimes in their own country on 
two occasions and have been punished 
by 5 years incarceration. Do we want 
that type of people in America? If we 
do, then you will support the position 
taken by those who voice their opposition 
to this bill. In that connection, let me 
tell you that we have in that particular 
section, a provision which deals with 
juvenile delinquency so that a minor 
under 18 years of age who has been con- 
victed and has gone to jail, may under 
certain conditions be forgiven and ad- 
mitted to the United States. 
ane next ground that they state is 

In attempting to protect this country from 
subversives and other undesirable persons, 
H. R. 5678 erects barriers which will effec- 
tively prevent the admission also of desirable 
immigran 


ts who would make valuable citi- 
zens. 


All right. Whom do you think they 
are talking about?—subversives. Do 
you think we ought to let down the bar- 
riers and admit subversives? If an alien 
is a member of a Communist organiza- 
tion within 5 years of the time he ap- 
plies for admission to the United States, 
he cannot obtain a visa. I am for that. 

The next grounds that they state are 
these: 

H. R. 5678 would emasculate judicial re- 
view and authorize arbitrary administrativ 
practices of the very sort which the Admin- 
istrative Procedures Act sought to correct 
and guard against. 


The Administrative Procedures Act— . 


do you remember the old Walter-Logan 
bill, which was subsequently enacted 
into law as the Administrative Proce- 
dures Act? Why, this question of un- 
bridled authority in one person is almost 
an obsession with me. Iam the last per- 
son in the world who would do anything 
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to destroy the philosophy underlying 
that type of review. What do we do in 
this act? Instead of destroying the Ad- 
ministrative Procedures Act, we undo 
what the Congress did in a deficiency 
appropriation bill several years ago when 
it legislated to overturn a decision of the 
Supreme Court, which ruled that the 
Administrative Procedures Act is appli- 
cable in deportation proceedings. We 
undo that. So here, instead of our de- 
stroying the Administrative Procedures 
Act, we actually see that it is reinstated 
in every instance. 

Do you remember Ellen Knauf? Do 
you remember that friendless little im- 
migrant girl who sat on Ellis Island for 
nearly 3 years without anybody telling 
her why she was being detained? It 
was the Committee on the Judiciary who 
saw that that frightful injustice was cor- 
rected, and we have seen to it that that 
sort of thing cannot occur again, because 
under proper safeguards the Attorney 
General of the United States in a case 
of that kind is authorized to set up a 


hearing before the Board of Immigra- 


tion Appeals so that when an alien is 
detained and cannot find out why all he 
needs to do under the provision of this 
law is to communicate to the Attorney 
General and he will then set up a hear- 
ing for that alien. 

The last grounds for opposition is 
stated to be these: 

By severely limiting the Attorney General’s 
discretion in deserving cases to suspend de- 
portation and adjust status or readmit resi- 
dent aliens after a temporary absence, H. R. 
5678 would work unnecessary hardship upon 
American citizens and impede foreign travel 
by representatives of American organizations, 
including labor unions, 


The fact of the matter is, the discre- 
tionary power of the Attorney General 
is enlarged under the provisions of this 
bill rather than limited. 

There is one situation, though, that 
perhaps gives some color to this state- 
ment. That is because of the language 
with respect to the adjustment of status. 
Under existing law the Attorney Gen- 
eral has the authority to adjust the 
status of an alien in a case where his 
deportation would result in economic 
detriment to the members of his fam- 
ily. “Economic detriment.” We have 
changed that language so that the At- 
torney General can adjust the status in 
cases of “extreme and unusual hard- 
ship.” And why? There has been a 
racket grow up in this country where 
an alien and his wife want to come to 
the United States, and the quota is over- 
subscribed for their country. When the 
wife becomes pregnant they get a per- 
mit to visit Cuba. Of course in order 
to get to Cuba from Europe they have to 
pass through the United States. So that 
they get a transit visa, and somewhere 
between New York and New Orleans an 
American citizen arrives. In those cases 
the Attorney General has adjusted the 
status of the parents on the theory that 
to deport them or to compel them to 
leave the United States would work to 
5 economic detriment of a week-old 

by. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
consumed 15 minutes, 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman three additional minutes. 

Mr, WALTER. We do not know of a 
better way to deal with that situation, 
but I think it calls for action. So we 
have changed the language from “eco- 
nomic detriment” to “an extreme and 
unusual hardship,” because we do not 
believe it would work an extreme or un- 
usual hardship on an infant if it was 
compelled to accompany its alien par- 
ents back to Europe. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that is a sum- 
mary of all of the’ opposition to this 
measure. It is summarized in this let- 
ter from a member of the CIO, and if 
that letter has influenced you and if you 
do not believe what I have said today, 
I ask you to call—not the man who 
wrote this letter, but call somebody in 
the CIO, and find out whether the po- 
sition taken by the writer of this letter 
is the official position of that organiza- 
tion. Then, I am sure nobody will be 
influenced by this letter, but I use that 
only because it contains in seven in- 
stances the entire opposition to the bill 
which, in the judgment of the commit- 
tee in the Senate and in the House will 
at long last get rid of this crazy-quilt of 
immigration laws. Since the Rees Act 
was passed in 1940 there have been 32 
amendments to it. 

In closing I want to pay my respect 
to the staffs of the committees in the 
Senate and in the House, and to the im- 
migration lawyers of this country and to 
the experts from the State Department 
and the Department of Justice who have 
been working since 1949 with the hope 
that we can consider and enact into law 
sensible and adequate legislation de- 
signed to protect, first, the interests of 
the United States. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. In the early 
part of your statement you said that this 
bill removes racial restrictions against 
only one race. I am certain the gentle- 
man did not mean quite that. 

Mr. WALTER. It removes the last 
vestige of racial discrimination against 
any race. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. That includes 
among others the Koreans and quite a 
number of other Pacific peoples. 

Mr. WALTER. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER] has 
consumed 19 minutes. 

Mr.GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very much interested in this legislation 
because when I first came to Congress 
I was a member of the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization for a 
number of years. Those were the days 
when we were molding and forming the 
immigration policies of the Nation and 
I had the honor of being the author of 
some of that formative legislation. The 
United States of America has laid down 
to all the nations of the world one very 
great cardinal principle of government. 
That is that every nation that enjoys 
sovereignty, and as an incident of that 
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soyereignty has the right to determine 
who shall become citizens of that coun- 
try. No foreign citizen has a right to 
American citizenship. He only has the 
privilege of securing American citizen- 
ship and then only if and when he quali- 
fies by complying with our laws restrict- 
ing immigration. We, the United States 
of America, laid down that principle 
many years ago, and since that time, 
this program has developed gradually 
and wonderfully even in my time. I 
remember when the principal qualifica- 
tion for American citizenship by for- 
eigners was an educational test; later 
we required a character test in addition, 
and then just before I came to Congress 
they established the principle known as 
quotas. By quotas we determine how 
many should come from the various 
countries. Quotas were fixed for prac- 
tically every country except the coun- 
tries of North and South America. The 
reason that we excluded the countries of 
the Western Hemisphere was that since 
they were our close neighbors and since 
we protected them from foreign domina- 
tion under the Monroe Doctrine we took 
a special interest in them. 

Quotas were given to Great Britain 
which included Ireland, England, Scot- 
land, and Wales, and also to Australia, 
and to practically all the countries of 
the world with the exception of China 
and Japan who were excluded entirely. 
I think some islands of the Pacific and 
some Asiaties also were excluded. But 
gradually and generally over my protest, 
there has developed a tendency to liber- 
alize the entrance requirements. It may 
be best because we are becoming more 
and more a great international nation, 
and our relationships are more interna- 
tional than they have ever been. At any 
rate, the main purpose of the fixing of 
quotas was to keep from the shores of 
America undesirable groups of people, 
such as Communists and criminals, and 
the insane, and those who would become 
a burden on the country, and those who 
would be taking the jobs of our work- 
men. 

I confess that I may not be up to date 
on this legislation as I should be and 
not as thoroughly conversant with the 
immigration problems as are these gen- 
tlemen who have prepared this very 
comprehensive piece of legislation, but 
I understand from all the groups in my 
section of the country who are very 
much interested in this kind of legisla- 
tion, that this is a good bill and that 
they approve of it. Of course those who 
are in favor of opening up all the gates 
and letting everybody in without regard 
to any consideration whatever I pre- 
sume would be against this bill as pre- 
sented to us today. They have always 
been for free immigration. But gener- 
ally speaking I think this bill now meets 
the approval of practically everybody 
who has been a student of this subject 
and this gradually growing legislation. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I gladly yield to my 
distinguished friend from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRAHAM. First of all, may I pay 
my due respect and thanks to the gentle- 
man speaking in the well for the tre- 
mendous work he did back in the year 
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1924. He is one of the few Members 
remaining in the House who assisted in 
the preparation and the enactment of 
the immigration and naturalization laws 
of that time. He has retained his inter- 
est through the years, and his advice and 
counsel were of immeasurable help to us 
as we considered this bill. 

The American Legion in their conven- 
tion in Indianapolis last September ap- 
proved this bill. Many other national 
organizations have approved it. 

Mr. JENKINS. I appreciate the re- 
marks of my good friend, Judge GRAHAM, 
who is one of the best posted men in this 
House on immigration matters. His 
good Americanism will guarantee us 
against any un-American legislation, 
and his fine ability as a lawyer of wide 
experience will guarantee that this leg- 
islation which he has helped to prepare 
and which he is supporting is good legis- 
lation. Let me ask the gentleman a 
question. Does this bill restrict at all or 
invade at all that basic principle that we 
call national origins? 

Mr. GRAHAM. It does not. 

Mr. JENKINS. Iam glad to hear that. 
That will be one other reason why I can 
support this most enthusiastically. Let 
me ask another question. I appreciate 
as a lawyer that this legislation has been 
built up over the years. It is a great big, 
gigantic fabric that deals with human 
beings and their rights and privileges— 
and with humanity everywhere. There 
has grown up naturally over the years 
many legal definitions that have from 
practice become practically a part of the 
law. Take, for instance, immigration 
and deportation. Also such words and 
phrases as “right of entry” or “legal 
entry.” Does this bill invade any of 
these legal definitions seriously? 

Mr. GRAHAM. It restates the former 
definitions in accordance with existing 
law and the most recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. JENKINS. I thank the gentle- 
man for this assurance. It means that 
all the great amount of work that the 
Government departments have been do- 
ing for so many years in an attempt to 
make this program work will be consid- 
ered almost as a part of the law. If the 
gentleman’s work and the work of his 
able colleagues is as good as I think it is 
the immigration laws will be greatly im- 
proved and will be more easily under- 
stood and enforced. I hope that he and 
his colleagues have gone over these legal 
definitions and consulted with the de- 
partments, and that out of that work he 
and his colleagues have clarified the law 
and made it more easily understood and 
more easily enforceable. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Beginning on page 5 
and running through page 19 there has 
been a restatement of all the definitions, 
which I previously stated. 

Mr. JENKINS. I thank the gentle- 
man. As I read through the bill I notice 
that the quotas have been changed. 
How much will you increase the quotas 
above 154,000, which has been the quota 
limit for some time? 
ee GRAHAM. Four hundred and 

Mr. JENKINS. That includes all the 
races. I presume it has been decided 
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this increase is about a fair proportion- 
ate increase? 

Mr. GRAHAM. That was our deci- 
sion, and may I say to the gentleman 
for his information that the bill itself 
contains 165 pages, the report contains 
328 pages, and the hearings, which occu- 
pied over 9 weeks, total 800 pages. 
Everyone was given an opportunity to be 
heard. 

Mr. JENKINS. Iam glad to feel that 
in those hearings you gave all groups a 
chance to come forward and present 
their case and their arguments. While 
there are some provisions of this bill that 
do not have my full support, I know 
that the immigration activities of our 
country have increased greatly in the 
past few years, and I know that the 
members of the committee have given 
this bill their most careful consideration. 
And now, Judge GRAHAM, it is true, is it 
not, that you and Mr. WALTER, your able 
colleague, and the large majority of the 
members of your able Committee on the 
Judiciary feel that this bill should be- 
come a part of the law of the land? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS. I shall support it. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Delegate from 
baw Hawaiian Islands (Mr, FARRING- 
TON]. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
from the standpoint of the people of 
Hawaii this is one of the most important 
pieces of legislation to be presented to 
this House since the annexation of the 
islands in 1898. In our Territory we 
have as permanent residents more peo- 
ple of Japanese origin, Chinese origin, 
Filipino origin and from the islands of 
the Pacific than there are in all the 
rest of the country combined. Most of 
those people today are American citi- 
zens. They have come into the right 
of citizenship by reason of their birth 
in Hawaii. But during this long period 
the parents of most of them have been 
denied the right of naturalization. 

The record of Americans of Japanese 
ancestry in World War II dramatically 
vindicates the soundness of the policy 
under which they were given the privi- 
lege of citizenship by reason of birth in 
this country. But, more than that, it 
gave great emphasis to the injustice of 
denying their parents and the parents 
of other races now ineligible to citizen- 
ship the privileges of naturalization. I 
am sure this record Hawaiian record 
more than any other factor has con- 
vinced Congress that the time has come 
when the racial restrictions still remain- 
ing in our naturalization and immigra- 
tion laws should be removed as is pro- 
posed in this bill. 

I am strongly in favor of the legis- 
lation principally because it will do that. 

There are relatively few aliens of 
Oriental and Pacific island origin in Ha- 
waii today. But many of our citizens 
are their descendants and feel strongly 
that in the light of the record that has 
been made by their parents, their dem- 
onstrated loyalty to this country, despite 
the fact that they were aliens, they 
should be honored by being granted the 
privileges of naturalization. I do not 
anticipate that among the small group 
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of aliens still in Hawaii there will be 
many who will apply for naturalization, 
once the law is enacted. I think the 
experience will be much the same as it 
was when racial restrictions against 
naturalization of Chinese were removed, 
Relatively few of the Chinese aliens took 
advantage of it. 

But the enactment of this law will 
bring great change in the attitude of 
those people and be of enormous influ- 
ence on the attitude of the people of 
the Far East toward this country. Iam 
not given to making extravagant state- 
ments as to what benefits might come to 
this country in the improvement of the 
attitude from the enactment of this leg- 
islation, but I do want to say that I think 
its passage is vitally important from the 
standpoint of our future in the Pacific 
because it will remove what has always 
been a serious source of irritation in our 
relations with the pecple of the Far East. 
The value of such a step at this time is 
indisputable. 

In 1943, following the appearance be- 
fore the House of Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek, and in our anxiety to get the sup- 
port of the Chinese in the fight against 
the totalitarian powers, the House re- 
pealed the racial restrictions in our im- 
migration and naturalization laws 
against the Chinese. This was followed 
in 1946 by similar action in regard to 
the Filipinos and the people of India. 

The restriction against the people of 
Japan, Korea, the other Oriental coun- 
tries, and the people of the Pacific islands 
still remains on our statute books. The 
House has on two previous occasions 
passed legislation that would remove the 
barrier. Now it is proposed to accom- 
plish this in the omnibus bill. I most 
certainly hope that it is finally enacted 
into law. 

It provides in addition the solution of 
several difficult problems. One of these 
has been created by the marriage of a 
great many American citizens serving in 
the Armed Forces in the Pacific and Far 
East to girls of races now ineligible for 
citizenship. The troops we have had in 
the Far East include a great many 
Americans of Japanese ancestry, many 
Americans of Korean ancestry, and oth- 
ers who have married girls of their own 
races, only to find that unless they were 
veterans they would not be permitted to 
bring them to this country as their 
wives, as can be done and has been done 
by Americans who marry into races eli- 
gible to citizenship, such as are found in 
Europe, in fact, in most of the world. 
The bill, furthermore, will give prefer- 
ence only under the limited quota 
granted to oriental countries to the par- 
ents of American citizens. This is fair 
and just and will be of great practical 
value in the case of Japanese-Americans 
whose parents in many instances were 
once residents of this country, left be- 
cause they could not become naturalized, 
and now, in their old age, desire to re- 
join their American citizen children. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. For instance, I live in 
the State of Ohio. We have no State 
law on the matter in any respect what- 
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ever. Does Hawaii have the right to lay 
down some regulations with reference to 
entry into that Territory because it is a 


Territory? 
Mr. FARRINGTON. No. 
Mr. JENKINS. Does the organic law 


give you some special privilege over any 
of our States? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. No. We are sub- 
ject to the immigration laws in the same 
manner as are the States, with several 
exceptions. One of those exceptions is 
the requirement that aliens traveling 
from Hawaii to the mainland shall be 
subject to the same restrictions as aliens 
traveling from a foreign country to Ha- 
waii. I hope to offer an amendment 
later to correct that, because I believe it 
is unnecessary and extremely unjust and 
imposes restrictions that are nothing 
more than a nuisance. 

Mr. JENKINS. Here is what I want 
to bring out. Suppose we permit Ha- 
waii to come into the Union? Would 
there be any chance for persons to go 
to Hawaii and thus gain an advantage 
that would permit them to become Amer- 
ican citizens, that they could not gain 
by coming to New York, say, and coming 
through the ports of entry there? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. None whatso- 
ever. The fact of the matter is that 
about 87 percent of our people are Amer- 
ican citizens. The restrictions apply to 
Hawaii as they do elsewhere. That is 
the chief point of entry from the Pacific. 

The injustice of the racial restrictions 
in the present laws has been very dra- 
matically demonstrated in several in- 
stances. For many years we had as a 
resident of the Territory of Hawaii a 
gentleman by the name of Sir Peter 
Buck. Sir Peter Buck was the son of an 
Irish father and a Maori mother. The 
Maoris are Polynesians, of the same race 
as the native Hawaiians and the Samo- 
ans. The late Sir Peter Buck achieved 
great distinction in the world as an au- 
thority on the Polynesians. His con- 
tribution to science was outstanding. 
He lived in this country for many years. 
He wanted to become an American citi- 
zen, but was not eligible under the pres- 
ent immigration laws because his mother 
was of a race ineligible to citizenship. 
He was finally knighted by England—a 
great honor, but one he would never 
have accepted had he been allowed, what 
he regarded a greater privilege—Ameri- 
can citizenship. : 

I was in Hawaii about 2 weeks ago. 
Among others who called upon me was a 
young man whose father was an Eng- 
lishman who had married a Cook Is- 
lander, in the South Seas. The people 
of the Cook Islands like the Maoris and 
Hawaiians are Polynesians. There are 
between 300,000 and 400,000 Polynesians 
on the earth today. They include, 
among others, the Samoans, a large 
group of whom have lived under our flag 
for more than half a century. But they 
are racially ineligible to citizenship. So 
the young man who is half Cook Islander 
cannot become naturalized regardless of 
anything he did, The enactment of the 
bill will correct that. It will remove all 
the racial restrictions in our immigra- 
tion laws. 

On December 7, 1941, every doctor in 
Hawaii was immediately called into serv- 
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ice. Among them was one of our out- 
standing physicians, a man who had 
lived and practiced successfully in Ha- 
waii for many years. He is today Am- 
bassador from Korea, Dr. Y. C. Yang. 
He would undoubtedly have been an 
American citizen then if it were not for 
the racial restrictions in our immigra- 
tion laws. But because of them not 
only was he not an American citizen, 
but technically he was an alien enemy 
and subject of Japan. It was necessary, 
therefore, to dispense with his services. 

These racial restrictions have no place 
in our naturalization and immigration 
laws. They have done us untold in- 
jury in the past. They will be dam- 
aging in the future if they are allowed to 
remain. This bill proposes that all of 
them be eliminated. I hope, therefore, 
that it will be adopted and by an over- 
whelming majority. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to state at the 
outset that the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. WALTER], and his col- 
leagues of the subcommittee on immi- 
gration worked painstakingly on this 
omnibus bill, It has been the work of 
hours.and hours of labor. They are en- 
titled to credit for weeding out numerous 
unfair and injudicious provisions that 
have crept over the years into our im- 
migration and naturalization code. 

The bill of course is not perfect. No 
bill can be perfect. Despite the praise 
I have given to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and his colleagues on the 
committee, the bill nevertheless war- 
rants careful scrutiny by the Members 
of the House. It must be amended ma- 
terially before I shall vote for it. I be- 
lieve there are some glaring provisions 
to which we should direct our attention. 
They have been the subject of consid- 
erable criticism and objection. That 
objection has come from very responsible 
sources. We cannot, we dare not, disre- 
gard that criticism. We must evaluate, 
naturally, that criticism with all the 
general provisions of the bill. 

By and large, I am willing to accept 
many provisions of the bill, but nu- 
merous others I must reject. There- 
fore I hope that in the Committee of the 
Whole when proper amendments are of- 
fered and maturely considered, particu- 
larly the amendments I have in mind, 
they will be adopted so as to make this 
bill a better one. There is provided in 
this omnibus immigration bill, a very, 
very broad provision empowering the 
President of the United States willy- 
nilly, on good grounds, or—if I may be 
facetious—on coffee grounds, to suspend 
totally any immigration into this coun- 
try. When we go so far as to give an 
administrative officer, even a President, 
by mere fiat the right to exercise such 
tremendous power, then we are depart- 
ing from our well-known traditional 
principle of government of law and 
not government by men. As much as 
I respect and admire the present incum- 
bent of the White House, much as I re- 
spect the office of the Presidency of the 
United States, I do not want to give 
either the present incumbent or any 
future incumbent of the White House, 
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the right to say that hereafter there shall 
be no more immigration into the United 
States. Yes, I would give that right to 
the head of the executive branch of our 
Government—I would give that right in 
time of war, in time of extreme emer- 
gency, but not certainly in times of 
peace. There is no differentiation 
made: The President has that right in 
times of peace, in times of war, in times 
of emergency, and in time of nonemer- 
gency, to shut off immigration. I think 
that is improper, and we should very 
carefully scrutinize that provision and 
strike it out. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. I know the gentleman 
does not want to be unfair. 

Mr. CELLER. No, I do not want to 
be unfair. 

Mr. WALTER. But the gentleman 
has failed to state that the only time the 
President has that authority is in a situ- 
ation where the entry of an alien would 
be detrimental to the interest of the 
United States. 

Mr. CELLER. But what is meant by 
“detrimental” is left entirely to the 
judgment, or shall I say the possible 
imagination of the chief executive officer 
who incidentally usually designates some 
subordinate to make the determination. 
So that I still maintain there are no 
proper safeguards—there are no proper 
hindrances which would prevent the 
executive branch of the Government 
from acting arbitrarily. There is no 
standard, and ordinarily we erect stand- 
ards when we give such power. I do not 
want the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
to gather from the vehemence of my 
voice that there is anything personal in- 
volved in these objections, but I do be- 
lieve that at the proper time a suitable 
amendment should be offered to take 
care of that situation. 

Secondly, I listened with considerable 
attention to what the gentleman from 
Ohio said. He was here when I was here 
way back in 1924 when there was con- 
sidered in the House, immigration based 
upon national origins. The gentleman 
may remember that I took the floor in 
opposition to what was then a new 
theory—the theory of national origins. 
What is meant by “national origins’? 
“National origins” as it was exemplified 
in the 1924 act meant that if there is 
to be any new immigration into this fair 
land of ours, it should be as near as pos- 
sible consonant with the complexions 
and nature of the races and strains of 
peoples that existed in this country not 
in 1924 but way back in 1890. Why was 
1890 taken as the open sesame, the magic 
year? 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. The gentleman means 
1790 and not 1890? 

Mr, CELLER. No. The gentleman is 
in error. 1890. Why was 1890 taken as 


the basis for the immigration stock—the 
new stock that was to come in by virtue 
of the act of 1924? I will tell you why. 
It was deliberate; it was not accidental. 
The year was deliberately chosen because 
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before 1890 the Aryan races came in in 
profusion, but the Italian race came in 
after 1890. I am looking at the gentle- 
man from Connecticut who is of that 
very distinguished race and a very emi- 
nent son of that race. Why was 1890 
taken? Because they did not want any 
more Latins in the country. They did 
not want any more people from eastern 
and southern Europe in the country be- 
cause those people had come in after 
1890. That is what is meant by “na- 
tional origins.” There were some little 
changes with reference to the national 
origins subsequently. I opposed na- 
tional origins then and I oppose national 
origins now. If you are going to define 
to me what is “American,” and you de- 
fine it properly, national origins as em- 
bodied in the immigration fabric is un- 
American. Take the casualty lists in 
Korea; take the roster of baseball teams: 
Do you only find people, soldiers, and 
players who have only British names or 
Irish names or German names or Aryan 
names? No. Many have gone through 
the valley of the shadow of death in 
Korea and through our wars after 1890 
who bore Polish names, Italian names, 
Czechoslovak names, Rumanian names, 
Hungarian names, and Jewish names, 
Be it known that it is unfair to the 
memory of those who bore those names 
that we shall continue to say that the 
peoples who come from southern and 
eastern Europe are unworthy; first, of 
entrance into this country; and, second, 
unworthy of becoming citizens of this 
country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. 

That is why I say today, as Isaid many 
years ago right in this well, that the 
theory of national origins is utterly un- 
fair. So, at the proper time, in order to 
create some sort of balance, I am going 
to offer an amendment to provide that 
where there are unused quotas those 
quotas shall be equitably divided amongst 
those countries which have pitifully 
small quotas. By virtue of the national- 
origins theory, Great Britain gets 65,700 
quota numbers out of a total of 154,000 
& year. 

Does Great Britain use those quotas? 
We beckon to the people of Great Brit- 
ain: “Come in; we will give you 65,700 
numbers.” How many come in from 
Great Britain? Usually about 10,000. 
On closer examination I think that cov- 
ers Ireland as well as Great Britain, but 
in any event never has the 65,700 quota 
been used by Great Britain. It is a hoax; 
it is a fraud. I emphasize that with all 
the power within me. When we say 
Great Britain can use 65,700, practical- 
ly all that quota goes down the drain. 
That is horribly unfair. 

Then we say to the people of Ireland: 
“You can come in to the extent of 17,- 
800.” They hardly ever use the quota. 
So when we consider the quota from 
Italy, the quota from Poland, the quota 
from Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and so 
forth and we find that they are so small 
with people from those countries wait- 
ing, waiting, and waiting months on end 
to come in but cannot because the quota 
is filled—we know that the quota dis- 
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tribution is a breeder of ill-will and in- 
justice. I want to say those people who 
are just as worthy as the English who 
never use the quota, I want to say to 
those people: “Since the English will not 
use the quota you shall have some of 
those quota numbers.” To that extent 
I say to the gentleman from Ohio I am 
willing to violate the false theory, ut- 
terly false and fallacious theory, of na- 
tional origins. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLAR, I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. I wish to correct my 
distinguished friend from New York; he 
should have said “more worthy than the 

Mr. CELLER. Let me give you a few 
figures as to the quota numbers that 
have gone to the United States over the 
years. Take England in the 19 years 
between 1930 and 1948, both inclusive; 
the English quota was 65,721 per year; 
multiply that by 19 and you get a per- 
missive quota number of 1,248,699. In 
those years instead of using 1,240,000 
England used 151,000 in 19 years, leav- 
ing a balance of 1,097,226 quota num- 
bers which went to waste. 

Ireland: The quota is 17,853; multiply 
by 19 and you have a total of 339,207. In 
those years only 43,000 Irish quota num- 
bers were used. Thus there went to 
waste 296,000 quota numbers from Ire- 
land alone. 

I am not going to burden you with 
more statistics except to state that of 
those quotas in those 19 years, 1930 to 
1948, 2,151,372 quota numbers were 
wasted. 


All I want to do is simple justice, take 
those wasted quota numbers and put 
them to good use by dividing them 
amongst the nations that have quo- 
tas of less than 7,000. That would in- 
crease a bit the Italian quota, the Polish 
quota, and so forth; and then we would 
do away with the theory that was pro- 
mulgated with such tremendous havoc, 
loss, and sadism to the world, promul- 
gated by the man who came to power on 
a cannon top in Germany, Hitler, who 
advocated that which is very much akin 
to the national origins theory, namely, 
herrenvolk and scarbenvolk. He said 
there were two classes of people, good 
people and bad people, but he said there 
was a superior people, the herrenvolk, 
and there was the inferior people, the 
slavenvolk, the slave race. He did make 
slaves out of many of those who were 
within his clutches. That is what the 
national-origin theory is. The national- 
origin theory is that people from south- 
ern Europe are the slavenvolk, while 
the people from northern Europe are the 
herrenvolk. I see no difference whatso- 
ever, Mr. Chairman. So I want to strike 
a blow at that theory. I have not the 
power to rip it out of our statutes com- 
pletely, but in the interest of fairness, 
equity, and justice I will ask that this 
amendment be adopted. 

I ask it on the further ground that 
many of the quotas from these countries 
that have small quotas are mortgaged 
to the hilt; they are mortgaged some- 
times for 50 years to come, so that if you 
happen only by accident of birth to have 
been born in one of those countries you 
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are penalized, and but for the grace of 
God, only by a quirk of fate you are na- 
tive of this country, you are placed in 
the position of sharing your good for- 
tune, or hugging it to yourself, but if you 
were born in those countries, and you 
would want to come to America, God 
help you, no matter how good you may 
be, no matter how good citizen material 
you may be, despite the fact that your 
brothers or your parents or your rela- 
tives might have gone through the valley 
of the shadow of death under the Amer- 
ican flag, you cannot come because the 
quotas are mortgaged for years and 
years to come. Many of these people 
who want to come here are just as good 
Americans as you and I. 

What is America? It is not so much 
that you were bornin America. The im- 
portant thing is has America been born 
in you? Benedict Arnold was born in 
America, but America was not born in 
him, Alexander Hamilton was not born 
in America but America was born in him, 
And I could go on down the line. Many 
Americans did not have America born in 
them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, so when you set forth 
a test, with proper screening for internal 
security and the like, and these people 
are worthy, within reasonable limits they 
should be permitted to come in. That is 
all I seek by this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, beyond that and de- 
spite the fact that this is a worthy bill, 
there are one or two other provisions that 
stick out like sore thumbs. We have 
heard tell, and very properly so, that ra- 
cial restrictions are eliminated from this 
bill. But that is not quite accurate. 
Why? Because when it comes to certain 
of the islands and colonial possessions in 
the Caribbean area, like Jamaica, Trini- 
dad, and Guadeloupe, what do we have 
by virtue of this bill? We say to the 
natives of Jamaica: “You can only come 
in to the extent of 100.” No more is the 
quota number of the mother country 
open to them. This is a drastic change. 
Formerly they could so be charged. We 
say to those people on the Islands of 
Trinidad and Guadeloupe, colonial pos- 
sessions of France, only 100 can come in 
from those islands. We have always said 
that anybody born in the Western Hem- 
isphere shall be privileged to come in 
here quota free, without consideration of 
quota. Now we say to the Jamaicans 
there is a quota of 100; you cannot ex- 
ceed that quota of 100. Is it because 
the pigmentation of the skin of the Ja- 
maicans is darker than yours and darker 
than mine that that provision is in- 
serted? You jolly well can lay that 
unction to your soul. That is the reason 
that it is unfair; it is unfair to a mi- 
nority race in this land of ours. So we 
do continue racial discrimination when 
it comes to the denizens and the natives 
of those colonial possessions. What are 
we going to say to the people of the 
colored race? I have received many let- 
ters from most respectable people of that 
race complaining about this discrimina- 
tion. And, you want to treat this light- 
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ly. There is no reason as far as I can 
fathom or gather for the placing of this 
restriction in this bill. It is wrong and 
should be taken out of the bill. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I always am glad to 
yield to my friend from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. The gentleman said he 
could not see any reason for it. Well, the 
reason is a very simple one. The St. 
Thomas Labor Conference in the Virgin 
Islands and the Virgin Island Civic As- 
sociation both communicated with the 
committee and asked that this be done 
in order to protect those islands from 
the large migrations to them from Ja- 
maica. 

Mr. CELLER. I do not think there are 
many Jamaicans coming into this coun- 


Mr. WALTER. Iam not talking about 
this country; I am talking about going 
to the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. CELLER. Even so, but there is a 
great principle involved here. I do not 
know what is behind those communica- 
tions or those associations in those is- 
lands, but I am interested in the princi- 
ple. We established one principle in our 
general immigration policy that anybody 
born within the Western Hemisphere 
shall not be subject to a quota, and now 
we say they shall be subject to a quota 
of 100. That does not seem right. That 
does not seem fair. It is within the quota 
of the mother country. 

Mr. WALTER. Yes, but do not for- 
get this: This gentleman has endeavored 
to create the impression that Jamaicans 
are being discriminated against because 
of their color. It is just a case of equal 
treatment. Why should they be more 
privileged than Australia? More than 
that, Haiti and the Dominican Republic 
all come in without regard to quotas, and 
they are all colored people. 

Mr. CELLER. Yes, but if the Aus- 
tralian quota is too small, I would say 
enhance the Australian quota, but do not 
depress the Jamaican quota. Why, you 
cannot argue with me, I will say to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, that this 
quota of 100 from Jamaica was not de- 
vised to discriminate against certain 
colored people. I cannot believe that. 
You can say that all you wish, and I 
have the greatest respect for the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. WALTER. The gentleman has 
just said he does not believe me, and 
whether he believes me or not is im- 
material. I am merely pointing out to 
him the fact that this provision is not 
designed to militate against the Jamai- 
cans because of their color. 

Mr. CELLER. I do not want to get 
into a personal argument with the gen- 
tleman because I have affectionate re- 
gard for him. But, we have been de- 
bating this thing, and I do not want the 
gentleman to take it personally. I be- 
lieve it was done deliberately to discrim- 
inate, not necessarily by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania but by others. You 
will find out when we go further and 
further into this debate that there will 
be many who will disagree with the gen- 
ae from Pennsylvania in that re- 
gar 
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Chairman, 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLAR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. We have this 
rather unusual situation in the Virgin 
Islands. I see on the floor some other 
Members of the House who are quite 
familiar with this. Certain people in 
the Virgin Islands, citizens of the United 
States, object to Puerto Ricans coming 
from Puerto Rico into the Virgin Islands. 
Yet those Puerto Ricans are citizens of 
the United States. It is not a question 
of color, it is a question of something 
else, the answer to which I have not been 
satisfied with. 

Mr. CELLER. Probably economics. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. No;I do not think 
it is so much economics because you are 
substantially fully employed in the Vir- 
gin Islands. 

The British Island of Tortola is only a 
few hours’ sail from there, very close in- 
deed, perhaps 2% hours by sailboat. 
The Virgin Islanders, citizens of the 
United States, are quite willing for Brit- 
ish subjects, Tortolans, to come into the 
Virgin Islands. It is not a question of 
race, not a question of color, it is a ques- 
tion of something else. I repeat, I have 
not yet found a satisfactory answer to 
it. I think that has something to do 
with what the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. WALTER] has just pointed out 
tous. These are deep-running currents 
to which we do not know the answer yet. 

Mr. CELLER. I do not know what 
answer to give to the statement of the 
gentleman. Iam not familiar with it. I 
could not say. 

There is another provision I think it 
is well to direct your attention to, and 
Iam going to read from a portion of the 
report I filed with this bill: 

Under H. R. 5678, the theory of nativity 
as the determining factor in the granting 
of immigration visas is discarded when it 
comes to persons of oriental stock. 


I am addressing myself to what is 
known as the Asia-Pacific triangle pro- 
visions. 


The effect in Asia of such discrimination 
will have far-reaching effect and will sup- 
ply ammunition for Communist propaganda 
in that troubled area of the world. H. R. 
5678 places a special stigma on oriental or 
part-oriental ancestry. Although the pro- 
posed measure takes a most important step 
forward by making all people, regardless of 
race, eligible for immigration, the very same 
provisions of the bill establish a racial dis- 
criminatory rule for admission by declaring 
that a person born in any European or 
other country, outside the Asia-Pacific tri- 
angle, “who is attributable by as much as 
one-half of his ancestry to a people or peo- 
ples indigenous to the ‘Asia-Pacific tri- 
angle,“ shall be chargeable—not to the 
quota of his country of birth—but to the 
quota of the country of such of his ances- 
tors as were Asiatic, or, if no such quota 
exists, to the “Asia-Pacific triangle” quota 
of 100. As was stated succinctly by one of 
the witnesses: 

“We are thus, in effect, announcing to the 
millions of inhabitants of that area that we 
are continuing arbitrarily to attach an onus 
to their national identity and that, as far 
as this country is concerned, they will never 
escape that onus no matter to what ends of 
the earth they may migrate.” 

The proposed text would certainly be of- 
fensive to the countries of Asia to whom we 
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attribute a contaminating ancestry. Tragic 
consequences are foreseeable, as a result of 
such legislation, in the development of our 
foreign policy vis-a-vis Asia. 


That means just this, if I may define 
it in different terms: If perchance we 
have a mixed marriage, say in England, 
where the husband is a Chinaman and 
the wife is an Englishwoman, the child 
born in England of that parentage ordi- 
narily, since born in England, would be 
attributed to the English quota but is 
now attributed to the Chinese quota. 

If there is a Polynesian in, say, Brazil 
who married a Brazilian woman, ordi- 
narily the issue of that marriage would 
be subject to the Brazilian situation, and 
that child could come into this country 
without consideration of quota. Now 
that child is attributed to whatever 
country that Polynesian belonged, and 
if there was no quota in the law for that 
country, that issue would come within 
the basket clause called the Asiatic-Pa- 
cific triangle of one hundred. There 
is no doubt that many of the peoples of 
Asia are going to consider this provision 
most offensive. I do not see why it was 
developed. There was no real reason for 
it except probably convenience, I do be- 
lieve a change should be effected so that 
we would not have a compressing of the 
issues of such marriages into a so-called 
Asiatic-Pacific triangle. 

Mr. Chairman, I have probably held 
forth unduly long, but there is one last 
provision in which I am interested. This 
bill most commendably provides that a 
former Communist or totalitarian may 
recognize the error of his way, may ap- 
preciate his mistakes and become a use- 
ful member of our democratic society 
providing his history shows that for 5 
years prior to the application for entry, 
he has departed from his totalitarian, 
Fascist, or Communist ideologies. That 
theory of redemption is in keeping with 
the best ethics of our country, however, 
we make a distinction here which I do 
not think is fair. We say to a prospec- 
tive alien who seeks entrance into this 
country, “If for 5 years, you have lived 
an exemplary existence, and you have 
departed adequately and properly from 
your bad conduct, and you have dis- 
carded the Communist theory and you 
have lived a decent and righteous life, 
you can come in. But, if the Communist 
is in this country, he has to wait 10 years. 
The theory may have been that since he 
was in close contact with democracy and 
still is a Communist for 10 years or 9 
years, there is a difference. I cannot see 
it. I fail to see it. I fail to see why we 
make a distinction and give the prefer- 
ence to those who are on the other side. 
To those on the other side we say 5 years, 
but when it comes to an individual who 
is here in this country, we say 10 years 
for him. I cannot see that. I cannot 
see the reason or the adequacy of any 
reason for that difference. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. Perhaps, if I call your 
attention to a decision of the Supreme 
Court in the recent case of Harisiades 
against the United States, decided March 
10, 1952, the gentleman will understand 
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the reason for that. This is what the 
Supreme Court said: 

During all the years since 1920 Congress 
has maintained a standing admonition to 
aliens, on pain of deportation, not to become 
members of any organization that advocates 
overthrow of the United States by force and 
violence, a category repeatedly held to in- 
clude the Communist Party. These aliens 
violated that prohibition and incurred lia- 
bility to deportation. They were not caught 
unawares by a change of law. 


That is the reason why the situation 
is being dealt with as it is—about which 
the gentleman complains. 

Mr. CELLER. I must even have the 
temerity to differ with the pronounce- 
ments made by the distinguished judges 
of the Supreme Court. It is not the first 
time I have disagreed. I know that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has on 
many an occasion expressed disappoint- 
ment and dissatisfaction with the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court. There is 
nothing sacrosanct about what a Su- 
preme Court judge may utter. Why, no; 
I have a perfect right to differ with what 
a Supreme Court Justice may say. Iam 
going to continue to differ with what a 
Supreme Court Justice may say. I am 
going to differ with what the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania may say, or the dis- 
tinguished members of his committee, 
and differ with what my very dear friend 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GRAHAM] may say in that regard. I have 
an affectionate regard for him, I assure 
you, I feel if it is 5 years for the one on 
the other side, it should be 5 years for 
the one on this side. I cannot see the 
adequacy of the reason thus expressed 
in the report or expressed on this floor 
for that discrimination. 

I stop as I began by saying that this 
job of codifying, reexamining, and re- 
vising the Immigration Code is not an 
easy job. It is very difficult. The pro- 
fessional staff, headed by Mr. Besterman, 
worked indefatigably on this matter. 
Mrs. Benn likewise worked night and 
day. Upon them I place an accolade of 
distinction because of their painstaking 
efforts. But despite all that, I would be 
derelict in my duty if I would not point 
out what I deem to be the defects in these 
various provisions, and I hope that at a 
suitable time those defects will be 
remedied. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
consumed 38 minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

First, I want to add my word of appre- 
ciation for the work of our administra- 
tive assistant, Mr. Walter Besterman, 
and his legislative clerk, Mrs. Ruth 
Benn. I know of no two persons who 
have labored more than they have on 
the infinite details of this tremendous 
bill on which we have been engaged for 
so many months. But over and above 
any other mark of distinction, I want to 
pay my respects to the chairman of our 
subcommittee, Hon. Francis E. WALTER, 
of Pennsylvania. During the 14 years 
that I have been in Congress I have been 
on the same subcommittee with him. At 
one time I was chairman, and at other 
times he has been chairman. Our rela- 
tionship has been most pleasant. To 
him I believe more than any other indi- 
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vidual is due the credit for this momen- 
tous, magnificent work that has been 
brought before you. It has been a great 
work. While I differ radically with my 
chairman, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER], I know that out of 
the kindness of his heart and sweetness 
of his disposition he is sometimes led 
astray, but we who face the facts face 
them with the knowledge that we are 
protecting, as we think, the best inter- 
ests of America, 

I now yiejd to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Iowa (Mr. DOLLIVER], who 
had the honor of serving on our com- 
mittee at one time, and who speaks with 
knowledge and authority of what has 
taken place in the matter of immigra- 
tion. 

I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to discuss only one segment of this 
bill which it seems to me is of very great 
importance. My view in that respect is 
no doubt colored by the fact that I have 
served since I have been in Congress as 
a member of the objectors committee 
on the Private Calendar. It is not a 
job that is designed, as I have said 
before on this floor, to make friends 
among the Members. An objector is in 
the unfortunate and unhappy position 
sometimes of throwing bills off the cal- 
endar which are the particular prop- 
erty, so to speak, of individual Mem- 
bers. 

During the-years I have served on the 
objectors committee there have been 
scores, yes, hundreds, of private immi- 
gration bills that have been brought to 
the floor of this House, either from the 
old Immigration Committee on which 
I served, or from the now Subcommit- 
tee on Immigration of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. It has been one of 
the very difficult problems of the ob- 
jectors to discriminate among this mul- 
titude of private immigration bills to 
discern which are worthy and which are 
unworthy. 

Unfortunately, there have been few 
legislative standards by which we could 
judge the merits or demerits of private 
immigration bills. Indeed it has become 
a difficult task at times. 

If this bill is passed—and I believe 
it will be—it will virtually eliminate the 
filing of private immigration bills and 
their consideration on the floor of the 
Eouse. This, Mr. Chairman, in my 
judgment, is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. 

The historical analogy that comes to 
my mind in this respect is the analogy 
of the old private pension bill. That 
was a phenomenon that came after the 
Civil War. Many worthy veterans came 
to their Congressmen or Senators and 
asked that a private relief bill be passed 
for them, indigent and wounded veter- 
ans of the great War Between the States. 
There were many, many private relief 
bills, pension bills passed in the decades 
following the Civil War, until there 
came a time when the whole pension 
problem was solved by a general pen- 
sion law. That is an easily understood 
analogy to the private immigration 
bills, 
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We have had these private immigra- 
tion bills coming to this floor over a 
long period of time. This bill if passed 
will solve that problem, I think, 90 per- 
cent at least. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. I would like to pay my 
respects to the gentleman and the Ob- 
jectors Committee for the very careful 
consideration they have given these pri- 
vate bills. I know how much of a nui- 
sance it must be to them. But I call your 
attention to the fact that the bill under 
consideration provides that stepchildren 
of American citizens shall have the same 
rights as natural-born children. The 
adoption of that part of the bill will 
mean the elimination of about 50 per- 
cent of the private bills, because that 
percentage of the bills deal with step- 
children. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I thank the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

There are two specific provisions in 
this bill which have direct applicability 
to what I am talking about. Namely, 
the provision for the prevention of the 
separation of families—a great many of 
the private bills were directed toward 
that objective, to prevent a family from 
being separated where a marriage took 
place overseas or where there was a child 
adopted overseas or a child born over- 
seas. 

The other provision which will be of 
great importance in eliminating private 
immigration bills is that which has to 
do with the adjustment of immigration 
status. Bills to adjust that status come 
to the floor frequently. That provision 
in this bill will solve that problem. 

Isincerely hope this bill will be passed, 
I believe it will be. It will do a great 
deal of good in doing away with private 
immigration bills which at best are only 
a stopgap method of dealing with the 
very human and appealing situations. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Michigan [Miss THomp- 
son], who has lately come upon our 
committee, but who has done outstand- 
ing work during her membership. Iam 
only too glad to bear this testimonial of 
her worth. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity 
of adding my comment in relation to 
H. R. 5678. I have been a member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary for 
about 1 year and 4 months and of that 
time a member of the Subcommittee on 
Immigration and Naturalization only 
since January of this year. However, I 
have been a member of that subcommit- 
tee long enough to know of the great 
amount of work that has been involved 
in writing this new bill on immigration 
and naturalization. I am aware of the 
amount of time, the great amount of 
interest, the conscientious interest, that 
has been given by the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER], in regard to 
this matter. 

I have read this bill over rather care- 
fully, and I believe the best judgment 
of all of the members of this committee 
has been utilized in writing the bill. 
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I therefore commend it to the Members 
of the House for their very serious and 
careful consideration. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Chairman, it 
is not always easy, in times such as these, 
for an honest man to cast his vote in 
this House with the comfortable cer- 
tainty that time will prove that he made 
the right choice. But in rising today to 
voice my opposition to the passage of 
H. R. 5678, I have that conviction. For 
we are not concerned merely with the 
proper distribution of some 150,000 quota 
numbers each year. Let us be clear 
about the fact that this is not special- 
interest legislation, or a measure drawn 
to meet a specific problem at a given 
time. We are here concerned with a bill 
which, for the first time since 1911, pro- 
poses to redefine this country’s immigra- 
tion policy in all of its ramifications, 
And in my considered opinion, the major 
argument against H. R. 5678 is the evi- 
dence of history and of conscience that 
it represents a repudiation of some of 
the most basic and time-tried princi- 
ples underlying the American idea. 

Let us remember, today, that this 1s 
not the first time that Americans have 
been called upon to consider this type of 
legislation. The first organized attack 
on the immigrant occurred during the 
administration of John Adams, when the 
Congress enacted a series of laws which 
are remembered in history as the repres- 
sive measures of his administration. The 
Naturalization Act, with its provision to 
increase the requirement for citizenship 
from 5 to 14 years was clearly an attack 
on those immigrants and refugees 
who, because of political upheavals in 
France and the British Isles, had come 
to America, These debates indicate that 
some men of that time wanted to de- 
prive the immigrants of all political 
rights. Others were content to keep 
them from holding office. Then, as now, 
the argument was that national security 
considerations required such measures. 
But, as we all know, the laws were speed- 
ily repealed after the Jeffersonians won 
the election of 1800, and time proved 
that the little band of fearful men re- 
sponsible for the repressive measures 
were wrong. 

During the 1840's and 1850's Americans 
were subjected to another period of in- 
tense nativist agitation. This time the 
chief targets were the refugees from 
Ireland and Germany. The agitators 
used platforms and pamphlets to warn 
their fellow citizens of the dangers of 
allowing the country to be taken over by 
“splay-footed Irish bog trotters,” and 
“dumb, lop-eared Dutchmen.” Fortu- 
nately, once again, wiser men were to 
prevail. It is appropriate, I think, to 
cite the words of one of them at this 
time, because they show that, for Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the issue was clear. On 
August 24, 1855, Lincoln wrote to Joshua 
F. Speed: 

As a Nation we began by declaring that 
“all men are created equal, except Negroes.” 
When the Know-Nothings get control, it will 
read, “all men are created equal except Ne- 
groes and foreigners and Catholics.” When 
it comes to this, I shall prefer emigrating 
to some country where they make no pre- 
tense of loving liberty. 
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I cite these few instances in the long 
story from our past because I believe 
that they emphasize the fundamental 
principles upon which my own convic- 
tions rest. My first and most funda- 
mental reason for opposing H. R. 5678 in 
its present form arises from my belief 
that we must carry forward into the 
future the precious principles of the 
past. It is within this framework that I 
submit my specific objections to certain 
of the proposals of the bill before us now. 

I am opposed to H. R. 5678 because it 
incorporates principles of restriction 
which I believe to be both outdated and 
discriminatory. And here let us look at 
the facts. You will recall that national 
origins principle, outlined in the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924, reduced quotas from 
Southern and Eastern Europe to only 14 
percent of the annual total, while in- 
creasing the percentage from Northern 
and Western Europe to 84 percent. If 
such a distribution seemed inequitable 
in 1924, certainly it is far more unreal 
and inequitable today. Moreover we 
now know that the methods used in de- 
termining the national origins of the 
population were necessarily superficial, 
since nationality was chiefly determined 
by surnames. If a name had been Angli- 
cized either legally or to simplify pro- 
cedure at Ellis Island during an earlier 
period, it went down on the British list. 
I know of instances for example, where 
Italian immigrants early in the century, 
struggling to give their proper names, 
were “assisted’ by the inspectors at port 
of entry through the expedient of trans- 
lating the first name Paolo“ into a sur- 
name of “Pollock.” If the national 
origins principle is to apply, certainly it 
should at least be brought up to date, 
both by adopting the 1950 census rather 
than the 1920 census, and by using the 
more precise methods of refined statisti- 
cal research which we have today. 

But I should like to point out, too, that 
the record of the past quarter century 
shows us first of all that immigration 
has not, in fact, flowed in the national 
origins channels for the major reason 
that established quotas of many coun- 
tries have never been fully realized, 
And these unfilled quotas were not con- 
fined to the favored countries of north- 
ern and western Europe. Let us look, 
for example, at the quota for Italy. Be- 
tween 1930 and 1934 only 49 percent of 
the Italian quota was used. Between 
1935 and 1939 it rose slightly to 52 per- 
cent, but in 1940-44 it dropped radically 
to 17 percent. In 1945 less than 10 per- 
cent of the quota was filled, and in 1946 
the figure stood at 33 percent. The 
truth of the matter is, then, that for 
most of the period since the 1924 act 
went into effect, even the limiting quo- 
tas set by that act have not been filled 
largely as the result of depression in the 
1930's and of World War II. During the 
period 1930 to 1946, the favored coun- 
tries of northern and western Europe 
used on the average 17 percent of their 
quotas, while in southern and eastern 
Europe only 42 percent of the much 
smaller annual quotas were used during 
this period. In the quarter century 
from 1924 to 1950 only 1,500,000 immi- 
grants were able to enter our country 
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under quotas, while a total of approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 quota numbers went 
unused. 

Since the war, as we know, the Con- 
gress has enacted special legislation to 
admit displaced persons from the war- 
torn areas of Europe. We could have 
chosen to admit them by using unused 
quota numbers. But we did not. We 
chose instead to admit displaced persons 
in numbers exceeding annual quotas in 
certain instances, but to charge the ex- 
cess against future quotas, with a future- 
quota-sharing limit of 25 percent of each 
national quota for the years 1950 to 1954, 
and 50 percent of each quota thereafter. 
Now how does that decision apply to our 
legislation today? 

Such a policy has, of course, resulted 
in the fact that the future quotas of 
many countries are mortgaged far into 
the future. The quota for Yugoslavia, 
for example, has been mortgaged in this 
way up to the fiscal year 2001; the quota 
for Greece to he year 2013; and the 
quota for Turkey to the year 1964. 

These are only a few examples and I 
have chosen these countries not only 
to show the effect of mortgaged quotas 
on immigration policy for the future, but 
also to illustrate another point which 
is a very important one in our consid- 
eration today. We must ask ourselves 
what effect such restrictions have upon 
the people of Greece, of Yugoslavia, and 
of Turkey—those key countries in our 
stand against Communist aggression. 
We must realize that we are not con- 
cerned alone with domestic policy in this 
matter—but that our decision in this 
matter will very profoundly affect world 
opinion and our own foreign policy. Can 
we honestly believe that these coun- 
tries—or any country—can interpret 
such legislation in any but an unfriendly 
light? And can we honestly hope that 
the peoples of these countries will be in- 
spired to join us in our stand against 
totalitarianism at the same time that we 
write the kind of legislation which is 
here proposed? 

No one will deny that the security of 
our country must be defended from spies 
and enemy agents. The question is 
whether we shall accomplish this pur- 
pose with rigid, arbitrary, and unrealistic 
bans or by the proper and proved method 
of careful screening. 

I am opposed to this bill because its 
security provisions, as written, would not 
only make it difficult for some of this 
country’s best friends to be admitted, but 
many naturalized citizens would be 
forced to live constantly in fear of de- 
portation or loss of citizenship, because 
of violation of a simple municipal ordi- 
nance, such as parking a car at the wrong 
time or in the wrong place. The further 
proposal that wherever there is a minor, 
technical defect in the admission of an 
alien, he or she is always subject to de- 
portation, is another example of the kind 
of thinking which, in my opinion, should 
not be written into legislation because 
it is contrary to the most basic precepts 
of our legal system. 

I am opposed to H. R. 5678 because, in 
section 212 (a) it abdicates for Congress 
the power of the control of immigration 
by providing that the President may, at 
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any time, establish a barrier against the 
entry of any or all foreigners to the 
United States. It may be necessary, in 
times of great emergency, to delegate 
such power to the President briefly. But 
it is poor policy and poor democracy to 
grant such power to one man and to 
allow him to use it under normal as well 
as under emergency conditions. 

It is impossible, at this time, to enu- 
merate all of the reasons which I could 
give for my opposition to this bill, on 
a page-by-page or a point-by-point 
basis. Many of my objections have al- 
ready been made on the floor today. 
The underlying assumption of the legis- 
lation seems to be that every would-be 
immigrant is a suspicious character 
who is to be admitted, if at all, by suf- 
ferance and who is to remain subject 
at all times to instant apprehension and 
deportation. I believe that rather than 
this un-American and negative ap- 
proach our immigration legislation 
should be based on the assumption that 
the infusion of fresh new blood, of a 
selected stream of immigration, is good 
for the economic, spiritual, and cultural 
growth of our country which was set- 
tled and peopled by immigrants and 
built to greatness by immigrants. 

It is true that H. R. 5678 provides at 
least two important improvements on 
our existing immigration and naturali- 
zation system. It would make Asiatics 
eligible for admittance and citizenship, 
even though it retains a strict racial 
concept by discarding the principle that 
place of birth determines country of 
origin in the case of persons of oriental 
stock. And it removes existing discrim- 
inations on account of sex. But in an 
omnibus measure such as this, the rec- 
ord of a few improvements such as those 
noted is far outweighed by the multi- 
tude of undesirable features which I 
have just outlined. 

Let us, in this year 1952, reject the 
outworn principles of the past—many 
of which are demonstrably unwork- 
able—and write into law a genuine re- 
vision of our immigration policy which 
will reflect the kind of Americanism we 
are proud to show to the world. One 
major and relatively simple way of 
accomplishing that purpose is the man- 
ner suggested in other bills before this 
Congress which call for the pooling 6f 
unused quotas at the end of each year 
in order to make visas available for the 
benefit of victims of political or racial 
persecution. 

A little over 60 years ago the Statue 
of Liberty was dedicated as a gift of 
the French Nation to the American peo- 
ple. The statue was the work of 
Auguste Bartholdi, an Alsatian who had 
fought for France in 1871 and for Ital- 
ian liberty under Garibaldi. The funds 
needed to build a pedestal for the monu- 
ment were raised by the New York pub- 
lisher, Joseph. Pulitzer, a Hungarian 
refugee, and it was Emma Lazarus who 
wrote the immortal lines on the tablet. 
For millions of people in the past, as 
for millions of people today, that statue 
has stood as a symbol of man’s most 
cherished dreams of freedom and op- 
portunity. Let us do nothing here 
which will dim the light which flows 
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from her torch throughout our own land, 
and throughout the world. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, the bill, 
H. R. 5678, which we are considering 
today represents nearly 4 years of inten- 
sive study and consideration. I am in 
sympathy with its laudable purpose of 
redefining and codifying our immigra- 
tion and naturalization procedures into a 
consistent whole. No one is more aware 
than I am of the long hours and patient 
study which have gone into this bill. 
But most of all I am concerned today 
with the basic principles which are in- 
corporated into this measure. However, 
at this time in the history of our country, 
and in the history of the world, I cannot 
justifiably support a bill which, by its 
restrictive features, makes it even more 
difficult for immigrants to enter this 
country—and to remain here—than it 
has even been before. To such restric- 
tive measures I am opposed. 

I want to go on record in support of a 
more equitable principle of immigration. 
In my opinion, it is better to adhere to 
the principle of equity for which this 
country stands, and demonstrate to the 
world that we continue to believe in our 
time-honored tradition of asylum. 
Without changing the fundamental basis 
of the quota system, and without in- 
creasing the legally established number 
of admissions each year, we can adopt 
modifications which will liberalize the 
quota system and make it conform with 
world conditions. 

Thoughtful persons are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the direct and im- 
portant relationship between the immi- 
gration policy of the United States and 
our policy of joining with the other na- 
tions of the world in defense of our way 
of life. However the restrictive features 
of this bill will work the greatest hard- 
ship against those countries on the con- 
tinent of Europe which are joined with 
us in the North Atlantic Pact. An even 
more important reason why I am op- 
posed to further restrictions arises from 
my conviction that our history and our 
development as a nation have demon- 
strated that immigration—adjusted to 
our absorptive capacity—is good for the 
country. 

In H. R. 5678 this Congress is being 
asked to reendorse a principle of quota 
distributions which is, to my mind, thor- 
oughly contrary to the American idea. 
I refer, of course, to the quotas set un- 
der the “national origins” principle in 
the 1924 act. I think it is time to call 


the principle for what it is—an attempt 


to set out a theory of racial superiority. 
Our immigration-total quotas permitted 
to be distributed for a year number 
153,929. Of this group the northern and 
western European countries—12 of 
them—are allotted 125,855. The south- 
ern and eastern European countries— 
about 18 nations—are allotted 24,648. 
Ir. a period of 130 years, from 1820 to 
1949, Great Britain, which has a yearly 
quota of 65,721, has sent to the United 
States 4,373,937 people. Italy, which has 
a quota allotment of 5,802, has sent to 
the United States in the same period of 
130 years 4,765,430. Yet Italy now has 
a waiting period of 6 to 8 years, 
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Moreover, I cannot justify an exten- 
sion of the existing system of rigid na- 
tional quotas because, as the record has 
shown, the principle underlying the na- 
tional-origins theory simply does not 
work. The major reason, of course, is 
the fact that quotas of all countries have 
been so largely unused during most of 
the years of its application. 

The historical picture of American 
immigration since 1925 illustrates how 
large blocks of unused quota numbers 
have influenced American immigration, 
largely as a result of the fact that the 
national-origins principle had the effect 
of reducing quotas from southern and 
eastern Europe to only 14 percent of the 
total for all countries, while increasing 
the percentage from northern and west- 
ern Europe to 84 percent—remaining 2 
percent going to Africa and Asia. The 
British quota, for example, was raised 
to 65,721 annually, and Britain and Ire- 
land received more than 50 percent of 
all quota allotments. The fact that the 
number of persons admitted under the 
British quota has at no time since 1931 
exceeded 7 percent, and that Irish quotas 
have not exceeded 10 percent of the 
total is a major reason for a large block 
of unfilled quotas each year in one area— 
northern and western Europe—at the 
same time that quotas from southern 
and western Europe are now heavily 
oversubscribed. 

In the 25 years from 1924 until 1930, 
only two-fifths of quota numbers have 
been filled, and only 1,500,000 immi- 
grants have entered this country under 
quotas, while approximately 2,500,000 
quota numbers were unused. Between 
1930 and 1949, only 836,085 quota immi- 
grants were admitted, and it has been 
estimated that 2,240,169 quota numbers 
available during that period were lost. 
It is true, of course, that outside factors 
influenced this result. A substantial 
drop in immigration during the 1930’s, 
for example, was influenced by the de- 
pression and the consequent inability of 
United States residents to bring their rel- 
atives here, together with a strict inter- 
pretation of the 1917 provision excluding 
persons likely to become a public charge. 
Similarly, wartime conditions in the 
1940's resulted in a substantial reduction 
of normal immigration. But the opera- 
tion of the “national origins” principle 
in weighting annual quotas in favor of 
certain countries, has also had a marked 
effect, especially as small quotas have 
generally applied in the countries where 


the greatest demand for visas prevails. . 


In its provisions for mortgaging fu- 
ture quotas to admit displaced persons, 
the Congress has further limited the 
quotas of those countries of southern 
and eastern Europe where the demand 
for visas is heaviest. As of December 10, 
1951, the future quotas of 17 countries 
were mortgaged for a period ranging up 
to over a century. Just for a moment I 
would like to call your attention to the 
effect this legislation has had on the 
quotas of three countries which are ex- 
tremely importent to us at this time, 
namely, Greece, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. 
As of December 10, 1951, the quota for 
Greece was mortgaged up to the year 
2011. At the same time the registration 
of intending quota immigrants from 
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that country totaled 16,195. Yugo- 
slavia's quota is mortgaged to the year 
1998, and more than 33,000 persons are 
on the waiting list. Turkey’s quota is 
mortgaged to the year 1963, and 7,780 
persons are on the waiting list. 

One notable result of the operation 
of quota immigration under existing law 
has been a marked change in the type 
of immigration. Prior to the 1924 act, 
more than 60 percent of immigrants 
were males. By 1947, however, females 
predominated, constituting about 59 
percent of the total. Increases in fam- 
ily immigration was refiected in figures 
showing an increase in the proportion of 
children and older people, and a de- 
crease in the proportion of prospective 
wage-earners. At the same time, cur- 
tailment of immigration has resulted in 
pronounced reductions in the foreign- 
born and alien populations of the United 
States. In 1910 the foreign-born con- 
stituted 14.7 percent of the entire pop- 
ulation. This proportion dropped to 
11.6 percent. in 1940 and to an esti- 
mated 6.6 percent in 1950. A rough 
count of the number of aliens now in 
this country puts the figure at around 
3,000,000, but no accurate figure will be 
available until 1950 census figures are 
available sometime during the summer 
of 1952. 

Thee facts sharply emphasize the 
point that in terms of contributions, in 
terms of need, and in terms of waste, 
the quota system based on national ori- 
gin is hopelessly out of balance. If there 
is no hope of changing this unrealistic 
and unfounded system of national quo- 
tas we can, at the very least, adopt the 
proposal that the unused quotas can be 
distributed more equitably among those 
countries which have been so arbitrarily 
discriminated against. Under this pro- 
posal unused quotas for the year would 
be distributed to those countries with 
less than 7,000 annual quotas in the 
same proportion as they bear to the total 
quotas of these countries. All of the 
countries now so greatly penalized would 
benefit under this plan. As we have 
seen, almost 50 percent of the quotas go 
to waste each year while human beings 
live in alternate currents of hope and 
despair for periods. 

Another important improvement would 
be a provision to liberalize the method 
of allotting quota numbers. At present 
no more than 10 percent of the total 
annual quotas are permitted to be al- 
lotted during each month. This means 
that at the end of the year there is a 
tragic waste of numbers of quotas which 
otherwise could have been used. For 
example, Italy, with its quota of 5,802 
could use, because of its 10-percent pro- 
vision, only 5,207 quota numbers despite 
the fact that Italy has a waiting period 
of 6 to 8 years. This proposal keeps the 
10-percent limitation for 10 months of 
the year, but wisely frees the last 2 
months, 

Let us consider, briefly, some of the 
arguments advanced by the advocates of 
a restrictive policy. We are told that 
millions of persons in Europe are trying 
to come to the United States; that we 
must solve our own economic problems 
before accepting further immigration; 
and that the new immigrants will take 
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jobs away from American workers. 
These arguments simply do not stand up 
in the light of cold facts and logic. 

In the first place it must be clear that 
we would not be overwhelmed by a del- 
uge of new immigrants under the un- 
used quota proposal since the number 
who may enter the United States each 
year is still limited to approximately 
150,000 persons each year—a figure 
which represents less than one one-thou- 
sandth of our total population. Con- 
trolled immigration is established as an 
integral and necessary part of American 
policy, and few would propose that we 
abandon that policy. 

The suggestion that we must postpone 
new immigration until some of our eco- 
nomic problems are solved is convenient 
but hardly convincing. In the first place, 
we have always had urgent economic 
problems, and undoubtedly always will 
have them. We learned during the 
1930’s that immigration automatically 
declines as a result of economic depres- 
sion. Now, in a period of manpower 
shortages, full employment, and high 
prosperity there is even less validity to 
this argument. 

The charge that new immigrants will 
take jobs from American workers stems 
from the old days of mass immigration 
when there was a tendency for immi- 
grants to accept lower wages and inferior 
working conditions. But in these days 
of strong unions, full employment, and 
Government safeguards, these dangers 
have largely disappeared. 

The arguments in favor of a closed- 
door policy have been repeated over and 
over again since the days of John Adams 
in spite of the fact that our periods of 
greatest expansion have invariably coin- 
cided with our periods of greatest immi- 
gration. The record shows the role 
which immigrants have played in push- 
ing our frontier west and in building the 
industrial machine which is the great- 
est the world has ever seen. We know 
that immigration is good for the country 
in terms of national wealth, national cul- 
ture, national productivity, and national 
defense. We know that the new skills 
brought by immigrants can create new 
industries; that new blood and new cul- 
tures enrich the creativity of our land. 
We know that the five States with the 
largest populations of foreign born— 
New York, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New Jersey, and Michigan—are also 
among the most prosperous of all the 
States. 

Without the immigration of our past, 
it is safe to say that our country could 
never have risen to the position of lead- 
ership which it commands today. For 
example, it has been estimated that if 
it had not been for immigration since 
1789 our population today would be ap- 
proximately 85,000,000, or a little more 
than the population of Japan. Popula- 
tion experts have pointed to America’s 
declining birth rate and have predicted 
that our population would become static 
by 1970. When this prospect is con- 
trasted with the predictions of rapid in- 
crease for the populations of countries 
like Russia, the danger to our world posi- 
tion becomes apparent. 

The question of immigration is so basic 
to our welfare, so basic to our interna- 
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tional relations, and so basic to the 
growth and development of this country 
that we must make every effort to place 
the national need above personal preju- 
dices in considering this legislation. I 
am confident that the Congress will keep 
its eyes on the future. I believe we will 
demonstrate to the world that we are the 
kind of land which can grow and develop 
dynamically and generously. Thus, we 
shall most effectively proclaim the bless- 
ings of liberty throughout the world. 
UNITED STATES NEEDS LIBERALIZED, NOT 
RESTRICTIVE, IMMIGRATION 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
express my vigorous opposition to the 
Walter immigration bill, H. R. 5678. It 
has been reported to us as a package bill 
designed to codify and revise our immi- 
gration and naturalization laws. It is 
package legislation all right—a package 
which, in my opinion, fails to list all of 
its “ingredients” on the label. 

First of all, it should be noted that we 
are not concerned here only with a meas- 
ure which seeks to clarify and codify 
existing immigration and naturalization 
procedures. Surely no one who has read 
it can deny that this bill proposes, as 
well, to write into basic legislation the 
most discriminatory and restrictive im- 
migration policy this country has ever 
seen. 

Iam opposed to this bill because I am 
convinced that it not only outlines an 
unduly restrictive immigration and nat- 
uralization policy but also because it 
contains major threats to our civil lib- 
erties, our foreign policy, and our way 
of life. 

H. R. 5678 has been described as a bill 
to modernize our immigration system. 
The restrictive principles contained in 
this bill are just about as far removed 
from modern needs and requirements as 
they could be. This is no time to set 
our standards narrowly or provincially. 
A sound national immigration policy 
would make it practicable for us to admit 
larger numbers of worthy immigrants 
from the overcrowded countries of the 
Old World. Thus, we would contribute 
our share toward the relief of popula- 
tion pressures in war-torn countries 
abroad and we would, at the same time, 
add to our supply of manpower so ur- 
gently needed here in order to assure 
continued and expanded productivity 
on our farms and in our factories which 
is so vital to our national security. 

Moreover, the Walter bill fails to mod- 
ernize our immigration system in an- 
other important area. It retains the 
1920 census data as the base for quota 
allotments—thereby rejecting the opin- 
ion of experts who hold that it would 
be more logical to use the 1950 census 
as a base. I heartily agree with our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee [Mr. CELLER], 
that our immigration system should use 
the 1950 base. Surely even the most 
ardent advocates of the national ori- 
gins principle cannot really believe that 
this principle can apply to the Ameri- 
can Nation today, unless it is kept up 
to date. 

If our aim is really to modernize the 
immigration and naturalization system, 
then we should first make the necessary 
changes in those sections or provisions 
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of the immigration laws which have 
never functioned properly. The his- 
torical picture of American immigration 
since 1925 demonstrates that only about 
two-fifths of the quota numbers have 
been filled—which, in itself, is the 
clearest. indication that the “national 
origins” principle has never worked. 
Only 1,500,000 immigrants have entered 
this country under quotas in the last 
quarter of a century, while approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 quota numbers were not 
used at all. 

The fault for this can be directly and 
entirely ascribed to the “national or- 
igins” concept, which awarded 84 percent 
of the total quota numbers to the so- 
called Nordic countries of northern and 
western Europe, while only 14 percent 
were allotted to southern and eastern 
Europe where the need is greatest. 
Clearly, from the record, this unrealistic 
quota distribution should be revised and 
modernized, and there are bills before 
this House which would do it. 

One of the simplest and most effective 
ways is to use the method of pooling un- 
used quota numbers, as outlined in the 
Celler or in the Roosevelt bills. In 
adopting this method, we would achieve 
greater flexibility to meet world condi- 
tions without requiring a major over- 
hauling of the whole immigration 
system. 

Of course, the most logical step would 
be to eliminate the “national origins” 
principle altogether. Picture for a mo- 
ment if we were to apply this principle 
to other legislation, for example, the 
draft law. Suppose we specified in that 
law that 84 percent of the draftees must 
be descended from Nordic stock and only 
14 percent of the draftees could be de- 
scendants of immigrants from Italy, 
Greece, Poland, and the rest of the coun- 
tries of southern and eastern Europe. 
Suppose we had had to fight World War 
II with that kind of an Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. Could anything be more 
ridiculous than that? 

Now, let us briefly examine some of the 
other provisions of this bill, which are 
particularly objectionable and which are 
not described on the label. We have 
been told that this bill repeals all racial 
discrimination from our immigration 
and naturalization laws. I wish that 
were true. But how can it be claimed 
that racial discrimination is repealed 
when the bill makes a specific exception 
in the case of persons of oriental stock? 
While all other aliens qualify for quota 
numbers according to the country of 
their birth, applicants of oriental extrac- 
tion, regardless of where they were born, 
are admitted on the basis of their race. 
Is that the kind of policy which will im- 
prove our position in the vital area of 
Asia? Is that the kind of democracy 
we want to proclaim to the world? 

Actually, this bill establishes a new 
form of racial discrimination—against 
Negroes from Jamaica, Trinidad, and 
the other British West Indies—by setting 
special ceilings of 100 quota numbers for 
each of these colonies within the quotas 
of the mother country. Under present 
Yaw no ceiling is set for these British 
possessions and immigration from there 
to the United States has been largely un- 
restricted. Such a provision discrimi- 
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nates against these Caribbean neighbors 
of ours by imposing ceilings and by mak- 
ing them the only group in the Western 
Hemisphere subject to quota limitations. 
Up until now, natives of all other coun- 
tries in this hemisphere have enjoyed 
nonquota status. 

I am further opposed to the Walter 
bill because it provides for procedures 
which, in my opinion, run directly coun- 
ter to the basic principles underlying 
civil liberty and the bill of rights. It 
is an administrator’s bill—a bill which 
could remove powers now properly be- 
longing to Congress and to the courts. 

In effect, Congress offers to abdicate 
its power over the control of immigra- 
tion by providing that the President may 
completely shut off immigration at any 
time. This power of the President is 
not limited to times of emergency, but 
may be invoked at his will, Anyone 
who has read this bill carefully must be 
greatly concerned with the almost arbi- 
trary power it bestows upon officials to 
seize, deport, or bar aliens from this 
country without the right of appeal. 
Deportation, for example, can be author- 
ized by such officials for technical vio- 
lations of law, and in some cases even 
where no violation of law is involved. 

The bill we now have under consider- 
ation also provides for the revocation of 
citizenship—one of the most severe pen- 
alties which could be applied to a natu- 
ralized American citizen. It distin- 
guishes between native-born and natu- 
ralized citizens for a probationary period 
extending for 10 years beyond the grant- 
ing of final papers by providing for revo- 
cation of the citizenship of naturalized 
Americans. It would grant to immi- 
gration officials unprecedented powers 
for search, seizure, and deportation of 
aliens in this country. 

To me, these are police-state meth- 
ods. I regard them as constituting a 
serious threat to our democratic form 
of government. I am not convinced by 
the argument that these methods need 
not be used ii proper and judicious peo- 
ple are employed in administrative jobs. 
If there is one convietion that is basic 
to our democratic way of life, it is cer- 
tainly the principle that ours is a Gov- 
ernment of laws rather than of men, 
and that our liberties must be protected 
through laws, rather than by individuals. 

Mr. Chairman, I have covered only a 
few of the most glaring deficiencies con- 
tained in this bill. There are many other 
objections to H. R. 5678, which will un- 
doubtedly be explored and discussed by 
other speakers. All of these objections 
should help to establish clearly the great 
shortcomings of this bill. 

Congress must reject the Walter im- 
migration bill in its present form for 
reasons which are vital to the freedom 
and the continued growth of our land. 
Let us make certain that whenever any 
man, regardless of his race, color, or 
creed, applies for an immigration visa, 
he will have the opportunity to see 
democratic ideals in operation. Let us 
write an immigration bill which will 
clearly speak to ali the world of what 
we mean by the idea of American de- 
mocracy. 
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The Walter immigration bill is not in 
accord with that idea and it should, 
therefore, be defeated. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further request for time. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further request for time. 

The CHAIRMAN, If there are no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. WALTER (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the fact that this bill is very lengthy, 
containing 165 pages, I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the bill 
be dispensed with, that it be considered 
as having been read and open for amend- 
ment at any point in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, table of contents, amend the title 
of section 212, as follows: After the word 
“aliens” strike out the remainder of the 


title and add the following: “ineligible to 
receive visas and excluded from admission.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 5, line 7 of paragraph (9), after the 
words “Panama Canal”, add the word “Zone.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, there 
are a number of amendments similar to 
the ones just read. There are 37 that 
are editorial amendments. I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be considered 
en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendments to be considered 
en bloc. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, line 7 of paragraph (15) (H), 
change the word “campable” to “capable.” 

Page 19, beginning on line 4 of paragraph 
(4), strike out “; and” after the word 
“parent” and substitute a period, and strike 
out all of paragraph (5) and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(5) other than as specified in paragraphs 
(1), (2), and (3) of this subsection, or as 
defined in paragraphs (27) (A), (27) (B), 
(27) (D), (27) (E), (27) (F), and (27) (G) 
of section 101 (a), any alien who is attribu- 
table by as much as one-half of his ancestry 
to a people or peoples indigenous to the Asia- 
Pacific triangle defined in subsection (b) of 
this section shall be chargeable to a quota 
as specified in that subsection: Provided, 
That the spouse and child of an alien de- 
fined in section 101 (a) (27) (C), if accom- 
panying or following to join him, shall be 
classified under section 101 (a) (27) (C), 
notwithstanding the provisions of subsection 
(b) of this section.” 

Page 23, in the title of section 204, substi- 
tute “Immigrant” for “Immigration.” 

Page 34, line 6 of subsection (e), substitute 
(25) * for (24) .“ 

Page 34, paragraph (3) of subsection (d). 
line 6, after the words “recommendation by”, 
add “the Secretary of State or by.” 

Page 36, line 2 of paragraph (8), after the 
word “servants”, insert “personal.” 

Page 42, section 222 (a), beginning on line 
3 and ending on line 8, delete the language 
beginning with “Such application shall be 
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filed” through and Including “as may be 
designated by regulation.” 

Page 43, line 1 of subsection (b), strike out 
“Every alien making application for a visa 
as an immigrant” and substitute in lieu 
thereof “Every alien applying for an immi- 
grant visa.” 

Page 43, lines 1 and 2 of subsection (c), 
strike out “Every alien applying for a visa 
and for alien registration as a nonimmi- 
grant” and substitute in lieu thereof “Every 
alien applying for a nonimmigrant visa and 
for alien registration.” 

Page 51, line 7 of subsection (c), strike 
out the word “accompany” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “accompanying.” 

Page 59, paragraph 8, line 1, after the 
words “Attorney General, has“, strike out the 
word “heretofore.” 

Page 59 (paragraph 8, lines 2 and 3, after 
the words “entry become”, strike out “, or 
hereafter and at any time after entry shall 
be or shall have been.” 

Page 70, strike out all of paragraph (3) 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(3) is deportable under paragraph (2) of 
section 241 (a) as a person who has remained 
longer in the United States than the period 
for which he was admitted, or under para- 
graph (9) of section 241 (a) as a person who 
was admitted as a nonimmigrant and failed 
to maintain the nonimmigrant status in 
which he was admitted or to which it was 
changed pursuant to section 248, or to 
comply with the conditions of such status, 
or under any law of the United States for an 
act committed or status acquired subsequent 
to such entry into the United States and is 
not within the provisions of paragraph (4) 
or (5) of this subsection; was possessed of 
all of the requisite documents at the time of 
such entry into the United States; has been 
physically present in the United States for 
a continuous period of not less than 5 years 
immediately following the commission of an 
act, or the assumption of a status, constitut- 
ing a ground for deportation and proves that 
during all of such period he has been and is 
a person of good moral character; and is a 
person whose deportation would, in the opin- 
ion of the Attorney General, result in excep- 
tional and extremely unusual hardship to the 
alien or to his spouse, parent, or child who 
is a citizen or an alien lawfully admitted 
for permanent residence; or.” 

Pages 70 and 71, strike out all of para- 
graph (5) and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(5) is deportable under paragraph (4), 
(5), (6), (7), (11), (12), (14), (15), or (16) 
of section 241 (a) or under the act of May 
10, 1920, as amended, for an act committed 
or status acquired subsequent to such entry 
into the United States; has been physically 
present in the United States for a continuous 
period of not less than 10 years immediately 
following the commission of an act, or the 
assumption of a status, constituting a ground 
for deportation, and proves that during all 
of such period he has been and is a person 
of good moral character; and is a person 
whose deportation would, in the opinion of 
the Attorney General, result in exceptional 
and extremely unusual hardship to the 
alien’s spouse, parent, or child who is a 
citizen or an alien lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence.” 

Page 73, strike out section 246 (a) and 
substitute in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 246. (a) If, at any time within 5 years 
after the status of a person has been ad- 
justed under the provisions of section 244 of 
this act or under section 19 (c) of the Im- 
migration Act of February 5, 1917, to that of 
an alien lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence, it shall appear to the satisfaction 
of the Attorney General that the person was 
not in fact eligible for such adjustment of 
status, the Attorney General shall submit to 
the Congress a complete and detailed state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions 
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of law in the case. Such reports shall be 
submitted on the first and fifteenth day of 
each calendar month in which Congress is in 
session. If during the session of the Con- 
gress at which a case is reported, or prior to 
the close of the session of the Congress next 
following the session at which a case is re- 
ported, the Congress passes a concurrent 
resolution withdrawing suspension of de- 
portation, the person shall thereupon be sub- 
ject to all provisions of this act to the same 
extent as if the adjustment of status had not 
been made. If, at any time within 5 years 
after the status of a person has been adjusted 
under the provisions of section 245 or 249 of 
this act to that of an alien lawfully admitted 
for permanent residence, it shall appear to 
the satisfaction of the Attorney General that 
the person was not in fact eligible for such 
adjustment of status, the Attorney General 
shall rescind the action taken granting an 
adjustment of status to such person and 
canceling deportation in the case of such 
person if that occurred and the person shall 
thereupon be subject to all provisions of this 
act to the same extent as if the adjustment 
of status had not been made.” 

Page 93, the last line of section 284, strike 
out “specificaly” and substitute the word 
“specifically.” 

Page 97, line 4 of section 291, after the 
words “that he is”, insert the following 
“eligible to receive such visa or such docu- 
ment, or is.” 

Page 102, line 3 of subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 307, substitute “1953” for “1952.” 

Page 107, line 4 of section 315 (a), sub- 
stitute “relieved” for “relieve.” 

Page 110, line 11 of section 318, after the 
word Service.“, strike out the remainder of 
the section. 

Page 112, line 2 of paragraph (3), after 
the words “separation of the parents”, in- 
sert “or the naturalization of the mother if 
the child was born out of wedlock and the 
paternity of the child has not been estab- 
lished by legitimation.” 

Page 122, line 2 of subsection (c), sub- 
stitute the word “to” for “in.” 

Page 142, in the title of section 349, sub- 
stitute the word “naturalized” for “na- 
tionalized.” 

Page 143, line 9, substitute “twenty-fifth” 
for “twenty-third.” 

Page 144, paragraph (b), line 4, substi- 
tute “state” for “State.” 

Page 144, paragraph (b), line 5, substitute 
“state” for “State.” 

Page 148, paragraph (1), line 2 of section 
354, after the words “World War II.“, insert 
“or the Korean conflict.” 

Page 153, add the following sentence at 
the end of subsection (i): “The chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary of the Sen- 
ate and the chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House of Representatives 
may assign members of the staff of the said 
committees to serve on the staff of the com- 
mittee, without additional compensation, ex- 
cept for the reimbursement of expenses in- 
curred by such staff members as prescribed 
in this subsection.” 

Page 153, add a new subsection “(k)” to 
read: 

“(k) This section shall take effect on the 
date of the enactment of this act.“ 

On page 157, at the end of subsection (h) 
(2) add the following: “The second proviso 
to subsection (c) of section 3 of the act of 
June 25, 1948, as amended (62 Stat. 1009, 
64 Stat. 219), is further amended by deleting 
the language ‘and before January 1, 1949 
and by deleting the language ‘outside Italy 
or the American sector, the British sector, or 
the French sector of either Berlin or Vienna, 
or the American zone, the British zone, or 
the French zone of either Germany or 
Austria:“.“ 

On page 159, line 4 of subsection (E), 
change “243” to “242" and 244“ to “243.” 
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Page 159, section 403 (a) (5), change 
“1898” to “1893.” 

Page 158, last line of the page, after the 
words “held in Italy” strike out the word 
“on” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“between.” 

Page 159, line 1, after the date “April 18, 
1948,” insert the word “inclusive.” 

Page 162, strike out section 407 and sub- 
stitute in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 407. Except as provided in subsection 
(k) of section 401, this act shall take effect 
at 12:01 antemeridian United States east- 
ern standard time on the one hundred 
eightieth day immediately following the date 
of its enactment,” 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman reserv- 
ing the right to object, I think I know 
what the answer will be, but in order 
to make the Record clear I think that 
the gentleman should state that all of 
these amendments are purely clerical, 
and that none of them change the real 
text or the real purpose of the act. 

Mr. WALTER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, and they are all printed in the re- 
port with an explanation as to why the 
changes should be made. They carry the 
same numbers in the report. 

Mr. JENKINS. So that if the citizens 
of the United States who have been in- 
terested in this text as it has gone out 
see the printed text, we can safely as- 
sure them that these changes do not 
change the substantive law in any par- 
ticular. 

Mr. WALTER. That is exactly cor- 
rect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALTER: Page 
5, paragraph (6), substitute a semicolon 
for the period after the word “regulations” 
and add the following: “a special border 
crossing identification card may be issued 
by the Attorney General to an alien within 
the United States who has been given as- 
surance of the availability to him of an im- 
migration visa at a United States consulate 
located in foreign contiguous territory and 
whose admissibility to the United States has 
been predetermined in accordance with such 
conditions as may be prescribed by regula- 
tions.” 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is to pre- 
serve the situation that exists now be- 
tween Canada and the United States 
where there are frequent border cross- 
ings for the purpose of obtaining Amer- 
ican visas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman I offer 
another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, WALTER: Page 
94, section 281, line 2 of paragraph (6), 
strike out “215 (c)“ and insert “214 (c).“ 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is to cor- 
rect a typographical error. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALTER: Page 
105, section 309 (b), first line, substitute 
“405” in lieu of “404.” 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is offered for the same pur- 
pose, to correct a typographical error. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALTER: Page 
149, section 353, paragraph (3), line 2, strike 
out all language appearing after the word 
“ndturalization” and substitute in lieu there- 
of “and prior to the establishment of his 
foreign residence; or.“ 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is to pre- 
serve the citizenship of any naturalized 
citizen who has lived in the United States 


. for 25 years, and thereafter obtains em- 


ployment or goes to some other country 
for business purposes. If he goes to the 
country of which he was a national, at 
the end of 3 years he would lose his citi- 
zenship. If he gces to a third country, 
at the end of 5 years he would lose his 
citizenship. It is the opinion of the 
committee that after having resided in 
the United States for 25 years a citizen 
who has been a naturalized citizen for 
that period of time should be permitted 
to stay wherever his business requires 
him for a period in excess of the 3- and 
5-year periods. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CELLER: Section 
201 (a), change period at the end of sub- 
section to colon and add the following: 
“Provided further, That the unused portion 
of the sum total of all quotas for each fiscal 
year shall be made available in the following 
fiscal year in direct proportion to the quotas 
for each quota area affected, to immigrants 
specified in paragraph (4) of section 203 (a) 
of this title if such immigrants are deter- 
mined to be chargeable to quotas not exceed- 
ing 7,000 annually.” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I will 
say to the Members of the Committee 
that I expressed myself fully on this 
amendment in my previous remarks, 
By way of reiteration, the amendment 
provides in a word as follows: 

Where there are unused quotas, those 
unused quota numbers shall be dis- 
tributed equitably to those countries 
which have quotas below 7,000, so that 
the bulk of the British quota, for ex- 
ample, which is unused to a marked de- 
gree, would be pooled with other unused 
quotas, the quota from Ireland, for ex- 
ample, and that unused quota pool would 
be equitably divided amongst countries 
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that have quotas below 7,000, like, for 
example, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, Hungary, and so forth. 

As I indicated, in my opinion that 
would be the only way by which we 
could give a fair degree of justice, a modi- 
cum of justice, to those countries whose 
nationals wait for many, Many years be- 
fore they can get a quota number to en- 
able them to come to this country, be- 
cause quotas in many instances are 
mortgaged for years to come. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman would be good enough to explain 
further what he means by “equitable 
distribution”? 

Mr. CELLER. Let us assume you 
have, say 10 countries and you have a 
pool of say a thousand unused quota 
numbers. You would then take and add 
together all quotas of all countries hav- 
ing quotas of 7,000 or under. Then you 
would find out what proportion a given 
country’s quota bears to the total. Say, 
for example, Italy would have say 10 per- 
cent of the total of all quotas attributed 
to countries of 7,000 numbers or under, 
Italy would then have 10 percent of the 
thousand. Italy would then have 10 per- 
cent of all pooled unused quotas, If say 
Poland’s share would constitute 7 per- 
cent of the total of countries with 7,000 
or less Poland shall have 7 percent of 
all unused quotas. If Czechoslovakia 
has 5 percent, for example, it would get 
5 percent of the unused quota. If Spain 
has 3 percent, it would get 3 percent of 
the unused quota. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Does the use of the 
word “equitable” specify that there 
should be a semiproportionate method 
of allocating unused quotas? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not think I used 
the word “equitable” in the amendment, 
I simply used it in my argument here. 
But the amendment would be “equi- 
table.” 

Mrs. CHURCH. Is there any place in 
the amendment which would permit any 
authority or any department to use its 
own discretion in making those quotas? 

Mr. CELLER. No, there is a definite 
standard set. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Who will make the 
allocations in this case? 

Mr. CELLER. The State Department 
will make the allocations. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the adoption of this 
amendment would have the effect of de- 
stroying entirely our theory of national 
origins. I do not know whether or not 
the percentages that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER] has spoken about 
are correct. I do know that after many 
hours of deliberation it was decided 
unanimously by the committees of the 
House and the Senate not to depart from 
this theory of national origins. 

During the course of the hearings the 
same argument was raised by a witness 
by the name of Maslow, who is general 
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counsel for the American Jewish Con- 
gress. In the course of his testimony 
this colloquy developed: 

Representative WALTER. Suppose we adopt- 
ed some other method, how could we deter- 
mine where the people were to come from? 

Mr. Mastow. That is a fair question. 


Then he goes on to testify: 

The only fair way to decide, assuming they 
meet all the other tests and come within 
these priorities, is on the first-come first- 
served basis. 8 

Representative WALTER, I am thoroughly 
convinced of this: That, if your idea was 
written into law, our entire immigration for 
the next year would be from China. 

Mr. Mastow. You mean there are 150,000 
Chin-ze persons who could qualify? 

Representative WALTER. The registered re- 
quests, according to the information just 
given to me from the expert from the State 
Department, exceed a quarter of a million. 
On a world-wide level it would be between 
18,000,000 and 19,000,000. 


It seems to me that the only sound 
and sensible way to deal with this prob- 
lem is to continue the fundamental phi- 
losophy, and any departure from it would 
result in nobody knows what. I am not 
prepared at this moment to say to our 
British cousins, our strongest allies dur- 
ing this hour of danger, that we do not 
want them to continue to have the same 
opportunities they have always had ever 
since we have had an immigration law, 
and that we are going to pass on those 
quota numbers to those people who 
yesterday were shooting at us. It cer- 
tainly seems to me that if there is to be 
a departure from our fundamental phi- 
losophy, then it ought not to come until 
there has been a full and complete anal- 
ysis of the census of 1950. Our com- 
mittee has requested of the Bureau of the 
Census that this analysis should be made. 
They are working on it now. We have 
been informed it will take them upward 
of a year to prepare the material. But, 
until that material is ready so that we 
will not be legislating in the dark, I do 
not think we should depart from the 
practice which has been in existence 
since 1924. I ask you to vote down this 
amendment. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr.CELLER. Do you think we should 
continue a quota for Great Britain of al- 
most 65,000, when over the years Great 
Britain has never used that quota except 
in small numbers? Do you think that 
is proper when you consider all the other 
quota nations? 

Mr. WALTER. Of course, I do not re- 
gard immigration as a method of getting 
people or bringing people into the United 
States. The gentleman from New York 
talked about wasted numbers. I do not 
know whether they are wasted. Oppor- 
tunities are given to those people on a 
basis which we agreed on in 1924 as the 
basis for accepting them, and whether 
they are used or not, as I see it, is beside 
the point. 

Mr. CELLER. Have we not over the 
years, especially in the early ones, with 
our immigration policy endeavored to 
induce people to come into this country? 
When we were a vast unused continent 
decades ago. we needed people. See to 
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what extremes, for example, Australia 
and Canada are now going to induce peo- 
ple to come to their shores. That is be- 
cause they need the manpower. We 
needed manpower and offered all man- 
ner of inducements for labor to come in. 
Now while our physical frontiers may 
have closed, our spiritual and economic 
and cultural frontiers are unlimited in 
this country, and we should not be satis- 
fied merely with the brain and brawn of 
people presently here. We need new 
seed, the kind of seed which helped to 
make us what we are. The statistics tell 
us that unless we get new seed in this 
country, then because of the lengthening 
of life and the increased expectancy of 
life, by the year 1970 or soon after, our 
population will be static. In other words, 
deaths will be equivalent to births. We 
will not go forward from a population 
standpoint. When we consider the situa- 
tion in Russia, we find that Russia is ad- 
vancing her population tremendously 
and will continue to do so. A country 
with a static population is a country of 
the middle-aged, without the vigor and 
inventiveness of a growing people. From 
a defense angle alone we have to consider 
increasing population needs of this coun- 
try, because when that year is reached 


that will be a perilous year for us: 


namely, our population will be static and 
the Russian population advanced to a 
very, very marked degree. For offensive 
as well as defensive purposes we must 
watch that situation very carefully. This 
country has been built up by virtue of 
the brain and brawn that we siphoned off 
from various nations. That is what has 
made us great, because we have the high- 
est standard of living that civilization 
has ever seen. Therefore, I want to in- 
duce others to come into this good land 
of ours. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am still somewhat a 
newcomer to the House, but even though 
a newcomer I am interested in America. 
I am not at all persuaded that anyone 
outside of this country has any right 
whatever to come here. Some of the 
gentlemen have spoken as if there was 
some inherent right that people in other 
countries have, no matter what their 
status and condition may be, to come 
into this country. If they have anything 
at all, it is a privilege of coming into this 
country. If I know anything about 
privileges, they are something that can 
either be given or withheld. I maintain 
that we are in no position at this time 
to throw our gates wide open to all the 
world, especially in a time of trouble in 
which we find ourselves. 

If you followed the crime investiga- 
tion last year about this time you would 
not have failed to observe the enormous 
number of people who have been per- 
mitted to come into this country, even 
under conditions that were standard 
since the act of 1926, and the tremen- 
dous development of crime among a 
goodly portion of those who came here. 
I know of no right that anyone has ex- 
cept to come here and be a good Ameri- 
can citizen, 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. I think if the gentle- 
man will take the trouble to check on the 
crime statistics, he will find some of 
them very startling. The FBI will tell 
you that there is more crime among the 
native-born than among the aliens. I 
am telling you that is so. 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. But even 
granting that that is true—I am not in- 
formed on that—crime still exists 
among those who are undesirable citi- 
zens, however they came here, even if 
they came here by accident of birth, 
We should not throw the gates wide open 
to people who have demonstrated over a 
good many years that they are not yet 
of the type that can easily be built into 
good American citizens, 

It seems to me that the question of 
racial origins—though I am not a fol- 
lower of Hitler—there is something to it. 
We cannot tie a stone around its neck 
and drop it into the middle of the At- 
lantic just because it worked to the con- 
trary in Germany. The fact still re- 
mains that the peoples of Western 
Europe have made good American citi- 
zens. I come from there, and I am not 
conscious of any let-down in my loyalty 
to America. I believe that possibly sta- 
tistics would show that the Western 
European races have made the best citi- 
zens in America and are more easily 
made into Americans. In a time of trou- 
ble and stress, such as we are going 
through at this time, it seems to me it 
is a poor time to increase entry into our 
country of material that is questionable, 
when we have a very large proportion of 
people that we have not yet digested, 
and who have not yet learned the first 
principles of American citizenship. If 
there was some law that could take these 
people that you even wish to bring here 
and put them out on the prairies of the 
West, I maintain they would make good 
American citizens in a considerably 
shorter time than if you leave them 
penned up among the people of their 
own kind in the large eastern cities 
where they do not learn to talk English 
readily. They read their own news- 
papers. It has been my impression from 
the short space of time spent in those 
eastern cities that it takes almost three 
generations to make a good American 
citizen. 

I feel very strongly about this. I do 
not know that I have any opposition to 
any peoples at all; if I have, I am not 
conscious of it. I do not care what the 
color of their skin is; the only impor- 
tance with me is whether they are ma- 
terial that will make good American citi- 
zens readily; if they are, it is all right 
with me. I am opposed to the amend- 
ment because I am of the opinion it will 
tend to bring in many aliens, whose gen- 
eral characteristics seem to show they 
do not readily make the best American 
citizens, and the exigencies of the times 
seems to indicate that none of that type 
should be admitted at this time, either 
within or without quotas. America 
must guard its citizenship. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 
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I want to take this opportunity to ask 
the author of the amendment a ques- 
tion: How would the amendment affect 
unused quotas which developed during 
the war for such countries, say, as Italy? 
Does it apply to them at all? 

Mr. CELLER. It applies only to pros- 
pective quotas. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. In other words, 
it applies only to unused quotas which 
may develop in the future. 

Mr, CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, perhaps the parents, 
grandparents, or great-grandparents of 
most of us came from some other coun- 
try. The fact that they left their coun- 
try and then came here and became good 
citizens would not seem to be any proof 
that others now wanting to avail them- 
selves of a similar privilege would not 
make good citizens. I agree whole- 
heartedly with the views so logically ex- 
pressed by the gentleman from Idaho 
Mr. Woop]. I do know many people 
who came from abroad and who are good 
citizens even in the first generation. Ido 
not eavesdrop, but just a moment ago I 
heard my good friend from Illinois [Mr. 
Mason] suggest that he came from 
abroad. He is not even a first-genera- 
tion American; he is just an American, 
always loyal to this his land, never lack- 
ing either the ability or the words to 
preach Americanism—adherence to con- 
stitutional principles. 

But what this amendment, as I get it, 
would do would be to open wide the door 
to those countries whose people might 
or might not make good citizens after 
they arrived. I do not think that at 
this time we should take any chance on 
that. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] challenged the statement that 
a great many of those engaged in or- 
ganized crime came from the foreign- 
born. 2 

Mr. CELLER. I did not say organ- 
ized crime.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman did not say what? 

Mr. CELLER. I did not use the word 
“organized.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Very 
well; I will accept the gentleman’s state- 
ment. I will say “crime.” “Organized 
crime,” according to KEFAUVER, the fel- 
low, so he hopes, who is going to be the 
next President, or the nominee, anyway, 
the nominee—well, I will be very, very 
glad to see someone who is sincere in the 
belief that we should get rid of crime, 
including the criminals, in the present 
administration in the White House, but 
we need go no further than to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, Mr. Tarr, to get that 
kind of a President. 

Now, the record will show that organ- 
ized crime is headed by people most of 
whom came from abroad and even some 
of them that were fired out of here, de- 
ported, still conduct their criminal ac- 
tivities here. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 
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Mr. WALTER. I would call the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the fact that the 
provision in this bill with respect to the 
deportation of gamblers was inserted as 
a result of the investigations of the com- 
mittee headed by the gentleman to 
whom the gentleman from Michigan re- 
ferred. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. You 
mean that grass-roots candidate who is 
running throughout the country for the 
Democratic presidential nomination, 
who appeared on television? And who, 
until he put on his show and went on 
tour at the taxpayers’ expense was com- 


paratively an unknown? 
Mr. WALTER. The man who wears 
the peculiar hat. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Wears 
a peculiar hat. Well, I am glad he did 
no worse, if I may use that word, because 
I can think of some animal’s hide—pelt, 
I guess they call it, for a cap, which 
would not be quite as—well, I do not 
know how to put that—as acceptable in 
polite society, let us say as the coon-skin 
cap. I have noticed recently that it is 
not worn so frequently—perhaps be- 
cause some mistake it for part of a mink, 

The gentleman said that we were in 
such a state, woeful I think he said, that 
we needed new foreign seed to increase 
our population and to it add strength, 
courage, and apparently many other 
good qualities he seemed to think our 
people now lacked. 

To me that shows a most amazing lack 
of appreciation of our own people. I 
hope my friend, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN], will get that. 
That is what this country needs. So 
said the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], people from abroad to teach 
Americans their view of what Ameri- 
canism is and means. Just some more 
people abroad—from the islands of the 
seas to put a little vigor and life into us. 
I would not object so much to that if I 
thought any good would come out of it, 
but I do recall that our soldiers abroad 
are doing a pretty fair job in creating a 
desire for freedom and liberty among 
certain groups over there. Not only do 
the wives and children of our men in the 
Armed Forces want to come here, but 
most of the in-laws have the same 
desire. 

Now, one of my objections to bringing 
in so many of these people unclassified 
is that just as soon as they get here, in- 
stead of wanting to become good Ameri- 
cans, instead of subscribing to the prin- 
ciples of our Government, what do they 
do? They want to remake our society, 
they want to remake our laws, change 
them over, so to speak, into imitations 
of what they have been so anxious to 
leave behind them. They did not like 
where they came from, they did not like 
what they had there, and they are not 
satisfied when they get here, neverthe- 
less they want us to adopt and live under 
the same laws and conditions which 
made them dissatisfied. I, myself, do 
not know of any place you can consign 
them to and if I did I would not sug- 
gest it. But it does seem, after all, that 
the time has come when we should real- 
ize from the figures or from the facts 
disclosed in various committees of the 
House and Senate that most of our Com- 
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munists come from abroad; at least those 
who are powerful enough to have worked 
their way into the Federal Government. 
We should do a little more screening. 

I cannot go along with an amendment 
that would open wide the door of immi- 
gration. The gentleman said that we 
have to do something to bring them here. 
Did you ever hear of that one before? 
My understanding has always been that 
every mother’s son of them who lives 
abroad wants to come here not for the 
purpose of helping us, not for the pur- 
pose of sustaining or helping our Gov- 
ernment, but to better themselves indi- 
vidually. Every last one of them is, as 
an individual, an isolationist. Then I 
repeat, they get here, and many of them 
pay a pretty good fee to smart lawyers 
in this community, in New York, and 
elsewhere to get in, many of them do 
that, you know, anc just as soon as they 
get here they say our Government is no 
good, our way of life is no good, and 
they want to change it, just like Anna 
Rosenberg, who wants to take all the 
boys and girls and put them into the 
armed services. 

Why not screen carefully all those who 
now desire to make this their place of 
residence if not their home? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

LET’S SAVE AMERICA FOR AMERICANS 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to en- 
gage in this debate. Of course, I am for 
restricting immigration. For years and 
years the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
JENKINS! and I fought against opening 
up of the gates of immigration to those 
foreigners who come here to start 
trouble. 

Nine out of every ten of the Commu- 
nists that have been convicted of trea- 
son in this country were foreign born. 
If you want more of that element in 
here to help wreck this country, just 
continue to tear down the gates of im- 
migration. 

We have one man in this country now 
whom this House tried to deport. He 
has caused and is still causing infinite 
trouble. I refer to this bird out on the 
Pacific coast, Harry Bridges, who came 
in here directly from Australia. I do 
not know How he got to Australia, but 
you can look at his picture, and look at 
his record, and tell that by all means 
the other body made a horrible mistake 
when it buried that bill which the House 
passed to deport that dangerous indi- 
vidual. That bill I believe passed this 
House unanimously. 

Our first duty is to the American 
people, our first duty is to the people of 
the United States, and so far as I am 
individually concerned I am not for tear- 
ing down, or opening up, the gates of 
immigration to those elements that 
would undermine and destroy America, 
and every other civilized country in the 
world, if they had a chance. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 
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Mr. ARENDS. What happened to the 
bill that we passed regarding Harry 
Bridges? 

Mr. RANKIN. It passed the House 
and was buried in the other body. It 
is sleeping over there now, while Harry 
Bridges continues his communistic ac- 
tivities. He has caused more trouble 
probably than any other one individual 
in the country. 

We have a battle before us. Every- 
body has found out by this time that 
Communist Russia is bluffing. She does 
not intend to make war on us. But we 
have a cold war against these Reds here 
at home. 

I said the other day that you Repub- 
licans ought to be grateful to us Demo- 
crats. We have nominated your Presi- 
dential candidates for the last 15 years. 
We nominated Wendell Willkie, then we 
nominated that little mustached man 
from New York twice, and look at the 
billions now being spent in Europe to 
build up Eisenhower for you. Look what 
it is costing us taxpayers. 

So I say you ought to be more grateful. 

But I have always found that when- 
ever the safety of this Nation was at 
stake, the men who first rushed to the 
defense of the country to be the sons, 
grandsons, and collateral relatives of 
those brave men who wore the blue and 
the ones who wore the gray in the War 
Between the States. I am talking to you 
Americans now. I am not in favor of 
tearing down our immigration laws in 
this country for the elements that are 
flooding in here now and have been do- 
ing so for many years. I say this from 
experience. No man in this Congress has 
had more experience in fighting com- 
munism than have I. It was my amend- 
ment to the rules that created the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities as a 
standing committee of this House. 

In 1945 they were getting ready to kill 
or abolish the committee and to destroy 
all that vast wealth of records that we 
have that has been of such great value 
in running down and exposing the Com- 
munists who are here trying to under- 
mine and destroy this Government. 

I think we had better look out for 
America first, and not open these gates 
of immigration and fiood this country 
with more undesirables. 

So far as I am concerned, they can call 
me an isolationist if they want to. They 
called George Washington, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Benjamin Franklin, James Mon- 
roe, John Adams, and those other great 
men of the past isolationists. I have no 
objection to being classed with them. 

But I am a nationalist. I believe in 
America first. It is up to us to build the 
strongest nation the world has ever seen 
and lead the world by precept and exam- 
ple into a new day of peace, progress, and 
Frosperity. 

But we cannot do it by bribery at the 
expense of the overburdened taxpayers 
of this country, nor can you drive them 
to it with the bayonet, at the sacrifice 
of the lives of hundreds of thousands of 
American boys. 

I say, let us get back home, build up 
our own strength, and save America for 
Americans. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be reread. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER], 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CELLER: Strike 
out 202 (a) (5) and all of 202 (b) and sub- 
stitute the following: 

“202 (b). In addition to quotas for sep- 
arate quota areas comprising independent 
countries, self-governing dominions, and ter- 
ritories under the international trustee- 
ship system of the United Nations situate 
wholly within the Asia-Pacific triangle, 
which triangle shall comprise all quota areas 
and all colonies and other dependent areas 
situate wholly east of the meridian 60° east 
of Greenwich, wholly west of the meridian 
165° west, and wholly north of the parallel 
25° south latitude, there is hereby estab- 
lished an Asia-Pacific quota of 100 annual- 
ly, which quota shall not be subject to the 
provisions of subsection (e). Any immi- 
grant born within a colony or other de- 
pendent area situate wholly within the said 
Asia-Pacific triangle, who is attributable by 
as much as one-half of his ancestry to a 
people or peoples indigenous thereto, shall 
be chargeable to the Asia-Pacific quota.” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ex- 
pressed myself at length in my previous 
remarks on this subject. In a word, this 
provision would strike out the discrimi- 
nations against certain oriental peoples. 
For example, under the present statute, 
if a Japanese is married to an English- 
woman and a child is born unto that 
couple in England, presently the child, 
having been born in England, could 
come into this country under the English 
quota. However, under the provisions 
of the omnibus bill that has been sub- 
mitted here, H. R. 5678, that child would 
not be ascribed to the British quota but 
would be ascribed to the Japanese quota, 

Say a Polynesian is married to a 
Brazilian and a child is born in Brazil. 
Under the present statute that child 
could come in quotaless because it was 
born in the Western Hemisphere, but 
under the provisions of H. R. 5678 that 
child, born a half Polynesian, would 
come under a quota which is artificially 
set up called the Pacific-Asiatic triangle 
quota, which is 100. It is a sort of bas- 
ket clause that takes in the natives of 
all countries that do not have quotas. 
To my mind, that Asiatic-Pacific basket 
clause will wound the sensibilities of the 
people of Asia, people whose friendship 
we are endeavoring now to cultivate. It 
will be grist to the Communist mill. It 
will be bruited about throughout all Asia 
that we are discriminating violently 
against these peoples. For that reason, 
I do hope the amendment will prevail. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in the first place, the 
hypothetical case discussed by the gen- 
tleman from New York could not exist 
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because the half-Japanese child born in 
England would not be admissible in any 
event because of the prohibition of the 
existing law against Japanese or half- 
Japanese, so that is entirely in error. 
However, more important than that, if 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man is adopted it would make eligible 
for admission to the United States over 
2,000,000 orientals on this continent, 
something that is opposed by the Jap- 
anese-Americans in this country. Let 
me read to you what they say about the 
provision with respect to the Asia-Pacific 
triangle: 

We reluctantly acknowledge that the po- 
litical realities which conceived this formula 
remain today. Opening wide— 


That is what the adoption of this 
amendment would do— 
the doors of immigration to the hundreds of 
thousands of orientals now residing in Can- 
ada and Central and South America would 
threaten to revive the now dead anti- 
orientalism of the west coast. 


Nobody knows better than this group 
what this bill should contain with re- 
spect to the admission of orientals or 
partial orientals into the United States. 
I ask that the amendment be rejected. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. Is it not true that 
the substance of this is that if there is 
an undesirable any place who is not 
granted admission directly, this will 
take him in and give him a chance? 

Mr. WALTER. It means there are 
available 100 quota numbers in this tri- 
angle for the use of those people. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
amendment is not to open wide the gates 
for a flood of orientals into this coun- 
try, it is simply to apply the present 
tests that we apply to every other racial 
group in the world. Why do we pick out 
the orientals by saying that it does not 
matter whether you are born in Eng- 
land, France, Brazil, or some other part 
of the world, than, let us say, Indochina, 
you are still 50 percent Indochinese even 
though you are born in France or you 
are born in South Africa. All we say 
is because you are 50 percent Indo- 
chinese, you should not be discriminated 
against. That is the only purpose of this 
bill. 

I would like to read to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania the remarks of Mr. 
Mike Masaoka on behalf of the Japa- 
nese American Citizens League. I think 
that we recognize that this is the out- 
standing league representing Japanese- 
Americans in this country. He said the 
following: 

The pending bills repeal the racial-exclu- 
sion barriers as to nations but not as to the 
natives of these same Asian nations residing 
in the New World. As far as they go, they 
are commendable, but they should go one 
step further. They should place all persons, 
irrespective of race, on the same level of 
equality everywhere in the world. 
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That is all that the Celler amendment 
is trying to do—to place them all on an 
equal basis, and not to single out the 
orientals and say if you are 50 percent 
oriental, you have to come in under the 
quota of the Asiatic Pacific triangle. 
That is discrimination of the worst kind. 

In addition, Mr. Masaoka goes on to 
say: 

For immigration purposes from Latin 
America and Canada, the pending bills place 
all Asian and Pacific peoples on the same 
level of equality, but not on the same level 
as Europeans, Africans, and those of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Fears that immigrants of Asian extraction 
would flood our gates via countries bordering 
us to the North and South are groundless 
in our considered judgment, for every nation 
in the Pan American Union has for many 
years past either practiced a policy of com- 
plete exclusion (which was patterned after 
our laws in this regard) or rigidly controlled 
immigration from the Orient. 


We are not going to be flooded by par- 
tially oriental peoples from Latin Amer- 
ica or from Canada, because they have 
been using the same exclusion laws that 
we have; the same rigidly restrictive 
immigration. 

He goes on to say: 

We do not anticipate that any of these na- 
tions will open its gates to the free immigra- 
tion of peoples from the Pacific basin. 

And since our immigration laws authorize 
the admission only of native-born citizens 
of these Western Hemisphere nations, only a 
relatively few individuals would qualify 
for entry. 

The extension of pending legislation to 
eliminate racial distinctions between the na- 
tive born of these Latin-American countries 
and Canada would not disturb our basic im- 
migration concepts that are founded upon 
the national origins idea. 


I could read to you the opposition to 
this particular section of the bill by the 
American Federation of Labor, the Lib- 
eral Party of the State of New York, the 
International Institutes, the American 
Jewish Congress, the Councils for Com- 
munity Action in my own district, one 
of the outstanding civic organizations 
in New York City, the American Friends 
Services Committee—a Quaker organiza- 
tion—The National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference is strongly in favor of this 
Celler Amendment. Many of the or- 
ganizations that have been working in 
this field oppose this discriminatory sec- 
tion of the bill, and support the Celler 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the committee 
will see fit to pass this very, very im- 
portant amendment. 

In addition, I would like to endorse 
what my colleague, the gentleman from 
New York, said about the international 
implications of this section of the bill. 
We are trying to tell the people of the 
world that we are their friends, and 
that we believe in the equality of nations, 
and here we turn around and pass a 
section in this bill which is singling out 
the orientals and saying to them, “You 
are different, you are lower than we 
are.” 7 


Mr. Chairman, I hope the committee - 


will support the amendment offered: by 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
CELLER], 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. CELLER) there 
were—ayes 25, noes 70. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present, and I object to the vote 
on the ground that there is no quorum 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
count. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for a teller vote. 

Mr. RANKIN. A point of order, Mr. 
Chairman. A demand for a vote on the 
ground that there is no quorum present 
is not in order in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. CELLER. I ask for a teller vote, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count for a quorum. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my 
point of order of no quorum at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for a teller vote. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. GRAHAM 
and Mr. CELLER. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
29, noes 102. 3 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ọffer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CELLER: That 
section 202 (c) be amended as follows: 

“202 (e). Any immigrant born in a colony 
or other component or dependent area of a 
governing country for which no separate or 
specific quota has been established, unless 
a nonquota immigrant as provided in sec- 
tion 101 (a) (27) of this act, shall be 
chargeable to the quota of the governing 
country.” 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, very 
briefly, this amendment does away with 
racial discrimination as far as certain 
colonies of the Caribbean area are con- 
cerned. Presently, if a person were born, 
say, in the island of Jamaica, that per- 
son comes to this country under the 
British quota, because Jamaica happens 
to be a British colonial possession. If 
he happened to be born in Guadeloupe, 
St. Martin, that individual having been 
born in a French colonial possession, the 
quota number is chargeable to the 
mother country, to wit, France. 

Under the bill H. R. 5678, the omnibus 
immigration bill, there is a quota set up 
of 100, say, for the island of Jamaica; 
a quota number of 100 for the island of 
Martinique, a quota sort of within a 
quota, a rather anomalous situation. 

Many organizations have objected 
strenuously to this discrimination. For 
example, the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference says: 


It would seem more in accord with the 
objectives of hemisphere policy to accord 
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nonquota status not only to natives of 
independent countries, but to accord it also 
to natives of colonies, dependencies situated 
wholly within the Western Hemisphere. 


So the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference would go further than I 
would go. The National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference says that when a per- 
son is born in a Pan-American country, 
namely Central America, South Amer- 
ica, Canada, such a person comes into 
this country quota-free. I think the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
would want a similar situation to be 
applicable to the natives of these colonies 
in thé Caribbean. 

I would like to have the status quo 
maintained; namely, that natives of 
those colonies would be attributed to the 
mother country’s quota. But now it is 
said that we should discriminate—that is 
the only word I can use—and provide 
that only 100 shall come from Jamaica, 
only 100 shall come from Curacao, a 
Dutch dependency. Why is that? Is 
it merely coincidental that those who 
come from the island of Jamaica may be 
colored? I leave that for your judg- 
ment; and if that be so, then we pick 
out the colored race for discrimination 
in this bill. The judgment is yours. 
If you vote for this amendment as I 
hope you will, you then indicate to the 
Nation and the world that you want no 
discrimination on the ground of race or 
color. If you vote down this amendment 
then I think the contrariwise can be at- 
tributed to you, that you do want that 
kind of discrimination. 

The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee is on record as being in favor 
of the words of my amendment. The 
American Friends Service Committee 
stated: 

We also urge that nonquota status be ac- 
corded all natives of the Western Hemi- 
sphere without discrimination. 


Their point of view is exactly on all 
fours with that of the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER]. 

Mr. Chairman, for the first time in 
my life—I suppose there is always a first 
time for this sort of thing—I have been 
charged with prejudice. That I resent 
because there is not a word of truth in 
the intimations that this language under 
discussion was designed to prejudice any- 
body. The fact of the matter is that 
“nonquota immigrants” include natives 
of the Republic of Haiti and the Domini- 
can Republic, and if Jamaica had its in- 
dependence then the residents of that 
island would also be quota exempt. But 
it certainly does not seem fair to me, 
Mr. Chairman, to give to the British 
colonies a greater preference than is 
given to Australia or to New Zealand or 
to India or to Ceylon. 

The language contained in the bill, 
the language which the gentleman from 
New York seeks to amend, treats the 
colonies and the countries of the com- 
monwealth exactly the same. . 
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In addition to that, there is the prob- 
lem of protecting the labor market in 
the Virgin Islands. Let me read part 
of a letter that came to the committee 
from the St. Thomas Labor Union: 

Because of the fact that the British im- 
migration quota has never been filled, em- 
ployers here embrace the opportunity to 
sponsor hundreds of British Islanders for 
immigration visas. Obviously, if this prac- 
tice is continued the island will be swamped 
by these foreigners and the result will be the 
same as if the immigration barriers were 
removed. 


Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend, 
ment be defeated. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
amendment is clear, and I would like to 
get away from the question of discrimi- 
nation a moment. I impugn no mo- 
tives of prejudice to my good friend from 
Pennsylvania. I respect him and know 
his record too well to intimate any such 
prejudice on his part. However, I think 
that we should approach the problem of 
these West Indies colonies from a broader 
point of view than that from which the 
committee has seemed to have ap- 
proached it up to this point. 

Suppose Jamaica was an independent 
country such as the Dominican Republic 
or Cuba. Her population would then, 
like all the other people of the Western 
Hemisphere, be free to emigrate within 
our hemisphere as nonquota immigrants 
and they would be free to come into this 
country or to the Virgin Islands or to 
any other Territory of the United States. 
So I think that the problem boils down 
to whether we are going to single out the 
citizens of Jamaica, the citizens of Mar- 
tinique, or any other colonials of the West 
Indies and say to them, “You are going 
to be put on a different basis and a dif- 
ferent footing than any other peoples in 
the Western Hemisphere.” Now what 
we are trying to build is a sense of unity 
and cooperation in this hemisphere. 
These peoples in World War II were very 
helpful to us. They provided us with 
naval and air bases in Jamaica and Mar- 
tinique, and also training camps for our 
troops. We should not now turn against 
them and say, “Thank you for helping 
us in World War II, but we do not like 
you as much as we like all the other peo- 
ples of the other Americas, so we are 
going to only let 100 of you come into 
this country a year.” 

Iam not at all sure that the old system 
of attributing the Jamaicans and the 
other colonials in the West Indies to 
their mother country quotas was a fair 
one. I go along with the National Catho- 
lic Rural Life Conference, who said that 
perhaps they should be pulled out from 
under this quota-of-the-mother-country 
concept and placed like all other Amer- 
icas on the equal footing of a nonquota 
status. I think that is the only fair, the 
only dignified thing for the United States 
to do if we expect to have the support 
for our leadership of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Let us forget about this question of 
discrimination. Let us approach it from 
the point of view of equality for all citi- 
zens of the Western Hemisphere. Let us 
give the Jamaicans and the other colo- 
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nials the same rights that we give the 
citizens of the Dominican Republic, Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, Cuba, or of any South 
American country. Let us treat them 
equally, members of the Committee. Let 
us support the Celler amendment. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know who the 
gentleman was who spoke a few minutes 
ago and who said that he was a freshman 
Congressman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORRESTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That 
was our colleague, the gentleman from 
Idaho, Dr. Woop. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I happen to be also 
a freshman Congressman, but I want to 
Say to the freshman, the doctor, that he 
does not have to take a back seat to any- 
body here when it comes to being a real 
American. You do not know how glad 
I am to hear someone get up in the well 
of this House and say to the people desir- 
ing to come into this country, that com- 
ing into this country and acquiring citi- 
zenship is not a right. I want them to 
understand and to know it is an exalted 
privilege—a privilege we can grant or 
deny. 

I am glad to hear the gentleman from 
New York say that he wants to eliminate 
the question of discrimination at the 
present time. That is quite unusual so 
far as the gentleman is concerned, and if 
my memory is correct 

Mr. ROOSEVELT: I think my record 
is very clear that I have always opposed 
discrimination, and it is in that sense 
that I want to remove discrimination 
from this discussion, 

Mr. FORRESTER. And if my memory 
serves me correctly, the gentleman from 
New York is the first gentleman who 
used the word “discrimination” in this 
debate. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FORRESTER. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. A point 
of order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. The gentleman has 
yielded to me. I have the floor and I do 
not yield to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Georgia yield to the gentleman 
from New York? 

Mr. FORRESTER. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. My 
point of order is that a Member desiring 
to be heard should first address the 
Chair, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. FORRESTER. So far as I am 
concerned, Mr. Chairman, I waive that, 
and I am ready to yield to the gentle- 
man, and ready to answer the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. A point 
of order, Mr. Chairman. A Member 
cannot waive a point of that kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
again correct. 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
the honorable Member from Georgia, the 
honorable gentleman from Michigan, 
and my colleagues on the committee, I 
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just want to keep the record clear. Iwas 
not the first to bring the word “discrim- 
ination” into this debate. I repeated 
what has been mentioned before because 
I wanted to make clear to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania that I imply no mo- 
tives of prejudice to him. 

Mr.. FORRESTER. I am aware of 
that, but I think on the amendment just 
before this, the gentleman did bring in 
the word “discrimination” to this floor. 
But regardless of that, I want to say that 
I think this word “discrimination” has 
been used so much that it has just about 
lost its effectiveness. The truth of it is, 
I happen to come from a section of the 
country where, some people say, we be- 
lieve in discrimination, but since I have 
gotten up here I have found out that the 
people from my section do not know 
anything about that term. As a matter 
of fact, since I have been here, and I 
might as well say it to you right here 
and now, I have come to the realization 
that the persons who are being discrim- 
inated against in America are the old- 
fashioned Yankee and the old-fashioned 
southerner. 

I want to say another thing, too. You 
know, it is strange to me, but the men 
who are always hollering “discrimina- 
tion“ I find are living in the most palatial 
apartments in Washington and driving 
the best automobiles, and as far as they 
themselves are concerned, they are so far 
up in the upper bracket that they know 
that that question can never confront 
them. 

One of the reasons I am complaining 
is that I happen to be one of these fellows 
who is just an ordinary person. I come 
from a section where we have to rub 
shoulders with this thing, and we have 
to look at it in a practical sort of way. 

I want to tell you another thing. We 
might as well get down to brass tacks, 
It is high time we approach all matters 
purely on the basis of what is good for 
our country, and stop injecting immate- 
rial issues into every debate that actual- 
ly few believe in, and none practice, 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether 
I will fit into the definition of Yankee or 
any of the other sectionalistic words that 
have been used during the course of the 
debate today. I do not know whether 
my father and mother came here because 
somebody gave them the exalted right or 
the exalted privilege to come here, but I 
do know that none of us would be here 
today if their forebears had not had the 
absolute right to come here before the 
time that some Congress wrote into this 
Nation’s law the provision making it only 
an exalted privilege. 

I do not know who it was that divided 
the world geographically by sections, but 
it certainly was no divine power. I know 
that those of you who remember the 
words of the Book of Leviticus know 
there is no division there when God en- 
joined us to proclaim liberty throughout 
all the land, whether it be Yankeeland or 


“Southern land or Europe or the West 


Indies. 

No Member of this Congress has any 
right to be resentful because amend- 
ments are offered to this bill and no one 
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of us has any right to attack the good 
faith of any other Member for any posi- 
tion he or she takes as to any portion of 
the bill or any amendment to it. 

I do not care who first brings in the 
word “discrimination,” but if you look 
at the bill and try to determine where 
the merit or lack of merit lies, you will 
find there is discrimination written all 
through the bill. It should be our duty 
and our function regardless of name- 
calling and regardless of who offers the 
amendment or who opposes it to look at 
the bill and the language of the amend- 
ment. Is there discrimination in the 
bill as proposed, and is there an attempt 
by the amendment to eliminate that dis- 
crimination? You must come to the 
conclusion if you are going to look upon 
this fairly and soundly and logically that 
there is discrimination in this bill and 
there is discrimination in this very sec- 
tion of the bill which is sought to be 
amended by the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER]. 

He quoted to you from a Catholic 
organization which supports his amend- 
ment. The gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Rooskvxrr] quoted a Jewish organ- 
ization that opposes the objectionable 
language, and from a Quaker organiza- 
tion that is opposed to this precise part 
of the bilì which is sought to be amended. 

If you will look at page 744 of the 
hearings, you will find that the Young 
Women’s Christian Association came in 
and found fault with this precise lan- 
guage in this bill because it is discrimina- 
tory—discriminatory against Negroes or 
persons of darker skin than that of some 
of us. And no matter what you may say, 
it is apparently, even though the words 
are not used there, aimed against the 
colored people of the British West In- 
dies. New Zealanders and Australians 
come here in very few numbers, and it is 
not intended to apply to them, but it is 
intended to apply to the British West In- 
dies. You should take that provision 
out as the amendment suggests, and then 
nobody can accuse you of trying to dis- 
criminate against people no matter 
where they may come from. Just as they 
came to these United States before we 
became a United States of America from 
all parts of the world, and sought refuge 
here from persecution, and built up this 
great free nation of ours, we ought to, 
within the limits of our screening them 
to make sure they will be good Ameri- 
cans, discard any semblance of racial or 
religious discrimination from our laws. 
You cannot eliminate that from this bill 
unless you adopt the amendment as of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York. 
I trust the amendment will prevail. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. The gentleman quoted 
from a statement by the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. I would like to 
call your attention to the last sentence 
in their statement with respect to this 
particular problem. They said, “The 
suggestion that such groups should be 
accorded independent minimum quotas 
on the same basis as natives of inde- 
pendent countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere would appear to be sound.” 
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That is exactly what has been done in 
the bill, so that instead of opposing it, 
they are supporting it. 

Mr. MULTER. Let us be fair. You 
must read that as part of the entire 
statement, and not out of context. Read 
the whole statement. It begins, “We are 
disappointed in the suggestion that im- 
migrants born in a colony or other de- 
pendent area, for which no separate 
quota area has been established, shall 
be chargeable to the quota of the gov- 
erning country up to the limit of 100 
per year.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a new and in- 
teresting concept of wealth in our coun- 
try, and I think if Members will search 
their minds, they will agree with me 
about it. We now honor those rich peo- 
ple who treat their wealth as a trust. 
They have made their wealth in Amer- 
ica, and they treat it—many of them 
do—as a trust for benefiting the coun- 
try, whether it is in education or charity 
or some other form of showing that they 
regard great wealth as a way in which 
to help their fellow Americans. 

I am a child of immigrant parents, 
and so are many here, too—I like to 
think that we, in America, born here or 
naturalized here, keep this great heri- 
tage as a trust, as a trust for as many 
people of the world as we can suitably 
admit as we ourselves or our forefathers 
were admitted before us—as a trust for 
the highest kind of example in human 
living, let alone democracy or a repub- 
lican form of government, that the world 
has ever known. It seems to me we 
ought to debate this whole bill in that 
spirit. 

I think all of us know that Judge Wal- 
ter’s committee has done a very hard 
job in trying to codify the law. I think 
that is the sense in which these amend- 
ments are offered. I expect to offer 
some, and others will, too. We think 
that the bill needs a good deal of cor- 
rection. This is a big job, and a big 
bill, and difficulties are bound to creep 
in. 


I think this amendment which the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
is seeking to have the committee adopt 
deals with one of the major difficulties. 
It comes down to this because Members, 
when they think of the word “discrim- 
ination,” generally have in their minds 
that it applies to color or race or creed, 
I do not think that would be necessarily 
apt in this case. I think the question 
is: Is it discrimination against citizens 
of the Americas? 

Let us understand that we are talking 
in a concept of the national security. 
We are spending billions of dollars for 
national security. The Caribbean is 
right on our doorstep, as are the other 
countries of South and Central America. 
Those are important defenses at our 
door. This is the good will of people 
which we certainly want to keep. 

The provision against which this 
amendment is directed is discrimination 
against other citizens of the Americas, 
treating them differently than we do the 
citizens of sovereign countries of the 
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Americas because they happen to be pos- 


sessions or colonies. In a sense we tol- 
erate those foreign possessions under the 
Monroe Doctrine because they have not 
been troublesome. But we do not think 
of them except as a part of the Ameri- 
cas. It is in a spirit of the brotherhood 
of the people of America, in a spirit of 
the policy of the good neighbor that this 
amendment should be considered. I be- 
lieve that in terms of our own security 
and majesty as a nation we should pass 
this amendment. You know the difficul- 
ties which were caused by the Oriental 
Exclusion Acts, in alienating our friends 
in the Far East. Here is something 
much closer to home. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to hold out a real hand of friend- 
ship to our next-door neighbors in the 
Caribbean when it counts, and show that 
we treat those people in the West Indies 
just as we do all of our other brethren 
of the Americas. I think it ought to be 
considered entirely in terms of Ameri- 
can security, foreign policy, and friend- 
ship with our next-door neighbors, and 
on that ground the amendment ought to 
pass. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. IS there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. i 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I have always had difficulty 
in understanding just where the line of 
preference ended and that of discrimina- 
tion began. We all have our preferences. 
As I suggested one day to a member of 
the minority who said a great deal about 
discrimination, every one of us discrim- 
inates when we exercise our preference 
for anything, as for example, to get 
married, or almost anything else we do. 

Our forefathers who founded this 
country came here, I have been told, to 
escape persecution. They wanted to 
enjoy liberty and freedom. But, if I re- 
member correctly, about the first thing 
they did when they got here was to say 
that no one here in America should drink 
tea made from a certain shipment to 
Boston that came from Great Britain. 
They sure discriminated against that 
tea—they dumped it into the harbor. 
Then, the next thing they did was to 
fight Great Britain and finally kick the 
British armies out. Yes, they surely dis- 
criminated against the British in those 
days. There is no doubt about that. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] just said that what this country 
needed was a new people, new seed. Evi- 
dently, he has so little faith in the pres- 
ent generation of Americans that he 
thinks we must go abroad and import 
more people in order to be able to con- 
tinue our existence. He sure was com- 
pletely wrong in his statement that our 
people do not live as long as in other 
days. 

I want to ask the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER], continuing his argu- 
ment, does he mean that when people 
come here from abroad, regardless of 
their station in life, their knowledge, 
their physical or mental condition, or 
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their race, that they should intermarry 
with those who are here and create a 
new race of people? Is that your argu- 
ment? 

Mr. CELLER. I said before that we 
are approaching a situation in this coun- 
try, because of the lengthening life ex- 
pectancy, that in the not far-distant 
future our population will become static. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Oh, the 
tendency is that we now live longer than 
before? 

Mr. CELLER. Now you asked me a 
question. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I asked 
you whether you advocated intermar- 
riage with those people who are, under 
your amendment, to be brought here 
from abroad. 

Mr. CELLER. I advocated nothing of 
the sort. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What 
do you advocate? 

Mr. CELLER. I want to have this 
pending amendment passed. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. All 
right. That is all. This gentleman 
wants to bring these people in to 
strengthen this Nation, but he discrim- 
inates against them by saying that he 
does not advocate intermarriage with 
those who are here. He does not want 
to let them marry other people who are 
here. Why is he not consistent? He 
advocates the practicing of discrimina- 
tion by those he would admit by holding 
that they should not intermarry with 
our own citizens. i 

One moment he condemns discrimina- 
tion. With his next breath he urges it 

be adopted by those his amendment 
would bring here. 

I go along with my friend from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN] in one thing. I 
am glad to see him here. Over the years 
he has insisted that if there were any 
people in this country that needed pro- 
tection from those who practice dis- 
crimination while condemning it, it was 
the white gentiles. Is not that what 
you have here? I have no question. 
My answer is “Yes.” You will find that 
is the right answer. Who practices dis- 
crimination? Think that one over, 
Judge, from your own knowledge. Here 
is the situation; I ask you to look at the 
record of the various commissions and 
groups that have been created here under 
the last and the present administra- 
tion. Who was it that was discriminated 
against? I recall one group that ob- 
tained control of a commission, a com- 
mission created to prevent discrimina- 
tion, and what did that group do? Al- 
though they numbered but 9 percent of 
the population they held 52 percent of 
the jobs and spent 59 percent of the 
money that was appropriated to prevent 
discrimination, and they discriminated 
against every white American. Deeds 
of kindness, not words, from social re- 
formers, so-called, and professional 
troublemakers is what we need. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this is another danger- 
ous amendment that tends to wreck our 
immigration laws and flood this country 
with undesirable elements. We have had 
too many questionable characters swarm- 

ing into this country already, bringing 
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with them communism, atheism, an- 
archy, infidelity, and hatred for Ameri- 
can institutions. 

Instead of bringing in more of that 
ilk we had better begin to deport some 
who have already arrived, if we want 
to save this country from destruction at 
the hands of the enemies within our 
gates. 

If certain individuals who have spoken 
for this and other similar amendments 
had the power to write the immigration 
laws of this country, and to govern our 
people generally, I would say, God save 
America.” 

They whine about discrimination. Do 
you know who is being discriminated 
against? The white Christian people of 
America, the ones who created this Na- 
tion, who established our independence 
and who have maintained it throughout 
the years, who have fought its battles in 
times of war and sustained its insti- 
tutions in times of peace. I am talking 
about the white Christian people of the 
North as well as of the South. They are 
the ones who are being discriminated 
against. 

Never have I seen such beastly treat- 
ment as has been meted out to the white 
children here in the District of Columbia 
by this administration. The innocent 
white children here in Washington have 
been driven from their playgrounds, and 
from their swimming pools, with the 
result that the white people are moving 
over into Virginia and out into Maryland 
by the tens of thousands. The white 
women in the various departments of 
the Government are being subjected to 
the most beastly treatment ever imposed 
on the white women of this country. 

And the administration’s crazy order 
wiping out segregation in the Armed 
Forces has done more to lower the 
morale of our servicemen than anything 
else that has taken place. Our white 
boys are being treated like dogs at a time 
when untold thousands of them are giv- 
ing up their lives in the “police action“ 
in Korea, concerning the beginning of 
which Congress was not even consulted. 

This same element is trying to force 
the communistic FEPC onto the people 
of the various States. If you will go back 
and search the record, you will find that 
the FEPC is a part of the Communist 
platform. It is doing more to drive in- 
dustry out of the States where it has 
been written into their laws than prob- 
ably anything else that has ever hap- 
pened. 

They are trying to force this so-called 
antisegregation onto the people of the 
South. It is also Communist-inspired; 
and if it is forced onto the South, which 
means forcing the Negroes into our white 
schools, the chances are that the South- 
ern States will go to private school sys- 
tems. Then many of the Negroes in 
those States will not have any schools at 
all. The better element of the Negroes 
in the South do not want this FEPC, and 
they are not in favor of this antisegre- 
gation program. You notice I said “Ne- 
groes” and not “Neegroes.” The Negroes 
of the South know who are their friends; 
and they are finding out who are their 
enemies. This agitation is causing un- 
told thousands of them to lose their 
homes and to move north into congested 
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centers where race trouble is more dan- 
gerous than it has ever been in the 
Southern States. 

The members of this communistic 
racial minority that is behind this drive 
to wipe out segregation in our public 
schools in the South are doing so in 
order to try to force amalgamation of 
the whites and Negroes, and in that way 
destroy the white race. They do not 
give a tinker’s damn about the Negroes, 
and the Negroes of the South know it. 

When they have race trouble in the 
South the Negroes run to the white people 
for protection. When they have race 
trouble in the North they run the other 
way. There were more Negroes killed in 
the Chicago race riot, just after the First 
World War, than had been killed in my 
State since the Civil War. 

You will remember that there was also 
a race riot in Springfield, II., the home 
town of Abraham Lincoln, and one here 
in Washington just after the First World 
War. There is no telling the trouble that 
is ahead for you people in the Northern 
States unless you join us in turning back 
this tide of communistic fanaticism 
which these amendments represent. 

Communism is racial. A racial minor- 
ity seized control in Russia and in all her 
satellite countries, such as Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and many other coun- 
tries I could name. Just a little group 
at the top have control, and they know 
that if the people of those countries ever 
get a chance at them their yellow heads 
will roll in the sawdust. 

They have been run out of practically 
every country in Europe in the years gone 
by, and if they keep stirring race trouble 
in this country and trying to force their 
communistic program on the Christian 
people of America, there is no telling 
what will happen to them here. 

The Communists are behind this so- 
called anti-genocide movement which 
they are trying to force onto this country 
through the so-called United Nations. 
Do you know what genocide means? 
Among other things, it means “causing 
serious bodily or mental harm to mem- 
bers of a national, ethnical, racial, or 
religious group.” Iam quoting from the 
record. If this Genocide Convention, 
as it is called, is passed by the Sen- 
ate, and you are charged with commit- 
ting physical or mental injury to such a 
group, you can be prosecuted for geno- 
cide. Prosecuted where? Either in the 
State where it was committed, “or by 
such international penal tribunal as may 
have jurisdiction with respect to those 
contracting parties which shall have ac- ` 
cepted its jurisdiction.” 

In other words, you could be tried in 
a foreign country. 

It is about time that Members of both 
Houses of Congress woke up to the dan- 
gers confronting us and turned back this 
tide of communistic fanaticism that not 
only threatens the safety of our coun- 
try, but threatens the destruction of our 
Christian civilization. 

By all means this amendment should 
be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be reread. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reread the Celler amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. CELLER) there 
were—ayes 22, noes 90. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, that 
was a real victory for America. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. HOoLIFIELD, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 5678) to revise the laws 
relating to immigration, naturalization, 
and nationality, and for other purposes, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


STATEMENT IN BEHALF OF THE TAX 
SETTLEMENT BOARD BILL 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when the taxpayers of the United States 
face the largest burden in peacetime his- 
tory, it is of the utmost importance that 
they should have confidence in the Gov- 
ernment’s machinery for collecting taxes 
and adjusting disputes involving the 
proper amount of tax. 

Our whole income-tax system de- 
pends to a very large extent upon the 
average taxpayer’s belief that he is get- 
ting fair treatment in relation to 
everybody else. It is essential not only 
that no taxpayer should receive favors 
or pay less than his fair tax, but also 
that the taxpayer who has an honest 
difference of opinion about the amount 
of tax due should be able to obtain a 
prompt, impartial, and inexpensive set- 
tlement of the controversy. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
attempted to provide machinery for set- 
tlement of tax controversies by estab- 
lishment in the district offices of an ap- 
pellate division which deals with tax 
cases on an informal basis with the tax- 
payer and his legal or accounting repre- 
sentative. But despite this appellate 
machinery within the Bureau, there has 
long been a feeling on the part of tax- 
Payers that when they appeal the de- 
cision of a revenue agent they are still 
dealing with officials whose primary re- 
sponsibility is to collect as much rev- 
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enue as possible, and so to a certain 
extent they face a judge who is also a 
prosecutor. Their only alternative to 
accepting the decision of Bureau officials 
is litigation in the Tax Court or the 
district court. This is particularly ag- 


gravating when the amount of tax in. 


dispute, although it may represent a sub- 
stantial sum to the taxpayer, does not 
justify the expense of a formal appeal 
to the courts. 

To remedy this situation, I proposed 
the creation of an independent, infor- 
mal tax settlement board in a bill 
which I first introduced 3 years ago. 
I have introduced it again in the present 
session as H. R. 1062. An agency to 
settle tax controversies of the kind pro- 
posed in this bill is even more urgently 
needed in the circumstances we face to- 
day. 

The reorganization of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue under Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 involves decentralization and 
greater responsibility in the hands of 
regional or local administrators. The 
employees of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue who handle appeals in tax cases 
will be even more closely tied in to those 
whose primary responsibility is collect- 
ing revenue. Desirable though this may 
be from the administrative point of view, 
it is not likely to restore the taxpayer’s 
confidence that he can get absolutely 
fair and impartial treatment without 
resorting to litigation. 

On the other hand, the creation of an 
independent tax settlement board whose 
sole responsibility was to adjust tax 
controversies as fairly and inexpen- 
sively as possible would help immeasur- 
ably to convince taxpayers that their 
Government will give them honest and 
impartial treatment. The very exist- 
ence of such a board would give taxpay- 
ers a new feeling of confidence in their 
dealings with the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, because they would always 
know that an inexpensive avenue of ap- 
peal was open to them. 

It has been argued that the tax set- 
tlement board provided in my bill would 
encourage taxpayers to make extreme 
and unwarranted claims and allegations 
without proof or affidavit, and that it 
might lead to a tremendous number of 
frivolous appeals. I do not believe that 
this is the case. On the contrary, I 
think it would lead to more satisfactory 
settlement at lower levels because both 
the Government agent and the taxpayer 
would be aware of the fact that unrea- 
sonable claims would be quickly dis- 
posed of by the tax settlement board. 

It has also been asserted that an in- 
formal tax settlement board would in- 
terfere with the uniform administration 
of the tax laws, and might lead to in- 
equitable discrimination as between tax- 
payers. Again, I do not think that this 
criticism is well founded. Let me make 
it clear that the proposed tax settle- 
ment board would not be expected to 
deal with difficult or complicated ques- 
tions of law involving the establishment 
of precedents. Such cases properly be- 
long in the Tax Court or the district 
courts. But in the vast majority of tax 
cases, the principal question at issue is 
simply the amount of tax due. 
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More often than not the taxpayer and 
the agents of the Bureau are in agree- 
ment about the application of tax laws 
and regulations. What they disagree 
about is simply the amount of money 
which should be paid, and the proper 
amount can best be determined by an 
impartial appraisal of the facts in a 
given case. By that I mean such ques- 
tions as the reasonableness of the sala- 
ries of corporation officers, the tax year 
to which certain items of income or ex- 
penses should be attributed, the pro- 
priety of depreciation charges, and simi- 
lar matters which involve the examina- 
tion of records and facts presented by 
an individual or a company. What we 
are looking for is a fair decision based 
on these facts. There can be no dis- 
crimination, because so far as the 
amount of tax due is concerned, each 
case is unique. 

Let me emphasize also that under the 
provisions of H. R. 1062 any decision of 
the tax settlement board could be re- 
jected by either the taxpayer or the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and 
the case could then be taken de novo 
to the Tax Court or the district court. 

At this particular time, when all of us 
are deeply concerned with taxpayer 
morale, and when we are undergoing a 
reorganization of our tax-collection ma- 
chinery, I believe that the establish- 
ment of an independent tax settle- 
ment board of the kind I have proposed 
would be a major step toward solving 
both problems. The procedures for set- 
tling tax controversies by conferences 
within the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
would be strengthened rather than 
weakened by the existence of a separate 
agency to handle appeals, because the 
Bureau would no longer be in the anom- 
alous dual position of prosecutor and 
judge in appeals from its own decisions. 
The taxpayer would no longer be com- 
pelled to accept a Bureau decision which 
he regarded as unfair merely because he 
was unwilling or unable to afford the 
time and expense of litigation. 

I think it is quite possible that the 
precise form of tax settlement board 
proposed in H. R. 1062 may be improved 
and strengthened as a result of sugges- 
tions from experts both inside and out- 
side of the Government. I hope there- 
fore that this bill will receive early and 
serious consideration. I believe that it 
would provide a natural and desirable 
supplement to the reorganization of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, which is 
expected to clarify and simplify lines 
of administrative authority. The desir- 
ability of an independent settlement 
board is further increased by the fact 
that under Reorganization Plan No. 1 
the appellate staff is to be placed under 
the jurisdiction of district commission- 
ers, instead of reporting directly to a 
chief in Washington as the former 
technical staff did. 

For all of these reasons, I am con- 
vinced that the creation of a new, in- 
formal agency for handling appeals in 
tax cases would be a major construc- 
tive step in guaranteeing fair and hon- 
est administration of our tax laws. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. FURCOLO asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
for 10 minutes, following any special 
orders heretofore entered. 

Mr. WERDEL (at the request of Mr, 
Martin of Massachusetts) was given 
permission to address the House on to- 
morrow for 30 minutes, following any 
special orders heretofore entered. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Furcoto] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 


EXTENSION OF PERIOD OF 
ENLISTMENT 


Mr.FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, very re- 
cently the President issued an order 
that resulted in the seizure of the steel 
mills. The reason given for that order 
was that it was necessary to take that 
action for the security of the Nation. 

I think every Member here has prob- 
ably received hundreds of letters and 
telegrams and been contacted by various 
people protesting the seizure. You have 
also seen editorials and newspapers and 
heard radio commentators and read 
newspaper columnists in connection 
with it. Protests and demands for an 
investigation came from many quarters. 

There is another order that was issued, 
and I want to talk about that a little 
bit, but not in connection with the steel 
mills but in connection with our mili- 
tary forces. 

Recently, upon the advice of the De- 
fense Department, the President issued 
an order extending the terms of enlisted 
men by 9 months. That did not apply to 
all the men in the armed services, but it 
did apply to the men who had enlisted 
for a specific period of time. 

The President’s order with reference 
to extending the time of service of en- 
listed men does not affect property 
rights. It has nothing to do with profits. 
It has nothing to do with wages or divi- 
dends. However, it does affect human 
rights. 

It does keep in the service beyond the 
time that was specified in their enlist- 
ment contract many of our enlisted men. 
It does violate the word of the United 
States Government to those men. 

The very same reason was given for 
that extension as was given in the case 
where the steel mills were seized, in 
other words, that it was essential for the 
security of the Nation that that be done. 
In addition, I think all of us will agree 
that in both cases there is no defense to 
what the President did unless that it be 
essential for the security of the Nation. 
That is not the point I want to make, 
however. 

The point I want to make is this: 
The whole Nation seems to be aware of 
the fact that the steel mills were seized. 
Members of Congress seem to be aware 
of thatfact. Everyone who is interested 
in property rights seems to be aware of 
that, and there is a hue and cry through- 
out the land. But what about this other 
case? What about this other matter, 
where not property was seized but where 
in effect the liberty, perhaps the very 
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lives of some of the men in the armed 
services, have been seized? 

We have not heard any hue and cry 
anyplace we have not seen Members of 
Congress rising to protest about that or 
demand an investigation. Where has 
the press been? Where have the radio 
commentators and the columnists been? 
Where have the people been? 

Back before I came to Congress I had 
been told that very often the political 
parties of the Nation went back to our 
Declaration of Independence for one 
reason or another. I was told the story 
of how in that Declaration of Independ- 
ence, when Thomas Jefferson was seek- 
ing the correct words and phraseology, 
originally the words had been “The right 
to life, liberty, and property.” Then, 
upon the advice and recommendation of 
Thomas Jefferson the words “and prop- 
erty” were stricken and in their place 
were put the words “and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

Our founding fathers indicated very 
clearly that this was a Nation in which 
human rights came far before any rights 
of property, that the important thing in 
this Nation was the human being. I am 
afraid we have lost sight of that. 

There is no other explanation for the 
fact that all the people in the Nation 
who have expressed themselves about the 
steel mills seem to be concerned about 
the property, whereas no one seems to be 
concerned about the fact that human 
lives and human beings are involved in 
this other order. Both those orders are 
based upon one and the same thing, that 
they are essential for the security of this 
Nation. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FURCOLO. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am in accord 
with the gentleman's views with respect 
to the extension of the terms of these 
men who are serving in the Armed 
Forces. However, I think there are peo- 
ple who are concerned. The fathers 
and mothers and sisters and_brothers 
and husbands are concerned with re- 
spect to that matter, and if the gentle- 
man who is of the majority party will 
submit a resolution dealing with this 
subject matter to find out just the why’s 
and wherefore’s, and why this thing is 
being done, I will be glad to join with 
him because I do not think it has been 
shown there is such an emergency at the 
present time that it is necessary to ex- 
tend the time of these boys in the Armed 
Forces. : 

Mr. FURCOLO. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s offer, and I may say that I have 
asked the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, and the subcommittee on appro- 
priations having jurisdiction of the De- 
fense Department to investigate. 

It may be that both of those orders 
were necessary. It may be that neither 
one of them is necessary. 

What has disturbed me has been-this 
fact: Yesterday I had something in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD on this point. 
This morning I read the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, and I was shocked and dis- 
tressed to see that while several Mem- 
bers rose and spoke about the steel mill 
situation, expressing the belief that 
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there should be some investigation— 
and I do not quarrel with that position 
at all—I was surprised to see that no- 
body apparently seemed to be interested 
in this other situation. No one here in 
the Congress, or the newspaper people, 
or the radio people, or anyone in addi- 
tion to the families of the boys affected. 
Why should there not be at least as much 
concern about the order extending en- 
listments as there is about the order 
seizing the steel mills? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FURCOLO. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Can the gentleman 
advise us whether or not there is any- 
thing in the law of the land that gives 
the President the power to extend the 
period of enlistment of the men? My 
understanding is that there is such a 
provision in the law, and, of course, if 
that is provided for in the law, the ex- 
ercising of that power by the President 
would not be in line—and I am one of 
those gentlemen who spoke yesterday 
about the seizures—it would not be in 
line with a seizure, which I say has no 
support either in the law or in the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. FURCOLO. The basis of both 
orders was the same. The basis for the 
order seizing the steel mills, was that 
it was essential to do that for the se- 
curity of the Nation. The basis for the 
order extending the period of enlistment 
was that it was essential for the security 
of the Nation. 

As far as I am concerned, I can read- 
ily see how many people will say about 
the steel-mill seizure that it is important 
to have an investigation to determine 
if that was essential for the security of 
the Nation. Because otherwise I think 
all of us will agree, it is indefensible. 

But, the very same reason applies, in 
my opinion at least, for the seizure, in 
effect of the liberty and perhaps the lives 
of some of these men in the service. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman is an 
able and patriotic member of the House, 
and I commend him. 

Mr. FURCOLO. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

Mr. HALLECK. I do not know 
whether you agree with me, however, 
that if there is in the law a provision 
for the extension of the term of enlist- 
ment, that creates a distinction insofar 
as the power of the President and his 
exercise of such powers are concerned. 
In other words, in back of the exercise 
of the power, even though it is granted 
by the Congress, should be a concern 
for the national security—a real con- 
cern. But, the exercising power, which 
is clearly there, is a different proposition 
from the exercise of power which is not 
there. 

Mr. FURCOLO. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Indiana, I 
have always respected him for this: I 
have never yet known him or any other 
Member of the Congress on either side 
of the aisle to hesitate in any way to call 
to the attention of the people, some- 
thing that was basically wrong regard- 
less of whether or not there might be 
authority for the act that was done. I 
think it is important that such things 
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should be brought out. So my position 
would be exactly the same whether there 
was any law about that or not. 

But, whether there is a law or not, 
when the President seizes—and, by the 
way, I suppose the real responsibility is 
upon the Defense Department, but he 
issued the order—when an order is issued 
based upon the ‘act that it must be done 
for the security of the Nation and is 
essential for that, if it does violate the 
word of the Government—as this order 
does and if it does take away the liberty 
of some of the people in the armed serv- 
ices—as this order does—then it is im- 
perative that this body, the Congress of 
the United States, look into that and see 
whether or not it really was necessary. 

If it was not necessary, that can easily 
be determined. And if it was necessary, 
that can be determined too. But, what 
has shocked and distressed me has been 
the fact that when the steel mills were 
taken, there was a great hue and cry 
raised by many Members of the Con- 
gress, by the newspapers and the radio, 
and by many people in the land. A con- 
gressional investigation is underway. 
Resolutions to impeach the President 
will be considered. There it was a ques- 
tion involving property, and involving 
dollars and cents. z 

But, when the lives and liberty of these 
men in the Armed Forces are concerned, 
they did not seem to raise the same hue 
and cry although the principle was the 
same and the basis for the order was 
exactly the same, too. 

These men in the Armed Forces do not 
have the propaganda people who can 
fiood the mails with literature and cir- 
culars. They do not have any spokes- 
man to speak for them. Because of that, 
we Members of Congress have a double 
responsibility and duty to raise our 
voices for them. 

Let me conclude by recalling that this 
Nation was founded upon the importance 


of the individual. The rights of the. 


human being were supposed to take pre- 
cedence over property rights. We have 
gone a long, long way from our principles 
if we disregard that. 

If we ever lose the vision that our 
founding fathers gave to us in stressing 
the fact that human rights come before 
property rights, then we shall have sac- 
rificed the true greatness of this Nation. 

I think that has been forgotten as far 
as the order extending enlistments is 
concerned. Forgotten not just by the 
Congress but, what is even more impor- 
tant, it has apparently also been for- 
gotten by the people of this Nation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 


SCHERING CORP. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 10 minutes and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when investigations of Government 
departments and agencies have become 
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almost the only business of Congress, 
when these great halls resound with crit- 
icism of Government institutions and 
Government personnel generally, when 
charges are preferred against high ad- 
ministrative officials with wild and reck- 
less abandon, when the misdeeds of a few 
officials are highlighted in an attempt to 
bring infamy and dishonor on all, I be- 
lieve in all fairness it is time to call the 
attention of Congress and the public 
generally to one of the finest achieve- 
ments of the executive branch of our 
Government. 

At 11:05 a. m. on Thursday, March 13, 
1952, the Department of Justice com- 
pleted a very important chapter in the 
administration of enemy property vested 
in World War. II. 

Hon. J. Howard McGrath, former At- 
torney General of the United States, 
through Assistant Attorney General Har- 
old I. Baynton, accepted a check which 
completed a transaction involving the 
Sale of all of the outstanding capital 
stock of Schering Corp. for the sum of 
$29,131,960. This transaction culmi- 


nated a public offering of this property, 


for which sealed bids had been opened 
1 week previously. 

The importance of this event was not 
only measured by the almost $30,000,000 
received by the Government but was en- 
tirely representative of an American suc- 
cess story of from rags to riches in the 
short space of 10 years. More interest- 
ing is this story since this transition took 
place not in the realm of private owner- 
ship but under the aegis of Government 
control. 

In 1942 the Alien Property Custodian 
vested the control of Schering Corp. 
The company at that time was a small 
subsidiary of one of the largest German 
pharmaceutical manufacturers. Since 
its creation it had been completely dom- 
inated by its German parent. Its active 
competition in world markets was oner- 
ously circumscribed and a great many 
of the accepted freedoms normal in 
American business were denied it. No 
extensive research was permitted the 
company but it was kept completely de- 
pendent on its German parent for this 
extremely important necessity in the 
highly technical and competitive phar- 
maceutical industry. Its products were, 
for the most part, concentrated in the 
then small field of hormone therapy. 
Its German parent had caused it to par- 
ticipate in a world-wide cartel which 
sought to restrict competition and main- 
tain burdensome prices to consumers. 

With the assumption of control, the 
Alien Property Custodian was faced with 
a decision as to the disposition to be 
made of this asset. This decision in- 
volved a determination as to whether the 
company could, after separation from 
its German parent, be stimulated into 
the competitive system of American in- 
dustry. In addition, our Government 
had been requested by various Latin- 
American governments to assist them 
in obtaining pharmaceutical products 
heretofore supplied by German manu- 
facturers. The Alien Property Custodian 
faced this problem realistically. The 
decision was made to exert every effort 
to readjust Schering’s business concepts 
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to the American industrial pattern and 
to channel its activities into our free 
enterprise system. In addition, a pro- 
gram was undertaken to assist in the 
replacement of German products in the 
Latin-American market, a field which 
had been denied to Schering Corp. here- 
tofore. The decision was also made for 
the corporation to conserve its earnings 
and to divert them to the greatest extent 
possible to the establishment of research, 
the heart of any pharmaceutical busi- 
ness. This resulted in the creation of 
many new products of considerable 
therapeutic value. 

The results of this successful far- 
sightedness are graphically illustrated by 
some comparisons. In 1942 the company 
had a little over 400 employees. At the 
end of 1951 this number had grown to 
almost 1,200. Its sales in 1942 approxi- 
mated $2,900,000 and by 1951 had 
reached a total of $15,500,000. Its profits 
after taxes at the time of vesting totaled 
$205,000 and for the year 1951 had mul- 
tiplied more than six times to the sum 
of $1,375,000. As a more important in- 
dication of the efficient administration 
of this property is the fact that this com- 
pany, with a net worth of a little more 
than $1,000,000 at the time of vesting, 
was sold by the Government for almost 
$30,000,000 10 years later. In addition, 
the company, during Government con- 
trol, paid over $11,000,000 in Federal in- 
come and excess-profits taxes. 

These financial values do not repre- 
sent the complete gain to the American 
public. To this financial gain must be 
added benefits which cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars alone. Prior to the sale, 
all of the company’s patents acquired 
from its German parent were made avail- 
able to the American public on a non- 
exclusive royalty-free basis and all of its 
patents developed under the 10 years of 
Government control were made avail- 
able on a nonexclusive reasonable roy- 
alty basis. 

All of these results were accomplished 
without one single step in the direction 
of so-called socialization of industry. 
The company during Government con- 
trol operated as did any other American 
enterprise except, of course, that all of 
its policy decisions were conscientiously 
reviewed and directed in channels par- 
allel to the national interest. Its busi- 
ness practices were identical with those 
of all other competitive American busi- 
nesses and were conducted on the highest 
possible moral and ethical plane. No 
special concessions were sought for the 
company while under Government con- 
trol, and by the same token every effort 
was made to operate the company in ac- 
cordance with the best accepted business 
practices. 

At a time in world history such as this, 
when democratic institutions are under 
attack and democratic governments ac- 
cused of ineptness, inability to act, and 
decay, it is indeed heartening to be able 
to report a story such as I have just given 
you. A story of the operation of a small 
Government agency faced with a chal- 
lenge of administering an important in- 
dustrial enterprise. This agency met this 
challenge with results that brought only 
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honor and credit to those who partici- 
pated in it. I commend the Schering 
story to the American people as one to 
which they can point with pride, and we 
can extend our congratulations to all of 
those public servants who participated 
in this adventure and say to them, “Well 
done.” 

The record of this company while 
under Government supervision and con- 
trol, exemplifies the sound policies which 
have been used in the appointment and 
employment of personnel to administer 
the business enterprises and property 
which has come under its supervision 
and control and the efficient and finan- 
cial manner in which these appointees 
have operated and managed these prop- 
erties. 

The patent policy and the subsequent 
sale of this company is a good example 
of a disposition of property in the best 
interest of the United States. Every 
reasonable and proper effort was made 
to realize the maximum amount from 
the sale of this company for the benefit 
of the War Claims fund for payment of 
claims of former civilian internees and 
prisoners of war and at the same time 
to give proper consideration to the widest 
possible distribution to the public of the 
scientific and technical discoveries and 
technological advances which have been 
made. 

Examination of the record of the busi- 
ness enterprises administered by the 
Office of Alien Property, Department of 
Justice, will disclose that the adminis- 
tration of this company over a period of 
10 years under government supervision 
and control, is the type of government 
supervision and control which exists in 
the other vested business enterprises. 

The Schering story is a complete refu- 
tation of the baseless, politically in- 
spired charges that inefficiency is ram- 
pant in the Office of Alien Property. It 
demonstrates that vested assets are ad- 
ministered for the best interest of the 
Nation, the Government, and the Ameri- 
can public. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. MARSHALL and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Mourpuy (at the request of Mr. 
HELLER) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Macee and to include a study and 
statement by Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., 
professor of the University of Missouri. 

Mr. Mitts and to include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. Lane in three instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. GRAHAM and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Kearney and to include an article. 

Mr. BELCHER and to include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN and to in- 
clude certain statements and extracts 
from the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Crumpacker and to include an 
editorial. 
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Mr. Cote of New York and to include 
two statements. 

Mr. Morton and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. McCormack and to include an ad- 
dress recently made by Dr. Harold V. 
Gaskill 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. LeCompte and to include a state- 
ment from the Iowa Dairy Co. 

Mr. BENDER in three instances. 

Mr. Van Zaxpr (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) and to include an editorial. 

Mr. SabLAk and to include the so-called 
John Russell letter. 

Mr. ZaBLOCKI and to include a letter. 

Mr. RoosxvxLr and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. PHILBIN in three instances. 

Mr. MuLTER in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. THORNBERRY and to include a state- 
ment. 

Mr. ENGLE in three instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. BATTLE (at the request of Mr. 
Priest) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Mourpock and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Bow and include an editorial. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Nr. O'Hara (at the request of Mr. Man- 
TIN of Massachusetts) in two instances 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Hann and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Javits to revise and extend his re- 
marks in Committee and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Gwinn in two instances and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. JENSEN in two instances, to include 
in one an editorial and in the other a 
letter. 

Mr. RANKIN in two instances in connec- 
tion with remarks made in Committee 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. McCormack and to include an 
editorial appearing in the Boston Post 
entitled The Flood Peril.” 

Mr. Core of New York (at the request 
of Mr. Martin of Massachusetts). 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. J. Res. 427. coint resolution making ad- 
ditional appropriations for disaster relief for 
the fiscal year 1952, and for other purposes. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO 
THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a joint 
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resolution of the House of the following 
title: 


H. J. Res. 427. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional appropriations for disaster relief 
for the fiscal year 1952, and for other pur- 
poses. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. MILLER of 
Maryland (at the request of Mr. Mar- 
TIN of Massachusetts), for April 22 and 
23, on account of official business with 
the Board of Visitors of the United 
States Military Academy. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 41 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, April 
24, 1952, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


1366. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, dated 
May 31, 1951, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and 
an illustration, on a review of reports on 
Sakonnet Harbor, R. I., with a view to 
determining if further improvement is 
advisable at this time, requested by a 
resolution of the Committee on Public 
Works, House of Representatives, adopt- 
ed on April 13, 1948 (H. Doc. No. 436), 
was taken from the Speaker’s table, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Works 
and ordered to be printed with one illus- 
tration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MURDOCK: Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. H. R. 2643. A bill to 
consolidate the Parker Dam power project 
and the Davis Dam project; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1805). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. BENTSEN: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 3882. A bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to lease 
withdrawn or reserved public lands in Alaska 
for dock, wharf, and landing-site purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1806). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BENTSEN: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 6439. A bill to author- 
ize the addition of land to the Appomattox 
Court House National Historical Monument, 
Virginia, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1807). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. : 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. S. 2223. An 
act to authorize and direct the Administrator 
of General Services to transfer to the De- 
partment of the Navy the Government-owned 
magnesium foundry at Teterboro, N. J.; 
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without amendment (Rept. No. 1808). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RICHARDS: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. Senate Joint Resolution 144. Joint 
resolution to give the Secretary of Commerce 
the authority to extend further certain 
charters of vessels to citizens of the Repub- 
lic of the. Philippines, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1809). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 6556. A bill authoriz- 
ing the issuance of a patent in fee to Erle 
E. Howe; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1803), Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 4991. A bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to issue 
a patent in fee to Almira Gilbreath Ramser; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1804). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: 

H. N. 7545. A bill to make 81, 000,000,000 
from the unexpended appropriations author- 
ized by the Mutual Security Act of 1951 
available for the emergency relief of the 
midwestern flood victims and for the perma- 
nent restoration of the devastated areas; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. DAWSON: 

H. R. 7546. A bill to authorize certain land 
and other property transactions, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

H. R. 7547. A bill to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to transfer to the 
Department of the Navy, without reimburse- 
ment, certain property at Fort Worth, Tex.; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

H. R. 7548. A bill to authorize certain land 
and other property transactions; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

Ry Mr. KEAN: 

H.R. 7549. A bill to extend and improve 
the old-age and survivors insurance system, 
to prevent loss of benefit rights in the event 
of disability, to provide for rehabilitation, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MASON: 

H. R. 7550. A bill to repeal certain excise 
tax rates on watches and clocks and cases 
and movements therefor; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 7551. A bill to amend title 28 of the 
United States Code with respect to the eligi- 
bility of members of the bar of the United 
States Supreme Court to practice before all 
courts of appeals and district courts of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'HARA: 

H. R. 7552. A bill to amend the act ap- 
proved June 30, 1950, entitled “An act to 
provide for the extension of the term of cer- 
tain patents of persons who served in the 
military or naval forces of the United States 
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during World War II“; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PATTEN: 

H. R. 7553. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the establishment of 
the Coronado International Memorial, in the 
State of Arizona,” approved August 18, 1941 
(55 Stat. 630); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 7554. A bill to amend section 22 (d) 
(1) of the Internal Revenue Code; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROBESON: 

H. R. 7555. A bill relating to the exchange 
of land for purposes of the Colonial National 
Historical Park, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 7556. A bill to amend section 62 of 
the National Defense Act of June 3, 1916 
(39 Stat. 198), as amended (32 U. S. C., 1946 
ed., sec. 4c), to include the Virgin Islands; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H. R. 7557. A bill to provide combat-duty 

pay; to the Committee on Armed Services, 
By Mr. FORD: 

H. R. 7558. A bill to provide additional au- 
thority for the Federal National Mortgage 
Association to purchase certain mortgages 
and loans guaranteed or insured under the 
National Housing Act or the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PICKETT: 

H. J. Res. 432. Joint resolution to continue 
in effect certain statutory provisions for the 
duration of the national emergency pro- 
claimed December 16, 1950, and 6 months 
thereafter, notwithstanding the termination 
of the existing state of war, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG: 

H. Con. Res. 211. Concurrent resolution for 
consideration of the Tunisian issue; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BENDER: 

H. Res. 607. Resolution creating a select 
committee to inquire and report to the 
House whether Harry S. Truman, President 
of the United States, shall be impeached; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEAMER: 

H. Res. 608. Resolution creating a select 
committee to investigate what actions have 
been taken by executive agencies of the 
Government in behalf of William Oatis and 
in the implementation of House Concurrent 
Resolution 140, Eighty-second Congress, first 
session; to the Committee on Rules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG: 

H. R. 7559. A bill for the relief of Aina 

Brizga; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. COTTON: 

H. R. 7560. A bill for the relief of Bonnie 
Jean MacLean; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H. R. 7561. A bill for the relief of Masumi 
Suzuki and Mari Suzuki; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HELLER: 

H. R. 7562. A bill for the relief of Rose 
Maria Gradelone Calicchio; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. R. 7563. A bill for the relief of Toshiko 

Minowa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H. R. 7564. A bill for the relief of Fred M. 

Kay; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. MORTON: 

H. R. 7565. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Bosco Lomonaco; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. R. 7566. A bill for the relief of Mar- 
garetha Foedisch; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 7567. A bill for the relief of Naim 
Solomon Bahary; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 7568. A bill for the relief of Rosa 
Djedda and Lilly Djedda; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H. R. 7569. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Edna 

Hamas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. THOMAS: 

H. R. 7570. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Kimie Ishimura; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 


681. By Mr. HAYS of Arkansas: Petition of 
certain citizens of Little Rock, Ark., petition- 
ing consideration of H. R. 2188, by Mr. BRY- 
son, penalizing interstate transmission, by 
mail or otherwise, of newspapers, periodicals, 
newsreels, photographic films, or records ad- 
vertising alcoholic beverages or soliciting 
orders therefor; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

682. Also, petition of certain citizens of 
Conway, Ark., petitioning consideration of 
H. R. 2188 by Mr. Bryson, penalizing inter- 
state transmission, by mail or otherwise, of 
newspapers, periodicals, newsreels, photo- 
graphic films, or records advertising alcoholic 
beverages or soliciting orders therefor; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

683. Also, petition of members of the Non- 
Uniform Employees of the City of North Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., petitioning in behalf of H. R. 
4411, by Mr. Hays of Arkansas, permitting 
the extension of old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance benefits to employees presently cov- 
ered by a State or local retirement system, 
after such employees by written referendum 
and secret ballot, etc., have voted in favor 
of social security coverage rather than the 
State retirement system; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, APRIL 24, 1952 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father God, for a hallowed mo- 
ment we step aside from the crowded 
highway, with its clamant voices, to seek 
the garden of the soul; that we may be- 
come conscious of Thee, knowing that 
we have been assured that if with all 
our hearts we truly seek Thee, we shall 
surely find Thee. Often when we think 
Thee far away Thou art by our side, un- 
recognized. Only when our vision is 
cleared and corrected by far horizons 
can we see the transient in the light of 
the everlasting. 

Humble us and forgive us, that we may 
enter into unity with Thee and in some 
measure may become the instruments of 
Thy peace. Set us at our tasks with a 
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strength that is not our own, with seren- 
ity and calm to meet an agitated world, 
with an unruffied kindness which is 
strength, and an inner candor which is 
the courage of the soul. In the dear Re- 
deemer's name. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The Chief Clerk read the following 

letter: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., April 24, 1952. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Sen- 
ate, I appoint Hon. JoHN C. STENNIS, a Sen- 
ator from the State of Mississippi, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence, 

KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. STENNIS thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, April 23, 1952, was dispensed with, 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. CHAvEz, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
the Judiciary and the Committee on 
Appropriations were authorized to meet 
this afternoon during the session of the 
Senate. 

On request of Mr. FREAR, and by unan- 
imous consent, the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare was authorized to 
meet this afternoon during the session 
of the Senate. 


REPORT OF FEDERAL CIVIL DE- 
FENSE ADMINISTRATION—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. 
DOC. NO. 445) 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States, 
transmitting the first annual report of 
the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion, which was read, and, with the ac- 
companying report, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

(For President’s message, see House 
proceedings for today.) 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
S. 2639 AFTER TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, yes- 
terday evening the Senate took an ad- 
journment instead of a recess. As a 
consequence, we will have the regular 
Morning hour, and a little longer time 


P ee . 
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will be consumed in the transaction of 
routine business than is usual. 

I ask unanimous consent that imme- 
diately after the transaction of the or- 
dinary routine business, without debate, 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of S. 2639. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Arizona no 
doubt recalls that yesterday unanimous 
consent was given that the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Carn] might speak this 
morning. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is my under- 
standing, but my request would not in- 
terfere with his speaking after Senate 
bill 2639 is taken up. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Part of the order entered yester- 
day was that the address to be made 
by the Senator from Washington would 
follow the routine business. 

Is there objection to the unanimous- 
consent request of the Senator from Ari- 
zona? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered, 


APPROPRIATIONS 
RIVER HARBOR, MINNEAPOLIS— 
RESOLUTION OF CITY COUNCIL, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by the City Council of the City 
of Minneapolis, Minn., at a meeting held 
April 10, be printed in the Recorp, and 
appropriately referred. The resolution 
urges continuation of appropriations for 
the Upper River Harbor in Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION URGING CONTINUATION OF APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR UPPER RIVER HARBOR aT Mix- 
NEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Resolved by the City Council of the City 
oj Minneapolis, That Congress be urged to 
continue to appropriate sufficient funds, as 
requested by the United States Corps of 
Engineers, for the continuance of the ex- 
tension of the 9-foot channel to the north 
city limits of Minneapolis; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
presented to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the Senate, and that a copy be sent 
to the Honorable Harry S. Truman, Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Honorable 
ALBEN BARKLEY, Vice President of the United 
States, the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee of the House, and each Member 
of Congress from the State of Minnesota. 

Passed April 10, 1952. 

STANLEY ANDERSON, 
President of the Council. 

Approved April 10, 1952. 

Eric G. Hoyer, Mayor. 

Attest: 

ARLENE R. FINKLE, 

City Clerk. 


CONTINUATION OF PRICE CON- 
TROLS—RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, and appropriately re- 
ferred, two resolutions urging the ex- 
clusion of the so-called Herlong and 
Capehart amendments from the price- 
control law. One is from the Construc- 


April 24 


tion, Building Material, Ice and Coal 
Drivers, Helpers and Inside Employees 
Union, Local 221, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
and the second is from the St. Paul, 
Minn., Trades and Labor Assembly. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
CONSTRUCTION, BUILDING MATERIALs, 

ICE AND COAL DRIVERS, HELPERS 
AND INSIDE EMPLOYEES UNION, 
Local. No. 221, 
Minneapolis, Minn., April 15, 1952. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Sm: The following resolution was 
adopted at the April 8, 1952, executive board 
meeting to be sent to Minnesota Senators 
and Congressmen: 

“Whereas the inflationary pressures which 
threaten our standard of living and which 
are hampering our defense effort are still 
in existence today, and are likely to increase 
as we continue to arm against our enemy; 
and 

“Whereas two amendments to the price- 
control law, Herlong and Capehart, are han- 
dicapping the administration of the original 
law; and 

“Whereas the United States Department 
of Labor Consumer's Price Index has risen 
from 170.2 at the beginning of the Korean 
war to 188.6 in November 1951, an 11-per- 
cent reduction in the purchasing price of 
our dollar; and 

“Whereas those who profit by high prices 
will bring great pressure to bear on Congress 
to cancel out the price-control provision of 
the Defense Production Act in its entirety 
or in important parts, all of which will hit 
hard at the American family budget: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by Construction, Building Mate- 
rial, Ice and Coal Drivers, Helpers and Inside 
Employees Union, Local 221, We demand 
that the Capehart and Herlong amendments 
be repealed and a strong price-control law 
with no decontrol provisions be adopted by 
Congress.” 

Sincerely yours, 
A. P. EBERL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


RESOLUTION OF St. PAUL TRADES AND 
LAROR ASSEMBLY 


Whereas the price-control section of the 
National Production Act has fully demon- 
strated its benefits in stabilizing the economy 
of our country, to wit, that increase in prices 
during the year 1951 was less than 50 percent 
of the increases experienced between June 
and December 30 of 1950 (latter period being 
just prior to price control); and 

Whereas it still appears that this country 
has not as yet reached full war production; 
therefore, we may expect for some time to 
come a shortage of consumer goods when 
compared with demand; and 

Whereas we are of the opinion that unless 
price controls are continued without crip- 
pling amendments inflation is very likely to 
envelop this country: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the St. Paul Trades and 
Labor Assembly, assembled April 14, call 
upon Congress to extend and strengthen the 
Price Control Act and further demand that 
the new Price Control Act does not include 
provisions of the Capehart and Herlong 
amendments; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Minnesota Senators and Congress- 
men; to Ellis Arnall, Director of Price Sta- 
bilization; to Burnet R. Maybank, chairman, 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee; 
Congressman Brent Spence, chairman, House 
of Representatives Banking and Currency 
Committee. 
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ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY — HOOF- 
AND-MOUTH DISEASE — RESOLU- 
TIONS OF CENTRAL COOPERA- 
TIVE WHOLESALE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that two resolu- 
tions adopted at the thirty-fifth annual 
meeting of the Central Cooperative 
Wholesale during the week of April 7 
be printed in the Recorp and appropri- 
ately referred. The Central Cooperative 
Wholesale represents 200 member coop- 
eratives and 75,000 member families in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and upper Michi- 
gan. The resolutions urge the joint con- 
struction with Canada of the St. Law- 
rence seaway and appropriation of funds 
to combat and control the hoof-and- 
mouth disease. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp and referred as follows: 

To the Committee on Foreign Relations: 

“Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


“Whereas the United States is on notice 
that the Canadian Government is already 
committed to construction of the St. Law- 
rence seaway alone if this country does not 
choose to participate in making it a joint 
undertaking; and : 

“Whereas the overwhelming facts and 
arguments in favor of the seaway in the 
interest of opening up the great central and 
western areas of the United States and Can- 
ada to more advanced agricultural and in- 
dustrial development, obtaining at the same 
time great additional resources of badly 
needed electrical energy especially for the 
popular industrial eastern sections of the 
country, strengthening our defenses against 
any threat of war, and that the project will 
be self-liquidating, are already established 
over years of exhaustive surveys and hear- 
ings: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we hereby declare our- 
selves as being most emphatically in favor 
of an immediate agreement with Canada for 
the joint construction, utilization, and con- 
trol of the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to all Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and all Senators from the areas 
in which our affiliated associations are lo- 
cated.” 

To the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry: 

“Hoor-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


“Whereas the hoof-and-mouth disease is 
a definite threat to the dairy industry of the 
upper tri-State area of CCW; and 

“Whereas in the event of their possible 
contamination and destruction it would take 
scores of years to build the herds back to the 
production level now existing in the area; 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, That this thirty-fifth annual 
meeting of the Central Cooperative Whole- 
sale, representing tens of thousands of dairy 
farmers in its area, appeal to the Representa- 
tives and Senators of the States of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnestota to provide the 
necessary funds to the Department of Agri- 
culture to combat and control the hoof-and- 
mouth disease.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina (for 
Mr. PASTORE), from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 
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S. 2502. A bill to provide public assistance 
to needy persons in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1479). 

By Mr. NEELY, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

S. 2871. A bill to amend section 548 of the 
act to establish a code of laws for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, approved March 3, 1901; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 1482); and 

S. 3027. A bill to regulate the election of 
delegates representing the District of Co- 
lumbia to national political conventions, 
and for other purposes; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1485). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations: 

S. 2043. A bill to authorize the transfer 
of certain property by the Administrator of 
the General Services Administration to the 
Secretary of the Interior; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1480). 

By Mr. SMATHERS, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service: 

S. 2968. A bill to amend section 8 of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, 
as amended; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1481). 

By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

S. 2729. A bill to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to transfer, with- 
out reimbursement, to the Department of 
the Army the Birmingham General Hospital, 
Van Nuys, Calif.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1483); and 

S. 2731. A bill to authorize the transfer of 
hospitals and related facilities between the 
Veterans’ Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1484). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland: 
S. 3060. A bill for the relief of Carol R. 
Gray; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GREEN (for himself, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. LEHMAN, and Mr, 
Moopy) : 

S. 3061. A bill to permit and assist Fed- 
eral personnel, including members of the 
Armed Forces, and their families, to exer- 
cise their voting franchise; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN (by request): 

S. 3062. A bill to amend the act of De- 
cember 23, 1944, authorizing certain trans- 
actions by disbursing officers of the United 
States, and for other purposes; 

S. 3063. A bill to amend further the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. 3064. A bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, to authorize the Administrator 
of General Services to establish and oper- 
ate motor vehicle pools and systems, to di- 
rect under specified conditions the report- 
ing by executive agencies of excess proper- 
ty (other than real), and to provide office 
furniture and furnishings when agencies are 
moved to new locations, to direct the Ad- 
ministrator to report the unauthorized use 
of Government motor vehicles, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 3065. A bill for the relief of Filolaos Tso- 
lakis and his wife, Vassiliki Tsolakis; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAYBANK: 

S. 3066. A bill to amend defense housing 
laws and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. MayBanx when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 
A bill for the relief of Chuan Hua 
Lowe and his wife; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE: 

S. 3068. A bill to authorize a program for 
flood control in the James River watershed 
(North Dakota and South Dakota); to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 3069. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, so as to extend the privilege 
of trial by jury to certain cases arising with- 
in the special maritime and territorial juris- 
diction of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY which ap- 
pear hereafter, when he introduced S. 3069.) 


AMENDMENT OF CODE RELATING TO 
SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS OF CER- 
TAIN MERCHANT SEAMEN 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill to amend title 28 of the United States 
Code, so as to extend the privilege of 
trial by jury to certain cases. 

The principal purpose of the bill is to 
expedite the settlement of claims of mer- 
chant seamen injured on board ship in- 
cluding those owned by the United 
States Government. Merchant seamen 
are not covered by any compensation 
act and they must look to the courts of 
admiralty for adjudication of claims 
arising from injuries sustained in the 
course of their work. 

In admiralty, determination of issues 
both in fact and law are made by the 
court. Federal statute, however, makes 
exception in cases arising on certain 
classes of vessels engaged in coastwise 
trade and those vessels operating in 
interstate commerce on inland waters. 
In these cases either party to an action 
in a matter of contract or tort may re- 
quest the determination of issues of fact 
by a jury. 

This limitation on jury trial has been 
severely criticized on several occasions 
by the courts. Judge Addison Brown in 
the Empire case (19 F. 588) stated: 

Why it should be limited to American ves- 
sels plying between domestic ports and 
denied to all foreign vessels, and to Amer- 
ican vessels engaged in foreign trade, it is 
impossible to conceive. 


The bill will remove this unjust dis- 
crimination. In addition it will elimi- 
nate delays in the settlement of cases 
involving merchant seamen,injured on 
vessels owned by the United States, 
through the waiver of Governmental im- 
munity from suit. 

The bill has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Representa- 
tive JOHN SHELLEY, of California, and as 
H. R. 5695, was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee in the House. 

The bill (S. 3069) to amend title 28, 
United States Code, so as to extend the 
privilege of trial by jury to certain cases 
arising within the special maritime and 
territorial jurisdiction of the United 
States, was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland: 

Letter addressed to him by the chief of 
the alcoholic beverage division of the comp- 
troller of the treasury of Maryland, and a 
table showing Federal excise and floor tax 
collection from distilled spirits. 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

Editorial entitled “The Question of 
Seizure,” published in the Baltimore Sun of 
Wednesday, April 23, 1952. 

By Mr. MOODY: 
Editorial entitled “No Great Flood in Ten- 


nessee Valley,” published in the Christian. 


Century of April 23, 1952, discussing the 
Missouri Valley flood. 
By Mr. HUMPHREY: 
Editorial entitled “In the Lion’s Den,” pub- 
lished in the Harvard Crimson of March 27, 
1952. 


ARMED FORCES WEEK IN NEW 
YORK STATE—PROCLAMATION OF 
GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Record a proclamation issued by Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey, of New York, desig- 
nating the period of May 12 through May 
17, 1952, as Armed Forces Week in New 
York State. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


PROCLAMATION 
STATE or New YORK, 
EXECUTIVE 


Albany. 

The need for our country to become strong 
and remain strong is too obvious to require 
argument. All of us pray that America will 
be saved from another war, but we cannot 
overlook the ominous fact that we are even 
now engaged in a cold war with a powerful 
and ruthless enemy which forces us to re- 
main prepared against the danger of the most 
destructive hostilities that will have ever 
afflicted mankind. 

Our prayers for peace are combined with 
prayers that we may never enter another war 
as unprepared as we were on previous disas- 
trous occasions. 

The Armed Forces of the United States are 
our bulwark against this danger. It is fit- 
ting that we devote a period each year to a 
public expression of respect and gratitude 
for the men and women who evince their 
patriotic devotion by their service in the 
Armed Forces. 

Now, therefore, I, Thomas E. Dewey, Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, do hereby 
proclaim the period of May 12-May 17, 1952, 
as Armed Forces Week in New York State. 

As commander in chief of the National 
Guard of New York State, I direct the chief 
of staff and the adjutant general to take such 
action as may be in order to insure appro- 
priate observance by units of the military 
forces and I call upon all agencies in gov- 
ernment to cooperate. I invite all groups 
of patriotic citizens, including veterans’, 
women's, fraternal, educational, religious, 
commercial, labor, and industrial organiza- 
tions to participate in the Armed Forces 
Week program in their communities. I call 
upon my fellow citizens to display the flag 
of the United States at their homes and to 
participate in the exercises expressive of our 
recognition of the men and women in the 
Armed Forces. 
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Given under my hand and the privy seal 
of the State at the capitol in the city of 
Albany this 21st day of April in the year of 
our Lord 1952. 

By the Governor: 

Tuomas E. Dewey. 


LOYALTY DAY IN NEW YORE 
STATE—PROCLAMATION OF GOV- 
ERNOR OF NEW YORK 


Mr.IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorp a proclamation issued by Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey, of New York, desig- 
nating May 1, 1952, as Loyalty Day in 
New York State. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


STATE or New YORK, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany. 

For many years the first day of May was 
the occasion for an annual demonstration by 
left-wing organizations of their hostility to 
free government and free institutions. 
Through the inaction and indifference of the 
huge loyal majority this day had been sur- 
rendered to the subversive and disloyal. 

Four years ago the Senate and the Assem- 
bly of the New York Legislature and the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the State of New 
York became properly disgusted with these 
annual demonstrations of seditious senti- 
ment, and echoing the feeling of all decent 
Americans, asked me to set aside a day to be 
devoted to the public expression of our loy- 
alty and our love for our country, as a con- 
tradiction to the disloyal. 

The celebrations of Loyalty Day were car- 
ried out by such numbers and with such 
enthusiasm that they made the demonstra- 
tions of the subversive groups feeble in 
comparison, 

It is appropriate that all of us make this 
public rededication to the great principles of 
our country. It is an expression of our deter- 
mination to resist to the utmost the efforts 
of those who threaten our liberties, our 
ideals, and religions. 

Now, therefore, I, Thomas E. Dewey, Goy- 
ernor of the State of New York, do hereby 
proclaim May 1, 1952, as Loyalty Day in New 
York State, and I call upon the people of the 
State to hold appropriate ceremonies and 
exercises throughout the State to commem- 
orate the occasion. 

Given under my hand and the privy seal 
of the State at the capitol in the city of 
Albany this 17th day of April, in the year of 
our Lord 1952. 

By the Governor: 

THOMAS E. DEWEY. 


LACK OF TRAINING OF MILITARY 
PERSONNEL IN KOREA 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to make a statement 
for about 2 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from Utah 
may proceed. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, on 
April 1 I brought to the attention of the 
Senate and inserted in the RECORD a 
letter which I had received from a young 
lieutenant in Korea, which indicated 
that some of our officers might be going 
to Korea unprepared for their assigned 
duties. I inserted in the Recorp a copy 
of a letter I had addressed to Gen. J. 
Lawton Collins, drawing the matter to 
his attention and asking for a complete 
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investigation and corrective action. I 
expressed my confidence that the De- 
partment of the Army would give the 
matter immediate attention and stated 
that I would report the results to the 
Senate. 

General Collins and his staff gave the 
case immediate consideration. I have 
received a letter indicating that care has 
been taken to ascertain that the officer 
was qualified to continue in his front- 
line combat duties. I ask unanimous 
consent that the letter which I have re- 
ceived from General Collins be printed 
at this point in the Recor as a part of 
my remarks, thus carrying out my com- 
mitment to General Collins. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES ARMY, 
THE CHIEF OFP STAFF, 
April 18, 1952. 
Hon. WALLACE F. BENNETT, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR BENNETT: Thank you very 
much for bringing to my personal attention 
the letter which you received from a con- 
stituent, who felt that he should have had 
additional training prior to being assigned 
as a rifle platoon leader in Korea. I have 
also carefully noted your comments on the 
floor of the Senate urging that steps be 
taken to insure that all Reserve officers as- 
signed to combat duty are adequately 
trained. Needless to say, the Department of 
the Army is deeply aware of the vital im- 
portance of providing such training, and I 
am gratified for this opportunity to furnish 
you with a general outline of the refresher 
training program which is required for newly 
recalled civilian component officers, as well as 
a full report of the facts in the case of the 
lieutenant to which you referred. 

It has long been the policy of the Army 
that officers be fully trained to fight as in- 
dividuals, and be physically and mentally 
qualified to carry out all the duty assign- 
ments of their branch before being sent into 
combat. The attached sheet outlines the 
policies governing refresher training for re- 
called officers. I would like to point out that 
these mandatory requirements represent 
minimum qualifications only, and that all 
commanders have been instructed to supple- 
ment them with additional training when 
time and other factors permit. Few com- 
plaints have arisen over the adequacy of 
this refresher training program. 

In regard to the lieutenant referred to in 
your letter, his name was secured from your 
office, as you know, in order that a full in- 
vestigation might be made. The commander 
in chief, Far East, and the commanding gen- 
eral, Sixth Army, were then requested to 
check on the adequacy of his training. Both 
have reported that this officer has an ade- 
quate background of infantry training, and 
inspection of his records corroborate their 
findings. His record of Army service shows 
that he underwent basic training at Camp 
Roberts, Calif., from September 13, 1944, 
until he entered Infantry Officer Candidate 
School at Fort Benning on February 28, 1945, 
He completed that school on July 3, 1945, 
fully qualified as an infantry platoon leader. 
He thus received 10 months of the most in- 
tensive infantry training, including instruc- 
tion and practical experience with such in- 
dividual infantry weapons as the M-1 rife, 
carbine, Browning automatic rifle, light and 
heavy machine guns, antitank weapons, 
mortars, and grenades. 

After graduation he served as a platoon 
leader at the infantry advanced replacement 
training center at Camp Livingston, La. 
From September 1945 until his separation 
from the Army in October 1946. he served 
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in various other assignments in the United 
States, principally in troop movements and 
administrative duties, 

Upon relief from active duty this officer 
accepted appointment in the Infantry Re- 
serve. Although records on his early Reserve 
service are not readily available, the records 
for 1950 indicate that he attended sufficient 
training periods to earn continued retention 
in the Active Reserve. His recall to active 
service was originally scheduled for Novem- 
ber 21, 1950, but he received deferments total- 
ing 7 months. 

This officer reentered active duty on June 
21, 1951, at Camp Roberts, Calif., and was 
assigned to the Seventh Armored Division, 
a training organization. On September 1 he 
fired the M-1 rifle qualification course, 
achieving the rating of sharpshooter. The 
records also show that the regular battle in- 
doctrination courses for this officer were 
waived on August 13 because of his World 
War II training. His signature on the quali- 
fication form clearly indicates that he knew 
of this waiver. Based on his previous suc- 
cessful completion of the Infantry Officer 
Candidate School course and 15 months of 
service as a commissioned officer, as well as 
his excellent capabilities and background at 
the University of Utah, he was assigned as 
an instructor in the leadership school. This 
school includes a 3 weeks’ refresher course 
for newly assigned officers, and the lieutenant 
was found fully qualified to instruct in all 
phases of the school. Having so qualified 
himself, he was awarded the military occu- 
pational specialty of unit officer, training 
center, which requires much the same quali- 
fications and training as a unit commander. 
While in this assignment he was promoted 
to first lieutenant. 

The orders for overseas assignment of this 
officer were published on December 4, 1951, 
with a port date of February 28, 1952. The 
commanding general, Sixth Army, states that 
the records at Camp Stoneman, Calif., indi- 
cate that he was qualified for overseas ship- 
ment under existing requirements. He fur- 
ther states that the lieutenant did not re- 
quest deferment from overseas service while 
at Camp Stoneman, and that the records at 
that station, at Camp Roberts, and at head- 
quarters, Sixth Army, do not reveal appli- 
cation for training at Fort Benning or at any 
other Army school. 

In the Far East Command the lieutenant 
was assigned to Company G. Thirty-fourth 
Infantry Regiment of the Twenty-fifth Divi- 
sion. His commanding officer in Korea has 
advised that he has demonstrated proficiency 
on patrol actions and that his training has 
been adequate. He rated the lieutenant’s 
attitude and ability as excellent. It is, of 
course, not unusual for junior officers to have 
some misgivings as to the adequacy of their 
preparedness when first undertaking the 
heavy responsibility of leading men in com- 
bat. At the same time, he has borne out 
the excellent ratings given him by all his 
prior commanding officers, and it is felt that 
he is well qualified for his present position. 
Moreover, he has the full confidence of his 
commanders in Korea. 

In view of the lieutenant's desire for fur- 
ther instruction, however, it is unfortunate 
that he did not make formal application for 
additional refresher training while he was 
at Camp Roberts. The Army’s Career Man- 
agement Division carefully considers each 
such application, and, if there is any ques- 
tion of an oOfficer’s preparedness, further 
schooling is authorized. I can assure you 
that the Army is most anxious to see that 
officers are given all possible training for 
their vital leadership roles. 

Again, let me thank you for writing as you 
did. I hope the facts outlined herein will 
assure you that this officer was not sent into 
combat unprepared, and that safeguards are 
in effect to insure that each individual in 
the Army is adequately trained before assign- 
ment to a unit in combat. Also, I would like 
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to give you my personal assurance that under 
no circumstances will any action be taken 
against the lieutenant as the result of this 
incident. 
With kindest regards, 
Sincerely yours, 
J. LAWTON COLLINS. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, those 
who may compare General Collins' letter 
with the material I placed in the RECORD 
on April 1 will notice conflicting state- 
ments. It is possible, and very probable, 
that this is due to oral requests and rep- 
resentations which are not a part of the 
young lieutenant’s record, and are there- 


fore not available to investigators. 


I have been reassured to know that the 
young lieutenant has performed well in 
battle, and in keeping with finest Amer- 
ican traditions has proved himself 
worthy of his position of leadership and 
responsibility. No doubt the practical 
experience he has now had as a front line 
platoon leader for a pericd of almost a 
month has cured the deficiencies he 
might have had when he was first ex- 
posed to combat. Fortunately, his train- 
ing period has not been marred by any 
unhappy events that might result from 
unpreparedness of leaders. 

When I addressed the Senate on April 
1 and inserted the letter from the young 
lieutenant in the Recorp I expected to 
receive letters from many persons voic- 
ing similar complaints. However, only 
a few complaints of the nature normally 
coming to a Senator's office have come 
to my attention as a result of the pub- 
licity given my remarks on April 1. I 
think that this fact reflects creditably 
upon the Department of the Army, and 
upon the real state of preparedness and 
training. 

I am reassured by the care and atten- 
tion the Department of the Army has 
given this case. I am glad to learn from 
General Collins that the Army records 
refiect creditably upon its system and its 
efforts to insure that our men are pre- 
pared and trained before being sent to 
the front. Iam sure that all Members of 
the Senate will be gratified by the efforts 
to this end now being made by those in 
charge of our military preparedness. 

Mr. President, when I made my re- 
marks on the floor on April 1, the senior 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND], a distinguished member of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, 
showed substantial interest in the mat- 
ter. He has since expressed concern over 
the case and the implications it might 
have on the functioning of our military 
program. He directed his staff to follow 
up on the case, and they have been in 
touch with me on it. The people of the 
United States are fortunate to have Sen- 
ators on the Armed Services Committee 
who understand the military program so 
thoroughly and have such a keen interest 
as does the senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 


SEIZURE OF STEEL PLANTS—BRIEF 
BY FRANK E. HOLMAN 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, this 
morning I appeared as the first witness 
in the hearings being held by the sub- 
committee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary on Senate Resolution 306. I 
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had the privilege of presenting to the 
subcommittee, in connection with the 
subject they are considering, a brief pre- 
pared very capably by Mr. Frank E. Hol- 
man, a native of my State of Utah, now 
a resident of the State of Washington. 

Since the subject of the right of the 
President to seize the steel industry is of 
national interest at the present time, I 
should like to have included in my re- 
marks the text of Mr. Holman’s brief. 

There being no objection, the brief 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


StaTEMENT OF Views REGARDING THE LEGALITY 
OF THE PRESIDENT'S RECENT SEIZURE OF THE 
PROPERTIES OF CERTAIN STEEL COMPANIES 


(By Frank E. Holman, past president of the 
American Bar Association) 


First let me say that neither I nor my law 
firm represents or has represented any of 
the steel companies involved. In making 
this statement I am not representing any 
client whatsoever. I have devoted most of 
my time during the last 4 years trying to 
understand and interpret the American Con- 
stitution to the American people as one of 
the greatest charters of human liberty to be 
cherished and protected and to warn them 
that if they allow it to be chiseled away 
and overridden they will lose their status 
as free citizens in a free country. In this 
capacity I have traveled and spoken in more 
than 30 States not only to lawyers but to 
Legion, veteran, and Marine Corps groups 
and to service clubs and many lay organiza- 
tions. Unfortunately, I have had less than 
48 hours to prepare this statement but it 
represents my considered views as presently 
formulated. 

As a basis for any proper determination 
of the legality of the President’s action in 
seizing the properties of certain steel mills 
it is necessary to restate the historic and 
legal fact that the Government of the United 
States is a constitutional Republic and a 
Government of delegated powers only. 

Until the adoption of the Uniteu States 
Constitution never before in the course of 
history had any government been organized 
on the principle that the people as indi- 
viduals are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights as to life, liberty 
and property, including the right to local 
government, and on the principle that these 
rights are inherent in the individual citi- 
zen and not inherent in the government 
itself. Theretofore in history we had fre- 
quently heard of the divine right of kings 
but never of the inherent rights of the 
people. Governments had accorded freedom 
to the individual citizen and local self- 
government to the people only when forced 
to do so or if the sovereign for the time 
being felt so inclined. The previous con- 
cept of the scope and power of a national 
government was that it, and particularly 
the executive, had inherent rights and might 
grant or withhold rights to the individual 
citizen as it or he saw fit. But by the Con- 
stitution only specific and limited functions 
were conferred upon the officials of our na- 
tional Government, 

When the Constitution of the United 
States was adopted, even though it was an 
instrument of government basically drawn 
on the theory of protecting the individual 
citizen against the encroachments of gov- 
ernment, the people would not have ratified 
it except for the addition of the first 10 
amendments comprising the Bill of Rights. 
Our founders, therefore, not only set forth 
in the Constitution the specific functions 
which they authorized the Federal Govern- 
ment to handle, but they forbade that Gov- 
ernment and its officials to do anything not 
authorized by the Constitution and to make 
this doubly sure the people added the Bill 
of Rights which is a bill of prohibitions 
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specifically prohibiting the impairing of the 
rights which belong to the people and to 
the States. To make it absolutely sure that 
no Government official would misinterpret 
the proposition that the Federal Government 
was a Government of delegated powers only 
and was the servant and not the master of 
the people, the ninth and tenth amend- 
ments specifically and forever made this 
proposition clear. 

The ninth amendment reads: 

“The enumeration in the Constitution, of 
certain rights, shall not be construed to 
deny or disparage others retained by the 
people.” 

The tenth amendment reads: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, or prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

In an earlier provision of the Bill of Rights 
(amendment 5) it is provided that no per- 
son is to “be deprived of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law, nor 
shall private property be taken for public 
use without just compensation.” The lan- 
guage of this amendment is interesting and 
significant. For example, any infringement 
of liberty or seizure of property even though 
| temporary is a deprivation. A man is de- 
prived of his liberty if only imprisoned for 
@ day or a week, and a man is deprived of 
his property if through Government seizure 
‘he is deprived of its use and control even 
for a day or a week. 

Before discussing the fifth amendment and 
considering authorities with respect thereto 
I desire again to point out that even in the 
absence of the fifth amendment the Presi- 
dent of the United States has no inherent 
power to seize private property. He is a 
constitutional officer in a constitutional Re- 
public. Unlike a king he has no divine right 
of rule. Unlike a dictator who has acquired 
his office by force instead of by free elec- 
tion, he has no unlimited and arbitrary 
power over the lives, liberties and prop- 
erties of the people. He has no powers be- 
yond those conferred by the Constitution 
or by legislation itself in conformity to the 
Constitution. He can neither operate under 
the maxim that the king can do no wrong” 
nor assert the power and wisdom of his own 
personality under the leadership principle 
of being some kind of a fuehrer. 

In the great Senate debate of 1835 (De- 
bates, 23d Cong., 2d sess.) Henry Clay asserted 
(515): 

“Sovereign power is supreme power; and in 
no instance whatever is there any supreme 
power vested in the President 

“Inherent power. That is a new principle 
to enlarge the powers of the General Govern- 
ment . The partisans of the Execu- 
tive have discovered a third and more fruit- 
ful source of power. Inherent power. 
Whence is it derived? The Constitution 
created the office of President, and made it 
just what it is. It had no powers prior to 
its existence. It can have none but those 
which are conferred upon it by the instru- 
ment which created it, or laws passed in pur- 
suance of that instrument. Do gentlemen 
mean by inherent power, such power as is 
exercised by the monarchs or chief magis- 
trates of other countries? If that be their 
meaning they should avow it.” 

Daniel Webster said (Webster's Works— 
Little, Brown & Co.— vol. 4, p. 186): 

“Tt is true, that the Constitution declares 
that the executive power shall be vested in 
the President; but the first question which 
then arises is, What is executive power? 
What is the degree, and what are the limi- 
tations? Executive power is not a thing so 
well-known, and so accurately defined, as 
that the written constitution of a limited 
government can be supposed to have con- 
ferred it in the lump. What is executive 
power? What are its boundaries? What 
model or example had the framers of the 
Constitution in their minds, when they 
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spoke of ‘executive power’? Did they mean 
executive power as known in England, or as 
known in France, or as known in Russia? 
Did they take it as defined by Montesquieu, 
by Burlamaqui, or by De Lolme? All these 
differ from one another as to the extent of 
the executive power of government. What, 
then, was intended by ‘the executive power’? 
Now, sir, I think it perfectly plain and mani- 
fest, that, although the framers of the Con- 
stitution meant to confer executive power 
on the President, yet they meant to define 
and limit that power, and to confer no more 
than they did thus define and limit. When 
they say it shall be vested in a President, 
they mean that one magistrate, to be called a 
President, shall hold the executive authority; 
but they mean, further, that he shall hold 
this authority according to the grants and 
limitations of the Constitution itself.” 

Jefferson speaking of executive power in 
his Draft of a Fundamental Constitution for 
the Commonwealth of Virginia (writings, 
Ford’s ed. 1894, vol. 3, p. 155), states: 

“The executive powers, shall be exercised 
by a governor, who shall be chosen by joint 
ballet of both houses of assembly. * * > 
By executive powers, we mean no reference 
to those powers exercised under our former 
government by the Crown as of its preroga- 
tive, nor that these shall be the standard 
of what may or may not be deemed the 
rightful powers of the Governor.” 

In Ex parte Milligan (4 Wall. 2, 18 L. ed. 
281) the Supreme Court of the United States 
speaking of the nature of the provisions in 
the Constitution with respect to personal 
liberty said: 

“Time has proven the discernment of our 
ancestors; for even these provisions, ex- 
pressed in such plain English words, that it 
would seem the ingenuity of man could not 
evade them, are now, after the lapse of more 
than 70 years, sought to be avoided. Those 
great and good men foresaw that troublous 
times would arise, when rulers and people 
would become restive under restraint, and 
seek by sharp and decisive measures to ac- 
complish ends deemed just and proper; and 
that the principles of constitutional liberty 
would be in peril, unless established by ir- 
reparable law. The history of the world had 
taught them that what was done in the past 
might be attempted in the future, The Con- 
stitution of the United States is a law for 
rulers and people, equally in war and in 
peace, and covers with the shield of its pro- 
tection all classes of men, at all times, and 
under all circumstances. No doctrine, in- 
volving more pernicious consequences, was 
ever invented by the wit of man than that 
any of its provisions can be suspended dur- 
ing any of the great exigencies of govern- 
ment. Such a doctrine leads directly to an- 
archy or despotism, but the theory of ne- 
cessity on which it is based is false; for the 
Government, within the Constitution, has all 
the powers granted to it which are necessary 
to preserve its existence, as has been happily 
proved by the result of the great effort to 
throw off its just authority.” 

As I have said, the United States is a 
Government of delegated powers only and 
neither the President nor the Congress may 
exercise powers not delegated by the basic 
charter of Government. Now it has been 
said recently—I think even by a United 
States Senator—that when Lincoln freed the 
slaves he was dealing with private property 
and was exercising inherent power as Presi- 
dent over private property. This is not at 
all true. Lincoln was very careful in the 
Emancipation Proclamation—and later in 
explaining it—to make it clear that he was 
freeing only the slaves of the rebels and 
only dealing with rebel property. In other 
words, Lincoln acted as Commander in Chief 
in an exercise of his war powers of dealing 
with property directly or indirectly useful 
to the military forces of the South. The 
original announcement of the Emancipa- 
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tion Proclamation was made on the 22d day 
of September 1862. This announcement read 
as follows: 

“That on the first day of January, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-three, all persons held as 
slaves within any State or designated part 
of a State, the people whereof shall then be 
in rebellion against the United States, shall 
be then, thenceforward, and forever free; 
and the executive Government of the United 
States, including the military and naval au- 
thority thereof, will recognize and maintain 
the freedom of such persons, and will do no 
act or acts to repress such persons, or any 
of them, in any efforts they may make for 
their actual freedom. 

“That the Executive will, on the first day 
of January aforesaid, by proclamation, desig- 
nate the States and parts of States, if any, 
in which the people thereof, respectively, 
shall then be in rebellion against the United 
States, and the fact that any State, or the 
people thereof, shall on that day be, in good 
faith represented in the Congress of the 
United States by members chosen thereto 
at elections wherein a majority of the quali- 
fied voters of such State shall have partici- 
pated, shall, in the absence of strong coun- 
tervailing testimony, be deemed conclusive 
evidence that such State, and the people 
thereof, are not then in rebellion against 
the United States.” 

Later, ‘in issuing the formal Emancipation 
Proclamation Lincoln said: “Now, therefore, 
I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the power in me vested 
as commander in chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States in time of actual 
armed rebellion against authority and Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and as a fit 
and n war measure for suppressing 
said rebellion, do, on this first day of Jan- 
uary, in the year of our Lord, one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-three, and in ac- 
cordance with my purpose so to do publicly 
proclaimed for the full period of 100 
days, from the day first above mentioned, 
order and designate as the States and parts 
of States wherein the people thereof re- 
spectively, are this day in rebellion against 
the United States, the following, to wit:“. 
To confirm his position Lincoln said in his 
third annual message of December 8, 1863: 

“According to our political system, as a 
matter of civil administration, the general 
government had no lawful power to effect 
emancipation in any State, and for a long 
time it had been hoped that the rebellion 
could be suppressed without resorting to it 
as a military measure. It was all the while 
deemed possible that the necessity for it 
might come, and if it should, the crisis of 
the contest would then be presented.” 

In other words, Lincoln was so careful in 
the matter that he even limited the Procla- 
mation to parts of States and hence exactly 
to the war area, whereas the present Presi- 
dent of the United States undertakes to deal 
with private property by depriving the own- 
ers of the use and control thereof not in 
any war area, not even in connection with 
any war or as a war measure in any re- 
spect, but solely because in his own uncon- 
trolled discretion he believes that he can 
thus force the settlement of a labor dispute, 
He not only undertakes to seize the steel 
properties but he claims to have the power 
to be able to use the funds of the steel 
companies in such a manner as he directs. 


. If he has this power to seize and pay out 


funds of the steel companies he has the 
power to seize and pay out the funds of labor 
unions and of every other private business 
and enterprise in the United States, and he 
has the further power to deprive men of 
their liberties by making them work and 


carry on their duties under his behest, both 
the members of the union and the other 
employees of the steel companies. He also 
attempts to exercise a power, which under 
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the cases he clearly could not exercise ex- 
cept under the specific terms of congres- 
sional authority, as to whom he shall ap- 
point to take over. He has no right to ap- 
point anybody he pleases to operate the 
steel companies. Under his theory he could 
as well have appointed Gen. Harry Vaughan 
or Harry Bridges, if he so desired. 

In the case of Toledo P & W Railroad v. 
Stover (60 Fed. Sup. 587 (1945)), a railroad 
contended that the President had seized its 
properties without authority on the ground 
that whereas Congress had provided that 
railroads seized during wartime should be 
operated by the Secretary of War under the 
act of 1916, the President had in fact turned 
the properties over to the Office of Defense 
Transportation. The court in upholding 
this railroad’s contention said: 

“The court is of the opinion that it was 
the clear intention of the Congress in incor- 
porating ‘through the Secretary of War“ into 
the wording of the act to provide the method 
and instrumentality which the President 
would be compelled to use upon assuming 
possession and control of a transportation 
system during time of war, and that the 
President had no power under the act to 
designate some agency or person other than 
the Secretary of War. And where an Execu- 
tive exercises powers which are delegated to 
him by an enabling act, he must exercise 
the power so granted in substantial con- 
formity with the conditions and require- 
ments declared in the act. Mahler v. Eby 
(264 U. S. 32, 44 S. Ct. 283, 68 L. ed. 549); 
Panama Refining Co. v. Ryan (293 U. S. 388, 
55 S. Ct. 241, 79 L. ed. 446) .“ 

This same concept was approved in O'Neal 
g. U. S. (140 F. 2d 908, 1944), where the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Cir- 
cuit was asked to pass upon the consti- 
tutionality of price controls. While the 
court did uphold the legislation, it pointed 
out that control of the price structure was 
legislative rather than executive and that 
while the war power of the President was 
broad it did not include any war power 
legislative in its nature such as the power 
to establish rationing and to fix prices. 
The court in citing the Ryan case, cited 
supra, declared that had Congress trans- 
ferred its legislative power over price con- 
trol to the President it would have been a 
breach of fundamental law. 

It has also been asserted that there has 
been precedent for the President’s action 
in Lincoln’s proclamation suspending the 
writ of habeas corpus. But this is as loose 
and as unsustainable a statement as the so- 
called precedent of Lincoln’s freeing the 
slaves. In the first place Lincoln's action in 
suspending the writ was purely a war meas- 
ure and, as a matter of fact, as clearly dis- 
closed in the proclamation itself and as 
pointed out in Ex Parte Milligan, supra, the 
President was authorized by an act of Con- 
gress March 3, 1863, to suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus whenever in his judgment the 
public safety required it. This he did by his 
proclamation dated September 15, 1863, re- 
citing among other things the authority of 
the statute under which he had acted, Any 
denial of the writ to persons prior to the act 
of Congress was in war territory and purely 
a military matter. 

The other acts of other Presidents relied 
upon by supporters of the steel companies’ 
seizure constitute no precedent for the 
seizure of the properties of the steel com- 
panies and their operation and payment of 
increased wages out of company funds. 
When President Hayes called out the troops 
in the railroad strike of 1887 it was to pre- 
serve the peace which had already been 
breached by wide overt acts and disorders, 
It was not a seizure and operation of private 
property as such. This was also true when 
President Cleveland in 1894 sent troops to 
Chicago to preserve the peace. Of course, 
President McKinley’s declared blockade of 
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Cuba has no relationship to a domestic 
matter depriving American citizens of rights 
guaranteed to them by the Bill of Rights. 

President Roosevelt's closing of the banks 
in 1933 was a pure usurpation of power and 
no precedent for anything except an evi- 
dence of his own impetuosity. Later events 
proved that most of the banks had ample 
resources to meet their obligations. In 
more than one instance President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt assumed in time of peace to 
exercise executive power without constitu- 
tional authority therefor. As for example 
where, in the famous destroyer deal, he 
transferred American warships to a foreign 
power. On one occasion he said that the 
power being exercised by him would be 
dangerous in the hands of any other execu- 
tive. If various of his acts are to be treated 
as constituting a precedent for the exercise 
of his inherent authority, our form of Gov- 
ernment as a constitutional Republic would 
come to an end in two or three further 
presidential regimes and would be super- 
seded by personal dictatorship. 

But in any event to say that some former 
President assumed power because of his idea 
of national necessity does not prove its 
legality for it is merely to assert the supe- 
riority of the executive office over constitu- 
tional procedure. By the same token a con- 
siderable number of instances of corruption 
in public office in various presidential re- 
gimes could be cited but that should be no 
support for justifying corruption in Gov- 
ernment. Nor is presidential usurpation of 
power a precedent for condoning another 
instance of usurpation of power. 

Whatever may be said about the Presi- 
dent’s so-called inherent power and the 
exercise of some such power by other Presi- 
dents, in this particular instance of the 
seizure of the properties of the steel com- 
panies he has violated the direct constitu- 
tional prohibition of the fifth amendment, 
to wit: that no person is to be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law. 

In view of the abuse of the fifth amend- 
ment by the Federal Government during 
recent years of war and emergency it is 
helpful to return to the early sources of 
authority to determine the true meaning of 
the words “due process of law.” In Murray 
v. Hoboken Land etc. Co, (18 How. 27, 15 L. 
Ed. 372), the court said: 

“The words ‘due process of law’ were un- 
doubtedly intended to convey the same mean- 
ing as the words, ‘by the law of the land,’ 
in Magna Carta. Lord Coke, in his com- 
mentary on those words (2 Inst. 50), says 
they mean due process of law. The consti- 
tutions which had been adopted by the sev- 
eral States before the formation of the 
Federal Constitution, following the language 
of the Great Charter more closely, generally 
contained the words, ‘but by the judgment 
of his peers, or the law of the land.’” 

In an early case interpreting the same 
words in the Constitution of Maryland, the 
court said: 

“As to the words from Magna Carta, in- 
corporated into the Constitution of Mary- 
land, after volumes spoken and written with 
a view to their exposition, the good sense of 
mankind has at length settled down to this: 
that they were intended to secure the indi- 
vidual from the arbitrary exercise of the 
powers of government, unrestrained by the 
established principles of private rights and 
distributive justice. Columbia Bank v. 
Okely (D. C. 1819, 4 Wheat. 244, 4 L. Ed. 559). 

The words “due process of law” were in- 
tended to mean by the law of the land 
as the latter phrase was used in the Magna 
Carta. According to Cooley in his treatise 
on Constitutional Limitations, sixth edition, 
page 434, each situation in which the exer- 
cise of Federal power is challenged on the 
ground that it is in violation of the fifth 
amendment must be examined separately 
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and, due process of law in each particular 
means such an exertion of the powers of 
government as the settled maxims of law 
permit and sanction and under such safe- 
guards for the protection of individual rights 
as those maxims prescribe, 

More recently our Federal courts have said 
that where Federal power is used to deprive 
a person of private property, the Federal 
agency must have jurisdiction, must give 
adequate notice and must grant a fair hear- 
ing before the fundamental requirements of 
due process will be satisfied (U. S. v. Certain 
Parcels of Land, etc. (40 Fed. Sup. 436) ). 

Further examples of instances in which the 
due process clause of the fifth amendment 
has limited the exercise of Federal power 
are: Louisville Joint Stock Land Bank v. 
Radford ((1935) 295 U. S. 555, 79 L. Ed. 1593, 
55 S. Ct. 547), where an act providing relief 
for insolvent farmers by special bankruptcy 
proceedings was held to deprive creditors of 
their property without due process of law; 
and Railroad Retirement Board v. Alton R. R. 
Co. ((1935) 295 U.S. 330, 79 L. Ed. 1468, 55 
S. Ct. 758), where the Supreme Court struck 
down, as violating the fifth amendment, a 
compulsory Federal retirement plan for em- 
ployees of interstate carriers which was to be 
financed by the railroads. 

In connection with this matter of the im- 
portance of property rights one might prop- 
erly quote from a speech of Senator Borah, 
who was himself classed not as a conserva- 
tive kut as a great liberal: 

“And what are these property rights which 
are guaranteed and made safe by the Con- 
stitution? What an inseparable part are 
they of human rights? Is not the right to 
acquire, own, and enjoy property a part of 
human rights? Is there any such thing as 
personal liberty without it? There is a very 
large portion of the human family at this 
time who will tell that liberty, family happi- 
ness, and contentment were all lost in the 
selfsame hour that they lost the right to 
acquire property and to be sure in its enjoy- 
ment. The framers were wise enough to 
know and brave enough to declare that when 
you have made property rights secure, you 
have contributed incalculably to human 
rights and to human liberty.” 

As I understand, President Truman seeks 
to justify his seizure on the ground that 
unless he had acted, the lack of steel pro- 
duction for the war effort (although he has 
declared the Korean situation not a war) 
would have created an intolerable national 
crisis, This, of course, is not true since he 
was authorized to invoke the injunctive pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act to stay the 
strike and during such period the Congress 
could have been consulted and could have 
enacted appropriate legislation. Under our 
form of government it was for Congress, the 
legislative branch, not the Executive, to 
evaluate the situation and pass necessary 
legislation to meetit. Whatever anyone may 
contend as an original question as to what 
the Executive's power ought to be in meeting 
a national crisis and that absolute power 
should be lodged in the President, neverthe- 
less, as long as we are operating under the 
Constitution and until it is changed, the 
power to legislate even as to a national crisis 
remains solely with Congress. 

The basic fallacy of the President's posi- 
tion is the assumption that he has the sole 
and personal responsibility for determining 
what is best for the country in time of crisis 
and the power to bypass the Constitution 
and Bill of Rights, and hence bypass “due 
process.” The President asserts that the 
seizure was highly distasteful to him but 
that in his opinion it was good for the coun- 
try. This is the well-known historical ex- 
cuse of all arbitrary assumption of power 
As pointed out earlier this concept of gov- 
ernment and of executive power was reversed 
and negatived by our Constitution and Bill 
of Rights and only limited functions and 
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powers were conferred upon the officials of 
our National Government. 

In my opinion, Mr. Truman, as President, 
acting merely as President, not only lacked 
inherent as well as any other power to seize 
the properties of the steel companies, but he 
was specifically prohibited by the Fifth 
Amendment, which requires “due process” in 
the taking of private property. Was the 
President’s action “due process”? Clearly 
not, for being granted by the Constitution 
only executive powers he could only execute 
the legislative will as set forth in our laws 
and no legislative mandate to seize the prop- 
erties existed. What the President has un- 
dertaken to do in this instance is to lift 
himself by his bootstraps in first making on 
his own motion a legislative finding of neces- 
sity and emergency with respect to the public 
welfare and secondly deciding that as an 
appropriate remedy to carry out his own 
legislative finding he should seize the steel 
properties. Reduced to simplest terms his 
technique is simply first to grant himself 
unauthorized power and then proceed to 
wield it. Such action constitutes a negation 
and nullification of American constitutional 
government, which is based on the doctrine 
of separation of powers. 


NOMINATION OF STANLEY AN- 


DREWS TO BE TECHNICAL COOP- 
ERATION ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to speak for a 
minute or so. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Senator 
from Arkansas may proceed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
day before yesterday the Committee on 
Foreign Relations reported favorably the 
nomination of Mr. Stanley Andrews, to 
be Technical Cooperation Administrator. 

Mr. Andrews is a widely known news- 
paper editor in Arkansas and the South. 
He has long specialized in the field of 
agriculture and at the present time is 
Director of the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Andrews’ career in government as 
well as in the newspaper field has been 
outstanding. He has had numerous 
overseas assignments and during the 
Berlin airlift he served as Chief of the 
Food, Agriculture, and Forestry Route 
for the Military Government of Western 
Germany. Mr. Andrews served as an 
enlisted man in our Armed Forces dur- 
ing World War I and as an officer during 
World War II. He received several dec- 
orations including the Legion of Merit. 

I believe that Mr. Andrews is a person 
of great character and unusual ability. 
In his testimony before the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee he has shown a wide 
knowledge of foreign affairs and I be- 
lieve that he will give real leadership to 
our program to provide technical assist- 
ance abroad. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record as a part of my 
remarks, an editorial published in this 
morning’s Washington Post, comment- 
ing on the appointment of Mr. Andrews. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TALKING THEIR LANGUAGE 

President Truman could hardly have 
chosen a more capable man than Stanley 
Andrews to be the new point 4 Administra- 
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tor. As Director of the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations, Mr. Andrews has had 
perhaps more experience than anyone else 
in the Government in handling a point 4 type 
program. OFAR was conducting a technical 
assistance program of its own in Latin Amer- 
ica long before the point 4 proposal was born; 
for more than a decade OFAR has cooperated 
with other countries in setting up experi- 
ment stations, exchanging scholars and mak- 
ing technical information available. Agri- 
cultural attachés, serving under his direction, 
provided field assistance in getting the point 
4 program launched. 

A former Arkansas newspaperman, Mr. An- 
drews early in his career conducted his own 
type of point 4 experiment on some of the 
run-down farm lands of his home State. He 
gained international experience during the 
war as head of agriculture for the Fifth Army 
and later as consultant on agricultural 
problems in occupied Germany. One of his 
outstanding characteristics is his ability to 
talk to people in their own terms; he is im- 
patient with pomp and formalities. At the 
same time he has a reputation for hard- 
headed management. 

The essence of point 4, as the President 
envisaged it, consists of the export of tech- 
niques modeled on the county agent system 
m the United States. Mr. Andrews is thor- 
oughly familiar with this system, and as a 
result of his travels, particularly his recent 
tour to round out the inspection trip begun 
by the late Dr. Henry G. Bennett, he also is 
acquainted with the problems he will face 
abroad. The country is fortunate to be able 
to offer his talents to a work of such im- 
portance. 


AIRPLANE CRASH AT LOS ANGELES, 
CALIF., ON APRIL 18, 1952 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for a few 
minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Senator 
from Ohio may proceed. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I feel 
that it is essential to bring to the at- 
tention of the Senate, here on the floor of 
the Senate, a matter which has come to 
my attention. I have not been able to 
obtain legal verification or sworn testi- 
mony in regard to the facts in relation to 
this matter, but they are of such a criti- 
cal character that I feel impelled to bring 
them to the attention of the Senate. I 
believe all of them to be true. I hope an 
explanation will ultimately be forthcom- 
ing; but in the meantime I am asking 
for an investigation by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
facts, as I present them, and of the mat- 
ter in complete detail. 

Sometime early in the morning of 
April 18, a transcontinental passenger 
plane from New York City, operated by 
the North Continent Airlines, and car- 
rying a crew of 3 and 26 passengers, 
crashed into a hillside in the suburbs of 
Los Angeles, Calif. All those on board 
were dead when the wreckage was 
found. I have evidence, which I believe 
to be true, revealing that one of those 
on board, the pilot, may have died be- 
fore the plane hit the ground. The Los 
Angeles crash was the most recent of a 
series of airline crashes which have cost 
the lives of hundreds of persons over 
the past few months, and which have 
aroused public indignation and alarm. 

Immediately upon learning of the ac- 
cident, the CAA in Washington ordered 
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the North Continent Airlines, a non- 
scheduled passenger carrier, to suspend 
further operations at once. The CAA 
based the order on “an operating history 
involving violations of civil air regula- 
tions.” This is an all-too-familiar pat- 
tern, Mr. President. Repeated violations 
oz air safety regulations are punished 
only by a mild rebuke until there occurs 
a major tragedy which compels the ac- 
tion which should have been taken many 
months before. 

The pilot of the North Continent Air- 
lines plane, which crashed in California, 
was Louis Powell, a man of 41 years 
of age. I am reliably informed that the 
coroner’s report after a post mortem on 
Mr. Powell discloses that he died of a 
heart attack, and not as a result of any 
injuries received in the crash. I like- 
wise have reason to believe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the officials charged with the 
enforcement of air-safety regulations in 
the CAA should have known that just 
such a tragic occurrence might happen 
with Mr. Powell at the controls. 

Powell was given a complete physical 
examination approximately 1 year ago. 
This examination was made by Dr. Fran- 
cis S. Hertzog, a designated medical ex- 
aminer for the CAA, in Long Beach, 
Calif. An electrocardiogram was made 
in connection with this examination. 
The report on this physical examination, 
including the electrocardiogram, was 
first sent to Dr. Fred Ellis, the acting re- 
gional medical officer of the CAA for 
the sixth region. Dr. Ellis, after study- 
ing the record, sent it to Dr. John Smith, 
Chief of the Physical Standards Section 
of the Medical Division of CAA, here in 
Washington. I understand that Dr. 
Smith, who is recognized as an outstand- 
ing physician in cardiology, wrote a let- 
ter stating that in his considered opin- 
ion Powell or any other individual suf- 
fering from the same ailment should not 
“be issued any type of medical certifi- 
cation.” The letter contained a formal 
recommendation against the issuance of 
medical certification for Louis Powell. 

Dr. Fred Ellis, on receipt of Dr. Smith’s 
letter recommending against any type of 
license to Powell, wrote in turn to Dr. 
Hertzog, who made the initial examina- 
tion. He informed Dr. Hertzog that he 
was issuing a certificate to Louis Powell 
limiting him to company check pilot 
duty. Ellis stated in his letter that men 
suffering from the heart ailment shown 
by the physical examination of Louis 
Powell should not be issued a certificate 
which would either put them in command 
of aircraft or permit them to pilot air- 
craft passengers. 

In order to insure against misuse of 
this limited operating license, the words 
“company check pilot duty” were 
stamped on the face of Powell’s operat- 
ing license. This operating authority 
allowed Powell to fly company aircraft 
with accredited company personnel only 
for check purposes. Even this limited 
authority seems to me to be totally un- 
warranted. While the immediate risk 
may have been confined to Powell and 
the company officials who flew with him, 
they were not the only parties in interest, 
as the residents of Elizabeth, N. J., and 
other residential areas where airplanes 
have crashed, can well bear witness, 
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Therefore, Mr. President, at the very 
time when the twin-engined Curtiss 
Commando of North Continent Airlines 
crashed into a hillside in California, the 
man at the controls held no valid operat- 
ing authority. What is more shocking, 
Mr. President, is that this fact is true 
despite the recommendations of three 
competent medical examiners, who were 
unanimous in declaring that Powell 
should not have been permitted to pilot 
aircraft carrying passengers for hire. 
At least one of these, the outstanding 
cardiologist among them, recommended 
against the issuance of any type of fly- 
ing permit for Powell. 

Mr. President, this case seems not to 
be an isolated one. I have information 
which I believe to be reliable that it is 
not. I understand that among commer- 
cial pilots there are two classes of medi- 
cal certification. The first-class certifi- 
cate covers the pilot of regularly sched- 
uled passenger aircraft. A little more 
than a’year ago, it was determined that, 
as a result of a number of accidents on 
nonscheduled airlines, pilots of such 
lines were also to meet the same physical 
standards covering first-class certifi- 
cates. 

The class 2 certificate covers many 
different types of operators, including 
pilots who fly cargo planes, charter 
planes, crop dusters, and the like. Co- 
pilots are included in this category. 


In the last 3 years there has been a 


relaxation of the physical standards re- 
quired for aircraft pilots. This has re- 
sulted, I am informed, in the waiver of 
certain defects which in my judgment 
should disqualify the individuals con- 
cerned from piloting aircraft. I am in- 
formed that at this very moment there 
are at least 33 diabetics who are certified 
to fly in one capacity or another. I am 
told that one diabetic has a first-class 
certificate. 

A man suffering from diabetes runs 
the risk of suddenly and without warning 
going into shock or even coma, or ex- 
periencing mental disturbances of vary- 
ing degrees. The authorities who have 
drafted international air regulations 
recognize that a diabetic may without 
warning be unable to think properly, to 
react properly, or even be subject to sui- 
cidal tendencies. International regula- 
tions bar issuance of a license to dia- 
betics. As I have pointed out before, 
Mr. President, this awful risk is shared 
not only by the pilot and the passengers 
he may carry, but by the unsuspecting 
victims who live under the umbrella of 
fear which so vividly describes the situa- 
tion in residential areas near our great 
airports—and we are not excluded here, 
in Washington. 

There are other physical impediments 
which have, to my knowledge, been 
waived. I have even been told of a man 
who is unable to raise his arms above 
the level of his shoulder. The list in- 
cludes men, Mr. President, with but one 
eye, or with but one leg. 

Mr. President, the men who drive 
trucks in interstate commerce on the 
highways of this Nation are subject to 
higher physical standards than the ex- 
amples I have mentioned. The motor 
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safety regulations of the ICC provide 
that— 

First. No permit shall be granted to 
any person with an impairment of func- 
tion of any extremity. 

Second. No permit will be granted to 
any person who has suffered the loss of 
an eye, or where vision is far below 
normal. 

Third. No permit will be granted to 
any person known to be a diabetic. 

Fourth. No permit will be granted 
where there is any history of a heart 
condition, mental condition, nervous 
condition, or any other disease likely to 
interfere with safe driving. 

I do not believe, Mr. President, that 
there is any case in which the ICC has 
deliberately waived these requirements. 

In short, Mr. President, the cab of an 
interstate truck is barred to the lame, 
the halt, and the blind. Surely there is 
even less reason to permit him to enter 
the cockpit of a plane. 

Mr. President, I ask that the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce undertake an immediate in- 
vestigation of all the facts and circum- 
stances relating to the crash of the North 
Continent Airlines plane in California 
on April 17. Ordinarily, it is not the 
function of a congressional committee 
to investigate the circumstances sur- 
rounding any particular accident. It 
appears to me, however, that the time 
has come for a thorough investigation of 
the pilot certification procedure of the 
CAA and the CAB. I realize, of course, 
that the latest tragedy is currently being 
investigated along with several previous 
accidents by appropriate agencies of the 
executive branch. Tosome extent, how- 
ever, these agencies in the course of their 
investigation are called upon to pass 
judgment upon their own administration 
of air safety rules and regulations. The 
series of air tragedies in recent months 
makes it necessary for the Congress to 
conduct an investigation in which the 
interest of the general public will be fully 
considered. I hope that the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce will find it possible to under- 
take this investigation without delay. 

Mr. President, currently there has 
been throughout the country a great deal 
of alarm and concern because of the 
numerous airplane accidents which have 
occurred within recent months. I think 
the time has come when Congress must 
take note of the serious situation which 
prevails. One airport has been closed 
and the North Continent Airlines Co. 
has now been closed down. But such 
action is too late, when these serious 
accidents have already happened. If 
there has been a relaxation of the rules 
on the part of the CAA or of the CAB 
and I believe there has been, otherwise 
I should not have brought up the matter 
on the floor of the Senate—then cer- 
tainly it is time for the Congress to act. 
As I said in the beginning, I believe that 
the facts as stated are true, but I want 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce to determine the truth of 
them. I hope that many of the supposed 
facts may be disproved when a thorough 
investigation is had; but the necessity of 
such’ an investigation is apparent. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
yesterday evening before the Senate ad- 
journed a unanimous-consent agreement 
was entered into under which the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. CN] was 
given the right to the floor when the 
Senate convened today. The Senator 
from Washington is willing to waive his 
right to the floor at this time, provided 
the Senate passes the pending bill by or 
before 2 0’clock. With that understand- 
ing I ask unanimous consent that the 
previous order be vacated and that the 
Senator from Washington be recognized 
at 2 o’clock, or shortly thereafter, when 
he demands the floor. 

Mr. CAIN. I am perfectly willing to 
yield my right temporarily based on the 
understanding just advanced by the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. If I under- 
stand correctly, a quorum call will be 
had at 2 o’clock and thereafter I shall 
proceed to make my remarks. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes; if the Sen- 
ator from Washington desires to have a 
quorum call that will be for him to 
decide. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Unanimous consent is requested 
that the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Carin] be permitted to have the floor as 
a matter of right at the conclusion of the 
consideration of the pending bill, or at 
2 o’clock, whichever first intervenes. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF RAILROAD UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business, Senate bill 2639, 
Calendar No. 1393. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2639) to amend the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll, 

ge Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for a quorum call be rescinded and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. The clerk will state the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The committee amendment was at the 
top of page 2, to strike out: “Src. 2. The 
amendment made by this act shall be- 
come” and in lieu thereof to insert: 
“Sec. 2. Section 3 of the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act, as amended, 
is amended by striking out ‘not less than 
$150’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘not 
less than $300.’ 

“Sec.3. The amendments made by 
this act shall become”, so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, as 
amended, is amended by substituting for 
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the table appearing in subsection (a) thereof 
the following: 


Column IL 

“Column I Daily benefit 
Total compensation rate 
$300 to 8474.99 $3.00 
$475 to 8749.99 3.50 
$750 to 8999.99 Se - 4. 00 
$1,000 to $1,299.99_--------. —— 4. 50 
$1,300 to 81,599.99 


$1,600 to $1,999.99_.....---------. 
$2,000 to $2,499.99__-___.-..-----.~ 
$2,500 to $2,999.99... 
$3,000 to $3,499.99. 
63,500 and over 

Src. 2. Section 3 of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, as amended, is 
amended by striking out “not less than 
$150” and inserting in lieu thereof “not less 
than $300.” 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this act 
shall become effective with respect to bene- 
fit years beginning on and after July 1, 1952. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
pending bill has been the subject of very 
extensive hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
as well as before the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
House of Representatives. 

There appears to be no marked ob- 
jection in the Congress to the bill as it 
has been worked out by these two com- 
mittees. 

Mr. President, I have before me a syn- 
opsis of the bill, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the synop- 
sis was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orD, as follows: 

AMENDING RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSUR- 
ANCE AcT—ANALYsIs or S. 2639 
PURPOSE 

To increase the payments made under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 

METHOD 

1. At present— 

(a) The minimum yearly earnings neces- 
sary to qualify for unemployment benefits 
is $150. 
nf? The daily benefits range from $1.75 

2. Bill would 

(a) Increase minimum yearly earnings 
necessary to qualify for benefits to $300. 

(b) Provide a new table of daily benefits 
ranging from a minimum of $3 to a maxi- 
mum of $7.50. 


NEED 

1. Only minor changes have been made in 
the act since 1940. 

2. Unemployment benefits have not kept 
pace with the increases in wages and cost of 
living. 

cost 

Payments are made out of contributions 
made by the railroads and this bill would 
not change the present minimum contribu- 
tion rate of one-half of 1 percent. 

STATUS 

1. Introduced by Senator Murray for him- 
self and 17 others. 

2. Favorably reported, with amendment, 
from Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare by Senator MURRAY. 

Report No. 1466. 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
committee by unanimous vote recom- 
mended the enactment of this bill with 
the inclusion of a simple, single amend- 
ment which has just been reported. 

The bill has the unqualified support of 
all the standard railway labor organiza- 
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tions who, together, represent practically 
all the railroad employees of the country. 

The bill has a single and simple pur- 
pose, namely, to adjust the unemploy- 
ment insurance protection provided by 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act to the changes in monetary values 
which have occurred during the period 
of World War II and the postwar period. 

Under the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act, eligibility for benefits and 
the rate of benefit payments in each in- 
dividual case are determined by the 
amount of the individual’s earnings from 
railroad wages up to $300 per month in 
a calendar year, which is called the base 
year. The total of such earnings in any 
particular calendar year governs the 
benefits payable to the individual for un- 
employment. occurring during a 12- 
month period beginning the following 
July 1, which 12-month period is called 
the benefit year. 

Mr. President, inasmuch as there ap- 
pears to be no opposition to the bill on 
the part of any of the Senators who have 
considered it, and inasmuch as it has 
been studied very carefully, as I have 
said, for a long period of time, I ask 
unanimous consent that the complete 
statement I have prepared on the bill be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MURRAY 

The bill (S. 2639) to amend the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act was intro- 
duced by me on behalf of myself and 17 other 
Senators of both parties. The bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare and the committee held full hearings 
on it. The committee in a unanimous report 
recommends enactment of the bill with only 
one technical amendment designed not to 
change its substance but to perfect its drafts- 
manship. 

On the House side an identical bill, H. R. 
6525, was the subject of hearings before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, which committee has also by unani- 
mous action recommended enactment of the 
bill. 
The bill has the unqualified support of all 
the standard railway labor organizations, who 
together represent practically all the railroad 
employees in the country, 

The bill has a single and simple purpose, 
namely, to adjust the unemployment insur- 
ance protection provided by the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act to the changes 
in monetary values that have occurred dur- 
ing the period of World War II and the post- 
war period. 

Under the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, eligibility for benefits and the rate 
of benefit payments in each individual case 
are determined by the amount of that in- 
dividual’s earnings from railroad wages up 
to $300 per month in a calendar year, which 
is called the base year. The total of such 
earnings in any particular calendar year 
governs the benefits payable to the individ- 
ual for unemployment occurring during a 
12-month period beginning the following 
July ist; that 12-month period is called the 
benefit The units of unemployment 
paid for in the benefit year are the days of 
unemployment within a 14-day period called 
the registration period. For the first regis- 
tration period in a benefit year for which 
an individual draws benefits he is paid for 
the days of unemployment in excess of 7; 
in subsequent registration periods ih the 
same benefit year he is paid for days of un- 
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employment in excess of 4, or a maximum of 
10 days of unemployment in a 14-day period. 

The major change that the bill before us 
would make is a revision of the scale of dally 
benefit rates at which such days of unem- 
ployment are paid for. The act contains a 
schedule which sets forth base year earnings 
in 9 groups or brackets and opposite each 
bracket specifies the daily benefit rate appli- 
cable to that range of earnings in the base 
year. Under the law as it now stands the 
base year earnings taken into account range 
from $150 to $2,500 and the daily benefit rates 
range from $1.75 to 65.00. Earnings in excess 
of $2,500 in the base year are not reflected in 
any higher daily benefit rate. 4 

The present earnings brackets and corre- 
sponding daily benefit rates were established, 
for the most part, in 1940 and reflect 1940 
standards of values. The only change that 
has been made in the benefit rate scale since 
1940 was made in 1946 and affected only base 
year earnings of $2,000 or over. The two 
highest daily benefit rates were added in 
1946 so as to reflect in the daily benefit 
rates differences in base year earnings up to 
$2,500. 

Under the revised schedule provided by the 
bill the lowest bracket of base year earnings 
is dropped out and the second lowest is 
changed to raise the minimum base year 
earnings taken into account to $300. At the 
other end of the scale the present top bracket 
of $2,500 and over is changed to cover the 
range of $2,500 to $2,999.99 and two new 
brackets are established covering the ranges 
of $3,000 to $3,499.99 and $3,500 or more. 
The daily benefit rates are revised to range 
from $3 to $7.50. 

The effect of these changes is to restore 
partially, though not fully, the degree of 
protection against wage loss through un- 
employment that was provided in 1940. It 
is of course the whole purpose of unemploy- 
ment insurance to provide during periods 
of unemployment a partial reimbursement 
of the wages lost through unemployment, 
During an inflationary period the cost of 
living goes up and wages go up too. Neces- 
sarily the individual who is unemployed suf- 
fers a progressively greater wage loss and 
the living expenses he must meet are pro- 
gressively higher. If under these conditions 
his unemployment insurance payments re- 
main at a fixed amount, it is obvious that 
they would cover a progressively smaller 
proportion of his wage loss. 

Under the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, it is true, that as wage rates in- 
crease individuals tend to move from lower 
to higher base year earnings brackets, and 
that process has to some extent mitigated 
the progressive loss of protection that I have 
described. But the evidence before the com- 
mittee clearly establishes that this process 
has not been adequate to prevent a very 
serious decline in the degree of protection 
that the act was intended to provide. For 
example, it was shown that an employee 
working at the minimum wage rate for the 
industry in 1940 would when unemployed 

ave had a weekly wage loss of $17.28 while 

unemployment benefit payments would 
håve been $12.50 per week, covering 72 per- 
cent of the wage loss. An employee now 
working at the minimum rate for the in- 
dustry would when unemployed suffer a wage 
loss of $55.80 per week. His unemployment 
benefit payments would be $25 per week, 
covering less than 45 percent of the wage 
loss. Under the bill we are considering that 
payment would be raised to $32.50, which 
would cover the wage loss of $55.80 only to 
the extent of 58 percent as compared with 
the 72 percent coverage provided in 1940 for 
minimum rated employees. 

Another illustration may be given in terms 
of average rates of pay rather than mini- 
mum rates. An individual working at the 
average rate in 1940 would when unemployed 
have suffered a weekly wage loss of $35.52 
and his unemployment benefit payments 
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would have been $20 per week, covering his 
wage loss to the extent of 56 percent. At 
the present time an individual employed at 
the average rate of pay would when unem- 
ployed suffer a weekly wage loss of $70.80 
and his unemployment benefit payments 
would be $25 per week, covering his wage 
loss only to the extent of 35 percent. Under 
the bill we are considering that benefit pay- 
ment would be increased to 837.50 which 
would cover the wage loss to the extent of 
53 percent as compared with the 56 percent 
coverage in 1940. 

Many other comparisons could be made, 
but the ones that I have made show clearly 
that the enactment of this bill is urgently 
required to restore to railroad employees the 
protection we provided for them in 1940 and 
which the changes in our economy have 
taken away. 

So far I have spoken of the adjustments 
the bill makes in the daily benefit rates. 
There is one other effect that the bill would 
have. At the present time the minimum 
base year earnings necessary to qualify for 
benefits is $150. In 1940 when that amount 
was fixed $150 represented approximately 
the equivalent of one month’s full-time em- 
ployment at the average rate of pay. With 
the increase in wage rates it is obvious that 
much less employment in the base year 
would qualify an individual for benefits. 
Since we are proposing to adjust the benefit 
rates more nearly to reflect current wage 
rates, it is only fair that the minimum quali- 
fying employment be similarly adjusted, and 
this the bill would likewise do. Under the 
bill the minimum qualifying base year earn- 
ings would be increased from $150 to $300. 
Three hundred dollars is again almost ex- 
actly the equivalent of 1 month’s full-time 
employment at the current average rate of 


pay. 

It is clear beyond question that the changes 
proposed by the bill require no change in 
the present provisions for financing the rail- 
road unemployment insurance system. The 
system is supported by a payroll tax on com- 
pensation exclusive of compensation in ex- 
cess of $300 per month paid to any individ- 
ual. The basic tax rate established for that 
purpose is 3 percent, the same as under the 
Federal-State system applicable to other in- 
dustries. That rate was actually paid until 
1948. It was then found that through the 
collection of that rate of contributions a 
reserve of almost a billion dollars had been 
accumulated and the reserve was continuing 
to grow. In 1948 we modified the flat 3 
percent rate of contributions by providing 
for a sliding scale ranging from one-half of 1 
percent to 3 percent depending upon the 
amount in the reserve each year. Although 
the necessary and contemplated effect of this 
arrangement is gradually to reduce the re- 
serve until it reaches a point where auto- 
matically the rate would rise above the one- 
half of 1 percent minimum, the reserves have 
been so ample that only the minimum rate 
of one-half of 1 percent has been paid and it 
is clear that, even with the additional pay- 
ments that the bill provides for, only that 
minimum rate will be collected for some 
years to come. The reserve is still some 
8300,000,000 above the point at which the 
sliding scale would call for a 1 percent con- 
tribution. Eventually the sliding scale will 
operate to establish a fairly stable rate some- 
where between the one-half of 1 percent min- 
imum and the 3 percent maximum that will 
reflect the actual cost in terms of payroll per- 
centage. 

Although opposition to the bill was ex- 
pressed on the part of spokesmen for the 
railroad companies, this opposition did not 
go to the merits of the bill. No evidence 
was presented indicating that the adjust- 
ments proposed by the bill are not neces- 
sary or that the resulting benefit rates are 
undesirably high so as, for example, to be 
disproportionate to wage rates or to provide 
an incentive to idleness. It is perfectly ob- 
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vious from the facts that no opposition on 
any such grounds could be presented. 

The contentions of the opposition were 
principally (1) that the bill would make the 
railroad system more liberal than the State 
systems, and (2) that in the long run the 
bill would cost the railroads more money. 

So far as the first ground of opposition 
is concerned, it would appear to be rather 
completely irrelevant even if it be assumed 
to be true. Since unemployment insurance 
systems contain a variety of features and 
some are more liberal in some respects and 
others are more liberal in other respects any 
over-all appraisal of liberality becomes a 
matter of individual judgment. However, if 
the adjustments provided for by this bill are 
necessary to restore in a measure the pro- 
tection we formerly provided for railroad 
employees, as the facts show to be the case, 
comparisons with State laws provide no an- 
swer. We know that the State laws are also 
badly in need of adjustment. That situa- 
tion has become so serious that, although the 
primary responsibility for making those ad- 
justments rests upon the States, we have 
under consideration in Congress at the pres- 
ent time a proposal to supplement State 
benefit payments with Federal payments so 
as to meet an emergency condition. It is 
certainly no answer to the inadequacy of the 
railroad unemployment insurance system to 
meet present-day requirements that the 
State systems may be even less adequate. It 
is our obligation to consider the pending 
bill on its own merits and not to seek com- 
fort in worse conditions elsewhere. 

So far as the second ground of opposition 
is concerned, what I have already said con- 
cerning the financial support of the railroad 
unemployment insurance system shows that 
there is no contention that the enactment 
of the bill would effect any immediate change 
in the contributions required of the rail- 
roads—they will go on paying only the mini- 
mum one-half of 1 percent rate for some 
years. Nor is there any contention that 
more than the basic 3 percent rate would 
ever be required by reason of the additional 
benefit payments the bill calls for. The sole 
contention with respect to cost is that if the 
bill is enacted, the sliding-scale arrangement 
will in the future operate to raise the rate 
above the minimum at an earlier date than 
it would if the bill were not enacted. That 
this would occur is undoubtedly true. But 
the use of that fact as an argument against 
the enactment of the bill is a perversion of 
the purposes of the sliding-scale arrange- 
ment. That arrangement was instituted at 
the request of the railroads to relieve them 
of the necessity of paying the full 3 percent 
basic rate for a period of time during which 
contributions at that rate would not be nec- 
essary to support the benefit payments and 
to provide adequate reserves. Had the rail- 
roads told us when they were asking for the 
sliding-scale arrangement that they would 
then use it as an argument to freeze bene- 
fits at inadequate levels, because the inevi- 
table effect of an increase in benefits under 
the sliding-scale arrangement is to accel- 
erate the change in rates, we would undoubt- 
edly have refused to enact the sliding-scale 
rate. We must now make it clear to them in 
unmistakable terms that within the limits 
of the basic 3 percent rate the adequacy of 
benefits must be judged on their own merits 
without regard to the effect on contribution 
rates. The basic policy we established when 
we enacted the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act was to devote 3 percent of pay- 
roll to the provision of unemployment-insur- 
ance protection. Through fortunate circum- 
stances the railroads have been enjoying and 
will continue to enjoy a substantial relaxa- 
tion of the requirements for making such 
payments. They must understand, however, 
that that relaxation is theirs to enjoy only 
so long as it is not an obstacle to the payment 
of adequate benefits. 
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It is apparent from this brief review of 
the arguments pro and con that the adjust- 
ments provided for by this bill are imme- 
diately and urgently required. No opposi- 
tion has been directed to nor can be di- 
rected to the proposal on its merits. Such 
opposition as has been expressed is based on 
irrelevances and fallacies that should have 
za appeal to the Congress of the United 

tates. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, the 
objectives of Senate bill 2639, amending 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, are desirable. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare has 
found that this bill will eliminate a 
serious disparity between wages and ex- 
isting benefits of railroad workers and 
recommends its passage. I share the 
views of the committee and will vote in 
favor of this measure. 

There is no unit of our national life 
more important than our railroads. In 
days of national emergency such as 
these, transportation is the very heart 
of our whole system of defense and 
security., 

Machines are of little value without 
men to operate them. The human ele- 
ment is always the controlling factor 
in every operation. In no industry is 
manpower more completely the force 
that keeps the wheels turning than in the 
field of transportation where technical 
knowledge and plain trade know-how is 
a requirement in every phase of smooth 
and safe operation. 

The men in the railroad industry de- 
serve every consideration a grateful Na- 
tion can afford them. We can do no 
less for them than to accord them fair 
treatment—to eliminate conditions of 
inequity existing between them and 
other groups of workers. 

A situation distinctly unfair to these 
workers has existed for a long time in 
the terms imposed by the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act. The meas- 
ure before the Senate today amending 
that act is one I was most happy to 
join in cosponsoring in that it corrects 
an unfortunate disparity of treatment 
of labor groups. 

There have been few alterations in this 
act since 1940. Minor changes were 
made in 1946. Since that date, however, 
wage rates in the industry have risen 
about 57 percent and weekly earnings 
have risen 33 percent. Yet the average 
payment per week of unemployment due 
to lack of work for men on the railroads 
is only a few cents higher than in 1946. 

Unemployment due to sickness pre- 
sents the problem of a man attempting 
to exist on $22.02 a week despite the 
fact that, since that rate was fixed, liv- 
ing costs have risen 30 percent. Bene- 
fits today are a little more than 22 per- 
cent of earnings, or less in proportion 
than they were in 1946. 

The benefits proposed by this bill do 
little more than restore the ratio of bene- 
fits to earnings to what that ratio was 
in 1946. It involves no changes in the 
contributions the employing railroads 
must make, nor will it reduce to an un- 
safe level the $765,833,000 balance in 
the unemployment insurance account. 
This bill corrects an inequity; it is a 
measure based on fair play and sound 
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labor relations. 
passed. 

There are Senators who would like 
to leave at this time, and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington 
was kind enough to relinquish the time 
which had been allotted to him. I hope 
that we shall not have speeches on ex- 
traneous matters until we shall have con- 
cluded our consideration of this bill. 
We can surely dispose of it within a few 
moments. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the adoption 
of the committee amendment. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
minority leader has been told that there 
are Senators, not presently on the floor, 
who are going to have something to say 
on this bill, and who may desire to offer 
amendments. They have been notified 
of the progress which is being made by 
the Senate, and I assume they will be 
on the floor presently. But I would not 
wish to have the Senate proceed with- 
out having them have an opportunity 
to be heard. I realize that Senators 
should be here. At the same time, I 
should prefer to have Senators proceed, 
if they so desire, with the presentation 
of other matters, and, if other speeches 
are to be made on the bill, to postpone 
those; and, particularly, to postpone ac- 
tion, until the Senators who have spoken 
to me can be on the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I wish 
to say I cannot understand how there 
could be any legitimate opposition to 
the bill, in view of the fact that the 
House committee which considered it 
reported it unanimously, after which the 
Senate committee considered the bill and 
reported it unanimously. The bill was 
studied very carefully and exhaustively. 
We held long hearings. At one time, 
the workers were not fully in accord with 
it, but finally, after a long period of 
study, a plan was carefully worked out, 
which we think is satisfactory and very 
desirable. It is the kind of plan which 
would provide increased unemployment 
insurance benefits for railroad workers 
during periods when they may happen 
to be out of work. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Montana will yield, I was 
informed, also, by representatives of the 
railroad workers that they were for this 
bill, or were for the substance of the 
bill, at least. But what is the position 
of the railroads? Are they for it, or are 
they against it? 

Mr. MURRAY. The raiiroad repre- 
sentatives appeared and talked about the 
increased cost. As a matter of fact, 
money already in the fund will take care 
of this program until nearly 1960. In 
the meantime, if there should be an in- 
crease, it would be very insignificant and 
could not possibly have any effect upon 
the railroads, since it would mean no in- 
crease on their part for some considera- 
ble time. Even then, there would be a 
great increase in activity and movement 
of passengers and traffic, and the rail- 
roads would be well able to provide this 
needed assistance to men out of employ- 
ment. 


I urge that it be 
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Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
Senator has not answered my question, 
however. I asked him whether the rail- 
roads favored this legislation or were op- 
posed to it. 

Mr. MURRAY. They testified in op- 
position to it. Their representatives ap- 
peared and discussed the bill with us. As 
I say, they talked about the increased 
cost which might be passed on to the 
railroads and then passed on to the pub- 
lic, in the form of increased rates. They 
have already received considerably in- 
creased freight rates, within recent 
times, and I think they are in very good 
shape to assume any responsibility this 
bill may impose. They do not seem to 
be unduly worried about the bill for the 
immediate future. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Will the Senator tell 
us the amount of money now in the rail- 
road unemployment insurance fund? 

Mr. MURRAY. In the fund at the 
present time there is in excess of $765,- 
000,000, which is ample to take care of 
the program in the meantime. 

Mr. BRIDGES. How is that money 
invested? How is it held? 

Mr. MURRAY. It is held in a fund 
within the Treasury Department, which 
has been specially set up for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I mean, in what is 
the money invested? Is it invested in 
Government bonds? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. It is managed 
the same as other unemployment and 
retirement funds; it is invested properly 
in Government securities, and under 
careful supervision. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, it is in the same category 
as other retirement funds. It draws in- 
terest from the Government at 234 per- 
cent. 

Mr. BRIDGES. So interest is ac- 
cumulating all the time; and assuming 
that no unemployment benefits were 
paid, the income received from the Gov- 
ernment would be added to the funds, 
Is that correct? 

Mr. MURRAY, That is true. 

Mr. BRIDGES. And the only time the 
fund is tapped is when unemployment 
insurance payments are made. So there 
would be a normal increase. That is the 
basis of the Senator’s statement that it 
will be approximately 1960 before in- 
creased contributions will have to be 
made. 

Mr. MURRAY. The Senator has 
stated the situation correctly. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I desire 
to point out that originally the railroads 
were expected to pay 3 percent into the 
retirement fund. That was changed 
some years ago, long before I became a 
Member of the Senate. As a matter of 
fact, the railroads have been paying 
for many years far less than any other 
employers of labor in this country have 
been paying. Other employers of labor 
pay into their unemployment insurance 
funds at the rate of 1½ percent. The 
railroads have been paying only one-half 
of 1 percent. In spite of that situation, 
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the fund has increased so that the bal- 
ance amounts to approximately $765,- 
000,000. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
LMr. BripcEs] will note on page 3 of the 
report that there is a table of the rates 
which will have to be paid by railroad 
companies, based on the balance to the 
credit of the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Fund existing at the close of 
business of any year. They will not 
have to pay even 1½ percent until the 
balance is less than $400,000,000. As I 
have pointed out, the balance is now 
$765,000,000. 

The distinguished minority leader will 
note on page 4 of the report the follow- 
ing language: 

The changes in the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act proposed in S. 2639, as 
amended, would not require any change in 
the provisions of section 8 of the act relat- 
ing to contributions from employers. Actu- 
ally, it seems likely that for some years con- 
tributions would remain at the present min- 
imum rate of one-half of 1 percent. 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr.SCHOEPPEL. I should like to ask 
the able Senator from Montana a ques- 
tion. I may say that I am in favor of 
the amendment, but I thought I under- 
stood the chairman of the committee to 
say that no increased contribution would 
be necessary until 1960 or thereabouts. 

Mr. MURRAY. I think the exact date 
is 1959. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Information which 
has come to the senior Senator from 
Kansas is to the effect that the rail- 
roads would have to start making in- 
creased payments in approximately 4 
years if the bill should be enacted into 
law. I am asking for information only 
because if, in fact, increased payments 
will have to be made into the fund be- 
fore 1959 or 1960, we ought to be suf- 
ficiently candid and frank to point it 
out. My information may be in error, 
and I ask the distinguished chairman 
to tell us about that situation. 

Mr. MURRAY. The testimony in the 
hearings indicated that there would be 
no need for any increase in the pay- 
ments until 1959. That was well under- 
stood, and it is referred to in the report. 

Mr.SCHOEPPEL. That was the main 
question I wanted to clear up, because 
some information had come to me to the 
effect that at about the expiration of 
4 years the railroads would have to start 
to make increased payments. I will be 
very frank with the Senator and will 
say that I have not gone thoroughly into 
all the proceedings or read all the testi- 
mony in the hearings. I wanted to clear 
up that point. 

Mr. MURRAY. We had very exten- 
sive hearings, and I remember distinctly 
that the testimony made it clear that 
the program would not require any in- 
8 in payments until approximately 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. So that we may sim- 
plify this debate, can the Senator in- 
form me as to what the weekly benefits 
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would be, under the present law, in the 
case of a railway worker receiving $3,500 
a year and who became disabled or out 
of work. 

Mr. MURRAY. On page 2 of the re- 
port of the committee there is a list of 
the payments under the law as it pres- 
ently exists. Where the base-year earn- 
ings are $150 to $199.99, the daily benefit 
rate is $1.75. Benefits for the 14-day 
registration period, for the first period, 
are $12.25, and for subsequent periods 
$17.50, the maximum benefits per year 
being $227.50. 

Mr. WELKER. Let us take the case 
of a man earning $3,500 or more. In 
simple language, what would the weekly 
benefit be to a disabled worker in that 
category if he should be laid off at this 
time? 

Mr. MURRAY. Twenty-five dollars a 
week. It is very low compared with 
other industries. 

Mr. WELKER. In my State of Idaho, 
the railroad workers are considered to 
be in the very highest class of employees. 
They are a high-minded and fine class of 
workers. I think the weekly compensa- 
tion appears far too low, in fact I am 
at a loss to understand how they can 
exist on such a low payment. 

Mr. MURRAY. I agree with the Sen- 
ator, and I thank him for his statement. 

Mr. LEHMAN and Mr. NEELY ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I yield, 
first, to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I wish 
to point out, in reply to the question 
raised by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScCHOEPPEL], that the railroads have been 
paying only one-half of 1 percent into 
the fund for a great many years. That 
is all they are paying at this time, and 
it is all they will have to pay for a num- 
ber of years, until 1959. Even in 1959 
all they will have to pay will be 1½ per- 
cent, which will only equalize their pay- 
ments 7 years from now with the pay- 


ments which have been made for the 


past 15 or 20 years by other employers 
of labor. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
WELKER] approvingly referred to an in- 
crease of benefits for those whose earn- 
ings are $3,500 a year or more. Does he 
not think that all others who are in- 
cluded in the bill are also entitled to the 
increases which have been recommended 
for them? 

Mr. WELKER. I certainly join with 
my distinguished friend from West Vir- 
ginia, I think these benefits are very 
low. If they are all the benefits to be 
derived by an ill or injured or unem- 
ployed worker, it seems to me we might 
as well do away with the act. Who could 
exist with such benefits as are paid under 
the act? All the benefits are far too 
low under our standard of living. The 
railway patrons in the State of Idaho 
have been recently forced to pay a 
15-percent increase in freight rates, and 
I want to know why the workers who 
operate the trains are not taken into 
consideration and a decent, fair, and 
justifiable compensation is not paid to 
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the railway workers under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act. I shall 
support this bill, S. 2639, because I think 
it is a fair bill to carry out the inten- 
tion of Congress toward protecting the 
unemployed railroad workers. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the Senator 
for his observation. It seems to me that 
the weekly allowances are very low for 
men who are the backbone of our rail- 
road system. I certainly hope that the 
ea will not hesitate to approve this 

ill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I offer an amendment which is at 
the desk, and which I ask to have stated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Itis proposed 
to insert the following section at the 
proper place in the bill: 

Sec. 4. Subsection (a-2) of section 4 of the 


Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, as 


amended, is amended by striking out from 
subdivision (iii) thereof the following: “, and 
the Board finds that such strike was com- 
menced in violation of the provisions of the 
Railroad Labor Act or in violation of the 
established rules and practices of a bona fide 
labor organization of which he was a mem- 
ber and.” 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not know whether this item 
was given consideration by the commit- 
tee when hearings were held on the bill. 
If not, I think it is one that should be 
given consideration. 

Mr. MURRAY. The point was not 
raised before the committee during our 
lengthy hearings on the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Perhaps 
I should make a statement in connection 
with the amendment, and I shall do so at 
this time, unless the chairman is willing 
to accept the amendment and take it 
to conference. I will state what the 
amendment proposes to accomplish. 

Mr. MURRAY. I would not be in a 
position to accept this amendment. It 
seems to me that it should not be agreed 
to. I believe the railroad unions have 
acted very patriotically in their dealings 
with railroad owners. It does not seem 
to me that we should try to penalize in- 
dividual workers who would receive only 
$25 a week for a short period. They 
would not draw this amount throughout 
the entire month. During the first 
month of unemployment they would 
draw compensation for only 17 days. In 
each successive month they would be en- 
titled to compensation for only 20 days. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I will ask 
the Senator, who is chairman of the 
committee, if it is not true that in most 
States such payments are not available 
to those who are on strike. 

Mr. MURRAY. I am not able to say 
offhand whether that is true, but I do 
know that some of the more progressive 
States, such as New York and Rhode 
Island, and possibly other States, allow 
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compensation benefits during a strike 
whatever the cause. It is important to 
the community. Strikes are recognized 
in the United States as legitimate action 
on the part of labor. If workers are 
penalized to such a degree that they do 
not have the wherewithal to enable 
them to eat, I do not think that is a very 
humane way of meeting the problems of 
strikes. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. From the 
very beginning of the operation of the 
unemployment-compensation system, I 
am sure it has been recognized that such 
compensation should not be used to pro- 
vide strike benefits. I do not believe the 
members of any union are expecting that. 

Mr. MURRAY. As I understand, un- 
der the act they are not now being paid 
unemployment compensation during 
wildcat strikes. The only States of 
which I have any record that allow such 
payments during strike periods are New 
York and Rhode Island. Other States 
do not recognize the right to pay such 
benefits during strike periods. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I may say 
to the chairman of the committee that 
the President’s Committee on Economic 
Security, whose work in 1934 was the 
basis for the Social Security Act, recog- 
nized the basic fact which I am trying to 
cover in this proposed amendment. That 
committee consisted of the Secretary of 
Labor, as chairman, and other high Gov- 
ernment officials, and its staff consisted 
of outstanding experts in the unemploy- 
ment-insurance and other social-security 
fields. 

After the completion of its work, Mr. 
Donald C. Witte, executive director of 
the committee, prepared a summary of 
its reports and recommendations. On 
page 125 of this official publication ap- 
pears the following statement: 

Labor disputes: In order that the unem- 
ployment compensation fund may not be 
used as an instrument for or against labor 
disputes, most European systems of unem- 
ployment insurance disqualify from bene- 
fits for the duration of a strike or lock-out 
those employees whose unemployment is a 
direct result of the labor dispute still in 
active progress in the establishment in which 
he is or was last employed. The States will 
no doubt want to include a similar provi- 
sion. This should be carefully defined so as 
to avoid injustice or discrimination. 


This recommendation has been fol- 
lowed in practically every American un- 
employment insurance law—in fact, I 
think in all of them except the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act. Practi- 
eally all States disqualify for the dura- 
tion of the dispute, although four or five 
limit the disqualification to specified 
periods. 

As I recall, with some of the excep- 
tions the chairman of the committee 
was perhaps quoting a moment ago, the 
question of the usual strike disqualifica- 
tion in State laws came up in connection 
with the 1939 amendments to the Social 
Security Act. As a member of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, I was more or less 
familiar with the proposal at that time. 
During the hearings before the House 
Ways and Means Committee on the pro- 
posed amendment, the Social Security 
Board recommended a series of State 
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benefit standards. These did not in- 
clude any standards affecting strike dis- 
qualifications. However, Mr. Altmeyer, 
Chairman of the Social Security Board, 
when asked about strike disqualifica- 
tions, responded: 

I tried to make it clear that when I spoke 
of liberalization and making the benefits 
more adequate, I was speaking of involun- 
tary unemployment. (P. 2333, hearings rela- 
tive to the Social Security Act Amendments 
of 1939, before the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 76th Cong., 1st sess., vol. 3.) 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
should like to ask a question after mak- 
ing a statement. Various States now 
have laws in regard to this situation. 
Only two States in the Union, New York 
and Rhode Island, allow payments in 
case of a strike. In the other States, 
the strike must be legally recognized as 
coming under the existing law of today. 
So I think the matter is cared for about 
as well as it can be cared for under pres- 
ent conditions, at the same time leaving 
to the various States their right to 
handle the situation as they see fit. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. My 
amendment accomplishes the same pur- 
poses the Senator from South Carolina 
mentions. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that 
the Government recognizes, and has for 
some time recognized, the right of labor 
to strike? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, upon certain conditions 
and after certain delays, labor certainly 
has the right to strike. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. There is 
certainly no intention on the part of the 
Senator from Nebraska to suggest any 
change in that respect. 

Mr. LEHMAN. To all intents and 
purposes, it seems to me that the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is proposing an 
amendment which would certainly han- 
dicap or abridge the rights of railroad 
men to strike, because they would be los- 
ing benefits which have accrued to them. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. The only 
change I am suggesting is in line with 
the policy which 46 States of the Union, 
according to the Senator from South 
Carolina, now follow in their laws. 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is perfectly 
true; but in my own State of New York 
we have recognized, as I believe everyone 
must recognize, that the strike is one of 
the very potent weapons of labor, and 
one of its legitimate weapons. We have 
felt—I think very properly so—that 
nothing should be done to abridge the 
right of labor to strike. If we are to 
take away retirement benefits from 
those who are entitled to them, it seems 
to me that we abridge the right of labor 
to strike. In my opinion, that is con- 
trary to our American tradition. 

. Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I agree 
with the distinguished Senator from 
New York 100 percent, that labor has a 
right to strike, and that that right 
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should not be impaired in any way. It 
is not the purpose of this proposal to 
do so. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Did the Senator 
present his amendment to the commit- 
tee? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. No; I did 
not. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Does not the 
Senator think that an important ques- 
tion like this ought to have the study of 
the committee? The only purpose of the 
bill is to give railroad workers certain 
benefits. Now we are asked to consider 
a proposal in regard to strikes. I wish 
the Senator would not press his amend- 
ment; but would present it to the com- 
mittee in connection with some other 
bill, in order that it may be given consid- 
eration. We should not consider im- 
portant matters such as this on the floor 
of the Senate when no consideration has 
been given them by a committee. I hope 
the Senator will not insist on his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I am sure 
that the distinguished majority leader 
has seldom seen a bill, important or 
otherwise, come to the floor of the Sen- 
ate without having amendments pro- 
posed to it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I am not ques- 
tioning the Senator’s right to offer the 
amendment. I have great admiration 
for the Senator, as he knows. I know 
that he would not do anything that he 
did not think was proper. However, I 
feel that when we talk about strikes we 
are discussing a very controversial sub- 
ject. I feel that amendments of this 
nature should first be considered by the 
appropriate committees. If a commit- 
tee does not adopt a Senator's views, that 
does not mean that he should not come 
before the Senate and present them, be- 
cause many times that is the only way 
it can be done. However, I feel that the 
committee should first have the oppor- 
tunity of considering amendments of 
this nature. 

I do not know offhand what the effect 
of this amendment would be. Perhaps 
other Senators are in the same position 
in which the Senator from Arizona finds 
himself. Perhaps other Senators are not 
fully informed as to the effect of the 
amendment. I hope the Senator will not 
insist on his amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Let me say 
to the distinguished majority leader and 
other Senators who are interested that 
I do not know why the committee did 
not give this point consideration. I am 
certain that it was brought up. 

Mr. Robert C. Goodwin, director of the 
Employment Service of the Department 
of Labor, in an appearance with Secre- 
tary of Labor Tobin before the Ways and 
Means Subcommittee on December 12, 
1950, at the hearings on House bill 8059, 
and speaking on behalf of the Secretary 
of Labor, stated, as appears from page 30 
of the hearings: 

All State unemployment insurance laws 
deny benefits to workers who are physically 
unable to work or unavailable for work— 
that is, to those who are not able, ready, and 
willing to accept suitable work. All State 
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laws disqualify workers who leave their 
work without good cause, are discharged 
for misconduct connected with their work, 
who refuse suitable work without good cause, 
or whose unemployment is due to a labor 
dispute. Both the Bureau and the States 
recognize that disqualification for these 
causes is necessary. Such provisions limit 
the payment of benefits to unemployment 
due to the risk the laws were originally in- 
tended to insure: The risk of involuntary 
unemployment due, generally, to the inabil- 
ity of the claimant to find suitable work. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I should like to 
inquire of the distinguished chairman of 
the committee whether or not he would 
be willing to have the committee study 
this question, if the Senator from Ne- 
braska should withdraw his amendment 
at this time. It places all of us in a 
very embarrassing position to be re- 
quired to vote on something which has 
not been considered by the committee, 
and on which we have not had any more 
notice than we have had with respect to 
this amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. The bill 
is now before the Senate. We have 
under consideration Senate bill 2639. 
Why is not the distinguished chairman 
of the committee willing to take the 
amendment to conference? 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. I do not believe that 
the amendment is a proper amendment 
to this bill. If we are to amend the laws 
to prohibit benefits to workers while on 
strike, that provision ought to apply to 
all strikers. Why single out the railroad 
workers and saddle this provision on ~ 
them? Furthermore, the subject was 
not considered by the committee. This 
issue was never mentioned during the 
committee hearings. It seems to me that 
possibly an amendment having such far- 
reaching implications should be consid- 
ered in connection with legislation 
pertaining to labor disputes in general. 
Certainly it does not belong in the pend- 
ing bill, without having been given 
thorough study and consideration. 

Mr. BUTLER or Nebraska. A mo- 
ment ago I made a statement which ap- 
parently the chairman did not hear. I 
stated that of all the unemployment 
compensation acts now in effect, the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
is the only one which contains no effec- 
tive provision against payment of un- 
employment benefits to employees while 
they are on strike against employers. 
The proposal which I am making is in 
conformity with the suggestion of the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee and the majority leader that uni- 
formity of treatment be provided. I 
want members of the railway unions to 
have exactly the same rights as are en- 
joyed by members of other unions. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The distinguished ma- 
jority leader has suggested that this 
is a matter which should receive the 
consideration of the committee. Iwon- 
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der whether the Senator from Nebraska 
is aware of the fact that the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], who, I under- 
stand, knows a great deal about labor 
matters, is a member of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. He at- 
tended a number of our hearings at 
which this subject was considered, and 
he did not ask the committee to consider 
any such suggestion as that made by 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska is very persuasive 
in regard to his amendment. On the 
other hand, as I have stated, he places 
us in a very embarrasing position. I 
should have to vote against his amend- 
ment, if for no other reason than that 
I think the railroad workers are en- 
titled to their day in court. They are 
entitled to come before the committee 
and testify for or against the amend- 
ment. I hope the Senator from Ne- 
braska will not press the amendment, be- 
cause both sides are entitled to make 
their representations as to the effect of 
the amendment. 

All we have to go on now is the dis- 
tinguished Senator’s statement. While 
I recognize his ability to analyze these 
situations, even with his great ability 
he may make mistakes which someone 
else may recognize. I hope he will not 
press this amendment, when it has not 
received any consideration by the com- 
mittee. His amendment deals with a 
subject which does not involve the pay- 
ments themselves. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is not at all unusual for amend- 
ments to be offered on the floor of the 
Senate when they have not been given 
consideration by the committee when the 
bill was before the committee for con- 
sideration. So I do not think that is a 
valid excuse for asking me to withdraw 
the amendment at this time. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I do not want the 
distinguished Senator to misunderstand 
me. I do not say that amendments 
should not be offered unless they have 


received consideration by committees. ` 


Frequently a Senator does not have an 
opportunity to present an amendment 
to a committee. Sometimes he is not 
aware that a certain bill is being con- 
sidered at the time by a committee. I 
recognize that at various times amend- 
ments must be offered on the floor of the 
Senate because they are necessary. 
However, I feel that anything which in- 
volves strikes is very controversial. I 
believe that hearings should be held on 
any proposal which involves strikes. 
One can hardly mention the word 
“strike” without entering the field of 
controversy. I think the distinguished 
Senator should be willing to allow the 
committee to receive testimony on the 
subject. Then if the committee does 
not act, the Senator can offer his amend- 
ment to some other bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield; and, if so, to whom? 
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Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I yield 
first to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I 
should like to preface my question to the 
Senator from Nebraska with a statement 
in order to ascertain if I clearly under- 
stand what he is attempting to do with 
his amendment. 

I should say that I have a very high 
regard for the type of men who are em- 
ployed by the railroads, In my State 
they are a very high type of men. They 
are men whom we are proud to see in 
the various railroad operations. I have 
talked with many of them on railroad 
subjects, and I know they are vitally in- 
terested in increasing the benefits which 
would come to them from the amend- 
ment to the present act proposed by the 
bill now before the Senate. I shall sup- 
port the bill. 

The Senator from Nebraska, however, 
raises another question. The question 
is whether to pay from unemployment 
insurance funds compensation to a per- 
son who is actively striking by his own 
initiative. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. That is 
correct. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I am thinking of a 
situation in which one brotherhood, let 
us say the Brotherhood of Firemen, de- 
cides to go on strike, and the other 
brotherhoods do not go on strike. As 
a result of the strike by the Brotherhood 
of Firemen, the locomotive engineers, 
conductors, yardmen, and trainmen are 
thrown out of employment. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Under my 
amendment the latter would draw bene- 
fits. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Because they would 
have been thrown out of employment 
through no action on their part. I would 
not want them to be deprived of benefits 
under such circumstances. 

I believe I understand what the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is attempting to do. 
He is attempting to make the situation 
conform to laws which are in effect in 
46 States, so that a railroad employee 
involved directly in activating a strike 
would be placed on the same basis on 
which other employees find themselves 
in the 46 States. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. That is 
correct. That is all that my amend- 
ment proposes to do. I wish again to 
state that no Senator has any greater 
respect for the members of the railroad 
organizations than I have. In fact, I 
spent a good many years of my life work- 
ing with them. I think I understand 
their problems, 5 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, 
would the Senator from Nebraska read 
his amendment again? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT. pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will read the amend- 
ment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, after 
line 8, it is proposed to insert: 

Sec. 4. Subsection (a-2) of section 4 of 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
as amended, is amended by striking out from 
subdivision (iii) thereof the following: “, 
and the Board finds that such strike was 
commenced in violation of the provisions 
of the Railway Labor Act or in violation of 
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the established rules and practices of a bona 
fide labor organization of which he was a 
member,” 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. I should like to point 
out that the act has been in operation for 
14 years and that under the act as it 
presently stands no strikers who go out 
on an illegal strike are entitled to collect 
compensation under this program, That 
is the law at the present time. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, can 
the Senator from Montana point out the 
provision in the law? 

Mr. MURRAY. If I had the law be- 
fore me I would be very glad to point it 
out. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is the point 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska is attempting to cover by his 
amendment. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not correct to say that 
the Railway Labor Act outlines a long 
procedure which must be taken before 
railway labor may strike? 

Mr. MURRAY. Yes. 

Mr. HILL. As I recall the act, notice 
must be given to the railroad manage- 
ment. Following a notice a board of ar- 
bitration is set up. The board seeks to 
bring the parties together in an attempt 
to effect a fair settlement. If the par- 
ties do not accept the result of the arbi- 
tration, and the board is not successful in 
its effort, an emergency board is ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States. The emergency board goes into 
the facts and makes a report, with rec- 
ommendations. Even after the emer- 
gency board makes its report and rec- 
ommendation a certain time must elapse 
before the railroad employees can go on 
strike. In other words, the right to strike 
is very much limited under the Railway 
Labor Act. 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. The men cannot strike 
until they have gone through all of the 
procedures and have taken the various 
steps which I have outlined. If after 
they have gone through those procedures 
and have met all the requirements pro- 
vided in the act, the men go on strike, 
they are entitled to receive unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. I have not examined the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Nebraska, but I understand that the 
amendment would strike out of the act 
the very words which permit strikers to 
draw compensation provided they have 
met all the requirements and have com- 
plied with all the limitations on the 
strike which are now provided in the 
Railway Labor Act. 

Mr. MURRAY. If there is a failure to 
meet any one of the prescribed steps the 
workers would be precluded from re- 
ceiving any compensation. 

Mr. HILL. They would be precluded 
from drawing any unemployment com- 
pensation. 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 
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Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. As I understand—and 
I should like to be informed if I am 
wrong in my understanding—we are 
dealing with a Nation-wide system of 
unemployment insurance. It is Nation- 
wide, rather than limited by State laws, 
as labor groups usually are, because of 
the interstate character of the employ- 
ment on the railroads. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. 
correct. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The railroads them- 
selves contribute to the fund, and there 
is no contribution by the railroad em- 
ployees. In that respect the system dif- 
fers from most of the State funds. The 
measure which has been reported by the 
committee has for its purpose raising 
the benefits under unemployment insur- 
ance. With that aspect I am certainly 
in sympathy, as I think the Senator from 
Nebraska is also in sympathy. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Certainly 
I am in sympathy with that objective. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I believe that by and 
large the railroad employees measure up 
to their responsibilities. Certainly the 
railroads are vital to the welfare of our 
country and are very vital to our defense 
effort, and likewise, certainly the work- 
ers who operate the railroads are vital 
to the welfare of the country and its 
defense. 

The only question in this case is in 
regard to a specific amendment dealing 
with the question of whether unemploy- 
ment insurance is to be paid during the 
maintenance of a strike. As I under- 
stand, there is a distinction between 
workers who go out on strike by their 
own action, and other workers, perhaps 
working for the same system, who are 
thrown out of work without reason, by 
indirection. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. 
correct. 

Mr BRIDGES. However, they would 
be protected and would draw unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits because they 
had no direct relationship to the action 
of the other group. I understand that 
is the point to which the Senator from 
Nebraska is addressing himself in sub- 
mitting the amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. That is 
correct. 

Mr. President, of all the unemploy- 
ment-compensation acts now in effect in 
this country, the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act is the only one which 
contains no effective provision against 
the payment of unemployment benefits 
to employees while they are on strike 
against theiremployers. The purpose of 
my amendment is to remedy this situa- 
tion by striking from the act a clause 
which has the effect of nullifying a pro- 
vision which otherwise would prevent the 
payment of benefits to strikers. The 
amendment would make the disqualifi- 
cation the same as that contained in the 
District of Columbia Unemployment 
Compensation Act, which is representa- 
tive of the one provided in the more 
liberal of the State acts. 

The present provision of the act with 
respect to disqualification of strikers is 
in practical effect no disqualification at 


That is 


That is 
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all. Under the provisions of subsection 
(b) of section 4, no one is disqualified 
unless he is actively participating in or 
financing or directly interested in the 
strike, and even then, under the provi- 
sion which it is here proposed to elimi- 
nate, he is not disqualified unless the 
strike was begun in violation of the pro- 
visions of the Railway Labor Act or in 
violation of the established rules and 
practices of the labor organization of 
which he is a member. The amendment 
I submit merely removes the latter re- 
striction, which in practical effect nulli- 
fies the whole provision, since there is 
practically no such thing these days as 
an illegal railroad strike. 

Following adoption of the amendment, 
only those who are actively participating 
in a strike would be disqualified from 
receiving benefits for unemployment re- 
sulting from the strike. Certainly it is 
going far enough to require the railroads 
to pay for benefits to persons laid off on 
account of the strike. There is no con- 
ceivable justification for requiring the 
railroads to support those who are re- 
sponsible not only for their own unem- 
ployment but also for the unemployment 
of others. 

Mr. President, in line with the remarks 
just made by the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire, I should like to 
cite one example: The Missouri Pacific 
strike, which lasted from September 9, 
1949, to October 24, 1949, cost about 
$3,000,000 in unemployment benefits to 
Missouri Pacific employees, not includ- 
ing benefits paid employees of other rail- 
roads affected by the strike. Of this 
amount, $600,000 went to men who were 
on strike and the remainder went to 
Missouri Pacific employees who were laid 
off on account of the strike. It is only 
the former class of employees who would 
be barred from receiving benefits under 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. President, from the very begin- 
ning of the unemployment compensation 
system, it has been recognized that un- 
employment compensation should not 
be used to provide strike benefits. 

I believe the amendment I have pro- 
posed is constructive and is in line with 
the practices which are followed in at 
least 46 of the States of the Union. So 
I believe the amendment should be 


adopted and should be incorporated as 


a part of the pending bill. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. Will the Senator inform 
us who has asked for the amendment he 
has proposed. It was not even suggested 
to the committee that reported the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I am ask- 
ing for adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. NEELY. Are there any agencies 
the Senator from Nebraska is willing to 
identify that are active in support of this 
amendment? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. No; Ihave 
no agencies to identify at all. My city 
of Omaha is one of the largest railroad 
centers in the United States, and I my- 
self am a former railway man. So I am 
submitting the amendment because I 
think it is in the best interests of all 
concerned, 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield to me? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I wish to point out 
that the Railway Labor Act very defi- 
nitely outlines and mandates the condi- 
tions which must be met before a strike 
can be called. In many ways those con- 
ditions are very burdensome, but they 
must be met. So far as I know, they 
have been met in every instance by the 
railroad workers before a strike has been 
called. 

This amendment of the Senator from 
Nebraska proposes to say that, in spite 
of those cenditions and mandates, bur- 
densome as they are, a strike will not 
be permitted to be called, regardless of 
the justice of the cause, regardless of 
the necessity, regardless of the fact that 
by common consent of every right- 
thinking person in the Nation the right 
to strike legally is a weapon which should 
not be taken away from labor. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I should 
like to advise the Senator 

Mr. LEHMAN. Despite the fact that 
everything has been done legally and will 
have to be done legally before the rail- 
road workers can avail themselves of the 
benefits of the retirement fund, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska would, by means of 
his amendment, take away their right, 
or, rather, would abridge it very defi- 
nitely. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Not at all, 
I should like to inform the distinguished 
Senator from New York that I am not 
attempting to abridge in any way the 
right to strike. 

Mr, MURRAY, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. A short time ago the 
Senator from Michigan asked me to call 
his attention to the pertinent section of 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, which is sought to be amended by 
means of this amendment. Here is the 
provision: 

Subject to the provisions of subsection (b) 
of this section, any day with respect to which 
the Board finds that his unemployment was 
due to a stoppage of work because of a strike 
in the establishment, premises, or enterprise 
in which he was last employed, and the 
Board finds that such strike was commenced 
in violation of the provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act or in violation of the established 
rules and practices of a bona fide labor organ- 
ization of which he was a member. 


Now the Senator from Nebraska, with- 
out having appeared before our commit- 
tee, and without having given our com- 
mittee an opportunity to study his 
amendment, seeks on the floor of the 
Senate to have his amendment adopted, 
although the amendment would change 
the law which has existed for the past 
14 years, and would do so without pro- 
viding for any proper or sufficient hear- 
ing or study of the problem. 

Ie seems to me that what the Senator 
from Nebraska should do is to introduce 
a bill calling for such an amendment of 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, and then have the bill referred to a 
committee which would hold full hear- 
ings and thereby would have an oppor- 
tunity to make an intelligent report on 
the bill. 
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However, now to come to the floor of 
the Senate without having given any 
previous notice, particularly without 
having given any notice to the commit- 
tee concerned, and to ask for adoption 
of the amendment, seems to be unfair 
and to be improper practice in connec- 
tion with the proposed legislation. 

Therefore I hope the Senator from 
Nebraska will withdraw the amendment. 
If the amendment is submitted in the 
form of a separate bill, I shall be very 
glad, as I have said, to hold hearings on 
such a bill and to give the Senator from 
Nebraska full opportunity to present the 
matter before our committee, which is a 
competent one, for its membership em- 
braces some of the ablest Members of the 
Senate, including some of the ablest 
Members on the Republican side. For 
instance, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Ives] and other distinguished Re- 
publican Senators, along with distin- 
guished Senators on this side of the aisle, 
serve on that committee—Members of 
the highest integrity and ability, who are 
willing to study and consider proper leg- 
islative proposals. 

Mr. President, I can see no justification 
whatever for bringing up on the floor of 
the Senate, at the last minute, an amend- 
ment of this kind, without previously 
having given notice to any of the mem- 
bers of the committee, and trying to ram 
it through on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have no quarrel whatsoever with 
the distinguished Senator from Montana 
in making the statement, except for the 
fact that all of us cannot keep ourselves 
fully advised when a bill is under con- 
sideration in a committee. This amend- 
ment is brought up late simply because I 
myself am a member of two very busy 
committees. 

Mr. MURRAY. Let me say that we 
shall give the Senator from Nebraska 
ample hearings; we shall provide all the 
hearings he wants. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Nebraska has 
not yielded to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I do not think it is at all unusual 
for amendments to be brought up on the 
floor in respect to bills which have been 
reported from committee. In fact, I 
would think it would be far more unusual 
for a bill of any kind to be reported from 
committee and not to have amendments 
proposed to it from the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the 
amendment should be rejected. 

The sole purpose of the pending bill is 
to provide a long overdue but inadequate 
increase in unemployment and sick bene- 
fits for railroad employees who are 
among the most deserving and praise- 
worthy of mankind. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Would the Senator permit the 
amendment to be read from the desk? 

Mr, NEELY. Certainly. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Let the clerk read the amendment 
for the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, after 
line 8, it is proposed to insert: 

Sec. 4. Subsection (a-2) of section 4 of the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, as 
amended, is amended by striking out from 
subdivision (iii) thereof the following: 
“, and the Board finds that such strike was 
commenced in violation of the provisions 
of the Railway Labor Act or in violation of 
the established rules and practices of a bona 
fide labor organization of which he was a 
member.” 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, The Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the pres- 
ent retirement benefits of those whom 
the bill is designed to aid are among the 
lowest received by the workers in any 
great industry in the United States. 

The Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, the membership of which in- 
cludes some of the ablest Members of the 
Senate, conducted long and thorough 
hearings on the bill. During these hear- 
ings, an amendment such as the Senator 
from Nebraska now offers was neither 
considered nor suggested. The commit- 
tee unanimously voted its approval of 
the bill in its present form. 

There is no necessity or justification 
for legislative restrictions of the rights 
of railroad employees, such as the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska proposes and, by 
means of his amendment, seeks to ob- 
tain. The amendment involves the en- 
tire complicated question of strikes, 
their prevention, justification, and con- 
sequences, and the penalties that should 
be imposed upon those who engage in 
them in an unlawful manner. The 
railroad employees have, by their rec- 
ord-breaking patience with the law’s 
delay in matters that vitally affect their 
rights and their standards of living, 
demonstrated again and again that they 
should be completely protected against 
any new antistrike legislation. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska rose. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Ne- 
braska? 

Mr. NEELY. In a moment. To en- 
cumber the bill with the Senator's anti- 
strike amendment would be to insult 
every railroad man and woman in the 
land. Of all times to consider strike leg- 
islation, the present is the most unfavor- 
able to calm deliberation, clear vision 
and praiseworthy action, because of the 
Nation-wide ferment generated by the 
recent labor disputes in the telephone, 
telegraph, and steel industries. 

Mr. President, I now yield to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I merely wanted to state to the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia that, having been a railroad man 
myself, no one has greater respect for 
the fraternity of the railway unions 
than has the senior Senator from Ne- 
braska 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, candor 
compels me to observe that, in my opin- 
ion, the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
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braska will find it difficult to demon- 
strate his great respect for the railroad 


employees by means of an antistrike 


amendment to a bill designed to provide 
them benefits with funds they help to 
provide. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska and Mr. 
BENNETT addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, if I 
heard the Senator correctly a moment 
ago, he stated that these benefits were 
purchased by contributions made by the 
employees themselves. I hold in my 
hand the report of the committee on this 
bill, which, on page 3, under the subhead 
“Contributions for Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act benefits” says: 

The unemployment and sickness programs 
are supported by contributions collected by 
the Railroad Retirement Board from em- 
ployers alone. 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator is correct as to the derivation of the 
funds with which the benefits are paid. 
But this fact does not, in any manner, 
justify an amendment for an obviously 
unjustifiable end. I entreat the Senate 
to reject the amendment by a unani- 
mous vote. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER]. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to ask a question. It has been sug- 
gested by the chairman of the committee 
and by the majority leader that this is 
not a subject which has had the atten- 
tion of the committee, and that it should 
properly come before the committee for 
consideration. Let me ask the chairman 
of the committee, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Montana, and both of these 
distinguished Senators, whether, if the 
amendment were withdrawn, the com- 
mittee would set the matter down for 
shearing? 

Mr. MURRAY. If the proposed legis- 
lation is referred to the committee, I 
would call a hearing as promptly as pos- 
sible in order to have it acted on at this 
session. However, I think it entirely un- 
fair to attempt, by an amendment of- 
fered on the floor of the Senate, to legis- 
late on the subject at this time. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
wonder whether the Senator from Ne- 
braska, with the assurance that a hear- 
ing will be held by the committee, will 
hold his amendment in abeyance until 
action one way or the other is taken by 
the committee. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I am glad 
to say that my attitude has never been 
otherwise than to be perfectly fair. 

Mr, FERGUSON. I have always 
known the Senator to be fair. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. It is 
agreeable, so far as I am concerned, to 
proceed with the proposal made by the 
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distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee [Mr. MURRAY]. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


pore. Does the Chair correctly under- 
stand that the Senator from Nebraska 
withdraws his amendment? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. With the 
assurance that the committee will give 
consideration to the subject at an early 
date. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2639) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 144) to 
give the Secretary of Commerce the 
authority to extend further certain char- 
ters of vessels to citizens of the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 4645) for the relief of Mrs. Mar- 
guerite A. Brumell. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE 
APPROPRIATIONS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Washington 
{Mr. Carn] is recognized in accordance 
with a previous order of the Senate. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield in 
order that I may make a motion? 

Mr. CAIN. Permit me, please, to say 
that the Senator from Washington has 
just had a conversation in the dining 
room with the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. WILEY]. I am perfectly willing to 
yield for insertions in the Recorp, and 
for other interruptions, provided that as 
soon as possible we may, for the accom- 
modation of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, who has guests downstairs, suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is agreeable. 

Mr. CAIN. Very well. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 6854, making 
appropriations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments and funds available 
for the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1953, and for other purposes, so that 
it may be the unfinished business. We 
shall not take up the bill until Monday. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
H. R. 6854, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Appropriations 
with amendments. 
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AMENDMENT OF DEFENSE HOUSING 
LAWS 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce, for ap- 
propriate reference, a bill to amend de- 
fense housing laws and for other pur- 
poses. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
3066) to amend defense housing laws 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. MAYBANK, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, in 
order that there may be adequate op- 
portunity for study and discussions prior 
to the hearings now scheduled by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
from May 5 to May 9, I am today intro- 
ducing the bill to amend the defense 
housing laws. To assist those interested 
in this subject, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Rxconp at 
the end of my remarks a section-by- 
section summary of the bill which I 
have introduced. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, as the 
Members of the Senate well know, over 
the past 4 years there have been few 
subjects to which the Committee on 
Banking and Currency has given more 
time, attention, and study than the sub- 
ject of housing. Our committee has 
brought to the Senate for consideration 
a substantial body of housing legislation, 
and almost all of it has been enacted by 
the Congress. 

We have thus established a sound leg- 
islative basis for a truly comprehensive 
national housing program. It is certain- 
ly fair to say that, largely as a result of 
this body of legislation, the level of home 
production has been raised to a million 
units or more a year for each of the past 
few years. This year, in spite of the 
material shortages, the tight money 
market, and other difficulties resulting 
from our defense effort, I believe we will 
again achieve a level of home production 
of a million or more units. 

The Members will recall that during 
the recess of the Congress our committee 
directed the staff to make a field study 
of the operations being carried out under 
this body of general housing legislation 
which has been enacted during the last 
4 years. Preliminary reports of the 
results of this study have already been 
made available to the Members of 
the Senate. These preliminary reports 
clearly indicate that, on the whole, this 
general housing legislation is operating 
remarkably well. 

Last year, however, due to the conflict 
in Korea and the resulting military and 
defense mobilization program, we were 
confronted with the special problem of 
defense housing and defense community 
facilities. That is by no means a simple 

roblem. Our committee held extensive 

earings on the proposed defense hous- 
ing and community facilities legislation. 
After these hearings, we held seven or 
eight executive sessions on the bill, and 
the bill which we finally worked out was 
recommended to the Senate by the unan- 
imous vote of our committee. 
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Since the enactment of that legisla- 
tion, the main problem we have faced 
has been the lack of private financing 
for the defense housing which has been 
programed under that act. During al- 
most all of last year, and continuing into 
the early part of this year, the private 
mortgage money market has been ex- 
tremely tight. In addition, there has 
been an apparent reluctance on the part 
of major sources of permanent mortgage 
funds to finance this defense housing, 
even with the special and liberal FHA 
insurance aids which we made available 
for this purpose in the legislation enacted 
last year. 

The Members will recall that, because 
of the urgency of the defense housing 
needs and the situation which then pre- 
vailed in the private mortgage money 
market, the legislation which we enacted 
last year included special provisions to 
permit the Federal National Mortgage 
Association to use up to $200,000,000 of 
its available funds to make advance com- 
mitments for the purchase of mortgages 
to finance defense housing. Up to this 
point the vast majority of the defense 
housing construction which has actually 
been started has been financed under 
this advance commitment authority. 

There has not been any unwillingness 
on the part of the operative builders to 
undertake the construction of defense 
housing. This is perfectly clear, because 
the applications by operative builders for 
programed defense housing exceed by 
three times the number of units allocated 
in the areas which thus far have been 
designated as critical defense housing 
areas. The principal difficulty obviously 
is due to the fact that an adequate sup- 
ply of private capital for permanent 
mortgage loans for defense housing has 
not been forthcoming. Builders can- 
not obtain construction financing unless 
they can assure that upon the completion 
of the construction of the defense hous- 
ing, permanent mortgage financing is 
available. With private sources of funds 
unwilling to make such permanent loans, 
the only way the builder can obtain the 
necessary assurance of permanent mort- 
gage financing is by a bank or other 
mortgage lender obtaining from the 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
an advance commitment to purchase the 
permanent mortgage when construction 
of the housing is completed. 

Earlier this year the Committee on 
Banking and Currency held extensive 
round-table hearings on mortgage fi- 
nancing. Representatives of major 
sources of permanent mortgage funds, of 
operative builders, and of appropriate 
Government agencies participated freely 
in these discussions, 

The preponderance of the testimony 
during these hearings developed rather 
clearly the fact that the major sources of 
permanent mortgage funds would not be 
willing to make the money available for 
needed defense housing unless they were 
able to obtain advance commitments by 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion for the purchase of those permanent 
mortgage loans. By and large, this posi- 
tion seemed to be taken by the major 
sources of permanent mortgage funds on 
the ground that they considered defense 
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housing to be more risky from the stand- 
point of long-term marketability. 

However, the testimony at these hear- 
ings, as well as my own personal observa- 
tions and those of the committee staff's 
review of the housing program, indicate 
that there really was no sound basis for 
such a belief. The individual locality 
programs of defense housing seemed to 
be very much on the conservative side 
and much less risky, from the stand- 
point of long-term future marketability, 
than the war housing programs insured 
under title 6 of the National Housing 
Act during World War II where less than 
1% percent of all the mortgages insured 
went into default. 

A few weeks ago, in speaking to the 
American Bankers Association at their 
annual conference in New York City, I 
said that this defense housing must be 
built and that the Congress would see 
to it that it is built. I indicated also 
that I was thoroughly convinced that the 
stringent situation which then prevailed 
in the supply of mortgage funds would 
progressively improve throughout this 
year, and would largely be behind us by 
this fall. I am glad to be able to say to 
the Members of the Senate that current 
trends in the availability of permanent 
mortgage funds bear out this prediction. 

While the situation is improving, and 
while I am satisfied that it will continue 
to improve, the construction of much of 
the needed defense housing has already 
been delayed far too long, and it cer- 
tainly cannot wait until this fall. There- 
fore, I have felt that we must go along 
with another authorization to the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association to 
make advance commitments for the 
purchase of defense hovsing mortgages. 
I believe that it should be a temporary 
program and, at this time, it would cer- 
tainly be my expectation that the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association 
would not have to purchase all of the 
mortgages on which such advance pur- 
chase commitments are made. I say 
this because, while these commitments 
must be made now if we are to get de- 
fense housing construction started, it 
takes from 4 to 12 months to complete 
construction and have the mortgage 
ready for delivery. By that time, we 
have every reason to expect that the 
situation with respect to the supply of 
private mortgage funds will have pro- 
gressively improved to the point where 
most of the major sources of private in- 
vestment funds will be actively seeking 
to purchase these mortgages. 

The bill which I have introduced to- 
day therefore provides for an increase 
of $1,300,000,000 in the present purchase 
authority of the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association. This increase is to be 
available, until June 30, 1953, only for 
advance commitments on programed 
defense housing, military housing in- 
sured under the provisions of the May- 
bank-Wherry Act, and disaster housing. 
While the additional purchase authority 
is $1,300,000,000, the advance commit- 
ment authorization is set at $1,552,000,- 
000 because of the $252,000,000 outstand- 
ing commitment authorization made by 
Public Laws 139 and 309, Eighty-second 
Congress. 
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In this connection, I want to call to 
the attention of the Members of the 
Senate the fact that, currently, the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association has 
set aside about $360,000,000 for over-the- 
counter purchases of mortgages on sim- 
ilar types of housing programed dur- 
ing the period from March 1, 1951, to 
November 21, 1951. During this period, 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion did not have any authority to make 
advance commitments to purchase such 
mortgages, and the “set-aside” of funds 
represented the maximum assistance 
which, under its existing authority, the 
Association could give to defense hous- 

. All of the housing covered by the 
$360,000,000 balance of the “set-aside,” 
irrespective of whether its construction 
has started, will be eligible to obtain 
from the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation advance commitments under 
the authorization contained in the bill. 
This would mean, therefore, that $360,- 
000,000 would be made available for over- 
the-counter purchases by the Federal 
National Mortgage Association of non- 
defense VA- or FHA-insured mortgages. 
In addition, other funds become avail- 
able to the Association from repay- 
ments of mortgage loans held in the 
portfolio and from the sale of mort- 
gages. Over the past months, of 
course, the volume of mortgages sold by 
the Association has not been great be- 
cause of the tight mortgage money mar- 
ket. However, as the money market con- 
tinues to improve, sales should increase 
materially. Accordingly, with the other 
actions which I shall refer to shortly, 
the $360,000,000 being made available, 
along with repayments and proceeds 
from increased sales, should be ade- 
quate for over-the-counter purchases. 

As the Members of the Senate know, 
because of the exhaustion of its funds, 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion on April 2 discontinued its over-the- 
counter purchases of mortgages. Prior 
to April 2, when its funds were exhausted, 
the great bulk of the over-the-counter 
mortgage purchases made by the Asso- 
ciation, were for VA loans. My recol- 
lection is that, percentagewise, about 
90 percent of the over-the-counter pur- 
chases were veterans’ mortgages. 

It should be borne in mind, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that, from the very beginning of 
this year, the home building and financ- 
ing industry was well aware of the fact 
that, ty March or early April, the funds 
available to the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association for over-the-counter 
purchases of such mortgages would be 
exhausted. This did not reduce the vol- 
ume of VA loans. As a matter of fact, 
the indicators as to the volume of VA 


loans showed an increase. For example, 


during the first quarter of 1951, VA ap- 
praisal requests amounted to about 44,- 
000 or an average of about 15,000 per 
month. In the first quarter of this year, 
however, VA appraisal requests amount- 
ed to about 74,000, or an average of about 
25,000 per month—an increase of about 
60 percent. 

Moreover, it is perfectly apparent that, 
in terms of total housing starts, the fact 
that funds for over-the-counter pur- 
chases would soon be exhausted did not 
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seriously curtail volume. As a matter 
of fact, in the first 3 months of this 
year, the construction of about a quar- 
ter of a million new homes has already 
been started the materials supply situa- 
tion has improved, and the private 
mortgage money market, as I pointed 
out, Mr. President, is beginning to im- 
prove. As the private mortgage money 
market progressively improves through- 
out the year, as I am satisfied it will, 
we can, with confidence, look forward 
to continued high level production of 
housing this year. 

Under these circumstances, even 
though we may now provide Federal 
National Mortgage Association with 
$360,000,000 of additional funds for 
regular over-the-counter operations, I 
do not believe that the Association 
should automatically resume its over- 
the-counter purchase operations on a 
relatively unrestricted basis. So long as 
construction starts continue at a rate 
which indicates that we will maintain a 
level of new home production of 1,000,000 
units or better this year, then, it seems 
to me, the Association should conserve 
the limited funds being made available 
for over-the-counter purchases. The 
Association now has full power to pro- 
vide that it will only purchase mort- 
gages on an over-the-counter basis at a 
discount of say, 1 or 2 percent in a period 
such as the present. It seems to me 
that such a policy may well prove to be 
a wise policy to follow. Generally 
speaking, I think it would provide an 
adequate outlet for distress cases and a 
last-resort source for meeting legitimate 
liquidity needs. 

I believe in giving credit where credit 
is due. Since the transfer of the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association to 
the Housing Agency in 1950, the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator has, 
in my judgment, done an extremely good 
job in the administration of the asso- 
ciation. Its operations have been 
tightened up generally. Many of the 
earlier abuses, which the members of our 
committee and the Congress were so 
concerned about, have been corrected. 
Its activities have been closely coordi- 
nated with the housing functions and 
activities carried on within the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency—which, 
in my judgment, is exactly what our 
committee suggested and the Congress 
wanted. 

In addition, I think it desirable to point 
out that, since its transfer to the Hous- 
ing Agency, the annual administrative 
expenses of the association have been 
reduced by $2,000,000—almost a third 
below the level of such administrative 
expenses obtaining during the period im- 
mediately preceding its transfer. The 
Senators will also recall that, in a pe- 
riod of about a year immediately prior 
to its transfer to the Housing Agency, 
the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation used up almost $2,000,000,000 of 
authorization for the purchase of mort- 
gage loans. At the time of its transfer 
to the Housing Agency, the authorization 
available to the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association amounted to only about 
$730,000,000. During the period since 
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its transfer, we have had a private mort- 
gage money market just about as tight 
as we have ever had. Yet, in spite of 
these facts, the available authorization 
has been carefully conserved. In all of 
this period of an extremely tight private 
mortgage money market, the Housing 
Administrator has carried out its opera- 
tions without coming to the Congress 
for any additional authorization. It 
seems to me that this is a clear-cut ex- 
ample of the real value of the coordi- 
nating and supervisory powers which the 
Congress has placed in the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator. 

Perhaps I have devoted a dispropor- 
tionate amount of time to the portion of 
the bill which deals with the Federal 
National Mortgage Association. I have 
done so because I know that so many of 
the Senators have been greatly concerned 
about this particular phase of the de- 
fense housing problem. Nevertheless, 
there are several other housing matters 
which require serious and immediate at- 
tention, and the bill deals with these 
matters also. 

In addition to the increase in the 
authorization for the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, we have to meet 
the need for additional insurance author- 
ization to carry out the home mortgage 
insurance operations of the Federal 
Housing Administration. For this pur- 
pose, the bill would provide $1,000,000,000 
of new insurance authorization, and 
permit reallocations of existing author- 
izations of up to $1,600,000,000 for use, 
under the type of authorization which 
we included in last year’s legislation, in 
connection with any title of FHA’s oper- 
ations where it may be needed. 

To meet the need for increased 
authorizations for housing and com- 
munity facilities under title III of the 
Defense Housing and Community Facil- 
ities and Services Act, which we passed 
last year, the bill would provide $200,- 
000,000 additional authorization for 
housing and $100,000,000 additional 
authorization for defense housing and 
community facilities. 

To provide for the continuation of 
the special housing program for Alaska, 
which we included in legislation enacted 
2 years ago, the bill would provide 
$10,000,000 additional authorization. 

In order to meet both general hous- 
ing needs and defense housing needs in 
Guam, the bill provides for extending to 
Guam defense housing legislation as 
well as the legislation relating to the 
operations of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and the Home Loan Bank 
Board. 

Finally, to assist in meeting the needs 
for farm housing—which in many re- 
spects were neglected until our commit- 
tee worked out the farm housing legis- 
lation in the 1949 Act—the bill would 
provide $2,000,000 additional contribu- 
tion authority. As the Senators will re- 
call, in the case of those 30-year farm 
loans which may be made under the 1949 
act, where the farm eventually will be 
completely self-sustaining, but in the 
early period the farmer’s income is not 
sufficient to repay both principal and in- 
terest on his loan, the contributions may 
be made in any of the first 5 years of 
the loan to the extent necessary, but not 
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in excess in any 1 year of the annual 
installment of interest due on the loan 
and half of the principal payment due 
on the loan. The bill would also au- 
thorize the Congress to make available 
from time to time, as it sees fit, such 
additional funds as may be necessary for 
loans for farm housing and grants to aid 
minimum repairs and rehabilitation of 
farm homes. E 

The details of these proposed legisla- 
tive changes are fully covered in the 
section-by-section summary of the bill, 
which I referred to at the outset of my 
remarks. 

I shall only say in conclusion that 
since FNMA has been transferred to the 
Housing Authority, and since the other 
steps I have mentioned have been taken, 
there has been a saving of more than 
$2,000,000 a year on these operations. 
The FHA has a reserve for insurance of 
approximately one-quarter of a billion 
dollars. The borrowings of the Federal 
National Mortgage Association are ade- 
quately protected by the mortgages 
which are held in its portfolio. Its op- 
erations have been very profitable, since 
it makes loans at the rate of 4% to 4½ % 
and is able to secure its funds from the 
Treasury at the going Federal rate. 

The only other subject I wish to men- 
tion, to which I have already alluded, 
is that Alaska and Guam are included 
on a mortgage basis, and at the same 
time there is provided increased au- 
thority for constructing facilities which 
are badly needed in the atomic areas of 
the State of the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. CLEMENTS], now presiding, the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. CAIN], and 
my own State, and in military establish- 
ments throughout the country. 

EXHIBIT 1 
Hovsine Act or 1952, SECTION-BY-SECTION 
SUMMARY 
SECTION 1—FHA AUTHORIZATION 

Section 217 of the National Housing Act, 
as amended (which was added by the De- 
fense Housing and Community Facilities and 
Services Act of 1951) authorized an aggre- 
gate of $1,500,000,000 of additional mortgage 
obligations to be insured under the new de- 
fense housing title (title IX) of the National 
Housing Act, and under older titles of that 
act. Authority to release the $1,500,000,000 
additional FHA insurance authorization was 
vested in the President who could, within the 
total amount authorized, prescribe the 
amounts to be allocated to different titles 
of the act. All but $300,000,000 of this au- 
thority has been allocated. 

Section 1 of this bill would amend section 
217 in two particulars. It would provide $1,- 
000,000,000 of additional FHA insurance au- 
thorization. which could be allocated by the 
President to the various titles of the Na- 
tional Housing Act. It would also authorize 
the President to recapture any unused au- 
thorizations under some titles of the act and 
allocate them to other titles without there- 
by increasing the aggregate FHA authoriza- 
tion. Any amounts so allocated but un- 
used could be reallocated to the original or 
another title. Thus, the President could al- 
locate to title IX (or other title of the act) 
any unused amount of the $2,500,000,000 au- 
thorization provided in section 217 plus any 
unused parts of the authorizations provided 
in other titles. 

Section 217, as it would be amended, would 
continue to be inapplicable to the FHA in- 
surance authorization for modernization and 
repair loans under section 2 of the National 
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Housing Act. Also, as is now provided by 
section 217, no authorization under any sec- 
tion of title VI (relating to World War II war 
and veterans’ housing) may be increased by 
mai 5 beyond present statutory 


SECTION 2—FNMA MORTGAGE PURCHASING 
AUTHORITY AND COMMITMENTS 


Subsection (a) (1): Section 301 of the 
National Housing Act, as amended, author- 
izes the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation (FNMA) to purchase Government- 
insured or guaranteed home mortgages if 
they are insured after “April 30, 1948,” and 
meet certain other prescribed conditions. 
This subsection would change that date to 
February 29, 1952, with respect to the pur- 
chase of mortgages other than defense or 
disaster mortgages,” which are defined as 
mortgages (1) covering defense housing pro- 
gramed by the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator in an area determined by the 
President or his designee to be a critical 
defense housing area, or (2) with respect 
to which the Federal Housing Commissioner 
has issued a commitment to insure pursuant 
to title VIII of this act, as amended, or (3) 
covering housing intended to be made avail- 
able primarily for families who are victims 
of a catastrophe which the President has 
determined to be a major disaster. Except 
for these defense or disaster mortgages, and 
except for mortgages for which purchase 
commitments have been made, this subsec- 
tion would thus make ineligible for FNMA 
purchase any mortgages which were insured 
or guaranteed prior to March 1, 1952. 

This subsection would also repeal the pro- 
vision in section 301 that no deposit or fee 
required or charged by FNMA for the pur- 
chase of a mortgage shall exceed 1 percent 
of the original principal obligation of such 
mortgage. The FNMA would thus be per- 
mitted in appropriate cases to charge de- 
posits or fees in excess of that amount. 

Subsection (a) (2): The FNMA is re- 
stricted generally (by section 301 of the 
National Housing Act) from purchasing 
mortgages from one lender in excess of 50 
percent of all mortgages made by that 
lender which are otherwise eligible for pur- 
chase by FNMA. In accordance with the 
act, the base date of April 30, 1948, is used 
in computing this 50 percent. This sub- 
section would change the base date to 
February 29, 1952, and thus require such 50 
percent to be computed on the basis of mort- 
gages insured or guaranteed after that date, 

Subsection (a) (3): Certain mortgages in- 
sured under the National Housing Act and 
mortgages guaranteed under the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 are now ex- 
pressly exempted by section 301 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act from the 50-percent limi- 
tation on FNMA purchases from any one 
lender, referred to above. This subsection 
would change section 301 so that exemptions 
from the 50-percent limitation would depend 
on whether the mortgages to be purchased 
are defense or disaster mortgages” as defined 
above. The defense or disaster mortgages 
would include those insured or guaranteed 
under the various sections of the National 
Housing Act or the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, but only if they cover pro- 
gramed defense housing, military housing, 
or housing for victims of a catastrophe which 
the President has determined to be a major 
disaster. 

Subsection (a) (4): Section 301 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act prohibits FNMA generally 
from entering into commitments to pur- 
chase mortgages which are not insured or 
guaranteed at the time of the commitment. 
However this section was amended to permit 
such commitments up to $252,000,000 out- 
standing at any one time if they related to 
defense or disaster mortgages as defined 
above. Subsection (a) (4) of the bill would 
increase by $1,300,000,000 the amount of com- 
mitments which could be outstanding with 
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respect to defense and disaster mortgages, so 
that such total amount would be $1,552,000,- 
000. No authority would be granted to enter 
into commitments to purchase other than 
defense or disaster mortgages, and the au- 
thority to enter into commitments with 
respect to defense and disaster mortgages 
would expire June 30, 1953. 

Subsection (b): The present purchasing 
authority of FNMA is $2,750,000,000. This 
subsection would amend section 302 of the 
National Housing Act to merease this pur- 
chasing authority by 81.300.000, making 
a total authority of $4,050,000,000. However, 
not more than $2,750,000,000 (the present 
authorization) could be used for the pur- 
chase of mortgages other than defense or 
disaster mortgages. 


SECTION 3—AUTHORIZATION FOR DEFENSE COM- 
MUNITY FACILITIES AND FEDERAL DEFENSE 
HOUSING 
Section 3 of the bill would amend section 

313 of the Defense Housing and Community 
Facilities and Services Act of 1951 in two 
particulars. The authorization for federally 
aided or provided defense community facili- 
ties and services contained in title III of that 
act would be increased from $60,000,000 to 
$160,000,000. The authorization for Federal 
defense housing contained in title III of that 
act would be increased from $50,000,000 to 
$250,000,000. 


SECTION 4—USE OF EXISTING FEDERALLY OWNED 
MASONRY HOUSING TO MEET DEFENSE NEEDS 


This is a technical amendment to permit 
the Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator to transfer masonry temporary hous- 
ing, built under the Lanham War Housing 
Act or similar acts, to meet temporary de- 
fense needs under the Defense Housing and 
Community Facilities and Services Act of 
1951. Adequate authority in this regard ex- 
ists with respect to such housing of frame 
construction. Section 5 of the bill would 
amend section 302 (b) of the 1951 act to 
permit “existing housing built or acquired 
by the United States under authority of other 
law” to be transferred for defense use under 
the act. A number of World War II tem- 
porary housing projects were of masonry 
construction notwithstanding the temporary 
need because of acute lumber shortages in 
particular localities during World War II. 


SECTION 5—EXTENSION OF REMOVAL DATE FOR 
TEMPORARY WORLD WAR II HOUSING 


This section would amend the Lanham 
Act (Public Law 849, 76th Cong., as amended) 
so as to permit the President to extend the 
December 31, 1952, date which is now pre- 
scribed in section 313 of that act for the 
removal of certain temporary war and vet- 
erans’ housing under the jurisdiction of the 
Housing Administrator. As the law is now 
written, this housing must be removed by 
December 31, 1952, except where the Hous- 
ing Administrator finds, after consultations 
with the local communities, that it is still 
needed. All such exceptions would have to 
be reexamined annually and reported to the 
Congress. The Congress has extended ear- 
lier removal dates from time to time, the 
December 31, 1952, date having been estab- 
lished by an amendment adopted in April 
1950, several months before the outbreak of 
the Korean conflict. After the outbreak of 
the Korean conflict, in order to continue 
temporary housing in use for defense pur- 
poses, the Congress enacted section 611 of 
the Lanham Act, authorizing the President 
to extend a number of dates by which tem- 
porary housing must be vacated and either 
sold or removed. Section 5 of this bill would 
merely include the approaching December 
31, 1952, deadline in the authority now con- 
tained in section 611. 

Three types of temporary housing would 
be affected by this section. These include: 

1. Veterans’ reuse housing not relin- 
quished or transferred to local bodies; 
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2. Temporary housing relinquished or 
transferred to local bodies subject to the 
removal requirements of section 313; and 

3. Certain miscellaneous housing units 
expressly excepted by section 604 from 
the requirements of title VI of the Lanham 
Act for vacating and remoying temporary 
housing. 


SECTION 6—ALASKA HOUSING AUTHORIZATION 


The Alaska Housing Act (Public Law 52, 
81st Cong.) authorizes an appropriation of 
$15,000,000 to the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator for the purchase, on a revolv- 
ing basis, of bonds of the Alaska Housing 
Authority to provide funds for housing con- 
struction in the Territory. The Alaska Hous- 
ing Authority utilizes the funds in making 
loans to private residential builders or, as 
a last resort, may undertake direct construc- 
tion. Section 7 of the bill would increase 
the amount of the authorization in the 
Alaska Housing Act to $25,000,000. 


SECTION 7—-WAIVER OF FHA FEES ON CONVER- 
SION OF APPLICATIONS FROM SECTION 608 TO 
SECTION 207 


Under title VI of the National Housing Act, 
the title which provided special mortgage 
insurance aids for World War II housing and 
veterans’ housing, a rental-housing mortgage 
may be insured under section 608 of the act 
only pursuant to a commitment to insure 
issued by the FHA on application filed on or 
before March 1,1950. Some cases have arisen 
where the holders of such validly issued com- 
mitments have, with respect to the same 
project, made application to convert the sec- 
tion 608 commitment to insurance under 
section 207 of the act, which is the regular 
FHA rental housing mortgage insurance sec- 
tion. Technically, such a conversion of in- 
surance with respect to the same project 
from section 608 to section 207 is regarded 
by the FHA as a new application for which 
the regular application fees must be paid, 
resulting in duplicate application fees for 
insurance on the same project. This amend- 
ment would merely permit the application 
fees already paid on account of an applica- 
tion for a section 608 project where the com- 
mitment has been issued by FHA to be cred- 
ited toward the fees due for the section 207 
application covering the same property or 
project. 

SECTION 8—CANCELLATION OF HOUSING AGENCY 
NOTES TO TREASURY ON ACCOUNT OF LOSSES 
ON LOANS TRANSFERRED TO THE- HOUSING 
AGENCY FROM RFC 


Under Reorganization Plan No. 23 of 1950, 
a number of prefabricated housing loans 
made by the RFC were transferred to the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. The 
related RFC notes to the Treasury were can- 
celed and the Housing Administrator issued 
a substitute note for the principal amount 
of the transferred loans plus accrued inter- 
est. At the time of the transfer a number 
of the loans were in default and many were 
not fully covered by collateral, so that the 
Housing Administrator's note to the Treasury 
was in excess of the recovery value of the 
transferred loans. A book reserve of $7,777,- 
104 for losses on account of the transferred 
loans was established at the time of the 
transfer but no reserve funds were actually 
transferred to the Housing Administrator. 
The actual process of foreclosing on or liqui- 
dating some of the loans indicates that the 
actual losses on account of the transferred 
loans will not exceed about $8,000,000. 

Section 8 of this bill would direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to cancel the Hous- 
ing Administrator’s note or notes to the ex- 
tent of such actual net losses on account of 
the transferred loans. G 
SECTION 9—EXTENSION OF FEDERAL HOUSING 

LAWS ON GUAM 

The Organic Act for Guam, approved Au- 
gust 1, 1950, had the effect of changing the 
status of the island from that of a possession 
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of the United States under a naval governor 
to that of an unincorporated territory with 
its own civilian government. Natives of 
Guam were made American citizens. How- 
ever, many of the laws of the United States 
applicable to the States and other territories 
are not applicable to Guam. To study this 
subject the President last year appointed a 
Commission on the Applicability of the Fed- 
eral Laws to Guam, which rendered its re- 
port and recommendations on July 31, 1951 
(H. Doc. No. 212). It recommended, among 
other things, that the National Housing Act 
and other Federal laws pertaining to housing 
be made applicable to Guam. Section 9 of 
this bill would carry out that recommen- 
dation. 

Paragraph (a) of section 9 extends the 
provisions of the National Housing Act to 
Guam, thereby permitting the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation, and the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association to extend 
their programs to the territory. Paragraph 
(a) would also permit the Federal Housing 
Commissioner to increase the statutory 
mortgage limits for FHA mortgage insurance 
purposes by one-half in Guam in the same 
manner as such limits may now be increased 
in Alaska. 

Paragraph (b) would amend the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, as amended, to 
permit Federal savings and loan associations 
to be organized and assisted in Guam. 

Paragraph (c) would permit the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System to operate in Guam. 

Paragraph (d) would extend to Guam title 
IV of the Defense Housing and Community 
Facilities and Services Act of 1951 (sites for 
isolated defense installations). 

Paragraph (e) would extend to Guam the 
defense prefabricated loan provisions which 
were added to the Housing Act of 1948 by the 
Defense Housing and Community Facilities 
and Services Act of 1951. 


SECTION 10—FARM HOUSING 


This section would amend title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949 (Public Law 171, 81st 
Cong.) to extend and place on a permanent 
basis the farm housing assistance originally 
authorized in title V of that act. 

Subsection (a) would amend section 511 
of the Housing Act of 1949 to provide the 
necessary basic authority for the continua- 
tion of the loans for farm housing and other 
farm buildings authorized by title V of that 
act. Section 511 as originally enacted au- 
thorized the Secretary of Agriculture to bor- 
row from the Secretary of the Treasury such 
sums as the Congress might determine for 
the purpose of making loans under title V 
of certain specified amounts on and after 
July 1, 1949, July 1, 1950, July 1, 1951, and 
July 1, 1952. There is no provision consti- 
tuting such authority after the fiscal year 
1953 for additional loans for farm housing 
and other farm buildings. The amendment 
in subsection (a) to section 511 would pro- 
vide such authority. 

Subsection (b) would add a provision to 
section 512 of the Housing Act of 1949 to 
make the authority of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to enter into contribution agreements 
permanent legislation. In connection with 
the loans for housing and buildings on po- 
tentially adequate farms made under section 
503 of the Housing Act of 1949, the Secretary 
of Agriculture is authorized to make com- 
mitments for contributions, in the form of 
credits on borrowers’ notes, under certain 
specified conditions. This authority is de- 
scribed in terms of authority to execute con- 
tribution agreements aggregating not to ex- 
ceed certain specified amounts on and after 
July 1, 1949, and July 1 of each of the years 
1950, 1951, and 1952, respectively. There is 
no authorization to enter into agreements 
after the fiscal year 1953 for contributions in 
connection with section 503 loans. The pro- 
posed amendment would make the authority 
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for contribution agreements permanent legis- 
lation. 

Subsection (c) would add a provision to 
section 513 of the Housing Act of 1949 to pro- 
vide continuing authority for appropriations 
to the Secretary of Agriculture in order to 
provide funds to the Secretary for repay- 
ment of his obligations to the Secretary of 
the Treasury issued under authority of sec- 
tion 511 of the act. Section 513 of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 constitutes the basic author- 
ity for appropriations to the Secretary of 
Agriculture when necessary to match the 
credits made on borrowers’ notes under sec- 
tion 503 so that the Secretary of Agriculture 
will be in a position to repay his obligation 
to the Secretary of the Treasury on borrow- 
ings under section 511 of the Housing Act of 
1949. Section 513 also authorizes the ap- 
propriations of certain specified sums for 
grants and loans for minor improvements 
under section 504 (a) of the Housing Act of 
1949 and for loans for enlargement and de- 
velopment of farms under section 504 (b). 
This authorization is limited to specific 
amounts for the fiscal years 1950, 1951, 1952, 
and 1953. There is no authority for appro- 
priations for the purposes of section 513 after 
the fiscal year 1953. Subsection (c) would 
provide such basic authority. 

The provision in clause (c) of section 513 
of the Housing Act of 1949, for such further 
appropriations as may be necessary, covers 
only administrative expenses, technical serv- 
ices, and research, but it is in the nature of 
permanent authorization for annual appro- 
priations for such purposes and needs no 
extension, 
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EFFICIENCY OF CIVIL-SERVICE 
RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, at this time I wish to refer 
to a particular instance of economical, 
effective ‘management that has been 
called to my attention. 

I think the Senate will be interested in 
hearing about what can be accomplished 
in the executive branch when the work- 
ers and the supervisors team up in at- 
taining a common objective. 

I refer to the administration of the 
civil-service retirement system in the 
Civil Service Commission. The facts, 
taken from official records, clearly dem- 
onstrate what can be done toward re- 
ducing costs. 

The table which I shall ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at the end of my remarks shows that' in 
every item of work, by consistent, con- 
scientious effort, the tasks today require 
less expenditure of time than in 1947. 
This means a real saving to taxpayers. 

Actually, if the Civil Service Commis- 
sion processed the 1951 volume of work 
at the 1947 rate of efficiency, the Con- 
gress would have had to appropriate 
nearly a half million more dollars last 
year than it actually did appropriate. 
This represents tangible savings. 
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This record has been achieved without 
sacrificing service to claimants. In fact, 
today the service is far superior to that 
of 1947. 

I put this record before the Senate 
that Senators may know how truly im- 
pressive it is. I hope it will also serve 
as an inspiration to others in the Federal 
service. 

I wish to commend the personnel in 
the retirement division of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission who are engaged in proc- 
essing retirement claims. Their will- 
ingness to put their shoulders to the 
wheel, to do a better job and at reduced 
expense to the taxpayers, is the kind of 
spirit we sorely need in Government 
today. 

I have said on many occasions that in 
my humble opinion, Warren Irons, head 
of this division, is one of the most able 
and efficient administrators in Govern- 
ment today. His record, cited here to- 
day, bears me out. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks a table en- 
titled “Administration of the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act in the United States 
Civil Service Commission.” 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Administration of the Civil Service Retirement Act in the U. S. Civil Service Commission 


1947 costs 
Item Minal et dio year adjusted for | Annual savings resulting from improved efficiency of $478,000 
1949 pay scale 
1. Number of employees in the Civil Service Commission engaged in 352 W 
the administration of the Retirement Act. 
2. Actual expenditures for personal services in the Civil Service Com- $1, 334, 000 $1, 929, 000 
mission for administration of the Retirement Act. 
3. Cost of processing a claim filed by a retiring employee for annuity $7. 22 $9. 00 $10.08 | [To process 1951 volume of 47,500 claims at 1947 adjusted cost 
or a claim filed by a survivor for death benefits. of $10.08 would require an annual additional appropriation 
į gna of Na se ** bn rong and 8 penean pie a oe 2 N of $99,000, 
ost of processing a claim Vn employes te opta Credit for à 74 |f To process 1951 volume of 28,000 claims at 1947 adjusted cost 
an ines rapt the ee e amount duo the fund for unpaid of $7.74 would require an annual additional appropriation 
Number of these claims for service credit processed. 28, 000 ee of $120,000. 
5, Cost of processing a claim filed by a separated employee for a $0. 74 80. 65 $0. 79 To pron 1951 volume of 183,000 claims at 1947 adjusted cost 
refund of retirement deductions. $0.79 would require an annual additional appropriation 
Number ot these claims for refund of retirement deductions 183, 000 92,000 —— „000. 
processed. 
6. Cost of answering an inquiry about the Retirement Act generally $0. 91 $1. 25 $1.47 [To answer 1951 volume of 206,000 inquiries at 1947 adjusted 
or on a specific claim. cost of $1.47 would require an annual additional appro- 
Number of these inquiries answered -mnnm 206, 000 213, 000 . priation of $115,000. 
7. Cost to maintain an annuitant on the roll to receive an annuit 80. 35 $0. 70 80. 83 
check each month, This includes entering him on the roll, To maintain 1951 volume of 187,000 annuitants on roll at 
authorizing disbursements monthly, changing addresses, drop- 1947 adjusted cost of $0.83 would require an annual addi- 
ping from roll — death, ete. 8 tional appropriation of 890, 000. 
Number of individuals on the rolls to receive checks monthly 187, 000 N 
8. Passage of Commission- sponsored Public Law 547 on June 14, 1050, Eo pronos 1947 volume of designations of benefici at 1947 
eliminated the need for the processing and maintenance of a huge $0 $0. 15 $0.18 justed cost of $0.18 would require an annual additional 
volume of designations of beneficiary. Sone of $45,000. 
Total, $478,000. 
Item 


9. Average number of work days ela 


(e Claims for refund of deductions filed b 


separa 10 
The number of work days elapsed is a 3 for measuring service to claimants. Minimum elapsed days red 
Eliminates unnecessary correspondence as well as complaints to Members of Congress, 


between date claim is received in Commission and date benefit check is authorized: 
(a) Claims for annuities filed by retiring employees. 
(b) Claims for death benefits filed by survivors 


10. Total disbursements authorized by Commission from retirement fund for payment of; 


Nae) PRC OCI E TOG no . sede tan ie awenen E a E E S a EN 


(6) Death benefits 2 
(c) Refund of deductions to separated employees 


1 Volumes and money figures extracted from actual experience as reflected in requests for appropriations. 


THE RECORD OF SENATOR WILEY 


Mr. CAIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me in order that I may 
make a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that. without the Senator from 


Washington losing the floor. I may sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLEMENTS in the chair). The Chair 
hears no objection; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be vacated, and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, a person for 
whom I have a substantial measure of 
admiration and regard stands presently 
in the position of being seriously misun- 
derstood by some of his associates in the 
Senate as well as by many citizens. I 
seek to explain away and straighten out 
this misunderstanding. The person to 
whom I make reference is the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. 

I approach my undertaking with care 
and caution, but with real conviction as 
well, I am undertaking this effort not 
merely because the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin is a personal friend, but be- 
cause he is acknowledged to be an im- 
portant public person. The senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is at present the 
ranking minority member of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, and should 
my party secure control of the Senate 
next November he is likely to become 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. In his present capacity or 
in the assignment which he may fill in 
the future, he speaks with authority and 
influence. As a Member of the Senate 
and as a member of his party, it becomes 
important to me that I understand more 
fully the senior Senator from Wisconsin. 
Having been closely associated with him 
in public matters and problems of the 
past, I do not believe that anything I 
now say will alienate what has been an 
exceedingly warm and congenial rela- 
tionship since first I came to the Senate 
some 6 years ago. 

The cause of my concern was an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Washington 
Times-Herald this morning. ‘Its title 
reads: “Acheson’s Man Wiley.” I shall 
read the editorial in its entirety. It 
reads as follows: 

ACHESON’s MAN WILEY 

It isn’t often that a United States Senator 
can manage in one speech to endanger his 
country, betray the voters of his State, and 
imperil his party, but Senator WILEY, of Wis- 
consin, managed to do all these things in the 
course of his address on Saturday before the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors here. 

Mr. WILEY is the senior Republican mem- 
ber of the Senate's Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. If the Republicans carry the Senate 
in November, he will be chairman of the 
committee. If they win the Presidency, he 
will or should be the official spokesman for 
the new President. It was Mr. Witey’s pur- 
pose to show that, regardless of what may 
happen in November, he will remain as he 
has been, an Acheson man. Even if Mr. 
Acheson is no longer Secretary of State, Mr. 
Wurr will continue to keep the Acheson 
policies alive to the best of his inability. 

Of course, Mr. Wuer didn’t put this 
thought in words. He was careful to say that 
he didn't wholly agree in every particular with 
the Truman foreign policy, but he made it 
clear that in major matters he was a Truman 
Republican and an Acheson stooge. Even the 
Democrats and the New Deal Republicans in 
his audience found it difficult to believe their 
ears or perhaps were only embarrassed at the 
Senator’s political display. They applauded 
so sparingly that Mr. Wurr interjected an 
occasional appeal to the Democrats to express 
their approval more emphatically, and even 
then the applause was scanty. 

Mr. Wir endangered his country by in- 
viting more wars and more tax burdens. He 
betrayed the voters of his State by taking a 
position directly contrary to that expressed 
by the Republicans of Wisconsin a fortnight 
before. He imperiled his party nationally by 
advertising that, so far as he is concerned, a 
victory for his party in November will accom- 
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plish nothing that the people hope may be 
accomplished by a Republican sweep. 

In the circumstances, it was hardly re- 
markable that Mr. Acheson, who spoke im- 
mediately after Mr. WILEY, opened his re- 
marks with a glowing tribute to the Senator. 
Naturally Mr. Wir showed himself to be a 
Truman Republican and an Acheson stooge. 
Why shouldn't Mr. Acheson regard him as a 
statesman? Mr. WILEY glowed with pleasure. 
His fellow citizens recall that Mr. Acheson 
also had the kindliest feelings toward Alger 
Hiss, another expert in betrayal. 


The first point I seek to make is that 
this editorial inclines me strongly to be- 
lieve that we are confronted with a case 
of mistaken identity. It obviously does 
not seem possible to me that the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], whom I 
well know, could possibly have been the 
Mr. WILEY to whom the Times-Herald 
editorial made such strong reference. 
Because of my natural concern, I sought, 
through going into the morgue of the 
newspaper, to determine more about the 
reasons which appeared, at least to the 
mind of the editor, to justify the attack 
made on my friend and colleague. 

I found a clipping dated Sunday, April 
20, 1952. The headline read: “WILEY, 
Acheson play footsie on foreign policy.“ 

The article was written by a Mr. Jo- 
seph Hearst. It reads in part as follows: 

Senator WI ET, Republican, of Wisconsin, 
ranking minority member of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, yesterday made a 
“me, too” speech praising our foreign rela- 
tions and immediately got a nice plug in re- 
turn from Secretary of State Acheson. 

The Senator and the Secretary spoke at a 
luncheon meeting of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors at the Statler Hotel. 

WILEY said he felt that mistakes have been 
made in our foreign policy and that prob- 
lems lie ahead, but that on the whole, in our 
international relations there is a good deal 
of which every American can be proud. 

WANTS GOP CONSTRUCTIVE 

The Republican Party’s role in foreign af- 
fairs, WILEY said, must be constructive, and 
our big job now is not to dwell on the mis- 
takes of the past. 

The Senator urged the editors to convey 
things of good report to their readers. These 
things presumably included his praise of the 
economic miracles worked in Europe by Mar- 
shall plan spending, and tremendously en- 
couraging progress in the military build-up 


ol Western Europe. 


WILEY also said there is increasing team- 
work between the executive and legislative 
branches, a statement that caused one editor 
to remark later that WILEY must have writ- 
ten his speech before President Truman 
lashed Congress verbally Friday and threat- 
ened to keep it in session until he gets all 
the money he has demanded to be appropri- 
ated for defense and foreign aid. 

CALLS FOR APPLAUSE 

When the editors heard the talk without 
much demonstration the Senator told them 
that the Democrats among them should ap- 
plaud. 


The implications of this editorial and 
this news story, Mr. President, are deso- 
lating. This vituperative bit of writ- 
ing implies that the State Department 
in general and the Secretary of State in 
particular set out to seduce my col- 
league, the senior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. It implies that the seduction was 
not only attempted but that it was suc- 
cessful: That, to put it bluntly, the sen- 
ior Senator from Wisconsin has been 
had. This is an outrageous sort of in- 
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nuendo. Protest, vehement protest, is 
called for. 

I have read the editorial with care, 
Mr. President, and there are depths and 
shoals of scurrility in it that are deplor- 
able. The piece implies that the Secre- 
tary of State and his men, conscious of 
the fact that the country had lost all 
faith in them, set out to doa job. They 
knew, these creatures in the State De- 
partment, that the President and Sec- 
retary of State had collaborated in the 
effort to strangle investigation of com- 
munism in the State Department. They 
knew that the reputation of this ad- 
ministration in general and the State 
Department in particular for the sup- 
pression of information was notorious. 
They knew that no lustration in this 
world could ever wash away the betray- 
al of Yalta. Some perfume of Arabia 
had to be found to sweeten the reputa- 
ee of this camarilla. What did they 

o? 

The Times-Herald editorial implies 
that they, the State Department crew, 
cast about for an expedient. It implies 
that their eyes fell upon my colleague, 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin, and 
that they then and there began to plot. 
Only recently the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin, through the untimely death 
of Senator Vandenberg, had become the 
ranking Republican member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee. This edi- 
torial implies that the State Depart- 
ment proceeded to act upon the assump- 
tion that the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin was an illiterate country bump- 
kin, inflated to a point of bombast by 
the fact that the purely automatic proc- 
esses of seniority had hoisted him to the 
dizzy height of senior Republican mem- 
ber, and that it would be a simple mat- 
ter to take him to the cleaners. The 
Times-Herald editorial implies that the 
State Department not only set out to 
take the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
to the cleaners, but they succeeded in 
taking him to the cleaners. 

Mr. President, such libels deserve 
forthright rejection. I say they are not 
so. And I have proof. I propose to 
present it promptly to the Senate. 

Two years ago the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin ran for reelection. He 
was very successful. I now propose to 
quote from the statements he made dur- 
ing his campaign. My quotations are 
taken from Wisconsin newspapers. 
Surely the Times-Herald will not imply 
that Wisconsin newspapers are pervert- 
ers of the truth. Surely it will not imply 
that the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
never said these things. Surely it will 
not imply that he said one thing to his 
constitutents when he was campaigning 
for reelection and then came promptly 
back to Washington and sold his State 
down the river by collaborating with a 
State Department camarilla. No, a 
thousand times no. 

Let me now read what the senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin said. Here we have 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
speaking at Green Bay early in October 
1950. I am quoting from the Milwaukee 
Journal for October 5, 1950: 

We charge the administration with 17 
years of coddling communism here at home, 
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Seventeen years of allowing the Coplons, the 
Hisses, the Pressmans, the Abts, the Witts 
to retain high office in Washington. 


In this quotation, Mr. President, the 
sterling character of my colleague the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin shines 
forth. Are we to believe that, having 
denounced Alger Hiss in Wisconsin, he 
would come back to Washington and 
truckle to the Secretary of State who 
said he would never turn his back on 
Hiss? No, a thousand times no. 

Let me proceed, Mr. President. I 
quote again from the Milwaukee Journal 
for October 12, 1950, describing a speech 
made by the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin at Ontario, Wis. Says the Jour- 
nal: 

At Ontario Senator Wir quoted from the 
Bible as he scored the Democrats for getting 
the Nation into wars. 


Then the Journal gives a direct quo- 
tation from the Ontario speech: 

The Good Book says that the blind shall 
lead the blind and they both shall fall into 
the ditch. Now is the time to get rid of the 
blind, the Democrats. 


Does the Times-Herald mean that the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin in Wis- 
consin calls the Democrats blind men 
who have pulled this country into the 
ditch and then, having said this, rushes 
back to Washington, claps on a set of 
blinkers and joins the Democratic blind? 
Does the Times-Herald imply that the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin volun- 
tarily, willingly, eagerly puts on blinkers 
when he goes into Foreign Relations 
Committee meetings? No, a thousand 
times no. 

Let me proceed, Mr. President. The 
Appleton (Wis.) Post-Crescent quotes the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin as saying 
that “American boys have died in Korea 
and may die on other battlefields be- 
cause the administration left us dis- 
mally unprepared.” Does this sound like 
an endorsement of administration for- 
eign policy? I should say not. Are we 
to suppose that the Appleton Post-Cres- 
cent was lying, that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin never said these things? 
Certainly not. I have known my col- 
league for several years. There is no 
way to persuade me that he has be- 
trayed the Wisconsin boys now in the 
armed services. If it were true he would 
never dare to go back to Wisconsin. The 
parents of these boys would rend him 
limb from limb. They would ask him, 
“Who debauched you? What price were 
you paid to sell us out?” But they can- 
not ask him such questions, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because he has made his position 
clear, as the Milwaukee Journal and the 
Appleton Post-Crescent have proven be- 
yond a shadow of doubt. 

Mr. President, I heard it said in the 
cloakroom yesterday that the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin in his speech 
of Saturday, by inference, wished 
strongly to criticize his colleague, the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin. I am 
prepared to prove that there is not a 
semblance of truth in any such rumor 
or allegation. 

What about the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartHy]? All of us 
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know that the State Department propa- 
ganda mill never stops in its screaming 
about McCarthyism. Why do they do 
this? Because Senator MCCARTHY at- 
tacked them at their most vulnerable, 
their guiltiest point. 

What said Senator WEY? Let me 
quote again from the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal for October 5, 1950. Here is Senator 
Witey speaking: 

When Wisconsin’s own Joe MCCARTHY ex- 
posed the Red tentacles a Democratic con- 
trolled subcommittee proceeded to white- 
wash his charges. It proceeded to try to 
make Joge McCartuy the issue, trying to 
attack him personally, trying to smear him, 
rather than getting at the problem of Com- 
munists in Government. America was dis- 
gusted with that diversion from the main 
issue of Reds. 


Mr. President, are we to suppose that 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin would 
say these things in Wisconsin, and then 
would talk out of the other side of his 
mouth in Washington, D. C.? The 
Times-Herald should have a care. 

Mr. President, I have before me at the 
moment a number of other newspaper 
passages which quote the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin during his reelection 
campaign of some months ago. One of 
them carries another real compliment to 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartxHv], and this is it: 

The senior Senator from Wisconsin also 
echoed McCartuHy’s charges that China went 
Communist because the United States ap- 
peased the Communists. He said— 


And I find this particularly significant, 
Mr. President— 
that the “disasters in the Far East” have 
“more than outbalanced the modest successes 
we have had in Europe in stemming the tide 
of communism.” 

The Senator said that the Nation was “dis- 
mally unprepared for the battle in Korea.” 


Mr. President, are we to suppose that 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin would 
have accepted in his campaign, as he did, 
the energetic support of the junior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, and perhaps even 
beg, perhaps even implore, aid from the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin, and then 
return to our Nation’s Capitol and grovel 
before the crew who had attempted to 
destroy the junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin? Of course not; it is unthinkable; 
Mr. President, it is preposterous. Who in 
his right mind could accuse the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin of any such in- 
gratitude? 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Washington utterly and completely re- 
pudiates the implications of the Times- 
Herald editorial. It will take far more 
than an editorial or 1,000 editorials to 
convince me that the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin is in any unreasonable way 
conniving with the administration. 

Mr. President, now to clinch this case 
in support and defense of my friend the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin, I do not 
wish to obtain any quotations from Wis- 
consin newspapers, but I wish to speak 
of statements which have been made here 
in the Senate of the United States. 

All of us should be continually con- 
scious that an armistice is being at- 
tempted thousands of miles away, in 
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Korea. Last May that question was par- 
ticularly important because a joint com- 
mittee, composed of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee and the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, had before 
it General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, every member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the Secretary of State, and 
many other leading American citizens. 
Speaking only for myself, let me say that 
I never before had been, nor shall I 
probably ever again be, so preoccupied 
and so interested and so concerned with 
testimony as I was when it was offered 
to that joint committee. I sat on that 
joint committee among distinguished 
company. One of that company was my 
friend, the senior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. This afternoon it is legitimate to 
make the following references, as a re- 
sult of those hearings: 

For 7 weeks, ending June 27, 1951, the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, act- 
ing jointly with the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, conducted a search- 
ing inquiry into the military situation 
in the Far East and the circumstances 
surrounding the recall of General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur. 

As a result of that investigation, eight 
members of the joint committee, eight 
Members of the Senate of the United 
States, established certain facts and 
reached certain definite conclusions. 
Who were they? They were the follow- 
ing: STYLES BRIDGES, of New Hampshire; 
Bourke B. HIcKENLOOPER, of Iowa; H. 
ALEXANDER SMITH, of New Jersey; WIL- 
LIAM F. KNoWLAND, of California; Harry 
P. Carn, of Washington; OWEN BREWSTER, 
of Maine; RALPH E. FLANDERS, of Ver- 
mont; and ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wiscon- 
sin. Since the joint committee had 
agreed to issue no formal report, our 
views were printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp by order of the Senate on 
September 5, 1951. 

The views of the eight Senators were 
also printed as Senate Document 69, 
Eighty-second Congress, first session. 

Mr. President, the eight Senators, in- 
cluding myself and the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin—and this is important— 
determined to make our conclusions 
public because we believed that we had 
a clear responsibility to the Nation, and 
we were convinced that the discussion 
of a cessation of hostilities should not 
detract attention from fundamental 
questions in respect to the conduct of our 
national affairs abroad. 

It is significant that in reviewing the 
evidence brought out in the exhaustive 
hearings, we found that many of the 
points which were covered in our report 
were matters on which there was a re- 
markable unanimity of agreement on 
all sides and on both sides of the aisle 
in the Senate. Certainly it is clear, Mr. 
President, that the inquiry was definitely 
in the public interest. 

The hearings disclosed some glaring 
mistakes, evasions, contradictions, and 
significant admissions which, when 
called attention to, have enabled the 
United States and its people more prop- 
erly to evaluate our future course of 
foreign action. 
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Mr. President, one could not sit for 7 
weeks at such a hearing without reach- 
ing some conclusions on the basis of both 
fact and coriviction. The 8 Senators to 
whom I have made reference, including 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY], hammered out some conclusions 
which we believed to be valid, as they 
were born of the testimony which was 
offered to that joint committee by some 
of the leading citizens of the United 
States of America. 

What are those conclusions? Once 
having stated them, I can well afford to 
sit down, because beyond stating these 
conclusions, no man alive could think 
of any better way in which to defend the 
record and the purposes of my friend, 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY]. 

The first conclusion we 8 Senators 
reached—and the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin was a foremost proponent of 
this conviction—was this: 

The administration’s Far East policy has 
been a catastrophic failure, and sole respon- 
sibility for this failure rests with the State 
Department. Far eastern policy was never 
a part of the so-called bipartisan foreign 
policy. 


I take it to be so—although the person 
will speak for himself—that what the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin meant al- 
most a year ago when he used his own 
pen to fashion this conclusion, he means 
no less vehemently today. Of course 
that is true. 

The second conclusion is as follows, 
and it relates to Europe: 

The foreign policy of the United States 
since the middle 1940's has been based on ex- 
pediency, rather than the principles of lib- 
erty and justice. Our military victory of 
1945 in the Pacific has been squandered by 
our diplomats. 


That is what the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] believed a few 
short months ago. 
otherwise, no one in the world will con- 
vince me that he does not remain of the 
same mind today. 

Our third conclusion was this: 

Yalta—a great tragedy of American diplo- 
macy—was the turning point of American 
Far East foreign policy. The myths that 
Russian participation in the Japanese War 
was a military necessity and that the Yalta 
concessions were necessary to achieve that 
participation, have been adequately refuted. 


At least they were refuted in the minds 
of the Senator from Washington, the 
Senator from New Hampshire, and the 
other Members of the Senate who signed 
that report, including the senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. 

This is our fourth conclusion: 

The advice and information of our ablest 
and most experienced officials has been ig- 
nored. Ambassador Hurley was not informed 
of the Yalta agreements; Admiral Leahy's 
advice on the lack of necessity for Russian 
entry into the Pacific war was not followed; 
General MacArthur was not consulted on the 
Far East situation when Marshall went to 
China as special ambassador in 1945, nor was 
he consulted in 1950 before the President's 
decision to fight in Korea; General Wede- 
meyer’s recommendations on China and 
Korea were ignored and suppressed; Admiral 
Badger’s advice on the need for military as- 
sistance to the Republic of China was not 
accepted. 


Unless he tells me. 
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Against that conclusion, may I ask the 
Senator from South Dakota IMr. 
MounptT], whom I see sitting in the Cham- 
ber at this time, how any person in his 
right mind could say that our friend, 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY], is in support of the administra- 
tion policies which made these conclu- 
sions necessary. 

I shall not stand idly by and let some- 
one else, without any cause, defame a 
man so highly placed in public office as 
is the senior Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield to me? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. MUNDT. Since the distinguished 
Senator from Washington has men- 
tioned my name, I should like to respond 
to the question by saying that I quite 
agree that the evidence seems very clear 
that the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. WILEY], the distinguished ranking 
Republican member of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, finds himself 
in rather complete disagreement with 
the greater part of all of our Nation’s 
present foreign policies; and I wish to 
salute the Senator from Washington for 
his splendid job in defending the posi- 
tion of the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

I should like to ask him whether he 
does not agree with the senior Senator 
from South Dakota that it is not only 
important that a colleague who has been 
misrepresented in the press be defended, 
but that it is also especially important 
when that colleague holds such an im- 
portant position as that of ranking Re- 
publican member of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee? 

Mr. CAIN. I may say to my distin- 
guished confrere from South Dakota 
that I agree completely with what he 
has just said, and for this reason: In 
either his capacity as the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, or in the assignment to 
which he may at a later time be directed, 
the chairmanship of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, he would speak not 
alone for himself as a single Senator, 
but would also in a very real way ex- 
press what others would have a right 
to construe as being the point of view 
of a large majority of the Senators of 
his party. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is precisely what 
I had in mind, because it seems to me 
that the country as a whole is today 
clamoring for an objective and pene- 
trating debate, between now and next 
November, regarding the quality and 
aspects of our foreign policy, which have 
been pretty well concealed from the gen- 
eral public. I wonder whether the Sen- 
ator from Washington would not agree 
with the senior Senator from South 
Dakota that it would be a very disturb- 
ing thing if, by some misrepresentation 
of the viewpoint expressed by the dis- 
tinguished ranking Republican member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, the 
idea were to get abroad that there were 
no differences or distinctions between 
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the foreign policy which a Republican 
administration would project, and the 
rather dismal thing passing for a for- 
eign policy, which the Acheson-Truman 
crowd have been projecting in this land 
of ours. 

Mr. CAIN. The consequences of the 
adoption by this Nation of any such 
notion would be more disastrous than I 
could possibly indicate. 

Mr. MUNDT. Because, if the real sit- 
uation were not made clear at this time, 
the country might well conclude that 
there would be no discussions and no 
debate on the most vital issue before the 
country and the world today, namely, 
what should be the outlines of a dy- 
namic, positive, constructive American 
policy, to take the place of the defeat- 
ist policy under which we have been 
operating for so long. 

Mr. CAIN. If the people of our great 
republic were, unfortunately led to be- 
lieve that there was but one point of 
view, then a great majority of them 
would have no interest in what goes on 
within their Nation’s capital. There 
would then be no differences, there 
would be no contrasts; and even those 
who might disagree with a policy then 
being followed would consider that no 
avenue was open to them through which 
they might present contrary and more 
promising alternatives. 

Mr. MUNDT. For that reason, if the 
Senator will yield again, I am especially 
gratified that he has documented his 
speech so clearly and so convincingly 
with statement after statement after 
statement by the distinguished ranking 
Republican member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, showing that, time and 
again, he has pointed out glaring faults 
in the administration’s foreign policy. 

I wonder whether the distinguished 
Senator from Washington would also 
agree with me now that he has spear- 
headed this refutation, that it would 
be a constructive thing for America as a 
whole, if our distinguished colleague the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin would 
take an early opportunity, speaking in 
his own right, to make clear beyond all 
peradventure of doubt that the misrep- 
resentations in the editorial to which the 
Senator from Washington has referred 
were indeed grossly fallacious. 

Mr. CAIN. I can only guess, though 
it is a natural assumption, that our 
friend, the senior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, will very soon speak for himself. 
He can, if I may be so bold as to suggest 
a course of action to him, speak without 
much delay; because almost everything 
I have been speaking from and about, 
in the past 30 minutes, was in very real 
fashion designed—and some of it writ- 
ten—by the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin. All he will need do, though he 
ought obviously to go far beyond that, 
would be merely to take this statement 
as it is being offered today by his friend, 
the junior Senator from Washington, 
and stamp it “approved”; for it is cor- 
rect as to every word. 

Mr. MUNDT. In conclusion, I may 
add that, knowing the distinguished 
senior Senator from Wisconsin as I do, 
having known him long before either one 
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of us came to the United States Con- 
gress, or to the Senate, having admi- 
ration for his courage and his capacity 
for expression, I am convinced that he 
is not going to sit supinely quiet, when 
he has been so grossly libeled as to have 
been called “Mr. Acheson’s man Friday.” 
Certainly he is now going to speak out 
soon and clearly in his own defense 
against a charge of that kind. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield to the Senator from 
Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Because the 
Senator from Washington has consid- 
ered this problem, I should like to ask 
him a question. I am a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and I have 
to the best of my ability, on repeated 
occasions during the past several years, 
thoroughly and completely disagreed 
with the policies of the present State De- 
partment. I have attempted on occa- 
sion to point out where they have led us 
into catastrophe after catastrophe, and 
wherein they are responsible for the very 
situation in which we find ourselves in 
the world today. 

I am happy the Senator from Wash- 
ington has called the record of the Senior 
Senator from Wisconsin to the attention 
of the Senate, but I was under the im- 
pression that 2 years ago the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin was much of 
the same opinion that I was about the 
failure of the foreign policy of the United 
States, and that he had made repeated 
references to that. Now, instead of call- 
ing Mr. Anthony, I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Washington, this is my prob- 
lem: Having taken those positions in the 
past, and still believing in them, would I 
be in danger of being misinterpreted by a 
great newspaper, if I were to make a 
speech about foreign policy? Does the 
Senator believe that, rather I should, 
protect myself against misinterpreta- 
tion? The Senator seems to indicate 
that there has been a misinterpretation 
of the position of the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. CAIN. My best advice to the 
Senator is this: It seems obvious to me 
that any individual can be misinter- 
preted or misunderstood at any time; 
but, knowing full well the convictions of 
the Senator from Iowa, I take it to be 
only automatically so, that if the Sena- 
tor from Iowa were at any time misun- 
derstood or misrepresented in any pub- 
lic media, he would almost instantane- 
ously come before the Senate to clear 
away the misunderstanding and the 
misrepresentation. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I would be 
delighted. 

Mr. CAIN. The only function the 
Senator from Washington is endeavor- 
ing to perform this afternoon is that of 
accommodating a friend who, for the 
moment, but only for the moment, is un- 
able to be here to speak clearly and 
bluntly for himself. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
if the Senator will yield further I should 
like to say that I have found in the years 
in which I have been in Washington that 
the Times-Herald is a great newspaper 
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with a keen, penetrating sense of eval- 
uating situations. I have many times 
found myself in agreement with its posi- 
tion. I am frank to say that I read the 
report of the speech given by the Senator 
from Wisconsin, and said to myself, “It 
must be a misinterpretation on the part 
of reporters, because it certainly does not 
conform to the Senator’s utterances in 
the past.” I was somewhat shocked at 
the time, and I am glad the Senator 
from Washington has cleared the situa- 
tion and has laid the basis for a real 
explanation of the matter in the in- 
terest of those of us who may diverge 
and continue to diverge from the policies 
of the present administration, especially 
so far as its foreign policy is concerned. 
I would not want to run any more risks 
than are necessary in having my posi- 
tion misinterpreted through oversight. 

Mr. CAIN. I should like to join my 
colleague from Iowa in expressing a sin- 
cere compliment to the Washington 
Times-Herald, which is this, that if the 
Times-Herald is given evidence to prove 
that it has misstated or misinterpreted 
a particular statement or speech, I am 
completely certain that that newspaper 
will gladly run the other side of the 
story, which is to say that the Senator 
and I and a number of other Senators 
agree and feel that our colleague from 
Wisconsin has been misinterpreted, and 
the Times-Herald will welcome any let- 
ter on the subject by the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I read, as 
does the Senator from Washington, a 
number of newspapers on Sunday. What 
disturbed me was the universality of the 
interpretation in all the newspapers on 
Sunday. Therefore I merely raise the 
question as to the possibility of misin- 
terpretation. I certainly believe the 
State Department and its policies un- 
der this administration have led to 


disaster after disaster, and I want to 


make certain that my position on that 
point is not misinterpreted or distorted. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator from 
Iowa for his interruptions and I am sat- 
isfied he has been of assistance in fur- 
ther helping to clear away the misun- 
derstanding of the speech made last 
Saturday by our friend the senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. It occurs to me that 
perhaps there are some extenuating cir- 
cumstances which caused the editorial 
writer of the Times-Herald to write as 
he did about the speech of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. I have long been an 
admirer of the Times-Herald. I think 
it is not by accident the largest news- 
paper in Washington. I think its fight- 
ing spirit, its wide coverage of the news, 
and its stimulating editorials have con- 
tributed much to its outstanding success 
in the capital city. 

I happened to be a guest at the lunch- 
eon in the Statler Hotel at which the 
address of the Senator from Wisconsin 
was delivered. I arrived a little late and 
did not hear the entire address, but when 
our distinguished colleague concluded 
his address, Casey Jones, who is known 
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to us all, former editor of the Washing- 
ton Post, who now has an editorial desk 
in New York, and who is a great Ameri- 
can but who has been a very consistent 
supporter of the administration’s for- 
eign policy and a great booster of his 
friend Dean Acheson, I presume, in an 
entirely facetious manner, said that he 
was a little shocked to listen to a Demo- 
cratic speech coming from a Republi- 
can Senator. I am afraid that our edi- 
torial writers took that statement more 
seriously than it deserved and did not 
give Casey Jones credit for trying to put 
in a little friendly plug for Dean Ache- 
son, who was at the head table along 
with Casey Jones and the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

I feel confident that if the Senator 
from Wisconsin is disposed to put his en- 
tire speech in the Recor, so that we can 
all read it in its entirety, it should be its 
own proud refutation of the slanderous 
things that have been said about it, as 
leaning too far toward a “me too” for- 
eign policy. 

Mr. CAIN. Both Casey Jones and the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin are very 
friendly persons and each is possessed 
of a very keen wit. I agree with my 
friend from South Dakota that there 
was at the head table on Saturday a 
play on words in a friendly interchange 
between two friends, which helped to 
create an area of misunderstanding 
among the members of the working press 
in the rear of the room. 

Mr. MUNDT. If I may add, I should 
like to add that, as all Senators have - 
learned to their sorrow, remarks which 
are made in a facetious manner, by a 
friendly inflection of the voice, or ac- 
companied by a grimace of the face, look 
pretty brutal when they are seen in print 
and are likely to come home to roost. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Washington 
yield further? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
from Washington has referred to the 
working press in the rear of the room. 
This is one of the things troubling me 
and about which I am concerned. It 
has been my experience that the work- 
ing press is one of the most keenly per- 
ceptive groups of individuals one can 
find, and they do not get fooled very 
often. Especially is that true of the 
Washington working press. They have 
had years of experience in analysis. 

I think the Senator is doing us a serv- 
ice in bringing this matter out into the 
open if there has been a misconception. 
But when the Senator mentions the 
working press, I am surprised that such 
an astute group as is the working press 
in Washington would misinterpret the 
statement. 

Mr. CAIN. Because the Senator from 
Washington has found it most difficult 
to understand some of the ingredients 
in the question under discussion, he has 
thought that the proper way to proceed 
would be to offer and let the record of 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin speak 
for itself. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. CAIN, I yield. 
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Mr.SCHOEPPEL. Ishould like to say 
to the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington that I appreciate his clearing up 
some of these matters as he has done so 
forthrightly this afternoon. I wonder 
if the Senator observed in the reporting 
of the speech of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Wisconsin, who holds a 
responsible position on the minority side 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
that the writer of the Times-Herald 
article said that if the Republican col- 
leagues of the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin were at variance with some of his 
views, he would presumably challenge 
them upon the Senate floor or in some 
other forum? I am sure the Senator 
must agree with me that that was a mis- 
interpretation of the viewpoint of the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin. Does 
the Senator from Washington feel that 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Wisconsin would attempt to speak for 
his Republican colleagues who might 
feel justified in criticizing the State De- 
partment's policy? 

Mr. CAIN. Of course I donot. I take 
for granted that this is an assumption 
which is not based upon fact. I have a 
further feeling about it. If time per- 
mits, I wish to offer a dozen other con- 
clusions supported in months gone by 
by the senior Senator from Wisconsin. 

There will be hardly any avenue of 
approach or attack upon the present- 
day administration which cannot be sup- 
ported and applauded through conclu- 
sions previously arrived at by the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin. That is to say, 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin, in a 
pleasantry, might have had some fun 
with others and said, “If members of my 
party attack the administration in what 
I think is an unwise way, I will criticize 
them publicly.” But there is not any 
avenue or area for attack which the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin has not 
himself in months gone by exploited and 
advanced in sturdy fashion. 

Mr, SCHOEPPEL. I might say to the 
Senator from Washington that I appre- 
ciate that viewpoint. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator from 
Kansas for his interruption. 

Being mindful of the passage of time, 
I shall, as rapidly as I can, offer the 
remaining conclusions which were urged 
by the eight Senators, among whom 
always in vigorous, strong, and some- 
times explosive fashion, stood my friend, 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin, 

The fifth conclusion was this: 

It has not been the consistent policy of 
the United States to support the Republic 
of China; some United States officials were 
so opposed to Chiang Kai-shek that they 
were automatically on the side of the Red 
regime. Despite administration claims that 
it is the “firm and continuing” policy of the 
United States to support the Nationalist 
Government, the record is replete with evi- 
dence of a lack of both moral and material 
support. 


That was one conclusion which I re- 
member the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin particularly supported. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly; I am glad to 
yield. 
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Mr. BRIDGES. I remember very well 
the writing of the report by eight Sen- 
ators who were members of the two com- 
mittees that heard the testimony rela- 


tive to the dismissal of Gen. Douglas 


MacArthur. There were differences 
among the members of the two com- 
mittees, as a whole, as exemplified by 
the fact that there was never a majority 
report submitted by the majority mem- 
bers of either committee or both com- 
mittees. Outside the individual views, 
which were, I think, presented by the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] and the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], the 
only formal report which resulted from 
those hearings was the report of the 
eight Senators, as the Senator from 
Washington has clearly stated. Those 
eight Senators spoke with a unified voice. 
There was no misunderstanding what we 
meant, what we intended, or what we 
said. I concur absolutely in the state- 
ment—the senior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin was not only forthright in the state- 
ment of his views but in some cases even 
strongly so. 

If anything in the report made by the 
eight Senators can be judged to be com- 
plimentary to the State Department or 
their conduct of affairs in the Far East, 
then I believe every Member of this body 
should examine it again. We did not 
intend in the report that it should be. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator from 
New Hampshire, the minority leader, for 
his very deserved compliment to the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin. I feel 
further that the Senator from New 
Hampshire, the Senator from Washing- 
ton, and the other Senators among the 
eight, excepting for the moment the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin, are con- 
vinced that the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin is today as much in support of 
what he supported many months ago as 
he was in support of those convictions 
last May. 

Mr. BRIDGES... Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. It would be very sur- 
prising and shocking to me if the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin, or any others 
among the eight Senators, after the 
closeness of all our work together, and 
the unanimous opinion and statement in 
which we all concurred, without the var- 
jance of a word or a paragraph, in a few 
short months should repudiate what we 
said then, or change our position. For 
that reason, I am very glad the Senator 
from Washington is restating the posi- 
tion we took at that time. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from New 
Hampshire has been most constructive 
in his interruption. 

Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin was among his colleagues 
when we drew the following conclusion 
last May: 

6. The administration has been unduly 
preoccupied with the defense of America in 
Europe to the neglect of the defense of 
America in Asia. If the Republic of China 
had received effective military aid from the 
United States as late as 1948, the Chinese 
Communists might have been defeated, The 
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myth that the Republic of China fell because 
the Chinese troops refused to fight is again 
refuted by sworn testimony. 


Testimony sworn to by the senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, among other Sen- 
ators. 

Our seventh conclusion was: 

Throughout the hearings, it was not possi- 
ble to determine who wrote the 1945 mission 
to China instructions for General Marshall. 
Under these orders he was to bring about the 
“unification cf China” by encouraging ac- 
ceptance of Communist officials into the 
anti-Communist Chiang Kai-shek Govern- 
ment on a coalition basis, at a time when 
Russian domination of Chinese Communists 
was already known to United States official- 
dom. 


Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin knew that to be true. He 
knows it to be true today. He knows fur- 
ther, as do the rest of us who think about 
such matters, that because of that at- 
tempt to coalesce things that could not 
be coalesced, a war continues to rage in 
the Far East whatever its limited fashion 
may be. 

Our eighth conclusion was as follows: 

The administration believed that Chinese 
Communists would work in harmony with 
the Nationalists in a coalition government 
despite our previous experience that the 
Communist objective is invariably to take 
over, “lock, stock, and barrel,” any govern- 
ment of which Communists become a part. 


That was signed by, among others, the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin, 

Our ninth conclusion was: 

The propaganda campaign against the 
Chinese Nationalist Government and the 
attacks on the leadership of Chiang Kai- 
shek were vicious. Mismanagement and 
corruption are not confined to the Orient; 
it ill behooves the Government of the United 
States to cast the first stone. 


This was our tenth conclusion: 

The State Department directive of De- 
cember 23, 1949—announcing to our Foreign 
Service officers that Formosa was not of 
strategic importance to the United States 
and that control of Formosa by the Com- 
munists would not imperil our Far East 
position—was a policy statement calculated 
to prepare the way for the abandonment of 
Formosa to the Chinese Reds. 


No person can tell me that the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin is going to have 
any conversations or engage in any in- 
trigue in support of any such policies 
with the present-day administration. 

The eleventh conclusion points out: 

The military potential of the United States 
has not been maintained at a level com- 
mensurate with our potential commitments 
or financial expenditures since V-J Day. 
From 1945 to the outbreak of the Korean 
war, $95,000,000,000 was spent on national 
defense; yet General Vandenberg testified 
that we still have only a shoestring Air 
Force and Generals Marshall, Bradley, and 
Collins acknowledged the inadequacy of our 
present defenses. 


The twelfth conclusion: 

The failure of the United States Govern- 
ment to train adequately and to supply 
equipment to the South Koreans made them 


tempting targets of aggression. Since the 
State Department and the United Nations 
nas the sole responsibility in Korea, they 
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must answer also for the failure of the in- 
telligence missions to anticipate the June 
25, 1950, attack. 


The senior Senator from Wisconsin 
knew that to be true. He felt it so 
strongly that he signed his name and 
said, “This is what I believe.” He said 
it incessantly, because he knew it to be 
so, to those who represent the people 
of the several States of our Republic. 

An important contention, supported in 
strong fashion by the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin, is the thirteenth con- 
clusion, as follows: 

The publication of the 1947 Wedemeyer 
report on Korea might have alerted the 
Government and the people of the United 
States; but General Marshall, then Secre- 
tary of State, suppressed the report. 


The fourteenth conclusion was: 

The problem of Communist infiltration in 
our Government is still unsolved. It is diffi- 
cult to secure information from an admin- 
istration which is determined to keep the 
facts from the Congress and the people. 


What about this conclusion, not only 
supported by my friend the senior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, but supported by 
millions of Americans all over the United 

_ States: 

The involvement of the United States 
Armed Forces in the Korean conflict is with- 
out precedent in American history. Con- 
gress has not declared war nor has the Presi- 
dent proclaimed a state of war. The Korean 
conflict, with its 200,000 American casual- 
ties, is improperly labeled a “police action.” 
The United States should never again become 
involved in war without the consent of Con- 
gress. 

Is there any Senator here who does 
not believe that? The senior Senator 
from Wisconsin believes it. The Times- 
Herald made no such knowledge avail- 
able to its readers in its editorial of yes- 
terday. I know that before very long 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin will 
rise and say, “As I believed then, I be- 
lieve now, and shall continue to believe 
in the future, all detractors to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” I think the 
Times-Herald will be very pleased to 
print that statement. 

The next conclusion is as follows: 

Political considerations have prevented 
full exploitation of American air and naval 
superiority in the Korean war. The Secre- 
tary of State has assumed military func- 
tions. Despite these facts, our Armed Forces 
in Korea have acquitted themselves with a 
gallantry unsurpassed in our history. 


There are several conclusions left. Is 
there any conclusion thus far stated 
which is not tremendously important 
and fundamental to our ability to sur- 
vive in the future? The senior Senator 
from Wisconsin believes in every one of 
these conclusions, as do his cosigners. 

This conclusion the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin worked upon carefully. 
I may be mistaken, but my memory tells 
me that the senior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin was the one who, more nearly than 
any of the rest of us, fashioned this par- 
ticular conclusion with his own able 
hand: 

The command function delegated to the 
United States by the United Nations has not 
worked out in practice and has been sub- 
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jected to veto by a minority of participating 
nations. There has been a lack of adequate 
military support from United Nations allies; 
at the same e, we are unable to com- 


- prehend why the administration has per- 


sisted in its attitude of refusing the offer 
of 33,000 fighting men advanced by Chiang 
Kai-shek. Some of our allies, moreover, have 
displayed an unfortunate attitude with re- 
spect to economic sanctions against Red 
China. 


I can understand why the senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, out of his wide 
knowledge and his ability to obtain in- 
telligence and information from all over 
the world, knew that this conclusion was 
among the most important that could 
have been advanced at any time to a 
thoughtful and worried Nation. 

Our final conclusions were three in 
number. The first was: 

The administration has no positive plan 
for achieving decisive victory. 


I ought to say in parentheses not 
merely that the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin believed that. Is it not true 
that every single living American today 
knows that that conclusion is true? Is 
there an American within or without 
the confines of the Congress of the 
United States who believes that the ad- 
ministration has in mind a decisive plan 
for victory? Of course it has not. We 
are trying to get out of a situation in 
which we are over our heads, and the 
administration is looking for a way out, 
which has not yet been offered to us by 
the enemy in any form the administra- 
tion thinks our people would accept. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The junior 
Senator from New Jersey is compelled to 
leave the Chamber very shortly. Before 
I go I wish to pay tribute to the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington. Not 
only is he one of the most able Members 
of this body, but he is one of the most 
courageous. This afternoon I wish to 
commend him not alone for his defense 
of a distinguished colleague, but also for 
his sense of simple decency and common 
honesty. 

This is not the first time since I have 
been a Member of the Senate that I have 
heard the distinguished junior Senator 
from Washington rise to defend a fellow 
Senator at a time when the fellow Sena- 
tor was unjustly treated. Not long ago 
the junior Senator from New Jersey was 
subjected to a very vicious and slander- 
ous attack in the newspapers. In my 
absence the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington rose on this floor and dispelled 
that slander. The attack was, of course, 
without justification. There was no 
truth in it. 

I say that when we have colleagues 
like the junior Senator from Washing- 
ton in this body we need not worry about 
the lack of a sense of justice on the part 
of certain of our news agencies. The 
high sense of justice which has been 
exhibited again and again by the junior 
Senator from Washington should serve 
as an example to us all. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from New 
Jersey is very kind. Many happy things 
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have happened to me during my term in 
the Senate. I like to tuck them away in 
my book of memories, to be read, 
relished, and enjoyed at some reasonably 
far off time in the future, I hope. 

Mr. President, I wish seriously to put 
in every remaining word of the conclu- 
sion to which I was addressing myself 
when I was so willing to be interrupted 
by the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
HENDRICKSON]. It goes like this: 

The successful completion of the Korean 
conflict is essential, since the United States 
cannot afford the costly destruction of its 
manpower. The immoral policy of a military 
strategy which involves merely the killing 
of more Chinese Communists is unlikely to 
produce victory or to enhance the stature 
of the United States in the family of nations. 


Of course we believe that. But I am 
speaking today in defense of a friend who 
believed it too. The senior Senator from 
Wisconsin, a Christian, knows how im- 
moral it has been for us to wage a war 
in Korea the only objective of which has 
been the mere killing of Chinese Com- 
munists and the shedding of blood, with- 
out a determined plan which would move 
in the direction of the restoration of 
independence to Korea and the achieve- 
ment of victory. 

The next to the last conclusion drawn 
5 for eight Senators some months ago 


The risk of precipitating world war III 
through adoption of a positive program for 


victory in Korea is no greater now than 
before. 


Parenthetically, how tragic it is; for 
it seems to me to be true that because 
of what my Government has not sought 
to accomplish in months gone by, the 
threat of world war III is much more 
real today than it was at the time these 
conclusions were drawn, last May, when, 
if only America and her allies had had 
any semblance of real confidence in the 
ability of freedom to destroy the forces 
of tyranny as they were imposed upon 
us in Korea, that bloody, rotten conflict, 
in its limited sense, would probably have 
been successfully concluded before now. 
The result would have been—at least, 
that is my conviction—that the forces 
of tyranny would have seen, by our dem- 
onstration of force when it was required 
to be applied, that there was no reason 
for again attacking freedom, for freedom 
would be prepared and determined to 
defeat any forces which might be 
launched against it. 

It is utterly inconsistent for the admin- 
istration to take the calculated risk of pro- 
voking Russia in Europe through the Atlantic 


Pact while cowering at taking a similar risk 
in Asia. 


The limited war now being fought in 


Korea by the United States is impossible to 
define. 


Mr. President, eight Members of the 
United States Senate could not find what 
that limited war was when they tried to 
reach a definition last May. Ithink that 
every administration witness was asked: 
“What is a police action? How do you 
Properly define a limited war?” 

The answers in themselves were inade- 
quate and always contradictory. Can 
any associate of mine today define what 
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the forces of freedom are actually trying 
to do in the campaign or battle in Korea? 
I continue by pointing out: 
Cessation of hostilities, based upon resto- 
ration of the status quo at the thirty-eighth 
parallel will be a victory for aggression. 


It looks as if any armistice we may 
reach in Korea will not be based on the 
thirty-eighth parallel. So perhaps this 
criticism will be criticized. The armis- 
tice, if agreed to, will be at a line of 
demarcation a few short miles north of 
the thirty-eighth parallel. However, I 
think that our judgment about the 
thirty-eighth parallel pertains conclu- 
sively to any line just north of the 
thirty-eighth parallel. 

I must say this again. Along with the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin I believe 
it to be true that “cessation of hostilities, 
based upon restoration of the status quo 
at the thirty-eighth parallel, will be a 
victory for aggression.” > 

Any settlement at the thirty-eighth paral- 
lel is a Chinese Communist victory. The 
termination of hostilities in Korea will not 
eliminate responsibility in that area. 


Mr. President, it has been my privilege 
this afternoon to speak as I thought 
proper in defense of a friend and col- 
league who has been misunderstood. I 
am moreover grateful to the misinter- 
pretation which caused me to take the 
floor, because it has permitted the Sen- 
ator from Washington to redefine to the 
people of this country, who are inter- 
ested, the conclusions which eight Mem- 
bers of the Senate hammered out almost 
a year ago. As those Senators, includ- 
ing the senior Senator from Wisconsin, 
were convinced that those conclusions 
were true, we remain convinced that they 
are completely valid today. 

I have been privileged to-say, through 
defending a friend, to my friends, the 
citizens of America: “Reread what some 
of your representatives were committing 
to paper several months ago, because it 
is the best instrument that we have yet 
designed by which we may understand 
the difficulty, the tragedy, the travail, 
and perhaps the promise of the future.” 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield gladly. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I may 
say that the Senator from Washington 
has not only made a very spirited and 
able defense of a cherished colleague of 
ours, but that in doing so he has brought 
before us and into the public record once 
again a whole catalog of events in our 
foreign policy which have been so easy 
to forget. i 

I for one appreciate the fact that he 
has reread the conclusion which eight 
Senators, including our distinguished 
colleague, the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin, wrote at the conclusion of the s0- 
called MacArthur hearings. Iam espe- 
cially grateful for the defense the Sena- 
tor from Washington has made of the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin, although 
I am sure he needs no defense, because 
I am confident that he will rise on the 
floor early next week to answer the mis- 
interpretations and false implications of 
the editorial. 
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As I stated earlier, having walked into 
the Presidential Room of the Hotel Stat- 
ler in time to hear the beloved Casey 
Jones say that he had been shocked to 
hear a Republican Senator make a Dem- 
ocratic speech, I was puzzled. My puz- 
zlement was increased a few minutes 
later when Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, with that artful and adroit 
ability he has, sought to take that state- 
ment, made in jest and facetiously by 
Casey Jones, and give it a semblance of 
seriousness and importance by engaging 
in 5 minutes of eulogistic phraseology 
directed at our distinguished colleague, 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin, 
which I am sure was all well intentioned 
but still carried with it the implication 
that he was trying to throw his diplo- 
matic arms around the entire Republi- 
can Party and give the editors the im- 
pression that his policies were our poli- 
cies and that those policies were all good 
policies. 

I think that someone needed to stand 
up on the floor of the Senate and dispel 
the fog of that situation. The Senator 
from Washington has done it exceed- 
ingly well and exceedingly fairly, direct 
from the written record of our distin- 
guished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

So I say that not only has the Senator 
from Washington rendered a great pub- 
lic service in reviewing the facts but that 
he has successfully and effectively re- 
pudiated the false implications which 
grew out of the editorial. 

Even knowing our distinguished friend, 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY] as well as I have known him I 
did not realize how completely he has 
been opposed to these continuing poli- 
cies of the New Deal in foreign affairs. 
I did not realize how courageously he had 
expressed himself time after time after 
time, not only on the floor of the Senate, 
and in written reports, but in his own 
State of Wisconsin. 

He has made it clear repeatedly that 
he feels that we have been led down a 
primrose trail by the Acheson-Truman 
foreign policy, into a program of endless 
spending in Europe and endless fighting 
in Asia. I did not realize how consist- 
ently the senior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin has presented his opposition point by 
point on behalf of Republicans and on 
behalf of himself against this whole 
spider web of entangling foreign policy 
. is being woven by the administra- 

on. 

I am grateful to have that evidence 
placed before us. I feel confident that 
in a rereading of the speech which the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin made at 
the Hotel Statler there will be seen many 
instances and evidences which show that 
the remarks made in jest by Casey Jones 
are a typical and friendly statement by a 
man whom we all know to be an artist in 
the field of facetious expression. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the very 
able Senator from South Dakota has 
summarized in splendid fashion every- 
thing which the junior Senator from 
Washington has sought sincerely to 
document and establish in the past hour, 
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Certainly I take it to be a fact that 
the Senator from South Dakota joins 
with the Senator from Washington and 
many of our colleagues in noting that it 
was only necessary, even though it may 
have taken some time, to present the real 
record of the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin in order to dispel any doubt which 
might have been raised in the recent 
past because of mistinterpretations ap- 
plied to his speech of last Saturday. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, to para- 
phrase my distinguished mentor from 
Washington, the answer is: “Yes; a 
thousand times yes.” 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, it is good to 
join with my colleague in closing this 
colloquy on a positive note. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota has said, “Yes, 
a thousand times yes, our friend, the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin, is a true 
and noted patriot.” Earlier in the day 
it was necessary for me to say on a num- 
ber of occasions, “No, a thousand times 
no, my friend, the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin, cannot be guilty, for the fol- 
lowing stated reasons.” 

So it is good to know that the Senator 
from South Dakota and I have joined 
hands in going to the support, rather 
than the defense, of a friend, the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. WILEY]. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


THE CEASE-FIRE NEGOTIATIONS IN 
KOREA 


Mr. KNOWLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
California yield to me, to permit me to 
make a statement in regard to the re- 
marks made today by the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
shall take only a few minutes to speak, 
and I have had to stay away from a 
meeting of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee which now is going on. I wish to go 
to that meeting in a few minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Very well. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to discuss the cease-fire negotia- 
tions which have been going on for a 
considerable number of months in 
Korea. 

Two of the points which have held up 
those negotiations apparently have re- 
lated, first, to the building of airfields 
by the North Korean and Chinese Com- 
munists between the Yalu River and the 
line of demarcation; and, second, to the 
exchange of prisoners of war. 

As the Senate knows, a third point has 
related to the question of whether the 
Soviet Union should be included among 
the neutral observers. In regard to the 
last point, I think it is obvious to every 
Member of this body and to all other 
persons in the civilized world that the 
Soviet Union is in no sense a neutral, but 
has aided and abetted the aggression in 
Korea and has supplied, first, to the 
North Koreans in their original aggres- 
sion against the Republic of Korea, and, 
second, to the Chinese Communists, arms 
and equipment, including both artillery, 
antiaircraft equipment with the latest 
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radar equipment, and the latest type or 
at least a modern type of jet planes. So 
in no sense can the Soviet Union be con- 
sidered a neutral, and of course it would 
be ridiculous for the free world or the 
United Nations to take the position that 
the Soviet Union is neutral. 

As to the other two points, I think the 
testimony on the part of all the respon- 
sible officials of the military branch of 
the Government is very clear that the 
number of planes the Communists in 
North Korea and in Communist China 
now have threaten superiority in the air 
over Korea, insofar as the United States 
forces and the other United Nations 
forces are concerned. Perhaps it has 

_only been because of a superiority in 
pilots for the time being that our out- 
numbered Air Force in Korea has been 
able to do a little better than hold its 
own. 

Although there is some satisfaction in 
the fact that on numerous occasions one 
dozen or 20 American fighters which 
have had to tangle with 50 or more Com- 
munist planes have been successful to 
the extent that the number of casualties 
among the opposing planes was greater 
than the casualties among our own 
planes, yet I do not think that fact causes 
a great deal of satisfaction among the 
American people and in the United 
States Congress, when we realize that 
our Nation, which was a pioneer in avia- 
tion, and which at the end of World War 
II stood preeminent in air power, and has 
the largest industrial potential in the 
world, is now in a position where our 
superiority in the air is seriously threat- 
ened by the fourth-rate Chinese Com- 
munists and the fifth-rate North Ko- 
rean Communists, using equipment bor- 
rowed from the Soviet Union. 

At any rate, the reason, in addition 
to our pilot superiority, why apparently 
at the moment we have been able to 
keep our ground forces from being jeop- 
ardized by attack by the enemy air 
forces, is, primarily, that our bombers 
have been able to keep any enemy air- 
fields south of the Yalu River from be- 
ing brought into operational use. This 
has meant that the Communists’ MIG 
planes have had a very long journey to 
make; and consequently they could be 
over targets, so far as our lines are con- 
cerned, for only a relatively brief period 
of time. 

The Communists have been very in- 
sistent that they be allowed to build air 
strips south of the Yalu River. As I 
have always understood—and I speak 
as a member the Armed Services Com- 
mittee—we have been very insistent that 
they not build military strips south of 
the Yalu River, because to do so would 
seriously endanger the security of our 
forces and of those associated with us 
in South Korea, 

Mr. President, recently there have ap- 
peared in two Hong Kong newspapers— 
one of them being the China Mail, dated 
at Hong Kong on April 1; and the other 
being the South China Morning Post, 
dated April 3—articles which indicate 
that the United States and the other 
United Nations have prepared to do some 


yielding on the question of air strips. 


At this time I ask unanimous consent to 
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have both of these articles printed at 
this point in the body of the Recorp, as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the China age — Kong, of April 1, 
19 


Korea Truce TALKS— WASHINGTON HOPES 
RISE 


(By R. M. MacColl) 

WASHINGTON, March 31.—There is a sudden 
hope in Washington tonight that the Korean 
truce talk deadlock can be broken by the 
new United States proposals, and peace 
achieved soon. 

America is ready to tackle the three major 
points of disagreement head-on in an effort 
to get a settlement by late spring or early 
summer. 

Point No. 1 is the Red insistence on mass 
repatriation of prisoners, whether they want 
to go home or not. 

America, speaking for the United Nations, 
offers the return of all prisoners. 

Point No. 2 is the Reds’ demand that they 
be allowed to build or repair airfields during 
any truce. 

The United Nations agree to a specified 
number of airfields being built or repaired. 
Military leaders feel that Allied air power 
could deal with them if large-scale fighting 
started again. 

Point No. 3—the Red demand for Russia 
to be included in a neutral truce supervision 
team—would be granted. But Russia would 
not be called neutral. 

One cause for optimism is that reports 
reaching the State Department say the Com- 
munist truce delegates have dropped their 
tactics of abuses and are getting down to 
business, a 


[From the South China Morning Post of 
April 3, 1952] 
TRUCE TALKS BRIGHTEN 


New proposals have now been put forward 
which should end the prolonged deadlock 
over three major points of disagreement in 
the Korean truce talks. Once again the 
main gesture comes from the United Nations’ 
delegates, though minor concessions by the 
Communists helped. First, all prisoners are 
to be returned, evidently on the basis of the 
lists exchanged by the two sides last Decem- 
ber. This was agreed to by the Communists 
nearly a fortnight ago. Nothing was said 
then about the 44,000 persons whom the 
Allies once listed as war prisoners but who 
were later reclassified as civilian internees. 
Obviously, it was tacitly agreed that these 
should be set off against the 53,000 South 
Korean soldiers once claimed as prisoners by 
the Communists but later released at the 
front—in other words, incorporated in the 
North Korean forces. 

The United States and others who have 
interested themselves in the German, Japa- 
nese, and other prisoners still held in Russia 
have all along stood upon the principle of 
repatriation of all prisoners. Attempts in 
some quarters to make a moral issue of the 
question to justify individual election in 
Korea are double-edged. Other safeguards 
must be put forward to protect prisoners 
from possible reprisals. The great disparity 
between the two totals, incidentally, is quite 
immaterial to the issue now. 

Second, the U. N. delegates agree to a 
specified number of airfields being built or 
repaired. Allied experts feel that they could 
be dealt with in the future, as in the past, 
if the truce were broken and large-scale 
fighting broke out again. 

The third and in some ways the most 
difficult issue was the nomination of Russia 
as a member of the neutral inspection team. 
The Americans swallowed hard over that one, 
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The compromise offered in this case is 
ingenious. Russia would be allowed to join 
the truce-supervision team but would not be 
called neutral. The difference between this 
term and that of an observer—the obvious 
alternative—is a distinction without a ma- 
terial difference. The American 
concessions on all three points ought cer- 
tainly to produce a greater readiness to move 
along than the Communists have shown in 
recent months. 

It was, of course, difficult for the Chinese 
and Korean Communists to withdraw the 
nomination of Russia once they had put it 
forward. And Washington was wise in mak- 
ing this latest offer rather than allow it to 
become a fatal obstacle to a truce. In the 
long run no settlement can be permanent in 
Korea unless Russia is a party to it, whether 
direct or as guarantor. If she wishes to fish 
in those troubled waters, even after a truce, 
there is little that can be done to prevent 
it. It would be far better to make her in 
some way or other a responsible party, as, 
indeed, she has the legal right to be. That 
applies with special force to the ultimate 
political settlement. 

According to tentative arrangements, this 
is said to be planned in two stages: First, a 
settlement of the Korean problem itself, in 
which all who fought in the ranks of the 
United Nations in Korea will be represented; 
and, second, a wider conference in which all 
far-eastern conflicts will come up for settle- 
ment. Obviously, Russia must be associated 
with such negotiations even if in the end 
she proves so difficult that arrangements 
have to be made without her. But political 
talks are still a long way off and the truce 
has still to be arranged. In the meantime 
it might help things along if a halt were 
called to the disgraceful germ-warfare slan- 
ders. It would be some return for the con- 
cillatory disposition the Americans have 
shown in these latest proposals. Perhaps, 
too, the international Communists in the 
west would be grateful to be saved further 
embarrassment, 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
there has also been a suggestion that, 
despite insistence that the Communists 
not build military air strips south of the 
Yalu River, the Communists may be al- 
lowed to build commercial airports south 
of the Yalu. I hope we have not yielded 
on this point. If we have, or if we do, 
it seems to me that all we have done in 
that case is to save a certain amount of 
face. However, from a practical point 
of view, a MIG plane can take off from 
what is called a commercial airport just 
as readily and just as rapidly, and can 
do just as much damage, as if it had 
taken off from a military airport or air- 
strip. I do not think either the Ameri- 
can people or our forces which might 
be jeopardized would be fooled for an 
instant by any such type of face-saving 
compromise, if in fact such an arrange- 
ment is being negotiated: 

Mr. President, the other point which 
I think has caused Americans who had 
knowledge of it considerable concern— 
and I am sure that as it is better under- 
stood, it will cause even more concern— 
is the matter of exchange of prisoners 
of war. 

Before discussing this point further, 
Mr. President, I now ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
body of the Record two articles which 
appeared in the New York Times. One 
of them is dated April 7, Tokyo, and was 
published in the New York Times on 
April 8. This article is headed “Korea 
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foe offers captives immunity on anti- 
Red views.” I ask unanimous consent 
that this article be printed at this 
point in the body of the RECORD, as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Korea FOE OFFERS CAPTIVES IMMUNITY ON 
ANTI-RED VIEWS—PEIPING BROADCAST AS- 
SERTS NO PENALTIES ARE PLANNED FOR 
RETURNING PRISONERS—PROPAGANDA MOVE 
SEEN—RaDIO PROVIDES NO INDICATION 
PLEDGE WILL BE FORMALIZED To END TRUCE 
IMPASSE 

(By Lindesay Parrott) 

Toxyo, Monday, April 7.—The Communist 
high command made a bid yesterday to all 
Chinese and North Korean prisoners in 
United Nations stockades to return to their 
allegiance after the start of an armistice in 
the Korean war. 

The enemy promised in effect that no 
disciplinary action would be taken against 
those who ostensibly might have disavowed 
the Marxian creed during their captivity. 

The official Peiping radio broadcast last 
evening a statement of a spokesman author- 
ized by the supreme commanders of the 
North Korean Army and the Chinese volun- 
teer forces in Korea evidently aimed at more 
than 132,000 captives held by the United 
Nations. 

“We entirely welcome all our prisoners of 
war back to their motherlands,” the state- 
ment said. “In agreement with the other 
side, we have already guaranteed that, after 
their repatriation, all prisoners will be re- 
united with their families, take part in con- 
struction work of peace and lead a peace- 
ful life.” 

CALLS THEM BLAMELESS 

The high command expressed itself that 
it was fully aware that prisoners who had 
tattooed anti-Communist slogans on their 
bodies or had signed petitions against re- 
patriation to Communist territory had not 
been acting of their own accord. Former 
Chinese and North Korean soldiers who took 
such action “should not be held responsible 
for them,” the enemy leaders said. 

The Communist broadcast came at a time 
when discussions among staff officers at 
Panmunjom over an exchange of prisoners 
in the truce were in adjournment while both 
sides explored what officially was called ad- 
ditional avenues of approach to the vexed 
question of voluntary versus forced repatria- 
tion. 

The Communists hitherto have insisted 
that all prisoners must be returned, regard- 
less of their political sympathies, and the 
United Nations was equally firm in its stand 
that no captive would be compelled to return 
against his will. 

One contention here has been that many 
prisoners, among them impressed Koreans 
and former members of the Chinese Nation- 
alist Armies, in numbers sometimes estimat- 
ed as high as 20,000, were not willing to re- 
turn to Communist territory. The enemy 
negotiators at Panmunjom had indicated 
that these would have to be forced over the 
demarcation line, possibly to face reprisals. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
other article, which also appeared in the 
New York Times, was published in that 
newspaper on April 16, under the byline 
of Mr. Lindesay Parrott, the same gen- 
tleman who wrote the other article. The 
latter article appeared under the head- 
ing “U. N. Still Silent on Prisoner 
Talks; Top Envoy in Korea.” I now ask 
unanimous consent to have this article 
printed at this point in the body of the 
ReEcorp, as a part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U. N. STILL SILENT on Prisoner TALES; Tor 
Envoy IN Korea—ADMIRAL JOY, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY LIBBY, RETURNS TO TRUCE CAMP 
AFTER A WEEK IN TokyYo—15-SECOND MEET- 
ING HeLD—SHORTEST SESSION RECORDED BY 
GENERALS Discussixd TERMS To ENFORCE 
ARMISTICE 

(By Lindesay Parrott) 


Toxyo, Tuesday, April 15—Vice Admiral 
Charles Turner Joy, senior United Na- 
tions delegate to the Korean armistice 
conferences at Panmunjom, returned to the 
advance camp at Munsan yesterday after- 
noon after a week in Tokyo. He was ac- 
companied by Rear Admiral Ruthven E. 
Libby, principal Allied representative on the 
committee charged with negotiations on 
item 4 of the agenda—the exchange of pris- 
oners of war. 

There was no indication, however, whether 
the two delegates had new instructions or 
whether their presence in Korea meant either 
resumption of the plenary sessions or the 
return of the prisoner question to the mili- 
tary subcommittee. 

Admiral Joy, besides being senior delegate 
at the truce talks, is commander of the naval 
forces in the Far East, with headquarters in 
Tokyo, and has frequently come here dur- 
ing the conferences to attend to naval duties 
or to confer with the United Nations Com- 
mander, Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway. 


STAFF COMMITTEE IN ADJOURNMENT 


The subdelegation on item 4 turned over 
discussion of the prisoners to staff officers 
March 15. For the last 10 days the staff 
committee has been in adjournment, and re- 
sumption waited this morning on a United 
Nations decision. The staff group would re- 
port to the subdelegation on which Admiral 
Libby is principal representative when it was 
able to reach some joint recommendation 
that the subdelegates might ratify. 

No answer was forthcoming yesterday 
from the United Nations command to the 
proposal made by the enemy Sunday that se- 
cret staff sessions on the prisoners be re- 
sumed. The staff committee of colonels has 
been in recess for 10 days while both sides, 
according to an official announcement, ex- 
plored new avenues of approach to the dead- 
locked question of voluntary versus forced 
repatriation. 

The Communists did not reveal whether 
their suggestion for new staff talks means 
they had a new plan to offer. During the 
recess the official Peiping radio had contin- 
ued to insist on the original enemy thesis 
that all prisoners must be returned and that 
the United Nations plan to turn back only 
those who wished to resume their former 
allegiance was not acceptable. 


REPORTS OF A COMPROMISE 


Unofficially, however, there have been re- 
ports of a compromise arrangement under 
which the United Nations would repatriate 
a total of 132,000 prisoners, as listed as in its 
hands. This figure, however, would be made 
up by the inclusion of some South Koreans 
who preferred to go north and the substitu- 
tion of their names for those of North Kore- 
ans and Chinese electing to remain in demo- 
cratic territory. 

Thus the enemy would receive the whole 
number of men he demanded should be re- 
turned, but the United Nations would 
not be compelled to drive reluctant prisoners 
across the line by force. Communist corre- 
spondents at Panmunjom previously had 
hinted some such arrangement was under 
way, giving rise to hopes that the controver- 
sial prisoner issue could be fairly and quickly 
settled. 

In the interim, however, revision of the 
prisoner lists on the new basis might take 
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some time. One suggestion was that this 
was the reason the United Nations delegation 
was not yet ready for resumption of the staff 
officers’ conferences. 

Presumably when the staff sessions were 
resumed they would again be held in secret. 
Under the terms of the agreement between 
both sides, no report was to be made of 
progress until something substantive had 
been achieved. If and when word came of 
an agreement on the prisoners, therefore, 
it was likely to come as a sudden develop- 
ment, with little preliminary information 
regarding what it would contain. 

The generals committee discussing item 3 
of the agenda—terms for enforcement of the 
armistice—for the fourth successive day 
held its shortest meeting yesterday. The 
day's session lasted a total of 15 seconds 
just long enough for Maj. Gen. Hsieh Fang, 
of the Chinese forces to inquire whether the 
United Nations delegates had any remarks 
and for the allied representative, Maj. Gen. 
William K. Harrison, to reply, “No.” 

The Communists called for these subdele- 
gation meetings, taking item 3 out of the 
hands of the staff officers’ committee, and 
giving rise to the belief that they had some 
new proposal to make. Beyond a hint by 
General Hsieh, however, that progress might 
be made if the United Nations first would 
withdraw objections to unlimited airfield 
construction north of the thirty-eighth par- 
allel, nothing was offered by the Chinese and 
North Koreans. 


Mr, KNOWLAND. Mr. President, only 
2 days ago there came into my hands for 
the first time one of the many docu- 
ments which we dropped over the Com- 
munist lines to encourage the surren- 
der of Communist forces to our forces in 
Korea. I call this to the attention of 
Members of the Senate who are present. 
On one side is the flag of the United 
Nations. Next to it is the insignia of 
the American Eighth Army. On the 
back of it, in English—though on the 
other side there is Chinese and Korean 
writing—appears this: 

This certificate guarantees good treat- 
ment. 

Signed— 


And then appears what purports to be 
a signature, “James A. Van Fleet.” 

Then, under it, appears this writing: 

James A. Van Fleet, Commanding General, 
U. N. Forces in Korea. : 


I am told on what I believe to be reli- 
able authority that in substance, in ad- 
dition to repeating what is in English on 
this side, it is also repeated in Chinese 
and Korean on the reverse side. Be- 
tween the U. N. flag and the insignia of 
the Eighth Army, in both Korean and 
Chinese, there is something written, say- 
ing substantially, “This is a guarantee of 
life and freedom.” The Senator from 
North Dakota, sitting here, may be inter- 
ested in it. I would ask that it be re- 
turned to me, because it is the only copy 
I have seen, and it is the only copy I 
have. 

Mr, LANGER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
hope that the Government of the United 
States is not going to consider turning 
over a single captive soldier in the Ko- 
rean war who has surrendered under 
those guaranties and who is hesitant 
about going back to the Communist lines. 
I happen to have served in the Army 
for 3 years during World War II, 13 
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Im- 
mediately following VE-day, a large 
number of former Soviet citizens came 
into the hands of the allied forces in 
Germany. Acting under some of the 
secret agreements which we had had 
with the Soviet Union, this Government 
and our allies forcibly repatriated into 
the hands of the Communists those for- 
mer citizens of the Soviet Union. Mr. 
President, it is common knowledge that 
literaily hundreds, indeed thousands of 
those people committed suicide, by hang- 
ing themselves in boxcars, by cutting 
their throats, by taking cyanide or other 
poisons, or by shooting themselves, if 
they were able to obtain a weapon, rather 
than go back to the so-called tender 
mercies of the Soviet Union and of the 
Communist forces. Mr. President, I 
think that that was a great blot upon 
the United States and those associated 
with us. But that could have been done 
because we took in good faith the word 
of what had then been one of our allies, 
a nation which we had hoped at least 
might cooperate in the development of a 
peaceful world. 

But, Mr. President, there could be no 
excuse, we could have no moral stand- 
ing in the eyes of the world, in my judg- 
ment, were we to consent to the repatri- 
ation of a single person who surrendered 
on the strength of the promise to which 
I have referred and many other prom- 
ises we made, and allow them to go back 
into Communist hands, to be liqui- 
dated or, to use a more common expres- 
sion, to be murdered by the Communist 
forces. 

Mr. President, this is a matter which 
I think arouses the moral conscience of 
the American people. I have before me 
a release issued by the Free Trade Union 
Committee, Labor League for Human 
Rights, box 65, Station G, New York 19, 
N. L. The letterhead contains the fol- 
lowing list of officers: 

William Green, honorary president; Mat- 
thew Woll, president; David Dubinsky, vice 
president; George Meany, honorary secre- 
tary; Jay Lovestone, executive secretary. 


Under date of March 26, 1952, appears 
this headline: “Declaration by free 
trade union committee of American Fed- 
eration of Labor.” 

Mr. President, all these gentlemen 
whose names appear on this letterhead 
are representatives of one of the great 
branches of American organized labor 
which has been interested in helping 
maintain a free world of freemen. I 
shall not read the entire document, but 
I desire to read several paragraphs, and 
then ask that the entire document be 
printed in the Record, They say: 

The free trade union committee of the 
American Federation of Labor feels impelled 
at this critical juncture in the Korean truce 
negotiations to speak out against any possi- 
bility of appeasement or fake compromise 
scheme affecting the Chinese and North 
Korean prisoners of war. We are particularly 
concerned at this time because the truce 
negotiators have gone into secret session, os- 
tensibly to effect without any continuing 
publicity some settlement of this superven- 
ing issue. 


I skip two paragraphs, Mr. President, 
and continue: 


We believe that the way in which the re- 
Patriation issue is resolved will have far- 
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reaching effects throughout the world. If we 
surrender to the Communist demand for 
forced repatriation, as once the free world 
did in the case of refugee Russians in Ger- 
many, we will be doing irreparable injury to 
the fight for freedom not only in Asia but in 
Europe as well. A billion Asians are watch- 
ing to see if the free world has the moral 
strength to resist tyrannical demands by to- 
talitarian aggressors. We have not the right 
to bargain away the lives of human beings 
for a scrap-of-paper armistice. 

We urge the U. N. negotiators to stand fast 
on the repatriation demand of the Commu- 
nists and to remember that the price of sur- 
render at Panmunjom is the weakening of 
resistance forces in Prague, Budapest, War- 
saw, and all the cities and countries now 
enslaved by communism. The Communists 
know this and that is why they are ready to 
do anything to win their demand for forced 
repatriation. 

In addition, we urge that the country 
which has lost so much of its civilian and 
military population, the Republic of Korea, 
be accorded the right to sit at the armistice 
table and to urge its case. The Republic of 
Korea has suffered almost 3,000,000 casualties 
in battle and behind the lines. Certainly the 
Korean people have earned the right to be 
heard on the issue of repatriation as well as 
upon all other issues, and we urge this, too, 
upon the U. N. command as a proper course 
of action. 


Then, Mr. President, following that, 
there is a page giving a number of other 
proposals which were sent behind the 
Communist lines to urge the surrender 
of these forces. I ask that the entire 
document be printed in the RECORD at 
this point as part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the declara- 
tion, together with the statement at- 
tached thereto, was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


DECLARATION BY FREE TRADE UNION COMMIT- 
TEE OF AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


The Free Trade Union Committee of the 
American Federation of Labor feels impelled 
at this critical juncture in the Korean truce 
negotiations to speak out against any possi- 
bility of appeasement or fake compromise 
scheme affecting the Chinese and North Ko- 
rean prisoners of war. We are particularly 
concerned at this time because the truce 
negotiators have gone into secret session, 
ostensibly to effect without any continuing 
publicity some settlement of this superven- 
ing issue. 

We have no objection to secret sessions as 
such. However, in this case, since we know 
how determined the Communists are to force 
the repatriation of prisoners, we of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor are concerned that 
some tricky formula may be evolved which 
would betray the pledged word of the United 
Nations, given in the name of General Ridg- 
way, that enemy prisoners, upon voluntary 
surrender, would have the right to claim 
refuge from communism. We believe that 
this same right to reject repatriation should 
be granted to those enemy troops taken in 
battle who are today unwilling to return to 
totalitarian slavery. 

The U. N. forces now hold 132,000 pris- 
oners, some of them civilians, some having 
been impressed into military service and 
some genuine Communists. A large number, 
perhaps the majority, of these prisoners have 
indicated in various ways that they are fear- 
ful of repatriation. The U. N. command is 
aware that many of these prisoners came 
over to our side because of U. N. military 
pledges that if they surrendered they would 
be honorably treated and protected against 
reprisal. 

We believe that the way in which the re- 
patriation issue is resolved will have far- 
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reaching effects throughout the world. If we 
surrender to the Communist demand for 
forced repatriation, as once the free world did 
in the case of refugee Russians in Germany, 
we will be doing irreparable injury to the 
fight for freedom not only in Asia but in 
Europe as well. A billion Asians are watch- 
ing to see if the free world has the moral 
strength to resist tyrannical demands by 
totalitarian aggressors. We have not the 
right to bargain away the lives of human be- 
ings for a scrap-of-paper armistice. 

We urge the U. N. negotiators to stand 
fast on the repatriation demand of the 
Communists and to remember that the price 
of surrender at Panmunjom is the weakening 
of resistance forces in Prague, Budapest, 
Warsaw, and all the cities and countries 
now enslaved by communism. The Com- 
munists know this and that is why they are 
ready to do anything to win their demand 
for forced repatriation. 

In addition, we urge that the country 
which has lost so much of its civilian and 
military population, the Republic of Korea, 
be accorded the right to sit at the armistice 
table and to urge its case. The Republic of 
Korea has suffered almost 3,000,000 casualties 
in battle and behind the lines. Certainly, 
the Korean people have earned the right to 
be heard on the issue of repatriation as well 
as upon all other issues and we urge this, 
too, upon the U. N. command as a proper 
course of action. 


REPATRIATION OF CHINESE AND NoRTH KOREAN 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


One of the few outstanding issues in the 
truce talks at Panmunjom is the repatria- 
tion of North Korean and Chinese prisoners 
held by U. N. troops in Korea. 

Our position originally was that we would 
stand firm and would agree to no involun- 
tary repatriation. 

The Wall Street Journal, March 31, 1952, 
reported that we have moved from this po- 
sition to one that states we will agree to 
repatriation of all prisoners provided we can 
redefine the word “prisoner.” Under this re- 
defining we would classify as nonprisoners 
captives “who violently object to being re- 
patriated.” This is a distinct retreat here 
from our first position. “No involuntary 
repatriation” indicates a free, unpressured 
choice. But when does a person object vio- 
lently enough to avoid repatriation? When 
he throws himself against a bayonet? 

On April 6, the Peking Communist radio 
stated that the Chinese Communist com- 
mand had guaranteed that all POW’s “will 
reunite with their families, take part in the 
construction work of peace, and lead a peace- 
ful life,” even though they had anti-Com- 
munist phrases tattooed on their arms. The 
significance of this broadcast is that the 
Chinese feel that this issue is near acceptance 
by the U. N. truce team and Washington, 
They will promise everything to achieve their 
point. 

If we agree to any terms which compro- 
mise our original position of no involuntary 
repatriation, no matter under what guise 
or subterfuge, we will: 

1. Violate basic moral principles by send- 
ing men back into sure slavery and even 
death. 

2. Violate specific promises made in our 
propaganda leaflets guaranteeing life, free- 
dom, safety, and liberation to the enemy sol- 
diers who surrender. We pointed out to them 
that their real enemy was at their back. (See 
attached excerpts.) 

3. Rescue a few Americans now at the 
expense of untold numbers of American sol- 
diers who in future Koreas will have to dig 
each and every enemy soldier out of his fox- 
hole since he will know it useless to sur- 
render, if he will be turned back to the Com- 
munists in the end. 

4. Continue our policy of betrayal—again 
bargaining away the lives, rights, and prop- 
erty of human beings, as we have those of 
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the Poles, Germans, Chinese, Yugoslavs. 
Now it is the Koreans. Will French and 
Italians be next? 

5. Demonstrate by repetition that our for- 
cible return of Russians and Ukrainians after 
World War II was not an egregious blunder 
caused by our lack of knowledge of commu- 
nism, but rather a calculated callous policy 
designed to buy off threatening criminals by 
forfeiting our fellow man. We ransomed 
Vogeler and the American flyers in Eastern 
Europe with dollars and goods; now we pay 
with Chinese and Korean blood. 

6. Discourage persons from escaping from 
behind the iron curtain and destroy any re- 
maining hope of freedom which they have, 
thus losing friends that we may have in Com- 
munist countries, 

7. Destroy any unity which may exist 
among the U. N. allies. Each will develop 
an every-man-for-himself attitude, knowing 
that any of the others will be glad to sacri- 
fice another ally in order to protect his own 
hide. 

8. Show that the United States has lost its 
sacred honor; that all our loud protestations 
about freedom, ideals, principles, dignity of 
man, etc. is just so much cheap prattle. 


EXCERPTS FROM U. N. SURRENDER LEAFLETS AND 
SAFE CONDUCT PASSES WHICH U. N. DROPPED 
ON CHINESE COMMUNISTS AND NORTH KOREAN 
FORCES 
“Most of you were not Communists. You 

were forced by a few Communist leaders to 

fight and be sacrificed for Russia. Why 
should you continue to do this? Join the 

United Nations side for freedom and pros- 

perity.” (No. 7024, Chinese.) 

“Bring your fellow soldiers over to the U. N. 


forces; good food, good treatment, and 
eventual freedom await you.” (No. 8021, 
Chinese.) 


“The Chinese soldier is a lost hero. He is 
doomed by Communist leaders to perpetual 
slavery of world revolution.” (No. 6023, Chi- 
nese, February 28, 1952.) 

“Friends, your real enemy is behind you 
and forces you to hurl your flesh and blood 
into a flaming hell. 

“Do not die for the Communist aggressor. 
Do not become a ghost in a foreign land. 
Choose the road that leads to safety and 
life. Escape your unit now and come to U. N. 
lines. We have many Chinese-speaking 
people here to welcome you, and you will be 
kept together with your past comrades 
(Chinese) to live according to your own 
customs.” (No. 8595B, Chinese; EUSAK, 
APO 301.) 

“Only justice is honored with final victory. 
History shows that no nation can long sur- 
vive by practicing injustice. Our friends, 
do not be deceived by the false propaganda 
of the Communists. They will still try to 
force you to death. But do not obey them. 
Live, and await the glorious day of freedom.” 
(No. 1030, Korean.) 

“Life or death is your choice. * * * 
Surrender while there is still time. Your 
life will be safe. * * Ive to help your 
family and to build a strong and free Korea.” 
(No. 1016, Korean.) 

Do nothing to help the Communists. Be 
steadfast. The day of liberation will surely 
come.” (No. 7001, Korean.) 

“The day of liberation will come. * * * 
A little more patience in adversity. Trust 
us. You will enjoy your former freedom.” 
(No. 8001, Korean civilians.) 5 

“Men in the Communist slave world live 
painful life bounded by enslavement, Op- 
pression, and hatred. It is the aim of the 
U. N. that all individuals should have the 
same human rights and freedoms. No man 
should live a life of slavery and fear where 
thoughts and action are controlled for them, 

“The Communists have taken from you 
every human right but the right to hope for 
a brighter day. You are forced to join the 
army; you are caught up in liquidations and 
and purges. You always live in fears. What 
has happened to your personal liberties? 
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“The U. N. is now fighting against the Com- 
munist aggressor. It is hoped that you shall 
seize the opportunity to rise up against your 
Communist oppressors. 

“The U. N. symbolizes hope for a bright 
day.” (No, 8593A, Chinese, directed to 139 
CCF Division in Korea; Headquarters EUSAK, 
APO 301.) 

“Come over to the United Nations side 
now where you are free from the brutalities 
of your Communist leaders. Good treatment 
is absolutely guaranteed.” (No. 8019, 
Korean.) 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, in 
conclusion, I merely desire to say that 
this is a very important question, I have 
made some inquiries, and at least for the 
present it does not appear that we have 
yielded on this point. I am not sure, 
however, that all our allies in the United 
Nations are standing quite so firmly as 
I hope our own Government is standing 
in this matter. 

Perhaps, Mr. President, I would not be 
quite so suspicious as to what may even- 
tually occur were it not for the fact that 
during the MacArthur hearings, to which 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
CN] has previously referred, I sat and 
listened to testimony which clearly 
showed that our Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and all our responsible commanders in 
the Far East had joined together in rec- 
ommending that where our planes were 
attacked in Korea our pilots would be 
able to follow in hot pursuit the planes 
which already attacked them. Yet, de- 
spite that unanimous recommendation 
by all our responsible military, naval, and 
air commanders, some of the members 
of the United Nations vetoed the doc- 
trine of hot pursuit. So, even though the 
Government of the United States may 
stand very firmly, it is entirely possible 
that from the United Nations may come 
some kind of a directive which will ask 
that we yield on this basis in the ex- 
change of prisoners of war. I think Con- 
gress should be kept fully advised before 
any such yielding is done. 

Mr. President, there are many face- 
saving devices which might be used. For 
instance, we might take out of the pris- 
oner-of-war camps those who had 
threatened to kill themselves if they were 
returned to the Chinese Communists. 
Perhaps by some method those names 
could be taken off the prisoner list. But 
I do not believe if that were done it 
would be anything more than a face-sav- 
ing device; and, to the contrary, it might 
ultimately result in turning over to the 
Communists many persons who, if given 
a full and free choice, would not return 
to Communist control. 

The only way in which I believe we can 
morally defend any action we take is 
to make sure that in the prisoner-of-war 
camps a representative of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross, who knows the Chinese 
and Korean languages, may be per- 
mitted to be present at the time the in- 
dividual prisoners say whether they want 
to be returned into Communist hands. 

As an added precaution, Mr. President, 
I believe there should definitely be in- 
cluded a representative of the Republic 
of Korea, so that those people who are 
vitally concerned will be amply sure of 
what is taking place. I think it is en- 
tirely advisable, and that it would be 
proper to have present a representative 
of the Republic of China, representing 
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the non-Communist Chinese. Many of 
them who have surrendered into our 
hands were formerly nationalist soldiers 
who were forcibly taken into the Com- 
munist army by the Communist Chinese. 
So I believe a representative of Na- 
tionalist China should be present to 
make sure that they have a free choice 
and are not limited to some kind of a 
program which is not clearly understood 
by both the prisoners and the free world 
itself. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, the Sen- 
ate, the Congress, the Nation, and the 
free world will be watching very closely 
the arrangements that are made. I do 
not believe that once again we should 
undermine the moral position of the free 
world by surrendering into Communist 
hands those who will be liquidated. 


BIPARTISAN POLICY IN CONDUCT 
OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. MURRAY obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Montana yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I listened with a great 
deal of interest to what the junior Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Carn] said 
today. I commend him for defending 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witey]. I am one who is satisfied that 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin will 
speak up and explain to the Senate in 
no uncertain terms his position and his 
stand. 

Mr. President, I am not surprised at 
some of the talk we hear today. This 
is an election year. Oh, if we could 
only blot out the past; if we could blot 
out some of the votes we cast in the 
Senate, what a grand and glorious time 
we would have. 

But let us consider what we are going 
to face. If my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, there was a bipartisan committee 
working in the Eightieth Congress, unan- 
imously going along, everything being 
peaceful and well. Let us see how Sena- 
tors voted when the nomination of Dean 
Acheson came before the Senate for con- 
firmation. How many Senators on the 
Republican side voted against his con- 
firmation? There were very few. I 
think I could name them. 

When the nomination of General 
Marshall came before the Senate for 
confirmation there was a similar result. 
I am not here defending him, because 
Senators know how I voted on some of 
the issues in the Senate. How did the 
Senator from New Hampshire vote when 
that nomination came up for confirma- 
tion? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I will say to the Sen- 
ator, if he is referring to the nomination 
of Dean Acheson, that there were six 
votes cast against its confirmation, and 
they were all on the Republican side. 
The Senator from New Hampshire is one 
who voted against it, together with the 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND], the Senator from North Dakota 
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[Mr. LANGER], the late Senator Wherry, 
and the two Senators from Indiana (Mr. 
CAPEHART and Mr. JENNER]. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Those were the only votes against his 
nomination. 

We now hear criticism of the ratifica- 
tion of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. Senators criticize the party in 
power because the United Nations or- 
ganization is in existence. How many 
voted against it? There were only two 
Members of the Senate who voted against 
it. The vote was 89 to 2. We thought 
at that time that the United Nations 
might help a little bit in bringing about 
peace. No one thought it was perfect. 
Nothing is perfect that is created by 
human beings. But we did think, under 
the circumstances in which we found 
ourselves, that the United Nations might 
do some good. I do not believe that, 
with all its faults, Senators will say it 
has not done some good in the past. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I was one of those 
who voted for the United Nations. I 
had my doubts about some of its opera- 
tions and expressed them, but I had a 
hope that it might be a vehicle for bring- 
ing about and maintaining peace in the 
world. I think it has accomplished some 
good things and I am very happy that it 
has. But I think it has failed as to other 
things. I hope that in the months and 
years to come we can correct some of 
the mistakes made in establishing the 
United Nations and some of the policies 
it has pursued so that it will justify the 
ultimate hope which the Senator from 
South Carolina and other Senators held 
for it when we voted for it. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
certainly hope it will. For that reason, 
I am not today criticizing it; I am not 
going to criticize it because the vote was 
so nearly unanimous in the Senate. 

Turning to another subject, we hear 
criticism in the Senate of spending. I 
am one who can animadvert on the sub- 
ject of the money that has been sent 
overseas because I have voted almost 
consistently against such appropriations. 
But I do not believe Senators across the 
aisle are in a better position to discuss 
that subject than are Democrats. I do 
not claim that Senators on the other side 
of the aisle have voted unanimously, but 
by a large majority they have voted to 
spend and spend and send and send 


money overseas. 
Mr. President, will 


Mr. BRIDGES. 

the Senator yield? 

vite JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
eld. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I do not want to cause 
embarrassment, but if Members of the 
Senate will take occasion to read the 
economy records of the two sides of the 
aisle, they will find that a far greater 
majority on the side of the aisle I repre- 
sent than on the side of the aisle the 
Senator from’ South Carolina represents 
lined up in favor of economy. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
am not making any argument in regard 
to what might be called economy. Some- 
times there is economy, but often what 
is so called is false economy. Occasion- 
ally we find that. But when Senators 
rise and begin to criticize the sending of 
money overseas, I do not think the ket- 
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tle can call the pot black, whether it be 
Democrats or Republicans, because on 
the votes there has been a majority on 
both sides in favor of the program. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I had 
yielded with the understanding that this 
colloquy would last for about 10 minutes. 
I have been waiting all afternoon to 
speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Montana has the floor. 


PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF DIS- 
SEMINATION OF INFORMATION 
BY GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. Very briefly. 

Mr. MOODY. I thank the Senator. 
There is nothing more important, es- 
pecially in these days when our country 
and our freedoms are in danger, than a 
free and unobstructed flow of news be- 
tween the Government and the Ameri- 
can people. If the people have the facts, 
they will make the right decisions. 

Recently there has been a good deal 
of discussion in my profession, the news- 
paper profession, about the flow of news. 
Statements have been made that ob- 
structions have been raised against it. 
I think that is something that should 
not be overlooked by the Senate. I think 
it is something that can well be handled 
basically by the newspaper profession 
itself, because there is no group of men 
in the world more anxious to protect 
actual military secrets than newspaper- 
men. Neither is there any group that 
is so alert to the need for keeping open 
channels of information as the people 
who serve as the conduits of the news 
from its source to the people. 

While I should like to speak longer on 
this subject, I realize I should not impose 
upon the time of the Senator from Mon- 
tana. Therefore, I should like to read 
a resolution I shall send to the desk in a 
moment, which I hope the Senate will 
adopt. It reads: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations is authorized and directed 
to make a full and complete study and in- 
vestigation (1) of policies and procedures 
in the executive agencies with respect to 
the dissemination of information, and (2) 
of the free and unobstructed flow of news 
regarding Government action and Govern- 
ment policy from its source to the public. 
Such study and investigation shall include 
a full inquiry into (1) whether any censor- 
ship is depriving the public of information 
to which it is entitled, (2) the application 
of Executive Order 10290, dated September 
24, 1951 (16 F. R. 9795), the so-called Presi- 
dent’s security order,” and its effect on the 
dissemination of public information, (3) the 
functions of Government information ofl- 
cers, and (4) what methods can best be used 
to protect the Nation’s actual military se- 
crets without keeping any information from 
the American people for any other reason. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of conducting such 
study and investigation the chairman of the 
Committee on Government Operations shall 
appoint a subcommittee consisting of not 
less than three nor more than five members 
of the committee. The subcommittee shall 
appoint a chairman from among its mem- 
bers, and shall designate and appoint an 
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Advisory Council to assist, consult with, and 
advise the subcommittee in the performance 
of its duties. Such Advisory Council shall 
consist of not less than five nor more than 
seven persons regularly employed in or as- 
signed to the Washington area for the pur- 
pose of reporting the news by newspaper, 
periodical, radio, television, or other media 
of public information. The subcommittee 
is further authorized to employ upon a tem- 

basis such technical, clerical, and 
other assistants as it deems advisable, and 
is authorized, with the consent of the head 
of the department or agency concerned, to 
utilize the services, information, facilities, 
and personnel of any of the departments or 
agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The compensation of persons as- 
sisting the subcommittee in the study and 
investigation directed by this resolution 
shall be fixed by the subcommittee at such 
amounts or rates as the subcommittee, with 
the approval of the committee, deems ap- 
propriate, but such amounts or rates shall 
not exceed the amounts or rates payable for 
comparable duties prescribed by the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949. 

Sec. 4. The committee shall report, upon 
the basis of the study and investigation of 
the subcommittee, its findings, together 
with its recommendations for such legisla- 
tion as it may deem advisable, to the Senate 
at the earliest practicable date. 

Sec. 5. The expenses of the committee yn- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$15,000, shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers signed by 
the chairman of the committee. 


A dual problem of the greatest impor- 
tance is involved here. The first part 
of it is to protect the United States 
against the release of information which 
would be of value to an enemy or a po- 
tential enemy. 

The second part is to protect the pub- 
lic of the United States against having 
the public’s business kept secret when 
there is no real reason why it should 
not be made public. 

As I said a moment ago, and also as 
I said on October 3, 1951, on the floor 
of the Senate, when this matter was 
under discussion previously, I think the 
problem should be left primarily in the 
hands of newspapermen. At that time 
I suggested that the President of the 
United States might well appoint a group 
of Washington correspondents to handle 
this matter, not editors who come here 
occasionally and do not have the same 
working knowledge as do the active 
newspapermen on the scene. 

At that time I suggested that a com- 
mittee of Washington correspondents be 
created by the White House. Perhaps 
it was a good thing that such a com- 
mittee was not created, because a com- 
mittee appointed by the Executive to in- 
vestigate a security order of the Execu- 
tive might be considered by some to be 
suspect. However, I think Congress, 
and particularly the Senate, should not 
ignore the situation. I believe an in- 
quiry of broader scope should be made, 
covering the security order and any 
other pertinent aspects relating to the 
process of fully and accurately informing 
the American people, I now send the 
resolution to the desk and thank my 
distinguished friend from Montana for 
his courtesty in yielding to me for this 
proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be received and properly re- 
ferred. 
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The resolution (S. Res. 309), sub- 
mitted by Mr. Moopy (for himself and 
Mr. MonroneEY), was received and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


FLOODS IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, a few 
days ago President Truman requested 
me, along with other Congressional 
Members of the recently established 
Missouri Basin Survey Commission, to 
travel with him to the scene of the cat- 
astrophic floods now occurring the Mid- 
dle West. From the President’s plane, 
in which we traveled, we viewed the main 
sections of the Missouri and Mississippi 
River Basins where this tragic flood, 
perhaps the worst in our history, is in- 
fiicting indescribable destruction and 
havoc on the farmers, businessmen, and 
citizens of that great, rich section of 
the Nation. 

These floods have spread out from 10 
to 17 miles in width over a distance of 
several hundred miles up and down these 
great river systems. Already more than 
150 levees have fallen before the terrific 
force of the swirling floods which are 
now on their way to the lower stretches 
of these rivers, to tear out other levees 
_ and dikes which have been constructed 
tc protect the rich farm lands, cities, 
towns, and villages to the South. 

Late press reports indicate that the 
floods are still rising and the Governors 
of States affected are preparing to de- 
clare emergencies in the flooded areas. 
The Washington Post of Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 22, says, and I quote: 

The 2-week Missouri and Mississippi River 
floods already had driven about 100,000 per- 
sons from their homes and poured water and 
silt over thousands of acres of rich farm- 


lands, destroying spring crops. The dam- 
age stood at an estimated $200,000,000. 


Every day that passes brings reports 
of increased damage. I have here a re- 
port from the American Red Cross dated 
April 16, 1952, covering these floods in 
the Missouri and Mississippi River 
Basins. Community after community 
has suffered devastating damage and 
populous areas to the south are yet to 
be struck as the flood crest moves down- 
stream. I ask unanimous consent that 
this report which I have received from 
Mr. James T. Nicholson, executive vice 
president of the American National Red 
Cross, be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor at this point a table pre- 
pared by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
from figures of the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers, relating to the flood damage 
suffered annually in the Missouri River 
Basin during the years 1943 to 1951, in- 
clusive. This table shows not only the 
property damage but also the acreage 
overflowed and, worst of all, the human 
lives lost in these 9 years, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that these destructive 
floods have for several decades been oc- 
curring annually in these areas compris- 
ing the richest and most productive 
agricultural lands in the Nation, it would 
appear obvious that more comprehen- 
sive and effective programs than those 
now in operation are essential if that 
great area of the Middle West is to avoid 
bankruptcy andruin. The over-all loss- 
es that already have been suffered in 
these flood disasters occurring over the 
last 10 years far exceed the cost of an 
intelligent program that would have en- 
tirely prevented them. 

Coming from Montana, 1 of the 10 
great States which comprise the Mis- 
souri Basin drainage system, I have been 
profoundly, interested in studying the 
causes of these recurring catastrophes 
and finding a solution to prevent the 
irreparable damage with which we are 
threatened. The damage which has 
been wrought in these areas by recurring 
floods over the years has already bank- 
rupted and ruined many thousands of 
our citizens. In addition to the cata- 
strophic losses suffered by the farmers, 
businessmen, and inhabitants generally 
of the cities and town affected, there are 
lost in each flood season huge tonnages 
of rich agricultural soil which losses, if 
not checked, will threaten the solvency 
of our whole American economy. This 
priceless topsoil of our country is an- 
nually being dumped into the Mississippi 
to be carried away to the sea and lost 
forever from our dwindling national 
agricultural assets. A few years ago this 
situation led General Eisenhower to ex- 
claim, “You can stand on the docks at 
New Orleans in flood season and see a 
40-acre farm passing your feet every 30 
seconds!” 

The Corps of Army Engineers, who 
have jurisdiction over the lower stretches 
of the Missouri and the Mississippi, have 
been trying to meet these annual dis- 
asters by building extensive flood-con- 
trol dams on the main stems of the rivers 
involved and their principal tributaries, 
and by building huge levees and dikes 
along the banks of these streams to safe- 
guard the villages and cities from annual 
floods. The result has been that these 
rivers, in their lower reaches, are con- 
fined between high levees which con- 
strict their flow and increase the pres- 
sure on the levees in flood periods. The 
floodwaters sometimes break through the 
levees, creating widespread damage and 
loss of life. That happened only yester- 
day, I believe, at Fort Leavenworth. 
These conditions are a continuous threat 
to the farm lands and cities lying be- 
neath them. 

Experts who have been studying this 
problem over the years have become con- 
vinced that a larger share of flood con- 
trol should be allotted to agencies other 
than the Army Engineers through pro- 
grams for ponds, check basins, reser- 
voirs, reforestation, soil conservation, 
and watershed management, with a 
lesser requirement for high levees. Such 
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a program, we are advised by experts in 
the field of water and land utilization, 
would provide a more effective solution 
than the methods we have been follow- 
ing. Discussing this point, the Wash- 
ington Post in an editorial dated April 
18, 1952, said: 

It might be expected from the engineers, 
who have lobbied ceaselessly for the vast 
series of dams under the Pick-Sloan plan. 
But this plan in itself is unsatisfactory. 
Floods might be contained, for a while at 
least, by the huge network of dams, but only 
at the expense of vast areas of needed farm- 
land permanently flooded. What was and 
is needed is a more comprehensive program 
to prevent or materially retard floods by 
other conservation measures on farms, 
watersheds, and upstream tributaries. This 
has nothing to do with congressional 
economy; it has to do with the absence of a 
workable over-all plan. 

The fact is that the engineers, as shown 
by their comments on the flood last year in 
Kansas, have little use for the unglamorous 
work of holding the water where it falls. 
They are interested in great engineering 
achievements. Some of these projects have 
their place, but only as part of a balanced 
program which includes a good deal more 
prevention than the engineers have been 
willing to support. 


Now, Mr. President, no one wishes to 
attack or belittle the Army engineers. 
They are capable of doing excellent 
engineering work. Together with thou- 
sands of local volunteers they have 
worked night and day in the present 
flood emergency, even at the risk of their 
lives, in their desperate efforts to save 
human life and prevent destruction of 
property as far as possible. In war they 
are properly credited with spectacular 
accomplishments, and in their civilian 
work no one questions their ability to 
perform great engineering feats. But 
their engineering work on these river 
systems constitutes only a part of a com- 
plete program of river control. The first 
line of defense against floods is away up 
in the watersheds where the water comes 
from. Up there we do not find the Army 
engineers. As the Washington Post says, 
“They have little use for the unglamor- 
ous work of holding the water where it 
falls.” 

I also wish to point out that in the 
lower stretches of these rivers the Army 
engineers in addition to their many 
projects, have been seeking to establish a 
9-foot channel in the Missouri from the 
mouth of the river to Sioux City, which 
they claim would provide a system of 
low-cost transportation in that section. 
This proposal has been attacked by lead- 
ing hydraulic engineers who have raised 
serious doubts as to its feasibility. 
Furthermore, it would appear to be in 
conflict with programs in the upper 
stretches of these streams where we have 
many independent projects for river de- 
velopment requiring water for irrigation 
and other purposes essential to the wel- 
fare of the communities in that section 
of the basin. 

It appears, therefore, that there never 
has been any interrelated, over-all pro- 
gram which tackles the problem as a 
whole. All of these projects which have 
been planned by the Army engineers are 
being carried out without studying fully 
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their effect on the people in related sec- 
tions of the Missouri River Basin, espe- 
cially in the upper tributaries where, as 
I have pointed out, water is in great 
demand for domestic use, irrigation, and 
industrial purposes. 

From this brief statement I am sure 
it can be seen at a glance that the in- 
dividual, piecemeal methods which have 
been heretofore followed and are still 
being followed are failing to accomplish 
results. For half a century the people 
of the Missouri and Mississippi Valleys 
have witnessed the futile efforts of the 
Army engineers to prevent ever-recur- 
ring floods. The people have become 
dissatisfied and impatient. They feel 
that they have had enough. 

It should be noted, furthermore, that 
the States involved in these river valleys, 
as a result of the conditions I have de- 
scribed, have not kept pace with other 
sections of the country in industrial and 
agricultural development and growth of 
population. Statistics on this are read- 
ily available. These conditions exist be- 
cause powerful interests, opposed to 
multipurpose dams and public power de- 
velopment, have sought to bulldoze and 
bluff the people in the area from going 
forward with a constructive and intelli- 
gent program. Privately, the people in 
the area have come to recognize that the 
present plans for river control have 
utterly failed and that there is need for 
an over-all, basin-wide, development 
program under a single agency, with 
headquarters in the field and with ad- 
visory boards from the various sections 
of the basin, to see that the interests of 
the several States and the welfare of the 
people are protected. 

Obviously, if these present conditions 
are permitted to continue, they will 
eventually bring bankruptcy and ruin 
to this important area of our country, 
just as similar conditions once threat- 
ened to bring ruin to the Tennessee 
Valley until a comprehensive, integrated, 
river-control and resource-development 
plan rescued that area and changed it in 
a brief span of years into one of the most 
thriving, growing, and prosperous areas 
of the Nation. That area now attracts 
visitors from all parts of the world to 
view its magnificent accomplishments, 
It is the only river valley in the Nation 
whose people are free from the danger 
of catastrophic floods as well as having 
low-cost electric power, diversified in- 
dustries, attractive recreation facilities, 
and numerous other benefits. 

The trouble in the Missouri Basin in 
the past has been that that section of our 
country has been bedeviled by a multi- 
plicity of competing Federal agencies 
and bureaus, all dabbling at the prob- 
lems involved without properly inter- 
relating their programs, and by com- 
peting and contesting with each other 
for the right to establish particular proj- 
ects without reference to the effect of 
such projects upon other sections of the 

. Until very recently the develop- 
ment of the Missouri River Basin has 
been thought of principally in terms of 
the so-called comprehensive plans put 
forth by the Army Corps of Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation, which 
provide for the construction of multi- 
purpose dams in the main stems of the 
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Missouri and its principal tributaries for 
irrigation, navigation, flood control, and 
power. However, this so-called compre- 
hensive program of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation and Corps of Engineers, known 
as the Pick-Sloan plan, is not actually 
a comprehensive plan at all, for it does 
not adequately recognize all the prob- 
Jems involved in the control and develop- 
ment of the Missouri River Basin. It 
was never properly engineered. It is 
merely a prospectus or statement of in- 
tentions by these two agencies and has 
been called a shameless, loveless, shot- 
gun wedding, which, it is charged, they 
entered into in order to avoid being su- 
perseded by another agency designed to 
take over the total problem because of 
their constant bickering, their proposals 
of undesirable projects, and their failure 
to accomplish results. To be a truly com- 
prehensive development program, the 
Pick-Sloan plan should include meas- 
ures relating it to the watershed where 
the water originates and to all the ques- 
tions involved in determining the con- 
trol of the water before it enters the 
stream and whether the water will be 
loaded with sediment, shortening the life 
of the structures on the river. 

In recent years the people of the area 
have become disillusioned as they stud- 
ied the activities of these conflicting 
agencies in their efforts to grab juris- 
diction and set up extravagant indi- 
vidual plans and programs wholly inde- 
pendent of each other and often detri- 
mental to the best interests of the area 
and the Nation as a whole. Gradually 
the people came to realize that what is 
dong with water resources in one locality 
may sometimes be harmful to the re- 
sources and the economy of another lo- 
cality. Finally they have come to see 
that if the numerous land-and water- 
development projects were to be of bene- 
fit to all the people directly and indirectly 
concerned, their interrelationship would 
have to be considered and a proper rec- 
onciliation of the programs made as each 
was being planned and carried out. It is 
plain to be seen that this could be ac- 
complished only through the prepara- 
tion and administration of an over-all, 
integrated, basin-wide plan. 

This view of the situation began to 
take definite form among the people, but 
certain powerful interests saw fit to op- 
pose such a program because they con- 
sidered it detrimental to their own spe- 
cial interests. The great power monop- 
oly in the United States became very 
active in opposing multi-purpose pro- 
grams which if permitted would, in ad- 
dition to meeting the flood problems, also 
provide large quantities of hydroelectric 
power, the same of which would contrib- 
ute in a large measure to the financing 
of the programs. 

Mr. President, the businessmen of the 
Missouri Basin know this, but they have 
been pressurized and propagandized so 
much that they dare not come out in the 
open and tell where they stand. To ver- 
ify what I am saying I point to the fact 
that a few years ago the St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce took a secret ballot 
of its members and it was found that 
they voted by a substantial majority to 
support such a program, 
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The history of all great river valleys 
in the world, as well as in the United 
States, reveals that persistent abuse and 
neglect of land in time reduces the river’s 
fiow for varying periods in each year, 
because where the land has been mis- 
used by improper tillage, by over-graz- 
ing, by reckless lumbering, and other 
causes, the watershed will fail to retain 
the rains and melting snows where they 
fall on the ground, but will cause quick 
runoffs into the streams, tearing up the 
soil and carrying it into the rivers to 
be lost forever. 

These conditions I have just mentioned 
fit right into the picture of the Missouri 
and Mississippi River Basins now being 
detailed in the press in connection with 
the present disastrous floods in those 
areas. For the last 8 or 10 years I have 
been annually calling attention to these 
conditions and pointing out that the 
present methods of river control are fail- 
ing to meet the problems involved. On 
March 16, 1948, I introduced a resolu- 
tion to establish a commission to study 
and report on the present program of 
river development, flood control, and 
conservation of the resources of the Mis- 
souri River Basin. That resolution called 
for an immediate review and revision of 
the programs planned by the Army en- 
gineers and the Bureau of Reclamation 
and other Government agencies relating 
to the Missouri River and its tributaries. 
I was prompted to introduce that reso- 
lution because it appeared to me that 
the projected $3,000,000,000 program in 
the Missouri River Basin was ineffective 
and poorly planned, and the money be- 
ing spent might later turn out to have 
been. wasted. 

A year later, on March 30, 1949, I rose 
again in this Chamber to advise the Sen- 
ate that the Hoover Commission had 
condemned the program and operations 
going on in the Missouri Basin. I sub- 
mitted to the Senate excerpts from re- 
ports signed by that Commission which 
I believed would shock every Member of 
the Congress into action. The Hoover 
Commission advised us that there was 
no real plan for the control of the Mis- 
souri River; that many of the irrigation 
projects were of highly questionable fea- 
sibility; that the navigation plan was of 
dubious practicality; that the engineer- 
ing was wholly inadequate; and that 
dozens of questions of development on 
which the whole future of the valley's 
economy rested had been wholly ignored. 
Still nothing more happened except an- 
other flood out in the Missouri Basin. 

In 1950 and 1951 I again rose to press 
for a valley-wide, integrated program of 
river control and resource development 
in that area under a single agency to be 
established in the valley, which would 
give effect to the varying needs and 
problems of the entire area and thus do 
away with the competing and conflicting 
programs being carried out by the nu- 
merous agencies operating in that field. 
But again no hearings were held. 

On August 20, 1951, the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] 
filed a resolution calling for a commis- 
sion to study the problem, in which I and 
other Senators joined, and which ap- 
peared to be more effective than the one 
I had filed in 1948, At the time of in- 
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troducing his resolution, the able Sena- 
tor from Missouri pointed to the great 
flood disaster which had struck Mis- 
souri, Kansas, and Oklahoma with dev- 
astating results during the summer of 
that year. At that time he said: 

Thousands of homes have been completely 
destroyed and many others damaged beyond 
repair. Five million acres of growing crops 
and crops ready for market were wholly 
wiped out. Remarkable progress has been 
made in restoring airports, roads, communi- 
cation, and rail transportation to normal 
operation. Although the full estimate of 
the damage is still unknown, it will undoubt- 
edly be a staggering figure. 

Aside from the human suffering in the 
flood area, the resulting paralysis in business, 
industry, and agriculture in such a large and 
productive section constituted a serious 
threat not only to the economy of that area, 


but to the economy of the entire coun- 
* > * 


I have been deeply concerned, as I know 
all of us have, over the sectional biases and 
jurisdictional disputes and sharp controver- 
sies which have all operated to retard any 
real solution of the problem. The one plea 
which is repeated and multiplied until it 
becomes almost a single voice is, “We must 
have action. We must have some assurance. 
This must never happen again.” 


As a result of conferences between the 
able Senator from Missouri and the 
President of the United States, the Pres- 
ident took hold of the matter and, by Ex- 
ecutive order on January 3, 1952, created 
the Missouri Basin Survey Commission 
to study all these problems and make a 
report by January of the coming year. 
That Commission has now been organ- 
ized and is proceeding with its studies. I 
am convinced that, as a result of their 
survey and study now in progress, an ef- 
fective program for the control of the 
annually occurring floods on the Mis- 
souri River will be presented to the new 
Congress early in 1953. 

In my opinion, great credit is due to 
the President of the United States for 
creating by Executive order the Missouri 
Basin Survey Commission. His action 
has avoided the delay which would nec- 
essarily result from action by the Con- 
gress on the resolution presented by 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. HENNINGS]. 

While these studies are now being 
undertaken, the present disastrous floods 
have developed and the people of the 
whole area and of the Nation have been 
aroused—indeed, stunned—by the tragic 
and terrifying destruction being wrought 
in the Missouri River and Mississippi 
River Basins. 

Mr. President, there is great need for 
prompt action to meet the conditions 
which confront us. The damages that 
must be repaired, the soil and other 
natural resources that have been forever 
lost, and the profits and other benefits 
that are impossible of realization follow- 
ing these annual floods will far exceed 
the cost of a properly conceived and 
carefully prepared program for compre- 
hensive basin development. 

Mr. President, while I have for some 
years sponsored a plan for the develop- 
ment of the Missouri River and its tribu- 
taries which became known as the Mis- 
souri Valley Authority, I do not wish to 
be understood as standing unalterably 
for that proposal in the exact form in 
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which it was written into the bill 
I introduced in the Senate. No doubt it 
can be improved upon and strengthened, 
I have the highest confidence in the 
ability and integrity of Mr. James E. 
Lawrence, the Chairman of the Missouri 


Basin Survey Commission. He is a long- 


time resident of the valley and is thor- 
oughly informed on the basin-develop- 
ment problems. I believe the Commis- 
sion which he heads is made up of able 
and conscientious men who honestly seek 
a solution of these desperate problems 
that confront us. If an effective plan 
can be devised which will meet with the 
approval of the Missouri Basin Survey 
Commission, and which will recognize 
and protect the legitimate interests of 
the several States and the best interests 
and welfare of the people in the basin, 
I will support it. I have no doubt but 
that as a result of the concentration of 
study on this problem during the past 
few years we should be able now to quick- 
ly agree on an effective and workable 
program which will meet with the gen- 
eral approval of the people of the Mis- 
souri River Basin. 

Let us hope that this great disaster 
we are suffering will have a sobering ef- 
fect on the Congress and the American 
people, and that we may be induced to 
set aside all political bickering and all 
efforts to favor particular localities or 
particular Government agencies or bu- 
reaus or particular financial or indus- 
trial interests. Let us provide a truly 
comprehensive, integrated program 
which will tackle the problem as a 
whole—a program directed by an agency 
established in the area—with all proper 
safeguards to do justice to all the States 
involved. 

In the meantime, we must go forward 
with projects already planned which are 
obviously essential in any over-all, in- 
tegrated program, such as the dam on 
the Big Horn River, which will be an 
important factor in river control and 
the development of much-needed hydro- 
electric power. If that dam had been 
completed it would have made a real 
contribution to the control of the present 
floods. We should also go forward with 
the flood-control projects on the Milk 
River in Montana where serious floods 
have been occurring during recent weeks. 
Many other projects could be mentioned 
that should be included in the list of 
projects to be promptly carried out. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record at the conclusion of my re- 
marks a statement by Mr. James G. Pat- 
ton, president of the National Farmers 
Union, concerning the so-called Pick- 
Sloan plan, which he termed a “shame- 
less shotgun wedding” and a “scandal- 
ous performance” intended to defeat 
the people’s interests; an editorial from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of April 16, 
1952, entitled “Now Is the Time“; also 
an editorial from the Washington Post 
of April 15, 1952, entitled “Same Old 
Story”; also an editorial from the New 
York Times of April 15, 1952, entitled “A 
Missouri Plan Needed”; a news article 
from the New York Times of April 14, 
1952, describing these floods in the Mid- 
dle West; an article by Doris Fleeson en- 
titled “Have Flood Victims Had 
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Enough?” appearing in the Washington 
Star of April 16, 1952; an article by 
Marquis Childs entitled “Peril From 
More Floods,” appearing in the Washing- 
ton Post of April 22, 1952; and an article 
from the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
April 18, 1952. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment, editorials, and articles were or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY JAMES G. PATTON, PRESIDENT 
OF THE NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Announcing that seven State farmers 
unions in the Missouri Valley area—all that 
have held conventions this fall—have en- 
dorsed the creation of a Missouri Valley Au- 
thority, President James G. Patton, of Na- 
tional Farmers Union, today called the plan 
for development of the valley agreed upon 
by Bureau of Reclamation and the Army en- 
gineers “a shameful, loveless, shotgun wed- 
ding.” 

The two agencies, one responsible for irri- 
gation and the other for flood control and 
navigation, recently adjusted their plans in 
Omaha and announced that they had agreed 
on a plan. 

“State farmers union conventions have 
shown that our organization, clear down 
to the grass roots, sees through the Recla- 
mation-Army engineers’ shameful, loveless, 
shotgun wedding,” Mr. Patton said. 

“They have, without exception, endorsed 
the position of the National Farmers Union 
in favor of a Missouri Valley Authority. 
This includes Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, and Kan- 
sas in the valley, where the*Farmers Union 
is the leading farm organization. The prin- 
ciple of TVA has been endorsed for all the 
river valleys of the Nation by every Farmers 
Union convention in the Nation to date. 

“The shamefulness of the shotgun mar- 
riage of the Bureau of Reclamation and Army 
engineers, creating a Sidmese-twin arrange- 
ment for irrigation, flood control, and navi- 
gation (only a part of the river's potential 
benefits which an MVA could develop) is 
perhaps best illustrated by the compromise 
on the proposed Gavins Point Dam in South 
Dakota and Garrison Dam in North Dakota. 

“Last June, W. Glenn Sloan, assistant re- 
regional director of the Reclamation Service 
at Billings, testified for his Service before a 
Senate Commerce subcommittee holding 
hearings on H. R. 4485, concerning the $15,- 
000,000 Gavins Point Dam, as follows: 

“We think the Gavins Point Dam is un- 
necessary * it is very expensive for 
the benefits to be derived * * as a 
power proposition the cost per kilowatt 
hour is some 30 to 40 times the cost of any 
other dam as a regulator its capac- 
ity is so small that all it does is to regulate 
daily flows and no seasonal flows. * * * 
It has no flood-control value and practically 
no value to navigation. * * We rec- 
ommend the elimination. 

“Concerning the $130,000,000 Garrison 
Dam, this same engineer testified: 

It is unnecessary * not worth 
the expenditure * * * floods can be ade- 
quately controlled without it * * floods 
cut 50,000 acres of irrigable land, including 
20,000 acres in an irrigation project just com- 
pleted at a cost well over $1,000,000.” 

“In face of this testimony against the two 
dams, which have a total estimated cost of 
$145,000,000, the Bureau of Reclamation 
stands today as cosponsors with their shot- 
gun marriage mate, the Army engineers, of 
a plan which includes these two dams. 

“This little view into what the bride 
thought of the groom and his intelligence 
just 5 short months ago, when our cam- 
paign for a Missouri Valley Authority was 
just starting, would be the most colossal 
laugh of the year if it were not so enormously 
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expensive to the taxpayers of America, and 
such a dire warning of the lengths to which 
the entrenched officeholders of the Bureau 
of Reclamation will go to hold their jobs, 
regardless of people's welfare. 

“The St. Louis Post-Dispatch has asked 
the Bureau of Reclamation to explain this 
amazing performance and they, and all the 
rest of the people in America, are entitled 
to an answer. 

“On these two dams alone, according to 
the Bureau of Reclamation itself, the Si- 
amese-twin plan born of the forced marriage 
would cost $145,000,000 more than a unified 
plan. 

“I do not know what better proof the 
American people need that the Bureau of 
Reclamation and Army engineers should not 
be given control over a river that affects 15 
percent of the area, and 7,000,000 of the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

“Apparently there is no price the Bureau 
of Reclamation is unwilling to pay to thwart 
a unified development of the river and main- 
tain their own power—provided the money 
comes out of the taxpayers’ pockets, of course. 

“This whole scandalous performance should 
arouse the people of the valley and of all 
America to the necessity of a new type of 
administration where people's interests are 
given at least minor consideration. 

“The cost to the Missouri Valley of the 
defeat of a unified Missouri Valley Authority 
plan will be infinitely greater, in money, hu- 
man welfare and even human lives, than the 
cr erect now being so casually traded 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
April 16, 1952] 


Now Is THE TIME 


No other President has had the bitter flood 
control experience of Harry S. Truman. 

Last July the President flew to Kansas City 
to see his home area and communities in 
adjacent Kansas ravaged by the Kaw, un- 
controlled tributary to the Missouri. It was 
the costliest property disaster in the history 
of the United States. 

Now, only 9 months later, he has flown 
back to the Missouri Valley to see the Mis- 
souri River in another wild, swirling flood 
in the Omaha-Council Bluffs area. 

After doing still unreckoned damage in 
Montana, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Iowa, and 
Kansas, the spreading, engulfing waters are 
sweeping down toward St. Joseph, third larg- 
est city in Mr. Truman’s home State. Coin- 
cidentally, hundreds of miles away, the Upper 
Mississippi is flooding in the St. Paul-Min- 
neapolis area and a record loss in that re- 
gion threatens. 

This time the situation is so critical that 
the President sent urgent invitations to the 
governors of seven States to meet him in 
Omaha for a conference on emergency relief 
of the devastation brought down on many 
thousands of people. 

What lay there for the eyes of Mr. Truman 
and the executives of these States, Lt. Gen. 
Lewis Pick, Chief of the Army Engineers, and 
the others in the presidential party, was 
vividly described for the readers of the Post- 
Dispatch yesterday by Richard G. Baumhoff. 
Flying over the area, our correspondent saw 
and then pictured the havoc of the muddy 
torrent as it poured against the works of 
man. 

There is little comfort for the homeless in 
the thought, but the fact is that President 
Truman’s position is infinitely better now 
than at the time of the flood last July. 

When the waters tumbled buildings and 
bridges around in the Kansas City area last 
summer, Mr. Truman was still the man who 
had done virtually nothing helpful about the 
over-all solution of his valley's water re- 
sources problem. 

This time the President went back know- 
ing that, thanks to the resolution of Senator 
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HRNNTNS, of Missouri, he now had a presi- 
dential commission at work under the chair- 
manship of James E. Lawrence, editor of the 
Lincoln (Nebr.) Star. Significantly Mr. 
Lawrence was invited to the Omaha con- 
ference. 

It is a tragic irony that this very disaster 
might well have been prevented, as that at 
Kansas City might have been prevented last 
year, if the Missouri Valley had been chosen, 
instead of the Tennessee Valley, for the great 
experiment in integrated management of 
water resources undertaken by Congress, 
under the TVA two decades ago. An even 
greater loss than the loss of property is the 
loss of time that will not come again. 

Mitigation of human distress is the first 
consideration, but crowding it close is the 
necessity for pushing as hard as possible for 
every conceivable improvement in the way 
fiood-control measures are planned, in- 
tegrated and executed. 

To this end President Truman apparently 
intends to ask Congress to agree to a change 
in flood-control responsibility from the Army 
engineers to the Interior Department, This 
transfer was recommended 3 years ago by the 
Hoover Commission on Government Reor- 
ganization. 

From the standpoint of the Army engi- 
neers this transfer would be more revolu- 
tionary than the merger of the old War and 
Navy departments with the Air Force, in a 
single Department of Defense. Rivers and 
harbors work has been the responsibility of 
the Army engineers from time almost im- 
memorial and the corps, through its local 
activity and favors, has been a valuable aid 
in winning approval for military appropria- 
tions generally. 

Although the conclusion was opposed by 
some members of the Hoover Commission, a 
strong case was made for the transfer of 
flood-control responsibility to the Interior 
Department. A significant fact is this: that 
while the Engineers’ Corps is responsible for 
supervision, the great bulk of the actual work 
is done by some 9,000 civilian engineers. 

This is not the occasion to argue the pros 
and cons of this change, to say nothing of 
attempting to decide them. There will be 
many to oppose it and also with much per- 
suasion. When there is a change of any kind 
in the responsibility for flood control, it 
should be only as a means to the one in- 
evitable end—a valley-wide administration 
of the Missouri River and its assets and 
liabilities. 

It is time to lift the management of the 
water resources of the Missouri Valley out 
of the struggle for power among bureaucratic 
agencies. 

It is time to forget symbols and shib- 
boleths. 

It is time to lay a sound basis for stopping 
floods and saving soil and harnessing water 
power for constructive use as one done nearly 
20 years ago in the Tennesse Valley. 

There is nothing that President Truman 
can do for his own part of the country and 
his home people that should give him as 
much satisfaction as advancing this great 
cause. 

Now, now—now—now is the time. 


[From the Washington Post of April 15, 
1952) 
Same OLD STORY 

More than $1,500,000,000 have been spent 
in the last 6 years to put the Pick-Sloan plan 
in effect along the Missouri River. Yet the 
flood that has now engulfed huge areas of 
land from Bismarck to Omaha is the worst in 
recorded history; the 31-plus foot crest ex- 
pected at Omaha is more than 20 percent 
higher than the previous 24.6-foot peak re- 
corded in 1881. What do the taxpayers 
have to show for their money? They 
have a series of flossy dams under construc- 
tion, and a number of river-channel im- 
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provements, but precious little to check the 
water where it falls before floods develop. 

It is no doubt true that no system of inte- 
grated land management would protect the 
countryside completely against natural dis- 
asters. In other words, climatic change and 
the runoff from heavy snows or torrential 
rains would be a problem even with a broad 
program of soil-conservation practices, refor- 
estation, and tributary dams. Moreover, 
some of the families who have been made 
homeless were living on bottom land which 
is wonderfully productive but always sub- 
ject to such hazards. It is a fact, neverthe- 
less, that the piecemeal approach to flood 
control intensifies the problem. And it is 
also a fact that the Army engineers, who have 
been the executors of the Pick-Sloan plan, 
have been more interested in big dams and 
river navigation than in upstream checks. 

The engineers can claim with some justifi- 
cation that their plan is by no means in full 
operation and that Congress has eliminated 
funds for one proposed dam and cut back 
appropriations for two others under con- 
struction. Yet no program is underway 
for dams on the Yellowstone River, where 
much of the present excess water originated. 
And the question is whether more mammoth 
dams would really help, for more dams 
mean more territory flooded permanently, 
and without other corollary measures they 
often seem merely to raise the level of the 
river. 

President Truman reportedly is about to 
transfer flood control and river and harbor 
work from the engineers to the Department 
of the Interior, as recommended 3 years ago 
by the Hoover Commission. This is an im- 
portant reform which will have the virtue of 
coordinating development programs under 
one roof. But it will not be a substitute for 
an integrated Missouri Valley plan. 

Such a plan is the objective of the new 
Missouri Basin Survey Commission set up 
by the President after some spade work by 
Senator HENNINGS. The Commission has a 
tremendous opportunity to come forward 
with a fresh approach to replace the present 
conflicting and overly doctrinaire proposals, 
and certainly the flood provides the spur to 
make a first-hand case study. No develop- 
ment plan is workable which does not set out 
first to control the river, and that starts on 
the farms and on the hillsides. 


[From the New York Times of April 15, 1952] 
A MISSOURI PLAN NEEDED 


The Missouri River drains a basin of 529,- 
000 square miles, or one-sixth of the Na- 
tion's land mass. From that basin comes 
half of our wheat and rye, a fourth of our 
sheep and horses, a sixth of our cattle and 
hogs. Yet over and over again the river 
floods millions of acres, drives thousands 
from their homes with loss of life, and de- 
stroys property worth hundreds of millions, 
while vested interests wrangle over levees, 
dikes, and reservoirs. Flood control goes 
hand in hand with drought control; for the 
Missouri basin includes the Dust Bowl that 
transformed whole States into an arid desert. 
The basin needs more than river control. 
Its great mineral resources should be devel- 
oped intensively. It has forests that are a 
national asset, It needs electric power for 
rural electrification and for potential in- 
dustries. 

It cannot be said that nothing has been 
done about the Missourl. The Army engi- 
neers constructed a system of levees and 
concrete flood walls to supplement locally 
constructed levees. Even in last year's flood 
the system, still incomplete, proved to be 
inadequate. There should be more upstream 
reservoirs, but farmers object to them be- 
cause much agricultural land would be sub- 
merged and too many would be forced to 
migrate. The Pick-Sloan plan, authorized 


in 1944 but considerably modified to settle 
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differences that had arisen between the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation and the Army Engi- 
neers, provides for reservoirs. There are 
too many fingers in the Pick-Sloan pie. The 
Department of Agriculture would fit in its 
idea for the expansion of rural electrifica- 
tion; the Bureau of Mines, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the National Park Serv- 
ice have also ideas; the Department of Com- 
merce would like to have something to say 
about industrial development, 

To bring order out of this chaos the Mis- 
souri Basin Interagency Committee was 
formed as far back as 1944—a private or- 
ganization with no legal standing. The com- 
mittee started out by advocating a Missouri 
Valley Authority modeled after the highly 
successful Tennessee Valley Authority, only 
to call forth vehement protests because of 
a fear of too much Federal interference. A 
duplicate of the TVA would hardly meet the 
requirements of the Missouri basin. The 
region is too vast, the needs too varied. Yet 
if future floods and droughts are to be 
avoided, if the basin is to be developed as it 
sould be, an authority of some kind must 
be created. 


[From the New York Times of April 14, 1952] 


FLoop Crest Hirs-Srovux Crry Harp, MOVES on 
OMAHA—DANGER TO NEBRASKA METROPOLIS 
INCREASES AS THE ESTIMATE OF RIVER HEIGHT 
Grows—Drike Task DEADLINE SET—FIGURE 
ON THE HOMELESS RISES TO 78,000 As VARIOUS 
Rivers INUNDATE NEW AREAS 
OMAHA, Nebr., April 14.—Flood disaster 

hung by a slim and weakening thread to- 

night over the metropolitan area of Omaha 
and Council Bluffs, Iowa, as the Missouri 

River lashed its rich valley. 

From South Dakota through Iowa and 
Nebraska and into Kansas and Missouri the 
“Muddy Mo“ roared ahead. To the east, 
in another rich river valley, the Mississippi 
flooded parts of Minnesota and Wisconsin 
and pointed danger at downstream Iowa. 
St. Paul and Winona in Minnesota were get- 
ting it hard. 

Fargo, N. Dak., and its Minnesota twin, 
Moorhead, counted nearly 1,000 made home- 
less by the rising waters of the Red River of 
the North. 

It all added up to one of the worst com- 
binations of Midwest floods in modern times, 
The Red Cross translated it into terms of 
19,537 families, 78,000 persons or more, made 
homeless in a nine-State area that includes 
Montana, the Dakotas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri. 


VAST INUNDATION OF FARMS 


The Missouri was taking the lead in the 
damage. Army engineers reported 1,250,000 
acres of farm land, some of the richest in 
middle America, under water along the Mis- 
souri and its tributaries. 

The Missouri crest reached Sioux City, 
Iowa’s second largest city, today. Wide 
flooding already had come to Sioux City, with 
its 84,035 residents. The crest only sent 
water higher and farther into flooded sub- 
urban areas and the stockyards district. 


Mayor Ralph Henderson ordered a shut- ` 


down of all Sioux City business places except 
drug stores and restaurants to ease the strain 
on sanitary sewers. 

Down stream the river, normally only a 
couple of stone-throws wide, spread out ten 
miles and more. Overrun by the surging 
wash of silt-laden water were hundreds of 
farms. Towns—perhaps a dozen of them in 
the flatland valley—were deserted by all ex- 
cept a few residents and relief workers. 

Drama, however, was greatest at Omaha 
and Council Biuffs, about 100 miles down 
stream from Sioux City. Water in huge 


volume strained against dikes protecting the 
cities and river forecasters increased by a 
foot and a half the estimated height of the 
crest expected Thursday morning. 
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DIKES FACE OVERTOPPING 


That means a 31.5-foot crest, 12½ feet 
over flood stage, nearly seven feet over the 
known record high in 1881, nearly five feet 
over the crest that levees and flood walls were 
designed to handle. 

The 1881 high was 24.6 feet. The reading 
late today was 26.1 The present levees, built 
since a severe Omaha flood in 1943, were de- 
signed to hold a 26.6 crest. 

Eyen with freeboard (safety margin) over 
the 26.6-foot level and even with the added 
two feet of dike being built by thousands of 
workers, including engineers, soldiers and 
volunteers, the outlook was ominous. 

The Missouri is coming with a rip and a 
roar,” said Brig. Gen. Don G. Shingler, Mis- 
souri River division chief for the Army Engi- 
neers, “We're in a hell of a lot of trouble.” 

He said he hoped there would be no one 
sleeping in the Omaha-Council Bluffs area 
tonight. This wish he apparently was get- 
ting. 

In one of the greatest mass evacuations in 
the memory of relief workers more than 
25,000 in Council Bluffs and 5,000 or more in 
Omaha had abandoned their homes. 


SOME OF THE “GHOST AREAS” 


“Ghost areas” included nearly two-thirds 
of Council Bluffs, a city of 45,429. On the 
Nebraska side they included East Omaha, 
the municipal airport and the vital indus- 
trial district area nestled inside the river's 
wide loop in northern Omaha. 

It was a case of battling for the best but 
being ready to accept the worst. 

The number of Iowa National Guard units 
on flood duty rose to fifteen. Four from 
Nebraska had been thrown into the fight. 

General Shingler asked Fifth Army Head- 
quarters in Chicago for four more battalions 
of soldiers and two additional dump truck 
companies, mostly to help in the Omaha- 
Council Bluffs area. These would give a 
total of nine battalions and four companies 
of troops. Army engineers had another 
1,200 civilians in the fight. 

Engineers estimated that 15,000 families 
had fied along the Missouri. They said that 
70,000 head of livestock had been moved. 

Men and materials flowed from all over the 
country. The Air Force was in an operation 
airlift bringing in Red Cross supplies, sand- 
bags, and all the other paraphernalia needed 
in this kind of emergency. 


HOUSE IS HAVEN FOR 15 


There was drama and pathos in little inci- 
dents—tearful farewells to home and town 
repeated hundreds of times, rescues of fiood 
besieged, some by helicopter, the big heart 
shown by thousands who pitched in against 
a common enemy. 

At Glenwood, Iowa, where many had found 
haven, the little 5-room home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Logan housed 15 persons and Mrs. 
Logan said, We're having lots of fun.” 

“I have laid down just one house rule,” 
she declared. “My guests are directed to 
keep their suitcases under their beds.” 

At least three Midwest Governors—C. El- 
mer Anderson, of Minnesota; Siguard Ander- 
son, of South Dakota; and William S. 
Beardsley, of Iowa—appealed to President 
Truman for help. The President advised 
Governor Beardsley that he would take ap- 
propriate action promptly. 

Governor Beardsley flew to Council Bluffs 
to size up the situation and had praise for 
the job done. 

“It is reassuring to find such a coordinated 
program in progress,“ he said. It is heart- 
ening that there has been no loss of life and 
no panic and to see all agencies working to 
save the situation.” 

All Council Bluffs schools were closed for 
the flood duration. Most were serving some 
relief purpose. 

A temporary pipeline was built from 
Omaha across the river and into nonthreat- 
ened areas of Council Bluffs. It could sup- 
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ply 3,500,000 gallons of water daily to the 
Council Bluffs water system if it should go 
out. 

DEADLINE ON LEVEE WORK 

Col. H. J. Hoeffer, the Omaha district engi- 
neer, ordered the emergency levee-raising job, 
which normally would take weeks, to be com- 
pleted by 4 p. m. tomorrow. 

Miller Park, on Omaha's north side, be- 
came the city’s fastest-growing housing de- 
velopment as it was turned into a trailer 
park for trailers fleeing the threatened areas, 

The smallest trailer held the largest family. 
Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Shields, eight children, 
and a grandson were jammed into a trailer 
not much larger than a station wagon. 

“We're living like pack rats,” Mrs. Shields 
conceded amiably. “We eat in shifts.” 

At Council Bluffs a Red Cross official said 
he had seen few disaster evacuations to par- 
allel the local one in speed of movement and 
size. 

The crest’s arrival at Sioux City and its 
cross-river neighbor, South Sioux City, Nebr., 
found all but about one-fifth of South Sioux 
City inundated. 

A tired young levee worker with a 2-day 
growth of beard was asked why this last- 
ditch effort to spare a few city blocks. 

“We have to save a piece of her,” he said. 
“We have to save our name.“ 

As the flood crest moved along the Ne- 
braska-Iowa reaches the situation grew worse 
in downstream Missouri-Kansas areas. 

GAS PIPELINE WASHED OUT 

Army engineers reported 20 farm levees 
topped between Rulo, Nebr., and Atchison, 
Kans. More than 16,000 acres of farmland 
were flooded and about 300 feet of the Mich- 
igan-Wisconsin Gas Co.’s pipeline was washed 
out at Rulo. 

Rosecrans Field, St. Joseph, Mo.’s munici- 
pal airport, was abandoned. The weather 
bureau moved to higher ground and 40 fam- 
ilies moved out of a housing project at 
St. Joseph, but operations continued nor- 
mally at the St. Joseph stockyards. 

About 800 families were being evacuated 
from Elwood, Kans., across the river from 
St. Joseph. Cots were being set up at flood- 
relief headquarters at Wathena, several 
miles west. 

All along the 160 miles of the Missouri 
from the Iowa line to Leavenworth, Kans., 
there was a rush to get out of the path of the 
waters. The weather bureau at Kansas City 
revised upward its earlier crest predictions 
by a foot or more. 

Corning, Mo., a town of about 300, was 
under water. Farther south evacuation was 
proceeding orderly at Craig, Fortescue, and 
Napier in Missouri. 

A state of flood emergency was proclaimed 
at Fargo, N. Dak., today as the Red River of 
the North rose toward a predicted crest of 
near 36 feet, 19 feet above flood stage. 

The river level stood at 33.5 feet today. 
More than 2,000 persons in the area of Fargo 
and Moorhead, across the river in Minnesota, 
were homeless. Patients from St. John's 
Hospital in Fargo were evacuated Saturday. 

The Dakota Clinic was abandoned as flood- 
waters threatened to pour into the basement, 
Dirt and sandbags were being readied to 
strengthen dikes guarding the veterans’ hos- 
pital. Plans were made to seal off lower 
floors if ne ` 

About 50 blocks in Fargo and Moorhead 
were under water. : 

City Manager James Dunn declared the 
flood emergency after Federal Weather Ob- 
server R. W. Shultz had raised his fiood-crest 
prediction from 24.5 feet to nearly 36. 

Officials were uncertain what the higher 
crest would mean. In 1943 the river rose to 
34.5 feet. The State adjutant general, Brig. 
Gen. Heber L. Edwards, asked Fifth Army 
headquarters in Chicago to send 20 pumps, 
2,000 feet of hose, and 3,000 sandbags. 
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From the Washington Star of April 16, 1952] 


Have FOOD Victims Hap ENOUGH?—PRESIDENT 
Now Has EXCELLENT CHANCE To WREST 
CONTROL OF MIDWEST RIVER PROJECTS FROM 
ARMY ENGINEERS 

(By Doris Fleeson) 


A hardy perennial has washed into Wash- 
ington with the spring floods. It is the at- 
tempt to substitute multiple-river planning 
for the scatter-shot flood-control projects 
of the Army engineers. 

So far the engineers have always tri- 
umphed. Their power rests upon the politi- 
cal value of their projects to individual 
Members of Congress. It is virtually a pri- 
vate arrangement which amounts to giving 
Congress its own patronage organization paid 
for by the taxpayers through the medium 
of the famous rivers and harbors bill, com- 
monly known as the pork barrel. 

Not only Presidents but would-be econo- 
mizers in Congress who sought to limit this 
spending have been soundly trounced. The 
Capitol has also yet to see a Secretary of 
the Army with nerve enough to attempt to 
curb the engineers on the home grounds 
before their programs reach their protectors 
on the Hill. 

But President Truman apparently per- 
ceives a combination of circumstances which 
makes him feel that it is worth while to re- 
new the struggle. Even before the Missouri 
struck again last week end, he had ready a 
reorganization plan to transfer flood-contro] 
and rivers and harbors work from the engi- 
neers to the Interior Department. The Hoo- 
ver Commission recommended the transfer. 

Interior has long wanted the change. Sec- 
retary Chapman and his predecessors have 
struggled hard to induce the engineers to 
incorporate potential, if not actual, power 
generators in their projects to help satisfy 
the West’s ever-increasing demands for 
power. They have not always succeeded and 
it has been a bone of bitter contention. In- 
terior is also committed to the principle of 
river planning. 

Another hard, possibly fruitless battle had 
been forecast for the proposed transfer when 
the new Midwest disasters occurred. Now 
President Truman has decided to inspect the 
scene himself and confer with governors of 
the seven affected States in the full spot- 
light of publicity. 

It is an excellent set-up for public review 
of the faults of the present approach to the 
problem. If the long-suffering Midwest can 
be moved to open its collective mind to fresh 
ideas about it, the administration may be 
on the right side of a popular issue it badly 
needs in that region. 

Up to now, the purely local interest in par- 
ticular projects has always won out over 
the general interest. It may again but the 
increasing scope of the flood disasters—Kan- 
sas City last spring and now the great sweep 
through North Dakota, Iowa, and Nebraska— 
may have affected the thinking of the peo- 
ple. 

A principal administration difficulty in 
selling the multiple-river approach to this 
region is that the Democratic Party in so 
many of these States is dormant. Some of 
them indeed—the Dakotas, Kansas—seem al- 
most one-party States in the southern tra- 
dition except they are Republican. 

Unless and until their present leaders have 
& change of heart or they raise up new ones, 
Washington can probably do little. The great 
projects which change the face of America 
do not, as many think, originate here; the 
drive from the grass roots must come first, 
expounding the need and demanding a rem- 
edy. 

When the victims of the flooding rivers 
really feel they have had enough and that 
present programs do not meet the situa- 
tion, other remedies will get congressional 
attention in spite of the vested interests of 
the Army engineers. 
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[From the Washington Post of April 22, 1952] 
Perm. From More FLOODS—CIVILIZATION’S 
STAKE 


(By Marquis Childs) 

Civilization after civilization has gone 
down the drain of history by way of the cycle 
of floods, soil destruction and then desert. 
Where the palaces of kings and emperors 
once stood, the barren sand blows and the 
jackals cry. 

No civilization before ours ever knew so 
thoroughly the ways and means for checking 
this cycle before it can run its devastating 
course. Methods for holding the water on 
the land have been tested and retested. New 
techniques, new chemicals, new soil-enrich- 
ing crops have been developed to help do 
the job. 

But whether this knowledge can be ap- 
plied on a sufficient scale quickly enough is 
quite another question. As the Missouri and 
the Mississippi, the great rivers of America, 
and all their tributaries large and small, roll 
down to the sea carrying thousands upon 
thousands of tons of precious topsoil, it is 
a question as new as yesterday's headlines 
and as old as Babylon and Tyre. 

Shortly a commission named by President 
Truman will hold hearings in the Missouri 
Valley on what to do about that rampaging 
river. The files are, of course, full of pre- 
scriptions. Passionate advocates of a Mis- 
souri Valley Authority have long urged an 
over-all treatment similar to that of the TVA. 
This has been fought by the powerful Army 
Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation 
with their assorted adherents. These two 
forces finally came together in the Pick- 
Sloan plan providing a series of up to 100 
dams 


Others have opposed the MVA idea because, 
they argue, it means surrender of local con- 
trol and local authority with a Federal bu- 
reaucracy moving in and taking over. This 
has been a powerful argument as centralized 
authority out of Washington has more and 
more encroached in fields hitherto reserved 
for State or county government. 

After lengthy hearings the new commis- 
sion can, of course, draft still another pre- 
scription which can be filed and forgotten. 
Fortunately the chairman, James E. Law- 
rence, is a tough-minded realist who has 
spent his life in the valley. Editor of the 
Lincoln (Nebr.) Star, Lawrence was a close 
friend of the late Senator George Norris, who 
is considered by many the father of TVA. 

Lawrence has said that he intends to go 
into the hearings without any preconcep- 
tions, hoping that all members of the group 
can get a fresh look at the problem. But 
he is hopeful, too, that some realistic recom- 
mendations can be agreed to, since merely 
to round up the facts once again in fat vol- 
umes of testimony would get precisely no- 
where. Morris L. Cooke, at the head of a 
study group designated by President Tru- 
man, last year brought out a comprehensive 
survey of America’s water resources with de- 
tailed documentation. 

Vice chairman of the Missouri Valley Com- 
mission is Senator THOMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
At the last session of Congress, 
HENNINGs put in a resolution to create such 
a group. When no action was taken, he put 
it up to Truman, who shortly afterward 
issued an Executive order authorizing the 
survey. The two Republican Members of 
Congress on the Commission are Senator 
MILTon Tove, of North Dakota, and Rep- 
resentative CLIFFORD Horx, of Kansas. 

Just now. when the brown tide ot the flood 


ters will recede. The memory of the peril 
and the loss will grow dim. Then, like the 
man who saw no reason to repair his roof 
when it wasn’t raining and obviously it 
couldn't be fixed in the middle of a rain- 
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storm, the subject will be pushed out of 
sight. 

The political argument will begin again. 
At one extreme of that argument are those 
who say that Government has no responsi- 
bility and no right to intervene. This is a 
valid position, ideologically speaking, with 
a great deal of theory to back it up. But 
if this logic is followed to the end, then all 
of the topsoil goes and after that the desert 
takes over. 

Without help from Government the essen- 
tial steps cannot be taken and the cycle 
moves on to its fore-ordained conclusion. 
Surely the American people, a pragmatic and 
practical people, should be able to find a way 
to use the resources of Government in such 
a fashion that the centralization of author- 
ity will not follow. That calls for more 
imagination and insight than has been 
brought to the task thus far. 

It can be done through absolutism. The 
Pharaohs proved that over many centuries 
in their control of the water and the land 
in the delta of the Nile. But theirs was a 
dead civilization without any of the free- 
doms that have given our society its vitality, 


[From the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
April 18, 1952] 

Now in its most destructive flood, the Mis- 
souri River mocks by its roaring a record of 
neglect, of divided authority of economic 
conflict and of rivalry for power between 
agencies of government. 

But this cannot be done in piecemeal, each 
detail of operations put in the hands of a 
separate bureau. The plan of rescue cannot 
be compartmented among one which works 
for flood control and navigation, another for 
irrigation, a third for power development and 
transmission, still another for conservation 
and food production. No single compart- 
ment may stand alone against the rampag- 
ing, triumphant flood of uncontrolled water, 

For where one, the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, is concerned with empty reservoirs, 
another, the Bureau of Reclamation, has an 
interest in full reservoirs. And as the Hoover 
Commission's task force pointed out in 1949, 
“when a project serves both these interests, 
and power and navigation purposes in addi- 
tion, conflicts result as to allocation of con- 
struction costs and as to objectives and man- 
agement.” 

Therefore, the task force report continues, 
“it is recommended that the engine 
design now carried on by the Civil Works 
Division of the Corps of Engineers and by 
the Bureau of Reclamation be merged into a 
Department of Public Works, or into a De- 
partment of Natural Resources.” . 

But when something of this consolidated 
effort is proposed, as in the Roosevelt and 
later the Truman idea for a Missouri Valley 
Authority, political hell breaks loose. 
Friends of private power as opposed to public 
power enterprises like the TVA rush in to 
cry socialism and bureaucracy. Delega- 
tions troop in to support claims of the Army 
Corps of Engineers to a vested right in such 
domestic, civil functions as dam building, 
harbor deepening, maintenance of locks, and 
installation of new locks and flood control. 

Such delegations fairly swamped all others 
when the Hoover Commission proposed to 
put the engineers’ civil functions in another 
department. They touched a responsive 
chord in the hearts of congressional repre- 
sentatives on the Commission. For the 
functions in question are the very contents 
of the old pork barrel. They are the breath 
of life in the nostrils of the elective states- 
man. 

And Old Man Missouri River keeps rolling 
along in taunting flood every year at this 
season, the most important season to farm- 
ers, when crops must be started. 

There is an ironic warning note. Exactly 
9 months ago the Missouri River was rushing 
at Kansas City. Maj. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, 
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Chief of the Army Engineers, said a dispatch 
from that spot dated July 15, 1951, “here to 
direct the gigantic battle against the water, 
says damage will be about $500,000,000—more 
than any other flood has cost.” 

April 15, 1952, there was this from Omaha: 
“The greatest flood the white man has ever 
seen on the Missouri River.” The man who 
uttered these words was Major General Pick, 

What price futility and disaster ever- 
worsening? 


Exuuisrr 1 
Ret ar ON THE MISSOURI River BASIN FLOOD 


Fiood conditions from Havre, Mont., east- 
ward and southward have now engulfed 
eight States, causing damage to property and 
distress to thousands of families in the val- 
leys of the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers. 
What began as the Milk River fiood in Mon- 
tana in the week prior to April 1 has now 
developed into a major flood throughout the 
length of the Missouri River basin to Kansas 
City, and high water is predicted from that 
point to its confluence with the Mississippi 
near St. Louis. 

Simultaneously a second major flood de- 
veloped, somewhat more slowly, in the upper 
Mississippi River Basin; during the past week 
this second flood has reached serious pro- 
portions from St. Paul, Minn., to La Crosse, 
Wis., with predictions of additional flooding 
during the balance of this month as far 
south as Cairo, Ill. Many tributary streams 
are in flood, spilling their overflow slowly 
but relentlessly into the rampaging south- 
bound waters of these two major rivers. The 
Red River of the North, flowing in reverse 
direction, is sending its floodwaters north- 
ward from Wahpeton to Grand Forks, N. Dak, 

Along this vast stretch of peril and suf- 
fering—a front of several thousands miles 
of swirling, rushing destruction—the Amer- 
ican Red Cross is at work meeting emer- 
gency needs of the families affected and 
assisting others in reestablishing their means 
of livelihood. One hundred and sixty-five 
trained disaster workers are positioned at 
all points of damage and at those endan- 
gered. Their job is to meet human needs 
and to give direction to the efforts of thou- 
sands of chapter volunteers serving as neigh- 
bors helping other neighbors in distress. 

To deal administratively with this vast 
operation of bringing relief and rehabilita- 
tion as may be needed to those affected and 
to be affected, the American Red Cross has 
established two separate relief operations. 
The relief headquarters for the Missouri 
River Valley fiood is already set up in Omaha, 
Nebr., at 508 North Eighteenth Street. Max 
Rote, assistant national director of disaster 
services, has been appointed director for this 
operation. 

Ralph Brandt, director of disaster serv- 
ices in the 24 States of the eastern area, 
has been named as director of the second 
operation, which is presently being run from 
the area office in St. Louis, but which will 
move to a site more centrally in the flood 
area of the upper Mississippi Valley as soon 
as indications are clearer what the full ef- 
fects of this developing flood situation may 
be. 


By States this great battle of saving lives 
and reducing human suffering is being 
fought: 

A. In the Missouri River Valley in the fol- 
lowing seven States: 


1. MONTANA 


In the week prior to April 1, quick thaws 
and a resulting runoff caused the Milk River 
to overfiow its banks and inundate six coun- 
ties in this State before emptying its waters 
into the Missouri. Most seriously affected 
was the city of Havre. Although water is re- 
ceding there, it continues high along the 
lower stretches of the Milk River and re- 
mains threatening at Dodson, Mont., and 
stationary at Nashua, which is one-third 
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under water. The length of time that this 
water has stood necessarily aggravates the 
damage to the inundated homes and in- 
evitably increases rehabilitation costs. 

Statistics on the Milk River, Mont., flood, 
which is the beginning of the flood in the 
entire Missouri Valley, are as follows: 

Families affected, 825; counties involved, 6; 
estimated families registering for assistance, 
400; 12 experienced disaster workers ES 
to assist local volunteers. 


2. THE DAKOTAS 


In the adjoining Dakotas, too, the winter 
had set the stage for disaster. Blizzard after 
blizzard had plagued the residents and 
blanketed the western counties wtih a snow 
cover to a depth not seen in 50 years. 

(a) In western North Dakota the unsea- 
sonable thaw created a rapid runoff on sev- 
eral tributaries of the Missouri, which could 
not empty into the still-frozen Missouri al- 
ready carrying the burden of Montana water. 
Floods developed on these tributaries in the 
week of April 1. The break-up of ice from 
there tributaries floated down to the Mis- 
souri and began to form ice jams. Such a 
jam first appeared north of Washburn, later 
moving down to the Bismarck area, which 
created severe flood conditions in that capi- 
tal city. As the ice bed of the Missouri it- 
self finally broke, flood waters moved on 
down south of Bismarck, affecting smaller 
communities and farm homes to the South 
Dakota line. 

While attention was centered on the prin- 
cipal flood along the Missouri, in eastern 
North Dakota the James and the Red River 
of the North reach flood stage and began to 
create a new area of flood damage in North 
Dakota. From Wahpeton to Grand Forks 
low-lying lands were inundated. The city of 
Fargo itself had residential areas under 
water and evacuated the full patient load 
from St. Johns Hospital. The crest is ex- 
pected to reach Grand Forks on April 20. 
The statistics on these multiple floods in 
North Dakota are as follows: 

Families affected, 1,189; counties involved, 
17; estimated families registering for as- 
sistance, 675; 15 disaster workers assigned to 
assist hundreds of local volunteers. 

(b) Two major floods widely separated at 
the point of their greatest separate damage 
but converging their destructive force on 
Sioux City, engaged the attention of Red 
Cross staff in this State. More serious is 
the flood of the Missouri River which en- 
gulfed Fort Pierre and two-fifths of the capi- 
tal city of Pierre, driving 1,700 people from 
their homes. Counties adjoining the Mis- 
souri along its full length from Pierre to 
Yankton were affected in varying degrees. 
Less serious, but nevertheless destructive in 
its effects, is the flood along the Big Sioux 
River in eastern South Dakota, extending 
from Sioux Falls southward to Sioux City. 
The point of greatest damage is Sioux Falls 
where 300 families were compelled to evacu- 
ate their homes and seek refuge in Red Cross 
shelters and with neighbors. This water has 
been standing for 2 weeks now and cannot 
recede until the floodwaters of the Missouri 
fall sufficiently at Sioux City to permit the 
Big Sioux to empty its burden, 

Along the course of both rivers flood con- 
ditions present the following statistical pic- 
ture: 

Families affected, 2,469; counties involved, 
18; estimated families registering for as- 
sistance, 1,241; 17 experienced disaster work- 
ers assisting hundreds of local volunteers. 

3. IOWA 

As the floodwaters of the Missouri left 
North Dakota, frantic preparations to con- 
tain it at Sioux City were already in progress. 
Public officials of the State and city, aided by 
the Coast Guard and the Red Cross, made 
ready for the destructive onslaught of the 
fiood. The crest arrived late Sunday, April 
13, reaching a level of 25.6 feet, exceeding by 
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3 feet the all-time high in floods established 
in 1881. Evacuation of South Sioux City, 
involving 6,000 persons, was completed ahead 
of the flood. The rich valley from Sioux 
City to Council Bluffs is a sea of water 10 
miles wide. Adjacent counties in Nebraska 
could not escape sharing the fate of the Iowa 
counties. On April 13 the mayor of Council 
Bluffs ordered evacuation of 2,700 homes in 
that city to be carried out as quickly as pos- 
sible in advance of the onrushing waters. 
Feverish work continued by the citizenry, 
aided by National Guard and Army troops, 
to raise and hold existing levees at both 
Sioux City and Council Bluffs. Even among 
the engineers a distinct pessimism is notice- 
able over the ability of the levees to con- 
tain the water and evacuation of the en- 
dangered residential areas has been hastened. 

Fourteen Red Cross shelters were placed in 
Operation and many families have taken 
refuge in the homes of relatives and friends. 
Extensive feeding operations for those home- 
less and those engaged in round-the-clock 
levee work are in progress. The crest predic- 
tion has been revised upward by 1.5 feet at 
Council Bluffs to reach that city later on 
April 16. Many areas are already under 
water and the damaging effect of the flood 
is heightened by an extremely swift current. 

A complete picture of the flood damage to 
affected areas of Iowa in the Missouri Val- 
ley cannot yet be given. At this time, with 
the crest still expected, we have the follow- 
ing statistics: 

Families affected and estimated to be af- 
fected, 10,980; counties known to be involved, 
6; estimated families registering for assist- 
ance, 4,475; 34 experienced disaster workers 
assigned to assist several thousand local 
volunteers. 

4. NEBRASKA 


The fate of Iowa in this flood is shared by 
its neighbor State of Nebraska. So far the 
heaviest blow has been felt at South Sioux 
City, where over 600 families have been made 
homeless; the point at which a still heavier 
blow is expected is in the Omaha region, 
where 2,000 families have been evacuated. 
Eight Red Cross shelters are in operation, 
with corresponding emergency feeding opera- 
tions in progress. Doctors and nurses are at 
the scene, on the alert against the possibility 
of epidemics resulting from congregate shel- 
ter. The crest of 31.5 feet, also an all-time . 
high, is expected at Omaha sometime on 
April 16. This compares with 24.6 feet, the 
previous high of record in the flood of 1881. 
The engineers are not sanguine over the 
prospect of the levees holding, even though 
strengthened and raised by feverish activities 
of recent days. 

Tere again the statistical picture is incom- 
plete because the full force of the flood has 
not yet spent itself on the communities of 
this State. As of today, however, families 
affected or who will be affected number 
3,461; counties involved, 13; estimated fam- 
ilies registering for assistance, 1,780; 34 ex- 
perienced disaster workers are assisting sev- 
eral thousand community volunteers. 


5. MISSOURI 


Downstream, Missouri has already felt the 
impact of onrushing flood waters. Atchison, 
Holt, and Buchanan Counties are extending 
emergency relief to residents of low-lying 
areas already inundated. Families affected 
and expected to receive flood damage num- 
ber 1,130 in the 3 counties thus far in- 
volved; estimated families expected to reg- 
ister for assistance, 482; 3 experienced dis- 
aster workers are assisting several hundred 
local volunteers. 

6. KANSAS 

Events of succeeding days will tell what 
the effect of the flood may be on this State. 
Predictions are that the Missouri will exceed 
floodstage by several feet at Kansas City. 
Today two counties are already affected to 
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a limited degree, and one national disaster 
worker is assigned to direct the relief and 
preparedness efforts of Red Cross chapter 
volunteers. 

B. In the upper Mississippi Valley: 


1. MINNESOTA 


In the upper reaches of the Mississippi 
Valley, near the source of the Father of Wat- 
ers, floods developed in Aitkin County and 
spread downstream to St. Paul. What be- 
gan as a normal spring overflow quickly 
developed into a flood of major proportions. 
In the week of April 6, 2,000 persons were 
evacuated in the Twin City area, requiring 
shelters to be established and emergency 
feeding operations to begin. Downstream 
through Winona all contiguous counties have 
béen affected to varying degrees. The crest 
is now just south of St. Paul at Hastings. 
Predicted crests downstream promise a flood 
of greater severity than that experienced 
in 1951. Every indication exists, on the basis 
of known developments today, that the Mis- 
sissippi is building toward a major flood as 
far south as St. Louis and perhaps to Cairo, 
III., where it is joined by the Ohio River. 

Feeding the Mississippi and accentuating 
its flood potential are the high waters of 
the Minnesota River. This tributary, rising 
in Big Stone Lake in Traverse County, has 
been in flood for over 10 days and has 
caused severe damage in a number of west- 
ern counties in this State. Montevideo, 
Chaska, Shakopee, and Mankato have been 
struggling to reduce the destructive effect 
of existing floods and to relieve the human 
distress already caused. Recession of the 
flood along this tributary stream is neces- 
sarily slow due to the high water in the 
Mississippi itself. 

This is a developing flood. The statistical 
picture is necessarily incomplete. The Red 
Cross has alerted all its chapters along the 
more than thousand-mile strip of river 
from St. Paul to St. Louis. Preparedness 
measures are in progress and emergency re- 


lief is being extended to families already 


affected. 

For Minnesota there are now 3.126 families 
affected in 17 counties already involved. Of 
this number it is estimated that 1,250 fam- 
ilies will register for assistance. Six na- 
tional staff workers are in the States assisting 
hundreds of chapter volunteers. 


2. WISCONSIN 


Across the river from affected Minnesota 
counties where the Mississippi River divided 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, the counties of 
La Crosse and Crawford are already affected, 
One thousand two hundred and fifty families 
have water in their homes or have been 
evacuated as a precautionary measure in 
advance of anticipated flooding. An early 
estimate indicates that as many as 500 fam- 
ilies may register for Red Cross assistance, 
and 2 disaster staff members are in the area 
assisting chapter volunteers. 

3. IOWA 


Nature was not content to visit destruc- 
tion on the western side of this State, but 
has also now sent floods from the Mississippi 
to its eastern side. Dubuque and Clinton 
Counties are affected, with the possibility 
of as many as 1,400 families suffering loss, 
Waters are in the lowlands of these coun- 
ties, but the predicted crest will cause severe 
flooding. Certain it is that other counties 
farther downstream will also suffer damage. 
The Red Cross has taken all precautionary 
measures along the eastern side of this State 
to alert endangered communities and make 
preparations for emergency relief opera- 
tions to those who may be affected. It is 
too early to estimate what human needs may 
be created and what action the Red Cross 
will have to take in behalf of possible vic- 
tims of Mississippi floodwaters in this State. 

4. MISSOURI 


From Keokuk southward to Hannibal, Mo., 
the Red Cross has alerted its chapters to 
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expect some flooding and possibly a severe 
flood in communities along the Mississippi 
River. Advance preparations are in progress 
to have shelters ready with cots, blankets, 
and feeding equipment available. 

To give you a quick overview of the actual 
and estimated human problem created by 
these two major flood areas, and of relief 
tasks facing the Red Cross, I am submitting 
consolidated figures by States for both the 
Missouri River Valley and the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley floods: 


1, Missouri River 
Valley floods: 


Missouri and Illinois: Preparedness measures under 
way in 20 counties normally affected by flood crests 
already predicted towards the end of this month. 


——— $62, 630, 000 | 2. 400, 000 

50, 000, 000 | 2. 400, 000 

46, 000,000 | 1, 900, 000 

9, 000, 000 700, 000 

212. 858, 000 | 4, 598, 000 

198.. 33, 398, 000 | 1, 679, 000 
1949.. 1,923,000 | 2. 128, 000 
1950 55,000,000 | 2. 000, 000 
„ 1, 100, 000, 000 | 2, 000, 000 
Total. 110 | 1,610, 809, 000 | 1 2, 200, 000 


1 Annual average. 


LABOR DISPUTES IN THE STEEL 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past several weeks, the attention 
of the entire Nation has been focused on 
the labor dispute in steel. We witnessed 
the repeated threats of the union to shut 
down the whole industry. We watched 
with interest the hearings before the so- 
called tripartite agency, the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board, designed, as least so 
most of us thought, to determine recom- 
mendations to serve as a basis for a fair 
and equitable settlement. Many of us 
were shocked when we learned that the 
governmental agency appointed to sta- 
bilize wages recommended wage increases 
in excess of the largest single increase 
ever effected by the steel industry. The 
shock caused by the Board’s recommen- 
dations, however, was dwarfed by the 
reaction to the President’s action in seiz- 
ing the steel mills and his exceedingly 
intemperate public attack on steel man- 
agement for refusing to accept in toto 
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the allegedly fair and equitable rec- 
ommendations of his self-constituted 
dispute-settling agency. Literally over- 
night, these recommendations, for all 
practical purposes, became governmen- 
tal decrees and mandatory orders backed 
up, ultimately, by Presidential seizure. 

Various committees of Congress have 
conducted protracted hearings in an ef- 
fort to resolve this economic and legal 
crisis. 

There are few who would not agree 
that the Administration’s blundering, 
fumbling, partisan handling of the steel 
dispute has resulted in a calamitous blot 
on the history of American Government. 
The sudden impact of the outrageous er- 
rors in the administration’s treatment 
of the steel case, however, has caused 
some of us to lose sight of its most per- 
nicious aspect. Disastrous as the steel 
case may be in itself, the most serious 
evil of the whole chain of recent events 
is this: It has not only set the stage but 
encouraged the actors to bring about the 
same tragic situation in our other Amer- 
ican industries. If the steel unions can 
invoke unrestrained Government aid to 
breach wage stabilization policy, and to 
secure a union shop and other condi- 
tions, economic and noneconomic, what 
is to prevent the same result in coal, in 
rubber, in construction, in oil? 

Permit me to remind you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that lurking in the shadow of the 
terrible steel controversy lie the oil dis- 
putes. Already the curtain has risen in 
that industry and several of the scenes 
have been presented. Just within the 
past day or two, the shut-down, by strike 
action, of the country’s refineries was 
commenced at Salt Lake City. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL., I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. The strike in the 
Utah Oil Refining Co. began at 2 o’clock 
today, Washington time. The only 
question involved is the imposition of a 
Nation-wide pattern in substitution of 
the relationship which exists. I wanted 
the Senator from Kansas to know that 
the strike has begun. It began at 2 
o'clock Washington time. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Utah for his contribution. Je 
has pointed to one of the serious situa- 
tions to which I have referred. 

The sinister threat of a Nation-wide 
oil strike has hung like a pall over this 
country since late February. What are 
the facts underlying the oil disputes? It 
behooves us to give urgent consideration 
to those facts in the light of the admin- 
istration's wage stabilization policies—or 
lack of such policies. 

Since the inception of collective bar- 
gaining in the petroleum industry, wages 
and working conditions have been nego- 
tiated and agreements made on a plant 
by plant basis within collective-bargain- 
ing units recognized or certified by the 
National Labor Relations Board in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the La- 
bor Management Relations Act. Only a 
single major oil company bargains on a 
company-wide basis. During the year 
1951, wage reopenings and contract ex- 
pirations became effective on various 
dates under these separate and different 
working agreements. In most instances, 
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timely notices were filed to open bargain- 
ing. There were meetings between the 
employers and their respective bargain- 
ing units, but in very few of the cases 
was there bargaining. 

Here is what actually happened. In 
late fall, 1951, there was a meeting in 
St. Louis, attended by representatives of 
the OWIJ-CIO, various Independents, 
and AFL unions representing workers in 
the oil industry. At that time, O. A. 
Knight, president of OWIU-CIO, called 
for a coalition of all unions in the in- 
dustry, CIO, AFL, and Independent, in 
connection with the current negotiations, 
He predicted that the united oil unions 
would do exactly what the steel workers 
have recently accomplished—bust the 
wage ceilings. Unions representing a 
vast majority of the Independent mem- 
bership joined with the OWIU-CIO. 
One member of the coalition steering 
committee purported to represent AFL, 
but such AFL participation and repre- 
sentation was vigorously repudiated just 
recently by Mr. Brownlow, president of 
the AFL Metal Trades Department. 

After the formation of the union coali- 
tion, the independents adamantly ad- 
hered to their original 30 cents per hour 
increase demand and the CIO to its 25- 
cent demand. After some preliminary 
offers in some cases, most, if not all, the 
oil companies offered the maximum wage 
increases automatically allowable under 
wage regulations in effect at the time 
of the offers. These company offers rep- 
resented an average increase of approxi- 
mately 9 cents per hour. Most of the 
unions that did not join the coalition 
accepted these wage increases. 

But Knight and his coalition col- 
leagues saw fit to scoff at these offers, 
despite the fact that the average hourly 
rate in the petroleum-refining industry, 
as of December 1951, was already 82.10 %, 
among the very highest in American 
manufacturing. And why? For reasons, 
Mr. President, that are as clear as crys- 
tal. In the first place, they fully real- 
ized that the combined bargaining units 
hold the power of life or death over one 
of the most vital industries. They knew 
that the threat of a national oil strike 
would automatically result in acceptable 
recommendations by the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board, whose members are ap- 
pointed by that “rather friendly man in 
the White House.” Why should Mr. 
Knight be satisfied with merely the max- 
imum increases permitted by wage reg- 
ulations? Why should the oil unions 
bargain in good faith when they had 
everything to gain and nothing to lose 
by strike threat and WSB intervention? 
The record of the Board in disputes cases 
compels the conclusion that it has pro- 
ceeded on the basis of satisfying the 
union involved in order to avert a strike. 

But, Senators, there was an additional 
reason for Mr. Knight’s national strike 
threat. He believed that a national 
strike threat and the resultant WSB in- 
dustry-wide determinations would be the 
first and all-important long stride in a 
departure from local, plant-by-plant 
bargaining and toward the imposition of 
the national, industry-wide bargaining 
pattern that prevails in steel and coal. 
Mr. Knight was not unmindful of the 
fact that 57 percent of the total energy 
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requirements are supplied from oil and 
gas. He has seen and attempted to take 
advantage of an inviting opportunity to 
acquire power far beyond the aspirations 
of Phil Murray or John L. Lewis. The 
evidence of this grab for industry-wide 
power is documented in statements by 
Mr. Knight himself. In a statement 
published in the International Oil Work- 
er in the late fall of 1951, Mr. Knight 
said: 

Constant, repetitious bargaining with the 
same company in 40 or 50 locals is silly—it’s 
stupid. Basic matters can be negotiated in 
one contract—nationally. 


The industry-wide objective was rec- 
ognized by other unions. In objecting to 
the inclusion of its disputes in the WSB 
oil hearings, an AFL official stated: 

From a casual reading of the record, many 
of these so-called disputes have been accu- 
rately characterized as “psuedo and ersatz.” 
The Oil Workers International Union is at- 
tempting to establish industry-wide bargain- 
ing by the procedures. 


The plans of Mr. Knight ran into a 
snag when the oil companies refused to 
go along with the scheme to nationalize 
labor relations in the oil industry. As- 
serting that WSB had no jurisdiction, 
several declined to appear before a WSB 
panel. 

Mr. President, so long as the Wage 
Stabilization Board purports to hold dis- 
putes powers of any kind, there can be 
neither collective bargaining nor wage 
stabilization. Why should the unions 
bargain in good faith if they are assured 
of more generous treatment by Govern- 
ment decree? They do not have to bar- 
gain and they do not have to strike. 
Why should they continue established 
bargaining patterns when they can gain 
industry-wide strength and favorable 
governmental intervention by departing 
from such patterns and colluding to 
threaten the impairment of national de- 
fense? 

Let us not forget that this attempt at 

revolutionary change in labor relations 
did not come about by accident. The 
claimed disputes powers of the Wage 
Stabilization Board were the direct re- 
sult of the coercion exercised by labor in 
its withdrawal from WSB in February 
1951. It is significant that in attempting 
to grant these powers, the President 
completely disregarded the provisions of 
the Defense Production Act which re- 
quired that dispute settlement proce- 
dures be established by agreements made 
in tripartite conferences between repre- 
sentatives of labor, management, and 
the public. He did not even convene 
such a conference. Instead, he under- 
took to rely on those same “inherent 
powers” which he now claims authorized 
the seizure of steel. 
It was on this basis that he contrived 
his Executive Order 10233 in an obvious 
effort to placate union leaders by pur- 
porting to vest the Board with dispute 
settling functions. It planted the seeds 
for the harvest we are not reaping. 

The vice inherent in the present sit- 
uation is now clear. It is likewise clear 
that it is the positive duty of the Con- 
gress and the courts to put an end to it 
if we are to have Government by law 
instead of Government by men. 
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In the case of United States v. Lee 
(106 U. S. 196), in which a landowner 
brought suit to eject agents of the United 
States who had seized his property by 
order of the President, the Supreme 
Court said: 


No man in this country is so high that 
he is above the law. No officer of the law 
may set that law at defiance with impunity. 
All the officers of the Government, from the 
highest to the lowest, are creatures of the 
law and are bound to obey it. 

Shall it be said, in the face of all this 
and of the acknowledged right of the judi- 
ciary to decide in proper cases statutes which 
have been passed by both branches of Con- 
gress and approved by the President to be 
unconstitutional, that the courts canot give 
a remedy when the citizen has been deprived 
of his property by force, his estate seized 
and converted to the use of the Govern- 
ment without lawful authority, without 
process of law, and without compensation, 
because the President has ordered it and his 
Officers are in possession? If such be the 
law of this country, it sanctions a tyranny 
which has no existence in the monarchies 
of Europe nor in any other government 
which has a just claim to well-regulated 
liberty and the protection of personal rights. 


Mr. President, let us not lose sight of 
the fact that the disastrous steel case 
is merely an evil omen of coming events. 
It is just the first on the strike-threat 
parade. That is one of the reasons why 
I wish to refer, as I have done this after- 
noon, to the consequences which can fol- 
low in the great oil industry which is 
threatened with strike. 


MOBILIZATION POLICY AND THE 
IMPENDING STEEL STRIKE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
view of the remarks just made by the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL], 
the insertions which I wish to make in 
the Record today are most appropriate 
and to the point. 

Before presenting for the RECORD a 
report of the National Advisory Board 
on Mobilization Policy, as well as an affi- 
davit of the Secretary of Defense to the 
President of the United States in regard 
to the critical nature of the impending 
steel strike on the night of April 8, I 
should like to discuss for a few moments 
some of the material and some of the 
information readily available to the 
Members of this honorable body if they 
will but study it and view it with a sense 
of objectivity. Let us consider for a few 
minutes what has transpired. 

It happened to be my responsibility as 
a Member of the United States Senate 
to serve as chairman of a subcommittee, 
known as the Labor and Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare of the United States Senate. As 
chairman of that subcommittee, it has 
been my responsibility on occasion to 
hold hearings pertaining to the Wage 
Stabilization Board’s functions under 
the Defense Production Act. 

Just a few moments ago I had my 
memory refreshed by the Senator from 
Kansas when he discussed how the Wage 
Stabilization Board received its so-called 
dispute powers or the function of set- 
tling disputes between labor and man- 
agement. The Senator from Kansas 
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correctly recited that those powers were 
authorized and outlined in Executive Or- 
der 10233 by the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, before that Executive 
order was ever announced, the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
held extensive hearings in an effort to 
get at the root of some of the diffi- 
culty which was ensuing in the Wage 
Stabilization Board’s program in the year 
1951. At the delegation of the com- 
mittee, I personally met, conferred and 
consulted with the recent Defense 
Mobilizer, Mr. Charles Wilson. I had 
extensive conferences with him on the 
matter of labor-management relations 
and the Wage Stabilization Board’s 
policies under the Defense Production 
Act. I also consulted and conferred 
with Mr. Eric Johnston, the recent Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer and Director of the Of- 
fice of Economic Stabilization. I talked 
with Dr. Flemming, who is in charge of 
manpower mobilization, and I received 
advice and counsel from him. I also 
conferred with Dr. George Taylor, re- 
cently the Chairman of the Wage Stabil- 
ization Board. 

After executive conferences with 
those distinguished executives of the 
Government, the subcommittee held 
open, public hearings, calling before it 
the gentlemen I have mentioned, along 
with others, to discuss the powers of the 
Wage Stabilization Board as they apply 
to matters involving the handling of 
disputes between labor and manage- 
ment which fundamentally affect the 
national interest. 

Mr. President, the committee pub- 
lished a report, which has been issued 
as a Senate document, Report No. 1037, 
entitled “Wage Stabilization Board— 
Report of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, United States Senate, 
Eighty-second Congress, First Session, 
on the Disputes Functions of the Wage 
Stabilization Board, 1951.” Individual 
views by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart], a member of our subcommittee, 
also were printed. 

I believe it is important to note from 
that report that it was on April 21, 1951, 
that the President issued Executive Or- 
der 10233. I believe it is equally im- 
portant to note that the President did 
not issue that Executive order on the 
basis of a personal whim, but issued it 
after full consultation, advice, consent, 
and direction of the National Advisory 
Board on Mobilization Policy, which 
consists of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of labor, industry, the public, 
and the Government. In other words, 
it is the board which serves as a gen- 
eral advisory board to the entire de- 
fense program. 

I think it is also important to note 
that the program of the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board is not one of what we call 
static prices or static wages or frozen 
wages. The Defense Production Act 
does not call for a price freeze or a wage 
freeze. As a matter of fact, I hoped it 
would call for one; indeed, I recall that 
on July 7, 1950, when I was speaking 
in this body, I asked that there be 
an immediate price and wage freeze. 
However, it was the deliberate and the 
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considered policy of the Congress not to 
have that happen. 

Congress authorized a stabilization 
program which refers to what we call 
an equity or a program in balance. I 
think Mr. Eric Johnston well pointed 
that out in his testimony, which is cited 
in the report to which I have referred, 
Report No. 1037 of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. Here is what 
Mr. Johnston had to say in giving us his 
concept of the phrase “wage stabiliza- 
tion”: 

Stabilization, Mr. Chairman, does not 
mean, as I am sure it does not in the dic- 
tionary definition or any other definition, a 
static something which is fixed and frozen. 
Stabilization means to bring the elements of 
the economy into proper balance with each 
other so that they can function intelligently. 
I think that is what we are attempting to do 
in the stabilization program, attempting to 
bring wages, prices, credit, interest, imports, 
procurement from abroad, and production 
into proper balance. In order to have sta- 
bility, these must be brought into balance. 
When one gets materially out of line with 
the others, you have imbalance and insta- 
bility. 


That is the concept of stabilization to 
which the Office of Price Stabilization 
and the Wage Stabilization Board ad- 
here, and it has become the announced 
policy. 

Mr. President, how does the stabiliza- 
tion machinery operate? How are the 
purposes of the act fulfilled? That is 
done by means of rules and regulations 
promulgated under the provisions of the 
basic Defense Production Act. 

I shall not go into the price aspect of 
the matter, because that is a program 
which is entirely unto itself, and is under 
the jurisdiction of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 

However, one of the regulations of the 
Wage Stabilization Board is regulation 
6, providing for a general, across-the- 
board, 10-percent increase in wages, 
without any Board approval, since the 
base date which was fixed by regulation. 

Regulation No. 8 provided for a cost- 
of-living increase from thé base date of 
January 1951. 

Regulation No. 13 provided that such 
fringe benefits as health plans, pension 
plans, differential pay, night-shift pay, 
incentive pay, premium pay, and a host 
of others of what we call fringe bene- 
fits should not be included in what we 
call an economic gain for purposes of 
calculation of a wage increase. 

Those are the three basic regulations 
which apply to wage stabilization. 
There are exceptions to those regula- 
tions. For example, among them is the 
very key section 4 of regulation 6, and 
section 5 of regulation 8. Section 5 of 
regulation 8, which is the cost-of-living 
escalator or the cost-of-living increase 
by the Wage Stabilization Board, pro- 
vides exceptions for some exceptional in- 
dustries. That has been authorized, I 
may point out with equal candor, in the 
Defense Production Act, which act called 
upon the agencies of the executive de- 
partment, which were handling this pro- 
gram, to adjust inequities, to eliminate 
hardships, and to do everything possible 
to keep labor-management peace, within 
the purposes and the context of the act. 
It is in title 4 of the act, and there is 
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sound legal basis for the rules and regu- 
lations which have been promulgated; 
which I think has been proved by the 
fact that they have not been successfully 
contested in the courts. So, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
report to which I have referred, known 
as the Wage Stabilization Board’s report 
on the disputes functions of the Wage 
Stabilization Board, be incorporated at 
this point in my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the report 
(No. 1037) was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


THE DISPUTES FUNCTIONS OF THE WAGE 
STABILIZATION BOARD 


THE PROBLEM 


On April 21, 1951, the President issued 
Executive Order No. 10233, reconstituting the 
structure and functions of the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board. The Wage Stabilization 
Board, according to the Executive order, has 
two major functions—a stabilization func- 
tion and a disputes-handling function. Dis- 
putes may reach the Wage Stabilization 
Board in one of two ways: By joint submis- 
sion of union and management and by cer- 
tification of the President that the dispute 
“is of a character which substantially threat- 
ens the progress of national defense.” If the 
dispute gets to the Board by joint submis- 
sion, the proceeding is, in effect, voluntary 
arbitration. In case of a Presidential cer- 
tification to the Board, the Board’s authority 
is limited to recommendations looking to- 
ward settlement of the dispute. Executive 
Order No. 10233 was recommended to the 
President by the public, labor, and agricul- 
tural representatives of the National Advi- 
sory Board on Mobilization Policy. The man- 
agement representatives dissented from the 
recommendations, 

The issue before us is whether the Wage 
Stabilization Board should have disputes- 
handling functions, particularly the so-called 
noneconomic disputes-handling functions. 
It is agreed that the Board necessarily must 
have the power to settle disputes involving 
its own regulations. In line with the juris- 
diction conferred upon us as a standing sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, we proceeded to hold 
hearings on the impact of the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board on labor-management disputes. 
The subcommittee heard: Mr. Eric Johnston, 
the Administrator of the Economic Stabili- 
zation Agency; Dr. George W. Taylor, Chair- 
man of the Wage Stabilization Board; Mr. 
Hoyt P. Steele, vice president of the Ben- 
jamin Electric Manufacturing Co., represent- 
ing the United States Chamber of Commerce; 
Mr. Ira Mosher, representing the. National 
Association of Manufacturers; Mr. Arthur 
Goldberg, representing the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations; Mr. Walter Mason, 
representing the American Federation of 
Labor; Dr. William M. Leiserson; and Mr. 
David Cole, as expert witnesses with exten- 
sive experience in dealing with emergency 
disputes as public representatives. 

This report represents a careful considera- 
tion of the testimony of all the witnesses, 

THE ECONOMIC FACTS 

To appraise the need for the kind of dis- 
putes machinery set up in Executive Order 
No. 10233, it is necessary to make some judg- 
ments about the course of the defense pro- 
duction program. Certain tendencies seem 
very clear. An increasingly larger propor- 
tion of the gross national product—the 
volume of goods and services produced by 
our economy—will go for defense purposes. 
Mr. Charles E. Wilson estimated that “the 
proportion is now 8 percent and by the 
end of 1951 will be about 15 percent.” There 


will be a physically smaller volume of goods 
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available for consumer purchase and a larger 
volume of goods and serviees produced for 
military account. By the same token, there 
will be, as there is now, a larger amount of 
consumer income pressing against a rela- 
tively smaller volume of goods ‘and services 
available for purchase. Finally, there will 
be a shrinking of manpower involved in pro- 
ducing consumer goods, and an expansion 
of the manpower producing military goods. 
Mr. Wilson's estimate here is that “the por- 
tion of the labor force engaged directly or 
indirectly in defense production will have 
to be increased by 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
workers in 1951. Part of this requirement 
may be met by a shift of workers from 
nondefense to defense production. How- 
ever, in order to meet the requirements 
fully * + * weneed to add a large num- 
ber of persons to the present working force 
as a whole.” 

In short, the consumer segment of the 
economy will continue to decline, and the 
military segment will continue to expand. 

The impact of these flows in our economy 
on industrial relations is bound to be sub- 
stantial. Unless we are successful in con- 
trolling prices and wages, we will be con- 
fronted with an upward spiraling of these 
two vital elements in our economy. The 
effect of this spiraling will inevitably lead 
to industrial unrest. Similarly, when the 
requirements of conversion to munitions 
production are translated into their effects 
on labor-management relations, if experience 
is any guide, they will be unavoidably creat- 
ing sources of friction between labor and 
management, as dislocations in the economy 
always do. 

Free collective bargaining between unions 
and management can function most effec- 
tively only when the parties are at liberty to 
determine their own rules, but we are now 
in a situation where many of the rules must 
be determined by the requirements of public 
policy in a defense economy, and to an in- 
creasing extent, these rules determined by 
public policy are overriding the kinds of 
agreements which unions and management 
would normally enter into, absent a defense 
program. Dr. Taylor put the problem to us 
in this way: 

“In carrying out the mandate of the De- 
fense Production Act to establish controls 
over wages, limits have necessarily been 
placed upon the extent to which employers 
and unions may engage in free collective 
bargaining over issues involving wages. 
Such limits make it far more than ordinarily 
difficult for the bargaining parties to reach 

ents. 

“In further pursuance of the act, the cur- 
tailment of production for civilian needs 
and the expansion of production to meet 
military requirements, together with the 
necessity to withdraw civilian manpower for 
military and to increase the over- 
all working force of the Nation, raises a host 
of industrial relations problems unrelated to 
wages. Relations which were otherwise 
stable will become increasingly unsettled in 
the rapid change-over from an economy of 

to an economy of tion. 

“If I might interpolate just there the sub- 
stance of it is this: That the preparation for 
defense creates a whole new type of industrial 
relations problems that would not otherwise 
be encountered as a result of restrictions on 
the latitude of parties to bargain over wages. 
Meeting the problems of seniority, for ex- 
ample, which comes into being as new people 
are brought in the work force and other peo- 
ple are taken out of the work force to go 
to the armed services, hosts of problems of 
that nature are created by the need to mo- 
bilize for the defense effort.” 

If we are to minimize the dislocating con- 
sequences of the change-over from a civilian 
economy to partial mobilization, we need to 
provide public machinery to help resolve the 
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conflicts which will inevitably develop. To 
be sure, it is hoped that unions and manage- 
ment will seek on their own to accommodate 
themselves to the new rules and keep Gov- 
ernment intervention at a minimum. But 
in these critical times, we dare not indulge 
ourselves completely in the peacetime right 
of permitting the parties to fight it out on 
the picket line. 

We have, it seems to us, an abundant fac- 
tual basis to support the proposition that 
controls of some sort are needed to maintain 
the unrestricted flow of production for de- 
fense, and at the same time deal equitably 
with the legitimate interests of all groups in 
our economy. It is also well to bear in mind 
that the simple arithmetic of defense pro- 
duction adds up to restrictions on the normal 
ways of doing business in a free economy. 
It is simply impossible to devise controls 
which will hurt nobody. And in keeping 
with our democratic system, we must seek to 
maintain an equality of sacrifice. 


LEGALITY OF THE WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD 


Many issues have arisen with respect to the 
organization of the new Wage Stabilization 
Board under Executive Order No. 10233, most 
of them stemming from the handling of non- 
economic disputes certified by the President 
to the Wage Stabilization Board. 

The first issue involves the legal standing 
of the Wage Stabilization Board. It is not, 
we believe, in conflict with the provisions of 
title II of the Labor-Management Relations 
Act of 1947. The relevant portions of title 
II. section 206, prescribe: 

“Whenever in the opinion of the President 
of the United States, a threatened or actual 
strike or lock-out affecting an entire industry 
or a substantial part thereof * * * will, 
if permitted to occur or continue, imperil the 
national health or safety, he may appoint a 
board of inquiry to inquire into the issues 
involved in the dispute and to make a writ- 
ten report to him.” ; 

This national emergency section then goes 
on to require a report without recommenda- 
tions, a petition for an 80-day injunction 
by the Attorney General, a vote among the 
striking employees, and a report by the 
President to the Congress if the dispute is 
not settled. 

It is weil to note that the scope of the 
emergency strike must affect “an entire in- 
dustry or a substantial part thereof,” in 
order to qualify for the series of procedures 
set forth in this section of the Taft-Hartley 
law. 

The emergency disputes provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley law were not designed to meet 
problems of the sort developing in a de- 
fense economy. Specifically this means that 
it is entirely possible that a small-parts 
manufacturer making a part important to 
the defense effort can be involved in a dis- 
pute and not qualify under the Taft-Hartley 
law as a dispute affecting “an entire in- 
dustry or a substantial part thereof.” 

There are other differences. The pro- 
cedure set forth in Executive Order No. 
10233 contemplates reliance on voluntary 
acquiescence by the parties in the recom- 
mendations of the Wage Stabilization Board 
in specific disputes. The Taft-Hartley fact- 
finding board, by way of contrast, may not 
make recommendations. 

It is conceivable that the same dispute 
will meet the requirements of the emergency 
disputes provisions of both the Taft- 
Hartley law and of the Executive order. 
There is no such situation in sight, but 
should it arise, the President is the initiating 
factor in both procedures, and he will have 
the responsibility for deciding which route 
will dispose of the dispute most effec- 
tively—or he may use both routes depending 
upon the circumstances. 

In brief, the disputes-handling functions 
of the Wage Stabilization Board are an addi- 
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tion to, rather than a substitute for, the 
emergency disputes provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley law. 

It is worth noting also that the explicit 
provisions of the Executive order forbid, in 
section 4, any “action inconsistent with the 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, as amended, other Federal labor 
statutes, the Labor-Management Relations 
Act of 1947, or with other applicable laws.” 

The new Wage Stabilization Board, insofar 
as it deals with the noneconomic disputes, 
does not rely on title V of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act for its authority. Title V con- 
templated a War Labor Board (World War 
II) type of operation arising out of a no- 
strike, no-lock-out agreement in a confer- 
ence among labor, management, and public 
representatives. There has been no such 
agreement and consequently no such board 
has been organized. 

Moreover, the power and authority of the 
Wage Stabilization Board, as such, are lim- 
ited to intervention at the request of the 
parties or upon Presidential certification. 
It may not intervene in a dispute on its own 
motion, nor does it have any compulsory 
powers to bring unions or management be- 
fore it in any proceeding. For example, it 
even lacks the authority to issue subpenas. 

The disputes-handling functions of the 
Wage Stabilization Board are based on the 
President's executive powers derived from the 
Constitution, e. g., to procure defense mate- 
rials as Commander in Chief. There is no 
exact statutory pervision for the noneco- 
nomic disputes-handling functions exercised 
by this particular Wage Stabilization Board, 
but there is ample historic precedent for 
Presidential mediation of labor-management 
disputes of national importance. 

The Executive order, insofar as it is con- 
cerned with disputes, neither adds nor de- 
tracts from the existing rights of labor and 
management in collective bargaining; nor 
does it contravene any law. All the Execu- 
tive order does is to set up one additional 
avenue of voluntary settlement if the Presi- 
dent believes that an unresolved dispute will 
adversely affect defense production. The 
following colloquy between Senator Hum- 
PHREY and Dr. Taylor, Chairman of the Wage 
Stabilization Board, is illuminating on the 
concept underlying the disputes functions 
of the Board: 

“Cenator HUMPHREY. You have reason to 
feel that the voluntary approach will work 
satisfactorily? 

“Dr. TAYLOR. I think we ought to bend 
every effort to make it work because you 
come into this kind of program and people 
get concerned about the loss of freedoms, 
and in the battle to protect freedom you lose 
it. As a friend of mine said, who is a bit of 
a philosopher, ‘Maybe you can fight for free- 
dom with freedom.’ 

“At least certainly we should start out 
with the assumption that we will fight for 
freedom with freedom. The essence of col- 
lective bargaining is freedom. I think col- 
lective bargaining and joint understanding 
and people coming to a meeting of the minds 
has advantages even in a period like now. 

“I do not think the values of that kind of 
set-up are limited to more normal times. I 
think they have values now, Mr. Chairman, 
that we certainly should not dissipate un- 
necessarily.” 

It seems to us that the President would 
be derelict in his duty if he did not seek to 
utilize all means at his disposal as the Chief 
Executive to minimize strikes in this period 
of emergency. We have here a mechanism 
which in the judgment of the President and 
in the judgment of 12 distinguished citizens 
from public, agriculture, and labor institu- 
tions has a fair chance of minimizing strikes. 
Although the industry spokesmen ultimately 
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dissented from this proposal, it is worth not- 
ing that initially they thought well enough 
of the program to consider it with “their 
people.“! 

Now, it must be recognized that the rec- 
ommendations of a presidential board do 
have some moral force behind them. That, 
indeed, is the purpose for creating a board 
in the first place. It is intended that the 
board will help the disputants to arrive at 
a settlement. 

The recommendations of the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board in disputes certified by the 
President have no compulsive force. The 
parties are free to disregard recommenda- 
tions of the Wage Stabilization Board, but it 
is hoped that, considering the stature of the 
Board, its findings will carry sufficient weight 
to bring the parties closer to agreement. 
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There is, of course, the President’s au- 
thority to seize plants under the Selective 
Service Act, but this is an authority which 
exists independently of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board and its disputes-handling func- 
tions. In any case, seizure is an extraor- 
dinary remedy, and the authority to seize, 
operates whether or not there is a disputes- 
handling machinery. 

Following is a summary comparative anal- 
ysis of three procedures for the handling of 
disputes, the present Wage Stabilization 
Board, the emergency disputes provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley law, and the War Labor 
Board of World War II. The latter is in- 
cluded on the basis that it is this type of 
board which is contemplated in title V of the 
Defense Production Act. 


Comparison between new Wage Stabilization Board (disputes-handling functions), Tajt- 
Hartley emergency-disputes provisions, and War Labor Board (World War II) 


Wago Se ‘Taft-Hartley War Labor Board (World War II) 
urce ofauthority....| Executive Order No. | Labor-Management Re- War Disputes Act, 1943, Executive 
ae nf $ - lations Act, 1947. Order No. 9370, > 
Powers available to | Fact-finding board with | 1. Fact-finding without | 1. Decisions of the Board “to decide 


handle disputes, wer to make recom- recommendations, the dispute.” 
owen but rec- 2. 80-day injunctions. on no- strike no-lock-out 
5 ek 3. gaas among m 3 83 thook 
inding on the parties, oyees on accept- | 3. etions 5 
W * Ing Anal offer tof (a) Director of Economic Sta- 
employer. bilization. 
1. Presidential report to (©) Withholding of WLB bene- 
Congress. fits. 
le) has Manpower Commis- 
sion. 
(d) purpen power. 
Jurisdiction President certifies dis- President is of opinion Finding by the Conciliation Service 


pute “substantially 
threatens the progress 
of national defense.” 


strike affects “an en- 
tire industry or sub- 
stantial part thereof” 


that disputes “may lead to substan- 
tial interruption with war effort.” 
WLB could also take action on own 


imperiling the na- motion, 
tional health and 
safety. 
Limitations (speci- | No actions inconsistent | Not applicable to Rail- | Conformity to Fair Labor Standards 
fied). z with the Fair Labor way Labor Act. Act, National Labor Relations Act, 


Standards Act, other 
labor standards laws, 
and Taſt-Hartley. 


Emergency Price Control Act. 


In brief, the essential differences between 
these three types of Government interven- 
tion in labor-management relations seem to 
be as follows: 

1. The Wage Stabilization Board has no 
compulsory power at all in settling disputes, 
in marked contrast to the Taft-Hartley law 
and the War Labor Board of World War II. 
which could bring to bear considerable power 
of a compulsory character. 

2. The jurisdiction of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board (in the limited way indicated), 
with respect to the kinds of disputes which 
can be brought to it, seems to be more cir- 
cumscribed than that of the old War Labor 
Board and less circumscribed than the emer- 
gency disputes provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
law. 


NONECONOMIC DISPUTES AND THE WAGE 
STABILIZATION BOARD 

Another point at issue is whether the 
Board should handle noneconomic disputes, 
and, in the case of the Chamber of Com- 
merce's position, as expressed at our hear- 
ings, the handling of economic disputes 
which do not require action by the Wage 
Stabilization Board under its wage regula- 
tions. In our judgment, the realities of 
collective bargaining are such that it would 
be unrealistic to isolate economic from non- 
economic disputes as appropriate subjects 
of Wage Stabilization Board handling. When 
union and management bargain, they bar- 
gain on a package basis, which includes both 
economic and noneconomic matters. Both 
sides will invariably bargain a wage increase, 
say, against a seniority provision—a call-in- 
pay provision against an hours clause, etc, 


1 Testimony of Ira Mosher, p. 418, tran- 
script. 


Or, as Mr. Cole told us, one unresolved issue 
in negotiation will stalemate consideration 
of all other issues in dispute. A strike on 
noneconomic issues can be just as damaging 
to the defense program as any other kind 
of strike since what happens in a strike is 
that workers stop working. If we want 
to minimize lost time on account of strikes, 
we have to provide some alternative outlets 
for resolving disputes. 

We must keep in mind what really is the 
alternative to the utilization of Govern- 
ment disputes machinery under the present 
Executive order. It will ultimately, for the 
vast majority of cases, be the strike, not the 
machinery of the Taft-Hartley law, because, 
as we have seen, the Taft-Hartley emergency 
disputes provision applies only to an “entire 
industry or a substantial part thereof.” And 
if we say that there is no need for Govern- 
ment machinery to deal with a specific non- 
economic dispute, we are, in effect, saying 
that the parties, if they choose, may feel 
free to settle the matter through a strike. 

We must, of course, face the possibility 
that the creation of disputes machinery will 
dampen efforts for free collective bargain- 
ing. It is always likely that the side which 
thinks it can get more out of a Government 
board will not bargain up to the hilt—but 
will utilize Government machinery to get a 
better bargain. This is a real possibility, 
but the hard facts of defense production have 
already tempered the freedom of. the parties 
to negotiate the kind of agreement they 
want, so that, willy-nilly, the Government 
and the public interest is an omnipresent 
third party at all collective bargaining nego- 
tiations. 

STABILIZATION AND FREEZE’ 

It is apparent to us that much of the 

animus against the disputes-handling func- 
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tions of the Wage Stabilization Board stems 
from the apprehepsion that the drift of wage 
policy will be pressured upward. It stems, 
too, we believe, from the related misconcep- 
tion that the terms “stabilization” and 
“freeze” are synonymous. They are not 
synonymous. 

They are not synonymous as a matter of 
law, nor as a matter of wise public policy. As 
a matter of law, the Defense Production Act 
and its legislative history clearly contem- 
plated provision for remedying hardship and 
inequities. There is nothing in the law 
which gives a “freeze” connotation to the 
concept of stabilization. As a matter of 
sound public policy in a period of mobiliza- 
tion, it would be extremely unwise to disre- 
gard by way of illustration a rising cost of 
living, different rates in one plant for the 
same job, the use of wage incentives to at- 
tract workers to remote production centers, 
and as the Defense Production Act prescribes, 
“the national effort to achieve maximum 
production.” Moreover, a freeze which would 
override in wholesale fashion existing pro- 
visions and agreements for graduated wage 
increases based on productivity, cost of liy- 
ing, or merit would play havoc with the man- 
power and production goals of the defense 
program. 

Nor can stabilization, on the other hand, 
mean free rein to wage increases. It clearly 
means firm controls, which will give con- 
structive meaning to the public interest in 
keeping the whole economy on an even keel. 
But controls must be based on an intelli- 
gent understanding of how we can get work- 
ers to produce more in a democratic society. 

Mr. Johnston has provided us with a good 
working concept of stabilization: 

“Stabilization, Mr. Chairman, does not 
mean, as I am sure it does not in the dic- 
tionary definition or any other definition, a 
static something which is fixed and frozen, 
Stabilization means to bring the elements 
of the economy into proper balance with 
each other so that they can function intel- 
ligently. I think that is what we are at- 
tempting to do in the stabilization program, 
attempting to bring wages, prices, credit, in- 
terest, imports, procurement from abroad, 
and production into proper balance. In 
order to have stability, these must be brought 
into balance. When one gets materially out 
of line with the others, you have imbalance 
and instability.” 

There are no easy formulas to insure that 
our emergency labor policy reflects our deter- 
mination to achieve genuine stabilization. 
We must rely on the judgment and sense of 
responsibility of the 18-man board and the 
Economic Stabilization Agency. We must 
certainly give the Board a chance to func- 
tion before we appraise its effectiveness. 

One outcome is certain: If we can effec- 
tively stabilize the cost of living, we will be 
able to minimize the disputes potential and 
recourse to Government boards for adjudi- 
cation of disputes between unions and 
managements. 

The overwhelming consensus is that wage 
stabilization alone will not stabilize the cost 
of living. Every witness before our subcom- 
mittee has emphasized the fact that direct 
wage and price controls will be extraordi- 
narily difficult, if not impossible, to admin- 
ister in the absence of effective indirect con- 
trols—that is, tax policy, credit restrictions, 
etc. The legislative responsibility for con- 
sidering these indirect controls belongs to 
other committees of the Senate. But we 
cannot overstress this fact: How we handle 
these indirect controls to curb inflation and 
to promote defense mobilization will, in a 
very real sense, have as much, if not more, 
bearing on the condition of industrial rela- 
tions in this period than the rules and rec- 
ommendations of the Wage Stabilization 
Board. Our policy on indirect controls will 
determine whether the cost of living is to be 
a constant menace to the purchasing power 
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of workers’ wages and thus provoke them to 
pressure for higher wages on this account. 
Our policy on indirect controls will also de- 
termine whether we shall have the sort of 
psychological climate which will lead to 
popular acceptance of controls in the belief 
that every segment of the population is being 
equally affected; or whether we shall have a 
climate where people believe one element of 
the population is being given preferred treat- 
ment at the expense of other elements, If 
the latter situation prevails, it will be ex- 
tremely difficult to stimulate the kind of 
self-restraint on economic behavior as usual 
which is so indispensable to the effective 
conduct of our defense effort. The most we 
can ask of wage policy, as such, is that it re- 
fiect a clear-cut determination to stabilize 
wage rates consistent with fair treatment for 
labor and management and with achieving 
the production goals of the defense mobiliza- 
tion program. 

If it is conceded that noneconomic dis- 
putes should be handled, it may be argued 
that the board which interprets stabiliza- 
tion policy ought not be the same board 
which recommends disputes settlements. 
Our judgment on this issue may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The statutory responsibility for the 
formulation of stabilization policy belongs 
in any case to the Economic Stabilization 
Agency, so that in an important sense, there 
is separation between the disputes and 
stabilization policy functions. 

2. To the extent that the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board recommends stabilization policies 
to the Administrator, it should not divorce 
itself from disputes functions, especially be- 
cause, as we- have said, no firm lines can be 
drawn between wage issues and nonwage is- 
sues, It seems to us that this is a minimum 
requirement for a unified emergency labor 
policy. 

8. It is probable that the moral force of a 
recommendation of the Wage Stabilization 
Board in securing a resolution of a dispute 
will be greater than that of a separate dis- 
putes board. 

TRIPARTITISM 

The issue of tripartitism has been raised, 
Is the equal representation of labor, manage- 
ment, and the public a valuable and useful 
device to develop and enforce the industrial 
relations objectives of the defense economy? 
Our subcommittee has made some general 
observations on this point in its report on 
labor participation. 

At this point, we can say it is inconceivable 
that stringent controls on what unions and 
management can do and cannot do, can be 
developed and administered without the re- 
sponsible participation of the affected in- 
terest groups. As we said in our report on 
labor participation, we cannot enforce mobi- 
lization policy by putting policemen in every 
factory and in every mill. The program 
would soon break down if we used the police- 
man’s approach. If we are going to impose, 
and we are, drastic limitations on what 
unions and managements can negotiate in 
collective bargaining, then we need to give 
labor and management an effective voice in 
determining the scope of that policy. 

The Executive order contains no uncondi- 
tional guaranty that it is the final word in 
the handling of labor-management relations 
in the defense economy. Circumstances may 
very well require changes in administration 
and in policy. We feel, however, that the 
judgment of the President and the National 
Mobilization Advisory Committee of the 
Wage Stabilization Board should be respected 
and their proposals be given an adequate 
trial. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We are not now in an all-out war but we 
dare not disregard the likelihood of an all- 
out war. Executive Order No. 10233 has de- 
signed a voluntary scheme of disputes han- 
dling for the situation as it is now—pre- 
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paredness. If the international situation 
deteriorates, we may very well want to utilize 
the kind of compulsory machinery contem- 
plated by title V of the Defense Production 
Act. 

We recommend therefore that: 

1. Title V of the Defense Production Act 
be retained, 

2. No statutory limitations be imposed on 
the President's authority to deal with dis- 
putes through voluntary machinery; such 
limitations, we believe, would infringe on the 
President's constitutional power. 

Many of the issues in dispute with respect 
to the Wage Stabilization Board arise because 
we have not yet, as Dr. Leiserson pointed out, 
established permanent satisfactory machin- 
ery for the handling of labor-management 
disputes, It is the firm intention of the 
subcommittee to continue its investigation 
of this phase of the problem, 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
FINDINGS 


1. Additional tools for the voluntary han- 
dling of disputes between unions and man- 
agement are well warranted by the require- 
ments of defense production. 

2. Executive Order No. 10233, reconstruct- 
ing the Wage Stabilization Board, is a valid 
exercise of the President's constitutional au- 
thority as Chief Executive and Commander 
in Chief. 

3. Executive Order No. 10238 does not in 
any way run counter to the Defense Produc- 


tion Act or the Taft-Hartley Act. It is sim- 


ply an additional tool, not a substitute for 
these laws. To avoid possible conflict, the 
Wage Stabilization Board has developed un- 
derstandings with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and the Federal Conciliation and 
Mediation Service. 

4. The Wage Stabilization Board relies 
completely on voluntary means for settling 
disputes and is, therefore, an extension of 
free collective bargaining. The Board has no 
powers of legal compulsion. 

5. The Wage Board can properly handle so- 
called economic and noneconomic disputes 
because: (a) It is unrealistic to distinguish 
between economic and noneconomic dis- 
putes; (b) both types of dispute can inter- 
fere with the defense production. 

6. The Taft-Hartley law's emergency dis- 
putes provisions were not designed to deal 
with strikes in a mobilization period. The 
Wage Stabilization Board provides another 
alternative to the strike where the Taft- 
Hartley law is not applicable. x 

7. Firm wage stabilization will not func- 
tion unless we have adequate indirect con- 
trols. 

8. The remedying of hardships and in- 
equities is properly a part of a firm wage- 
stabilization program, as a matter of law and 
good policy. 

9. A unified labor policy for the emergency 
makes it desirable that the disputes func- 
tion be administered by the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board and not by a separate agency, 

10. The tripartite principle should be re- 
tained in the organization of the Wage 
Stabilization Board because people affected 
by these sweeping controls should have a 
responsible voice in formulating them to 
the extent consistent with the public in- 
terest. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. Title V of the Defense Production Act 
is not being used now. It should, however, 
be held in reserve against the possibility that 
a deterioration of the international situation 
may require more stringent controls on 
labor-management relations. 

2. No limitations should be put upon the 
President's authority to use such voluntary 
machinery as he sees fit to minimize dis- 
putes between labor and management. It 
would be improper and constitutionally in- 
valid to abridge such exercise of the Presi- 
dent's authority. 


INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF SENATOR TAFT 

I cannot concur in the foregoing report on 
the Wage Stabilization Board. I find myself 
somewhat in the same position as the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Ives], who, because 
of lack of time properly to consider this re- 
port, has refused to express either assent to 
or dissent from it. Therefore I do not in- 
tend to make any extended discussion of my 
views in this dissent, or mention more than 
one or two matters. 

I do not agree that the President has any 
constitutional authority either as Chief Ex- 
ecutive or Commander in Chief to issue any 
such Executive order as 10233; even though 
the Wage Stabilization Board created thereby 
has no legal powers of compulsion. No 
doubt statutory authority can be found for 
the appointment of men to advise the Presi- 
dent on actions which he may take in any 
field but a prohibition against the establish- 
ment of any such board is certainly within 
the constitutional powers of Congress. 

I disagree emphatically with the statement 
that the authority given the present Wage 
Stabilization Board is an extension of free 
collective bargaining. Every witness who ap- 
peared before the subcommittee took the 
opposite position, and agreed that the ex- 
istence of a Government board having the 
authority to consider the settlement of dis- 
putes would delay, interfere with, and at 
times replace the processes of free collective 
bargaining. 

I have heretofore expressed my opinion, 
an opinion which I now reaffirm, that any 
board having the power of administering the 
wage-stabilization program should have at 
least a majority of its members free from 
connections with either management or la- 
bor, and free to act solely in the interests of 
the public for the prevention of inflation. 

I reserve the right to propose amendments 
to the Defense Production Act when it is 
considered on the floor of the Senate. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
cently the subcommittee to which I have 
referred started holding hearings on the 
steel case. That matter has been taken 
to the full committee, which for the past 
week, from an early hour of the morn- 
ing until late in the afternoon, day after 
day, has been listening to one witness 
after another. This afternoon we had 
the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Lovett, be- 
force us, and I shall refer to his testi- 
mony. We have had before us Mr. 
Philip Murray, president of the steel 
workers, CIO, also Mr. Stevens, the chief 
negotiator of the United States Steel 
Corp., the largest steel company in 
the world, the greatest producer of 
steel in the world, and the chairman of 
the negotiating committee of the steel 
companies. We have had before us Mr. 
Nathan Feinsinger, the Chairman of the 
Wage Stabilization Board, Mr. Arnall, 
the distinguished former Governor of 
the State of Georgia, who is presently 
the Director of the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization. We have had before us in- 
dustry members of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board, labor members of the Wage 
Stabilization Board, and a host of other 
witnesses who have gone into the eco- 
nomic facts of the steel case. 

Mr. President, if my colleagues will 
read that record they will not repeat 
some of the things which have been said 
on this floor. If they will read the re- 
port on the economic statistics and facts 
in this case, they will never say, No. 1, 
that the Wage Stabilization Board has 
violated stabilization policy. because the 
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Wage Stabilization Board has not done 
S0. 

The Senator from Minnesota speaks 
with authority on this subject, because I. 
for one, in this body, have listened for 
days to testimony on this subject, I have 
cross-examined every witness; and as yet 
only one witness—one witness, only 
one—has testified that the stabilization 
policy has been broken; and even then 
he was not sure; it was a matter of dif- 
ference of opinion over certain regula- 
tions of the Wage Stabilization Board. 
I speak of the stabilization policy in the 
terms of wages. 

Mr. President, we have prepared a very 
accurate objective report on the testi- 
mony which was given to us by the chair- 
man of the Wage Stabilization Board. 
Sometimes I wonder whether it does any 
good to prepare these reports. Some- 
times I wonder whether people do not 
merely believe what they want to be- 
lieve. Sometimes I wonder whether 
facts mean anything, particularly, to one 
who is impervious to facts. But the 
facts are here; and they disclose not that 
the steel industry is leading the parade 
in industries, but that it is following it. 
They further disclose that the steel 
industry is not ahead in the matter of 
the so-called fringe benefits, but way 
behind, and that the steel workers have 
had no wage increase since December 
1950, whereas other industries, such as 
the aircraft, electrical, farm-implement, 
and textile industries, and the packers 
have had substantial wage increases. 
The printed record of the hearings upon 
which this report is based contains, on 
the final page 123, in appendix No. 3, the 
wage increases granted since January 
1950. It gives each of them. For ex- 
ample, it gives the wage increases in the 
automobile industry, in meat packing, 
and in farm equipment. Listen to this: 
Since January 1950, General Motors has 
granted 27 cents-an-hour increase to its 
workers. Since January 1950, U. S. 
Steel, or the steel companies, have 
granted approximately 16 cents to their 
workers. How many American citizens 
know that, or, if they know it, will admit 
it is the truth? Ford Motor Co., since 
January 1950, has granted 28 cents, and 
yet the steel workers, in their one case, in 
December 1950, got a package which to- 
talled about 16 cents; meat packing, 
Swift & Co., 28.3 cents increase; farm 
equipment, International Harvester, 30 
cents; electrical equipment, General 
Electric, 25.5 cents, and United States 
Rubber, 23.5 cents. These are the facts. 
Oh, how I wish we would pay at least a 
little attention to those facts. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I think it imperative that, as Mem- 
bers of this body, regardless of what our 
personal prejudices or preferences may 
be, we should recognize what the facts 
are; and the facts are printed without 
value judgment, as an objective study, in 


a staff report. I have had this report - 


brought to the attention of the Senate, 
and at this point I ask to have incor- 
porated in my remarks pages 1. 2, 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 setting forth economic facts about 
the steel case, the 1952 wage adjustment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 
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There being no objection, pages 1 to 6, 
inclusive, of the staff report were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

FACTS ABOUT THE STEEL CASE 
I. THE 1952 WAGE ADJUSTMENT 
(a) Board recommendations 


Although the union was seeking an 181%- 
cents-an-hour wage adjustment for a 1-year 
contract, the Board recommended for 1952 
an increase of 12½ cents an hour effective 
last January 1 and an additional 2½ cents 
an hour beginning next July 1. For the full 
year 1952 the recommended adjustment 
averages 1334 cents an hour. 


(b) Cost-of-living changes 


The steelworkers have had no increase in 
wages since December 1, 1950—a period of 
16 months. 

In view of the rise in the cost of living 
during those intervening months, the in- 
crease proposed by the Board will leave the 
steelworkers with less real purchasing power 
than they enjoyed at the end of 1950. 

If the parties had adopted an escalator 
clause in their last agreement, the steel- 
workers by now would have received cost-of- 
living pay boosts amounting to 16 cents an 
hour. Such an escalator clause would have 
been based on the October 15, 1950, index, 
the last one available at the time the present 
contract was negotiated. 

Even the November 15, 1950, cost of living 
index—if it had been available at the time— 
would have yielded 15 cents by January 1. 
1952. 

Thus the wage adjustment proposed by 
the Board is not even sufficient to balance 
the cost-of-living change since the last 
agreement. This is true even in face of the 
fact that a substantial rise in productivity 
is conceded by all parties concerned. 


(c) Wage changes in related industries 


While the steelworkers’ wages were un- 
changed for 16 months, millions of workers 
in other industries were granted substantial 
increases during this period. These adjust- 
ments were negotiated by employers and 
unions and approved by the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board, where such approval was re- 
quired. 

Since December 1, 1950, the date of the 
last steel contract, the following adjustments 
have been made in other major industries: 
Automobiles, 17 cents an hour; meat pack- 
ing, 17.3 cents; rubber, 13 cents; farm ma- 
chinery (International Harvester), 17 cents; 
electrical, 15.5 cents; shipbuilding, 17 cents 
plus; nonferrous metals, 15 to 16 cents. 

Thus the 1214-cent immediate increase 
recommended in the steel case (and the aver- 
age 13%4-cent increase during 1952) are less 
than the increases granted to employees in 
most of the related industries since the last 
steel adjustment. 

These comparisons make it apparent that 
the Board’s wage recommendations in the 
steel case do not establish a pattern for other 
industries to follow and will not initiate a 
new “round” of wage boosts. Under the 
Board’s proposals, the steelworkers are simply 
catching up to past increases in other fields. 

(d) Other factors 

In making its recommendations, the Board 
also took into consideration the admitted 
rise in productivity in the steel industry, the 
fact that there will be no further wage re- 
openings during 1952 and the necessity of 
the parties using part of the recommended 
total increase in adjusting increments be- 
tween job classes in order to maintain a 
balanced wage structure. 

I. THE FRINGE ADJUSTMENTS 
(a) General 

Fringe benefits in the steel industry have 
lagged behind those enjoyed by workers in 
comparable industries because the basic steel 
contract has not been renegotiated for sev- 
eral years, In its recommendations, how- 
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ever, the Board greatly modified the union 
demands and recommended only that cer- 
tain of the fringe benefits be brought up to 
prevailing levels in related industries. This 
is clearly consistent with General Wage Reg- 
ulation 13. 


(b) Shift differentials 


The Board recommended that the existing 
differentials of 4 cents for the second shift 
and 6 cents for the third shift, which were 
established in 1944, be increased to 6 and 9 
cents, respectively. 

By comparison, shift differentials for the 
second and third shifts are 10 cents and 15 
cents at General Motors and Ford; 18 cents 
at International Harvester and General Elec- 
trict. BLS studies show that shift differ- 
entials exceeding 6 and 9 cents are prevalent 
in manufacturing industries as a whole. 

(c) Holiday pay 

The Board recommended six paid holidays 
for the steelworkers with double time for 
holidays when worked. This is the practice 
in the automobile, farm-equipment, and rub- 
ber industries. In the meat-packing indus- 
try eight paid holidays at triple time are 
provided, while the electrical industry gives 
seven paid holidays at double time. Virtu- 
ally every major industry observes holiday 
practices which are at least as liberal as those 
recommended by the Board. 

(d) Vacations 

Again, the Board’s recommendation of 
3 weeks’ vacation after 15 years service 
instead of the 25 years required in the last 
contract—is in line with prevailing practices. 
Industries with such a vacation practice (or 
a more liberal one) include agricultural ma- 
chinery, automobiles, can manufacturing. 
electrical equipment, meat packing, and 
rubber. 


(e) Geographical differentials 


Although the union asked that all geo- 
graphical differentials be eliminated, the 
Board recommended only that the existing 
10-cents-an-hour differential between plants 
of the same company in the North and South 
be reduced to 5 cents. This merely follows 
the tendency which the parties themselves 
developed in collective bargaining. In 1947 
they reduced the differential from 1734 cents 
to 14½ cents. In 1950 the parties further 
narrowed it to 10 cents. 


(f) Premium pay for Sunday work 


The Board recommended that the steel- 
workers receive pay at one and a fourth times 
their regular rate for Sunday work begin- 
ning January 1, 1953. 

Premium pay for Sunday work has gained 
widespread acceptance in American industry. 
A BLS study made in 1950, covering about 
2,500,000 workers in more than 450 establish- 
ments, found approximately 50 percent of 
employees receiving double time for Sunday 
work and a further 10 percent receiving time 
and one-half. 

Premium pay for Sunday work is not ex- 
ceptional in continuous operation industries. 
Time and one-half for Sunday work is paid 
in the aluminum industry, paper manufac- 
turing, glass manufacturing, telephone in- 
dustry, and by some of the largest food proc- 
essing companies. The Ford Motor Co. pays 
a small Sunday premium to workers on con- 
tinuous operations in its steel mill. 

(g) Cost of fringe benefits 

The Board recommended that the fringe 
benefits become effective as of the first pay- 
roll period following its recommendations 
(March 20). This means that the actual 
cost of the fringe recommendations prorated 
over 1952 will be reduced to 4½ cents an hour, 
whereas the full annual cost of the holiday, 
vacation, and shift recommendations would 
be 51o cents an hour according to company 
estimates. The recommended premium rate 


for Sunday work, if adopted by the parties, 
will not take effect until 1953 and will cost 
8% cents at that time. 
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III. THE 1953 ADJUSTMENT 


(a) A 2%4-cent-an-hour increase effective 
January 1, 1953 

This step-up increase recommended by 
the Board, as well as the step-up for July 1, 
1952, is related to the proposed 18-month 
contract with no reopening. Such an agree- 
ment is distinctly uncommon amidst the 
growing tendency toward short-term agree- 
ments or frequent automatic wage adjust- 
ments during the emergency period. 

Even with the second step-up adjustment 
next January 1, the steelworkers still will be 
behind General Motors and other auto work- 
ers, whether the cost of living rises, remains 
stable, or declines in coming months. This 
results from the fact that the auto workers, 
in addition to the escalator clause in their 
contract, receive an annual improvement 
increase of 4 cents an hour in recognition 
of higher productivity. 

Hence, General Motors and other auto 
employees will receive a 4-cents-an-hour 
increase in May or June 1952, and a similar 
adjustment in the summer of 1953—or a 
total increase of 8 cents between now and 
July 1. 1953, the proposed expiration date 
of the steel contract. 

If the cost of living should remain stable, 
total increases in the automobile industry 
will be 25 cents an hour between December 
15, 1950—the date of the last steel agree- 
ment—and July 1953, the end of the recom- 
mended new steel pact, as compared with 
17% cents recommended for steel. If the 
cost of living rises, the differential will be 
even greater. If the cost-of-living index 
should fall 8 points, or more than 4 percent, 
the over-all auto wage adjustment still would 
be as high as the proposed steel increase. 

IV. THE UNION-SHOP ISSUE 

A majority of the Board recommended that 
the parties include a union-shop provision 
in their new contracts, the exact form and 
condition thereof to be determined by them 
in their forthcoming negotiations. 

The public members would have preferred 
a different recommendation, one which 
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would have returned the matter to the par- 
ties for collective bargaining, with the Board 
to be prepared to consider further recom- 
mendations in the event the parties failed to 
resolve the issue. But a majority of the 
Board could not be obtained to support this 
position. When the labor members moved 
for a recommendation of the union shop, 
the public members voted in the negative, 
stating that they did so because they be- 
lieved that the parties should be given an- 
other chance to bargain on the issue, since 
their prior bargaining had been so unsatis- 
factory. The public members then moved 
their proposal and this was rejected by both 
the labor and industry members. The latter 
took the position that retention of jurisdic- 
tion would imply that, if the parties failed to 
agree, the Board might then make the recom- 
mendation, whereas the Board should not 
recommend the union shop inany case, The 
public members were thus left with only the 
alternative of recommending the union shop 
or agreeing that the Board would not do so 
in any case. Under the necessity of choos- 
ing between these alternatives, the public 
members cons luded that reason, fairness, and 
equity required the former. 

The form of union security provided for 
in contracts between the union and most of 
the steel companies is maintenance of mem- 
bership and check-off. Under this arrange- 
ment, all employees who are members of the 
union when a contract is signed, and all 
employees who may join the union there- 
after, must continue to maintain their mem- 
bership for the duration of the collective 
agreement as a condition of employment. 

The union requested that the present 
maintenance-of-membership arrangement be 
changed to the union shop as authorized by 
the Labor-Management Relations (Taft- 
Hartley) Act of 1947, as amended. In sub- 
stance, this arrangement would extend the 
present obligations of union members to all 
employees in the bargaining unit. Specifi- 
cally, all employees in the bargaining unit 
would be required as a condition of em- 
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ployment to pay to the union a uniform ini- 
tiation fee and periodic dues. 

The union shop is not new to the steei 
industry or to industries related thereto; 
45 percent of this union’s 2,200 contracts 
covering production and maintenance units 
in basic steel and fabricating plants con- 
tain union-shop provisions. As of October 
1951, 27 of the 66 contracts between the 
union and companies operating basic steel 
plants contained provisions for either the 
full union shop or some modification thereof 
beyond maintenance of membership. A 
number of coal mines and railroads owned 
or controlled by the steel companies also 
have union-shop agreements with other 
unions, 

A majority of the employees in the steel 
industry desire a union shop. As of De- 
cember 1951, union-shop elections had been 
held in some or all of the plants of 54 out 
of the 66 companies having steel ingot or 
pig iron capacity at which the union is the 

g representative. Out of 74 elec- 
— held, the employees voted for the 
union shop in all save 3. Of 467,000 em- 
ployees who were eligible to vote in these 
elections, 82 percent of the eligibles voted. 
Of the eligibles, 66.9 percent voted for the 
union shop. Out of the 385,810 employees 
actually voting, 83.3 percent voted for the 
union shop. 

The Board has not recommended any spe- 
cific form or condition of union-shop agree- 
ment. It has called to the attention of the 
parties various alternatives which might be 
adopted. These include, in addition to the 
type of union shop prescribed in the Taft- 
Hartley Act, modified union security ar- 
rangements, of which the General Motors 
provisions and the Rand formula for main- 
tenance of dues are illustrative. 

The union-shop issue is one of many in 
the steel dispute, and the Board’s responsi- 
bility for making recommendations is no less 
with respect to that issue than to any of the 
others. The Board’s recommendation does 
not violate the Taft-Hartley Act and is not 
inconsistent with any other Federal or State 
legislation, 


Steel case issues, union demands, and WSB recommendations 


Union demand 


— 12.5 cents (effective January 1952), 2.5 cents 


Establish employer-financed trust ſund 


Alan gay 1952), 2.5 cents (effective 
arne to Pa K — for 9 consideration. 


Liberalization of existing practice Bonn to parties for consideration with 
I annual wage. 
Increase to 8 hours pay from present 4 hours. . 
Institution of provision. For withdrawal of demand, 
Eliminate 10-cent southern differential. Narrow to 5 cents, 
6 cents. 
PER haath eee ES EO 9 cents, 
15 Faid holidays 6. 
(b) Holidays worked. Time and one-half.......-...--------| Double time and one- halt. Double time, 
TTT 1 week for 1 year’ 4 service; 2 weeks | 1 week for I year's service: 2 weeks for 2 years; No change except 3 weeks after 15 years in- 
for 5 years; and 3 wade for 25 3 weeks for 5 years; and 4 weeks for 25 years. stead of 25. 


Contracting out 
Definition of employee 


sibilities of parties — . 


Local working conditio management 
rights and rates of "job structure. 

Rutes of pay—m cous. 

Won. E 


Purpose and intent; adjustment of griev- 
ances; arbitration; suspension and dis- 
charge; safety and health; military service. 


nnen pee a cs ee enieoant 


FO EG EEE T Bn een ERR LY 


Application of shift differentials_ 


Application of vacations 4 
Application of paid holidays 


Premium and o 


Remote aaia aa j 


va — —w D — 4 .j 


ſor Sunday. 
mat 


(1) Give up agreement to 


panies proposed re 


ions). 


stantial revisions. 


}retured to the partes in n wita their agreement. 


— AE Maximum union security perm: 
na t-Hartley and 3 aein State stat- 


company violations, 
All money issues. 


Time and one-half for Saturday; double time 


Rev 
Rovisiðn (companies also proposed revi- 


agree (companies 
pro ganoak revise rules (com- 


Both union and companies proposed sub- 
PCC 


issible 7 


siey lization of 
rules and provisions for penalty. pay for 


a = ee for Sunday, effective 
an. 

Union should withdraw demand. 

ue ti to parties. 


Do. 


No ‘change. 


Returned to parties. 

Local unions should be furnished with ade- 
qutate seniority lists. All other seniority 
issues returned to parties. 


A form of union shop to be negotiated by 
parties. 


Returned to parties, 
Do. 
Do. 


Parties should negotiate eligibility 
Premium or penalty pay for sporadic aire A 
of individ: 8 pay or re- 
allowance for split shifts, 
Ganecal wage increase only, 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. We have had some 
very interesting testimony. There has 
been a good deal of confusion in the tes- 
timony. There have been, for example, 
those who tried to confuse the public 
mind on what they call hourly or 
straight hourly earnings, as compared to 
straight-time hourly rates. Mr. Presi- 
dent, men do not bargain collectively 
for earnings. “Earnings” represents 
the aggregate, the total of what one 
may get for as much time as he works. 
He bargains for hourly'rates, and that 
is what the Wage Stabilization Board 
has in mind when it talks about a wage- 
rate increase. This is important, be- 
cause the steel companies and the union 
have presented much conflicting testi- 
mony. One has talked about the aver- 
age hourly earnings; the other, about 
the average hourly rate. The rate is 
that which is significant as a collective- 
bargaining device. 

Mr. President, there is one other 
point I desire to call to the attention 
of the Senate. I am not going to go 
into the matter of all the profits of the 
steel companies. The Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] has given more 
brilliant documentation on this floor of 
those profits than anyone else that I 
know of. I believe the Senator from 
Oregon had Mr. Arnall's full testimony 
printed as a Senate document. All I 
can say, Mr. President, is that if the 
entire Wage Stabilization Board pack- 
age, if all the recommendations of the 
Wage Stabilization Board are put into 
effect, and then if the steel companies 
get the price increase to which they are 
entitled under the so-called Capehart 
formula or the Capehart amendment, 
and to which they are entitled under 
the law, the steel companies will be 
making immense profit per ton in the 
years 1952 and 1953; profits will com- 
pare favorably with those for the years 
1947-49; and those were highly profitable 
years. 

In 1951, the steel companies made 
over $800,000,000 net profit after taxes, 
I submit that if they have to give a wage 
increase now, within the area of sta- 
bilization, it would be fallacious and mis- 
leading to tell the American people 
that the increase will be deducted after 
taxes. It is a business expense which is 
included as a business item and is fig- 
ured in before gross profits are figured. 
The gross profits of the steel companies 
in 1951 were more than $2,000,000,000. 
Never before in the history of the world 
were there such great profits. 

Mr. President, I repeat for the REC- 
orp that if the entire Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board package of recommenda- 
tions were in force today and the price 
increase to which the steel companies 
are legitimately and justly entitled 
under the Defense Production Act were 
likewise in force, the economic position 
of the steel companies would be better 
than it has been, with the exception of 
one or two years, in their entire history; 
that dividend payments would still be 
far above what they historically have 
been; that their surpluses would be far 
above what they historically have been, 
plus the fact that they have obtained 
$2,635,000,000 worth of tax amortiza- 
tion certificates from the Federal Gov- 
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ernment, which no farmer ever re- 
ceived, no ordinary small-town business- 
man ever received, or no worker ever 
received. 

The steel companies of this country 
are great producers. They have fine 
management. I want them to remain in 
private hands. I deplore any kind of 
nationalization. I have never believed 
in it. I say, with equal candor, that the 
job of production is vital today and it is 
the responsibility of everyone to see 
that it continues. 

Mr. President, this leads me to ask the 
attention of this honorable body to the 
statement of the National Advisory 
Board cn Mobilization Policy. That 
Board consists of farmers, businessmen, 
representatives of labor, and public 
members—three great economic groups, 
labor, business, agriculture, and also 
public members. 

The National Advisory Board of Mo- 
bilization Policy, under date of April 23, 
yesterday, reported the following find- 
ings and suggestions to the President, 
through its chairman, Dr. John R. Steel- 
man, as a result of a 2-day study of the 
current steel issue: 

1. The Board feels that its function, in 
circumstances such as this, is not to review 
the findings of the Government agency le- 
gally constituted to make such findings, but 
to satisfy itself in the public interest, that 
there has been no special treatment accorded 
to any segment of the economy. 


Mr. President, that was the unanimous 
opinion of the Board. I read further: 

2. The Wage Stabilization Board recom- 
mendations on the steel wage issue are 
within the established policies and regula- 
tions of the agency, and do not provide any 
basis for the suggestion that a new pattern 
has been established or different policies 
adopted. 


What was the vote on that, Mr. Pres- 
ident? The vote was 12 tol. 

3. The steel industry is entitled to such 
price adjustments as are permissible under 


law and the regulations which govern all 
other industries. 


That was a unanimous opinion. 

I digress to say that that there are 
two or three formulas, including the 
Capehart amendment and what is called 
the earning standard. The earning 
standard is that no profit shall go below 
85 percent of that in the best out of 
3 years, from 1946 to 1949. Companies 
can select their three best years. 

The year 1948 was one of the most 
prosperous years in the history of our 
civilization. The earning standard pro- 


. vides that no industry shall receive less 


than 85 percent of the best year’s profits. 
They are entitled to price increases if 
they receive less than 85 percent. After 
the steel companies absorbed all the 
costs of the Wage Stabilization Board’s 
recommendations, and after receiving 
the benefit of the Capehart amendment 
formula, the steel companies would not 
have qualified, under the earning stand- 
ard, because they would have received 
much better than the standard provided, 

What is the fourth point? I read: 

4. It seems only fair that any industry 
whose price structure would substantially 
affect the Nation’s economy should be re- 


quired to justify publicly any request for a 
change in pricing standards, 
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That was approved by a vote of 8 to 5. 
That is a substantial vote. In politics 
if we can get that kind of odds we think 
we have a landslide. 

What is the fifth point, Mr. President? 

5. The National Advisory Board on Mobili- 
zation Policy believes the attacks on the 
integrity of the public members of the Wage 


Stabilization Board to be unfair and unsub- 
stantiated by fact. 


That is the unanimous opinion of the 
National Advisory Board of Mobilization 
Policy. Yet, Mr. President, all over 
America, over the radio, through the 
press, through bulletins, business let- 
ters, special news letters, there have 
been attacks upon the public members 
of the Wage Stabilization Board. I sub- 
mit that they are attacks upon the in- 
tegrity of the Government of the United 
States. I submit that those members 
have a record of integrity, of good per- 
formance, of adequacy, and of honor in 
the past which has not been violated in 
the present. 

I was unable to get from the witness 
of the U. S. Steel Corp. any evidence to 
the contrary. He was unwilling to asso- 
ciate himself with Mr. Randall of the 
Inland Steel Co., who made what I con- 
sider to be a shameful attack upon the 
public members of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. 

Mr. President, I have read into the 
Recorp the statement of the National 
Advisory Board on Mobilization Policy. 
I wish now to refer for a few moments 
to the testimony today of Hon. Robert A. 
Lovett, Secretary of Defense. He is a 
great American. I understand that he 
is not of my political persuasion. I 
understand that if he is in politics he 
may be a member of the other party. 
I know he has served his Nation well. 
He has a great record of public service. 
I am not interested in his politics; I 
am interested, however, in the character 
of the man and in his record of integrity 
and performance. I say that it is un- 
blemished. He did not make any par- 
tisan appeals in any way when he was 
before our committee. He gave testi- 
mony in a public hearing, before the 
press, television, and radio. He pre- 
sented an affidavit which was submitted 
in the current litigation, signed by him, 
Robert A. Lovett, subscribed and sworn 
to on the fourteenth day of April 1952. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the affidavit of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, Mr. Robert A. Lovett, 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the affidavit 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COUNTY OF, ARLINGTON, 
Commonwealth of Virginia: 

Robert A. Lovett, being duly sworn, deposes 
and says that he is the Secretary of Defense 
of the United States and is the principal 
assistant to the President in all matters re- 
lating to the Department of Defense, and 
under the direction of the President, he has 
direction, authority, and control over the 
Department of Defense, including the De- 
partments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
and the Munitions Board. 

Pursuant to these statutory duties and in 
the exercise thereof, he has information 
relating to the problems of procurement, pro- 
duction, distribution, research, and develop- 
ment concerning the logistics requirements 
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of the Armed Forces of the United States 
in weapons, arms, munitions, equipment, 
materials, and all other necessary supplies 
for the Armed Forces of the United States. 

There exists a state of national emergency 
declared by the President on December 16, 
1950. Communist aggression is forcing the 
free world to fight a limited war on the 
battlefield and an unlimited war of prep- 
aration and production. 

United Nations armed forces, largely Amer- 
ican, are today fighting a war with Com- 
munist armies and air forces in Korea. The 
French are fighting Communist forces in 
Indochina. There is a constant threat of 
further Communist military aggression in 
other areas. The men actually fighting 
Communist forces have been armed for the 
most part by American industry, and they 
are relying on American industry to supply 
the weapons and munitions they need in 
daily combat. 

To meet this threat of further aggression, 
we have deployed military forces in Europe 
and elsewhere. Friendly nations have joined 
us and have assigned their own military 
units to hold the line alone and with our 
forces. The Russians are warned in the 
only language they understand that the free 
world stands united in its determination to 
remain free. These men on the line which 
may become the firing line at any time, have 
been armed by western industry, largely 
American, and they are relying on our indus- 
try to supply an essential part of the weapons 
and munitions they must have to defend 
themselves and all of us. 

We and other nations are training large 
numbers of men to increase the forces al- 
ready combat worthy and to replace those 
who have served their turn and done their 
duty. In our case this involves building the 
core of our Nation’s defense—a well-trained 
home force fully equipped with modern 
weapons and equipment. The weapons and 
equipment for this great training effort have 
come and must come largely from American 
industry. 

The. steel industry of the United States 
provides the basic commodity required in the 
manufacture of substantially all weapons, 
arms, munitions and equipment produced 
in the United States. An adequate and con- 
tinuing supply of steel is essential to every 
phase of our defense effort. 

The cessation of production of steel for 
any prolonged period of time would be 
catastrophic. 

It would add to the hazards of our own 
soldiers, sailors and airmen and of other 
fighting men in combat with the enemy. It 
could result in tragedy and disaster. 

It would prevent us from adequately arm- 
ing the military forces now facing the enemy 
on uneasy fronts. 

It would seriously delay us in adequately 
training and arming their replacements and 
reinforcements, and in building the core of 
our Nation's defense, our home force. 

For economic and financial reasons our 
armament program has been stretched out 
approximately a year longer than our mili- 
tary men desired from a purely military point 
of view. A cessation of steel production at 
this time would add materially to the risk 
the stretch-out already entails, thereby in- 
creasing the calculated risk we are taking 
to an unjustifiable point. 

We are now using, for production of mili- 
tary end items (guns, tanks, planes, ships, 
ammunition and other military supplies and 
equipment), the following percentages of 
our total national steel production: 


In addition to such direct military require- 
ments, those activities directly and indis- 
pensably supporting our military effort, such 
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as the atomic energy, petroleum, power, and 
transportation programs and the program 
for broadening our industrial base and in- 
creasing our war potential, require many mile 
lions of tons of steel. 

Considerations of national security make 
it impossible to state publicly the break- 
down of use of various types of steel in 
manufacture of different military weapons 
and equipment. A few examples which can 
be given will show the crisis which a steel 
shut-down would produce, For instance, 
35 percent of national production of one 
form of steel is going into ammunition for 
the use of our Armed Forces and 80 percent 
of such ammunition is going to Korea. 

Since World War II the Armed Forces have 
made great progress in increasing the fire 
power of combat units; the fire power of an 
infantry division is 50 percent greater today 
than it was in World War II. We have sub- 
stituted, insofar as possible, such fire power 
for manpower. 

Our combat techniques are designed to 
employ the industrial strength of the United 
States by the increased use of ammunition 
and other matériel so as to preserve and 
protect to the maximum extent possible the 
lives of our men. 

We have authorized an increase in con- 
sumption rates per gun to the extent of 60 
percent over World War II in certain all- 
important weapons, and we have equipped 
our troops with more artillery and with new- 
ly developed recoilless artillery weapons so 
that a few infantrymen now carry the heavy 
fire power formerly carried by a complete ar- 
tillery unit. 

Such techniques and objectives require a 
greatly increased use of steel. 

Although Korean truce talks are in prog- 
ress and the battle lines are relatively 
stable, our troops are still firing a very 
substantial volume of artillery ammunition. 
There has been a tremendous decrease in the 
number of our casualties in Korea. We are 
holding the line with ammunition and not 
with the lives of our troops. 

Moreover, a sudden and large-scale re- 
sumption of combat in Korea may occur at 
any time; in such case the demand for am- 
munition as well as many other types of 
munitions could vastly increase. 

Another specific example of a critical 
shortage is in stainless steel. Fifteen per- 
cent of all stainless steel produced in the 
United States is used in the manufacture of 
airplane engines, including jets. No jet en- 
gine can be manufactured without substan- 
tial quantities of high alloy steels. 

Therefore, any curtailment in the produc- 
tion of steel even for a short period of time 
will have serious effects on the programs of 
the Department of Defense which are essen- 
tial to national security. A work stoppage 
in the steel industry will result immediately 
in serious curtailment of production of es- 
sentiul weapons and munitions of all kinds; 
if permitted to continue it would weaken 
the defense effort in all critical areas and 
would imperil the safety of our fighting men 
and that of the Nation. 

ROBERT A. LOVETT, 
Secretary of Defense. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
14th day of April 1952. 

RALPH N. STOHL, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires January 1, 1956. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
think it is imperative to note that under 
cross-examination by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], who is the 
chairman of our committee, and I, as 
member of that committee, certain 
points were brought out. What was the 
main point that was brought out? It 
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was based upon the concluding para- 
graph of this excellent affidavit. Lis- 
ten, Mr. President: 

Therefore, any curtailment in the pro- 
duction of steel even for a short period of 
time will have serious effects on the pro- 
grams of the Department of Defense which 
are essential to national security. A work 
stoppage in the steel industry will result 
immediately in serious curtailment of pro- 
duction of essential weapons and muni- 
tions of all kinds; if permitted to continue 
it would weaken the defense effort in all 
critical areas and would imperil the safety 
of our fighting men and that of the Nation, 


Mr. President, Harry S. Truman did 
not write that. President Truman, as 
Commander in Chief, called upon the 
Secretary of Defense to give a frank and 
honest statement on one issue—the effect 
of a steel strike or a cessation of steel 
production. The Secretary of Defense 
testified under oath and it has now been 
made public to the American people. 
It is a matter of public record before 
one of the established committees of 
this body. What did Mr. Lovett say? 
He said that continued production was 
absolutely imperative. As he pointed 
out, one or two days of stoppage of 
production would have meant several 
weeks before we could get back into 
production. Why? Because furnaces 
are cooled? Steel plants do not heat 
furnaces for steel production overnight. 

It takes time—time—lots of time. 

Mr. Lovett further pointed out that 
in the year starting December 1951 and 
continuing to December 1952, we are ac- 
celerating our military production. We 
are at maximum production. We are 
putting on more and more pressure so as 
to provide the maximum amount of end 
items of the military equipment pro- 
gram, in order to be able to taper off in 
1953, 1954, and 1955. 

He pointed out also that we have ex- 
tended our defense production period an 
extra year. He has called that a “stretch- 
out.” He said it was done that way and 
that we took a calculated risk as to our 
security; that it was done in that man- 
ner because of the financial condition 
of the Nation, the heavy budget, and 
the tremendous cost of rearmament, and 
that if we could stretch out the pro- 
gram a little longer, the American econ- 
omy could better withstand it, and the 
American taxpayer could better shoulder 
the burden. 

What else did Mr. Lovett say? Mr. 
President, in his statement he pointed 
out one thing that I think is very im- 
portant, so I shall read it: 

For economic and financial reasons our 
armament program has been stretched out 
approximately a year longer than our mili- 
tary men desired from a purely military 
point of view. 


He said further: 

A cessation of steel production at this time 
would add materially to the risk the stretch- 
out already entails, thereby increasing the 
calculated risk we are taking to an unjus- 
tifiable point. 


I have been debating hot and heavy 
on the Senate floor about the alterna- 
tives which were before the President. 
The Secretary of Defense today was 
asked, “What would you expect a man 
serving as President of the United States 
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to do in the circumstances which existed 
at the time the President acted?” 

I want it made clear that the Secre- 
tary of Defense did not testify in behalf 
of seizure. He did not testify in behalf 
of aninjunction. All he testified to was 
that the President of the United States 
would have been duty bound, morally 
bound, constitutionally bound, to keep 
production continuous—to maintain full 
continuity of production. 

How can continuity of production be 
maintained? Under a Taft-Hartley in- 
junction? Oh, no, Mr. President. No 
man in this honorable body can show 
me how a Taft-Hartley injunction can 
be obtained in less than 5 days. Up un- 
til now, the shortest period of time has 
been 9 days. So all the talk about get- 
ting an injunction simply does not fit 
into the facts about the defense of our 
country, according to testimony which 
was presented between 2:30 and 3:30 
o’clock this afternoon, in the old Su- 
preme Court chamber in the Capitol of 
the United States, by Hon. Robert A. 
Lovett, Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. President, I want the American 
people to think about that. I want the 
American people to think about what 
might have happened. I want the record 
to be crystal clear that it did not happen 
because drastic action was taken. 

Now we in Congress are going to have 
time, as the Senator from Oregon has 
well pointed out, to take action to 
change policies, if need be, to perfect a 
system which will be better than that 
which has obtained in the past to draft 
emergency provisions and enact an 
emergency law, which will meet such 
critical conditions in our national his- 
tory, and give us the safety and the se- 
curity which we desperately need. In 
the meantime, something had to be done. 

Mr. President, I have again reviewed, 
in very sketchy terms, but I think in 
accurate terms—at least, I have con- 
scientiously tried to be accurate and 
factual, according to the testimony be- 
fore our committee—some of the diffi- 
culties and problems involved in this 
very critical case, and likewise some of 
the economic data that have been 
brought to our attention. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to turn 
to another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota has the floor. 


VOTING BY MEMBERS OF THE 
ARMED FORCES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to join the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], who, 
earlier today, introduced a bill to carry 
out some of the recommendations of 
President Truman’s message to the Con- 
gress on March 28, 1952, with regard to 
soldier voting. 

A recent article in the New York Times, 
which I ask be incorporated in the body 
of the Recorp following these remarks, 
states conclusively that more than half 
of the 3,500,000 Americans in the armed 
services are expected to lose their right 
t vote in the forthcoming Presidential 
election unless new legislation is enacted 
immediately in behalf of soldier voting. 
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If democracy is to be meaningful we 
must have full citizen participation. 
The members of the Armed Forces are 
living up to their responsibilities as citi- 
zens to the fullest extent at the sacrifice 
of personal security and comforts and 
the very risk of their lives. To deprive 
them of the right to vote would make a 
mockery of our democratic procedures. 
There are today more than 800,000 men 
serving under Gen. Matthew B. Ridg- 
way in the far-eastern command, to say 
nothing of the wives of many of these 
men living and workingin Japan. They 
will be reduced to second-class citizens 
unless they are given every opportunity 
to vote next November. 

My own State of Minnesota has not 
had as outstanding a record on service- 
men’s voting as I would like to see. In 
1944 only 32.4 percent of servicemen of 
voting age voted during the national 
elections of that year. It is true that 
this was higher than the national aver- 
age of 29.2 percent, but there was much 
room for improvement then and there is 
a tremendous amount of room for im- 
provement remaining. In our State we 
have a restriction that ballots by service- 
men can be applied for only within a 
30-day period prior to the day of the 
election. The Congress has in the past 
recommended that this and other laws 
be amended to provide at least 45 days 
between the time when the ballot is 
available for mailing and election day. 
This interval is necessary because indi- 
viduals and military units are constantly 
being shifted, leaving their mail to catch 
up with them as best it can. Our State 
has a most unfortunate record in this 
respect. The special committee on 
service voting of the American Political 
Science Association, whose excellent and 
noteworthy report provided the basis for 
the recommendations of the President, 
says in this report, “Minnesota is the 
worst offender.” The rule in our State 
is that ballots will be mailed to voters 
not earlier than 12 days before election 
day and must be back by election day. 

It is not my desire at this time to make 
a thorough State analysis of the law nor 
of the statutes in various States. I 
merely want to associate myself again 
with the sponsor of the bill, the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Green], who 
today introduced the bill, and to express 
my hope that the Senate will act expe- 
ditiously in favor of this legislation 
which we are introducing and sup- 
porting. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a letter signed by President 
Truman to Dr. Luther Gulick, president 
of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, printed in the body of the Rec- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WITT HOUSE, 
Washington, April 7, 1952. 
Mr. LUTHER GULICK, 
President, the American Political Science 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Guiick: I wish to thank you 
and the members of the special committee 
on service voting of the American Political 
Science Association for the outstanding re- 
port on Voting in the Armed Forces which 
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you sent me with your recent letter. This 
report more than fulfills my request to the 
American Political Science Association for 
an analysis of the progress made on soldier 
voting and recommendations for steps to be 
taken to see that a maximum number of 
servicemen vote this year. 

As you can see from the attached message 
to Congress of March 28, 1952, many of my 
recommendations are based on this fine, 
impartial report. 

The report is particularly valuable for its 
analysis of the State voting laws and its 
recommendations for the steps which are 
necessary to improve them. It is also very 
helpful to have an analysis of our wartime 
experience with Federal legislation on serv- 
icemen’s voting and the suggestions of your 
committee with regard to Federal legisla- 
tion in the future. 

For some time I have been increasingly 
impressed by the genuine public service per- 
formed by the American Political Sctence 
Association. The reports of the associa- 
tion’s committees on political parties and 
reapportionment—to mention only two— 
have been helpful in clarifying a number 
of issues of vital importance to our form 
of government. People need an organiza- 
tion like this to study government and poli- 
tics in a scientific way without a lot of 
drum-beating and headline-hunting. I 
hope your association will continue to make 
studies like this which contribute to the im- 
provement of this great Republic of ours. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. Truman. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Members of the Senate are aware that 
the American Political Science Associa- 
tion appointed a special committee on 
service voting. The study is a vital 
problem of democracy which now faces 
the Congress and the States. President 
Truman sent a message to Congress on 
March 28, 1952, making recommenda- 
tions on servicemen’s voting based to a 
large extent on the outstanding report on 
Voting in the Armed Forces, written by 
the distinguished committee. 

It is my hope that the Congress will 
see fit to act on those recommendations 
in the very near future. If democracy 
is to be meaningful, it is essential that 
we pay immediate attention to the need 
of making it possible and easy for mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces to vote in the 
forthcoming November elections. 

I also want at this time to pay my 
personal respects to the following mem- 
bers of the special committee on service 
voting of the American Political Science 
Association: 

Dr. Paul T. David, chairman, senior 
staff member, Brookings Institution. 

Prof. Wm. B. Prendergast, secretary, 
Department of Government, United 
States Naval Academy. 

Gen. Robert Cutler, president, Old 
Colony Trust Co., Boston. 

Prof. Samuel J. Eldersveld, depart- 
ment of political science, University of 
Minnesota. 

Bertram M. Gross, formerly on the 
Council of Economic Advisers to the 
President, now director, research divi- 
sion, Democratic National Committee. 

Prof. Alexander Heard, department of 
political science, University of North 
Carolina. 

Dr. Edw. H. Litchfield, executive direc- 
tor, American Political Science Associa- 
tion. 
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Mr. Robt. Scammon, Chief of Division 
of Research for Western Europe, Depart- 
ment of State. 

Mrs. Kathryn H. Stone, League of 
Women Voters. 

I ask unanimous consent to have an 
article published in the New York Times 
of March 23, 1952, and an editorial pub- 
lished in New York Times of March 30, 
1952, printed at the conclusion.of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
and the editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of March 23, 
1952] 


Stare AESENTEE BALLOT Laws LIKELY To 
Halve Troop VOTE 


(By James Reston) 


WasSHINGTON, March 23—More than half of 
the 3,500,000 Americans in the armed services 
and the 200,000 United States civilians now 
living overseas are expected to lose their 
right to vote in the forthcoming Presidential 
election unless many States change the laws 
and regulations now covering absentee vot- 
ing. 

Despite all the demands in the last war 
that United States soldiers should at least 
have the right to vote in Presidential elec- 
tions, the situation now is in some ways 
worse than it was in 1944 when only 2,691,- 
160 of the 12,000,000 in the armed services 
actually sent in absentee ballots. 

At that time, special legislation was passed 
to make it easier for officers and enlisted men 
residing out of their home States to vote. 
Since then, however, much of that tempo- 
rary enabling legislation has expired, and in 
many States nothing has been done to deal 
with the fact that the United States now 
has a very large number of soldiers and 
civilians serving overseas. 

For example, there now are more than 
800,000 men serving under Gen. Matthew B. 
Ridgway in the Far Eastern Command—to 
say nothing of the wives of many of these 
men, and other American civilians living and 
working in Japan. 

Similarly, there are now about 250,000 
United States soldiers and their wives living 
in Germany or elsewhere in Europe. Most of 
these are not expected to vote in November 
despite an active campaign by the Pentagon 
to make known to all military personnel 
the precise regulations governing absentee 
balloting. 

In some States a soldier or a civilian work- 
ing, say, in the United States Embassy in 
India cannot vote under any circumstances 
simply because no provision has been made 
for absentee voting. 

In six States, all voters must register in 
person within the State, even if they are in 
the armed services. 

In 20 of the 48 States, the absentee bal- 
lot will not be sent out until 30 days before 
the last day on which it will be counted, 
although the Pentagon estimates that it 
takes at least 45 days in order to be sure 
that the ballot is delivered, signed and re- 
turned. 

In other words, the chances are that most 
of the ballots requested by men from these 
States never will get counted even if the 
men have enough patience to put up with 
the present intricate system of applying for 
the right to vote. 

If anything, the situation is even worse 
in primary elections. Because of the last- 
minute decision in Minnesota to count write- 
in ballots, overseas service men and civilians 
from that State did not have any chance 
to write in their preferences in last week's 


rimary. 

And in the other important primary, in 
New Hampshire, no overseas member of the 
armed services from that State voted be- 
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cause New Hampshire makes absolutely no 
provision for absentee voting in primary 
elections. 

DEFICIENCIES ARE LISTED 

The known deficiencies in existing State 
laws affecting servicemen overseas, service- 
men based out of their own State, and civil- 
tans working abroad are as follows: 

No provision for absentee voting: New 
Mexico, South Carolina. 

No provision for absentee voting by serv- 
icemen who dre members of the Regular 
Military Establishment: Texas. 

Registration in person required even of 
servicemen: Alabama, Florida, South Caro- 
lina, Delaware, Louisiana, Utah. 

Special form of ballot application re- 
quired; standardized armed services post- 
card ballot application accepted, if at all, 
only as an application for a State applica- 
tion to vote: Florida, Moi.tana, West Vir- 
ginia, Indiana, Utah. 

Ballot will not be sent out until 30 days 
or less before the last date on which it will 
be received for counting: Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Montana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Wisconsin, 

In Alabama, Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, Texas and Wisconsin a kal- 
lot will not be sent out until 21 days or less 
before the last date on which it will be 
received for counting. 

The total number of States appearing in 
the above lists is 24, of which nine are listed 
twice and two, three times. In addition, 
there are these States in which the date 
of ballot availability is unknown and may 
be inadequate: Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Tennessee and Wyoming. 

In most of the States where deficiencies 
exist, corrective action will not be possible 
in 1952 unless the legislatures are called 
into special session. 

CAMPAIGN BY PENTAGON 

Only 16 State legislatures will be in reg- 
ular session this year. Included among this 
number are only a few of the States where 
legislation is needed to meet existing defi- 
ciencies. In 13 States the sessions begin 
in January and, where not already ended, 
early adjournment is anticipated. 

Officials of the Pentagon are now engaged 
in a campaign to make men and women in 
the armed services aware of the regulations 
covering absentee voting. Voting officers 
have been appointed in all three services 
down to the company level. Posters have 
been produced and now are displayed in 
many Army and Navy camps. 

At the same time, President Truman has 
had a study made of the problem and is 
understood to have a detailed report under 
consideration at the present time. 

Neither by education within the armed 
services or by Federal legislation, however, 
is this problem likely to be dealt with effec- 
tively. The only effective corrective lies in 
a public demand for legislation at the State 
level. There is no such demand, for in most 
States even many of those citizens who are 
running get-out-the-vote campaigns are not 
conscious that the problem exists. 


From the New York Times of March 30, 
1952] 


THE SOLDIER VOTE 


President Truman's request for action to 
insure voting rights for soldiers now efec- 
tively deprived of the franchise should re- 
ceive immediate and favorable response. Of 
all American citizens certainly none deserves 
the ballot more than the men and women 
serving in the Armed Forces. This is the 
very group that in exactly half the States 
stands to lose the basic right of democratic 
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citizenship because of the “patchwork quilt 
of complicated and conflicting regulations.” 

Some States make no provision at all for 
absentee voting. Some require registration 
by servicemen in person. Some do not mail 
out absentee ballots sufficiently in advance 
to permit their return from distant lands 
in time for counting. The result of these 
and other impediments in the way of full 
and free soldier voting is that a large pro- 
portion of the 2,500,000 eligible American 
men and women in service (not to mention 
the 200,000 civilians overseas) is expected to 
have no voice in the 1952 election unless 
remedial legislation is promptly passed. 

On the basis of a study made at his request 
by the American Political Science Association 
Mr. Truman offers a series of specific pro- 
posals that might be called a GI bill of 
voting rights. Although the President points 
out that “the best and most effective way to 
assure service people of their right to vote is 
through State action,” he notes that Con- 
gress has a responsibility, too. For instance, 
he suggests revival, on a temporary basis and 
with needed improvements, of the Federal 
ballot that was used in 1944 to permit serv- 
icemen to vote for candidates at least for 
Federal office. Even in 1944 only 2,500,000 
of 9,000,000 eligible voters in the Armed 
Forces exercised the franchise, and Presi- 
dent Truman warns that that record is “bet- 
ter than it is likely to be this year unless 
prompt action is taken.” 

However, the basic cure for this essentially 
undemocratic situation lies with the States. 
So far as final elections (as distinct from 
primaries) are concerned, we are glad to 
note that New York’s record is clean. But 
the barriers to absentee voting that are so 
prevalent throughout the Union are anach- 
ronisms that the legislatures can and 
cought to wipe out, even if special sessions 
have to be called this year. We are sure 
that President Truman's suggestions on this 
important subject will be widely endorsed 
in principle; and now it is primarily up to 
our legislators—Federal and State—to put 
them into practice. 


POSTMASTERS AND POLITICS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
from the April 18 issue of the New York 
Times entitled “Postmasters and Poli- 
tics” be printed in the body of the REC- 
orD at this point, and I commend it to 
the attention of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, and all the other 
Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POSTMASTERS AND POLITICS 

True to his word, the President has sent up 
three more reorganization plans to Capitol 
Hill, and there are reports of others in the 
making. Mr. Truman has evidently deter- 
mined at last that the final year of his ad- 
ministration shall be marked by a burst of 
effort to give effect to some of the major 
governmental reforms recommended by the 
Eoover Commission. It is very much in the 
public interest that he succeed in this under- 
taking. 

First this year came the proposal to re- 
organize the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
which Congress accepted despite some par- 
tisan opposition. And now there have fol- 
lowed the three plans to put the responsi- 
bility of appointing postmasters, United 
States marshals, and some customs officers 
where it belongs—in the hands of the re- 
spective departmental heads. 
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The historic Presidential power of naming 
thousands of subordinate officials (with ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate) has tradi- 
tionally been an important source of patron- 
age. But it has also been an administrative 
headache to a long line of Presidents, it has 
guaranteed the injection of political consid- 
erations into branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment where political considerations should 
have no place, and it has unavoidably inter- 
fered with efficient execution of the public 
business, 

More than 20,000 first-, second-, and third- 
class postmasters are affected by the Presi- 
dent’s proposal. Even now they are examined 
by the Civil Service Commission; but since 
under the present system their appointment 
is in the last analysis political, their loyalties 
can hardly be expected to be exclusively non= 
political. The new plan will presumably re- 
sult in filling vacancies in these positions 
strictly on a basis of merit, and—if it is too 
much to expect that it will entirely remove 
politics from the post office—at least it should 
go far toward encouraging the development 
of a professional career service right to the 
top of the ladder. 

Furthermore, as the President pointed out, 
one of the basic objectives of the Hoover 
Commission recommendation was the crea- 
. tion of clear lines of accountability through- 
out the Federal establishment. A long step 
toward the end is taken by transferring the 
appointive power to the man who is directly 
responsible for the actions of his subordi- 
nates. 

Another incidental but significant advan- 
tage is that this move wipes out an entirely 
unnecessary source of friction between the 
President and the Senate, of which there are 
far too many. While applying with especial 
force to the postmasters, these arguments 
extend with equal logic to the handful of 
customs officials in the Treasury Department 
and the few-score marshals in the Justice 
Department who also are affected by the pro- 
posed plans. 

The attempt to get postmasters as far out 
of politics as possible hes for scores of years 
been one of the prime objectives of almost 
all governmental reformers. Appointees of 
the party in power at the time of the change 
naturally profit from the change, but that is 
almost inevitable. The nonpartisan Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report has gone 
so far as to say that “this is the most im- 
portant step in Federal personnel manage- 
ment since 1883.“ when the basic civil-serv- 
ice law was adopted. There are many more 
improvements to be made in the administra- 
tion of the Post Office Department that this 
proposal does not even touch, and we hope 
that they will be coming along in time. 

But at the moment these three plans are 
what the Congress has before it. Despite the 
temptations of an election year, it is up to 
Congress to support the President in this 
significant reform, 


SUCCESSFUL BATTLE AGAINST 
COMMUNISM 


Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a statement 
entitled Our Successful Battle Against 
Communism.” It is a statement which 
demonstrates conclusively that the ad- 
ministration of President Truman has 
successfully produced an effective pro- 
gram in opposition to communism and 
to the forces of totalitarianism, both 
here in the United States and all over 
the world. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Our SUCCESSFUL BATTLE AGAINST COMMUNISM 

The Democratic administration has fought 
communism all over the world. 

Our dollars and our strength have stiffened 
the backbone of free countries, helped mo- 
bilize their armies, inspired people to turn 
the tide against Communist parties. Our 
radio transmitters carrying the message of 
truth and democracy have ‘penetrated all 
parts of the world including the areas behind 
the iron curtain. 

In 1947 the Truman doctrine speedily and 
powerfully threw up the battlements that 
saved Greece and Turkey from Communist 
engulfment. 

Since 1948 the Marshall plan has been 
keeping Europe's factory chimneys smoking. 
Europe is equipped to defend itself against 
the Communist danger. 

In 1949 the North Atlantic Treaty told 
Stalin that the free world will stand together 
against aggression. From the treaty has 
grown NATO, a formidable military organ- 
ization poised to stop Communist aggression 
on the Elbe, not the Hudson. 

In Korea we are backing words with ac- 
tion. Communist armed aggression has been 
pushed back. 

All of these measures have had to weather 
the furious opposition of some Republican 
obstructionists of the Taft-McCarthy school, 
the penny pinchers who see no need for ex- 
pensive equipment for our soldiers, sailors, 
marines and airmen. The flames of com- 
munism, according to these Republicans, can 
be blown out by the breath of blowhards. 

Now let’s look at the record at home: 


I. SUMMARY OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


1. The Communist Party has been fully 
discredited 


President Truman, Goverhment executives, 
and leaders of the Democratic Party have 
forcefully demonstrated that the Communist 
Party is nothing less than an arm of the 
Soviet military machine. Strong and ef- 
fective measures have protected the Ameri- 
can people from subversive deception. 


2. Communist Party membership is 
dwindling away 

On January 24, 1952, FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover pointed out: “The membership of 
the Communist Party in 1949 totaled 54,- 
174. In 1950 it totaled 52,669. In 1951 it 
totaled 43,217. Today the membership is 
31.608.“ (Hearings, Department of Justice 
Appropriation Bill 1953, House of Represent- 
atives, p. 174.) 


3. The transmission belt no longer works 


The chief of American Communists once 
testified that the party transmits its ideas 
mainly through front organizations. Today, 
these are disintegrated and exposed. Fellow- 
travelers have grown disillusioned. Attempts 
to launch new fronts consistently fail. 

4. The party's footholds are lost 

Once able to exert influence through its 
stooges in labor and community organiza- 
tions, Communist supporters have been de- 
posed in group after group. 

II, THE METHOD USED 
1. Prosperity—it’s DDT to Reds 

Communism and fascism both thrive on 
depression and poverty. People who have 
good jobs, assured futures, happy families, 
don’t want communism, 

The Democrats brought prosperity. The 
average worker's weekly pay rose on the aver- 
age from $17 in 1932 to $65 in 1951. Ad- 
justing for price changes, and after Federal 
taxes, the increase was still 90 percent. Our 
people are living and eating better. 
Twenty-four million Americans own their 
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own homes today, compared to 14,000,000 in 
1929. Forty million Americans own auto- 
mobiles today, compared to 20,000,000 in 
1929. Personal finances have risen from a 
deficit of $1,400,000,000 in 1932 to a savings 
balance of $17,200,000,000 in 1951. 

You can’t sell communism in the United 
States today. 


2. Strong, democratic labor unions stop 
communism cold 


Communism tries to use labor unions for 
its own ends. Without a labor base, it is 
lost. In supporting free and democratic 
unions, the Democrats have struck a power- 
ful blow against communism. 

The American labor movement has never 
been hospitable to communism. Workers 
know that there is no unionism, no collec- 
tive bargaining, in Russia. Traveling under 
false colors, Communists and their stooges 
have occasionally been able to make head- 
way. But since 1945, union labor, thoroughly 
aroused, has conducted an indignant and 
effective purge, eliminating Communists and 
fellow travelers from all positions of im- 
portance in the great American labor group- 
ings. 

3. Legal action by Federal Government 

against Communists 


Under the Constitution, we do not prose- 
cute men for thoughts. We can and do 
prosecute men who are embarked upon a 
conspiracy to overthrow the Government— 
and that is just what the Communist Party is. 

As a result of patient investigation and 
aggressive and skillful prosecution by the 
Department of Justice, the top leadership of 
the Communist Party has been tried, con- 
victed, and jailed and the secondary leader- 
ship has been indicted. Conspiracy directed 
by a foreign power has been suppressed, but 
political freedom has remained intact. 

Prompt prosecutions have supported con- 
gressional investigations of Communist ac- 
tivities. The citizenship of Harry Bridges was 
revoked. Large numbers of alien Commu- 
nists have been deported. 


4. Legal action by Federal Government 
against espionage agents 
As a result of teamwork between many 
Government agencies and officials, swift 
retribution has come to espionage agents 
who have sought to obtain secret informa- 
tion on behalf of Russia. 


5. Safeguards against subversion and 
infiltration 


Democratic Congresses during Democratic 
administrations have set up insuperable bars 
against Communist subversion of our in- 
stitutions and Communist infiltration in the 
Government. 

We have made it unlawful for a Commu- 
nist to hold a Government job. The 
Atomic Energy Act sets up new rigid stand- 
ards to prevent the leak of atomic secrets— 
no atomic secret has ever been stolen under 
the civillan-controlled Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

And the loyalty program for Federal em- 
ployees, set up by President Truman, utilizes 
the FBI to screen each and every person on 
the payroll of the Federal Government. Of 
its effectiveness, Life magazine said on Oc- 
tober 1, 1951: “If Houdini were a suspected 
Communist, he couldn't get near a sensitive 
Government payroll today. In short, Com- 
munist infiltration of Government is no 
longer a legitimate worry.” 


6. We have identified and isolated the real 
Communists 


Mud slinging and name calling have al- 
Ways been a popular device with unscrupu- 
lous campaigners. 

To use the word “Communist” as a loose 
and handy epithet to fling at any political 
opponent is to do the Communists a tre- 
It hampers efforts to ex- 


mendous service. 
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pose them by creating confusion: Mud- 
slinging of this sort provides a sandstorm 
which blinds people to the operations of the 
real Communists. 

Today, when our Nation is at grips with 
the serious world-wide threat of commu- 
nism, it is important to our very existence 
to identify and mark the real Communists in 
the United States. The administration is 
doing this in a swift, yet accurate and me- 
thodical way, and is succeeding in the task 
of eliminating the danger of subversion and 
infiltration. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE TO SUBMIT 
REPORTS AND FILE NOTICES OF 
MOTIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that during the 
recess of the Senate the Committee on 
Appropriations be authorized to submit 
reports and file motions calling for the 
suspension of rules. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Subsequently, Mr. Cuavez, from the 
Committee on Appropriations to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 7151) mak- 


ing appropriations for the Department. 


of Labor, the Federal Security Agency, 
and related independent agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and 
for other purposes, reported it with 
amendments, and submitted a report 
(No. 1486) thereon, 


NOTICES OF MOTIONS TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. CHAVEZ subsequently submitted 
the following notices of motions to sus- 
pend the rules: 


In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 7151) 
making appropriations for the Department 
of Labor, the Federal Security Agency, and 
related independent agencies, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1953, and for other 
purposes, the following amendment, namely: 
On page 2, in line 15, after “$1,764,600”, in- 
sert the following “Provided, That the com- 
pensation of the Solicitor shall be $14,800 
per annum.” 


In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give no- 
tice in writing that it is my intention to 
move to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI 
for the purpose of proposing to the bill 
(H. R. 7151) making appropriations for the 
Department of Labor, the Federal Security 
Agency, and related independent agencies, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and for 
other purposes, the following amendment, 
namely: After section 706, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 707. The Secretary of Labor here- 
after is authorized without regard to sec- 
tion 505 of the Classification Act of 1949 to 
place the position of Director, Office of 
Budget and Management, in grade GS-17 in 
the General Schedule established by the 
Classification Act of 1949 so long as the posi- 
tion is held by the present incumbent. 

“The Administrator of the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency hereafter is authorized without 
regard to section 505 of the Classification 
Act of 1949 to place the position of Director, 
Budget and Finance, in grade GS-17 in the 
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General Schedule established by the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949 so long as the position 
is held by the present incumbent.” 


Subsequently, Mr. CuHavez also sub- 
mitted two amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 7151, 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Federal Security 
Agency, and related independent agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1953, and for other purposes, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

(For text of amendments referred to, 
see the foregoing notices.) 


ACTION BY APPROPRIATIONS COM- 
MITTEE RESTRICTING USE OF 
FUNDS FOR SEIZURE OF PRIVATE 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to take a moment to inform the 
Senate that the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, which has this after- 
noon reported the Labor and Federal Se- 
curity bill, added to that bill the same 
amendment which had been added to a 
previous bill relative to the restriction 
on the use of funds for the seizure of 
any private industry without legislative 
authority of the Congress. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SIGNING OF 
ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RES- 
OLUTIONS DURING RECESS OF 
THE SENATE 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 

that the Presiding Officer be authorized 

to sign enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions during the recess of the Senate 
over the week end. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLEMENTs in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


CONFIRMATION OF NOMINATIONS 
IN THE ARMED FORCES—NOMI- 
NATIONS REPORTED 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Armed Services Committee, 
I report approximately 50 nominations 
relating to the appointment or reap- 
pointment of general or flag officers in 
the military services. These nomina- 
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tions are unanimously reported by the 
committee, and I ask that these nom- 
inations be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

I also report from the same commit- 
tee approximately 3,500 nominations re- 
lating to routine promotion or original 
appointment of members of the military 
Services. All these nominations are be- 
low the general or flag-officer rank in 
nature, and they have been before the 
committee from 1 week to several weeks, 
and were unanimously ordered reported 
by the committee this morning. All 
these nominations were printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at the time of 
their receipt by the Senate. In order to 
avoid the expense of reprinting them— 
and I understand that expense may 
amount to anywhere from $600 to $1,000, 
probably nearer $1,000—I ask unanimous 
consent that these routine nominations 
be confirmed at this time, and that the 
bina pd be notified of the confirma- 

ons. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, although 1 
shall not object, I believe the Senate 
should know that these nominations 
were ordered reported from the Armed 
Services Committee by unanimous vote. 
Furthermore, the procedure requested 
by the Senator from Mississippi in con- 
nection with the routine nominations is 
the customary procedure and practice in 
connection with routine nominations of 
this kind. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. I 
point out that the unanimous-consent 
request Iam making does not relate to 
the general or flag officers, such as Gen- 
eral Vandenberg or General Twining, 
but relates only to the so-called minor 
officers, and I make this request only for 
the purpose of saving from $600 to $1,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi? 

Without objection, the routine nomi- 
nations just referred to are confirmed; 
and, without objection, the President 
will be immediately notified of the con- 
firmations. 

The nominations which were not con- 
firmed, were ordered to be placed on the 
executive calendar, as follows: 

Lt. Gen. William Henry Harrison Morris, 
Jr., commander in chief, Caribbean (major 
general, U. S. Army), to be placed on the 
retired list in the grade of lieutenant general; 

Maj. Gen. Horace Logan McBridge, United 
States Army, for appointment as commander 
in chief, Caribbean, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant general, and as lieutenant general in 
the Army of the United States; 

Maj. Gen. Leonard Dudley Heaton and 
Brig. Gen. Silas Beach Hays, Army of the 
United States (colonels, Medical Corps, U. 8. 
Army), to be brigadier generals, Medical 
Corps; 

Maj. Gen. Walter Leo Weible and sundry 
other officers for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States; 

Brig. Gen. William Henry Abendroth, and 
sundry other officers for temporary appoint- 
ment in the Army of the United States; 

Maj. Gen. George Francis Ferry, and sun- 
dry other officers for appointment in the 
National Guard of the United States of the 
Army of the United States: 

Gen. Hoyt Sanford Vandenberg (major 
general, Regular Air Force), United States 
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Air Force, for reappointment as Chief of 
Staff, United States Air Force, with rank of 
general; 

Gens. Nathan Farragut Twining and Curtis 
Emerson LeMay (major generals, Regular Air 
Force), United States Air Force, to be com- 
manding general, Strategic Air Command, 
and Vice Chief of Staff, United States Air 
Force, respectively, with rank of general; 

Lt. Gen. Howard Arnold Craig (major 
general, Regular Air Force), United States 
Air Force, to be Commandant, National War 
College, with rank of lieutenant general; 

Robert L. Dennison, and sundry other of- 
ficers for permanent appointment in the 
Navy; 

Alfred R. Harris for permanent promotion 
to the grade of rear admiral in the Dental 
Corps of the Navy; 

Henry C. Daniel, and sundry other officers 
for temporary appointment in the Navy; and 

Vice Adm. Thomas L. Sprague, United 
States Navy, when retired, to be placed on 
the retired list with the rank of vice admiral. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will proceed to state the nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William J. Sebald to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Pienipotentiary 
of the United States of America to 
Burma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed, 


TECHNICAL COOPERATION 
ADMINISTRATION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Stanley Andrews to be Technical 
Cooperation Administrator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


COMMISSIONER OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA : 
The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Renah F. Camalier to be Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REDEVEL- 
OPMENT LAND AGENCY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Mark Lansburgh to be a member 
of the District of Columbia Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Without objection, the President will 
be immediately notified of all nomina- 
tions confirmed this day. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
move that the Senate now stand in re- 
cess until 12 o'clock noon on Monday 
next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o'clock and 12 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess to Monday, April 28, 
1952, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 24, 1952: 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

Thomas E. Murray, of New York, to be a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission 
for a term of 5 years expiring June 30, 1957. 
(Reappointment.) 

IN THE Navy 

Vice Adm. John H. Cassady, United States 
Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and al- 
lowances of a vice admiral while serving as 
a fleet commander. 

Vice Adm. Matthias B. Gardner, United 
States Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, 
and allowances of a vice admiral while serv- 
ing as Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
(Air). 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 24, 1952: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
William J. Sebald, of the District of Co- 
lumbia to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Burma. 


TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Stanley Andrews, of Arkansas, to be Tech- 


nical Cooperation Administrator. 
COMMISSIONER OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Renah F. Camalier, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia for a term of 3 years and until 
his successor is appointed and qualified. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT LAND 
AGENCY 


Mark Lansburgh, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be a member of the District of Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment Land Agency, term 
of 5 years from March 4, 1952. 


IN THE ARMY 


The nominations of Robert Ludwig Acker- 
son et al. for appointment in the Regular 
Army of the United States in the grade of 
second lieutenant, effective June 3, 1952, 
upon their graduation at the United States 
Military Academy under the provisions of 
section 506 of the Officer Personnel Act of 
1947 (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.), which 
were confirmed today, were received by the 
Senate on April 16, 1952, and appear in full 
in the Senate proceedings of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for that date under the cap- 
tion “Nominations,” beginning with the 
name of Robert Ludwig Ackerson, which 
appears on page 4048, and ending with the 
name of Kenneth John Keating, on page 
4049. 

The nominations of James W. Helt et al. 
for appointment in the Army, which were 
confirmed today, were received by the Sen- 
ate on March 12, 1952, and appear in full in 
the Senate proceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for that day under the caption “Nom- 
inations,” beginning with the name of James 
W. Helt, which appears on page 2184, and 
ending with the name of Samuel B. Whig- 
ham, Jr., appearing on the same page. 

The nomination of Rosa M. Belle, N900254, 
for appointment in the Army Nurse Corps, in 
the Regular Army of the United States, in 
the grade of second lieutenant, was con- 
firmed today. 

REGULAR Arn FORCE 
PROMOTIONS 

The nominations of Ann Duffy et al. for 
promotion in the Regular Air Force, which 
were confirmed today, were received by the 
Senate on March 24, 1952, and appear in 
full in the Senate proceedings of the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for that day under the 
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caption “Nominations,” beginning with the 
name cf Ann Duffy, which appears on page 
2752, and ending with the name of Barbara 
Louise Northrup, which is shown on page 
2756. 
APPOINTMENTS 

The nominations of Nicholas M. Azzato 
et al. for appointment in the Regular Air 
Force and the nominations of Robert L. Able 
et al. for appointment in the Regular Air 
Force, which were confirmed today, were re- 
ceived by the Senate on April 9, 1952, and 
appear in full in the Senate proceedings of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp under the cap- 
tion “Nominations,” beginning with the 
name of Nicholas M. Azzato, of the first 
group mentioned, which appears on page 
3850, and ending with the last name of the 
second group above-mentioned, that of 
Miriam Bleyer, which is shown on page 3851. 


In THE Navy 


The following-named line officers of the 
Navy for permanent appointment in the 
Supply Corps of the Navy with ranks as 
indicated: 

Lt. Comdr. Ciay Harold 

Lt. John M. Smith 

Lt. (jg) Bernard E. Bassing 

Lt. (jg) Rex C. Eaton, Jr. 

Lt. (jg) Reginald G. Ferrell 

Lt. (jg) Donald J. Loudon 

Lt. (jg) Andrew J. Owens 

Lt. (jg) Brent C. Rosa 

Lt. (jg) Carl A. Young 


The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to the grades indicated in the 
Dental Corps of the Navy: 


LIEUTENANT 
Henry T. Mumme, Jr. 
LIEUTENANTS (JUNIOR GRADE’ 


Paul M. Leyden 
Joseph P. Skellchock 


The following-named to be ensigns in the 
Nurse Corps of the Navy: - 


Mary F. Allyn Beatrice M. Currier 
June M. Armaly Noreen E. Dwyer 
Emily J. Chalker Frances E. Jost 
Elnora J. Cowden Rose A. Nevers 


The following-named officers to be lieuten- 
ants (junior grade) in the Nurse Corps of 
the Navy in lieu of lieutenants as previously 
nominated and confirmed: 

Marian H. Connor 

Marie Y. LeClair 


The following-named line officers of the 
Navy for permanent appointment in the 
Civil Engineers Corps of the Navy with the 
rank of ensign: 
Paul W. Forehand 
Theodore J. Larson Walter R. Wagner 
Pharo A. Phelps Caryll R. Whipple. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY 

The nominations of George M. Holley et 
al. for permanent appointment in the Navy, 
which were confirmed today, were received 
by the Senate on March 31, 1952, and appear 
in full in the Senate proceedings of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for that day, under 
the caption “Nominations,” beginning with 
the name of George M. Holley, which is 
shown on page 3181, and ending with the 
the name of Eugene C. Walter, which ap- 
pears on page 3183. 

The nominations of William B. Abbott 
III et al. for appointment in the Navy or in 
the Marine Corps, as indicated, which were 
confirmed today, were received by the Sen- 
ate on March 31, 1952, and appear in full in 
the Senate proceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for that day under the caption “Nom- 
inations,” beginning with the name of 


John B. Stetson 


William B. Abbott III. which appears on 
page 3180, and ending with the name of 
Willis P. Ude, which appears on page 3181. 
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The nominations of Thomas R. Abernethy 
et al. for appointment in the Marine Corps, 
and the nominations of Willis E. Bean et al, 
for appointment in the Navy, which were con- 
firmed today, were received by the Senate 
on March 14, 1952, and appear in full in the 
Senate proceedings of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for that day, under the caption 
“Nominations,” beginning with the name of 
Thomas R. Abernethy, which is shown on 
page 2343, and ending with the name of 
Irvie L. Reese, which is shown on page 2344, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, APRIL 24, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, who art the source of 
life and light, of insight and inspiration, 
may we be conscious of the directing 
power of Thy spirit as we endeavor to 
find the right answer to the difficult 
problems of our day and generation. 

Grant that we may never make terms 
with doubt and despair but may we for- 
tify and strengthen our souls with a 
greater faith that the Lord God om- 
nipotent rules the universe. 

Help us to realize that the problems 
of humanity cannot be solved on a 
merely economic basis and that it is 
not enough to provide mankind with 
food and raiment and shelter. 

May we have the wisdom to see and 
understand that man, created in the 
divine image, cannot live by bread alone 
and that he needs and longs for the 
spiritual blessings of the kingdom of 
God. 

Hear us in the name of the Christ who 
came to show us the way to the more 
abundant life. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on April 24, 1952, the Presi- 
dent approved and signed a joint reso- 
lution of the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 427. Joint resolution making ap- 
propriations for disaster relief for the fiscal 
year 1952, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 4645) entitled “An act for the re- 
lief of Mrs, Marguerite A. Brumell.” 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. LANGER 
members of the joint select committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided 
for in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposition of 
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certain records of the United States Gov- 
ernment,” for the disposition of execu- 
tive papers referred to in the report of 
the Archivist of the United States num- 
bered 52-18. 


FURTHER EXTENSION OF CERTAIN 
CHARTERS OF VESSELS TO CITI- 
ZENS OF REPUBLIC OF PHILIP- 
PINES 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 
144. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That, notwithstanding any 
other provisions of existing law, the Secretary 
of Commerce is authorized to extend further 
and continue the present charters of vessels 
to citizens of the Republic of the Philippines, 
which charters were made and entered into 
under the terms of section 306 (a) of the 
act of April 30, 1946 (Public Law 370, 79th 
Cong.), and were authorized to be extended 
under the provisions of the joint resolution 
approved April 28, 1951 (Public Law 25, 82d 
Cong.). Such charters may be further ex- 
tended for such periods of time and under 
such terms and conditions as the Secretary 
may, from time to time, determine to be 
required in the interest of the economy of 
the Philippines, but any such charter shall 
contain a provision requiring that the vessel 
shall be operated only in the interisland 
commerce in the Philippines. No such ves- 
sel shall be continued under charter, as au- 
thorized herein, beyond the completion of 
the first voyage terminating after June 30, 
1953. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


INVESTIGATION AND STUDY OF 
WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 532 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, acting as a whole or by 
subcommittee, is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full and complete investiga- 
tion and study of the Wage Stabilization 
Board, including its regional boards and 
panels, for the purpose of and in order to 
determine whether and to what extent the 
Wage Stabilization Board, its regional 
boards, and panels (1) have exceeded their 
authority and jurisdiction with respect to 
labor disputes, particularly those involv- 
ing nonwage or other issues outside the scope 
of wage stabilization, and (2) have violated 
or failed to respect the national labor policy 
as expressed in the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act, the Defense Production Act, and 
other applicable laws with regard to collec- 
tive bargaining and the settlement of labor- 
management disputes, including but not 
limited to disputes with respect to the union 
shop. 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House 
is not in session) as soon as practicable dur- 
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ing the present Congress the results of its 
investigation and study together with such 
recommendations as it deems advisable. 
For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee or subcommittee is 
authorized to sit and act during the pres- 
ent Congress at such times and places with- 
in the United States, its Territories, and 
possessions, whether the House is in ses- 
sion, has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold 
such hearings, and to require, by subpena 
or otherwise, the attendance and testimony 
of such witnesses and the production of such 
books, records, correspondence, memoranda, 
papers, and documents, as it deems neces- 
sary. Subpenas may be issued under the 
signature of the chairman of the committee 
or any member of the committee designated 
by him, and may be served by any person 
designated by such chairman or member. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 61] 
Aandahl Flood Morrison 
Abernethy Forand Murray, Wis 
Allen, Calif, Fugate O'Konski 
Andrews Furcolo Passman 
Angell Gary Patman 
Bates, Ky. Gore Potter 
Battle Grant Powell 
Beall Gregory Rains 
Boggs, Del. Hall, Reece, Tenn. 
Boykin Edwin Arthur Regan 
Buckley Hall, Rivers 
Burleson Leonard W. Roberts 
Burnside Hart Sabath 
Butler Havenner St. George 
Canfield Hays, Ohio Sasscer 
Carlyle Ebert Secrest 
Cc Hedrick Sieminski 
Chelf Herter ikes 
Chenoweth Hill Simpson, Pa 
Clemente Irving Stanley 
Combs Jones, Mo. Stockman 
Cooley Kerr Tackett 
Crosser Kersten, Wis. Welch 
Dawson Larcade Wheeler 
DeGraffenried McDonough Wickersham 
Dondero McGrath Williams, Miss, 
Doyle McKinnon Wilson, Ind. 
Durham Machrowicz Withrow 
Eberharter Madden Wolverton 
Elston Miller, Calif. Wood, Ga. 
Fei tchell Wood, Idaho 
Fernandez Morris 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
thirty-eight Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


INVESTIGATION OF WAGE 
STABILIZATION BOARD 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 1, strike 
out all after “(1)” in line 7 through “(2)” 
on line 10. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 4, 
after the word “shop;” insert the following: 
“or (2) have adopted policies or made de- 
cisions or recommendations inconsistent 
with the intent of Congress with respect to 
stabilization and in contravention of the 
public interest.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Committee amendment: Page 2, line 16, 


strike out the words “its territories, and 
possessions.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
one-half of my time to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] and at this 
time I yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, although I voted against 
the Allen resolution in committee and 
intend to vote against it when we have 
finished debate, I called this resolution 
up. In my opinion, this is a political 
move and nothing else. 

This resolution calls for an investiga- 
tion of the Wage Stabilization Board. 
There is no evidence, not even an allega- 
tion here, of any corruption, misconduct, 
o fraud. This resolution is entirely 
without merit. The appropriate com- 
mittee, the Committee on Education and 
Labor, could have investigated this mat- 
ter if it saw fit. The only thing this 
resolution does is grant subpena powers 
to that committee. I feel the resolution 
is absolutely without merit and merely 
an attack upon an agency of the ad- 
ministration. 

I ask that it be voted down. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 9 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion and the 
opinion of many others that the Wage 
Stabilization Board is openly flaunting 
the will of Congress and should be in- 
vestigated. That is the reason I intro- 
duced House Resolution 532, which is 
presently before us and which author- 
izes the Committee on Education and 
Labor to make an investigation of this 
Board regarding its violation and dis- 
respect of our national labor policy; its 
total disregard for the intent of Congress 
with respect to stabilization and in con- 
travention of the public interest. 

This resolution provides that the com- 
mittee shall report to the House of Rep- 
resentatives—or to the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives if the House 
is not in session—as soon as practicable 
during the present Congress the results 
of its investigation, with such recom- 
mendations as it deems advisable. 

Perhaps there are a few who are op- 
posed to this resolution because they 
honestly feel that certain members of 
the Board would be embarrassed or in- 
timidated. To those I would say that 
an honest man should never feel em- 
barrassed or intimidated by a congres- 
sional committee seeking the truth. 

I am not opposed to labor unions, and 
I feel that they play an important part 
in the economy of our country. How- 
ever, the American ideal demands that 
the Government be an impartial referee 
in the existing struggle between capital 
and labor; yet recent events indicate a 
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strong allegiance between this Board and 
powerful labor leaders. This should be 
investigated. 

There appears to be a conspiracy to 
unionize the whole Nation. In my opin- 
ion compulsory unionism is one of the 
gravest threats against individual liber- 
ties. Even in Great Britain, under a 
Socialist government, property was taken 
over only under parliamentary action, 
This conspiracy should be investigated. 

This Board has recommended a far- 
reaching labor policy when no such pol- 
icy can be found in the law. It has 
usurped the power of Congress, and 
there is no more serious offense against 
good government. 

Today 200,000 oil workers are getting 
ready to strike; John L. Lewis in the 
coal industry is about to make new de- 
mands; the steel fabricating unions are 
about to command what the United 
States Government gives the steel in- 
dustry; a rubber wage dispute lies ahead; 
there are aircraft disputes pending on 
wage issues, as well as electrical wage 
demands. An aluminum strike threat- 
ens. 

Events have taken place, especially 
the socialization of the steel industry, 
that should convince all that such an in- 
vestigation is vitally necessary—that 
something must be done immediately by 
the Congress of the United States to 
stop this tyrannical and illegal action. 
Last week the Labor Committee of the 
other body, realizing its responsibility, 
commenced hearings relative to the re- 
cent unwarranted events. We also have 
a responsibility—particularly toward the 
general public—and we must not ignore 
it. 

Title IV of the Defense Production Act 
gave the President authority to impose 
price control and to stabilize wages. 
Congress recognized that it would be im- 
possible to have successful price control 
without effective wage control. I be- 
lieve the views of Congress remain the 
same. I am also of the opinion that 
Congress clearly intended that wage sta- 
bilization problems be entirely separate 
from the settlement of labor disputes. 
The Defense Production Act definitely 
indicates that Congress intended that 
the National Labor Relations Act, com- 
monly known as the Taft-Hartley Act, 
remain in full force and effect and was 
not to be changed or modified by any ac- 
tion taken under the Defense Produc- 
tion Act regarding labor disputes. 
Scores of the strongest supporters of the 
Taft-Hartley Act voted for the Defense 
Production Act, and I am certain they 
would not have done so had they be- 
lieved they were voting for an act, for 
instance, that would empower some 
Board to make recommendations fore- 
ing adoption of the union shop; that 
would empower some Board to make 
recommendations inconsistent with the 
Taft-Hartley Act and that would result 
in a general steel strike, followed by the 
nationalization and governmental op- 
eration of the great steel industry. 

The socialization of the steel industry 
has aroused the American people as they 
have never been aroused before. They 
are not unmindful that the Government 
has nationalized the railroads; that 
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through many different governmental 
loan agencies the Government controls 
the credit of the country; that the Gov- 
ernment is operating a large part of the 
power of the country in direct compe- 
tition to private enterprise; that the 
Government through the Brannan plan 
attempted to socialize agriculture; that 
the Government was nearly successful in 
the socialization of medicine and dentis- 
try. The American public is also not un- 
mindful that if our Government can seize 
the steel industry under the guise of an 
emergency without due process of law 
there is nothing except the Congress to 
prevent it from seizing the farms, the 
mills, the factories, the radio stations, 
the newspapers, a man's business, even 
the homes, under a so-called emergency. 

The general public is likewise greatly 
concerned regarding the Borg-Warner 
Corp. dispute case, presently before the 
Wage Stabilization Board. 

BORG-WARNER CORP. DISPUTE CASE 


On October 10, 1951, the President 
certified the dispute of the Borg-Warner 
Corp. and the UAW-CIO to the Wage 
Stabilization Board. Strikes had be- 
gun on October 9 and 10, at 10 of the 
company’s divisions, and after several 
requests by the Board production was 
resumed about November 3, 1951. 

The dispute involves but one single 
issue, namely the demand of the inter- 
national union that the corporation en- 
ter into a corporation-wide or master 
agreement to replace parts of, or all of, 
local plant agreements in accord with 
the practice of many years. 

A panel was appointed by the Board 
to hear the dispute. On April 1 of this 
year the panel recommended to the Wage 
Stabilization Board that the union’s re- 
quest for a master agreement be granted. 
The labor members of the panel indi- 
cated that the panel report should have 
spelled out in detail the negotiable issues 
which should be included in this master 
contract; the industry members issued a 
vigorous protest against the recommen- 
dation, indicating that as a matter of 
law the issue should not be decided by 
the Wage Stabilization Board, that the 
recommendation is a violation of sound 
economic principles, and that the rec- 
ommendation violates the historic and 
sound growth of this company. 

Borg-Warner consists of 25 operating 
divisions—12 of which are organized by 
the UAW-CIO. Eleven of the twelve 
contracts were scheduled to expire last 
summer at various dates. On October 
9 and 10, in response to orders from the 
international, strikes began in 10 of the 
12 divisions. Two of the union locals 
refused to join in the strike. Prior to 
the strike, negotiations had been sched- 
uled at all of the 12 divisions, but in 10 
divisions the local union would not ne- 
gotiate a contract until the common de- 
mand by the union for a single negotia- 
tion and agreement to cover all of the 
UAW-CIO plants was granted. 

The history of Borg-Warner has been 
one of separate divisional bargaining 
contracts; the plants are widely sepa- 
rated; there is no special community of 
interests between the employees in the 
different plants; there is no interchange 
of employees; there is no product de- 
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pendence; there is no central control of 
labor policy or working conditions; and 
each division is an autonomous unit in 
all aspects of its business. The recom- 
mendation of the panel would require 
a highly successful business, constructed 
on the basis of decentralized manage- 
ment, to become highly centralized and 
to destroy the principle of local auton- 
omy for no reason except the demand of 
the union for more power. 

After the case was certified and after 
the panel had held hearings, the union 
filed charges of unfair labor practice 
against Borg-Warner with the National 
Labor Relations Board because it refused 
to bargain company-wide, which means 
UAW-wide. There were three such 
charges filed in three separate National 
Labor Relations Board regional offices. 
These cases were dismissed by the gen- 
eral counsel of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board as unfounded. In addition, 
two of the divisions of the corporation 
filed charges of unfair labor practice 
against their local unions for refusal to 
bargain locally, and were upheld by the 
general counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board. Therefore, the union 
has lost on all counts with the National 
Labor Relations Board in its effort to 
force company-wide bargaining. Hav- 
ing lost there, the panel report, if adopted 
by the Wage Stabilization Board, would 
grant it. 

The matter of the appropriate unit for 
bargaining purposes—that is, whether a 
contract should be company-wide, plant- 
wide, or some subdivision of the em- 
ployees—is clearly a matter delegated to 
the National Labor Relations Board by 
Congress. Section 9 (b) of the National 
Labor Relations Board Act states that 
the “National Labor Relations Board 
shall decide in each case whether, in 
order to assure to employees the fullest 
freedom in exercising the rights guar- 
anteed by this act, the unit appropriate 
for the purpose of collective bargaining 
shall be the employer unit, craft unit, 
or subdivision thereof.” The National 
Labor Relations Board has set up proce- 
dures so that the union may in an orderly 
and democratic way petition for an elec- 
tion to determine whether the employees 
wish to be represented by a collective- 
bargaining agency. The Congress gave 
to the National Labor Relations Board 
the exclusive control and discretion as 
to the proper definition of the appro- 
priate bargaining unit in each case. It 
is an involved problem requiring a high 
degree of specialized knowledge for the 
exercise of sound judgment. 

As far as the Mational Production Act 
is concerned, one of the purposes of the 
act is to preserve collective bargaining. 
Congress has provided a means, and an 
exclusive means, for determining the ap- 
propriate bargaining unit, and the agency 
of the Congress is the National Labor 
Relations Board. This problem arose 
during World War II, and the War Labor 
Board found it necessary to forego deci- 
sion of questions of this type and to refer 
the disputes to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

The panel report to the Wage Stabi- 
lization Board suggests that the com- 
pany may properly be asked to sacrifice 
in this emergency a bit of the principle 
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for which it would otherwise be free to 
take a shut-down of its operations. It 
goes on to say that it would be mani- 
festly unfair to so use the emergency to 
completely tie one party and give full 
freedom to the other. This can only be 
interpreted to mean that since the 
union was asked to call off a strike— 
which it might not have won—the com- 
pany must concede something to it—or, 
in other words, irrespective of the merits 
of the controversy, if a union strikes for 
company-wide bargaining the Govern- 
ment should insist that the company 
give the union what it is demanding. 

It certainly is a major policy question 
as to whether a completely noneconomic 
matter, such as company-wide bargain- 
ing versus local agreements, should be 
the province of the Wage Stabilization 
Board as part of the program to stabilize 
wages during the emergency period. 

One must never forget that if a Presi- 
dent of the United States, following the 
recommendation of some Board, can 
compel an individual to join a union 
against his will under the guise of an 
emergency, he can also dissolve all 
unions under the same emergency pow- 
ers; that if the Government through the 
Wage Stabilization Board or any other 
Federal agency can order workers to join 
a union in order to make a living for 
their families under the misapprehen- 
sion that it is protecting the American 
workers, who can deny that the Govern- 
ment cannot and should not regulate his 
union dues, terms of his union member- 
ship, and other democratic processes un- 
der the guise of protecting him? 

Voluntary unionism is the law of the 
land, and the Congress believes unions 
have been and are needed. It is repre- 
hensible to me that certain union leaders 
insist upon compulsory unionism. It is 
my firm conviction that this unwar- 
ranted and unjustifiable attitude on the 
part of these labor leaders is the begin- 
ning of decline of unionism. 

There is another observation which I 
believe to be important following the 
action of the President in the socializa- 
tion of the steel industry. I ask you 
what would prevent certain labor lead- 
ers, who desire to socialize or nationalize 
all industry, from making such unrea- 
sonable demands that it would be im- 
possible for industry to comply, which 
would result in nationalization. Would 
not they be justified in holding as a 
precedent the steel seizure? 

The press and the radio have emphati- 
cally declared that compulsory unionism 
and the seizure of the steel industry was 
part of a political deal—that it was a 
political payoff. I know this, that never 
did a President of the United States 
make such a devastating speech against 
private enterprise as did Mr. Truman 
when he announced to the world that he 
was seizing the steel industry. 

The only redress for the steel industry 
is to appeal to the courts to decide 
whether the President has exceeded his 
constitutional powers covering illegal 
seizure. Knowing that the Federal 
courts have been packed with so-called 
liberals for nearly 20 years, I am certain 
that equity will be denied them. Their 
only hope is for fair and firm action on 
the part of Congress, 
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Charles E. Wilson, who resigned an- 
grily as Director of Defense Mobilization, 
told Mr. Truman that the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board’s recommendation for set- 
tling the steel wage dispute “violates my 
sense of justice and disregards the prin- 
ciples of equity on which I understood 
our whole program was based. I cannot 
accept public responsibility for major 
stabilization actions which I cannot con- 
trol.” He further said: 

The recommendations of the Wage Stabi- 
lization Board are a serious threat to the 
stabilization program. 


Mr. Wilson, the great American that 
he is, rose from office boy to president of 
General Electric. In World War II he 
was a War Production Board Vice Chair- 
man. He was again summoned to Wash- 
ington in December 1950, and was given 
practically unlimited authority over all 


phases of defense mobilization, including 


stabilization. 
Mr. Wilson told the President: 


If steel workers received the whole package 
recommended by the Wage Stabilization 
Board, inevitably other unions would de- 
mand and probably have to be given like con- 
sideration, and I do not believe the resultant 
inflationary pressures could be resisted. 


The Government's illegal seizure of the 
steel mills have brought the following 
excerpts from these great newspapers, 

The Indianapolis (Ind.) News: 


Mark this day and date on your calendar. 
It is the day on which, without the for- 
mality of an election, the Government of the 
United States ceased to be a government by 
and for the people and came into the open 
frankly and nakedly as a labor dictatorship. 


The Detroit (Mich.) Free Press: 


A stop must be put to Executive assertion 
and exercise of pursuits not clearly belong- 
ing to it or else our whole constitutional 
system is doomed to destruction. 


Topeka (Kans.) Daily Capital: 


If the President gets away with what 
amounts to virtual confiscation of the steel 
industry, no other business in the United 
States is safe from the socialistic planners. 
The intemperate language Mr. Truman used 
in his broadcast clearly indicates his inten- 
tion of blackjacking steel into submission 
regardless of the economic consequences. 


Christian Science Monitor: 


President Truman has precipitated a con- 
stitutional political crisis that reaches well 
beyond the immediate strife and dangers of 
inflation. His seizure of the steel industry 
raises constitutional questions as funda- 
mental as the Roosevelt court-packing plan 
of 1937. 


The Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer: 


President Truman stood before the Amer- 
ican people Tuesday night and proclaimed 
himself a dictator, as far as the Nation’s steel 
industry is concerned. 


Chicago (Ill.) Daily News: 

Last night (Harry Truman) put the Gov- 
ernment into the steel business without 
authority of Congress or the people; ignor- 
ing the law adopted by Congress for dealing 
with this kind of emergency. 


Washington (D. C.) Post: 

President Truman’s seizure of the steel 
industry will probably go down in history as 
one of the most high-handed acts committed 
by an American President. 
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Newark (N. J.) Star Ledger: 

The President has demonstrated willing- 
ness to place the vast war-inflated powers of 
Government on the side of a great labor 
union in its demand for higher wages and 
the union shop. He has done this without 
going through intermediary steps, such as 
invoking the Taft-Hartley law's cooling-off 
period. 


The Boston (Mass.) Herald: 

Mr. Truman should not be allowed dicta- 
torially to bypass legislation in force and 
make his own laws. The precedent he is 
attempting to establish would allow the 
President to take over a property, institution 
or concern as he desired. 


San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle: 

In our view the President has chosen un- 
trustworthy weapons in his proclaimed de- 
fense of the national welfare, and has tried 
to arrogate to himself authority that is not 
his to assume. 


The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette: 

The President has authorized a new prin- 
ciple in American law; the Chief Executive 
may in time of peace and without specific 
authorization seize the property of any party 
that disagrees with the Government's rec- 
ommendations in an industrial dispute. 


The Cleveland (Ohio) News: 

The President is behaving like a dictator, 
ignoring the lawful procedures set up by 
the Congress for governmental intervention 
in strikes. If he gets away with this, there’s 
no telling what might be the next step in 
confiscation of private property and in- 
fringement on personal liberties, 


Daily News, New York, N. V.: 

To get to the Nazi-Fascist character of 
Truman's act: He sprung this seizure after 
bypassing the Taft-Hartley law, under which 
a strike could have been legally delayed for 
80 days while the union and companies bar- 
gained. He attempted to justify the grab 
under a vaguely asserted constitutional pow- 
er protecting the national interest. 


Recently Dean Manion, of the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, told a gathering 
which included over 200 Members of this 
body, that— 

The United States cannot successfully fight 
despotism and tyranny in Russia if we per- 
mit despotism and tyranny to run ram- 
pant here at home. 


I believe the great majority of the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives subscribe to that theory. 

The resolution I have proposed is 
made necessary because the actions mo- 
tivating it faunted the laws of Congress 
providing orderly processes in settle- 
ments of wage disputes, and led to 
Executive decree clearly beyond any pow- 
ers conferred by the Constitution. If 
these are permitted to obtain, then the 
rights of no industry or individual are 
safe from dictatorial power exercise. 

In good conscience the Congress should 
adopt this resolution that after proper 
consideration we may have a return to 
orderly government under law. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
7 minutes to the distinguished majority 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. MCCORMACK]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, we 
have just heard from my good friend, 
the gentleman from Illinois, the usual 
orthodox Republican speech we have 
heard for the past 20 years. I heard it 
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in 1933 when we tried to get through 
legislation to control the abuses of the 
stock exchanges, when they were robbing 
the American people of billions of dollars. 
I heard the same argument advanced 
when we were trying to get legislation 
through against the pyramiding of trusts 
and other unnecessary corporations such 
as some holding companies, which were 
sapping the consumers of America. I 
heard the same argument against social 
security. I heard the same argument 
against farm legislation. Many a time 
I took this well and made a speech for 
the farmers—yes, for legislation when 
the farmers were getting 5 cents a bushel 
for corn, when the people of Texas were 
getting 25 cents a barrel for their oil. I 
helped draft legislation that would help 
them get $1 and $1.25 a barrel at a time 
when oil was being sold for 25 cents a 
barrel. 

So this idea of socialization is nothing 
new. They fail to distinguish between 
social progress in the economic buildup 
of our Nation and the socialization of 
industry. 

Let me remind my Republican friends 
that only a few months ago Governor 
Warren of California said in a Republi- 
can gathering in a city on the west 
coast that “the party that turns its back 
on social progress will be repudiated by 
the people at the polls.” 

The victory today may be a weak one. 
It will be a weak victory as far as next 
November is concerned. I remember 
how every 4 years the newspapers of the 
country, 84 percent Republican, and 50 
percent of the 84 percent bitterly anti- 
Democratic, have tried to work up the 
people of the country with fear; how in 
1944 they tried to convince the people 
that every Democrat was a Communist 
so the people would vote against the 
Democratic Party. They failed then. I 
remember how in 1948 they tried the 
same thing, and how they failed then. 

In January, February, March, April, 
May, and June of each election year for 
President the sun shines bright for the 
Republican Party, but in July, August, 
September, and October the dark clouds 
commence to gather, and on election day 
they burst with a victory for the Demo- 
cratic Party. One of the main reasons 


is that the Republican Party in Congress 


is lacking in progressive leadership. 
What is going to be investigated? Are 
they going to investigate differences of 
opinion? Why we could investigate 
each other here so far as our differences 
of opinion are concerned. Differences, 
I might add, that are honestly enter- 
tained by Members. There is no charge 
of fraud here; there is no charge of 
corruption. There is no charge of any- 
thing like that. So what is there to in- 
vestigate? The only inference we can 
draw is that the real purpose is to try, 
through the Wage Stabilization Board, 
to investigate labor and to make an at- 
tack on labor. I am sorry to see the 
great majority of the Republican Mem- 
bers of Congress constantly voting for 
legislation that constitutes an attack 
upon labor. 

On the merits of this proposition there 
is absolutely no justification for this 
resolution. The resolution was reported 
out of the Committee on Rules by a 
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coalition of votes, with every Republican 
Member present voting for the resolu- 
tion. So far as I know, there were no 
hearings on the resolution. The Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor is par- 
ticularly selected for this purpose when, 
as a matter of fact, legislation having 
to do with wage stabilization is a matter 
coming under the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

The whole history of this resolution 
shows it is aimed at labor—it is directed 
against the working men and women of 
this country. 

My friend, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, fails to remember, and overlooks 
the history of America. His remarks 
clearly show that the gentleman has 
not read the Constitution, or at least he 
has not read certain parts of it. The 
gentleman’s remarks clearly show he 
fails to recognize that in the past Presi- 
dents have seized industry in time of war 
or in time of emergency where the na- 
tional interest, and where the public in- 
terest, called for such seizure. For ex- 
ample, the seizure of the steel plants was 
not for the purpose of settling a labor 
dispute, but to insure the uninterrupted 
production of steel during this time of 
national emergency. But certain Re- 
publican Members of the Congress are 
using this situation to make an attack 
on labor. How little attention they give 
to our own Americans who are fighting 
in Korea. How little consideration they 
give to the fact that many Soviet Com- 
munist divisions are massed in Soviet- 
dominated Europe. How little consider- 
ation they give to the companies and 
other industries with their millions of 
employees who depend upon steel to 
carry on their businesses. The con- 
tinued production of steel is indispen- 
sable to our national defense. The con- 
tinued production of steel is indispen- 
sable to our national economy. 

Our courts have recognized the ex- 
istence of a flexible executive power in 
time of war or in time of national emer- 
gency. In the case of Roxford Knitting 
Co. v. Moore and Tierney (5 Federal, 
177-179), the Court of Appeals of the 
Second Circuit Court said: 

In time of war or impending public dan- 
ger, and without statutory authorization, 
private property may be appropriated for 
public use. 


In another case, Alpirn v. Huffman 
(49 Fed. Sup. 337 at 340), the District 
Court for the District of Nebraska, with 
two district judges sitting, said: 

Indeed, quite independent of any con- 
gressional grant of authority, the power of 
requisition in emergencies incident to war 
has been held to rest in the President as a 
function of his military office. 


In another case, United States v. Pe- 
wee Coal Co. (341 U. S. 114), the Su- 
preme Court said, in substance, “that the 
inherent constitutional power to seize 
public property in time of war or na- 
tional emergency, rests in the President, 
where the public interest calls for it.” 

This particular case arose out of the 
nonstatutory seizure by Executive order 
of the coal mines on May 1, 1943. Lin- 
coln exercised such a power as this. 
Cleveland exercised similar power. Jef- 
ferson exercised such an inherent con- 
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stitutional authority in the Louisiana 
Purchase. There is nothing new in the 
exercise by the President of the United 
States, under the executive power he 
possesses under the Constitution to seize 
property in the national interest in time 
of war or in time of grave emergency. 

The President was justified in acting 
under article II of the Constitution. 

If damages were sustained, the com- 
pany had its right for compensation un- 
der the fifth amendment. 

There have been numerous instances 
in our history in which Executive power 
has been broadly executed in domestic 
affairs. 

During the Revolutionary War and the 
War of 1812 many takings of property 
occurred for the benefit of the armed 
services. 

On April 27, 1861, under orders from 
President Lincoln, Secretary of War 
Cameron issued a declaration taking 
over the railroad and telegraph lines 
between Washington and Annapolis. 

The Emancipation Proclamation of 
President Lincoln in January 1, 1863, 
freeing the slaves, was in the exercise 
of his Executive powers based on his 
powers as Commander in Chief. 

Lincoln took action to increase the 
size of the Army and Navy without act of 
Congress. 

He suspended the writ of habeas 
corpus. 

He proclaimed a blockade of southern 
ports, ordered the seizure of blockade- 
runners without congressional author- 
ity, which was upheld in the famous 
prize cases. 

President Wilson took over the Smith 
& Wesson Co. during World War I. 

In World War I without congressional 
authority, Wilson created a War Indus- 
trial Board, a War Labor Board, a Com- 
mittee on Public Information. 

On May 1, 1917, without existing statu- 
tory authority, Wilson ordered all tele- 
graph and telephone lines and cables 
be operated only pursuant to regulations 
of the Secretary of War or the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

On July 13, 1917, he issued a procla- 
mation stopping German marine and 
war-risk insurance companies operating 
in the United States on the ground the 
German Government was obtaining in- 
formation on ship movements through 
such companies. 

In 1917, when Congress failed to give 
him authority to arm merchant vessels 
he gave notice of his determination to 
arm all American vessels and place naval 
personnel and guns on these vessels— 
under the exercise of his Executive 
powers. 

On 12 occasions prior to the enact- 
ment of the War Labor Disputes Act, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt issued 
Executive orders taking possession of 
various companies when he was satisfied 
work stoppages would seriously impede 
operations. A total of three plants were 
seized before our entry into World War 
II. 
In 1933 the national bank holiday was 
put into effect without congressional au- 
thority. More extensive use of Executive 
power was then unnecessary because 
Congress convened in a special session 
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and passed in record time many measures 
recommended by the President. 

The Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply, and the Office of Emer- 
gency Management were created before 
the war and other such offices were 
created before and after the war, by 
Executive order of the President. 

There are many other instances of 
the use of the Presidential power—such 
as the exchange of over-age destroyers 
for bases with Great Britain and the oc- 
cupation of Iceland by United States 
troops. 

President Hayes, in 1877, in connection 
with the railway strike, made use of the 
Federal troops. President Cleveland, in 
1894, despite the objection of the Gov- 
ernor of Illinois, sent troops to Chicago 
in an effort to quell disturbances result- 
ing from the Pullman strike. 

In the noted Debs case (158 U. S. 564), 
the use of the troops was upheld by the 
courts as an exercise of the inherent 
power of the President to enforce Fed- 
eral laws. 

President Theodore Roosevelt, in 1902, 
stated his intentions to take over the 
Pennsylvania coal mines if a strike were 
not settled. 

The pending resolution, as I have said 
previously, is an attack upon labor. 
There is no other construction which 
can be placed uponit. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind that labor is not de- 
ceived by the attacks of the proponents 
of this resolution. 

So far as the seizure of the steel mills 
is concerned, President Truman was act- 
ing in accordance with precedents es- 
tablished by previous Presidents of the 
United States, and in accordance with 
the inherent constitutional powers vest- 
ed in him as the President by the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
when I listened to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. DELANEY], my colleague 
on the Rules Committee, make the 
charge that politics was involved in this 
resolution, I was in disagreement with 
him. But since listening to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK], I have become convinced that I 
was wrong, that I must now agree with 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
DELANEY] that there must be politics in- 
volved in this resolution. I have never 
heard a more political speech during my 
service in Congress than the one just 
delivered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack] 

Frankly, I am hard put to understand 
the position he has taken. If the rec- 
ords of the House are correct, as I as- 
sume them to be, this House has a heavy 
Democratic majority. The committee 
which would investigate or look into the 
actions and activities of the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board, should this resolution 
be adopted, will undoubtedly have a 
heavy Democratic majority. I cannot 
understand whether the distinguished 
majority leader has no faith, no confi- 
dence, in the Speaker of this House, who 
will have something to say about whether 
the full committee or a subcommittee 
shall make this investigation, or whether 
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he has no faith or confidence in the 
majority members of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, or just what it is 
that gives him such great concern. 

We, on both sides of the aisle, have 
been receiving a great many communi- 
cations from a great many citizens, mak- 
ing complaints and charges as f the 
rulings and actions of the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board. The Congress of the 
United States has something to do with 
the Wage Stabilization Board. The 
Congress had something to do with the 
enactment of the law under which the 
Wage Stabilization Board functions. 
The Congress has something to do with 
the levying of taxes and appropriating 
of the money used by the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board. I certainly hope the Con- 
gress of the United States still has some- 
thing to do with representing the people 
of the United States in governmental 
affairs. 

So what is wrong, let me ask you, what 
is wrong with letting a congressional 
committee look into the work, the rul- 
ings, and the decisions, and every other 
activity, of one of the agencies of this 
Government for which the Congress is 
responsible? What is wrong with that? 
If the situation is all right, if everything 
has been done properly arid fairly by 
the Wage Stabilization Board, then the 
investigation cannot hurt. It cannot 
injure. Instead it will simply substan- 
tiate the claims of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] that 
we have a wonderful administration in 
charge of our affairs in Washington. 

However, there are a great many 
Americans who do not believe that it is 
social progress to have the President 
seize private property; to take it over 
whenever he alone may decide it is neces- 
sary to do so in the public interest. 

In the end I suppose the courts will 
have to pass upon the President’s legal 
and constitutional right to do so. 

Certainly, we heard the rumor float- 
ing around Washington, as early as last 
December, that the threatened steel 
strike would be called off because some 
sort of a secret agreement had been 
made by men high in the administration 
that a wage increase would be granted 
the steelworkers by the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board in return therefore. I do 
not know whether that report is true or 
false, but what is wrong with finding 
out? Or in finding out what caused the 
Board’s actions, and whether or not they 
were proper? What is wrong with the 
Congress of the United States investi- 
gating as well as legislating? What is 
wrong with Congress finding out whether 
the laws it enacts are being administered 
properly? I know there are a great 
many Members of this House, some of 
them in very responsible positions, who 
would undoubtedly like to have a situa- 
tion where Congress can investigate 
nothing. But the Congress has a duty 
to investigate when charges are made. 
An agency of Congress has exceeded its 
authority or abused the powers Congress 
has given it. Let us do our duty today 
by adopting this resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Murpock). The time of the gentleman 
from Ohio has expired. 
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Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. O'TOOLE]. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, once 
again the issue is corporate rights as 
against human rights and once again the 
great defenders of the corporate rights 
are coming from the Republican side of 
the aisle. 

I have heard the great Republican hue 
and cry over the steel industry. How- 
ever, having heard the false cry of so- 
cialism so often, I am not impressed. 
The endeavor to make it appear that the 
people of this country are incensed over 
the President’s action has no basis in 
fact. I believe that I am truly repre- 
sentative of the membership of this 
House and I have received but five let- 
ters protesting the President’s move. 
Yet, I have received 41 letters from the 
mothers and fathers of boys who are in 
Korea and who demand that their sons 
shall have the steel, armament, and am- 
munition essential to their task. These 
citizens insist that these needs be pro- 
vided regardless of dividends or corpo- 
rate rights. 

The more deeply thinking men on the 
Republican side when they remember will 
recall that we as sworn Representatives 
in the Congress have a duty and an obli- 
gation to see that the orderly process of 
government continues. Oh, yes, you may 
snarl and you may interrupt, but it is 
your sworn duty. However, you do not 
want a government by orderly process. 
It is clearly evident from your actions 
in the last 2 years that you desire a 
government by congressional blackmail. 
The duties and obligations of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government are 
clearly set forth in the Constitution and 
in the laws of this land. Yet, every time 
that the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment endeavors to follow the precepts 
of the Constitution the Republicans at- 
tempt to harass, curtail, and intimidate 
those who must bear the responsibility 
of enforcement by threat of congres- 
sional investigation. 

Gentlemen, by your actions you are 
rapidly creating a state of chaos and dis- 
respect for government. If you continue 
and persist in your actions, this disrespect 
can have but one ultimate flower, and 
that is anarchy. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank each of these gentlemen from the 
Republican and Democratic sides for 
each yielding me time. 

Mr. Speaker, I am speaking here 
against Government seizure because 
seizure is Government operation of the 
industry, both management and labor, 
When the Government seizes the steel 
industry, the Government, in effect, 
seizes the city of Pittsburgh that I rep- 
resent. We Pittsburghers do not want 
Government seizure and Government 
operation of our basic industry. The 
railroad management and workers have 
found to their sorrow that long-drawn- 
out Government seizure is no cure-all 
and is no substitute for voluntary col- 
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lective bargaining. Our good postal 
workers know the troubles with Govern- 
ment operation. They went from 1925 
to 1945 without one pay raise. 

Any lawyer worth his salt knows that 
the President had no right to seize the 
steel industry, because Congress spe- 
cifically denied the President that power 
except in the case of public utilities by 
limiting the President’s war emergency 
powers in the bill Congress has recently 
passed. The President simply assumed 
the power. 

We want a good Chief Executive in the 
United States and we want a limited 
Executive. Any lawyer worth his salt 
also knows that the steel industry, in 
order to protect itself, must appeal to 
the courts. If the courts do not stand 
up in this country and hold what prac- 
tically every lawyer believes to be the 
law, God help all of us, because we need 
the protection of the courts as an inde- 
pendent and restraining branch of the 
Government. We need three balanced 
branches of this Government, executive, 
legislative, and judicial, each one inde- 
pendent. 

Finally, may I say to you that this, of 
course, is a political year, 1952, and I 
oppose the Allen resolution because it 
puts the steel industry into politics and 
puts politics into the steel industry. I 
represent a tremendous steel district, as 
you all know. I think it is a great mis- 
take to put politics into the steel indus- 
try or any great industry of this coun- 
try. If Congress puts politics into an 
industry, the United States then will 
have our basic industries in the shape 
Britain has them, socialized and sub- 
servient to a centralized government. 
Remember, in case of socialization polit- 
ical henchmen will interfere with estab- 
lishing the policies of industry and will 
interfere with the management of indus- 
try. I am afraid that the Allen resolu- 
tion wiil turn out to be an investiga- 
tion of the steel industry during an elec- 
tion year, instead of an investigation of 
the Wage Stabilization Board. In the 
hands of a Congress of the same party 
as the administration, do not be sur- 
prised if every political pressure is put to 
turn this investigation for political cap- 
ital. On the labor side, the country will, 
under this seizure of the President, have 
an Army man in uniform sitting on the 
shop grievance committees, where man- 
agement and labor sit and try to work 
out their grievances. The steel indus- 
try now will have a man in uniform mak- 
ing the decisions for both management 
and labor. 

I hope you will vote against this cur- 
rent resolution because I believe it will 
be political in result, if not in its original 
purpose. Congress is failing in its duty 
in not acting at once on codification and 
limitation of the President's exercise of 
the right of seizure of the private prop- 
erty of citizens and corporations of this 
country under the claim of emergency 
conditions. This country must be gov- 
erned by laws, not by men. Otherwise 
neither private-property rights nor con- 
tractual obligations nor collective bar - 
gaining nor human rights nor liberties 
are safe from the arbitrary exercise of 
unrestrained Executive power. 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
1 yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, putting 
aside partisan political feelings and per- 
sonal prejudices, I want to protest the 
adoption of this resolution on the ground 
that it is a meaningless and useless ges- 
ture. Assuming that this resolution is 
approved and referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor, of which I have 
the honor to be a member, there are 
three major decisions that that commit- 
tee, after it has made an investiga- 
tion, can arrive at. 

One of them is that the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board was created by the Con- 
gress of the United States under the pro- 
visions of the Defense Production Act of 
1951. The second finding would be that 
certain authority was granted that Wage 
Stabilization Board under this act. The 
third would be that, in carrying out its 
authority under this act, it arrived at a 
certain decision in a wage dispute wholly 
within the authority granted it by the 
Congress and under the regulations. 

Let me say now there has been no 
protest filed or no request filed with the 
Committee on Education and Labor ask- 
ing for this investigation; there have 
been no charges made that any law was 
violated. The Committee on Education 
and Labor at present has seven subcom- 
mittees functioning on basic legislation. 
This will interfere with the orderly pro- 
cedure of the Committee on Education 
and Labor in that if this resolution is 
adopted and directed to the committee 
we are going to have to drop everything 
and give consideration to this investiga- 
tion, which in the end is not going to 
solve the basic question in dispute at the 
present time. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. BLATNIK]. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
make this statement because I am a 
member of the Committee on Education 
and Labor, and I have had plenty of op- 
portunity to participate in this question. 
I express my opposition to the resolution 
at this time. 

I include as a part of my remarks the 
following newspaper article from one of 
the Minneapolis papers in reference to 


this matter: 


LABOR’S POSITION IN THE STEEL DISPUTE 


Herewith is a statement by the Minnesota 
State CIO council giving the steelworkers’ 
answers to arguments of the steel industry 
protesting recommendations of the Wage 
Stabilization Board: 

“There has recently been much comment 
about the merits of the CIO steelworkers’ re- 
quest for wage increases. While reports and 
speeches of steel management spokesmen 
have been given wide broadcast and maxi- 
mum space the steelworkers’ position has 
not. 

“The objections of Big Steel, and the an- 
swers to them, will give the best under- 
standing of the basic issues involved. 

“Objection 1. ‘The Wage Stabilization 
Board recommendations to give the steel- 
workers higher wages threaten the stabiliza- 
tion program.“ Among others making this 
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charge was Charles E. Wilson, former Direc- 
tor of Defense Mobilization. 

“This argument fails to hold water in face 
of the fact that Big Steel is perfectly willing 
to accept OPS regulations which allow a 
nearly $3-a-ton increase in the price of steel 
now. But Big Steel spokesmen, like Clarence 
Randall, of Inland Steel, fly into a rage when 
WSB recommendations for a lesser per ton 
increase in wages is proposed. 

“These increases would total about $2.10 
per ton for 1952 as against the $3 increase 
asked by the industry. Assuming the in- 
dustry passes on to customers all increased 
costs, the wage increase would be much 
less an inflationary pressure than the pure 
price increase. Yet, Big Steel is for the $3 
and against the $2.10, saying the latter is 
inflationary and the former is not. 

“The wage increas* can easily be absorbed 
without disturbing industry returns on in- 
vestment and so need not be passed on. But 
the 83 increase must automatically be 
passed on. 

“The steelworkers have demonstrated 
willingness to bargain and compromise their 
original program. Steel management, how- 
ever, has refused both to bargain recently 
or to accept the WSB recommendations, 

“The same spirit of fair play and coopera- 
tion was evidenced by the CIO and AFL 
members of the Board who said of the wage 
recommendations: 

The Board's recommendations have not 
given recognition to many of the union's 
requests or to the compelling arguments 
which supported those requests. Neverthe- 
less, in keeping with labor’s traditional sense 
of social responsibility and devotion to the 
overriding needs of our country, we voted 
for most of the resolutions offered by the 
public members of the board.’ 

“Wry, lacking the same cooperative spirit, 
does steel management refuse to discuss 
wages until steel price lids are jacked up $12 
per ton? It is difficult for most citizens to 
see why so much haste in upping prices, 
previous to wage settlements, has suddenly 
become necessary, if wages can indeed be 
later proved a basis for needed price in- 
creases. 

“The industry has no case for price in- 
creases and so is relying upon strong-arm 
methods to get them now. It is deliberately 
trying to force a shut-down of the steel mills, 
It is using this great lever on Government 
to get a price increase by the fantastic 
amount of $12 or more a ton. Such an in- 
crease in price is unnecessary. 

“Objection 2: ‘The WSB decision to give 
steelworkers a wage increase establishes a 
national pattern for another round of wage 
increases that will set inflation in motion 
again.“ 

“This is untrue. Anyone who will take 
the time to compare the union’s demand 
with the Board's decisions will find that the 
union received only a small proportion of its 
requests, while several were ordered with- 
drawn altogether, and most were returned 
for further negotiation. Look at the Board- 
approved items, against which steel has di- 
rected its invective. 

“Total increases allowed by WSB come to 
less than increases already received in other 
related major industries. Rather than “set- 
ting a pattern” the steelworkers’ formula 
fails to even come up to existing wage pat- 
tern levels. 

“The WSB allowed a total of 1334 cents 
an hour increase in steel wages for 1952. 
Since December 1, 1950, the date of the last 
steel contract, these increases have been al- 
lowed in all related major industries: Auto- 
mobiles, 17 cents an hour; meat packing, 
17.3 cents; rubber, 13 to 14 cents; farm 
machinery, 17 cents; electrical, 15.5 cents; 
shipbuilding, 17 cents; nonferrous -metals, 
15 to 16 cents. 

“How about fringe benefits awarded steel, 
compared to the same sort of existing pat- 
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tern? The fringe benefits granted in these 
other industries also were granted long ago, 
previous to the steelworkers’ requests, and 
are in all cases we have examined larger than 
those given to the steelworkers. So the ac- 
tual facts again give the lie to steel manage- 
ments’ propaganda. 

“Total cost of all fringe benefits will be 
414 cents, a total again less than that already 
being paid in other major industries. 

“Steel spokesmen have condemned the 
WSB O. K. for 2½ cents an hour for 1953 
saying ‘this too’ will bring inflation. Again 
these men avoid the truth. This 2½ cents 
will fall far short of existing agreements al- 
ready made for 1953 wage increases in other 
industries. 

“As for the argument that increased wages 
will mean more money chasing fewer con- 
sumer goods, thus increasing inflation, it is 
demonstrably false. Retail sales have fallen, 
warehouses are piled high with goods today 
because workers’ wages have been hamstrung 
by inflation and they have been unable to 
buy as formerly. Plenty of goods is available 
if wages are increased. There will be no in- 
flation as charged. 

“Objection 3: ‘The WSB decision gave the 
steelworkers everything and management 
nothing it asked for.’ 

“Actually, the Board acceded to far more 
of management's program than to the steel- 
workers’ program. 

“Under existing WSB regulations the 
steelworkers were entitled at this time to 16 
cents an hour but were allowed only 1334. 
They wanted a southern pay differential. 
Half of it was disallowed. They asked for 
overtime pay for Saturdays and Sundays—a 
standard provision in the majority of union 
contracts in big industry today—but received 
a small amount of such pay for Sundays only. 
WSB completely ducked the major union 
request for guaranteed annual wages, the 
same sort of contract provision so effective 
to all concerned at the Hormel plant in Aus- 
tin, Minn. 

“Objection 4: ‘In any event,’ say industry 
apologists, ‘whatever the increase, it will 
mean inflation because we will have to raise 
the price of steel at least $12 a ton to cover 
merely the minimum-wage requirements. 

“This is the most serious charge, princi- 
pally because any actions driving living costs 
up are dangerous and, secondly, because the 
charge has no basis in fact. 

“Following are some of the major points 
which prove the $12 argument untrue: 

“If, instead of 2044 cents (1334, 414, 2½) 
which is recommended for the steelworkers 
they were given 60 cents, a $6.74 per ton price 
increase would cover the entire 60 cents. 

“Steel industry net profits since 1939, both 
before and after taxes, reflect tremendously 
increased earning power. Profits before 
taxes for the 20 largest corporations (which 
produce 90 percent of all steel) have gone 
from $156,800,000 in 1939 to $1,803,800,000 in 
1951. Profits after taxes have increased from 
$125,700,000 in 1939 to $596,200,000 in 1951. 
The steel industry now makes approximately 
$19.50 profit on each ton of steel. 

“While profits before taxes were increasing 
1,050.4 percent and profits after taxes in- 
creasing 374.3 percent what happened to 
wages? They increased only 64 percent. 

“In what possible way, then, have wage 
increases, past or present, ever made it nec- 
essary to raise steel prices? Increasing 
worker productivity and lower unit costs 
have more than offset the small wage in- 
creases. 

“An additional point should be empha- 
sized. Wages are paid out of income before 
taxes are paid. Wages are thus a cost de- 
ductible from income on which taxes are 
paid. Therefore, between 70 and 82 percent 
of the requested wage increases would be 
offset by a decrease in taxes of a like amount. 
As a result net profits will be reduced only 
slightly even though the industry were to 
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absorb the full cost of the increase and ex- 
perience no increase in productivity. 

“Dividends to stockholders have steadily 
increased. And while this record was being 
established, because of the exceptionally 
high earnings in the industry since 1939, the 
steel corporations were at the same time 
able to increase their net worth $428,300,000 
in 1951 alone. 

“As a result, stockholders’ investments 
have been increased from $3,376,000,000 at 
the end of the war to $5,536,700,000 at the end 
of 1951. This was a gain in stockholders’ 
equity of 64 percent which equaled the 
wage increases percentagewise given the 
workers. 

“At the same time these big expenditures 
were being made dividends paid out in- 
creased from $87,500,000 in 1945 to $236,200,- 
000 in 1951. 

“Profits now being earned will more than 
cover the requested wage increases for 1952. 
The total cost of WSB-approved wage and 
fringe increases for 1952 will be $221,130,000. 
Yet, profits rose by more than $303,000,000 in 
1951 alone (using the corporation's own fig- 
ures). It is hard to see any actua! case for 
a steel price increase. 

“The only price increase necessary is pro- 
vided for under the infamous Capehart 
amendment. Under it, steel corporations are 
entitled to up prices by nearly $3 a ton. This 
is the increase frequently mentioned by the 
steel industry as being ‘due’ and has no 
connection whatsoever with the current 
wage negotiations. The Capehart amend- 
ment, passed several months before the pres- 
ent steel contracts were due to expire, was 
opposed by the steelworkers on the basis that 
it was inflationary. 

“To talk in terms of the ‘need for a $12 a 
ton price increase to cover new wage costs’ 
is dangerous, loose and factually baseless. 
To talk about the need for higher prices at 
all, in the face of steadily rising profits, div- 
idends and stockholder investment holdings, 
is a slap at Americans everywhere whose in- 
dividual standard of living, in contrast to the 
steel industry standard of living, has been 
forced down with each succeeding round of 
inflationary price increases. 

“Clearly, no increase in the price of steel 
is necessary. A review of the facts shows 
that the present danger to our national sta- 
bilization program comes from the steel cor- 
porations’ insistence on King Midas profits, 
rather than from the small wage increases for 
the CIO steelworkers. 

“These wages can be paid, without any 
change in steel prices, and the steel industry 
can continue to make financial strides un- 
equaled in the history of industrial America. 
er. the line against inflation can then be 

eld.“ 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to H. R. 532 and I want to go 
on record in complete agreement with 
the splendid argument made by our dis- 
tinguished and able majority leader, and 
the argument just made by the genfle- 
man from West Virginia, a member of 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 
A member, I may say, who has served 
with distinction on that committee. 

This resolution is needless, it is unnec- 
essary; there is not a thing that cannot 
now be done under the organization of 
the House committees and House pro- 
cedure as covered by the rules of the 
House and the rules of the various com- 
mittees to bring out the facts required 
about any executive agency in the Gov- 
ernment, including the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. 

So I repeat that this resolution is need- 
less and it is unnecessary. A committee 
of the Congress in the other body has 
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been and is still hearing the representa- 
tives of the WSB and OPS; it has been 
hearing the representatives of industry, 
it has been hearing the representatives 
of labor, getting all the facts involved 
here in this recent controversy in ref- 
erence to steel, prices, and the wage 
dispute. The House Labor and Educa- 
tion Committee can hold the same hear- 
ings—and without the Allen resolution. 

After listening to the befuddled, inde- 
cisive, and circuitous comments of the 
leadership of the opposition sponsoring 
this resolution, I have come to the con- 
clusion that perhaps there is a purpose 
behind the resolution; perhaps to em- 
barrass and undermine a Government 
agency (the WSB) which has been per- 
forming a real public service and has 
been doing it well. Perhaps the purpose 
is to further confuse and befuddle the 
Nation on this very important basic issue, 

Perhaps the purpose is to make a sly, 
underhanded attack on working men and 
women in the steel industry who are 
merely seeking a very modest increase 
in wages, after not having received any 
increase in over a year. Their last raise 
was December 1950. Top steel executives 
did not hesitate to get substantial in- 
creases to their already fabulous salaries. 
Workers in other major industries have 
since gotten increases; for example, in 
the auto industry, 17 cents; meat pack- 
ing, 17.3 cents; the Big Four rubber firms, 

3 cents; farm machinery, International 
Harvester, 17 cents; electrical, for exam- 
ple, Charles Wilson’s GE, 15.5 cents; and 
others. In the current case of the steel- 
workers the WSB recommended an aver- 
age increase for the year 1952 of 13% 
cents. So this is not the start of another 
inflationary spiral; steelworkers are only 
seeking to catch up with increases grant- 
ed to most of the major industries of the 
country. Yes, perhaps there is a pur- 
pose in this resolution to mislead and 
confuse this Nation on this important 
issue in these grave times, giving the im- 
pression that there is something wrong 
with the Wage Stabilization Board. Yet, 
the opposition has not mentioned one 
single case in which the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board was either derelict in its duties 
or had exceeded the authority given it by 
this Congress in the Defense Production 
Act of 1950. 

I would like to have the Recorp show 
that of the cases that did reach the Wage 
Stabilization Board nine of those were 
turned over by direction of the President. 
Twenty-one were referred to the Board 
by joint voluntary requests of labor and 
management combined, who asked for 
their assistance. Of those 21, of course, 
only 15 were accepted and handled by 
the Board; the others had to be laid aside 
because the impact or the significance 
from a defense standpoint or view did 
not justify their consideration. So, I 
should like to ask the opposition—and 
it can be answered very clearly and sim- 
ply—to point out, No. 1, what cannot 
now be done by the existing rules of the 
House that makes it necessary to enact 
the adoption of the Allen resolution; and, 
second, just name one instance of mal- 
feasance or the misuse of authority, or 
going beyond what was the congressional 
intent in establishing the Wage Stabili- 
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zation Board that should justify this 
resolution. 

During this whole period of hearings 
these past months, during which the 
WSB grappled with an extremely diffi- 
cult situation in the steel industry, the 
conduct of that agency has been fair, 
straightforward, and conscientious. Few 
agencies in Government have labored so 
hard and long to serve the public good in 
an emergency situation. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing, I herewith 
submit five basic questions and answers 
for further information regarding the 
steel price-wage controversy: 

SOME QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON STEEL 


First. Why did the President take over 
the steel mills? 

The President took over the steel mills 
to avert a stoppage of steel production. 

He was advised by the Department of 
Defense that such a stoppage would pre- 
sent a serious threat to our fighting 
forces in Korea as well as to our military 
forces throughout the world. Likewise 
the vital programs of the Atomic Ener- 
eae would have been jeopar- 

Second. Why was not the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act used instead? 

Nothing in the Taft-Hartley Act would 
have helped.avoid a shutdown. 

All the President could have done un- 
der the Taft-Hartley Act would have 
been (a) to set up a fact-finding board 
without powers of recommendation; and 
(b) then, after the delays involved in 
the appointment of the fact-finding 
board and after the completion of the 
fact-finding board's report — during 
which time a production stoppage would 
have already occurred—to obtain an an- 
tistrike injunction. 

Further, up to the evening of April 8— 
when the four-times-postponed strike 
was finally to begin—Government medi- 
ators were still hopeful of a settlement. 
Use of the Taft-Hartley procedure at 
any point prior to that date would have 
meant abandoning Government efforts 
for a settlement. It would have meant 
a compulsory delay of 80 days instead of 
the voluntary delay of 99 days from De- 
cember 31, 1951, to April 8, 1952. 

Third. Was the President within his 
constitutional right? 

The President not only acted within 
his right but was under a duty to take 
the seizure action. 

There was no other course available 
to him since the Congress had not pro- 
vided adequate statutory authority to 
meet the emergency presented in the 
steel crisis. He, therefore, relied upon 
his inherent powers as President, set 
forth in article U of the Constitution, 
providing, among other things, that “the 
executive power shall be vested in a 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica,” that the President “shall take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed” 
and that the President shall affirm that 
he will “faithfully execute the office.” 

Resort to the use of such inherent 
powers is by no means new in the Ameri- 
can scene. Jefferson concluded the Lou- 
isiana. Purchase and Lincoln issued the 
Emancipation Proclamation although 
there was no specific statutory authority 
to undertake such action. 
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Seizure relying on the President’s in- 
herent powers is not unprecedented. 


Woodrow Wilson seized the Smith & 
‘Wesson arms plant because it would not 


‘abide by a ruling of the War Labor 


Board. Franklin Roosevelt had to rely 
upon his inherent powers to seize facili- 
ties involved in a labor dispute on three 
occasions before Pearl Harbor and at 
least eight times thereafter. Only then 
did the Congress see fit to enact the War 
Labor Disputes Act giving President 
Roosevelt adequate specific authority to 
meet the needs of the Nation. 

President Truman had no other alter- 
native but to rely upon his inherent con- 
stitutional powers in meeting the re- 
sponsibilities of his office during this 
emergency. 

Fourth. Could the steel companies af- 
ford the increase recommended by the 
Wage Stabilization Board? 

The steel companies could easily ab- 
sorb the wage increases proposed by the 
Wage Stabilization Board. 

Under the Government’s proposals, 
steel profits during the coming year or 
so would be about $17 per ton. This 
would be $3 less than the $20 profit of 
1951, but 55 percent more than the $11 
average profit per ton during the 1947- 
49 base period. 

Under the steel industry’s proposals, 
the industry’s profits would go up to 
$26 per ton—or 136 percent more than 
the $11 average profit per ton during the 
1947-49 base period. 

The following table summarizes these 
facts: 


1951 profits (before taxes) $20 
Minus cost of wage increases proposed 

by Wage Stabilization Board 
Plus additional profits under Capehart 


amendment price increases 3 
Total profits after wage increases 17 
Profits during 1947-49 base period 11 


Profits under industry proposal of 812 
rather thar $3 price Increase 


The steel companies have often sug- 
gested that these matters be considered 
in the light of profits after rather than 
before taxes. 

If this approach were taken in wage- 
price problems, simple justice would then 
require that workers’ wages also be meas- 
ured after taxes and that similar taxes 
be included in parity prices for farmers, 
This would prevent the tax burden from 
resting where Congress imposed it and 
make taxation useless as a weapon 
against inflation. 

Nevertheless, it is important to know 
that steel profits after taxes are above 
pre-Korea profits after taxes. 

In 1951 steel profits after taxes 
amounted to $7.07 per ton, as contrasted 
with $6.59 during 1947-49. 

Under the Government's proposals— 
WSB wage increases and Capehart 
amendment price increase—steel profits 
after taxes would be reduced to just 
about $6.50 per ton—a net reduction of 
only 9 cents per ton. 

Fifth. Why is the steel industry press- 
ing for higher and higher profits? 

One of the reasons why the steel in- 
dustry is pressing for higher and higher 
profits is the feeling of many company 
executives that the present fat years 
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must necessarily be followed by lean 
years. 

According to one reporter, they see 
“financial depression for a hard-pressed 
steel industry’—Nicholas P. Gregory, 
Philadelphia Inquirer, April 20, 1952. 
Yet this approach itself holds the seeds 
of future depression—and is a threat to 
the welfare of the entire country. 

The administration’s program, in con- 
trast, is based upon the commitment in 
the Employment Act of 1946 to maintain 
“maximum employment, production, and 
purchasing power.” It is designed both 
to combat inflation today and maintain 
prosperity tomorrow. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have five legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks on the 
resolution before us. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I also 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply grateful to both gentlemen for 
yielding me this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to this 
resolution on the merits; on the merits 
because there is no evidence of corrup- 
tion or impropriety in connection with 
the action of the Wage Stabilization 
Board; none alleged or charged, and that 
such a resolution as this, if adopted, will 
only discourage the exercise of inde- 
pendent judgment by Government 
boards, which are necessary arms of the 
Government in today’s complex world. 

The position of those like myself is 
made much more difficult by the effort 
to use this resolution as a special plead- 
ing vehicle for political purposes. 

If this resolution seeks to express dis- 
approval of the President’s seizure of and 
dealing with the steel industry, it is 
ineffective in terms of what the Congress 
can do. The Congress can legislate its 
will with respect to the steel plants while 


punishments and investigations—legiti- ' 


mate as they may be—are not dealing 
with the issue, and are in no manner 
solving it. 

To sum up, therefore, one, if this 
measure seeks to disapprove the actions 
taken by the President in the steel con- 
troversy and express displeasure with the 
President, it is ineffective; it is not doing 
the job that Congress could do and that 
the people would expect the Congress 
to do. If Congress claims that the 
President exercised power he is not en- 
titled to, we have the right to reassert 
our power. That is the question we 
ought to be debating now on the merits 
as to the dispositions to be made in re- 
spect of the American steel plants in- 
stead of debating this resolution which 
will result in a long-drawn-out investi- 
gation but accomplish nothing to deal 
with the present emergency. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. FULTON. I thoroughly agree 
with the gentleman. Your approach is 
a very conservative one. Congress 
should immediately take up the question 
of clarifying the President's powers. 
The Allen resolution has no legislative 
effect and is the wrong approach, I am 
against the President’s seizure of the 
steel industry because it is without due 
process of law, but I am also against the 
Allen resolution because it puts the steel 
industry in politics in a presidential 
year. We Congressmen from industrial 
areas were not even consulted before the 
Allen resolution was entered. 

Mr. JAVITS. I stated my views on 
the steel seizure in the House on Tues- 
day last and have been clear of record 
on that subject since 1947. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Lucas]. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, I want the 
House to hear from one on the Demo- 
cratic side who favors this resolution. 
I think that as a member of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor it 
would be improper for me to discuss the 
issues which face the American people 
growing out of this dispute. I believe, 
however, that it would be proper for 
those of us on the committee to get 
further information regarding this steel 
dispute and other matters that face the 
Wage Stabilization Board so vital to a 
stable economy. 

This is not entirely the fault of the 
Chief Executive. The President has been 
advised to follow the course he has fol- 
lowed. Perhaps he has erred. I would 
not care to pass judgment on it until 
our committee has heard all the evi- 
dence. But I say to you that the Con- 
gress must share the fault in this: The 
Congress last year had an opportunity 
to pass remedial legislation. The Con- 
gress had such an opportunity when the 
extension of the Defense Production Act 
was before us to correct this error. 

We have not formed a labor policy 
here in the Congress. We have stood 
back and done nothing and let the 
President do it. You know who influ- 
ences the President. Therefore I say 
to you that we in the Congress have 
failed to carry out our functions, we 
have failed to accept our responsibility. 
In order to establish a fair labor policy 
for our country we ought to give this 
power to the Committee on Education 
and Labor to get all the facts, based upon 
the hearings which were conducted last 
year by the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, a copy 
of which I hold in my hand, bringing 
it up to date so that the House may be 
well advised as to what type of legisla- 
tion is necessary for us to cure these evils 
and protect the American people against 
further encroachment on their rights. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. May I say first of 
all that I supported the action we at- 
tempted to take last summer to do 
something by way of amendment about 
the authority of the Wage Stabilization 
Board, but I should like to call the 
gentleman’s attention to the fact that 
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the present Wage Stabilization Board 
is operating under the words of an Ex- 
ecutive order that has the same shotgun 
language of the steel seizure, as follows: 

By virtue of the authority vested in me 
by the Constitution and statutes, including 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, and as 
President of the United States and Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces, it is 
hereby ordered as follows. 


Mr. LUCAS. I thank the gentleman. 
I urge the adoption of the resolution, 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, the pend- 
ing resolution authorizing a full and 
complete investigation and study of the 
Wage Stabilization Board has my whole- 
hearted support. ia 

I wish to commend my colleague from 
Illinois [Mr. ALLEN] for his vision, his 
forthrightness, and his courage in spon- 
soring this resolution. He introduced 
this proposed investigation a month þe- 
fore the Board handed down its decision 
on the steel case. Sometime before the 
President assumed the authority to seize 
the steel plants, my colleague foresaw 
that this Board could be, and possibly 
was intended to be, the instrument or 
vehicle by which a few labor-union lead- 
ers could work their dictatorial demands, 
the public interest, the intent of Con- 
gress, statutory enactments, and even 
the Constitution of the United States to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

The ostensible purpose of the Wage 
Stabilization Board is, as its name im- 
plies, to stabilize wages as a part of the 
program to stabilize prices. Wages are 
a major factor in the price equation. If 
artificial price controls are workable at 
all as a brake on inflation, there must 
necessarily be a control over wages. 
They are an element of cost and contrib- 
ute to the pressure of consumer demand. 

But such is not the real purpose of 
the Wage Stabilization Board. Its real 
purpose is not to protect the general 
public, not to serve the national interest, 
but rather to serve the interest of a few 
powerful labor-union leaders at the ex- 
pense of the general public. Itisa Gov- 
ernment agency, established by Execu- 
tive order, without statutory authority 
in all its functions, designed to serve the 
few at the expense of the many. It is a 
governmental agency with a purely po- 
litical purpose. 

When we passed the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 and the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1951, the Congress set out 
in a separate title the process for the 
settlement of labor disputes in connec- 
tion with the administration of the price- 
control law. Among other things, we 
specifically stipulated that nothing in the 
title was to be administered in any way 
inconsistent with the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947, more com- 
monly known as the Taft-Hartley Act, 
for insuring collective bargaining. 

This title of the act has been com- 
pletely ignored. The President and his 
labor union advisers seized upon some 
other language in the act to set up 
the Wage Stabilization Board. But 
there is not language anywhere in the 
act that gave the President any au- 
thority to vest in the Board the right 
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to pass upon noneconomic questions, 
such as the union shop. 

In other words, the Executive orders 
by which the President set up the Wage 
Stabilization Board not only circum- 
vent the Defense Production Act and 
other acts of Congress but are even 
without full statutory basis. In giv- 
ing the Board authority to pass on 
noneconomic questions, the President re- 
lied upon his inherent powers as Pres- 
ident of the United States and Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces. 
It is these same powers that he claims 
for himself in seizing the steel plants. 
If we allow these claimed inherent 
powers of the President to go unchal- 
lenged, we have no constitution but a 
dictatorship. 

By the exercise of alleged inherent 
powers President Truman has set up a 
Board, packed it with prolabor union 
personnel to be presided over by a some- 
what arrogant chairman, and vested it 
with authority to decree, by way of a 
recommendation with Government sanc- 
tion, that all workingmen and manage- 
ment shall do what the labor union 
leaders want, or else. This Board is 
nothing more or less than an instru- 
ment clothed with official status to serve 
the wishes of a few labor union leaders. 
It was set up for that purpose, and it is 
serving that purpose. 

I feel obliged to remind some of you, 
and some few businessmen, that all this 
could have been avoided if the so-called 
Lucas amendment to the Defense Pro- 
duction Act had been adopted last year. 
This was an amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Lucas] with 
the support of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Barpen] and the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. O’Con- 
NELL], the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor. It had the support 
of the majority of that committee. 

The amendment provided that the ma- 
jority of the Wage Stabilization Board 
shall be representatives of the general 
public. It gave recognition to the fact 
that while labor and management have 
rights in every labor dispute, the in- 
terests of the general public are para- 
mount. The amendment also provided 
that the Board shall not have the au- 
thority to pass upon noneconomic ques- 
tions. 

This amendment was not adopted. It 
failed because a number of Members 
did not then appreciate its importance. 
It failed because labor union leaders 
vigorously opposed it. It also failed be- 
cause a certain few industrialists, whom 
I could personally name, expressed their 
opposition to it because of their short- 
sightedness. 

We now have opportunity to make cer- 
tain that the Congress and the American 
people fully appreciate what the Wage 
Stabilization Board really is, and I urge 
the passage of this resolution. I do not 
ask it adoption because of any opposition 
to labor unions. They have a value and 
have done much good for individual 
workingmen. I ask for its adoption be- 
cause I believe in freedom. I believe in 
the right of every man to decide for him- 
self whether he wants to belong to a 
union, in every man’s right to strike and 
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his right to work. I am opposed to dic- 
tation or compulsion. I believe in 
equality under the law. I am opposed 
to government by executive fiat and bu- 
reaucratic decree. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SHELLEY]. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, it never 
has been my purpose and I hope it never 
will be my purpose to rise and question 
the intent of any person bringing a mat- 
ter before a legislative body, particularly 
a body in which I may be serving. Iac- 
cept the validity and sincerity of the in- 
tentions of my fellow Members as ex- 
pressed in resolutions introduced by 
them. However, while accepting those 
good intentions, I want to take this op- 
portunity to point out the serious re- 
sults which will obtain if the Allen res- 
olution is adopted. I do not want to in- 
ject any emotional tinge into the debate 
on the resolution. Too often emotion 
creeps into the collective bargaining pro- 
cedures about which this resolution cen- 
ters. In my 20 or more years of experi- 
ence with collective bargaining in actual 
practice I have found that more often 
than not it is those who lack the experi- 
ence who let their emotions run away 
with them. Uncontrolled personal feel- 
ings never solved an issue in a collective 
bargaining dispute, and they will not 
do us any good in this debate. I propose 
to keep my discussion of the issue on a 
factual plane. 

If the Allen resolution passes, we will 
be acting to negate a law which we our- 
selves have passed. The Defense Pro- 
duction Act enacted by Congress in 1950 
contains in section 501 the following 
statement: 

It is the intent of Congress, in order to 
provide for effective price and wage stabiliza- 
tion pursuant to title IV of this act and to 
maintain uninterrupted production, that 
there be effective procedures for the settle- 


ment of labor disputes affecting national 
defense. 


The Wage Stabilization Board was set 
up, under authority granted by Congress, 
to provide those effective procedures 
which we ourselves had demanded in the 
law. When the Defense Production Act 
was amended last year we all remember 
the attempts made in the Lucas amend- 
ment to destroy the Board and to take 
its disputes authority away from it. 
Those attempts were soundly defeated in 
this very House. The basic issues then 
were the same as those underlying the 
Allen resolution. The House then had 
the good sense to retain the Wage Board 
as an effective operating agency. The 
present steel crisis has demonstrated be- 
yond doubt tne need for such an agency. 
Had it not existed, the steel mills, after 
using all the procedures possible under 
the Taft-Hartley Act, including the 80- 
day injunction, would long ago have been 
shut down by a strike—assuming that 
the steel industry had maintained its in- 
transigent attitude. Let us not forget 
that, using the Board’s disputes powers, 
a great many disputes have been settled 
and a great deal of vital defense produc- 
tion continued before the steel com- 
panies began their attempt to show that 
they were bigger than the rest of the 
country. If the passage of the Allen res- 
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olution succeeds in crippling the Wage 
Board we shall be left with no means of 
keeping the defense mills rolling. We 
shall have turned our backs on the sound 
position we took last year and the year 
before and will leave ourselves wide open 
to a break down in defense production. 
I would not want that on my conscience 
were I responsible in any way for the ef- 
fects the Allen resolution may have. 

I think no one will gainsay that the 
specific issue of the Wage Board’s union 
shop recommendation is the one big 
point which some people have found 
hard to swallow, and which is ultimately 
responsible for the introduction of the 
Allen resolution attacking the Board's 
authority. The debate on the floor this 
afternoon has demonstrated that fact 
pretty conclusively. The Allen resolu- 
tion raises the question whether the 
Board has “violated or failed to respect 
the national labor policy as expressed 
in the Labor-Management Relations Act, 
the Defense Production Act, and other 
applicable laws” with respect to the 
union shop. Let us examine the grounds 
for raising the question and asking for 
an investigation. Unless these various 
laws contain provisions opposing or ques- 
tioning the validity of union shop agree- 
ments I can see no valid reason for 
adopting the Allen resolution. 

What do we find in the law relating 
to the union shop issue? The Labor- 
Management Relations Act—Taft-Hart- 
ley—provides that “nothing in this act 
or in any other statute of the United 
States, shall preclude an employer from 
making an agreement with a labor or- 
ganization to require as a condition of 
employment membership therein on or 
after the thirtieth day following the 
beginning of such employment.” That 
is the Taft-Hartley Act’s statement on 
the union shop. It seems amply clear 
to me that Congress has here plainly 
accepted the union shop as part of, and 
at the very least certainly not opposed 
to, the national labor policy. As recent- 
ly as last year we reiterated this ac- 
ceptance of the union shop as a part of 
“national labor policy” when we amended 
the Railway Labor Act to permit the 
union shop among railway employees. 
Where then is the violation of national 
policy? I cannot find it. The Defense 
Production Act makes no mention of the 
union shop per se, but it clearly states 
the intent of Congress to provide effective 
procedures for the settlement of labor 
disputes affecting national defense. The 
Wage Board is the agency designated 
by the President under Executive Order 
No. 10233 to perform that function. It 
has performed that function and has not 
gone beyond its powers one iota. 

There are those who think that the 
Board should have acted only on the 
wage problems involved in the steel dis- 
pute and should have left the union-shop 
issue alone. Let me teil you, Mr. Speaker, 
that labor disputes affecting the national 
defense which Congress and the Presi- 
dent empowered the Board to handle 
and to make recommendations on are not 
and cannot be confined to economic is- 
sues alone. It is very fine to say that as 
far as the union-shop issue is concerned 
free collective bargaining between the 
parties was interfered with, whereas on 
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the wage issue it was all right for the 
Board to act. In so-called free collective 
bargaining—and I say this from long 
.experience—the wage issues and the 
nonwage issues, the economic and the 
union security issues, are, always have 
been, and always will be inseparable. 
Every collective bargaining agreement, 
negotiated, mediated, or arbitrated, is 
always a package deal in which all is- 
sues are weighed, balanced, and decided. 
The purpose of the Taft-Hartley Act and 
the labor sections of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act is to promote free collective bar- 
gaining as far as is possible without en- 
dangering the national security. Arbi- 
tration of unresolved issues with recom- 
mendations on all issues by the arbi- 
trator is an integral part of such free 
collective bargaining. The Wage 
Board’s action was no different than that 
taken by arbitrators in countless cases, 
It was in perfect accord with national 
practice and policy as now in effect 
throughout the country across the bar- 
gaining table. 

Far from attempting to interpose its 
will on the parties, the Board specifically 
left it to them to negotiate the terms un- 
der which the union-shop clause in the 
proposed agreement would operate. It 
acted reluctantly in recommending the 
union shop at all, and did so simply 
because the industry refused an offer to 
return the question for further negotia- 
tion between the parties. 

It might be well to point out also that 
in over 45 percent of the collective bar- 
gaining agreements between the steel- 
workers and the steel industry there is 
contained a union-shop clause. Most of 
the companies involved in the present 
dispute have signed union-shop agree- 
ments with unions in one phase or the 
other of their operations. In the face of 
these facts their arguments against ac- 
cepting the Wage Board recommenda- 
tion ring hollow. Perhaps their position 
is taken from reasons other than those 
publicly expressed. Let us not permit 
ourselves to be placed in the position of 
raking their chestnuts out of the fire. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution can serve 
no useful purpose other than to fan the 
flames of partisanship and to promote 
dissension. Congress has long ago de- 
cided and has often reiterated its deci- 
sion in the issues involved here. As the 
Chairman of the Wage Board has pointed 
out, the Board’s decisions have been ac- 
cepted readily in case after case up until 
this time and it has performed an ex- 
ceedingly useful function in maintaining 
labor peace in this emergency. To dis- 
rupt its work now to serve the interests 
of one special interest group would be a 
violation of our obligations to secure this 
country against disruption of the com- 
mon defense effort. Let us vote the 
Allen resolution down. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I am supporting this resolution, My re- 
gret is twofold—first, that it was not 
passed 30 days ago when it might have 
avoided the deplorable and ominous situ- 
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ation in which we now find ourselves with 
respect to the steel seizures; and, Sec- 
ondly, that the resolution is not broad 
enough to include an investigation of the 
steel seizure. I also regret that this 
thing has turned into a political debate. 
There should not be any politics in this. 
This matter involves constitutional gov- 
ernment. It involves a question of 
whether the executive department of the 
Government can override and disregard 
both the Constitution and the acts of the 
Congress. I happen to be a Democrat, 
and I was a Democrat carrying the ban- 
ner of Jefferson when some of these fel- 
lows who have new ideas were wearing 
pinafores, and I have never faltered in 
my allegiance to Jeffersonian democracy. 

The basis of all democracy, the basis 
of every party in this country ought to 
be strict observance of the Constitution 
of the United States, which we all took 
an oath to support. It is divided into 
three branches, as you know—the ju- 
dicial, executive, and legislative. 

I do not know whether the steel em- 
ployees are getting too much money or 
too little. I do not know whether the 
steel companies are getting too much 
or too little for their steel and I am not 
concerned. I am concerned with the 
constitutional question here involved. 
This Board is set up by the executive 
department. We passed a law 2 or 3 
years ago known as the Taft-Hartley Act. 
It was passed after a great deal of dis- 
pute and debate. It was not approved 
by the executive department and the 
President vetoed it. The House of Rep- 
resentatives passed that bill over the 
President’s veto. The Senate of the 
United States passed that bill over the 
President’s veto, and it became the law 
of the land. 

When any executive agency of the 
Government undertakes to violate that 
law, or by inference to repeal that law, 
it then becomes a fundamental question 
which touches every living individual in 
this country of ours who believes in the 
form of government that we have. 

Now, let us see what this Board has 
done. The Taft-Hartley Act specifically 
provides—and some of you ought to read 
it—it specifically prohibits in section 8, 
the closed shop in industry. It specifi- 
cally prohibits the union shop in indus- 
try. It specifically prohibits any union 
shop in industry unless it is a voluntary 
agreement between labor and industry. 
That is written plainly in the law. There 
is a prohibition against the union shop 
unless it is done by free, collective bar- 
gaining. 

What do we find here? We find that 
this Board, in direct and deliberate vio- 
lation of the act of Congress which has 
been passed by both bodies over the 
President’s veto, has sought to set aside 
section 8 of the act of Congress and has 
said, We say you must give them a union 
shop, whether it is by collective bargain- 
ing or by force.” 

Now, stop and think about the infer- 
ence. Stop and think about the effect 
on your Constitution and the laws of 
this country. That is all I am thinking 
about. I do not have any prejudice in 
this thing one way or the other. I do 
not want to get involved in politics, but 
I say to you now, and I believe it is true 
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of every Member of this House, that no 
political party has ever been created 
that is greater than our duty to our 
country under the Constitution and un- 
der our law. 

Then, we come to the seizure of the 
steel companies, the twin sister, and the 
result of this flagrant violation by the 
Board of the Taft-Hartley Act. Idonot 
believe that any lawyer with a respect- 
able reputation as a practicing lawyer 
would be willing to risk his reputation 
by defending the so-called inherent 
power of the President to seize any pri- 
vate property, whether it is the steel 
company or your automobile or the shirt 
off your back. I want to hear them 
argue that question. I would like to 
hear them argue it from a constitutional 
standpoint. 

I studied law at the University of Vir- 
ginia under the shadow of Monticello. 
They never taught any law like that in 
Jefferson’s day or at the University of 
Virginia which he founded. 

I have listened to and I have read all 
this prattle about the inherent powers of 
the President and the emergency powers 
of the President. Neither word appears 
in the Constitution. That document 
must be interpreted in the light of the 
background under which it was written. 
Thirteen independent sovereignties, jeal- 
ous of their lately won independence, 
met through their representatives to de- 
vise a form of central government with 
limited powers. Most of the debates and 
the time consumed in the preparation of 
this document were devoted to seeing 
that these powers were strictly limited. 
Of the three branches of government, 
the powers of the President were more 
strictly limited than any other. 

Nowhere, by direct language or by in- 
ference, was the President given any in- 
herent or emergency powers. 

The power to make the laws was spe- 
cifically vested in the Congress and to 
the President was delegated the power to 
“take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed.” 

The language of the Constitution it- 
self seems sufficiently clear to deny to 
the Federal Government any powers not 
specifically granted. However, when it 
was submitted to the Thirteen Colonies 
for ratification, and came under the acid 
test of further debate in the legislatures 
of the 13 States, grave doubts were 
raised as to whether the language was 
sufficiently specific to protect the people 
and the sovereign States from grasps of 
power not intended by the framers of the 
Constitution. 

And out of those debates came the first 
10 amendments to the Constitution, gen- 
erally known as the Bill of Rights. In 
those 10 amendments the rights of indi- 
viduals to be protected against assumed 
powers of the Federal Government were 
clearly and specifically defined. And in 
those amendments it was made clear 
that the Federal Government should ex- 
ercise no power not specifically granted, 
and that all such powers were reserved 
to the States. 

Let me remind you, my colleagues, of 
these provisions intended to protect the 
sovereignty of your States and to protect 
the liberties of your constituents, 
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The fourth amendment says: 

The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects 
against unreasonable searches and seizures 
shall not be violated. 


This amendment was designed to pro- 
tect the right of persons to be secure in 
their persons and in their property. No 
language could be clearer or more spe- 
cific. 

The tenth amendment provides that— 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


In these words it is made as clear as 
words could make it that the Federal 
Government should exercise no powers 
not clearly defined in the Constitution. 

How far have we drifted from the safe 
anchor of our Constitution, when the 
President, without the authority of any 
law enacted by the Congress, or any pro- 
vision of the Constitution, arrogates unto 
himself the unprecedented authority to 
take from the people their private prop- 
erty, without compensation or without 
process of law other than his own decla- 
ration of a state of emergency. 

Not only should we adopt this resolu- 
tion, but the Congress should proceed 
expeditiously to find a solution to the 
ominous difficulties that confront us due 
to the dictatorial demands of the leaders 
of international labor organizations, 
who, through the laxity of the Congress 
in dealing with the problem, have gained 
power to dictate to your Government to 
the point of even demanding the uncon- 
stitutional seizure of private property. 

The seizure in the steel case is but a 
preliminary of those to come and an in- 
vitation to other powerful minorities to 
demand similar seizures. 

Do not forget, my colleagues, that in 
a few weeks the contract of the United 
Mine Workers with the coal operators 
will expire. If the future is to be judged 
by the past history of industrial disputes 
in the coal industry, we will be confront- 
ed with equally inordinate demands from 
the dictators of the United Mine Work- 
ers. 

There are other great industries equal- 
ly as vital to the safety of the Nation 
who, by this unconstitutional act, have 
been invited to make their bid for power 
to bring your Government to its knees. 

Let us give serious and immediate 
thought to these problems, because our 
Government can be destroyed from with- 
in as well as from without. 

I have often contended in debate in 
this Chamber that industry-wide bar- 
gaining is the fundamental defect in our 
labor laws. When one international 
labor union is dominated by one man 
who has the dictatorial power at his 
whim to stop the wheels of a whole in- 
dustry from coast to coast, it is a power 
greater than the power of the Govern- 
ment, and a power too great to be vested 
in the hands of one individual or one 
organization—no matter how good the 
man or how meritorious the organization, 

Our country is gravely menaced by this 
situation in a time of great emergency. 

Let us do something about it before it 
is too late. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Just how one can recon- 
cile his opposition to the steel seizure 
with opposition to the pending resolu- 
tion I am unable to understand. The 
two are closely related. The resolution 
is an implied attack upon the cause of 
the seizures. 

The Wage Stabilization Board is a 
conspiratorial fraud which everyone 
recognizes or should recognize; it was 
never intended to be anything else, that 
it is a fraud this House is expected to 
say by its vote on the pending resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, the steel seizure was an 
unlawful raid made by the head of our 
Government upon the rights of the citi- 
zens, as much a raid as if committed by 
an armed band of robbers. It was some- 
thing not only without legal authority 
but in violation of existing law. All 
this talk about inherent right is for the 
purpose of deception. The President 
has no inherent rights. He operates 
under law the same as all others, or is 
supposed to do so. Inherent right is 
something that belongs to the people, 
and to the people alone. The seizure is 
such a violent rent of the Constitu- 
tion that it must not be permitted to 
pass without congressional action. 

The President himself, Mr. Speaker, is 
not entirely to blame. Those at whose 
instance he acted must be held equally 
responsible. For 20 years now we have 
been virtually living under a labor gov- 
ernment now run into a labor dictator- 
ship and fast on its way into a labor 
despotism. Mr. Speaker, we ought at 
some time, at some early time, come to 
grips with this force and determine once 
and for all where sovereignty abides. 
Is itin the Government? Or is it some- 
thing that belongs to the labor organiza- 
tions? We have got to meet the issue. 
We ought at least to indicate a willing- 
ness to examine the question by the 
adoption of this resolution; and, for of- 
fering it, I wish to applaud the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. So far 
as I am concerned there is no politics in 
it; and I want to endorse what my col- 
league the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH] said, that no political party 
should assume to exercise a power not 
found within the law. Members who 
believe in government by law rather 
than men should find it easy to support 
the resolution. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
may I inquire how many speakers the 
gentleman from New York has? 

Mr. DELANEY. Just one. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the balance of my time to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Indiana is recognized for 7 minutes. The 
gentleman from New York has 3 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Texas said something 
about who was controlling the President 
of the United States. Harsh things have 
been said here along the political line. 
I think I can recall that back in 1944 
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the famous phrase came out: “Clear it 
with Sidney.” Now apparently it is 
“Clear it with PAC.” 

We all remember when Charles Wil- - 
son, Economic Stabilizer, went down to 
Florida after this report came out from 
the Wage Stabilization Board. He came 
back with high hopes that trouble would 
be averted. The ground was cut from 
under him and in his statement of resig- 
nation he said: “Mr. President, you 
changed your mind.” Why did the Pres- 
ident change his mind? Lou know the 
answer as well as I. 

Maybe the majority leader is right; 
maybe that is what the people want; 
maybe they want a government that is 
a complete captive of PAC, but I do not 
think so. 

Now, you Members over there who 
profess such love for organized labor, do 
you want to have any collective bargain- 
ing? Of course you do. Do you want to 
substitute governmental decision for it? 
Of course you do not. But in your argu- 
ments on this proposition you are clearly 
abandoning the great concept of collec- 
tive bargaining between management 
and men and are turning to govern- 
mental decision by a Wage Stabilization 
Board acting far beyond any constitu- 
tional or statutory authority. 

Phil Murray said, What is there to bar- 
gain about? Take the recommendation 
of the Board: That is all there is to it. 
Apparently he thinks a recommendation 
of the Board is binding on the parties in- 
volved. He in truth and in fact has said 
governmental decisions shall be substi- 
tuted for free collective bargaining. I 
believe in free collective bargaining and 
I am not a hypocrite about it. I am 
afraid some of you folks who take the 
other view are being hypocritical about 
this matter. 

Let me ask you who profess such great 
love for organized labor and the actions 
of this Wage Stabilization Board, if the 
award had been a nickel an hour and 
no order for a compulsory union shop 
and all the other noneconomic matters, 
would you think that Phil Murray and 
the CIO should take that award? Why, 
of course, you would not think any sueh 
thing. And you would be here crying 
out against the Board and its decision. 

Now, I want to go to another point and 
I want to corroborate what has been 
said; that is that the unlawful and un- 
constitutional seizure of the steel mills, 
this disturbing and unwarranted situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves, is the 
direct and the inevitable result of a mis- 
interpretation of the will and the intent, 
and, yes, the law of the Congress of the 
United States, indulged in by the Pres- 
ident in certain Executive orders issued 
by him, followed subsequently by the as- 
sertion of authority in the Wage 
Stabilization Board which they did not 
have under any stretch of the imagina- 
tion. That is the reason this investiga- 
tion should be undertaken and diligently 
carried out. 

As has been pointed out, the President 
had a way to move and to act in the 
threat of a steel strike. It was spelled 
out by the Congress in the Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act of 1947. The 
Congress there specifically provided for 
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a way to deal with national-emergency 
strikes, to maintain production, to pro- 
ceed with mediation and collective bar- 
gaining, and bring the parties to agree- 
ment. But President Truman chose to 
disregard this law and adopt an unlaw- 
ful and unconstitutional procedure. He 
did not hesitate to invoke the law against 
John L. Lewis. And, as a matter of fact, 
he has used emergency provisions of the 
law with effect on a number of occasions 
in the past. May I say to you gentle- 
men who come from the coal-mining 
regions that because he does not like 
Mr. John L. Lewis he invoked there the 
law on that occasion, and with success, 

I say this misinterpretation of the law, 
initiated by the President, has been im- 
plemented and carried on by the Wage 
and Stabilization Board, which we here 
seek to investigate. 

Let me say, first of all, that the Defense 
Production Act, title IV, provides for 
price and wage stabilization. Title V of 
the Defense Production Act is headed 
“Settlement of labor disputes.” When 
we wrote that title V we specifically in- 
cluded amendments to the effect that 
the existing law of the land could not 
be contravened, and that included the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947. 

When the President created the first 
Wage Stabilization Board, he created it, 
may I say to you, in compliance with the 
indicated position of the Congress of the 
United States in the Defense Production 
Act. In an Executive order issued Sep- 
tember 12, 1950, the President delegated 
certain functions under the DPA. In 
section 403 of that order he specifically 
recognized the authority of the Wage 
Stabilization Board to apply only to wage 
stabilization policies. Then, in section 
404, he recognized the authority con- 
tained in title V requiring the Adminis- 
trator to initiate conferences with man- 
agement and labor as might be neces- 
sary in carrying out the provisions of 
title V. 

The pertinent paragraphs of this Ex- 
ecutive order of September 12, 1950, read 
as follows: 

(b) The Wage Stabilization Board shall 
make recommendations to the Administra- 
tor regarding the planning and development 
of wage-stabilization policies and shall per- 
form such further functions with respect to 
wage stabilization as may be determined by 
the Administrator after consultation with 
the Board. 

Sec. 404. The Administrator is hereby des- 
ignated to initiate such consultations and 
conferences with management, labor, and 
representatives of the Government and pub- 
lic as he deems appropriate and to advise the 
President of such action as may be called for 
in carrying out the provisions of title V of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950. 


In other words, he recognized title IV 
as dealing with price and wage stabili- 
zation and title V as dealing with labor 
disputes. But when labor representa- 
tives did a sit-down strike on the Board 
created under that order Mr. Truman 
completely abandoned the original proc- 
esses set up by him in implementation of 
the act of Congress. 

He issued another Executive order on 
April 24, 1951. In this he specifically re- 
voked sections 403 and 404 of his origi- 
nal order and in reconstituting the 
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Board, in section 405 of his new order he 
used this language: 

The Board may assume jurisdiction of any 
labor dispute. 


And strange as it may seem, so far 
as the DPA is concerned, reliance to 
sustain this new Executive order was 
based on title IV, which deals with wage 
and price stabilization and not on title 
V which deals specifically with settle- 
ment of labor disputes. It is clear to me 
that in this action the President was 
playing fast and loose with the law and 
the intent of Congress. 

I want to ask the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Lucas] what the President 
did in respect to his alleged authority 
when he amended that original Execu- 
tive order in this matter of price and 
wage stabilization? He used the in- 
definite, shotgun, catch-all language 
that is included in his claimed authori- 
zation for seizure of the steel mills by 
employing these words: 

Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority 
vested in me by the Constitution and 
statutes, including the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, and as President of the United 
States and Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces, it is hereby ordered as follows: 


Thus he seeks to invest in this Board, 
completely without authority in law, the 
power to settle all disputes between man- 
agement and men—disputes haying to do 
not only with the economic factors in- 
volved in price and wage stabilization, 
but also involving all manner of non- 
economic disputes between management 
and men. Did the Congress of the 
United States ever intend such a thing 
as that? Of course not. 

Reference has been made to the rec- 
ommendation of the Board requiring the 
union shop. In my opinion the Govern- 
ment of the United States has no right to 
prohibit the union shop if management 
and men, by free agreement, say they 
want it. That should be a matter of free 
agreement between management and 
men. You professed friends of labor 
would quickly agree with me on that, 
and if you are sincere and consistent 
you should also agree with me that the 
Government should not be permitted to 
order the union shop and impose it with- 
out regard to free agreement. 

Currently the Board is undertaking, 
in the Borg-Warner case and in other 
cases, to invade this whole field of con- 
troversies that have nothing to do with 
the stabilization of wages as contem- 
plated in the act of Congress—which act 
was signed by the President of the United 
States. That of itself should demand 
action of Congress to see just where we 
are going, and *hat is what this pending 
resolution is about. 

I believe in the right of labor to organ- 
ize and bargain collectively as freemen 
to settle their disputes with management 
across the table. I have voted for meas- 
ures to guarantee this right. May I say 
to any of those on my side or on the 
Democratic side who are afraid you are 
going to offend organized labor, let us 
not invest in any governmental agency 
the power to settle controversies and 
impose its decisions in management- 
labor disputes thereby destroying the 
free operation of collective bargaining 
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that is the very cornerstone of our com- 
petitive enterprise system. You cannot 
blow hot on this today and cold tomor- 
row. If tomorrow a government in con- 
trol at Washington says to labor, “You 
cannot have a union shop,” and says, 
“We will decide what your pay shall 
be” rather than letting labor make its 
own decisions across the board with em- 
ployers, think of the situation you would 
be in. Would you alleged friends of 
labor support any such proposal as that? 
Of course you would not. But here you 
are today taking that very position in 
this controversy. 

Apparently you are willing to em- 
brace compulsory arbitration and gov- 
ernmental edict and order as against 
free collective bargaining because at the 
moment an outstanding recommenda- 
tion of the Wage Stabilization Board, 
dealing with both economic and non- 
economic matters seems to be highly de- 
sirable to the leaders of organized labor 
and undesirable to the managers of busi- 
ness and the stockholders they repre- 
sent. 

How can you justify such a position? 

The very name of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board is clear indication of the pur- 
pose intended for it by the act of Con- 
gress providing for its creation. It is 
supposed to put a ceiling on wages as 
the OPS is supposed to put a ceiling on 
prices. The Congress specifically pro- 
vided that existing legislation to deal 
with labor disputes should continue to 
be the law of the land. 

It is high time that the Congress go 
into the whole matter to see just what 
is being done lawfully and unlawfully. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Jackson]. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the arbitrary action of the 
Wage Stabilization Board in ordering 
unionization of American business and 
industry has not only exceeded its au- 
thority but has in effect negated the 
intent and the purpose of the Congress 
of the United States. 

Douglas Aircraft Co., a great Ameri- 
can industry, has its home plant in my 
district. I include herewith a telegram 
received by me yesterday and urge that 
the membership of the House crack 
down on the WSB to the extent necessary 
to insure that the Board members as 
servants of the public observe their legal 
limitations and conduct their activities 
as indicated by the Congress. 

The President in his seizure of the steel 
plants has established a pattern of arbi- 
trary and capricious action. The Con- 
gress will meet this challenge as the situ- 
ation demands. In the interim the 
Wage Stabilization Board members will 
do well to remember that neither they 
nor the President are beyond the reach 
of the American public, acting within 
the Constitution through their elected 
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representatives. WSB is not an Ameri- 
can politburo, authorized to direct the 
actions of American business, and the 
sooner that fact is recognized by all con- 
cerned the better. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF, April 17, 1952. 
Congressman DONALD JACKSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In order that Members of Congress may 
have a clearer understanding of the facts 
surrounding the recommendation by the 
Wage Stabilization Board that this com- 
pany include union-shop provisions in its 
contracts with the UAW-CIO, I am taking 
the liberty of transmitting for your informa- 
tion pertinent portions of a telegram re- 
ceived yesterday from Nathan P. Feinsinger, 
Chairman of the Board, and our statement 
on the company’s position in this matter. 

Mr. Feinsinger's telegram stated that 
“Wage Stabilization Board, by 8-to-4 vote, 
with industry members dissenting, recom- 
mends that the parties include union-shop 
provisions in their contracts the exact form 
and condition thereof to be determined in 
negotiations in the light of the relevant ob- 
servations contained in the opinion of the 
public members of the Board in case in- 
volving United Steelworkers of America, CIO, 
and various steel and iron ore companies.” 

Immediately upon receipt of the informa- 
tion that the above-quoted telegram had 
been dispatched, the company issued the 
following statement: 

“No one will be surprised or impressed by 
the attempt of the majority of the Wage 
Stabilization Board to force compulsory 
unionization on our workers in the guise 
of recommendations for a union shop. 

“Our Long Beach workers know the com- 
pany and the union had reached an agree- 
ment on all economic items previously in 
dispute and that pay increases and many 
fringe benefits are now in effect and being 
reflected in weekly pay checks, 

“We do not believe this controversial and 
carefully timed attempt to justify and im- 
pose a union shop through Government 
meddling can possibly serve any purpose 
other than create labor disputes where none 
now exist. 

“The company has told the union, its em- 
ployees, and the public that it has no inten- 
tion of ever voluntarily granting the union 
shop, and any so-called recommendation of 
the Board does not change our position. 

“Donatp W. Dovucias.” 


Fourteen thousand of our employees at 
the Long Beach plant are producing military 
airplanes vitally needed for our national de- 
fense. They returned to work last October 
after a costly and needless work stoppage 
of 7 weeks, and have since reached an in- 
terim agreement with the company on all 
matters, including ample union security 
through maintenance and membership and 
dues-checkoff provisions which for years 
have been in effect in our plants. 

In all of its communications with the 
union and in its public statement on the 
subject the company has made it clear that 
it does not consider compulsory unioniza- 
tion a true economic issue and that it has 
no intention of ever requiring its employees 
to join or refuse to join any union as a con- 
dition of employment in our plants. 

Accordingly we are so notifying Mr. Fein- 
singer and other members of the Wage 
Stablization Board. 

A. M. RocHLEN, 


Director, Public Relations Division, 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the remainder of my time to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. HOWELL]. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, person- 
ally I do not think this resolution is 
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necessary, and even if it were necessary, 
I think the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor has sufficient power to 
conduct such an investigation if they 
should so decide to do. 

This Congress will probably go down in 
history as the “investigatin’est” Congress 
of all time. Many of these investigations 
have been necessary and have turned in 
reports of some real value to us in the 
performance of our congressional duties, 
However this presently proposed investi- 
gation will hamper the important work 
of the Wage Stabilization Board and 
will further hinder Congress and the 
Committee on Education and Labor in 
the performance of its primarily impor- 
tant legislative duties. 

I want to say that the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board was set up to help solve 
quickly and effectively, and to present 
recommendations for the solution of, 
labor disputes which are seriously inter- 
fering with national defense and the pro- 
duction so vitally needed for our national 
defense. This House last fall gave legis- 
lative sanction to the powers of the Wage 
Stabilization Board when we voted down 
the Lucas amendment which sought to 
alter the powers of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board and to take away from the 
Wage Stabilization Board the power to 
make recommendations in so-called non- 
economic phases of labor disputes. We 
then gave approval to this Board, a tri- 
partite board, composed of representa- 
tives of labor, industry and of the public, 
representing the consumers and the pub- 
lic at large: These gentlemen are men 
of ability, of character, and of honesty 
and have really sought to do the very 
tough job of keeping production going 
in this country and of solving some of 
these disputes, effectively and speedily 
at a time when it is so important to the 
continuance of production here in the 
United States. I think we ought not to 
change the rules in the middle of the 
game. We decided that issue last fall. 
We decided it was right that they should 
have the power to act on and to make 
recommendations for the speedy settle- 
ment of labor disputes, and now since we 
find that one segment of one industry, 
the steel industry and some of their ad- 
herents in Congress do not agree with 
one recommendation of the Board, then 
we want to say Throw them out and in- 
vestigate them and charge them with 
bad faith and bad intent” instead of sup- 
porting them when they need it most for 
the defense of our own country. 

A vote for the Allen resolution is a 
vote to intimidate and discourage quali- 
fied public servants from coming to 
Washington to serve on WSB. 

Of equal importance it is a vote to 
intimidate and discourage qualified pub- 
lic men in every region and industrial 
center in the United States from serving 
on regional and local wage stabilization 
boards. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the passage 
of the Allen resolution, and the investi- 
gation for which it provides will provoke 
more industrial strife than it will 
prevent. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, this is 
one of the most important issues that 
has ever come before the Congress of 
the United States. Unless we support 
this resolution by an overwhelming vote, 
and, in that way, turn back this tide of 
fanaticism with which our country is 
threatened, we will be derelict in our 
duties as representatives of the Ameri- 
can people. 

From my viewpoint, the President was 
entirely without authority to issue his 
dictatorial order taking over the steel 
mills and virtually turning them over 
to the CIO. 

If he can do that with the steel mills, 
he can do it with every other industry 
in this country, as well as with every 
farm, and every other enterprise in the 
Nation. 

As I understand it, under this alleged 
settlement, the employees are to draw 
an average of about $2 an hour, or $16 
a day, which is about five times as much 
as the average cotton farmer makes 
while toiling in the hot sun. We are 
told by the best informed men on this 
subject that a cotton farmer gets 1 cent 
an hour for his work, on an average, for 
every cent a pound he gets for his lint 
cotton. Cotton is now selling at a little 
less than 40 cents a pound. Therefore, 
the farmer is getting only about 40 cents 
an hour for his work, or about one-fifth 
the amount which this settlement would 
pay to the employees in the steel mills 
to produce the steel these farmers, and 
other Americans, have to buy at the ex- 
orbitant prices which this raise will im- 
pose, F 

If this order is permitted to stand, it 
will work a similar discrimination 
against all the rest of the American peo- 
ple, and might ultimately result in forc- 
ing the Government to take over the 
steel mills—which heaven forbid. 

We cannot afford, now or hereafter, 
to see our country transformed into a 
communistic state and the American 
people reduced to a condition of slavery 
such as has been imposed on the inhabi- 
tants of many other countries through- 
out the world. 

It is another case of the “hand of 
Esau and the voice of Jacob.” 

I hope the resolution is adopted by 
such an overwhelming vote as to leave 
no doubt as to where Congress stands 
on this vital issue. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, in the 
very beginning let me say that I do 
not approve of some of the recommen- 
dations made by the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board in the dispute between the 
steelworkers’ union and the steel com- 
panies, especially the union-shop recom- 
mendation. While the Taft-Hartley Act 
permits the parties to bargain collec- 
tively on the question of the union shop, 
nevertheless it has been my opinion all 
along that the Wage Stabilization Board 
should not have made a recommendation 
that the steel companies grant the union 
shop. In line with my thinking on this 
subject I, some weeks before the recom- 
mendation was made in the steel dis- 
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pute, wrote the Chairman of the Board 
protesting against any recommendation 
on the question of the union shop. I 
am including as part of my remarks a 
copy of my letter and the reply of Mr. 
Feinsinger thereto. I quote the letters 
as follows: 
Marcu 6, 1952. 
Wace STABILIZATION BOARD, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: I have had various com- 
plaints from many employers in the South 
against an order passed by you setting up 
a union shop in certain industries. 

While it is true the Taft-Hartley law per- 
mits the union shop, it does not attempt to 
override the employers’ or employees’ wishes 
on the matter. Therefore I want to register 
my protest against further extension of this 
principle over the objection of the industries 
concerned. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENDERSON LANHAM, 
MarcH 17, 1952. 
Hon. HENDERSON LANHAM, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN LANHAM: I have your 
letter of March 6, 1952, concerning the union 
shop issue which is involved, along with 
other issues, in several dispute cases now 
pending before the Wage Stabilization 
Board. 

These cases have come to the Board either 
through certification by the President or 
submission by the parties. In such cases, 
the parties have failed to settle the dispute 
through collective bargaining or concilia- 
tion and mediation, and the dispute threat- 
ens an interruption of work which affects 
the national defense. Referral of the dis- 
putes to the Board is designed to insure that 
defense production will be continued or re- 
sumed. 

The Board has the clear obligation, in 
cases certified or submitted to it, to make 
recommendations for fair and equitable 
terms of settlement. This applies to all 
issues in dispute. 

I have received equally strong represen- 
tations on both sides of the union-shop 
issue. May I assure you that the Board's 
recommendations on this, as on any other 
issue, will be made only after full and fair 
consideration of the evidence and arguments 
of the parties in the case before it, and 
after thorough discussion among the public, 
industry and labor members of our tripartite 
Board. 

Sincerely, 
NATHAN P. FEINSINGER, 
Chairman, 


But I shall vote against this resolution 
which would subject the Wage Stabillza- 
tion Board to an investigation with its 
implications of misconduct and usurpa- 
tion of authority. I do this because I 
do not believe this is fair treatment for 
men who have been called to serve our 
country in the present emergency at a 
sacrifice, no doubt, to each of them. I 
am not personally acquainted with any 
member of the Wage Stabilization Board 
and have absolutely no prejudice for or 
against any one of them. It is quite 
difficult during these trying days to get 
able and patriotic men to serve on such 
boards for the very reason that they 
are so often subjected to indignities, to 
insinuations and to unfounded charges 
of misconduct, 

If this were a bill to limit the power 
of the Board to the consideration of 
economic disputes between management 
and labor, I would vote for it. But I 
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am sure a resolution such as this is not 
the proper approach to the question. 
The actions of the Board have not been 
made in secret but after public hearings. 
An investigation can do absolutely no 
good but can deepen the rift that now 
exists in so many cases between man- 
agement and labor. 

The House Committee on Banking and 
Currency in considering the bill to ex- 
tend the Defense Production Act will 
consider this problem and report legis- 
lation that will more clearly define the 
rights and duties of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. The hearings that this com- 
mittee will hold are the only ones neces- 
sary or feasible in solving this particular 
problem. 

For all these reasons I will cast my 
vote against House Resolution 532. 

Mr. ROSS. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent, when seizing the steel mills, stated 
that he did it “by virtue of authority 
invested in me by the Constitution and 
the laws of the United States and as 
President of the United States and Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces of 
the United States.” 

I am not a lawyer, Mr. Speaker, but 
I have not heard any of the defenders 
of the President’s action cite any law 
giving him this authority, nor can I find 
any provision of the Constitution of the 
United States which gives the President 
this authority. However, since the Pres- 
ident claims inherent powers under the 
Constitution, the courts of the United 
States will decide if such powers exist. 
The final decision by the courts may 
take many months, and it is just pos- 
sible that the courts will interpret the 
Constitution as giving the President 
powers of seizure. 

Mr. Speaker, the action of the Presi- 
dent presents such a serious threat to 
the freedom and liberty of the American 
people and to the American way of living 
that I feel the Congress should not take 
a chance on the courts deciding with 
the President. I think we should pro- 
ceed now to amend the Constitution 
spelling out and nailing down a denial 
of the rights and powers of seizure by 
the President of persons and private 
property. To that end I am today in- 
troducing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution which says: 

Nothing in the Constitution shall be con- 
strued as conferring upon the President any 
inherent or other rights or powers of seizure 
of persons or private property except as ex- 
pressly provided by due process of law. 


I make no claim that this amendment 
should be passed by the Congress and 
submitted to the people as worded, but 
I firmly believe that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee should bring before the House a 
constitutional amendment which will 
prevent future seizure of persons or pri- 
vate property by the executive branch of 
the Government. 

THE STEEL SEIZURE 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, the most 
important development of recent days, 
and possibly the most important problem 
of the year, is posed by the President’s 
seizure of the properties of the steel 
companies. 
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It is impossible to exaggerate the seri- 
ousness of this attack on orderly and 
constitutional government in the United 
States. 

What I say here has no reference 
whatever to the merit of the original 
controversy. It seems to me that the 
steel workers have made out a reason- 
able case for some increase in compen- 
sation to bring them in line with other 
comparable and Nation-wide industries, 
such as the automobile workers and rub- 
ber workers. And this despite the fact 
that they are already paid considerably 
more than most of the industrial work- 
ers in southern New Jersey. 

However, the merits of the original 
controversy have now been submerged in 
a far more serious problem, Reduced 
to the simplest terms, and without mean- 
ing to overemphasize the danger of the 
occasion, the question has become: 

Are we to continue with a representa- 
tive form of government by law, or are 
we to submit ourselves to a dictatorship? 

The trouble started with the action 
by the Wage Stabilization Board. In 
setting up this Board, it was clearly the 
intent of Congress to provide a means 
whereby wages would be stabilized along 
with prices during the so-called emer- 
gency. The Board, especially in the 
steel case, has allowed itself to become 
the instrument of increesing wages and 
hence, of course, increasing prices, but 
in addition to that they have likewise in- 
sisted upon a union shop. Regardless 
of the merits or demerits of the principle 
of the union shop, it certainly ought not 
to be the function of the Wage Board to 
decide the question. 

It was understandable that when the 
Wage Board recommended and practi- 
cally insisted upon a wage increase and 
other benefits, the steel companies were 
obliged to ask for a price increase and 
thus the inflationary spiral starts up 
again. Steel is a basic material, and its 
price affects the cost of living of every 
family in America. 

But the question of transcending dan- 
ger has become the President’s action in 
seizing the properties of the steel com- 
panies. In doing so, the President 
vaguely referred to his inherent rights. 
He has no such inherent rights. The 
President’s sworn duty and function is 
to uphold and protect the Constitution, 
and to faithfully and impartially execute 
laws passed by the Congress. There is 
not one line in the Constitution which 
gives the President the right to seize 
privately owned property, and there is 
not one law in effect passed by the Con- 
gress which gives him the right to do so. 

If there is no effective challenge to 
the President’s assumption of these dic- 
tatorial powers, a precedent’ has been 
established whereby one man in this 
country, whenever he chooses to declare 
an emergency, can seize the private prop- 
erty of not only steel companies, but of 
any business concern, big or little, in- 
deed, of any house or property, and, of 
course, of any labor union. 

In a press interview following the 
seizure, the President was asked whether 
he deemed it within his power to seize 
the press and radio of the United States, 
and he indicated rather clearly that if 
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faced with the same kind of emergency, 
he thought he could and would. 

If the President exercises such power 
without challenge, with no constitutional 
or legislative authority, then I am un- 
able to distinguish between Truman’s 
powers and the powers presently exer- 
cised by Stalin, and formerly exercised 
by Hitler. It is no less serious than that. 

My good friend, Congressman ROBERT 
Hae, of Maine, on Tuesday introduced 
a resolution to impeach the President for 
his unconstitutional assumption of dic- 
tatorship. The President is not going to 
be impeached, and Congressman HALE 
probably knows that his action is not 
especially practical. Nevertheless, I can 
fully sympathize with his attitude and 
his feeling of an obligation, imposed 
upon him to make this strong a protest. 
At the same time, the Senate is threat- 
ening to withhold all funds for the oper- 
ation of the steel mills by Government 
agencies, which may in the long run 
have a more practical effect of bringing 
this problem to a direct focus. 

In any event, it is clear that we are 
standing at the crossroads. In the weeks 
to come we will either restore our form 
of government or forever lose it. 

I am appending here the thoughtful 
comment of Ben Leuchter, in the Vine- 
land Times-Journal, entitled “How Far, 
Mr. President?” It is worthy of your 
study: 

Eow Far, Mr. PRESIDENT? 
(By Ben Leuchter) 

Once a person has made up his mind on 
the merits of the statistical arguments used 
by the parties to the steel wage-price dispute, 
it is difficult to convince him te change, 
There is an abundance of literature cur- 
rently available to prove that the manage- 
ment of the steel companies could well have 
afforded to grant the package of wage in- 
creases and other fringes if they had boosted 
the price of steel only as far (about $3 per 
ton) as permitted by the Capehart amend- 
ment. According to one set of statistics the 
percentage profits of the steel industry since 
the beginning of the Korean war have sky- 
rocketed and have been running far above 
profits of other industries in the country. 
Yet there is an equal amount of literature 
purporting to show that management of the 
steel companies, in justice to their stock- 
holders, could not possibly absorb the 
Government-recommended wage increases 
without demanding compensatory price 
boosts not permitted under present price 
regulations. Although the figures them- 
selves may not lie, each of us has our own 
opinion as to which group of statisticians 
are liars, and our opinions are apt to be 
colored by emotion and prejudice, factors 
which usually do not succumb to logical 

t. 

Already, however, the wage- price dispute 
in the steel industry has become a secondary 
issue, for it is only a momentary stumbling 
block. A much more serious question facing 
the Nation is whether the President has the 
right to order Government seizure of the 
steel industry. How about any other indus- 
try? In wartime? In peacetime? 

This clash over Presidential powers is likely 
to occasion some scorching words in the next 
few days throughout the country, particu- 
larly as a result of Mr. Truman’s off-the-cuff 
answer to a question raised at a meeting of 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
yesterday. 

The President was asked whether the sup- 
posedly inherent constitutional powers un- 
der which he seized the steel industry would 
enable him to seize newspapers and radio 
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stations. Under similar circumstances, he 
replied without hesitation, the President has 
to act for whatever is for the best interests 
of the country. 

That is surely a catch-all phrase, for every 
dictatorial action pulled off by a Stalin or 
& Peron always is done in the best interests 
of the country. There is some doubt as to 
whether the President of the United States 
should be the sole judge of what is best for 
the country, and there also is doubt as to 
what his inherent constitutional powers may 
be. 

A study of article II of the Constitution 
fails to reveal any such powers, even in times 
of emergency. Mr. Truman no doubt is 
relying on precedent, since a similar seizure 
of a strike-bound aircraft plant in California 
was made by President Roosevelt during the 
Second World War. And numerous times in 
the past the Federal Government and state 
governments have taken over the operation 
of railroads, power plants and other public 
utilities whose operations were tied up by 
strikes. 

Let us assume that during a war or in any 
other period designated by the President as 
an emergency, labor relations stopped com- 
pletely the service of Associated Press, United 
Press, and the International News Service to 
daily newspapers, radio, and television sta- 
tions throughout the country and that mil- 
lions of persons received no national or in- 
ternational news. Would the President have 
the Federal Government technically seize the 
news services or the newspapers? 

Or, if that sounds far-fetched, let’s take 
the action in the steel industry and transfer 
it to coal or aluminum or a hundred other 
vital industries. 

Could a President, to carry the assumption 
even further, connive with labor to make its 
demands so high in an industry as to rule 
out any chance for a settlement, and then, 
in the guise of the public interest, end 
the strike by seizing the industry? If the 
Government at the time signs a contract 
with the employees and afterwards returns 
the industry to its previous owners, must 
the latter operate with a contract with which 
they do not want? 

Where does this inherent right stop? Mr. 
Truman may believe he can go only so far, 
but another President, seizing upon the 
precedent, may enlarge upon the interpre- 
tation. 

This is the real issue in the steel dispute, 
for it transcends dollars and cents, wages 
and profits, and envelops the entire theory 
of American constitutional government. 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to voice my opposition to the Allen reso- 
lution, House Resolution 532. 

The resolution proposes to investigate 
the Wage Stabilization Board. The ac- 
tual purpose of this resolution—as stated 
by its author on the floor of the House 
last March 19—is “to strip from the Wage 
Stabilization Board any and all authority 
which it may have to intervene in an 
attempt to settle labor disputes.” 

As I see it, this is nothing less than 
an effort to destroy collective bargain- 
ing, deprive the Wage Stabilization 
Board of its authority to recommend the 
union shop, and undermine organized 
labor. It is a step backward, a step 
which could lead to great chaos and a 
renewal of labor strife in this country 
the likes of which we have never seen. 
It is fraught with great danger in a 
perilous time in the life of our country. 

It is dangerous because of the conse- 
quences to which it may lead at a time 
when we can least afford to indulge in 
such controversies. It is being raised 
merely as a political issue, as the dis- 
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tinguished majority leader [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack] has pointed out. 

Organized labor, which includes be- 
tween fifteen and twenty million work- 
ing people in this country and which 
reaches several times that number if we 
include the entire family, will not take 
this lying down. The inherent threat 
to labor, which is contained in this reso- 
lution, will be quickly understood by the 
people throughout the country and their 
reaction may prove to be a boomerang to 
those reactionaries who are again 
counting the chicks before they are 
hatched. 

In the best interests of the country and 
the welfare of the people as a whole, I 
urge you to decisively defeat this reso- 
lution. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
supporting this resolution to direct the 
Congress to make a full investigation of 
the actions of the Wage Stabilization 
Board. I believe most Members of the 
Congress recognize that the Wage Stabi- 
lization Board has degenerated into a 
conspiratorial political farce. The 
Board should be investigated because it 
has not followed in its work and recom- 
mendations with reference to the settle- 
ment of the steel strike the clear intent 
of the Congress as set out in the Defense 
Production Act which plainly sets forth 
that the settling of labor disputes, dis- 
putes between capital and labor, should 
be handled under the provisions of the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947, commonly referred to as the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

It should be investigated because its 
recommendations are closely tied in with 
the President’s seizure of the steel in- 
dustry in violation of the Constitution 
which plainly provides that the Gov- 
ernment cannot seize or take from any 
citizen his property without due process 
of law.” 

And again the Constitution in the 
fourth amendment says: 

The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects 


against unreasonable searches and seizures 
shall not be violated. 


The President’s inference that he 
seized the steel industry through inher- 
ent Presidential powers is a myth. No- 
where in the Constitution by direct lan- 
guage or by inference was the President 
given any inherent or emergency powers. 

The power to make the laws was 
specifically vested in the Congress, and 
to the President was delegated the 
power only to administer and execute the 
laws made by the Congress. Inherent 
rights are the liberties and freedom that 
belong only to the people and not to the 
President. 

Mr. Speaker, when the President 
seized the steel industry he did not sim- 
ply seize a great combination of cor- 
porate wealth, or an industry owned by 
a few wealthy persons. The many bil- 
lions of dollars invested in the steel com- 
panies are the result of the investment 
of millions of dollars of the people’s 
hard-earned savings, who purchased 
from 5 to 50 to 100 to 200 shares or more 
of stock in the various steel companies 
in the hope of getting a reasonable in- 
terest or dividend on their investment. 
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In fact, two-thirds of the billions of dol- 
lars invested in the steel companies of 
America is the personal property of over 
a million honest, thrifty, frugal, Ameri- 
can citizens. 

When the President seized the steel 
industry, he seized the personal shares 
or the personal property of a million citi- 
zens in violation of the Constitution, 
without due process of law. He seized 
not only their property but he boldly 
said to the public recently that he will 
give a part of the dividends that would 
ordinarily go to the stockholders, which 
is also their property, to the 600,000 em- 
ployees in the steel industry. 

If he had the right under the Con- 
stitution, which he does not have, to 
seize their shares of stock then he must 
have the right to seize their homes be- 
cause their shares of stock are as much 
their personal property as the homes in 
which they live. 

SEIZURE NOT NECESSARY 


Mr. Speaker, if the President had not 
attempted to bypass the use of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and would have relied upon 
this plainly written law and told Philip 
Murray frankly that he would enforce 
the act, rather than try to build up and 
vest settlement of wage disputes in his 
own appointed Wage Stabilization 
Board, and would have firmly told Mr. 
Murray that the threatened steel strike 
must be settled by collective bargaining 
with the President acting only as an 
impartial Executive to see that the laws 
on the statute books were fairly and 
honestly enforced, Charles E. Wilson 
would not have been forced to resign in 
disgust and the steel strike would have 
been fairly settled through collective 
bargaining. It would have been un- 
necessary to violate the Constitution by 
seizing the steel industry, law and or- 
der would have been preserved, and the 
confidence of the American people would 
not be shaken as it is today in our Gov- 
ernment from coast to coast. 

If this course had been followed and 
it became necessary to prevent a strike 
under the Taft-Hartley law, it could 
have been done in a legal manner. And 
during the 80 days’ stay under the ap- 
plication of the Taft-Hartley Act the 
Government could have sat in with the 
representatives of the steelworkers, and 
the steel executives, and through col- 
lective bargaining, conciliation, and me- 
diation, there is little or no question but 
that a satisfactory settlement which 
would protect the rights of the workers, 
protect the rights of business, and pro- 
tect the rights of the public through a 
fair and just settlement for all of the 
people would have been reached. 

Mr. Speaker, what some of the politi- 
cal union leaders who have been playing 
politics with this administration appar- 
ently do not realize, or in order to show 
their power do not care, is the fact that 
if the Government continues to seize 
the railroads, the steel industry, and 
other industries and then proceeds to 
settle the strikes even with or without 
political bias, the end result will be the 
death of collective bargaining probably 
leading to compulsory arbitration and 
will destroy the freedom and opportu- 
nity of the laboring men to reach agree- 
ments throug collective ‘bargaining 
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with management with the least pos- 
sible interference on the part of the 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, we have a recent exam- 
ple of the Government seizing the rail- 
roads over a year ago and has not yet 
been willing and able to bring about a 
satisfactory settlement of the differences 
between the railroad workers and the 
railroad management. 

The President in his apparent desire 
to pay off a political debt to Philip Mur- 
ray and the CIO in seizing the steel in- 
dustry, is following the road that can 
bring only great damage in the end to 
labor generally and to the entire econ- 
omy of our Nation. 

It is not a question as to whether or 
not the men who work in the steel plants 
are entitled to a raise in wages. Doubt- 
less they are entitled to a raise in wages 
but it should be done through collective 
bargaining rather than to have a settle- 
ment forced by this illegal seizure and 
the power of the Government. Hitler 
controlled business and labor and 
ground them down through dictatorial 
powers. Russia has followed the same 
dictatorial power of controlling business 
and labor to the extent that they have 
completely wrecked business and have 
caused labor to work at slave wages in 
that communistic country. 

This is a question of allowing the 
President to violate the supreme law of 
the land, the Constitution, and set a 
precedent that can wreck the free en- 
terprise of our country and do great 
harm to the millions of laboring men 
and every citizen of this Nation. This 
is a question of preserving the freedom 
and liberty of labor and all of our citi- 
zens which has been the great main- 
spring and incentive that has built the 
strongest Nation in the world. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
pose that this is a year when we must 
forgive all of those who find it necessary 
to demagog in an effort to reelect them- 
selves or to elect members of their party. 
In the course of demagoging they ought 
to be careful not to make themselves 
ludicrous. 

I am fearful that this Congress will go 
down in history with but one thing to its 
credit—the introduction into medical 
history of a new disease, “investi- 
gationitis.” 

The resolution before us seeks an in- 
vestigation of the Wage Stabilization 
Board. All of the arguments raised in 
support of this resolution indicate very 
clearly that no investigation is neces- 
sary. We investigate in order to acquire 
information. What information does 
this investigation expect to uncover? 

Those who would condemn the Wage 
Stabilization Board are the supporters 
of this resolution and they already know 
every fact on which to base their charges. 

Quite apart from the resolution, how- 
ever, the House Committee on Education 
and Labor has full power and authority 
to conduct as full and complete an in- 
vestigation as the resolution attempts to 
provide. The other body is already con- 
ducting investigations with reference to 
the subject matter of this resolution. 
The House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee starts public hearings next week 
on the extension of the Defense Produc- 
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tion Act, pursuant to which the Wage 
Stabilization Board was set up. There 
will be ample opportunity then for the 
opponents and proponents to expound 
their views on the subject. Those who 
believe the law needs amending should 
present their proposed amendments to 
that committee. Be assured they will 
not. They would much rather continue 
to make speeches such as those we heard 
here today. 

Most of those supporting this resolu- 
tion have told you that the seizure of the 
steel mills requires the adoption of this 
resolution. Almost without exception, 
every Member who made that argument 
condemned the President as violating 
the Constitution and performing a very 
dastardly act. 

I venture the opinion that any lawyer 
who is worth his salt could write a brief 
for and make an argument before the 
United States Supreme Court on either 
side of the question showing the consti- 
tutionality or the unconstitutionality of 
the seizure of the steel mills. 

I say thank God for a President who 
is not a lawyer, for a President who 
dared to say let the lawyers argue the 


law while I preserve the security of the 


Nation, let the steel mills continue to 
operate, let the defense program con- 
tinue to move forward. The only thing 
involved here is money, and if the seizure 
was improper the steel mills can be com- 
pensated fully, but if the steel mills stop 
operating and the defense effort breaks 
down, and if a single life is lost on that 
account, money damages will not restore 
that life. 

I did not hear a single word raised in 
objection to the President’s order ex- 
tending for 9 months the terms of en- 
listment of men and women in the 
armed services. No one then yelled, 
“unconstitutionality” or violation of 
property rights” or “dictatorial interfer- 
ence with freedom of contract.” It is 
all right for the steel barons to have their 
property and mills and money protected 
by the armed services from seizure by a 
foreign enemy, but it is tyranny when 
we request them to continue to supply 
the material that the armed services 
must use to effectively provide that pro- 
tection for them. 

I have not heard any of the support- 
ers of this resolution suggest that the 
steel barons should be required to obey 
the law. None of the supporters of this 
resolution have called your attention to 
the fact that the same law that set up 
the Wage Stabilization Board which they 
condemned so severely also set up the 
Office of Price Stabilization with explicit 
directions to increase prices in accord- 
ance with increased costs. Oh no, these 
steel barons are a law unto themselves. 
It is all right for the little-business man 
to pay an increase in the cost of produc- 
tion and on the basis of that increased 
cost ask for the right to charge a higher 
price. The steel people arbitrarily de- 
mand the right that is not given to them 
by law to increase the price before they 
increase the cost and they demand the 
right to fix the amount of the increase, 
despite the fact that the law stipulates 
the Office of Price Stabilization shall do 
that. 
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The bad faith of the management of 
the steel mills is established beyond the 
peradventure of a doubt by their refusal 
to attend in Washington and give the 
facts that sustain their views. They 
would much rather publish false and 
malicious statements in paid advertise- 
ments than tell the story to congres- 
sional committees and governmental 
agencies where they would be submitted 
to cross-cxamination. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 255, nays 88, not voting, 89, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 62] 
YEAS—255 
Abbitt Dorn McDonough 
Adair Doughton McGregor 
Albert Durham McIntire 
Allen, Calif. Eaton McMillan 
Allen, Il. Elliott MeMullen 
Allen, La. Ellsworth Mevey 
Andersen, Engle Mack, III 
H. Carl Evins Mack, Wash. 
Anderson, Calif. Fallon Mahon 
Andresen, Fenton Marshall 
August H. Fisher Martin, Iowa 
Arends d Martin, Mass. 
Armstrong Forrester Mason 
Aspinall Prazier Meader 
Auchincloss Gamble Merrow 
Ayres Gathings Miller, Md 
Baker Gavin Miller, Nebr. 
Bakewell Geo Miller, N. T. 
Barden Golden Mills 
Bates, Mass. Goodwin Morton 
Beckwo: Graham umma 
Belcher Greenwood Murray, Tenn, 
Bender Gross N 
Bennett, Fla Gwinn Nicholson 
Bennett, Mich. Hagen Norblad 
Bentsen Hale Norrell 
Halleck O'Hara 
Betts Hand Osmers 
Bishop Harden Ostertag 
ey Hardy Patten 
La. Harris Patterson 
Bolton Harrison, Nebr, Phillips 
Bonner Harrison, Va. Pickett 
Bow Harrison, Wyo. Poage 
Bramblett Harvey Poulson 
Bray Hays, Ark, Preston 
Brehm Herlong Priest 
Brooks Heselton Prouty 
Brown, Ga Hess Radwan 
Brown, Hillings Rankin 
Hinshaw Reams 
Bryson Hoeven Redden 
Budge Hoffman, Tl. Reed, il. 
Buffett Hoffman, Mich. Reed, N. T. 
Burleson Holmes Rees, Kans. 
Burton Hope Ribicoff 
Busbey Hunter Richards 
Bush Ikard Riehlman 
Byrnes Jackson, Calif. Riley 
Camp James Robeson 
Case Jarman Rogers, Colo. 
Chatham Jenison Rogers, Fla. 
Chelf Jenkins Rogers, Mass. 
Chi 1 Jensen Rogers, Tex. 
Ch Johnson Ross 
Clevenger Jonas Sadiak 
Cole, Kans. Jones, Ala. Saylor 
Cole, N. T. Jones, Schenck 
Colmer Hamilton C. Scott, Hardie 
Jones, Scott, 
Corbett Woodrow W. Hugh D., Jr. 
Cotton Judd Scrivner 
Coudert Kean Scudder 
Cox Kearney Seely-Brown 
Crawford Kearns Shafer 
Crumpacker Keating Sheehan 
Cunnt Kilburn Short 
Curtis, Mo. Kiiday Simpson, Tl. 
Curtis, Nebr. 2 Sittier 
Smith, Kans. 
Davis, Ga. Latham Smith, Miss. 
Davis, Tenn. LeCompte Smith, Va. 
Davis, Wis. Lind Smith, Wis. 
Deane Lovre Springer 
Denny Lucas Stigler 
Devereux Lyle Taber 
McConnell Talle 
Dolliver McCulloch Taylor 
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Teague Van Zandt Whitten 
‘Thomas Velde Widnall 
Thompson, Vinson ‘Wigglesworth 
Mich. Vorys Williams, N. T. 
Thompson, Tex Vursell Willis 
Thornberry Watts Wilson, Tex. 
Trimble Weichel Winstead 
Vall Werdel Wolcott 
Van Pelt Wharton 
NAYS—88 
Addonizio Green Murdock 
Anfuso Havenner Murphy 
Bailey Heffernan O'Brien, Il. 
Baring Heller O'Brien, Mich, 
Barrett Holifield O'Brien, N. Y. 
Blatnik Howell O'Neill 
Bolling ult O'Toole 
Bosone Jackson, Wash. Perkins 
Buchanan Javits Philbin 
Burdick Karsten, Mo. Polk 
Cannon Kee Powell 
Carnahan Kelley, Pa Price 
Celler Kelly, N. Y. Rabaut 
Chudof Kennedy Ramsay 
Dawson Rhodes 
Delaney King, Calif. Rodino 
Dempsey n Rooney 
Denton Klein Roosevelt 
Dingell Kluczynski Shelley 
Dollinger Lane Sheppard 
Donohue Lanham Spence 
Donovan Lesinski Steed 
Eberharter McCarthy Sutton 
Fine Walter 
McGuire Wier 
Pulton Mansfield Yates 
Garmatz Morano Yorty 
Gordon 
Granahan Moulder 
Granger Multer 
NOT VOTING—89 
Aandahl Gary Passman 
Abernethy Gore Patman 
Andrews Grant Potter 
1 Gregory 
Bates, Ky. Hall. Reece, Tenn. 
Battle Edwin Arthur Regan 
Beall Hall, wers 
Beamer Leonard W. Roberts 
Boggs, Del. Hart Sabath 
Boykin Hays, Ohio St. George 
Buckley Hébert 
Burnside Hedrick 
Butler Herter Sieminski 
Canfield Hin Sikes 
Carlyle Horan Simpson, Pa. 
g 
Chenoweth Jones, Mo. Stanley 
Clemente Stockman 
Combs Kersten, Wis. Tackett 
Cooley Larcade Tollefson 
McGrath Weich 
DeGraffenried McKinnon Wheeler 
Dondero Machrowicz Wickersham 
Doyle Madden Williams, Miss. 
Elston Magee Wilson, Ind. 
Feighan Miller, Calif, Wi 
Fernandez Mitchell Wolverton 
Flood Wood, Ga. 
Forand Morrison Wood, Idaho 
Fugate Murray, Wis. 
Furcolo O'Ko: 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mrs. St. George for, with Mr. Withrow 
against. 

Mr. Kerr for, with Mr. Mitchell against. 

Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin for, with Mr, 
Bates of Kentucky against. 

Mr. Regan for, with Mr. Forand against. 

Mr. Dondero for, with Mr. Madden against. 

Mr. Secrest for, with Mr, Sabath 5 

Mr. Wickersham for, with Mr. Doyle 
against. 

Mr. Herter for, with Mr. Buckley against. 

Mr. Beamer for, with Mr. McKinnon 
against. 

Mr. kapre for, with Mr. Hays of Ohio 


Mr. Butter for, with Mr. Sieminski against. 

Mr. Leonard W. Hall for, with Mr. Miller 
of California against. 

Mr. Wilson of Indiana for, with Mr. Mach- 
rowicz against. 

Mr. Reece of Tennesse for, with Mr. Mc- 
Grath against. 
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Mr. Elston for, with Mr. Clemente against. 
Mr. Abernethy for, with Mr. Flood against. 
Mr. Carrigg for, with Mr. Irving against. 
Mr. Larcade for, with Mr. Hart against. 
Mr. Passman for, with Mr. Feighan against. 
Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Crosser against. 
Mr. Gary for, with Mr. Hedrick against. 


Until further notice: 


Wolverton with Mr. Burnside, 
Tollefson with Mr. Gregory. 

Wood of Idaho with Mr. Sasscer. 
Stockman with Mr. Weich. 
O’Konski with Mr. Magee. 
Murray of Wisconsin with Mr. Gore. 
Horan with Mr. Furcolo. 

. Hill with Mr. deGraffenried. 

. Edwin Arthur Hall with Mr. Boykin. 
. Chenoweth with Mr. Sikes. 

. Canfield with Mr. Stanley. 

. Boggs of Delaware with Mr. Staggers. 
. Beall with Mr. Grant. 

. Angell with Mr. Fugate. 

. Aandahi with Mr. Rains. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FREER 


EERRRREEE 


FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINIS- 
TRATION—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 445) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Armed Services and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith for the 
attention of the Congress the first An- 
nual Report of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. 

This is a comprehensive report on a 
most important subject. I hope it will 
be read and studied by every Member of 
the Congress. Civil defense in this coin- 
try is now a going concern—this report 
makes that very clear. A great deal has 
been accomplished by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the States, and our local com- 
munities to get the program under way. 
Over 2,000,000 patriotic citizens have 
volunteered for civil-defense work and 
a considerable number of them have 
already received specialized training in 
their jobs. 

All that is good. But it is not nearly 
enough. This report shows the growing 
strength of our civil-defense program. 
But it also shows the shortcomings—and 
these shortcomings are a matter of grave 


national concern. We have the skeleton 


of a good civil-defense organization. 
Now we need to add millions more vol- 
unteers. We need vastly increased 
stockpiles of medical and other supplies. 
We need shelters. We need extensive 
training of our people in areas vulner- 
able to attack. We need all these things 
and need them fast before we can begin 
to feel reasonably secure about the de- 
fense of the United States—before we 
can say we have the kind of civil defense 
which helps to make aggression an un- 
profitable business, and thus supports 
our program for peace. 

This calls for a far greater sense of 
urgency and for a better record of action 
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by every citizen and at every level of 
Government—Federal, State, and local— 
than has been given to civil defense up 
to this time. 

The Congress itself has a real respon- 
sibility here. In January 1951, the Con- 
gress passed the basic legislation under 
which our civil-defense program has 
been set up. It is good legislation. It 
provides a sound framework for doing 
the job. But ever since this law was 
enacted, the program has been starved 
for lack of adequate appropriations. 

Naturally it costs more to get a pro- 
gram like this under way, building shel- 
ters, setting up the stockpiles, than it 
will cost to keep the operation going 
once this initial work is done. Ulti- 
mately, the annual cost of civil defense 
to the Federal Government should be 
only a fraction of what is needed now— 
provided we do not delay in carrying 
through with the initial build-up. 

Last year I requested $535 million to 
build up our civil-defense program in 
the current fiscal year. Instead the 
Congress provided only $75 million. 
This year $600 million has been requested 
as the Federal Government’s share in 
speeding our civil-defense work for the 
coming fiscal year. I earnestly hope 
the Congress will provide the full 
amount this time. It is essential if we 
are to get the job done right. 

I want to be as clear about this as I 
can. We simply cannot afford a penny- 
wise-pound-foolish attitude about the 
cost of adequate civil defense. Every- 
one in this country—all of us—must face 
the fact that civil defense is, and will 
continue to be, just as vital to American 
security as our Armed Forces, our de- 
fense production and our aid to allies 
and friends abroad. Civil defense is 
another indispensable part of our total 
security program. I really believe that 
anyone who reflects upon this matter will 
understand why thatisso. Every weak- 
ness in civil defense increases an ag- 
gressor’s temptation to attack us. Every 
weakness in our civil defense adds to the 
strength of a potential enemy’s stock- 
pile of atomic bombs. 

I hope that every Member of the Con- 
gress will take time to think through the 
serious implications of this First Annual 
Report of the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration. I hope that every Mem- 
ber will do his part to speed our progress 
on this vital program. 

Harry S. TRUMAN, 

Tue WHITE House, April 24, 1952. 


ELECTION OF MEMBER TO COMMIT- 
TEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 
Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I of- 

fer a resolution (H. Res. 611), and ask for 

its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Lro W. O'BRIEN, of New 
York, be, and he is hereby, elected a member 
of the standing committee of the House of 
Representatives on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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MRS. MARGUERITE A. BRUMELL 


Mr. LANE. Mr..Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (H. R. 4645) 
for the relief of Mrs. Marguerite A, 
Brumell, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 1776) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4645) for the relief of Mrs. Marguerite A. 
Brumell, having met after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 2 and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 810,000“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 


WILLIAM E. MILLER, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON, 
HERBERT R. O'CONOR, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 4645) for the relief 
of Mrs. Marguerite A. Brumell, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference re- 
port: 

The bill as passed the House would ap- 
propriate the sum of $15,000 to Mrs. Margue- 
rite A. Brumell for personal injuries sus- 
tained as a result of an accident involving 
& United States Army vehicle on the Army 
post, Fort Greeley, Kodiak, Alaska, on March 
30, 1944. The Senate reduced the sum to 
$7,500, and at the conference the sum of 
$10,000 was agreed upon. ‘ 

THomas J. LANE, 


WILLIAM E. MILLER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


REVISION OF LAWS RELATING TO 
IMMIGRATION, NATURALIZATION, 
AND NATIONALITY 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5678) to re- 
vise the laws relating to immigration, 
naturalization, and nationality, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 5678, with 
Mr. HoLrFL» in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yesterday when 
the Committee rose, it was agreed that 
the bill be considered as read and open 
to amendment at any point. There 
are several committee amendments in 
the bill which have not been read. The 
Clerk will report the first of these com- 
mittee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 90, strike 
out section 274 and insert the following: 

“Sec. 274. (a) Any person, including the 
owner, operator, pilot, master, commanding 
officer, agent, or consignee of any means of 
transportation who brings into or lands in 
the United States by any means of transpor- 
tation or otherwise, or attempts, by himself 
or through another, to bring into or land in 
the United States, by any means of transpor- 
tation or otherwise, any alien, including an 
alien crewman, not duly admitted by an im- 
migration officer or not lawfully entitled to 
enter or to reside within the United States 
under the terms of this act or any other law 
relating to the immigration or expulsion of 
aliens, shall be guilty of a felony, and upon 
conviction thereof shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding $2,000 or by imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding 5 years, or both, 
for each alien in respect to whom any viola- 
tion of this subsection occurs. 

“(b) Any person, including the owner, op- 
erator, pilot, master, commanding officer, 
agent, or consignee of any means of trans- 
portation who— 

“(1) knowing or having reasonable cause 
to believe that he is in the United States in 
violation of law, transports or moves, or at- 
tempts to transport or move, within the 
United States by means of transportation 
or otherwise, in furtherance of such viola- 
tion of law; or 

“(2) willfully or knowingly conceals, har- 
bors, or shields from detection, or attempts 
to conceal, harbor, or shield from detection, 
in any place, including any building or any 
means of tion; or 

“(3) encourages or induces, or attempts to 
encourage or induce, either directly or in- 
directly, the entry into the United States of 
any alien, including an alien crewman, not 
duly admitted by an immigration officer or 
not lawfully entitled to enter or to reside 
within the United States under the terms 
of this act or any other law relating to the 
immigration or expulsion of aliens, 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof shall be punished by a 
fine not exceeding $1,000 or by imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding 1 year, or 
both, for each alien in respect to whom any 
violation of this subsection occurs. 

“(c) No officer or person shall have au- 
thority to make any arrest for a violation of 
any provision of this section except officers 
and employees of the Service designated by 
the Attorney General, either individually or 
as a member of a class, and all other officers 
of the United States whose duty it is to en- 
force criminal laws.” 


Mr. WALTER (interrupting the read- 
ing of the amendment). Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the fur- 
ther reading of this committee amend- 
ment be dispensed with, that this amend- 
ment and committee amendments num- 
bered 20 and 21 be considered en bloc, 
and that the reading of amendments 
numbered 20 and 21 be dispensed with 
and they be printed at this point in the 
RECORD, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


Committee amendments numbered 20 and 
21 are as follows: 

Page 96, strike out paragraph (3) and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(3) within a reasonable distance from 
any external boundary of the United States, 
to board and search for aliens any vessel 
within the territorial waters of the United 
States and any railway car, aircraft, convey- 
ance, or vehicle; and.” 

Page 96, strike out subsection (d) and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

„(d) When the Attorney General or any 
officer, designated either individually or as 
one of a class by the Attorney General for 
that purpose, has information indicating a 
reasonable cause to believe that in any desig- 
nated lands or other property aliens are 
illegally within the United States, he shall 
issue his warrant authorizing the immigra- 
tion officer named therein to go upon or 
within such designated lands or other prop- 
erty, other than a dwelling, in which the 
warrant states there may be aliens illegally 
within the United States, for the purpose of 
interrogating such aliens concerning their 
right to enter or to be or remain in the 
United States. Such warrant shall state 
therein the time of day or night for its 
use and the period of its validity which 
in no case shall be construed as affecting 
any authority granted in the preceding para- 
graphs of this section.” 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
amendments to committee amendments 
numbered 18, 20, and 21 and ask unani- 
mous consent that they be considered 
en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendments offered by Mr. WALTER to 
committee amendments Nos. 18, 20, and 21: 

Page 91, in lieu of committee amendment 
18, insert the following: =“ 

“Sec, 274. (a) Any person, including the 
owner, operator, pilot, master, commanding 
Officer, agent, or consignee of any means of 
transportation who— 

“(1) brings into or lands in the United 
States, by any means of transportation or 
otherwise, or attempts, by himself or through 
another, to bring into or land in the United 
States, by any means of transportation or 
otherwise any alien, including an alien sea- 
man, not duly admitted by an immigration 
officer or not lawfully entitled to enter or 
reside within the United States under the 
terms of this act or any other law relating to 
the immigration or expulsion of aliens; or 

“(2) knowing that such alien is in the 
United States in violation of law, and know- 
ing or having reasonable grounds to believe 
that his last entry into the United States 
occurred less than 3 years prior thereto, 
transports, or moves, or attempts to trans- 
port or move such alien within the United 
States by means of transportation or other- 
wise, in furtherance of such violation of 
law; or 

“(3) willfully or knowingly conceals, har- 
bors, or shields such alien from detection, or 
attempts to conceal, harbor, or shield him 
from detection, in any place, including any 
bullding or any means of transportation; or 

“(4) willfully or knowingly encourages or 
induces, or attempts to encourage or induce, 
either directly or indirectly, the entry into 
the United States of such alien shall be 
guilty of a felony, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine not 
exceeding $2,000 or by imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding 5 years, or both, for each 
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alien in respect to whom any violation of 
this subsection occurs: Provided, however, 
That for the purposes of this section, em- 
ployment (including the usual and normal 
practices incident to employment) shall not 
be deemed to constitute harboring. 

“(b) No officer or person shall have au- 


thority to make any arrest for a violation of . 


any provision of this section except officers 
and employees of the United States Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service designated 
by the Attorney General, either individually 
or as a member of a class, and all other ofi- 
cers whose duty it is to enforce criminal 
laws.” 

Page 98, in lieu of committee amendment 
No. 20, insert the following: 

“(3) within a reasonable distance from 
any external boundary of the United States, 
to board and search for aliens any vessel 
within the territorial waters of the United 
States and any railway car, aircraft, convey- 
ance, or vehicle, and within a distance of 25 
miles from any such external boundary to 
have access to private lands, but not dwell- 
ing, for the purpose of patrolling the border 
to prevent the illegal entry of aliens into the 
United States, and.” 

Page 99, strike out subsection “(d)” of 
section 287 as proposed by the committee 
amendment. 


The amendments to the committee 
amendments were agreed to, 

The committee amendments as 
amended were agreed to 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 103 strike 
out “Panama Railroad Company” and insert 
“Panama Canal Company.” 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALTER to com- 
mittee amendment No. 23: Page 103, section 
303 (b) after “Panama Canal Company” in- 
sert “Panama Railroad Company prior to 
July 1, 1951.” 


The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The committee amendment as 
amended was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 161, after “Italy”, strike out “on” and 
insert “between”, and after “1946” strike out 
“or on” and insert “and.” 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALTER to the 
amendment No. 40: Page 161, change the 
date of “June 2, 1946” to “January 1, 1946.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CELLER: On 
page 58, amend section 241 (a) (3) by in- 
serting immediately before the semicolon a 
comma and the words “unless an alien can 
show that such disease, defect, or deficiency 
did not exist prior to his admission to the 
United States.” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
an amendment which concerns institu- 
tionalized aliens. Under the wording of 
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the omnibus bill, if an alien is institu- 
tionalized after he comes into this coun- 
try and his institutionalization is caused 
by conditions that develop after his entry, 
and not before his.entry, and has noth- 
ing whatsoever to do with his residence 
or his denizenship in a foreign land, he 
nonetheless can be deported. 

My amendment would exempt from 
deportation aliens who within 5 years 
after entry become institutionalized at 
public expense because of a disease, de- 
fect, or deficiency, if such disease, defect, 
or deficiency arose subsequent to admis- 
sion. 

It always has been our policy not to 
permit, say, a seriously mentally or phys- 
ically ill person to enter the United 
States. We have very strong regulatory 
measures which exclude those who might 
be mentally unfit or might have some 
mental of physical disease that would 
institutionalize them. However, under 
present law if they enter, having passed 
the health and mental tests and all the 
other tests, and are found to be sound 
in body and mind, and subsequently 
something untoward and through no 
fault of their own happens to them, they 
are not deported. That is fair and just. 
The proposed section would be highly 
inequitable. 

Suppose you have a situation where an 
alien perfectly healthy in body and mind 
suffers an automobile accident, and as 
a result of that accident suffers a very 
serious impairment of either his mind or 
of his body. If he becomes institutional- 
ized, ipso facto, through no cause of his 
own—with no responsibility morally— 
he becomes deportable. To my mind, 
that is harsh. It can be very, very tragic, 
particularly if an alien has a family, chil- 
dren, dear ones. He can be ripped from 
the bosom of his family and sent 
abroad—to what fate you can well judge 
for yourselves. So I simply provide by 
this amendment that where the causes 
that resulted in the difficulty occurred 
after the entry an alien shall not be 
deemed deportable. 

I understand that the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania feels quite 
sympathetic toward an amendment of 
this character. i should like out of my 
time to ask his opinion on this subject. 
What does the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania think of this amendment, which 
is an amendment with a purely humani- 
tarian purpose? 

Mr. WALTER. I see no reason why 
the amendment should not be adopted 
because, after all, if a person becomes 
hospitalized after he has met all of the 
requirements for admission, it certainly 
seems to me it is rather harsh treatment 
to say that because he has become de- 
ficient mentally, incapacitated, he should 
have to return to the country from 
whence he came. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. The gentleman from 
New York has made a very reasonable 
statement. He has described a situation 
which would be quite general. If the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania accepts 
his amendment, I am sure I will not op- 
pose it. 
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The immigration authorities have al- 
ways exercised a good deal of discretion 
in these matters. I mean they are not 
as strict as a sheriff might be ordinarily, 
and in many cases they have looked the 
other way, as it were. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, of course, what the 
gentleman from Ohio, has said is the 
fact, but this amendment is desirable 
because of the provision here which pro- 
vides that “hereafter, within 5 years af- 
ter entry,” if the alien “becomes insti- 
tutionalized at public expense because 
of mental disease, defect, or deficiency,” 
and so on, the Attorney General is 
obliged to institute deportation proceed- 
ings and he has no discretionary power 
to grant relief. That is why this amend- 
ment is necessary, unless, of course, we 
want to take the position that everybody 
st.ould be deported who becomes inca- 
pacitated. 

Mr. JENKINS, I think that unless 
this authority is grossly abused by some 
arrogant individual, this might not be 
very undesirable. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CELLER: On 
page 52, strike out subsection (b) of section 
236 and insert (b) as follows: 

“(b) From a decision of a special inquiry 
officer excluding an alien, such alien may take 
a timely appeal to the Board of Immigration 
Appeals, established pursuant to this act, 
and any such alien shall be advised of his 
right to take such appeal. No appeal may 
be taken from a temporary exclusion under 
section 235 (c). From a decision of the 
special inquiry officer to admit an alien, the 
immigration officer in charge at the port 
where the inquiry is held may take a timely 
appeal to the Board of Immigration Appeals. 
An appeal by the alien, or such officer in 
charge, shall operate to stay any final action 
with respect to any alien whose case is so 
appealed until the final decision of the 
Board of Immigration Appeals is made. Such 
decision shall be rendered solely upon the 
evidence adduced before the special inquiry 
officer.” à 

Amend subsection (c) of section 236 by 
striking out “Attorney General” and by in- 
serting in lieu thereof Board of Immigration 
Appeals.” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, all this 
amendment does is to give legal recog- 
nition or genuine status to the Board of 
Immigration Appeals. It is now func- 
tioning not by special authorization 
of law but by administrative regulation. 
Its status is tenuous, despite its efficacy 
and merit. This Board was established 
some years ago and has rendered a 
splendid service. I do not think there is 
anyone in this House who would want to 
nullify in the slightest the operations of 
the Board of Immigration Appeals, 
That being so, recognize it as a legal 
functioning body. Put muscle and flesh 
upon its presently bony structure. My 
amendment says where there is an ex- 
clusion order, where an alien seeks to 
enter, say, at Ellis Island, and the officer 
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in charge says the alien is not ad- 
missible, the alien shall be told he has 
the right to appeal to the Board of Im- 
migration Appeals and then he shall 
have the right to appeal. On the other 
hand, if the individual officer in charge 
admits the alien, the Government would 
have the right to appeal against the 
order of admission and say that the alien 
should not be admitted and should be 
deported. The Government would have 
right of appeal to the Board of Immigra- 
tion Appeals. This works both ways. 

We had this very famous Ellen Knauff 
case where the wife of a GI, a native 
of Czechoslovakia, sought to come into 
this country. The immigration entry 
officer in charge said she was not ad- 
missible. After many, many months of 
this woman being incarcerated on Ellis 
Island, complaints were registered with 
the House Committee on the Judiciary. 
There were many complaints. Many 
organizations took up the cudgel for 
Mrs. Ellen Knauff. Indeed, she had 
never even been informed of the facts 
on which a judgment was entered to the 
effect that she could not come into this 
country. She was on Ellis Island for 
over a year and a half, languishing there, 
as it were. We, the members of the 
Judiciary Committee, through its Sub- 
committee on Immigration, made in- 
quiry into this case, exhaustively went 
into this case, and took the position, very 
properly and logically, that Mrs, Knauff 
should be admitted. There was no rea- 
son under the sun why she should have 
been excluded. 

We then communicated with the At- 
torney General and told him about our 
deliberations and our judgment. The 
Attorney General utterly disregarded the 
opinion of the Judiciary Committee of 
this august body and said, in effect, he 
did not care what the Judiciary Com- 
mittee would judge in this matter; that 
he was going to hold her. As I under- 
stand it, perhaps the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER] 
can elucidate further, some subordinate 
official of the Attorney General's office 
came to see the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. WALTER] and said, “You 
can look at the records.” I think the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania looked at 
the records and found no justification 
for excluding this alien. 

Under the bill that is offered to us, 
if an alien feels aggrieved, the alien 
could not appeal to a body like the Board 
of Immigration Appeals. To what au- 
thority could the alien appeal, through 
counsel or otherwise? He could only 
appeal to the Attorney General. What 
does that mean? That means that we 
violate our time-honored traditional 
idea of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence that 
the judge cannot also be the jury and 
also the prosecutor. So you would have 
a situation where the Attorney General 
would be judge, prosecutor, and the 
jury, all rolled into one. His subordinate 
ruled against the alien. That was really 
the decision of the Attorney General. 
He then was appealed to and determined 
appeal from his own decision. That was 
unjust. That is unfair. You will have 
Many, many more Ellen Knauff cases. 
I anticipate we shall have many more. 
We had many in the past which never 
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came to light. Many aliens have suf- 
fered. Many were excluded, probably 
in many instances unjustifiably. There 
was no telling. The American Friends 
Service Committee, a Quaker organiza- 
tion, said: 

We are also gravely concerned by the 
tendency of these bills to concentrate power 
in the hands of administrative officials and 
to eliminate appeal proceedings. We would 
urge as strongly as possible that the Board 
of Immigration Appeals be retained and made 
a statutory body. 


Another very splendid organization, 
the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, said: 

Section 236 (b). Appeals: One would pre- 
sume from this section that the Board of 
Immigration Appeals, functioning directly 
under the Attorney General, is to be abol- 
ished. This, we are satisfied, would be a 
tragic mistake. During many years of ex- 
perience in handling the various problems 
our bureau of immigration has welcomed the 
opportunities offered to submit facts for con- 
sideration of the Board of Immigration Ap- 
peals, and with the assurance that studied 
and fair consideration would be given to the 
respective cases, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I. ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. We must recognize the 
fundamental principle of fairness which 
requires separating the judicial from the 
investigatory functions. This Appeal 
Board could be summarily abolished 
without my amendment. My amend- 
ment recognizes and strengthens the 
Board. Reject my amendment and you 
return the Board's function to the Immi- 
gration Service. Tomy mind that would 
be a sort of retrogression to the dark 
days of administrative injustice that re- 
sulted in the grave injustice involved in 
the case of Ellen Knauff. That retro- 
gression would be in conflict, as I said 
before, with our recognized concept of 
Anglo-American jurisprudence, that the 
same individual should not sit as judge, 
jury, and prosecutor, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. CELLER and Mr. 
RooseEvett) there were—ayes 32, noes 26, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, FARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FARRINGTON: 
On page 9, at the end of paragraph (20) of 
section 101 (a), add the following sentence: 
“Persons who were admitted to Hawaii under 
the last sentence of section 8 (a) 1 of the act 
of March 24, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 456), 
shall be deemed to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted for permanent residence.” 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
this is one of three amendments that I 
am offering to deal with problems that 
are unique to the Territory of Hawaii, 
and arise out of the fact that we are still 
in the status of a Territory rather than 
that of a State. 
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The purpose of this amendment is to 
clarify the status of a very small group 
of Filipino nationals who were admitted 
to the Territory of Hawaii under the pro- 
visions of the Tydings-McDuffie law. 

It adds to the definition of the term 
“lawfully admitted for permanent resi- 
dence“ this sentence: 

Persons who were admitted to Hawail 
under the last sentence of section 8 (a) (1) 
of the act of March 24, 1934, as amended (48 
Stat. 456), shall be deemed to have been law- 
fully admitted for permanent residence. 


Section 8 (a) (1) of the Tydings- 
McDuffie Act, to which the foregoing re- 
fers, is as follows: 

For the purposes of the Immigration Act 
of 1917, the Immigration Act of 1924 (except 
sec. 13 (c)), this section, and all other laws 
of the United States relating to the immigra- 
tion, exclusion, or expulsion of aliens, citi- 
zens of the Philippine Islands who are not 
citizens of the United States shall be consid- 
ered as if they were aliens. For such pur- 
poses the Philippine Islands shall be consid- 
ered as a separate country and shall have for 
each fiscal year a quota of 50. This para- 
graph shall not apply to a person coming or 
seeking to come to the Territory of Hawaii 
who does not apply for and secure an immi- 
gration or passport visa, but such immigra- 
tion shall be determined by the Department 
of the Interior on the basis of the needs of 
industries in the Territory of Hawaii. 


I repeat the last sentence, which is 
pertinent to this amendment: 

This paragraph shall not apply to a person 
coming or seeking to come to the Territory 
of Hawaii who does not apply for and secure 
an immigration or passport visa, but such 
immigration shall be determined by the De- 
partment of the Interior on the basis of the 
needs of industries in the Territory of 
Hawaii. 


This sentence was incorporated into 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act at a time when 
the Hawaiian industries were importing 
labor from the Philippine Islands. The 
people imported at that time were na- 
tionals of this country, as it was prior to 
the time the Filipinos were granted 
independence. 

The practice of importing labor to 
the Territory of Hawaii has since then 
been completely abandoned. The only 
one importation of labor to Hawaii from 
the Philippines of any consequence was 
made in 1946 to relieve the extremely 
serious labor shortage that was the re- 
sult principally of the withdrawal from 
Hawaiian industries of labor for defense 
purposes. 

The Department of the Interior, under 
the authority of this law, brought into 
Hawaii a group of 6,000 Filipino nation- 
als. Accompanying them were 446 wives, 
The balance came without their wives. 

These men weré immediately given 
employment in the sugar and pineapple 
industries. Since then several thou- 
sands of them have returned to their 
homes in the Philippines. The exact 
number in Hawaii is not available, al- 
though estimates are that it may be 
between 3,000 and 4,000. 

Those who remained in Hawaii are 
privileged to reside in the Territory for 
an indefinite period. For all practical 
purposes they are permanent residents. 
Many of them have established their 
homes there and have kecome parents 
of American citizens. 
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The Tydings-McDuffie law was super- 
seded in 1946 by the granting of inde- 
pendence of the Philippines, so that the 
section under which Filipino labor was 
admitted to Hawaii is no longer oper- 
ative. It is not possible now for the 
industries of Hawaii to introduce labor 
of any kind in the Territory under con- 
ditions which are any different from 
those that prevail in the States. 

Unless this amendment is adopted, 
there will always be uncertainties with 
regard to the status of the Philippine la- 
borers still residing in Hawaii, and they 
will constitute a continuing problem. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Does not the gentle- 
man seek to declare quite a number of 
certain persons in Hawaii to be legally 
admitted by merely changing a defini- 
tion of what is meant by “legally ad- 
mitted”? Is that the proper way to 
bring about the remedy the gentleman 
seeks by way of changing a definition? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I have reviewed 
this problem very extensively with the 
attorneys of the departments concerned 
and the attorneys of the committees and 
they have all advised me that this is the 
best way to deal with this question. 

Mr. CELLER. It seems to me to be 
a rather awkward way of doing it. In 
other words the gentleman seeks to help 
certain people and he changes a defini- 
tion, a well-defined definition, over the 
years. I think that is a rather hazard- 
ous proposition. 

Mr. FARRINGTON: I do not agree 
with the gentleman because the ques- 
tion of whether or not they are perma- 
nent residents is purely technical. Cer- 
tain attorneys have ruled they are not 
permanent residents, and the Depart- 
ment of State will not recognize them 
as permanent residents because they did 
not come in under a visa. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
Delegate from Hawaii has expired. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the Delegate from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the Department of State has been un- 
willing to recognize them as permanent 
residents because they did not come in 
under the auspices of immigration laws. 

The purpose of this amendment, there- 
fore, is to make them what they already 
are, and that is permanent residents. 
The natural and proper way to correct 
this problem is by an amendment of this 
law. 

I understand that the Government of 
the Republic of the Philippines shares in 
the belief that it is important to the wel- 
fare of these Filipinos that their status 
be clarified. 

The amendment is strongly supported 
by Gov. Oren E. Long, of Hawaii. He 
sent me a telegram in support of the 
amendment that I will read: 

All of the Filipino alien group, amounting 
to 28,829 as of July 1, 1951 (Department of 
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Public Health figure), are considered perma- 
nent residents of the Territory. Of this 
number, the group of 6,000 who entered in 
1945, 1946, are to all intents and purposes 
permanent residents although their entry 
was in accordance with Department of In- 
terior regulations. 

If a strict legal or administrative inter- 
pretation of the status of this last group of 
Filipinos is that they are not permanent resi- 
dents, they then would be segregated and re- 
stricted from persons of identical race who 
came to the Territory for an identical pur- 
pose, and thus as such would be treated in 
discriminatory manner under immigration 
laws governing entry to the mainland. 

Due to the firm roots established by the 
older Filipino grov» in the Territory of 
Hawali prior to 1934, I believe very few 
would transplant themselves to the main- 
land. The majority of the Filipino group 
who arrived in 1946 are profitably employed 
in agriculture and service industries within 
the Territory and likewise would probably 
not be interested in mainland work oppor- 
tunities since their wages here are higher 
and employment on year-round basis. 


I therefore earnestly appeal to you to 
accept this amendment. It seems not 
only fair and just that this step be taken 
now but certainly sound national policy. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is important to bear 
in mind the fact that the 6,000 Filipi- 
nos who would benefit by the adoption of 
this amendment came to the Territory 
of Hawaii without any screening what- 
soever. They were not required to meet 
the public health standards; they were 
just brought there for laboring purposes, 
If this amendment is adopted then there 
is nothing to prevent these 6,000 Fili- 
pinos from coming to the mainland, be- 
cause the effect of the adoption of this 
amendment would make them aliens 
admitted to the United States for the 
purpose of permanent residents and for 
citizenship. Ido not think that we ought 
to agree to accept anybody who has not 
been screened and who does not meet 
the physical and other requirements. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the Delegate 
from Hawaii. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I wish to dis- 
agree with the statement that these peo- 
ple were not screened, because the fact 
of the matter is that nô group has ever 
been more carefully screened than has 
this group under a system set up by the 
Department of the Interior, and their 
record in the Territory vindicates that 
particular statement. Why should they 
be imprisoned in the Territory of Ha- 
waii as residents any more than some 
group of aliens in other parts of the 
world? 

Mr. WALTER. I do not know that 
they are imprisoned. They have all the 
rights except the rights of citizenship. 
But to adopt the amendment, by so do- 
ing, you are saying “You can come to 
the mainland,” and I do not think we 
ought to do that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the Delegate 
from Hawaii. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALTER, Dir. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALTER: 

Page 151, section 355, first line, strike out 
the word “American” and substitute in Heu 
thereof “United States.” 

Page 152, section 158, line 3, strike out the 
word “American” and substitute in lieu 
thereof “United States.” 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is to pre- 
serve the uniformity of the language 
throughout the bill. This is in the na- 
ture of a typographical error. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALTER: On 
page 163, after the last line, add: “(48) act of 
March 20, 1952, Public Law 283, Eighty- 
second Congress.” 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is to repeal 
the so-called wetback bill because by 
amendment recently adopted the pro- 
visions of Public Law 283 have been in- 
serted in this code. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lantarr: On 


pages 89 and 90, strike out subsection (e) 
of section 273. 


Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment which I am proposing strikes 
subsection (e) of section 273 from the 
bill. This subsection imposes for the 
first time a penalty of $500 on a vessel 
or aircraft for each alien stowaway on 
board when the vessel or aircraft arrives 
in the United States. 

The provision will not reduce the 
number of alien stowaways attempting 
to enter this country. On the contrary, 
it will encourage commanding officers 
and crews to relax their present efforts 
to apprehend and detain stowaways. 
Rather than subject their owners to a 
$500 penalty for the privilege of deliv- 
ering a stowaway to the immigration 
authorities, some commanding officers 
will conclude that it will be wiser to 
assist the stowaway to get ashore unde- 
tected. They will be willing to take a 
chance on his being picked up by the 
immigration authorities and penalties in 
excess of $500 being imposed on their 
owners. It will be with them a case of 
double or nothing. 

The subsection should also be stricken 
for the reason that it is grossly unfair 
and unnecessary. 

The subsection is unfair in that it 
penalizes carriers for doing exactly what 
they are required to do by existing stat- 
utes, that is, to apprehend and detain 
stowaways for the immigration officials. 
They would be rewarded for the effec- 
tiveness of their efforts by being sub- 
jected to a $500 penalty. 

The subsection is unnecessary in that 
existing sanctions provide every incen- 
tive for a carrier to prevent persons 
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from becoming stowaways and for the 
apprehension and detention of them if 
the ydo. A carrier is now responsible 
for the safekeeping, detention, and 
maintenance expenses of an alien stow- 
away, as well as for his return passage. 
A carrier is subject to a penalty of from 
$200 to $1,000 for bringing an alien, in- 
cluding a stowaway, into the United 
States and failing to prevent his land- 
ing at a time or place other than as 
designated by the immigration officials. 
Subsection (d) of section 273 of this bill 
further strengthens existing sanctions 
by imposing a $1,000 penalty for failure 
to detain a stowaway on board until he 
has been inspected by the immigration 
officials. ’ 

Although subsection (e) authorizes the 
Attorney General to remit the $500 pen- 
alty if he is satisfied that the presence 
of the stowaway aboard the vessel or 
aircraft at the time it left its last for- 
eign port could not have been ascer- 
tained by the exercise of reasonable dili- 
gence, this is of little practical value to 
the carrier. The expense involved in 
protesting the penalty, including trips to 
Washington and legal fees, will in most 
instances equal, if not exceed, its 
amount. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANTAFF. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. In other words, the 
effect of this amendment would be to 
make it mandatory to remit the fine 
rather than give the Attorney General 
discretionary authority. 

Mr. LANTAFF. No. It merely strikes 
that particular subsection which im- 
poses a fine for carrying out the law. 
As it now reads, if they carry out the 
law and do what they are supposed to 
do, turn over these stowaways, they are 
automatically subject to a $500 penalty. 
The Attorney General can give it back 
to them, but they are going to have to 
go to the expense of hiring lawyers in 
Washington to try to get the $500 back, 
so it is obviously unfair. It is a penalty 
imposed on the carrier for carrying out 
the other provisions of this bill. 

Mr. JENKINS, Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no question 
but that this amendment should be de- 
feated. It raises the old proposition we 
have had with us ever since we have had 
immigration laws, From the time the 
first immigration laws were enacted 
there were problems arising from the 
conduct and the responsibility of pas- 
senger ships upon which alien immi- 
grants came to our country. I remem- 
ber when we passed the laws’ imposing 
fines of as much as $1,000 on steamships 
that brought and attempted to land stow- 
aways. The law compelled the steam- 
ships to take these stowaways out of the 
country. Much bribery and unlawful 
conduct was practiced by the officers and 
men on steamships, for many immigrants 
wanting badly to come to this country 
were willing to pay exorbitant sums to 
arrange successful transportation, how- 
ever unlawful or treacherous. The bill 
is all right as it is. In case a sea captain 
finds he has a stowaway he did not know 
he had when he started, the Attorney 
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General can refuse to assess or he can 
refund the fine. It should be just as it is 
because otherwise we will be back just 
where we were and stowaways will come 
in. They will conspire with the captain, 
seamen, and so forth, and come to Miami 
and other seaports. The seaport officials 
do not have the facilities to set up a 
detective agency to cope with the situa- 
tions that will arise if we remove these 
restrictions on the ships and their own- 
ers. These would-be entrants ought not 
to have this privilege unless they come 
in legally, honorably, and fairly, as the 
average citizen would come. I hope the 
amendment is defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida, 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Lantarr) there 
were—ayes 20, noes 45. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Javirs: On page 
10, amend section 101 (a) (27) F by insert- 
ing after “vocation of” the following: “Pro- 
fessor of a college, academy, seminary, or 
university or.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, may I 
make a parliamentary inquiry of the 
Chair as to whether it is desired that 
Members who have more than one 
amendment just keep the floor and con- 
tinue to offer such amendments, or shall 
Members seek recognition again? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is within the 
discretion of the Chair, unless the gen- 
tleman propounds a unanimous-consent 
request. The Chair is endeavoring to 
recognize Members alternately on each 
side of the aisle. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment proposes only to restore the 
law to what it is today. As the law 
stands today, it provides that a nonquo- 
ta immigrant visa may be afforded to a 
minister of religion who has a back- 
ground in the ministry as well as to a 
professor to teach in one of our schools 
or colleges. As the bill is brought to us 
now, it is simply stricken out, dropping 
from the nonquota immigrant section 
the word professors. I would like to 
refer in this respect to the argument 
made in the other body in respect to 
similar treatment which was given to the 
bill in the other body of this same char- 
acter. A number of distinguished Mem- 
bers of the other body stated the only 
reason they could possibly see for pro- 
fessors being dropped from the nonquo- 
ta immigrant status is that some people 
are just concerned about letting profes- 
sors to teach in our schools and colleges 
enter the country. This despite the 
fact that professors so admitted have 
made an enviable record, for example, 
and very markedly, in the field of atom- 
ic energy where we have gotten some of 
the most outstanding brains in the world 
under just such a provision. 

It will probably be said in opposition to 
this amendment that professors can 
come in under the quota immigrant sec- 
tion as amended by this bill, which is be- 
fore us, which gives a 50-percent prefer- 
ence in every quota for people of high 
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education and unusual skill. The diffi- 
culty with that argument is twofold. 
First, it means that a professor whom a 
college or university urgently wants has 
to await all of the detailed procedure of 
a quota immigrant; and second, that he 
has to accept a quota immigrant status 
which means he has to divorce himself 
from the country from which he comes, 
and he may not want to do that. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. Do I understand the 
gentleman wants to keep the situation 
as it is? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes; exactly as the law 
is today. 

Mr. CELLER. Professors, for ex- 
ample, would come in the same as min- 
isters of religion? 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. My only in- 
tention is to keep the law as it is, and 
I point out that there is a change made 
in the law now which expressly drops 
out of this nonquota immigrant status, 
professors who are desired incidentally, 
and there must be proof of that, for 
teaching in American schools or col- 
leges. I would like to add one further 
thing—ample safeguards in connection 
with the admission of such professors 
exist because the President can apply 
rules and regulations to them which are 
applicable to any other immigrants, I 
mean so far as screening or anything 
else is concerned. 

Mr. CELLER. It would also be in- 
cumbent upon the professor that he 
must have had a position teaching in a 
recognized college or school; is it not? 

Mr. JAVITS. For at least 2 years. 
The same standards exactly as are ap- 
plied to ministers of religion. I find it 
very difficult to see why professors were 
dropped. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. WERDEL. Can the gentleman 
tell us why they were dropped? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am sure we will hear 
that, but I have anticipated only one 
argument, and that is because of this 
change in the quota system where 50 
percent will go to people with particular 
technical skill or higher education. That 
may be the reason for it. But, as I 
pointed out, the whole college system of 
professorships from abroad is being dealt 
with as we deal with other immigrants, 
and I decidedly do not think it is in the 
best interests of our country to change 
the law in this respect. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in cpposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on the 
Judiciary, in an attempt to meet the de- 
mands for the admission of people pos- 
sessing skills needed in the United States, 
undertook to write a general provision 
under which any person whose services 
were urgently needed would take his or 
her position at the top of the quota list 
for the country in which they were born. 
It seems to me, in view of the fact that 
these professors can come in if they are 
needed, there is no reason in the world 
why they should not be treated just as 
we treat other skilled specialists, such 
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as doctors, nurses, watchmakers, and so 
forth. Certainly they come within the 
class of skilled specialists. But if the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Javits] is adopted, 
it will mean that those people will come 
in without being charged to any quota. 
They need to but have a statement from 
some school that they will have a job 
when they come here and they will not 
have to demonstrate that their services 
are urgently needed, and we can imagine 
a continuance of some rackets that this 
committee has heard about, where let- 
ters have been written to alleged pro- 
fessors. 

I do not know of any particular hard- 
ship that would be worked on a man 
possessing skills needed in a university, 
for him to apply just as is required of 
any other person in that category. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Has there been, as far 
as the gentleman can tell us, any spe- 
cific case of abuse? This has been the 
law up to this time. Was the committee 
trying to correct abuses or just changing 
the system? 

Mr. WALTER. Yes. Our attention 
has been called to some abuses. There 
was no testimony adduced at the hear- 
ing, but we do know of abuses, and of 
course the possibility of abuses is quite 
apparent on the face of things. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the gentleman 
yield for one other question? 

Mr. WALTER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it not a fact that 
processing under the quota immigration 
law will take much more time; and, 
second, if there is no quota number, 
then that professor cannot come in, 
though he might be very desirable? 

Mr. WALTER. The second part of 
the situation could not exist because he 
is given top priority. Fifty percent of 
each quota goes to those people pos- 
sessing those skills. So that he auto- 
matically goes to the preferential group, 
and if there is any immigration he is in- 
cluded automatically. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it not a fact that 
some of those quotas are mortgaged 
right up to the hilt? 

Mr. WALTER. Not in their prefer- 
ential portions. 

Mr. JAVITS. They are mortgaged 
for years and years ahead. 

Mr. WALTER. That is right, but not 
the preferential parts. 

Mr. JAVITS. It is a fact that this 
change from existing law does throw a 
professor into the general quota char- 
acter of the general immigrant? 

Mr. WALTER. That is right. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Will it then be up to 
the consul in the country from which 
the professor comes to determine 
whether or not he goes to the top of the 
quota list? 

Mr. WALTER. No. The application 
goes to the Attorney General, and he 
consults with the proper agencies to de- 
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termine whether or not the person’s serv- 
ices are urgently needed in the United 
States. 

Mr. YATES. It is this board that 
passes on it as to whether or not he shall 
be given preference? 

Mr. WALTER. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, which I send to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHELLEY to 
section 233 (c) 5: After the word “identity” 
on page 49, line 13, insert the words “issued 


pursuant to section 360 (b) of this act or 
any other document of identity.” 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
is merely a clarifying amendment to 
cover all alleged citizens and nationals 
who travel to the United States from a 
foreign shore with travel documents is- 
sued by a United States consular officer 
and who are allowed to land in the 
United States after detention and not 
merely the relatively small portion 
thereof whose travel documents are tech- 
nically named certificates of identity.” 

It gives immunity, as to detention ex- 
penses, in cases involving citizens and 
nationals who land after detention in 
the same manner that immunity is given 
in cases involving aliens. 

As the bill now reads, in relation to 
detention expenses aliens are given pre- 
ferred treatment over citizens and na- 
tionals who arrive with travel affidavits 
issued by a United States consular officer. 
The amendment cures this technical de- 
fect and gives citizens and nationals at 
least equal consideration with that given 
aliens. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHELLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. The effect of this 
amendment would be to write into law 
the practice which has prevailed over a 
good many years. 

Mr. SHELLEY. I am informed that 
that will be the effect of the amend- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FARRINGTON: On 
page 36, strike out all of paragraph (7) of 


section 212 (d) and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(7) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section, except paragraphs (19), (20), 
(21), and (26), shall be applicable to any 
alien who shall leave the Canal Zone, Guam, 
Puerto Rico, or the Virgin Islands of the 
United States or any outlying territory or 
possession of the United States, other than 
Hawaii or Alaska, and who seeks to enter 
the continental United States or any other 
place under the jurisdiction of the United 
States. Any alien described in this para- 
graph, who is excluded from admission to 
the United States, shall be immediately de- 
ported in the manner provided by section 
237 (a) of this act.” 
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Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to say very frankly that I am not 
too optimistic about the outcome of 
this Committee’s consideration: of this 
amendment in view of the action taken 
on the one previously presented; nor do I 
have any illusions about the limitations 
under which I serve in this body and the 
people of Hawaii are represented in Con- 
gress. I ask, therefore, that you give me 
the privilege and courtesy of listening to 
what I have to say about this proposal, 
because it comes out of long considera- 
tion and the result of very careful 
thought. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
give aliens who now enjoy the status of 
permanent residents of the Territory of 
Hawaii the status of permanent residents 
of the United States. 

The practical result of the adoption 
of this amendment would be to provide 
for aliens in Hawaii who are permanent 
residents the same privilege of travel to 
the States and among the States that is 
permitted to aliens who are permanent 
residents of the States. 

The adoption of this amendment would 
eliminate restrictions that have long out- 
lived their usefulness, are a source of 
unnecessary expense and irritation, and 
a system whose original objectives have 
long since been accomplished. 

Present restrictions covering the travel 
of aliens from the Territory of Hawaii 
to the United States were the outgrowth 
of the presence in Hawaii at the time of 
annexation in 1898 of a large number of 
aliens then ineligible to citizenship. 
These were for the most part aliens who 
had been imported to the Islands for 
purposes of working in the sugar and 
pineapple industries. The annexation of 
Hawaii and the incorporation of the 
islands into the Union as an integral 
part thereof in 1898 was followed in 1900 
by the adoption of the Organic Act under 
which Hawaii became a territory of the 
United States. 

From that time until the present, with 
the exception only of the provisions cov- 
ering the importation of Filipinos con- 
tained in the Tydings-McDuffy law, the 
Territory of Hawaii has been subject to 
exactly the same immigration laws as 
the rest of the United States. 

Aliens who have entered Hawaii, 
therefore, have been subject, with the 
one exception already noted, to the same 
restrictions as have aliens entering this 
country. 

The immigration of Japanese to Ha- 
waii was subject to the gentlemen’s 
agreement of 1907 under which the im- 
portation of further male workers was 
discontinued. The immigration of “pic- 
ture brides” continued until 1924 when 
this was stopped by the adoption of the 
Exclusion Act of that year. 

The result is that alien Japanese still 
in Hawaii are, with very rare exceptions, 
past the child-bearing age and most are 
well past 50. Another 10 years should 
see the disappearance of practically all 
of them. 

These alien Japanese are the parents 
of the Americans of Japanese ancestry 
whose brilliant record in World War II 
won them widespread acclaim. The fact 
is also that these aliens, despite their 
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status, were loyal to this country and 
made a very important contribution to 
the prosecution of the war. 

They constitute the largest group of 
aliens still in Hawaii and have a status 
that is unique. I am sure that the num- 
ber who might want to travel to the 
States for permanent residence is ex- 
tremely small as most of them are well 
established in Hawaii. 

The census showed a steady decline in 
the population of the aliens in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii with one exception. 
This is accounted for by the fact that 
the Filipinos who were classified as “na- 
tionals“ in 1940 became aliens when the 
Philippines were granted their inde- 
pendence in 1946. The total of Fili- 
pinos in Hawaii in this category is 
33,500. 

The remaining aliens in Hawaii in- 
clude 100 persons who are Hawaiian or 
part-Hawaiian; 5,900 who are Cauca- 
sians; 4,000 who are Chinese; 29,100 who 
are Japanese; and 2,400 who are of other 
races. 

In commenting on the trends in popu- 
lation the 1950 census report con 
this statement: : 

The increase in the proportion of foreign- 
born in Hawaii between 1940 and 1950 was 
simply a matter of reclassification, With 
the establishment of the Republic of the 
Philippines in 1946, those Filipinos born in 
the Philippines and reported as native in 
previous censuses were classified as foreign- 
born in 1950, This change in definition 
alone resulted in an increase in the foreign- 
born population during the decade. In 1950, 
the foreign-born constituted 15 percent of 
the population; in 1940, they had comprised 
17 percent; and in 1900, 59 percent of the 
population. 


It will be seen from the foregoing that, 
if it were not necessary by reason of the 
action of this country in granting inde- 
pendence to the Philippines to change 
the status of Filipinos in Hawaii from 
that of “nationals” to that of “aliens,” 
said “aliens” would constitute well un- 
der 10 percent of the total population of 
the Territory of Hawaii. The addition 
of the Filipinos to the figures only brings 
the number of aliens to approximately 
15 percent. This number is continually 
declining and not increasing as Hawaii 
is subject to the same restrictions under 
the immigration laws as is the rest of 
the country and, in fact, strongly favors 
them. 

We of Hawaii believe that these re- 
strictions should be removed in order to 
more closely integrate life of the Terri- 
tory with that of the rest of the coun- 
try. 

Our people have borne all financial re- 
sponsibilities of the people of the States 
since 1900 and pay taxes to the Federal 
Government on the same basis as do the 
people of the States. We have, in addi- 
tion, carried all of the responsibilities of 
national defense, and the great contri- 
bution that has been made by our peo- 
ple both in World War I and the present 
Korean war is well established. The cas- 
ualties among our boys has been at a 
rate that is three and one-half times that 
of the country as a whole. 

The practical results of removing these 
restrictions are also very important. 
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They will eliminate the necessity for 
maintaining at our airports and at Hono- 
lulu Harbor representatives of the Im- 
migration Service who must clear every 
person who leaves the Térritory at the 
present time. This is expensive and an- 
noying and entirely out of keeping with 
the present status of the Territory of 
Hawaii. It has been an unending source 
of irritation that should be eliminated 
at this time. 

‘This is also important because Hawaii 
at the present time is aggresively pro- 
moting the tourist industry in order to 
bring its economy into balance. The im- 
pression of this requirement on tourists 
is irritating and should be eliminated. 

The adoption of this amendment will 
also facilitate travel in periods of un- 
employment when the movement of sur- 
plus labor from Hawaii to the States will 
serve not only Hawaii but the States 
themselves. Such a situation prevailed 
in Honolulu in 1949-50 as a result of the 
very sharp cut-back in personnel em- 
Ployed at the United States Navy and Air 
bases in the Territory. We were pre- 
sented with the most serious unemploy- 
ment problem in our history despite the 
fact that no such condition prevailed in 
most other sections of the country. 

The people who suffered most seri- 
ously were the group of 2,000 to 3,000 
alien Filipinos who could not be given 
Government positions. They would, 
however, provide just the type of labor 
that was needed in argricultural sections 
of California. Arrangements were made 
for the transportation of a small group 
of these people on a temporary basis to 
California, but these arrangements were 
so involved and conflicting that they 
could not be carried out. 

It seems to us in Hawaii that both the 
interest of ourselves as well as that of the 
States would have been better served if 
these people could have moved freely to 
California just like they move from Cali- 
fornia to Nevada or Oregon between the 
States. 

The problem would have been solved 
had the law read as this amendment 
proposes that it read. 

The importance of eliminating these 
restrictions in order to deal with the re- 
curring problem of unemployment is 
clearly defined in a radiogram from the 
Director of Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions in Honolulu, Admiral E. B. Peter- 
son. In a radiogram to me he says: 

I strongly urge passage of proposed amend- 
ments to the immigration bill providing for 
lifting restrictions presently imposed on 
Filipino aliens concerning travel from the 
Territory of Hawaii to the mainland. 

The Filipino alien group, presently unem- 
ployed, while numerically small, are finding 
work opportunities very limited as they have 
a preponderantly agricultural background. 

Due to their excellent work record on plan- 
tations in the Territory prior to increased 
mechanization, I believe these unemployed 
Filipinos could be readily absorbed for agri- 
cultural workers are impending. 

The large bulk of Filipino agricultural 
workers now employed on the plantations in 


the Territory would not be interested in- 


travel to the mainland if restrictions were 
lifted, as the wage paid for agriculture work 
in the Territory is much greater than for the 
same type of work on the mainland. 
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In conclusion, I want to say that the 
continuation of the present restrictions 
are not only unnecessary but out of 
keeping with the policy of the govern- 
ment to integrate life in Hawaii as closely 
as possible with that of the States. For 
purposes of national defense, if for no 
other, these restrictions, in my opinion, 
should be removed. 

Aliens in the States, moreover, are 
free to travel to Hawaii, and I see no 
reason whatsoever why those who live in 
Hawaii should not be free to travel to 
the States. 

This does not constitute any weaken- 
ing of the barriers against the travel of 
aliens to foreign countries from Hawaii. 
The fact is that there is no area under 
the American flag that is more closely 
and effectively guarded against violation 
of immigration laws than is Hawaii. 
The very geographical nature of Hawaii 
makes this possible. I hope, therefore, 
that this amendment will be adopted. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that we 
of Hawaii have no higher loyalty than 
to the United States of America. That 
has been demonstrated by the record of 
our sons on the field of battle. 

I want to say also that we are sick and 
tired of having to bear all of the finan- 
cial responsibilities to the Federal Gov- 
ernment that you do, to have our sons 
drafted and called in the Army as are 
yours, to carry the brunt of the fight in 
the Orient, then to be subject to treat- 
ment of this kind. I do not know how 
long you expect us to continue in our 
present status. I think the time is well- 
nigh here when matters of this kind 
ought to be corrected. I ask, therefore, 
that my amendment be accepted. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for two addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I should like to say to 
the gentleman that I agree entirely with 
his amendment and his argument. I 
think his amendment is a good one and 
I hope it will be adopted. I believe that 
the Territory of Hawaii should have 
been long ago incorporated into this 
Union as a State and that the people 
of Hawaii should be entitled to equal 
treatment as the people of the United 
States. They have contributed to the 
defense of this Nation; they have con- 
tributed to its prosperity. Their con- 
tributions should be accorded the recog- 
nition they have long merited. 

Mr. FARRINGTON, I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that no 
Member of this body serves his people 
any more effectively or more efficiently 

than does the Delegate from Hawaii, and 
he certainly need not extend the sort 
of apology he did when he rose to speak. 

However, he did neglect to discuss the 
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effect of this amendment. Nobody has 
any higher regard for the brave men of 
Hawaii, who rendered such magnificent 
service in the war than have I, but that 
is not the question here. The only ques- 
tion is whether or not aliens, not citi- 
zens of Hawaii, but aliens who happen 
to be in Hawaii, would be required to 
be screened before they came to the 
United States. What great hardship 
would that work on them? It is im- 
portant to bear in mind the fact that 
there are a great many aliens in Hawaii 
who have never been properly screened. 
There they are, and if this amendment 
is adopted they could come to the United 
States without any further screening and 
could remain here. I do not think that 
the gentleman’s argument should have 
any effect at all because citizens are not 
involved in this question, It is entirely 
a question of aliens coming to the United 
States, and I for one do not think that 
they should be admitted whether they 
come from Hawaii or whether they come 
from Europe, without being screened in 
order to determine whether or not they 
are subversive. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the Delegate 
from Hawaii. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I want to dis- 
agree with the gentleman’s statement 
that these aliens have not been screened, 
because with the exception of that group 
of 6,000 Filipinos they have been 
screened. ; 

Mr. WALTER. The only thing under 
this law that is required of them is an 
additional screening when they arrive 
at the Pacific coast in order to deter- 
mine whether or not they are admissible 
under the general immigration laws of 
the United States; that is all. Why 
should aliens who happen to be in Ha- 
waii be given preferential treatment? 
That is what the gentleman seeks. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Iam not asking 
preferential treatment for the aliens of 
Hawaii; I am asking for equal treat- 
ment. The aliens in the gentleman’s 
district in Pennsylvania can move to 
New York without being screened, and 
that is all I am asking for these people, 
and the only reason most of them are 
not citizens is because under our laws 
they cannot be citizens, and they are 
the mothers and fathers of boys who 
fought with rare bravery for this coun- 
try. 

Mr. WALTER. And who will become 
citizens under the provisions of this law. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. They will, of 
course, but many of them are so old 
that it is too late for them to qualify 
for citizenship; they just do not have 
the capacity to do so, and I think to 
continue us in this status is outrageous 
and insulting to a patriotic and loyal 
people, and I think it is high time that 
this phase of our law was integrated 
with the rest of the country as we have 
done in practically every other field. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that the amendment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Hawaii. 
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The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. FARRINGTON) 
there were—ayes 24, noes 40: 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MANSFIELD: On 
page 150, at the end of paragraph (1) of 
section 354 add the following: “Provided 
further, That the provisions of section 404 
(c) of the Nationality Act of 1940, as 
amended, shall not be held to have been ap- 
plicable to veterans of World War II.“ 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
have discussed this with various mem- 
bers of the committee and I hope the 
amendment will be acceptable. This 
amendment is submitted at the request 
of the national commander of the 
American Legion. It is designed to in- 
sure that proper interpretation will be 
given to the provisions exempting vet- 
erans of World War II from loss of 
United States citizenship due to resi- 
dence abroad. I think this is long over- 
due, and it is my sincere hope that the 
Committee will accept this amendment 
at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Roptno: Amend 
section 223 (b) by adding at the end thereof 
the following: “On good cause shown the 
validity of the permit may be extended for 
such period or periods, not exceeding 6 
months each, and under such conditions as 
shall be by regulations prescribed.” 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, this 
section provides that a reentry permit 
shall be valid for not more than 1 year 
from the date of issuance. Under this 
section the authority presently vested in 
the Attorney General to extend the va- 
lidity of reentry permits in deserving 
cases beyond 1 year after the date of 
issuance is terminated, 

The purpose of my amendment is a 
very simple one. It seeks to restore the 
provisions of existing law which author- 
ize the Attorney General to extend the 
validity of reentry permits in deserving 
cases and permit the return to his Amer- 
ican home of the alien who is lawfully 
residing in this country. 

There may be circumstances which 
arise when an alien proceeds abroad 
which are entirely beyond his control 
and preclude him from returning within 
the l-year period, such circumstances as 
the following: The illness of a member 
of his family who resides abroad, the 
possibility that transportation facilities 
may not be available within that l-year 
period for the return of the alien, or the 
alien himself may be stricken with a 
prolonged illness while he is abroad. I 
think these are surely circumstances 
that are deserving of consideration since 
they arise beyond the control of the 
alien, I feel that my amendment is an 
equitable one since it would merely re- 
store the provisions of existing law. I 
urge its adoption. 
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Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is important 
that an alien who is lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent resi- 
dence should remain in the United 
States. If this alien finds it necessary to 
travel abroad and remain for over a 
year, under section 101 (a) (27) (B), it 
is provided for the admission of an alien 
under those circumstances. This is the 
language: 

An immigrant lawfully admitted for per- 
manent residence who is returning from a 
temporary visit abroad. 


Meaning that such person would be 
quota-exempt. 

He can obtain the necessary nonquota 
permission from the consular agent. 
The courts have held that where an alien 
has left the country for a period of up- 
ward of a year, then his residence, as it 
relates to his citizenship, starts from the 
time that he returns. I believe that it 
is desirable that every eligible alien be 
encouraged and persuaded, and perhaps 
compelled, to become a citizen of the 
United States as quickly as possible, 
The adoption of this amendment would 
encourage people to come into the United 
States, and then go right back to where 
their real allegiance lies. I do not think 
that kind of person is entitled to too 
much consideration. I ask that the 
amendment be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. RODINO]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mir. Javrrs: On page 
17, amend section 201 (a) by striking out 
“1920 which number except for the purpose 
of computing quotas or quota areas within 
the Asia Pacific Triangle shall be the same 
number heretofore determined under the 
provisions of section 11 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924” and insert in lieu “1940.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
an effort to modernize this immigration 
law at the same time we are trying to 
codify it, and to modernize it insofar 
as we can by making the standard for 
determining the national origin quota 
the latest decennial census which is 
available for that purpose, 1940, instead 
of utilizing the census of 1920, which is 
the present law, and which this bill 
continues. The reason I do not use 1950 
is because upon inquiry from the com- 
mittee, I was very graciously informed 
that it would take about a year for the 
analysis of statistics to catch up with 
what would be required should we 
change the provision in this bill. But, 
certainly that does not apply to the de- 
cennial census preceding it, which is 
1940. 

The reason for this amendment is 
this. The national origins quota sys- 
tem has been very much assailed on the 
ground that it is discriminatory against 
the present complexion of the United 
States based on national origins, and 
that whereas in 1920 we had an ex- 
tremely heavy quota for Anglo Saxon 
peoples, if we took a later census, the 
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census of 1940 or even, indeed, the cen- 
sus in 1950, if we could, it would begin 
to correct that complexion to some ex- 
tent and give a greater quota to coun- 
tries of southern and eastern Europe 
that are suffering very seriously under 
the whole quota system. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Is it not a fact 
also that our statistical ability in the 
intervening 30 years has greatly in- 
creased, and would take into account 
the use of Anglicized names of many 
European people, and it would therefore 
be a more accurate count to use the 1940 
census, 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. It would 
make it fairer all around. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. For example, it has 
come to my attention, and I am sure to 
the attention of many Members, that 
our census takers were not too vigilant, 


Chairman, 


or not too efficient in those early days 


when they took a tabulation of what 
they deemed to be people from Anglo 
countries or English-speaking countries. 
For example, they would simply take a 
name and deduce therefrom that the in- 
dividual was an Anglican. 

We know that names like Cabotznik 
or Cabotzky were Anglicized to Cabot. 

Mr. JAVITS. Would the gentleman 
mind if I interrupted him to tell the 
gentleman that the name “Javits” was 
not at all Anglicized? 

Mr. CELLER. Not at all. My own 
mame, according to the records, was 
“Keller.” When my grandfather became 
naturalized in 1888, the individual who 
took care of his naturalization papers 
said, Celler,“ changing the K“ to C“. 
It might interest you to know that the 
name “Pershing” was not Pershing but 
was “Pfershing.” It means something 
like spring. We know that many names 
were changed that way, and the census 
takers simply took the names as indica- 
tive of the race or the racial strain of 
the individual. Those conditions have 
changed greatly. The census takers to- 
day go beyond the name and they ask 
many, many more questicns as to the 
origin of the individual. The 1920 census 
gives a false idea of the origins of peoples 
in this country. To my mind, it would 
be logical dnd fair to take a later date. 
We cannot take the 1950 census because 
the records are not in yet, but I think 
it would be practical to take the date 
1940. It may be in some cases, the way 
you seek to help people from certain 
lands, like Poland or Italy—I do not 
know what the figures would show. It 
might be that you would provide for a 
lesser number of Poles to come into the 
country. I do not know the purpose of 
the gentleman in offering the amend- 
ment, but, as far as Iam concerned, logic 
dictates that we should take 1940 instead 
of 1920. šj 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the gentleman, 
I yield to the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr. MORANO. I would like to ask, 
under the present bill as proposed, the 
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over-all figure of quota numbers is about 
155,000? 

Mr. JAVITS. One hundred and fifty- 
four thousand. 

Mr. MORANO. By how many would 
your amendment increase this over-all 
figure? 

Mr. JAVITS. It would not increase 
the over-all figure at all. It just changes 
the figures for individual quotas within 
the over-all figure by bringing them more 
up to date. 

-The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the reauest of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, JAVITS. My amendment just. 
changes the respective national quotas 
within the over-all figure to conform to 
the national origins, according to a cen- 
55 20 years after the one used in this 

ill. 

Mr. MORANO. In other words, the 
over-all quotas of 155,000 would not be 
increased at all? 

Mr. JAVITS. It would remain the 
same. 

Mr. MORANO. I think that is a good 
amendment, and I shall support it. 

Mr. JAVITS. My point is, we have 
to apply this thing fairly. If it is na- 
tional origins quota within reasonable 
justice and principle that we are going 
to base our immigration laws upon, then 
we should be fair with ourselves and say 
the national origins quota as to the 
most up-to-date year which we can pos- 
sibly approach. So, taking the 1920 
year, we are again being arbitrary, and 
we are trying to continue a situation 
which has resulted in the nonuse of very 
large quotas, for the very obvious reason 
that there were not enough people of 
those national origins in the United 
States interested in trying to get their 
relatives and friends over here. 

I think my amendment is a much 
fairer approach. It does not make any 
difference how it cuts. The point is that 
we should be honest. If this is our prin- 
ciple, at least we ourselves should be 
honest with it. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the analysis made by 
the Bureau of the Census, of the 1940 
census—and it was done at the recuest 
of your committee—shows that if the 
1940 census were used as a basis, Russia 
would have an increase of 1,563; Italy 
an increase of 1,468; Germany an in- 
crease of 465, and lesser numbers at the 
expense of Poland, which country would 
lose 1,406; Great Britain and Ireland, 
1,204; and so on down to the lesser 
numbers. 

Do you think that it would be good 
for our foreign relations to penalize our 
friends? 

Do you think that it is a good sound 
policy for the United States to take 
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emigration opportunities away from 
those nations that fought on our side 
and give them to our former enemies? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I will yield in just a 
moment. I do not think that is a good 
policy for the United States. 

Let me call your attention to some- 
thing that has escaped the memory of 
many of these people who speak for 
certain groups—and we have heard 
many political speeches during the last 
few days. The only hope for a solution 
of the problem brought by overpopu- 
lation is the extension of the activities 
of the Provisional Inter-Governmental 
Committee for the Movement of Mi- 
grants From Europe. The Congress of 
the United States authorized our par- 
ticipation in such an organization; sub- 


. sequently funds were made available for 
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our contribution; and at that Brussels 
conference at which it was my privilege 
and honor to be one of the delegates 
from the United States, there was set 
up an organization that started to func- 
tion almost immediately. If that or- 
ganization is expanded it certainly seems 
to me it will be a simple enough matter 
to provide opportunities for the thou- 
sands—no, the millions—of people in 
the world that cannot find an oppor- 
tunity. Certainly we cannot bring them 
over to the United States; we cannot ab- 
sorb them in any significant number, 
and all of this maneuvering around and 
flirting for votes is deceiving people who 
honestly want to do something about 
this terrific problem. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I was not speaking 
about the gentleman from Connecticut 
when I made that statement. I decline 
to yield. 

Mr. MORANO. I was not going to 
ask about that; I was going to ask an- 
other question. 

Mr. WALTER, I have only a limited 
length of time. I will debate this at 
length with the gentleman later. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. WALTER. No; I want to express 
something awfully important, far more 
important perhaps than what the gens 
tleman wants to talk about. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not think so. 

Mr. WALTER. Invitations were ex- 
tended by the Belgian Government to 
23 nations to participate in this confer- 
ence. The importance was tremendous 
because of the presence of upward of 
@ million agriculturists in the American 
and British zones in Germany, people 
who were landowners in Poland for years 
whom you would penalize if you adopt 
this amendment. There are a million 
of those people in Germany today. The 
surplus population in Italy is upward 
of 2,000,000. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
we have to think in terms of expanding 
the operations of this international or- 
ganization to the end that we can find 
@ real solution to this question. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time in order 
to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
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a question. He implied that by adopting 
this amendment we would be doing 
something unfriendly to our allies; in 
other words, we would be cutting down 
the British and Irish quotas by some 
1,300 or 1,400 people. I believe the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania stated that 
1,300 or 1,400 people now on the British 
and Irish quotas would be eliminated if 
this amendment were adopted and some 
equal number would go to Russia. Is it 
not true, first of all, that the British 
quota is the biggest, I think some 44,000, 
and that less than 50 percent of that is 
used each year? ‘Therefore to deprive 
them of 1,300 would have absolutely no 
practical effect at all. 

Mr. WALTER. The gentleman's figure 
is wrong. The British quota is over 
65,000 and about 18,000 numbers are 
used. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. So some 43,000 are 
unused. To deprive them of 1,300 or 
1,400 would not possibly be construed as 
an unfriendly act by the people of Great 
Britain. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania made a point about Russia, 
and that is supposed to panic the House. 
Let us see how that works out. The 
people in Russia cannot get out. The 
Soviet Government will not let them out. 
Under this bill and under the bill that is 
in effect today, we would not let them in 
because they are tied up with the Com- 
munists. The Russians we are talking 
about are people born in Russia, but 
there are tens of thousands of them wan- 
dering around the world, the most anti- 
Communist people in the world. This 
would enlarge the quota for them, and I 
am all for it. I think, on the contrary, 
that is the best argument we could have 
advanced for changing this very date 
from 1920 to 1940. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. On principle we 
changed the guidance date, if I may use 
that term, from 1890 to 1920. We did 
that in the year 1929 and it became ef- 
fective soon thereafter, I think in 1930. 
So in 1930 we used as a date to determine 
the numbers of those who could come in 
the complexion of the population of this 
country as of 1920. We have already es- 
tablished the precedent so as to make 
that date current with the then present 
conditions. If we did it in 1929 it seems 
logical we can do the same thing now 
regardless of whether some quotas 
would be increased or decreased. That 
is the gentleman’s position? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Correct. I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania if he is opposed to changing the 
1920 date in principle forever or whether 
he does consider that at some time, 
maybe not today, we should bring this 
date problem up to date? 

Mr. WALTER. The committee was 
unanimously of the opinion that a com- 
plete study should be made by the Census 
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Bureau. It will take at least a year to do 
the work. The 1920 work I think con- 
sumed almost 5 years. But we will then 
reexamine the entire situation in order 
to determine exactly what should be 
fair. But you must bear in mind that 
between 1940 and 1950 there were some 
unusual conditions. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Those unusual 
conditions from 1940 to 1950 would not 
affect the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Javits] 
which uses 1940. That precedes the un- 
usual conditions. In other words, I 
gather from the gentleman that regard- 
less of what the effect of this study by 
the Bureau of the Census may be, 
whether it would say more Polish people 
would come in or might become eligible 
or more Africans or anything else, it is a 
matter of principle that we have had in 
all of our original immigration bills, 
The principle is to use a quota date ora 
census date which best refiects the rela- 
tive proportion in the United States of 
groups of our population to that of other 
countries of the world. I think the gen- 
tleman will agree with the fairness of 
that principle. If that is so I can only 
say that I feel in principle the gentleman 
is in agreement with the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Javits], and I hope, 
therefore, that his amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, earlier in the day the 
House took a rather definite stand on. 
the resolution to look into what the 
Wage Stabilization Board is doing, that 
is, to have the Committee on Education 
and Labor do that job. As I gathered 
from the argument of some of those who 
supported that resolution they thought 
that everyone in this country, that is, 
who is now here—I am making no refer- 
ence to those who would be brought in 
under this amendment—that those who 
are now here should have an opportunity 
to earn a livelihood, if they desired, with- 
out being required to pay an initiation 
fee, dues—monthly dues, and then as- 
sessments for special purposes. Some- 
times those special assessments seem 
exorbitant. I recall one of those as- 
sessments, I think it was $2, from—well, 
I do not know how many hundred or 
million union workers, to buy flowers 
when a union leader died. They could 
not possibly have gotten those flowers 
into one room—— 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to state it in the form of a 
question to my good friend from Michi- 
gan, if he intends to proceed in order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, I 
intend to proceed in order as construed 
by the Chairman and-myself, incidental- 
ly, and not, I might say to the gentleman, 
as construed by him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
have to rule that the gentleman from 
New York did not state a point of order. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
will state the point of order that the 
gentleman is not proceeding in order. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes, I 
have been proceeding in order, may I 
say to the Chairman. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. As I gather, what the 
gentleman is saying is leading up to a 
point he wants to make that has a bear- 
ing on the bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Roose- 
VELT] had listened to me more care- 
fully—— 

Mr. MASON. Sure. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. He would 
have gathered that the point I was trying 
to make, which is applicable, I think, to 
this proposed amendment, is that it 
seems inconsistent to me to vote to bring 
more people who are oppressed and de- 
nied certain personal rights in other 
countries, into this country in order to 
give them greater freedom and then sup- 
port, as I understood the gentleman from 
New York did yesterday—and if Iam in 
error he can correct me—legislation de- 
signed to continue a law here which de- 
nies personal liberty and freedom to our 
own citizens. What purpose is there in 
bringing in people who, he says, are not 
now free; who do not have personal free- 
dom? Why do that? Why worry about 
that until we have restored freedom here 
to the people here in America? Now we 
are not all gifted by wealthy parents or 
ancestors. Many of us have had to get 
along without an inheritance. Some of 
us have never been the objects of charity 
or been provided for by some foundation. 
We have had to work if we wanted to 
eat, have a home, and wear the requisite 
amount of clothing. We have had to 
work, but yet the gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. Rooseve.t], if I understand 
his position correctly—and there were 
some 87 other members who earlier in 
the day in the House voted in favor of 
a proposition which sought to clear the 
way so American citizens, natural born 
citizens, people who came in from other 
countries and were granted the privileges 
of citizenship, so that they should be 
free to work. Now we all know that 
there is an ever increasing number in 
this country who have no desire to work 
as long as they can get along without 
work, yet there are some, who do not de- 
sire anything they do not earn, and even 
if it is a small minority, is it not the 
sense of the House that they should have 
this opportunity to work? As long as I 
recall, ever since the good Lord kicked 
Adam and Eve out of the Garden, if a 
man wanted to eat, unless he was the ob- 
ject of charity—well—that would not be 
quite right either, because a man in pris- 
on would not be an object of charity, 
would he—he must work? 

Mr. MASON. Object of restraint. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. He is 
restrained—well, I do not know that he 
is deprived of all rights. Under the 
Democratic Governor in Michigan at the 
present time the convicts seem to be en- 
gaged in collective bargaining, and per- 
haps there should be some legislation, 
some provisicn made to have bargaining 
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by convicts conducted in a legal way. 
This amendment should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Javits]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Javrrs) there 
were—ayes 23, noes 82. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Anruso: On 
page 18, section 201 (c), strike out the 
period at the end of the paragraph, sub- 
stitute a colon in lieu thereof, and add the 
following: “Provided, That in addition to 
the immigrant visas which may be issued to 
immigrants chargeable to the quota area 
of Italy during the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1953, and June 30, 1954, there are author- 
ized to be issued during such fiscal years to 
such aliens a number of immigrant visas 
equal to the total unused quota for such 
aliens for all fiscal years ending after June 
30, 1939, and before July 1, 1946.” 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, in 1945 


-I was in Italy as a special assistant 


United States Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion to investigate our quota laws as they 
applied to Italian immigration to this 
country. 

As you know, according to the immi- 
gration laws of the United States, Italy is 
allowed an annual quota of 5,802. This 
number is little enough when compared 
with other countries having smaller 
populations but larger quotas. It is 
further reduced by special provisions of 
the law which give preference in certain 
types of cases. It is reduced still fur- 
ther and to an almost insignificant num- 
ber in adjusting the status of Italian 
aliens in this country; so that in the 
final analysis, approximately 280 persons 
only are permitted to come to the 
United States from Italy from the regu- 
lar nonpreference list. 

When I returned to the United States, 
I reported to the Department of Justice 
on this pathetic situation. I also dis- 
cussed the matter with my distinguished 
colleague, Congressman EUGENE J. 
Keocu, of New York. 

The latter introduced H. R. 455 in the 
Eighty- first Congress to alleviate the 
situation by allowing Italy the use of the 
unused quotas by that country during 
the war years from 1939 to July 1946, 
which would amount to approximately 
34,000 places. In urging passage of the 
bill, Congressman KEOGH said: 

It would be a further gesture of friend- 
ship toward an important and strategic 
ally. 


The bill did not pass in the Eighty- 
first Congress. 

On the very first day I became a Mem- 
ber of the Eighty-second Congress, Jan- 
uary 3, 1951, with the permission of the 
gentleman from New York, Congress- 
man KEOGH, I introduced H. R. 9, calling 
for the same relief. - 

Now, let me call your attention to this 
fact: When the Judiciary Committee 
considered the provisions of this bill in 
the Eighty-first Congress, it was felt that 
another country, Greece, which had suf- 
fered like Italy because of the ravages of 
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World War II should be entitled to the 
same relief. 

I felt that argument to be sound. But 
it no longer applies, because the Eighty- 
first Congress, by the passage of Public 
Law 555, granted relief to approximate- 
ly 10,000 Greeks by permitting them to 
enter this country under the Displaced 
Persons Act, although they were not dis- 
placed person. The Displaced Persons 
Act has not, nor has any other act of 
Congress, given relief to the acute im- 
migration problem of Italy. Therefore, 
this amendment. 

Other countries less able than the 
United States have recognized Italy's 
plight by permitting immigration to 
their countries, but not the United 
States. 

Ladies and gentlemen, is it too much 
to ask that the United States, to which 
former Italian immigrants have con- 
tributed much, should make provision 
for 34,000 immigrants, who would nor- 
mally have been admitted to this country 
but for the war? 

I was in Italy during World War II as 
an intelligence officer with the Office of 
Strategic Services. I know of the im- 
mense contributions which the people 
of Italy made to bring about an early 
allied victory. 

Men and women of Italian extraction 
are continuing to make contributions 
toward the welfare and safety of this 
country—most recent examples are two 
boys in the naval service who received 
the highest Navy award for inventing the 
so-called Mickey Mouse boot to prevent 
frostbite. You remember that there 
were more than 20,000 frostbite cases in 
Korea. Since the use of this boot in 
Korea, there has not been a single case. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is a just 
Ae rS which transcends party poli- 

cs, 

We are all anxious to defeat commu- 
nism in Italy and to retain Italy as an 
ally. We cannot do this with food alone. 
Food alone will not frustrate Commu- 
nist plans to transform Italy into a So- 
viet satellite under the iron curtain in 
Europe. 

Italy needs relief for its overpopulat- 
ed condition, which Communists are 
using to foment unrest and disorder. 

Remember that Italy has long suffered 
because of its excess population. 

Mussolini used this excuse to lead his 
people into a war they did not want. 
The Communists, I know, are now using 
the same problem to promote discontent 
and spread confusion all over Italy. 

Ladies and gentlemen, let us pass this 
amendment. It will not cost us a cent. 
It will not change in the slightest our 
basic immigration laws to restrict im- 
migration, and I am confident that the 
limited number you will admit by this 
amendment will become hard-working, 
loyal, and good American citizens, 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANFUSO. I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. I think the gentle- 
man is making a fine statement, and 
I want to tell him I will support his 
amendment, and I believe all Members 
of the House should support the gentle- 
man’s amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for two edditional min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANFUSO. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Inasmuch as the 
entire popula‘ion of Italy is crowded into 
a country no larger than the State of 
California, I think that their problem is 
basically the problem of overpopulation, 
and I hope the gentleman’s amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. ANFUSO. That is correct. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Can the gentle- 
man tell us how many are involved in 
this amendment? 

Mr. ANFUSO. Only 34,000, and those 
34,000 would have come in were it not 
for the war. 

Mr. WALTER. The actual number is 
46,160. 

Mr. ANFUSO. You may have the 
correct figure. I thought it was 34,000, 
but it may be 46,000. But even if it 
were 46,000, I say to you that this num- 
ber would have come into this country 
were it not for that war. We are not 
asking to change the basic law. All we 
are asking is that those people who or- 
dinarily would have come in between 
1939 and 1946 be allowed to come in. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANFUSO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 
Mr. GROSS. 

in the war? 

Mr. ANFUSO. On the American side. 

Mr. GROSS. What do you mean? 

Mr. ANFUSO. The people were on 
the American side. 

Mr. GROSS. But Italy entered the 
war against us. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mussolini declared 
that war, but the people came right in 
and helped us win that war, and that is 
basic history. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, how can we justify 
doing what the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Anruso] proposes for Italy 
and not for other nations, particularly 
those nations who were our allies during 
the recent war? 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. We can justify any- 
thing from a humanitarian standpoint. 
Some of the mothers and fathers of chil- 
dren who were in the war 

Mr. WALTER. I decline to yield 
further. The gentleman can make a 
speech on his own time. 

It is important in considering this 
amendment to bear in mind the fact 
that all over Europe there are expellees, 
people who cannot live in their own 
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countries. We are turning our backs on 
those people, victims of communism, and 
we pretend by this amendment to solve 
a great problem by actually doing noth- 
ing about it. 

I repeat what I said a moment ago: 
The only way to intelligently deal with 
this problem of overpopulation is by 
continuing and expanding the operations 
of the organization that was created in 
Brussels during last November and De- 
cember. That organization will move in 
this fiscal year over 160,000 people. 
They will not come to the United States. 
They will go to Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, Venezuela, and to Brazil. 
These people will be given opportunities 
of resettlement, and if this organization 
is continued for two more years I am 
quite certain that the problem of surplus 
population will be on a fair road to be 
liquidated. 

I trust this amendment will be de- 
feated. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. I sought to ask the 
gentleman this question before, when 
you were speaking. Can we have some 
assurance from the chairman’ of the 
Subcommittee on Immigration that leg- 
islation will be considered that will 
change the entire quota system, based 
on the new census figure at a later time? 

Mr. WALTER. I repeat what I said 
to the gentleman from New York, that 
upon completion of the studies being 
made by the Bureau of the Census con- 
sideration will be given to the advisabil- 
ity of changing the basis of the quota 
allocations to each of the countries of 
the world. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I join the gentleman in 
this question of European immigration 
which is under the direction of this com- 
mittee. The gentleman did a magnifi- 
cent job in Brussels in attending that 
meeting. Will his committee give con- 
sideration to bills pending to this Con- 
gress, one of my own and other Mem- 
bers as well, designed to apportion a part 
of the burden to the United States which 
we are asking the rest of the world to 
carry? 

Mr. WALTER. We have agreed ten- 
tatively on a date for the hearings; and 
the gentleman from New York and the 
other authors of bills will be notified of 
that date. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and rise in 
support of the amendment, because I 
think the Congress should have more 
knowledge of this Italian problem. The 
United States immigration quotas for 
Italian citizens, not used because of the 
last war, should now be opened for use. 
I urge the Congress to pass this amend- 
ment to accomplish this. 

In Italy, there is the problem of over- 
population, and many fine Italians are 
unemployed simply because there are no 
jobs to be filled. There is not adequate 
food there, and there is not the land to 
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maintain the people. The population is 
growing, and unless something is done 
to relieve conditions in Italy, there is the 
possibility of an explosion due to lack 
of work and food. I personally know 
there has been trouble with the Commu- 
nists in Italy, and I have seen the efforts 
the people of Italy are making to recover 
with United States Marshall plan aid, 
and remain free. 

We Americans believe in good will 
throughout the world. Italy, since 
World War II has shown her good will 
toward the United States and the free 
nations of the world. We should help 
her, I am one of those who think that 
these Italian immigration quotas that 
have been held up because of the recent 
war should be permitted to be used, so 
that the relatives and friends of our own 
good United States Italian citizens can 
join us in this great country.. I believe 
the Italians here have contributed a 
great deal in building up this country 
and the present Italian Government has 
loyally supported our Allied and United 
States Armies when they moved up the 
Italian Peninsula in World War II. I 
have many wonderful Italian friends; 
I look on no Italian as an enemy but as 
a friend, whether in this country or 
abroad. I regret that one of the Mem- 
bers felt otherwise than this, and I do 
not think that should be part of this de- 
bate. Congress should not act on the 
principle of such antagonisms to a fine 
people. 

I feel that when we have people who 
are standing loyally with us as the Ital- 
ian Government and the Italian people 
are at this time against this Communist 
menace, we should not be bringing up 
past history when people were forced 
and repressed by dictators. 

We Americans should be welcoming 
the Italian people on our side and help- 


ing them support themselves by remov- 


ing some of the excess population, even 
providing transportation so families can 
immigrate, as we have to refugees of 
other countries through the program set 
up under IRO, the International Relief 
Organization. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FULTON. I yield. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Will the gentle- 
man agree with me that the purpose of 
this amendment will not solve really 
basically the overpopulation problem of 
Italy or even to start to solve the total 
migration problem of Western Europe 
undertaken in the Brussels conference? 

Mr. FULTON. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from New York. The total prob- 
lem for Europe and Italy is a large and 
pressing one. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. The only purpose 
of this amendment is to use the quotas 
which were unused during World War II, 
restore the quotas to those Italians who 
could not come in but who would have 
come in during those years. 

Mr. FULTON. That is correct, as 
these Italian people have been denied the 
use of the quotas because of the actions 
of a dictator. They were not at fault 
of their own will but were subjected by 
a dictator. If a dictator steps in and 
takes over a government and denies the 
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Italian people the use of the quotas be- 
cause of his actions, we should not by 
failing to support this amendment up- 
hold the hand of that policy. 

I feel that when it has been previously 
said when the quota system was adopted, 
by the Congress and the good Judiciary 
Committee, that it is fair and equitable 
to receive into the United States this 
number of Italians per year under the 
law as a general policy, then we in good 
conscience should live up to that for- 
mula which was set by the Congress. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I shall be pleased to 
yield to the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. WALTER. Does the gentleman 
feel that the unused German quota num- 
ber should also be restored? There are 
over 115,000 of them. 

Mr. FULTON. I would be very glad 
to restore the unused German quotas, 
certainly to people who have not been 
war criminals or Nazis, but have been 
subjected by them. The Germans are 
good people, and we should be glad they 
now favor the United States and the 
free world. 

Mr. WALTER. What about the 70,000 
unused Polish numbers? Would the 
gentleman also restore them? 

Mr. FULTON. Yes; I would very 
much like to have the Polish immigra- 
tion quotas restored that have not been 
used because of World War II. Congress 
should pursue the general policy it set 
for peacetime immigration and not hold 
against the Polish people actions of 
tyrants who oppressed them. 

Does the gentleman think that Con- 
gress was wrong in supporting the orig- 
inal law setting immigration quotas for 
these countries? If it was fair for Con- 
gress to set the quotas, why is it not fair 
for Congress now to fill the quotas? I 
would understand that the gentleman 
would have expected these quotas to 
come in during times of peace; has the 
gentleman since changed his mind? Is 
the gentleman right now when he im- 
plies that these people should not come 
in under the unused quotas which were 
not usable through no fault of their 
own? Or was he right where he felt 
this was a good disposition by Congress 
toward these citizens of these countries 
when Congress set up general quotas for 
use by their citizens? The gentleman 
must be wrong either then or now; 
which is it? 

Mr. WALTER. What bill is the gen- 
tleman talking about? 

Mr. FULTON. Iam talking about the 
original bill which established quotas for 
various countries under which these im- 
migrants could come in. 

Mr. WALTER. Les, for 1 year; but as 
I understand the gentleman he is in 
favor of restoring all of the unused quota 
numbers the total of which is upwards 
of 1,116,000. 

Mr. FULTON. I believe that the 
United States should establish an order- 
ly process of reestablishing unused quota 
numbers and come up with a system 
that will make available to these coun- 
tries and their people over a period of 
years the quotas to which they were 
entitled. I do not want it inferred that 
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there would be an immediate flood of 
immigrants into the country; there would 
not, under an orderly procedure. But 
unless Congress was wrong when it said 
the United States would accept those 
immigrants under these quotas, then the 
gentleman is wrong now in saying we 
should not accept them. Where the 
operation of the United States immi- 
gration law is prevented by the acts of 
a dictator or repression of a people, we 
should not uphold the policy of the 
dictator and not enforce the laws which 
we passed. 

If the policy which the Judiciary Com- 
mittee set up and recommended to the 
Congress was right originally for the 
quota system for Italy, Germany, and 
Poland, then no act of a dictator or 

. oppression now can change it. These 
good people should be permitted by Con- 
gress to use the unused portion of the 
quotas which Congress set up for them, 
in all justice. I urge Congress to sup- 
port this amendment to help the Italian 
people, and our good Italian citizens of 


this country. 
Mr. GRAHAM. M.. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 


Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentle- 
man on the other side if we cannot 
close debate in a reasonable time. May 
I ask the gentleman to make a motion to 
close debate within a reasonable time? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana, 

Mr. HALLECK. I do not know wheth- 
er it is the purpose to conclude consid- 
eration of this bill tonight or not. I 
understood it was. Now no one wants to 
shut off debate, but certainly if we are 
going to conclude consideration tonight 
there should be some limit, it would seem 
to me, to the over-all consideration of 
the bill in committee to the end that we 
can conclude its consideration tonight. 

* Mr. CELLER. May I ask how many 
amendments are pending, then we can 
get some idea. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is in- 
formed there are approximately 19 
amendments on the desk and there are 
other amendments I understand which 
Members wish to present. 

Mr. CELLER. I take it we will not be 
able to finish tonight. 

Mr. FULTON. If this pending amend- 
ment is accepted by the committee, it 
would close debate on this particular 
amendment. 

Mr. HALLECK. What determination 
is the gentleman going to make then? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the pending amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close 
in 15 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
Vorys]. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, what I 
have to say on this amendment may 
apply to some future amendments. 

There has been a phrase used here in 
debate about other countries being 
denied the use of quotas to which they 
are entitled. Let us get this straight. 
Under our laws and under our Constitu- 
tion foreigners are not entitled to any 
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quotas at all. The priceless privilege of 
being an American citizen that we who 
are born here enjoy is one that no alien 
has any claim or right to or entitlement 
to unless we grant them that privilege, 

Let us keep in mind what the purpose 
is behind this bill, and I want to com- 
mend the committee on the work it has 
done. We are going to arrange for im- 
migration into the United States on a 
basis that we can assimilate and we are 
going to have annual quotas. These 
quotas are going to lapse each year un- 
less used and we are not going to play 
favorites with this group or that group, 
but stick to a basis of national origins. 
I hope in any amendments that may 
come up we will stick to the melting-pot 
system of assimilable quotas that we can 
bring into this great country of ours 
without changing the character or econ- 
omy of our country. 

There was a time in the past when 
America needed immigrants. At the 
present time the frontier is closed and 
the country is well filled up. We now 
have a country to which millions of peo- 
ple want to come from all over the world, 
and I do not blame them. But, if we 
let down the bars in a misguided spirit 
of humanitarianism and let them all 
come in or let groups of favorites come 
in based on political pressures here, we 
will dilute and ultimately destroy the 
thing they come for, and that is the 
purpose that we have in our immigration 
law, but our purpose is not to give other 
nations something to which they are 
entitled. They are entitled by right to 
nothing as far as this great gift of 
American citizenship is concerned. 

Before our Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs we have now the problem of Italy 
with its unemployment; we have the 
problem of Germany with its unemploy- 
ment; we have the problem of a great 
many countries before us and, as the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, the chairman of this subcommit- 
tee, has stated at Brussels, under Ameri- 
can leadership, an organization was 
created to cope with this problem. The 
most important, the most valuable ex- 
port from portions of Europe now and 
for some time to come is people who can 
go out to new frontiers and do what they 
did here, by their labors help to create 
new wealth, and bring their families 
there. Those new frontiers are not in 
the United States any more. There are 
areas in the world where once more im- 
migrants from Italy, from Germany, 
from crowded Europe will go and should 
go and meet the problems of the frontier, 
and our great country, if you support our 
committee in the bill we bring down 
here, will make dollar contributions to 
implement that movement. This Con- 
gress has in the past made provisions 
for ships to carry immigrants from Italy 
to countries where they were needed, 
where they can again do what their fore- 
fathers did here. We provide in this 
very law for special treatment of the 
fathers and mothers, the children, the 
brothers and sisters of those who are al- 
ready here, but I beg of you not, in a 
misguided spirit of humanitarianism 
here, to let down the bars and bring in 
immigrants in streams that would first 
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dilute and ultimately destro the very 
thing they are coming for. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. BARRETT]. 8 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this amendment. I was 
going to offer the very same thing. 


When I was in Italy recently I had the 


opportunity of observing this overpop- 
ulation and resultant conditions of pov- 
erty. However, this amendment that 
the gentleman from New York has of- 
fered should not be considered on the 
basis of overpopulation alone. It should 
be considered also on the basis of equity 
with other foreign countries. During 
the war years of 1939 to 1946, an unused 
Italian quota of 34,789 was accumulated. 
Consequently, the Italians have been de- 
nied that number of immigration quota 
numbers to which they were entitled un- 
der existing immigration laws. Also, if 
these 36,789 quota numbers had been 
issued to Italian nationals during the 
period in question, this would substan- 
tially increase the new quota for Italy 
if future quotas are based on the nation- 
ality ratio as of 1950 rather than on the 
1920 census. 

I believe the Congress should also view 
this proposed amendment from the 
standpoint of humanitarianism. Hun- 
dreds of my constituents, as well as 
Americans of Italian origin throughout 
the country, have close relatives and 
dear friends in Italy whom they would 
like to have join their homes and share 
the comforts they enjoy. There are 
many situations where parents are wait- 
ing to join their children in the United 
States and vice versa. 

I think this amendment should be 
adopted from the humanitarian stand- 
point of accommodating many thou- 
sands of Italian nationals who look for- 
ward to the day when they can arrive in 
the greatest land of opportunity in the 
world. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Is it not a fact under 
the Displaced Persons Act hundreds of 
thousands of people are coming into this 
country and that Italy received no bene- 
fit from that act? Even though we had 
Italian patriots fighting for the cause 
on the side of the Allies, they were not 
considered displaced persons because 
they were within the territory of Italy; 
is that not a fact? 

Mr. BARRETT. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely right. 

Mr. ANFUSO. And is it not also a 
fact that in considering the problem of 
Greece we did, under the Displaced Per- 
sons Act, include a special provision to 
allow from 7,000 to 10,000 persons to 
come in who were not displaced? 

Mr. BARRETT. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. When it is said here 
that we do not want people coming in 
and diluting what is here, it should be 
remembered, too, that the first man here 
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was an Italian, Christopher Columbus. 
He was the first, so any of us who have 
come later have benefited from his mis- 
sion and his voyage of discovery here. 

Mr. BARRETT. I again urge adoption 
of this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Anruso]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. FULTON) 
there were—ayes 21, noes 77. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ARMSTRONG: 
On page 12, amend section 101 (b) (1) by 
adding the following: 

“(D) An alien child adopted by American, 
citizens, in accordance with the law of the 
country of the child’s residence: Provided, 
That such child is under the age of six at 
the time of filing of the petition for adop- 
tion; and Provided jurther, That the adopted 
parents undertake an obligation to secure an 
adoption decree in a court of proper jurisdic- 
tion on the child’s admission to the United 
States.” 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
would not want to speak on this amend- 
ment without pausing for one moment to 
pay tribute to the friendly work done by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Watter], and every member of his com- 
mittee, and, of course, their staff, in 
compiling this monumental codification 
of the immigration laws. I am sure 
every one of us feels a deep debt of 
gratitude to them for this great and 
needed work. 

This amendment, I hope, will not be 
controversial. Actually, its effect would 
be this: It would permit the bringing 
into this country of young children 
adopted by American parents abroad. 
Let me mention just an item with regard 
to it. It would apply for the most part 
to United States citizens, couples who are 
living and working abroad in some capac- 
ity. Generally, those couples would be 
childless and would desire to adopt a 
child or children in the land in which 
they are working, and then return to the 
United States at some time. 

I realize, of ccurse, that a great many 
safeguards must be put on this matter 
of adoption. I believe that in this brief 
amendment we are protected in the mat- 
ter of bringing in adopted children in- 
discriminately. The benefits would ap- 
ply to a great extent to missionaries and 
church workers, and many business cou- 
ples who are living abroad. It would ap- 
ply to a limited extent, of course, to 
members of our Armed Forces who are 
engaged in service abroad. There is a 
couple I have in mind, now engaged in 
religious work in Italy, who have adopted 
a child there. The nationality of the 
child makes no difference. They desire 
after fulfilling the obligation of having 
that child adopted in that country where 
they are living and working, to return 
to this country with that child. This 
amendment would permit the child to 
enter the United States. 

It is agreed that this should be pro- 
tected so that there would be an age 
limit, and since talking to the members 
of this committee with regard to this 
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amendment, we have reduced that limit 
from 12 to 6 so that there can be no 
bringing in of mature children, or older 
children, in order to exploit them for 
child labor, or in order to simply start 
a racket of bringing in children. In the 
second place, it is protected in this way 
that the adopting parents must under- 
take an obligation to secure an adoption 
decree in a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion upon the child’s admission to the 
United States. I have been told that 
under this amendment, the immigration 
authority can move to set up the regula- 
tions whereby within a certain time the 
adopting parents would be forced to 
bring about the adoption of the child in 
accordance with the adoption laws of the 
State in which they live. I simply 
plead for a number of religious groups, 
Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, and others 
with whom I have been in touch, all of 
whom are interested in this provision 
in seeing that if there be a couple any- 
where, who desire to clasp to the bosom 
of their family an adopted child, that 
we say to them, “That is your privilege, 
and as a member of your family, that 
child may be brought into the United 
States.” 

Mr. ALBERT: Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Iryield. 

Mr. ALBERT. Why is this not a mat- 
ter that cannot be handled by special 
legislation when meritorious cases come 
up? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I will say it can 
be handled by special legislation, or the 
introduction of a separate bill for every- 
one, but it does seem to me that the 
committee, and the Congress now, would 
like to be relieved of the necessity of 
passing a bill for each meritorious case 
that this provision would cover. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there any danger of 
this being used as a racket? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I am sure it could 
not be used as a racket in view of the 
explicit provisions of this amendment 
that these families cannot bring in 
children older than 6 years of age, and 
that they must be immediately adopted. 

Mr. GROSS. Suppose the adoption 
papers or certificate is not granted; do 
you then deport the child? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Under the pro- 
visions of this amendment, I am told 
provisions would be made, and would 
have to be made, for the deportation of 
that child; that is correct. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I dislike to oppose this 
amendment, but I feel it is my duty to do 
so, and for this reason. Under the act 
of 1921, I believe, a similar provision was 
in the law. It developed into such a 
racket that the Congress in 1924 
changed the law so that today, when a 
couple wish to adopt a child and bring 
it to this country, it is necessary that a 
private bill be introduced. I assure you 
that the subcommittee on immigration 
is not looking for any more work than it 
now has. However, I believe it is in the 
best interests of the United States to de- 
termine each one of these matters sepa- 
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rately. You must bear in mind the facts 
that today there are thousands of Ameri- 
can boys and young couples abroad. 
They are touched, and cannot help being 
touched, by what they see. It may well 
be that after they have been moved to 
adopt a child and come to the United 
States with it, they might find that a 
mistake had been made, then what? 

Mr. Chairman, this is a matter of 
great importance. I think in the best 
interests of the United States, and of 
these children, that this amendment 
should be defeated. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Might I ask the 
distinguished gentleman if he does not 
feel that the changes brought about by 
this amendment as compared to the 
former provisions, namely, reducing the 
age limit and making the explicit pro- 
vision that such an adopted child must 
be adopted within a reasonable time, the 
immigration authorities can set 30 days, 
does not the gentleman feel that that 
surrounds it with adequate enough safe- 
guards? 

Mr. WALTER. I do not know. It 
seems to me that if we are to adopt the 
amendment it should contain one thing 
more; namely, a bond, under the terms 
of which the child could be sent back 
in the event that something would 
happen that would prevent adoption in 
the United States. That is not in the 
language. The language that the 
gentleman has offered is almost iden- 
tical with what the law was when the 
Congress found it advisable to change 
the law. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Our friend the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. ARMSTRONG] says 
that the parents must adopt the infant 
within a reasonable time; but suppose 
they do not, what are you going to do? 
Are you going to deport 2-year-old 
children? 

Mr. WALTER. I am sure they will 
not be, and then those children would 
be committed to institutions and main- 
tained at the expense of the taxpayers. 

Mr. JUDD. There is no penalty on 
the parents. Once the child is in, it is 
in. It is much wiser to take care of this 
by individual bills. I have had a couple 
of them myself where I have gotten 
through ‘individual bills to take care of 
worthy cases such as the gentleman has 
spoken about. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. Does the gentleman not 
think if such a provision should be 
adopted, the adoption papers should be 
made to carry through permanently be- 
fore they are ever brought here? 

Mr. WALTER. Of course, under the 
law in most States, that would be im- 
possible because most courts refuse to 
assume jurisdiction unless the adopted 
child is physically before the court. 
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Mr. MASON. Then in that case it 
seems to me that it should be an indi- 
vidual bill for each separate case. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. Otherwise, we are 
bound to be back where we were, which 
would be a regular racket in children. 

Mr. WALTER. Well, I do not know 
how regular it was, but it was a racket. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

The question recurs on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. ARMSTRONG]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

POOLING OF UNUSED QUOTAS 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment which is at the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

Section 207, page 25, strike out existing 
section 207, renumber sections 204, 205, and 
206 as 205, 206, and 207, respectively, amend 
table of contents, and insert new section 
204 reading as follows: 

“All quota immigration visas available 
during any fiscal year which are not actually 
issued during such fiscal year, and all quota 
immigration visas which were issued in a 
previous year and expired during such fiscal 
year without being utilized, shall be assigned 
to a general immigration visa pool and shall 
be available, without reference to national 
origins, for issuance at any time during the 
fiscal year following such assignment as fol- 
lows: 

“(a) Family reunion preferences: Twenty- 
five percent of such pooled visas, or such 
smaller percentage as shall be found by the 
Secretary of State to be sufficient properly 
to care for pending applications, shall be 
available exclusively, in such order as may 
be determined by the Secretary of State, to 
adult children, brothers, and sisters, and 
other relatives of citizens, and to spouses, 
children (both infant and adult), parents, 
brothers, and sisters, and other relatives of 
alien residents of the United States who have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence. 

“(b) National need preferences: Twenty- 
five percent of such pooled visas, or such 
smaller percentage as shall be found by the 
Secretary of State to be sufficient properly to 
care for pending applications, shall be avail- 
able exclusively for persons who because of 
their high education, technical training, spe- 
cialized experience, or exceptional ability, 
are urgently needed in the United States (so 
far as such needs have not been met within 
the original quotas), or are likely to be of 
special benefit to the national economy, cul- 
tural interests, or welfare of the United 
States as determined by the Secretary of 
State, on the basis of recommendations 
made by the Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretary of Labor, or by such advisory com- 
mittees, representing industry and labor, as 
the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary 
of Labor may establish. 

e) Persecutee preferences: Twenty-five 
percent of such pooled visas, or such smaller 
percentages as shall be considered by the 
Secretary of State to be sufficient properly 
to care for pending applications, shall be 
available exclusively to persons (including 
persons temporarily within the jurisdiction 
of the United States) who have been per- 
secuted abroad in the country of their na- 
tional origin or in the place of their last 
residence on religious or racial grounds or 
because of their adherence to democratic be- 
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liefs or because of their opposition to to- 
talitarianism or dictatorship, or who have 
reason to fear such persecution, and who 
have been classified as persecutees“ or pos- 
sible persecutees“ in accordance with such 
procedures and after such investigations as 
the Secretary of State shall order. 

“(d) Nonpreference cases: All pooled visas 
not required for issuance under the forego- 
ing preferences shall be available, on appli- 
cation to the Secretary of State by an Amer- 
ican citizen or a reputable American organ- 
ization, to other immigrants, whose cases 
because of special circumstances or hard- 
ship merit special consideration, in the or- 
der of their registration.” 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
on the ground that it is similar to an 
amendment rejected on yesterday. It is 
different in that there is more language, 
a method cf disposing of unused num- 
bers is provided for; the substance is 
the same. It is a carry-over of the un- 
used numbers and that is the very propo- 
sition we voted on yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Yes, I do, Mr. 
Chairman. 

While this does deal with unused quo- 
tas, as did the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New ‘York IMr. 
CELLER] yesterday—and I should like to 
read the Celler amendment: 

Section 201 (a), change period at the end 
of subsection to colon and add the follow- 
ing: “Provided further, That the unused 
portion of the sum total of all quotas for 
each fiscal year shall be made available in 
the following fiscal year in direct propor- 
tion to the quotas for each quota area af- 
fected, to immigrants specified in paragraph 
(4) of section 203 (a) of this title if such 
immigrants are determined to be chargeable 
to quotas not exceeding 7,000 annually.” 


My amendment is entirely different. 
It does deal with the unused quotas in 
each fiscal year, but it sets up an en- 
tirely different method of allocating 
those unused quotas as distinguished 
from the Celler amendment. I think the 
purpose of my amendment, therefore, is 
distinguishable from the Celler amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. 

The Chair has examined the two 
amendments with some degree of care 
and finds that ihe amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ROOSEVELT] has language similar to the 
other amendment, but in addition it 
treats of other matters, and for that 
reason the Chair will rule that the 
amendment is in order. 

The point of order is overruled. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT, I thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized for 5 min- 
utes in support of his amendment. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
very briefly, the purpose of this amend- 
ment is to recognize a fact; and that 
fact is that the Congress under its quota 
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system authorizes about 154,000 people 
a year to emigrate to this country. We 
grant them the sacred privilege of com- 
ing to this country. But in practice— 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
is enough of an authority on this sub- 
ject of immigration to know—in prac- 
tice it does not work out that way. 

Either we are being hypocritical when 
we say we want 154,000 people to come 
into this country, or else we are using 
the present outmoded system as a dodge 
to keep a lot of people out to whom we 
otherwise hold out the banner of wel- 
come. In effect over the past 25 years 
only about 40 percent of available quo- 
tas have been used. 

The purpose of this amendment is in 
consonance with the spirit of the act 
and is also in consonance with the selec- 
tive process which Mr. WaLTER's bill, 
H. R. 5678; has set up. We are simply 
going to take those unused quotas in any 
fiscal vear— there may be 90,000, there 
may be 100,000—and we are going to 
first reunite separated families. I think 
all of us in this House feel that one of 
the great foundation stones of our de- 
mocracy is the family unit. This 
amendment will tend to encourage and 
reunite families. 

The second group of preferences are 
highly skilled technicians, workmen, 
professors, doctors, scientists, who can- 
not come in under other preferences. 

The third preference group, amount- 
ing again to 25 percent of the total un- 
used quotas—we are only talking of a 
few thousand people—will be those re- 
ligious persecutees, those people who flee 
from behind the iron curtain because 
of religious persecution, such as that 
suffered by men like Cardinal Minds- 
zenty. 

The fourth group, immigrants on ap- 
plication of an American citizen or of a 
reputable American organization, who 
merit special treatment because of spe- 
cial circumstances of hardship sur- 
rounding each case. 

Mr. Chairman, this does not say that 
we will use all of the unused immigrant 
quotas for anybody from any part of 
the world. It only says we will use 
them for those people who fall in these 
four special categories, reuniting fami- 
lies, people of special skills, religious 
persecutees and where there has been 
undue and exceptional hardship. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. How does the gentle- 
man’s amendment break down the use 
of those unused quotas as between the 
various countries? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. It removes the 
country qualifications and simply sets 
up 25 percent in each of these four cate- 
gories, so that we can take, for example, 
the professor from France or Italy just 
as well as we can take one from Eng- 
land. In other words, the country of 
origin will have no effect in this selec- 
tion. 8 

Mr. KEATING. . With whom is the 
discretion vested as to which nationals 
will be taken? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. This is vested in 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
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Defense, and in certain cases in the At- 
torney General. But the country of 
origin has nothing to do with this. What 
we are after is to reunite families, get 
in specially skilled people and religious 
persecutees. 

Mr. KEATING. You take the unused 
quotas—— 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. From the whole 
world. 

Mr. KEATING. From all of them; 
then you allocate them to the people 
that you designate without reference to 
nationality? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. That is correct. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York IMr. 
ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York has confined his remarks en- 
tirely to the allocation of quota numbers. 
But that method is provided for in the 
bill under consideration. 

What he neglected to tell the Commit- 
tee in discussing these unused numbers 
is that there would be made available to 
be distributed in accordance with the 
formula he has described 2,151,372 un- 
used numbers. I doubt very much if 
that many people would be willing to 
come in here. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. If the gentleman 
will read my amendment, he will find 
that is not correct, because I use only 
those unused quotas in each fiscal year 
starting with the enactment of this bill. 
I do not go away back into the past 
and take unused quotas. Iam just sim- 
ply starting out now taking those un- 
used quotas and in this particular year 
it would amount to probably 25,000 to 
40,000 people, and that is all that is in- 
volved. It is nothing like 2,000,000; it 
is about 25,000 a year. 

Mr. WALTER. In any event, it would 
be a permanent operation under your 
amendment. At 25,000 to 30,000 this 
year, over a 10-year period it would 
amount to 300,000. I do not know that 
it is our duty to insure that there will 
come to the United States the maximum 
number of people that it is said we are 
willing to extend our hospitality to. The 
system that we are now endeavoring to 
perfect will insure the reuniting of fam- 
ilies, and it seems to me that we ought 
not to insist that the maximum number 
that can come to the United States ac- 
tually does come. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that the amend- 
ment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. ROOSEVELT) 
there were—ayes 23, noes 73. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mapa: On 
pages 61 and 62 strike out the last sentence 
of section 242 (a) and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “Any court of competent ju- 
risdiction shall have authority to review or 
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revise any determination of the Attorney 
General concerning the detention, release on 
bond, or parole pending final decision of de- 
portability.” 


Mr. MEADER, Mr. Chairman, this is 
one of a series of three amendments to 
the deportation section, section 242 of 
the bill, which would seek to restore the 
right of judicial review of administrative 
decisions. 

Mr.WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. I would like to call the 
attention of the gentleman to the fact 
that on page 163 of the bill, paragraph 
46, you will find that what the gentleman 
seeks to accomplish has been written 
into the law and the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the 
case of United States versus Sung has 
been reinstated. The rider that was at- 
tached to the deficiency appropriation 
bill has been set aside through the re- 
peal of that particular section. So the 
judicial review is provided in all of these 
cases, and the gentleman’s amendment 
is surplusage. 

Mr. MEADER. I thank the gentleman. 
I discussed the matter with Members 
and with the staff of the committee han- 
dling this measure, and I believe they 
are in accord with the general proposi- 
tion that there should be adequate ju- 
dicial review of administrative decisions, 
and I am given to understand that not- 
withstanding the language that is con- 
tained in this bill still judicial review is 
provided. 

Now what I cannot get through my 
head is this: Why should we have such 
language in the bill which seeks to limit 
judicial review if, in fact, under the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, judicial 
review is available? It seems to me that 
while we are writing legislation we ought 
not to put language in a bill which ap- 
pears to deny judicial review if, in fact, 
judicial review is available. 

This first amendment simply strikes 
out the clause which would require, in 
habeas corpus proceedings, that there 
must be a conclusive showing that the 
Attorney General is not proceeding with 
reasonable dispatch. This language 
would seem to limit habeas corpus only 
to those cases where a conclusive show- 
ing has been made that the action of the 
Attorney General was dilatory. I do not 
think it should be so limited. The 
amendment which has been read applies 
to detention pending deportation pro- 
ceedings. The amendment later to be 
offered on page 63 of the bill makes the 
same change applying to detention dur- 
ing the 6-month period after a depor- 
tation order has been entered. The 
third amendment at the top of page 63 
would strike language which indicates 
that the decision of the Attorney Gen- 
eral shall be final. y 

I hope this amendment will not meet 
the fate of all the other amendments 
that have been voted down automati- 
cally this afternoon. A basic principle 
of constitutional law is involved here. 
Administrative agencies have been en- 
croaching upon the legislative function 
and likewise upon the judicial function, 
Here they seek to be free from supervi- 
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sion and review by the courts of the 
United States. I say we ought to say 
plainly and unequivocally that admin- 
istrative decisions are subject to ju- 
dicial review. This amendment will 
make clear that that judicial review is 
available. We should not leave it up 
to a tenuous interpretation of some 
Supreme Court decision, 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Is it not a fact that 
the American Bar Association has criti- 
cized the provisions of this bill in that 
they deny judicial review in certain cir- 
cumstances? 

Mr. MEADER. It is. 

Mr. KEATING. Does that criticism 
they have made apply to the particular 
section to which the gentleman’s 
amendment is addressed? 

Mr. MEADER. It applies to all three 
of these amendments, according to my 
understanding. 

I took the trouble to call a witness who 
appeared before the committee, a Mr. 
Wasserman, a Washington attorney, 
whose testimony on behalf of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association appears on page 526 
of the hearings on this bill. 

I may say that my interest in this 
matter originated from the fact that my 
local bar association called my attention 
to this provision, which seeks to give im- 
munity to administrative decisions by 
denying litigants the right to go before 
the courts to review administrative 
findings. 

All of the Members of the House re- 
member the rather notorious case of the 
German woman, Mrs. Knauff, widely 
publicized by a St. Louis paper a year 
ago. It was not a deportation but an 
exclusion case. 

May I also call the attention of the 
Members to a recent decision by Judge 
Youngdahl in the District Court of the 
District of Columbia, under date of No- 
vember 19, 1951, Alexion versus McGrath, 
One Hundred and First United States 
Federal Supplement, page 421. The 
judge criticized the high-handed pro- 
cedure of the Department of Justice. I 
quote from page 424: 

These proceedings were infected with un- 
fairness by a consideration of matters out- 
side the record. Any action based on such 
an unfair hearing is a nullity. If that were 
not so, then we would be injecting into our 
own system of government the very prin- 
ciples of totalitarianism which we are to- 
day struggling to strike down. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the 
House for three additional minutes, and 
direct my remarks to all three amend- 
ments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man desire that his three amendments 
be read at this time and considered en 
bloc? 

Mr. MEADER. I would be glad to 
have them so considered, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the additional amendments. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MEADER: 

On page 63, strike out “The procedure so 
prescribed shall be the sole and exclusive 
procedure for determining the deportability 
of an alien under this section. In any case 
in which an alien is ordered deported from 
the United States under the provisions of 
this act, or of any other law or treaty, the 
decision of the Attorney General shall be 
final,” and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “In any case in which an alien is or- 
dered deported from the United States un- 
der the provisions of this act or of any 
other law or treaty, the order of deportation 
shall be subject to review by any court of 
competent jurisdiction.” 

On pages 63 and 64 strike out “Any court 
of competent jurisdiction shall have au- 
thority to review or revise any determina- 
tion of the Attorney General concerning de- 
tention, release on bond, or other release 
during such 6-month period upon a con- 
clusive showing in habeas corpus proceed- 
ings that the Attorney General is not pro- 
ceeding with reasonable dispatch as may be 
warranted by the particular facts and cir- 
cumstances in the case of any alien to effect 
such alien’s departure from the United States 
within such 6-month period,” and insert 
in lieu thereof, “Any court of competent 
jurisdiction shall have authority to review 
or revise any determination of the Attorney 
General concerning detention, release on 
bond, or other release during such 6-months’ 
period.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan that the three amendments 
be considered en bloc and that he be 
recognized for three additional minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I wonder if the gen- 
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experience as to what would be a con- 
clusive showing that the Attorney Gen- 
eral is not proceeding with dispatch. 
Have the courts interpreted those words, 
“conclusive showing”? That strikes me 
as being unusual language. It is a dif- 
ferent burden of proof than what we 
ordinarily think of. Has the gentleman 
addressed himself to that question? 

Mr. MEADER. I cannot answer the 
gentleman’s question, but I concur in his 
reaction that it is unusual language and 
might deny habeas corpus through a 
strict interpretation of the words “con- 
clusive showing.” I do not believe there 
should be that limitation on court re- 
view of detention. 

But, the most serious part, it seems to 
me, is the provision that the Attorney 
General’s decision shall be final. I 
think it is about time we restored the 
right of individuals to have their cases 
heard in a court. I point out in subsec- 
tion B of section 242 that a special in- 
quiry officer conducting deportation pro- 
ceedings can be both prosecutor and 
judge, that he is not required to be a 
lawyer, and that the other provisions of 
this section are somewhat weaker than 
similar provisions of the Administrative 
Procedure Act. 

It seems to me particularly where you 
are dealing with human liberty, it is im- 
portant to insure that the litigant have 
access to the courts. If that language 
does not deny access to the courts, then 
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it seems to me it does not belong in this 
act. Why do we put language in that 
does not mean anything? If the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania is correct that 
my amendments are mere surplusage, it 
seems to me we ought to clarify the lan- 
guage by adopting my amendments. 

There is a case in my own district 
of a man who is perhaps subject to de- 
portation to Poland. He came here 
when he was 2 years old. If he is sent 
back to Poland, which is now behind the 
iron curtain, what will become of him, 
his family, and his children? I say that 
man's rights and remedies are important 
to him. Such rights are important to 
everyone in a similar situation. Some 
hard-hearted bureaucrat ought not have 
the power to make a final decision to 
send that man back to a place where he 
has no relatives, no property, and where 
he may be subject to persecution. It 
would be a cruel and inhuman act. 

It seems to me we must now put an 
end to arbitrary administrative decisions, 
which are not subject to court review. 
The language I have sought to work out 
carefully, which I have discussed with 
members of the committee, ought to be 
adopted so that there will be no doubt. 
Certainly, if it is mere surplusage, it will 
not hurt to pass this amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Are the 
people for whom the gentleman is seek- 
ing this benefit or privilege citizens? 

Mr. MEADER. Of course not. A cit- 
izen cannot be deported. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Then, 
do you think those who are not citizens 
should have the right to appeal to the 
courts and go on up to the highest court? 

Mr. MEADER. I think that an alien 
in this country, who has lived his life 
here and established a family, and ac- 
quired property, has rights which should 
be determined by a court, and not by 
an arbitrary bureaucratic official. That 
is all that I am seeking for him, and I 
hope the gentleman from Michigan will 
be with me on this amendment. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. In 
the first place, the gentleman from 
Michigan seems to be concerned about 
a constituent of his who has been in the 
United States since he was 2 years old, 
and who now has been ordered deported. 
That man was not ordered deported, un- 
til after he had been convicted of a felony 
and sentenced to the penitentiary. 
That is point No.1. Point No. 2 is that 
he cannot be deported because Poland 
will not grant him a visa and we are 
stuck with him; and it is just too bad 
that he cannot be deported. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. In just a minute. 
The gentleman seems to be concerned 
lest the right to a writ of habeas corpus 
be affected. I refer the gentleman to 
the Constitution of the United States, 
and I am sure if he looks at it again he 
will find that he need have no fear on 
that score, because a writ cannot be 
denied. 
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Now, we come to this question of the 
finality of the decision of the Attorney 
General. That language means that it 
is a final decision as far as the admin- 
istrative branch of the Government is 
concerned, but it is not final in that 
it is not the last remedy that the alien 
has. Section 10 of the Administrative 
Procedures Act is applicable. From that 
decision an appeal lies in the courts. 
If there is not a final administrative de- 
cision, then these aliens will go from one 
administrative body to another, seeking 
relief, because they do not want a final 
adjudication. 

We have had called to the attention 
of the Judiciary Committee a case where 
a man has been in this country for over 
8 years. He was ordered deported on 
two or three occasions, but he seeks one 
remedy after another. There must be 
finality to these decisions. In view of 
the fact that every person who is ordered 
deported has all of these administrative 
processes available, plus an appeal to the 
court, plus the right to a writ of habeas 
corpus, I cannot conceive of a case where 
any injustice would be done by some 
capricious or arbitrary administrator. 

I would like to remind the gentleman 
of one thing, that Senator McCarran, 
who sat in these hearings, and in the 
preparation of this bill, and I, were both 
commended by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation because of the work we did in 
providing for judicial review from a de- 
cision of an administrative agency. We 
have been very zealous to see that the 
philosophy underlying that act is em- 
bodied in this measure. I am sure that 
if the gentleman will look at page 163, 
paragraph 46, he will find that the law 
as it was before the House adopted this 
amendment to an appropriation bill, has 
been reinstated and that the decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Sung case 
will be the law of the land when this code 
is adopted. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Am I to understand 
that the American Bar Association has 
now withdrawn any objection which they 
originally voiced to the bill? 

Mr. WALTER. I never heard from 
the American Bar Association officially. 
There was nothing in the hearings ex- 
cept a statement made by Mr. Jack 
Wasserman, who appeared and said he 
represented the American Bar Associa- 
tion, as well as the American Jewish 
Congress and other organizations. I do 
not know whether or not the American 
Bar Association took any official action 
on the position he took. But actually 
he even pointed out the inability to have 
judicial review in cases of exclusion. 
Where aliens have never set foot in the 
United States they are treated differ- 
ently, but even they, under this bill, have 
a right to a review of the decision exclud- 
ing them and later an appeal to the 
Attorney General, who will set up the 
kind of machinery that is now set up 
under the act. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
expired. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
— I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I am forced to take this time 
because I was unable to get the atten- 
tion of the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 

I want to go along with my distin- 
guished colleague from Michigan [Mr. 
MEeEADER], who is known throughout the 
State and other parts of the country as 
a gentleman who has wide and extensive 
knowledge of legal procedure and espe- 
cially of the immigration laws. 

There is one thing that bothers me. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
WALTER] was talking about the remedy 
that a man has. I recall a case or two, 
perhaps there are many of them, and 
the gentleman would surely know, where 
an alien came in here and was a resident 
for a number of years, and when it ap- 
peared he was about to be deported all 
that was necessary to do to keep him in 
this country was to introduce a special 
bill. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania—if he is not too busy— 
whether or not that has been the case 
in several instances and whether his 
committee has not acted favorably and 
the House and Senate permitted the 
alien to remain here? 

Mr. WALTER. During the Eightieth 
Congress an arrangement was made be- 
tween the then chairman of the sub-_ 
committee, our distinguished col- 
league, Mr. Fellows, and the Attorney 
General, under which the Department 
of Justice agreed not to proceed with 
deportation proceedings until after the 
Congress had acted. 

What has happened as a practical 
matter has been this: We have re- 
quested reports immediately. In cer- 
tain classes of cases we tabled the bill 
and informed the Immigration Service 
the moment the bill was tabled. In the 
case of stowaways, ship jumpers, things 
of that sort, we do not bother with a 
hearing. In other cases we give the 
Member an opportunity to present rea- 
sons why the private bill should be 
enacted. But pending such time as the 
bill is tabled the Attorney General, in 
accordance with this arrangement, does 
not proceed with the deportation pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Then 
does not the committee have a wider 
discretion in making its report as to 
whether a particular individual will re- 
main here than would the courts? 

Mr. WALTER. Idonotthinkso. We 
feel that every Member of Congress who 
testified before our committee has a 
responsibility as a Member of Congress, 
has made an inyestigation of his bill, 
and is thoroughly convinced that he is 
seeking the right remedy and the right 
and proper relief. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Grant- 
ing all that, I think the gentleman did 
not understand me. Is it not true that 
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the committees both of the other body 
and of the House are more lenient in 
favor of letting an alien remain here 
than the courts would be? 

Mr. WALTER. Oh, no; I think the 
committee’s records show that there 
have been tabled a great many bills. 
I do not know the percentage. It never 
occurred to me to think of it in that 
way, but we table a great many bills. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I have 
no doubt of that and no doubt that those 
bills were tabled justly. But the point 
I had in mind was that I have known 
of cases, at least I thought I had, where 
a man would have been deported but 
the committees of Congress came to his 
assistance and permitted him to remain 
here through action on a special bill. 
That has been my experience. 

Mr. WALTER. One of the gentle- 
man’s own bills, of course. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
what Imean. So that my colleague here 
from Michigan, if he has a meritorious 
case and presents it in his able and 
factual way will have relief from the 
committee; will he not? 

Mr. WALTER. If ha can convince the 
committee that this man was improperly 
convicted of a felony and that he is not 
a felon. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Oh, I 
did not understand that. 

Mr. WALTER. And that he should 
remain; I am sure the committee would 
act favorably on the bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and do so 
only to address an inquiry to the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Would the gentleman mind telling me 
whether or not he could not accomplish 
what he referred to as “finality of pro- 
ceedings” by adopting the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. MEADER] and adding to that a pro- 
vision that there be but one opportunity 
for review by the courts and then final- 
ize the matter with that one court pro- 
ceeding so he cannot go from district to 
district? : 

Mr. WALTER. Of course I am so 
wedded to our fundamental principles 
that I would not deprive any man of his 
opportunity to have his case passed on 
in the courts. I just do not like these 
short cuts. It seems to me that we have 
provided all of the safeguards, perhaps 
more than these people are entitled to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MEADER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Ho.irietp, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 5678) to revise the laws 
relating to immigration, naturalization, 
and nationality, and for other purposes, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. ZABLOCKI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
hour on May 2, following the legislative 
program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, on Polish Constitution 
Day. 

Mr. MULTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 30 
minutes on April 30, on the fourth an- 
niversary of the independence of Israel. 


PERCY G. B. GILKES 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Krocu] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
ways a source of satisfaction to take 
notice of a job that is being well done. 
I am especially pleased today to call to 
the attention of the House that this week 
marks the completion of 60 years of 
faithful Federal service on the part of 
Percy G. B. Gilkes, clerk of the United 
States District Court for the Eastern 
District of New York. This record of 
continuous service is practically without 
parallel in these days when so many 
public officials are being subjected to un- 
warranted attack so that lengthy public 
service does not present an inviting 
prospect. 

On April 20, 1892, Mr. Gilkes entered 
upon his service as a deputy clerk in the 
court and has continued there ever 
since rising gradualiy to his present 
position, which he achieved on April 1, 
1914. An early indication of his desire 
to render the type of service for which 
he has become so well known was the 
fact that he soon commenced the study 
of law at the Brooklyn Law School from 
which he received his degree in 1904. It 
was not his purpose in studying law to 
use his law degree to engage in private 
practice, but rather to fit him to perform 
his duties more effectively for the bench 
and bar. The efficient service which he 
has rendered and is continuing to render 
has been a matter of favorable comment 
to generations of lawyers in that vast, 
busy district. 

I know that my colleagues will wish 
to join me in extending heartiest and 
sincerest congratulations to Mr. Gilkes 
upon completing such an unusually long 
period of fine service, and in wishing 
him many more years of continued good 
health and success in the work which he 
loves so dearly. 


PROHIBITING THE SEIZURE OF ANY 
PRIVATE BUSINESS 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill to prohibit the 
seizure of any private business, profes- 
sional, commercial, or industrial enter- 
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prise by the executive branch of the 
Government and to provide for equitable 
remedy for violation of the act. 

There has been some question as to the 
authority of the Chief Executive to seize 
the steel industry. I do not believe that 
the President has such power, but I do 
feel that now is the time for this Con- 
gress as the representative of the peo- 
ple to take a stand on whether or not 
this vast power shall vest in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. My 
purpose in introducing this bill is to 
commence proceedings by way of com- 
mittee hearings which will determine 
this issue. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. WERDEL] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 


THERE CAN BE NO SEPARATION OF 
POWERS BETWEEN DEMAGOGS, 
WEAKLINGS, AND INCOMPETENTS 


Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. et al. 
against Charles Sawyer, civil action No. 
1550-52 in the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia, Judge 
Alexander Holtzoff of that court re- 
cently denied restraining orders against 
Charles Sawyer individually and as Sec- 
retary of Commerce against his action in 
taking over certain privately owned steel 
plants under order from Harry S. Tru- 
man, President of the United States. 
The court stated that it had no power 
to restrain the President from doing an 
un-Constitutional act, unless a plaintiff 
showed some damage other than loss of 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution. 
The court then said that it would not 
do by indirection—grant a restraining 
order against the Secretary of Com- 
merce—what it could not do directly. 

The court in its decision cited the 
well-known.case of the State of Missis- 
sippi v. Johnson (4 Wall. 475). 

I submit to the Congress that there 
was no precedent directly to the point 
presented to the court. The United 
States Constitution provides that— 

The judicial power shall extend to all cases 
in law and equity arising under this Con- 
stitution. 


There can be no doubt but what the 
judiciary as created by the Constitution 
is the guardian of the rights retained to 
the people and the respective States un- 
der that Constitution. The language of 
our Constitution created the very agen- 
cies which must exist if freedom as in- 
tended and defined in that Constitution 
is to exist. One of the agencies created 
by the Constituticn and defined by that 
document is the Presidency. There can 
be no doubt that the Constitution cannot 
exist if a President is permitted to of- 
ficially operate in violation of the Con- 
stitution. Judge Holtzoff heretofore ap- 
pointed by the New Deal deprived him- 
self by his own judgement of his power 
and thereby avoided the responsibility 
of acting as guardian and protector of 
the rights preserved by the Constitution. 
He said, in effect, that a President claim- 
ing inherent powers under the Constitu- 
tion and at the same time claiming ex- 
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emption from the process of Judge Holtz- 
off's court was not subject to the juris- 
diction of the court. The court did not 
consider whether the President’s action 
was political in nature or ministerial in 
nature. This was not a case where Con- 
gress had passed a law claimed to be un- 
constitutional, requiring the President to 
exercise discretion. This case involved 
the unconstitutional seizure of private 
property by the President under claims 
of undefined power and instructions 
from him to an unelected appointee to 
take possession and operate the property 
under the uncontrolled discretion of the 
appointee. Although the President is a 
creature of the Constitution, Judge 
Holtzoff’s decision in effect says that the 
President is exempt from the process of 
the Jaw, that he is above the law, includ- 
ing the supreme law of the land that 
created him. 

Our Constitution says that the House 
of Representatives shall have the sole 
power of impeachment. We give thanks 
that there have been few impeachments 
in our history. The great impeachment 
was that of President Andrew Johnson 
brought in the House of Representatives 
on February 24, 1868. 

Our Constitution also declares: 

The President, Vice President, and all civil 
Officers of the United States, shall be re- 
moved from office on impeachment for and 
conviction of treason, bribery, or other high 
crimes and misdemeanors. 


The managers of the impeachment of 
President Johnson contended that— 

An impeachable crime or or ak 
* * may consist of a violation of th 
Constitution, of law, of an official oath, or 
of duty, by an act committed or omitted, 
or without violating a positive law, by abuse 
of discretionary powers from improper mo- 
tives, or any improper purpose. 


I have taken this time in an effort to 
point out to this body the great serious- 
ness of Judge Holtzoff’s decision in these 
times of trends toward totalitarian 
states and government by Executive 
decrees. Judge Holtzoff, as interpreter 
of our laws and Constitution is a creature 
of that Constitution. He deprived Con- 
gress of its right to have him interpret 
the constitutionality of the President’s 
alleged act by what he terms the exercise 
of his discretion. 

Under such circumstances, Judge 
Holtzoff has forced the Congress to inter- 
pret the law through impeachment pro- 
ceedings as to whether or not the as- 
sumed inherent powers claimed by the 
President to take over industries and 
operate them without regard to laws and 
regulations of the Congress are consti- 
tutional. 

I know we all understand the diffi- 
culty our judiciary would experience if 
they sought to issue an injunction to 
force a President to do a certain act or 
to restrain him from doing an act. How.. 
ever, we must distinguish between re- 
straining orders against the President 
personally and such orders operating 
against his appointees, such as Secre- 
tary Snyder. In England, the King is 
supposed to be above the law. He is the 
fountain of justice. Yet, his immediate 
subordinate departments are not above 
the law, or restraining orders by the 
court. If we admit that the President 
of the United States is not above the 
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law but rather that it is above him, 
and the creator of him, and he is there- 
fore subject to the law and its restraints, 
but that our judiciary cannot issue in- 
junctions against him because of in- 
ability to enforce the injunctions, it 
seems to be unsound reasoning to say 
that the Court’s order should not apply 
against Secretary Snyder. Injunctions 
could be enforced against him. The 
case of Ellis v. Earl Gray (6 Simmons 
214) is the leading case in England, and 
has been approved by the United States 
Supreme Court. I ask you to read Judge 
Holtzoff's decision and pay particular at- 
tention to that provision which says that 
even though constitutional rights may 
have been denied and usurped by the 
unlawful act of a President, still the 
guardians of those constitutional rights 
will take no action, because in theory 
the plaintiffs can sue the President of 
the United States and get a damage 
recovery in terms of dollars. The rea- 
son our Constitution was adopted was 
to avoid Government agents placing dol- 
lar values on certain rights. The deci- 
sion in effect says that any demagogue 
who becomes President of the United 
States and desires to socialize this coun- 
try to maintain himself in office can 
claim inherent powers under the Con- 
stitution to confiscate private enterprise 
and levy taxes on the American people 
to pay for it. The judiciary, the guard- 
ian and protector of our Constitution, 
will do nothing about it, including the 
issuance of restraining orders against the 
appointees of the President where such 
ofders can be enforced. A demagogue 
can thus without restraint buy America 
for our Government with tax dollars. 
Mr. Speaker, we all know that proper 
Government officers have the power to 
take over private property in case of 
great emergency. A city fireman can 
burn your home or mine if in their re- 
sponsible decision that be necessary to 
stop a conflagration in the interest of 
the general welfare. However, those 
powers come from the law-making body 
of the Government. Free people live by 
laws. They cannot live free by Execu- 
tive decrees. When you have Govern- 
ment officials who claim undefined pow- 
ers derived other than through a duly 
elected legislature, then you have a Hit- 
ler or a Stalin. All written constitutions 
then become unwritten. I will admit 
that an emergency might exist which 
would require the executive officer of 
Government to operate and take over 
private industry in order to maintain 
production. However, that emergency 
does not exist today. Those are not in- 
herent powers of the Executive of a free 
people. They are implied powers re- 
sulting from laws heretofore passed by 
a legislature or powers implied from the 
failure of the legislature to act in regard 
to the subject. When the Chief Execu- 
tive claims that he has undefined powers 
above and beyond the legislative body, 
he is just becoming too big for his 
britches. He is dangerous and should 
be removed from office. I submit to you 
that if this weak Congress permits a 
demagogic President to declare war with- 
out the consent of Congress and allows 
that war to continue for 2 years without 
debate in the Congress, that the Presi- 
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dent of the United States as Commander 
in Chief of our Army has implied war 
powers to protect and supply our boys at 
the front and our people at home, 
whether or not this Congress sees fit to 
extend the War Powers Act. I say to 
you, that because of the weakness of this 
Congress and the failure of the party out 
of power to draw the issues, a great 
Nation is in serious trouble. 

At the present time, I am inclined to 
agree with Judge Holtzoff in his ruling 
that he should not issue an injunction 
against the President himself. If the 
President refused to obey, the judge and 
his court would be powerless to enforce 
the injunction against the Commander 
in Chief, seeking to exercise inherent 
powers over a free people. If the Presi- 
dent is operating under implied powers 
obtained through prior action of this 
legislature, or its failure to act, and com- 
plied with the Court’s injunction, he 
would be refusing to comply with the 
action of this legislature. Under such 
circumstances, it is possible that the ju- 
diciary would precipitate trouble between 
the President and the Congress. Preced- 
ence might thus be established which 
would later precipitate impeachment 
proceedings in the Congress against the 
President complying with an injunction 
issued by the judiciary. Presumably, the 
judiciary would then be called upon to 
restrain the Senate from sitting as a 
court of impeachment. This, of course, 
would be a strange spectacle. 

I submit that our judiciary should 
never hesitate to enjoin an appointee 
of the President from doing an uncon- 
stitutional act as ordered by the Presi- 
dent or from ministering a law of this 
Congress found by the court to be un- 
constitutional. If that had been done 
by Judge Holtzoff, the Congress would 
have evidence of unlawful action by the 
President justifying impeachment if he 
sought to continue his unlawful action 
contrary to the Court’s decision, that 
his action was unconstitutional or that 
his claimed implied powers resulting 
from action of this Congress were un- 
constitutional. ; 

I have heretofore stated on the floor 
of this House that the President should 
have been impeached when he usurped 
the power to declare war in order to 
avoid a price collapse in our industrial 
areas before the next election. I also 
believe he should be impeached -today 
for putting wage differentials in the ne- 
cessities of modern family life to be paid 
by other workingmen for the benefit of 
a handful of labor leaders who will not 
allow local autonomy in unions or 
true secret balloting in union elections. 
Certainly any Excutive who usurped the 
power of this Congress in order to in- 
duce free people to rely upon a handout 
from an insolvent government for future 
security should be impeached. That is 
particularly true when he is spending 
many years of the future in order to get 
by an election just a few months away. 

However, when this House commences 
the impeachment proceedings to be 
heard and tried in the other body, let 
us examine our own conscience and go 
out and talk to the people next Novem- 
ber. Let us frankly tell them that many 
of us have been mistaken and others 
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without courage; that we have had New 
Deals and Fair Deals that allowed un- 
principled politicians to capture the ma- 
chinery of the majority party; that 
many of those in the minority party ac- 
quiesed in political bribery policies in 
order to maintain themselves in office. 
Let us tell the people that we are in our 
condition today because demagogues, 
reminiscent of those who destroyed all 
other free governments in history, have 
been preaching the sermon of fireside 
equity and rocking chair justice. Let us 
say boldly that the buttresss and forti- 
fications of freedom and liberty are con- 
structed of sterner stuff. Let us tell the 
men in and out of organized labor that 
there are some certainties in Govern- 
ment. They will have law and order in 
their homes, on the streets, in their 
churches, and in their picket lines. 
They will either have law and order as 
free men or as the totalitarian slaves of 
some executive that may come from 
their union. 

Let us talk to the average every day 
American and tell him that this coun- 
try was conceived and criticized as being 
a poor man’s country; that it is his 
country to save, if anyone is going to 
save it. 

When we do these things, Mr. Speaker, 
we will be in the proper frame of mind 
to write the legislation guaranteeing lo- 
cal autonomy in unions, secret ballot in 
union elections, and placing the responsi- 
bility upon union leadership to help us 
in the defense of this country. Then we 
will have the courage to tell the people 
of America that these labor barons who 
hold our President prisoner and who call 
strikes in vital industries, demanding in- 
creases in salaries that are now over 
twice as much as 12,000,000 Americans 
presently make, are unpatriotic and 
should be locked up. That union men 
seeking to bargain collectively should 
get some new union officers and real 
champions of liberty and freedom with 
their incidental responsibilities in gov- 
ernment. This Nation is in trouble to- 
day because of the New Deal and Fair 
Deal socialistic programs deceptively of- 
fered to our complacent people for the 
past 20 years. It is true that the Presi- 
dent of the United States is the titular 
head of the gang that is peddling liberty 
for pottage and votes. However, he 
could not do that if there were not those 
in the Congress who acquiesced. It is the 
Congress which has failed to bring a 
handful of labor leaders under the laws 
of free men. It is the Congress which 
has actually passed legislation depriving 
working men of the right to secretly 
elect such labor leaders, and it is the 
Congress which has passed legislation 
making such leaders the dictators of 
millions of Americans with powers above 
and beyond the law. The preachings of 
the demagogues and the weakness of 
this Congress has had its effect upon our 
judiciary. Our judges have actually is- 
sued injunctions against sheriffs, seek- 
ing to use customary means in restoring 
law and order on picket lines. 

Mr. Speaker, it is the working man of 
this country, through his love of free- 
dom, who will save this country from 
eventual complete executive control. If 
it is lost, it is he who will shed blood to 
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redeem it. He cannot do that unless this 
Congress has the courage to act in an- 
ticipation of his support on election day. 
So long as this Congress takes no action 
which by law defines and instructs the 
President on how to control the Frank- 
ensteins that his policies have created, 
we cannot be critical of his action in con- 
nection with the steel industry unless 
we assume that he is again deceiving us 
when he says that we are in an emer- 
gency requiring the steel plants to op- 
erate in order to save our country. 

Members of Congress talk about im- 
peachment in connection with the steel 
strike. I agree that the President should 
be impeached as a deceptive demagog 
gone wild in a free land and for creating 
emergencies by acts of war without the 
consent of Congress. However, impeach- 
ment for his act in the steel dispute 
should not be undertaken unless this 
Congress writes the legislation defining 
emergencies and the President's respon- 
sibilities in time of emergency. This 
would include the definition of the trai- 
torous acts of uncontrolled labor leaders 
and public officials so as to avoid such 
emergencies. Free working men never 
created such emergencies for Old Glory 
until deceptive demagogs waved the Red 
flag. 

If the President then continues to lie 
to our citizens while usurping the 
powers of Congress, impeach him. 

It seems utterly ridiculous that the 
majority party in this weak Congress 
should provide the legislation at the re- 
quest of a demagog which wraps our 
free people in chains as an act of lib- 
erty—and some Members of the minority 
party are willing to add additional links 
to supply law and order and call each 
additional link progress, 

The most effective way to impeach this 
President so as to give other public of- 
ficials courage is to draw the issues on 
election day then the sovereign people 
will have an opportunity to express their 
sovereignty for the first time in 16 years. 
I assure you, Mr. Speaker, they will do 
the rest or they are not fit to be free. 

Mr, Speaker, at this point I ask unani- 
mous consent to include the decision of 
Judge Holtzoff in the case I have been 
discussing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mur- 
bock). Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA—THE YOUNGSTOWN 
SHEET & Tuse Co., THE YOUNGSTOWN 
METAL Propucts Co., PLAINTIFFS, v. CHARLES 
Sawyer, INDIVIDUALLY AND AS SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE, DEFENDANT, CIVIL AcTIon, No. 
1550-52; REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION, 
PLAINTIFF, v. CHARLES SAWYER, INDIVIDUAL- 
LY AND AS SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, DE- 
FENDANT, CIVIL ACTION No, 1539-52; BETH- 
LEHEM STEEL COMPANY, ET AL., PLAINTIFFS, 
v. CHARLES SAWYER, INDIVIDUALLY AND AS 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, DEFENDANT, 
Crvm Action No. 1549-52 

OPINION 


John J. Wilson, esquire, and John C. Gall, 
esquire, of Washington, D. C., for the 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 

John C. Gall, esquire, Edmund L. Jones, 
esquire, and Howard Boyd, esquire, of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; and Thomas F. Patton, esquire, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, for Republic Steel Corp. 
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Bruce Bromley, esquire, of New York, N. Y. 
and E, Fountaine Broun, esquire, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., for Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Holmes Baldridge, esquire, Assistant At- 
torney General, Washington, D. C., for the 
defendant. 

On April 8, 1952, the President of the 
United States issued an Executive order en- 
titled “Directing the Secretary of Commerce 
to take possession and operate the plants 
and facilities of certain steel companies.” 

The principal provision of this Executive 
order reads as follows: 

“The Secretary of Commerce is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to take possession of 
all or such of the plants, facilities and other 
property of the companies named in the list 
attached hereto, or any part thereof, as he 
may deem necessary in the interest of na- 
tional defense, and to operate or to ar- 
range for the operation thereof, and to do 
all things necessary for or incidental to such 
operation.” 

Acting pursuant to this Executive order, 
the Secretary of Commerce took possession 
of the plants, facilities, and other proper- 
ties of certain companies engaged in the 
manufacture of steel. Among them are the 
three companies who are plaintiffs in the 
three actions now before the court. 

The order of seizure was accompanied by 
a lengthy telegram addressed to the presi- 
dent of each company, whereby the president 
was being called upon, as a loyal and pa- 
triotic citizen, to serve as, and was appointed 
operating manager for the United States, of 
the properties of the company. The presi- 
dent of the company, as such operating man- 
ager, was authorized and directed to con- 
tinue operations for the United States. In 
other words, the management of the com- 
pany was in each instance left in charge of 
the operation of the plant, subject to Gov- 
ernment control. 

Three of the companies whose plants were 
so seized—Bethleham Steel Co., Republic 
Steel Corp., and Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co.—have brought actions for an injunction 
and declaratory judgment against Charles 
Sawyer, individually, and as Secretary of 
Commerce. In each instance, an applica- 
tion for a temporary restraining order has 
been made to restrain the defendant from 
continuing in possession of the plant, and 
in any other way from acting under the order 
of seizure. These applications are now be- 
fore the court for consideration. 

An application for a temporary restrain- 
ing order involves the invocation of a drastic 
remedy which a court of equity ordinarily 
does not grant, unless a very strong showing 
is made of a necessity and desirability of 
such action. The application is, of neces- 
sity, addressed to the discretion of the court. 
It is not sufficient to show that the action 
sought to be enjoined is illegal. It is, in ad- 
dition, essential to make a showing that the 
drastic remedy of an injunction is needed 
in order to protect the plaintiff’s rights. In 
reaching its decision, the court must arrive 
at a balance of equities, and consider not 
only the alleged legality or illegality of the 
action taken, but also other circumstances 
that may appeal to the discretion of the 
court, 


There are several matters that the court 
must weigh in this instance. Although 
nominally and technically an injunction if 
granted would run solely against the de- 
fendant Sawyer, actually and in essence it 
would be an injunction against the Presi- 
dent of the United States, because it would 
have the effect of nullifying and stopping the 
carrying out of the President's Executive 
order for the seizure of the plants. It is 
very doubtful, to say the least, whether a 
Federal court has authority to issue an in- 
junction against the President of the United 
States in person, The State of Mississippi v. 
Johnson (4 Wall. 475). In that case, Chief 
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Justice Chase made the following statement, 
at page 500: 

“The Congress is the legislative depart- 
ment of the Government; the President is 
the executive department. Neither can be 
restrained in its action by the judicial de- 
partment; though the acts of both, when 
performed, are, in proper cases, subject to 
its cognizance.” 

The court, it seems to me, should not do 
by indirection what it could not do directly, 
irrespective of whether the court has the 
power so todo. This is a consideration that 
should affect the exercise of the court's dis- 
cretion. 

Another circumstance that must be con- 
sidered is whether the plaintiffs will sustain 
irreparable damage if a temporary restrain- 
ing order were denied. The court heard 
counsel at length on this point, because that 
is a matter that seemed to the court to be 
of vital importance, The situation, as it 
presents itself at this stage, is that the presi- 
dent of each company and his managerial 
staff remain in control and are named as 
operating agents for the United States. They 
have not been dispossessed or displaced. 
They are still in possession and will con- 
tinue to conduct the company’s operations. 

True, plaintiffs fear that other drastic 
steps may be taken which would displace 
the management or which would supersede 
its control over labor relations. It seems to 
the court that these possibilities are not 
sufficient to constitute a showing of irrepa- 
rable damage. If these possibilities arise, 
applications for restraining orders, if they 
are proper and well-founded, may be re- 
newed and considered. 

On the other hand, to issue a restraining 
order against Mr. Sawyer, and in effect nul- 
lify an order of the President of the United 
States, promulgated by him to meet a Na- 
tion-wide emergency problem, is something 
that the court should not do, unless there is 
some very vital reason for the court step- 
ping in. 

The court feels that the balance of the 
equities is in favor of the defendant, so far 
as the present application is concerned, 
This conclusion is fortified by the conces- 
sions of Government counsel, to the effect 
that, in any event, the plaintiffs have an 
adequate remedy in suits for damages. 
Government counsel concede that if, as they 
say it is, the seizure is lawful and a legal 
taking of property, a suit for just compen- 
sation will lie in the Court of Claims against 
the United States. 

On the other hand, Government counsel 
further concede that if the seizure is ille- 
gal, an action for damages lies against the 
United States under the Federal Tort Claims 
Act. The court is of the opinion that such 
actions would lie. 

The fact that the plaintiffs have adequate 
remedies by way of actions for damages, and 
the considerations already stated, lead to the 
conclusion that the balance of equities re- 
quires a denial of temporary restraining or- 
ders. The motions for temporary restrain- 
ing orders are denied. 

ALEXANDER HOLTZOFF, 
United States District Judge. 
APRIL 9, 1952. 


POSTWAR ITALY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 5 minutes and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow, April 25, democratic groups in 
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Italy will participate in ceremonies cele- 
brating the national liberation of Italy. 
I join with them on this occasion. 

Italy is one of the major powers of 
continental Europe. She has a distinct 
and distinguished place in our western 
community of nations. Italians, as the 
lineal descendants of the ancient Ro- 
mans, have a claim to the greatness and 
glory that was Rome’s. We of the West, 
who owe so much to the genius of ancient 
Rome, are equally beholden to the mod- 
ern Italian genius in numerous ways. 
The legacy of Italy to the West looms 
large in western culture; it is manifest in 
all aspects of western civilization. We 
are so well aware of this fact that even 
in the midst of the last war we did not 
forget our cultural debt to Italy. And in 
the fall of 1943, when the Italians laid 
down their arms, the western Allies 
avoided vengeance but accepted the sur- 
render with a true understanding of the 
difficulties which plagued the Italian 
people. 

Since the end of World War I Italy 
has received special consideration at the 
hands of her former opponents and in 
the course of years she has amply proved 
that she not only appreciated the some- 
what privileged status assigned to her 
but that she also has deserved it. We 
on our part are glad and proud to state 
that our confidence was not misplaced, 
our good-will was not abused, and that 
the Italians have not overdrawn on our 
generosity. As the first of the European 
peoples to be liberated, Italians were the 
first to realize the nature of our post- 
war role with respect to their country. 
No sooner had they surrendered, then 
they joined us in our fight against the 
Germans in Italy. At the very outset 
they proved there was no enmity toward 
us, and this fine spirit was reciprocated. 
From late 1943, and especially since May 
1945, we have treated Italy first as a 
friendly nation and then as an ally. We 
have given her financial aid to the 
amount of several billion dollars, first 
under UNRRA, then under the Marshall 
plan, and now under the Mutual Secu- 
rity Administration. In early 1946, Italy 
became the first of the major axis powers 
to sign a peace treaty, and its terms were 
quite lenient. 

Postwar Italy has made steady prog- 
ress in the political, economic, and social 
fields. In the elections of 1946 the mon- 
archy was disestablished and Italy be- 
came a Republic by a peaceful and or- 
derly process. Since then the republi- 
can form of government has been func- 
tioning quite well, and Italy has had 
one of the most stable parliamentary 
systems in postwar Europe. The Italian 
Government has had the unwavering 
support of our Government and has be- 
come a principal power in the North 
Atlantic Organization. 

The Christian Democratic Party which 
has been in power for a number of years, 
together with several splinter parties, 
manages to keep the Communists in 
check, and thus reduce the prospects of 
serious political disturbances. Financial- 
ly Italy has received considerable help 
from abroad and has put such aid to very 
good use. Her currency is stabilized, 
and a good deal of prewar tourist trade 
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has been regained. Her principal prob- 
lem is unemployment, but efforts are be- 
ing made to meet this difficulty, at least 
in part through emigration. Socially 
the Government has undertaken numer- 
ous reforms, especially in the distribu- 
tion of large estates. Such measures 
have helped greatly in alleviating the 
hardships of the rural population in cer- 
tain areas. 

Since the end of World War II Italy 
has pulled herself up by the bootstraps 
and has once more become a major power 
in Europe. With her great population 
of 50,000,000 industrious and capable 
people, she is working hard to evolve 
her own destiny in the larger destiny of 
the western community of nations. The 
Government and the people of this coun- 
try can take pride in their associating 
with the remarkable postwar efforts of 
the Italian nation in meeting internal 
problems and in returning to a leading 
place in the western community. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Kearney in two instances and to 
include two editorials. 

Mr. Morano and to insert an advertise- 
ment from the New York Times. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia. 

Mr. ZasLocKI in two instances, in one 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Roptno and to include an editorial. 

Mr. KeocH (at the request of Mr. 
KLEIN) and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. FALLON (at the request of Mr. 
Priest) and to include an editorial from 
the New York Times. 

Mr. Bryson in two instances and to 
include editorials from the Christian 
Science Monitor. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and to 
include an article entitled “Medical and 
Hospital Programs for Veterans” which 
is estimated by the Public Printer to cost 


Mr. Ayres (at the request of Mr. 
Keattnc) and to include an editorial. 

Mr. WEIcHEL (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts) and to include 
a letter. ; 

Mr. MILLER of New York (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Martin of Massachusetts) in 
three instances. 

Mr. Povutson and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Lovre and to include a letter. 

Mr. MCCULLOCH. 

Mr. McGourre (at the request of Mr. 
PRIEST). 

Mr. PATTEN (at the request of Mr. Mo- 
Cormack) and to include the results of a 
questionnaire in 1952. 

Mr. Hanp at that point in the RECORD 
immediately preceding the vote on the 
Allen resolution and to include a news- 
paper article. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of 
absence was granted to Mr. Jones of 
Missouri (at the request of Mr. KARSTEN 
of Missouri), for the remainder of the 
week, on account of official business, 
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SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 913. An act to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide for 
more effective evaluation of the fiscal re- 
quirements of the executive agencies of the 
Government of the United States; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H.R. 4645. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marguerite A. Brumell. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Friday, April 25, 1952, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1367. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
December 27, 1950, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a preliminary examination and 
survey of Ocean City Harbor and Inlet, and 
Sinepuxent Bay, Md., authorized by the River 
and Harbor Act approved on March 2, 1945 
(H. Doc. No. 444); to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed with 
two illustrations. 

1368. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmi a draft of a 

d bill entitled, “A bill to amend sec- 
tion 508 of title 14, United States Code”; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

1369. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a copy of an order of 
the Acting Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization dated April 10, 1951, authoriz- 
ing the temporary admission into the United 
States, for shore leave purposes only, of alien 
seamen found to be excludable as persons 
within one of the classes enumerated in sec- 
tion 1 (2) of the act of October 16, 1918, as 
amended by section 22 of the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1370. A letter from the Acting Adminis- 
trator, Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
transmitting a report of expenditures made 
in excess of an apportionment approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget for fiscal year 1951 
by the Federal Housing Administration, pur- 
suant to section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

1371. A letter from the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Indian Claims Commission, trans- 
mitting a report that proceedings have been 
concluded with to the claim of 
Josephine Peters Mitchell, et al., Petitioner v. 
United States of America, Defendant, Docket 
No. 85, pursuant to section 21 of the Indian 
Claims Commission Act of August 13, 1946 
(60 Stat. 959, U. S. C. 70); to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 7571. A bill to permit and assist 
Federal personnel, including members of the 
Armed Forces, and their families, to exer- 
cise their voting franchise; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R. 7572. A bill to make it unlawful for 
any officer in the executive branch of the 
Government to take or maintain possession 
and control of any private property except 
pursuant to statutory authority for such 
action; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROWNSON: 

H. R. 7573. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance to the State of Indiana of certain 
surplus real property situated in Marion 
County, Ind.: to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. CLEMENTE: 

H. R. 7574. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, to require Federal grand and 
petit jurors to take an oath of allegiance and 
subscribe to an affidavit, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEFFERNAN: 

H. R. 7575. A bill to amend the joint reso- 
lution of June 22, 1942, as amended, to pro- 
vide that no flag or pennant of any foreign 
nation or of any international organization 
shall be publicly displayed unless displayed 
with the flag of the United States in the 
appropriate position of honor; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H. R. 7576. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Civil Service Commission to make a study 
of the classification of, and rates of basic 
compensation payable with respect to, engi- 
neering positions in the classified civil serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. TEAGUE: 

H. R. 7577. A bill to regulate the election 
of delegates representing the District of Co- 
lumbia to national political conventions, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

7 By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 7578. A bill to make the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy library a public 
depository for Government publications; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. BETTS: 

H. R. 7579. A bill to prohibit the seizure of 
any private business, professional, commer- 
cial, or industrial enterprise by any member 
of the executive branch of the Government 
and to provide for equitable remedy for vio- 
lation of the act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LOVRE: 

H. R. 7580. A bill to modify the general 
comprehensive plan for flood control in the 
Missouri River Basin, approved by the act of 
June 28, 1938, so as to include certain addi- 
tional projects therein, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SITTLER: 

H. R. 7581. A bill to regulate the election 
of delegates representing the District of 
Columbia to national political conventions, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ROSS: 

H. J. Res. 433, Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States limiting the powers of seizure 
of the President; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. - 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. J. Res. 434. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for nomination of 
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candidates for President and Vice President 
by popular vote; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. COUDERT: 

H. J. Res. 435. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide that Federal ex- 
penditures shall not exceed Federal revenues, 
except in time of war or grave national emer- 
gency declared by the Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COUDERT (by request): 

H. J. Res. 436. Joint resolution declaring 
the 14th day of June 1952, the one hundred 
and seventy-fifth anniversary of the adoption 
of the flag of the United States, to be a legal 
public holiday, and authorizing the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation in commemora- 
tion thereof; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HALE: 

H. J. Res. 437. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the erection of a memorial to Sarah 
Louisa Rittenhouse in Montrose Park, Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H. Res. 609. Resolution requesting the 
President to furnish to the House full and 
complete information as to why he did not 
use his powers under sections 206, 207, 208, 
209, and 210 of the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act, 1947, for the purpose of bringing 
about a settlement of the controversy be- 
tween certain steel companies and certain of 
their employees; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H. Res. 610. Resolution to investigate the 
seizure of the steel industry; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALLEN of California (by re- 
quest): 

H. R. 7582. A bill for the relief of Chuan 
Hua Lowe and Sien- ung Lowe; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H. R. 7583. A bill for the relief of certain 
Pakistani seamen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRYSON: 

H. R. 7584. A bill for the relief of John 
Franklin Chandler; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINE: 

H. R. 7585. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Matilda Adata and Mrs. Suhula Adata; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEONARD W. HALL: 

H. R. 7586. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Michael Marra; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. HOLMES (by request): 

H. R. 7587. A bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Joseph Peters and Marie Peters; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RAMSAY: 

H. R. 7588. A bill for the relief of Chiyoko 

Miura; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H. R. 7589. A bill for the relief of the Den- 
ver Live Stock Exchange; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SADLAK: 

H. R. 7590. A bill for the relief of Miwa 
Sugaya and her daughter; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHAFER: 

H. R. 7591. A bill for the relief of Michel 
J. Constantindis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII. 


684, Mr. COLE of New York presented a 
petition of Mrs. Rose W. Baker, and other 
citizens, of Canisteo and Hornell, N. Y., and 
Mrs. T. B. Wheeler and citizens of Waverly, 
N. Y., to report H. R. 2188 out of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
which was referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
FRIDAY, APRIL 25, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou whose infinite grace is suf- 
ficient for all our temporal needs and 
eternal longings, we pray that we may 
have a greater sense of Thy divine provi- 
dence and loving kindness. 

God forbid that we shoula ever be 
numbered among those who are cynical- 
ly saying that Thou hast forsaken hu- 
manity and art not good enough to care 
and not great enough to prevent the 
world’s tragedies and tribulations. 

Help us to see more clearly that when 
these ills and troubles occur in the so- 
cial order it is because man, in his self- 
ishness, stupidity, and shortsightedness 
is the guilty party. 

Grant that we may never murmu: or 
complain, but may we understand ‘hat 
Thou hast placed at our disposal every 
needed blessing. 

May it be the goal of all our aspira- 
tions to enshrine and enthrone the 
Christlike spirit in our minds and hearts 
and to obey Thy holy will gladly and 
faithfully. 


Hear us in His name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 2639. An act to amend the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked anà 
was given permission to address the 
House for 10 minutes today, following 
any other special orders heretofore 
entered. 

Mr. AUGUST. H. ANDRESEN asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 15 minutes today, following 
the special orders heretofore entered. 


PROGRAM FOR WEEK OF APRIL 28 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute to inquire of the 
majority leader as to the program for 
next week. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. After the disposi- 
tion of the immigration bill, which I 
assume will be disposed of today, the 
program for next week is as follows: 

Monday: H. R. 6839, the postal service 
property lease- purchase bill; and H. R. 
4323, Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act, lease- purchase agree- 
ments. I understand they are trying to 
work out a couple of amendments in con- 
nection with those bills. 

Tuesday is primary day in Massachu- 
setts. On Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day, and Friday the following bills 
will be considered: The agricultural ap- 
propriation bill, to be followed by the 
legislative appropriation bill; then if 
there is any time left next week for gen- 
eral debate, H. R. 5767, to amend the 
law relating to Fair Trade Practices, will 
be considered. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I un- 
derstand there will be general debate on 
the agricultural appropriation bill next 
week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. A commit- 
tee appointed by the Speaker to visit the 
Coast Guard Academy will make their 
visit on Friday next. That is the matter 
I discussed with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts over the telephone. There 
will be no roll calls on that day, but I 
would not expect any on that particular 
day because I assume that the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill and the legisla- 
tive bill will be completed by Thursday 
or Friday of next week. 

Mr, HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Of course, week after 
next is quite a ways off. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
and I had a discussion yesterday on that 
and I made a memorandum of the dis- 
cussion. I have that distinctly in mind 
because there are primaries on both 
May 5 and 6. 

Mr. HALLECK. There will be pri- 
maries on May 5 and 6. Now, it takes 
a little while to get back from out there, 
The gentleman made reference to gen- 
eral debate on the fair-trade bill the 
latter part of the coming week. That 
could result in action on that bill coming 
early the following week. It is a very 
important measure. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am sure that 
the Members can rely on the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Martin], the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack], and also the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] to protect the 
rights of Members who are away in con- 
nection with primary activities in their 
own States. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that the so-called fair-trade 
bill, if it comes up the latter part of 
next week, might find a great many ab- 
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sentees. That bill is a very intricate 
one although it may not be a bill of 
great length. I think it needs very ma- 
ture explaining and general debate would 
be of paramount interest for the mem- 
bership to hear. I wonder whether the 
gentleman could not change his plans 
so that that bill could be called up the 
following week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts is in a position, with 
all due respect to my friend from New 
York and to some of my other good 
friends, where some people interested in 
this legislation are improperly but hon- 
estly of the impression that there is a 
deliberate attempt to withhold program- 
ing the bill. Certainly, there is no such 
intent at all and I am programing it just 
as quickly asIcan. Let me also remind 
the gentleman that the problems of the 
leadership in programing these things 
are not very easy. I try to please as far 
as is humanly possible everyone, but 
back of this bill I may say there is the 
Marine Corps bill that many Members 
are anxious to bring up. That is not 
being withheld either. It is a question 
of either the Marine Corps bill or this 
bill. The Marine Corps bill will come 
up just as soon as possible, probably 
week after next, just as soon as is hu- 
manly possible. This bill is programed 
and I feel that under the circumstances 
there is nothing else that can be done. 

Mr. CELLER. I want to make one 
observation. I am sure the gentleman 
will not be cowed by any accusations that 
might be made in reference to a particu- 
lar bill. The gentleman is not that type. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, I am hu- 
man, you know. 

Mr. CELLER. Secondly, I want to 
state that the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary this week has been engaged on 
two important bills. Now you are sched- 
uling another very important bill for 
next week. This means that we have 
to get all the members of the committee 
present and on the floor, and I do hope 
that the gentleman will keep that in 
mind. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
thought the Judiciary Committee mem- 
bers were always on the floor. 

Mr. CELLER. We hope that that will 
be the case, but that is not always the 
case. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Might I say that 
I know of no chairman who cooperates 
more effectively and courageously than 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], and I know, having expressed 
himself, that he will cooperate with the 
program announced by the leadership. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 

tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


April 25 
REVISION OF LAWS RELATING TO 


IMMIGRATION, NATURALIZATION, 
AND NATIONALITY 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5678) to re- 
vise the laws relating to immigration, 
naturalization, and nationality, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 5678, 
with Mr. HoLIFIELD in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, there 
are three committee amendments undis- 
posed of which have to do with correct- 
ing typographical errors. I ask unani- 
ee consent that they be considered en 

oc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendments: 


Page 10, strike out “Sw. 
“Swains.” 

Page 63, line 22, strike out “or” and insert 
“(12), (14), (15), or (16).” 

Page 63, line 23, after (a) insert “or under 
the act of May 10, 1920, as amended.” 

Page 65, line 8, strike out or“ and insert 
“(12), (14), (15), or (16).” 

Page 65, line 9, after (a) insert “or under 
the act of May 10, 1920, as amended.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr.GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word for the pur- 
pose of inquiring of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, the chairman of the sub- 
committee [Mr. WALTER], relative to the 
following subject: 

Several religious groups have ap- 
proached me regarding section 337 (a) 
of the bill—page 133—which has to do 
with the oath of allegiance to be taken 
in open court by aliens who apply to be 
admitted to United States citizenship. 

These groups are concerned with the 
wording of the oath regarding the pledge 
to bear arms on behalf of the United 
States and they want to be assured that 
a bona fide conscientious objector would 
not be forced to violate his convictions 
by agreeing to bear arms and that he 
might be permitted to perform noncom- 
batant service or to perform work of na- 
tional importance under civilian direc- 
tion when required by the law. 

Is the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. WALTER] satisfied that the wording 
of the oath would permit conscientious 
objectors to take that citizenship oath 
without mental reservation or without 
violation of their religious beliefs? 

Mr. WALTER. Yes. There is no 
question about that. If the gentleman 
will examine the language in section 337 
(a) (5) he will find that in the oath the 
disjunctive “or” is used, so that the oath 
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provides, “to bear arms on behalf of the 
United States when required by the law, 
or to perform noncombatant service in 
the Armed Forces of the United States 
when required by the law, or to perform 
work of national importance under 
Sa direction when required by the 

w.” 

In other words, the naturalized alien 
is subject to the same requirements as 
the native-born citizen is under the Se- 
lective Service Act. In this the language 
differs from that of the Senate bill, 
where the conjunctive “and” is used in- 
stead of “or.” 

Mr. GRAHAM. With that exception, 
it is the same as the Senate bill in that 
respect? 

Mr: WALTER. It is not the same, be- 
cause the Senate bill uses the conjunc- 
tive “and.” 

Mr. GRAHAM. I say, with that ex- 
ception. 

Mr. WALTER. With that exception 
the language is the same. I discussed 
this section with representatives of the 
Quakers and the Mennonites, and I am 
certain they are satisfied with the lan- 
guage in the House bill. 

Mr. GRAHAM. May I say that they 
are the same group that approached me, 
the Amish, the Mennonites, and the 
Quakers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments at this time? 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MULTER: 

On page 36, in subsection 212 (e), strike 
out “Whenever” and insert in lieu thereof: 
“When the United States is at war or dur- 
ing the existence of a national emergency 
proclaimed by the President and.” 

Add at the end of section 212 a new sub- 
section as follows: 

“(f) When the United States is at war or 
during the existence of a national emer- 
gency proclaimed by the President, and the 
President finds that the entry of any aliens 
or of any class of aliens into the United 
States would promote the interests of the 
United States, or is necessary to provide 
sanctuary to persecuted aliens or any class 
of aliens and would not be contrary to the 
best interests of the United States, he may 
by proclamation, and for such period as he 
shall deem desirable, suspend such restric- 
tions on the entry of aliens for temporary 
residence as he may deem appropriate.” 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if we can get some agreement by 
unanimous consent for the ensuing leg- 
islative period of the time that there be 
10 minutes allotted to each amendment, 
5 minutes on a side. 

Mr. WALTER. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Chairman, how many amend- 
ments are on the Clerk’s desk? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is in- 
formed that there are 16 amendments 
now at the Clerk’s desk. : 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the bill and all amendments thereto 
close at 1:30, with the last 10 minutes to 
be reserved to the committee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I object, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. WALTER. I withdraw the re- 
quest, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
the distinguished Committee on the Ju- 
diciary can see its way clear to accept 
this amendment. It is quite simple in 
its terms and in what it seeks to effec- 
tuate. 

As the bill is presented, we find a pro- 
vision at page 36, section 212, subdivi- 
sion (e) which provides that at any time 
the President finds the entry of any 
aliens or class of aliens would be detri- 
mental to the interests of the United 
States he may by proclamation suspend 
the entry of those aliens. The first part 
of my amendment simply provides that 
instead of being able to do that at any 
time, the President may make a procla- 
mation and effectuate such a suspension 
only in the event of a national emer- 
gency, or a state of war. That is the 
first part. The second part of the 
amendment provides again when the 
United States is at war, or during the 
existence of a national emergency as 
proclaimed by the President, when the 
President finds the entry of any alien 
or class of aliens would promote the in- 
terest of the United States, or is neces- 
sary to provide sanctuary to persecuted 
aliens or a class of aliens, and would 
not be contrary to the best interests of 
the United States, he may by proclama- 
tion, and for such period as he shall 
deem desirable, suspend such restrictions 
on the entry of aliens for temporary 
residence as he may deem appropriate. 
You will note it refers to the entry of 
aliens for temporary residence and not 
for permanent residence. That, I think 
is in accordance with the best traditions 
of this country to afford sanctuary and 
a place of refuge to persons being per- 
secuted for political reasons, or during 
time of war when people that we would 
be able to use in the best interest of 
the security of this country should be 
let in for temporary residence. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Of course, the gen- 
tleman knows that I voted for the Dis- 
placed Persons Act. 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. 

Mr. HALLECK. But, would not the 
effect of an amendment, if adopted, vest 
in the President and put into operation 
a direct counterpart of the Displaced 
Persons Act without any action by the 
Congress? 

Mr. MULTER. It would, but only at 
certain times for limited periods. 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes, it would, even 
though at certain times. 

Mr. MULTER. One is during war- 
time, and two if there is a national 
emergency, and then only for limited 
periods of time, and then again only for 
temporary residence. It would not be 
for permanent residence nor would he 
be permitted to do it for too long a time. 
If it is too long, the Congress can always 
step in and say no, and let it run for not 
more than 30 or 60 days or whatever the 
period may be. We, in the Congress, 
can decide what is an appropriate time. 
Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
the amendment. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 
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Mr. Chairman, I think the argument 
advanced by the gentleman from New, 
York is as inconsistent as it can possible 
be. In the first place, he argues that the 
President should not have the power to 
exclude; then in the same breath he 
urges that we give the President the 
power to admit. We believe that this 
language “whenever the President finds 
that the entry of any aliens or class of 
aliens in the United States would be 
detrimental to the interests of the United 
States” is absolutely essential because 
when there is an outbreak of an epi- 
demic in some country, whence these 
people are coming, it is impossible for 
Congress to act. People might conceiv- 
ably in large numbers come to the United 
States and bring all sorts of communi- 
cable diseases with them. More than 
that, suppose we have a period of great 
unemployment? In the judgment of the 
committee, it is advisable at such times 
to permit the President to say that for 
a certain time we are not going to aggra- 
vate that situation. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. This is the same pro- 
vision in principle, which found itself 
before the Committee on Ways and 
Means 10 years ago under the guise of 
allowing people to come in on a limited 
head tax, the idea being to let the Presi- 
dent have the power to bring in whom- 
ever he pleases and put out whomever 
he pleases, but nobody ever went out. If 
we fall for it, we will be just gullible. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
that the amendment is rejected. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise simply to give 
an expression of opinion as to the first 
part of this amendment. Under the bill, 
as proposed, the President is given an 
untrammeled right, an uninhibited right 
to suspend immigration entirely. That 
is very broad power. There is no re- 
striction upon his power. There is no 
statement that as a condition precedent 
for the exercise of such power there has 
to be a state of national emergency, 
either declared by the Congress or by 
the President himself. A state of war is 
not needed. He can simply, by flat, by 
a stroke of the pen, say, There shall 
be no immigration into this land of 
ours.” That is what I call, and our 
founding fathers have always called, 
~via by man, not government by 

W. 

I am firmly of the conviction, despite 
my high regard for the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States, despite my 
high regard for the present incumbent 
of that high office, that the President of 
the United States should not have such 
tremendous power, summarily to cut off 
immigration on any kind of grounds that 
might actuate him. I think the first 
part of the amendment is a worth-while 
amendment and warrants favorable ac- 
tion by this committee. 

Mr. HALLECK, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 
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Mr. HALLECK, I take it that the gen- 
tleman would not be concerned if he 
were sure he would always have a Pres- 
ident that could not do any wrong. 

Mr. CELLER. I should like to have a 
situation develop where we would have 
a President who could not do any wrong 
anytime regardless of his party affilia- 
tion. However, I think the gentleman 
from Indiana has been greatly con- 
cerned about the actions of the present 
incumbent at the White House because 
of what the gentleman did recently. I 
am sure he would want some curbs 
placed upon his power as that power was 
recently exercised. If those curbs were 
placed upon his power, then the gentle- 
man would not have vociferously argued 
against certain actions of the President. 
I think the point of view of the gentle- 
man from Indiana is very inconsistent. 
I am on his side, as it were, on the 
principle, when I say that there should 
be some limitation upon the President’s 
power to exercise the right, summarily, 
to say, “No immigrants shall hereafter 
enter the country,” for any period that 
he may see fit. If I remember correctly, 
there is no limitation upon his power. 
He may do it for his entire tenure of 
office. That is, he may do it for 4 years 
or for 8 years. I think you are giving 
to the President a blank check, and he 
can fill in the details as he will. 

I am particularly appealing to those 
ladies and gentlemen on the other side 
not to do what you have said the Presi- 
dent should not be permitted to do; that 
is, to exercise unlimited power on any 
subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks 
and to include certain newspaper ar- 
ticles which I secured permission in the 
House to include. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like very much to go 
along with this amendment, but it gives 
altogether too wide power to the Presi- 
dent. If I could get through this House 
and the Senate a bill and through the 
House a resolution both of which I am 
introducing today, I would not be quite 
so fearful. 

The bil! reads as follows: 

A bill to promote confidence in Presidential 
statements 

Be it enacted, etc— 

FINDINGS 

SECTION 1. The Congress hereby finds that 
there is a lack of confidence in the accuracy 
of some important statements made by the 
President of the United States, 

The Congress further finds that, in addi- 
tion to other statements, the accuracy of 
which are open to question, the President 
recently made a statement which, in sub- 
stance, was to the effect that if the Con- 
gress did not make appropriation of the sums 
named by him and which he deemed neces- 
sary for the public welfare and for national 
defense, he would, if Congress adjourned 
without making such appropriation, recall 
it and keep it in session until it did appro- 
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priate the funds he deemed necessary for 
those purposes. 

The Congress further finds that it is cur- 
rently reported in the press that on April 
24, the President made a statement that, 
either in 1945 or 1946 he issued an ultimatum 
to Stalin which had never published and 
which demanded that unless, within a cer- 
tain day named, Stalin withdrew Russian 
troops from Iran, American troops would be 
moved into that country. 

And the Congress further finds that the 
accuracy of that statement has been chal- 
lenged by a White House spokesman and a 
former Secretary of State. 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. It is therefore hereby declared to 
be the policy of the United States to mini- 
mize and, if possible, to eliminate such lack 
of confidence. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby created, in the Ex- 
ecutive Department, the office of Advisory 
Censor to the President of the United States. 

Sec. 4. Such Advisory Censor shall be ap- 
pointed by the President and shall hold of- 
fice during the pleasure of the President, but 


no longer than the existing term of office of 


the President; he shall be responsible only 
to the President and shall receive such com- 
pensation, not exceeding thirty thousand 
dollars ($30,000) per annum as may be fixed 
by the President. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the Advisory 
Censor to consult with the President on pub- 
lic statements about to be made by the Pres- 
ident which may affect the national welfare 
or the security of the Republic and to ad- 
vise the President as to the accuracy, that is, 
as to the truth or the falsity, of such state- 
ments as the President may contemplate 
making to the public or the press. 


You will note that the bill calls for 
the creation of the Office of Advisory 
Censor to the President, to be appointed 
by the President, to hold office at his 
discretion, to be paid a sum to be fixed 
by the President at not more than $30,000 
per annum; and the duty of the Advisory 
Censor is to advise the President as to 
the accuracy or inaccuracy of statements 
which he may contemplate making and 
which, if made, may endanger the for- 
eign policy of our country and impair 
the welfare of our people. 

The resolution, which is being intro- 
duced, provides for the appointment of 
a committee by the Speaker. That reso- 
lution reads as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas the press has recently carried a 
statement to the effect that President Tru- 
man declared that unless the Congress ap- 
propriated the sums which he deemed neces- 
sary for national defense before adjournment 
he would recall the Co: and cause it 
to remain in session until it did appropriate 
such sums; and 

Whereas the President has no authority 
whatever which would enable him to dic- 
tate to the individual Members of Congress 
what sums they should appropriate for any 
purpose; and 

Whereas the press also carried a story to 
the effect that the President recently stated 
that in 1945 or 1946 he issued an ultimatum 
to Russian Premier Stalin warning Russia 
to get her troops out of Iran and that unless 
Russian troops were removed from Iran by 
a certain named day American troops would 
move into Iran; and 

Whereas later the accuracy of such state- 
ment was challenged by a Presidential 
spokesman; and 

Whereas the foregoing statements at- 
tributed to the President and some other 
statements which the press. alleges he has 
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made may have affected the public welfare 
and our international relations; and 

Whereas it is essential to the welfare of 
the people and the security of the Republic 
that the people of this country and of other 
nations have confidence in the accuracy of 
statements made by our beloved President: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That a special committee of five 
Members of the House of Representatives be 
appointed by the Speaker, and that said com- 
mittee be authorized and directed to meet 
forthwith and to make such studies, inves- 
tigations, and to hold such hearings as may 
be necessary to ascertain the accuracy of 
statements alleged by the press to have been 
made by the President, the reason for the 
making of such statements, and what, if 
anything the Congress may do to correct any 
false impression which may have been cre- 
ated by the making and/or the denial of the 
accuracy of such statements. 

For the carrying out of the purposes above 
indicated, the said committee is hereby au- 
thorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within the 
District of Columbia, whether the House is 
in session, has recessed, or has adjourned, to 
hold such hearings and to require by subpena 
or otherwise the attendance and testimony 
of such witnesses and production of such 
books, records, correspondence, memoranda, 
papers, and documents as it deems neces- 
sary. Subpenas may be issued over the sig- 
nature of the chairman of the committee or 
any member of the committee designated by 
him and may be served by any person desig- 
nated by such chairman or member. The 
chairman of the committee or any member 
thereof may administer oaths to witnesses. 

The said committee shall report to the 
House of Representatives prior to the ist day 
of June, next, the results of their studies, 
investigations, and hearings, with such rec- 
ommendations for legislation or otherwise as 
the committee deems necessary. 


It will be noted that the resolution 
calls attention to the President's recent 
statement that unless the Congress 
appropriated the sums which he named 
as essential for national defense, he 
would keep the House in session until it 
complied with his will. To my mind 
that statement indicates either that the 
President has become so egotistical that 
he does not realize some of the facts of 
life, or there must be something wrong 
with his mentality. 

If we are to continue as a republic one 
thing our people must have is confidence 
in the statements of the Chief Executive, 
especially when he makes statements in- 
volving the foreign policy or the integrity 
of the Congress itself. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Has the gentleman 
read the news ticker out here in the last 
few minutes? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, I have 
not read the news ticker within the last 
5 minutes. What has the gentleman 
learned? 

Mr. HINSHAW. That one Mr. Bald- 
ridge is reported in his argument before 
the Court as asserting that the powers 
of the legislative and judicial branches 
of the Government are limited by the 
Constitution, but the President is not. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Who is 
the gentleman who said that? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Baldridge, who 
is arguing this steel case. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is he an 
authority? 
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Mr. HINSHAW. He is presenting the 
case before the district court for the 
Attorney General. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I re- 
member when somebody from the Attor- 
ney General’s office made the statement 
that while it used to be the duty of the 
Department of Justice to interpret the 
laws, or to give effect to the laws as the 
Congress intended, that more recently it 
had become the purpose of the office to 
interpret the laws to enable the President 
to do the things the Executive wanted 
done. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Irecommend that the 
gentleman read the news ticker out there 
and then come back and make another 
speech. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I can 
only add that the gentleman, whoever he 
may be, who is contending that the Presi- 
dent has authority to seize the steel 
plants and who said—if he did say—that 
the Constitution, while it may restrict 
the powers of the legislative and judicial 
branch, does not in any way limit the 
power of the President or the executive 
branch, has failed either to read or to 
understand the Constitution. The Con- 
stitution is no more than a grant of 
powers to the legislative, the judicial, and 
executive departments. As was pointed 
out by me within the week and as every- 
one who ever read that document will 
insist, the President has no authority 
whatever except as he derives it from the 
Constitution. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. Do I understand that 
the gentleman is proposing to establish 
a new office to cost $25,000 or $30,000, 
the incumbent to advise or censor, or 
whatever it may be, the President? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No, no; 
not to censor the President; an advisory 
censor to tell the President whether the 
statements which he intends to make 
and which might impair the welfare of 
our people or embroil us in the affairs 
of other nations are in accord with the 
facts, before he makes a statement. Then 
it would not be necessary for somebody 
in his own office to come back and tell 
him in the presence of the press or at 
another press conference that what the 
President said yesterday or just a few 
hours before was not true. 

Mr. MASON. Why was not that done 
in the first place? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, we 
know about the cherry tree. So it was 
not needed at that time. 

Permit me to repeat my argument that 
before we admit additional millions of 
aliens we attempt to restore the confi- 
dence of our people in our President by 
adopting the bill and resolution now 
offered. 

STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF BILL AND RESOLUTION 


In support of the bill entitled “A bill 
to promote confidence in Presidential 
statements,” and of the resolution calling 
for the appointment of a special com- 
mittee to investigate recent statements 
alleged to have been made by the Presi- 
dent, both of which will be introduced 
today, permit me to state: 

While the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution, and the Bill of 
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Rights are the written foundation upon 
which our welfare, our freedom and the 
security of our Republic rests; of almost 
equal importance is the necessity of hav- 


ing as President a man in whose state- 


ments the people have confidence. If 
a President makes inaccurate statements 
which adversely affect the public welfare 
or the security of the Republic, the peo- 
ple lose confidence in him and our whole 
economic system as well as the security 
of the Republic are endangered. 

It is currently reported by the public 
press that recently the President made 
the two statements referred to in the 
resolution which will now be introduced 
and copies of which follow the state- 
ment. 

The making of the first statement, 
that is, the one to the effect that the 
President would continue the Congress 
in session until he obtained the legisla- 
tion which he demanded, has not been 
denied, 

It is obvious that the President has 
no authority, nor has he the physical 
power to force the Members of Congress 
to cast their votes for or against on any 
measure as he may dictate. 

The making of such a statement indi- 
cates that the President was either be- 
ing facetious—and there is no excuse for 
the making of a facetious statement re- 
ferring to the constitutional duty of the 
people's representatives or reflecting 
upon the integrity of the Congress, or 
that his egotism renders him incapable 
of making accurate statements; or, that 
his mental faculties have become im- 
paired. 

When the President stated, in sub- 
stance, that he had, either in 1945 or 
1946 issued an ultimatum to Premier 
Joe Stalin requiring the withdrawal of 
Russian troops from Iran before a cer- 
tain designated day and added that un- 
less such troops were withdrawn, United 
States troops would be sent to Iran, the 
President intimated that he, without the 
authority of Congress, could declare war. 
His statement further tended to create 
discord in our relationship with foreign 
nations, and, in some degree at least, 
create a situation where war might be 
imminent. 

In support of the bill and resolution to 
which reference has been made, I read 
from an article in this morning’s Times- 
Herald, written by Laurence Burd; and 
also from an article published on the 
first page of last night’s Evening Star, 
as well as from the News, and the recent 
comment of David Lawrence on the same 
subject of the President’s lack of truth- 
fulness: 

[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
April 25, 1952] 
AIDE RETRACTS TRUMAN TALE OF ULTIMATUM 
(By Laurence Burd) 

President Truman yesterday defended his 
seizure of the steel mills as an emergency 
step to back up this country’s global struggle 
against Communist aggression. 

At a news conference, where he made re- 
marks some of which were later modified by 
the White House, Mr, Truman drew a parallel 
between the steel seizure and previous ac- 
tions by his administration to meet Com- 
munist threats against Iran, Trieste, Korea, 
and Western Europe. 
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MENTIONS IRAN ULTIMATUM 


The President said there has been a lot of 
hooey spoken about his seizure of the steel 
mills and about the possibility of his claim- 
ing power to seize the press and radio. He 
said his steel action was an emergency one, 
and that the thought of taking over news- 
papers and radio had never occurred to him. 

Mr. Truman in an opening statement re- 
viewing these past actions created a tempo- 
rary sensation by saying that in 1945 he had 
sent a secret ultimatum to Russian Premier 
Stalin warning Russia to get her troops out 
of Iran. Under questioning the President 
said the ultimatum named a certain day by 
which the withdrawal must be made or else 
American troops would move into Iran. 

The President told newsmen that his ulti- 
matum to Stalin had never been published 
and that he would not release it at this time. 

NO ULTIMATUM, SAYS AIDE 

Two hours later, however, the White House 
said that no ultimatum as far as it knew, 
had been sent by Mr. Truman to Stalin. 

Assistant Presidential Press Secretary 
Roger Tubby told newsmen that Mr. Truman 
had been referring to this country’s leader- 
ship in 1946 (instead of 1945) in urging the 
withdrawal of Soviet troops from Iran. 

Tubby said a “strong note” was sent by 
this Government to Russia through regular 
channels March 6, 1946, making our position 
“perfectly plain” as to Iran. The note, 
signed by State Secretary Byrnes, was pub- 
lished March 7. The Russians withdrew 
from Iran in May 1946, Tubby noted. He 
said there was no trace of any other note 
that Mr. Truman might have had in mind. 

Asked about the President's reference to 
an ultimatum setting a deadline for Rus- 
sla's withdrawal, Tubby said the President 
may have had in mind the March 2, 1946, 
date cited in the note as the time by which 
Russia had agreed to get out of Iran, 


MORE CLARIFICATION 


Tubby also clarified Mr. Truman’s press 
conference remarks about Trieste. Mr. Tru- 
man had said that in 1946, according to his 
memory, Yugoslavia threatened to move into 
Trieste, and that he ordered the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet into that area and had General 
Eisenhower move three American divisions 
into northern Italy. After that, he said, 
there was no Yugoslav march on Trieste. 

Tubby said the Trieste maneuver came in 
the spring of 1945 rather than 1946. Tubby 
explained that Yugoslavia had occupied Tri- 
este for 40 days starting in April, and had 
withdrawn in May after the United States 
and Britain demanded the evacuation and 
American troops were alerted to move in, if 
necessary. 

DEFENDS IGNORING TAFT-HARTLEY LAW 


Under news conference questioning about 
his defense of the steel seizure, Mr. Truman 
said the move in the House to impeach him 
was a political proposition. He said Con- 
gress has a right to take the action if it wants 
to, but that he has a pretty good defense. 

The President said he had twice asked 
Congress for advice on how to meet the steel 
question, but that all the advice he got was 
that he had done wrong and ought to be 
impeached. 

Asked why he did not invoke the Taft- 
Hartley law to postpone a steel strike for 
80 days, Mr. Truman replied that the union 
had already postponed a scheduled steel 
strike for 99 days at his request, and that it 
would have been unfair to ask them to put 
it off another 80 days. 0 

He said there has been a lot of hooey the 
last few days about seizure of the steel mills 
and proposals to seize newspapers and radio 
stations. 

Mr. Truman declared that he has been 
thoroughly misquoted regarding what was 
said about any Government action toward 
newspapers or radio stations. 
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He said that he never stated that he had 
any intention of seizing newspapers or radio 
stations, and never made even such an im- 
plication. 

Furthermore, he said he had never even 
thought of such a thing in relation to a 
question asked him at last week’s news 
conference which was attended by several 
hundred newspaper editors. 

He declared the reason for the steel seizure 
was because the United States is in the midst 
of one of the greatest emergencies the coun- 
try has ever faced. 


DENIES ULTIMATUM 


Untrep Nations, New York, April 24.— 
Former Secretary of State Byrnes said today 
there never were any ultimatums issued 
either outside or inside the United Nations 
in dealing with Russian troops in Iran, or 
with Yugoslavia on Trieste. 

The Governor of South Carolina made the 
comment by telephone when questioned 
about President Truman's controversial news 
conference earlier in the day. 

Byrnes said the closest the United States 
ever came to an ultimatum was to warn 
the Russians that it would support Iran’s 
complaint to the U. N. if the Red army re- 
mained in Iran in violation of the Tehran 
agreement, 

The governor said: 

“This action I took with the full support 
of the President.” 


[From the Washington Evening Star of April 
24, 1952] 

TRUMAN LIKENS STEEL SEIZURE TO ACTION ON 
Inan—Correction Is ISSUED AFTER HE 
‘TELLS oF “ULTIMATUM” TO STALIN 

(By Joseph A. Fox) 

President Truman said today he sent an 
ultimatum to Premier Stalin in 1945 or in 
1946 and forced the withdrawal of Soviet 
forces from Iran. But the White House later 
issued a statement saying that the President 
actually had addressed no ultimatum to the 
Russian leader and that his comment re- 
ferred to a State Department message dis- 
patched on March 6, 1946. 

In attempting to straighten out a mix-up, 
the White House statement also said the 
note had been made public at the time of 
its dispatch through the State Department. 
President Truman had told reporters at his 
mews conference they were hearing some 
hitherto undisclosed history. 

The news conference statement was made 
as he was defending his course in seizing the 
steel industry and as he told of other in- 
stances where he had taken action to cope 
with emergencies. 


TERMS STEEL TALK “HOOEY” 


The President prefaced his news confer- 
ence with the statement that there had been 
a lot of hooey in talk about the steel seizure, 
He said this also applied to what some mem- 
bers of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors thought was assertion of his powers 
to seize press and radio at a news conference 

` a week ago. 

The later White House statement also said 
that the President's comment about halting 
a threatened march on Trieste by Marshall 
Tito’s Yugoslavian forces actually related to 
@ demand by the United Kingdom and the 
United States on the Yugoslavs to terminate 
their occupation of Trieste in May 1945, 

The President had told reporters he did 
not remember whether it was 1945 or 1946 
that he had directed the ultimatum to Sta- 
lin. Nearly 2 hours after the press confer- 
ence had ended, Roger Tubby, assistant press 
secretary, called reporters to his office and 
said a question had arisen as to the Presi- 
dent’s use of the word “ultimatum,” and 
then he added: 

“The President was using the term in a 
nontechnical, layman's sense, referring to 
United States leadership in the United Na- 
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tions—particularly the Security Council— 

and through diplomatic channels in the 

spring of 1946, which was a major factor in 

iy about the Soviet withdrawal from 
an.” 


TELLS OF 1946 ROLE 


Mr. Tubby then explained a note from the 
United States to the Soviet Government vee 
forwarded on March 6, 1946, 
position perfectly plain with respect to the 
situation in Iran.” 

The trouble was occasioned by Russia’s 
refusal to get wartime forces out of Iran 
and instead setting up a puppet regime in 
the northern part of the oil-rich country. 

Mr. Tubby said that the note was pub- 
lished on March 7 and “as you probably re- 
call, the Russians then withdrew their troops 
from Iran in May 1946.“ 

Mr. Tubby said he thought the President 
had in mind, speaking of ultimatum, the 
note that this country had sent to Russia, 
plus other action taken in conjunction with 
our allies. 

Mr. Tubby also said that the President’s 
reference to a certain date by which Rus- 
sia was told to get out of Iran or face action 
by the United States actually had reference 
to the dead line for evacuation of Iran by for- 
eign troops which had earlier been agreed 
to. Under an Allied agreement to which 
Russia was a party, Allied forces were to be 
removed within 6 months after the war. 

“Did the President send a personal mes- 
sage to Stalin asking him to get out on a 
certain date?” a reporter asked. 

“I don’t believe he did,” Mr. Tubby said. 

Mr. Tubby also said “that is my under- 
standing,” when he was asked: “The Presi- 
dent has not given us anything at this 
conference that has not been published?” 


ARMED STRENGTH CITED 


In his news conference discussion, Mr. 
Truman had said the Russian leader com- 
plied, because at that time the United States 
had Army and Navy forces on hand to back 
up the demand. 

Mr. Truman also asserted that on one oc- 
casion Marshal Tito had been warned against 
a threatened march on Trieste. The Presi- 
dent said he ordered the Mediterranean 
Fleet into that area and there was no march. 

While he refused pointedly to deny any 
claim to power to seize press and radio, the 
President said he had never had any idea 
of seizing either press or radio and he con- 
ceded that would be a very difficult in- 
dustry for the Government to run. 

Mr. Truman also cited examples in history 
of other Presidents acting boldly in emer- 
gencies, He mentioned Jefferson’s Louisi- 
ana Purchase, Tyler’s annexation of Texas 
and the purchase of Alaska in the Johnson 
administration. 

The President's dissertation on the pow- 
ers of his office followed a reference to his 
news conference a week ago in which mem- 
bers of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors participated. 

SAME INHERENT POWERS 

At that time he was asked if the same 
inherent powers he said he was exercising 
in taking over steel, also could be used to 
take over press and radio. 

His response left many of the audience 
with the impression he was claiming such 
power. 

Starting today’s news conference, he read 
a brief statement in which he declared that 
there had been a lot of hooey about Presi- 
dential seizure of press and radio after last 
week's conference. 

He added that the President of the United 
States has great inherent power to meet great 
emergencies, but until such an emergency 
arises these powers cannot be defined. 

Quietly then, the President continued that 
the threat of a steel shut-down confronted 
this country with one of the greatest emer- 
gencies in its history, 
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OTHER EMERGENCIES RECALLED 

Then he began to relate other emergencies 
the country has faced in his nearly 7 years 
in office. 

In 1945, he said (later he explained it 
might have been 1946) he sent an ultimatum 
to the Soviet Union to get out of Iran— 
which he called Persia. 

The Soviet got out, he said grimly, because 
this Government was in a position to enforce 
its demands. 

A little later he amplified that we had an 
Army and Navy that was mohbilized—and 
that is what we are trying to get now, not for 
aggression, but for peace. 

Mr. Truman said the ultimatum was con- 
tained in a message directly to Premier Stalin 
and set a date to get his forces out of Iran. 

The President was asked if he could cite 
some instances where Presidents exercised 
unusual powers in an emergency. 

He responded that the reporters should 
read history and he commented that when 
these powers had been exercised the country 
had not been hurt. 

JEFFERSON’S PURCHASE RECALLED 

Citing instances where his predecessors 
had taken unusual action, the President said 
Jefferson had spent $15,000,000 for the great- 
est addition ever made to this country. 

Then he said Tyler agreed to the annexa- 
tion of Texas. 

He recalled that James K. Polk was respon- 
sible for the annexation of territory second 
only to the Louisiana purchase. 

The annexation of California was in Polk's 
time. 

Then Mr. Truman said there was a Secre- 
tary of State named Seward responsible for 
the purchase of Alaska. 

Recalling that this territory was described 
as “Seward’s ice box,” Mr. Truman said that 
he imagines the assets there today are a 
thousand times the sum paid for the 
territory. 

Lincoln, Mr. Truman said, exercised great 
powers to meet emergencies and so did 
Roosevelt. 

Mr. Truman said he wasn’t lecturing but 
he wanted to tell the reporters some of the 
interesting things that had happened. 


[From the Washington Daily News] 
THE PRESIDENT’s Hasty WorDs 


When a President speaks on matters of 
grave importance, his words carry the weight 
of gospel. The world listens. 

When a President does not, then, literally 
speak gospel, he creates alarm, confusion, 
embarrassment for himself and his country, 
and possibly serious international complica- 
tions. 

Mr. Truman told his press conference yes- 
terday that in 1945 he had sent Stalin an 
ultimatum to get Russian troops out of Iran 
by a fixed date. And, he said, they got out. 
He said this news never before had been 
published. 

Two hours later, the White House press 
secretaries called reporters and corrected the 
President’s statements. They said that actu- 
ally what happened was that the State De- 
partment sent a note to Russia. It was not 
a direct message from Mr. Truman to Stalin. 
They said the incident occurred in 1946, not 
1945, and that the note was published the 
day after it was sent. 

The White House press secretaries also 
explained that Russian troops were with- 
drawn from Iran under terms of an earlier 
Allied agreement. 

Now, the White House press conference 
is an intelligent, useful, democratic insti- 
tution—standard to American procedure. 
It is the American public’s most direct con- 
tact with its President—something no other 
people in the world enjoy. 

But the stature of the Presidential office 
is such that no occupant can afford the 
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luxury of off-the-cuff, snappy comments 
which his own staff later must water down. 

World affairs are complex and delicate 
enough, without being inflamed by incompe- 
tent or reckless statements. 


America Has A PUPPET PRESIDENT—TRUMAN 
PULLED IN EvERY DIRECTION BY RADICAL 
ADVISERS; SOME OF His STATEMENTS CAN BE 
PROVED UNTRUE 

(By David Lawrence) 


America today has a puppet President, 
a man who is pulled and hauled in every 
direction by radical advisers and who does 
not himself have the capacity to understand 
the fundamentals of the American indus- 
trial system. 

Several of the important statements made 
to a Nation-wide audience by the President 
over the radio were misleading. His mistakes 
are errors of judgment, inexperience, and 
gullibility. 

Yet some of the key statements he did 
make are nevertheless untrue. They are 
easily proved to be untrue. What's more, 
Mr. Truman did not tell all of the truth. 
He omitted some of the most essential points 
that have brought on the steel dispute— 
points which, for political reasons, may have 
been wise to omit but which certainly, on 
the basis of candor, the American people 
have the right to expect from their Presi- 
dent. Not a word was said by him about 
the Government’s official pressure on the 
steel companies to force workers to join 
unions or lose their jobs or what this has 
to do with the war emergency. Yet this 
is one of the main factors in the whole dis- 
pute. 

Here are Mr. Truman’s key statements and 
the facts about them: 

Untruth No. 1: The President said the steel 
industry was making a profit of $19.50 a ton 
and that “on top of that, they can get a price 
increase of close to $3 a ton under the Cape- 
hart amendment.” He thus adds up to a 
possible $22-a-ton profit. 

Truth No. 1: The steel companies are not 
making a profit of $19.50 per ton, because 
the Government takes away in taxes an aver- 
age of somewhere between 60 and 70 cents 
out of every dollar. Profits are what com- 
panies have left after, and not before, taxes 
are paid. 

Untruth No. 2: The President said that “If 
all the recommendations of the Wage Board 
were put into effect, they would cost the in- 
dustry about $4 or $5 a ton,” and “If the steel 
companies absorbed every penny of the wage 
increase, they would still be making profits 
of $17 or $18 a ton.” This figure is obtained 
evidently by subtracting $4 to $5 of cost from 
$22 of alleged profits. 

Truth No. 2: If the companies absorbed 
the increased costs, it would extend not only 
to their own wage increases but to the costs 
of the materials they buy—a figure far in 
excess of $5 a ton and close to $12 a ton—and 
if they absorbed all costs and these were 
only, as the President says, from $4 to $5 a 
ton, the steel companies would not be mak- 
ing a profit of $17 or 818 a ton, because that’s 
before taxes. Using the 70 percent yardstick 
for tax rates—normal and excess profits—the 
profit would actually be about $5.20 per ton. 

Untruth No. 8: The President said that a 
profit of $17 to $18 a ton is high and that in 
the 3 years before Korea—1947, 1948, and 
1949—steel profits averaged a little better 
than $11 a ton, so he declares that “the com- 
panies could absorb this wage increase en- 
tirely out of profits and still be making much 
higher profits than they made in the three 
prosperous years before Korea.” 

Truth No. 3: The $11 a ton profit was be- 
fore taxes and in the 3 years before Korea 
the Federal corporation taxes were only about 
38 percent on every profit dollar, so that 62 
percent of the $11 or $6.82 a ton in those 
years was retained as a profit. Just how 
$5.20 profit per ton after Korea is better than 
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$6.82 a ton before Korea is hard to under- 
stand. Nor were there such inflationary 
prices in the items bought by the steel com- 
panies in the pre-Korean period as there are 
today. The purchasing power of the com- 
pany's dollar has gone down. The cost of 
living for the investor’s dollar has risen, too. 

The President paid no attention whatso- 
ever to the need for replacement money for 
expansion and for the need of the steel 
companies to complete the biggest building 
program of steel plants ever carried on in 
the history of the world. Not a word was 
spoken by the President about this essen- 
tial requirement for profits. Nor did the 
President tell the American people what he 
was advocating was that virtualy $1,000,000,- 
000 of extra wage increases should be paid 
out to one group of citizens and the Fed- 
eral revenues of 70 percent of that sum— 
namely, $700,000,000—should be sacrificed by 
using tax money to pay those wage increases, 
This can only mean that Mr. Truman is will- 
ing to transfer the burden of raising $700, 
000,000 to all taxpayers, including workers 
in other industries. 

The President told the American people 
that the Taft-Hartley Act's machinery would 
be of no help because the country would 
have to sit around a week or two while 
the necessary injunctions were being ob- 
tained. The act provides a waiting period 
of 80 days, whereas, Mr, Truman argued, 
the union had already waited 99 days. This 
is a 100 percent acceptance of the union's 
view, but it isn't all of the truth. Nor is 
it a statement of the obligation to use spe- 
cific law instead of inherent powers. The 
fact is that, any time during these 99 days, 
the President could have set up a board of 
inquiry to get the facts, He did not have 
to wait till the last minute, He could have 
explored the question of price. He could 
have had an impartial board make a study 
of the facts about steel costs. 

Then American public opinion could have 
settled the strike, as it can settle all strikes, 
by siding with the union or the companies 
depending on what the real facts show. 
As it is, Mr. Truman has succeeded in dis- 
seminating many false statements. He has 
destroyed confidence in the fairness of his 
administration. He has delivered a body 
blow to the cause of individual enterprise 
and to the financial stability of privately 
owned companies in America. He has dem- 
onstrated what a dictatorship can do in free 
America when a Chief Executive blunders 
recklessly and then goes from the frying 
pan into the fire. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
quest that the amendment be separated; 
it is in two parts. I request that a sepa- 
rate vote be had on each part. 

Mr. WALTER. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man, because it is one amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Mutter) there 
were—ayes 8, noes 53. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FARRINGTON, Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FARRINGTON: 
On page 150, strike out the period at the end 
of paragraph (10) of section 353 and insert 
in lieu thereof a colon and the following: 
“Provided, That subsections (b) and (c) of 
section 404 of the Nationality Act of 1940, as 
amended (U. S. C., 1946 ed., title 8, subsecs. 
(b) and (c) of sec. 804), shall not be held to 
have been applicable to persons defined in 
these subsections.” 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, 
this is the last of three amendments to 
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this bill that I have offered to cover 
problems that are unique to the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. The bill as reported 
provides that the provisions of the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940 relating to residence 
in a foreign state shall not apply to per- 
sons who acquire their American citizen- 
ship by act of Congress. This covers 
those individuals who received their 
American citizenship under the terms of 
the Hawaiian Organic Act of 1900. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
restore American citizenship to a small 
group of persons who originally acquired 
their citizenship under the terms of the 
Hawaiian Organic Act and are now held 
to have lost it by reason of having vio- 
lated sections 404 (b) and (c) of the 
Nationality Act of 1940. 

The Hawaiian Organic Act of 1900 
granted American citizenship to all per- 
sons who were citizens of the Republic 
of Hawaii. Among these are a very 
small number who are now held to have 
lost their citizenship because they have 
resided continuously for more than 3 
years in the country of their birth or 
resided continuously for more than 5 
years in another foreign country. 

The position of the immigration au- 
thorities is that they are naturalized 
rather than natural-born citizens, and 
therefore subject to section 404 (b) and 
(c) of the Nationality Act of 1940. 

The injustice of applying this provi- 
sion of the Nationality Act to those who 
have received United States citizenship 
by act of Congress has been recognized 
by the committee. Paragraph 10 on 
page 150 of the bill reported by the com- 
mittee provides that these requirements 
of the Nationality Act of 1940 shall not 
apply to these citizens. 

This provision, however, is not retro- 
active and therefore does not cover those 
individuals who have already lost their 
citizenship for this reason. 

The number involved is extremely 
small. I know personally of only two 
such individuals, but have been told 
there are as many as nine. 

In the two cases with which I am 
familiar the individuals were not aware 
of the fact that they were classified as 
naturalized citizens and required to meet 
the residence provisions of the National- 
ity Act of 1940. They have, therefore, 
inadvertently lost their American citi- 
zenship. 

The injustice which they have suffered 
has already been recognized by Con- 
gress. In the last session, the House 
adopted a bill I introduced on January 
3, 1949, to restore American citizenship 
to this group. The bill was amended 
to apply to a similar problem that had 
arisen in Puerto Rico. Complications 
resulted which caused so much delay that 
consideration of the legislation in the 
other body was not taken before ad- 
journment of the last Congress. 

In this Congress I introduced H. R. 
1735 to accomplish the same objective 
and was informed by the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Immigration and 
Naturalization of the House Judiciary 
Committee that in the omnibus immigra- 
tion bill that he had introduced provision 
was made that persons who became 
citizens of Hawaii by collective natural- 
ization would not be subject to loss of 
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nationality through prolonged residence 
abroad. 

I understand, however, that unless the 
amendment I have proposed is adopted 
this provision will not be retroactive and 
will not cover the cases of the individuals 
whose problems I aim to correct. I, 
therefore, offer this amendment in the 
hope that this will provide a means for 
solving this problem. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. If I understand the 
gentleman’s amendment correctly—and 
I have just seen it for the first time—if 
adopted naturalized Americans would be 
permitted to return to the country from 
which they came without loss or danger 
of losing their citizenship; is that right? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. It would restore 
citizenship to those individuals who de- 
rived their citizenship under the Hawai- 
ian Organic Act and have been held to 
have lost it as a result of having resided 
in a foreign state 3 or 5 years. This is 
to cover a very limited group, not more 
than two people that I know of—who 
without realizing that the law applied to 
them remained abroad longer than they 
should and have in consequence of this 
been held by the State Department to 
have lost their citizenship. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Would that be regard- 
less of their activities while abroad? 
Would activities of certain characters be 
of sufficient importance to cancel citizen- 
ship and would the gentleman’s amend- 
ment do away with that requirement? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. No. My amend- 
ment covers only residence abroad. The 
Nationality Act of 1940 provides that if 
you are a naturalized citizen and live in 
a foreign state 5 years or more or in a 
foreign state which is the state of your 
origin for more than 3 years, then you 
lose your citizenship. 

Mr. CELLER. We have other provi- 
sions that if during that period you voted 
in a plebiscite or in an election in a for- 
eign land that automatically cancels your 
citizenship. Would the gentleman's 
amendment interfere with that? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. It would relate 
only to the residential provisions. This 
was studied by members of the com- 
mittee staff. The House in adopting a 
bill which I introduced in the last Con- 
gress, approved the principle of this 
proposition and in a letter which was ad- 
dressed to me, early in this Congress, the 
chairman said provision would be made 
in the bill to take care of these people. 
It has done this, excepting only those 
who have already lost their citizenship. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. There are other natu- 
ralized citizens. They have secured 
their naturalization papers here and 
have gone back to Italy or to some other 
place and have remained for 5 years or 
more, They have lost their citizenship. 

Mr, FARRINGTON. That is right. 
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Mr. MASON. Now, would the gentle- 
man’s amendment cover them? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. This amend- 
ment covers only the individuals who 
were granted American citizenship un- 
der the Hawaiian Organic Act of 1900. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. This applies only to 
those citizens who acquired citizenship 
collectively; is that the distinction? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. That is right; 
by act of Congress. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, then this 
would give those who acquired citizen- 
ship collectively a preference over those 
who acquired citizenship individually. 

Mr. WALTER. That is correct. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I think that that 
is a situation that is not likely to occur 
again. The people who were citizens 
of the Republic of Hawaii and were given 
American citizenship under the Hawaiian 
Organic Act did not realize that their 
status was that of naturalized citizens 
rather than of natural-born citizens. 

Mr. MASON. Some of our naturalized 
citizens did not realize that by living 
abroad 5 years or more, they lost their 
citizenship automatically. They did not 
know the law; they did not realize it. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. That is possible. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Can the gentle- 
man tell us where these citizens have 
been living for the most part? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. The two of whom 
I have knowledge are of the Chinese 
race. One of them is a physician, and 
he is back in Honolulu, but because he 
lost his citizenship he is unable to prac- 
tice medicine. The other is still in China 
attempting to return to this country. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. It seems to me 
the gentleman is making a reasonable 
request. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I have ab- 
solutely no objection to the gentleman’s 
amendment; I am just trying to clarify 
in my own mind what it means, and if 
it only covers 5 or 10 or a limited num- 
ber, why I have no objection to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
Delegate from Hawaii has expired. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man be permitted to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to take this opportunity to express 
to the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
WALTER] and to the members of his 
committee, my very great appreciation 
for the consideration that they have 
shown me on all occasions. Despite the 
fact that they have not seen fit to ap- 
prove some of the proposals I have made, 
they have never disapproved them with- 
out the most careful and thoughtful 
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consideration. I am very conscious of 
the fact that there is probably no Mem- 
ber of the House who has presented to 
this committee more private bills than I 
have. I have not done this by choice, 
but because it was my duty to do so. The 
patience with which the members of the 
committee have considered this legisla- 
tion and the problems of immigration 
that are peculiar to the Pacific area is 
something for which we of Hawaii will 
always be grateful. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say also that 
the chairman of the subcommittee won 
for himself a permanent place in the 
hearts and in the history of the people 
of Hawaii by the unusually fine work he 
did as chairman of the subcommittee of 
the Un-American Activities Committee 
of this House that investigated the prob- 
lem of communism in Hawaii in 1950. 
In all my years in Congress I have never 
seen the proceedings of a committee con- 
ducted with greater skill, in better spirit, 
or with more constructive results than 
was that of this subcommittee. I am 
happy indeed to have this occasion, 
therefore, to express to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania on behalf of myself 
and of the people of Hawaii our appre- 
ciation for all he has done for us. 

In conclusion I want to express my 
gratitude also to the members of the 
staff of the Judiciary Committee Sub- 
committee on Immigration. The assist- 
ance of both Mr. Besterman and Mr. 
Benn, as well as others on the staff, have 
been invaluable to my office in meeting 
the many problems involving the im- 
migration and naturalization laws that 
are constantly arising in Hawaii. I want 
them to know that the appreciation we 
feel for their assistance is a very genu- 
ine one. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not in opposition 
to the amendment offered by the Dele- 
gate from Hawaii. According to the 
best evidence available there will not be 
more than a handful of people affected. 
But I do take this time for the purpose 
of calling the attention of the House to 
the misstatements contained in an ad 
that appears in yesterday’s New York 
Times. Somebody is trying to force me 
to tell what is in back of the opposition 
to this immigration bill. Perhaps I 
ought to do it, but at the moment I am 
going to refrain from doing so. But I 
do want to point out the misstatements 
in this ad. The first is that the bill 
under consideration would continue to 
waste these visas. Is it proper to call 
waste the fact that people do not 
avail themselves of the opportunity to 
come to the United States? I do not 
think so. The ad goes on to state that 
the bill itself adds new racial discrim- 
inations. It says that these bills are 
designed to exclude Negroes by dras- 
tically reducing immigration from colo- 
nies in the Western Hemisphere. That 
just is not true. Of course, the effect of 
giving to colonies the same quota num- 
bers that commonwealth countries have 
will affect the number of Jamaicans com- 
ing to the United States, but it is not 
anti-Negro because the same principle is 
being applied to all the people who 
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otherwise want to come and can come, 
regardless of their color. 

The third item in this ad states that 
the bill further restricts immigration by 
subjecting victims of religious persecu- 
tion to literacy requirements. 

Now let us see. I called members of 
the Displaced Persons Commission to 
ascertain how many aliens were ex- 
cluded under the Displaced Persons Act, 
under which we had as of today received 
nearly 340,000 people, and found that 
not one single person was refused ad- 
mission because of being illiterate. The 
provision in the original law was placed 
there during the period of the czarist 
regime when many people in Russia and 
in subjugated Poland were illiterate, be- 
cause they were barred from schools. 
They could not read or write their own 
language. Under present-day condi- 
tions, however, there have been no rejec- 
tions for many years of people because 
of illiteracy. They have all been able to 
read or write their own language. The 
requirement is not, as it perhaps ought 
to be, that they be able to read and write 
in the English language, but merely that 
they know simple words and phrases in 
some language or dialect. 

Mr, RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. In just a moment. I 
want to complete this thought. 

Mr. RANKIN, I want to know who 
signed that ad. 

Mr. WALTER. I will tell the gentle- 
man who signed it. He can guess, and 
he would not miss by many. 

The second section of that same para- 
graph says: 

By eliminating professors from quota- 
exempt status and by continuing the use of 
the outdated census year of 1920 as a basis 
for immigration allocations. 


Actually, wherever a professor is 
needed, as we said yesterday, he is put 
at the top, at the very top, of the priori- 
ties. 

The last charge is that the bill pro- 
vides many new, unreasonable, and ar- 
bitrary bases for deportation. The only 
new ground is aimed at Mr. Adonis, and 
those professional gamblers who cannot 
be touched under existing deportation 
law because they have violated but cer- 
tain State laws. Those people ought to 
be ‘deported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania be permitted to pro- 
ceed for five additional minutes, in order 
to complete his statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. I have about complet- 
ed my statement, except that this last 
paragraph goes further and says: 

The bills eliminate the statute of limita- 
tions in many instances and create numer- 
ous grounds for deportation not easily sub- 
ject to judicial review. 


The bill creates only one new ground, 
not numerous grounds, and by express 
provision reinstates the applicability of 
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section 10 of the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act, which gives judicial review 
from every administrative decision. 

As far as the elimination of the stat- 
ute of limitations is concerned, that, too, 
is not the fact, but we do make it much 
easier to deport those people who did 
not take the oath of allegiance to the 
United States in good faith, people who 
were Communists and who when they 
took the oath of allegiance were Com- 
munists. There are many of that sort 
in the United States. I hope that before 
very long the FBI can complete its ex- 
amination of the records of certain of 
these people because, as many of you 
know, particularly those of you who were 
on the Subcommittee on Immigration 
on their trip to Berlin several years ago, 
the United States has in its possession 
the Berlin document center. In that 
center is a complete record of the politi- 
cal affiliations and activity of people who 
were in Germany, and who are now in 
the United States. It may well be that 
some of those people have initiated this 
campaign because they are afraid that 
at some time or another they are going 
to have to leave our shores and return 
to Germany. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. HAND. I agree most heartily with 
most of the things the gentleman has 
said. It does seem to me tha the bill 
goes a little bit further than the gen- 
tleman has suggested in eliminating the 
statute of limitations. 

Mr. WALTER. In what respect? 

Mr. HAND. In the respect, for ex- 
ample, if I understand the bill, if a per- 
son comes here with a visa which is 
technically improper and lives here for 
a period of 4 or 5 years, you can under 
this bill, as I understand it, deport him 
merely because of that technicality. In 
other words, the statute of limitations 
which has been in effect under previous 
law has in such respect been eliminated 
in this bill, or at least that is my un- 
derstanding of it. 

Mr. WALTER. May I suggest that the 
gentleman read the committee report. 

Mr. HAND. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the committee report, of 
course, is about as long as Gone With the 
Wind, and I have not had a chance to 
read it. 

Mr. WALTER. The committee report 
is long because this is a very involved, 
technical, and long subject which we are 
deuling with. I think if the gentleman 
will examine that report, he will find 
no injustice can possibly be worked un- 
der the provisions of this act. 

Mr. HAND. I hope to have the oppor- 
tunity to suggest to the committee an 
amendment dealing with this question of 
deportation, and I would be glad if the 
gentleman would listen to it because I 
may well be mistaken about it. I would 
like to have his advice because I have a 
great deal of respect, as the gentleman 
knows, for his thinking on this subject. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Did the gentleman say 
who signed that document? 
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Mr. WALTER. I have tried to find out. 
I was informed this morning that there 
is the signature of George Chintong, 
president of the Chinese American Citi- 
zens National Association. There is no 
such organization. 

Mr. RANKIN. It is not signed by Joe 
Stalin then? 

Mr. WALTER. I have not noticed 
that. I do not think his name is on it. 
But this organization just does not ex- 
ist. I have checked all the sources I 
think would throw some light on it, and 
I find that many of these organizations 
are nonexistent. There appears the 
name of only one person that disturbs 
me and that is the name of Earl Harri- 
son who is dean of the law school at the 
University of Pennsylvania. I now un- 
derstand his opposition to the bill be- 
cause sometime ago he testified he did 
not think we should have a quota at all, 
and that the doors should be open to 
any number of immigrants. So that is 
apparently how they are able to induce 
that very distinguished educator to sign 
this advertisement. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say to the gen- 
tleman the reason I asked that question 
is that the advertisement sounds like 
Communist propaganda, and I think 
that is what it is. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I call my friend’s 
attention to section 212A, subdivision 10. 

Mr. WALTER. What does that sec- 
tion contain? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do this for the 
Recorp. There are some charges which 
I know are as far removed from my 
friend’s mind as anything could possibly 
be; that under that provision it delegates 
authority to foreign governments to de- 
cide what immigration visas our Ameri- 
can consuls abroad may issue on the 
ground that the immigrant may have 
served a sentence of 5 years’ imprison- 
ment for such nonpolitical functions as 
giving religious instruction to children. 
I specifically call that to the gentleman's 
attention, knowing his views, and my 
years of association with him, that there 
be disabused from the mind of anyone 
who reads the REcorp or anyone who 
does not read the Recor, but if any for- 
eign government should, for example, 
prosecute a minister or a rabbi or a priest 
or anybody else because of their religious 
views and they should receive a sentence 
of 5 years or more, that that particular 
subdivision would not cover it in any way. 

Mr. WALTER. That is almost as silly 
as the charge that a man could be ex- 
cluded from the United States for vio- 
lating a traffic ordinance. Actually, 
what that section states is that an alien 
is excludable if he has been convicted 
of two crimes, the sentence for which 
was 5 years in jail. I do not see any- 
thing unreasonable about that. It ex- 
pressly excepts the very things the gen- 
tleman is talking about. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this bill and all 
amendments thereto close at 2 o’clock. 
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The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Javits) there 
were—ayes 87, noes 11. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
may I suggest, in order that all Members 
seeking recognition within the 1-hour 
limit may be given consideration, that by 
unanimous consent the Chair may, 
within the hour time, recognize Members 
for 3 minutes, the remaining 10 minutes 
to be reserved for the committee? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, that all Members who 
seek recognition be recognized for 3 min- 
utes each, 10 minutes to be retained by 
the committee to close debate? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. That would be 
within the limitation of the 1 hour just 
agreed to? 

The CHAIRMAN. That would be 
within the limitation just agreed to. 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. Is my amend- 
ment still pending? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s 
amendment is still pending. The Chair 
will put the question very shortly. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
time taken out for voting or teller votes 
be taken out of the time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will in- 
form the gentleman that the time is 
fixed at 2 o’clock, not 1 hour. Therefore 
the answer would be in the affirmative. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair will read the names of the 
Members seeking recognition within the 
hour: Messrs, MULTER, Javits, GRAHAM, 
DOLLINGER, CHUDOFF, JUDD, CELLER, FAR- 
RINGTON, BARRETT, HAND, POWELL, JEN- 
KINS, REED of Illinois, Miss THOMPSON of 
Michigan, Mr. ZABLOCKI, and Mr. AUGUST 
H. ANDRESEN. 

The Chair will recognize Members as 
far as possible up to 2 o'clock. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is my recollec- 
tion that 10 minutes were reserved to 
the committee. Is that correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the Chair’s 
understanding. At this time the Chair 
is ready to recognize the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CHUDOFF. Will the Chair give 
preference to those Members who have 
amendments pending at the desk? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will at- 
tempt to do so if Members having 
amendments will state, when seeking 
recognition, that they have an amend- 
ment at the desk, 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. How 
much time will each Member have? 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the request 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
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each Member will be recognized for 3 
minutes up until 2 o’clock. We will try 
to accommodate the complete list. 

Mr. CELLER. That is not quite accu- 
rate, may I say. Ten minutes were re- 
served to the members of the Judiciary 
Committee, 

The CHAIRMAN. That is correct, but 
including that, each Member will have 
3 minutes. 

Is the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr, 
Jupp] in the Chamber? 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 1 

Mr. FARRINGTON. Does the Chair 
intend to put the amendment offered by 
the Delegate from Hawaii? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will put 
the question. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Delegate from Hawaii. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. ARMSTRONG) 
there were—ayes 39, noes 5. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Inas- 
much as it appears that most of these 
amendments, or practically all of them, 
have come from the other side and are 
all being voted down, is there any way 
by which they could all be offered at 
once and voted on? 

The CHAIRMAN. By unanimous con- 
sent the Committee can work its will, 
and the Chair is but the servant of the 
Committee. Does the gentleman pro- 
pound a consent request? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all the amendments be read and then 
voted on. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Javits: Page 
154, after title III, add at the end thereof 
a new section, as follows: 

“VISA REVIEW BOARD 

“Src. 361. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Department of State a Visa Review 
Board (hereinafter referred to as ‘the Board’) 
which shall be composed of three members 
to be appointed by the Secretary of State. 
Persons appointed to the Board shall be se- 
lected solely on the basis of their experience 
and qualifications, and shall be charged with 
no functions other than those vested in the 
Board. The Board shall have authority, as 
provided in this section, to review the case 
of any alien or person claiming to be a cit- 
izen of the United States who has been 
denied an immigration visa by any consular 
officer.” 

“(b) Whenever a consular officer shall deny 
an immigration visa to any alien on the 
ground of ineligibility under section 212 (a), 
the Board shall, as provided in this section, 
review the decision of such officer upon the 
request of any person, institution, firm, or- 
ganization, or governmental agency upon 
whose petition a quota or nonquota immi- 
gration status or a preference was granted 
or accorded to such alien, made within 90 
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days after such alien has been notified of 
the denial of a visa. A consular officer shall 
inform any alien who has been found vy 
him to be ineligible for a visa under sec- 
tion 212 (a) of his right to a review under 
this section. A request for review by any 
person, institution, firm, organization, or 
governmental agency in behalf of any alien 
who has been denied a visa shall be made 
in writing to the Board and may be accom- 
panied by an affidavit signed by such person, 
or an officer of such institution, firm, or- 
ganization, or agency, setting forth any facts 
which have a bearing upon such alien's eli- 
gibility for a visa. Upon receipt of any such 
request the Board shall notify the consular 
officer with respect to whose decision a re- 
view is sought, and, upon receiving such 
notice, such officer shall promptly forward 
to the Board a concise statement of the ma- 
terial facts upon which he based his de- 
cision to deny a visa in the case of such 
alien, and which statement shall indicate 
whether such alien would be entitled, except 
for his decision with respect to ineligibility, 
to a nonquota immigration visa under para- 
graphs (A) to (G) of section 101 (a) (27). 

“(c) The Board shall, upon request as 
provided in subsection (b), review the de- 
cision of a consular officer denying a visa 
to any alien who, except for such decision, 
would be eligible for a nonquota immigra- 
tion visa under paragraphs (A) to (G) of 
section 101 (a) (27). The Board may upon 
request as provided in subsection (b), re- 
view the decision of a consular officer in 
the case of any other alien whenever in its 
sound discretion it shall determine that such 
review is necessary or desirable to secure 
uniform interpretations and applications of 
the provisions of this act, or to achieve a 
correct interpretation and application of 
the provisions of this act, or to achieve a 
correct interpretation and application of 
such provisions in the case of an alien. The 
Board may, at any time after granting a 
request for review, obtain from a consular 
Officer such further information, together 
with certified copies of such documents, re- 
ports, records, and other data, which are 
available to or obtainable by such officer, 
as it may deem necessary to enable it to 
properly review the case of any alien who 
has been denied a visa by such officer. The 
Board may, at any time after receiving a 
request for review and the statement of a 
consular officer submitted as a result of 
such request for review, obtain from such 
officer such further information as it may 
deem necessary to enable it to decide whether 
to grant the request for review in the case 
of any alien. 

“(d) In reviewing the decision of a con- 
sular officer denying a visa to an alien, the 
Board shall hear testimony and receive evi- 
dence from (1) any official of the Govern- 
ment requesting the privilege to be heard 
with respect to a matter pending before the 
Board, and (2) the person, or representa- 
tives of the institution, firm, or organization, 
if any, upon whose petition a quota or non- 
quota immigration status or a preference 
was granted or accorded to an alien with 
respect to whose case the Board has granted 
a review. 

“(e) In reviewing the decision of any 
consular officer denying a visa to an alien, 
the Board shall consider all the informa- 
tion before it with respect to such alien, 
and shall give due consideration to the rea- 
sons set forth by such officer for his denial 
of a visa. The decision of the Board shall 
be concurred in by at least two members, 
and shall affirm or overrule the decision of 
such officer. If the Board shall overrule the 
decision of a consular officer with respect to 
the eligibility of an alien for a visa under 
this act such officer shall, upon notification 
by the Board, promptly cause the visa to 
be issued to such alien which would have 
been issued except for his decision that such 
alien was inadmissible therefor under such 
section.” 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment deals with a very difficult 
situation for many Americans, not just 
for aliens. 

As you will see from this bill, the con- 
sular officer in every small place or large 
place in the world has absolute and un- 
trammeled jurisdiction to deny any 
alien a visa. For example by the new 
section 212 (a) (27) a consular officer 
can deny an alien a visa if he does not 
think he is good for the United States, 
that is, solely, principally, or incidental- 
ly to engege in activities which would 
be prejudicial to the public interest. 

It seems to me that we should have 
some opportunity if any American citi- 
zen or organization should sponsor an 
alien to review that finding by the local 
consular officer, who is not bound now, 
in my view, and I think that is clear 
from the bill almost in any way at all, 
except by his own discretion. If he 
thinks the fellow is good for the United 
States and he meets all the other re- 
quirements he says Ves“; if not, he says 
“No,” and that is the end of it, except 
possibly if a Member of Congress com- 
plains he might get the State Depart- 
ment to pay some attention to him. 

All this amendment does is to set up 
a Visa Review Board of three within the 
State Department to which any Ameri- 
can citizen or organization can appeal 
if he believes an alien he has spon- 
sored should receive a visa. If that Visa 
Review Board finds that according to the 
law the consular officer erred, it may re- 
verse the consular officer. That is the 
simplest kind of justice. 

The consular officers are located in all 
the highways and byways of the world. 
They may not even be aware at a par- 


ticular time of what is the latest atti-. 


tude or the latest point of view of the 
State Department; yet their denial of a 
visa to an alien or even to a nonquota 
immigrant which they have the power to 
do is absolute and final. I should doubt 
that even they would want such final 
power from my personal knowledge of 
scores of these hard-working and dis- 
tinguished public servants. 

I think that is an elementary question 
and we ought to create some machinery 
to take care of it. We put in an amend- 
ment providing for an Immigration Ap- 
peals Board and I think that exactly the 
same reason exists to vote favorably 
upon this amendment for a Visa Review 
Board. 

I wish to emphasize that it does not 
affect our domestic operations on visas 
and passports but only the visa powers 
abroad. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Javits]. 

Mr. Chairman, under the provisions of 
this amendment it would permit every 
alien to have his case brought to this 
country for final disposition. He could 
go before the visa review board, he could 
then take an appeal to the courts, and 
we would be clogged up for months and 
months with these matters. It would 
mean additional Federal judges. 

XCVIII- 279 
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Mr. Chairman, I oppose the amend- 
ment and ask that it be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the genile- 
man from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Mur rn]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
really unfortunate that the authors of 
this bill find it necessary to allow their 
pride of authorship to cause them to urge 
the defeat of every worthwhile amend- 
ment that is offered to make this a 
better bill. 

I rise at this moment, however, to tell 
you who are the persons who are alleged 
to be the minions of Joe Stalin when 
they signed the advertisement referred 
to a few moments ago by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]. I 
will add that advertisement from the 
New York Times to my remarks so that 
you can read it and compare it with the 
debate on this bill. You will then be in 
a better position to determine whether 
the statements made in the advertise- 
ment are correct. But let us not becloud 
the issue by calling names. 

Every person who signed this adver- 
tisement is a decent, law-abiding Ameri- 
can citizen, whose loyalty and patriotism 
will withstand any challenge. 

The president of the national board, 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 

The president of the Italian-American 
Labor Council. 

I will not take the time to read them 
to you. Look at them for yourself. Read 
the names of the organizations with 
which they are affiliated. None of them 
have been or could be called subversive 
or un-American. 

Here you have listed as opponents of 
this bill representatives of Protestants, 
Catholics, Jews, Moslems, Italians, 
Greeks, Lithuanians, Czechs, Poles, 
Chinese, Hungarians, Ukrainians, labor, 
management, and letters. 

I refuse to believe with the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee 
that they are silly“ and know not what 
they say. 

There are about 70 names subscribed 
to that advertisement, and I submit there 
is not a person who can be accused of 
being a Communist or pro-Communist. 
Every one of them has the security and 
the interest of this Nation at heart, and 
they urge the defeat of this bill unless 
it is amended so as to improve it and 
take out of it all of the bad things that 
you have heard about thus far and the 
many other bad things you will not have 
time to hear about because the debate 
has been cut off. I know there will be 
persons who will go through this list and 
say that some of these people are talking 
for a minority group which they repre- 
sent. Who else will speak for them? 

It is time that all of us talk out in the 
same way for the interest of this great 
Nation of ours, remembering that what 
has made it great was its assimilation of 
minorities from all over the world. Let 
us perform our duty as imposed upon us 
by the Constitution and be logical and 
fair in our approach to this matter, That 
is the only way to do justice. 
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The advertisement which appeared in 
yesterday’s New York Times follows: 


Nations, like men, sometimes find a rare 
opportunity to break away from the mis- 
takes of the past and move ahead decisively 
in a more rewarding course of action. 

An opportunity to rectify past mistakes 
and provide for a liberalization of our immi- 
gration policies has now come in Washington. 
For the first time in 28 years the United 
States Congress is considering a revision of 
our basic immigration laws. 

Decisions made today may affect our coun- 
try’s welfare and shape the destinies of 
countless human beings in the United States 
and abroad for generations to come. 


THERE ARE TWO ALTERNATIVES BEFORE CONGRESS 


One suggested course would simplify and 
humanize our present immigration laws and 
demonstrate our desire to aid the victims 
of dictatorship abroad. This is the intent 
of the Humphrey-Lehman bill (S. 2842) 
which has been introduced in the Senate 
and an identical bill introduced in the House 
of Representatives by Congressman RoosE- 
VELT (H. R. 7032). 

The other course would depart from the 
American tradition of welcome to freedom- 
loving peoples, and would enact new bar- 
riers to immigration and naturalization. 
This is proposed in the McCarran bill (S. 
2550) and the Walter bill (H. R. 5678) now 
being considered by the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 

The McCarran-Walter bills would— 

Continue to waste visas. Our immigration 
law provides for the admission of 154,000 im- 
migrants each years. Less than half that 
number have been used through the years. 
The McCarran-Walter bills retain our old- 
fashioned and inflexible quota system. 

Add new racial discriminations. These 
bills are designed to exclude Negroes by dras- 
tically reducing immigration from colonies 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

Purther restrict immigration by subjecting 
victims of religious persecution to literacy 
requirements, by eliminating professors from 
quota-exempt status, and by continuing the 
use of the outdated census year of 1920 as a 
basis for immigration allocations. 

Provide many new, unreasonable, and arbi- 

bases for deportation. The bills elimi- 
nate the statute of limitations in many in- 
stances and create numerous grounds for 
deportation not easily subject to judicial 
review. 

The Humphrey-Lehman-Roosevelt bills— 

Would not waste visas, because they pro- 
vide for a pooling of unused quotas, thus 
making our immigration system more flexi- 
ble and permitting the admission of some 
80,000 additional immigrants annually within 
the quotas of our immigration law. 

Virtualiy eliminate racial discrimination. 
The bills leave untouched present immigra- 
tion from Western Hemisphere colonies and 
do away with many objectionable racist pro- 
visions in current and projected law. 

Would liberalize immigration by using the 
1950 census as a basis for computing quotas. 
This would remove many inequities by basing 
quotas on current population statistics rather 
than the outmoded 1920 2 

Provide for fair hearings, judicial review, 
and other legal protections in accordance 
with established American traditions of fair 
play. 

(The bills referred to are long and tech- 
nical measures which cover hundreds of 
pages of legal language and numerous pro- 
visions. In the interest of space, only a few 
of these are touched upon in this advertise- 
ment.) 

The McCarran and Walter bills would sur- 
render many of our finest traditions and 
retard our efforts to rally the allies of de- 
mocracy against the Communist threat. 

The Humphrey-Lehman-Roosevelt bills 
would keep flowing an invigorating stream 
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of fresh talent, fervor, and energy which 
has contributed so much to America’s great- 
ness in the past, and would advance our 
efforts to inspire faith in democracy the 
world over. 

Wire your Congressman and Senators now 
to oppose the pending Walter and McCarran 
bills. 

Urge your Congressman to support the 
Humphrey-Lehman-Roosevelt bills. 

Act now—the bill is being debated as you 
read this ad. 

Mrs. Arthur Forrest Anderson, presi- 
dent, National Board of the YWCA; 
Luigi Antonini, president, Italian- 
American Labor Council; Richard 
Balch, president, Horrocks-Ibbotson 
Co., Utica, N. v.; Peter L. Bell, su- 
preme president, Order - of AHEPA; 
Adolf A. Berle, Jr.; Mary McLeod 
Bethune; Walter Bieringer, president, 
United Service for New Americans; 
Jacob Blaustein, president, American 
Jewish Committee; James Carey, CIO; 
Thomas Carey, New York Regional Di- 
rector, International Association of 
Machinists; Mrs. Eunice Carter; Dr. 
Jose N. Cesteros, president, Puerto 
Rican-Spanish Organizations; George 
Chintong, president, Chinese-Ameri- 
can Citizens National Association; Dr. 
Albert D. Coe, president, Massachu- 
setts Congregational Conference; Dr. 
George S. Counts, director of Foun- 
dations of Education, Teacher’s Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Prank 
Crosswaith, chairman, Negro Labor 
Committee; Morris Cukor, president, 
Hungarian-American Clubs; Dr. Rob- 
ert Cummins, general superintendent, 
Universalist Church of America; Helen 
Gahagan Douglas; Maurice N. Eisen- 
drath, president, Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations; Mrs. Katharine 
A. Engel, president, National Council 
of Jewish Women; Aloysius C. Falussy, 
director, American Hungarian Federa- 
tion; Lloyd K. Garrison; Harold J. Gib- 
bons, secretary-treasurer, Teamsters 
Local 688 (AFL); Paul Ginsburg, na- 
tional commander, Jewish War Veter- 
ans of the United States of America; 
Frank Goldman; Dr. Israel Goldstein, 
president, American Jewish Congress; 
Lester Granger; John Grigalus, vice 
president, Lithuanian American Coun- 
cil; Prof. William Haber, University of 
Michigan; Oscar Handlin, professor of 
history, Harvard University; Earl G. 
Harrison; Adolph Held, chairman, Jew- 
ish Labor Committee; Dr. Clarence 
Holmes, president, Cosmopolitan Club, 
Denver, Colo.; Lewis Hoskins, execu- 
tive secretary, American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee; Steven J. Jarema, exec- 
utive director, Urkainian American 
Congress; Alvin Johnson, president 
emeritus, New School for Social Re- 
search; Horace Kallen; Irving Kane, 
chairman, National Community Rela- 
tions Advisory Council; Prof. James 
B. Kelley, Hofstra College; John F. 
Kelley, secretary, Bartenders Union 
Local 70; James Kerney, Jr., editor, 
Trenton (N. J.) Times; Mary Kizis, 
director, Lithuanian Information Cen- 
ter; Simon G. Kramer, president, Syna- 
gogue Council of America; Prof. John 
J. Mahoney; George L. Mark, national 
commander of Polish Legion of Amer- 
ican Veterans; Joseph Mosko; Dwight 
Palmer; Clarence E. Pickett, American 
Friends Service Committee; Fortune 
Pope; Alex Rose, president, United 
Hat, Cap and Millinery International 
Union (AFL); Harold Russell, former 
national commander, AMVETS; Arthur 
Schlesinger, Sr., professor of history, 
Harvard University; Steven S. Scopas, 
Order of AHEPA; Dr. D. R. Sharpe, 
executive director, Cleveland Baptist 
Association; Dr. Leonard Simutis, 
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president, Lithuanian American Coun- 
cil; George J. Spatuzza, supreme ven- 
erable, Order Sons of Italy in Amer- 
ica; Michael Straight, national chair- 
man, American Veterans’ Committee; 
Anna Lord Strauss; Samuel A. Telsey, 
president, Hebrew Immigrant Aid So- 
ciety; John S. Thompson, president, 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., 
Newark, N. J.; Andrew Valuchek, vice 
president, Czechoslovak National 
Council; Rev. O. Walter Wagner, exec- 
utive director, Metropolitan Church 
Federation of Greater St. Louis; Ossip 
Walinsky, international president, In- 
ternational Handbag, Luggage, Belt 
and Novelty Workers Union (AFL); 
Walter White, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People; Roy Wilkins, 
administrator, National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple; Rabbi Joel Zion, Temple Emanuel, 
Denver, Colo. 

(Organizations are listed for purposes of 

identification only.) 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. POWELL. How can a person not 
or. the list get the floor in opposition to 
a measure, which was done previously to 
the Javits amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will in- 
form the gentleman that he is on the list. 

Mr. POWELL. I know. 

The CHAIRMAN. If he seeks to use 
his time at this time, he will be recog- 
nized. 

Mr. POWELL. One of the gentlemen 
in opposition to the Javits amendment 
was not on the list. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
state that that was before the time was 
fixed. 

Mr. POWELL. No; it was after the 
time was fixed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will rec- 
ognize first those Members who have 
amendments to offer. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DOLLINGER: In 
subsection 212 (b) immediately after “(b)” 
add the following: “The provisions of para- 
graph (25) of subsection (a) shall not be 
applic able to any alien who (1) is the parent, 
grandparent, spouse, daughter, or son of an 
admissible alien, or any alien lawfully ad- 
mitted for permanent residence, or any citi- 
zen of the United States, if accompanying 
such admissible alien, or coming to join such 
citizen or alien lawfully admitted, and if 
otherwise admissible; or (2) proves to the 
satisfaction of the proper immigration officer 
or to the Attorney General that he is seek- 
ing admission to the United States to avoid 
religious persecution in the country of his 
last permanent residence, whether such per- 
secution be evidenced by overt acts or by 
laws or governmental regulations that dis- 
criminate against such alien or any group to 
which he belongs because of his religious 
faith.” 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Chairman, 
this is an amendment to section 212 (a), 
subdivision 25, with respect to the lit- 
eracy of aliens seeking admission to our 
country. The purpose of this amend- 
ment is to restore the provisions of ex- 
isting law which grant an exemption 
from literacy tests to the victims of for- 
eign religious persecutions and to close 
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relatives of American citizens or resi- 
dent aliens. 

This section, as contained in the bill 
before us, would deprive the victims of 
religious persecution and relatives of 
American citizens of the exemptions 
from literacy requirements that they 
had enjoyed under the act of 1917. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
WALTER] explained this proposed amend- 
ment a few minutes ago in his remarks 
in which he said that maybe in 1917 
there were many illiterate people who 
sought and who needed that protection; 
that recently of some 300,000 DP's that 
came to America, not one was illiterate. 
I think that the argument that was ad- 
vanced proves conclusively that we need 
this amendment, because if there might 
be so few people who are illiterate; the 
fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, or 
wive or husbands of American citizens, 
possibly a handful of people, I think they 
are entitled to literacy exemption and 
should not be excluded. I think we 
should permit them to come in; there 
might be some instances where these 
people who because of religious persecu- 
tion or tyranny under Communist Rus- 
sia or Nazi Germany never had the op- 
portunity to be given an education. 

I think those people are entitled to 
some protection, and that the exemp- 
a of 1917 should be continued at this 

e. : 

I ask that my amendment be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CHUDOFF]. 

The gentleman has three amendments 
at the desk. Would the gentleman like 
to have the three amendments read, and 
vote on them en bloc? 

Mr. CHUDOFF. I would like to have 
the amendment relating to section 264 
(e) covered first, Mr. Chairman. 

(Mr. Barrett asked and was given 
permission to yield the time allotted to 
him to Mr. CHUDOFF.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CHUDOFF: 
Amend section 264 (e) on page 84 by insert- 
ing the word “willfully” after the words “Any 


alien who” in the second sentence in the 
section. 


Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment is a clarifying one. It does 
not affect the bill one way or the other, 
but I think it ought to be in the bill. 

This section of the bill provides that 
every alien 18 years of age and over shall 
at all times carry with him and have in 
his personal possession any certificate of 
alien registration or alien registration re- 
ceipt card issued to him. 

It states further that if he does not 
carry it with him, if he does not have it 
in his personal possession, he is guilty of 
a crime and shall suffer the penalty of 
serving 30 days in jail or paying 8100 fine, 
or both. 

Mr. Chairman, this raises a rather 
practical problem. Alien registration 
cards are not new in the law, yet this 
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is the first time where it becomes a neces- 
sity for an alien to carry the card with 
him and, if he does not, it becomes a 
crime. The old alien registration cards 
that people received when they registered 
were put aside with their valuables. 
They took them home and either put 
them in the family strong box or hid 
them in some drawer so that they would 
not lose them. They did not carry them 
with them, because they were afraid if 
they did and were asked for them the 
cards might got lost. They might not be 
able to produce them. 

If these people get these cards they 
might think it is the same type of card 
and put it away, and if so they will be 
committing a crime under this bill. 

Then we have another practical prob- 
lem. An alien may leave his card in his 
Sunday suit and forget to have it with 
him. A female alien may forget to trans- 
fer it from one handbag to another. As 
a matter of fact, it would be a crime for 
any alien to go into a shower or take a 
bath unless he ha card in his per- 
sonal possessiorf. 

I do not think the most conservative 
Member of this House would object to 
putting the word “willfully” in this bill. 
We are only trying to make those aliens 
who are trying to get away with some- 
thing carry these cards with them. I do 
not think- anybody who inadvertently 
forgets the card should be guilty of a 
crime. This word “willfully” would make 
it a crime only if it were a willful act, 
but nothing else. I think you will all 
agree with me that it would be very diffi- 
cult for an alien to sit in the bathtub 
with a piece of soap in one hand and the 
registration card in the other. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHUDOFF. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Does 
not the gentleman feel that it would be 
just as easy for an automobile driver to 
sit in a bathtub with a piece of soap in 
one hand and his license card in the 
other? 

Mr. ` CHUDOFF. Everybody knows 
that when you drive an automobile you 
have to have your license with you, but 
under the old law you did not have to 
have your alien registration card with 
you. You took it home and put it in a 
safe place. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I do 
not think it would be very difficult for 
the aliens to carry these cards with them. 
Does not the gentleman believe they 
should do that as a matter of identifi- 
cation? 

Mr. CHUDOFF. My amendment does 
not state that they do not have to carry 
the cards with them. I have no objec- 
tion to the carrying of the card. The 
point is that they must willfully refuse 
to carry the card to be guilty. If they 
forget it, I do not think they should 
be guilty of a crime. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I 
should think they would be happy to 
carry it. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
will state it. 


gentleman 
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Mr. WALTER. Under the arrange- 
ment with respect to time, is it proper 
for members of the committee to use 
part of the 10 minutes during the course 
of consideration of amendments? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
certainly recognize any member of the 
committee who wishes to use part of 
the 10 minutes. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the effect of the adop- 
tion of this amendment would be to 
shift the burden of proof, and make 
it impossible to prove that an alien was 
not carrying his card deliberately. All 
it amounts to under the present lan- 
guage of the bill is that, if an alien for- 
got his card, lost it or misplaced it, it is 
a matter of defense; the burden of proof 
is on him. I do not think the burden 
of proof should be shifted to the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. CHuDoFF]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hann: Amend 
section 241 by adding at the end thereof a 
new subsection as follows: 

“(f) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a), deportation shall not be or- 
dered in the case of any alien on the grounds 
that he (1) entered the United States with- 
out inspection or at any time or place other 
than that designated by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, or (2) was, at the time of entry 
(whether occurring before or after the effec- 
tive date of this act), excludable by reason of 
a condition or status described in paragraphs 
(21), (24), (26) of section 212 (a), unless 
deportation proceedings are commenced 
against such alien within a period of 5 
years from the date such alien was first 
subject to deportation on any such ground. 
Any period of time spent outside the United 
States by such alien shall not be counted 
in computing such period.” 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
before us contains 165 pages of text, and 
the accompanying committee report to 
explain the bill is a 328 page book. It is 
almost inevitable that in a bill of such 
magnitude, which attempts to revise and 
to codify all of our laws relating to im- 
migration and naturalization, there 
should be a great deal of good, and there 
is bound to be a good deal that is bad. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. WALTER], his committee, and his 
staff have performed a monumental 
task, and among many accomplishments, 
one of the most important is that the bill 
makes Asiatics eligible for quota immi- 
gration and citizenship on a nondis- 
criminatory basis. This repairs, after 
too many years, the enormous damage 
which was done by the Japanese Ex- 
clusion Act, which was an unnecessary 
insult to a proud people, and in my 
judgment was a substantial factor in 
causing the recent war between Japan 
and the United States. 

Within the last few weeks I heard 
Mike Masaoka, the Washington repre- 
sentative of the Japanese American Cit- 
izens’ League, make an inspiring ad- 
dress on this subject to a convention of 
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Japanese-American citizens in my con- 
gressional district. It is obvious that any 
bill we pass must contain this good 
provision in the present bill removing 
discrimination against Japanese and 
other Asiatic peoples. 

This and dozens of other fine provi- 
sions should be retained, but as I have 
said, in a bill of this character and 
scope, many mistakes have been made 
which ought to be corrected before this 
bill is passed. 

Something must be wrong with some 
parts of this bill when we recall that 
there has been opposition testimony of- 
fered from the American Bar Associa- 
tion, the American Federation of Labor, 
the New Jersey Welfare Council, the 
American Friends’ Service Committee, 
the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States, the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, the Order of Sons of 
Italy in America, and many other or- 
ganizations of similar good character 
and reputation. 

For example, the Order of Sons of 
Italy in America and the Jewish War 
Veterans and many other organizations 
have signed a joint statement in which 
they say, among other things: 

Within the next few days you will be asked 
to vote on a bill, H. R. 5678, which would 
make far-reaching and unprecedented 
changes in the existing law governing Amer- 
ican citizenship and immigration. This bill 
would greatly affect millions of American 
families, subjecting their members or some of 
them to searches and seizures without court 
warrants, deprivation of citizenship by rea- 
son of foreign travel and other innocent 
acts, deportation without hearing, and the 
indefinite postponement of immigration visas 
on present waiting list. 


Now, if this is so—and my examina- 
tion of the bill indicates that it is—the 
situation must necessarily be corrected 
if we want to pass a fair law—fair not 
only to future American citizens but fair 
to present American citizens. 

The American Friends’ Service Com- 
mittee has said: 

While recognizing the tremendous job of 
codification embodied in the McCarran-Wal- 
ter bills, and the improvements in the direc- 
tion of elimination of racial and sex dis- 
crimination that they contain, we are trou- 
bled by the fact that so large a proportion 
of their provisions are negative, and that 
they place more restrictions than ever on 
immigration into this country and securing 
United States citizenship. 


The merits of this bill are plain, but 
the objections to it are equally plain and 
very numerous. 

Now, the amendment which I have 
offered is certainly not designed to cor- 
rect all the evils of the bill. It will re- 
quire a series of amendments to do that; 
nevertheless, this single amendment is, 
I think, of some importance. Under 
existing law we have applied to immi- 
gration cases and to deportation cases 
the familiar principle of the statute of 
limitation, and have provided that if the 
Government did not act to deport an 
alien within 5 years deportation pro- 
ceedings should not commence there- 
after. As I understand section 241, sub- 
section A, of the bill, this familiar pro- 
tection of the statute of limitation is re- 
moved in a great many cases, In some 
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cases I think it should be, but in others 
it clearly should not. The purpose of my 
amendment is to provide that, notwith- 
standing the provisions of this subsec- 
tion, deportation shall not be ordered in 
the case of any alien on the grounds that 
he entered the United States without in- 
spection, or at some improper time or 
place, unless deportation proceedings be 
commenced within 5 years, which seems 
to me to be reasonable. 

The amendment makes the same gen- 
eral provisions with respect to section 
212A, paragraphs 21, 24, and 26. Where 
aliens get into the country on a visa 
which perhaps contains a technical de- 
fect, or do not have just the kind of a 
border-crossing identification card that 
they should have, they are both exclud- 
able and deportable under this act, and 
I have no quarrel whatever with that, 
except that I think that they are en- 
titled under these circumstances to the 
protection of the statute of limitation. 
If we are going to deport them at all, 
we should deport them within 5 years. 
After that period, they have a right to 
feel secure, it seems to me, and not to 
have some technical defect brought up 
some 10, 15, or 20 years later after they 
have fully established themselves in this 
country. As I have said, this is only one 
of a series of amendments, which I think 
are required in order to make this bill 
fair, and while I am anxious to support 
a general revision of immigration laws, 
unless this and a series of other amend- 
ments are adopted, it occurs to me that 
this bill should properly be recommitted 
to the Committee on the Judiciary for 
further and more detailed study. 

I cannot escape the feeling that the 
bill in its present form, despite some of 
the strides that it has made in the right 
direction, is unduly discriminatory and 
ought not to be passed without major 
improvements. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. The 
effect of the adoption of this amendment 
would be to place a premium on the 
ability to hide. This amendment affects 
only those people who are in the United 
States illegally—illegal entrants. 

Let me call attention to the last sen- 
tence of this amendment: 

Any period of time spent outside the 
United States by such alien shall not be 
counted in computing such period. 


Suppose he is in the United States 
illegally. Then he goes to Mexico and 
he hides, and after 5 years he is here 
and cannot be deported. It seems to 
me that the United States should have 
the authority to deport at any time an 
alien who is illegally in the United States. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I do not have time. 

I ask that the amendment be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. HAND]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
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(Mr. ZaBLockrl, who has an amendment 
at the desk. 

The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ZABLOCKI: Page 
34, strike out section 212 (c) and insert: 

“(c) Aliens who temporarily proceeded 
abroad and not under an order of deporta- 
tion, who are returning to an unrelinquished 
United States domicile of seven consecutive 
years, may be admitted in the discretion of 
the Attorney General, and under such con- 
ditions as he may describe.” 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, this 
particular section virtually eliminates 
the present discretion of the Attorney 
General to readmit otherwise excludable 
aliens returning to their homes in the 
United States. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
restore the provisions of the existing 
law which give the Attorney General 
the discretion to readmit aliens return- 
ing to their homes in this country in 
cases where the grounds for exclusion 
would not have been grounds for depor- 
tation if the alien had never left the 
country. 

It is my conviction that there are 
sound and valid reasons for the reten- 
tion of the particular provision embodied 
in our present law. 

In the first place, no sound arguments 
have been advanced for the elimination 
of the existing flexibility in our law on 
this point, which makes possible the ex- 
ercise of favorable discretion in all de- 
serving cases. The existing practice 
consists of humane provisions to permit 
the adjustment of status to deserving 
aliens. Factors of hardship, good moral 
character, long residence, and family ties 
are considered in extending this relief. 
There is certainly no valid reason for 
changing the law so as to subject de- 
serving aliens who were legal residents 
of this country, as well as their families, 
to severe hardships. 

Further, the adoption of my amend- 
ment would in no way open the door for 
the admission of undesirable aliens. 
Such aliens who could receive favorable 
consideration would have to have been 
residents of the United States for 7 years, 
during which time they have committed 
no acts which would have given grounds 
for their deportation. Further, aliens 
applying for consideration under this 
provision would have to show that they 
have not relinquished United States 
domicile, but merely left for a temporary 
stay abroad, Finally, the Attorney Gen- 
eral would have the power to prescribe 
the conditions under which they would 
be readmissible to this country. Only 
the deserving aliens, as I stated earlier, 
could receive favorable consideration un- 
der this provision. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel very strongly that 
the present discretion of the Attorney 
General with respect to the readmission 
of certain otherwise excludable aliens 
returning to their homes in the United 
States should be retained. I hope that 
the membership of this House will con- 
cur in this view, and support the amend- 
ment which I had proposed. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
language contained on page 34 which 
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the gentleman attempts to amend, is en- 
tirely adequate to carry out the purposes 
in bona fide cases. This is a modified 
restatement of the old so-called seventh 
proviso. I think it would be dangerous 
to adopt an amendment without anybody 
having given it proper consideration, but 
right now I am sure that what the gen- 
tleman seeks to do has been done under 
the language in the bill, and I ask that 
the amendment be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. ZABLOCKI]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CRuporrl, who has an amendment 
at the desk. 

The gentleman has 2144 minutes of his 
allotted time left. Does he wish to have 
the amendments considered together or 
separately? 

Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendments both relate to the same 
subject matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
both amendments will be read by the 
Clerk and on conclusion they will be vot- 
ed on en bloc. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I do not know 
whether or not the amendments are re- 
lated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendments and the gentle- 
man’s reservation will stand until he has 
heard the amendments read. I was as- 
sured by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania that they were related amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CHuDOFF: 
Amend section 340 (b), page 136, by insert- 
ing after the word “or” in the eighth line 
thereof the following: “if personal service 
cannot be obtained.” 

Amendment offered by Mr. CRHuporr: 
Amend section 342, page 139, by striking out 
of lines 9 and 10 of said sections “at said 
person’s last known place of address.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to considering the amendments en bloc? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHUDOFF. Mr. Chairman, these 
amendments are also clarifying amend- 
ments. They do not affect the bill one 
way or the other; they apply in denatu- 
ralization proceedings under this bill if 
there is just cause shown for denaturali- 
zation. The Attorney General of the 
United States or district attorneys in the 
various districts have the right to file a 
petition, a show-cause order against the 
person naturalized, to show cause why 
his naturalization should not be revoked. 

In these amendments it appears that 
notice of these petitions can be given in 
the alternative, that is by personal serv- 
ice upon the alien that is the person 
complained against, or by publication. 
Mr. Chairman, I think that the due-proc- 
ess clause of the Constitution comes into 
the question here, and I think the Su- 
preme Court has held many times that 
it is necessary to make personal service 
wherever possible, although they do rec- 
ognize service by publication. 

My amendments would simply do this: 
They would provide that the alien can- 
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not be served by publication unless every 
possibility of personal service has been 
exhausted. I believe a recent Supreme 
Court decision interpreted the phrase 
“personal service” to mean that that is 
the only way in which it can be done and 
comply with due process.” These 
amendments just clarify the situation. 
They do not give the Attorney General 
the alternative but state that he must 
make personal service wherever he can. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHUDOFF. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. I just saw the amend- 
ment a moment ago. Is that amend- 
ment No. 37 of the series of amendments 
prepared by Jack Wasserman? 

Mr. CHUDOFF. Yes. Amendment 
No. 37. . 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendments that 
we are now considering and have been 
for the last few minutes are of a series 
prepared by the lawyer who was retained 
to try to prevent action on this bill. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CHuporr] has stated that this was 
amendment No. 37 of that series. I hap- 
pen to have the entire group of amend- 
ments that was parceled out among vari- 
ous Members. 

The effect of this amendment would be 
to make it impossible to denaturalize 
somebody if he could avoid service. Un- 
der the language of this act we follow 
the provisions of existing law, law that 
exists in practically all of the States. 
There must be a return on the service of 
papers before there can be advertising. 
Certainly it seems to me we ought not to 
depart from the usual rules respecting 
service, and that is what this amend- 
ment would do. 

I ask that the amendments be de- 
feated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. CHUDOFF], 

The amendments were rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
POWELL]. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I did 
not intend to speak on this bill because 
I can see by the temper of the House it 
is going to roll through preponderantly, 
but some things have been said here this 
afternoon which are not quite correct 
and I rise to put the record straight, even 
though the voting will not be straight. 
M’CARRAN-WALTER BILLS; SOME MAJOR FAULTS 

OF OMISSION AND COMMISSION 

First. Quotas: 

(a) An anachronistic base census year. 

(b) Asia-Pacific triangle. 

(c) Quotas to which natives of de- 
pendent areas are chargeable. 

(d) Proposal for utilizing unused 
quotas. 

Second. Exclusion: 

(a) Criminal classes. 

(b) Visas secured by willful misrepre- 
sentation. 

(c) Literacy requirements—exclusion. 

(d) Definition of “good moral char- 
acter.” 
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Third. Deportation: 

(a) Statute of limitations. 

(b) Deportation for public charge. 

(c) Mental condition. 

(d) Criminals and “undesirable resi- 
dents of the United States.” 

(e) Countries to which an alien shall 
be deported. 

Fourth. Review process, 

Fifth. Naturalization: 

(a) Requirements as to reading and 
writing English. 

(b) Prohibition of naturalization of 
persons favoring a totalitarian ideology, 

(c) Revocation of naturalization. 

Sixth. Alien registration: 

(a) Penalty for failure to carry regis- 
tration card. 

(b) Notice of change of address and 
penalty. 

First. Quotas: 

(a) An anachronistic base census 
year: 

Both in existing law and in the McCar- 
ran and Walter bills quotas are based on 
the 1920 census. Since the quota base is 
now 30 years old, we suggest that it 
would be more equitable to use instead 
the data of the latest available census 
year, 1950. Thus quotas would be based 
on the present composition of our popu- 
lation rather than its structure three 
decades ago. It would provide an oppor- 
tunity to apply more scientifically sound 
statistical techniques than those in use 
a quarter of a century ago. 

The result would be to adjust the 
quotas of many nationality groups, espe- 
cially those from southern and eastern 
Europe, whose proportional contribu- 
tions to United States population have 
increased during the last 30 years. This 
would minimize the great waste of quotas 
we are now experiencing. 

(b) The Asia-Pacific triangle: 

This section establishes an Asia- 
Pacific triangle and assigns it an annual 
quota of 100, in addition to separate 
quotas for independent countries, self- 
governing dominions and territories un- 
der the international trusteeship system 
of the United Nations, situated within 
the Asia-Pacific triangle. This section 
provides, however—as is the case in ex- 
isting law with respect to Chinese, Fili- 
pinos, and persons indigenous to India— 
that an alien born outside this triangle, 
but attributable by as much as one-half 
of his ancestry to a people or peoples in- 
digenous to the triangle, is chargeable 
not to the quota of his country of birth 
but to the quota of the country of his 
ancestry, or, if no such quota exists, to 
the Asia-Pacific triangle quota of 100. 
Thus a person born in England of an 
English father and an Indian mother is 
categorized as an Indian, and must apply 
for admission not under the British quota 
of 65,000—even though he may be a Brit- 
ish citizen—but under the Indian quota 
of 100. 

While this section takes a forward 
step by making all peoples, regardless 
of race, eligible to immigration, it nev- 
ertheless perpetuates certain objection- 
able racist features. The ancestry test 
smacks closely of the infamous Nurem- 
berg laws of Hitler Germany. For the 
United States not to apply the country 
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of birth formula uniformly is to dis- 
criminate against certain native citi- 
zens of other countries on the grounds 
of their ancestry. This will be offen- 
sive to such countries—as it would be to 
us—and will be resented throughout the 
world by the peoples discriminated 
against. It is therefore recommended 
that the principle that an alien be 
chargeable to the quota of his country 
of birth apply universally, regardless of 
the racial ancestry of the alien. Adop- 
tion of this principle in our immigra- 
tion law will enhance our country’s 
moral leadership in the world and, in 
particular, strengthen our prestige in 
the critical areas of Asia where the 
struggle between democracy and com- 
munism rages most fiercely in the minds 
val men—sections 202 (a) (4) and 202 
(b). 

(e) Quotas to which natives of de- 
pendent areas are chargeable: 

This section provides that immigrants 
born in a colony or other dependent 
area for which no separate quota has 
been established shall be chargeable to 
the quota of the governing country up 
to the limit of 100 per year. This sec- 
tion, in its impact, discriminates espe- 
cially against would-be immigrants 
from Jamaica, Trinidad, and other col- 
onies of the West Indies, most of whom 
are Negroes. 

There seems to be no reason to estab- 
lish such a new restriction. It is recom- 
mended instead that the natives of col- 
onies and dependent areas located in the 
Western Hemisphere be accorded non- 
quota status, just as are natives of all 
other countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Furthermore, in the interest of 
utilizing fully such quota numbers as 
are available, it is recommended that 
the present law be retained—section 
202 (c). 

(d) Proposal for utilizing unused 
quotas: 

Annual quotas of 150,000—in addition 
to provision for nonquota immigration— 
were adopted in the Immigration Act of 
1924 as an approximation of the num- 
ber of immigrants which this country 
could readily assimilate and which would 
meet its needs and obligations. It is 
well known, however, that due to the 
rigidity of the quota system, a large part 
of the quotas have never been used. 
During the 26 years the present quota 
law has been in effect, only 44 percent 
of the possible quota immigrants have 
actually been admitted. This has pre- 
vented many persons anxious to come to 
the United States from doing so, and 
has deprived our country of those who 
could have added to our strength, pro- 
ductivity, and varied culture. 

To correct this situation, it is recom- 
mended that the present bills be amend- 
ed to provide that the unused quotas in 
any fiscal year be available during the 
following fiscal year to immigrants, re- 
gardless of country of birth, who qualify 
within certain specified categories, and 
that these categories include, first, immi- 
grants who, because of their high educa- 
tion, technical training, specialized ex- 
perience or exceptional ability, are 
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urgently needed in the United States— 
so far as such needs have not been met 
within the original quotas—or are likely 
to be of special benefit to the national 
economy, cultural interests, or welfare 
of the United States; second, close rela- 
tives of American citizens or resident 
aliens, so far as this need is not met un- 
der nonquota or original quota provi- 
sions; third, refugees from persecution 
or threat of persecution for religious or 
racial reasons, or because of adherence 
to democratic principles or opposition to 
communism, totalitarianism, or dictator- 
ship; fourth, immigrants, on application 
by an American citizen, a reputable 
American organization, or an American 
official, whose cases, because of special 
circumstances or hardship, merit special 
treatment; that is, cases which at pres- 
ent can be dealt with only by private 
bills. 

It is further suggested that unused 
quotas might be used to relieve, to some 
extent, the heavy drain on future quotas 
created by the admission of aliens under 
the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as 
amended, particularly in the case of 
countries which, like the Baltic States, 
have quotas which are notoriously small 
and have been reduced by half for years 
to come, in some instances for periods 
exceeding 50 years. 

The adoption of this proposal for 
utilizing unused quotas would make our 
quota system more flexible, far less dis- 
criminatory, and much more responsive 
to human and national needs. It would 
also greatly strengthen the moral lead- 
ership which the United States is en- 
deavoring to exercise in the world at a 
time when the struggle for men’s minds 
is at a critical stage. 

Second. Exclusion: 

(a) Criminal classes: 

Both bills provide for the exclusion of 
aliens who admit committing acts which 
constitute the essential elements of a 
crime involving moral turpitude, other 
than a purely political offense. In con- 
trast, existing law provides for the ex- 
clusion of aliens who admit having com- 
mitted a felony or other crime or mis- 
demeanor involving moral turpitude. 
The bills would thus place in the hands 
of administrative officials, such as con- 
suls or immigration inspectors, the au- 
thority to determine what acts constitute 
a crime. It is noted that what may be 
considered a crime in a foreign country 
may not be so considered in the United 
States. Shall consular and immigration 
officials be expected to become so expert 
in foreign laws as to be equipped to de- 
termine whether crimes committed 
under such laws involve moral turpitude 
pursuant to American standards of jus- 
tice? It is considered that the standard 
of existing law is adequate in this re- 
spect to protect the interests of the 
United States. 

The McCarran bill provides for the 
exclusion of aliens who have been con- 
victed of two or more offenses, other 
than purely political offenses, regardless 
of whether the offenses involved moral 
turpitude, if the aggregate possible sen- 
tence to confinement was 5 years. The 
Walter bill would require the 5-year sen- 
tence to have been actually imposed. 
These provisions, and particularly that 
in the McCarran bill, could easily have 
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the effect of making foreign criminal 
laws determinative of the decisions of 
United States officials. Thus, if the ag- 
gregate possible confinement for a viola- 
tion of a foreign sanitary code and the 
failure to register under some totali- 
tarian law is 5 years, an alien would be 
excluded even though such crimes do 
not constitute moral turpitude, and even 
though the alien never spent a day in 
jail, but was merely compelled to pay 
fines for such a violation. This pro- 
vision should be eliminated—section 212 
(a) (9), (10). 

(b) Visas secured by willful misrepre- 
sentation: 

The McCarran bill provides for the 
exclusion of an alien who has secured 
a visa or other documentation by fraud 
or by willfully misrepresenting a ma- 
terial fact. The Walter version makes 
an exception for those persons who mis- 
represented a material fact because of 
fear of persecution and when the mis- 
representation is found by the Attorney 
General not to have been material to 
the issue in the proceeding in question. 
Such exception is not contained in the 
McCarran bill. Under the provisions of 
the latter bill, therefore, a person who 
made a misrepresentation to a foreign 
government, for example, in order to ob- 
tain a travel document so that he might 
escape from a totalitarian country, could 
be held excludable. Although the Wal- 
ter bill version of this provision is con- 
sidered preferable, it is suggested that 
this too is deficient in not specifying 
that willful misrepresentation of a mate- 
rial fact, to be grounds for exclusion, 
must be made to an official charged with 
the administration of the United States 
immigration laws and that the alien 
have obtained a benefit by such a mis- 
representation—section 212 (a) (19). 

(c) Literacy requirements: Both bills 
provide for the exclusion of aliens over 
16 years of age who cannot read or un- 
derstand some language, and eliminate 
exemptions made under existing law in 
favor of close relatives of American citi- 
zens and permanent resident aliens, as 
well as to victims of religious or racial 
persecution. The omission of these ex- 
emptions run counter to one of the 
claimed purposes of the bill—the reunit- 
ing of families—and their restoration is 
strongly urged—section 212 (a) (25). 

(d) Definition of good moral char- 
acter: The McCarran bill undertakes to 
define in detail the concept of “good 
moral character” which is used in vari- 
ous sections of the bill. We consider this 
inadvisable, and recommend that, in the 
interest of flexibility, the rigid criteria 
of the McCarran bill be eliminated, as 
they have been in the Walter bill. It is 
our considered view that good moral 
character is a matter to be determined 
on the particular facts of each individ- 
ual case, since it is a changing concept 
which varies from period to period and, 
indeed, from region to region. To de- 
fine rigid categories, without regard for 
the usual flexible judgment on character, 
can only do harm and injustice to can- 
didates for admission—section 101 (f). 

Third. Deportation: 

(a) Statute of limitations: 

Section 241 (a) (1) directs the depor- 
tation of any alien who at the time of 
entry was within one or more of the 
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classes of aliens excludable by the law 
existing at the time of such entry. It 
thus makes forever deportable any alien 
who entered the United States illegally, 
no matter how innocently, and irrespec- 
tive of the grounds for exclusion. This 
would require the deportation of aliens, 
for example, who were admitted, but 
should have been excluded, either for 
technical reasons not detected at time 
of entry, or because incorrectly charged 
to a particular quota, or because mistak- 
enly classified as nonquota instead of 
quota immigrants. The offense of cross- 
ing our borders without the required 
documents is to be prevented if possible, 
and punished if detected within a rea- 
sonable time, but surely one to be for- 
given in time. 

That a person should not be forever in 
jeopardy for a minor and long-past of- 
fense, is a principle almost universally 
accepted in law and morality. It is, 
therefore, recommended that a reason- 
able statute of limitations, such as exists 
in our present immigration law, be in- 
cluded and applied to cases not involving 
either the security of the United States 
or serious criminal offenses. 

In addition, deportability is made ret- 
roactive by section 241 (d), which there- 
by may reach aliens who have lived in 
the United States for many years, who 
have family and business connections, 
who could not get naturalized because of 
some deficiency in their status and who 
for that reason now become deportable 
although the deficiency may be a minor 
technical one. 

(b) Deportation for public charge: 

The McCarran bill provides for the 
deportation of an alien who, in the opin- 
ion of the Attorney General, has here- 
tofore within 5 years after entry become 
or hereafter and at any time after entry 
shall be or shall have been a public 
charge from causes not affirmatively 
shown to have arisen after entry. 

The Walter bill provides for the depor- 
tation of an alien who, in the opinion 
of the Attorney General, has within 5 
years after entry become a public charge 
from causes not affirmatively shown to 
have arisen after entry. 

The McCarran bill would thus require 
the deportation of aliens who became at 
any time public charges, no matter how 
long ago this occurred, and for how short 
a time they were public charges, and 
regardless of how prosperous their pres- 
ent circumstances may be. Moreover, 
the determination as to circumstances 
which led to the alien’s becoming a pub- 
lic charge is left—in.both bills—to the 
subjective opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, which in practice usually means to 
subordinate immigration officials. Un- 
der McCarran’s proposed change, it 
would be a serious hardship-for an alien 
to bear the burden of proof long after 
his admission, that he became a public 
charge for reasons that did not exist 
prior to his entry. The new provision 
seems to serve little purpose except to 
harass aliens in need of public relief. 

The standards of existing law, it is felt, 
adequately protect the country and 
should be retained—section 241 (a) (8). 

(c) Mental condition: 

The McCarran bill would require the 
deportation of any person who is insti- 
tutionalized in a mental hospital within 
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5 years after entry regardless of whether 
or not at public expense. The Walter 
bill limits deportation to aliens institu- 
tionalized at public expense. 

These provisions would treat more 
harshly persons suffering from mental 
condition than from physical, a differen- 
tiation which has no validity in this era 
of enlightened medicine. The Senate 
version, in particular, is objectionable, 
in that the mere hospitalization, even 
though not at public expense, makes the 
alien deportable. Neither bill would 
limit deportation where the condition 
arose because of circumstances that de- 
veloped after entry—241 (a) (3). 

(d) Criminals and undesirable resi- 
dents of the United States: 

The McCarran bill provides for the 
deportation of any alien convicted of any 
criminal offense, no matter how minor 
and no matter how long he has lived in 
the United States, if the Attorney Gen- 
eral in his discretion concludes that the 
alien is an “undesirable resident” of the 
United States. Such sweeping discretion 
is contrary to normal democratic pro- 
cedure, especially since normal sanctions 
for criminal action seem adequate. De- 
portation is surely an unnecessary addi- 
tional penalty. In addition, the term 
“undesirable resident” lacks precision— 
section 241 (a) (4). 

(e) Countries to which an alien shall 
be deported: 

Both the McCarran and Walter bills 
include the Internal Security Act pro- 
vision enumerating the various countries 
to which an alien may be deported; these 
range from a country designated by the 
alien, to countries of which he is a sub- 
ject, national or citizen, or in which 
he was born or has ever resided, or from 
which he entered the United States, or 
which has sovereignty over his birth- 
place. If, however, deportation to any 
of these countries is found impracticable, 
then the alien may be deported to any 
country which is willing to accept such 
alien into its territory, except to one in 
which the Attorney General shall in his 
discretion find that such alien would be 
subjected to physical persecution. 

Inasmuch as deportation to a wide 
range of countries is possible, it is recom- 
mended that the clause permitting de- 
portation to any country which is will- 
ing to accept such alien into its terri- 
tory be omitted. It is considered in- 
humane to deport an alien to a country 
with which he may lack any ties of blood, 
language, custom, former residence, or 
other previous tie. Nor is it enough in 
this connection to limit deportation to 
a country where the alien would be sub- 
jected to physical persecution. This 
limitation should at the very least be 
broadened to include persecution in any 
form, including racial, religious, or po- 
litical. Nor would such broadening be 
susceptible of abuse, since the Attorney 
General is given discretion to determine 
whether or not the alien would be sub- 
ject to persecution in the country to 
which it is proposed to deport him—sec- 
tion 243. 

Fourth. Review processes: Both bills 
fail to provide necessary judicial protec- 
tion to the alien by omitting to make pro- 
vision for a Board of Immigration Ap- 
peals and a Visa Review Board. They 
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explicitly deny further inquiry to any 
alien who may appear to the examining 
officer to be excludable under paragraphs 
27, 28, and 29 of section 212 (a), relating 
to subversive classes—section 235 (c)— 
a discretion that is contrary to normal 
democratic procedures, It is recom- 
mended, where the exclusion is for secu- 
rity reasons, and it is deemed vital to 
protect the Government's sources of in- 
formation, at least the alien be accorded 
an opportunity, in accordance with nor- 
mal standards of American justice, to 
plead his side of the story and bring 
any witnesses he may desire. 

It is further recommended that the 
existing nonstatutory Board of Immi- 
gration Appeals be retained and made 
statutory, and that the existing proce- 
dure be retained, whereby appeal may be 
made to the Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization from a decision 
of a lower official to exclude an alien, 
and from the latter’s decision, if adverse, 
to the Board of Immigration Appeals. 

Under present law, consular officials 
have an absolute right to deny issuance 
of a visa, and there is virtually no means 
whereby an interested American citizen 
or cxganization may obtain a hearing 
to put in question the correctness of the 
action of the consul. While the De- 
partment of State may require a report 
of the consul, final discretion lies with 
the latter, the Department’s participa- 
tion being limited to an advisory opinion, 

It is therefore further urged that a 
Visa Review Board be established em- 
powered to review and reverse consular 
decision to issue or deny visas. Such 
Board should provide an opportunity for 
an American citizen or organization in- 
terested in bringing an alien to this 
country to appeal on his behalf to an 
administrative body in the United States. 

Fifth. Naturalization: 

(a) Requirements as to reading and 
writing English: 

This section would incorporate into 
our permanent nationality law the re- 
quirement, recently effectuated also in 
the Internal Security Act of 1950, that 
an applicant for naturalization be able 
not only to speak but also to read and 
write English. The only requirement 
of the Nationality Act of 1940 was that 
a candidate be able to speak English, 
and we urge that the old requirement be 
readopted. The new provision is con- 
sidered an unnecessarily onerous burden 
for older persons in particular, since 
they experience considerable difficulty 
in learning to read, let alone to write, a 
new language. For such persons espe- 
cially, the new and harsh requirement 
may bar them effectively from reaching 
citizenship status. 

Nor is the exemption for persons over 
50 years of age, and in this country for 
20 years, a sufficient protection against 
these hardships, since the exemptions 
would not apply to those persons who 
meet the age and residence requirements 
after the date of enactment of the bill— 
section 312. 

(b) Prohibition of naturalization of 
persons favoring a totalitarian ideology: 

Both the Walter and McCarran bills 
exclude former members of subversive 
organizations from the right to apply for 
naturalization until at least 10 years have 
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passed since the ending of their mem- 
bership. This provision is considered in- 
consistent with the principle enunciated 
in section 212 (a) (28) (i), which allows 
reformed members of subversive organi- 
zations to be admitted as immigrants to 
this country if their membership has 
ceased at least 5 years before submission 
of their applications for immigrant visas. 
The more lenient period presents the 
view that a former totalitarian may rec- 
ognize his error and become a useful 
member of our democratic society with- 
in 5 years. There seems to be no valid 
reason to double this waiting period in 
the case of resident aliens who wish to 
be citizens. It is proposed that the 5- 
year period be used here—section 313 
(c). 

(c) Revocation of naturalization: 

The McCarran and Walter bills pro- 
vide that where a person who has been 
naturalized for 5 years or less becomes 
affiliated with a subversive organization, 
such affiliation shall constitute prima 
facie evidence that at the time of his 
naturalization he was not attached to 
the principles cf the Constitution of the 
United States and was not well disposed 
to the good order and happiness of the 
United States. Joining such an organi- 
zation, in the absence of countervailing 
evidence, is made sufficient grounds for 
revoking a person’s naturalization on 
the basis that it was obtained by con- 
cealment of a material fact or by willful 
misrepresentation. The denaturaliza- 
tion shall be retroactive to the original 
date of receipt of citizenship. 

This provision would undoubtedly have 
the effect of seriously impeding the free- 
dom of speech and thought of recently 
naturalized citizens for at least a 5-year 
period, if not more. While membership 
is well defined, affiliation is not, and most 
new citizens will curb any activity rather 
than take the risk of running afoul of 
an ambiguous proscription. They will 
be afraid to express opinions on political 
matters, for fear that these may be in- 
terpreted as indicating affiliation with 
some subversive group which happens to 
have expressed similar views. Indeed, 
not only is the concept of affiliation ill- 
defined; there is also a general unaware- 
ness by most people of what a subver- 
sive organization is, and by what criteria 
such an organization is so labeled, es- 
pecially since the Attorney General’s 
list—or which many new citizens are ig- 
norant—is only intended to serve as 
standard of loyalty for Government em- 
ployees. The result of such a provision 
is that our new citizens will be fright- 
ened from engaging in any intelligent 
political activity, for fear that they may 
somehow stumble into some error which 
will rob them of their newly won and 
prized citizenship. This is the very kind 
of silence of fear which we criticize the 
totalitarian nations for. 

Nor can it be said that such a require- 
ment is necessary to insure our internal 
security. There is sufficient protection 
in the McCarran and Walter bills against 
persons fraudulently denying totalitar- 
ian beliefs or affiliations at the time of 
their naturalization; other provisions in 
these bills provide for denaturalization 
where citizenship was actually obtained 
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by fraud or by material misrepresenta- 
tion. It is recommended that this pro- 
vision be eliminated—section 340. 

Sixth. Alien registration: 

(a) Penalty for failure to carry reg- 
istration card: 

Both bills require that every alien shall 
at all times carry with him any certifi- 
cate of alien registration or alien reg- 
istration receipt card issued him. Any 
alien who fails to comply with the pro- 
visions of this subsection shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and shall, upon con- 
viction for each offense be fined not to 
exceed $100 or be imprisoned not more 
than 30 days, or both. The necessity for 
such a harsh provision is questioned, and 
we recommend that it be eliminated. 
However, if it is deemed necessary, in 
order to protect alien residents who have 
been in this country for many years and 
who may be unaware of such a new re- 
quirement, the penal provision should be 
made contingent on a willful failure to 
comply—section 264 (e). 

(b) Notice of change of address and 
penalty: 

The bills require an annual address 
report by every alien, whether perma- 
nently or temporarily admitted; a 
change of address report within 5 days 
of such change of address by the alien 
whether temporarily or permanently ad- 
mitted; and a quarterly address report 
by all aliens with lawful temporary resi- 
dence status. 

An alien who fails to comply with any 
of these requirements is to be fined not 
more than $200 or be imprisoned not 
more than 30 days, or both. In addi- 
tion, under the McCarran though not the 
Walter bill, any alien who fails to make 
these reports is to be deported, “unless 
such alien established to the satisfaction 
of the Attorney General that such failure 
was reasonably excusable or was not 
willful.” 

The penalty of deportation for a fail- 
ure to report address or changes of ad- 
dress, even when such failure is willful, 
appears unduly harsh and it is recom- 
mended that the penalty of deportation 
apply only when it is proved that the 
intent of the alien is only to conceal his 
whereabouts for criminal or subversive 
purposes. It is important for the Gov- 
ernment to be currently informed re- 
garding the whereabouts of aliens in this 
country, but it is felt this can be best 
achieved by appropriate educational and 
publicity devices, rather than by threat 
of deportation—sections 265 and 266 (b). 

According to a Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee press release, all racial discrimi- 
nation would be removed from the law 
by the pending McCarran-Walter omni- 
bus immigration bills, S. 2550 and H. R. 
5678. With regard to the admission of 
Negroes in particular, this statement is 
unqualifiedly false. Not only does the 
proposed legislation perpetuate the dis- 
criminatory features of the 1924 Immi- 
gration Act, which excluded the descend- 
ants of slave immigrants from the popu- 
lation of the United States upon which 
the quotas were to be based, but the 
measure also contains a new provision 
which singles out natives of the West 
Indies for special bars to entry. In ad- 
dition, under the bills, Negroes, as well as 
all other minority groups, would be sub- 


ject to a host of new grounds for exclu- 
sion, deportation, denaturalization, and 
expatriation. 

The 1924 Immigration Act established 
annual quotas for immigration which, in 
theory, were fixed by the proportionate 
relationship of each nationality group in 
the United States to the total 1920 popu- 
lation. In determination of the total 
population, however, Negroes were cou- 
pled with Asiatics, who were barred from 
citizenship, and with American Indians, 
who could not be proved to be immi- 
grants, as inhabitants of this country 
whose presence was to be completely ig- 
nored. Such an exclusion was not an 
innocent accident. The 1924 law early 
achieved notoriety for the racist senti- 
ments which engendered it and the Ku 
Klux Klan support which insured its 
passage. The McCarran-Walter bills 
perpetuate this obvious racist discrim- 
ination, and by so doing reaffirm a bias 
against Negro immigration which should 
have been repudiated long ago. 

To ensure that only a token number 
of colored persons may enter the United 
States, the proposed legislation further 
strikes directly at the major modern 
source of this population flow. Most 
Negro immigration to our country today 
comes from Jamaica, Trinidad, and other 
colonies of the British West Indies; on 
the whole, this immigration has con- 
tributed thousands of good workers, loyal 
citizens, and leaders who now fill impor- 
tant positions in the national economy. 
The McCarran-Walter bills, by dissociat- 
ing colonial immigration from the quota 
of the mother country, would cut down 
West Indian immigration from about 
1,000 to 100 immigrants annually, and 
would fix 100 as an iron-clad maximum 
limit upon every other colony. When it 
is recognized that the inhabitants of 
Canada, Mexico, or any other independ- 
ent country in the Western Hemisphere 
may enter freely as nonquota immi- 
grants, the racially discriminatory as- 
pects of this provision are placed in 
proper perspective. 

Of special interest to Negroes, and to 
their fellow Americans, are the new 
provisions of the proposed measure 
which represents an attack upon our 
basic civil liberties. Where the present 
law provides for the deportation of aliens 
who have committed serious crimes, for 
example, the McCarran bill would allow 
the deportation of any aliens who had 
committed a violation of a municipal 
ordinance—like parking at the wrong 
place at the wrong time or throwing trash 
into the street—if the Attorney General 
declares such aliens undesirable. As a 
result, infractions of the law punishable 
with a $5 fine in the case of a citizen 
would cause an immigrant to be sen- 
tenced to deportation, which in many 
cases means the breakup of a family. 
Since persons charged with petty of- 
fenses do not have a constitutional right 
to jury trial or representation by coun- 
sel, or to most of the other traditional 
safeguards of our democraiic system, the 
proposed legislation would make aliens 
helpless victims of malicious neighbors, 
professional extortionists, and politically 
minded officials. 

Similar in concept are the new sec- 
tions set forth in the McCarran-Walter 
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bills which would render aliens forever 
deportable even if there was only a mi- 
nor, technical defect in their admission, 
or even if the incidents now held against 
them were not grounds for deportation 
at the time they occurred. The former 
provision runs counter to one of the most 
fundamental percepts of our law; the 
principle that a person who has com- 
mitted a wrong which is not of the most 
serious nature and who has thereafter 
become a law-abiding citizen will, after 
a lapse of time, acquire immunity 
against prosecution. The latter provi- 
sion is in violation of the spirit, if not 
the letter, of the constitutional prohi- 
tition against passage of an ex post 
facto law. 

Not even the acquisition of American 
citizenship would permit an immigrant 
to escape from the impact of the Mc- 
Carran-Walter bills. Where the pres- 
ent law protects the interest of the 
United States by providing for the de- 
naturalization of citizens who obtained 
their citizenship papers through fraud 
or illegality, the proposed legislation 
substitutes for these words the terms 
“concealment of a material fact“ and 
“willful misrepresentation.” In combi- 
nation with other sections of the meas- 
ure, this provision would. greatly in- 
crease the reasons for which citizenship 
may be lost. What may previously have 
been totally irrelevant for purposes of 
naturalization would now be a material 
fact. A brief absence from the United 
States during the period of required 
continuous residence, or an act commit- 
ted many years before naturalization 
would be material facts which could 
form the basis of revocation proceedings. 
A casual contribution of 25 cents to the 
collection box of an organization which 
later fell under totalitarian control 
might result in the loss of citizenship. 
Finally, whereas under present law the 
revocation of the naturalization of a 
parent or spouse does not affect, except 
in the case of actual fraud, the naturali- 
zation of a child or spouse who acquired 
citizenship through such naturalization, 
such child or spouse would also lose citi- 
zenship under the McCarran-Walter 
bills if denaturalization occurred by 
reason of the parent’s concealment of a 
material fact or willful misrepresenta- 
tion. 

In the final analysis not even native- 
born American citizens would be left un- 
scathed by the proposed legislation. To- 
day, for example, no Government official 
can come to an American citizen’s place 
of work and cross-examine him without 
a court warrant based on probable cause. 
The McCarran-Walter bills do away 
with that precious American liberty. If 
these measures become law, then citizens 
as well as aliens become subject to such 
examination, for the test is not whether 
a person actually is an alien—as the law 
now states—but whether he is believed 
to be an alien for such purposes. Today 
a citizen can resist such invasions of his 
privacy and appeal to the courts; on such 
appeal he need show only that he is a 
citizen. Under the proposed legislation, 
however, he would have to prove further 
that the invading official did not believe 
him to be an alien. Since proof of an- 
other man’s state of mind is almost im- 
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possible, this shift practically eliminates 
judicial review of administrative abuses, 

Under another section of the McCar- 
ran-Walter bills, American citizens by 
birth may be deprived of their citizen- 
ship by failing for 5 years to secure court 
review of an adverse finding by an offi- 
cial concerning such status. Lastly, the 
proposed legislation provides for the ex- 
patriation of American citizens who, 
without receiving the permission of 
United States authorities, serve in the 
armed forces of a foreign state, regard- 
less of whether such service was volun- 
tary or involuntary. Additional grounds 
for the loss of citizenship are the per- 
formance of the duties of any office under 
-& foreign government for which an oath 
of allegiance is required, regardless of 
whether the oath was actually taken. 

I would like to say that when the au- 
thor of this bill states that the ad in 
the New York Times yesterday might 
have been placed there by those who 
were Communists, that is not quite cor- 


rect, 

Mr. WALTER. I did not say that. 

Mr. POWELL, I do not yield. I only 
have 3 minutes. 

Mr. WALTER. I think in fairness he 
should yield. 

Mr. POWELL. If the chairman will 


give me one additional minute of his time 
I will yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
proceed in order. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, if you 
will look over this ad you will find it is 
composed of anti-Communists, and I will 
later on when the Committee rises put 
it in the Recorp. There is not a single 
Communist in this list. In fact, the law- 
yer that has just been referred to by 
the author of the bill, who came before 
the committee with these various amend- 
ments, represented the American Bar 
Association. Is that a Communist or- 
ganization? Is it even liberal? 

This bill sets up a Cape Town-Wash- 
ington, D. C., axis. That is what it does. 
This bill makes this no longer a land of 
the free, but a place only for Anglo- 
Saxons, It is racial discrimination, Mr. 
Author, because this bill removes from 
emigrating to the United States the only 
group that does come here who are 
Negroes, the people from the West Indies. 
Yes; I know it allows people from Haiti 
and Santo Domingo, but they do not 
come to America. I have 150,000 West 
Indians in my district alone, and they oc- 
cupy the highest and best positions in the 
city of New York—judges, district at- 
torneys, Federal attorneys, commission- 
ers—and their crime rate is much lower 
than some of our proud Anglo-Saxon 
stock. This is, I regret, a Cape Town- 
Washington, D. C., axis we are setting up 
today. 

We are setting up a policy that is not 
going to help us in our fight throughout 
the world. Do not think that what you. 
do here is not going to be heard over the 
world. It is going to be heard in the 
Caribbean, it is going to be heard where 
there are people of the dark races. We 
are going to need them sometime. We 
are not big enough to whip this world 
by ourselves and I hope we do not under- 
take to do it by ourselves. I know you 
are going to rush it through, the chips 
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are down, but I hope to God that the 
other body or the President vetoes the 
bill so that we will not have a model T 
bill of the twenties but an atomic age- 
bill based on 1950. 

If all these new provisions contained 
in the McCarran-Walter bills are ana- 
lyzed, it is clear that they are based on 
a rejection of the principle stated in the 
Declaration of Independence that all 
men are created equal. The proposed 
legislation assumes that the only for- 
eigners who are desirable in America 
are Anglo-Saxon foreigners, preferably 
if they got here 100 years or more ago. 
All others, presumably, are members of 
inferior breeds, who should be kept out 
of the United States by any means avail- 
able, or deported, if possible, for the 
most trivial of reasons. Under these 
bills, if they are passed by Congress and 
signed by the President, the United 
States will itself become an iron-curtain 
country. We will become the western 
counterpart of the Union of South Af- 
rica’s apartheid. Maybe that is what 
some of you want; but, if so, you are 
sowing the certain seeds for the destruc- 
tion of America. The Rome-Berlin axis 
was defeated and the Capetown-Wash- 
ington, D. C., axis cannot escape the 
same fate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
REED]. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I wish to pay a deserving tribute to the 
chairman of our subcommittee [Mr. 
WALTER]. It was my privilege last year 
to go with the committee to the Brussels 
Conference as the result of which the 
Provisional Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee for the Movement of Migrants From 
Europe was born. When at that Confer- 
ence, composed of representatives of 28 
nations of the world, he was honored by 
being requested to make the initial ad- 
dress in recognition of his known 
familiarity with the subject matter un- 
der consideration. His address was 
listened to with great interest and in the 
main, the suggestions he advocated were 
later adopted by the Conference. 

Let me remind the Members that to- 
day we are passing general legislation. 
A bill of this character is intricate. It 
cannot and will not please all of us. 
Those who may be disappointed that the 
quotas for some of the overpopulated 
countries of Europe have not been in- 
creased can, however, take comfort in 
the fact that as the result of the Brus- 
sels Conference an organization has been 
set up which will this year bring 115,000 
displaced persons to nations within the 
Western Hemisphere where they will 
have the opportunity to establish them- 
selves anew, and, in peace and safety, 
provide a living for themselves and fami- 
lies, and that a steady migration of such 
persons will continue in greater numbers 
for at least the next 40 years. 

Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Austria, 
and Greece, the most overpopulated of 
these European countries will furnish 
most of these emigrants and they will 
be settled in Canada, Australia, Brazil, 
Chile, and Bolivia. - 

The United States has contributed 
$10,000,000 for its share in maintaining 
this international organization for the 
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year 1952. Without doubt it will con- 
tinue to support it in the years to come. 
We have already taken 305,000 of these 
displaced persons into our own midst. 
If the Congress so desires we may take 
more. 

The unusual conditions that now pre- 
vail in Europe will in the years to come, 
steadily decrease, and then when emi- 
gration becomes normal, we may well 
consider readjusting our existing quotas. 

In my opinion, the bill before us is 
the best that we could, with prudence, 
pass at this time. It has received 
months of arduous study by the subcom- 
mittee. It is sound. It is workable. It 
probably has some defects but time and 
the return to normal conditions will 
make them patent and they can be cor- 
rected. I urge its passage as worthy 
legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
yield the time allotted me to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I want 
first to pay tribute to the great Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary and especially to its 
Subcommittee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization for its long and arduous work 
on this bill which is exceedingly compli- 
cated, because it deals with so many in- 
dividual cases and situations which are 
by their very nature complicated. I 
want also to express my gratitude for 
the long-suffering and understanding 
patience which its members have shown 
to some of us who perhaps seemed at 
times to have axes to grind because of 
the importumty with which we have 
pressed for certain changes in our immi- 
gration laws. It was only because we 
were so concerned about the inequities in 
this field which we felt simply must be 
corrected if we are to have peace in the 
world and security for our own country, 
Particular appreciation is due the chair- 
man, the gentleinan from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. WALTER], for his unfailing courtesy, 
along with his thorough mastery of this 
subject and his high patriotism in trying 
to get done the things that he believed 
were for the interest of all of us. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not contend that this 
bill is a final solution to our immigration 
problems or that it gives perfect equity 
tend justice in all situations. There are 
some things in it that I do not like. I 
do not suppose any single Member of this 
House or even on the subcommittee 
agrees with everything in the bill. But 
certainly this bill, if enacted into law, 
represents an enormous forward step and 
@ great improvement over the hodge- 
podge of immigration legislation which 
has grown up since the last comprehen- 
sive revision. It does remove a good 
many injustices that presently exist, al- 
though one cannot say that it does per- 
fect justice to every needy and deserving 
person. 

One of the most important and signifi- 
cant advances and the one in which I 
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am most interested, of course, is the in- 
clusion of the provisions of my bill to re- 
move racial discrimination from our im- 
migration and naturalization laws, 
while preserving the basic national 
origins principle. I have been working 
for 9½ years, since I first entered Con- 
gress, to get this long overdue action 
taken. My bill was passed twice by the 
House of Representatives, once in the 
Eightieth Congress and again in the 
Eignty-first Congress, but each time was 
stymied in the other body because of 
failure to get on the program or for one 
reason or another. 

I was in Asia during the twenties and 
thirties and saw the devastating effects 
on its people and on ourselves, of the 
Racial Exclusion Act of 1924. I am con- 
vinced that when history is written it 
will be recognized that perhaps the sin- 
gle biggest factor causing Japan to turn 
away from her original desire and ten- 
dency to go along in friendship and 
harmony with the United States and 
other Western Powers, was the passage 
of that act. It was the wrong way to 
deal with the problems which admission 
of large numbers of cheap Oriental labor 
inevitably created. That act turned Ja- 
pan over into the hands of the rabble- 
rousers and the militarists who were try- 
ing to develop a race war of the colored 
peoples of the earth against the white 
peoples as a means of gaining world 
power for themselves. It led to the loss 
of thousands of American lives and to 
disturbances in Asia which are still cost- 
ing us and will continue to cost us dearly 
in blood and treasure for years to come. 

During all the intervening years I 
have felt that no greater contribution to 
developing good will on a long-term basis 
between the east and west could be 
made than by removing that insult to 
the people of Asia because of their race— 
an insult which had no possible justifi- 
cation and no benefit to ourselves. Iam 
certain we will not have secure relations 
with Asia, including the new Japan, until 
the stigma in our laws is removed. 

Iam deeply grateful that this omnibus 
bill today contains in one place or an- 
other all the provisions of my bill, H. R. 
199, to remove racial discrimination from 
both our immigration laws and our nat- 
uralization laws. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD.’ I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Does not the gentleman 
believe it is unjust to limit the quota as 
we did in the Caribbean and to antago- 
nize those colored peoples? 

Mr. JUDD. No; I do not think that it 
is unjust in principle. I recognize it 
seems unfair to those individuals who 
might otherwise be able to enter our 
country from colonies under quota num- 
bers of the mother country. 

They have been able to come in 
through an unforeseen exception to the 
basic national origins principle that un- 
derlies our immigration policy. The bill 
is not, however, unjust to them when it 
extends to them the same principle that 
already applies to others. 

When I worked here in 1943 to get a 
quota for the Chinese whoce hzip and 
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loyalty and understanding we needed 
during the war, and then when we made 
Filipinos and natives of India eligible in 
about 1946, some said, “This is only a 
beginning. Little by little you will chip 
away our immigration barriers. These 
are the camel's nose under the tent, and 
one by one you will tear down our immi- 
gration laws and our country will be 
thrown wide open to immigration from 
countries with cultures and standards 
widely different from those on which this 
Nation was founded,” and all that sort 
of thing. I said, “I will resist efforts to 
do that.” And to remove racial discrim- 
ination from our immigration laws does 
not destroy them; it improves them. It 
does not abandon the principles on which 
they are based; it merely extends them 
to people now wholly excluded because 
of race. 

Mr.CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I have only a little time; 
but I must yield to the gentleman from 
New York, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, who has been unfailingly considerate 
to me. 

Mr. CELLER. Does not the gentle- 
man think it is in part discriminatory, 
if you say you will take all the Brazilians 
that want to come into this country, or 
you will take all the Uruguayans that 
want to come into this country, or all 
the Puerto Ricans that want to come into 
this country, but when it come to the 
islanders such as those that live on 
Guadeloupe and Jamaica, you say, “No,” 
and you limit the quota for all of them 
to 100? 

Mr. JUDD. The islands you mention 
are not on all fours with Uruguay and 
Brazil which are independent countries; 
or with Puerto Rico which is a Territory 
of the United States. Jamaica is a col- 
ony of Great Britain. Why should it as 
a colony be in a more favored position 
than the Dominions? Australia and 
New Zealand each has only the mini- 
mum quota of 100 a year. But Jamaica 
now can use several thousand quota 
numbers’ a year that belong to Great 
Britain. This bill gives minimum quo- 
tas to colonies too and thus puts the 
Jamaicans on the same basis as the 
other peoples in the world except inde- 
pendent countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Jamaica has had a position of 
special privilege because it had access to 
the largest quota of all, that of Great 
Britain. So, while there is a sense in 
which the bill is hard on them, and Iam 
sure it will seem to them unfair, yet the 
fact is that it does not discriminate 
against them; rather it merely takes 
away a special privilege they have had as 
compared to other peoples. The bill does 
establish equity and justice in our immi- 
gration laws as far as race is concerned, 
which we have never had since the be- 
ginning, or at least not since the 1924 
act. 

The bill removes race from the natu- 
ralization laws by providing the privilege 
of becoming a naturalized citizen of 
the United States “shall not be 
denied or abridged because of race.” 
Eligibility would not be on the basis of 
race as at present. It would be on the 
basis of the individual human being. If 
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he can qualify intellectually, physically, 
morally and financially and obtains a 
quota number which the bill makes 
available to each country and colony 
and a separate quota of 100 for the Asia- 
Pacific triangle to take care of the per- 
sons of mixed bloods in Asia, then he is 
eligible to be admitted as an immigrant 
and in due course to be naturalized re- 
gardless of his race. That is the way it 
ought to be. It makes clear that we be- 
lieve in the principles of equality and 
democracy which we are always talking 
about. Yet if every quota number made 
available in the bill to Asian countries 
were used by persons of Asian ancestry, 
it would admit only 1,485 additional such 
persons in a year. What an insignifi- 
cant price, if it is a price, to pay for such 
benefits. 

Half the people of the world live in 
Asia. Half the potential soldiers, half 
the potential producers, half the poten- 
tial consumers of the world, whose good 
will and friendship and confidence we 
are going to need in the years ahead. 
This bill begins to treat them as equal 
human beings. It is morally right. It 
is sound if regarded solely from the 
standpoint of our economic and our 
security interests in the Pacific and it 
takes out of the hands of the Kremlin 
its most powerful and effective propa- 
ganda weapon against us all ‘round the 
world. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from Michigan 
[Miss THompson]. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I am a new member of this 
committee, and I do not feel as well in- 
formed as the other members of the com- 
mittee. However, I have worked with the 
chairman long enough to know that he 
has the confidence of every member of 
the committee. I believe this isa good 
bill, and I hope it will be passed. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
simply like to have the record complete. 
When we get back into the House I shall 
ask permission to include in my remarks 
a letter which will settle any doubt about 
the authority of the witness who ap- 
peared before the committee handling 
this bill to speak for the American Bar 
Association. 

I call attention to page 4415 of the 
Record, which should be corrected to 
show the authority of Mr. Wasserman, 
who appeared on behalf of the adminis- 
trative law section of the American Bar 
Association to present the bar’s position 
on the same subject on which I ad- 
dressed the House yesterday, namely, the 
preservation of the right of judicial re- 
view of administrative decisions. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman 
also include the seven objections the 
American Bar Association addressed to 
the bill itself? I think that is attached 
to the gentleman’s letter. 

Mr. MEADER. Apparently a telegram 
was sent to each member of the Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman put 
that in the R=corp at that point? 
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Mr. MEADER. I will put that in the 
Recorp also. 


AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, 
SECTION OF ADMINISTRATIVE LAW. 1950-51, 
March 19, 1951. 
Jack WASSERMAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, 
Washington, D. C. 


(Appearance of Jack Wasserman on behalf 
of the American Bar Association and its 
section of administrative law in opposi- 
tion to certain provisions of S. 716 and 
H. R. 2379.) 


Derr M. WasserMan: This letter will con- 
firm that there has been delegated to you. 
pursuant to the delegation of the house of 
delegates of the American Bar Association 
upon the administrative law section, and by 
the section upon its chairman of the national 
committee, authority to represent the Amer- 
ican Bar Association and its administrative 
law section in connection with the hearings 
on S. 716 and H. R. 2379, Eighty-second 
Congress, first session. 

As you are aware, the section unanimously 
expressed its disapproval of the similar pro- 
visions of S. 3455 of the Eighty-first Congress, 
second session, and of the rider in the Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1951 (act of 
September 27, 1950, c. 1052, Pub. 843), by 
which deportation proceedings are specif- 
ically exempted from the provisions of the 
Administrative Procedure Act. The section 
has directed its officers and the council to 
take all appropriate action feasible to bring 
about repeal of the provision. 

The house of delegates of the American 
Bar Association has expressed its disapproval 
of specific exemptions of the Administrative 
Procedure Act at its midwinter meeting in 
1950, and directed the administrative law 
section by all necessary and proper means, 
including appearances before legislative com- 
mittees (1) to preserve the gains made by 
the adoption of the Administrative Procedure 
Act as the law of the land, (2) to develop and 
seek the adoption of improvements thereof 
as well as additional measures to like pur- 
poses, and (3) to procure the assistance of 
Officers, units, and members of the associa- 
tion as well as the cooperation of those of 
State and local bar associations. Accord- 
ingly, the association is opposed to the spe- 
cific or implied exemptions from the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act in any of the bills 
pending before the Subcommittee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

To the extent you find it advisable or 
necessary, you are authorized to use this 
letter as showing your authority to represent 
the American Bar Association and its admin- 
istrative law section in connection with its 
objectives herein set forth. 

Very truly yours, 
Jonn W. CRAGUN, 
Chairman, National Committee, Ad- 
ministrative Law Section, Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 


Iam informed that the following mes- 
sage was sent to members of the Judi- 
ciary Committee with reference to H. R. 
5678: 

We respectfully urge the following amend- 
ments to H. R. 5678. First amend section 
242b to provide for trial examiners ap- 
pointed under section 11, Administrative 
Procedure Act, so as to restore law as set- 
tled by Supreme Court in Sung case. Sec- 
ond, amend 242a to maintain present author- 
ity of courts to review denial of bail. Third, 
amend 242f to retain present right of hear- 
ing before deportation to alien previously 
deported, Fourth, amend 252 so as to main- 
tain present constitutional right of seamen 
to hearing before deportation. Fifth, revise 
860 to preserve the present satisfactory pro- 
cedure for securing declaration of national- 
ity. Sixth, delete 343 providing for cancel- 
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lation of certificates of citizenship with its 
unconstitutionally inadequate provisions for 
notice. Seventh, amend 340b insofar as it 
permits substituted service without any 
showing that personal notice cannot be 
made. We urge these amendments in the 
belief that resident aliens, naturalized citi- 
zens, and citizens generally wherever they 
may momentarily be are entitled to the 
protection of fair procedure as established by 
the Constitution and the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act. 
IMMIGRATION COMMITTEE OF ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE LAW SECTION, AMERICAN 
Bar ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. I just want to cor- 
rect the record also. I have received the 
following communication from Mr. 
James Carey, secretary-treasurer of the 
CIO, that Mr. Nathan Cowan, CIO legis- 
lative director, who testified in opposi- 
tion to the McCarran-Walter bill, 
definitely represents the position of the 
CIO and of all affiliated organizations 
that have had an opportunity to express 
themselves on this misguided proposal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr, KENNEDY]. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
today voting for the motion to recommit 
the so-called Walter immigration bill, 
H. R. 5678. 

My opposition to this bill is based on 
my belief that the Walter bill, in some 
of its provisions, restricts rather than 
liberalizes our immigration system. 
There were many amendments proposed 
in the past 2 days which might, had they 
been accepted, resulted in a sufficiently 
equitable bill. They were, unfortunate- 
ly, rejected by the House. 

Although the reasons for my opposi- 
tion to the Walter bill are numerous, 
there are a few specific provisions of the 
bill which I oppose especially. They 
include: 

First. The fact that the Walter bill 
bases its quota allotments on 1920 census 
data. Obviously, if we are to achieve 
the desired modernization of our immi- 
gration system, we must use as a base 
for quotas the 1950 census, as provided 
for in the Humphrey-Lehman and 
Roosevelt bills. 

Second. The fact that the Walter bill 
makes no provision for the utilization by 
low-quota countries of the plentiful 
number of unused quotas of other coun- 
tries like Great Britain and the Scandi- 
navian countries. 

Third. The continued restrictions of 
the Walter bill on immigration from the 
southern and eastern European coun- 
tries. Italy, for example, with its entire 
population crowded into an area no 
larger than the State of California, can 
hope for no appreciable help from the 
Walter bill in solving its chief problem 
today. 

Fourth. The fact that the Walter bill 
changes immigration quotas for Jamaica 
and other Caribbean colonies from the 
never-filled United Kingdom quota of 
65,721, to a special quota of 100 for each 
such colony—thus, drastically restrict- 
ing immigration from this area. 

In voting for the recommittal of the 
Walter bill I do so in the hope that the 
Judiciary Committee will report back to 
the House a bill more in line with the 
Humphrey-Lehman, Roosevelt bills, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Yortry]. 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Chairman, the sub- 
committee headed by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER] has 
done a monumental job in preparing the 
pending proposed codification of our 
laws governing immigration and natural- 
ization. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is one of the most respected and 
able Members of Congress. 

The subcommittee did not, as I un- 
derstand it, endeavor to use this codi- 
fication bill to effect a general substan- 
tive revision of our immigration and 
naturalization statutes. Rather it at- 
tempted to codify and clarify existing 
law. Because of this fact, the bill re- 
iterates existing immigration policies de- 
cided upon by Congress in previous ses- 
sions. The bill restates some policies 
with which I do not agree, but it does 
without question contain much that is 
good. For instance, sections 201, 202, 
and 311 eliminate race as a bar to im- 
migration and naturalization. This is 
one of the few important substantive 
changes made by the bill, and it is a very 
good one. In fact, I have introduced a 
separate bill to do this very thing. It 
will make citizenship possible for many 
loyal residents of Japanese ancestry who 
have contributed much to industry and 
agriculture in my own State of Cali- 
fornia. I fervently desire to see these 
residents, many of whom have Ameri- 
can-born children, admitted to the citi- 
zenship status they have well earned and 
long desired. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe in a liberal 
immigration policy. Of course, we must 
properly screen those whom we admit 
in order to keep out undesirables such 
as chronic malcontents, habitual crimi- 
nals, hatemongers, and subversives of all 
types. But with proper safeguards, I 
believe in a liberal policy; one based upon 
individual evaluation instead of race or 
nationality characteristics. Our concept 
of human rights and individual dignity 
should bar us from judging aliens or 
anyone else en masse. 

Discrimination based upon race or re- 
ligion should find no place in our laws. 
Unfortunately, some unfair discrimina- 
tion is contained in certain provisions 
of this bill. Amendments to correct or 
eliminate these discriminatory provi- 
sions have already been defeated with 
only a few of us of like mind remaining 
in the Chamber to vote for them. We 
have therefore missed an opportunity 
to make this bill the vehicle for much 
needed modernization of some of our 
immigration policies. 

I, for one, do not like to see unused 
quota numbers forfeited for nonuse by 
eligible persons while others longing for 
an opportunity to escape oppression are 
made ineligible to use such quota num- 
bers. If we are willing to admit a given 
number of immigrants, we should per- 
mit the full number to come, admitting 
each as an individual based upon his or 
her cwn qualifications for admittance. 

Those of us whose ancestors came here 
long ago or recently exercise a high priv- 
lege when we say which of God's chil- 
dren shall be permitted to migrate to a 
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part of God’s earth. There is no divine 
restriction on migration, no divine divi- 
sion of the earth into racial or religious 
areas. We, therefore, in exercising the 
privilege accorded to us as citizens of a 
sovereign nation must be very careful to 
be fair and just. Obviously, to preserve 
opportunity, freedom, and orderliness, 
we must regulate immigration, but we 
also must not be unmindful of the great 
values involved in bringing new people 
into our partnership for democracy and 
defense of our way of life. We need 
more Americans to share the great task 
of leading the peoples of the world out 
from under the threatening shadows of 
totalitarianism. I am disappointed that 
the pending bill does not change the law 
so as to permit us to open our doors to 
more persons who sincerely desire to 
adopt our .way of life and help us defend 
and perpetuate it. k 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I join 
most heartily with the other Members 
of this House in complimenting those 
who have been responsible for this legis- 
lation that has engrossed the attention 
of the House for the past two or three 
days. The fact that every amendment 
offered that was not approved by those 
in charge of this legislation has been 
defeated is a great compliment not only 
to the ability, but to the fairness of 
those in charge of the bill. The past 
day or two has been reminiscent of the 
days of 20 years ago when the wishes of 
the Members was to keep away from our 
shores the thousands of undesirables 
just as it is their wish now, while there 
was a small group who were then as 
now willing to lower the bars and admit 
almost anybody just so more of their 
own kind could come in without let or 
hindrance. 

I think the records will show 
that the group of people that has com- 
plained the most against our immigra- 
tion laws has profited more from our 
immigration system than any other 
group. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. If I may correct the 
gentleman, there were a number of 
amendments accepted. A number of 
amendments prevailed. 

Mr. JENKINS. I meant no amend- 
ments offered were adopted by the House 
except those which were acceptable to 
the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, a year or two ago one 
of the able Members of the Senate put 
out a statement which I think is very 
significant and very applicable to the 
matter under discussion. This is in sub- 
stance what he said. In reference to the 
indiscriminate entry of aliens it should 
be remembered that the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States recently stated 
that an analysis of 4,984 of the more 
militant members of the Communist 
Party in the United States showed that 
91.4 percent of the total were of foreign 
stock or were married to persons of for- 
eign stock. 
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I admit that many of our finest citi- 
zens are persons who came to our land 
as immigrants. But I have observed 
that a great percentage of our lawless 
and communistically inclined persons 
are of foreign stock. 

When our country was young, immi- 
gration brought us almost exclusively 
Europeans whose ideals were of those of 
western Christian civilization; these 
people were instrumental in subduing 
and settling our frontiers; they wished 
to conform to rather than modify or 
supplant the body of traditions and 
ideals summed up in the word America. 

From about 1880, our immigration 
shifted sharply to include millions of 
persons from southern and eastern Eu- 
rope. Most of these people were less 
sympathetic to the ideals of the United 
States and a very large portion of them 
were non-Christians who had no inten- 
tion whatever of accepting the ideals of 
western Christian civilization, but had 
purposes of their own. These purposes 
were accomplished by infiltration, prop- 
aganda, and electoral and financial pres- 
sure. The average American was not 
aware of what was going on and re- 
mained undisturbed. 

One reason for large-scale Communist 
exploitation of the United States was 
our traditional lack of laws prohibiting 
or regulating immigration into the 
United States and our negligence or poli- 
tics in enforcing immigration laws when 
they had been passed. There is ample 
evidence that there is an alarmingly 
large number of aliens in the United 
States in an illegal status. Under the 
alien registration act of 1940 some 5,000,- 
000 aliens were registered. Some of these 
are fine persons but since we had no 
record of them it is safe to say that if 
they came in illegally they would prob- 
ably always feel inclined to show little 
respect for our laws and might readily 
affiliate with subversive elements. I re- 
member that about 20 years ago I visited 
a district immigration inspectors office 
in one of the larger cities of Texas and 
was advised that at that time they were 
holding a large number of aliens who 
had entered illegally but that they were 
going to be compelled to turn them loose 
because they did not have funds to de- 
port them nor to feed them. 

Those of us who believe in keeping 
out of our country all undesirables and 
in admitting only the number that we 
can assimilate into our body politic we 
should be more inclined to listen to the 
immigration officials who are trying to 
do their duty than to the people who 
are advocating the admission of all 
classes of people without regard to 
morals, health, patriotism, or national 
welfare. Likewise, we should not be too 
anxious to admit those groups that are 
constantly protesting and claiming un- 
fair treatment while statistics show that 
for 7 years, from 1937 to 1943, these 
groups produced from 25 to 77 percent 
of our total immigration. Again I say 
we should be careful. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. ZABLOCKI]. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI.* Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ZABLOCKI: On 
page 69, delete section 244 and substitute 
therefor the following: 

“Sec. 244. (a) As hereinafter prescribed in 
this section, the Attorney General may, in 
his discretion, suspend deportation and ad- 
just the status to that of an alien lawfully 
admitted for permanent residence, in the 
case of an alien who— 

“(1) is deportable under paragraph (1) 
of section 241 (a) insofar as such paragraph 
does not relate to criminals, prostitutes or 
other immoral persons, subversives, violators 
of narcotics laws, and similar classes, proves 
that he has been a person of good moral 
character for 5 years, and (A) has been in 
the United States for a continuous period 
of 7 years and establishes that his depor- 
tation would result in serious detriment to 
himself, or (B) establishes that his depor- 
tation would result in serious detriment to 
his spouse, parent, or child who is a citizen 
or an alien lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence; or 

“(2) is deportable under paragraph (1) 
of section 241 (a) insofar as it relates to 
criminals, prostitutes or other immoral per- 
sons, subversives, violators of narcotics laws 
and similar classes or under paragraph (2) 
of section 241 (a), as a person who entered 
the United States without inspection or at 
a time or place other than as designated by 
the Attorney General, or without the proper 
documents and is not within the provisions 
of paragraph (3) of this subsection; and 
(A) has been physically present in the United 
States for a continuous period of not less 
than 10 years after such entry and imme- 
diately preceding his application under this 
paragraph and proves that during all of such 
period he has been and is a person of good 
moral character, or (B) is a person whose 
deportation would result in serious detri- 
ment to the alien’s spouse, parent, or child. 
who is a citizen or an alien lawfully ad- 
mitted for permanent residence; or 

“(3) is deportable under paragraph (2) of 
section 241 (a) as a person who has remained 
longer in the United States than the period 
for which he was admitted, or paragraph (4), 
(5), (6), (7), (11), or (12) of section 241 (a) 
for an act committed or status acquired sub- 
sequent to such entry into the United States; 
and (A) has been physically present in the 
United States for a continuous period of not 
less than 10 years immediately following the 
commission of an act, or the assumption of a 
status, constituting a ground for deporta- 
tion, and proves that during all of such pe- 
riod he has been and is a person of good 
moral character, or (B) is a person whose 
deportation would result in serious detri- 
ment to the alien’s spouse, parent, or child, 
who is a citizen or an alien lowfully admitted 
for permanent residence, 

“(b) Upon application by any alien who 
is found by the Attorney General to meet the 
requirements of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, the Attorney General may in his dis- 
cretion suspend deportation of such alien. 
If the deportation of any alien is suspended 
under the provisions of this subsection, a 
complete and detailed statement of the facts 
and pertinent provisions of law in the case 
shall be reported to the Congress with the 
reasons for such suspension. Such reports 
shall be submitted on the first and fifteenth 
day of each calendar month in which Con- 
gress is in session. If during the session of 
the Congress at which a case is reported, or 
if a case is reported less than 30 days prior 
to the close of the session, then during the 
next session of the Congress, either House 
passes a resolution stating in substance that 
such House does not favor the suspension of 
such deportation, the Attorney General shall 
thereupon deport such alien in the manner 
provided by law. If during the session of 
the Congress at which a case is reported, or 
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if a case is reported less than 30 days prior 
to the close of the session, then during the 
next sesison of the Congress, neither House 
passes such a resolution, the Attorney Gen- 
eral shall cancel deportation proceedings 
upon the termination of such session. 

“(c) Upon the cancellation of deportation 
in the case of any alien under this section, 
the Attorney General shall record the alien's 
lawful admission for permanent residence 
as of the date the cancellation of deporta- 
tion of such alien is made, and the Secretary 
of State shall, if the alien was classifiable 
as a quota immigrant at the time of entry 
and was not charged to the appropriate 
quota, reduce by one the quota of the quota 
area to which the alien is chargeable under 
section 202 for the fiscal year then current 
at the time of cancellation or the next fol- 
lowing year in which a quota is available. 
No quota shall be so reduced by more than 
50 percent in any fiscal year. 

“(d) The Attorney General may in his dis- 
cretion permit any alien under deportation 
proceedings, other than an alien within the 
provisions of paragraph (4), (5), (6), (7), 
(11), or (12) of section 241 (a) (and also 
any alien within the purview of such para- 
graphs if he is also within the provisions of 
paragraph (2) or (3) of subsection (a) of 
this section), to depart voluntarily from the 
United States at his own expense in lieu of 
deportation if such alien shall establish to 
the satisfaction of the Attorney General that 
he is, and has been, a person of good moral 
character for at least 5 years immediately 
preceding his application for voluntary de- 
parture under this subsection.” 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, sec- 
tion 244 of the bill under consideration 
would severely restrict the present dis- 
cretion of the Attorney General to pre- 
vent hardship to American citizens by 
suspending deportation in particularly 
meritorious cases. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
continue, with some much-needed lib- 
eralization, the present discretion of the 
Attorney General in the above regard. 

There are ample grounds for contin- 
uing this discretion, and for rejecting the 
excessively restrictive provisions of sec- 
tion 244. This section, as reported to 
the House, would make it practically im- 
possible for aliens with long-term resi- 
dence, and of proved excellent quality, 
to acquire a status of legal permanent 
residence. 

The terminology contained in section 
244 of the bill is so restrictive as to direct 
a severe blow at family unity. In pur- 
suance of this terminology, the Attorney 
General would lose his discretion to sus- 
pend deportation to prevent economic 
hardship on citizen wives, and children, 
except in the very limited class of cases 
where the prospective deportee has re- 
sided in this country for 5, 7, or 10 
years—depending on the ground of 
his deportability—and his deportation 
would result in “exceptional and ex- 
tremely unusual” hardship to a member 
of his immediate family. 

These two provisions would practically 
abolish the great mass of suspension 
cases as they exist today. An elaborate, 
impracticable system would be set up 
which would hardly ever be utilized, and 
Congress would be swamped with peti- 
tions for private bills. 

The requirement to the effect that the 
applicant, in order to qualify for a sus- 
pension, would have to prove that de- 
portation would result in exceptional 
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and extremely unusual hardship to his 
immediate family, is not only very strin- 
gent but encompasses areas which are 
intangible, difficult to define, and involve 
an evaluation of the emotional content 
in any family life. Its operation might 
result in tragic family separations. A 
proof that the person’s deportation 
would result in serious detriment— 
rather than exceptional and extremely 
unusual hardship—should be sufficient. 

In addition, as proposed to the House, 
the bill has no provision for the man 
who has been here 20 or more years, who 
has no family, but would endure per- 
sonal hardship if deported. A require- 
ment of hardship should be sufficient 
whether it be to the alien or to his fam- 
ily. Then, where an alien has a citizen 
child dependent upon him, or a resident 
spouse who is in need of his support and 
companionship, he should be entitled 
to seek relief by way of suspension re- 
gardless of the length of his stay here, 
if he establishes that he is a person of 
good moral character. Proof that his 
deportation would result in serious detri- 
ment to his family should, as under ex- 
isting law, be in itself sufficient grounds 
for eligibility for suspension, 

We should favor reuniting families— 
keeping them together rather than dis- 
rupting them. Most civilized countries 
do just that. The provisions of section 
244 will, if enacted, create more hard- 
ship cases than they will solve. 

The amendment which I am propos- 
ing would substitute humane and rea- 
sonable requirements for those which 
are, in my considered judgment, dras- 
tically restrictive, unworkable, and seri- 
ously detrimental to family unity and 
have tragic implications for familyless 
aliens who have established proof of 
their good moral character and who 
have become thoroughly assimilated 
through long-term residence. 

Since the temper of the House is ob- 
vious, I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks and withdraw 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The balance of the 
time will be allotted to the committee. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] is recognized, if he desires to 
use any further time. 

Mr. CELLER. I yield back the re- 
mainder of the time, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments? 

If there are no further amendments, 
under the rule the Committee will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. HoLIFIELD, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H. R. 5678) to revise the laws 
relating to immigration, naturalization, 
and nationality; and for other purposes, 
pursuant to House Resolution 554, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 
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Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 63] 

Aandahl Elston Morrison, La. 
Abbitt Feighan Morton 
Abernethy Fernandez Murray, Wis. 
Andrews Flood O'Brien, Mich. 
Angell Fogarty O'Konski 
Arends Forand Passman 
Ayres Fugate Patman 
Bates, Ky. Furcolo Potter 
Battle Gary Rains 
Beall Gore Reece, Tenn 
Bender Grant Regan 
Betts Hall, Edwin Roberts 
Blatnik ur Sabath 
Boykin , Sasscer 
Bray Leonard W. Scott, 
Brooks Hart Hugh D., Ir 
Brownson Hays. Ohio Secrest 
Buckley Sheppard 
Burnside Heller Sieminski 
Butler Herter Sikes 
Canfield Hill Stockman 
Carlyle Irv: Taber 

ase Jones, Mo. Tackett 
Chenoweth Kearns Teague 
Clemente Kerr Watts 
Combs Kersten, Wis. Welch 
Cooley Kirwan Wheeler 
Coudert Larcade Wickersham 

McGrath Widnall 
Davis, Ga. McKinnon Williams, Miss. 
e Machrowicz Wilson, Ind 

DeGraffenried Madden Withrow 
Dingell Miller, Calif. Wood, Ga 
Dondero Mitchell 
Doyle orris 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 332 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


REVISION OF LAWS RELATING TO 
IMMIGRATION, NATURALIZATION, 
AND NATIONALITY 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
ifies. 

The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. KEATING moves to recomit the bill 
H. R. 5678 to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary for further study. 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I object, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
ordering the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
the yeas and nays on the motion to re- 
commit. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. POWELL. If a Member desires to 
demand a reading of the engrossed copy, 
that means we will have to stay over un- 
til tomorrow? 

The SPEAKER. It is too late for that 
now. The previous question has already 
been ordered on the motion to recom- 
mit. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Javits) there 
were—ayes 62, noes 195. 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. On that, Mr. Speaker, 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. POWELL) 
there were—ayes 206, noes 68. 

So the bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that Members may 
have five legislative days to extend their 
remarks in the Recorp on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 30 minutes on Tuesday next, 
following any special orders heretofore 
entered. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CHEESE IMPORT RESTRICTIONS 
THWART AMERICAN CONSUMERS 
AND IMPEDE FIGHT AGAINST 
COMMUNISM 
Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 

ask unanimous consent to address the 

House and to revise and extend my re- 

marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the ironical aspects of section 104 
of the Defense Production Act is the fact 
that by its language it tries to justify 
cheese restrictions in the name of our 
national defense. As a matter of fact, 
there is a relation between our national 
defense and these cheese restrictions. 
Let me point out the relation. 

In southern Italy widespread poverty 
and unemployment have created easy 
pickings for Communist organizers. Be- 
fore section 104 was enacted, one of the 
bright spots in the economy of southern 
Italy was a growing export trade in 
cheese. Pecorino, romano, and the 
other pungent cheeses of the area were 
coming to the United States in growing 
volume, giving employment to southern 
Italy, giving dollars to the Italian econ- 
omy, and giving some new taste sensa- 
tions to the American consumer, Sec- 
tion 104 put the lid on this development 
and handed the local Communist agon- 
izers the finest propaganda plum of the 
year. They have not been slow in seiz- 
ing this opportunity. Furthermore, as 
we have been closing our market, the 
Soviets have been purchasing, with obvi- 
ous propaganda efforts, substantial 
quantities of products such as lemons, 
oranges, and almonds which are pro- 
duced in this same area. 

Politically and economically, Italy has 
been weakened as a result of section 104 
and our collective security, of which Italy 
is an important link, has been badly 
damaged. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 


DR. FRANCES DENSMORE 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with considerable pride 
that I am addressing my colleagues in 
the House of Representatives today and 
for a few moments to honor a famous 
living American. I refer to Dr. Frances 
Densmore, from my home city of Red 
Wing, Minn. I know that you will be 
interested in the life work of this great 
woman and distinguished scholar and 
to learn of her outstanding contribution 
to the culture and history of the western 
world. 

Dr. Densmore is the greatest living au- 
thority on the music of the American In- 
dian, and has devoted a lifetime to the 
collection and study of the songs of In- 
dian tribes throughout the United States, 
and in British Columbia. She is a col- 
laborator of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and an associate in ethnology of 
Southwest Museum, Los Angeles, Calif. 
She received the honorary degree of mas- 
ter of arts from Oberlin College in 1924 
and was recently given the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of letters by Macalester 
College, St. Paul, Minn. Her work has 
attracted not only national but interna- 
tional attention. Scholarly papers of 
hers on Indian music have been pub- 
lished in South America, a full bibliog- 
raphy of her work will shortly be issued 
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in Mexico City, and her correspondence 
has included scientists in Cuba and 
Japan as well as in the principal coun- 
tries of Europe. Her career is one which 
deserves to be reviewed and placed per- 
manently in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
particularly since so much of her work 
has been done in connection with our 
national institutions—the Smithsonian 
Institution, the National Archives, and 
the Library of Congress, 

Dr. Densmore was born in Red Wing, 
Minn. As a young woman she studied 
music intensively at the Oberlin Con- 
servatory of Music, also working under 
such teachers as Carl Baermann, of Bos- 
ton; Prof. John K. Paine, of Harvard; 
and Leopold Godowsky, in the field of 
piano and counterpoint. With this solid 
and basic foundation in the music field, 
she taught music for many years, then 
turned—not to further study of Euro- 
pean or foreign music, which would have 
been easy—but to the intensive study of 
indigenous American music, that of the 
American Indian. From 1893 to the 
present time, a period of nearly 60 years, 
she has pursued this study with unflag- 
ging interest. This is a devotion to a 
single subject of scholarship which 
merits recognition om the basis alone of 
the time given to it. 

But beyond the matter of the 60-year 
span of time is the greater matter of Dr. 
Densmore’s contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the American Indian’s music. 
Let me cite some details of her work: 
Dr. Densmore's first field trip was to the 
Chippewa Indians at Grand Portage, 
Minn., on the north shore of Lake 
Superior, in 1905. Other trips were made 
to Indians in Minnesota at her own ex- 
pense, and in 1907 the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology alloted a small sum for 
the furtherance of her work. This sum 
was used primarily for recording equip- 
ment with which Dr. Densmore returned 
to the Indians to record their songs. As 
the result of her first succesful field re- 
cording trip, added funds were allotted 
and her work for the Bureau developed. 

From the north woodland area it was 
extended to the northern and southern 
plains, the high plateau of Utah, the low 
desert of Arizona, the region of the Colo- 
rado River, the northwest coast of Wash- 
ington and thence into British Columbia. 
Then she sought the Indians of Texas, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi, with three 
trips to the Seminole in Florida. 

All her recording of Indian songs was 
done with a portable cylinder equipment, 
at first having a spring motor and later 
with storage electric battery. The result 
of her work for the Bureau of American 
Ethnology is designated as the Smith- 
sonian-Densmore Collection of Indian 
Song Recordings. The catalog of this 
collection contains about 2,400 sengs, all 
of which have been transcribed in musi- 
cal notation. Several hundred other 
transcribed recordings are preserved 
elsewhere, and she has recorded a large 
number of songs which have been studied 
but not transcribed. The songs include 
those of ceremonies, war, games, dances, 
and other customs. Special attention 


has been given to songs used in the 
treatment of the sick, and to songs of the 
Sun dance, the Ghost dance and the 
Peyote Cult. Some of the recorded songs 
are known to be about 200 years old. 
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Throughout this work the singers have 
been carefully selected and only the most 
reliable informants and interpreters have 
been employed. 

This achievement of field collecting is 
increased in importance when we pause 
to think that without her effort the great 
majority of these songs would have 
passed into total oblivion. Many are 
forgotten among the Indians themselves, 
and the older singers are in most cases, 
long since dead. But these songs still 
live as part of the American heritage, 
preserved in sound on disks to which 
they have been transferred from the 
cylinders at the Library of Congress. 
For this work alone Dr. Densmore de- 
serves to be honored. 

Having gathered the songs in the field, 
however, Dr. Densmore then worked to 
prepare the ioaterial for permanent 
preservation in book form. Her mono- 
graphs issued by the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology are, to date, the definitive 
works in the field. They include the 
transcription of the words and music 
from the original cylinders, as well as 
careful studies of the customs and tra- 
ditions surrounding the use of the music. 
They are, in other words, a record of In- 
dian life and a notable aid to our un- 
derstanding of the American Indian. 

In addition to recording songs, Dr. 
Densmore has collected hundreds of 
specimens of musical instruments and 
other articles connected with the native 
life. Her largest collection is in the Na- 
tional Museum, but a notable collecton is 
also in the Museum of the American In- 
dian in New York, which published her 
brochure on A Collection of Specimens 
From the Teton Sioux. 

Mention should also be made of her 
expert photography in protraits of In- 
dians as well as pictures of their environ- 
ment. 

Dr. Densmore’s monographs include 
the following: Two volumes on Chippewa 
Music; Teton Sioux Music; Northern Ute 
Music; Mandan and Hidatsa Music; Pa- 
pago Music; Pawnee Music; Menominee 
Music; Yuman and Yaqui Music; Chey- 
enne and Arapaho Music; Music of San- 
to Domingo Pueblo, New Mexico; Noot- 
ka and Quileute Music; and Choctaw 
Music. Others await publication. Out- 
side of our own country, as stated, Dr. 
Dersmore made a study of the music 
of the Indians of British Columbia. She 
also, apart from these specialized tribal 
studies, issued a general volume dealing 
with The American Indians and Their 
Music, as well as a book on Indian Ac- 
tion Songs. Beyond these studies of 
American Indian music, Dr. Densmore 
also issued volumes on Chippewa Cus- 
toms; the Uses of Plants by the Chip- 
pewa Indians; Poems From Sioux and 
Chippewa Songs; and A Handbook of 
the Collection of Musical Instruments 
in the United States National Museum, 
Her scholarly and popular magazine ar- 
ticles are too numerous to list here, but 
I call attention to the fact that they are 
all included in a bibliography of Dr. 
Densmore’s writings to 1946 which was 
published by the Journal of Musicology. 

During the period of this activity for 
the Bureau of Ethnology Dr. Densmore 
undertook special projects which in- 
cluded a survey of the music of the In- 
dians in the Gulf States for the National 
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Research Council in 1932 and 1933; re- 
search on Indian music for the South- 
west Museum from 1935 to 1937; and a 
survey of the Indians in Michigan for 
the University of Michigan in 1945. 

Her work for the Southwest Museum 
in 1935-37 comprised the recording of 
Cneyenne and Arapaho songs in Okla- 
homa, and the recording of songs of 
Santo Domingo Pueblo, New Mexico, by 
an Indian from that Pueblo, living in 
Los Angeles. Both these books were pub- 
lished by the museum. Under the same 
auspices she studied the music of the 
Maidu in northern California, the re- 
sult still awaiting publication. During 
this period various honors quite natu- 
rally came to her, and I cite some of 
them which are indicative of her posi- 
tion. 

Dr. Densmore was elected a fellow of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, and a fellow of 
the Washington Academy of Sciences, 
She has served as secretary of the An- 
thropological Society of Washington and 
the Society of Woman Geographers, and 
her memberships have included numer- 
ous other scientific societies, She is an 
honorary member of Sigma Alpha Iota, 
a national musical society; also the Min- 
nesota Archaeological Society, the 
Thursday Musical of Minneapolis, and 
other organizations. She is a life mem- 
ber of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
In 1941 she received an award from the 
National Association of American Com- 
posers and Conductors for her service 
American music. : 

All this would seem more than enough 
to round out a great career. And it 
would be for most persons, but not for 
Dr. Densmore, with her boundless and 
untiring energy. I come now to the 
work which Dr. Densmore has just com- 
pleted for the Library of Congress, work 
which fittingly caps a lifetime of study 
of American Indian music. Let me de- 
scribe this work for the historical record. 

In 1941, through the generosity of Mrs. 
Eleanor S. Reese, a gift of $30,000 was 
presented to the Government of the 
United States for the preservation of In- 
dian music. Specifically, this money 
was to be used to preserve in more last- 
ing form the extraordinarily valuable 
cylinders of Indian music recorded by 
Dr. Densmore. The law which author- 
ized the Government’s acceptance of this 
gift was sponsored by me and supported 
by my colleagues. I am happy now to 
report on the near completion of that 
project, and at the same time to honor 
Dr. Densmore for her work in connection 
with it. 

At the time of acceptance of the gift 
it seemed logical that the National 
Archives would be the most fitting place 
for the work to be undertaken. Accord- 
ingly, the great collection of cylinders, 
known as the Smithsonian-Densmore 
Collection of Indian Song Recordings, 
was transferred from the Smithsonian 
Institution to the National Archives. Dr. 
Densmore wrote a handbook of this col- 
lection while connected with the Ar- 
chives. The recording and duplicating 
facilities of the National Archives proved 
to be inadequate to the very large task of 
preservation and the cylinders were, 
after considerable study, transferred to 
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the Music Division and Recording Lab- 
oratory of the Library of Congress. Dr. 
Densmore, as the logical authority on the 
subject of the music, was retained by the 
Music Division of the Library of Con- 
gress, but carried out her consultative 
work from her home in Red Wing, Minn. 

In order to duplicate the vast collec- 
tion the Recording Laboratory needed 
not only to purchase new equipment but 
had as well to construct special machines 
for playing both cylinders and disks. 
Once the equipment was ready the cylin- 
ders were copied onto two sets of 16-inch 
disks, one set being forwarded to Dr. 
Densmore and the second set retained at 
the Library of Congress. From her set 
Dr. Densmore has selected the most rep- 
resentative songs in each tribe and ar- 
ranged them in a series of 10 units. For 
each she wrote a descriptive pamphlet, 
the order of these units being practically 
the same as that of the publication of the 
songs by the Bureau of Ethnology. 
These are to be available to the public, 
and four of them have already been is- 
sued by the Library of Congress in the 
form of long-playing records. The four 
which have been issued are Songs of the 
Chippewa; Songs of the Sioux; Songs of 
the Yuma, Cocopa, and Yaqui; and Songs 
of the Pawnee and Northern Ute. 

The reception which these records 
have had in musicological and anthro- 
pological circles indicates clearly that 
the time and effort expended upon their 
initial preservation and subsequent man- 
ufacture has been well worth while, 
Favorable reviews of them have ap- 
peared in the Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, the New York Times, and Amer- 
ican Heritage, also in the San Francisco 
Chronicle and other magazines and 
newspapers, as well as journals in the 
fields of anthropology and folklore. Dr. 
Willard Rhodes, of the music depart- 
ment of Columbia University, himself an 
authority on Indian music, describes the 
recordings as an extraordinarily valu- 
able collection per se and for purposes of 
comparative study in the field of musi- 
cology. Dr. Duncan Emrich, Chief of 
the Folklore Section of the Library of 
Congress, states that there is no way 
of measuring the historical value of these 
recording; they are unique and irre- 
placeable. Dr. Harold Spivacke, Chief 
of the Music Division of the Library of 
Congress, indicates that they are one of 
the great treasures in the recorded col- 
lection of the Library of Congress, con- 
stituting a most important addition to 
our knowledge of musical America. 

There can be no question that Dr. 
Frances Densmore’s work belongs to the 
ages. And fortunately for the ages to 
come, her work has culminated in these 
very fine and wonderful sound record- 
ings which will make it possible for stu- 
dents in the generations ahead to hear 
and to know the traditional music of the 
American Indian. It gives me great 
pride and pleasure at this time to honor 
here in the Halls of Congress this great 
American and eminent scholar, Dr. 
Frances Densmore, of Red Wing, Minn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
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Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. FALLON. 

Mr. Smitx of Wisconsin and to include 
a letter. 

Mr, SabLak and to include a resolution. 

Mr. AvUCHINCLoss and to include a 
speech and a newspaper editorial. 

Mr. Mvtter and to include extraneous 
matter in the remarks made by him in 
Committee of the Whole. 5 

Mr. PowELL and to include extrane- 
ous matter in remarks made by him in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Cote of New York and to include 
a letter. 

Mr. WIGGLESworTH with reference to 
the public debt and to include certain 
tabular matter received from the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and to 
include a speech made by General Van- 
denberg at Lexington on April 19. 

Mr. HUNTER. 

Mr. Scupper and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Bunce and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. VAN Zaxpr in two instances. 

Mr. Poack. 

Mr. ELLIOTT in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Price and to include extraneous 
matter. ; 

Mr. Rankin and to insert in the re- 
marks made today in Committee of the 
Whole excerpts from the RECORD. 

Mr. Rooney and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. MovuLper and to include an edi- 
torial from the Kansas City Star. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. J. Res. 144. Joint resolution to give the 
Secretary of Commerce the authority to ex- 
tend further certain charters of vessels to 
citizens of the Republic of the Philippines, 
and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 27 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, April 28, 1952, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


—ͤ—ũ— — 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB - 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HOLMES: Committee on Ways and 
Means. House Joint Resolution 422. Joint 
resolution to permit articles imported from 
foreign countries for the purpose of exhibi- 
tion at the Washington State-Far East In- 
ternational Trade Fair, Seattle, Wash., to be 
admitted without payment of tariff, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1810). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments fifteenth in- 
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termediate report of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments, 
an inquiry into the procurement of automo- 
tive spare parts by the United States Gov- 
ernment (Rept. No. 1811). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. GARMATZ: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers, House Re- 
port No. 1812. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 7592. A bill to authorize the nego- 
tiation and ratification of separate settle- 
ment contracts with the Sioux Indians of 
Lower Brule Reservation and Crow Creek 
Reservation in South Dakota for Indian 
lands and rights acquired by the United 
States for the Fort Randall Dam and Res- 
ervoir, Missouri River development, and for 
other related purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 7593. A bill to amend paragraph 1774, 
section 201, title II, of the Tariff Act of 1930; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 7594. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 with respect to the importation of 
the feathers of wild birds, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H. R. 7595. A bill to authorize additional 
appropriations for the lower San Joaquin 
River project; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: 

H. R. 7596. A bill to promote confidence in 
Presidential statements; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. $ 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

H. R. 7597. A bill to authorize additional 
appropriations for the lower San Joaquin 
River project; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mrs. KEE: 

H. R. 7598. A bill to amend section 25 (b) 
(3) of the Internal Revenue Code, relating to 
the definition of dependent; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 7599. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code with respect to the time for 
filing individual income-tax returns and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 7600. A bill to amend the Federal 
Alcohol Administration Act, as amended; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. Con. Res. 212. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the holding of a plebiscite in the 
Free Territory of Trieste; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: 

H. Res. 612. Resolution to ascertain the 
reason for the making of inaccurate state- 
ments by the President of the United States; 
to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. FARRINGTON: 
H. R. 7601. A bill for the relief of Gustav 
Peter Su'a, Ottile Gertrude Su'a, and 
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Christoph Su'a; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 7602. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of L. L. McCandless, deceased; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7603. A bill for the relief of Paul 
Chun, Jr.; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H. R. 7604. A bill for the relief of Michio 

Sasaki; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SADLAK: 

H. R. 7605. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Rose 
Kaczmarczyk; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 7606. A bill for the relief of Alex 
Harfenist; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 


, SENATE 


Monpay, Apri 28, 1952 


(Legislative day of Thursday, April 
24, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God our Father, whom we seek in all 
our need and through all the mystery 
and perplexity of life; without whom we 
cannot live bravely or well: Show us Thy 
will for our individual lives in all the 
maze of paths our uncertain feet may 
take. And, as we draw nearer to Thee 
now in prayer, do Thou graciously draw 
near unto us until, at the beginning of 
another week’s demanding tasks, we be- 
come more sure of Thee than of midday 
light. Come to us in the common life 
that entangles us, meet us in the thorny 
questions which confront us, and, 
though the hope of world-wide brother- 
hood often seems forlorn, may we be 
found ready to lead it. Without stum- 
bling and without stain may we follow 
the gleam until the day is ended and our 
work is done. In the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
April 24, 1952, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 5678) to 
revise the laws relating to immigration, 
naturalization, and nationality, and for 
other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 
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LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. MCCARRAN was 
excused from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate this week. 

On request of Mr. BRIDGES, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr, MILLIKIN was 
excused from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate today and tomorrow. 

On his own request, and by unani- 
mous consent, Mr. Tospey was excused 
from attendance on the sessions of the 
Senate from April 29 until May 5. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be ex- 
cused from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate beginning tomorrow and 


continuing through next Tuesday. 
There will be a primary in Florida on 
Tuesday. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED DURING RECESS 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of April 24, 1952, the Acting Pres- 
ident pro tempore announced that on 
April 25, 1952, he signed the following 
enrolled bill and joint resolution which 
had previously been signed by the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives: 

H. R. 4645. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marguerite A. Brumell; and 

S. J. Res. 144. Joint resolution to give the 
Secretary of Commerce the authority to ex- 
tend further certain charters of vessels to 
citizens of the Republic of the Philippines, 
and for other purposes, 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators 
may be permitted to make insertions in 
the Recorp and transact other routine 
business, without debate. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

Letters in the nature of memorials from 
Mary Cole, Violo Ford, Mary Farmer, Rose 
Sellas, and Lillie Holder, members of the 
American Legion Auxiliary No. 200, Trenton, 
Tenn., remonstrating against the enactment 
of House bill 7072, making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, corporations, agencies, and offices, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

By Mr. McFARLAND: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Arizona; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

“Senate Joint Memorial 1 
“Joint memorial relating to prohibiting the 
furnishing of intoxicating liquor to 

Indians 
“To the Congress of the United States: 

“Your memorialist respectfully repre- 
sents: 

1. Federal laws prohibiting the furnish- 
ing of intoxicating liquor to American In- 
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dians are an outright racial discrimination 
against Indians as a racial group. 

“2. They cause Indians to obtain liquor 
illegally from bootleggers instead of legally 
from legitimate sources as other Amer- 
icans do. 

“3. They promote disrespect for law and 
result in lawlessness. 

“4. They foster in Indians a deep feeling 
of inferiority and injustice, thus tending to 
retard Indians from integrating into sur- 
rounding communities. 

5. They cannot be enforced effectively be- 
cause of the unsympathetic attitude toward 
them of courts and law-enforcement 
agencies. 

“6. They were originally enacted for the 
purpose of stopping the exploitation of In- 
dians by unscrupulous traders who traded 
liquor to Indians for valuable furs and other 
articles of Indian arts and crafts, a purpose 
long since accomplished. 

“Wherefore, your memorialist, the Legis- 
lature of the State of Arizona, urgently 
requests: 

“1, That the Congress repeal all remaining 
laws prohibiting the furnishing of intoxi- 
cating liquor to Indians, and particulariy 
sections 1154 and 1156, 18 United States 
Code. 

“2. That the consent of the United States 
be given to the repeal of the third and 
eleventh paragraphs of article XX of the 
constitution of Arizona if the people of Ari- 
zona should duly adopt a constitutional 
amendment repealing the aforesaid para- 
graphs. 

“Adopted by the senate February 25, 1952. 

“Adopted by the house March 18, 1952, 

“Approved by the Governor March 24, 1952. 

“Filed in the office of the secretary of 
state March 25, 1952.“ 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF WAGE STA- 
BILIZATION BOARD CONCERNING 
THE UNION SHOP—LETTER 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
in the light of more recent developments 
in the labor-management field, I wonder 
if the suggestion made by Edward L. Sin- 
clair of my county may have genuine 
merit. 

At any rate, I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Sinclair's letter be printed in the 
Record and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Paul. snono, N. J., April 2, 1952. 
Hon. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON, * 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR HENDRICKSON: This oppor- 
tunity is taken to write to you as an individ- 
ual and to express my personal thoughts con- 
cerning the recent recommendations made 
by the Wage Stabilization Board, more par- 
ticularly in reference to their recommenda- 
tions concerning the union shop. 

The fact that the Board or panel rulings 
are recommendations only is thoroughly un- 
derstood but when such recommendations 
are made that affect hundreds of thousands 
of workers it immediately places industry 
generally in an untenable position. I firmly 
believe that our Government and all such 
boards and panels which are established by 
and act for our Government should be pri- 
marily interested in giving protection to in- 
dividual liberty. Any recommendation or ac- 
tion which takes from the individual workers 
their inherent right to work and their privi- 
lege to decide for themselves whether they 
shall or shall not join a union is a threat to 
our democratic process. Even though such 
recommendations are technically only recom- 
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mendations, such statements are miscon- 
strued to the point that the average worker 
and citizen interpret the ruling to mean that 
they must belong to a union if they want to 
keep their jobs. 

It appears to me that with the turn of 
events, more especially in the last few days, 
the time is rapidly approaching when the 
activities of the WSB should be investi- 
gated and some definite rules laid down to 
direct the conduct of their business in the 
future. This expression of dissatisfaction 
with the technique used by the WSB is 
probably only one of such communications 
which you will receive. Nonetheless, in mak- 
ing this expression I am speaking not only for 
myself but for many other people with whom 
Icome in contact, Anything that you in your 
position can do to untangle this situation 
will certainly be appreciated. 

Best regards, 
Epwarp L. SINCLAIR. 


POWER OF THE PRESIDENT RELAT- 
ING TO THE PRESS—RESOLUTION 
OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUB- 
LISHERS ASSOCIATION, NEW 
YORE 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
cent events have caused alarm in al- 
most all segments of our population, not 
the least of which is the great news- 
paper industry, the indispensable ve- 
hicle for the dissemination of informa- 
tion, so necessary to the operation of a 
free economy. 

On April 24, 1952, the American News- 
paper Publishers Association, assem- 
bled in convention in New York, adopted 
a resolution with respect to the inher- 
ent power of the President of the United 
States especially in connection with the 
press, which I wish to draw to the atten- 
tion of all of us. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that this resolution be 
printed in the Recorp and appropriately 
referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

The resolutions committee, being the board 
of directors of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association, recommends that the 
following resolution be adopted: 

“Whereas the people of the United States 
have witnessed in recent years the depriva- 
tion by dictators of the liberties of many 
peoples, including the right of those people 
to write, speak, and publish their views 
freely, their right to the security of their 
own property, and their right to have a 
press free from Government control; and 

“Whereas our forefathers sought in our 
Federal Constitution to secure for the Ameri- 
can people then and for all time their right 
to own private property, and to have a free 
press; and 

“Whereas within the last few days, we 
have seen citizens of this country deprived 
of their private property by the President 
of the United States, in violation of the con- 
stitutional provision prohibiting such a seiz- 
ure in the absence of due process of law and 


Just compensations; and 


“Whereas subsequently we have learned of 
a statement by the Preseident himself im- 
plying that he has power to seize the press, 
if in his own judgment he believes this is 
for the best interests of the country: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association in annual meeting as- 
sembled, That this association deplores and 
condemns this recent action and assertion 
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by the President of the United States under 
the guise of the inherent power of the office; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That this association now goes 
on record as expressing its solemn and con- 
sidered belief that no such inherent power 
exists and as declaring its determination to 
resist and defeat any attempted seizure by 
any President of the United States of the 
press or any member of the press, in order 
to preserve the cherished right of the people 
of this Nation to have a press free from the 
control of Government in the performance 
of its vital function of gathering and dis- 
seminating information, as guaranteed by 
the Constitution.” 


HOLDING TO FREEDOM—RESOLU- 
TION OF NEW MEXICO CATTLE 
GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
have recently received a copy of two res- 
olutions unanimously approved by the 
New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association. 
Thousands of cattlemen mak: up this 
fine organization. Iam sure their senti- 
ments as expressed in the resolution 
carry through on behalf of thousands of 
cattlemen and producers of livestock in 
other sections of this country. 

I commend them for taking this posi- 
tive, forthright position and present 
these resolutions for appropriate refer- 
ence and printing in the Recorp and for 
the attention of the appropriate commit- 
tee of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

HOLDING TO FREEDOM 

Whereas the New Mexico Cattle Growers’ 
Association, at its annual convention, March 
27, 1950, adopted a resolution entitled 
“Holding to Freedom,” calling attention to 
the trend away from the American principles 
of democracy, condemning those in public 
office who support or tolerate such fallacious 
policies, and calling on all patriotic Ameri- 
cans to work energetically and courageously 
for the reestablishment of free and com- 
petitive enterprise; and 

Whereas the policies of government there- 
in condemned have continued unabated: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we now repeat and reaffirm 
our denunciation of those policies with re- 
newed vigor and with determination 
strenghthened by added evidence of their 
evils; and be it further 

Resolved, That we will support for elec- 
tive offices, in both Federal and State govern- 
ments, only those candidates who, by word 
and deed, honestly demonstrate their pur- 
pose to reverse the current trend toward 
socialism and to restore this Republic to the 
fundamental principles of the Constitution 
of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That a true copy of this resolu- 
tion, together with a copy of our resolution 
of 1950, above referred to, be sent to every 
Member of the Congress now in session in 
Washington; to the President of the United 
States and to every candidate who, whether 
actively or passively seeks nomination at the 
approaching party conventions in Chicago. 

Attest: This is a true copy of a resolution 
adopted unanimously at the thirty-eighth 
annual convention of the New Mexico Cattle 
Growers’ Association in session at Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex., on March 24 and 25, 1952. 

Horace H. HENING, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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HOLDING TO FREEDOM 


(Adopted unanimousiy as special order of 
business by the New Mexico Cattle Grow- 
ers’ Association at Albuquerque, March 27, 
1950) 


There impends today a stupendous threat 
which so menacingly overshadows the future 
of our country that we New Mexico stockmen, 
of all shades of political belief, feel it our 
duty to speak out in unmistakable terms. 

This threat lies in the fact that our coun- 
try, without opportunity for conscious Choice 
on the part of its people, is rapidly drifting 
toward the consummation of a false con- 
cept—contemptible to freemen—the social- 
ized state. 

Tokens of this danger are everywhere and 
undeniable: The growing power and expan- 
sion of a wasteful Government; the colossal 
public debt; the heavy burden of taxation, 
designed in large part to redistribute the 
wealth of the people; the ridiculous attempt, 
by dictating wages, hours of labor, prices, etc., 
and by innumerable other false expedients, 
to substitute an artificial economy for the 
natural economy which alone can function 
in freedom; the gradual assumption by the 
state of financial responsibility for every 
hazard incident to the life, labor, infirmity, 
and old age of all, hazards which must be 
personally met and borne by every human 
being who has the instinctive will to survive 
and the inherent impulse to be free; the 
arraignment of economic and social groups, 
one the other, in denial of the ob- 
vious fact that their interests are identical 
and can be logically promoted only by appli- 
cation of the Golden Rule; and numerous 
other kindred concepts, similarly inspired 
and equally false. 

Government produces nothing and has no 
means by which to support these false 
destructive policies except by exacting from 
its citizens the fruits of their labor. 

The course our Government is now taking, 
unless it is promptly reversed, will inevitably 
lead to national bankruptcy. In a vain effort 
to prolong a specious sense of security, more 
similar expedients will be applied until we all 
become mere numbers in a completely social- 
ized state: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the New 
Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association, in con- 
vention assembled at Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
March 27, 1950, deplore the fallacious policies 
that are beguiling our country into social- 
ism; that we censure and condemn those in 
public office who support or tolerate these 
policies; and that we call on all patriotic 
Americans to denounce them and to work 
energetically and courageously for the re- 
establishment and maintainance of free and 
competitive enterprise. 


DECONTROL OF GOVERNMENTAL 
REGULATIONS—STATEMENT OF 
KANSAS MOTOR CAR DEALERS AS- 
SOCIATION, TOPEKA, KANS. 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the 
Senate will be considering various phases 
of the controls legislation, whether it is 
to be continued, modified, altered, or 
permitted to expire. 

Many of us have been receiving the 
views of various individuals, groups, 
sales organizations, manufacturers, and 
distributors of the products of the auto- 
motive industry. 

The Kansas Motor Car Dealers Associ- 
ation in Topeka, under date of April 25, 
assembled in meeting, issued a statement 
which I think is worthy of note and con- 
sideration and, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
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be printed in the Recorp, and appropri- 
ately referred. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Courrency, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SERVICING ON NEW AND USED AUTOMOBILES, 
Trucks, Parts, ACCESSORIES, Tires, Erc.; 
FINANCING; CONTROL OF SALARIES AND WAGES 


The retail automotive industry is the 
second largest retail industry in our Nation— 
food being in first place. The economy of 
our Nation is built around the usage of auto- 
motive vehicles. All lines of industry— 
farming; manufacturing, wholesaling, dis- 
tributing, and retailing, and so forth—de- 
pend upon automotive vehicle transporta- 
tion. 

Since the controls of our industry by the 
various Government agencies, our industry 
has made a sincere effort to comply with 
these controls. Having worked under these 
controls for more than a year, we have come 
to the conclusion that all governmental 
agency controls under the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950, as amended, should be 
abolished. To substantiate this statement, 
we submit the following: 

(a) Federal Reserve Board Regulation W, 
controlling the down payment and the maxi- 
mum months to pay on new and used auto- 
mobiles, has turned out to be class legisla- 
tion, permitting only the rich to buy auto- 
motive transportation and the essential 
workingman being deprived of essential 
transportation to make a living for his 
family. 

(b) OPS Regulation No. 94 sets the ceil- 
ing price on used automobiles. Authorita- 
tive information from the National Automo- 
bile Dealers Used Car Guide Co., 1026 Sev- 
enteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C., who 
receives 10-day reports from dealers of all 
makes of used cars in every State in the 
Union, shows since used-car ceiling prices 
were established, effective January 1, 1952, it 
has been an exception to the rule for a used 
car to have been sold at OPS ceiling price. 

This regulation imposes, on small dealers 
throughout the Nation, regulatory measures 
that result in additional expenses and hard- 
ships of keeping records. This regulation 
has proven, without doubt, to be useless and 
should be abolished in the interest of the 
public and Government economy. 

(c) OPS Regulation No. 83 sets ceiling 
prices on new automobiles with regulatory 
measures that are definitely uncalled for 
and works a hardship on small dealers, who 
comprise approximately two thirds of about 
42,000 retail franchise automobile dealers in 
the United States. 

To the best of our knowledge, no other re- 
tall industry in our Nation is required to 
show a breakdown of the retail selling price, 
such as showing OPS basic price f. o. b. fac- 
tory, transportation charges, Federal excise 
tax, preparation and conditioning charge 
for delivery, which is required of all retail 
dealers in selling a new automobile. This 
is the only commodity out of millions Öf 
commodities sold in the United States for 
which there is a governmental regulation 
that requires the retail merchant to post 
such charges in a prominent place in his 
establishment, and, further, to show this 
breakdown of charges on an invoice that he 
is required to give to each purchaser. If it 
is going to be necessary to have ceiling prices 
on new cars, regulation No. 83 should be 
abolished and our industry should come un- 
der the same over-all regulation that applies 
to the rank and file of retail industries in 
order to avoid discrimination and the hard- 
ships that arise from this regulation in our 
industry. 
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The so-called OPS preparation and con- 
ditioning charges on a new automobile, OPS 
officials deliberately ignored recommenda- 
tion of OPS Retail Vehicle Industry Advisory 
Committee, resulting in confusion and mis- 
understanding by dealers throughout the 
Nation. OPS officials also ignored other 
practical recommendations of the above re- 
ferred to committee. We sincerely feel that 
in the interest of the buying public and Gov- 
ernment economy, that OPS Regulation No. 
83 should be abolished. 

(d) OPS Regulation No. 34 governs the 
ceiling prices for all service charges in the 
service department of our dealers. OPS in 
issuing this regulation has attempted to 
cover every line of business that has a serv- 
ice charge. The writer personally con- 
tacted officials of the Regional Office of OPS 
in Kansas City, Mo., and the District Office 
located in Wichita, Kans., for the purpose of 
receiving from the OPS a statement explain- 
ing the various ramifications so that small, 
medium, and large sized dealers could under- 
stand what the regulation was about and 
how the form could be filled out. There 
was a difference of opinion between the offi- 
cials in the regional office in Kansas City, 
Mo., and the district office of Wichita, Kans., 
pertaining to certain interpretations of the 
regulation. We then arranged for a con- 
ference with officials in the Kansas City, Mo., 
office, including two representatives who had 
charge of the regulation in the four States of 
the region—legal counselor and economist. 
A conference was then held with officials of 
the district office at Wichita, Kans., so that 
we could arrive at an understanding between 
the two offices of interpretations of the var- 
ious sections of Form No. 43. We then 
asked for an explanation as to the purposes 
of all the questions and requirements an 
applicant had to make to be given consid- 
eration for an increase in any type of serv- 
ice charges. We were informed it would 
be impossible for a written statement to be 
given to explain the criteria they used to 
analyze and pass on application when using 
Form No. 43. 

In order that our member-dealers could 
have some idea of how to fill out application 
Form No. 43, we prepared in this office a 
memorandum, of which we enclose copy. We 
would like to call to your special attention 
that in order for an automobile dealer, or 
any other business firm, to be given consid- 
eration for an increase of any type of serv- 
ice charge, he must show annual total sales 
(gross income] of his firm for the latest 
fiscal year and profits before deduction of 
income taxes. In our way of thinking, this 
is private, personal, confidential informa- 
tion that should not be required to be given 
on an entire business in order to be given 
consideration for an increase of a segment 
of our service department, which total 
sales of this department, with few excep- 
tions, would be less than 10 percent of our 
entire business. 

We urge your due consideration to abol- 
ish OPS Regulation No. 34. 

(e) Wage and salary controlled by Wage 
Stabilization Board, Economic Stabilization 
Agency: The undersigned has made several 
trips to Kansas City, Mo., to confer with offi- 
cials in charge of the administration of salary 
and wages, and every co has been 
shown our group by these officials. After 
each conference we came away more con- 
fused than ever in attempting to secure a 
simple understanding of all the ramifications 
that apply to our member-dealers. The var- 
ious regulations were adopted and written 
principally to be used in connection with 
large business that employs union labor. 
Less than 3 percent of our approximate 1,100 
member-dealers in Kansas employ union 
labor. 

These regulations have caused undue con- 
fusion and hardship to smail places of busi- 
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ness in every county of our State. These 
regulations as they apply to member-dealers 
of our organization are useless and only re- 
sult in hardship and confusion to our mem- 
bers. 

It is the thinking of the officers, directors, 
and members of our association that the 
time has arrived when we must do away with 
unnecessary Federal Government controls of 
business by abolishing unnecessary govern- 
mental control agencies, and cutting out all 
unnecessary Federal Government expenses, 
What our country needs today is a right- 
about-face” policy to cut Federal Govern- 
ment expenses and to obtain a substantial 
reduction of income taxes. 

After noting the above and foregoing state- 
ments and remarks as to how these various 
governmental agency regulations unduly af- 
fect our industry, then take into considera- 
tion all of the expenses, estimated over a 
billion dollars, that are involved in carrying 
on these various governmental agency regu- 
lations. 

We appeal to you as our Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress to not only vote but 
to use your influence with others to do away 
with all governmental agency controls that 
affec: our industry. 

Kansas MOTOR CAR DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION, 
ROSCOE HAMBRIC, ; 
Secretary-Manager, 
TOPEKA, Kans., April 25, 1952. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. LEHMAN (for Mr. Murray), from 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 

S. 2324. A bill to amend the law relating 
to the disposition of wages and effects of de- 
ceased seamen in order to require that such 
wages and effects must be delivered to a legal 
personal representative of the deceased only 
when they exceed $1,000 in value; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1487). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations: 

H. R. 4337. A bill to authorize certain land 
and other property transactions; without 


-amendment (Rept. No. 1488). 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on April 25, 1952, he presented to 
the President of the United States the 
enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 144) 
to give the Secretary of Commerce the 
authority to extend further certain char- 
ters of vessels to citizens of the Republic 
of the Philippines, and for other pur- 
poses. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. McFARLAND (for himself and 
Mr. ANDERSON) : 

S. 3070. A bill to amend section 1 of the 
act approved June 27, 1947 (61 Stat. 189); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 3071. A bill for the relief of Kim Sun 

Choo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. UNDERWOOD: 

S. 3072. A bill to extend the 1½ cents per 

pound second-class mailing rate to publica- 
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tion of certain alumni associations; to the 

Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
By Mr. BENTON: 

S. 3073. A bill for the relief of Polivo Silva 


„ Aresta; and 


S. 3074. A bill for the relief of Wong Oke 
Gee, Wong Oke Jing, and Wong Fuey Ling; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 3075. A bill for the relief of George 
Tziotos; and 

S. 3076. A bill for the relief of Steve N. 
Damtsas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3077. A bill to provide for loans to in- 
dividuals for the purpose of enabling them 
to obtain a college or university education; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska: 

S. 3078. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance to the State of Nebraska of certain 
real property known as Fort Robinson and 
situated in Sioux County, Nebr.; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 3079. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act by increasing the old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits payable thereunder, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BRIDGES (for Mr. DIRKSEN) : 

S. J. Res. 152. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States to pro- 
claim the 7-day period beginning May 18, 
1952, as Olympic Week; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE RELATING TO 
CALLING OF A SENATOR TO 
ORDER IN DEBATE 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit for appropriate reference a resolu- 
tion proposing to amend rule XTX of the 
standing rules of the Senate. I ask 
unanimous consent to make a brief 
statement concerning it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred, and, without objection, the 
Senator from New York may proceed. 

The resolution (S. Res. 310) submit- 
ted by Mr. LEHMAN, was referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That paragraph 4 of rule 19 of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, relating 
to the calling of a Senator to order in debate, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“4, (a) If a Senator, in speaking or other- 
wise, transgress the rules of the Senate, the 
Presiding Officer shall, or any Senator may, 
call him to order. When a Senator is called 
to order by another Senator, the Presiding 
Officer shall, without debate, immediately 
decide whether the Senator who has been 
called to order has violated a Senate rule. 
The decision shall be subject to an appeal 
to the Senate which shall, without debate, 
be decided at once. When the Presiding 
Officer calls a Senator to order, an appeal 
shall lie from such action to the Senate and 
it shall be decided at once, without debate. 

“(b) When it is determined under this 
rule that a Senator is not in order, he shall 
sit down, and not proceed without leave of 
the Senate. If such leave is granted, it shall 
be upon motion that the Speaker be allowed 
to proceed in order. This motion shall be 
decided without debate.” 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, my pro- 
posal to amend rule 19 is intended to 
restore to this rule the meaning which 
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analogous rules have in all parliamen- 
tary bodies, and to remove the possibility 
of capricious assault upon the right of 
every Member of this great body to par- 
ticipate in the debates and deliberations 
which are the hallmark of the United 
States Senate. 

Iam a great admirer of the high tra- 
ditions of the Senate and agree that 
every Member of the Senate should con- 
duct himself in debate and otherwise in 
such a manner as to avoid casting any 
reflection on the honor or motives of 
another Senator, except perhaps in such 
instances when the Senate is, in fact, 
sitting in judgment upon the qualifica- 
tions of its own Members—an obligation 
imposed upon the Senate by the Consti- 
tution. In all other situations our de- 
bate should, of course, be conducted upon 
a high and impersonal plane. It was in 
order to set this standard that rule 19 
was included in the standing rules of 
the Senate. 

However, as rule 19 is now written 
and interpreted, any Member of the 
Senate can take any other Senator off 
his feet and thus deprive him of the 
floor by the simple act of invoking rule 
19. Under existing .interpretation it 
does not matter whether the Senator in- 
voking rule 19 has any justification or 
not. Every Member of the Senate be- 
comes an omnipotent judge and presid- 
ing officer to decide whether or not the 
Senator speaking has imputed to an- 
other Senator conduct or motives un- 
worthy or unbecoming a United States 
Senator. The question of whether the 
Senator speaking has, in fact, cast any 
reflection upon the honor or motives 
of another Senator can never be brought 
to issue. Rule 19 as now written and 
enforced permits any Senator to invoke 
it without proof or showing of just 
cause. 

This seems to me a complete negation 
of the spirit of the Senate and a com- 
plete negation of the intent and purpose 
of all the other rules of the Senate which 
are designed to give each Member of the 
Senate, as a representative of his State, 
the fullest possible latitude in advocat- 
ing the interests of his State and of the 
Nation. I know of no other parliamen- 
tary body in the world where such a 
practice is followed. Yet I can see where 
a literal interpretation of rule 19 as it 
is now written leads us to the present 
practice. 

Ihave, therefore, proposed the amend- 
ment to correct this intolerable situa- 
tion. 

I would propose that if a Senator is 
called to order by another Senator, the 
Presiding Officer shall immediately de- 
cide whether the Senator has violated 
the Senate rule of conduct and propriety. 
The decision of the Presiding Officer 
shall be subject to appeal of the Senate 
without debate. 

In the case where the Presiding Officer 
on his own initiative calls a Senator to 
order, an appeal from his action can 
be taken by the Senate immediately 
without debate. 

These are the major changes which 
my resolution would effect. It seems in- 
conceivable to me that the framers of 
rule 19 intended that a single Member 
of the Senate should be able to take 
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another Senator off his feet and deprive 
him of the right to debate. 

The essence of my proposal is to give 
the entire Senate through its Presiding 
Officer—with right of appeal from his 
ruling—the right to judge the propriety 
of a Senator’s remarks. This right 
should not be vested in every individual 
Senator. That is the denial of demo- 
cratic procedure. It opens the way— 
and it has been so used—to arbitrary 
interference with the right of each Sen- 
ator to debate. It is, in my judgment, 
a most autocratic rule. It could be 
misused to destroy and paralyze the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I hope that my resolu- 
tion will receive early and favorable 
consideration. 


HOUSE BILL PLACED ON CALENDAR 


The bill (H. R. 5678) to revise the 
laws relating to immigration, naturali- 
zation, and nationality; and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title, and 
ordered to be placed on the calendar. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Comments on address delivered by him 
before the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors on April 19, 1952. 

Statement prepared by him relative to 
maladministration in Office of Alien Prop- 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 
Jefferson-Jackson Day address delivered by 
him at Denver, Colo., on April 19, 1952. 
By Mr. BYRD: 
Address delivered by Senator ROBERTSON at 


the celebration commemorating the two. 


hundred and fiftieth anniversary of King 
William County, at King William Court- 
house, Virginia, on April 26, 1952. 

By Mr. BENTON: 

Address entitled Big Small Business,“ de- 
livered by Senator SPARKMAN at the annual 
meeting in Washington, D. C., of the Con- 
ference of American Small Business Organi- 
zations. 

Address by Alfred Whitney Griswold, of 
Yale University, on January 29, 1952, on the 
occasion of the national book awards. 

Letter from Prof. James Tobin, of Yale 
University, on the subject Steel Taxes and 
Profits, published in the New York Times of 
April 21, 1952. 

By Mr. CAIN: 

Article prepared by him on the subject 
of the role of the trade commission execu- 
tive in shaping the policies of the Congress 
and executive agencies of the Government, 
published in the April 1952 issue of the 
American Trade Association Executive 
Journal. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Address delivered by him at Republican 
mock convention held at Waynesburg Col- 
lege, Waynesburg, Pa., April 25, 1952. 

Editorial entitled “Truman Can't Justify 
Steel Seizure,” published in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer of April 25, 1952. 

Article entitled “Popular Vote in Primary 
Doesn’t Always Pay Off,” written by John 
M. Cummings, and published in the Phila- 
deiphia Inquirer of April 25, 1952. 

By Mr. TOBEY: 

Correspondence between himself and Dr, 

H. Gordon MacLean, of San Francisco, Calif., 


April 28 


and article entitled “Doctors Who Chiseled 
on Health Service Return Funds,” published 
in the Los Angeles Daily News of April 1, 
1952. 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

Editorial entitled “And the Democrats 
Came Out Fighting,” published recently in 
the Parkersburg (W. Va.) Sentinel. 

By Mr. MOODY: 

Excerpt entitled “The Real Missouri 
Tragedy,” from an article written by Drew 
Pearson and published in the column en- 
titled “Washington Merry-Go-Round,” on 
Sunday, April 27, 1952. F 


AMERICAN AID TO ASIA 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Record the interesting 
article in the Commonweal, American 
Aid to Asia, by Ambassador Chester 
Bowles. I like particularly the sub- 
heading of this article, doubtless added 
by Commonweal’s talented editor, “The 
battle for the Orient is not basically a 
struggle between armies but between 
ideas.” The idea incorporated in this 
subheading is all too little understood 
by the American people; yes, and by the 
American Congress. . 

I congratulate Commonweal on the 
publication of this important article by 
our distinguished ambassador. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AMERICAN Am TO AsIA—THE BATTLE FoR THE 
Orrent Is Not BASICALLY A STRUGGLE 
BETWEEN ARMIES BUT BETWEEN IDEAS 


(By Chester Bowles) 


There is no longer any serious question 
that America must give help to non-Com- 
munist Asia, if the rest of that great conti- 
nent is to be built into a confident, secure 
bastion of democracy. It is only too clear 
that unless we act now, and act with wisdom 
and understanding, Asia may in a few years 
time be lost to the free world as China 
has already been lost. 

The question is not whether America 
must help Asia, but how. The sincerity of 
America's belief in our own democratic prin- 
ciples will be put to one of its greatest 
tests, I believe, in the way we answer this 
question. 

The struggle between Communist and non- 
Communist forces in Asia today is not 
basically a struggle of arms. It is a battle 
for man’s mind and loyalties. Although 
we must at all times be prepared to stop 
aggression, a stable, secure, democratic 
Asia will not be won by armed might or 
even industrial power alone. It can be 
won only by giving the people of Asia—all 
its half-starved, impoverished, disease- 
stricken millions—not only a better and more 
meaningful life, but a renewed faith in 
themselves and in their own culture, and 
above all a chance to participate themselves 
in this building of a new future through 
their own democratic governments. 

Has America the vision to help Asia on 
these terms? I believe we have—if we will 
reassert one of our own great democratic 
principles, namely, that the most funda- 
mental long-range strength of any democ- 
racy lies primarily not in armaments or even 
in twentieth century mass-production ma- 
chinery, but in the convictions of the people 
themselves. It is equally certain that un- 
less we do make this affirmation, and see 
our aid to Asia in these terms, democracy 
in Asia will fail and Communist domination 
will be assured. The people of Asia have 
too long been ignored as human beings with 
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human wants, to be approached or won on 
any other basis. 

Specifically, what should America do? Let 
us take the urgent case of India, which 
is not only much the largest but also the 
most critical and pivotal non-Communist 
nation in all Asia. 

India today has a vigorous, democratic 
government. In its four short years of in- 
dependence it has summoned up remarkable 
energy, skill, and imagination to tackle the 
overwhelming problems left from centuries 
of colonial oppression. The most crucial of 
those problems are to bring food, health, and 
hope to its 350,000,000 people. 

The job is a staggering one. Ninety per- 
cent of these 350,000,000 people live in small 
rural villages, wholly dependent on the land 
for their food and well-being. Yet their soil 
is depleted from years of misuse and lack 
of fertilizer; their agricultural methods are 
antiquated; their farm implements primi- 
tive and ineffective. The life-giving mon- 
soon rains in India are uncertain; irrigation 
is inadequate. 

As a result the villagers live a life of pover- 
ty almost unbelievable to an American who 
has not seen it with his own eyes. Most of 
the villagers have never had a chance to 
learn to read or write. Nearly all must go 
from birth to death without seeing a doctor; 
5 out of every 10 children die, largely from 
preventable diseases, before reaching their 
twelfth year. 

Yet in every sense the basic democratic 
strength of India lies in the villages. In the 
intelligence, resourcefulness and self-respect 
of each village farmer lies the hope of solu- 
tion to India’s greatest problem—the pro- 
duction of enough food. In the health of 
every village family lies the hope of stronger 
citizens to till the fields and carry on the 
work of the Nation. In the literacy and 
education of the villagers lies the hope not 
only of individual advancement but of po- 
litical understanding in the fight against the 
forces of communism. 

The task of strengthening Indian democ- 
racy then is securing the participation of the 
villagers themselves in their own advance- 
ment. > 

It is for this job that India needs Amer- 
ican help, for India has neither the capital, 
the equipment, or sufficient technical skills, 
or the present food productive capacity to do 
the job alone. 

Obviously the United States cannot come 
up with any ready-made answers and im- 
pose them upon the Indian village people. 
Nor can we assume that by importing some 
of our ultramodern features—sleek modern 
hospitals, fluorescent-lighted schools, 100- 
horsepower tractors and combines—Indian 
village life will be transformed into a model 
of American democracy. 

This high-powered mechanized approach 
has already been tried, with spectacular lack 
of success, in some village areas elsewhere 
in the world, and today these areas are 
among the greatest strongholds of com- 
munism. The same methods would meet 
with even greater failure in India, whose 
culture and character are so completely dif- 
ferent from the West's. 

Intelligent aid to Asia will require a 
deeper concept and the broadest understand- 
ing. It will require that we have the pa- 
tience and willingness to let the Indian peo- 
ple themselves, using our tools and equip- 
ment and acting under our inspiration and 
technical guidance, work out their own ad- 
vancement in ways particularly adapted to 
their culture. 

On January 4 the United States and the 
Government of India signed an agreement 
for just this kind of assistance. Under this 
agreement 50 communities of 300 villages 
each will soon be established in a village- 
to-village rural development program of a 
kind never before tried in Asia or anywhere 
else. With the advice of American farm 


specialists and technicians, with DDT, tube 
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wells, better seeds and fertilizers, and a few 
simple farm tools from American plants and 
factories, with American vaccines and know- 
how, but with the entire program directed 
and managed by Indians, 15,000 villages and 
some 10,000,000 Indian people will soon have 
their first honest chance to participate in a 
great movement to solve their own problems 
and work out their own advancement. 

Experience in a pilot development project 
in Etawah, 180 miles south of Delhi, has al- 
ready shown that spectacular gains in food 
production alone can result from such a 
community program. Yields of potato and 
wheat have been increased as much as 400 
percent while the over-all average increase 
in food production is 46 percent in the space 
of 3 years. There have been equally re- 
markable gains in village health, literacy, 
and home improvement, and above all, in 
the hopeful spirit of the people. 

President Truman has now asked Congress 
for an extension of this rural development 
program for India, plus assistance to the In- 
dian Government's efforts to complete their 
great irrigation program within the next few 
years. The cost of such a program for this 
great democratic nation of 360,000,000 people 
would be $250,000,000 a year over a period 
of 4 years (including additional commodity 
grants of wheat and cotton)—about the same 
as we put into Marshall-plan aid to tiny 
Greece, a nation of only 8,000,000 people, 
when that country needed restoration and 
strength against Communist aggression fol- 
lowing the war. 

If that aid is granted on a 4-year basis, as 
I fervently hope it will be, India can set up 
not 50 community projects but 600. It can 
reach not 15,000 villages but 180,000, with 
120,000,000 people, more than one-third of 
all rural India. It can speed up the con- 
struction of 152 major irrigation projects de- 
signed to irrigate 16,000,000 acres and in- 
crease India’s food supply by 16 percent in 
the next 4 years. It can bring inspiration 
and new hope to the people of the entire 
nation, and indeed to all Asia. 

In short, America has before it now the 
opportunity to assert its basic faith in de- 
mocracy, to prove its faith that a free people, 
if they have an honest chance for advance- 
ment, and an honest chance to participate 
in that advancement, are the best assurance 
of democracy. And by proving this in India 
we will help to demonstrate for all Asians 
and indeed for all people everywhere the 
robust vitality of democratic techniques. 

I believe America will meet this test. The 
American people, as they look deep into their 
own faith in democracy, are going to see 
that the strength of democracy rests ulti- 
mately in the hearts, minds, and dignity of 
the people themselves. For if the people do 
not have that strength and conviction, no 
amount of guns, no military alliance, no 


‘records in steel production, can save democ- 


racy in America, in Asia, or indeed anywhere 
in the world. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND INDIA 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, Wash- 
ington this week has a most distinguished 
visitor, Mr. Ghosh, of India. Mr. Ghosh 
has served with distinction as a leading 
member of the Indian Congress Party, 
and is one of the best known men in In- 
dia. He is here under the auspices of the 
Department of State. 

When he called upon me last week, he 
said that since the appointment of the 
Hon. Chester Bowles as Ambassador to 
India, and since Mrs. Roosevelt’s tri- 
umphal tour in India, the climate of In- 
dian opinion toward the United States 
has changed, 
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Mr. President, I suggest this to the 
Senate as an incident to indicate that 
perhaps we are not properly using our 
human resources in the conduct of our 
foreign policies in our relations with 
many countries throughout the world. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENTS APPROPRIATIONS, 
1953 
The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the bill (H. R. 6854) making appro- 

priations for the Treasury and Post Of- 
fice Departments and funds available for 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington 

for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, 

and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the first committee 
amendment. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was, under the 
heading Title I—Treasury Depart- 
ment—Office of the Secretary—Salaries 
and expenses,“ on page 2, line 6, after the 
word “operators”, to strike out “$2,585,- 
000” and insert “$2,625,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

* CHIEF CLERK proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
a quorum call be rescinded and that fur- 
ther proceedings under the call be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SMITH of North Carolina in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Salaries and expenses, Division 
of Disbursement,” on page 2, line 15, after 
the word “Disbursement”, to strike out 
“$12,200,000” and insert “$12,450,000.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
rise to oppose the pending amendment, 
which increases the appropriation for 
the Division of Disbursement, salary 
and expenses, by $250,000. I believe 
the Senate should retain in the bill the 
amount already approved by the House. 

Experience over the past year indi- 
cates that this agency has a tendency to 
overestimate its workload, or perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that the 
agencies for which it performs check- 
writing services overestimate their work- 
loads. ; 

A comparison of the agency estimate 
of a year ago and the agency estimate 
of today for its 1952 work load indicates 
that a year ago the agency calculated 
its total number of checks at a figure 
which is nearly 4,000,000 higher than 
their latest estimate for the same period. 
An overestimation of this magnitude 
involves about $245,000. It has been 
calculated that it costs 642 cents to write 
each check for the agencies involved. 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that the total requested appro- 
priation for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion for 1953 is nearly 20 percent below 
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the 1952 appropriation, yet the reduc- 
tion in the number of Veteran Adminis- 
tration checks to be issued by the Divi- 
sion of Disbursement has been reduced 
only about 214 percent, giving addition- 
al evidence that the workload has been 
overestimated for 1953. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
retain the House figure and vote against 
increasing the appropriation to $12,450,- 
000. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, on 
this item I think it would be well not 
to reduce the amount recommended by 
the committee, despite the able argu- 
ment of my distinguished colleague 
from Michigan. Ninety-nine percent of 
the amount involved is used in connec- 
tion with checks for the payment of re- 
fund and other checks which are issued 
by the Division of Disbursement. It is 
an absolutely uncontrollable item. Re- 
cently, in the third supplemental ap- 
propriation bill, we appropriated an ad- 
ditional amount of $145,000 for the 
agency. 

The amount recommended by the 
committee represents the best estimate. 
It should be noted also that if the refund 
checks are not issued on time, the Gov- 
ernment must pay 6 percent interest on 
the amounts involved. As I said, this 
is the best estimate that it is possible 
to obtain. I for one hope that the com- 
mittee amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I agree 
with the position taken by the senior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON] 
on the committee amendment. I hope 
the Senate will adopt the House figure, 
and thus save a quarter of a million 
dollars. 

An examination of the record discloses 
that in 1951, 31,000,000 checks were is- 
sued: in 1952 the workload shows a drop 
of 750,000 units. Yet, for no reason at 
all, the division estimates that during 
the fiscal year 1953 there will be an in- 
crease of 250,000 units. 

Last week the press carried notice of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue's inten- 
tion to scrutinize tax returns more 
closely, with the result that fewer re- 
fund checks will be issued. If the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau is planning to 
issue fewer refund checks, I do not see 
why we should supply more money for 
the issuance of checks which will never 
be drawn. It is an example, I believe, 
indicating the Senate should scrutinize 
appropriations very carefully. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, in fur- 
ther reference to the item of $250,000 
which is sought to be added by the com- 
mittee, the committee is merely at- 
tempting to restore to the bill the 
amount of money which was cut from it 
on the floor of the House. 

The House Committee on Appropria- 
tions had recommended the figure of 
$12,450,000, after it had cut $286,000 
from the budget estimate. The addi- 
tional reduction of $250,000 from the 
budget estimate, was made on the floor 
of the House. This cut, like many other 
floor cuts, was made without due con- 
sideration. We had no evidence before 
the committee at any time to show that 
there would be a reduction in the work- 
load. As a matter of fact, there will be 
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an increase in the number of checks to 
be written. 

I hope that the committee amendment 
will be adopted. I do not wish to curtail 
the very necessary activity of the Di- 
vision of Disbursement and make it nec- 
essary for it to apply later for a defi- 
ciency appropriation after it has been 
necessary to pay interest on the refund 
checks. If it were a controllable item, 
it would be another matter. This is an 
uncontrollable item. More than 8,000,- 
000 checks will be issued during the next 
fiscal year, according to the latest figure. 

Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. President, with 
relation to what the distinguished Sen- 
ator from West Virginia has stated, I 
may say that one of the branches of the 
Federal Government for which the Dis- 
bursement Division handles checks is the 
Veterans’ Administration. In 1952, the 
Veterans’ Administration paid out $5,- 
165,000,000, while in 1953 the estimated 
amount is $4,197,000,000, showing a 20- 
percent decrease in the amount of funds 
to be disbursed. On that assumption 
alone, the reduction proposed is a very 
modest one, indeed. 

Mr. KILGORE. Does the Senator 
from New Hampshire realize that the 
cost of supplies and materials for this 
operation has increased 60 percent since 
the last budget? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Yes. 

Mr. KILGORE. And does the Senator 
from New Hampshire still desire to re- 
duce the amount of this appropriation 
item? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield to 
me? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
from West Virginia contend that the 
price of the paper used in writing the 
checks and the cost of the ink used for 
that purpose, and so forth, have in- 
creased 60 percent in one year? 

Mr. KILGORE. I would say that pos- 
sibly in the past 2 years the cost has 
increased 60 percent, according to my 
information. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does not the side 
slip on page 18 show, for instance, that 
the Veterans’ Administration total unit 
cost per check is $0.0709 this year, and 
the 1953 estimate is 80.0702, thus con- 
stituting a reduction, rather than an 
increase? z 

Mr. KILGORE. Yes; but does the 
Senator from Michigan also realize that 
that item goes only to the actual manual 
operation of running the checks through 
the machines, and does not apply to the 
purchasing of the paper and other sup- 
plies? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Butis not the cost 
of labor the large item? The largest 
single item in connection with the re- 
quest is the one for the actual writing 
of the checks. How does the Senator 
from West Virginia account for the fact 
that the Veterans’ Administration ex- 
pects to spend 20 percent less money, 
but proposes to reduce the amount of 
check writing by only 2½ percent? 
Furthermore, how does the Senator 
from West Virginia answer the release 
which was issued by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, through the Associated 
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Press, on April 24, 1952, reading in part 
as follows: 

Officials expect this pattern to continue 
for the year as a whole: fewer, but bigger, 
refund checks. They estimate taxpayers will 
get back from the Government 30,250,000 
checks this year, totaling 82.100, 000, 000. 
Last year the Government paid out 31,000,000 
checks, totaling $2,000,000,000. 


So the nunrber of checks has been re- 
duced by 75,000, although the amount of 
money refunded has been increased by 
$100,000,000. 

Therefore, why does this agency need 
more money? : 

Mr. KILGORE. Of course, that is a 
press release and a press story. I am 
proceeding on the basis of the evidence 
adduced at the hearings. Furthermore, 
does the Senator from Michigan realize 
that all this work is done on request and 
that those who operate this agency have 
no control over the amount of the work? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield 
further to me? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. ` 

Mr. FERGUSON. This press release 
was issued after the officials of this 
agency gave their testimony at the hear- 
ings on the third supplemental appro- 
priation bill. We considered that bill on 
the floor, and this press release was 
issued the first day after that appropria- 
tion bill was taken up on the floor. 

Mr. KILGORE. It may have been a 
pious prayer, let me say. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Then let us make 
the appropriation on that basis. 

Mr. KILGORE. However, does not 
the Senator from Michigan realize that 
Congress must deal with hard facts, not 
with press releases and hopes and ex- 
pectations. t 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield 
further to me? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Why would the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue issue this re- 
lease if it was not based on fact? The 
officials of that Bureau certainly were 
putting forward their best foot. 

Mr. KILGORE. Possibly the best foot 
was too good. I am speaking on behalf 
of those who have to issue the checks, 
not those who ask that the checks be 
issued. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Of course, I have 
been referring to those who tell the 
agency how many checks it must write. 

Mr. KILGORE. Certainly. The offi- 
cials of this agency do not have to be 
bound by press releases, but the taxpay- 
ers have to be bound by the 6 percent 
interest rate if the checks are not issued 
in time. 

Mr. FERGUSON. In the other part 
of the press release, it is evident that the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue is not 
worrying about the 6 percent interest 
rate, for the release also states: 

The Government.is running about 3,000,- 
000 checks behind last year in disgorging its 
annual golden flood of taxes in reverse. 
Treasury officials told a reporter today that 
the Internal Revenue Bureau has given the 


refund requests the closest scrutiny this 
year, thus causing the lag. 
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In other words, the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue, which actually determines 
the number of checks to be written and 
the time when they are to be issued, is 
the one that is causing the delay. How- 
ever, in this appropriation item we are 
dealing with the Division of Disburse- 
ment which actually writes the checks. 
Why should not we accept the testimony 
and the press release of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue? 

Mr. KILGORE. The Senator from 
Michigan was a distinguished judge, and 
I trust that in that capacity he did not 
accept as evidence press stories emanat- 
ing from undisclosed sources. My state- 
ments are based on the evidence pre- 
sented before the committee, just as the 
decisions of a court would be based upon 
the evidence adduced in the court room. 

Mr. FERGUSON. However, neither 
the testimony presented before the com- 
mittee nor the press release is sworn 
testimony. 

Mr. KILGORE. I wonder whether we 
are to make appropriations by press re- 
leases or by committee hearings. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from West Virginia will yield, 
let me give him and the other Members 
of the Senate the testimony coming from 
the Bureau of the Budget itself, which 
submitted these figures. 

First, in 1952 the Division of Disburse- 
ment paid out $5,165,000,000. That divi- 
sion estimates that in- 1953 it will pay 
out $4,197,000,000, or a 20-percent de- 
crease. 

Second, the Treasury Department says 
that in 1952 it will issue 68,762,800 items 
or checks, and estimates that in 1953 it 
will issue 66,984,300 different items or 
checks, a decrease of 1,788,500 checks, or 
2.58 percent. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, in or- 
der to return to the evidence, and to get 
away from press releases, I should like 
to refer to the tabulation appearing on 
pages 18 and 19 of the side slips. 

The income-tax refund checks are 
only a part of the checks which are 
issued by the Division of Disbursement, 
because regular checks are also issued 
by the Veterans’ Administration, in mak- 
ing refunds on service life insurance; 
and checks are also issued by the Social 
Security Administration and by various 
other administrative agencies. So what 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue says in 
regard to the checks it issues relates to 
only a small segment of the total job of 
check writing which is done by the 
Division of Disbursement. 

Furthermore, in regard to the question 
of whether there has been an increase 
in the prices, let me say that on page 19, 
to read only the totals, it appears that 
the cost of supplies, based upon 1951 
prices, would have been $2,204,442; but 
based upon current prices it is $2,435,- 
096, or a difference of $230,654 alone for 
the purchase of supplies. 

That difference is not estimated; it is 
taken from the actual cost and price 
figures as of the date of the giving of 
the testimony. 

That is why I believe it is dangerous 
to contemplate making a reduction in 
this item. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 2, in line 15. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
@ quorum call be vacated and that fur- 
ther proceedings under the call be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Hampshire? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I ask for the yeas 
and nays on the committee amendment, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. The 
legislative clerk proceeded to call and 
roll, and Mr. Arken voted in the nega- 
tive when his name was called. 

Mr. BRIDGES. - Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Will the Chair state 
the amendment, in order that it may 
be understood by Senators? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
in line 15, it is proposed to strike out 
the numeral “$12,200,000” and insert 
“$12,450,000.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. On this particular 
vote, am I correct in my understanding 


that a vote in the negative would be a 


vote to restore the House figure in the 
sum of $12,200,000? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair so understands. 

Mr.FERGUSON. That is, if the com- 
mittee amendment is rejected, the House 
figure will be restored. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
is correct, as the Chair understands, 

The legislative clerk resumed and 
completed the call of the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS], 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senators from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Green and Mr. Pastore], the Sen- 
ators from Alabama (Mr. HILL and Mr. 
SPARKMAN], the Senator from North Car- 
olina [Mr. Hoey], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Humpurey], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the 
Senators from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr and 
Mr. Mownroney], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor], and 
the Senator from Florida IMr. 
SmaTHERS] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee IMr. 
McKELLar] is necessarily absent. 
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The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McMasxon] is absent because of illness. 

I announce further that on this vote 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
is paired with the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. McCartuy]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Alabama would 
vote yea,“ and the Senator from Wis- 
consin would vote nay.“ 

Mr. BRIDGES. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bur- 
LER], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Carson], the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DIRKSEN], the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Durr], the Senators from 
California [Mr. KNowLanp and Mr. 
Nrxon], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart], and the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. WATKINS] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Dwor- 
SHAK] and the Senators from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lope and Mr. SALTON- 
STALL] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
MILLIKIN] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], the Senators from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCarty and Mr. WILEY], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. SEATON] are 
detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER]; the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Dwor- 
SHAK], the Senators from Massachusetts 
(Mr. LopcE and Mr. SALTONSTALL], the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. SEA- 
TON], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. War- 
KINS] would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCartuy] is paired with 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Wisconsin would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Alabama would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 21, 
nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—21 
Benton Hennings McFarland 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Murray 
Clements Johnston, S. C. Neely 
Connally Kilgore Robertson 
Ellender Lehman Smith, N. C. 
Fulbright Long Stennis 
Hayden Maybank Underwood 

NAYS—36 
Aiken Gillette McClellan 
Bricker Hendrickson Moody 
Bridges Hickenlooper Mundt 
Butler, Nebr. Holland O'Mahoney 
Cain Hunt Schoeppel 
Case Ives Smith, Maine 
Cordon Jenner Smith, N. J. 
Ecton Johnson, Colo. Thye 
Ferguson Kem Tobey 
Flanders Langer Welker 
Frear Malone Williams 
George Martin Young 

NOT VOTING—39 

Anderson Byrd Douglas 
Bennett Capehart Duff 
Brewster Carlson Dworshak 
Butler, Md. Dirksen Eastland 


Green McCarran Pastore 
Hill McCarthy Russell 
Hoey , McKellar Saltonstall 
Humphrey McMahon Seaton 
Kefauver Millikin Smathers 
Monroney Sparkman 
Knowland Morse Taft 
Lodge Nixon Watkins 
Magnuson O' Conor Wiley 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, a few minutes ago, when the 
yea-and-nay vote was taken on the 
committee amendment, on page 2, line 
15, of the pending bill, the junior Senator 
from Oregon was on his way back from 
the Department of the Interior, where 
he had been with a delegation of Oregon 
constituents, presenting an argument 
with respect to the Savage Rapids Dam 
issue in our State. So I reached the 
Senate Chamber after the vote had been 
completed. Had I been present, I would 
have voted “Nay” on the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
the junior Senator from Virginia never 
objects too seriously when the Senate 
votes for economy, but the junior Sen- 
ator from Virginia could not vote for 
this economy movement, much as he 
would have liked to do so, because, as a 
member of the subcommittee, he heard 
the testimony and found that the Divi- 
sion of Disbursement has no option 
whatever as to the work it does. It 
issues checks and nothing else. Con- 
gress votes the money and this division 
has to draw and send out the checks. 
The testimony was that ‘t did not have 
sufficient personnel to send out the nec- 
essary checks and that it was behind in 
its work. This vote will place it still 
further behind. 

But for the action of Congress, there 
would be a simple way to get out these 
checks on time. Congress voted that 
Federal employees may work but 5 days. 
If they worked 5% days, an extra appro- 
priation would be needed. But, never- 
theless, Congress voted to cut down the 
time the employees work. All of a sud- 
den, we became economy-minded and 
decided to impose on the Departments 
the restriction of a 5-day week and at 
the same time to increase the pay of 
Government employees. Then we fail 
to appropriate a sufficient amount to 
enable the work to be done by this 
agency; so they cannot be sure whether 
they will be able to get out the checks or 
not get them out. 

We owe the money, the Treasury of 
the United States authorized the checks, 
and this agency has to draw them and 
send them out. We are now asked to 
vote to make it impossible for them to 
get out the checks on time. This amend- 
ment would mean, if it showd become 
law, that next year we would be so far 
behind in the issuance of 35,000,000 re- 
funds in income-tax cases that the in- 
terest which would accumulate on them 
would amount to from $4,000,000 to 
$6,000,000. 

A great many insurance premium re- 
funds are to be made to veterans, espe- 
cially veterans of the last war. They 
were overcharged on premiums. I would 
not say they were overcharged, but Con- 
gress, after the administration had fig- 
ured out what it would cost to carry this 
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insurance, was in a generous mood and 
said, “We will pay all the liabilities which 
have accrued.” That is why we refunded 
last year more than $2,000,000,000 on the 
premiums, and there will be one or two 
billion dollars more to be refunded this 
year. From what fund will it come? 
It will come out of the Treasury. Where 
was the money obtained? We borrowed 
the money. 

This is not the only item which is to 
come before the Senate. All of us are 
economy-minded, and would like to make 
a record. For instance, there is the 
Civil Service, under which a pension pro- 
gram is in operation. The Government 
is committed to pay certain pensions, 
ard Congress has been continually rais- 
ing those pensions. We know that to be 
true. 5 

What is the situation in which the 
House placed the Civil Service Commis- 
sion? They did not allow the Commis- 
sion sufficient money with which to make 
payments coming due next year. That 
is what being economy minded does. 
Are we going to provide the Civil Service 
Commission sufficient money with which 
to pay pensions that have been author- 
ized for retired civil-service employees, 
or are we going to cut the amount below 
what is necessary, make a record be- 
tween now and November, and then later 
on admit our error and provide the nec- 
essary money in a supplemental appro- 
priation bill next year? 

Mr. President, I am sure every Mem- 
ber of the Senate would have been dis- 
turbed if he had been sitting with us 
at the subcommittee hearing when 
Chairman Ramspeck last week testified 
that the pension fund of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission is almost $5,000,000,000 
in the red. The accrued liabilities of 
that pension fund are nearly $5,000,000,- 
000 above the assets. The fund is going 
in the hole at the rate of between $200,- 
000,000 and $300,000,000 a year. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? í 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it not true, as the 
Senator says, that they are going behind 
millions of dollars every year, and now 
the fund is about $4,875,000,000 behind, 
practically $5,000,000,000? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is correct. 

Mr, FERGUSON. Is it not also a fact 
that, instead of the national indebted- 
edness being only $260,000,000,000, it is 
$265,000,000,000, and therefore it is up 
to us to try to cut the budget, so as not 
to increase the large indebtedness which 
now calls for more than $1,000,000,000 
in interest every year, and which is in- 
creasing by $6,000,000,000 every year, 
counting principal and interest? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is the the- 
ory, and it is a sound theory, but in its 
application I believe it is necessary to 
adjust theory to hard and stubborn 
facts. If we increase the pay of the em- 
ployees of a bureau, and limit the num- 
ber of hours they can work, and then 
say, “You must get out so many checks 
to meet all the refunds and other obli- 
gations of the Government,” it is illogi- 
cal then to say, “But we are not going 
to let you have a sufficient number of 
employees to do the job.” 
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The Senator from Virginia is rapidly 
coming to a pessimistic point, when he 
contemplates all the urgent needs of an 
overpowering and overspending Govern- 
ment, which, as the Senator from Michi- 
gan indicates, is going head over heels 
into bankruptcy, with a nice little debt 
of $260,000,000,000, with indirect obliga- 
tions for FHA housing of $15,000,000,000, 
with indirect obligations for veterans’ 
housing of $15,000,000,000, and with the 
direct obligation of E Government bonds 
which are being carried on the daily 
statement of the Treasury for their cur- 
rent redemption value, with no provision 
made for their maturity, when interest 
in full, amounting to several billion dol- 
lars, is to be paid. It should be noted 
also there is no inclusion in the na- 
tional debt of obligations of the RFC, 
if it should go sour on us, 

I suppose the Members of the Senate 
imagine that the Railroad Retirement 
Fund must be in very sound and fine 
condition, since it has been in existence 
for only a limited number of years. 
When the first law was declared uncon- 
stitutional, then Congress separated the 
tax from the pension, passed another 
bill, and created an agency to adminis- 
ter the retirement fund for railroad 
workers. The workers pay in so much, 
and the railroads pay in so much, thus 
there is constituted a pension fund 
which the Railroad Retirement Board 
administers. 

But what did Mr. Ramspeck tell us 
about that fund? It has been operating 
for only a few years, He said that the 
fund is already about $9,000,000,000 in 
the red; that accrued liabilities exceed 
assets by that much. Of course, that 
does not mean that the whole $9,000,- 
000,000 is needed immediately, but the 
liabilities must be met. As the men be- 
come older and more of them retire the 
demands on the fund become greater. 
Congress fixes their retirement pay and 
increases it every now and then to help 
a good cause along. So we have put 
that fund $9,000,000,000 in the red on 
the basis of accrued liabilities against 
current assets. Who will be expected to 
pay that? 

If the time comes when a railroad 
worker is told by the Retirement Board, 
“We owe you $100 a month, but we do 
not have any money,” he is going to say 
to Congress, Lou were supervising this 
program for me. You let it get in this 
fix. I expect you to make good on this 
obligation.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Did not the recent 
testimony also show that the indirect 
liabilities would amount to $360,000,000? 
Does the Senator recall that? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The testimony of 
Mr. Ramspeck was that Mr. Keating, of 
a postal organization, testified before 
another Senate committee that if we 
should total all the pension plans of the 
Government, including those of the 
judges, the military, veterans, and all 
the workers under civil service, the total 
accrued liability of the Federal Govern- 
ment would be between $250,000,000 and 
$300,690,000. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. I had understood 
the figure was about $360,000,000. I 
stand corrected. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. As I recall the 
testimony, the amount was between 
$250,000,000 and $300,000,000. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I read a statement 
made the other night in New York by 
the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr, 
Byrp], in which he said that by 1954, 
at the present rate of spending, the na- 
tional debt would be $300,000,000,000, 
In addition to that, he said we have a 
pension liability of $300,000,000. Then 
I think it is fair to say that we have 
from sixty to seventy-five billion dol- 
lars of indirect obligations, which in the 
event of an unexpected depression might 
turn into a very real, actual obligation. 

Mr, President, there can be no doubt 
about the fact that we need economy, 
and need it badly. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr, ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I agree with the Sen- 
ator’s argument. It seems to the junior 
Senator from Louisiana that there are 
many items, involving billions of dollars, 
which could stand substantial cuts, run- 
ning into the hundreds of millions of 
dollars. However, this is an item which 
the House committee studied. It found 
that a certain amount of money would 
be required to draw and mail the checks 
in connection with Government obliga- 
tions. The reduction made on the floor 
of the House was without any particular 
documentation to support it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is true. 

Mr. LONG. The Senate committee 
made a study of the question and found 
that the House committee was right in 
the first place. There are many mem- 
bers of the Senate committee who be- 
lieve in economy. Having carefully 
studied this question and having found 
that the money allowed by the House 
committee was absolutely necessary to 
do the job, the Senate committee re- 
stored the appropriation. 

Once again I submit to the junior 
Senator from Virginia that the possi- 
bilities are that the cut on the floor of 
the Senate came about in much the same 
way that the cut was made on the floor 
of the House. Members want to vote 
for economy, without understanding the 
full details. They vote to slash a par- 
ticular item without understanding the 
details. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I do not challenge 
the motives of any Member of Congress 
but the Senator is correct in saying that 
the House committee heard the testi- 
mony as to the needs, and cut the ap- 
propriation to what was considered to 
be the minimum. When the bill reached 
the floor of the House there was a further 
cut. There was no new evidence, and 
nothing was developed in debate on the 
fioor of the House to show the reason 
for the further cut, other than the argu- 
ment. “We want to economize. The 
Government is spending too much, and 
we are going to cut the appropriation.” 

When the bill came before the sub- 
committee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee we reviewed the evidence, 
and agreed that the House committee 
had cut the appropriation as much as 
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it could safely be cut. So as a member 
of the subcommittee I reluctantly voted 
to restore the fund, and voted for it in 
the full committee when the majority 
decided to restore the cut which had 
been made on the floor of the House. 

When the bill reached the floor of the 
Senate the Senate committee amend- 
ment was rejected. That embarrasses 
me. I am just as much alarmed about 
unnecessary spending as is anyone else. 
In connection with future bills, the Sen- 
ator from Virginia is rapidly being put 
in the position of saying to our col- 
leagues in the House, “All right; regard- 
less of the evidence, and regardless of 
whether or not the agency can do the 
work with the reduced appropriation, 
you have made a record for economy, 
and the junior Senator from Virginia is 
going along with you on that record, 
You will face the music next year, when 
it will be shown that you have cut the 
appropriations of some of these agencies 
to the point where they cannot possibly 
function.” 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator from Virginia. We on 
the Appropriations Committee are 
placed in an embarrassing position. We 
believe in economy. We are trying to 
bring about economy. Yet, we are re- 
ceiving bills from the House with ex- 
ceedingly large cuts. The argument is 
made, “Do not worry about that. The 
Senate will take care of it.“ I appreciate 
the fact that the House has every right 
to make cuts as they see fit. However, 
the Senator well knows that when a 
large cut is made with respect to one 
item, or the money is not appropriated, 
it is said, “The Senate will take care 
of it.” 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
South Carolina is chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Independent Offices, and 
he knows, without my mentioning the 
fact, that that appropriation amounts 
to more than 86,000,000, 000. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Six billion two hun- 
dred and eighty million dollars. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
South Carolina knows that the House 
cut nearly every item in that bill. He 
knows that every time we have a hearing 
it develops that some agency simply 
cannot do the job required of it on the 
basis of the House figure. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The appropriation 
for the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission was cut 50 percent. It has less 
money this year than it had in 1941. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The appropriation 
for the Federal Trade Commission was 
cut below what it had in 1941. 

Mr. MAYBANK. We enacted the bas- 
ing-point legislation, and the peril-point 
legislation. There is no money to carry 
out the legislation which the House and 
Senate passed overwhelmingly on the 
peril-point program. I certainly do not 
want to be charged with extravagance 


or improper spending. I realize the size ` 


of the national debt and what we are up 
against. s 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I should like to 
make the very definite assertion that 
we are heading for the fiscal rocks, One 
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of the finest speeches made by the late 
President Roosevelt was made in the 
campaign of 1932, when the Democratic 
Party adopted a fine platform. The 
other day someone said that it is still 
as good as new, because it has never been 
used very much. The late President 
Roosevelt made the statement that many 
a nation has been wrecked on the rocks 
of loose fiscal policy. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, ROBERTSON. I yield first to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. CORDON. Despite the suggestion 
of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone], I suggest to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia that the Senator from Oregon has 
made some slight study of this bill. The 
Senator from Oregon has made a similar 
study of this particular appropriation 
bill over a period of 5 years. He claims 
to have some slight idea about it. I be- 
lieve that other members of the commit- 
„ some information on the sub- 

ect. 

The Senator from Oregon believes not 
only in giving lip service to economy, 
but in voting for it. He has heretofore 
done so, and will continue to do so. 

In connection with this particular 
item, the Senator from Oregon asks the 
Senator from Virginia whether or not 
the amount which has been approved on 
the floor of the Senate is $700,000 more 
than was allowed last year for the same 
agency. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia does not have the figures. The 
chairman of the subcommittee will have 
to answer that question. The appropria- 
tion is somewhat increased because the 
work has so greatly increased. We con- 
tinue to create new functions and to pour 
out more money. We have an income- 
tax system involving 35,000,000 refunds, 
all of which must be sent out in the form 
of checks. 

We are changing the aw with respect 
to the veterans, and requiring the Con- 
gress to pay for certain benefits and 
casualties. We are refunding to veter- 
ans the amounts by which they have 
been overcharged. All those checks must 
be sent out. As the Senator from Vir- 
ginia has said, this particular agency 
cannot decide that it will do just so much 
work and no more. It cannot decide to 
eliminate a certain activity. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. Having rejected the 
Senate committee amendment, and hav- 
ing restored the House figure, the ap- 
propriation in this bill is now $114,000 be- 
low the appropriation for the operations 
of this particular agency for the present 
fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I hope that is a 
satisfactory answer to the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Corpon], who 
wanted to know if the amount carried 
in the bill was not $700,000 more than 
the appropriation for the previous year. 
As the chairman of the subcommittee 
has said, with this reduction the appro- 
priation for the next fiscal year will be 
below what-actually was spent on this 
work during the previous year, although, 
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as has been testified, the duties of the 
agency have greatly increased. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield first to 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I am sure the Senator 
knows that the remarks which I made 
certainly were not intended to be a re- 
fiection upon any Member of the Senate. 
However, there is a certain practice 
which I feel should be criticized. The 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee have made a very careful study of 
the subject. They recommended, after 
careful study, that this item be restored 
to the amount allowed by the House com- 
mittee. I am sure that the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon is well advised in this 
matter. Nevertheless, it is true that the 
usual practice is that a mere handful of 
Senators are in the Chamber to hear ex- 
planations such as the explanation of 
this item which was made by the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. 
Senators come into the Chamber only 
when they hear the bell ring for a yea- 
and-nay vote, and then they vote with- 
out being advised as to what they are vot- 
ing on. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia is willing to concede that there 
may be. an honest difference of opinion 
as to how much is needed to do a given 
job. However, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia happened to serve on the subcom- 
mittee which studied this subject. We 
thought that the House committee, 
which also had studied it, had reached a 
proper conclusion as to what was the 
bare minimum required to prepare and 
send out these checks. Therefore we 
voted to sustain the position of the 
House committee, and the majority of 
the Senate committee voted to restore 
the item to the House committee figure. 

As I was undertaking to say, we are 
headed for the rocks with a loose fiscal 
system, because we are overextended in 
our obligations. There is a disturbing 
article in the last issue of David Law- 
rence's United States News, in which he 
draws the conclusion that even if we 
cut the budget $6,000,000,000—and the 
present indications are that we are not 
going to cut it more than $6,000,000,- 
000—we shall still have a $14,000,000,000 
deficit in the fiscal year 1953, because 
the revenue is expected to fall off. 

Mr. President, we hear much said 
about our extraordinary prosperity and 
about our great industrial production. 
Yet the facts disclose that the cotton- 
mill operators of the South are having a 
difficult time and that the farmers gen- 
erally are not nearly so prosperous as 
they were. Many lines of industry have 
not experienced the boom which the 
Treasury Department predicted they 
would experience when we were urged 
to increase the tax rates last year. It 
was predicted that tax receipts would 
amount to $71,500,000,000. The Govern- 
ment will not realize that amount in 
tax receipts. Our people have not en- 
joyed the prosperity which was pre- 
dicted. 

On top of all that, Mr. President, the 
administration is asking us, in effect, to 
throw away about $600,000,000 of reve- 
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nue on a steel wage increase without any 
compensatory return at all in prices to 
the industry. The increased wage rate 
will be taken out of the income available 
for taxes, of course. If the steel formula 
is followed in other industries, what will 
become of the excess-profits tax? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Out she goes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Out she goes, as 
the Senator from Michigan has just 
stated, and up goes the deficit. 

The Government is so big that it is 
almost impossible for Congress to super- 
vise it to bring efficiency into its opera- 
tion. We have a spending program 
which the American people cannot 
finance. 

No one is more anxious than is the 
junior Senator from Virginia to see a 
very substantial reduction made in the 
pending budget at this session. Yet 
when he sits on committees and observes 
the restrictions which Congress has 
placed upon its own effort at economy, 
he very frankly becomes discouraged at 
what we will be able to do in keeping the 
budget within the reasonable limits of 
anticipated revenue. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the sen- 
for Senator from North Dakota is de- 
lighted to hear at last Senators on the 
other side of the aisle admit that the 
United States Government is headed for 
bankruptcy. Itis a statement which has 
been made by the senior Senator from 
North Dakota on many occasions, 
Democrats have had control of Con- 
gress for 20 years. They have elected 
the Presidents of the United States for 
20 years. Today they admit that the 
Government is broke and headed for 
bankruptcy. They are now trying to 
take it out of the hides of the Federal 
workers. They talk about veterans’ 
housing, but want to eliminate that item. 
They want to cut down on the pensions 
of Government employees. Some of us 
have shown right along, day after day, 
week after week, month after month, 
year after year, just where all the money 
taken out of the Treasury of the United 
States was going. 

A short time ago Representative Van 
ZANDT, who for some time had headed 
the Disabled Veterans of America, had 
a compilation made showing how the 
money was spent. 

Mr. President, before the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON] 
leaves the Chamber I should like to re- 
mind him that we have heard a great 
deal said about corruption in Govern- 
ment, and to ask him to state whether 
it is not a fact that a comparatively 
short time ago when the Senate had 
under consideration a bill to repeal the 
so-called Abraham Lincoln Act, al- 
though the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan and I did everything possible 
to prevent the repeal of the act, it was 
repealed by an overwhelming vote. The 
Abraham Lincoln statute provided for 
rewarding informers. The act was re- 
pealed. It will be remembered that 10 
Republicans and only one Democrat 
voted against repeal. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That was a very 
significant act. It would have prevented 
great frauds upon Government, because 
it provided that persons who disclosed 
to the Justice Department information 
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as to the commission of frauds would 
receive a certain percentage of the dam- 
ages allowed in a case. 

Mr. LANGER. I may say to my dis- 
tinguished friend that it would have 
saved billions of dollars. Had it re- 
mained in effect, in my opinion, we would 
never have had the tax scandals which 
have come to light. The provision of 
the law was quite simple. During the 
Civil War Abraham Lincoln found that 
when the Government advertised for the 
procurement of good guns it got very 
poor ones; when it advertised for the 
purchase of good horses it got a lot of 
old spavined horses which could not be 
used at all. 

Therefore, a Senator from Michigan 
and a Senator from Pennsylvania led the 
fight to have the Abraham Lincoln 
statute passed. It was passed. It pro- 
vided that when an informer came for- 
ward and revealed a conspiracy to de- 
fraud the Government, the amount 
which the convicted conspirators would 
be required to pay would be double the 
amount of the damages awarded in a 
case. Of that amount one-half would 
be paid to the informer, and the Gov- 
ernment would get every penny it had 
coming to it. Therefore the Govern- 
ment would not lose a dollar by the 
operation of the statute. Moreover, the 
law provided that for every count of 
fraud on which a defendant was con- 
victed he could be sent to jail and also 
fined $2,000. 

At the time of the repeal, when the 
late Senator Van Nuys was chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, 34 
cases were pending in the Department 
of Justice. The late Senator Van Nuys 
said that the amount the Government 
was trying to recover in the 34 lawsuits 
exceeded more than $1,000,000,000. 

There was a case in Kansas in which 
a contract had been let to build 3,400 
houses. It was let on a cost-plus basis. 
The testimony showed that in that case 
a house was built, which was promptly 
torn down. It was rebuilt on the same 
specifications and torn down a second 
time. Again it was rebuilt on the same 
specifications and then torn down a 
third time. Finally the house was built 
a fourth time according to the same 
specifications. The contractor was paid 
for four houses, on a cost-plus basis each 
time. In addition to that, the testimony 
showed that many tons of nails and ap- 
proximately 20 tons of steel had been 
buried in the ground. They were put in 
a hole and covered up with dirt. The 
testimony showed that in a contract in- 
volving the building of some houses the 
first item was the purchase of 900,000 
lead pencils at a cost of 10 cents apiece. 
As a matter of fact, those pencils could 
have been bought at the rate of two 
for a nickel, and certainly 900,000 pen- 
cils were not needed in any event. 

As I said, we led the fight to prevent 
the repeal of the statute, but it was re- 
pealed, and only 10 Republicans and 
1 Democrat voted against its repeal. 
As a result there have been perpetrated 
the frauds which were prophesied at the 
time the statute was repealed. 

The distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]—and I am sorry 
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that he has left the floor—was complain- 
ing about the public debt of $260,000,- 
000,000. The money is gone, and we 
have the debt. 

Mr. President, what does the record 
show with respect to where the money 
went? As I stated before, Representa- 
tive Van Zanpt, the former head of the 
Disabled War Veterans, had a compila- 
tion made. It shows that we have given 
away approximately $128,000,000,000. 
Since World War I we have given away 
more than $42,000,000,000. I have the 
record before me. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Dakota yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. I would suggest that 
the Senator from North Dakota be kind 
enough to state for the Recorp the page 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD from which 
he is reading. 

Mr. LANGER. Iam reading from the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
at page A2154. It is very interesting: 

Summary of gross foreign aid (grants and 
credits utilized)—-By major country: World 
War IT and postwar periods, through Decem- 
ber 31, 1951. 


This is a summary of the aid we have 
given since World War II ended. Who 
got it, Mr. President? I read from the 
summary: 

Austria, $920,000,000; Belgium-Luxem- 
burg, $847,000,000; Denmark, %281,000,000; 
France, $7,213,000,000; Germany, $3,659,000,- 
000; Greece, $1,526,000,000; Iceland, $22,000,- 
000; Ireland— 


We trust that the Irish will get their 
share, although not one Irishman was 
sent by his country into the war— 
$147,000,000; Italy, $2,746,000,000; the Neth- 
erlands, $1,323,000,000; Norway, $334,000,000; 
Portugal, $39,000,000; Sweden, $116,000,000; 
Switzerland, $2,000,000; Trieste, $46,000,000; 
Turkey, $420,000,000; Great Britain, $36,001,- 
000,000. 


Mr. President, I may say that 17 of the 
American States of the Union have an 
assessed valuation of less than $1,000,- 
000,000. So Great Britain, in getting 
from us $36,001,000,000, got the equiva- 
lent of every horse and cow and acre of 
land and every bit of property in 36 of 
the States of the Union, on the basis of 
the 17 States which have the smaller 
assessed valuations. 

Other countries in Europe got $12,- 
606,000,000 more: 

Albania, $20,000,000; Czechoslovakia, $222,- 
000,000; Finland, $145,000,000; Hungary, $18,- 
000,000; Poland, $465,000,000; Spain, $19,- 
000,000; Russia, $11,242,000,000; Yugoslavia, 
$475,000,000. 


However, some persons wish to make 
a reduction in the retirement benefits 
received by poor widows or other poor 
retired Federal workers who are trying 
to get along on $50 or $55 a month in 
these times when the cost of living is ris- 
ing and rising and rising. Some persons 
wish to reduce the domestic budget by 
means of making the reduction in the 
retirement benefits received by those 
poor men and women who cannot work 
any longer and have reached the age of 
retirement; or some persons desire to 
make the reduction by means of reduc- 
ing the benefits received by the veterans, 

I see cn the floor at this time the 
distinguished Cenator from South Caro- 
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lina [Mr. JoHnston], the chairman of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. He was not on the floor when 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
RoseERTsON] mentioned the pension fund 
and the bill reported last week by the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. Let me ask the Senator from South 
Carolina if it is not true that the fund, 
which the Senator from Virginia says is 
bankrupt, is not bankrupt at all, for it 
has approximately $4,500,000,000 in- 
vested in United States Government 
bonds. Is not that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
should like to answer the question by 
saying that it is my information that 
there is approximately $4,450,000,000 in 
the fund. 

Mr. LANGER. Approximately $4,- 
450,000,000? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Approximately. The Senator from 
North Dakota is referring to the retire- 
ment fund, is he not? 

Mr. LANGER. Yes. 3 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Yes, approximately $4,500,000,000. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it not true that the 
fund is drawing 4-percent interest, while 
the money which goes to these poor peo- 
ple draws only 3-percent interest, in 
case they draw it out? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It is true that the deposit earns 4-per- 
cent interest. We pay 3-percent inter- 
est to those who draw their money out 
of the fund before being eligible for re- 
tirement. 

Mr. LANGER. Therefore, as a matter 
of fact, the Government is making a 
profit on the $4,500,000,000. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Dakota yield to 
me? . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FREAR in the chair). Does the Senator 
from North Dakota yield to the Senator 
from Oregon? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Who pays the 4-per- 
cent interest? 

Mr. LANGER. The United States 
Government. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Department of the Treasury of the 
United States Government is paying 4 
percent interest for the use of the fund. 

Mr. CORDON. Then how did the 
Government make a profit on that oper- 
ation? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
A profit is made, so far as the fund it- 
self is concerned—in other words, a prof- 
it from the Government to the retire- 
ment fund for the use of its deposits. 

Mr. CORDON. So, the fund is mak- 
ing a profit out of the Government. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes, the fund is making a profit out of 
the Government. 

Mr. LANGER. Let me ask my dis- 
tinguished friend and colleague whether 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service went most carefully into the en- 
tire matter of pensions, and spent 
months on it before reporting the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
There is no question that we spent 
months on the bill before reporting it. 
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Mr. LANGER. Is it not true that 
some of the pensions which go to some 
retired men and women are so low that 
they cannot possibly live on the small 
amounts of money they are receiving? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The annuities paid today to former Fed- 
eral employees who retired some years 
ago are pitifully small; in fact, the situa- 
tion is really a shame and a disgrace. 
The reason for it is that prior to 1945, let 
us say, the salaries of Government 
workers were about half of what they are 
today. A few- years prior to that the 
workers in the Federal Government were 
paying only 244 percent into the retire- 
ment fund. Later the rate of payment 
was increased to 5 percent, and today it 
has been increased to 6 percent. 

Therefore, in view of the fact that to- 
day a Government worker is receiving 
twice as much pay as he would have re- 
ceived in those days, and in paying into 
the retirement fund at the rate of 6 per- 
cent, we can readily see how much more 
pension such a worker will receive from 
the pension fund than the amount of 
pension which is received by a retired 
worker who paid into the fund at the 
rate of only 2% percent, based on a 
salary only half so large. 

That being so, something must be done 
to assist those who retired years ago, 
when a dollar was worth a dollar. To- 
day a dollar is worth only about half of 
what it was worth when some of these 
persons retired. These people are too 


old to seek employment at this time. 


They simply cannot exist on so pitiful- 
ly small a pension. The Congress must 
give these people some relief. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Dakota yield to 
me? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. CORDON. I do not know a great 
deal about the facts in this case, and I 
make no claim to know. However, as I 
listened to the Senator from Virginia, 
who is not now on the floor, I thought 
he was discussing the present condition 
of the several funds he mentioned, not 
with respect to whether at the moment 
the fund itself is bare of money or owes 
money, but, rather, the condition in 
consideration of the amount now in the 
fund and in view of interest receivable 
and due and the claims which actuarily 
would be set up against the fund over 
a period of time—in other words, the 
amount in the fund, plus the accretions 
to the fund over a period of years, as 
opposed to the present claims against 
the fund and claims which would mature 
against the fund in the corresponding 
period. I thought that was what the 
Senator from Virginia was discussing. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, in that regard, we real- 
ize, of course, that the fund itself can- 
not continue to pay to the beneficiaries 
or to the annuitants, as an insurance 
company would do, without some help 
from the Government. The Congress 


has appropriated to this fund about 
$600,000,000 less than the contributions 
of the employees themselves. I contend 
that we cannot adopt one policy with 
respect to this fund and another policy 
with respect to other retirement funcs 
administered by the Government. The 
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Government has an obligation here and 

it must meet it. 

Mr. CORDON. That was my under- 
standing of the situation. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder 
of these figures, embodied in three ta- 
bles, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks, since they show 
all the money we have given away. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

TastE 1—Summary of gross foreign aid 
(grants and credits utilized) and capital 
investment in the International Bank and 
Monetary Fund—By program: World War 
II and postwar periods, through Dec. 31, 
1951 

[Millions of dollars] 


Investment in— 
International Monetary Fund- 2, 750 
International Bank for Recon- 


struction and Development 635 

Gross foreign aid (grants and credits 
Utilized) ........_... ad ot eG 84, 795 
Grants utilized—— 73, 883 

Less: Credit-agreement offsets to 
BIE So eth Boao 1, 256 
Credits utile 8 12, 168 
Grants utune d.. 73, 883 
INR r e 48, 674 


Mutual security: * 
Economic and technical assist- 


Military aid 


Chinese military aid 
Refugee assistance ..........----. 
International Children’s 

gency Fund 


Credits utilized 


Credit-agreement offsets to grants. 1, 256 
Lend-lease (excluding settlement 
ey on ade db Ree UU ee ns SR 418 


Mutual security (including loans 
to Spain and India) 


1 Includes all aid under Mutual Security 
Act of 1951, Mutual Defense Assistance Act 
of 1949 as amended, Economic Cooperation 
Act of 1948 as amended, all aid except mili- 
tary aid under China Aid Act of 1948 as 
amended, and assistance to Korea by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. Also 
includes all aid under the Act for Interna- 
tional Development except that portion 
which was obligated prior to fiscal year 1952 
from the original $5,000,000 appropriated to 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 
Does not include Greek-Turkish assistance 
authorized under Public Law 75 (approved 
May 22, 1947) prior to the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Act of 1948. 

Source: Clearing Office for Foreign Trans- 
actions. Office of Business Economics, De- 
partment of Commerce. 
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TABLE 2.—Summary of gross foreign aid 
(grants and credits utilized)—By major 
country: World War II and postwar pe- 
riods, through Dec. 31, 1951 


[Millions of dollars] 

Gross foreign aid.......--.. — 84. 795 

66666 E ———— 73, 883 
Less: Credit- agreement offsets to 

/ 1, 256 

CORRE M 12, 168 


ERP countries and participating de- 
pendent areas 


r i oes cases 


T 
P Se SER 


United Kingdom 36, 001 
Unallocated ERP countries 


561 

24 

256 

Fahrt enn cae 839 
Ryukyu Islands 71 
Saudl Aravis eos So S 39 
Union of South Africa 95 
All other countries 70 
International organizations 775 
zz 1. 885 


TABLE 3.—Indebdtedness of foreign govern- 
ments to U. S. Government arising from 
World War I, as of Jan. 1, 1952 


[Millions of dollars] 


Source: Clearing Office for 
actions, Office of Business Economics, De- 
partment of Commerce (Bureau of Accounts, 
Treasury Department). 


ign Trans- 
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Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I eall 
attention to the fact that, since we gave 
this money and shoveled it out, it was 
stated several times upon this floor. I 
think, that the Democratic Party ought 
to abolish its emblem of the donkey, the 
Republican Party its emblem of the ele- 
phant, and that there should be substi- 
tuted the scoop-shovel as an emblem for 
both of them, because, under the so- 
called bipartisan policy, they have been 
shoveling out this money and trying to 
find someone to take it. According to 
the statement of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
in her column My Day a few days ago, 
she felt it was too bad that we had forced 
this money onto certain countries, since 
they did not want it. She said we ought 
at least to wait until countries asked for 
it. Mr. President, for once I agree fully 
with the distinguished lady. 

I desire to call particular attention to 
what Representative Van Zaxpr said at 
the time referred to: 

Mr. Speaker, in studying the above tables 
it is interesting to note that under our pres- 
ent foreign aid program Great Britain has 
recei-cd slightly more than $36,000,000,000, 
which is in addition to the $5,250,000,000 that 
she received in the form of a loan from the 
United States Government during World 
War I; France received over $7,000,000,000 
since World War II and still owes an addi- 
tional 85,250,000, 000 on its World War I debt 
to the United States. 

Probably the most interesting figures in 
the above tables are represented by the 
$11,250,000,000 we gave to Russia since World 
War II and the many millions of dollars 
listed as being given to her satellite coun- 
tries. In addition, Russia still owes $511,- 
000,000 to the United States from World 
War I, war debts with several of her satel- 
lite nations also being in default on their 
loans from the United States during World 
War I. 

The following table summarizes the total 
cost of the foreign aid program to April 1, 
1952, and includes $16,000,000,000 of World 
War I debts owed by foreign nations to the 
United States— 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table may be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
foliows: 

Foreign aid expended as of 


Authorized for fiscal year, 
1952, but not yet expend- 


ed as of Apr. 1, 1952... 16, 000, 000, 000 
Amount requested of Con- 
gress for the fiscal year 
1953 and not yet author- 
NOUN rage ace eee 7, 900, 000, 000 
Unpaid World War 1 16, 000, 000, 000 
Total . — 127, 900, 000, 000 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, in con- 
clusion, I simply wish to say that, in view 
of all the money that is being given 
away, and view of the slight support 
which this country has received in the 
war in Korea, with only 11 other nations 
even pretending to help and with 107,000 
casualties among our own boys, so long 
as we continue to give away such vast 
sums of money, the senior Senator from 
North Dakota is going to be upon his 
feet, every time an attempt is made to 
cut down on the annuities of veterans or 
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cut down the annuities of Federal em- 
ployees who have retired, to protest 
against such action, because, so far as 
the Federal employees are concerned, 
the records show that the payment of re- 
tirement benefits to them has not kept 
pace with such payments to railroad 
workers, or to those employed in private 
industry. 


COMMUNIST LEADERSHIP OF 
UNIONS IN THE BRASS INDUS- 
TRY—CONDITIONS OF THE IN- 
DUSTRY IN CONNECTICUT— 
AMENDMENT TO DEFENSE PRO- 
DUCTION ACT 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I wish 
to take ten or fifteen minutes of the 
Senate’s time to report on a potentially 
most explosive situation in the Nauga- 
tuck Valley of my home State, where the 
brass industry is being forced to reduce 
its workweek for thousands of its em- 
ployees because of the inability of the 
mills to obtain copper. 

In the city of Ansonia proper, a city of 
nearly 20,000 population, employees of 
the American Brass Mills, which are 
owned by Anaconda Copper Co., have 
been particularly affected. 

The problem is aggravated by the fact 
that the Ansonia employees are repre- 
sented by the union of Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers which, as many of my 
colleagues will recall was expelled from 
the CIO in 1950 because its policies and 
activities on a national level were con- 
sistently directed toward the achieve- 
ment of the program and purposes of 
the Communist Party. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that at the 
conclusion of my remarks there be 
printed in the Record the resolution ex- 
pelling the International Union of Mine, 
Mill, and Smelter Workers from the CIO. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BENTON. In the past two weeks— 
in an ostensible effort to provide a full 
workweek for its union membership— 
the Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers has 
called two mass meetings; one in An- 
sonia, and one last Friday at the Capi- 
tol here in Washington. I attended the 
Friday meeting here, along with Rep- 
resentative JAMES T. PATTERSON, Repre- 
sentative JOHN A. McGuire, Represent- 
ative HORACE SEELY-Brown, and Repre- 
sentative ALBERT P. Morano of my State. 
Representative PATTERSON, in whose dis- 
trict the Ansonia mills are located, has 
been particularly active in trying to help 
the workers. 

As a matter of fact, it is my opinion 
that in his zeal to be of assistance, Rep- 
resentative PATTERSON has been mouse- 
trapped into supporting objectives urged 
by the union which have no immediate 
relationship to the employment problem 
in Ansonia, but which are self-evidently 
the objectives of the Communist Party, 

In a face-to-face meeting in the Capi- 
tol, here, last Friday, I told the union 
representatives that their personal dis- 
tress manifestly was being seized upon 
by the Communist leadership of their 
national union in an effort to exploit 
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them, rather than to help them, by ad- 
vancing the aims and principles of the 
Russian Government. 

Specifically, I told them that their 
union was befogging the employment 
problem in Ansonia with a smokescreen 
of extraneous issues—such as unquali- 
fied demands for an end to the war in 
Korea and attacks on the United Na- 
tions. These, in my opinion, are cynical 
efforts to cover the fake peace proposals 
basic to the Communist Party line. 

I asked the group why the New York 
Daily Worker described their trip to 
Washington as a peace trek, and why 
the Daily Worker was so interested in 
the activities of this union. Last Friday 
the union leaders called a press confer- 
ence here, and the first two persons to 
show up were reporters for Tass and the 
Daily Worker. 

I asked why their leadership dragged 
in by the heels issues which are a part 
of the Communist line, and which have 
no direct relation to their problem in 
Ansonia. 

I voiced a hope that their interna- 
tional’ representative from New York 
would publicly deny that their national 
leadership was Communist dominated, 
and, indeed, I asked him to his face to 
deny my charges if they were not true. 
My requests, Mr. President, were not 
complied with by him. 

I also pointed out that my friend, 
Representative PATTERSON, had been 
quoted by the Daily Worker as sharing 
the union’s expressed views on Korea, on 
the United Nations, and on our Mutual 
Security Program, and I stated that I 
hoped the quotations, which were reck- 
less and inflammatory and which lent 
themselves to the party line, were gross- 
ly inaccurate. I was told by two of the 
four Connecticut mayors who came to 
Washington for the occasion that they 
could not recall one of the quotations 
as being accurate, and of course the 
Daily Worker is notorious for its inaccu- 
racies. 

The meeting on Friday should again 
serve to remind the Members of the Con- 
gress that there can be no double stand- 
ard in dealing with communism. If we 
are against remote Communists, we must 
also be against Communists or Commu- 
nist philosophies which may be imported 
into our own States, even if such opposi- 
tion is politically hazardous. Here is a 
field in which no one of us should com- 
promise. 

The problem in Ansonia is double- 
barreled in its nature. There is, first, the 
obvious and distressing plight of the 
brass workers in that community. There 
is, second, the fact that intensive efforts 
are being made by union leaders to dupe 
these unfortunate people in their hour 
of distress. 

One cannot approach one of these in- 
terrelated problems and ignore the other. 

First, Members of Congress must have 
the courage to stand up to subversive 
influences in their own districts as well 
as in remote areas of the country and 
the world. 

Second, they must have the courage to 
stand up against some of the critics in 
the business community and elsewhere 
who want to avoid responsibility, at the 
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Federal level, for the dislocations of the 
defense effort. 

On this second point we must now 
move forward. We must face the real- 
ity of the tragic plight of these men. We 
must not abandon them to their Com- 
munist leaders. As an affirmative move 
in seeking a temporary remedy to this 
temporary but critical unemployment 
problem, growing out of our defense 
effort, I submit for appropriate reference 
an amendment to Senate Bill 2594, to 
extend the provisions of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended, and 
the Housing and Rent Act of 1947, as 
amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, my 
amendment provides for the establish- 
ment of certain priorities in the pur- 
chases of services and supplies by any 
Government agency. Such priorities are 
to apply to regions suffering economic 
distress through unemployment caused 
by economic mobilization. They are lim- 
ited to unemployment areas affected by 
economic mobilization and not, more 
broadly, wherever unemployment may 
exist. The amendment expressly pro- 
vides that no price differential shall be 
allowed in the awarding of any such 
contracts. These two safeguards are ade- 
quate, I believe, to protect the taxpayer 
against wasteful procedures unduly fa- 
voring any one section of the country. 

There are many critical areas besides 
my own New England area where this 
amendment can afford relief. I have de- 
liberately left blank the percent of 
unemployment necessary in an area in 
order that the area may come under the 
intent of the amendment. 

It is my hope that this proposal will be 
discussed and agreed upon in the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, of which 1 
am a member. 

However, Mr. President, this amend- 
ment in itself may not prove sufficient. 
The Federal Government should there- 
fore be prepared to go further. It 
should be prepared to provide Federal 
funds, in conjunction with the States, 
for the relief of men who are thrown out 
of work, or whose workweek is cut to a 
point where they cannot support them- 
selves and their families, because of the 
impact of the defense effort and through 
no fault of their own. This was an ob- 
jective of the Moody-Dingell bill. How- 
ever, this bill went further than I would 
now be prepared to go. Although I was 
one of the sponsors of that bill. I do not 
favor some of its provisions. I had ex- 
pected that the bill would be revised in 
committee before being reported out. I 
sponsored it because of the imperative 
need of workers such as those in the 
copper and brass industry in the Nauga- 
tuck Valley. 

Mr. President, on Friday I was told by 
a leading NPA official that our normal 
importation of copper, largely for civilian 
needs, rose in the late forties to a peak 
of 120,000 tons monthly. Today, with 
the copper allocation program with 
which we are cooperating throughout 
the world, we are importing only 105,000 
tons. Of the 105,000 tons, I was told that 
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more than 60 percent is now being taken 
over for defense production. These re- 
quirements are now at their peak in pro- 
portion to the copper available. Further, 
as was pointed out at the meeting on 
Friday that the uses of copper in many 
areas of defense production take only 
half as much manpower per ton as do 
the uses of copper in many forms of 
civilian production. Thus it takes two 
workers to make zippers out of copper 
as compared with one worker making 
guns out of copper. 

This last fact still further intensifies 
the dislocation and further intensifies 
the unemployment caused in the indus- 
try by the demand for copper in defense 
industries. Men who are thus thrown 
into unemployment because of such con- 
ditions and through no fault of their 
own, in my judgment, are urgently and 
immediately entitled to assistance from 
the Federal Government. 

At this time I do not favor a bill which 
would provide such Federal funds for 
those unemployed other than for 
causes directly related to the defense 


effort. Furthermore, I believe that pro- 


vision for such funds should be made 
on a strictly temporary basis. If any 
condition of unemployment promises to 
be long-term in nature, other forms of 
remedies must be developed. I wholly 
agree with Secretary Tobin, who made 
the following comment on the Moody- 
Dingell bill: 

The payment of such benefits should con- 
tinue no longer than a reasonable time to 
allow the States themselves to correct the 
major shortcomings of their laws in accord- 
ance with reasonable minimum standards, 


That means, we would hope, that the 
temporary assistance now urgently re- 
quired, would be very temporary indeed. 

Mr. President, very soon I plan to in- 
troduce a bill which will meet the fore- 
going limited and temporary objectives. 
I feel that the Federal Government must 
admit its responsibilities for the human 
casualties occasioned by our great de- 
fense effort. These human casualties 
we see in the Naugatuck Valley. Human 
casualties are not confined only to cur 
armed services. 

Finally, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the REC- 
orp at the end of my remarks the text of 
a statement made by me at the mass 
meeting in the United States Capitol 
called by the Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers of the Naugatuck Val- 
ley on April 25. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMPLETE TEXT OF REMARKS BY SENATOR WIL- 
LIAM BENTON, DEMOCRAT, OF CONNECTICUT, 
AT Mass MEETING IN THE UNITED STATES CAP- 
rot., FRIDAY, APRIL 25, CALLED BY UNION OF 
MINE, MILL, AND SMELTER WORKERS 
I am glad to see each of you here today. 

This is not the happiest circumstances for 
our meeting. I am genuinely concerned that 
conditions in your section of the brass indus- 
try have created the employment crisis which 
is responsible for bringing you to Wash- 
ington. 

I do not intend to make any extended 
speech. You did not come here for speech- 
making. You came here looking for copper. 
But the problem is not as simple as that—or 
easy to solve. And in the course of analyzing 
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it here this morning there are also other as- 
pects of this situation which demand atten- 
tion—your attention. 

We are faced here today not with one but 
with two problems: 

First, we want to help you and your fami- 
lies if possible in an employment problem 
which is hurting you in your pocketbooks, 
That is my primary concern this morning, 
This is why I am here. That is why I have 
brought with me as my guest, Mr. Paul An- 
drews, Chief of the Copper Division of the 
National Production Authority, who will be 
available for consultation. Mr. Andrews, in- 
cidentally, has spent 28 years in the brass 
business. 

Basically the copper problem is one of in- 
elastic supply. There is not enough copper 
available to meet both the heavy demands 
of the defense program and of civilian 
industry. 

Development of new mines or ore bodies 
are necessary to increase supplies generally; 
but we cannot wait for this to get copper for 
defense. There is, however, a substantial ex- 
pansion program already underway. 

My understanding is that the best hope 
for permanent relief of the civilian industry 
lies in a diminishing demand for the defense 
program—and such a goal lies within reach 
this year, in 1952. The peak in copper de- 
mand for defense is already at hand. Shortly 
it should begin to ease off. 

All of us, however, must face the fact that 
any increase at this time in civilian use 
of copper can only be achieved if the defense 
program itself and its supporting programs 
are cut back or if additional copper supplies 
can be found. This is true also of many 
other industries including the automotive 
industry and other consumer durable goods 
industries. 

You know that these industries have all 
been cut back severely. In your industry, 
although the amount of civilian production 
permitted by controlled material plan al- 
lotments was increased for the third quar- 
ter of this year, it will still take time for 
the civilian side of the copper industry to 
expect real relief from the current shortage. 

I am going to institute a series of con- 
ferences nonetheless with our Government 
Officials to see what immediate and emer- 
gency measures we can now uncover. I 
promise you I shall do this. 

If the situation in Ansonia becomes tighter, 
during these negotiations, I am hopeful that 
the Congress may enact in some workable 
form a modified version of the Moody-Dingell 
bill of which I am a cosponsor, to help take 
up the slack in lost wages as a result of the 
demands of the defense effort. This bill 
brings Federal funds to the aid of those un- 
employed due to the defense effort. 

You are not alone. Your Government, 
through its experts—and I want to say right 
here that most Government experts were 
drafted from the industry itself—is also 
looking into the question. And so are other 
unions. 

For example, the Copper and Brass Council 
of the United Automobile Workers met in 
New York only last week on this very prob- 
lem. They are looking into the picture from 
the standpoint of its geographic pattern. 
They believe there may be a significance in 
a comparison of work available at independ- 
ent mills as against mills which are sub- 
sididries of companies with international 
holdings. They see indications that inde- 
pendent mills in Connecticut, as contrasted 
to yours, do not have the problem in the 
degree you have it. 

I do not pretend to know the answer 
to that one. But I note that one proposal 
advanced in Ansonia last week calls for an 
end to controls on copper prices. I fail to 
see how this could help. It would, of course, 
permit United States consumers to buy a 
larger share of the world’s supply. But at 
an increasing cost. And since world prices 
would spiral upward in response, the cost 
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to American industry and to the defense 
program would be staggering, especially if 
it led to the relaxation of price controls on 
other materials as it would surely do. 

I said earlier we are faced here with two 
problems. We have touched upon the first 
and we shall come back to it later. But I 
would be derelict in my duty to you, as my 
constituents, if I did not also tell you of 
another phase of the problem. Alarming 
evidence has come to me that your personal 
distress is being seized upon by the Com- 
munist leadership of your national union in 
an effort to exploit it—not to help you, but 
to advance the aims and principles of the 
Russian Government. 

Everyone who knows me knows of the 
leadership I have taken in the fight against 
communism throughout my public life. 
Many more also know of my fight against 
the tactics of men like Senator MCCARTHY. 
I have no intention here of sinking to his 
level in anything I say. But what are the 
facts? 

The first fact is that the Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers—to which you be- 
long—was expelled from the CIO on Febru- 
ary 15, 1950, after public hearings on the 
grounds that “its policies and activities are 
consistently directed toward the achievement 
of the program and purposes of the Com- 
munist Party.” 

The second fact is that the report of the 
CIO investigating committee made it abun- 
dantly clear that “the national leadership 
of the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers has 
sold the union down the river of subservi- 
ence to the Communist Party.” 

The third fact is that, as recently as last 
Monday, the activities of your union in 
Connecticut made banner headlines on the 
front page of the New York Daily Worker, 
the official organ of the Communist Party in 
this country, and I show you that paper 
with those headlines here and now. 

The fourth fact is that both the mass 
meeting last week in Ansonia and the tele- 
gram recently sent to Manly Fleischmann 
by your union has befogged your employ- 
ment problem with a smokescreen of ex- 
traneous issues—calling for an end to the 
war in Korea and attacking the United 
Nations. These are cynical efforts to cover 
up the fake peace proposals which are basic 
to the Communist Party line. 

The fifth fact is that both of these issues 
are and have been an integral part of the 
party line ever since the United States and 
the United Nations put an abrupt end to 
further Communist expansion by their ac- 
tion in Korea. 

Now I am frank to say to you that I can- 
not claim, of my own personal knowledge, 
that your national leadership today is held 
lock, stock, and barrel in the hands of the 
Communist Party. 

Bu if it is not, will you tell me why the 
Communist Daily Worker is so strongly sup- 
porting these proceedings? 

Why does your leadership drag in by the 
heels issues which are part of the Commu- 
nist propaganda line and issues which have 
no direct relation to the problem that has 
brought you here? 

I must say that I was thoroughly distressed 
to hear that my good friend and collecgue, 
Congressman JAMES PATTERSON, of Naugatuck, 
is quoted in the Daily Worker as saying: 
“Let's find some kind of international com- 
mission stronger than U. N., which will arbi- 
trate international differences instead of 
slaughtering our boys overseas.” 

My own representative at your last meet- 
ing says Mr. PATTERSON suggested we cut for- 
eign expenditures “for charity” because 
“charity begins at home.” 

These are most inflammatory and reckless 
phrases, They smack to me, at least, of lend- 
ing themselves to the Communist line. If 
Jim PATTERSON has been grossly misquoted, 
most assuredly he has plenty of company. 
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The Daily Worker is famous for its inaccu- 
racies. I, for one, cannot believe that Con- 
gressman PATTERSON actually said those 
things he is quoted as saying by the Daily 
Worker, s 

I am confident Congressman PATTERSON, as 
a patriotic veteran himself, believes we should 
be fighting communism in Korea, and I know 
that in sharing my own hope for settlement 
of the Korean conflict he does not subscribe 
to the Communist theory that we should 
settle it on any terms. And I am also sure 
he is aware of the efforts to subvert your 
union. 

I want to point out here and now that 
Mayor Fitzpatrick, of Ansonia, Mayor LeMay, 
of Shelton, Mayor Dirienzo, of Derby, and 
First Selectman Mannweiler, of Seymour—all 
of whom have been in close contact with my 
office—are here this morning with the same 
full knowledge of these facts that I have— 
and they are here, as I am, despite this 
kKnowledge—because we conceive it to be our 
duty not only to help the working people of 
the Naugatuck Valley but also to spell out 
the dangers of exploitation which they face 
at the hands of their union’s national lead- 
ership. 

I have not seen anything in the report of 
your Ansonia meeting which recognizes that 
the overriding responsibility of the United 
States today is to protect itself, its people, 
and the free world against the menace of 
Communist imperialism. If you pass any 
resolutions today, I should like to see that 
resolution at the head of the list. With that 
as a starter, you can then with justice seek 
actions which might minimize the disloca- 
tions arising from our mighty defense effort. 
But our plans must make sure that we do 
not interfere with the mighty effort itself. 

Many of you here are familiar, perhaps, 
with the Benton amendment to the Mutual 
Security Act. 

Its two principal provisions are aimed at 
breaking up foreign cartels and monopolies 
in the course of implementing our mutual 
aid program and in strengthening and en- 
couraging the development of free trade- 
unionism throughout the world. 

Under the Benton amendment, it is our 
American policy not to award large contracts 
abroad for mutual security projects involv- 
ing American dollars to those industries 
which have tolerated Communist-dominated 
unions or to those companies which are en- 
gaged in monopolistic practices designed to 
prevent higher wages and better working 
conditions for laboring men and women. 

I say to you here and now that perhaps 
it is time for us in the Congress to consider 
a domestic Benton amendment—a provision 
of law that would bar desirable war con- 
tracts from companies in our own country 
who play footsie with Communist-dominated 
unions which seek to exploit the legitimate 
aspirations of honest working people—like 
those in Ansonia—through devious objec- 
tives which play right into the hands of the 
international Communist conspiracy. 

Here are vistas which I suggest might well 
occupy the attention of this very investigat- 
ing-minded Congress. 

I have raised all these questions—not to 
obscure the very real problem with which we 
are faced in Ansonia—but to highlight it in 
its real essentials. And I have raised these 
questions because I want to be sure that 
none of you, in this emotional moment of 
economic distress, will allow yourself in 
legitimate labor activities to be duped by a 
union leadership which appears to be op- 
posed to everything we stand for as Ameri- 
cans and a leadership which is apparently 
working to lock you in the chains of a Rus- 
sian dictatorship ruled from Moscow and 
under which gatherings such as this here 
this morning would be unthinkable and 
impossibile. 
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Exursir 1 


RESOLUTION EXPELLING THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNION OF MINE, MILL, AND SMELTER 
WORKERS 
Whereas section 10 of article VI of the 

constitution of the Congress of Industrial 

Organizations reads as follows: 

“Sec. 10. The executive board shall have 
the further power, upon a two-thirds vote, 
to revoke the certificate of affiliation of or 
to expel or to take any other appropriate 
action against any national or international 
union or organizing committee the policies 
and activities of which are consistently di- 
rected toward the achievement of the pro- 
gram or the purposes of the Communist 
Party, any Fascist organization, or other 
totalitarian movement, rather than the ob- 
jectives and policies set forth in the con- 
stitution of the CIO. Any action of the 
executive board under this section may be 
appealed to the convention, provided, how- 
ever, that such action shall be effective when 
taken and shall remain in full force and 
effect pending the appeal“; and 

Whereas the eleventh constitutional con- 
vention of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, held at Cleveland, Ohio, between 
October 31 and November 4, 1949, adopted 
a resolution by the overwhelming vote of 
the delegates in attendance at the conven- 
tion, which resolution reads as foliows: 

“Whereas this convention has amended 
the constitution to empower the executive 
board to take appropriate action to maintain 
the integrity of the CIO and to protect it 
against those who seek to pervert it from its 
constitutional objectives and purposes: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That this convention hereby in- 
structs the executive board immediately to 
exercise its powers under article VI, section 
10 of the constitution and to take appro- 
priate action to protect the CIO and to pre- 
vent the use of the good name of the CIO 
by those who have consistently directed 
their policies and activities toward the 
achievement of the program or the purposes 
of the Communist Party, any Fascist organi- 
zation or other totalitarian movement“; and 

Whereas at the meeting of the executive 
board of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, held on November 5, 1949, William 
Steinberg, president of the American Radio 
Association, and a member of the CIO execu- 
tive board, filed charges with said board that 
the policies and activities of the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers are consistently directed toward the 
achievement of the program and the pur- 
poses of the Communist Party rather than 
the objectives set forth in the constitution 
of the CIO; and 

Whereas the CIO executive board there- 
upon by resolution duly adopted authorized 
the giving of notice of the charges and the 
appointment by the president of the CIO of 
a committee to conduct hearings on the 
charges and to make a report and recom- 
mendations to the executive board; and 

Whereas pursuant to and in accordance 
with this resolution, Philip Murray, president 
of the CIO, designated Jacob Potofsky, presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America; Emil Mazey,,secretary-treasurer 
of the United Automobile, Aircraft, Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America; and 
Joseph Curran, president of the National 
Maritime Union of America, all of whom are 
members of the national CIO executive board, 
as a committee to conduct. hearings on said 
charges and to make a report or reports to 
the executive board recommending ap- 
propriate action; and 

Whereas appointment of said committee by 
President Murray was announced to and 
approved by the executive board and due no- 
tice of the appointment of said committee 
and of said charges was given to the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers; and 
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Whereas upon notice duly given, hearings 
were held by the committee at which the 
committee heard testimony and received ex- 
hibits both in support of and in opposition 
to the charges; and 

Whereas the International Union of Mine, 
Mill, and Smelter Workers were given full, 
complete, and adequate opportunity to pre- 
sent testimony and to submit material to 
the committee in opposition to the charges; 
and 

Whereas the committee has presented to 
and filed with the executive board of the 
CIO at a meeting of said hoard duly con- 
vened and held in Washington, D. C., com- 
mencing February 14, 1950, the report, find- 
ings, and recommendations of the commit- 
tee, copies of which were furnished to the 
International Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelt- 
er Workers and to all of the members of the 
executive board present at said meeting; and 

Whereas the executive board has consid- 
ered the report of the committee and has 
given an opportunity to and has heard the 
International Union of Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers in opposition to the find- 
ings and recommendations of the commit- 
tee, and has heard other testimony both in 
support of and in opposition to those find- 
ings: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the executive board of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations at a 
meeting of the board duly held at Washing- 
ton, D. C., at CIO headquarters on Wednes- 
day, February 15, 1950, as follows: 

1. That the report, findings, and recom- 
mendations of the executive board commit- 
tee appointed by President Philip Murray to 
conduct the hearing in the matter of the In- 
ternational Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers, be and said report, findings, and 
recommendations of that committee are in 
all respects approved, confirmed, and ac- 
cepted as the report, findings, and decision 
of the executive board of the CIO. 

2. That upon the basis of the report of the 
committee to investigate the charges against 
the International Union of Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers and upon the hearing and 
argument conducted before this board, the 
executive board finds and concludes that the 
policies and activities of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers 
are consistently directed toward the achieve- 
ment of the program and purposes of the 
Communist Party rather than the objectives 
and policies set forth in the CIO constitu- 
tion. 

3. That, in pursuance of the powers grant- 
ed to the executive board by section 10 of 
article VI of the constitution of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations and pursuant to 
the findings of this board that the policies 
and activities of the International Union of 
Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers are consist- 
ently directed toward the achievement of the 
program and the purposes of the Communist 
Party rather than the objectives and policies 
set forth in the constitution of the CIO, the 
certificate of affiliation with the CIO here- 
tofore granted to the International Union of 
Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers is hereby 
revoked, and the International Union of 
Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers is hereby 
expelled from the CIO. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENTS APPROPRIATIONS, 
1953 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6854) making appropri- 
ations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments and funds available for the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and 
for other purposes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
committee amendments en bloc? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject to the consideration of the commit- 
tee amendments en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next amendment of 
the committee. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Under the 
subhead “Bureau of the Public Debt— 
Administering the public debt,” on page 
2. line 19, after the word “States”, to 
strike out “$51,000,000” and insert “$52,- 
500,000.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, by this 
proposed amendment, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations would increase 
the House figure from $51,000,000 to 
$52,500,000, an increase of $1,500,000. 
I point out to the Serate that if we re- 
stored the House figure of $51,000,000, 
the amount still would be $500,000 more 
than was appropriated last year. There 
is no good or sound reason for increasing 
the appropriation needed to administer 
the public debt in any such amount as 
the figure which the Committee on Ap- 
propriations has reported. In other 
words, there has been reported an in- 
crease of $2,000,000 over last year, al- 
though the House figure represents an 
increase of $500,000 over last year. 

I believe the Senate should hold to the 
House figure, which represents the ap- 
propriation of last year plus $500,000. 
For the reasons stated I hope the Senate 
will not agree to the amendment pro- 
posed by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BRIDGES, Certainly; I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is the Senator speak- 
ing of the budget figure for fiscal 1951 
or fiscal 1952? 

Mr. BRIDGES. The 1952 figure. 

Mr. KILGORE. The appropriation 
the Senator from New Hampshire sug- 
gests is $117,000 less than the 1952 figure. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The appropriation in 
the supplemental bill has not gone 
through conference, 

Mr. KILGORE. Without including 
the amount in the supplemental bill, it 
is still $117,000 under the amount ap- 
propriated in 1952. 

The reason for the recommendation of 
the committee is that more than $22,- 
000,000 of the amount is for service 
charges to Federal Reserve banks, com- 
mercial banks, the Post Office Depart- 
ment, and for reimbursable items which 
must be paid. More than $18,500,000 is 
for the pay of personnel in the various 
offices. That is one factor which I think 
is highly significant, and must be borne 
in mind. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. In a moment. The 
coming year is the year in which the first 
batch of bonds will mature. There are 
27,000,000 bonds maturing. If to that 
amount is added the amount of bonds 
which had to be refunded last year, their 
estimate of 104,000,000 items the per- 
sonnel will have to handle will be ex- 
ceeded. 

So there is an increased cost this year 
for handling, and the amendment of the 
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committee merely allows for the hiring 
of 232 employees to take care of the in- 
creased workload, not only for the 
handling of bonds, but other things be- 
sides bonds, These consist partly of de- 
fense bonds, and partly of other bonds. 
The increase recommended is caused by 
an increased workload, brought about by 
bond maturities. I think not to allow 
this item would be a very sad mistake. 

There is an increase of about $4,000,- 
000 for 1953 over the 1952 appropria- 
tions, and that would take care of the 
pay increases recently voted by Congress, 
to take effect in 1953. 

The appropriation recommended by 
the committee is a restoration of the 
House committee figure. It restores the 
amount cut off on the floor in the House. 
The cut is $2,800,000 under the budget 
estimate as recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KILGORE. I yield. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Is it not a fact that 
the House committee recommended the 
amount which the Senate committee 
recommended? 

Mr. KILGORE. Exactly. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The cut was made 
on the House floor, was it not? 

Mr. KILGORE. The cut was made on 
the House floor, and was a meat-ax cut, 
without regard to what was to be done 
with the funds. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Do I understand 
correctly that the Senator from West 
Virginia would go along with a figure of 
$51,117,000, which was the amount pro- 
vided last year? 

Mr. KILGORE. No;-I did not say 
that. I was stating the amount for this 
year, because there is an increased 
workload for 1953 by reason of the ma- 
turity of 27,000, 00 bonds. Nineteen 
fifty-three is the first year when the 
bonds begin to mature. I stand on the 
committee figure, which is the same as 
the committee figure in the House. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
think the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee in charge of the bill is dis- 
counting the action of the House in con- 
nection with these bills. It is like say- 
ing that when the House of Representa- 
tives acts we should not give considera- 
tion to its action. That is as much as 
saying, in connection with the last vote, 
that because the vote was 36 to 21, when 
we go to conference, we should say, “That 
was only the action of the United States 
Senate. The committee advocated more 
than that. Why should we now say that 
the Senate knew anything about it?” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
West Virginia pointed out that a part 
of this appropriation was to pay for costs 
incidental to the maturity of the bonds. 
Is not the Senator aware of the fact that 
the Senate Finance Committee approved 
an amendment to the last tax bill 
extending the term of the bonds to 20 
years? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Iam aware of that 
fact. They still draw interest. So they 
do not have to be serviced at all. 
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Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The number of bonds 
required to be serviced because of the 
amendment in the last tax bill is an un- 
known factor. It is the hope, as a 
result of the amendment mentioned by 
the Senator from Delaware, that a 
great many of such bonds will be con- 
tinued as is. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. BRIDGES, And they will require 
no servicing. 

Mr, FERGUSON. I think that is cor- 
rect. 

Do we appreciate the fact that $52,- 
500,000 is being asked for personnel to 
service the debt of the United States? 
The House looked at this entire picture, 
The House report on this agency says: 

Testimony indicated that the estimated 
increase in savings bonds issuance was based 
on a highly optimistic promotion campaign 
directed at the less likely purchasers. 


Almost daily we hear on the radio 
and television programs by highly paid 
artists. Of course, the time on the radio 
and the television is furnished by the sta- 
tions themselves, but when we consider 
the amount of money which is spent in 
preparing such programs we can see why 
the request is made for $52,500,000. The 
extensive promotional campaign of the 
Savings Bond Division is directed pri- 
marily toward bond purchases on a pay- 
roll-savings plan. This blanket ap- 
proach results in the excessive purchase 
of savings bonds by many marginal 
buyers who simply cannot afford to keep 
the bonds for an appreciable length of 
time. The sales to such marginal buyers 
are for only a relatively short term. 
They cash the bonds, and that increases 
the cost of the program both going and 
coming. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The cost of servic- 
ing is thereby increased. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is the Senator aware 
that in the testimony before the com- 
mittee it was shown that no increased 
amount over 1952 was asked in this 
budget for promoting the sale of savings 
bonds? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct; 
but let us look at what the chart shows. 
A force of 406 persons is requested for 
servicing the retirement of savings 
bonds. The sale of the bonds is pro- 
moted with the same amount of money 
as before, but the bonds are sold for only 
a short time, and 406 new employees are 
requested for reissuing and servicing the 
bonds. The appropriation recommended 
represents an increase of $3,549,509 over 
that of last year. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is the Senator aware, 
however, that the base figure is lower 
than that? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I appreciate that 
We are not providing the amount re- 
quested by the Budget Director. 

Mr. KILGORE. I do not want the 
record to show a figure which is not ac- 
curate. For example, the average em- 
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ployment in 1949 was 7,151. In 1950 it 
was 5,745; in 1951, 5,080; in 1952, the 
estimate was 4,887; and in 1953, due to 
the fact that the workload has jumped 
from 89,000,000 pieces to 104,000,000 
pieces, agency was allowed by our com- 
mittee 232 additional employees, or a 
total of 5,119, which is still below the 
number in 1949. So there has been a 
constant reduction in personnel. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator said 
that there was no increase in promotion 
cost. Let us look at the figures for pro- 
motion cost. That activity involved the 
employment of 748 persons, at a cost of 
$5,476,939. That represents a cost of 
$5,500,000 for promotion. 

Mr. KILGORE. Which is the same 
as for the current fiscal year. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; but when we 
are facing a deficit of $14,000,000,000, 
why should we give them the same 
amount for promotion as they had last 
year? That is the point. We in the 
Senate seem to think that they must 
have all the money they ask for. 

Mr. KILGORE. The Senator is 
aware, is he not, that there is involved 
in the 1953 budget a pay-increase cost 
of more than $2,000,000? 

Mr. FERGUSON. There is a pay cost. 

Mr. KILGORE. I mean a pay-in- 
crease cost. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; there is a pay- 
increase cost. However, we still believe 
that an appropriation of $51,117,000 
would give this agency the same amount 
it had last year. That includes the pay 
increase. So I certainly hope that we 
may keep this appropriation at the 
House figure, and that the agency can 
get along with that sum. It can stand 
some reduction in promotion cost. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Ferrcuson] and myself, I offer to the 
committee amendment the amendment 
which I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Hampshire to the committee 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 20, in the committee amendment, it 
is proposed to strike out “$52,500,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$51,117,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Hampshire to the committee amend- 
ment on page 2, line 20. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, for 
this item in the Treasury Department 
appropriation, for servicing of the pub- 
lic debt, in 1952 Congress appropriated 
$50,500,000. In a supplemental bill, the 
third supplemental appropriation bill, 
which has not yet become law, but which 
is in conference between the House and 
Senate, we provided $617,000 more, or a 
total of $51,117,000, if the third supple- 
mental bill is enacted. Therefore the 
amendment to the amendment would 
appropriate to the agency the same 
amount of money which was appropri- 
ated last year, plus the figure in the sup- 
plemental bill, which increases the figure 
for this year. It seems to me that that 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Hampshire for himself and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] to the 
committee amendment on page 2, line 
20. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KILGORE. May the amendment 
be stated again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will again state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the com- 
mittee amendment on page 2, line 20, 
it is proposed to strike out 852,500,000“ 
ane insert in lieu thereof “$51,117,- 

00. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is the amendment 
being offered as a substitute for the com- 
mittee amendment? 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hickenlooper Murray 
Bricker Holland Neely 
Bridges Hump. Robertson 
Byrd Johnson, Tex. Schoe 
Case Johnston, S. C. Smith, N. C. 
Cordon Kilgore Spar! 
Ecton Langer Stennis 
Ellender Lehman Thye 

Martin Welker 
Frear McCarthy Williams 
Hayden McFarland Young 
Hendrickson Morse 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina in the 
chair). A quorum is not present. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay Mr. BENNETT, Mr. 
Benton, Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, Mr. 
Carn, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. CLEMENTS, Mr. 
CONNALLY, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
Mr. GEORGE, Mr. GILLETTE, Mr. Hunt, Mr. 
Ives, Mr. JENNER, Mr. JOHNSON of Colo- 
rado, Mr. Kem, Mr. Lonc, Mr. Ma- 
LONE, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. Moopy, Mr. 
O'MAHONEY, Mr. SEATON, Mrs. SMITH of 
Maine, Mr. SmirH of New Jersey, Mr. 
Topey, and Mr. Witey entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, on the 
pending question I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, may we 
have the amendment stated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In the committee 
amendment Mr. BRIDGES, for himself and 
Mr. FERGUSON, proposes, on page 2, line 
20, to strike out 852,500, 000“ and insert 
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“$51,117,000”, under the item “Bureau 
of the Public Debt—Administering the 
public debt.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I may 
say to the Senator from Vermont that 
that is the amount appropriated last 
year plus the $617,000 provided in the 
supplemental appropriation bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is that the amount they 
need? 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is the amount 
we think they need. They are asking 
for more. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The House thought 
they needed only $51,000,000. We are 
trying to make the appropriation equal 
to that of last year. 

Mr. AIKEN. If that is insufficient, 
there will be, will there not, a supple- 
mental appropriation? 

Mr. BRIDGES. If it is insufficient, 
they will not hesitate to say so. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, that is 
exactly the situation. Senators know in 
their hearts that the amount proposed 
by the amendment to the committee 
amendment will not do the job. They 
know they can vote for alleged economy 
before election and then vote for a sup- 
plemental appropriation after election, 
and everything will be all right. I 
should be willing to make a fair-sized 
wager that the agency will require a sup- 
plemental appropriation in January in 
order to perform the work it will be 
called upon to do. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
hope the Bureau of the Public Debt will 
not consider that the Senate of the 
United States is not sincere in this pro- 
posed cut. Let the Senate accept the 
figures proposed by the amendment to 
the amendment and see whether we are 
sincere when we say we believe they can 
get along with the same amount they 
had last year. They had 4,817 employees 
to manage the national debt. 

I do not think the Senator from Ari- 
zona means to indicate that when we 
vote for the cut we invite them to come 
back to the Congress and request an 
additional appropriation, so they can 
add more men to the payroll. There are 
748 persons who are engaged in promot- 
ing the sale of bonds. I, for one, in 
voting for the cut, which will give them 
the same amount of money they had last 
year, sincerely believe that if they will 
properly manage their own affairs, they 
can manage the public debt for $51,117,- 
000. What we need in the Government 
is efficient management in each particu- 
lar agency. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. The Senator stated 
the number of persons employed in the 
current fiscal year, did he not? 

Mr. FERGUSON, Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. KILGORE. The Senator is ap- 
proving the same number for the next 
fiscal year? 

Mr. FERGUSON. In 1952 the num- 
ber is 4,817. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is the Senator taking 
into consideration pay increases? 

Mr. FERGUSON. They have had pay 
increases, 
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Mr. KILGORE. The Senator is quot- 
ing figures and making a great issue as 
to personnel. 

Mr. FERGUSON. We are not appro- 
priating personnel; we are appropriat- 
ing dollars; and it is up to the agency 
to say how many efficient employees it 
can get for the number of dollars we 
appropriate. 

Mr. KILGORE. Subject, however, to 
fixing the wages of the employees, the 
number of hours they work each day, and 
the number of days in the week they 
work, and that sort of thing? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 
The policy-making branch of the Gov- 
ernment is still the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. KILGORE. Certainly; but I think 
the statement made by the Senator from 
Michigan was somewhat misleading. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I take 
it from the remarks of the Senator from 
Michigan that he thinks too much money 
is being expended and has been ex- 
pended in the past in selling United 
States Government bonds. The situa- 
tion, according to the testimony, is that 
$25,000,000 of the $52,000,000 is paid to 
the Federal Reserve System, to com- 
mercial banks, and to the Post Office De- 
partment in handling bond transactions. 
The bills have to be met as they come 
in, month by month. If there is any 
squeeze it comes out of the Treasury De- 
partment. 

The volume of business which has to 
be transacted is greater than ever. The 
testimony is that the amount recom- 
mended by the committee should be 
adequate for all normal activities. The 
testimony in behalf of increases was 
based on the promotion campaign. Such 
increases have been entirely eliminated. 
But the Bureau of Public Debt finds itself 
in a situation where the increased re- 
demptions occur during this period when 
there are maturing the bonds which 
were sold immediately after Pearl Har- 
bor. During that period of 1942 the sales 
of bonds increased tremendously. Those 
bonds are now maturing, and therefore 
the agency has a heavier volume of re- 
demptions than has occurred in any year 
up to this time. I confidently predict, 
Mr. President, that the agency will pre- 
sent a deficiency estimate saying, The 
amount you appropriated we had to pay 
to the Federal Reserve System, to the 
commercial banks, and to the Post Office 
Department,” and Congress will provide 
additional money. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr, FERGUSON. That amount of 
money is merely for service? 

Mr. HAYDEN. When a bond is pre- 
sented for redemption, it has to be serv- 
iced, 

Mr. LANGER, Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN, I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. How many employees 
are engaged in selling bonds over the 
radio? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Does the Senator ob- 
ject to a radio program for selling 
bonds? : 

Mr. LANGER. No. 
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Mr. HAYDEN. My recollection is that 
there are 500 or 600. 

Mr. LANGER. So there are 600 per- 
soms engaged in selling bonds on the 
radio. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The total program in- 
volves approximately 600 or 700 persons, 
including those who prepare the pro- 
grams. The radio stations charge noth- 
ing. There is no cost involved in that 
respect. The principal cost is in con- 
nection with the preparation of the 
script. I think the method followed is 
highly advantageous, as demonstrated 
by the enormous volume of sales with 
the small number of persons employed. 
It seems to me to be a highly com- 
mendable activity. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does this amount cover 
the cost of news writers and radio work- 
ers when they are given a little extra 
employment by the Treasury Depart- 
ment in connection with the bond pro- 
gram? 

Mr, HAYDEN. I believe some of them 
are paid on a temporary basis and that 
some are on permanent salaries. 

Mr. AIKEN. I understand some of 
them declined to accept any money be- 
cause they had to make out Form 57 in 
order to get it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not know what the 
amount would be; I suppose about $50 or 
$75. I wondered whether the provision 
under consideration was to cover the 
costs of those programs. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; it covers. every- 
thing relating to the promotion of bond 
sales. 

Last year, when the same argument 
was made about appropriating any sum 
of money for this purpose, a supple- 
mental appropriation was asked for. I 
confidently predict that that is exactly 
what will happen next spring. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I point out to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona that 
the amount provided in the amendment 
to the committee amendment is the 
amount of the appropriation last year, 
plus the supplemental amount granted. 
It is $50,500,000 plus $617,000, or a total 
of $51,117,000. So we are giving the 
agency the total of the original appro- 
priation plus the total supplementary 
appropriation. 

Mr. HAYDEN, Will the Senator say 
that if many more bonds are presented 
for redemption during the fiscal year 
for which we are appropriating than 
were presented during the present fiscal 
year, they can be redeemed with the 
same expenditure as was made for this 
year? 

Mr. BRIDGES. The members of the 
Committee on Finance, and I believe 
all other Members of the Senate, know, 
that when we passed the last tax bill, 
the Finance Committee inserted a pro- 
vision for extending the life and term 
of the E bonds. We all hope that per- 
sons holding them at the end of 10 years 
will continue to hold them. That was 
the intent of the amendment proposed 
by the Senate Finance Committee. 
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Mr, HAYDEN. Did the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance contend that that ef- 
fort would be 100 percent successful? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Oh, no. Nobody 
knows how successful it will be, but how- 
ever successful it may be; it will not 
vary the cost of servicing, because the 
cost of servicing a bond will continue. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Bonds sold at the time 
of Pearl Harbor are now coming due. 
We have to provide for their redemp- 
tion now. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr, TOBEY. The Senator from Ari- 
zona is possibly aware of the fact that 
the Treasury is about to put out a new 
issue of E bonds. It is to be a more 
attractive issue, so that should mean 
more refunding and refinancing of the 
old bonds. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The argument made 
by the Treasury is that in order to bor- 
row more money, it is necessary to issue 
more attractive bonds. 

Mr. TOBEY. So all the holders of old 
bonds will redeem those bonds willy- 
nilly. If they do not, they will be foolish. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If there is more work 
to be done in connection with the new 
policy, we shall have to make a supple- 
mental appropriation. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, with a very 
senior Member of the Senate making the 
type of prediction the Senator from Ari- 
zona has made, if I were a department 
head and were faced with the possibility 
of a deficit, I would not have great con- 
cern about it if I knew that that senior 
Member of the Senate was standing here 
offering to make a wager that a deficit 
will occur and a supplemental appropri- 
ation will have to be made before the 
year is up. Therefore, I think we are 
laying a foundation to encourage a defi- 
cit, when someone is willing to make a 
wager that a deficit will occur. I think 
we are off to a bad start. 

Mr. HAYDEN. We had a similar ex- 
perience once before. During the Sen- 
ate hearings we thought the amount of 
money which would be required for the 
refund of taxes would not be so great 
as the department estimated, so we made 
an apparent saving. Immediately upon 
meeting in January, Congress was called 
upon to make a deficiency appropriation, 
although the amount of money actually 
required was known in the beginning. 

I think the Secretary of the Treasury 
has made a careful estimate in relation 
to this item and that we should abide by 
it. We are not attempting to restore 
the full amount of the budget estimate. 
We are being influenced by the amount 
allowed by the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, which constitutes a very 
conservative group. A Member rose on 
the floor of the House and forced a cut 
without rhyme or reason. He merely 
guessed that the cut could be made. My 
guess is as good as his. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the statement made by the Sen- 
ator from Arizona a moment ago that 
the bonds are now coming due would 
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seem to me, not to be a factor, because 
under existing law the bonds continue 
to draw interest. It is not as if the bonds 
had a due date after which no more 
interest would be paid on them. I can 
see no particular reason why people 
should redeem bonds unless they need 
the cash and want to get their money. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The House took ac- 
count of that very situation in its re- 
port, and cut the budget estimate $2,000,- 
000. Now it is proposed that a further 
cut be made, which I do not believe is 
justified. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I think 
perhaps that at 9 o’clock this morning 
I might have voted against the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES]. However, at 
10 o'clock the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry met, with the 
senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER] presiding. The senior Senator 


from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] was also. 


there, and I doubt not that he will cor- 
roborate what I have to say. 

We had before the committee as a 
witness the regional director of an agen- 
cy of the Department of Agriculture, 
who testified that in 2 years’ time he had 
reduced the personnel of his office from 
more than 600 to less than 400. 

Naturally, members of the committee 
wanted to know how that had been 
brought about. He said, first, there was 
a little less work to do; second, that 
there was more efficiency in the office, 
and, third, that there were less funds 
for administrative purposes. In other 
words, he told the committee that with 
less money and with less help did bet- 
ter work. 

It strikes me, and I do not question 
the fact, that if he could do that, if his 
office has become more efficient by cut- 
ting its personnel by one-third, prob- 
ably other agencies of the Government 
could profit by the example. 

Therefore, I shall vote for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Hamp- 


A Mr. President, I shall 
support the amendment of the Senator 
from New Hampshire. I realize that 
there are a number of unknown factors 
in this situation. There can be no 
question about that. I cannot say, and 
I do not think anybody who has heard 
the testimony before the committee can 
say—I am satisfied nobody in the 
Treasury Department can say, with any 
certainty—how much money will actu- 
ally be needed for the coming fiscal year 
in connection with bond redemption and 
bond promotion. Bond promotion can 
be controlled; bond redemption can- 
not be. 

Mr. President, I do know that the 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment would provide to this particular 
agency the full amount it had last year 
in the initial appropriation. By a 
supplemental appropriation we have 
added to the full amount it originally 
received, but that is also appropriated by 
the amendment to the amendment. Con- 
sequently, we know that there will be 
no need for another dollar unless it is 
proved that there is so much more work 
than they had or have had in the cur- 
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rent year that they cannot acomplish it 
with last year’s complete force. If that 
condition should arise, I believe Con- 
gress, in good conscience, ought to look 
the situation over, as a matter of fact, 
when the time comes for a supplemental 
appropriation. 

Mr. President, I am in full agreement 
with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Axen] when I say that I do not believe 
we are going to get any kind of econ- 
omy if we now invite a larger expendi- 
ture than may be necessary. Therefore, 
when we grant the amount now pro- 
posed, we are on the safe side and we 
will have a right to another look. In 
the meantime, the agency is on notice 
that it must make a case if it comes to 
Congress for any more funds. 

Mr.. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. CASE. Since the figure now pro- 
posed would give them the full amount 
of the appropriation last year, includ- 
ing the supplemental appropriation, why 
should we anticipate the need for a 
supplemental appropriation for this 
year? 

Mr. CORDON. The reason why it 
May conceivably become necessary is 
that this happens to be the year of the 
maturity of the first E bonds. 

Mr. CASE. Why anticipate the need 
for a supplemental appropriation? 

Mr. CORDON. We do not know what 
is going to happen as a result of that 
maturity. It may well be that the E 
bonds are now in the hands of those 
who would prefer to hold them. They 
can hold them. I suspect that many of 
them are now in the hands of groups 
which could not purchase them as indi- 
viduals in the first place. I suspect 
that redemptions will be far fewer than 
the Treasury Department has estimated; 
but, because I do not know, and because 
I do not know of anyone else who does 
know, I suggest that there is a way to 
meet any eventuality which might 
arise. If that be a suggestion or an in- 
vitation, I still must stand on it. 

Mr. CASE. There is ne yardstick to 
measure what the situation might be. 

Mr. CORDON. None at all. 

Mr. CASE. Why anticipate the deficit 
until it is demonstrated? 

Mr. CORDON. Until it is demon- 
strated, there is no basis for assuming 
it, so far as Iam concerned. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. The Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN] has just told us a 
wonderful story about a rara avis, an 
agency in the Department of Agriculture 
which got along better with less money 
and fewer employees, and did better 
work. I commend the head of that 
agency as a fit subject for the award of 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I shall 
support the amendment to the commit- 
tee amendment. I have heard some of 
the radio programs of this Department. 
Some of them may be effective, but many 
of them are worse than useless. I be- 
lieve that the best way to promote the 
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sale of Government bonds is to balance 
the budget, stabilize the currency, and 
make the dollar really worth a dollar 
of value. The American people can 
understand that. They pay very little 
attention to premotion and propaganda 
by way of radio programs. It is our 
duty to balance the budget and stabilize 
the securities of the United States Gov- 
ernment. I believe that the pending 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment is worthy of wholehearted support. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. Would not the Senator 
add one further requirement, namely, 
the election of a Republican administra- 
tion next November? 

Mr. BRICKER. I hope that will be 
the result. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Am I not 
correct in the statement that the bond 
sales actually made in the field are made 
by local people who are not on salary, 
rather than by people in Washington 
who are on salary? 

Mr. BRICKER. That is entirely true. 
Moreover, the sales are dependent upon 
the confidence which the public has in 
the stability of the bonds and the sta- 
bility of the credit of the United States 
Government. 

Mr. HICKENLOOFER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I wonder if 
the Senator from Ohio would agree that 
the following consideration may be a 
factor in our bond situation: The other 
day a young man was talking with me 
about his savings. He said, “The first 
war bonds issued in 1942 are now due. 
The 10 years are up. My only trouble is 
that in 1942 when I put $750 into a 
$1,000 bond, I could have bought a Ford 
or Chevrolet for $750. Now I must pay 
$2,100 or $2,200 for the same car. So 
the $1,000 which I get back will buy less 
than half what it would have bought in 
1942 when I invested my $750.” 

Mr. BRICKER. He gets back $1,000 
which is now worth, relatively, about 
60 cents on the dollar. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, in 
order that the item may be understood, 
the Government spent approximately 
$400,000 on the publicity campaign, for 
which in 1951 it obtained $51,000,000 
worth of free radio, television, newspa- 
per, magazine, and other periodical ad- 
vertising, which was paid for by the 
advertisers who carried on the entire 
program. Only the necessary advertis- 
ing material was prepared by the staff. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Brinces} for himseif 
and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson] to the committee amend- 
ment on page 2, line 20. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr, 
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ARDERSON], the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russet] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senators from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Green and Mr. Pastore], the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. HENNINGS] 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], 
the Senator from North Carolina IMr. 
Hoey], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr, 
KETrauvERI, the Senators from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr and Mr. Mownroney], the 
Senator from Washington, [Mr. Mac- 
nuson], the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. MAYBANK], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. O’Conor], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], and the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee IMr. 
McKE ttar] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McMaxon] is absent because of illness. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. MaypanK], and the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. O'Conor] would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. But- 
LER], the Senator from Indiana IMr. 
CAPEHART], the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Cartson], the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN], the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Durr], the Senators from 
California [Mr. KNowLAnp and Mr, 
Nrxon], the Senator from South Dakota 
Mr. Mundt), the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart], and the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. WATKINS] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr, Dwor- 
SHAK] and the Senators from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopce and Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. MIL- 
LIKIN] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. BREWSTER], the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. Dwor- 
sHAK], the Senators from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Lopce and Mr. SALTONsTALL], the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], and 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] 
would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 53, 
nays 8, as follows: 


YEAS—53 
Aiken Gillette Moody 
Bennett Hendrickson Morse 
Benton Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Bricker Holland Robertson 
Bridges Hunt Schoeppel 
Butler, Nebr, Ives Seaton 
Byrd Jenner Smith, Maine 
Cain Johnson, Colo. Smith, N. J. 
Case Johnson, Tex. Smith, N.C. 
Clements Johnston, S.C. Sparkman 
Connally Kem Stennis 
Cordon Langer Thye 
Ecton Long Tobey 
Ferguson Malone Welker 
Flanders Martin Wiley 
Frear McCarthy Williams 
Fulbright McClellan Young 
George McFarland 
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NAYS—8 

Chavez Humphrey Murray 
Ellender Kilgore Neely 
Hayden Lehman 

NOT VOTING—35 
Anderson Hill Monroney 
Brewster Hoey Mundt 
Butler, Md. Kefauver Nixon 
Capehart Kerr O Conor 
Carlson Knowland Pastore 
Dirksen Lodge Russell 
Douglas Magnuson Saltonstall 
Duff Maybank Smathers 
Dworshak McCarran Taft 
Eastland McKellar Underwood 
Green McMahon Watkins 
Hennings Millikin 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Bnindks, for himself and Mr, FERGUSON, 
to the committee amendment was agreed 
to. f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina in the 
chair). The question recurs on the 
committee amendment on page 2, line 
20, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended was 
agreed to. 

The clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of the Treasurer—Sal- 
aries and expenses,” on page 3, line 9, 
after the word “Treasurer”, to strike out 
“$20,500,000” and insert “$21,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Customs—Salaries 
and expenses,” on page 3, line 21, after 
the word “exceed”, to strike out “$1,150,- 
000” and insert “$1,220,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Secret Service Division—Sal- 
aries and expenses,” on page 5, line 9, 
after the word “ammunition”, to strike 
out “$2,695,000” and insert “$2,770,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of the Mint—Salaries 
and expenses,” on page 6, line 8, after 
the word “commission”, to strike out 
“$4,775,000” and insert “$5,275,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead Coast Guard—Operating ex- 
penses,” on page 6, line 18, after the 
word “field”, to strike out “$194,000,000” 
and insert “$195,600,000.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, this 
item refers to the operating expenses of 
the Coast Guard. I wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that during the 1952 
fiscal year the operating fund of the 
Coast Guard was sufficiently large to per- 
mit a 100 percent absorption of 81.173, 
000 in pay increase costs for the civilian 
employees of the Coast Guard, in addi- 
tion to the absorption of $1,983,000 in 
pay increase costs for other agencies in 
the Treasury Department. 

In other words, Congress appropriated 
sufficient money not only to enable the 
Coast Guard to operate and to absorb 
their own pay increase cost of 10 percent, 
but to give to other agencies in the 
Treasury Department $1,983,000; thus 
indicating that Congress had appropri- 
ated that amount of money in excess of 
their actual needs. 
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The testimony to this effect appears 
at pages 50 and 51 of the Senate hear- 
ings on the third supplemental appro- 
priation bill, in which we authorized the 
transfer of $1,983,000 from the operating 
fund of the Coast Guard to other agen- 
cies in the Treasury Department for the 
purpose of meeting pay increases. 

From these facts it is obvious that we 
have been too generous with the operat- 
ing fund of the Coast Guard, particularly 
in view of the increase in turn-over and 
the lag in recruitment mentioned by the 
Treasury Department witness in the 
hearings on the third supplemental ap- 
propriation bill. 

Even without the additional increase 
of $1,600,000, the appropriation for the 
operating fund of the Coast Guard is 
$3,300,000 more than was appropriated 
last year, and more than adequate for an 
orderly expansion of the Coast Guard. 

If we eliminate the $1,600,000 increase 


recommended by the Senate committee, 


it will leave the appropriation in exactly 
the amount the House approved. 

I think it can readily be shown that if 
We appropriate to the figure approved 
by the House, we will have been very 
liberal with the Coast Guard, because 
the total amount will still be $3,300,000 
more than Congress appropriated last 
year. I hope the Senate will reject the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan whether he understands that 
the amount which the committee recom- 
mends represents only a partial restora- 
tion of the cut made on the floor of the 
House, and that the committee recom- 
mendation is in accordance with the 
recommendation made by the House 
committee on the same item, as a part 
of the defense training program. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Some of it is for 
training; yes; but I think we have been 
very liberal with the Coast Guard. 

Mr. KILGORE. It is a part of the 
military readiness program in preparing 
to protect our ports and in relieving 
some of the older men who now must go 
to sea. 


Mr. FERGUSON. I shall answer that 
by reading some of the testimony taken 
by the Appropriations Committee in con- 
nection with the third supplemental ap- 
propriation bill, 1952: 

Chairman MekKrrran. We want somebody 
from the Treasury Department who knows. 

Mr. JoHNson. Senator MCKELLAR, to an- 
swer the Senator’s question, the reason we 
have asked that the money be transferred 
from the Coast Guard to these various items 
was first to hold down the amount of appro- 
priations that we would have to ask of the 
Congress. 

The reason the money is available in the 
Coast Guard appropriation is due to an in- 
crease in turn-over and a lag in recruitment 
in accelerating the military readiness pro- 
gram. That was approved by the committee 
last year. 


Mr. KILGORE. If the pending pay 
bill passes, does the Senator from Michi- 
gan realize how much additional cost 
the Coast Guard will have to meet? It 
will be approximately 811,000, 000. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. If the pay bill is 
enacted in the amount now estimated, 
even the sum we appropriate in this bill 
probably will be insufficient. However, 
in that case, again, if a pay-increase bill 
is enacted and if no increase in appro- 
priations is made, it will be up to each 
of the departments, to do its best to op- 
erate with the amount appropriated by 
Congress, even following the enactment 
of the pay-increase bill. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
reject this committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HOL- 
Laxm in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendment 
on page 6, in line 18. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Cuter CLERK proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
that the order for the call of the roll be 
rescinded and that further proceedings 
under the call be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Hampshire? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment on page 6, in 
line 18. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, on this 
question I ask for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next 
committee amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Acquisition, construction, and 
improvements,” on page 7, line 23, after 
“(5 U. S. C. 55a)”, to strike out “$20,- 
000,000” and insert “$19,250,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading Title IV- General provisions,” 
on page 15, after line 9, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 408. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this act, or any funds made 
available for expenditure by this act, shall 
be used for the purpose of acquiring, seizing, 
or operating any plant, facility, or other 
property, unless the acquisition, seizure, or 
operation of such plant, facility, or other 
property is authorized by act of Congress. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, 
line 16, to change the section number 
from “403” to “404.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the committee amendments. 

Are there other amendments to be 
proposed? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I 


should like to discuss the committee. 


amendment beginning in line 10, on page 
15. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
amendment has been agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Nevertheless, I was 
seeking recognition, to speak on that 
amendment, Mr. President. 
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Before the record is closed, I wish to 
say that I think this amendment is an- 
other futile amendment such as the one 
the Senate adopted the other day to 
another bill, and which undoubtedly will 
be adopted by the Senate because a ma- 
jority voted for the similar amendment 
a few days ago. However, the amend- 
ment has no force and effect, and in my 
judgment it will have none, in respect 
to the settlement of the present steel 
strike. If the strike should be settled 
tomorrow or at any time in the near 
future, this amendment is wholly un- 
necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Arizona move that the 
vote by which the amendment was 
adopted be reconsidered? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
think section 403 goes further than the 
present seizure. The amendment pro- 
vides that— 

No part of any appropriation contained in 
this act, or any funds made available for 
expenditure by this act, shall be used for 
the purpose of acquiring, seizing, or operat- 
ing any plant, facility, or other property, 
unless the acquisition, seizure, or operation 
of such plant, facility, or other property is 
authorized by act of Congress. 


The amendment would cover any sei- 
zure that is in violation of the law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
amendment has already been adopted, 
and all committee amendments have 
been passed upon. 

Are there further amendments to be 
proposed? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I have an amend- 
ment which I will offer a little later. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a few comments on the amend- 
ment adopted on page 15, incorporating 
section 403 in the pending bill. 

I desire to point out that the amend- 
ment is quite different in meaning from 
the amendment included the other day 
in the third supplemental appropriation 
bill. 

In the case of the amendment to this 
bill its legal meaning is that, insofar 
as the purse strings are concerned or 
insofar as the appropriation power of 
Congress is concerned, Congress disap- 
proves the recent seizure of the steel 
plants. I believe that Congress has a 
perfect right by way of legislation to 
disapprove the seizure, and under the 
Constitution has a perfect right to re- 
strict and even to go so far as to pro- 
hibit Presidential seizure. I tried to 
make that point clear during the course 
of the two major speeches I have made 
on this subject, but apparently I have 
not been successful in making myself 
clear. Therefore, at this time I hope 
I shall be able to make the point clear. 

Mr. President, I make these comments 
because I do not believe the method set 
forth by the amendment, constituting 
section 403, is the best way of legislating. 
Let me say that there is no question in 
my mind about the restrictive power of 
the Congress under the Constitution, in- 
sofar as the passage of legislation of this 
type is concerned, in connection with the 
enactment of an over-all appropriation 
bill which is to take effect in the future, 
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I hope we shall follow through with even 
more direct action on the subject by en- 
acting legislation which will govern in an 
affirmative way the course which Con- 
gress decrees the Government shall fol- 
low in connection with any seizure issue 
which may arise. I have no objection to 
the amendment we just passed as a de- 
vice for registering appropriation policy 
but I do not think it is sufficient as a 
blueprint of congressional policy on the 
seizure issue. I think we should have 
direct legislation on the subject. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Ishould like to inquire 
as to the prospect of a bill of that char- 
acter, in the nature of affirmative legis- 
lation, being reported by the Senator's 
committee, and as to when it will be be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. Iam glad to answer the 
question. It is the next point I was 
about to make in my extemporaneous 
remarks. 

Mr. President, there are pending be- 
fore the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare my two seizure bills. I have 
been given assurance by the chairman of 
the committee, the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], who was here a 
moment ago but has temporarily stepped 
off the floor, that he is going to press 
for action on those bills this week. It is 
my hope, Mr. President, that at least the 
subject matter of one or both of my bills 
will come from the committee to the 
floor of the Senate before the end of the 
week. 

On Friday, as I recall the day, I told 
the majority leader I thought the pros- 
pects were good for getting some com- 
mittee action on at least one of my bills 
within the next few days. In my opinion, 
the enactment of some such measure is 
the best way for the Congress to meet 
its leglislative obligations in regard to 
the entire seizure problem, which has 
been raised by the action of the Presi- 
dent in the steel case. 

Mr. President, it is very interesting to 
note that, although I think there should 
be, the same concern is not manifested 
about the seizure of the railway indus- 
try as is manifested about the seizure of 
the steel industry. The fact that, as a 
matter of form—and I submit respect- 
fully that it was more a matter of form 
than of substance, because not very 
many, either in the Congress or in the 
country, were aware of the law—the 
seizure of the railroads was based on a 
small section in an old law of many 
years ago, in my opinion, at least, is not 
very important, when we come to con- 
sider the question of public policy which 
is involved in seizures. It is the ques- 
tion of public policy which concerns me 
so deeply in connection with the seizure 
of any industry, because seizure is a very 
dangerous implement for the Govern- 
ment to employ. If we are to have sei- 
zure, then it ought to be under a law 
which is directed specifically to seizure 
procedure; and the railroads were not 
seized under any such law as that. The 
railroads were seized only to the extent 
that there was legislative sanction for 
their seizure, on the basis of a well-nigh 
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forgotten clause in an old law of many 
years ago, which could be interpreted to 
authorize the President to seize them. 
Nevertheless, that does not make the 
seizure good public policy. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. In a moment. Seizure 
becomes good public policy, in my judg- 
ment, only if there is on the statute 
books a law which clearly and specifi- 
cally outlines a blueprint of procedure 
for the handling of seizure cases. Such 
a law does not exist in connection with 
the railroad seizure, and consequently 
today, because it is a token seizure, most 
people in the United States are not 
aware that, figuratively speaking, the 
American flag flies over every train 
which operates throughout the United 
States. The railway industry, from a 
token standpoint, is being operated by 
the Government as a seized property. 
Such operation has been continuing for 
too many months. The case has been 
bogged down in the White House for 
months on end, and I believe it consti- 
tutes a bad, dangerous precedent. 

If Congress had enacted a seizure law 
which really laid down a blueprint of the 
procedure required in the handling of 
seizure cases, the railroads long since 
would have been out of Government con- 
trol and operation. In fact, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not believe there would ever 
have been a seizure of the railroads, just 
as, in my judgment, there would never 
have been a seizure of the steel plants, 
had there been on the books a congres- 
sional act which set forth the clear pro- 
cedure which must be followed. I em- 
phasize the word “must” because I insist 
that, constitutionally, the Congress of the 
United States has the power to prescribe 
restrictions—yes; to legislate prohibi- 
tions, if it desires—in the handling of 
seizure cases. 

I now yield to my friend the Senator 
from South Dakota, 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I noted 
that the distinguished Senator used the 
words “if we are to have seizure,” and 
then continued with his remarks. Does 
he assume that seizure is inevitable? 

Mr. MORSE. I answer the question 
by saying that I can imagine—and I 
emphasize the word imagine“ —a crisis 
so impelling in American employer-em- 
ployee relationships that it is necessary 
for the Government, in the interest of 
the security of the Nation, to step in for 
a temporary period of time and to say, 
“For the period of this emergency, or 
this crisis, it is necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to protect the safety of the 
pcople as a whole, and so the Govern- 
ment is going to take this property under 
its jurisdiction for the duration of the 
crisis, but will keep the courts open to 
those who own the industry so that they 
may be guaranteed due process under the 
Constitution, and be assured that their 
property rights are protected from the 
standpoint of getting the return to which 
they are entitled, during the time the 
Government finds it necessary, in the 
interest of national safety, to operate the 
property.” 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE, I yield further. 
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Mr. CASE. The junior Senator from 
South Dakota is very reluctant to enter 
into a discussion of labor questions gen- 
erally, particularly with a member of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and especially with the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon, whose 
public services in the field of labor-man- 
agement relations were so distinguished, 
even before he became a Member of the 
Senate. At the same time, as the Sen- 
ator from Oregon knows, the junior Sen- 
ator from South Dakota in 1946 ad- 
dressed himself somewhat to the labor 
question, and he sponsored a bill which 
passed the Congress and which was ve- 
toed by the President. In connection 
with my studies at that tine, I was im- 
pressed by the fact that eventually in 
all labor-management relations, even 
though procedures are provided with 
which to deal with labor disputes, we 
may sometimes face what I may call the 
end dispute; that is, the dispute or ques- 
tion which arises when the existing ma- 
chinery fails to achieve a solution, par- 
ticularly in disputes affecting the public 
health, welfare, or safety. I have al- 
ways felt that to resort to seizure was 
quite as dangerous for labor as it was 
for management, and that it was highly 
desirable to have machinery which 
would avoid seizure, both for labor's sake 
and for management’s sake; for cer- 
tainly with seizure in effect the right to 
strike is denied. So it seemed to me we 
ought if possible to consider an approach 
which did not embrace seizure, but 
rather should find a place between ex- 
isting injunction remedies and possibly 
some application of what riight be called 
compulsory arbitration. 

The bill which the junior Senator from 
South Dakota introduced in the early 
part of 1947, following the veto of the 
previous act, addressed itself to the prob- 
lem of this end dispute. While I have 
not refreshed my recollection about the 
bill recently, yet if I remember cor- 
rectly I suggested a procedure which 
would provide for the creation of a panel 
of persons to be nominated by the United 
States District Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia, which, as I under- 
stand, is an administrative court. The 
names of the nominees would be sub- 
mitted to the Senate for confirmation. 
Thus there would be available a panel 
which would be selected on the basis of 
its general qualifications and not selected 
for a particular dispute, thereby hoping 
to get away from the possibility of hay- 
ing a panel or a board which had some 
special interest or which might be 
weighted on one side or other in connec- 
tion with the issues of a particular dis- 
pute. Having such a panel, an emer- 
gency board could be selected from it to 
make recommendations on the issues in 
a particular dispute. At the same time 
there would be provided a prohibition 
against a strike in a dispute where there 
was a finding by the President that the 
public safety, health, or welfare were in- 
volved. Then, within as limited a time 
as might be possible—I am not sure 
what we proposed in that particular 
legislation; I think it was perhaps 30 
days—a report would be made by such 
unprejudiced panel, and recommenda- 
tions to be submitted to both sides in 
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the particular dispute. If they were ac- 
cepted by both sides, well and good. If 
they failed of acceptance, then they 
would be submitted to the employees 
themselves and if the employees them- 
selves in an open election accepted the 
award, it would be made binding upon 
the industry for a period of 6 months. 

I had no intention of getting into a 
discussion of this sort this afternoon, 
but I think, in view of the amendment 
of the committee, the fact of the steel 
seizure, and the fact that bills are pend- 
ing in the Senate which may be consid- 
ered this week, one can hardly blind 
his eyes to the fact that the country 
confronts a very real problem. With 
the railroads operating under the flag, 
nominally, at least, if not visually, with 
the steel industry taken over and oper- 
ated by the Government, what more can 
we expect in the field of nationalization? 

So it seems to me that the Senator 
is properly raising the broader issues 
and because of that I venture so inject 
myself into the discussion and to sug- 
gest that if we are going to consider es- 
tablishing procecures for seizure, before 
we formalize and accept seizure as in- 
evitable, we should try to find a proce- 
dure in which seizure is not inevitable. 
Certainly, if today there were a Presi- 
dent who might seize for one side, and 
tomorrow there might be a President 
who would seize for another side. If we 
accept seizure we fasten upon the coun- 
try by formalization a power which we 
should not recognize in such fashion if 
there is any other way by which to ap- 
proach the question. 

So I hope that the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oregon and the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, before they 
report proposed legislation which rec- 
ognizes and formalizes seizures, will con- 
sider some other way out. It seems to 
me there is another way out, namely, in 
the direction of compulsory arbitration 
for a limited time so that there may be 
preserved a certain amount of moral 
suasion on both sides of a dispute. There 
could be a threat of seizure in the back- 
ground, but there should be some moral 
pressure on both sides to try to effect 
a settlement without seizure. 

I thank the Senator for his indulgence, 
and I appreciate his yielding to this 
extent. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
always very happy to have a contribu- 
tion from the Senator from South Da- 
kota in any discussion on the floor of the 
Senate. On this occasion, as is ordi- 
narily the case, I think he has made a 
distinct contribution. I do not think 
the objectives of the Senator from South 
Dakota and the junior Senator from 
Oregon are very far apart. Our differ- 
ences are over the question of the pro- 
cedures in reaching the objective. 

Without going into great detail in 
regard to the suggestion the Senator has 
made, I shall only say that I am familiar 
with his approach to the problem, and 
I have a great deal of respect for his 
views in regard to it. My chief proce- 
dural difficulty with his suggestion is that 
in my opinion, it lacks the flexibility 
which is necessary in the handling of 
labor cases, a flexibility of procedure 
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which keeps the facts constantly in view 
as to what the final outcome may be if 
alternative A is followed in contrast to 
alternative B. The proposal of the 
Senator from South Dakota in regard to 
a procedure that permits of the maxi- 
mum of conciliation, mediation, and ar- 
bitration in the settlement of disputes is 
highly desirable. But, as he gays, we 
must keep in mind the $64 question, 
namely what are we going to do when 
everything else fails and we come to the 
final question of the enforceability of 
whatever final procedure we adopt? 

We are dealing with a problem of hu- 
man relations, and we must have a pro- 
cedure so flexible that it can be ad- 
justed to hourly problems and events 
based upon differences and changes in 
attitudes on the part of highly emotional 
disputants at various stages of labor 
disputes. We must keep various so- 
called escape doors open to them. 

I quite agree that it is necessary to 
have procedures which contemplate the 
voluntary steps of arbitration, concilia- 
tion, and mediation. But when we fi- 
nally reach the point, Mr. President, as I 
have seen it reached in some critical 
cases, where, if the power of Govern- 
ment is not exercised the result would be 
serious and costly to the security of the 
Nation, we must have the Government in 
a position to use, if necessary, all the 
forces at its command to see to it that 
production continues in the interest of a 
successful prosecution of a war. 

It is at that point, Mr. President, that 
I have always held that seizure by the 
Chief Executive is a very dangerous 
thing, and that is why it is so important 
under our Constitution, if there must 
be seizure as the last step, to provide the 
procedures for seizure, as a matter of 
legislative mandate and regularization. 
That is what my seizure bill seeks to do. 
Under my general-seizure bill, the Presi- 
dent cannot proceed to seize on the ba- 
sis of any claimed Executive power. If 
he wants to make a seizure recommen- 
dation, he must come to the Congress, 
and he must come in due time so that 
the Congress will have opportunity to 
adjudge whether it agrees with the Pres- 
ident that the emergency is so serious as 
to require resort to seizure in the inter- 
est of the security of the Nation. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. TOBEY. The Senator knows how 
I feel about him and his value to the 
Senate as a lawyer. How does the Sena- 
tor feel about the amazing statements 
made by Mr. Baldridge before Judge 
Pine a day or two ago? 

Mr. MORSE. That is my next point. 

I want to drive home once more, Mr. 
President, the last point I made, namely, 
that I think it is important that we have 
a legislative regularization of seizure if 
and when seizure is resorted to. 

I do not want to take the time of the 
Senate to go into any detail in regard to 
seizures which occurred in this Nation in 
hours of great crisis during World War 
II. In that war we seized under two 
types of procedure. We seized under a 


clear Executive order for which there 
was no legislative sanction at all. A 
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railway was seized on that basis; a ship- 
yard was seized on that basis; and an 
aviation plant was seized on that basis, 
in advance of the passage of any legis- 
lation which would possibly give a leg- 
islative authorization for the seizure. 

To date those seizures have not been 
legally tested in the Supreme Court of 
the United States. I said during the 
war, and scores upon scores of times 
since, that the constitutional question as 
to the President's right to seize an in- 
dustry must be settled and should be 
settled in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. I say again today that 
that is where I want it settled, just as 
quickly as it can be done. 

Mr. President, during the war the Gov- 
ernment seized a considerable number 
of plants, based upon subsequent acts of 
Congress which gave to the War Labor 
Board legislative standing which it did 
not have for many months at the begin- 
ning of World War II. Before receiving 
such authority, the War Labor Board, 
so far as its decisions were concerned, 
functioned entirely under Executive 
order and by directive, issued in the 
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States. Each and every seizure order 
was personally signed by the President 
of the United States as his Presidential 
act. I wish to make that clear, because 
in much of the discussion of the present 
issue sight is lost of what actually hap- 
pened in World War II prior to a legis- 
lative sanctioning of the War Labor 
Board by the Congress of the United 
States. 

To turn to the question raised by the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosry], I am aghast at some of the 
theories enunciated by Government 
counsel in the steel case before the local 
District court on a recent day. I am 
aghast because I cannot reconcile some 
of those theories with any rational inter- 
pretation of the Constitution of the 
United States. I happen to be one who 
has said, and written, that the President 
of the United States is not above the 
Constitution. He is subject to the 
checks of the Constitution. 

So when counsel was asked by the 
court a queston to the effect, “Does coun- 
sel think that if the President of the 
United States should issue an order that 
some citizen should be executed the next 
day, would he be above the Constitution 
of the United States?” and counsel re- 
plied, if the newspapers quoted him cor- 
rectly, that he would rather not answer 
that question, I was dumbfounded. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Not at the moment; I 
wish to complete my analysis. Then I 
will yield. 

Mr. President, I repeat, I was dumb- 
founded. Not by the most elastic stretch 
of the imagination can I think for a split 
second that there is in the Constitution 
of the United States any language which 
would justify any President assuming 
that he had any power that would au- 
thorize the execution of a citizen on the 
basis of an order issued by him, and that 
he would be above the Constitution. All 
I can say is that I simply assume coun- 
sel was tired, or flustered, or did not 
understand the judge. 
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Mr. President, without going more 
deeply into the matter, let me Say that 
I happen to know that had the present 
President of the United States been 
asked the question, he would have said, 
“No, of course I have no such power. 
No, I do not assume any such power.” 
He would have made similar answers to 
a series of other hypothetical questions 
which were asked of counsel. In con- 
nection with the series of other hypo- 
thetical questions which were asked, it 
is unfortunate that the President was 
not there to answer the questions for 
himself. However, he was not there be- 
cause in such cases the President is never 
a party in person to the proceedings. 
The functions of the office of the Presi- 
dency would break down if it were nec- 
essary for the President to be present in 
the courtroom every time the United 
States Department of Justice represents 
the executive branch of Government in 
some court action. I take it for granted 
that any judge would take judicial notice 
of the fact that President Truman or any 
other President certainly would not 
claim any such uncontrolled, unchecked 
executive power above and beyond the 
Constitution as counsel for the Govern- 
ment appeared to claim for him in his 
answers to some of the hypothetical 
questions which the judge asked in the 
steel case. 

Mr. President, I should like to make 
one more statement, and then I shall 
yield. Let me restate again my thesis of 
the constitutional power of the President 
of the United States to meet an emer- 
gency. It is a simple thesis, and I sub- 
mit it is as clear asa bell, Until the Su- 
preme Court of the United States holds 
that my thesis is not sound as a matter 
of constitutional law I shall continue to 
hold to the view that a limited inherent 
authority on the part of the President in 
exercising his Executive power under the 
Constitution to meet a crisis threatening 
the security of the Nation was intended 
by the founding fathers and, in fact, is 
present in the Constitution. 

Mr. President, I yield first to the senior 
Senator from Minnesota, and then I 
shall yield to the junior Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have fol- 
lowed the remarks of the very able junior 
Senator from Oregon. The Senator rec- 
ognizes that the late President Woodrow 
Wilson was a great leader and a great 
student of government, does he not? 

Mr. MORSE. He was a great scholar. 

Mr. THYE. When Woodrow Wilson 
was threatened with a great railroad 
strike on August 29, 1916, he did not 
choose to use his own Executive office to 
issue a seizure order, but he asked to 
come before a joint session of Congress, 
where he presented the grave problem 
with which he, as Chief Executive of the 
Nation, was faced. He asked Congress to 
give consideration and thought to the 
question. He also suggested that Con- 
gress might legislatively deal with the 
situation or create a commission to 
make a study of it. That was the action 
of the great President Woodrow Wilson 
on such a question. 

But President Truman did not see fit 
to ask Congress to assemble in joint ses- 
sion in order that he might address 
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Congress and discuss with them the seri- 
ous problem with which he was faced. 
He merely proceeded to issue an Execu- 
tive order seizing the steel industry, as 
he had earlier seized the railroads of the 
Nation. 

I believe that had President Truman 
acted as President Woodrow Wilson 
acted when he was President, there 
would have been less criticism, not only 
by Members of Congress, but also less 
criticism by the public in general. In 
my opinion, there would have been a 
greater feeling that the President was 
not acting as a dictator, as he has now 
been criticized for acting because of his 
seizure of the steel industry without hav- 
ing discussed the question with Congress, 
or without having laid the question be- 
fore Congress. 

Mr. MORSE. I may say to the senior 
Senator from Minnesota that on previous 
occasions during debate on this subject 
maiter on the floor of the Senate, I have 
expressed my disagreement with the 
procedure followed by the President. If 
the Senator from Minnesota will check 
the Recorp, he will find that I pointed 
out that, in my opinion, there were other 
courses of action the President should 
have followed. I suggested in one of 
my addresses that, in my opinion, the 
President should have called representa- 
tives of both parties into his office long 
before the eleventh hour, long before the 
deadline date had been reached, when it 
looked as though nothing could stop the 
steel mills from shutting down. I have 
said that I thought the President should 
have taken the representatives of both 
parties into his confidence in regard to 
the facts which he felt justified him in 
taking some action that would prevent 
the steel mills from shutting down there- 
by injuriously affecting the safety and 
security of the Nation. I said in my 
speech that I could not imagine that the 
leaders of the steel industry and the 
leaders of the union would not have risen 
to what I considered to be their patriotic 
obligation of keeping the steel mills in 
operation. 

Mr. THYE. Let me say to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon that I wholeheartedly 
concur in his view that, had the Presi- 
dent called the steel executives and the 
union executives into his office in con- 
ference he could have avoided the threat 
of a positive shut-down, and seizure by 
Executive order would not have been 
necessary. 

Mr. MORSE. That is what I think. 

Mr. THYE. I was greatly concerned 
when I read in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of August 29, 1916, how President 
Woodrow Wilson conducted himself un- 
der a similar situation, and compared 
his action with the action of the present 
Chief Executive. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall come to that sub- 
ject in a moment. 

I wish to make a second point in con- 
nection with what the Recorp shows has 
been the position of the junior Senator 
from Oregon with regard to the pro- 
cedure which he thinks the President 
should have followed. 

I also said in one of the speeches to 
which I have referred that I thought it 
was very unfortunate the President did 
not take the Congress into his confi- 
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dence. In the particular instance which 
the Senator from Minnesota mentions 
President Wilson did so. But in fairness 
to both Presidents, let me say that when 
we come to the question of deciding 
which procedure is to be followed by the 
President of the United States, the ques- 
tions of power and of effectiveness must 
be considered by the President. In the 
instance of the steel case, apparently 
the President decided against the pro- 
cedure which Woodrow Wilson followed 
in 1916. I do not know all his reasons 
for reaching that decision, but he ap- 
parently thought the situation had 
reached such a point—because he had 
waited until the eleventh hour—that it 
was necessary for him to seize the in- 
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the Nation. I assume that such a find- 
ing of fact on his part was the con- 
trolling reason for the President’s de- 
cision to exercise the Executive power 
which he believes he has in such a crisis, 
That goes to my point as to the impor- 
tance of having our Presidents checked 
and restricted in advance by seizure leg- 
islation which will place them on notice 
as to the procedure they must follow if 
and when they decide to undertake 
seizure. 

There has been a great deal of criti- 
cism of the President for the course 
which he has followed, and I have shared 
in that criticism. Nevertheless there are 
two points in this debate which I do not 
propose to lose sight of. If I correctly 
understand the case of Government 
counsel before the court, he never saw 
the points. 

The first point is the question of Ex- 
ecutive power to act in an hour of crisis 
to protect the security of the Nation un- 
til the Congress can step into position 
and exercise the legislative power which 
I say, under the Constitution, is clearly 
within the jurisdiction of the Congress. 
On the point of Executive power, my 
case, as I said the other day, falls to the 
floor of the Senate if the question of fact 
cannot be substantiated by the President 
of the United States, and when this 
point reaches the Supreme Court that 
Court cannot escape finding the answer 
to the question of fact—namely, Was the 
crisis in fact so serious to the security 
of the country that it was necessary for 
the President to exercise this extraor- 
dinary power, acting as Commander in 
Chief in time of war or in time of great 
emergency, to seize the mills in order 
to prevent a stoppage of essential pro- 
duction? 

Mr. President, all rules of law must 
be related to the facts. A rule of law 
standing in a vacuum, unrelated to facts, 
is merely empty phraseology. The rule 
of law for which I am contending is that 
under the Constitution of the United 
States, in an hour of great crisis there 
is a power vested in the Executive au- 
thority of the President of the United 
States to proceed immediately to protect 
the security of the country until such 
time as the legislature can step in and 
proceed to legislate on the subject. It 
is that point which I do not intend to 
lose sight of in discussing this question. 

Personally, on the basis of my under- 
standing of the case which has been 
made by Government counsel before the 
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District Court, I regret that attention 
was not focused upon and limited pri- 
marily to, first, the question of fact as to 
the alleged seriousness of the crisis as far 
as the security of the Nation was con- 
cerned; and, second, to the question of 
power of the Chief Executive as related 
to the need for its exercise in light of the 
facts eręated by the crisis. If the court 
can be satisfied that, as a matter of fact, 
the shutdown of the steel mills would 
have jeopardized the security of the Na- 
tion, then I say that under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States the President 
has the power immediately to act to pre- 
vent such a catastrophe. 

However, the Congress of the United 
States has the power forthwith, and im- 
mediately, to restrict, modify, or set aside 
the exercise of such power by the Presi- 
dent in the emergency if the Congress, in 
keeping with its constitutional power, is 
satisfied that the President of the United 
States is mistaken in his judgment of the 
fact, and believes that the emergency, in 
truth, is not so serious as the President 
thought; or if the Congress believes there 
is a better procedure for handling the 
crisis than the President himself has 
adopted. 

Let me put it another way, because I 
think it is important to take a look at 
the controlling issue in this case from 
as many angles as possible. In my opin- 
ion, even if the crisis were as serious as 
the President thought it was, there is 
power in the Congress of the United 
States subsequently, and immediately 
thereafter, to say, in effect, by legisla- 
tion, “But, Mr. President, we do not 
want the situation handled by the pro- 
cedure you are following. We, as the 
Congress, legislatively now decree that 
it shall be handled by way of procedure X 
instead of by way of procedure Y, which 
you have adopted.” The President has 
the veto power over such a legislative 
declaration; but by a two-thirds vote we 
can override the veto, overrule the Presi- 
dent, and write the legislation on the 
statute books. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator will 
bear with me for a moment, I should like 
to complete this exposition of my legal 
theory. Then I shall be very glad to 
yield. 

Let us take a look at the legal theory 
from another aspect. That view clear- 
ly recognizes that the President of the 
United States is under the control of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
and not above the Constitution of the 
United States. If I am correctly in- 
formed as to the argument of counsel 
for the Government the other day—and 
I want to be fair to him—on the basis 
of the transcript which I have read, as 
it was published in one of the newspa- 
pers, he took the position that the Presi- 
dent was above the Constitution and that 
the executive power which has come to 
be called the inherent power of the 
President of the United States is not 
subject to any restriction whatsoever, 
either by Congress or by the courts. 

That I deny. I have always denied it. 
Such power is subject to check and con- 
trol by legislation, and it is subject to 
adverse judicial decision. But the point 
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we must not overlook is as to whether 
or not the power exists on the part of 
the President to meet a factual crisis, 
and to protect the security of the Nation, 
without first going to the Congress or to 
the courts, if in his opinion immediate 
action is necessary to protect the se- 
curity and safety of the country. On 
that point I think the historic prece- 
der are in favor of the President of 
the United States ` 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE, I will not yield at this 
point. 

As I say, on that point I think the his- 
toric precedents are in favor of the 
President of the United States in a sense 
that, in past history, Presidents of the 
United States have proceeded to exercise 
Executive power to protect American life, 
property, and interests, without first ob- 
taining congressional sanction, when in 
their opinion the emergency warranted 
such Executive action. Such historic 
precedents do not in any way create a 
legal power in the President if it in fact 
does not exist under the Constitution. 
However, they do show that other Pres- 
idents have believed also that the power 
does exist. 

On that theory of powers of the Chief 
Executive, United States Marines have 
been sent into battle on foreign soil, to 
protect life, interests, and property of 
Americans without any prior sanction 
by Congress. In every one of those cases 
Congress had the power to proceed to 
restrict the carrying forward of the Ex- 
ecutive order at any time it wanted to 
impose a restriction. The President im- 
mediately after seizure of the mills sent 
a message to Congress in which he set 
forth his action, and in which he said in 
effect, and I paraphrase him, “If you do 
not agree with the action which I have 
taken, I welcome passage of legislation 
which will carry out the legislative will.” 

I do not believe that in all the heat 
and rancor of debate in and out of Con- 
gress on this issue the President has 
been given the due credit he is entitled 
to be given with regard to the message 
which he sent to Congress. 

That message, as I intepret it, was the 
answer to any charge that he sought to 
place himself above the Constitution. 
On the contrary, he said, as I interpret 
his message to the Congress, “I think this 
situation is so serious that it is necessary 
for me to act as I am acting in order to 
protect the security of our country. If 
you disagree, I will welcome your taking 
such legislative course of action as in 
your wisdom you believe proper and ap- 
propriate.” 

I believe that is conduct on the part of 
the President of the United States which 
is in keeping with the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Ihave promised to yield 
to the senior Senator from Minnesota. 
I have finished with a segment of my 
speech, and I shall now yield first to the 
senior Senator from Minnesota. Then 
I shall yield to the junior Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Oregon for yielding. 
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While the Senator from Oregon was 
speaking about the President the thought 
occurred to me that each Presidential 
action established a precedent, and that 
each precedent so established makes it a 
little easier for future Presidents to take 
similar steps. Each time there is written 
into the record a seizure action, there 
occurs a whittling away of the founda- 
tion of man’s freedom. There is such a 
whittling away just as surely as anything 
can be stated with certainty. It was for 
that reason that I was profoundly im- 
pressed with the words of former Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, when he ad- 
dressed a joint session of Congress on 
August 29, 1916. He said: 

I was seeking to compose the present in 
order to safeguard the future. 


Mr. President, let us think that over. 

I was seeking to compose ‘the present in 
order to safeguard the future. But 
I could only propose. I could not govern the 
will of others who took an entirely different 
view of the circumstances of the case, who 
even refused to admit the circumstances to 
be what they have turned out to be. Hav- 
ing failed to bring the parties to this critical 
controversy to an accommodation, therefore, 
I turn to you, deeming it clearly our duty 
as public servants to leave nothing undone 
that we can do to safeguard the life and 
interests of the Nation. In the spirit of 
such a purpose, I earnestly recommend the 
following legislation. 


Those words were spoken by former 
President Woodrow Wilson to a joint 
session of Congress on August 29, 1916. 
I am sure that everyone will concede 
that Woodrow Wilson was a great liberal 
and a profound student of government. 
He noted the danger of seizure to the 
future welfare not only of the individual 
but of the labor unions and the Govern- 
ment itself. 

It is for that reason that I am con- 
cerned—and I am sure the public in 
general is also concerned—when I ob- 
serve a President seizing the steel mills 
without first coming to Congress and 
stating his own great concern with the 
problem with which he was faced and 
with which the Nation was faced. I was 
likewise concerned when the seizure of 
the railroads occurred. 

As I say, each action establishes a new 
precedent for a future Executive to look 
to in order to make a similar course of 
action a little easier and possibly more 
acceptable to the general public. If we 
proceed as a Government to seize steel 
corporations or railroads, it will not be 
long before unions will be seized in prac- 
tically the same manner. Then individ- 
ual property. Then the great freedoms 
of this Nation will not be what our fore- 
fathers wanted them to be when they 
laid the foundation of this great Nation 
in the Bill of Rights and in the Consti- 
tution as a whole. 

Mr. President, I believe that we must 
concern ourselves with that problem. It 
is not idle talk when we speak about the 
President’s seizure of the steel mills as 
being an action we must fear and the 
kind of action that must not be taken in 
the future. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, first I 
wish to answer the statement of the Sen- 
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ator from Minnesota. I have promised 
to yield to the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota. Then I shall be happy to yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota. 

I wish to say most respectfully to the 
senior Senator from Minnesota that I 
believe he indulges in a bit of fallacious 
reasoning when he argues that historical 
precedents by way of acts on the part of 
a given President have any effect what- 
ever in creating a power in the President 
if in fact and as a matter of constitu- 
tional law that power does not exist. 

No Supreme Court will concern itself 
to the slightest degree whatever with 
any improper or illegal conduct on the 
part of a past President or past Presi- 
dents, if as a matter of law the power 
they exercised does not exist under the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The only value historical precedents 
have is that of supporting one premise, 
namely, that the Supreme Court to date 
has not ruled on the issue. That is the 
only value they possess. The Supreme 
Court has yet to decide this issue with a 
clear-cut decision on the constitutional 
law point involved. The fact that Presi- 
dents in the past have taken similar ac- 
tion does not create the power. We do 
not create a legal power by action on the 
part of past Presidents, if as a matter of 
law the power exercised does not exist 
under the Constitution. Therefore the 
only value historical precedents have in 
any argument before the Supreme Court 
is that some past Presidents believed that 
they had the power; that is all. How- 
ever, when this issue is clearly drawn 
before the Supreme Court the Court will 
for the first time have to decide whether 
the power in fact exists. I think I can 
hear the Supreme Court say, if it finds 
that under the Constitution the power 
does not exist, “It is immaterial, irrele- 
vant, and inconsequential that other 
Presidents may have tried likewise to 
exercise power that in fact did not exist.” 

Iam not arguing that the power exists 
because past Presidents have exercised 
it. That is not my argument. I am 
arguing that I believe under the Consti- 
tution, if facts exist which support a 
finding that an impending crisis is so 
great that the security of the Nation is 
jeopardized, the President as the Chief 
Executive must proceed to take reason- 
able steps to protect the security of this 
Nation through the exercise of the pow- 
ers of the Chief Executive. In other 
words, I think that inherent powers are 
vested in the office of the Presidency to 
take reasonable steps to protect the secu- 
rity of this Nation until the Congress 
proceeds to take legislative action in the 
premises. 

The other day I said that in connec- 
tion with the exercise of this alleged 
power, we must determine whether the 
President exercised it reasonably. If he 
did not exercise it reasonably, then the 
court will find that he exercised it un- 
lawfully and illegally. 

However, to return to the thread of my 
theory, let me say that if the President 
exercised the power reasonably and if 
the facts warrant drastic action to pro- 
tect the security of the Nation, I am in- 
clined to think, until the Supreme Court 
tells me I am wrong, that the President 
has a duty to protect and safeguard the 
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national security. We, as Congress, 
have a duty of proceeding to enact legis- 
lation which will restrict the action the 
President has taken if we think his ac- 
tion is not in accordance with the public 
interest. 

In that connection I have tried to keep 
faith with the Congress, because forth- 
with, after the President's action in the 
steel case, I introduced a bill on seizure 
procedures. In the speech which I made 
in connection with that bill I said, as the 
printing of my speech in the Recorp will 
show, that I am perfectly willing to 
listen to the presentation of any amend- 
ment to my bill which Congress thinks 
should be adopted, but I believe Con- 
gress should enact legislation on this 
subject. 

Today I repeat that I believe Congress 
should enact legislation on this subject, 
so that the procedure can be regularized 
and so that we can be of help by making 
perfectly clear, by means of legislation, 
just what procedure should be followed 
as far as seizure is concerned if a Presi- 
dent decides to meet an emergency by 
way of seizure. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield for a fur- 
ther moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER [Mr. 
Stennis in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Oregon yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I am not an attorney; 
but in all the legal actions with which 
I have been familiar, all the attorneys 
have referred to precedents as factors 
in connection with the law. It has al- 
ways been my understanding that a large 
percentage of law is based upon prece- 
dent. 

Mr. MORSE. But it is based on legal 
precedents, not factual precedents or 
historical precedents such as the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota has been citing this 
afternoon. So I ask to have the legal 
precedents stated. 

When I am told that as a matter of 
historical precedent it is claimed that 
the President had the power to act as 
he did, I point out that such a precedent 
does not create the power for the prece- 
dent is not a legal precedent. It is 
merely a factual or historical precedent 
which some Presidents may have estab- 
lished at some time in their adminis- 
tration. For instance the historical 
precedent which the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. THYE] cited from the ad- 
ministration of Woodrow Wilson in 1916 
in handling the railroad case at that 
time has no bearing on the question of 
whether or not as a matter of constitu- 
tional law Wilson under those circum- 
stances could have seized the railroads. 
The fact that historically he did not 
seize them does not make the policy he 
followed a legal precedent in support of 
a contention that he did not have the 
power to seize them. If the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] is going to 
talk to me in terms of precedent having 
any bearing upon this steel case then he 
must cite to me court decisions which 
hold squarely on this question of con- 
stitutional law involved in this case. 
The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE] cannot cite such legal precedents 
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because they do not exist. Such legal 
precedents are the only precedents that 
would have any weight in this argu- 
ment. 

Historical precedents of fact situa- 
tions do not help the court at all in 
determining the issue of whether as a 
matter of legal power or legal rule 
or legal right the President had au- 
thority to act as he did in the steel 
case. So what counts is the legal prece- 
dent, not the factual or historical prece- 
dent. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I desire to 
thank the junior Senator from Oregon 
for yielding as he has done, because all 
of us are concerned with this vital ques- 
tion, and we are seeking only to have the 
matter clarified and to follow a course 
of action which will lead to proper safe- 
guards being established in connection 
with such situations. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall yield to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan after I yield to the 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] and the junior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to say to the Senator from Oregon 
that, as always, I have enjoyed and have 
been enlightened by his remarks regard- 
ing this very difficult problem. I think 
we are very fortunate in having in the 
Senate a Member of the background, 
experience, and understanding of the 
junior Senator from Oregon. 

I rose to make a contribution to the 
remarks of the Senator from Oregon, 
which I believe have been penetrating, 
brilliant, and thoughtful, and in the 
course of which the Senator from 
Oregon has presented alternatives with 
which I believe all of us concur. I think 
the Senator from Oregon knows that I 
concur in the alternatives relating to 
possible Executive action in the steel dis- 
pute and the subsequent seizure of the 
steel mills. 

This morning, as the Senator from 
Oregon knows from our private conver- 
sation, I had the good fortune of having 
a brief conference with the President. 
I asked for the conference primarily be- 
cause of matters pertaining to my home 
State, but also because of the newspaper 
reports concerning the petition and 
brief of the Government attorney in the 
case before Judge Pine in the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia. 

I, too, was shocked and aghast at what 
I read in the press in regard to the com- 
ments of the Government attorney in 
respect to the President’s power. I be- 
lieve Judge Pine asked the Government 
attorney, in a rhetorical question, which 
I have in writing before me, in accord- 
ance with the newspaper article: 

The Constitution limited the Congress, 
limited the judiciary, but did not limit the 
Executive? 

To which the Government attorney 
replied: 


That is our contention, Your Honor, 
At another juncture, the Government 
rtedly said: 


attorney purpo 


The President is accountable only to the 
country, and his acts are conclusive, 
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Mr. President, I think there is no 
precedent whatever in United States 
constitutional law in support of such a 
legal doctrine. As a matter of fact, it 
is illegal, in so far as I am concerned, as 
regards the acts of our President under 
our constitutional system. 

I said to the President of the United 
States just what I am saying now, in 
substance; and the President reported 
to me, in substance—obviously I cannot 
remember every word—that he had al- 
Ways considered the office of the Presi- 
dent to be limited by the Constitution. 
The President said to me that he con- 
sidered the powers of the Executive to be 
limited by the Constitution, that he was 
one whose life of public service had al- 
ways been dedicated to defense of and 
respect for and loyalty to the Constitu- 
tion. He further stated that he felt 
that the only place where these powers 
could properly be ascertained was in the 
courts of the United States, and that the 
constitutionality of an action depended 
upon the ruling of the court. 

I want this to be in the Recorp be- 
cause I think a great disservice has been 
done to the President of the United 
States by the off-the-cuff remarks which 
were made by the Government attorney. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Not at the moment, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As I was saying, 
Mr. President, I make these remarks be- 
cause of the extemporaneous remarks 
made by the Government attorney, and 
because the brief which was filed in this 
case by the Department of Justice con- 
tains no comments of that sort—namely, 
the comments by the Government at- 
torney that the President is accountable 
only to the country and that his acts 
are conclusive. The prepared, written 
brief of the Department of Justice does 
not contain such statements as its basis 
of argument. As a matter of fact, the 
prepared, written brief states quite can- 
didly: 

Our position is that the authority of the 
President to meet the existing crisis through 
seizure in the form here made is clearly 
established by the Constitution. 


The Department of Justice further 
contended that an injunction against the 
President would be improper, but that 
the legal issue should be resolved under 
the fifth amendment in adjudicating just 
compensation. 

Mr. President, the President of the 
United States also said to me, as the 
Senator from Oregon has just pointed 
out, that immediately after the seizure, 
he sent a message to this body, and that 
he would welcome action by the Congress 
if Congress disagreed with the procedure 
which had been followed. 

I commend the junior Senator from 


Oregon for immediately introducing two 


bills, one which pertains directly to the 
steel-plant seizure; and another bill, 
more comprehensive in nature, which 
pertains to the subject matter of seizure 
itself and to due process of law and the 
procedures for compensation and for 
congressional action in any seizure case, 

Mr. President, as one who has de- 
fended the President in his action of pro- 
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tecting, by way of seizure, what I be- 
lieve to be the public interest, I wish to 
disassociate myself from the kind of legal 
doctrine which has been promulgated by 
the Government attorney in the District 
court case, namely, that the Executive 
Officer of this land is above the Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. President, no one is above the Con- 
stitution—no President, no Member of 
Congress, no other citizen. The Consti- 
tution is the basic law of this land, and 
it applies to great and to small, to big and 
to little, alike; it applies to Presidents 
and to all other citizens; it applies equal- 
ly to all, under the doctrine of equal 
justice under the law. 

At this time, if the Senator from 
Oregon will permit me to do so, I should 
like to ask unanimous consent to have 
certain matters printed in the body of 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

First of all, I believe it would be well 
to have printed in the Recor an article 
entitled “Truman Concedes Constitution 
Puts Limits on Powers.” The article in- 
cludes excerpts from an exchange of let- 
ters and excerpts from the steel case 
briefs and was printed in the New York 
Times on April 28, 1952. I now ask 
unanimous consent to have that article 
printed at this point in the Recor, Mr. 
President, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


‘TRUMAN CONCEDES CONSTITUTION Puts LIMITS 
ON POWERS—STEEL STEP A DUTY—PRESIDENT 
Arscues Basic Law REQUIRES HE ACT FoR 
Nation's SAFETY—REPLIES TO QUESTIONER— 
DENIES PROLABOR Wace Boarp—Insists 
STEEL PROFITS ARE HIGH AFTER Tax Par- 


(By Joseph A. Loftus) 

WASHINGTON, April 27.—President Truman 
said today the powers of the President were 
derived from and limited by the Constitu- 
tion, but he felt the Constitution did not 
require him to “endanger our national safety 
by letting all the steel mills shut down in 
this critical time.” 

Mr. Truman’s statement ostensibly was a 
reply to a man who asked him five questions 
about his seizure address to the Nation on 
April 8. Actually, it amounted to public dis- 
avowal of controversial statements made by 
Government counsel in the United States 
district court here last week in opposing an 
injunction that would undo seizure of the 
steel mills. 

When Judge David A. Pine asked whether 
the Department of Justice was contending 
that the Constitution limited Congress and 
the court but not the President, Holmes 
Baldbridge, Assistant Attorney General, re- 
plied in the affirmative. This and other 
statements in court have aroused widespread 
criticism. Judge Pine has the issue under 
consideration now and promised counsel on 
Friday a decision within a week. 


CONCEDES ACTION WAS DRASTIC 


The pertinent sentences in the President’s 
letter to C. S. Jones, the noted aviator of 
Washington Crossing, Pa., said: 

“I realized that the action I was taking in 
this case was very drastic, and I did it only 
as a matter of necessity to meet an extreme 
emergency. In so doing, I believe that I was 
acting within the powers of the President un- 
der the Constitution—and, indeed, that it 
was the duty of the President under the Con- 
stitution to act to preserve the safety of the 
Nation. 

“The powers of the President are derived 
from the Constitution, and they are limited, 
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of course, by the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, particularly those that protect the 
rights of individuals. 

“The legal problems that arise from these 
facts are now being examined in the courts, 
as is proper, but I feel sure that the Constitu- 
tion does not require me to endanger our 
national safety by letting all the steel mills 
shut down in this critical time.” 

Mr. Truman then said he twice had sent 
messages to Congress asking it to prescribe 
a course in the steel case if it disagreed with 
his. 


JUSTICE DEPARTMENT STAND NOTED 


The written position of the Department of 
Justice in the steel seizure case is not at 
variance with the President’s statement to- 
day with respect to the Constitution. The 
statements of Mr. Baldridge that made head- 
lines and provoked criticism were made orally 
and in most, if not all, cases were not volun- 
teered but were replies to testing questions 
asked by the court. 

Some lawyers sympathetic with the Gov- 
ernment’s position felt that Mr. Baldridge 
was led into making or acquiescing in, unnec- 
essarily broad statements. 

The Department's brief in the case says at 
one point: 

“It should be noted that we do not con- 
tend that the President has a residuum of 
powers outside of the Constitution inherent 
in his position as Chief of State, as plaintifis 
(the steel companies) would have this court 
believe our position to be. We contend only 
that he has such powers under the Consti- 
tution and concede that his actions are 
subject to constitutional limitations. In the 
instant case, the applicable limitation is 
that just compensation be paid for the taking 
of plaintiffs’ properties in accordance with 
the mandate of the fifth amendment.” 

Mr. Truman told his correspondent that 
the Government was setting forth the facts 
in the steel dispute before congressional com- 
mittees and added: 

“I can only hope that the newspapers of 
the country will give as much attention to 
these facts as they do to the paid political 
ads of the steel companies.” 

Mr, Jones’ letter apparently was written 
immediately upon hearing the President's 
address. That was 2%, weeks ago. Publica- 
tion of his letter was cleared with Mr. Jones 
by telephone, the White House said. The 
President's final paragraph explained that 
he was making the inquiries and the reply 
public “in the hope that the information 
will be helpful to others who are equally 
anxious to know the real facts in this con- 
troversy.” 


TAXES AND PROFITS VIEWED 


The first question was whether the Presi- 
dent was talking of the steel companies’ 
profits before, or after, taxes. 

Mr. Truman said he meant before taxes, 
and added: “It is true that the steel com- 
panies are paying high taxes. So is every- 
body else. If we allowed the steel com- 
panies to get price increases to cover their 

taxes, we would simply be shifting 
the tax burden to those less able to afford it.” 

He then declared that these companies 
are making so much money that even with 
today’s high taxes their profits after taxes 
are greater now than the profits made after 
taxes before the Korean outbreak—$7.07 per 
ton compared with $6.59 per ton averaged 
in the 3 years before the Korean outbreak. 

Mr. Jones’ second point was that he did 
not hear Mr. Truman mention that the 
closed shop was an issue. 

Mr. Truman said the closed shop was not 
an issue in the steel dispute, but the union 
shop was. He explained that the closed shop 
required a person to belong to a union before 
he could be hired and that was forbidden by 
Federal law. The Taft-Hartley law, he added, 
specifically authorizes the union shop, under 
which employers and unions make an agree- 
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ment requiring that workers become union 
members after they have been hired. 

He said the Wage Stabilization Board felt 
that the issue was important enough to re- 
quire a recommendation and “the dispute 
obviously could not have been settled if this 
issue were not settled.” 

The third point dealt with the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, which provides for 80-day injunc- 
tions against strikes in national emergencies. 

The President said the strike was delayed 
99 days voluntarily, instead of 80 days by 
compulsion. If he had used the injunction 
during negotiations, after the Wage Board 
recommendations, he would have stopped 
negotiations, he said; and if he used it on 
April 8 there would have been a work stop- 
page because “there is an elaborate proce- 
dure which must be observed before an in- 
junction can be sought.” 

Mr. Jones’ fourth question was whether 
the public members of the Wage Board were 
appointed on the recommendation of labor. 

“They were not,” said the President. He 
said they were appointed »ecause of their 
experience and qualifications. 

“Their acceptability to both industry and 
labor is evidenced by the fact that several 
of them have frequently served as arbitrators 
of industrial disputes,” he said. In such 
situations, the arbitrator is the choice of 
both the union and the nianagement, and 
his compensation is paid for jointly by the 
parties.” 

The fifth question was whether the Wage 
Board exceeded the union's demands. The 
President said they were “in fact substan- 
tially less than what the union wanted.” 

Representative JosepH W. MARTIN, JR., Re- 
publican leader of the House of Representa- 
tives, announced that he was requesting the 
Republican members of the House Judiciary 
Committee to meet with the Republican 
policy committee of the House tomorrow to 
“discuss the shocking argument set forth in 
the past several days by the Department of 
Justice that the President of the United 
States, by declaring an emergency, is above 
the Constitution and above the law.” 

Senator Lynpon B. JOHNSON, Democrat of 
Texas, in a transcribed radio interview, said 
the seizure of the steel industry was a mis- 
taken action that “smacks of the practices 
that lead toward dictatorship.” Mr. JoHN- 
son, who is chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Subcommittee on Preparedness, ex- 
pressed confidence that a solution to the 
issue could be found by Congress or the 
courts. 

PLEA TO CONGRESS RECALLED 


Representative HERMAN P. EBERHARTER, 
Democrat of Pennsylvania, recalled the Presi- 
dent had suggested that Congress act in the 
dispute, if it disagreed with his course. 

“Now I want to see whether these peo- 
ple who are complaining so much about his 
action are even willing to tackle it,” he said. 

Mr. ESERHARTER and Representative ROBERT 
Hae, Republican, of Maine, were guests on 
the Columbia Broadcasting System’s radio 
progran. People's Platform. 

In referring to his resolution for impeach- 
ment proceedings, Mr. Hate said his proposal 
was to have the Judiciary Committee make 
a study of the President's conduct “with the 
view of determining whether the taking in- 
volves a high crime or misdemeanor which 
would require, what we term, the constitu- 
tional intervention of the House, which 
means impeachment.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
now ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD, as a 
further part of my remarks, an exchange 
of correspondence which took place be- 
tween the President of the United States 
and Mr. C. S. Jones, concerning the steel- 
plant seizure. This correspondence was 
released to the morning press, andI have 
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the text of the correspondence, as it was 
reported in today’s issue of the New York 
Times. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. JONES’ LETTER 


APRIL 8, 1952. 

Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: I just listened to your 
talk—and think you did a very fine job of 
presentation. 

I tried to wire you, but could not—because 
the Western Union is on strike-—but I'd like 
the answer to a couple questions. 

1. You speak of $19 profit to steel com- 
panies—is this before or after taxes?—and if 
before, which I think it is, what is the profit 
after taxes and would it be fair to mention it? 

2. What about the closed shop—which I 
did not hear you mention? 

3. Why was not the Taft-Hartley Act used 
before? Apparently now it is too late. 

4. Is it true that the so-called public 
members of the Board were appointed on the 
recommendation of the Board exceed the 
demand of labor? 

I note this is more than a couple ques- 
tions—but we'd be interested in the answers, 

Sincerely, 
C. S. JONES. 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY 


APRIL 27, 1952. 

Dear Mr. Jones: I have your letter con- 
cerning my radio address on the steel situa- 
tion and I was very interested in the ques- 
tions you raised. I wish I could take the 
time to write to the many hundreds of peo- 
ple who have written me about the steel sit- 
uation. The majority of the letters I have 
receiyed indicated approval of the action I 
took. 

From the letters indicating disapproval, 
it is quite apparent that many of the writers 
based their disagreement on a misunder- 
standing of the facts. Unfortunately, in the 
limited radio time I had, I could not pos- 
sibly go into detail on all phases of the 
steel case. But I am going to take the 
time now to answer the specific questions in 
your letter. 

The first question you raised relates to 
steel company profits. The profits figures 
which I used in my radio address were pro- 
fits before taxes. 

There has been a lot of discussion of this, 
but it should be clear that if you are going 
to establish fair price ceilings, you have to 
figure on the basis of income before taxes. 
If you took income after taxes, you would 
have to raise price ceilings to compensate 
for income tax increases. And if we let 
prices—and wages—go up to compensate 
for bigger income taxes, we would obviously 
not be preventing inflation, we would be en- 
couraging it. 

This is the reason we have to use profits 
before taxes in determining whether an in- 
dustry is entitled to a price increase. It is 
the same with all other groups in the econ- 
omy, The wage increases recommended by 
the Wage Stabilization Board for the steel 
workers were based on wages before taxes— 
not on take-home pay after tax deductions, 

In adjusting wage rates to the cost of liv- 
ing, which is the practice in many indus- 
tries, the standard used is the Consumers 
Price Index—which does not take account 
of the increased income taxes paid by work- 
ers. In determining fair price supports for 
farm products, the law does not take into 
account the income taxes that farmers pay. 

Obviously, if we are going to be fair, busi- 
ness must be governed by the same stabiliza- 
tion principles applicable to wage earners, 
salaried persons, and farmers. 


SAYS COMPANIES PAY HIGH TAXES 


It is true that the st- >! cc-=panies are pay- 
ing high taxes. So is evoryoody else. If we 
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allowed the steel companies to get price in- 
creases to cover their higher taxes we would 
simply be shifting the tax burden to those 
less able to afford it. 

As a matter of fact, the steel companies 
are making so much money that even with 
today’s high taxes their profits, after taxes, 
are greater now than the profits they made, 
after taxes, in the 3 years before the Korean 
outreak—and those were very profitable 
years. 

The Iron and Steel Institute has reported 
that its members—some 90 percent of the 
industry—averaged $494,000,000 in profits, 
after taxes, for the 3 years before Korea. 
That comes to about $6.59 per ton. And for 
1951 the institute reports profits, after taxes, 
of $668,000,000—or $7.07 per ton. 

So you see that whether you take profits 
before or after taxes the conclusion is still 
the same. We will never be able to prevent 
profiteering in this emergency if we give the 
steel industry special treatment and im- 
munity from the price-control rules. 

Second, you ask whether the closed shop 
was involved in this case. The closed shop 
is not an issue in this case, but the union 
shop is. I can understand your confusion 
on this point. The closed shop and the 
union shop are actually quite different. 
However, the two are commonly confused, 
and this confusion has been deliberately ex- 
ploited in the propaganda of the steel in- 
dustry. 

The closed shop, which requires a person 
to belong to a union before he can be hired 
by an employer, is forbidden by Federal law. 
However, the Taft-Hartley Act specifically 
authorizes the unoin shop, under which em- 
ployers and unions make an agreement re- 
quiring that workers become union members 
after they have been hired. 

There are many variations of such agree- 
ments. It is not uncommon to excuse old 
employees from joining the union, or even 
to allow a person to drop out of the union 
after the first year if he chooses. 

The union shop was definitely an issue in 
this case. The Wage Stabilization Board 
felt that the issue was important enough to 
require a recommendation. The dispute ob- 
viously could not have been settled if this 
issue were not settled. It should be noted 
that the Board did not recommend any 
particular form of union shop. It recom- 
mended that the parties negotiate the form 
of union shop to be adopted. 

Incidentally, the union shop is not new to 
the steel industry, 27 steel companies already 
have some kind of union-shop arrangements 
in effect and some of the leading steel com- 
panies—including the United States Steel 
Corp.—which are objecting to signing union- 
shop contracts with the steelworkers, already 
have union-shop contracts with other work- 
ers they employ. 


TAFT-HARTLEY ACT DISCUSSED 


Third, you asked about the Taft-Hartley 
Act. A work stoppage would have occurred 
December 31 if the union had not acceded 
to the Government’s request to postpone 
strike action so that the Wage Stabilization 
Board could hear the dispute and recom- 
mend a fair settlement. 

By this means strike action was delayed, 
before April 8, for 99 days—voluntarily— 
whereas the Taft-Hartley Act could have de- 
layed it only 80 days—by compulsion. I 
don't think it makes sense to use force when 
you can get cooperation by free consent. 

After the Board made its recommendations, 
late in March, the parties resumed negotia- 
tions and Government negotiators on the 
scene were hopeful of settlement right up 
to the evening of April 8. A resort to the 
Taft-Hartley machinery during the time the 
parties were meeting, of course, would have 
stopped negotiations and destroyed any 
chance of settlement. 

If I had used the Taft-Hartley Act on 
April 8, there inevitably would have been a 
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work stoppage—because, under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, there is an elaborate procedure 
which must be observed before an injunc- 
tion can be sought. A board of inquiry must 
be appointed, must hold hearings, and must 
prepare a report to the President. Only then 
may the President instruct the Attorney 
General to seek an injunction. All this 
takes time. 

On previous occasions, when I have used 
the Taft-Hartley Act, it has taken on the 
average from a week to 10 days from the 
time a board of inquiry is appointed until 
the time the Attorney General may get an 
injunction. The Taft-Hartley Act simply 
would not have prevented a shutdown of 
essential steel production in this case. 


“PRO-LABOR” BOARD DENIED 


Your fourth question is whether the pub- 
lic members of the Wage Stabilization Board 
were appointed on the recommendation of 
labor. They were not. The public members 
of the Board were appointed to their posi- 
tions because they were experienced and 
qualified men to represent the public inter- 
est. Most of them have a first-hand famili- 
arity with labor-management relations. 

As a matter of fact, their acceptability to 
both industry and labor is evidenced by the 
fact that several of them have frequently 
served as arbitrators of industrial disputes. 
In such situations, the arbitrator is the 
choice of both the union and the manage- 
ment, and his compensation is paid for 
jointly by the parties. 

Those who seek to discredit the Board by 
charges that the public members are “pro- 
labor“ don't know what they, are talking 
about. You may be interested to know that 
the National Advisory Board on Mobilization 
Policy—composed of outstanding leaders 
from industry, labor, agriculture, and the 
public—reported to be only this week that 
they had considered this matter and unani- 
mously found “the attacks on the integrity 
of the public members of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board to be unfair and unsubstantiated 
by fact.” 


ACTION ON UNION DEMANDS CITED 


Finally. you ask whether the recommenda- 
tions of the Board exceeded the demands of 
the union. They were in fact substantially 
less than what the union wanted. There 
were over a hundred issues in this dispute. 
On many of the union demands, the Board 
declined to take action or recommended that 
they be withdrawn. On others, the board 
recommended that the parties settle for 
much less than the union asked for. 

This is only natural. The parties to a labor 
dispute rarely get all they want or feel they 
should have. Neither the union nor the steel 
companies could expect to be satisfied with 
the recommendations which would, all things 
considered, be fair to both parties. 

I hope this letter will give you a better 
understanding of the steel controversy. I 
know the American people will make the 
proper judgment if only they get all the 
facts and see the issues. Your Government 
is doing all in its power to get the facts to 
the people. 

The officials of the Government are laying 
out the essential facts on wages and on prices 
before a number of congressional commit- 
tees. I can only hope that the newspapers of 
the country will give as much attention to 
these facts as they do to the paid political 
ads of the steel companies. 


HOLDS ACTION WAS A DUTY 


I realized that the action was drastic, and 
I did it only as a matter of necessity to meet 
an extreme emergency. In so doing, I believe 
that I was acting within the powers of the 
President under the Constitution—and, in- 
deed, that it was the duty of the President 
under the Constitution to act to preserve 
the safety of the Nation. 

The powers of the President are derived 
from the Constitut.on, and they are limited, 
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of course, by the provisions of the Consti- 
tution, particularly those that protect the 
rights of individuals. 

These facts are now being examined in the 
courts, as is proper, but I feel sure that the 
Constitution does not require me to endan- 
ger our national safety by letting all the 
steel mills shut down in this critical time. 

I have repeatedly stated that the idea of 
Government operation of the steel mills is 
distasteful to me. I have twice sent mes- 
sages to the Congress asking it to prescribe 
a course to be followed to achieve a solution 
of this case, if the Congress disagreed with 
the action I was taking. The Congress has 
not done so. . 

I want to end Government operation at 
the earliest possible moment, and I will do 
everything I can to end it as soon as that 
can be done without irreparable harm to the 
national interest. 

I am taking the liberty of making my let- 
ter to you public in the hope that the in- 
formation will be helpful to others who are 
equally anxious to know the real facts in 
this controversy. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Harry S. TRUMAN, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the body of the RECORD, as 
a part of my remarks, excerpts from the 
opposing briefs which were submitted on 
the plea for injunction against seizure of 
the steel plants. The excerpts appear in 
today’s issue of the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from briefs were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Excerpts From OPPOSING BRIEFS SUBMITTED 
ON PLEA FOR INJUNCTION AGAINST STEEL 
SEIZURE 


FOR THE GOVERNMENT 


At the outset we wish to emphasize that 
it is essential to a proper appraisal and de- 
cision of the issues presented upon plain- 
tiffs’ motion for a preliminary injunction 
that the court keep continuously in mind 
that the sole reason for, and object of, the 
Presidential action herein complained of 
was not, as spokesmen for the steel manage- 
ment have insisted, to settle a labor dispute, 
but to insure the uninterrupted production 
of steel during this period of national emer- 
gency. * * * 

The question as to who, if anyone in par- 
ticular, was to blame for the crisis facing 
the Nation at midnight on April 8, 1952, is 
irrelevant to the present discussion. The 
question here is simply whether this court 
may sit in judgment upon and negate the 
action which the President of the United 
States took for the purpose of dealing with 
the crisis which in fact existed. 

Our position is that the authority of the 
President to meet the existing crisis through 
a seizure in the form here made is clearly 
established by the Constitution, by histori- 
cal precedent, and by court decisions, and 
that this court is without authority to en- 
join Presidential action so motivated and 
taken. * $ 

The suggestion that the judiciary will use 
the force of an injunction to restrain the 
President in action which he believes to be 
necessary to the welfare of the Nation is in 
itself somewhat startling. It should be a 
sufficient answer to note that it has only 
once before been suggested. We need not, 
however, rely simply on this negative history 
to establish that the judiciary will not inter- 
fere in such an area. 

Absurd extravagance cited 

In the only instance in which it was 
sought to invoke the power of the judiciary 
directly against the Chief Executive, in 
Mississippi v. Johnson (4 Wall. 475), the 
Supreme Court held that the judiciary 
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would not attempt to control the President 
and that any attempt to do so would be “an 
absurd and excessive extravagance.” The 
propriety of that judicial refusal to enjoin 
the President has never been challenged 
directly, nor has the principle been 
erod ed. > 

Whether this refusal by the judiciary to 
interfere with the President in the perform- 
ance of his duties is based on a recognition 
that the judiciary has no power to enforce 
an extraordinary writ against the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, or whether it stems from the tradi- 
tional and well-founded reluctance to ex- 
amine too closely the shadowy area of over- 
lapping powers which must occur in any 
system of divided responsibility is of no con- 
sequence here. 

What is important is that we avoid, where- 
ever possible, any demand for a show of force 
by one branch of the Government against 
another. The articulation of supremacy of 
one branch of the Government over another 
would be a high price to pay in any 
situation. 

In the circumstances of this case, where 
the issue arises because of plaintiffs’ refusal 
to pursue its available legal remedy and its 
demand for an adjudication that the Presi- 
dent lacks power to meet an emergency, it is 
prohibitive. 

There is no necessity to explore here the 
pragmatic power bases of our tripartite sys- 
tem. In the past the system has been made 
to work, without ultimate delineation in 
critical areas of conflicting powers, by the 
exercise of restraint on the part of all three 
branches. There is no reason to suppose that 
such restraint will be lacking here. 


No need for Pandora’s bor 


The Pandora's box of practical and philo- 
sophical problems to which, logically, the 
assertions of plaintiffs would force this court, 
need never be reached. 

It would be inconsistent with the tradi- 
tions of constitutional government for this 
court, or any court, to enjoin Presidential 
action prior to a final and full-scale deter- 
mination of the legality of the President’s 
order. It should not be done on a motion 
for a preliminary injunction, whatever the 
final result in this case may be. It is surely 
a question which can be decided only after 
the most thorough and careful considera- 
tion. 

We must reiterate that the extraordinary 
equitable remedy asked by steel manage- 
ment is unwarranted here. As we pointed 
out above, steel management has an ade- 
quate legal remedy. There is no showing 
of irreparable damage nor of any other pre- 
requisite to the grant of injunctive relief. 
Whatever may be determined in an orderly 
procedure to be the powers of the President in 
this area, until that orderly procedure is 
exhausted, no court should force the hand 
of he executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

It should be noted that we do not contend 
that the President has a residuum of powers 
outside of the Constitution inherent in his 
position as Chief of State, as plaintiffs would 
have this court believe our position to be. 

We contend only that he has such powers 
under the Constitution and concede that his 
actions are subject to constitutional limita- 
tions. In the instant case, the applicable 
limitation is that just compensation be paid 
for the taking of plaintiffs’ properties in ac- 
cordance with the mandate of the fifth 
amendment. 

Meeting a national crisis 

The availability to the Chief Executive of 
a constitutional power to seize property to 
meet national emergency or crisis is, we be- 
lieve, clear. The degree of judicial examina- 
tion, in a suit at law for compensation, of the 
occasion for the exercise of this power varies, 
as we have shown above, with the position 
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taken by the Government with regard to 
the duty to compensate for the taking. 

Where, as here, there is no denial of the 
obligation to pay compensation, the exercise 
of the power to take may be justifiably vested 
on a showing of a lesser degree of necessity 
and emergency than would be needed to vali- 
date an outright confiscation under the 
police power. 

We do not mean to imply for one instant 
that the circumstances of peril which pres- 
ently and continuously confront our Nation 
would not fully satisfy any requirement. 
And we refer, not to any survival of a tech- 
nical state of war from World War II, as 
counsel for steel management seem to urge, 
but to the present living threat to every 
aspect of the world in which we live by rea- 
son of Communist n and hostility. 

But putting to one side the fact that any 
required showing could be met, and assum- 
ing the same jurisdiction to be present here 
as in a proper suit for compensation, there 
is no question but that the required basis 
for the exercise of the power to take is here 
present. 

Moreover, putting to one side the question 
of power, there is nothing in the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act (29 U. S. C. 141 et seq.) to indicate 
an intention in. Congress to prevent the 
President from employing his inherent Con- 
stitutional powers to meet an emergency. 


President’s words recalled 


In the statement of facts, and earlier in 
our argument, we have amply demonstrated 
the existence of an which fully 
justifies the Presidential action here chal- 
lenged. The President has found, in essence, 
that the exercise of his power is necessary 
to insure a continued and uninterrupted 
supply of steel to “American fighting men 
and fighting men of other nations of the 
United Nations now engaged in 
deadly combat with the forces of aggres- 
sion in Korea, and * * + for the pur- 
pose of participating in the defense of the 
Atlantic community against on,” and 
that “a work stoppage would immediately 
jeopardize and imperil our national defense 
and the defense of those joined with us in 
resisting aggression, and would add to the 
continued danger of our soldiers, sailors, and 
airmen engaged in combat in the field.” 

This is a finding of serious emergency. 
Abundantly supported by the facts, it is cer- 
tainly all the finding that could be required 
to sustain the exercise of the President's 
power in the nature of eminent domain. 
And, we submit, it is a findirg which is 


Findings must be upheld 

But even if we were to assume that the 
President's findings are subject to judicial 
review and that the conventional substan- 
tial evidence rule would apply, nevertheless, 
the findings must be upheld. As the Su- 
preme Court stated in Hirabayashi v. United 
States (320 U. S. 81, 95): 

“Our inquiry must be whether in the 
light of all the facts and circumstances 
there was any substantial basis for the con- 
clusion, in which Congress and the military 
commander united.” 

Here, there plainly is substantial evidence. 
The President's findings are based on his own 
knowledge, and upon advice given him, Mus- 
trated by the affidavits filed herewith, of 
responsible executive officers dealing with 
varied aspects of the present national emer- 
gency. Where, as here, there is such sub- 
stantial evidence, the factual conclusion of 
the President must be upheld under the 
Hirabayashi rule (id. at 93): 

“Since the Constitution commits to the 
Executive and to Congress the exercise of the 
war power in all the vicissitudes and condi- 
tions of warfare, it has given 
them wide scope for the exercise of Judgment 
and discretion in determining the nature and 
extent of the threatened injury or danger 
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and in the selection of the means for resisting 
ss, S * 

“Where, as they did here, the conditions 
call for the exercise of judgment and dis- 
cretion and for the choice of means by those 
branches of the Government on which the 
Constitution has placed the responsibility of 
war maxing, it is not for any court to sit in 
review of the wisdom of their action or sub- 
stitute for its judgment for theirs.” 

In United States v. Russell (13 Wall. 623) 
the Supreme Court concluded that a consti- 
tutional emergency existed in a case in which 
the sole evidence was the bare statement of 
the assistant quartermaster commandeering 
the ships that “imperative military necessity 
requires the services of your steamers 
for a brief period.” The Court of claims 
made no finding on the subject of emer- 
gency. * * * 

Surely, the solemn findings of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, based on the ad- 
vice of responsible executive officers, are en- 
titled to as great weight as the commandeer- 
ing order of an assistant quartermaster. 


FOR UNITED STATES STEEL 


Obviously a steel strike would have the 
most serious consequences to the Nation. 
Obviously the President wants uninterrupted 
steel production. Obviously our forces in 
Korea require steel production. Obviously, 
too, the union had called a strike. 

The significant thing is that Congress long 
ago provided against the very eventuality 
with which we are now confronted, and with 
the most deliberately expressed intention 
specified what should be done in these cir- 
cumstances. 

The significant thing is that the asserted 
authorization for the defendant's actions 
here in question plainly, flagrantly, and ad- 
mittedly refuses to follow the process of 
Congress and insists upon a wholly incon- 
sistent process. 

Where, therefore, the defendant's action is 
described as action to settle a labor dispute— 
which it obviously is—or action motivated 
by a desire to continue the production of 
steel—which we may certainly admit for 
present purposes—or both, the fact is that 
the defendant’s action files squarely in the 
face of a congressional prescription for this 
precise kind of an emergency. 

Here there is no sudden and unanticipated 
emergency. Congress foresaw this kind of 
an emergency years ago. And the develop- 
ment of the situation as it existed on April 8 
of this year had been months in the making. 

The situation does not even remotely re- 
semble some overnight catastrophe requiring 
Executive usurpation first and legalization 
afterward. 


Provisions in the Taft law 


If, in these circumstances, Executive 
usurpation is warranted by some law of 
necessity, then the constitutional right of 
Congress to provide for emergencies is ut- 
terly frustrated by an Executive procedure 
which awaits the creation of the emergency 
and then insists upon a means for dealing 
with it which is fashioned exclusively by the 
Executive. 

The Labor Management Relations [Taft- 
Hartley] Act of 1947 created careful proce- 
dures for avoiding disastrous consequences to 
the Nation’s economy while encouraging 
mutually satisfactory we ean of con- 
fiicting interests. 

The Office of the 83 is covered in 
article II of the Constitution. This article 
opens with a provision that “The executive 
power shall be vested in a President of the 
United States of America” and proceeds to 
define such power. 

The responsibilities assigned to the Presi- 
dent, in keeping with the division of powers 
basic to the tripartite system of government, 
are 1 executive and administra- 
tive. 
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It is equally clear, both as a matter of his- 
tory and settled judicial interpretation, that 
the President’s military power as Commander 
in Chief is limited to a command or executive 
function—the direction of the Armed Forces. 
The President's military functions do not 
encompass any power to legislate on war or 
related questions. 

It is axiomatic that each branch of our 
Government is under, and not above, the 
Constitution. The President, like Congress, 
possesses no power. not derived from the Con- 
stitution. * * 


No place for inherent powers 


executive action is not authorized un- 
der these constitutional provisions or taken 
pursuant to congressional status, it is in- 
valid. 

There is no place under the Constitution 
for the concept, familiar both to monarchy 
and dictatorship, of “inherent powers” or a 
“residuum of powers” beyond those . 
cally granted by the charter. * * 

The Constitution charges the President 
with the faithful execution of the laws. In 
the present controversy this responsibility 
has been curiously discharged by a flat re- 
fusal to apply iad paor- Managemen Rela- 
tions Act. * 

parle ee the disruptive and un- 
democratic action which Congress rejected 
as a means of handling labor disputes—has 
been applied by Executive fiat. 

On its face this action cannot be defended 
as the execution of the laws of the United 
States; it is precisely the converse. It is 
the tintype of Executive disregard and usur- 
pation of legislative power 9 by the 
Federal Constitution 

Constitutional guaranties would be mean- 
ingless if the President, after badly ignoring 
the procedures provided by Congress and 
after failing to request Congress for author- 
ity to take other action which the President 
might deem desirable, could then claim the 
existence of an emergency justifying seizure 
or an entire industry. The Executive order 
and the seizure thereunder cannot be justi- 
fied under the military powers of the Presi- 
dent. 


Basis for wage action denied 


Above all, there can be found no basis in 
the Executive's military power for any action 
by defendant with respect to the terms and 
conditions of employment of plaintiff’s em- 
ployees. Entirely aside from the absence of 
power for defendant's seizure of plaintiff's 
properties, there clearly can be no basis in 
the President’s power as Commander in Chief 
for placing into effect, in accordance with 
the announced intention of defendant, of 
Wage increases and other changes in terms 
and conditions of employment, or for the 
forcible appropriation of plaintiff's funds to 
carry out more changes. * 

Although the defendants memorandum 
filed in the Youngstown case pays lip serv- 
ice to the requirement that the President's 
power must be found in the Constitution, 
it proceeds to advance a nebulous theory of 
a broad residuum of power in the Presi- 
dent and also speaks of an aggregate of 
powers. 

In essential analysis, this theory boils 
down to a claim that Executive action which 
is not authorized under any specific provi- 
sion of the Constitution or any law of the 
United States, and is indeed inconsistent 
with every specific existing statute, somehow 
achieves validity when all provisions of the 
Constitution and statutes of the United 
States are considered together. 

We respectfully submit that the Executive 
order and defendant’s action purportedly 
thereunder, being without authority under 
any constitutional or statutory provision, 
cannot be validated by the application of 
labels such as “broad residuum” or “aggre- 
gate” of powers. 


- that p 
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Previous instances discounted 


Closely related to the foregoing contention 
of defendant is his suggestion that the Exec- 
utive order and his action are justified by 
various instances in which Presidents in the 
past have apparently acted without consti- 
tutional or legislative authority. s 

For example, defendant's memorandum 
submitted in the Youngstown case lists 12 
properties seized by President Roosevelt 
prior to the passage of the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act under his purported powers as 
President. For a variety of reasons, the law- 
fulness of none of these seizures was ever 
put to judicial test. 

It must also be emphasized that, despite 
the extended parade of citations presented 
in defendant’s memorandum submitted in 
the Youngstown case, there is no judicial 
authority supporting the seizure and defend- 
ant’s other action. 

It would unduly extend this memorandum 
to consider individually every case advanced 
by defendant. Brief consideration of a few 

random examples, however, demonstrates 
the complete lack of precedent or sts 
for defendant's unauthorized action 

Counsel for defendant also cite, as the only 
instance in which the power of the Judiciary 
was invoked directly against the Chief Exec- 
utive, the case of Mississippi v. Johnson (4 
Wall 475 (1867) ). 

It need not be argued again here that the 
present action and the relief sought are not 
directed against the President of the United 
States. It might be pointed out, however, 
that this venerable Supreme Court opinion 
held only that the Court had “no jurisdic- 
tion of the bill to enjoin the President in the 
performance of his official duties.” 


Analysis of Keystone decision 


The Court relied on the constitutional 
duty of the President to execute the laws, 
and refused to restrain the exercise of this 
Executive power, even when the legislation 
was alleged to be unconstitutional. After 
commenting on its lack of power to restrain 
the enactment of an unconstitutional law, 
the Court observed: 

“And yet can the right to judicial inter- 
position to prevent such enactment when 
the purpose is evident and the execution of 
certain, be distinguished, in 
principle, from the right to such interposi- 
tion against the execution of such a law by 
the President?” 

Analysis of this Keystone decision in the 
defendant’s argument demonstrates the fal- 
lacy of their conclusion. The plaintiff no 
more attempts here, in seeking to enjoin the 
action of a Government official, to restrain 
the President directly in the performance of 
his duties, than does one who attacks the 
constitutionality of a statute seek to impede 
the functioning of Congress. 

To illustrate this point, it might be as- 
sumed that Congress has enacted a law giving 
the President power to seize certain indus- 
tries when necessary in furtherance of the 
defense effort. 

A suit calling into question the constitu- 
tionality of the legislation and seeking by in- 
junction to avoid irreparable injury could not 
be characterized as the judicial restraint of 
Congress itself. Under these circumstances 
an injunction would unquestionably lie, in a 
proper case, against the official to whom Con- 
gress had sought to delegate the challenged 
authority. 

The relief which the plaintiff asks here is 
fully supported by the many precedents of 
injunctive relief against the enforcement of 
unconstitutional legislation. It raises no 
new or grave question as to the scope of judi- 
cial power in our tripartite system of Gov- 
ernment. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have asked to have these matters printed 
in the Recorp at this point because I wish 
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this Recorp to be as complete as it possi- 
bly can be. 

I realize that I have submitted only ex- 
cerpts from the briefs. Of course, the 
entire briefs could not be printed in the 
Recorp, although certainly they are 
available. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me, that I may submit 
a report? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor, and 
may yield only for a question. 

Mr. MORSE. It is by consent that I 
am yielding to the Senator from Minne- 
sota to make these comments, as I have 
done in the past. It is my understanding 
that that may be done only by unani- 
mous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator would have to have unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, without losing the floor, the 
Senator from Minnesota may finish his 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
- ator from Oregon. 

Mr. President, I conclude merely by 
pointing out that the President himself 
has publicly made in this document what 
I consider to be a very important state- 
ment as to his personal views, and as to 
how he views his powers as the Chief 
Executive under the Constitution. I 
desire to quote from the President’s 
letter to which I have referred. The 
President states: 

I realized that the action I took was dras- 
tic, and I did it only as a matter of necessity 
to meet an extreme emergency. In so doing 
I believe that I was acting within the powers 
of the President under the Constitu- 
tion * + * the powers of the President 
are derived from the Constitution, and they 
are limited, of course, by the Constitution. 


No man in public life today, Mr. Presi- 
dent, understands more fully his respon- 
sibilities under the Constitution than 
does the President of the United States; 
and Members of this body who served 
with the President when he was a United 
States Senator know that he was a 
valiant champion of constitutional proc- 
esses. I submit that we should not pre- 
judge this case, but that we should leave 
it to those who, by training, experience, 
and by the prerogatives of their posi- 
tions, are capable of making the judg- 
ment, namely, the judges of the court. 

I felt that I should say this, Mr. 
President, because I have been deeply 
concerned over the week end at what 
I have read in the press. May no Gov- 
ernment attorney ever again state, either 
publicly or privately, that the President 
or any other public official of the United 
States is not responsible to the consti- 
tutional processes and the constitutional 
limitations of the Republic. That is dan- 
gerous doctrine. When anyone makes 
that kind of statement he is entering 
upon a field which is filled with all kinds 
of pitfalls and jeopardy for freemen. I 
am pleased that the President, as the 
Chief Executive, immediately set the rec- 
ord straight by stating that he acted 
within the powers of the Constitution 
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of the Executive office as he saw it, under 
the Constitution, and that he realizes 
that as President of the United States 
he is limited by the Constitution, and 
that his every action must be judged 
and evaluated under the terms of the 
Constitution. 

I want to thank the Senator from Ore- 
gon who, within his own right, has given 
this Senate a lecture and a lesson in 
constitutional law. 

Mr. MORSE. Do not call it a lecture. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Very well; I with- 
draw the word “lecture”; but it had all 
the finer points of a scholarly disserta- 
tion and of what I would call a master- 
ful lecture. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield, that I 
may propound a question to the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

Mr. MORSE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, without losing the floor, I may 
yield to the Senator from Michigan for 
that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, 

Mr. FERGUSON. I understand now 
that the Senator from Minnesota has 
from the President of the United States 
a statement, in which the President sets 
forth that he does not contend the law 
is as his counsel stated it to be in the 
case which is now pending in Judge 
Pine’s court; that is, that the President 
is above the Constitution and is respon- 
sible only to the country. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I answer the Sen- 
ator by saying I am sure that the reason 
the President released his correspondence 
on this particular issue was in order to 
set the record straight; and I can say 
more properly from my own personal 
experience that, as I have related to this 
body, the President, above all people, 
realizes that, as the Chief Executive of 
the United States, he must live within 
the Constitution, and that his actions 
must be judged under the terms of the 
Constitution. He has never been one to 
claim that he had powers beyond it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But his counsel 
claimed it; his counsel claimed that he 
was not responsible to the judiciary or 
to the legislative branch, but that he was 
responsible only to the country. Do I 
understand correctly, now, that the Pres- 
ident says that is not a correct statement 
of the law? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I can only repeat 
what I have said. I do not intend to go 
further. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But does not the 
Senator from Minnesota believe, then, 
that the President should send a memo- 
randum brief to the court, withdrawing 
the statements and denying that he 
claims such authority, in order that the 
court may act without the argument be- 
fore him which was made by the Presi- 
dent’s own Attorney General? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am sure that if 
the Senator from Michigan will read at 
least the excerpts from the brief, which 
have been made available to the Amer- 
ican public, he will find that the De- 
partment of Justice brief states very 
concisely and clearly that the President’s 
action was to be judged on the basis of 
what he interpreted to be his powers in 
the Executive office under the Consti- 
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tution. I have stated my position. I 
cannot speak for the President. I have 
said I think the doctrine of no respon- 
sibility” is a dangerous doctrine, and I 
believe the President has set the record 
perfectly straight to all those who are 
really looking for a clear and honest 
record, when he this morning said, in 
the release of his letter, that he never 
at any time felt that the Chief Execu- 
tive’s office was not subject to the Con- 
stitution, limited by the Constitution. 
That is reply enough to satisfy the junior 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But does not the 
Senator agree, and is it not clear, that 
arguments presented in court are not 
altered or changed by letters subse- 
quently written by a litigant? Instead of 
writing a letter to someone in Pennsyl- 
vania, as he did days ago, why does not 
the President of the United States now 
state that his counsel misstated the law, 
so that the public may know that it 
becomes a part of the official record of 
the court that the President does not 
claim the law to be that he is above the 
Constitution and responsible only to the 
country? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Now that the 
Senator has asked me that question, I 
say I do not know. I do not know why 
the President does not do certain things. 
All I know is what he does, and all I 
know is what he said. The Senator from 
Michigan, of course, is a great attorney 
and a former judge, and he knows much 
more about judicial procedure than does 
the Senator from Minnesota, who ‘s 
neither an attorney nor has he ever been 
a judge. But I am willing to accept what 
I have read, and I am not going to try 
to place any interpretations upon it, 
other than what I see is the letter as it 
is printed in the press of America, and 
as it is made available to the American 
public. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan believes that the President of 
the United States owes a duty to the 
judge and to the court in which he is now 
having his action judged, to state to-the 
court in no uncertain terms, and upon 
the record, that he does not back up the 
contention of his Attorney General, 
namely, that the President is above the 
legislative and judicial branches of the 
Government and is responsible only to 
the country. 

Mr, CHAVEZ rose. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Minnesota has stated correctly that that 
is both a novel and a very dangerous 
statement to be made, and particularly, 
to be placed on the record of a United 
States court. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I desire to thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING O CER. The 
Senator from Oregon has the fioor. Does 
the Senator yield to the Senator from 
New Mexico? 

Mr. MORSE. I decline to yield fur- 
ther, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
think there was a unanimous-consent re- 
quest which contemplated that the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota would be able to 
answer the questions of the Senator from 
Michigan. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous-consent request was that the 
Senator from Oregon might yield to the 
Senator from Michigan for the purpose 
of addressing a question to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr, MORSE. If the Senator from 
Minnesota wishes to reply further, and 
if there is no objection, I will yield for 
that purpose. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I merely want to 
answer—— 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon obtained unani- 
mous consent that the Senator from 
Michigan might interrogate the Senator 
from Minnesota. That is the extent to 
which the unanimous consent was given. 
The Chair is going to hold it to that. If 
the Senator from Minnesota wishes to 
answer, he may proceed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
merely want to say to the Senator from 
Michigan that I appreciate his solicitude 
for the President. I would say, without 
any knowledge of what the court proce- 
dure should be, that it would be my sin- 
cere hope that the record of the court 
will soon be perfectly clear. But I do 
not know what can be done. I have 
been told that the judge is to render a 
decision as expeditiously as possible. I 
do not know whether the court can re- 
ceive an additional letter once the case 
has been closed. I should imagine that 
the mail service would stop once the at- 
torneys for both sides had presented 
their briefs. I regret and deplore the 
doctrine which was presented in an ad 
lib, spontaneous, extemporaneous re- 
mark, and I hope it will not be taken as 
the interpretation of what the Govern- 
ment believes to be its interest under the 
terms of the Constitution. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have a 
few more remarks to make-before clos- 
ing my statement. 

Mr. President, I shall finish my re- 
marks in about 5 minutes. In order to 
enable me to do so, I must decline to 
yield further. I think my colleagues will 
agree that I am always fair and coop- 
erative in the matter of accommodating 
them when they want me to yield for 
other purposes. However, I am anxious 
to conclude my speech at this time. 

I will say to the junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Humpurey] that I 
deeply appreciate the fine contribution 
he has made to the discussion this af- 
ternoon. I am particularly glad to have 
the insertions in the Recorp which he 
has made during the course of my re- 
marks. I assure the junior Senator 
from Minnesota that I completely agree 
with him that it is perfectly clear in the 
Constitution that there are many limi- 
tations uporf the President of the United 
States. In my judgment he is subject to 
the same principle of checks as are the 
legislative branch and the judicial 
branch. Of course, the form of such 
checks is different, as among the three 
coordinate and coequal branches of 
Government. However, as to the prin- 
ciple of checking each one of the three 
and bringing each one of the three under 
the Constitution and making it subject 
to the Constitution, there can be no 
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doubt, as the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota has pointed out. 

Let me say facetiously, for the purpose 
of illustrating my point, that when I was 
teaching law and a law student made a 
reply in the classroom which was so far 
away from bearing any relevancy to the 
point under discussion as to be of no 
value to the discussion, for purposes of 
sarcastic discipline I used to say, “I do 
not know whether I can train you to 
make a noise like a lawyer, but your last 
recitation certainly did not resemble the 
sound of a lawyer.” If anyone stands up 
in a district court of the United States 
and suggests that the President of the 
United States is above the Constitution, 
he is simply not making a noise like a 
lawyer. 

The next point I wish to make is in 
connection with the colloquy between the 
Senator from Minnesota and the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. Speaking for my- 
self, I think it would not be proper for 
the President of the United States to 
send a message to the district court in 
regard to his views about the pending 
case. Any court has the power to take 
judicial notice of any contention which 
counsel may have made theoretically in 
behalf of a client, which contention is an 
unsound legal argument. The court can 
decline to give any weight to it in the 
evaluation of the case, because there 
rests with the court in a matter such as 
this the judicial duty of propounding the 
Constitution in accordance with sound 
constitutional law principles. 

That leads me to the last point which 
I wish to make in this discussion, by way 
of reemphasizing a major premise which 
I laid down at the beginning of my re- 
marks. I wish to speak not in terms of 
any lower court, but in terms of the final 
tribunal which I hope, in the near fu- 
ture, will come to settle once and for all 
the great constitutional question which 
has been such a mooted one through- 
out our history. The question is whether 
or not there is an executive power rest- 
ing in the President of the United States 
to act executively, to act presidentially, 
to act in time of war, in keeping with 
his Commander-in-Chief powers or war 
powers, to protect the safety and secu- 
rity of the Nation in an hour of crisis. 

That determination involves both a 
question of fact and a question of law. 
The question of law is whether or not, 
in the light of the constitutional debates 
at the time the Constitution was adopt- 
ed, and in the light of all the decisions 
which have been handed down by the 
Supreme Court to date, and which may 
be applied in some degree, the constitu- 
tional meaning of “Executive” indicates 
that the terminology of the Constitu- 
tion in article II, respecting the Execu- 
tive powers, vests in the President of the 
United States an inherent power to pro- 
tect the people of the country by Execu- 
tive action in an hour of crisis. That is 
the legal question. I do not see how we 
can escape the proposition that the 
Court must look also to the second ques- 
tion involving the operative facts of a 
given case in order to decide whether 
or not the facts were so serious as to jus- 
tify the exercise of such power, if the 
Court believes, as a matter of law, that 
such inherent power is present. 
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I believe that the issue and the debate 
must revolve around those two ques- 
tions. So I close by briefly commenting 
on what we know as to the position tak- 
en by the President on the night of April 
8, when he decided to seize the steel 
mills. It is my understanding, as a 
member of the Senate Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare, after listening 
to a series of witnesses on this question, 
that the President was advised by his 
top advisers that factually the crisis was 
so serious that at that late hour there 
was nothing, in the opinion of those ad- 
visers, that would prevent a shut-down 
of the steel mills except an order by the 
President that they be taken over by the 
Government in a token seizure. 

I may say, Mr. President, that, like 
the railroad case, this is a token seizure. 
To listen to some persons one would 
think that the steel executives had been 
moved out of their offices and that Gov- 
ernment officials had been moved in. 
One would think that the Government 
Officials were operating the steel mills. 
That is not so, Mr. President. Not one 
steel executive has been moved from be- 
hind his desk. It is a token seizure. 
The steel executives operate every steel 


-mill. The same is true in the railroad - 


case. The Government called upon the 
parties to the dispute to cooperate patri- 
otically with the Government by oper- 
ating the industry themselves, as they 
had in the past. 

Much has been said about the denial 
of due process. There has been no de- 
nial of due process. The courts are 
wide open to the parties to the dispute 
for the protection of their legal rights. 

In my bill on seizure I particularly 
stress the point that there must be a 
provision waiving any claim of jurisdic- 
tional right on the part of the United 
States to deny to the steel companies 
open access to the courts to obtain their 
legal rights by bringing suit against the 
Government. There is not a Member 
of this body who will fight more vigor- 
ously and earnestly to protect the due 
process clause of the Constitution of the 
United States than will the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon. I will fight to pro- 
tect the steel companies in their full 
due process protection of their property 
rights by supporting if legislation is 
needed to do so, a waiver of any jurisdic- 
tional claim on the part of the United 
States Government which would deny to 
the steel companies open access to the 
courts, 

There has been no such denial in this 
case. Due process has not been denied 
in any way. The steel companies con- 
tinue to operate their mills just as they 
did before the seizure and as the rail- 
road executives are operating the rail- 
roads under the seizure of the railroads. 

Interestingly enough the seizure of the 
railroad companies took the form of 
putting the Army uniform on several of 
their executives by renewing the reserve 
commissions some of them held, They 
are operating the railroads, just as they 
did before the seizure. 

As to the steel case I am advised that 
the top advisers of the President told 
him on the night of April 8 that the 
situation was so serious that if seizure 
did not occur the mills would shut down. 
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Mr. President, listen to what the Sec- 
retary of Defense said in testifying be- 
fore the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare the other day. I do not know 
of anyone in our Government who is a 
more ardent advocate of protecting the 
property rights of American industry 
than is the Secretary of Defense. The 
Secretary of Defense, incidentally, is a 
Republican, I understand. He is a man 
who has had a great deal of business and 
legal experience. He is a man with a 
reputation unmarred by the slightest 
suggestion that he would believe in or 
support the exercise of any illegal power 
on the part of the President of the 
United States. 

Under cross-examination before our 
committee the other day—and I para- 
phrase his testimony—he said that he 
believed any President, no matter who 
he might be, on the night of April 8 
would have had the duty of doing what- 
ever he could to see to it that the steel 
mills did not shut down, because the 
crisis facing our country and the security 
of the Nation demand their full opera- 
tion without stoppage. What else did he 
say? He said that if conditions became 
such that the furnaces went cold, it 
would take on the average of from 2 to 
3 weeks to get the mills back into full 
production. 

Mr. President, put yourself in the posi- 
tion of the President of the United 
States. Let Senators criticize him all 
they want to—and I have criticized him 
for waiting until the eleventh hour—but 
the fact is that at the eleventh hour he 
was confronted with certain facts laid 
before him by men in whom he had the 
right to place great confidence, includ- 
ing the Secretary of Defense, a man on 
whose shoulders rests the tremendous re- 
sponsibility of administering the na- 
tional defense program. Those advisers 
told the President that a shut-down of 
the steel mills would create a serious 
crisis in our defense program. They 
pointed out the great dangers to our 
security caused by a shut-down. On the 
basis of that advice the President fol- 
lowed a course of action which he be- 
lieved was necessary to best protect the 
lives and security of the boys in uniform, 
as well as the lives and security of 150,- 
000,000 civilians. Thus, what did the 
Secretary of Defense tell the President? 
He told our committee that he told the 
President at that eleventh hour that the 
security of the United States called for 
the continuous operation of the steel 
mills. 

The junior Senator from Oregon is not 
going to forget that fact, because he be- 
lieves it to be a critical and controlling 
fact. He believes it to be the most im- 
portant fact in this whole case. 

If the President of the United States 
became convinced, as apparently he did, 
that a shut-down of the steel mills for 
2 or 3 weeks would jeopardize the secu- 
rity of the Nation, then—and I repeat 
what I said the other day—at that 
eleventh hour it was the duty of the 
President of the United States to adopt 
a course of action which would keep the 
steel mills operating. He did. Second- 
ly, it was the duty of the President of 
the United States, having taken that ac- 
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tion, to lay the matter before Congress. 
He followed the procedure of laying it 
before the Congress with a written mes- 
sage, in the form of the letter which he 
sent to the Vice President of the United 
States. 

I would have preferred to have him 
appear in person before a joint session 
of Congress; and tell us face to face why 
he took the course of action, and tell us 
face to face what he is saying now, 
namely, that he, too, does not like the 
idea of seizure, but that he took the ac- 
tion only because he found conditions 
to be such that he honestly believed the 
security of the Nation called for such 
action. 

The crisis which confronted the Pres- 
ident is a fact I would not have the 
American people lose sight of in this his- 
toric debate. It is a fact which I think 
must again receive the greatest empha- 
sis when the case reaches the Supreme 
Court. I would that it had received 
more emphasis in the court below. 

It is a fact, based upon the testimony 
of his top advisers before the Senate 
committee. Only time will tell whether 
the President was right or wrong in his 
evaluation of the facts. 

Let me tell you, Mr, President—and I 
close now—that I am convinced that if 
next week or next month, or the next 
few months from now, we should find 
ourselves thrown into world war III with 
Soviet Russia, then, critical as we may 
now be of the procedure followed, we 
will thank God that at that eleventh 
hour the President seized the steel mills 
and kept production flowing. If the 
sons of the parents in America, Mr. Pres- 
ident, should have to take part in a 
war with the Soviet Union our people will 
be glad that there was not a breakdown 
in the production of steel. They will 
realize then that the defenses of the 
United States in the months immediate- 
ly ahead needed the maximum produc- 
tion of every ton of steel which could 
be turned out by the steel industry of 
America. 

It is on that premise, Mr. President, 
that the junior Senator from Oregon has 
restated his case, namely, that he be- 
lieves that in such an hour of crisis, if 
the facts were as they were represented 
to the President, it was the duty of the 
President to act to protect the American 
people and then, as he subsequently did, 
to lay the matter immediately before the 
Congress, for such action as it might 
deem proper. That course of action the 
President has followed. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—REPORT 
OF COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RE- 
LATIONS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, I ask 
unanimous consent to report the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 27) approving the 
agreement between the United States 
and Canada relating to the development 
of the resources of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Basin for national security 
and continental defense of the United 
States and Canada; providing for mak- 
ing the St. Lawrence seaway self-liqui- 
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dating; and for other purposes, and I 
submit a report (No. 1489) thereon. 

I might say, Mr. President, in connec- 
tion with the report, that there was a 
little discussion in the committee as to 
what the last sentence should be. After 
all, I think this report should. be sub- 
mitted to the Senate. I made the mo- 
tion in the committee that the commit- 
tee report the resolution. The motion 
was agreed to by a vote of 9 to 4. The 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee [Mr. CONNALLY] wants to write in 
the report the words “without recom- 
mendation or amendment.” 

It may be very superficial, but, after 
all, the chairman does not write the re- 
pori when the majority is 9 to 4 against 


Today I ascertained that Senate Joint 
Resolution 27, which was ordered by a 
vote of the committee to be reported on 
April 22, had not been reported. I 
understand the excuse was—and it came 
in a roundabout way—that a Senator 
wanted to have the matter held up. I 
say, Mr. President, that when a com- 
mittee of this august body takes action 
to the extent by voting 9 to 4 to report a 
bill or resolution, dilatory tactics are not 
inorder. Neither do such tactics express 
the will of the committee, and neither 
is it in the power of the chairman of 
the committee to hold back the report. 
The committee is the final judge in the 
matter. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, it 
was thoroughly understood in the com- 
mittee when the motion was voted on 
that the resolution was to be reported 
without recommendation. I simply in- 
sisted on that statement going into the 
report, in the concluding paragraph, 
which is the one which carries the report 
of the committee’s action. 

So far as dilatory tactics are con- 
cerned, the chairman of the committee 
is in nowise responsible for anything of 
the kind. The staff did not immediate- 
ly write the report, because it received 
word that the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
BREWSTER], who was absent, wanted to 
return to the committee and offer a 
motion to reconsider. That is why the 
resolution was not reported instantly. 

When the Senator from Wisconsin 
stated that it had not been reported, the 
chairman of the committee instructed 
the staff to draw up the report, but it was 
with the distinct understanding that the 
resolution was to be reported without 
recommendation. All the Senators who 
were present know that was the case. 
But the Senator from Wisconsin is ten- 
der on that subject. He does not want 
language in the concluding paragraph of 
the report which really expresses the ac- 
tion of the committee, that the report is 
made without recommendation. 

I will stand corrected if any member 
of the committee wants to contradict 
me on that point. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Texas will refer to the 
Recorp it will be seen that I made the 
motion after there had been a tie vote 
as to reporting the resolution favorably. 
My own language was that it be reported 
to the calendar. There were statements 
made by a number of Senators. A Sena- 
tor interpreted my motion, I do not 
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permit anyone to interpret my motions. 
The motion stands on its own legs. I 
think the time has come in the Senate 
that when there is a vote of 9 to 4 we 
should have something to say about 
forming the report. It is not the func- 
tion of the minority to form a report. 
When I found that the resolution had 
not been reported pursuant to the action 
of the committee, I probably “blew up” 
a little bit, and the committee took ac- 
tion. I should like to have the language 
read into the Recorp so that it can be 
seen who is technically correct in the 
matter. 

It is not often, Mr. President, that I 
have an altercation with my good friend 
from Texas. I know how he feels, I 
know the interest he serves, and I know 
how valiantly through the years he has 
stopped the building of this tremendous 
project which is vital to the safety and 
the economic health of the Nation. So 
I think I was justifiably a little hot 
under the collar.” Whether the lan- 
guage the Senator from Texas wants 
written into the report is inferred, is for 
the Senate to say. I do not care what 
the Senate says with reference to it, but 
I do not think the minority should ever 
write a report for the majority. That 
is the principle on which I am standing. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
hold in my hand a transcript of what 
transpired in the committee. The point 
was raised that the proceedings were in 
executive session and should not be 
quoted on the floor, but I think that un- 
der the rule the Senate has the right to 
have it read. So I ask unanimous con- 
sent to read from the transcript. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inqury. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, it 
is my understanding that under the rules 
of the Senate a bill is reported with a 
recommendation or without a recom- 
mendation, or it may be reported with an 
adverse recommendation, that it do not 


pass. 

How is the joint resolution to be noted 
on the calendar? 

In this situation, if it is merely report- 
ed to the Senate, will it be without rec- 
ommendation? I am making a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, because the measure 
will have to be noted on the calendar as 
being reported with a recommendation 
or without a recommendation or report- 
ed adversely. I do not see any reason 
for having a dispute about this matter. 
If the report is to be without recom- 
mendation, there will be a notation to 
that effect. As I understand, it is re- 
ported without recommendation, and it 
will be so noted on the calendar. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
may I have an answer to my parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has before it the report with cer- 
tain words stricken. The Chair has no 
way of knowing anything other than 
what is stated in the report. 
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Mr. McFARLAND. Does the report 
show that it is with recommendation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For the 
information of the Senate, let the clerk 
state what the report says. The Senator 
from Texas will then be recognized to 
complete his record. 

Mr. McFARLAND. It is necessary to 
know how the notation of thé joint reso- 
lution is to appear in the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
whom was referred the resolution (S. J. 
Res. 27) approving the agreement between 
the United States and Canada relating to the 
development of the resources of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin and providing for 
making the St. Lawrence seaway self-liqui- 
dating, report the resolution to the calendar 
without recommendation or amendment. 

This matter was introduced into the Sen- 
ate on February 1, 1951, and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, which held 
extensive hearings on February 25 to 29, 
1952, at which time Government officials, 
Members of the Congress, representatives of 
interested organizations, and private wit- 
nesses both supported and opposed the 
resolution. 

On April 7 the committee voted to con- 
sider the resolution at its regular meeting on 
April 22. On the latter date a motion to 
report the resolution favorably to the Sen- 
ate failed to carry by a vote of 6 to 6. A 
second motion, namely, to report the resolu- 
tion to the calendar carried by a vote of 
9 to 4. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
have made a parliamentary inquiry. So 
far as the discussion is concerned. I do 
not think it makes any difference wheth- 
er this is a report with or without rec- 
ommendation, or is an adverse report. 
Similar measures have been brought be- 
fore the Senate heretofore, and I do not 
see why we should be taking the time to 
talk about how this joint resolution is 
to be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has yielded the floor. 

Mr. McFARLAND. May I have an 
answer to my parliamentary inquiry as 
to how the joint resolution is to be noted 
on the calendar? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair feels that the fact should be de- 
veloped, at least briefly, as to what the 
record shows. Then the Chair will rule 
on the question, if he is required to do so. 

The Senator from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may quote 
from the transcript of the executive ses- 
sion of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr, CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I am 
deeply interested in this matter. I come 
from the West, from a State that is not 
directly interested in the St. Lawrence 
waterway, but so far as the country asa 
whole is concerned, we are interested in 
the St. Lawrence waterway. If a portion 
of the record is to be read, I do not see 
any reason why the whole record should 
not be made available to Senators, who 
va eventually pass upon the joint reso- 
ution. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. I may say to the 
Senator from New Mexico that the com- 
plete hearings will, of course, be printed, 
and then he can have everything before 
him. 

Mr. President, I repeat my unanimous- 
consent request that I may read from 
the transcript. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Texas may 
proceed. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. In a moment. 

Mr. WILEY. Is that the record the 
Senator refused to hand me, so that I 
might read it? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. I refused be- 
cause at that time I did not have per- 
mission to read from it, and I did not 
read from it. It required unanimous 
consent, which I obtained a moment ago, 
for me to have the right to read from 
the transcript. The Senator is perfectly 
welcome to it. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the Senator. I 
N look at it after he is finished with 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is per- 
fectly welcome. So long as it is satis- 
factory to him, it is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. President, I shall now read from 
the transeript: 

Senator Wr. I am moving that it be re- 
ported to the calendar. 


The CHAmRM:N. Without recommendation? 
Senator Wurr. We do not say with or 
without. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there any comment on 
that? 


Senator SMITH, do you have any comment? 
een SMITH of New Jersey. I am for 
that. 


The Cuamman, Senator GILLETTE, is there 
anything further? 

Senator GILLETTE. No. 

Senator WIT. Call the roll. 

Senator GLETTE. That is what it is. You 
Teport it to the calendar. You report it 
without recommendation, whether you use 
the phrase or whether you do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Call the roll— 


And so forth. Mr. President, it was 
perfectly clear in the committee that 
the report was without recommenda- 
tion. The Senator from Wisconsin re- 
fused. 

I said: 

Without recommendation, 


Senator Wiery. We do not say with or 
without. 


The Senator from Wisconsin wants 
to hold the matter up in the air, ac- 
cording to the circumstances. 

I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as a member of the committee, I 
should like to state my recollection of this 
matter. I agree with the Senator from 
Arizona that it does not make a great 
deal of difference which way the joint 
resolution is reported, but the fact is that 
for reasons I stated in the committee, I 
felt unable to go along with the favorable 
recommendation of the measure as it 
came before the committee, so I voted in 
the negative. But I also stated in the 
committee that it seemed to me that with 
a tie vote it was not proper for us to keep 
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the measure from the floor of the Senate. 
Therefore, I said I would favor and, with 
a proxy I had from another Senator, 
vote for reporting the joint resolution to 
the Senate without recommendation. 

I must support the chairman when I 
say I understood that the vote was defi- 
nitely to report without recommendation. 
Whether it is in the report or not, the tie 
vote shows that there was no recommen- 
dation in favor of the joint resolution; 
and the implication is, whether it was 
stricken out or not, that the measure was 
reported without recommendation. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
happen to be one of those who urged 
that the joint resolution be reported to 
the Senate. I do not think it should 
come to the Senate under false colors. 
According to the record, there was a 
tie vote of 6 to 6. Under the circum- 
stances, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill appear on the calendar as having 
been reported without recommendation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. AIKEN. When a bill is reported 
favorably, we usually find in the report 
language to the effect that “the com- 
mittee reports favorably thereon and 
recommends that the bill do pass,” with 
or without amendment, as the case may 
be. Would not a bill reported without 
that phrase be considered as reported 
without recommendation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If no 
recommendation is intended, the phrase 
“without recommendation” is usually in- 
cluded in the report. 

If the Senate will bear with the Chair 
for a moment, the Chair has before it 
a copy of the report which was filed. 
The first sentence of the first paragraph, 
leaving out certain descriptive words of 
proposed legislation, clearly says: 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
èe * reports the resolution to the cal- 
endar without recommendation or amend- 
ment, 


Mr. McFARLAND. I am sure no 
Senator would wish to deceive the Sen- 
ate about this matter. The record is 
plain. I have made a unanimous-con- 
sent request, and I do not think there 
has been objection. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I believe 
that the language as read by the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee is 
the best record of what took place. 
What some may have thought they were 
doing, 7 days after they asked that the 
joint resolution be reported to the Sen- 
ate and ordered it to be reported to the 
Senate, is entirely different from what 
the record shows. 

I wish to make my point clear. If it 
is the judgment of the majority leader 
that the phrase he has suggested should 
be noted on the calendar, and if he says 
it should, I shall abide by his view. The 
point I make is that by a vote of 9 to 4 
the joint resolution was reported from 
the committee ¢ week ago. If I had not 
found out about it today, it would prob- 
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ably be hanging around the committee 
for another week or two. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President 

Mr. WILEY. Just a moment. Let me 
say further that when the measure was 
ordered reported there was a discussion 
as to what the report should show, and 
no report was drawn. Such dilatory 
tactics do not coincide, in my view, with 
the efficiency which should be displayed 
by committees. So when I went before 
the committee today and the committee 
agreed with me that the measure should 
be reported, I was grateful for their co- 
operation. My idea is that the majority, 
and not the minority, should write the 
majority report. The vote was 9 to 4. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, my 
request was that the calendar show that 
the joint resolution is reported without 
recommendation, I had a reason for 
such request. I feel that unless it ap- 
pears that way on the calendar, there 
may be a question as to how the joint 
resolution was reported. If a motion 
should be made to recommit the joint 
resolution to the committee, some tech- 
nical question might be raised. I ap- 
preciate the attitude of the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Should not the words 
“or amendment” be deleted? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I did not make 
that request. I requested that the joint 
resolution appear on the calendar as be- 
ing reported without recommendation. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the words “without 
recommendation or amendment” should 
appear, it might be said that the com- 
mittee was taking a position against 
amending the joint resolution after it 
was reported to the Senate. However, 
with the omission of the words “or 
amendment“ I have no objection to the 
request. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, nothing 
can be found in the record to indicate 
that the report was to be made as sug- 
gested by this language. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Arizona? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I hope other mat- 
ters will not be brought up until after 
we dispose of the pending appropriation 
bill. Senators are waiting to dispose of 
the pending appropriation bill. 


PROPOSED INCREASE OF OLD-AGE 
AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE BEN- 
EFITS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President I 
ask unanimous consent to introduce a 
bill providing for an increase in old age 
and survivors insurance benefits. Such 
an increase is vital in order to take ac- 
count of recent rises in general price 
levels. 

The most recent survey of beneficiaries 
released by the Bureau of Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance indicates that for 
most beneficiaries, benefit payments are 
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their chief source of dependable income. 
If insurance benefit payments remain 
unchanged in this period of rising living 
costs, it means that old people, widows, 
and orphans will be forced to bear more 
than a fair share of the costs of defense 
and inflation, and it means that an in- 
creasing number of them will be thrown 
on the local public assistance rolls. 

The object of social-security legisla- 
tion, beginning in 1935, has been to 
establish contributory social insurance 
as the basic system for providing secu- 
rity in old-age and for surviving depend- 
ents of deceased workers. It was in 
accordance with this philosophy that the 
Congress enacted social-security amend- 
ments in 1950 by increasing old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits and by re- 
ducing eligibility requirements. As a 
result of the studies made by the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, it is clear that 
if the gains made by the 1950 amend- 
ments are to be retained, an immediate 
increase in old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits is imperative. 

The problem of financing the increased 
benefits provided for by the bill which 
I now send to the desk can be made with- 
out inceasing the social security tax 
rate. With the level of employment in- 
come rising in recent years, due to full 
employment and to wage increases, the 
income of the social-security system has 
also increased without any change in the 
contribution rates. I am reliably in- 
formed that the benefits provided for 
under the terms of my bill can be in- 
creased without changing the tax 
schedule. 

Mr. President, I have consulted in de- 
tail and at length with the Social 
Security Administration in regard to the 
statements, charts, appendixes, and rate 
schedules which I am submitting in con- 
nection with this bill. 

The bill I am introducting, and for 
which I ask support, will provide an 
average increase of 1214 percent in bene- 
fit amounts. It will increase to $22.50 

the minimum primary insurance amount 

for beneficiaries whose benefits are 
figured on earnings after 1950. That is 
the minimum. It will increase the maxi- 
mum amount of monthly benefits payable 
to a single family from $150 to $168.75. 
It will increase from $40 to $45 the 
amount below which the 80 percent of 
average monthly wage maximum does 
not operate. 

I also ask unanimous consent that a 
statement explaining in detail this pro- 
posal to increase old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits be incorporated in the 
body of the Recorp at this point. This 
statement also summarizes the new 
provisions and includes some pertinent 
data as to the present economic status 
of OASI beneficiaries. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
3079) to amend the Social Security Act 
by increasing the old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits payable thereunder, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Humpurey, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 
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The statement and accompanying 
data submitted by Mr. HuMPHREY are 
as follows: 


A PROPOSAL To INCREASE OLD-AGE AND 
SURVIVORS INSURANCE BENEFITS 


1. THE NEED FOR AN INCREASE IN OLD-AGE AND 
SURVIVORS INSURANCE BENEFITS 


This statement presents a simple proposal 
to increase old-age and curvivors insurance 
benefits, in order to take account of recent 
rises in general price and wage levels. 

This proposal is not intended as a sub- 
stitute for a more basic approach to the 
problem of making old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefit amounts responsive to in- 
creases in wage and price levels and of gen- 
erally improving the protection afforded by 
the system. The more basic approach re- 
quires reexamination, not only of the bene- 
fit formula, but also of such other provisions 
as the program's coverage, the risks against 
which it insures, the computation of aver- 
age wage, and the maximum annual earn- 
ings creditable in benefit computations. 
Recommendations on these and related mat- 
ters are contained in the annual report of 
the Federal Security Agency. 

Present beneficiaries and those who will 
enter on the rolls in the proximate future, 
however, require more adequate benefits 
without awaiting the more thorough review 
of the system. This proposal would provide 
a higher rate of benefits without requiring 
such a reappraisal of the basic provisions. 
Detailed specifications of a bill to effect an 
immediate increase h. benefit rates are pre- 
sented in part I below. 


Old-age and survivors insurance benefits as 
main source of income for beneficiary popu- 
ulation 


The most recent survey of beneficiaries re- 
leased by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance indicates that for most 
beneficiaries’ benefit payments are their chief 
source of dependable income. Eighty per- 
cent of the aged married couples interviewed 
had, besides their benefits, less than $600 a 
year in additional retirement income. Old- 
age insurance benefits were the sole source 
of retirement income for one-third of the 
married couples and nearly one-half of the 
single men. Most beneficiaries had little in 
the way of assets that could be drawn on 
to provide additional income, About 60 per- 
cent of the aged beneficiaries had either no 
assets or assets of less than $500, exclusive of 
their equity in a home. In 75 percent of the 
cases, assets would not last over the bene- 
ficiary’s lifetime if used up at the rate of $25 
a month. Old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits, then, are the main source of sup- 
port for the great majority of beneficiaries. 


Old-age and survivors insurance and public 
assistance 


If insurance benefit payments remain un- 
changed in a period of rising wages and prices 
it means that old people, widows, and or- 
phans will be forced to bear more than a fair 
share of the costs of defense and inflation. 
The result will be that additional numbers 
will have to apply to Federal-State programs 
of public assistance to make up deficiencies 
in their incomes. Yet it has been the stated 
policy of Congress, and the conclusion of 
representative advisory groups that the need 
for reliance on public-assistance programs 
should be reduced to the minimum. Social 
security legislation, beginning with 1935, has 
aimed at establishing contributory social in- 
surance as the basic system for providing 
security in old age and for surviving depend- 
ents of deceased workers. 

The enactment of the social security 
amendments of 1950 by increasing old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits and reduc- 
ing eligibility requirements resulted in the 
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immediate reduction of public assistance case 
loads and expenditures. From reports of 
State agencies for the first month in which 
assistance payments were adjusted for new 
or increased old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits, it is estimated that the reduction 
amounts to over $84,000,000 a year. State 
agencies were enabled to close out 45,000 old- 
age assistance cases on the rolls in Septem- 
ber 1950 and 7,000 aid to dependent children 
cases, Assistance payments were reduced for 
294,000 aged recipients and, 25,000 families 
receiving aid to dependent children, Pay- 
ments were also discontinued or reduced in a 
small number of aid to the blind cases. Be- 
ginning in February 1951, the number of 
aged persons on insurance exceeded the num- 
ber on assistance for the first time. At the 
present time there are half a million more 
aged persons receiving old-age and survivors 
insurance than old-age assistance. But if the 
gains made by the 1950 amendments are-to 
be retained, an immediate increase in old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits is im- 
perative. 


Financing of benefit increases 


The income of the old-age and survivors 
insurance system depends on taxes repre- 
senting a percentage of earnings covered by 
the system. Thus, when the level of employ- 
ment income rises, the income to the system 
also increases, even though no change is 
made in the contribution rates. At the same 
time, because of the weighted nature of the 
benefit formula, benefit liabilities do not in- 
crease to the same extent as tax revenue. 
Consequently as wages rise, the cost of bene- 
fits as a percent of pay roll drops. 

This means that, as wages rise, benefits can 
be increased without the need for changing 
the tax schedule in the act. For example 
the contribution schedule set by the 1950 
amendments was based on an estimate of 
level premium costs which was approximately 
the same as originally estimated for the 
benefits provided by the Social Security Act 
of 1935, even though the 1950 amendments 
provided for a much higher level of bene- 
fits. This was possible mainly because of 
the rise in wage levels during the interven- 
ing years. 

The general trend of wages has been up- 
ward throughout the history of the United 
States. Although there may be ups and 
downs in the short run, this long-range up- 
ward trend will undoubtedly continue. Even 
if wages were to rise no further, however, and 
were from now on to average approximately 
the same as the 1951 levels, the schedule of 
contributions now in the law is sufficient to 
finance a higher benefit scale than at present. 
At the time the 1950 amendments were being 
considered by Congress, costs as a percent 
of pay roll were estimated on the assump- 
tion of a continuance of 1947 wage levels 
indefinitely thto the future. The cost at 
that time was estimated at 6.05 percent of 
taxable earnings and the law provides a con- 
tribution schedule based on this estimate. 
Wage levels in 1951, however, are estimated 
to be some 20 to 25 percent higher than in 
1947. On the basis of the more conservative 
20 percent estimate, the cost of the system 
is now estimated at about 5.30 percent. Be- 
cause of the reduction of costs in relation to 
payroll, liberalization of the old-age and 
survivors insurance system can be accom- 
plished now without changing the present 
tax schedule. 


Il. CHANGES PROVIDED BY THE PROPOSED BILL 
A. Increase in benefit amounts 

1. An increase of 12% percent in benefit 
amounts (subject to certain maximum lim- 
itations) for beneficiaries on the rolls as of 
the effective date (2 months after month 
of enactment) and for future beneficiaries, 
whose benefits are computed on the basis 
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of earnings beginning with 1937. (See ap- 
pendix II-A for examples of new benefit 
amounts.) 

2. For beneficiaries whose benefits are fig- 
ured on earnings after 1950 (whether they 
come on the rolls before or after the effec- 
tive date), a benefit formula replacing 50 
percent of the first $115 of average monthly 
wage plus 15 percent of the next $185. The 
minimum primary insurance amount under 
this formula would be $22.50. (See appen- 
dix II-B for examples of new benefit 
amounts.) 


B. Increases in maximum family benefits 


1. The maximum amount of monthly bene- 
fits payable to a single family is raised from 
$150 to $168.75. 

2. The amount below which the 80 percent 
of average monthly wage maximum does not 
operate is raised from $40 to $45. 


III. EFFECTS OF THE PROPOSED BILL ON LEVEL 
PREMIUM COST OF THE PROGRAM 


The level-premium cost of the present pro- 
gram was estimated on the basis of 1947 
wage levels. Wage levels for 1951 are 20-25 
percent higher. The /level-premium cost of 
the proposed bill, on the basis of the more 
conservative estimate of a 20-percent increase 
over 1947 wage levels, would be slightly 
lower than the cost of the present law was 
contemplated to be when it was inaugu- 
rated in 1950. 


APPENDIX I 


A. SUPPLEMENTARY INCOME OF AGED BENEFI- 
CIARIES UNDER OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE PROGRAM 


The most recent survey of beneficiaries 
(Baltimore and Philadelphia, 1949) released 
by the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance showed that, after allowances for 
increased benefit rates under 1950 amend- 
ments: 

Eighty percent of the aged married couples 
interviewed had retirement income of less 
than $600 a year with which to supplement 
their old-age insurance benefits. One-third 
relied on old-age insurance benefits as their 
only source of retirement income. 

Seventy-five percent of the aged single 
men interviewed had retirement income of 
less than $300 a year with which to supple- 
ment their old-age insurance benefits. 
Forty-five percent had no retirement income 
other than their old-age insurance benefits. 

Total retirement income, including old- 
age insurance benefits was less than $1,200 
a year for 75 percent of the married couples 
and less than 6900 a year for 75 percent of 
the single men. 

About 60 percent of the aged beneficiaries 
had either no-assets or assets of less than 
$500, exclusive of their equity in a home. 
In at least 75 percent of the cases, assets 
would not last over the beneficiary's lifetime 
if used up at the rate of $25 a month. 


B. ESTIMATED COST OF A BUDGET FOR AN ELDERLY 
COUPLE, OCTOBER 1950 


A modest budget for elderly couples, ap- 
proximately 65 years of age and living in large 
cities, is estimated to cost from $1,602 in New 
Orleans, La., to $1,908 in Milwaukee, Wis. 
Costs in nearly half of the 34 cities for which 
budget estimates were prepared were between 
$1,700 and $1,800. 

The budget represents a level of living 
which provides the goods and services neces- 
sary to maintain health and allow normal 
participation in community life, in accord- 
ance with current American standards. The 
level of living described is not luxurious but 
is sufficiently adequate to provide for more 
than the basic essentials of consumption. 

Source: Department of Labor, Monthly La- 
bor Review, September 1951, pages 304 to 
306. 
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C. Selected comparative data for old-age and survivors insurance benefits and old-age 
assistance 


Number of persons age 
65 and over receiving 


End of— 


1950— August (old law) 


Average monthly amount paid 


OASI 
Old-age 
Retired Wife or | Widow or assistance 
worker husband widower 
$26, 36 $13, 98 813. 86 843. 74 
46, 62 24. 50 36. 73 43.79 
43. 86 23. 60 36. 69 43. 31 
42.29 22. 82 36. 71 43. 67 
42, 23 22.79 36. 72 44.01 
42. 10 22. 77 36. 69 44. 54 
42.17 22. 76 36, 70 44, 52 


1 After August 1950, includes a small number of wives under age 65 with child beneficiaries in their care (less than 


1 percent). 


D. RELATION OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSUR- 
ANCE AND PUBLIC ASSISTANCE: CONGRESSIONAL 
REPORTS 
Advisory Council on Social Security to the 

Senate Committee on Finance (1948): 
“Public-assistance payments from general 

tax funds to persons who are found to be in 

need have serious limitations as a way of 
maintaining family income. Our goal is, so 
far as possible, to prevent dependency 
through social insurance and thus greatly 
reduce the need for assistance. We recog- 
nize that, for a decade or two, public assist- 
ance will be necessary for many persons 
whose need could have been met by the 
insurance program if it had been in effect 
for a longer time and had covered all per- 
sons gainfully employed. The Council looks 
forward, however, to the time when virtually 
all persons in the United States will have 
retirement or survivorship protection under 
the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram. If insurance benefits are of reason- 
able amount, public assistance will then be 
necessary only for those aged persons and 
survivors with unusual needs and for the 
few who, for one reason or another, have 
been unable to earn insurance rights through 
work. Under such conditions the Federal 
expenditure for public assistance can be re- 
duced to a small fraction of its present 


amount.” (S. Doc. No. 149, 80th Cong., 2d 
sess., pp. 1-2.) 

House Committee on Ways and Means 
(1949): 


“The Congress is faced with a vital de- 
cision which cannot long be postponed. In- 
adequacies in the old-age and survivors in- 
surance p have resulted in trends 
which seriously threaten our economic well- 
being. The assistance program, instead of 
being reduced to a secondary position as was 
anticipated, still cares for a much larger 
number of people than the insurance pro- 
gram. Furthermore, the average payments 
under assistance have more than doubled in 
amount since 1939 while benefits under in- 
surance have scarcely risen at all. There are 
indications that if the insurance program is 
not strengthened and expanded, the old-age- 
assistance program may develop into a very 
costly and ill-advised system of noncontribu- 
tory pensions, payable not only to the needy 
but to all individuals at or above retirement 
age who are no longer employed. * * * 
The bill is designed to speed the day when 
most of the aged and of the Nation's de- 
pendent families will look to the insurance 
program for protection and when the role of 
public assistance can be drastically cur- 
tailed.” (H. Rept. No. 1300, 81st Cong., Ist 
sess., p. 2.) 

Senate Committee on Finance (1950): 

“Your committee’s impelling concern in 
recommending passage of H. R. 6000, as re- 
vised, has been to take immediate, effective 
steps to cut down the need for further 


expansion of public assistance, particularly 
old-age assistance. Unless the insurance 
system is expanded and improved so that it 
in fact offers a basic security to retired per- 
sons and to survivors, there will be continual 
and nearly irresistible pressure for putting 


more and more Federal funds into the less- 


constructive assistance programs. We con- 

sider the assistance method to have serious 

disadvantages as a long-run approach to the 

Nation’s social-security problem. We be- 

lieve that improvement of the American 

social-security system should be in the direc- 
tion of preventing dependency before it oc- 
curs, and of providing more effective income 

protection, free from the humiliation of a 

test of need. Accordingly, your committee 

recommends action designed to immediately 
bolster and extend the system of old-age and 
survivors insurance by extension of coverage, 
increasing benefit amounts, liberalizing eli- 
gibility requirements, and otherwise improv- 
ing this basic system for dealing with in- 
come losses.” (S. Rept. No. 1669, 81st Cong., 

2d sess., p. 2.) 

E. EFFECTS OF 1950 AMENDMENTS ON PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE CASE LOADS AND EXPENDITURES 
During the year following enactment of 

the 1950 amendments, increased benefits and 

liberalized eligibility requirements under the 
old-age and survivors insurance program en- 
abled State public assistance agencies to take 

the following action on their September 1950 

case loads: 


Number of cases— 
Program 
Closed papments 
out reduced 
Old-age assistance. 45, 000 294, 000 
Aid to dependent children 7, 000 25, 000 


Aid to the blind payments were also dis- 
continued or reduced in a small number of 
cases, . 

Adjustments in public assistance payments 
for persons on the rolls in September 1950 
have resulted in decreasing expenditures by 
approximately $7,300,000 a month, (This 
estimate is based on reports for the first 
month in which the recipient had his pay- 
ment adjusted to take into account an in- 
crease in his old-age and survivors insurance 
benefit or his new eligibility for such a bene- 
fit under the 1950 amendments.) 

F. COSTS OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
PROGRAM IN RELATION TO RISING WAGE 
LEVELS: CONGRESSIONAL REPORTS 
Advisory Council on Social Security to the 

Senate Committee on Finance (1948): 

“If past trends continue, monthly wage 
earnings several decades hence will be con- 
siderably larger than those of today, and 
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benefits will probably be revised to take these 
increased wages into account, The long- 
range estimates presented by the Council, 
however, disregard the possibility of in- 
creases in wage levels and state the costs of 
the proposed benefits as a percentage of the 
payrolls based on continuation of the wage 
levels of the last few years. If increasing 
wage levels had been assumed, the costs of 
these benefits as a percentage of payrolls 
would be lower than those presented. Use 
of the level-wage assumption, therefore, has 
the effect of allowing for liberalizations of 
benefits to keep pace with any increases in 
wages and payrolls which may occur. If 
wages continue to rise and such liberaliza- 
tions are not made, these estimates overstate 
the cost as a percentage of payroll and a 
contribution rate based on them would be 
too high.“ (S. Doc. No. 149, 80th Cong., 2d 
session, pp. 11-12.) 

House Committee on Ways and Means 
(1949): 2 

“If, in the future, the wage level should 
be considerably above that which now pre- 
vails, and if the benefits for those on the roll 
were at some time adjusted upward on this 
account, the increased outgo resulting will, 
in the same fashion, be far more than offset. 
The cost estimates, however, have not taken 
into account the possibility of a rise in wage 
levels, as has consistently occurred over the 
past history of this country. If such an 
assumption were used in the cost estimates, 
the cost relative to payroll would naturally 
be lower.“ (H. Rept. 1300, 81st Cong., Ist 
sess., p. 33.) 

Senate Committee on Finance (1950): 

The estimates are based on level-wage as- 
sumptions (somewhat below the present 
level). If, in the future, the wage level 
should be considerably above that which now 
prevails, and if the benefits for those on the 
roll are at some time adjusted upward on 
this account, the increased outgo resulting 
will, in the same fashion, be offset. The cost 
estimates, however, havo not taken into ac- 
count the possibility of a rise in wage levels, 
as has consistently occurred over the past 
history of this country. If such an assump- 
tion were used in the cost estimates, along 
with the assumption that the benefits never- 
theless would not be changed, the cost rela- 
tive to payroll would naturally be lower.” 
(S. Rept. 1669, 81st Cong., 2d sess., p. 34.) 


G. TREND IN AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS PER 
FULL-TIME WORKER, ALL INDUSTRIES EXCEPT 
AGRICULTURE 


The trend of wages over the last 60 years 
has shown a steady rise, interrupted only 
during periods of business recession. Earn- 
ings data for years before 1890 are frag- 
mentary, but available statistics confirm the 
upward trend. The index published in His- 
torical Statistics of the United States, 1789- 
1945 (Department of Commerce) for non- 
agricultural employments indicates a rise of 
nearly 60 percent in average daily wages over 
the period 1860-1890. 


3,106 

Source: 1890-1926, Pau, H. Dovetas, Real 
Wages in the United States, table 147, p. 392. 
1929-50, National Income, 1951 edition, table 
26, pp. 184-185. 
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APPENDIX II-A 
Example of present and new benefit amounts 
jor beneficiaries on the rolls under a pro- 
viston of a 12.5-percent increase in primary 
insurance amounts 


Worker and | Widow and 2 


Retired worker wife children 


180 percent of average monthly wage limitation does 
not apply below $40. 
2 80 percent of average monthly wage limitation does 
not apply below 848. 
3 Reduced to maximum 80 percent of average monthly 
wage. 


APPENDIX II-B 
Examples of benefits under present law and 
under proposed formula 50 percent of $115 
plus 15 percent of remainder up to a total 
of $300 a month 


t of average monthly wage limitation does 


1 80 percen: 
not ‘apply below $40. 
1 of average monthly wage limitation does 


nate 
. Ä 


Wi Reduced to maximum $150, 
* Reduced to maximum $165, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Minnesota permit the 
Chair to make an observation at this 
point? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do, sir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Some 
30 minutes ago it was more or less agreed, 
without being formally agreed, that un- 
less emergency matters were to be sub- 
mitted, all Senators would cooperate in 
an endeavor to conclude action on the 
Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill. 
A number of Senators have been work- 
ing for that purpose. The Chair does 
not believe that the junior Senator from 
Minnesota was in the Chamber at that 
time, and the Chair makes this state- 
ment for the benefit of all Senators who 
have entered the Chamber since then. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the comment the Chair has 
made. No one appreciates more than 
I the importance of germaneness. 
However, in the 3% years that I have 
been in the Senate, I have not under- 
stood that a rule of germaneness applies 
to the proceedings of the Senate. 

Mr. President, in the last year and 
one-half we have voted for pay increases 
for all workers under the civil-service 
system, and I have been glad to support 
those proposals. We also have provided 
increases in the retirement benefits 
under the unemployment compensation 
system. We also have provided a num- 
ber of pay increases for employees in 
the executive branch of the Government, 
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However, the bill I have introduced 
relates to a group of persons in the 
United States who still are receiving 
payments under the 1950 amendments. 
Although those amendments were gen- 
erous and, in fact, constituted a great 
forward step, nevertheless since that 
time there has been a sizable increase 
in the cost of living. 

A bill similar to the bill I have in- 
troduced this afternoon was introduced 
in another form last year. This year the 
bill is introduced in what I regard as a 
much more detailed form. Since intro- 
ducing the other bill I have received 
thousands of letters from persons all 
over the United States who are plead- 
ing for favorable congressional consid- 
eration of that bill. 

So, Mr. President, I hope the Finance 
Committee will give the bill immediate 
consideration and will take steps to see 
that proper treatment is given to the 
thousands upon thousands of persons 
in the United States who have earned 
these benefits by making the proper 
payments, 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENTS APPROPRIATIONS, 
1953 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6854) making appro- 
priations for the Treasury and Post Of- 
fice Departments and funds available for 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment which I 
offer on behalf of myself and the senior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 9, after 
line 2, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Sec. —. (a) No part of any appropriation 
made by this title for any purpose shall be 
used for the payment of personal services 
in excess of an amount equal to 90 percent 
of the amount requested for personal serv- 
ices for such purpose in budget estimates 
heretofore submitted to the Congress for the 
fiscal year 1953; and the total amount of 
each appropriation, any part of which is 
available for the payment of personal serv- 
ices for any purpose, is hereby reduced by 
an amount equal to 10 percent of the amount 
requested in such budget estimates for per- 
sonal services for such purpose. Nothing in 
this section shall be construed as effecting 
reductions beyond a reduction of 10 percent 
— 4 the budget estimates for personal serv- 
ces. 

(b) This amendment shall not apply to 
appropriations for the Bureau of Customs, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the Bureau 


of Narcotics, the Secret Service Division, and 
the Coast Guard. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
effect of the 10 percent reduction pro- 
posed by the pending amendment in this 
appropriation has been estimated by the 
Bureau of the Budget. Under the 
amendment, all the critical agencies, 
namely, the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
the Bureau of Customs, the Bureau of 
Narcotics, the Secret Service, and the 
Coast Guard, are exempt from the pro- 
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posed reduction. The White House Se- 
cret Service is also included in the ex- 
emption. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan include the 
words “the White House police and guard 
force’? That is the correct title. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes, the White 
House police and guard force. The cuts 
made by the 10 percent reduction would 
be the maximum. 

Under the amendment the reductions 
in the funds appropriated for personal 
services would be as follows: In the Office 
of the Secretary, $240,000; in the Bureau 
of Accounts, $105,000; in the Office of the 
Treasurer, $537,000—making a total of 
$882,000. 

Mr. President, the language of the 
amendment is the same as that used last 
year in the amendment known as the 
Ferguson amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield 
for a question. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the entire amend- 
ment relate to the Treasury Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct; in 
other words, it relates only to title I of 
the bill, not to the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, one 
thing which can be said in favor of this 
amendment is that it is better than the 
Jensen amendment which the House 
adopted to the independent offices appro- 
priation bill. 

As the Senator from Michigan has 
pointed out, the language of the amend- 
ment is the same as that adopted in con- 
ference last year when we had to dis- 
pose of a similar amendment submitted 
by Mr. JENSEN in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The amendment was offered last year 
on the floor of the House; and it has 
been offered again, this year, on the floor 
of the House. That amendment has 
been adopted by the House, but never has 
received committee consideration. 

For that reason, I say that the pend- 
ing amendment is better than what we 
might expect if this bill had the Jensen 
amendment attached to it. The Jen- 
sen amendment has now been made ap- 
plicable elsewhere. 

My objection to the amendment is 
that it constitutes a surrender of a priv- 
ilege which I think I have as a Senator 
in determining how much money any 
agency of the Government should re- 
ceive by way of appropriation. I think 
I am perfectly capable of determining, 
from the facts before me as a member 
of the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
what amount of appropriations should 
be made. If a given agency should have 
a reduction of 10 percent or 20 percent 
made in its appropriations or if it should 
have a reduction in any particular dollar 
amount made in its appropriations, I am 
willing to vote to have such a cut made 
in accordance with the facts. 

Of course, the Senate can apply what 
have been described as blanket cuts or 
percentage cuts or meat-ax cuts, but we 
do not know what will be the ultimate 
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effect of such cuts on the various agen- 
cies of Government. The amendment 
necessarily involves a certain amount of 
red tape which must be unwound in order 
to make it effective, and the unwinding 
of the red tape will cost money. So the 
amendment does not constitute as much 
of a savings as on its face it would appear 
to constitute. 

However, Mr. President, this amend- 
ment is better than the Jensen amend- 
ment. The Senate adopted a similar 
amendment heretofore, and no doubt 
will adopt it again. Therefore, I can- 
not protest. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield to me? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. MOODY. I should like to ask a 
question of the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona, who has made such a 
splendid and valuable presentation in 
connection with this matter. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The bill is being han- 
dled by the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. KILGORE], who is 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. MOODY. I wish to state that I 
have enjoyed and have benefited a great 
deal from the splendid presentation the 
Senators have made in connection with 
this bill. 

At this time I should like to ask a 
question: Is it not true that the Senate 
passed, by a vote of 55 to 8, a bill cre- 
ating a Joint Committee on the Budget, 
and in that bill made provision for the 
creation of a staff which will determine 
where such cuts in appropriations should 
be made? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes, and that is a bet- 
ter method of arriving at such a deter- 
mination. However, that bill is not yet 
the law. 

Mr. FERGUSON, It is not yet the 
law. Therefore, I think that at this 
time we must do the best we can in con- 
nection with this matter. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I think 
it proper to have inserted at this point 
in the Recorp two letters addressed by 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
Mr. F. J. Lawton, to the chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
MCKELLAR]. One of the letters is dated 
June 1, 1951; and the other is dated 
April 25, 1952. These letters relate to 
the discussion of the Jensen amendment, 
and I ask to have the letters printed at 
this point in the Rrecorp, as part of my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., June 1, 1951. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAaR, 
; Chairman, Committee on Appropria- 
tions, United States Senate, Senate Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: This letter is 
reply to a request by Mr. Herman E. Downey 
of the committee staff for the views of the 
Bureau of the Budget on a draft of language 
proposed for inclusion in the Labor-Federal 
Security Appropriation Act, 1952. The pur- 
pose of this draft language is to reduce per- 
sonnel by limiting the number of vacancies 
which can be filled during the fiscal year 
from appropriations or authorizations con- 
tained in the act. 
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This proposal is a variation of the so-called 
Jensen Amendment, included by the House 
as section 703 of the act. It differs from the 
Jensen amendment in that it would permit 
the filling of 50 percent of the vacancies oc- 
curring during fiscal year 1952 instead of 25 
percent; and would become inapplicable 
when the agency's total employment reaches 
90 percent of the average employment pro- 
vided in the budget. The proposal retains 
some of the exemptions of various types of 
positions provided by the House and adds 
several others. 

While this proposal would have less serious 
consequences for the operations of the agen- 
cies concerned, in that the total reductions 
would be smaller, it is subject to the same ob- 
jections and difficulties as the House version. 

It is my view that there are three major 
objections to this method of effecting econ- 
omies. First, whatever savings were effected 
would be the result of accident and would 
bear no necessary relationship to the best 
judgment of the Congress and the President. 
Second, the provision would result in poor 
manpower utilization and reduced efficiency 
at a time when manpower shortages require 
that the Federal Government do everything 
in its power to conserve and use personnel 
wisely. Third, the provision raises a host of 
administrative problems and difficulties, the 
consequences of which it is impossible to 
foresee, 

With respect to my first objection, I am 
convinced that artificial restrictions such as 
those contemplated in the draft language 
represent an unwise departure from the or- 
derly appropriation process. As I pointed 
out to the committee last year in connec- 
tion with somewhat similar proposals, the 
most effective control by the Congress over 
Federal programs is in terms of the dollars 
it appropriates. 

It is my view that there can be no effec- 
tive substitute for the application of con- 
gressional judgment on the requirements of 
the individual agencies and programs of the 
Government. Proposals of the type under 
discussion would, in effect, substitute ac- 
cident for judgment. Reductions would be 
achieved in a wholly haphazard fashion, and 
would be independent of such all-important 
factors as the importance of a particular pro- 
gram to the public. The operating efficiency 
of an agency and even its program would, in 
effect, be determined not by congressional 
judgment, but by chance. Deaths, resigna- 
tions, retirements, or transfers to other agen- 
cies would become the dominant factors in 
determining the level at which a govern- 
mental activity could be conducted. 

Secondly, the proposal raises serious ques- 
tions with respect to the proper utilization 
of Federal employees. Turn-over among low- 
grade clerical personnel is much greater than 
among higher-grade professional personnel. 
If only 50 percent of the clerical jobs could 
be filled, the result would inevitably be an 
unbalanced staff, with high-paid people 
forced to perform routine clerical functions. 

In addition, it would in many cases become 
necessary to fill a vacancy for a highly spe- 
cialized job from within the agency with a 
relatively untrained person, even though a 
better person were available from the outside 
but could not be employed because of this 
restriction. » 

Agencies would also find it necessary to do 
everything possible to retain employees. 
This would discourage transfers to defense 
agencies—contrary to the frequently ex- 
pressed desires of Congress—since the agency 
losing a person could not readily replace him. 
It might also result in giving promotions to 
relatively inefficient employees in order to 
prevent them from leaving on the theory 
that one inefficient employee is better than 
one-half of an efficient one. 

My third objection is concerned with the 
many administrative difficulties which this 
proposal raises. I cannot upon such short 
notice comment in detail on all of these dif- 
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ficulties. To do so intelligently would re- 
quire a comprehensive examination of the 
programs recommended by the President and 
the amounts to be provided by the Congress, 
together with forecasts of employment turn- 
over by program and by location. Further- 
more, the provisions of the amendment are 
not entirely clear, as indicated by the follow- 
ing questions: 

Could positions be filled without reference 
to the amendment: (a) If provided for in the 
budget for the first time in fiscal year 1952? 
(b) If they became vacant during the fiscal 
year 1951? (c) If newly created by normal 
administrative needs in fiscal year 1952? 

Would it be possible to dissipate any sav- 
ings effected by reductions in personnel if 
(a) the smaller number of employees worked 
longer hours at overtime rates in order to 
keep pace with the workload? (b) Certain 
types of work were performed by contract 
with outside firms when personnel reduc- 
tions threatened to impede a program? (c) 
Personnel were employed in exempted posi- 
tions and then transferred to positions with- 
in the agency to which the amendment 
would otherwise apply? (d) Temporary em- 
ployees or consultants were employed in po- 
sitions which had not become vacant during 
fiscal year 1952? 

How would this proposal affect veterans 
attempting to exercise their reemployment 
rights in those cases where sufficient vacan- 
cies did not exist? 

The subparagraph permitting vacancies to 
be filled within the agency appears to con- 
template agency-wide transfers, but the 
body of the amendment relates to any ap- 
propriations or authorizations. Does this 
mean that the percentages of vacancies to be 
filled is determined with reference (a) to 
each appropriation or authorization, or (b) 
to each agency as a whole? 

Would the amendment apply to persons 
paid from working funds derived from ap- 
propriations or authorizations contained in 
the act (a) if the working funds were used 
by one of the agencies provided for in the 
act? (b) if the working funds were used 
by agencies provided for in other acts? 

Would not expensive position controls, 
daily reports from the field, complex ad- 
ministrative machinery, and additional paper 
work be required in order to fix priorities 
on needs in the filling of vacancies? 

In conclusion, if it is the desire of the 
Congress to reduce appropriations by an 
amount equal to 10 percent of personnel 
costs, the simplest way would be for Con- 
gress to reduce each appropriation by that 
amount. This would avoid all the admin- 
istrative costs incidental to an attempt to ad- 
minister a confused and cumbersome statu- 
tory requirement. Such direct actions on 
the appropriations would at least allow the 
executive branch and the public to under- 
stand the clear intent of the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. J. LAWTON, 
Director, 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., April 25, 1952. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLar, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am writing you 
at this time to express my deep concern over 
the prospect that the so-called Jensen 
amendment may be continued in various ap- 
propriation acts for the fiscal year 1953. 

I assume that all of the agencies affected 
will make appropriate representations to 
those subcommittees of your committee 
which are immediately concerned with their 
respective appropriations. However, I feel 
that I should bring directly to your atten- 
tion the effect of such an amendment upon, 


‘the executive branch as a whole. 
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You may recall that the various Jensen 
amendments were added on the floor of the 
House to the 1952 appropriation acts for In- 
dependent Offices, Labor-Federal Security, 
Interior, State-Justice-Commerce, and Agri- 
culture. The bills were reported from your 
committee with the amendments deleted, but 
later all of the amendments were adopted in 
conference. 

The corresponding bills for 1953 were re- 
ported to the House without such amend- 
ments, but again these amendments were 
added on the floor of the House and they 
appear in four appropriation bills as passed 
by the House and now pending before your 
committee. These bills include all of those 
in which the Jensen amendment appeared 
in 1952 except that for the Department of 
Agriculture, which has not yet been taken 
up on the floor of the House. 

The Jensen amendments proposed for 1953 
differ from those enacted in 1952 in several 
material respects. However, the principle 
which is employed is the same—that is, the 
amendments limit the filling of vacancies to 
one in four until such time as each agency 
reaches a ceiling on personnel, after which 
vacancies may be filled without restriction 
as long as the ceiling is not exceeded. The 
ceiling is not a specified number of person- 
nel, but an undetermined figure based upon 
a percentage of the number of employees 
provided for by the appropriations made in 
each bill subject to the amendment. 

The theory of these amendments, as indi- 
cated by the debates on the floor of the 
House on the bills for both the fiscal years 
1952 and 1953, appears to be this: (1) The 
appropriations which Congress is making in 
these pending bills provide for too many 
Government employees; (2) the number of 
employees should be reduced during the 
fiscal year by the natural attrition resulting 
from deaths, resignations, transfers, or sepa- 
rations from the service from any cause 
whatever, so that gradually the total number 
of employees will be reduced—below the 
number which would be appropriated for in 
the bills—to the ceiling figure as determined 
under the formulas provided in the various 
Jensen amendments; (3) this will be done 
“painlessly” because the reduction will be 
accomplished by attrition rather than by 
outright dismissals. 

It is obvious that the Congress will thus be 
appropriating for more employees than it 
believes to be necessary for the operation of 
the Government. If Congress believes the 
number of Federal employees to be excessive, 
it would seem more logical that it should 
refuse to appropriate for those it believes to 
be unnecessary and should require that they 
be dismissed forthwith. Otherwise, the 
charge could be made that the taxpayers are 
being required to bear the burden of salaries 
for employees whom the Congress believes to 
be in excess of the Government's needs until 
such time as those employees, by death or 
voluntary action on their part, may chance 
to remove themselves from the Government 
payroll. 

I am attaching a copy of my letter of 
June 1, 1951, in which I expressed in some 
detail my objections to the Jensen amend- 
ments contained in the 1952 appropriation 
bills which were then pending before the 
Congress. The Jensen amendments con- 
tained in the bills now pending before your 
committee are subject to the same objections 
in principle, the chief of which is that they 
substitute chance for orderly planning of all 
of the vast operations of the Government 
which are subject to them. This objection 
was recognized by your committee when it 
rejected these amendments in its considera- 
tion of the 1952 bills. 

The difficulty which is inherent in attempt- 
ing to operate the Government in the hap- 
hazard fashion contemplated by this amend- 
ment can best be illustrated by comparing 
the situation with that which obtains in pri- 
vate industry. A manufacturer must main- 
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tain a certain balance in the number of em- 
ployees who are engaged in administering 
his business, designing his product, produc- 
ing it in the shop, advertising it to the pub- 
lic, and selling it to the consumer. And this 
balance must be maintained within the lim- 
its of the capital which is available to him. 

The manufacturer would be headed for 
financial disaster if he maintained advertis- 
ing and sales forces to the extent which his 
capital permitted and which his plans re- 
quired, if at the same time he were prohibited 
by law from replacing the production person- 
nel who might chance to leave his employ. 
His condition would be equally disastrous if 
he maintained his production force but were 
prevented by law from replacing personnel 
who chanced to leave his advertising and 
sales forces. Yet, operating under restric- 
tions of the type contemplated by these 
amendments, he might find himself in either 
of the situations just described, because his 
ability to employ a balanced staff would not 
be governed by his own estimate of his re- 
quirements, but by the number and types of 
personnel who might chance to leave his em- 
ploy. 

For example, if the manufacturer's produc- 
tion schedule contemplated continuous em- 
ployment of four designers, and all four re- 
signed, he could replace only one until such 
time as three other employees died or re- 
signed. If his plan called for employment 
of only one designer, and that designer left 
his employ, he would be unable to engage a 
designer at all until three employees engaged 
in some other activity might chance to die 
or resign. No business could operate suc- 
cessfully under such restrictions. 

An administrator responsible for conduct- 
ing a Government program is bound by the 
same principles which control the conduct 
of a private business. A balance must be 
maintained between administrative, super- 
visory, clerical, technical, and other classes 
of employees, and all of this must be done 
within the limits of the total funds avail- 
able. As in private industry, so in Govern- 
ment, intelligent administration can be 
achieved only if employment is scheduled 
in advance to carry out a program in orderdly 
fashion, and the plans must be tailored to 
fit the administrator's pocketbook. Under 
these amendments, such carefully conceived 
plans obviously will be disrupted if the ad- 
ministrator can fill only one vacancy in four, 
because the places where the vacancies will 
occur are controlled not by the plans but by 
circumstances and the voluntary actions of 
the employees. Since it is most unlikely 
that the number of deaths, resignations, 
transfers, etc., will be the same for all 
classes of employees, the only foreseeable 
result is an intolerable imbalance between 
the different classes. A few examples of the 
application of these amendments will serve 
to illustrate this point. 

White House Office: The top positions in 
the White House Office are those of the as- 
sistant to the President, the special counsel 
to the President, the three secretaries to the 
President, and the six administrative assist- 
ants to the President. If, in the event of a 
change of administration, the officials hold- 
ing these 11 positions were to resign, only 
two of them could be replaced immediately. 
The total number could not be replaced un- 
til such time as a total of 44 positions in the 
the White House Office had been vacated by 
death, resignation, transfer, or other cause, 
or until such time as normal attrition had 
otherwise resulted in reducing employment 
in that office below 90 percent of the total 
number provided for in the act. The only 
alternative to this obviously impossible situ- 
ation would be to reduce the force immedi- 
ately to 90 percent of the total number pro- 
vided in the act, so that the filling of 
vacancies would no longer be prohibited and 
a balanced staff could be recruited in a 
normal manner within the 90 percent ceiling. 
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Tennessee Valley Authority: Of the em- 
ployee of this agency pair from appropriated 
funds, 89 percent are construction workers 
actively engaged on seven major projects. 
The personnel needs change as rapidly as the 
different phases of construction are com- 
pleted. For example, at one stage a project 
might employ 100 carpenters. When their 
work is completed, they are dismissed and 
it may be necessary to hire 100 members of 
another craft. However, under the Jensen 
amendment, only 25 of the second craft could 
be hired. Obviously, the only alternative 
available to this agency would be to provide 
for an immediate reduction to 90 percent 
of the total number provided for by the 
act, and then to attempt to maintain a bal- 
anced force within that ceiling, so that the 
work of the different construction crafts 
could be properly scheduled to secure a 
steady rate of progress. 

Selective Service System: The President is 
required by law (sec. 10 (b) (3) of the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act) to 
establish one or more local boards for each 
county, or, under certain circumstances, for 
groups of counties. Out of 3,900 boards es- 
tablished in accordance with this require- 
ment, about 2,000 are served by 1 clerk. 
Theoretically, it would be possible to con- 
tinue to staff all of the boards by establish- 
ing an elaborate system of central controls 
on the filling of vacancies, and by reducing 
the number of clerks in those offices which 
have more than one clerk so that clerks in 
one-man offices could be replaced. Obvi- 
ously, this would involve a great amount of 
shifting of employees (with resultant ex- 
pense to the Government for travel and 
transportation of dependents and household 
effects) as well as numerous interruptions 
in service for particular boards. As a prac- 
tical matter, however, it would be necessary 
to provide immediately for a reduction in 
force by dismissing a sufficient number of 
employees to bring the agency within the 
90 percent ceiling, so that vacancies in one- 
man staffs could be promptly filled. 

As these examples conclusively show, the 
plain fact is that staffs of many Government 
agencies are not susceptible of reduction 
simply as a result of normal attrition. If 
these staffs are to be reduced, and if at the 
same time the agencies are to continue to 
carry out their functions with any semblance 
of efficiency and economy, the staffs must be 
reduced by forced separations from the pay- 
roll through dismissal of employees. 

This inescapable fact was r by 
the General Accounting Office in one of the 
many decisions it was required to render with 

to the Jensen amendments contained 
in the 1952 appropriation acts. In response 
to a question from the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs as to whether a planned reduc- 
tion in force would be permissible to meet 
the requirements of the Jensen amendment, 
Acting Comptroller General Yates held that 
it would, and stated: 

“As you state one purpose of section 605 
was to provide a ‘painless’ method of reduc- 
ing personnel. But its primary purpose was 
to effect savings in personnel costs and there 
is nothing in the section or its legislative 
history which would prevent this primary 
purpose being accomplished all at one time, 
rather than through normal attrition over a 
long period.” 

It is thus apparent that the Jensen amend- 
ment is not the painless panacea which it 
has been represented to be. Stripped of 
this facade, it is nothing more nor less than 
a blanket percentage cut in all of the appro- 
priations which are subject to it. It has all 
of the disadvantages of such blanket cuts, 
plus the further disadvantage of being pro- 
ductive of an enormous amount of the red 
tape which makes it so difficult for the 
average citizen to understand how his Gov- 
ernment works. 
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In an apparent attempt to mitigate to 
some extent the effect of this blanket ap- 
proach, the amendments in the various acts 
have been sprinkled with exemptions for 
particular agencies and for various classes 
of personnel of different agencies. In many 
instances, the distinctions which have been 
drawn in these exemptions appear to be com- 
pletely irreconcilable. For example, in the 
Independent Offices bill, such agencies as the 
General Accounting office, the Tax Court, 
and the American Battle Monuments Com- 
mission are exempted from the amendment. 
While I have no wish to minimize the im- 
portance of the work being done by these 
agencies, I am totally unable to conceive 
that any of them could not opearte within 
the restrictions which the House version of 
the bill would place upon agencies perform- 
ing work which is at least of equal impor- 
tance; agencies such as the White House 
Office, the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, the Selective Service System, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, and the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

These amendments have been urged as an 
apparently novel method of making reduc- 
tions in personnel. The fact is, however, 
that the method of making personnel reduc- 
tions through normal attrition to the great- 
est extent practicable has been employed as 
standard practice throughout the Govern- 
ment for many years, and was fully under- 
stood and used long before the Jensen 
amendment was ever conceived. There is a 
tremendous difference, however, between 
using attrition as a rule-of-thumb up to the 
point where it becomes impracticable or un- 
workable in a particular case, and being 
forced to use attrition by inflexible require- 
ments of law even though a particular situ- 
ation may require that same other procedure 
be followed. For example, a force of 20 la- 
borers might readily be reduced 10 percent 
by attrition, but it would be both inefficient 
and uneconomical to wait for attrition to 
provide three more vacancies so as to permit 
the replacement of a single specialist in a 
Position of vital importance to the progress 
of a particular program. 

The Jensen amendments are on a par with 
other restrictions which have appeared in 
appropriation acts in recent years providing 
limitations upon the number of employees 
engaged in personnel work, upon the number 
of passenger carrying vehicles operated by an 
agency, and upon the accumulation of an- 
nual leave by employees. These constant 
attempts to control the operations of the 
Government by legislative provisions in ap- 
propriation acts result more in harassing 
Government officers and employees than in 
economy, and I firmly believe that they re- 
sult in a general lowering of morale among 
Federal employees which cannot help but 
produce a comparable reduction in efficiency. 

As indicated in the attached copy of my 
above-mentioned letter of June 1, 1951, I feel 
that if the Congress is desirous of reducing 
appropriations while retaining control over 
them, the simplest and most effective method 
is by the exercise of congressional judgment 
on each appropriation item. 

I have taken some comfort from the fact 
that your committee did not adopt the 
Jensen amendments in its consideration of 
the 1952 appropriation acts. I have ad- 
dressed you at this length in order to indi- 
cate my feeling that it is most important 
that your committee take a similar stand in 
its consideration of the 1953 appropriation 
bills. 

If any further information is desired by 
the committee with respect to the foregoing, 
I shall be pleased to supply it at your 
request. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. J. LAWTON, 
Director. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Fercuson] for himself and the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces], on page 9, after line 2. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Brinces], I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 10, line 
24, it is proposed to strike out “$2,150,- 
000,000”, and insert ‘$2,105,000,000.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, when 
we passed the third supplemental appro- 
priation bill, a few days ago, the Senator 
from New Hampshire and myself re- 
quested the adoption of an amendment, 
and it was adopted by the Senate, at the 
end of subsection (d). That amendment 
provided for the insertion of a new sub- 
section (e), reading as follows: 

This section shall not apply to the field 
services of the Post Office Department. 


That amendment was a modification 
of the so-called Whitten amendment. 
When the Whitten amendment was be- 
fore the subcommittee of the Appropri- 
ations Committee which was considering 
the third supplemental appropriation 
bill, the following statements were made: 

Mr. HaLLBECK. I can answer for the Post 
Office and give you an example to show that 
it has not. 


He was talking about saving money. 
He continued: 

For the purpose of the record, my name is 
E. C. Hallbeck, legislative representative of 
the National Federation of Post Office Clerks, 

Mr. Vincent Burke, Deputy Postmaster 
General, testifying before a committee of the 
Senate the latter part of February, gave an 
example of the workings of the Whitten 
amendment. Approximately 12,000 classified 
employees, clerks, have been separated by 
reason of death, resignation, retirement, re- 
moval other than military separations. They 
have been replaced by 28,000 temporary em- 
ployees. I submit that there is no economy 
in separating 12,000 to hire 28,000. 


In other words, he claimed that, by 
virtue of the Whitten amendment, 28,000 
temporary employees were required for 
these jobs instead of 12,000 regular em- 
ployees and that, therefore, there would 
be a saving of 16,000 employees, if the 
field service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment were exempted from the provisions 
of the Whitten rider. Mr. President, I 
want to read further from this record, at 
page 457: 

Senator FERGUSON. You say it has not 
saved any money. You say it has cost 
money. Now, how much can we cut the 
budget if we abolish the Whitten amend- 
ment? 


We were talking at that time about 
the Post Office Department. Mr. Hall- 
beck answered: 

In the figures I gave you for one branch 
of the service, post-office clerks, you could 
save—whether you could cut or not is an- 
other question—at least the wages of the 
16,000 extra employees that were hired. 
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If we take those, Mr. President, at 
a salary of about $4,500 each, it would 
total about $72,000,000. The House cut 
the appropriation $27,000,000, which 
leaves the amount in the amendment of 
$45,000,000. 

Mr. President, I ask for a vote on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the adoption of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Fercuson] for himself and the 
Senator from New Hampshire IMr. 
BRIDGES]. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, before 
the vote, I desire to say that the 1953 
estimate was $2,177,000,000. It was re- 
duced to $2,150,000,000 by the House, 
a reduction of $27,000,000, as stated by 
the Senator from Michigan. The Sen- 
ate committee approved the House ac- 
tion, because it felt that sufficient funds 
had been allowed to meet the operating 
costs. We all know that about $2,000,- 
000,000 of this appropriation is for per- 
sonnel. It covers most of the field serv- 
ices of the Department. The 1953 esti- 
mate exceeded the 1952 obligations by 
about $68,000,000. The House cut $27,- 
000,000 of that. The amendment would 
cut more than that amount from the 
appropriation, and it would be back to 
the 1952 estimate. 

Mr. President, I want to reduce the 
deficit as much as do the Senators from 
Michigan and New Hampshire and other 
Senators. The only question which 
arises in my mind is this: We have in- 
creased the period of leave for postal 
employees, I believe, by an average of 
9 days. My opinion is, and the infor- 
mation of the Recorp discloses, that that 
represents $5,000,000 a day. We have 
also provided certain pay increases. 

This amendment is a complete sur- 
prise. I do not know how to measure 
its effect. It represents a meat-ax job, 
with reductions to be applied where nec- 
essary. Assuming that that would be 


. sufficient for the purposes of the vaca- 


tions which the Congress authorized last 
year, will it be sufficient to meet the pay 
increases, without curtailing operations? 
We have already cut one delivery a day. 
The time during which the post-office 
windows are open to the public has been 
reduced, so that in most post offices the 
windows are closed at 6 o’clock p.m. I 
have heard complaints about that. My 
question is whether we could apply an 
additional cut of $45,000,000 without at 
the same time, further curtailing the 
operations of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

If the Senator from Michigan feels 
that that can be done with the amount he 
has suggested perhaps the amendment 
should be adopted; but, from the evi- 
dence which was taken by the subcom- 
mittee I do not see how that would be 
possible. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
desire to read a brief statement by Post- 
master General Donaldson, in the course 
of House hearings on the Post Office ap- 
propriations for 1953 at page 53: 

Iam further hopeful that maybe the law— 


He meant the Whitten amendment— 
that started all this might not be extended 
into 1953 or might even be repealed before 
1953. 
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He was talking about the part of the 
Whitten amendment applicable to the 
Post Office. He continued: 


It would certainly save a great amount of 
money in the operation of the postal service. 


Taking the figures which were given 
us in the hearings before the committee, 
we find that we could save $45,000,000. 
I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. FER- 
cuson] for himself and the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, in 
connection with the amendment just 
agreed to, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp a brief memorandum which I 
had prepared, and from which I have 
read briefly. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorb, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM, Post OFFICE APPROPRIATION, 
1953, H. R. 6854 


“On page 10, line 24, strike out the figure 
*$2,150,000,000,’ and insert in lieu thereof the 
figure ‘$2,105,000,000,’ a reduction of $45,- 
000,000.” 

The Senate version of H. R. 6947, the third 
supplemental appropriation bill for 1952, 
contains amendment No. 51, on page 54 of 
the bill, which exempts the field service of 
the Post Office Department from the provi- 
sions of the Whitten rider, The Senator 
from New Hampshire and myself offered this 
amendment on the floor of the Senate in view 
of the many representations made to the 
Senate Appropriations Committee to the ef- 
fect that the Whitten amendment was re- 
sulting in temporary employment of person- 
nel who lacked incentive, training, and a 
desire to be efficient. 

In appealing for an exemption for the Post 
Office Department from this provision, Post- 
master General Donaldson said on page 53 
of the House h for the Post Office 
Department for 1953, “I am further hopeful 
that maybe the law (and he meant the Whit- 
ten amendment) that started all this might 
not be extended into 1953 or might even be 
reapealed before 1953. It would certainly 
save a great amount of money in the opera- 
tion of the postal service.” 

The Senate has recognized the wisdom in 
those words of the Postmaster General by 
exempting the field service of the Post Office 
Department from the Whitten amendment 
and I now rise, Mr. President, to “save a great 
amount of money in the operation of the 
postal service.” 

The amount of the saving can be closely 
estimated from the number of additional em- 
ployees needed as a result of the Whitten 
rider. In determining this figure we have 
the testimony of two experts on postal opera- 
tions, Mr. E. C. Hallbeck, legislative repre- 
sentative of the National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks, and Mr. Vincent Burke, Deputy 
Postmaster General. 

Mr. Hallbeck testified before the Senate 
Appropriations committee (pp. 456-457 of 
hearings on the third supplemental, 1952), 
as follows: 

“Mr. Vincent Burke, Deputy Postmaster 
General, testifying before a committee of the 
Senate the latter part of February gave an 
example of the workings of the Whitten 
amendment. Approximately 12,000 classified 
employees, clerks have been separated by 
reason of death, resignation, retirement or 
removal other than military separation. They 
have been replaced by 28,000 temporary em- 
Ployees. I submit that there is no 9 
is separating 12,000 to hire 28,000. 

I submit that any time you have to replace 
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one man with 2 and a half it is in the in- 
terests of the Government to make perma- 
nent appointments. 

Senator Fercuson. Where did they get the 
money to hire those 214? 

“Mr. HALLBECK. The appropriations com- 
mittee has given it to them. 

“Senator FERGUSON. You say it has not 
saved any money. You say it has cost money. 
Now, how much can we cut the budget if we 
abolish the Whitten amendment. 

“Mr. Hatieeck. In the figures I gave you 
for one branch of the service, post-office 
clerks, you would save—whether you could 
cut or not is another question—at least the 
wages of the 16,000 extra employees that 
were hired,” 

That exerpt from the hearings of the com- 
mittee clearly indicates the extent of the sav- 
ings which would result from an exemption 


of the field service of the Post Office De- 


partment from the Whitten amendment. 

Deputy Postmaster General Burke's testi- 
mony before the Civil service subcommittee 
of the Senate Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service on February 28, 1952, rein- 
forces the statements of the Mr. Hallbeck. In 
fact, the figures he gave at that time indi- 
cated that the Post Office Department hired 
38,576 temporary employees to replace 21,379 
civil service employees—more than 17,000 
extra employees hired because of the Whit- 
ten amendment. 

Here is what Mr. Burke told the Civil 
Service Subcommittee: 

He is talking about the Whitten amend- 
ment here. 

“Mr. Burke. I can say bluntly the effect 
of it is bad on the operation of our field 
service. [t hampers the efficiency 
of the postal service. 

“As an indication of the effect that it is 
having on the field service I might point out 
what has happened with respect to two very 
large groups of our employees that I can 
give you specific information on. In Sep- 
tember of 1950 the clerks and mail handlers 
in post offices of the first and second class 
that were actually on the rolls totaled 139,- 
921. Our quota was larger than that. The 
classified substitutes in that group at that 
time were 24,706, so the total number of civil- 
service employees in that clerical and mail- 
handler group in September 1950 was 164,627, 
We had on the rolls at that time 22,805 tem- 
porary employees. 

“On January 31, 1952, the number of regu- 
lar clerks and mail handlers in that group 
was 138,331, the number of civil-service sub- 
stitutes was 13,554 as compared to 24,700 in 
September, and the total of the civil-service 
employees in that group was 151,885. The 
number of temporary employees in that 
group on January 31, 1952, was 51,408 as 
compared to 22,805 in September of 1950. 

“Now, with regard to the city-carrier force, 
in September of 1950 there were 89,003 reg- 
ular city carriers on the rolls. There were 
15,642 classified civil-service substitutes, or 
a total of 104,645. At that time we had 10,- 
805 temporaries, or a total of 114,950. 

“On January 31, 1952, we had 85,223 reg- 
ular carriers, 10,785 classified substitutes, as 


against 15,642 in September of 1950, or a to- 


tal of 96,008 civil-service employees in that 
organization and our temporary force had 
increased to 20,278 from 10,305 in September 
of 1950. 

“So that in those two large groups in our 
field service our temporary forces had in- 
creased from about 33,000 in September of 
1950 to 71,600 at the end of January 1952, 
and the number is increasing each month. 

“Briefly stated, Mr. Chairman, it is ham- 
pering the efficiency of the postal service. 
It is making it more costly, * * *” 

Those are the remarks of Vincent Burke, 
Deputy Postmaster General, before the civil 
seryice subcommittee on the subject of the 
Whitten amendment. 

The pending amendment, then, merely 
recognizes these facts and reduces the ap- 
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propriation for postal operations accordingly. 
The amount of the reduction is obtained by 
multiplying the number of extra and addi- 
tional employees occasioned by the Whitten 
amendment, conservatively set at 16,000, by 
$4,500, which is shown in House hearings on 
the Post Office Department, pages 151 and 
153, to be a conservative figure. That total 
is $72,000,000, the total saving which will 
result from exempting the field service of the 
post office from the Whitten amendment. 

The amendment further recognizes the 
fact that the House approved a $27,000,000 
reduction in the appropriation for postal 
operation and provides for a further reduc- 
tion of only $45,000,000. 

The exemption of the fleld service of the 
post office from the Whitten amendment is 
now before the conferees on the third sup- 
plemental appropriation bill. This amend- 
ment, if adopted, will also be in conference. 
If the House managers do not accept the 
modification of the Whitten amendment, 
there will still be an opportunity to elimi- 
nate this reduction in conference. 

Mr. President, I urge the adoption of this 
amendment. 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I desire 
to call up my amendment “A,” dated 
4-22-52, which is on the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 15, after 
line 9, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Sec. 404. The Secretary of the Treasury 
hereafter is authorized without regard to 
section 505 of the Classification Act of 1949 
to place the position of Budget Officer in 
grade GS-17 in the General Schedule estab- 
lished by the Classification Act of 1949 so 
long as the position is held by the present 
incumbent. 

The Postmaster General hereafter is au- 
thorized without regard to section 505 of 
the Classification Act of 1949 to place the 
positions of Administrative Assistant to Post- 
master General, and, Director, Division of 
Budget and Planning, in grade GS-17 in the 
General Schedule established by the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949 so long as the positions 
are held by the present incumbents. 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
that the amendment be agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Is not this legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill? 

Mr. KILGORE. If the Senator cared 
to make the point, it would be held to 
be legislation, unquestionably. In that 
8 I shall move a suspension of the 

e. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I make the point of 
order that it is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment would change the Classifica- 
tion Act. It is therefore legislation on 
and appropriation bill, and not in order. 
The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. KILGORE. I move a suspension 
of the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia moves to 
suspend the rule. His motion is that 
the rule be suspended for the purpose 
of offering the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Has proper notice 
been filed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 
The question requires a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia with- 
draw his motion at this time, and will the 
Senator from Kansas withhold his sug- 
gestion of the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. KILGORE. I cannot withdraw 
my motion. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for a quorum call be rescinded and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question recurs on the motion of 
the Senator from West Virginia to sus- 
pend the rule. The Chair will ask for a 
standing vote. [Putting the question.] 

The motion was not agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open for further amendment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I of- 
fer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Michigan. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 9, 
after line 2, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

Src. —. No appropriation or authorization 
contained in this title I shall be available to 
P for travel of civilian personnel, 

(b) for personal services of civilian person- 
nel above basic rates, or 

(c) for transportation of things (other 
than mail), more than 90 percent of the 
amount which the budget estimates hereto- 
fore submitted in connection with such ap- 
propriation or authorization contemplated 
would be expended therefrom for such pur- 
poses, respectively; and the total amount of 
each appropriation, any part of which is 
available for any such purpose, is hereby re- 
duced by an amount equal to 10 percent of 
the amount requested in such budget esti- 
mates for such purpose, 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, this is 
a very serious amendment, because it 
affects agencies such as the Secret Serv- 
ice and the Bureau of Narcotics. The 
employees of those agencies have to 
travel. If we cut travel 10 percent, we 
cut the efficiency of the organizations 25 
percent. 

I hope the Senate will give very serious 
consideration to this amendment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
amendment is offered on behalf of my- 
self, the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BripcEs], and the senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. It is sim- 
ilar to the amendment which was offered 
on the floor last year. 

Anyone wno travels on airplanes or 
railroads knows the great amount of 
travel on the part of Federal employees. 
Foreign Service travel is so great that 
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I am told one cannot get a booking any 
more. r: 

The amendment also deals with per- 
sonal services of civilian personnel above 
basic rates, which has to do with over- 
time pay. There should not be any more 
overtime pay than is absolutely neces- 
sary. 

There is a 10-percent cut proposed by 
the amendment for the transportation of 
things other than mail. 

The statement was made a few days 
ago that in the case of certain employees 
it was cheaper to keep them on the pay- 
roll for 2 months than it was to dis- 
charge them, because of the amount of 
furniture and different things which had 
to be transported. 

The amendment has nothing to do 
with the mail. 

I hope the amendment will become a 
part of the bill. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. This is 
too important a matter to be considered 
without a greater number of Senators 
being present. 

Mr. McFARLAND. If the Senator 
from West Virginia will withdraw his 
suggestion, I think the Senate had better 
go over until tomorrow. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my suggestion of the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—ORDER 
FOR CONSIDERATION OF CALEN- 
DAR ON THURSDAY 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, we 
hope to take up House bill 7151 upon 
completion of the bill which we have 
been considering today, and we hope it 
can be passea promptly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator state the title of tne bill to which 
he refers? 

Mr. McFARLAND. A bill making ap- 
propriations for the Department of 
Labor, Federal Security Agency, and re- 
lated independent agencies. 

After we complete the consideration 
of that bill we expect to go over until 
Thursday. We want to give committees 
an opportunity to report bills. 

I hope that on Wednesday, and prob- 
ably on Friday, if the Senate does not 
hold a session, the committees can act 
on a good many bills. 

I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate convenes on Thursday of this 
week the calendar be called for the con- 
sideration of bills to which there is no 
objection, beginning with calendar No. 
1333, including, of course, any bills that 
went over on the last call by unanimous 
consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
understand that the Committee on For- 
eign Relations has ordered reported an 
extension of the Mutual Security pro- 
gram, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Foreign Relations be 
authorized, during any recess of the Sen- 
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ate this week, to report an original bill 
extending the Mutual Security Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. x 

Mr. McFARLAND. I hope we can 
take up the Mutual Security Act exten- 
sion by next Monday and consider it at 
that time. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, do I 
correctly understand that the majority 
leader is not going to allow a vote to- 
night? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I was afraid we 
could not get a quorum, and I thought we 
would probably save time by going over 
until tomorrow. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I notice 
the importance of some of the nomina- 
tions on the executive calendar, and I 
wonder if it is the wish of the majority 
leader that action be taken on the execu- 
tive calendar this afternoon. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes, unless there 
is objection. 

Mr. CAIN. Very well. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SmitH of North Carolina in the chair) 
laid before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. LEHMAN (for Mr. Murray), from 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 

Isidor Abrahamer, and several other can- 
didates for appointment in the Regular Corps 
of the Public Health Service; 

Victor F. Serino, for appointment as phar- 
macist in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service; and 

Joseph Puleo and sundry other candidates 
for appointment and promotion in the Reg- 
ular Corps of the Public Health Service. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (for Mr. Mo- 
Manon), from the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy: 

Thomas E. Murray, of New York, to be a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission 
for a term of 5 years. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 


POSTMASTERS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask that we begin the call of the Execu- 
tive Calendar with nominations of post- 
masters, that the nomination of James 
F. Hughes to be postmaster at Boise, 
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Idaho, go over, and that the other post- 
master nominations be confirmed en 
bloc. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations of postmas- 
ters, with the exception of the nomina- 
tion of James F. Hughes, of Boise, Idaho, 
are confirmed en bloc. 


THE ARMY 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Senate now proceed to con- 
sider the nominations in the Army. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
note that there are a number of nomina- 
tions in the armed services. By way of 
information, can some Senator inform 
me how many generals there are in the 
Army at this time? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, it 
might be easier to answer as to the num- 
ber of privates. I would suggest that the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Stennis], who is said to be an ex- 
pert on the subject, answer the question, 
if he can. 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not respond as an 
expert, but I will try to respond as one 
who has looked into the question 
which has been raised by the Senator 
from Kansas. As a general proposition, 
I cannot readily give the numbers in the 
Army, Navy, or Air Force. However, I 
may say that last fall the Committee on 
Armed Services worked out a formula, 
and adopted a resolution informally, that 
general officers, which class begins with 
the rank of brigadier general, as the Sen- 
ator knows, in the Army and the Air 
Force, and flag officers in the Navy, ad- 
mirals, would not exceed a certain num- 
ber for each of the services, and that the 
services would not approve numbers 
higher than those recommended. All 
the nominations now before the Senate 
are within that formula. 

As I recall, there were not to exceed 
333 general officers within each of the 
services. The number specified in the 
formula is considerably under the num- 
ber now authorized by law. The com- 
mittee thinks the number now authorized 
by law is far too high. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. That is the point 
of my question. 

Mr. STENNIS. The number author- 
ized by law is based upon a peacetime 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. A great 
many of the units were in a more or less 
skeleton form, but officers were required 
for key positions. 

The law provides the basis for the 
number of men required in each particu- 
lar service, and provides for greatly ex- 
panding the number of men in the serv- 
ice, but the number of officers does not 
increase correspondingly with the num- 
ber of men actually in the service. So 

the committee developed what it thought 
was a pretty good rule-of-thumb for- 
mula, and we notified the services that 
we would consider any number within 
the formula. These nominations and 
all present officers are within the so- 
called committee formula. We are try- 
ing to obtain further facts in order to 
draw an even finer bead in the formula. 
I think the committee formula is too 
high. Many nominations do not create 
additional generals, but are nominations 
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for specific assignments, and they must 
be confirmed by the Senate. A great 
many promotions are temporary, and 
have to be confirmed again when the 
positions are made permanent. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. If the Senator will 
yield further, I may say that I do not 
happen to be a member of the Committee 
on Armed Services, and I want the Sen- 
ator to understand that I am not ultra 
critical. I am not critical of the com- 
mittee, but I am naturally wondering, as 
I believe thousands of taxpayers must be 
wondering, why it is necessary to make 
temporary promotions in grade just for a 
temporary status. It necessitates addi- 
tional salaries, additional expenses, and 
additional officer personnel to attend to 
these officers and all those things add up 
and cost a tremendous amount of money. 
Are such appointments really necessary? 
That is what I am asking. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Committee on 
Armed Services has certainly given some 
attention to the very question raised by 
the Senator from Kansas. We think, 
and we have told the services, that they 
are abusing promotions, and are cheap- 
ening the higher ranks in the branches 
of the armed services. 

One branch of the armed services does 
not have temporary rants at all. The 
Navy gets along without them. How- 
ever, we have been unable to provide a 
more definite, satisfactory formula under 
which to operate than the one we have, 
which I call the committee formula. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi who is speaking for the committee, 
if it is the desire or intention of the com- 
mittee to go into the matter carefully 
and make a report to the Senate on the 
entire situation sometime within the im- 
mediate future. 

Mr. STENNIS. Not within the imme- 
diate future, but we have inquiries pend- 
ing and are working on this very far- 
reaching question. We hope to have a 
tangible report before the end of the 
session. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
that I personally feel this matter is 
overdone. I think there is a basis for 
sound, just criticism when these promo- 
tions keep pyramiding as they have been 
doing. I do not know how the tendency 
can be corrected. I do not happen to be 
in a position to offer any suggestion 
along this line for the consideration of 
the Senate, but certainly I think the 
matter ought to be looked into, in all 
fairness to the men who are on the mili- 
tary side of the picture. As the distin- 
guished Senator said, this is beginning 
to cheapen the ranks and cheapen the 
echelons of the service to which some 
of the men are being appointed. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think the Senator’s 
remarks are very timely and sound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the confirmation of nomi- 
nations in the Army en bloc? 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, if the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi will 
permit me to ask several questions about 
the recommended appointment of Gen. 
Hoyt Sanford Vandenberg to continue 
as Air Force Chief of Staff, I should be 
most grateful. 


April 28 


As the Senator from Mississippi well 

knows, an announcement was made on 
March 2, 1952, that the President of the 
United States intended to renominate 
Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg to serve an extra 
14 months as Air Force Chief of Staff. 
In announcing the President’s intention, 
a White House secretary, Mr. Joseph 
Short, explained why General Vanden- 
berg was getting a “bobtail” reappoint- 
ment. The President, Mr. Short said, 
wants to make sure that General Van- 
denberg will have an opportunity, as 
Chief of Staff, to round out his full 30 
years of military service. The President 
does not wish General Vandenberg to be 
in a subordinate command before he re- 
tires. 
On one of the days of last week, the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services 
considered the President's recommenda- 
tion concerning Gen. Hoyt S. Vanden- 
berg, and the Air Force Secretary, Mr. 
Finletter, spoke seriously and frankly 
about several issues raised. 

My question to the Senator from Mis- 
Sissippi is this: Did the Air Force Sec- 
retary, Mr. Finletter, when testifying be- 
fore the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, recommend that the present tour of 
duty as Air Force Chief of Staff by Gen- 
eral Vandenberg be extended for a 
further 14 months, because he, the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, wanted General 
Vandenberg to serve in office until Gen- 
eral Vandenberg was ready for retire- 
ment, and because the Air Force Secre- 
tary did not wish General Vandenberg 
to take command of a so-called subordi- 
nate command within the Air Force? 

Mr. STENNIS. Secretary Finletter 
testified before the committee that he 
made the flat recommendation for the 
reappointment of General Vandenberg 
entirely on his merits and because of the 
immediate situation confronting the Air 
Force and the other services, without any 
regard whatsoever to the circumstance 
of the termination of his 30 years of serv- 
ice, and without any regard to the propo- 
sition that he might otherwise be re- 
quired to serve in a so-called subordinate 
post. 

On those very two points there was 
a unanimous and a very strong, firm 
conviction in the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, that the propositicn of making 
an important appointment to a post like 
this for 14 months merely to coincide 
with a man’s possible retirement date 
was wholly without merit ard beside the 
point, and the committee would not ap- 
prove it in any form on those grounds. 
Furthermore, the idea of not calling on a 
man of this caliber and experience to fill 
a so-called subordinate post after having 
served as Chief of Staff was not in keep- 
ing with the thinking of the committee. 
A man in such a position would be per- 
haps at the height of his power and serv- 
ice to the Nation, and should be willing 
and, so far as I know, General Vanden- 
berg was willing—to take a so-called 
subordinate post. 

It was further represented to us that 
perhaps the statement from the White 
House did not really refiect the Presi- 
dent’s reasoning and intention in the 
matter, after all. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask an additional question. Hav- 
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ing been among those present at the 
meeting before which Secretary Fin- 
letter testified, I was strongly of the 
opinion that the Air Force Secretary 
shared the conviction unanimously held 
by all members of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, that it would be 
a healthy thing for the Air Force if, after 
Air Force chiefs of staff had completed 
tueir 4-year tour of duty, and before 
retirement, they were to assume one of 
the so-called subordinate commands. 
Was the Senator from Washington of 
the correct opinion, which he feels re- 
sulted from the recent meeting of the 
committee? 

Mr. STENNIS. I think the Senator 
from Washington is eminently correct on 
that point. 

Mr. CAIN. Another question comes 
to mind. I thought the Air Force Secre- 
tary, Mr. Finletter, made it abundantly 
clear, both in a written statement which 
he offered to the committee and in an 
oral statement supporting the written 
statement, that no precedent was in- 
tended to be established as a result of 
the present intention to extend for a 
limited period of 14 months General 
Vandenberg's tour of duty as Air Force 
Chief of Staff. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Secretary Finletter made that 
abundantly clear in writing, and also in 
his oral statement to the committee. He 
did not want this case to be interpreted 
as a precedent in any way whatsoever. 

Mr. CAIN. Is it not also true that the 
Air Force Secretary, Mr. Finletter, ex- 
pressed himself as being of the consid- 
ered opinion that there was little reason 
to believe that short-term reappoint- 
ment recommendations are likely to be 
made in the future? I understood the 
Air Force Secretary to maintain that in 
the future officers within the Air Force 
would become so thoroughly familiar 
with all the portfolios within the Air 
Force that officers would be available in 
such numbers as not to require an Air 
Force Chief of Staff to serve for a period 
longer than 4 years, as was intended by 
the statute. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That is the way the Senator from 
Mississippi understood the Secretary. 

Let me add, Mr. President, that the 
Senator from Washington raised the 
question in the committee, and I think 
rendered a very fine service in having 
this nomination held up so that the facts 
could be brought out. It was clearly es- 
tablished that by the approval of this 
appointment the Senate would not be 
setting any precedent for approving, 
generally, such short-term appoint- 
ments, or approving the idea of accom- 
modating any officer with respect to his 
retirement date, or in any way approv- 
ing the proposition that after an offi- 
cer has served as Chief of Staff he should 
not be called upon later to take advan- 
tage of that general experience and serve 
in some so-called subordinate post. 

Regardless of what might have been 
understood from the statement of the 
Presidential secretary, the committee 


wants it clearly understood that it does 
not approve the appointment of such 
an officer to conform to retirement age, 
or to the idea of not serving subsequent- 
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ly in a subordinate post. The commit- 
tee does not want to set any precedent 
along that line. 

Mr. CAIN. I wish to express my ap- 
preciation to the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi for the fullness and 
frankness of his responses to my ques- 
tions. 

I should like to add a further word. 
It so happens that I know General Van- 
denberg as a friend, and have a very 
high Official regard and respect for him. 
I thought it not proper, however, for 
any Air Force Chief of Staff to be con- 
tinued beyond a 4-year tour of duty 
without specific cause and reason. 

Without any prejudice, implied or di- 
rect, with respect to Mr. Short, the 
Presidential secretary, his announce- 
ment concerning General Vandenberg 
left too many of us with the impression 
that we were being urged to continue an 
appointment so that the person who oc- 
cupied that position could, in due course, 
retire for age. I think this colloquy has 
sufficiently established the record by 
pointing out to all who are seriously con- 
cerned that no short-term precedent has 
been established, and that General Van- 
denberg has been recommended for con- 
tinuation in his tour of duty as Chief 
of Staff for causes which are militarily 
proper and healthy. 

The Senator from Washington wishes 
Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg the best of good 
fortune and success during the coming 
months of his extended tenure of office. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think the 
Senator from Washington is rendering a 
very excellent service. I think very 
highly of General Vandenberg’s mag- 
nificent record and his efforts in behalf 
of the national defense. I am very hap- 
py to join in approving the extension of 
his tour of duty. 

In addition I wish to compliment the 
Senator from Washington for further 
service in clearing up just what is meant 
by the White House statement. I think 
he has caught the handle of the situa- 
tion very well. It runs in my mind that 
in recent times there have been many 
statements from the White House with 
respect to which apologies were neces- 
sary, or which had to be explained. 
Sometimes the statement was made, 
“No; we did not mean that. That is a 
mistake in interpretation,” and so forth. 

I think the Senator is following the 
path of wisdom in clearing up what was 
meant by the White House statement; 
and I am grateful because it clears my 
mind on that subject. 

Mr. CAIN. General Vandenberg will 
certainly be most pleased by the compli- 
mentary things which have just been said 
about him by my friend the Senator from 
Iowa. 

With reference to the other question 
raised by the Senator from Iowa, and 
because it was raised, I feel constrained 
to make this comment: 

A number of us within the Senate 
Armed Services Committee—and from 
both parties, by the way—were con- 
cerned with the vast area of contradic- 
tion as between the White House an- 
nouncement concerning General Hoyt 
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Vandenberg, in the first instance, and the 

testimony offered to the Senate Armed 

Services Committee by the Air Force 

Secretary, Mr. Finletter in support of ex- 

pier General Vandenberg’s tour of 
uty. 

The Senator from Washington, as best 
he remembers, asked this question of the 
Air Force Secretary: “Mr. Secretary, 
would it not be a reasonable course to 
pursue in the future, whenever the White 
House intends to make an announce- 
ment concerning a subject about which 
the White House necessarily in many in- 
stances knows too little, that it offer the 
announcement it intends to make to the 
appropriate military branch within the 
Pentagon?” 

Mr. Finletter responded by saying that 
although it might be a more advantage- 
ous procedure to follow than has been 
carried out in the past, it was not within 
his province to reflect on the question. 
He said, “I am a subordinate officer 
within the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. It was my duty to recom- 
mend to the White House that Gen. Hoyt 
Vandenberg be continued on for another 
14 months’ period.” 

Then the Secretary went on to say, 
“But I do not feel that it is within my 
responsibility or my authority to ques- 
tion the White House as to what an- 
nouncement it intends to make on any 
recommendation submitted to it.” 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAIN. Of course. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I would say 
that while the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Washington would be 
helpful in preventing a misstatement or 
misunderstanding in some instances, I 
should like to invite his attention to the 
fact that at least in one instance during 
the last week, following his suggestion 
would have done no good. I refer spe- 
cifically to the fact that the President 
made a statement in his press confer- 
ence to the effect that he had sent a se- 
cret strong ultimatum to Russia. 

The President’s statement had to be 
corrected later. The correction stated 
that the President had not sent any such 
ultimatum. In that particular instance 
it would have done no good because he 
would have had to send such a statement 
to himself. He made the statement, and 
it was later found to be inaccurate. In 
that instance he could not very well send 
the statement to the individual con- 
cerned. 

Mr. CAIN. I can well appreciate the 
Senator’s concern. It is obvious that 
the White House has many important 
announcements to make. The Senator 
from Washington hopes that in the 
future—and there is some reason to be- 
lieve that the course will come about— 
the Chief Executive in each instance will 
endeavor to coordinate whatever his 
announcement is to be with the facts as 
they are readily available to the Office of 
the Chief Executive from the branch of 
government concerned. 

Mr. STENNIS. I wish to reiterate 
what the Senator from Washington has 
stated with reference to General Van- 
denberg’s appointment being held up for 
several weeks. Certainly it is no reflec- 
tion on the general. When the merits of 
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the general’s appointment were dis- 
cussed every member of the committee 
favored his appointment.. His record, 
as the committee understands it, is 
really one to be commended. 

Moreover, in fairness to the President 
of the United States, as I understood the 
testimony, Secretary Finletter felt sure 
that the President did not act for the 
reasons which were set forth in the 
statement of the Secretary to the Presi- 
dent, but that the President of the 
United States acted on the merits of 
General Vandenberg's record as Chief of 
Staff. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Army 
are confirmed en bloc. 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the United States 
Air Force. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Air 
Force are confirmed en bloc. 


THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Navy 
are confirmed en bloc. 

Without objection, the President will 
be immediately notified of all nomina- 
tions this day confirmed. 


RECESS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as in 
legislative session, I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until 12 o’clock noon 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 23 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, April 29, 1952, at 12 o'clock me- 
ridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 28 Cegislative day of April 
24), 1952: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Pred Korth, of Texas, to be Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Army, vice Karl R. Bendetsen. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


William J. Kennedy, of Ohio, to be a mem- 
ber of the Railroad Retirement Board for a 
term of 5 years from August 29, 1952. (Re- 
appointment.) 

In THE ARMY 


The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment as corps commander, with the rank of 
lieutenant general, and as lieutenant general 
in the Army of the United States, under the 
provisions of sections 504 and 515 of the 
Officer Personne! Act of 1947: 

Maj. Gen. Willard Gordon Wyman, 012356, 
United States Army. 

Maj. Gen. Williston Birkhimer Palmer, 
012246, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U. S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. George Henry Decker, O15950, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army), for appointment as Comptroller of 
the Army, with the rank of lieutenant gen- 
eral and as lieutenant general in the Army 
of the United States, under the provisions 
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of sections 504 and 515 of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947. 

The following-named officers for temporary 
appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the 
provisions of the subsection 515 (c) of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947: 

To be major generals 

Brig. Gen. William Lillard Barriger, 011220, 
United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. James Clyde Fry, 015023, United 
States Army. 

Brig. Gen. Leroy Hugh Watson, 03896, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. George Honnen, 012816, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U. S. Army). 


To be brigadier generals 


Col. Leo Vincent Warner, 08634, United 
States Army. 

Col. Edward Joseph O’Neill, 015952, United 
States Army. 

Col. Frederic Joseph Brown, 016761, United 
States Army. 

Col. Carl Jenry Jark, 017556, United States 


Army. 

Col. Paul Donal Harkins, 017625, United 
States Army. 

Col. Barksdale Hamlett, 018143, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U. S. 
Army). 

In THE Am Force 


The following-named cadets, United States 
Military Academy, for appointment in the 
Regular Air Force, in the grade of second 
lieutenant, effective June 3, 1952, upon their 
graduation, under the provisions of section 
506, Public Law 381, Eightieth Congress (Of- 
ficer Personnel Act of 1947). Date of rank 
to be determined by the Secretary of the Air 
Force: 


James Henry Aldredge, Jr. 
Joseph Clair Austin 
Richard Julian Baker 
John Landaker Baldner 
Donald William Barton 
Bruce Raymond Beard 
Roy Nelson Berry It 
William Paul Bingham 
Daniel Boone 

William Guy Britton 
Loren Read Brooks 
Joseph Arthur Bulger, Jr. 
Juan Guerrero Burciaga 


Robert Louis Craine 


John William Feyrer 
Robert Franklin Freeman 
William DeWitt Gordon 
Stanley Lee Gregg 
Richard John Hall 

John Joseph Halloran 
Ercell Century Hamilton, Jr. 
Charles Vincent Harvey 
Orin Robert Hilmo 
Thomas Herbert Hobbs 
James Dickerson Hogan 
Robert 
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John Christopher Knaggs 
Raymond Fred Koestner 
Kenneth Harold Kronlund 
Gerald Alvin Kutz 

William Dearborn Landon 
Ralph Edmund Leonard 
William Lee Linkenhoger 
Theodore Roosevelt Loeschner, Jr. 
Larry Roland Lucas 
Douglas Glen Ludlam, Jr. 
Charles Jennings Luther 
John Macik 

Preston Tyson Maddocks 
Terrell Butler Mallard, Jr. 
Arthur Thomas Martin 
Reginald Hardy Mattox 
William James McClelland 
Thomas James McClung 
Richard Ernest McCoy 
Willard Lee McCullough 
James Eugene McInerney, Jr. 
John Robinson McLemore 
John Edward Milner 
Thomas Willard Moore, Jr. 
John Ross Morgan, Jr. 
Thomas John Murphy 
Gerald Junior Naber 
Emmett Augustus Niblack, Jr. 
Raymond Francis Norton 
Marcus Ray Oliphant 
John Theodore Olson 
Elmer Gordon Pahre 
Robert Don Pajares 

John Edward Panchisin 
James Patrick Paris 
Arthur Carl Peters, Jr. 
Frank T. Pimentel 

John Edward Ralph 
James Horace Reeves 


Davis Charles Rohr 

John Paul Rollston 

Robert Campbell Rounding 
George Lloyd Rule, Jr. 


Robert Nels Shelgren 
William Laurie Shields, Jr. 
Raymond Charles Simmons 
Joseph Searle Simon 
Kenneth Adrian Simonet 


Clyde William Snodgrass 
James Everett Spence, Jr. 
James Harold Sullivan 
Stephen William Swatt 
Robert Bringhurst Tanguy 
James Edward Underwood 
Joseph John Urschel 

Robert Winfield Vining 
William Thomas Waldrop 
Thomas Edward Walls 
Arthur Lake Webster II 
Henry Meadows West 
Edward Higgins White II 
James Richard Wiggins 
Donald Nelson Williamson 
Robert Frederick Curry Winger 
Clinton Harold Winne, Jr. 
James William Woodward, Jr. 
Robert. Donald Woodward 
Charles David Youree, Jr. 


The following-named cadet, United States 
Military Academy, for appointment in the 
Air Force, in the grade of second 
lieutenant, effective June 3, 1952, upon his 
graduation, under the provisions of section 
506, Public Law 381, Eightieth Congress 
(Officer Personnel Act of 1947), subject to 
Physical qualification. Date of rank to be 
—s by the Secretary of the Air 
ce: 


Sherman Lile Webster 
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The following-named midshipmen, United 
States Naval Academy, for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grade of sec- 
ond lieutenant, effective June 3, 1952, upon 
their graduation, under the provisions of sec- 
tion 506, Public Law 381, Eightieth Congress 
(Officer Personnel Act of 1947). Date of rank 
to be determined by the Secretary of the 
Air Force: 


Mark Oliver Abbott 

John Henry Allen 

Mason Evans Anderson 
Warren Randolph Anderson 
Thomas Neil Bakke 

Charles Davison Ballou 

Robert Paul Bartley 

Theodore Henry Beauregard 
Robert Graham Bell 

Francis William Bernier 
Joseph Edward Bower 

James Russell Brickel 

Charles James Bridgman 
Bruce Kilroy Brown 

Charles Waters Bryan 

James William Burch 

Robert Morris Burch 

William Harold Campbell 
Harry Willis Cawthon 
Calbraith Perry Champlin, Jr. 
Allen, Clark, Jr. 

Lawrence Hutchinson Clarke, Jr. 
John Cedric Conover 

Jack Wilbur Cook 

Keith Donald Cordes 

Wendell Ernest Cosner 

James Ronald Crews 

James Britton Crowell, Jr. 
Walter B. Cumbaa 

Edward Eugene Daniels 
Frederic Cornell Davis 

William Alexander Deaton 
John Samuel Degnan 

William John Delaney 
Richard Eduard Denfeld 

Roy Sterling Dickey 

John Charles Dickinson, Jr. 
George Huntington Dimon, Jr. 
Clinton Festus Dodson, Jr. 
Maynard Weston Dow 
William Walton Dunn 
Eugene George Eames 
Donn Fulton Eisele 
Dale Forrest Ellis 
William Herbert Elrod, Jr. 
Maurice Allan Enderle 
Coy Eugene Etheridge, Jr. 
William Ashby Evans, Jr. 
Jean Barry Falgoust 
Keith David Fellerman 
James Elry Fischer 

John Joseph Foley, Jr. 
Karl Morris Friedman 
Paul William Feulling, Jr. 
William Davis Gallinger 
Robert Anson Gay 
George Abraham George 
Richard Geriak 

Charles Walton Giles 
Raymond Francis Girard, Jr. 
Edward Galen Givens, Jr. 
Robert Hinds Gorman 

Jerome William Gottesman 
Walter Lee Gragg, Jr. 

Edward Francis Greer, Jr. 
Donald Alford Griffing 
Santiago Guzman, Jr. 

John Arthur Haaren 

Ronald Farrell Hattin 

Frank William Hauff, Jr. 
Wendell Thomas Hazlett 
William Simpson Henderson, Jr. 
Harold Hayne Hester 

Keete Lockett Hester 

Lester Rolin Hewitt, Jr. 

Carl Boyd Hilland 

Frank Lewis Hines 

Jimmie Scott Honaker 

Jesse Barnes Houston, Jr. 
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Robert Lynn Howell 
William Brenner Hoyt 
Harvison Hunt 

John Edward Hutton, Jr, 
Robert Joseph Isidoro 
Donald Eugene Jensen 
Clarence Louis Johnson 
Paul Wayne Johnson 
Roger Wayne Johnson 
Roy Harding Jordan 
Robert Thomas Joyce. 
Thomas Anthony Julian 
Richard Dwight Kanakanui 
Joseph Eugene Karbus 
William Bernard Kelly 
Richard Elmer Kersteen 
Edwin Harris King, Jr. 
William Leroy Kirk 
Walter Charles Knapp 
George Jerome Kubal 
Maurice Italo Lallement 
David Wall Lang 

Walker Ames Larimer 
James Odo Lay 

Andrew Yves LeMoal 
Edward Jones Leonard 
William Gilmore Lepthien 
George William Lester, Jr. 
James Frederick Link 
Nicholas Arthur Liontas 
William Arthur Lusby, Jr. 
Richard Curtis Lyons 
Victor Kingsland Macomber 
Jean Maurice Marchand 
Joseph Aloysius Markum, Jr. 
Joseph Louis Masi 

Lewis Henry Mason 
Robert Gilbert Mathers 
William Patrick Maughan 
Mack Mauldin, Jr. 
William Burdette Maxson 
David Chapin May, Jr. 
John Henry Mayer 
William Ellsworth McConnell 
Robert Darwin McEvers 


Thomas Carothers McEwen, Jr. 


James Richard McFeeters 
Jack Stanley McKinley 
Francis Harold Miller 
Harry Martin Mitchell 
Richard Vito Monopoli 
Robert Moravec 

Richard Bruce Morrin 
Richard Thomas Mulcahy 
Clarence Nash Munson 
Paul Edward Noell 

John Francis O'Grady 
Marvin Ortiz 

Robert Andrew Owens 
John Irvine Paulk 
Dwight Ernest Payne 
Joseph Pidkowicz 

Joseph Nathaniel Portney 
George Edward Price, Jr. 
Roi Francis Prueher, Jr. 
James Lee Quinn, Jr. 


Michael Louis Sorrentino 
Thomas Patten Stafford 
William Oliver Steele 
John Peter Stephens 
Wendell Berg Stockdale 
Thomas Joseph Stolle 
James Kenneth Streett 
Robert Neal Strickland 
William Anthony Studabaker 
Stanley Runyan Swanson 
Raymond Leroy Tacke 
Oliver Howard Tallman II 
Thomas Melvin Thawley 
Paul Bristol Thompson, Jr. 
George William Todd III 
Charles Robert Troppman 
Erwin Edwin Troske, Jr. 
James Scott Troutman 
Richard Henry Van Bergen 
Charles James Walsh 
Robert Walter Washington 
Carl Robert Webb 

Leland Merritt Welsh 
Jack Williams, Jr. 

David Dale Young 
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The following-named midshipman, United 


Paul Stonebraker MacLafferty 


States Naval Academy, for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grade of second 
lieutenant, effective June 3, 1952, upon his 
graduation, under the provisions of section 
506, Public Law 381, Eightieth Congress 
(Officer Personnel Act of 1947), subject to 
physical qualification. 
determined by the Secretary of the Air Force: 


Date of rank to be 


Subject to physical qualification and sub- 


Ennis F. P. Miller 


CONFIRMATIONS 


ject to designation as a distinguished mili- 
tary graduate, the following-named dis- 
tinguished military student of the Air Force 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force in the grade 
of second lieutenant, with date of rank to be 
determined by the Secretary of the Air Force, 
under the provisions of section 506, Public 
Law 381, Eightieth Congress (Officer Person- 
nel Act of 1947): 


Executive nominations confirmed by 


POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 


Joseph M. Davis, Campo. 
Marcel F. Braquet, Gilroy. 


Richard M. Mollin, Pleasanton. 


KANSAS 
Claude O. Leonard, Richland. 

MAINE 
Harold M. Horne, Dixfield. 


the Senate April 28 (legislative day of 
April 24), 1952: 
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Charles Ferdinand Reichmuth 


Rae Edward Richerson 
Edward Bailey Richter 
James Rodeen 

William Drayton Rottler 
Manuel Patricio Sanchez 
Richard Karl Saxer 


Walter Frederic Schifferli, Jr. 


Ernest Gordon Schultz 
John William Schwartz 
Richard Hilling Scott 
John Richard Sell 
George Edward Severs 
Ronald Glenn Shaw 
Gerald Don Sjaastad 
Lawrence Albert Skantze 
Ferris MacArthur Smith 
James Henry Smith 
Jimmy Lee Smith 

Roy Benjamin Smith 
William Andrew Smith 


Julia B. McNamara, Washington Grove. 


MICHIGAN 
Sylvester F. Dehn, Belding. 


Daniel C. Lamoreaux, Lawton. 
George K. Dechow, Maple City. 
Morienne L. Thatcher, Ravenna. 
Rufus E. Keithly, South Haven. 
Leonard E. Pennanen, Toivola. 
Sherwood F. Sergeant, Vernon. 


MINNESOTA 


Vincent P. Fermoyle, Graceville, 


MISSOURI 
Henry L. Long, Belleview. 
George C. Brammer, La Plata. 
Walter L. White, Jr., Lincoln. 
Robert W. Bell, Nevada. 
Minnie L. Manning, Pineville. 


Elmer S. Workman, Portageville. 
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MONTANA 

Helen M. McCollim, Cascade. 

Humphrey D. Howell, Hungry Horse. 
NEW YORK 

John P. Fallon, Jr., Ardsley-on-Hudson. 

James A. Bonesteel, Cairo. 

Elizabeth C. Paga, Hannacroix, 

Cora F. Davison, Highview. 

Herman J. Misner, Little Falls. 

Donald J. Bosworth, McDonough. 

Steven A. Vamosy, Stamford. 

Andrew J. Mohan, Stillwater. 
OKLAHOMA 

Winfred C. Lister, Hammon. 
TENNESSEE 

Gray E. Vance, Bell Buckle. 

Arthur C. Puckett, Jr., La Vergne. 

James S. Maxwell, Sherwood. 


WASHINGTON 


Velma I. Jennings, Spangle. 
William C. Manly, Jr., White Salmon. 
In THE ARMY 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the pro- 
visions of title V of the Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947: 

To be major generals 

Maj. Gen. Walter Leo Weible, O11308. 

Maj. Gen. Lyman Louis Lemnitzer, 012687. 

Maj. Gen. William Kelly Harrison, Jr., 
05279. 

Maj. Gen. George Leland Eberle, 06613. 

Maj. Gen. William Brooks Bradford, 06661, 

Maj. Gen. Ralph Julian Canine, 07154. 

To be brigadier generals 

Brig. Gen. Patrick Henry Tansey, 09299. 

Brig. Gen. Philip Edward Gallagher, 
011249. 

Maj. Gen. Thomas Joseph Cross, 011431. 

Maj. Gen. Riley Finley Ennis, 011854. 

Brig. Gen. David Ayres Depue Ogden, 
012051. 

Brig. Gen. Frank Otto Bowman, 012090. 

Brig. Gen. John Hamilton Hinds, 012106, 


The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grade indicated under the pro- 
visions of title V of the Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947; 


To be brigadier generals, Medical Corps 


Maj. Gen. Leonard Dudley Heaton, 016960. 
Brig. Gen. Silas Beach Hays, O17803. 


Maj. Gen. Horace Logan McBride, 04430, 
United States Army, for appointment as com- 
mander in chief, Caribbean, with the rank 
of lieutenant general, and as lieutenant gen- 
eral in the Army of the United States, under 
the provisions of sections 504 and 515 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947. 

Lt. Gen. William Henry Harrison Morris, 
Jr., 03102, commander in chief, Caribbean 
(major general, U. S. Army), to be placed on 
the retired list in the grade of lieutenant 
general under the provisions of subsection 
504 (d) of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. 


The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the pro- 
visions of subsection 515 (c) of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947: 

To be major generals 

Brig. Gen. William Henry Abendroth, 
0245799. 

Brig. 
012058, 

Brig. Gen. John Max Lentz, 010343. 

Brig, Gen. Patrick Henry Tansey, 09299. 


Gen. Howard Louis Peckham, 
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z To be brigadier generals 

Col. William Preston Corderman, 016387. 

Col. Waldo Eugene Laidlaw, 016414, 

Col. Willis Small Matthews, 016932. 

Col. William Everett Potter, 017098. 

The officers named herein for appointment 
in the National Guard of the United States 
of the Army of the United States under the 
provisions of section 38 of the National De- 
fense Act as amended. 

To be major generals, the line, to date from 
November 19, 1951 

Maj. Gen. George Francis Ferry, 0184877. 

Maj. Gen. Joseph Alsop Redding, 0126852, 
To be major general, Adjutant General's 

Corps, to date from November 19, 1951 

Maj. Gen. Earle Marian Jones, 0224982. 

To be brigadier general, the line, to date from 
November 20, 1951 

Brig. Gen. Calvin Edward Barry, 0271325, 
To be brigadier general, Adjutant General’s 

Corps, to date from November 19, 1951 

Brig. Gen. John Burris Morris, Jr., 0384787. 


UNITED STATES Am FORCE 
REAPPOINTMENT AS OHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED 

STATES AIR FORCE, WITH RANK OF GENERAL, 

FOR THE PERIOD ENDING JUNE 30, 1953, UNDER 

THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 202 OF THE AIR 

FORCE ORGANIZATION ACT OF 1951 

Gen. Hoyt Sanford Vandenberg, 4A. 

The following officers for appointment to 
the positions indicated under the provisions 
of section 504, Officer Personnel Act of 1947: 
To be commanding general, Strategic Air 

Command, with rank of general 

Gen. Nathan Farragut Twining, 10A. 

To be Vice Chief of Staff, United States Air 
Force, with rank of general 

Gen. Curtis Emerson LeMay, 26A. 

To be Commandant, National War College, 
with rank of lieutenant general 

Lt. Gen. Howard Arnold Craig, 17A. 


In THE Navy 

RETIRED LIST 
Vice Adm. Thomas L. Sprague, United 
States Navy, when retired, to be placed on 
the retired list with the rank of vice admiral. 


The following-named officers of the Navy 
for permanent appointment to the grade in- 
dicated: 

To be rear admirals, line 
Robert L. Dennison Clarence L. C. Atkeson 
Marion E. Murphy Harry Sanders 
Howard E. Orem William B. Ammon 
Sherman R. Clark Roland N. Smoot 


To be rear admiral, Supply Corps 
Charles H. Gillilan 


To be rear admirals, Dental Corps 
Alfred R. Harris Herman P. Riebe 
The following-named officers of the Navy 

for temporary appointment to the grade in- 
dicated, subject to qualification therefor as 
provided by law: 

To be rear admirals, line 
Henry C. Daniel Wallis F. Petersen 
Harold P. Smith Ira H. Nunn 
Thomas C, Ragan Harry B. Temple 
Robert Goldthwaite John C. Daniel 

To be rear admiral, Medical Corps 
Robert M. Gillett 


To be rear admirals, Supply Corps 
Joseph L. Herlihy 
Waiter W. Honaker 
Frederick L. Hetter 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, APRIL 28, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty and ever-gracious God, we 
thank Thee for this new day affording 
us many glorious opportunities for the 
culture of our souls and for heroic en- 
deavor and noble service. 

We humbly confess that we are fre- 
quently baffled and bewildered by the 
mysteries and dilemmas of life, its strug- 
gles and strifes, its tragedies and tribu- 
lations. 

Grant that, as we encounter its stern 
demands and difficulties, there may come 
to us a new nativity of a faith that never 
fails and a courage that never falters. 

Help us to see that if our Nation is to 
be invulnerable and invincible then we 
must not only mobilize our mightiest 
material, weapons, and physical re- 
sources, but, above all, our moral and 
Spiritual forces. 

Hear us in the name of the Captain of 
our Salvation. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, April 25, 1952, was read and ap- 
proved. 


WASHINGTON STATE-FAR EAST IN- 
TERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR, SEAT- 
TLE, WASH. 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
422, to permit articles imported from 
foreign countries for the purpose of ex- 
hibition at the Washington State-Far 
East International Trade Fair, Seattle, 
Wash., to be admitted without payment 
of tariff, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 


There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, etc., That all articles which shall 
be imported from foreign countries for the 
purpose of exhibition at the Washington 
State-Far East International Trade Fair, to 
be held at Seattle, Wash., from September 6 
to September 14, 1952, inclusive, by the 
Washington State-Far East International 
Trade Fair, Inc., a corporation, or for use in 
constructing, installing, or maintaining for- 
eign exhibits at the said trade fair, upon 
which articles there shall be a tariff or cus- 
toms duty, shall be admitted without pay- 
ment of such tariff, customs duty, fees, or 
charges under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall prescribe; but it 
shall be lawful at any time during or with- 
in 3 months after the close of the said trade 
fair to sell within the area of the trade fair 
any articles provided for herein, subject to 
such regulations for the security of the 
revenue and for the collection of import 
duties as the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
prescribe: Provided, That all such articles, 
when withdrawn for consumption or use in 
the United States, shall be subject to the 
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duties, if any, imposed upon such articles by 
the revenue laws in force at the date of their 
withdrawal; and on such articles which shall 
have suffered diminution or deterioration 
from incidental handling or exposure, the 
duties, if payable, shall be assessed accord- 
ing to the appraised value at the time of 
withdrawal from entry hereunder for con- 
sumption or entry under the general tariff 
law: Provided further, That imported articles 
provided for herein shall not be subject to 
any marking requirements of the general 
tariff laws, except when such articles are 
withdrawn for consumption or use in the 
United States, in which case they shall not 
be released from customs custody until prop- 
erly marked, but no additional duty shall 
be assessed because such articles were not 
sufficiently marked when imported into the 
United States: Provided further, That at any 
time during or within 3 months after the 
close of the trade fair, any article entered 
hereunder may be abandoned to the Govern- 
ment or destroyed under customs supervi- 
sion, whereupon any duties on such article 
shall be remitted: Provided further, That 
articles which have been admitted without 
payment of duty for exhibition under any 
tariff law and which have remained in con- 
tinuous customs custody or under a cus- 
toms exhibition bond and imported articles 
in bonded warehouses under the general 
tariff law may be accorded the privilege of 
transfer to and entry for exhibition at the 
said trade fair under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall prescribe: 
And provided further, That the Washington 
State-Far East International Trade Fair, Inc., 
a corporation, shall be deemed, for customs 
purposes only, to be the sole consignee of all 
merchandise imported under the provisions 
of this act, and that the actual and necessary 
customs charges for labor, services, and other 
expenses in connection with the entry, ex- 
amination, appraisement, release, or custody, 
together with the necessary charges for 
salaries of customs officers and employees in 
connection with the supervision, custody of, 
and accounting for, articles imported under 
the provisions of this act, shall be reim- 
bursed by the Washington State-Far East 
International Trade Fair, Inc., a corporation, 
to the Government of the United States 
under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and that receipts 
from such reimbursements shall be deposited 
as refunds to the appropriation from which 
paid, in the manner provided for in section 
524, Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (U. S. C., 
1946 edition, title 19, sec. 1524). 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
joint resolution comes to the House with 
a unanimous report by the Committee 
on Ways and Means. It would permit the 
importation of articles free of duty for 
exhibition at the Washington State-Far 
East International Trade Fair, to be held 
at Seattle, Wash., in September of this 
year. It follows the pattern of previous 
legislation relative to such matters. 

The House joint resolution was or- 
dered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MODIFYING AND EXTENDING AU- 
THORITY OF THE POSTMASTER 
GENERAL TO LEASE QUARTERS 
FOR POST-OFFICE PURPOSES 
Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, by direction 

of the Rules Committee, I call up House 
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Resolution 588 and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 6839) to modify and extend 
the authority of the Postmaster General to 
lease quarters for post-office purposes. That 
after general debate which shall be confined 
to the bill and continue not to exceed 1 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without interven- 
ing motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution makes 
in order consideration of H. R. 6839, 
to modify and extend the author- 
ity of the Postmaster General to 
lease quarters for post-office purposes, 
reported by the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. There was no 
opposition expressed to the granting of 
a rule before the Rules Committee which 
considered the application and I know 
of no opposition to the bill that comes 
from any source. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
like the gentleman from Georgia, I do 
not know of any opposition to the rule. 
My understanding is an amendment will 
be offered to the bill, and I know of no 
other objection to tbe bill. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 6839) to 
modify and extend the authority of the 


Postmaster General to lease quarters for 


post-office purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 6839, with Mr. 
Bottinc in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 22 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation has the 
unanimous approval of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. The bill 
provides that for 10 years following its 
enactment the Post Office Department 
may enter into lease-purchase agree- 
ments for a period of not less than 8 
nor more than 25 years. The Post Office 
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Department under the legislation will be 
required to advertise for bids and title 
to any property acquired will be subject 
to approval of the Attorney General. 
The bill does not disturb the present 
leasing authority of the Post Office De- 
partment. At the present time the Post 
Office Department may enter into rental 
leases for a period not to exceed 20 years, 
and that authority will continue. 

The legislation also does not take the 
place of a Federal building program. 
This program under this lease-purchase 
legislation will be supplementary or com- 
plementary to a Federal building pro- 
gram. In order for a town to qualify for 
a building under this legislation the post 
office in such town must have gross re- 
ceipts of at least $10,000 per year. This 
legislation has been approved by the 
Postmaster General, the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Comptroller 
General, and the Commissioner of Public 
Buildings Administration. 

Today there are 3,271 federally owned 
postal buildings. There are 2,844 first- 
class post offices and of these, 2,250 are 
in federally owned buildings. There are 
5,777 second-class post offices and of 
these second-class offices there are 1,016 
federally owned buildings. 

As you know, there has been no Fed- 
eral building program since 1938. Un- 
der Public Law 105 of the Eighty-first 
Congress in 1949 there was legislation 
passed authorizing the purchase of land 
and preparation of plans for post-office 
buildings throughout the United States. 
Under that legislation there were 103 
sites purchased. Under the legislation 
passed in 1938 there were 132 sites pur- 
chased. If this legislation had been en- 
acted 10 years ago, there would have 
been a great savings to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Today the Post Office Department has 
about 22,000 buildings under rental lease. 
The present cost of the average lease 
each year is about 114% percent of the 
capital investment or the value of the 
property. I say, if this legislation had 
been enacted just after our Federal 
building program stopped in 1938, there 
would have been millions and millions 
of dollars saved to our Government. 

What is the situation today? If the 
Post Office Department leases a build- 
ing, the average rental on that building 
per year is 11% percent of the total cost 
or value of that property. The rental 
the Post Office Department pays today 
includes not only interest on the capital 
investment but also the Department has 
to pay a part of the capital investment 
each year in terms of rent. Now if this 
legislation had been enacted 10 years 
ago, the Department would have ac- 
quired this property at the end of the 
lease and would have had to pay very 
little more if any more than the original 
rental contracts. This is a private-in- 
dustry bill, because the legislation pro- 
vides that the Post Office Department 
will not get title to the property until 
the end of the lease-purchase agreement 
which must be not less than 8 years nor 
more than 25 years. During that period, 
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for instance, if the Post Office Depart- 
ment enters into a lease-purchase agree- 
ment for 25 years, then the lessor or 
owner of the property will continue to 
pay the real-estate taxes on the prop- 
erty and will continue to pay the neces- 
sary insurance on the property through- 
out the period of the lease-purchase 
agreement; whereas if the Government 
took possession immediately, of course, 
there would be no taxes paid on the 
property. 

Commissioner W. E. Reynolds, of the 
Public Buildings Administration, testi- 
fied before our committee that in his 
opinion this legislation is the best piece 
of legislation he has had anything to do 
with in handling this sort of problem. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Wherever it is 
possible to lease property rather than 
build, not only for the purpose of keep- 
ing the property on the tax rolls but also 
to give recognition to the investment of 
private capital, it should be done as ex- 
tensively as possible. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. 
gentleman is exactly correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have followed 
that policy so far as my own congres- 
sional district is concerned by opposing 
the building of federally owned post 
offices in my own district, insisting upon 
the leasing of them, because people get 
their money invested and it keeps the 
property on the tax rolls. I thoroughly 
subscribe to the statement just made by 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. I thank 
the gentleman from Massachusetts for 
his timely observation. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. I yield to 
my distinguished friend from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. I also want to say that 
I opposed the building of a Federal 
building for post office purposes in my 
town because it was better and more 
cheaply handled the other way. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Today 
the total cost of rental leases to the Post 
Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending on June 30, 1951, was $19,626,388, 
If this legislation is enacted, the Depart- 
ment will be able to enter into lease- 
purchase agreements at the same or 
slightly high2r rates than they are to- 
day paying for rental leases. Over a 
period of years this will be a tremendous 
saving amounting to many millions of 
dollars to our Government in the acquisi- 
tion of postal buildings. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. I will 
be glad to yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I wonder if the 
gentleman will tell us whether or not 
under his bill, H. R. 6839, the Congress 
has any jurisdiction whatsoever after 
this bill becomes law relative to rentals 
or the amount that might be paid for 
the construction of a building that is 
going to be used for the Federal Gov- 
ernment? 


The 
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Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Congress 
does control the expenditure of funds 
under this bill through its Appropria- 
tions Committee. First, the Bureau of 
the Budget must approve the funds that 
must be advanced to the Post Office De- 
partment for the lease and acquisition 
of buildings under this program, Then 
the Appropriations Committee and the 
Congress itself must give approval to the 
funds spent under this legislation. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Is not this state- 
ment true: After this bill becomes law, 
because you are entering into an agree- 
ment for a contract, an ownership con- 
tract, if you please, and Congress is re- 
Iinquishing its complete authority, I 
wonder if the gentleman would agree to 
an amendment whereby, before definite 
negotiations are made, some committee 
of Congress will O. K. that negotiation? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. I cannot 
agree to the proposal of my friend from 
Ohio. I think it is not needed, and I 
know that our committee would not have 
the time, the staff, or the opportunity 
to look into and investigate each lease- 
purchase agreement under this legisla- 
tion. Besides this is an administrative 
matter to be handled by the Post Office 
Department. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I recognize the 
functions of the gentleman’s committee, 
but I might call to his attention that we 
do have a standing committee of this 
House known as the Public Works Com- 
mittee, which has a Subcommittee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. Prior to 
this legislation that committee has 
always had jurisdiction and given con- 
sideration to these matters. I am fear- 
ful should the gentleman’s bill be passed 
Congress is relinquishing its authority. 
It gives a blank check which we must 
adhere to. I hope the gentleman, if his 
committee does not want to, will agree 
to an amendment that might be offered 
that the Public Works Committee of 
Congress will have final jurisdiction on 
these leases, especially over a certain 
amount of money. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennesseee. Cer- 
tainly, the gentleman from Ohio does 
not insist that the Committee on Public 
Works has jurisdiction of the leasing of 
buildings which are to be used Strictly 
for the purposes of the Post Office De- 
partment? 

Mr. McGREGOR. The gentleman 
from Ohio does say that the Committee 
on Public Works has control over the 
physical operations, the construction of 
the buildings—not of the leasing or 
rental which comes under the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee headed by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. But the con- 
struction of the buildings does come 
under that category because private cap- 
ital is going to build the buildings, then 
the Government in turn will own them. 
I say that some committee of the Con- 
gress, whether it be the committee of 
the gentleman from Tennessee, or the 
committee of the gentleman from Ohio, 
should have some authority rather than 
to give a blank check to any department 
of our Government. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. I am 
sorry I cannot agree with the position 
taken by the gentleman from Ohio. 
Today the Congress has control over the 
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leasing of post-office buildings through 
its Committee on Appropriations, and 
Congress must approve appropriations 
for the leasing of post-office buildings. 

This legislation provides for leasing 
with the right to purchase, and Congress 
will exercise the same control over funds 
spent for lease-acquisition agreements 
as it has today over funds for leasing. 
As I said before, the Post Office Depart- 
ment this year is paying over $19,000,000 
for leasing buildings. Does the Congress 
today look into each lease that the Post 
Office Department makes? Why today 
the Government has 22,000 buildings 
under lease? Do you think the Congress 
or any committee thereof is going to take 
the time to examine and scrutinize and 
investigate each particular lease of the 
Post Office Department? This is only an 
extension of our present lease-making 
arrangements so the Government will 
not only be able to lease the property, 
but will have the right to acquire the 
property. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Tennessee about the 
terms of the lease on page 2 of the bill, 
on lines 17 and 18, which states, “the 
terms of which shall not be less than 8 or 
more than 25 years.” It has been my 
understanding that heretofore the Post 
Office Department could not make a lease 
for a term longer than 1 year, unless by 
special act of the Congress. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Oh, no. 

Mr. BUSBEY. What was the think- 
ing behind that provision of not less than 
8 or more than 25 years? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. I beg to 
disagree with my friend on the state- 
ment that the Post Office Department can 
only lease a building for 1 year without 
express approval of the Congress. The 
Post Office Department today has the au- 
thority to lease buildings for not more 
than 20 years, and the majority of the 
leases of the Post Office Department to- 
day ard from 10 to 15 years, and about 5 
percent of them run the full 20 years. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Perhaps I should have 
stated the question in a different way, to 
the effect that the Post Office Depart- 
ment has the right of canceling the lease 
at the end of 1 year. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. That is 
not correct. The Post Office Department 
may only arbitrarily cancel a lease where 
it is determined that the leased quarters 
are unfit for further occupancy by the 
Department. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Does the enactment 
of the bill mean that on the subject of 
public buildings, the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works of the House will lose all juris- 
diction of all public buildings in the 
future? 

1 MURRAY of Tennessee. 
all. 


Not at 
I understand there is a companion 


bill, which will be taken up after this 
bill, which relates to all public buildings 
except those buildings used strictly for 
postal purposes. 

Mr. DONDERO. May I inquire fur- 
ther of the distinguished chairman as to 
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one more item? There are two words 
in this bill, “lease” and “purchase.” Does 
the Post Office Department now have 
the jurisdiction to go out and buy build- 
ings for post-office purposes? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. It does 
not. 

Mr, DONDERO. This will give them 
that jurisdiction? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. That is 
right, by a lease-purchase agreement. It 
will give them the right to lease and 
purchase by one agreement or contract. 

Mr. DONDERO. So this is something 
new in the way of legislation? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. That is 
correct, and this is legislation that 
should have been enacted years ago, and 
I say advisedly that this legislation will 
save millions and millions of dollars in 
the future, if it is enacted. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I would like to ex- 
plain the point raised by the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Donpero]. At the 
present time Government buildings can 
be leased with a rental of not to ex- 
ceed 15 percent per year of the fair value 
of the building. This does not change 
that in any way, but wherever a lease 
can be made for less than 15 percent— 
15 percent or less—on a rental basis, at 
the end of the term of that lease the 
building is automatically transferred to 
the Government of the United States— 
in this case the Post Office Department. 
They will acquire title for the Govern- 
ment for that building. It has not used 
any money in addition to the regular 
rental allowance that is now lost, and it 
does not require any extra appropria- 
tion over the rental arrangement which 
is now permitted under the law. There- 
fore, it is not a purchase in the sense of 
purchasing property with appropriated 
money. It is the application of rental 
moneys in lieu of the purchase price. 

Mr. DONDERO. That is, if the rental 
is 15 percent of the purchase price of the 
building. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Then, the owner- 
ship would occur in 8 years. But the 
bill provides that it could be made on 
the basis of 12 years, and possibly pay 
only 8 or 9 percent on a lease as long as 
25 years. In other words, it would save 
over the present arrangement and over 
a period of time allow them to acquire 
title at less than the straight purchase 
price. 

Mr. DONDERO. It is rather difficult 
for me to understand how your commit- 
tee obtained jurisdiction of this subject 
when all public-building matters come 
before the Committee on Public Works, 
especially when you go into the buying 
of property. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has again 
expired. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself three addi- 
tional minutes. 

Our Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee has jurisdiction of this legislation 
because it involves leases primarily, with 
a purchase agreement. The Committee 
on Public Works has no jurisdiction or 
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control over leases, as the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service has sole 
jurisdiction over rental leases of the Post 
Office Department. Under this bill the 
money will be paid yearly by the Post 
Office Department through appropria- 
tions authorized by the Congress. 

Our committee went into this legisla- 
tion very carefully. We had extensive 
hearings. Every member of the com- 
mittee was strongly for this legislation, 
and, as I said before, the Postmaster 
General endorsed it. The Comptroller 
General enthusiastically approved it. 
The Bureau of the Budget approved it. 
The Commissioner of Public Buildings 
Administration came before our com- 
mittee and approved it. The Bureau of 
the Budget says it is a sound piece of 
legislation. Our Comptroller General, 
Lindsay Warren, in whom we have great 
confidence, said that this bill would 
make possible substantial economies. 

Now, what is the situation today? 
Let us take a capital investment of $100,- 
000 for a building leased by the Post Of- 
fice Department. The Department pays 
11% percent per year rental for that 
building. That is $11,500 a year over a 
period of 10, 15, or 20 years. What hap- 
pens at the end of the lease? You will 
find that the lessor wants greatly in- 
creased rent. He is not satisfied with 
his present compensation, because the 
value of his property has materially in- 
creased during the life of the lease. If 
we have a lease-purchase agreement, 
the Department can obtain this property 
at very little cost, if any, over what it is 
costing to rent that property today, 
through 10, 15, or 20-year leases. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I am in accord 
with the general principles of the bill. 
I recognize that the various department 
heads are in accord with the bill, but is 
it not true that some of these depart- 
ment heads have no objection whatsoever 
to Congress keeping control of the ex- 
penditures? 

Under this bill—and is this not cor- 
rect?—on page 3 you give authority to 
enter into contracts for the rental or 
construction of property and you are by- 
passing a law that we passed here, Pub- 
lic Law 105, wherein we certified that 
each Member of Congress would have a 
post office constructed in his district; 
you are simply bypassing that, because 
you give authority to the Postmaster 
General where he wants to, to build a 
post office. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has again 
expired. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself four additional 
minutes. 

If the gentleman will read the first 
section of the bill he will see that it pro- 
vides that it is the purpose of this act 
to supplement existing provisions of law 
for the leasing of buildings and to pro- 
vide authorization for the acquisition by 
the Postmaster General of such build- 
ings through the execution of lease- 
purchase agreements. 
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Mr. McGREGOR. You are supple- 
menting Public Law 105. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. It states 
further that it is not the intention of the 
Congress that the program authorized by 
this act shall constitute a substitute for 
or a replacement of any program for the 
construction by the United States of 
such structures as may be required from 
time to time by the postal service. In 
other words, if this legislation is enacted 
you will still have your permanent Fed- 
eral building program and you will also 
have your lease-purchase agreements, 
as well as your leasing or rental au- 
thority 

Mr. McGREGOR. I think the gen- 
tleman himself still wants Congress to 
retain its rights. But let me ask this 
specific question: Is it not possible under 
this legislation for the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to enter into a contract with any 
group of individuals for them to con- 
struct and build, and the Postmaster 
General never comes back to the Con- 
gress to get further authorization? Is 
not that the fact? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. My 
friend must remember that the Post- 
master General must come before, first, 
the Bureau of the Budget, then the 
House Committee on Appropriations 
each year for funds to be spent under 
this bill, and the Congress itself must 
approve the expenditure of funds under 
this bill. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of California. The Post- 
master General today has the right to 
enter into such an agreement without 
coming back to the Congress; this merely 
continues it and makes it possible for 
the Government to get some equity out 
of all this lease money it is continuing 
to spend. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Is not the 
primary purpose of this bill, however, to 
aid the construction of post offices? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. It is the 
purpose of this bill to lease-purchase ex- 
isting or new buildings which may be 
built. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Does not 
the gentleman believe that the Congress 
should have more of a check over the ac- 
tual construction, over these actual 
agreements by making them subject to 
the review of the committee that han- 
dies public buildings? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. I may 
say to the gentleman from Mississippi 
that the Post Office Department will not 
construct—that is, it will not contract for 
the actual construction of these build- 
ings. In many instances insurance com- 
panies, banks, and trust companies will 
be interested in entering into lease-pur- 
chase agreements with the Post Office 
Department and they will be the ones 
who will enter into an agreement with 
some contractor for the erection of the 
building. The Post Office Department 
will not deal directly with the contractor, 
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Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. Every bank in the 
country has money to lend today. Is it 
not a fact that whenever one of these 
buildings will be built the local banks 
and local lending agencies are very apt to 
want to buy this paper? 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Cer- 
tainly, and, also, you will find in the case 
of many second-class offices in some 
towns there are public-spirited citizens 
who are interested in getting a new post 
office building. They will meet together 
and raise the capital for the building and 
then contract for the erection of the 
building; and then the Post Office De- 
partment will enter into a lease-purchase 
agreement. This is a different situation 
from the Post Office Department’s con- 
tracting directly for the construction of a 
building. This is sound, meritorious 
legislation, and I hope it will pass 
unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Tennessee has consumed 24 min- 
utes. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kansas is recognized. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
it would seem that practically all of the 
discussion we have had thus far on this 
bill relates to the question of the juris- 
diction of the committee presenting it 
and not so much with regard to the 
merits of the bill. I believe I can under- 
stand the feeling of members of a com- 
mittee who feel this legislation should 
have been submitted to their committee. 
The Public Works Committee members, 
or part of them may have a feeling that 
perhaps our committee may be in- 
truding a little bit on their authority or 
jurisdiction. I hardly think so. The 
legislation was assigned to our commit- 
tee in regular order and certainly with- 
out request of any member of it. 

The Postmaster General presently has 
the authority to lease buildings for post- 
office purposes. He has had that au- 
thority for a long time. This legis- 
lation would authorize the Postmaster 
General, under certain restrictions and 
conditions to have option to purchase 
such buildings and apply the rent on 
the purchase price of the buildings. 
There is nothing strange or unusual 
about that. 

One member of the Public Works Com- 
mittee would have you believe that they 
would keep their finger on these build- 
ings and watch how they are being built 
and all that sort of thing. This is not 
a part of the regular building program 
of the Post Office Department. These 
are buildings constructed by private 
owners and built by contractors or build- 
ers for the private owner of the property. 

I repeat again all we do here is allow 
the Post Office Department to enter pur- 
chase contracts for buildings that are 
built by private industry. The Post Of- 
fice Department is permitted to apply 
these rental payments on purchase con- 
tracts in lieu of rent. 

If the legislation is right, we should 
support it. If you do not think it is 


right, if you do not want to pass this 
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kind of legislation, that is something 
else. I believe the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee does have jurisdic- 
tion over the legislation. But let us not 
quarrel about that. The legislation is 
here. Is it right or is it wrong? That 
is the question. 

I do not believe the Public Works Com- 
mitee would do any more in the way of 
supervision than the committee present- 
ly in charge of this legislation. 

The House Committee on Public 
Works would have nothing to do with 
the construction of these leased build- 
ings. As I said before, they are not 
built by the Government. With respect 
to expenditure of funds—that is matter 
within the jurisdiction of the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House. 

I suggest you read the statement of 
the Comptroller General. I have great 
confidence in the opinion of Hon, Lind- 
say Warren, Comptroller General of the 
United States. He believes millions of 
dollars can be saved to the people of this 
country by reason of the enactment of 
this measure. 

If this legislation is right, let us vote 
for it; if it is wrong, vote against it, 
Consider it on its merits and not with 
regard to matters of committee juris- 
diction. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut, one of the 
valued members of our committee. 

Mr. SADLAK. As a matter of fact, 
the bill could have been passed by 
unanimous consent but the committee 
thought it was more important to have 
it brought up in the regular way, have 
a rule on it, so that we could fully de- 
bate it? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes. The gen- 
tleman and I agreed that is the way it 
should be handled. It should be com- 
pletely debated. I may say too that 
there is a great demand for the ap- 
proval of this legislation. I know of no 
one who expressed opposition to this 
measure when it was considered by our 
committee. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio who is one of the 
hard-working and painstaking members 
of the House Committee on Public 
Works. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I am sure my dis- 
tinguished friend from Kansas wants to 
be perfectly fair. There is a question of 
jurisdiction, but let us forget the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Now the ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McGREGOR. Is it not true that 
section 3 of the bill gives the Postmaster 
General the authority to enter into 
agreements and he is authorized to bring 
about the development and the improve- 
ment of any land purchased by the Unit- 
ed States for postal purposes, including 
the demolition of obsolete and outmoded 
structures situated thereon? In other 
words, this gives the Postmaster General 
the right to go into an area and con- 
struct a new building, if necessary. I 
am for the general principle, but I think 
this legislation should come back to the 
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gentleman’s own committee. I am in 
agreement with the general purposes, 
but do not let us give a blank check. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Now I yield for 
a question to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Ihave two ques- 
tions I would like to ask the gentleman, 
to be sure that I am correct in my in- 
terpretation of this piece of what seems 
to me to be meritorious legislation. Am 
Icorrect in assuming that by the passage 
of this bill the United States Government 
will get additional post office facilities 
with private industry putting up capital 
for the time being, that is, for the dura- 
tion of the lease, and all the Government 
will be paying will be the rental? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. That is the real 
purpose of the bill? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman 
is correct. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. My next ques- 
tion deals with this wording: “Lease- 
purchase agreement.” I find nothing in 
the bill that specifies whether or not 
the price to be paid by the Government 
at the termintaion of the 8- or 25-year 
lease period is to be fixed at the time 
the lease is entered into or left to be 
determined at the expiration of the lease 
and after the Government has paid all 
of the rental. Let me follow through 
and explain my question. Suppose the 
Government leased a post office that is 
worth, we will say, $250,000 for 25 years, 
payable $10,000 per year. At the end of 
25 years the Government would have 
paid $250,000, or the value of the prop- 
erty. My question is: At that time, 
however, at the end of 25 years, does the 
Government still have to pay another 
$250,000? Does it have to pay any speci- 
fied amount, and, if so, is that amount 
determined at the time the lease is en- 
tered into or at the time of the termina- 
tion of the lease? 

Mr. REES of Kansas, 
lease is entered into. 

Mr, CUNNINGHAM. At the time the 
lease is entered into? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is correct. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. It does not say 
so in the bill. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It is a con- 
tract-lease purchase. The agreement 
would contain the purchase price. 

Mr, CUNNINGHAM. That is right; 
it is a contract-purchase agreement. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is right. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Are you defi- 
nitely sure that the lease is to fix the 
purchase price at the end of 25 years, and 
if so, how much is it to be in excess of 
the rental? ‘ 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It is expected 
that the payments during the period of 
of years would pay the entire purchase 
price by the Government. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. That is the 
question I wanted to ask. Then the 
value of the building is determined at 
the time the lease is entered into and 
the rental payments are based upon that 
value, 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I thank the 
gentleman. 


At the time the 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFTIELD. I think if the gen- 
tleman from Iowa will study the lan- 
guage contained at the bottom of page 
2 of the post office bill, he will see the 
following terms. At the bottom of page 
2, line 22, it reads: 

Such terms and conditions shall include 
provision for the application to the purchase 
price agreed upon therein of rental payments 
made thereunder. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. 
right. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Under present law 
there is a provision that rental payments 
cannot be made in excess of 15 percent 
of the fair value of a building, and 
therefore—— 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I thank the 
gentleman, but he still has not answered 
my question, and it revolves around the 
word “application.” You apply the 
rental payments on the purchase price, 
but do the rental payments at the end 
of the 8- or 25-year period take up the 
entire purchase price, or will there be a 
balance left at the end of the 25-year 
period for the Government to pay? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. That is exactly 
my point, and you brought it out in the 
word “application.” 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The latitude be- 
tween the 8 and 25 years is that you 
are allowed to pay 15 percent, and if you 
did so, you would make the lease for 8 
years. However, if you made the lease 
for a longer period of 20 years you could 
make much less yearly rental payments 
than now made by the Post Office De- 
partment. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I understand 
that the time is really immaterial. The 
question is the amount of the payments 
and the value that the Government has 
to pay, and what I am concerned about, 
is the Government going to end up at 
the end of the lease period, whether it 
be 8 or 15 or 25 years, and still have a 
substantial amount of cash to pay over 
and above the rental payments. I say 
the bill is not clear on that point. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
distinguished chairman of our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. May I 
say to the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa in answer to his inquiry that he 
gave an estimate of a building that 
,would cost $250,000, that is, the capital 
investment. Today the Post Office is 
paying an average rental of 1144 percent 
per year, which rental over a period of 
20 years would amount to $550,000 on 
the cost of that building. This bill would 
amortize the rental and the total pur- 
chase price, all together in a lump sum, 
over the period of the lease, whether 20 
or 25 years, and it would be divided 
into 20 equal payments if the lease ran 
for 20 years. 

Today, unfortunately, the Post Office 
Department is having to pay in the form 
of rent under these leases a part of the 
capital investment when it pays 11½ 
percent. It is believed that by these 
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purchase agreements over 20 or 25 years 
the payment per year will not amount 
to any more or slightly more than the 
present rental lease. At the end of that 
time the Government will own the 
property. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I understand it 
is something like buying a home under 
contract. You are letting the rent pay 
for your property and you eventually 
own it. But my question still is this, and 
there is no answer to it by anyone and 
it is not clear in the bill. It goes right 
back to the question of the gentleman 
from Ohio, that under this bill it will be 
up to the Postmaster General or those 
appointed by him to determine the kind 
of lease, whether the rental payments 
will pay the entire principal during the 
period, or whether at the end of the pe- 
riod there will still be a cash balance for 
the Government to pay. I say there is 
nothing in this bill that protects the 
Government on that. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. The 
total rental and the cost of the building 
will be amortized over a period of 20 
years if the lease is 20 years, and the pay- 
ments will be the same each year. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. That is what 
the gentleman is assuming under the 
definition of purchase-agreement, but it 
is not in the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to my 
distinguished friend from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The objec- 
tive sought in the present bill is that of 
procuring Federal buildings to satisfy 
the needs of the Post Office Department 
throughout the country. I wonder 
whether the committee took into con- 
sideration the needs of other agencies of 
Government and their housing require- 
ments, and why we cannot treat all the 
agencies of Government on a similar 
basis as far as fixing Federal policy with 
respect to the procurement of office 
space is concerned. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am informed 
a bill is on the calendar to be considered 
following this one dealing with that sub- 
ject matter. Our committee has juris- 
diction only to deal with Post Office 
matters. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Why can- 
not the committee defer the measure 
here and let us adopt general legislation 
that will have equal application to all 
agencies of the Government? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The Postmas- 
ter General presently has authority to 
execute these leases. That legislation is 
a somewhat different situation. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. But he does 
not have the authority to purchase; that 
is vested in the General Services. So 
you are taking General Services out of 
the housing business and placing it in 
the Post Office Department. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I do not quite 
agree with the gentleman. This legis- 
lation really permits payments that go 
largely for rents to be applied on the 
purchase of the buildings. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from New Mexico, 
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Mr. DEMPSEY. Does the gentleman 
want this House to believe that paying 
the present rental for the buildings you 
are occupying over a period of 20 or 30 
or 40 years is going to give you those 
buildings without any additional pay- 
ments? 

Mr. REES of Kansas, They may not 
be the present rentals, but they can agree 
on a rental rate. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Would you not have 
to raise that rental to amortize the build- 
ing and to pay the Federal taxes which 
are being paid now? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The bill pro- 
vides that payments shall not be more 
than 15 percent of purchase price. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It is going to be twice 
the present rental or more because you 
have to buy the property and you have 
to pay the taxes during the time you are 
using the building. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. SCUDDER. The gentleman from 
New Mexico has asked about the same 
question I was going to ask. As I see this 
program, it is strictly a lease-purchase 
contract. In other words, this is like any 
other contract of sale. You are not 
going to buy the property, it is not going 
to be acquired, and you are going to save 
the rent because they are going to add 
rent, interest, taxes, and amortization to 
the entire thing. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. All right; there 
is nothing wrong with that, is there? 

Mr. SCUDDER. Well, you are buying 
property now. You are making pur- 
chases; you are not making leases. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It may be con- 
sidered option to purchase with rental 
payments applied on the purchase price 
of the property. The gentleman knows 
it is done in private business. 

Mr. SCUDDER. This is a purchase 
and not a lease. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The Govern- 
ment enters into option agreement to 
buy the property with understanding 
that rentals will be considered as pay- 
ments on the purchase of the property. 
Payments are not more than 15 percent 
of the purchase price each year. 

Mr. SCUDDER. It is a purchase. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It is a lease 
with agreement to purchase. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I direct the 
gentleman’s attention to page 4, section 
7, of the bill, and sections 355 and 3709 
of the revised statutes. Does that not 
provide that this lease-purchase agree- 
ment shall be on a competitive basis? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It certainly 
does. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. And does 
it not follow that the Postmaster General 
is compelled to get competitive bids 
under this lease-purchase arrangement, 
as provided in section 7? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is right. 
That is included in this legislation. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman, a former member of the 
House Committee on Post Office. He is 
quite familiar with this problem. 

Mr. MASON. Under present law, they 
can rent up to 15 percent of the value of 
the property. Under present custom, on 
an average they are renting up to 1142 
percent of the value of the property. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is correct. 

Mr. MASON. This bill, as I see it, says 
if we apply this lease-purchase arrange- 
ment, we can go up to 15 percent just 
as we can now, but 9 percent of it per- 
haps will be applied on the purchase, and 
6 percent will be applied on the rental, 
and we will own the building at the end 
of a certain time. I think that is very 
plain, and clear, and it is a business 
proposition. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I think the gen- 
tleman, as usual, has made a very clear 
statement. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman, the ranking 
member of that great Committee on 
Public Works. 

Mr. DONDERO. Who pays the taxes 
on the property during the period that 
this lease-purchase arrangement is in 
operation? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Under the con- 
tract, I assume the taxes would be in- 
cluded and would be paid as it goes along. 

Mr. DONDERO. Does the Govern- 
ment pay the ‘taxes, or does the owner 
of the property, or the holder of the deed 
pay the taxes? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. If the contract 
provides that the holder of the deed pay 
the taxes, then, of course, he would pay. 
It depends upon the terms of the con- 
tract. I would say that the Government, 
in order to protect itself, would want to 
include the payment of the taxes in the 
payments made to the owner of the 
building. 

Mr. DONDERO. Then that has to be 
provided in the bill. That is not provided 
in the bill. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It would be a 
regular contract. The gentleman is a 
great lawyer. Iam sure he has prepared 
a good many of these contracts of pur- 
chase on homes and other buildings. 
The buyer would include payment on 
taxes, as part of the purchase price only. 
This, in order to protect himself against 
delinquent taxes. 

Mr. DONDERO. And the buyer pays 
the taxes. 

Mr. REES of Kansas, Mr. Chairman, 
as has been presented by the chairman 
of our committee, this bill provides that 
for 10 years following its enactment the 
Post Office Department may make con- 
tracts for the leasing of property for 
postal purposes which provide that be- 
fore or at the end of the lease period title 
to the property shall vest in the United 
States. These leases may be made for 
periods of not less than 8 years nor more 
than 25 years. The Department will be 


required to advertise for bids, and the 
titles will be subject to the approval of 
the Attorney General in the same man- 
‘ner as other property acquisitions. 

As a simple analogy, this will provide 
a Government building program on much 


institute at this time. 
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the same basis as the average citizen 
purchases a home. It is expected, of 
course, that by virtue of the very size of 
the program for such a vast enterprise 
as the postal service the Government 
will be able to obtain the money with 
which these buildings are constructed at 
a low rate. From the standpoint of the 
local communities it will have the ad- 
vantage of retaining the property on the 
local tax rolls until such time as the lease 
period has expired and the Government 
obtains title to the property. 

I have been impressed by the testi- 
mony before our committee of the need 
for this program. At the same time I 
believe it should be emphasized that this 
does not replace a Federal building pro- 
gram which we are not in a position to 
Neither does it 
replace the regular leasing authority of 
the Post Office Department where it can 
be shown it is more economical to rent 
than to use the lease-purchase agree- 
ment. If this added authority is used 
wisely, it must result in a substantial 
Savings to the Government. Certainly 
it should not be used where there is a 
possibility the Government will expe- 
rience a loss. 

In my judgment, it is clear that the 
Federal Government has under lease to- 
day buildings for which they have paid 
several times the total value of the build- 
ings. Had these particular structures 
originally been the subject of lease-pur- 
chase agreements, the Federal Govern- 
ment would now own this property and 
would not be faced with a succession of 
leases at increased rates for the same 
property. Furthermore, we would have 
the advantage of having buildings con- 
structed under private ownership and 
under private contract. 

I am in favor of safeguarding this leg- 
islation to prevent any abuses that might 
result in its approval. There is no one 
who wants to safeguard expenditure of 
funds more than I do. I hope that it will 
not be so encumbered with amendments 
and rules and regulations as to make 
it unworkable. 


— I do think this legislation, if properly 


administered, could be the means of 
saving millions of dollars for the tax- 
payers of this country. Under this leg- 
islation, money now being expended on 
rentals could be applied on the purchase 
of the buildings occupied for post-office 
use. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentlewoman from, New York [Mrs. Sr. 
GEORGE]. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this legislation because 
it seems to me it is abundantly clear it 
is in the interests of economy and is 
sound business as well. We have heard 
a great deal on the floor of the House 
about the prerogatives that this meas- 
ure is going to give to the Postmaster 
General. I would like to have you look 
at it in a different light, if you will, be- 
cause I have a notable example of it in 
my own district. I happen to have a 
town in Delaware County, which is a 
small country town, where the Scintilla 
works are now established. The Scin- 
tilla works make the magnetos for prac- 
tically every airplane that we have in 
our Armed Forces, It is a tremendous 
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factory and a tremendous business. 
They are working for the defense pro- 
gram night and day. Asa result, the lit- 
tle post office of the village of Sidney is 
entirely and completely inadequate. As 
you know, it has long been the custom 
during the war emergency for the Gov- 
ernment not to put up a new building; 
in fact, it is very difficult to get a new 
building. Yet this little village needs 
one and needs it urgently. They them- 
selves are anxious and able to put up the 
building which they in turn could lease 
and finally sell to the Government un- 
der this bill, H. R. 6839. 

The village of Sidney is not alone in 
this. There are villages all over the 
country, I am sure, that are in a like 
predicament. Private capital would 
build the building, lease it to the Govern- 
ment, and in due course get its money 
back, and the Government would own 
the property. It seems to me that those 
of us who do believe in private enterprise 
and free enterprise should welcome such 
a measure. I know that many of the 
towns and villages in the country would 
also welcome this measure. It seems to 
me it deserves the wholehearted support 
of the House. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I assume the gen- 
tlewoman has found in her district the 
difficulty that some of us have found; 
that is, that private interests cannot get 
interested in building such buildings to 
lease to the Government because they 
have to be built in a certain way, and 
when the Government is through with 
them they cannot lease them to anybody 
else. So, therefore, it is difficult to ob- 
tain the interest of private enterprise in 
building such buildings. I know that 
some years ago that matter was dis- 
cussed in the Post Office Department Ap- 
propriation Committee hearings, and the 
Postmaster General said then that they 
could not enter into this kind of a pur- 
chase program which we suggested 
ought to be done, because we have no 
law which would authorize them to do 
that. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. The gentleman 
is entirely correct, and I am sure he has 
found this to be the case in his district, 
just as many of us have. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Do J understand that 
under existing law there is no authority 
to lease any property? If a building is to 
be built for a post office in the commu- 
nity the property must be purchased, 
under the present law? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Under the pres- 
ent law the Government can lease but 
not purchase. 

Mr. KEATING. Can they lease under 
the present law? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Oh, they can 
lease under the present law, and they do 
lease, but this would allow them to lease 
and purchase. In other words, the 
money going toward the rent would go 
toward the purchase of the building, in 
the final analysis. 
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Mr. KEATING. The purpose of this 
bill is to authorize an arrangement 
whereby they can do both at the same 
time? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Exactly. As it is 
now they may lease for many years and 
then the building would be thrown back 
on the community and that would be the 
end of it. Under this bill, at the end of 
8 or 25 years, the Government would be- 
come the owner, and the amount paid on 
the lease would go toward the purchase. 

Mr. KEATING. But this bill would 
not require them to enter into that kind 
of an arrangement? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. No. It would 
merely permit them to do so. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I would like to com- 
pliment the committee for bringing this 
bill in, as districts such as the one that 
I now represent, which is soon to be di- 
vided into three districts, has suffered 
from such a rapid rise in population that 
the post office space now available is 
wholly inadequate. This is the only way 
I can see in which it can be remedied. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his contribution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from New York has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield the gentlewoman one additional 
minute. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I think it is safe 
to say that in many instances the grow- 
ing businesses in many localities have far 
outstripped the facilities that we have in 
these smaller towns and even in many of 
the cities. This bill, in an economical 
and businesslike way, would make it pos- 
sible for the Post Office Department to 
keep pace with the growth of the coun- 


try. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The old program of 
putting one post office in each congres- 
sional district every so often does not 
meet the needs of the communities in 
any way whatsoever. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. By no means. I 
might also say that the old rather slap- 
happy way of doing it has given the Post- 
master General a great deal of power in 
giving those post offices preeminence 
where he wants to put them. It has 
made these post-office buildings a po- 
litical football, so to speak. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. MCGREGOR]. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, first 
I want to clear up one statement: I am 
heartily in accord with the intent of 
this legislation; but if this bill is passed 
as it is presented to us now the Post- 
master General will be the biggest con- 
tractor in the United States and we will 
have no jurisdiction over his construc- 
tion and leasing activities whatsoever. 

I call attention to section 3: It is au- 
thorized to bring about the development 
and improvement of any land purchased 
by the United States and includes the 
demolition of obsolete and outmoded 
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structures situated thereon. Under ex- 
isting law the Postmaster General can 
lease; yes, he can lease property. But 
under this bill, Mr. Chairman, he is given 
the opportunity to construct and pur- 
chase. 

I am in favor of the very intent of 
this legislation, but let us put a little 
governing power and make it so that be- 
fore the Postmaster General can enter 
into final agreement the Department 
must come back to some committee of 
the Congress. I do not care whether it 
is the Public Works Committee, the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures, or the Commit- 
tee on Post Office; but I do think this 
Congress should not give to the Post- 
master General or any other department 
head the authority to proceed and enter 
into building agreements amounting to 
billions of dollars’ worth of property 
without consulting Congress or some 
committee of Congress. Let us retain 
our powers and our responsibility. 

I hope later on to submit an amend- 
ment and I will leave it to this Com- 
mittee to decide whether you want the 
Public Works Committee, the Expendi- 
tures Committee, or the Post Office Com- 
mittee, or any other committee of Con- 
gress to be consulted by the Postmaster 
General. Let us not give authority to 
any Postmaster General to go out in any 
community, whether it is Republican or 
Democrat and say: “I am going to build 
an $80,000 building and pay for it under 
the rental proposal.” That proviso of ap- 
plying rental payments to purchase price 
is good, but let the Congress retain its 
right to determine where these build- 
ings are to be constructed and let us 
look at the contracts; certainly that is 
our prerogative and our duty as Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is not 
that exactly what the Armed Services 
Committee did in the matter of Armed 
Services lease or purchase contracts? 

Mr. McGREGOR. It is exactly the 
same principle; the Armed Services 
Committee retained the right to examine 
the contracts proposed to be entered into 
by the armed services. I cannot under- 
sand why members of this committee 
would not be willing for the Congress to 
retain the right to say where these build- 
ings shall be constructed and how. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What 
we have been doing up to this time is 
to give authority without anyone's ex- 
amining into what was done under it, 
only to find out later that under the ex- 
cess of temptation we come along and 
hold a hearing and develop the fact that 
they have thrown away millions and 
millions of dollars. 

Mr. McGREGOR. My people want 
Congress to retain the right of looking at 
such contracts. As I say, I favor the 
principle of this legislation, but I still 
think the Congress should keep its hand 
on the purse strings. 
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Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the bill 
H. R. 6839 for the simple reason that I 
believe it is an answer to the log jam that 
has developed within the last 15 years in 
this country due to the fact that Con- 
gress has not taken the steps necessary 
to keep the facilities of the Post Office 
Department adequate to the constantly 
increasing burden placed upon them. 
I refer specifically to my own district, the 
city and county of Denver. 

There is at the present time a post 
office and annex facilities in Denver 
whereby the Postmaster General is com- 
pelled to enter into leasing agreement. 
Because of that he has paid in rentals 
far in excess of the cost and value of the 
buildings which, if applied to the pur- 
chase of the buildings, would have made 
them Federal property by now with title 
in the United States Government. 

The gentleman from Ohio makes spe- 
cific reference to the proposition that 
we turn the Postmaster General loose to 
enter into contracts for the construction 
of these buildings. I want to direct his 
attention to the provision on page 4 of 
this bill which requires that he must 
comply with section 355 and section 3709 
of the Revised Statutes as amended. 
These have the effect of requiring him to 
do this on a competitive basis. So I do 
not feel we are giving him carte blanche 
authority whereby he may walk out and 
enter into any and every kind of agree- 
ment he wants to for the purchase of 
these post offices; we at least put some 
semblance of control in there and re- 
quire him to do certain things on a com- 
petitive basis. What greater protection 
can we have in the bill? I do not know 
of any other way that we would go about 
it. If we provide a lump sum for con- 
struction of any facilities we, in turn, 
require competitive bidding and if com- 
petitive bidding is accomplished in the 
first instance I do not see how the Con- 
gress is surrendering any powers as to 
the designation of any particular post 
office. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. And there 
must be a determination that the re- 
ceipts of the post office serving a par- 
ticular area exceed $10,000 per year? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That is 
right. On page 2, section (b) provides 
that the receipts of the post office serving 
such area must exceed $10,000 per year. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. TOLLEFSON]. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill which is pending before the com- 
mittee and also the bill that will come be- 
fore the committee after this one is acted 
upon are two measures which I think 
offer a practical solution to the problem 
presented by the Federal building re- 
quirements and needs. This bill deals 
with the post office building requirements 
and, as far as Iam concerned, I think it 
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offers the only solution which exists now 
or will exist in the foreseeable future. 

Prior to World War II I think most 
Members of Congress will recall that the 
Congress did authorize the construction 
of a large number of post offices through- 
out the Nation. My recollection is that 
there were some 200 post office buildings 
authorized. However, the outbreak of 
World War II stopped the building pro- 
gram and the money which had been ap- 
propriated was by Presidential order im- 
pounded and returned to the general 
fund. In many communities the build- 
ings were actually started, the construc- 
tion work was begun. In my own city of 
Tacoma, for instance, there was a post 
office building that was some 40 or 50 
years old at the time. The needs had 
grown so tremendously that by 1940 the 
existing post office was outmoded, out- 
dated, and could not handle the business, 
A building was authorized and construc- 
tion was started on the main street in 
my city. Excavation work was com- 
menced. At the time World War II broke 
out the hole in the ground was com- 
pleted, but that is all we ever got out of it. 
The hole in the ground still remains 
there. 

In the meantime the population of the 
city and the area which the post office 
serves had increased tremendously. I 
would hazard a guess that since the con- 
struction of the building the population 
of the area has increased about three 
times. This same situation exists in 
many other communities in the Nation 
and, as I see it, the need for these build- 
ings is not going to be met in the fore- 
seeable future unless we adopt some such 
legislation as is now pending before us. 
We are told that our defense effort and 
our emergency program will continue 
for years. This being so, Congress is 
not going to appropriate the large sums 
of money necessary for the construction 
of these buildings. 

It seems to me this bill offers the only 
practical solution which I can see for 
many years tocome. I trust that in our 
differences over the details of the bill 
we will not lose sight of the fact that 
we need some sort of legislation like 
this if we are going to get the post 
office buildings in the various communi- 
ties that need them so badly. 

The chairman of the committee and 
other members of the committee have 
outlined the advantages of this legisla- 
tion, not the least of which, of course, 
is the tax advantage to the local com- 
munities. That is of particular interest 
and concern to the 11 Western States in 
which the Federal Government today 
owns about 54 percent of all the real 
estate situated in these States. The 
figures vary in these Western States 
from 35 and 40 percent up to 84 and 85 
percent. This tax problem of the local 
communities is a tremendous one. Under 
this bill the taxes would be paid upon 
the property as long as title remained 
in the contractor. The tax would be paid 
until such time as the Federal Govern- 
ment acquired title. This would help to 
relieve the tax situation and, more im- 
portant, of course, it would make pos- 
sible the construction of needed post 
office facilities that I do not see will be 
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forthcoming under present law for many 
years to come. 

Mr. Chairman, during the years since 
the outbreak of World War II the need 
for new Federal office buildings and post 
offices in the various communities of our 
Nation has become increasingly urgent. 
The situation in some areas has become 
almost desperate. The population of the 
United States has, since 1940, increased 
by approximately 15 percent. In certain 
areas, however, the increase has been 
much greater. In my own congressional 
district the population has grown during 
the period between 1940 and 1950 from 
275,000 to 455,000, an increase of about 
65 percent, which is four times as great 
as the national average. Needless to say, 
this population growth in itself has 
added to the need for additional Federal 
services and facilities. Coupled with the 
great increase of Federal activities in the 
various phases of our national life this 
need has become especially urgent in 
those areas where both the population 
rise and the extent of governmental ac- 
tivity is concentrated. 

As indicative of the growth of Federal 
services, may I point to the activity of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. In 1940 
its collections amounted to a little over 
$5,000,000,000. In 1950 the collections 
rose to almost $39,000,000,000. For the 
fiscal year 1953 it is estimated that col- 
lections will run in excess of $60,000,000,- 
000. In my own State of Washington 
collections rose from $31,000,000 in 1940 
to $444,000,000 in 1950. Thus, the per- 
centage of increase in my State was far 
greater than the Nation-wide figure. 

During that 10-year period the per- 
sonnel of the Bureau rose from 22,423 to 
55,551. In my State it rose from 305 to 
900. 

Postal services have also increased tre- 
mendously. Postal receipts are perhaps 
the best single factor in determining the 
amount of such services. Between the 
years 1940 and 1950 postal receipts Na- 
tion-wide have more than doubled. In 
my State, and particularly in my home 
city of Tacoma, the increase has been 
greater. 

The need for new Federal facilities in 
many communities existed even prior to 
World War II, and the Government at 
that time launched on a building pro- 
gram, Then the war broke out and the 
work stopped. Construction funds 
which had been appropriated by Con- 
gress reverted to the general fund under 
Presidential order. 

In 1949 and 1950 Congress once again 
recognized the need for facilities and 
authorized the start of a program of con- 
struction of a great many Federal build- 
ings. Funds were appropriated for the 
drafting of plans and the acquisition of 
new or additional sites. Then hostilities 
broke out in Korea and as a consequence 
thereof, we are now engaged in a na- 
tional defense program, which, accord- 
ing to many authorities, will last for an 
undetermined number of years. Huge 
sums of money are being appropriated 
and spent for this program. The ex- 
penditures of the Government exceed its 
income. Deficit financing is in full swing 
and our overgrown national debt un- 
doubtedly will grow larger still. 
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Mr. Chairman, the outlook for Federal 
construction of new facilities in the im- 
mediate future is bleak indeed. Even 
with the cessation of present hostilities 
and a slowing down of the national-de- 
fense program Congress may be reluc- 
tant to appropriate huge funds for Fed- 
eral buildings for some time to come. 
It is difficult, of course, to foretell what 
its sentiments or those of the people may 
be at a given point. The time must 
come, however, when the overwhelming 
sentiment and emphasis will be on the 
side of curtailing Federal expenditure. 
Whatever the situation may be with re- 
gard to the possibility of obtaining ap- 
propriations for Federal buildings, the 
need for those buildings is constantly be- 
coming greater. Means must be found 
to meet that need. 

In 1950 I suggested a program of con- 
struction of Federal buildings by private 
concerns with private funds, and a leas- 
ing of those buildings by the Govern- 
ment. At that time it seemed a good 
idea to me and I believe it still has merit. 

First, it would eliminate the necessity 
of Congress appropriating and spending 
many hundreds of millions of dollars for 
construction purposes. In other words, 
the huge initial outlay of funds, at a 
time when the Government is having fi- 
nancial difficulties, would be eliminated. 
The cost to the Government would be 
spread out over a long period. 

Second, the total cost to the Govern- 
ment over a period of time would be con- 
siderably less. That is the opinion of 
many individuals both in and out of 
Government. The standard of federally 
constructed public buildings has been 
such that in many instances the build- 
ings have been outmoded before their 
full useful life has been reached. 

Third, the buildings leased for postal 
or other Federal purposes would be kept 
on the local tax rolls until such time as 
the Government might acquire the prop- 
erty. The Government holdings of real 
estate have grown so large in many 
States that local tax units are hard- 
pressed to find sufficient revenues for 
their functions. Federal properties are 
generally tax exempt. 

Finally, and what is most important, 
the communities which need the new fa- 
cilities so desperately would get them 
much quicker. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that the House 
will not lose sight of the objectives of 
this legislation in its controversy over 
the detailed provisions of the bill. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I believe that nearly everything 
has been said that can be said about this 
legislation. All of the safeguards that 
presently exist as to the leasing of post- 
office properties are continued in this 
bill. It merely approaches the problem 
of getting adequate space in which to 
operate the post office on a very factual 
and a very practical and a very busi- 
nesslike basis. 

There were some 235 sites purchased 
by the Federal Government prior to the 
freeze in 1928 that are lying fallow. In 
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many cases, as the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Totterson] has told 
you, they are holes in the ground. The 
Government has a great investment in 
them. I am sure that this money com- 
ing out of the funds for leasing post 
offices and post-office facilities will be 
screened and screened very carefully by 
the great Committee on Appropriations 
of this House, and that they will have 
all of the facts and the reports that will 
come down on those things, and it is 
merely a question of getting the job done 
that should have been done years ago. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no further requests 
for time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) it is the pur- 
pose of this act to supplement existing pro- 
visions of law for the leasing of space for 
postal purposes by providing authorization 
for the acquisition by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral of such space through the execution of 
lease-purchase agreements under which the 
United States will obtain immediate use of 
such space and will make periodic payments, 
but in return will obtain title to the struc- 
tures described therein at or prior to the end 
of the term prescribed therein. It is not 
the intention of the Congress that the pro- 
gram authorized by this act shall constitute 
a substitute for or a replacement of any pro- 
gram for the construction by the United 
States of such structures as may be required 
from time to time by the postal service. 

(b) Whenever the Postmaster General de- 
termines that (1) there is a substantial need 
for space for postal purposes in any particu- 
lar area which cannot be satisfied by utiliza- 
tion of any existing property suitable for the 
purpose then owned by the Government, (2) 
the receipts of the post office serving such 
area exceed $10,000 per year, and (3) the best 
interests of the United States will be served 
by taking action hereunder, he is hereby 
authorized to obtain and provide space for 
postal purposes in suitable structures of 
permanent-type construction, both in and 
outside of the District of Columbia and in 
the Territories and possessions of the United 
States, by negotiating and entering into 
lease-purchase agreements, the terms of 
which shall not be less than 8 or more than 
25 years and which shall provide in each 
case that title to the property shall vest in 
the United States at or before the expiration 
of the leasehold term and upon fulfillment 
of the terms and conditions stipulated in 
each of such lease-purchase agreements. 
Such terms and conditions shall include pro- 
vision for the application to the purchase 
price agreed upon therein of rental pay- 
ments made thereunder. Such payments 
under any such agreement may include pro- 
vision for the amortization of the fair value 
of the property described therein on the date 
of such agreement. The financial transac- 
tions of the Post Office Department with re- 
spect to such lease-purchase agreements 
shall be subject to the accounting and audit- 
ing requirements of the Post Office Depart- 
ment Financial Control Act of 1950 (act of 
August 17, 1950, ch. 735, 81st Cong., 2d sess.). 

Sec. 2. The Postmaster General is author- 
ized to exercise the powers granted in this 
act with respect to existing properties, in- 
cluding those for which coversions, addi- 
tions, extensions, or remodeling may be re- 
quired, and properties upon which construc 
tion is to be subsequently effected in pur- 
suance of the terms of applicable lease- 
purchase agreements. 

Sec. 3. The Postmaster General is author- 
ized to enter into agreements, with any 
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person, copartnership, corporation, or other 
public or private entity, to effectuate any of 
the purposes of this act; and is further au- 
thorized to bring about the development and 
improvement of any land purchased by the 
United States for postal purposes, including 
the demolition of obsolete and outmoded 
structures situate thereon, by providing for 
the construction thereon-by others of such 
structures and facilities as shall be the sub- 
ject of the applicable lease-purchase agree- 
ment. 

Sec. 4. Each such lease-purchase agree- 
ment shall include such provisions as the 
Postmaster General, in his discretion, shall 
deem to be in the best interest of the United 
States and appropriate to secure the per- 
formance of the obligations imposed upon 
the party or parties that shall enter into 
such agreement with the United States. 

Sec. 5. Funds appropriated to the Post 
Office Department for the payment of rents 
are authorized to be utilized by the Post- 
master General to make any payments be- 
coming due from time to time from the 
United States in pursuance of agreements 
entered into under the authority of this act: 
Provided, That no such funds may be ex- 
pended for acquisition of title to the prop- 
erty covered by any such agreement prior 
to the expiration of the leasehold term speci- 
fied therein (whether by exercise of option 
to purchase or otherwise) in the absence 
of specific appropriation of funds for such 
acquisition, which appropriations are hereby 
authorized. 

Src. 6. The Postmaster General shall take 
title, on behalf of the United States, to all 
real property and structures purchased by 
him under authority of this act. 

Sec. 7. (a) Sections 355 and 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (50 U. S. C. 
175; 41 U. S. C. 5), shall apply to lease-pur- 
chase agreements executed under this act, 
except that any such agreement may be ex- 
ecuted and placed in effect after request for 
but prior to receipt of an opinion of the 
Attorney General with respect to the validity 
of title to the property described therein. 

(b) Except as provided by subsection (a), 
sections 3734 and 3736 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended (40 U. S. C. 259; 41 U. S. C. 
14); section 1 of the act of March 3, 1877 
(19 Stat. 370; 40 U. S. C. 34); and any other 
provision of law relating to the acquisition 
of real property, construction of buildings, 
or leasing of space, shall not apply to lease- 
purchase agreements executed under this 
act. 

Sec. 8. No lease-purchase agreement shall 
be executed under this act later than a date 
10 years after the date of enactment of this 
act. 

Sec. 9. This act may be cited as the “Post 
Office Department Lease-Purchase Act of 
1961.” 


Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee (inter- 
rupting the reading of the bill). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the further reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with and considered as read and 
open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 5, line 
15, strike out “1951” and insert 1952.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Mis- 
sissippi: 

On page 5, after the period in line 10, sub- 
stitute a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 8. No proposed lease-purchase agree- 
ment shall be executed under this act until 
it has been submitted to and approved by 
the Committee on Public Works of the House 
of Representatives and the Committee on 
Public Works of the Senate.” 

On page 5, line 11, substitute “Sec. 9” for 
“Src. 8.” 

On page 5, line 14, substitute “Src. 10“ for 
“Sec. 9.” 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr.Chair- 
man, the purpose of this amendment has 
been discussed to some degree in the 
general debate that has preceded. But, 
I want to emphasize at the start that 
the amendment is no effort at all to 
restrict in any way the purpose of this 
bill. We all, I think, generally agree 
that the purpose of this bill is good. It 
is going to help stop some of the bottle- 
necks in post-office construction that 
exist over the country. 

The question has been raised as to 
whether or not we are extending too 
much in the way of blanket authority 
to the Postmaster General to execute 
these lease-purchase agreements with- 
out any opportunity for review by the 
Congress, except some review that may 
be buried down deep in the over-all total 
appropriation for rental of post offices 
each year that comes through the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. I submit 
there is no possible way for the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to analyze 
these purchase agreements under the 
present situation under which they ap- 
propriate money for the annual conduct 
of the affairs of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

We ask under this amendment that 
some committee of Congress have some 
authority to review these lease-purchase 
agreements. It is suggested in the 
amendment I have offered that the Pub- 
lic Works Committee do it, because the 
construction of post-office buildings 
down through the years has been han- 
dled by the Public Building Committee, 
which is now a part of the Public Works 
Committee. 


A CONSTRUCTION BILL 


Everybody agrees that this is a con- 
struction bill, not a rental bill. If it 
were just a rental bill there would not 
be any purpose in having any new legis- 
lation. The whole purpose of it is to 
provide for construction of additional 
post offices. The only purpose of this 
amendment is to provide some review 
by the Congress to see to it that the 
agreements are worked out in such a 
fashion as to best protect the interest 
of the citizens of this country. 

I think some of us have not quite real- 
ized what we will be authorizing in this 
bill in the way of additional construc- 
tion costs. The only way to think about 
it is to review what you know about the 
post office demands in your own partic- 
ular district. I am sure most of you 
know there are post offices in your dis- 
trict that are outmoded, where the peo- 
ple will take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to build some new post offices, 
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They are going to take advantage of it, 
there is no question about it. Under the 
terms of this agreement there will not be 
any question about any risk involved in 
the money. This will be the safest 4 per- 
cent you can put money into anywhere. 
It will cause a great slackening in the 
buying of United States Government 
bonds on the part of insurance com- 
panies. Instead of getting 2.9 percent 
for their money, they could be getting 
4 percent. 

I do not object to this idea, the whole 
purpose involved here, but what I want 
to point out is that the construction 
program involved here within the next 
few years will amount to several billion 
dollars. That is what it will total. 
There is no way to make an accurate 
estimate, but we can be sure that within 
the next several years this will be one of 
the biggest construction programs this 
Congress has ever authorized. We are 
today acting on it in a short space of 
time, whereas if the money would be 
expressed in the total amount involved 
there would be all sorts of talk about 
how much we are committing the Gov- 
ernment to spend. We are actually com- 
mitting the Government to spend that 
much, as I can see, because we know that 
if buildings are going to be constructed 
there is no limit on the type or size of 
post office that will be set up here. 

As we have seen from the proponents 
of the bill, they have said there is going 
to be a post office building in Denver, 
one of the largest cities in the country. 
There will be post office buildings in 
various villages where the receipts barely 
exceed $10,000. There will be post office 
buildings everywhere. There will be a 
greater demand for the materials. That 
construction boom in post offices is go- 
ing to develop, and it should be subject 
to some review by a committee of the 
Congress that is cognizant of the policy 
of the Congress in the way of public 
buildings. That is the only way the in- 
dividual Congressman will have any way 
to check or understand about the post 
offices that are going to be built in his 
district. 

BLANKET AUTHORITY 

Under the law being written now we 
are giving this blanket authority to the 
Postmaster General. The construction 
probably will not get under way until 
next year. Most of us do not know who 
the Postmaster General will be next 
year. The chances are that he will be 
an exponent of one political party, and 
he is not going to pay too much atten- 
tion to the interests of those of another 
party. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

(Mr. Smr of Mississippi asked and 
was given permission to proceed for five 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. The Post- 
master General next year under this bill 
as we have it before us today will have 
full and complete jurisdiction over the 
type of construction and agreements. 
Who will get them? If there is any ques- 
tion as to whether or not the Govern- 
ment’s position is in jeopardy he will 
dezide within certain basic limitations 
of the law, which are fairly broad, 
whether che agreements can be approved 
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or not. If a committee of Congress has 
to review that, there will be members on 
that committee belonging to both polit- 
ical parties. They will be people who will 
be subject to your asking them to make 
a review about your district. 

If the Postmaster General is someone 
who belongs to another party interested 
in pushing and expediting the interest 
of his party in your district, then if you 
happen to be of a different faith polit- 
ically, he is not going to pay too much 
attention to any objections that you raise 
in regard to this. But, a committee of 
the Congress, if it is given the authority 
to make this review, will be interested in 
the objections and suggestions and all 
the other interests in the pest-office con- 
struction field that Members of the Con- 
gress will have. So, I suggest that this 
amendment would have no effect what- 
soever so far as barring the construc- 
tion of any facilities, or delaying the con- 
struction of any facilities that are now 
needed. 

CONGRESSIONAL CHECK 


It would have the effect of giving the 
Congress a much-needed check, and a 
check that we have been hearing quite 
a bit about here every time we have had 
an appropriation bill this year, of get- 
ting the control more and more in the 
hands cf the Congress. It will help to 
keep that control in the hands of the 
Congress. The amendment I have sug- 
gested to give this authority to the Pub- 
lic Buildings Subcommittee is purely in 
line with the idea that somewhere, some 
years ago, the Congress in its wisdom 
decided that the Public Building Com- 
mittee should have the authority in the 
field of Post Office construction. I am 
just trying to keep some review power in 
the hands of this committee. If any- 
body has any suggestion that another 
committee should have that power, it is 
perfectly agreeable to me. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. VURSELL. There is coming to 
Members of Congress from people all 
over the United States the complaint 
that we have abdicated too much of our 
power already. Unless your amend- 
ment, or an amendment along that line, 
is adopted, in my judgment, you will have 
the biggest building boom the country 
has ever known so far as post offices are 
concerned. Lou will make the Postmas- 
ter General the biggest contractor pos- 
sibly in the world, and you will give more 
power to the Post Office Department, 
and you will be doing exactly what the 
people of this country are demanding 
that the Congress should not do. In my 
judgment, this Congress ought to adopt 
this amendment so that the Congress can 
continue to function, as it should func- 
tion, and as the people want us to 
function. I do not see how Members of 
Congress can afford to approve this legis- 
lation in its present form. I think, if 
this amendment is not put into this bill, 
it should be recommitted finally for fur- 
ther study because this is a tremendous 
piece of legislation, which is not being 
given the consideration that the Con- 
gress ought to have an opportunity of 
giving it at this time. 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. After all, there 
is a Committee on Appropriations of the 
House that is charged with overseeing 
the expenditure of money, and in view 
of what the gentleman just said I believe 
we ought to remember that we have a 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I would 
respectfully raise the point that the 
Committee on Appropriations has not 
the facilities, nor a past history of 
checking into these lease agreements, or 
that it has any experience in that field, 
or any knowledge, or any likelihood that 
they will adopt this policy in the fu- 
ture, of making a close check as to such 
expenditures. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I think the gen- 
tleman is making a statement, which is 
a little too wild when he says that we 
do not have a Committee on Appropria- 
tions that is going to check on this. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Bray]. 

Mr. BRAY. The gentleman, in fact, 
has brought out a very interesting point. 
At no time, according to the way this bill 
is written, will the Committee on Appro- 
priations or any committee of the Con- 
gress, have any right to pass on any 
contract that they are going to make 
because after the contract is made, it 
will be binding for 20 years, and the Gov- 
ernment will have to pay so many hun- 
dreds of thousands or millions of dol- 
lars, and the Committee on Appropria- 
tions will have nothing to say about it. 
It will already be a binding contract. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. The point 
I want to make is that under this lease- 
purchase agreement, if the contract is 
executed by the Postmaster General, the 
Committee on Appropriations would be 
obligated to make the appropriations to 
pay on the contracts in the same man- 
ner that it is today obligated to pay for 
the interest on the public debt. They 
would have no authority to reduce the 
payments on the public debt interest un- 
less we passed a law saying that the Gov- 
ernment would not have to pay the full 
interest on the public debt. There would 
be no real authority for review on the 
part of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. VURSELL. May I refer back to 
the Public Housing Act, which bypassed 
the Committee on Appropriations? Now 
most of the Members feel that that was 
a mistake. Further, we have no right 
to claim that we can protect the Gov- 
ernment by giving this to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, because they are 
already overloaded and do not have the 
facilities they need and will not have an 
opportunity, as the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Bray] has pointed out, to lock 
the door before the horse is stolen. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr, 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, 
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Mr. Chairman, this is not primarily 
a construction bill. This is primarily 
a lease bill, with the right to purchase. 
What jurisdiction today does the Public 
Works Committee have over the 22,000 
leases that the Post Office Department 
has? - It has none whatsoever. Has this 
great committee ever exercised any au- 
thority over those leases? Under this 
bill all funds under the legislation for 
lease-purchase agreements will come 
out of the appropriation for the Post 
Office Department. The appropriation 
will not come out of the public-works 
appropriation. I think that my good 
friends on the Public Works Committee 
are unduly disturbed and alarmed over 
the question of jurisdiction under this 
bill. The fact of the mavter is that 
many of the lease-purchase agreements 
entered into under this bill will be for 
buildings already in existence. For in- 
stance, out of the 22,000 buildings now 
leased, the Post Office Department is ex- 
pecting, if this legislation is passed, to 
enter into lease-purchase agreements for 
some of those buildings. 

Furthermore, the Department is ex- 
pecting to lease-purchase buildings al- 
ready in existence for use as parcel-post 
stations and for warehouse and terminal 
facilities in the large cities. Does the 
Public Works Committee contend it 
should have jurisdiction over those 
buildings already in existence, which 
may be leased ani purchased by the 
Post Office Department? 

Another thing, this is not a bill 
whereby the Post Office Department will 
be engaged in the construction of build- 
ings. In the case of new buildings, let 
us take some bank or insurance com- 
pany which is interested in entering into 
a lease-purchase agreement with the 
Post Office Department. They would 
enter into a contract for the construc- 
tion of the building under the lease-pur- 
chase agreement. The Post Office De- 
partment would not be a direct party to 
the construction of such buildings. Does 
the Public Works Committee think it 
should have jurisdiction over such build- 
ings when put up by some bank or insur- 
ance company or finance company, or 
where it is put up by the local citizens 
who take pride in having a building 
owned by the Federal Government leased 
and purchased under the terms of this 
bill? 

If this were primarily a construction 
bill, I would agree with the members of 
the Committee on Public Works. Of 
course, if any committee should have 
supervision of the lease-purchase agree- 
ments, it is the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee; and your committee, 
in the discharge of its duties, powers, and 
authority, expects to see that the pro- 
gram under this bill is properly and fairly 
carried out. I do not think the Public 
Works Committee should infringe upon 
the jurisdiction of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee when our com- 
mittee has charge of leases already, and 
should have charge of the lease-purchase 
agreements under this bill. 

I hope this amendment will be voted 
down. You will save millions of dollars 
for the Government by this bill. The 
execution of lease-purchase agreements 
should be an administrative act or au- 
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thority of the Post Office Department. 
It is in no way a legislative authority. 
This bill was referred to your Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service for con- 
sideration and not to the Committee on 
Public Works, because the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee clearly has juris- 
diction over the subject matter therein. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. SMITH]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. SMITH of Missis- 
sippi) there were—ayes 36, noes 27. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Murray of Ten- 
nessee and Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 57, 
noes 53. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHELLEY: Page 
5, line 7, after the word “law”, insert the 
following: “Except applicable labor stand- 
ards provisions.” 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment has been discussed with the 
members of the committee which han- 
dled this bill and also the committees 
which will handle the following bill hav- 
ing to do with this general principle af- 
fecting General Services Administration. 
I think I can safely say, and I have been 
informed, that it was not the intent of 
either of the departments, the propo- 
nents of the legislation, or the commit- 
tees to make the exception that the lan- 
guage now provides and it was with the 
agreement of all parties concerned that 
this amendment was finally arrived at 
and the language drafted. It simply ap- 
plies the provisions of labor-standards 
legislation to any construction that may 
be made under these purchase agree- 
ments just as it would apply at the pres- 
ent time. It in no way extends the labor- 
standards provisions, but it does close the 
door to a possible taking away of the 
application of labor-standards provi- 
sions. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHELLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I think that an 
amendment cf this type should be agreed 
to. 


Mr. SHELLEY. I thank the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHELLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. This amendment 
has been discussed. It is recognized that 
in reporting the bill it was left out 
through oversight. As I understand it, 
the amendment is agreed to by every- 
body? 

Mr. SHELLEY. That is correct; and 
I thank the distinguished majority leader 
for the clarification. I ask the adoption 
of the amendment. ` 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 
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The purpose of this amendment is to 
clarify the intent of the law with respect 
to continuing the applicable provisions 
of labor-standards laws. 

The amendment does not in any way 
extend the effect of labor-standards laws 
but merely assures that as far as con- 
tracts to which the Federal Government 
is a party for construction are con- 
cerned, applicable labor-standards laws 
will be applied. 

This bill extends the leasing authority 
of the Postmaster General so that the 
contract for lease may contain a provi- 
sion for acquiring the property at the 
end of the lease period, and the con- 
tracts will be purchase contracts or con- 
tracts for lease of existing buildings and 
do not come within the purview of the 
Bacon-Davis Act. 

The Bacon-Davis Act concerns con- 
struction contracts to which the United 
States or the District of Columbia is a 
party and requires that advertised speci- 
fications for such contracts in excess of 
$2,000 must contain a provision requir- 
ing the contractor to pay prevailing 
wage rates as determined by the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

It is pointed out, however, that au- 
thority is given for lease- purchase 
agreements to be made for buildings to 
be constructed on Federal property. In 
such cases, depending upon the agree- 
ment, there may be contracts for con- 
struction to which the United States is 
à party, and it is not intended by this 
legislation to circumvent the require- 
ments of any of the fair labor-standards 
laws, such as the Bacon-Davis Act, the 
Copeland Act, prohibiting kickbacks and 
the 8-hour law. : 

The amendment clarifies the inten- 
tion of our committee in this respect and 
serves as an assurance to those who have 
expressed concern about these labor- 
standards laws that they must be ob- 
served in those cases where they are ap- 
plicable; that is, in those cases where the 
United States Government is a party for 
construction, alteration, or repair of 
public buildings or public works. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. SHELLEY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. PRIEST, 
having assumed the chair, Mr. HOLIFIEĻD, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that the Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 6839) 
to modify and extend the authority of 
the Postmaster General to lease quar- 
ters for post-office purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 588, he reported the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 
Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
consideration of this bill, in view of the 
fact that tomorrow is a primary day in 
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Massachusetts, be 
Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


postponed until 


Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 


gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has asked unanimous consent that 
further consideration of this bill be post- 
poned until Wednesday. I want the 
Recorp to show that I desire a record 
vote on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. SMITH]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman will be entitled to ask for a 
separate vote on that amendment on 
Wednesday. 


AMENDMENT TO FEDERAL PROP- 
ERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES ACT OF 1949 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules I call up 
House Resolution 582 and ask for it, 
immediate consideration. : 

The Clerk read the House resolution, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House’on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4323) to amend the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended, to authorize the 
Administrator of General Services to enter 
into lease-purchase agreements to provide 
for the lease to the United States of real 
property and structures for terms of more 
than 5 years but not in excess of 25 years 
and for acquisition of title to such properties 
and structures by the United States at or 
before the expiration of the lease terms, and 
for other purposes. That after general de- 
bate which shall be confined to the bill and 
continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Expenditures, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit, 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
ILMr. Brown]. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the reso- 
lution is stated in its reading. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. MCCORMACK]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day is a momentous occasion in the 
history of the relations between the 
American and Japanese people. With 


the very best of good wishes and good 
will, America welcomes the return of 
Japan to the family of nations. 

Ten years ago we were engaged in a 
fearful war with Japan—a war brought 
on by the aggressive acts of fanatic mili- 
tarists who had usurped the leadership 
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of that oriental nation. In the latter 
part of 1945 Japan was forced to sur- 
render and place itself in the hands and 
at the mercy of the victorious Allies. As 
a first manifestation of that mercy, the 
Japanese people were allowed to keep 
their revered Emperor. With a benevo- 
lent Allied occupation directed by Ameri- 
can authorities, Japan entered a 7-year 
period of democratic tutelage and eco- 
nomic reconstruction. A new constitu- 
tion was adopted which, among other 
things, insured popular sovereignty, 
guaranteed civil rights for men and 
women alike, foreswore war as an in- 
strument of national policy, and pro- 
vided for representative government. 

Under the new constitution, and with 
the guidance of the occupation, Japan’s 
progress politically, socially, and eco- 
nomically has been extraordinary—com- 
parable only to the rapid technological 
gains made by the parents and grand- 
parents of contemporary Japanese after 
Commodore Perry’s visit during the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century brought 
about the end of centuries of isolation. 

As the peace treaty enters into force 
Japan faces the future with a new and 
cooperative spirit. The victors of the 
war, particularly the United States, have 
helped it to achieve a degree of economic 
stability which was difficult to envisage 
at the end of the war. Japan, for its 
part, has relinquished willingly all terri- 
tories which were acquired by force. 

The new start in national life has 
many happy auguries, but Japan is not 
without its problems—fundamental 
problems which are of tremendous scope, 
and which will require the assistance and 
cooperation of other free nations to 
solve. 

The relinquishment of empire has 
brought into focus the problem of grow- 
ing population pressures. During the 
occupation there was a subsidized econ- 
omy which made possible Japanese re- 
construction. Now, however, that sub- 
sidy ends and Japan reenters the inter- 
national community deprived of the eco- 
nomic advantages of its former empire 
and with many of its prewar markets 
nonexistent. 

But perhaps the most pressing problem 
is Japan's international position. The 
nearness of Soviet military might in the 
Kuriles, and the nearness of Communist 
China, together with the small but mili- 
tant domestic Japanese Communist 
threat, cause great uneasiness among 
responsible Japanese. For the time 
being, this problem has been alleviated 
by Japan’s agreeing to allow an Amer- 
ican security force to be based within its 
territory. This is evidence that the Jap- 
anese people have developed considerable 
confidence in our power and integrity. 

For our part, as the Japanese flag is 
raised over the Embassy in Washington, 
the American people welcome the re- 
emergence of the Japanese nation. We 
know that if the cooperative spirit dis- 
played by the Japanese people during the 
occupation is continued, their manifold 
problems can be solved and the future 
they seek and which we wish them will 
be theirs. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may desire. 
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Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Cox] has explained, House 
Resolution 582 makes in order, under 2 
hours of general debate, consideration 
of H. R. 4323. I have taken this time 
in order to ask the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD], if I may, a ques- 
tion or so about this bill. I am not cer- 
tain in my own mind, and I am sure 
most of the Members are not well in- 
formed, as to what this bill permits or 
will do. 

If I understand this measure correctly, 
if this bill becomes law, practically the 
entire dispersal program that the Con- 
gress has rejected in the past, as has been 
recommended by the administration 
leaders, could be put into effect. If this 
measure is enacted the administration 
could lease or build structures all around 
Washington, 20, 25, or 40 miles away, in 
which to move Government departments. 
If that is not so, I wish the gentleman 
would explain. I wonder if this bill pro- 
vides an indirect approach or method 
to do something which Congress has re- 
fused to do in the past? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. This bill, as far 
as I know, has nothing to do with the 
dispersal program. We have a bill before 
our committee on the dispersal program 
which has been tabled. Apparently the 
Government has lost interest in dispersal 
activities and therefore this has to do 
with the leasing of office space and Fed- 
eral buildings throughout the United 
States at 15 percent of the market value 
per year as is now provided for by law, 
or less, and to have that rental applied 
on the building as a purchase price. 
That means that the Government will 
go right ahead with its leasing program 
on buildings, whether they be in the 
District of Columbia or elsewhere, but 
in the place of having a bunch of rent 
receipts at the end of 10, 15, or 20 years, 
they will own the building. They will 
not pay any more in rental than they are 
now paying but at the end of between 
8 and 25 years the Government will have 
ownership of buildings now being rented 
or to be rented in the future. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. If I read the 
bill correctly, on page 3, these leases and 
purchases could be made within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as well as outside of it. 
That is correct, I believe. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Now let me ask 
one further question: Can any of these 
leases or purchases be made under this 
bill without the approval of Congress, 
after this legislation is enacted? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Well, the way the 
bill is written at the present time, there 
is no prior approval requested of the 
Congress for leases any more than there 
is at the present time on leases. How- 
ever, the rental for leasing buildings must 
be approved by the Bureau of the Budget 
and approved by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations before the money is expend- 
ed, so there would be appropriation con- 
trols on rentals. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Before any 
lease could be made effective, then the 
Committee on Appropriations of the 
House and the Senate would have to ap- 
prove it? 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. No, no. I do not 
think I could go so far as to say that. 
I would say that the Government at the 
present time can lease buildings without 
prior approval of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. But each year they must 
come before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for that annual rental. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. May I ask the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee to explain this? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. As the 
gentleman says, the bill as written would 
permit the Administrator to go ahead if 
he saw fit, but in the bill that came over 
from the Senate there was another clause 
which would send all of these requests, of 
any importance, at least, back to the ap- 
propriate committee of the House for ap- 
proval before the money is spent. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Will the gen- 
tleman from Montana comment on that? 

Mr. D'EWART. Does this bill include 
the acquisition of land? I understand it 
does include the acquisition of land. 
May I say that I happen to serve on the 
Public Lands Committee that has to do 
with a lot of acquisition of land for na- 
tional parks, for reclamation projects, 
for cemeteries, for monuments, and a 
dozen other things. I also serve on the 
joint committee of the House and Sen- 
ate that has to do with approval of the 
acquisition of land for national forests 
under the Weeks law and other acts. 

If this has to do with acquisition of 
land, certainly the States in the West, 
where such a large area is already owned 
by the Federal Government, would object 
to the passage of this legislation. We 
think that any further acquisition of 
land for reclamation projects, cemeteries, 
or national parks should be done only 
with the approval of the appropriate 
committee of Congress, and only after 
thorough study. 

In our committee we insist that the 
local taxing authority approve the proj- 
ect before we permit Federal acquisition, 
because every time you take property for 
Federal acquisition you decrease by that 
much the amount of property that can 
be taxed in that county, city, or school 
district. We insist that the local taxing 
authority approve the acquisition of 
land by the Federal Government. If this 
includes acquisition of land for all the 
things I have mentioned, certainly I 
would have to object. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
California to reply. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I would say this 
much, that in section (c) at the bottom 
of page 3 it is provided that the Govern- 
ment may develop and improve any land 
that is now owned by the United States, 

«but I would also say that the bill provides 
that during the lease-purchase term, 
whether it be for 8 years or 25 years, 
taxes shall be paid to the local govern- 
ment on both the buildings and the land. 

Mr. D'EWART. I doubt if that would 
be adequate to pay the taxes in many of 
the areas. 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. It is a much better 
arrangement than now obtains where the 
Government purchases a building and 
does not pay taxes. This provides the 
taxes would be paid. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the colloquy which has taken place thus 
far indicates that this bill is rather im- 
portant, and one to which we should give 
careful attention when we go into the 
Committee of the Whole for general dis- 
cussion of the bill. 

In the meantime, I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
GREGOR]. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, rela- 
tive to the bill before us for considera- 
tion, H. R. 4323, I think most of us are 
in accord with the general intent of the 
legislation. I think the discussion we 
just finished on H. R. 6839 would be ap- 
plicable to this legislation. However, I 
think that the bill before us, H. R. 4323, 
should be given the same consideration 
as the previous bill relative to Congress’ 
retaining the rights which belong to us 
and not give a blank check or blank au- 
thority to anyone or any department. 
This bill, as written, gives the complete 
power to the General Service Agency to 
enter into any contract of lease, con- 
tracts, if you please, under which the 
ownership is obtained by the Govern- 
ment without coming back to the Con- 
gress. I think that Congress should re- 
tain this power; if not, you will make 
the General Service Agency Administra- 
tor the largest contractor in the world, 
which he would be if this bill is passed 
as it is. He has complete authority 
under the bill as written to go into any 
area he wants to, and as long as he can 
find the finances available, he can enter 
into a lease-contract and Congress can- 
not say a thing about it, because the only 
way we would have control would be 
through the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and only then on the item rela- 
tive to the rent that is charged. I think 
we are in general accord with the intent 
of the legislation. I know there has 
been some argument relative to the 
jurisdiction. Personally, I feel it be- 
longs to the Committee on Public Works, 
and yet I recognize the rights of other 
committees and that possibly it should 
go to them. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I note that this 
bill has the same identical wording in 
it as the previous bill dealing with lease- 
purchase agreements for post offices. I 
want to read this because I do not be- 
lieve it was cleared up before. This pro- 
vides on page 3, at the beginning of 
line 10: 

The United States at or before the expira- 
tion of the leasehold term and upon fulfill- 
ment of the terms and conditions stipulated 
in each of such lease-purchase agreements. 
Such terms and conditions shall include pro- 
vision for the application to the purchase 
price agreed upon therein of rental pay- 
ments made thereunder. 


Now, with the word “application” 
there, it does not mean that the rental 
payments are the full purchase price. 
There must be, or there could be an- 
other additional amount for the Gov- 
ernment to pay. There is nothing in this 
bill to stipulate what it shall be. If the 
word “application” was taken out, then 
the rental payments would be the pur- 
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chase price. But with the word “appli- 
cation” in there, there could be an addi- 
tional price. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Of 
course, the price will be agreed upon by 
the Administrator and the property 
owner. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. At the begin- 
ning of the lease, or at the termination of 
the lease? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. As I un- 
derstand it, it would be at the beginning 
of the lease because there will be an 
option to purchase. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Where do you 
get your understanding from? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Where 
would you get it from—from the con- 
tract, of course. 
can CUNNINGHAM. It is not in the 
Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Of 
course, it is not in the bill; you do not 
write the terms of the lease in the bill. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIFLD. Mr. Speaker, I 
asked for this time in order to refer the 
gentleman from Iowa to the language 
on page 3 of the bill, beginning at line 9 
where it says that “title to the property 
shall vest in the United States at or be- 
fore the expiration of the leasehold 
term.” If I may repeat, my answer was 
in response to the question asked by the 
gentleman from Iowa, and I refer the 
gentleman from Iowa to the language on 
line 9, and point out that in this bill, as 
contradistinct from the previous bill, 
there is this language: 

That title to the property shall vest in 
the United States at or before the expira- 
tion of the leasehold term and upon the ful- 
fillment of the terms and conditions stipu- 
lated in each of such lease-purchase agree- 
ments. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. That is right. 
Then read the next sentence beginning 
on line 12. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. It reads: 

Such terms and conditions shall include 
provision for the application to the purchase 


price agreed upon therein of rental payments 
made thereunder. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. McGrecor] has 
expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield five additional minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. McGrecor]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Will the gentle- 
man from California resume with me? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Let me 
answer your question. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I am getting the 
answer from the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. He does 
not know the answer, but I do. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. All right, then, 
I will take the answer of the gentleman 
from Michigan. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If you 
will look at the opposite page, beginning 
at line 22. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. That is stricken 


out. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. When 
you write a purchase lease you put the 
purchase price in. 

Mr. GHAM. Will the gentle- 
man answer this question, then: On page 
3, line 13, what is meant by the word 
“application”? 

Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. Appli- 
cation,” as I understand it, means if you 
have been paying rent you apply the 
rent on the agreed purchase price, 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Apply it. Will 
there be any agreed purchase price? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It 
would be the difference between the 
agreed purchase price and the rent that 
has been paid. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. When a lease 
is entered into is the purchase price to 
be stipulated in the lease? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Surely. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Then there 
would not be anything left. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Per- 
haps if we had not paid all of it. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Do you think 
the Federal Government would default 
in its rental payments? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It has 
defaulted a great many times. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not yield further. 

I think the colloquy between the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD], 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HorrMAN I, and the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] clearly demon- 
strates to us that the Congress should re- 
tain some governing power over this leg- 
islation, because you have contracts and 

large expenditures of money, and why 
should we relinquish our power and give 
it to some bureau head, regardless of 
which political party he may belong to, 
which binds Congress, because it is a 
lease agreement? I have an amendment 
which I will submit to the committee at 
the proper time, and now I would like to 
read it: 

No proposed lease-purchase agreement in- 
volving a greater purchase price exceeding 
$80,000 shall be executed under this section 
until it has been submitted to and approved 
by the proper committees of Congress. 


I am not going into the jurisdiction 
argument, but I do feel that some com- 
mittee of Congress should have the gov- 
erning power, possibly the Expenditures 
Committee. If it is relative to public 
lands, the Public Lands Committee will 

get it. If it is public buildings, the Pub- 
lic Works Committee. If it has to do with 
post office buildings, the Post Office Com- 
mittee will have it. But, Mr. Speaker, I 
do hope that this Congress will retain the 
rights that are ours, so that we will not 
be putting the blame on some bureau, 
whether it is the Post Office Department 
or some other agency, but that we retain 
the right to determine whether or not 
these contracts should be given. Let us 
retain our responsibility. I will not 
argue which committee, but some com- 
mittee of Congress should say “Yes” or 
“No” on these contracts. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. We are 
in accord, I may say to the gentleman. 
Such an amendment was in the Senate 
bill. The gentleman named three com- 
mittees of the House. How could he for- 
get the Committee on Expenditures? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I am sorry. It was 
an oversight. I would not forget my dis- 
tinguished friend from Michigan under 
any circumstances. When I revise my 
statement, I will put the Expenditures 
Committee first. 

I yield back the remainder of my time, 
Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. RABAUT]. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, despite 
Republican propaganda to the contrary, 
the honest decent businessmen of this 
country have never been so well off as 
they are today after 20 years of Demo- 
cratic control over the Nation’s govern- 
ment. 

Democratic policies have been largely 
responsible for this great business pros- 
perity and for the unparalleled oppor- 
tunities to get ahead that exist today. 
The Democratic Party, in particular, has 
almost single-handedly held the fort 
against the smothering efforts of the 
giant monopolies. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert at 
this point in the Recorp a factual state- 
ment showing business progress over the 
past 20 years: 

BUSINESS PROGRESS IN 20 YEARS—THE GROWTH 
OF OPPORTUNITY 

Today opportunities to get ahead in busi- 
ness are greater than ever before. Twenty 
years ago, in the dark Republican days of 
1932, the businessman was lucky if he 
could just stay afloat. 

In 1932, hard work brought most busi- 
nessmen just red ink; a negative return. 
Today the same effort brings more cash in 
the till than ever before, far more than in 
1929, and participation also in the most 
productive, most rewarding, most efficient 
national economy the world has yet seen. 

Democratic policies have laid the founda- 
tions for these changes. Democratic policies 
have brought this Nation from a roller- 
coaster economy to a V-12 economy. And 
Democratic policies, in the future, will con- 
tinue to keep us on the right road. 

OPPORTUNITIES NOW ARE GREATER THAN EVER 

Opportunities to get ahead, either in one’s 
own business or on salary, are greater to- 
day than anything ever known. 

As an example, the New York Times of 
Sunday, March 23, 1952, carried 108 advertise- 
ments for executives wanted, in addition to 
hundreds more for specialized engineers, 
technicians, and salesmen. On Sunday, 
March 27, 1932, the same paper carried only 
12 advertisements for executive positions. 
On Sunday, March 31, 1929, the total was 
25. 


Chances for success in establishing and 
profiting in one’s own business are also 
greater than ever. 

Number of businesses in operation has in- 
creased from 3,100,000 in 1929 and 2,900,000 
in 1932 to over 4,000,000 today. 
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Business failures throughout the country 
have declined from about 23,000 in 1929 and 
about 32,000 in 1932 to 8,000 last year. 

Credit now is far cheaper for the small- 
business man than in Republican days, and 
far easier to obtain, thanks largely to ex- 
panded operations by the RFC. 

New products, such as television, air con- 
ditioning, rayon, and other synthetics, air 
transport, frozen foods and plastics, have 
meant tremendous new opportunities for 
initiative. 

Today one can get ahead as never before, 
but by work and ideas, not by exploitation. 


HARD WORK TODAY PAYS OFF 


The businessman's efforts pay off today 
more than ever before, because our economy 
today is stronger than ever before. 

Business output of finished goods and serv- 
ices reached $290,000,000,000 in 1951, com- 
pared to $51,000,000,000 in 1932 and $94,000,- 
000,000 in 1929. In physical terms, after ad- 
justing for price changes, output has multi- 
plied nearly three times since 1932 and near- 
ly twice since 1929. 

Industrial production has multiplied 3.8 
times since 1932 and has doubled since 1929. 

Expenditures for new plant and equip- 
ment reached $23,100,000,000 in 1951, com- 
pared to $2,600,000,000 in 1932 and $9,200,- 
000,000 in 1929. 

Retail sales jumped to $151,000,000,000 in 
1951 compared to $25,000,000,000 in 1932 and 
$48,500,000,000 in 1929. 

As a result of this continued good busi- 
ness: 

Total assets of corporations rose to $701,- 
000,000,000 in 1951, compared to $268,000,- 
000,000 in 1933 and $336,000,000,000 in 1929. 

Corporation profits, after taxes, stood at 
$18,000,000 in 1951, compared to a deficit of 
$3,400,000,000 in 1932 and profits of $8,400,- 
000,000 in 1929. 

Salaries and bonuses of corporation officers 
totaled $6,700,000,000 in 1948, compared to 
$2,100,000,000 in 1932 and $3,300,000,000 in 
1929—and since 1948 they have increased 
much further. 

Income of independent business and pro- 
fessional people rose to $23,700,000,000 in 
1951, compared to $3,200,000,000 in 1932 and 
$8,300,000,000 in 1929. After adjustment for 
cost-of-living changes, this income has 
tripled since 1932 and increased 50 percent 
over 1929. 

Hard work today pays off. 


DEMOCRATIC POLICIES HAVE BROUGHT THESE 
CHANGES 


Democratic policies have laid the founda- 
tion for business progress—not because the 
Democratic Party is a businessman’s party 
but because it acts for all the people. 

1. Help for the economy: By a whole series 
of landmark laws designed to relieve human 
want, end exploitation, and promote social 
justice, democratic government since 1933 
has raised the purchasing power of those 
who buy from business. 

By the Employment Act of 1946 Demo- 
crats wrote into law the Government's re- 
sponsibility to promote maximum employ- 
ment—thus also promoting good business. 

By its reciprocal trade agreements and its 
economic help to our friends abroad this 
Government has tremendously enlarged for- 
eign markets. 

Democratic policies have proved ever- 
lastingly that what is good for the country 
is good for business. 

2. Help for all business: Business relies on 
banks. In 1932, 1,453 banks failed, with 
great loss to depositors. In 1951, thanks to 
Democratic reforms, not a single depositor 
in any insured bank suffered a cent of loss 
or a moment's delay. 

Business relies on securities and commodi- 
ties markets. In Republican days markets 
were at the mercy of secret pools and spec- 
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ulators. Now they are strictly regulated to 
protect investors and users. 

Business relies on transport. Demo- 
cratic government has helped tremendously 
to develop air transport. It has aided high- 
way construction for better truck transport. 
It has fostered a modern merchant marine. 
It has helped the railways to a fair return 
so they can afford to modernize equipment. 

8. Prevention of monopoly: The Demo- 
cratic Party through the years has almost 
singlehandedly held the fort against the rise 
of monopoly, protecting small business 
against the forces which would destroy it. 

This fight is based largely on two funda- 
mental Democratic achievements of 1914— 
the Federal Trade Commission Act and the 
Clayton Act. 

Democratic leadership in 1936 put through 
the Robinson-Patman Act outlawing price 
discriminations that injure competition. 
This act has been effective. Under Hoover 
from 1929 to 1933 the chain stores increased 
their share of total retail sales from 21 per- 
cent to 27 percent. Since then, and espe- 
cially since the Robinson-Patman Act, the 
share of the chains has steadily fallen. By 
1950 it was again down to 21 percent. 

Democratic leadership in 1950 put through 
the antimerger bill, closing the most seri- 
ous and damaging loophole in the antitrust 
laws. Through this loophole corporations 
could make monopolistic mergers by pur- 
chasing the assets rather than the stock of 
their competitors. Today, thanks to the 
antimerger bill, all monopolistic mergers 
are prohibited, no matter how they are 
accomplished. 

Democratic leadership during World War 
II established the Smaller War Plants Cor- 

tion to obtain prime contracts, loans, 
and materials for small plants participating 
in the war effort. In the present mobiliza- 
tion, Democratic leadership has again es- 
tablished a similar organization, the Small 
Defense Plants Administration. 

Most important of all, perhaps, the Demo- 
cratic Party has put solid fiesh on the bare 
bones of the anti-trust agencies. Funds for 
the Anti-Trust Division of the Justice De- 
partment have been boosted more than ten- 
fold during the last 20 years. 

The Democratic Party is the party of good 
business and of fair business. It is the 
agent, not of Wall Street and monopoly, but 
of all the people. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may desire to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. PRICE]. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the farmers 
of our country, when they go to vote this 
fall, are going to weigh the tremendous 
gains they have achieved from 20 years 
of Democratic Party control over the 
Nation's Government, as well as the fur- 
ther gains that continued Democratic 
policies will bring. 

Farmers are going to remember how 
their incomes today contrast with 1932, 
the last Republican year. They are 
going to remember how Democratic pol- 
icies and prosperity have enabled more 
farmers to own their own farms today 
than at anytime since 1880. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert at 
this point in the Recorp a factual state- 
ment I have prepared after careful re- 
search, dealing with agriculture’s 20 
years of progress: 

AGRICULTURE’s 20 YEARS or PROGRESS: FARMERS 
Have Come a Lone Way 

Farm life by and large has changed since 
Republican days from poverty living to 
American living, from fatback standards to 
beefsteak standards. That is the simple fact 


behind all the talk about agricultural 
programs. 
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American farmers and their wives have 
achieved this change through their own hard 
work, But farmers have always worked hard. 
They worked hard during the Republican 
1920’s—and over half a million of them went 
broke. They worked hard in Republican 
1932—and by the end of the year were all 
virtually bankrupt. In the past 20 years 
Democratic policies have made the difference, 
while most Republicans were still obstruct- 


To see how far we have come, one need 
only look back to the dark Republican days. 
I. PRICES UP, PRODUCTION UP, INCOME UP 

In 1932, after 12 years of Republican rule, 
farm families in the Midwest found it 
cheaper to burn corn for fuel than to buy 
coal. In 1932 we had sunk to 30-cent wheat, 
15-cent corn, 5-cent cotton, 3-cent hogs, 214- 
cent beef, 5-cent wool, and 3-cent sugar. 
Compare these with today’s prices. In 1932 
farm prices were 45 percent below parity. 
And the end of 1951 they stood 7 percent 
above parity. 

Farm production meanwhile has jumped 
almost 50 percent since 1932. Net income 
for the average farmer (excluding inventory 
gains) stood at nearly $2,800 in 1951—almost 
10 times the 1932 figure. In term of pur- 
chasing power, the average farmer's income 
has nearly quadrupled. 

Democratic government helped bring these 
changes not only through its farm policies— 
embodied in the Agricultural Adjustment 
Acts, the Soil Conservation Act, the Com- 
modity Credit Act—but by reviving all parts 
of the economy together, thus increasing 
farm markets. 

II, MORE OWNERS, FEWER TENANTS 

Today nearly three-quarters of all farmers 
own their farms, a higher proportion than 
at any time since 1880. 

Between 1880 and the early 1930's—a pre- 
dominantly Republican period—each decade 
showed more and more farmers losing their 
farms, being forced into tenancy. By 1932 
over 42 percent of the country’s farms were 
run by tenants. 

Since 1932, thanks to Democratic policies, 
this 50-year Republican trend away from 
owner-operation has not only been reversed 
but its results have been completely wiped 
out. 

If the Republican trend had continued, 
nearly half of America’s farms would today 
be operated by tenants. Instead, only about 
a quarter of them are. If this achievement 
equals dependence or socialism, then truly 
a camel can go through a needle's eye. 


II. FROM THE SHERIFF AT THE DOOR TO 91 
PERCENT EQUITY 

In 1932, 176 farms were foreclosed each 
and every day of the year. In 1950, less than 
three farmers a day suffered foreclosure. 
Most farmers in 1932 were virtually bank- 
rupt. Today American farm owners hold an 
equity in their properties of 91 percent, 
about 10 times as much as the total farm 
debt. 


IV. FROM BANKS THAT CHARGED HIGH AND THEN 
CLOSED THEIR DOORS TO CHEAP LOANS, SAFE 
SAVINGS 
In 1932, 1,453 banks failed, with great 

losses to depositors. Last year not a single 

depositor in any insured bank suffered a 

penny of loss or a moment of delay. By 

1932, American farmers had managed to con- 

serve only $3,000,000,000 in savings. By 1951, 

they had $22,000,000,000 saved up. 

In 1932, farm credit was both expensive 
and hard to get. Since 1933, Farm Credit 
Administration agencies have remedied this 
by making more than 5,000,000 cheap loans, 
totaling $20,000,000,000. More than 2,000,- 
000 small farmers have gotten loan help 
from the Farmers Home Administration. 


v. FARMING ALSO HAS COME A LONG WAY 


Electrification, through REA cooperatives, 
has transformed American farming and mod- 
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ernized farm life. In the early 1930's only 
1 farm in 10 had power-line service. Now 
nearly 9 out of 10 farms have such service. 
And since 1949 REA has begun to repeat the 
same story on telephones. 

Public power, in such areas as the Ten- 
nessee and Columbia River Valleys, has 
greatly aided in remaking farming in those 
regions. 

Tractors and other equipment have also 
transformed farming. In 1930, American 
farmers had only 920,000 tractors. Today 
they have 3,940,000 or more—over four times 
as many. Today there are 2½ times as 
many trucks on farms as in 1930, nearly 7 
times as many milking machines, 10 times 
as many mechanical corn pickers, 13 times 
as many grain combines. 

Conservation, with Government help, is 
transforming the future for farmers. Last 
year more than 2,800,000 farmers carried out 
one or more soil- or water-conservation 
practices, in complete contrast to the old 
days of mining the soil and devil take the 
future. 

Research, greatly expanded by Democratic 
Government, has proved of tremendous 
value. Hybrid corn returns about $1,000,- 
000,000 a year; total research costs were 
$10,000,000. Cotton-ginning improvements 
save $25,000,000 a year, at a cost of $200,000 
ayear. Phenothiazine, a remedy for internal 
parasites of livestock, saves $10,000,000 a 
year. Research cost: $10,000. Invest a mite 
in research, and you get a pound. 

Yields, as a result of these different forms 
of progress, have increased for crops by more 
than 40 percent in the past 25 years. Milk 
per cow is up 25 percent. Eggs per hen are 
up about 50 percent. Increased yields add 
$10,000,000,000 a year—nearly a third—to 
gross farm income. 

Efficiency of work has also increased by 75 
percent since 1932 in terms of farm output 
per man-hour. 

Cooperation—the democratic way—has re- 
placed the old dog-eat-dog competition of 
Republican theories. Today, farmers coop- 
erate not only in the REA, the Federal land 
bank, and production credit associations, but 
also vote democratically on marketing quo- 
tas. Elected committeemen administer the 
price-support and conservation programs, 

Instead of being independently free to go 
broke, farmers are now independently and 
cooperatively free to prosper. 

VI. FARM WORKERS HAVE SHARED IN PROGRESS 

Today, farm workers are better off than 
ever before. Farm wage rates have increased 
from 13 cents an hour in 1932 to 62 cents an 
hour in 1951, and their purchasing power has 
nearly doubled. Farm workers, moreover, 
now have a much better chance to get ahead. 

When farm wages started to rise, some 
farmers objected, but by now nearly everyone 
sees not only the justice but the necessity 
that all share in prosperity and progress. 
Farm prosperity is based largely on high in- 
comes and wages among city workers who 
buy food and clothing. High factory wages 
in turn lead inevitably to high farm wages. 

The truth is that we must all go forward 
together. And that is the purpose—the 
achievement and the future program—of 
democratic government. Democratic gov- 
ernment works not as the tool of any one 
group, but toward prosperity and justice for 
all a 


In agriculture, democratic government 
recognizes that much still remains to be 
done. The price-support program must be 
strengthened and made more effective. The 
problem of supporting prices of perishables 
must be solved. The conservation 
must be completed. The farm-telephone 
program must be pushed ahead as soon as 
materials are available, and electrification 
must be carried completely through. Farm 
incomes, particularly the incomes of the 
poorer farmers, are still too low compared to 
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the incomes of other groups. They must be 
raised. 

Under democratic government, farmers 
have come a long way. Under democratic 
government, they will advance even further 
in the future. The farmer's only insurance 
for continued progress lies in democratic 
government. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have five legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their remarks 
on the bill H. R. 6839. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT TO FEDERAL PROP- 
ERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES ACT OF 1949 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I know very 
little about the merits of H. R. 4323, but 
there seems to be no objection to its con- 
sideration. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 4323) to amend the 
Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, to au- 
thorize the Administrator of General 
Services to enter into lease-purchase 
agreements to provide for the lease to 
the United States of real property and 
structures for terms of more than 5 years 
but not in excess of 25 years and for 
acquisition of title to such properties and 
structures by the United States at or be- 
fore the expiration of the lease terms, 
and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 4323, with Mr. 
Price in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dawson] 
will be recognized for 1 hour and the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Horr- 
MAN] for 1 hour. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HoLIFIELD] control of time on this 
side. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may use. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill which we have before us at this time, 
H. R. 4323, was reported out unanimous- 
ly by the Committee on Executive Ex- 
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penditures. It is similar to, but not 
identical with, the bill that we just con- 
sidered on post office buildings. Under 
the law as it now exists the Postmaster 
General has the right to lease and to sug- 
gest purchase to the Appropriations 
Committee and the Budget Bureau of 
buildings for post offices. Under Public 
Law 152 and Reorganization Plan 18, 
there was deposited in the Administrator 
of General Services the right to lease of- 
fice space for all agencies of the Govern- 
ment. This was done because heretofore 
the different agencies of Government 
were competing with each other, many 
times for the same building, thereby run- 
ning up the rental costs of the building 
and cost the Government a good deal 
more money. Since it has been deposited 
in one agency to act as the leasing agent 
for the Government, tremendous savings 
have been recorded, in that Government 
agencies ro longer bid against each other 
for space; also, the utilization of space 
has been improved. 

This bill today seeks to take one more 

Step toward economy. It gives to the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services the right 
to lease buildings, which he has now, but 
with a further provision in the lease that 
at the expiration of the terms of years 
for which he executed the lease the title 
shall pass into the hands of the United 
States Government; in other words, in 
place of the Government’s continuing to 
lease year after year—and I am going 
to give some examples in a minute where 
we have leased buildings here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for as long as 41 years, 
paying tremendous rentals on them; and 
the owners of the property still own the 
property and the Government has noth- 
ing but cancelled rent receipts. So the 
enactment of H. R. 4323, the title of 
which reads in its committee-approved 
form as follows: 

To amend the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, to 
authorize the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices to enter into lease-purchase agreements 
to provide for the lease to the United States 
of real property and structures for terms of 
not less than 8 nor more than 25 years and 
for acquisition of title to such properties and 
structures by the United States at or before 
the expiration of the lease terms, and for 
other purposes, 


I think that language should answer 
the questions raised by the gentleman 
from Iowa, because it plainly states that 
the purpose of the bill is for the leasing 
and acquisition of title before the end of 
the lease term. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I think the gen- 
tleman is clearing it up with one excep- 
tion. It is my belief that the bill should 
be worded so that there could be no ques- 
tion but what the rental payments should 
equal the full purchase price. The bill 
is not clear in that respect. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. We think the bill 
is clear. Iam entirely in harmony with 
the gentleman’s objective. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Why not say in 
italics on page 3 where it refers to the 
rental payments “to be applied on the 
purchase price and be the full purchase 
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price” and nothing more? Because I 
see a loophole whereby the owner might 
come in and want a million dollars. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I think there might 
be some technical objection unless the 
language was very carefully written in 
view of the many leases that have been 
made that the lease-purchase agreement 
should not apply to any of the leases now 
in effect. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] would be 
the one to watch the leases, but he might 
not be here 25 years from now, and I 
want protection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. It is a matter of 
opinion as to whether that protection is 
now in the bill or not. 

H. R. 4323 reads as follows in its com- 
mittee-approved form: 

A bill to amend the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, to authorize the Administrator of 
General Services to enter into lease-pur- 
chase agreements to provide for the lease 
to the United States of real property and 
structures for terms of not less than 8 or 
more than 25 years and for acquisition of 
title to such properties and structures by 
the United States at or before the expiration 
of the lease terms, and for other purposes. 


As chairman of the subcommittee on 
executive and legislative reorganization 
of the Expenditures Committee, I held 
several hearings on this bill and feel 
that it is my duty to give you the bene- 
fit of the information I received in this 
regard. 

As you know, the General Services Ad- 
ministration was set up following the 
recommendations of the Commission on 
Government Organization to streamline 
the Government and make its opera- 
tions more efficient. One of the chief 
responsibilities resting upon the Admin- 
istrator of General Services is to supply 
space needed for the functioning of the 
Government. This bill merely seeks to 
facilitate carrying out this responsibil- 
ity and to serve the best interest of both 
private industry and the Government. 

Presently the Government is restricted 
to a 5-year rental of property outside of 
the District of Columbia, and 1 year in 
the District of Columbia; it may pay as 
rental 15 percent of the fair value of 
the property as provided in section 322 
of the act of June 30, 1932, known as the 
Economy Act. 

This is a very important provision and 
it is still in effect after this law is passed, 
because it prohibits paying over 15 per- 
cent per year. That is why we have the 
term 8 years in this bill, so that the 8 
years would cover the maximunr pay- 
ment of rental. That does not neces- 
sarily mean that the Government will 
pay that maximum rental. As the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Murray] 
told you, the history of the Post Office 
Department is that they pay 1142 per- 
cent per year; so the history of the Gen- 
eneral Services Administration is much 
less than 15 percent. But that 15 per- 
cent must include the taxes and the bal- 
ance of it would go on the purchase price 
of the building itself because in the act 
it is provided that the taxes must be paid 
on these properties. Of course, no 
owner will rent his building unless he 
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gets enough to pay his taxes as well as 
a fair return on his money. 

A study as to how space acquisition 
would operate under the provisions of 
this bill in comparison with the current 
operations has been made by the Gov- 
ernment officials who are responsible for 
supplying space and managing our pub- 
lic buildings. . A wealth of technical data 
has been furnished but I only wish to 
set out here a brief résumé of a typical 
example. 


Let us assume that the Government 


needs a four-story building of brick con- 
struction, providing for general office 
space and it estimates the present-day 
cost of acquiring a site and erecting the 
building would run about $3,740,000. On 
the basis of past experience in paying 
rental, today it is found that the rental 
the Government pays is about 13% per- 
cent of the fair value of the property. 
Thirteen and one-half percent rental on 
property of this price would amount to 
$510,000 a year. It is well known that a 
long-term rental contract or a mortgage 
based on a long-term rental contract by 
the Government is a highly desirable in- 
vestment for insurance companies and 
similar investors seeking security and 
long-term use of their money, and, there- 
fore, they are satisfied to get a lesser re- 
turn on their money, such securities even 
going as low as 3 percent. Let us assume 
that we could enter into a lease-purchase 
agreement with a builder satified with 3 
percent on his money; this means that 
we would be paying rental and would 
own the building at the end of 15 years 
by paying rental at the rate of $405,000 
a year or roughly $100,000 less than the 
current going rental rate is, under the 
present 5-year limitation. 

Of course, if it were for a longer 
period, say 20 years, the cost to the 
Government would go down to about 
$340,000 per year, or if it continued for 
the full 25 years, the annual rental would 
be reduced to about $305,000. Or in the 
event it might be considered that the 
3-percent rate is too small, if this were 
estimated upon 4 percent, even in that 
case in 15 years the Government would 
acquire title to this property by paying 
$430,000 a year as compared to the cur- 
rent rental rates of $510,000 a year. Even 
at 4 percent over a period of 25 years, 
the payments would amount to $332,000 
a year. 

In using this method, private enter- 
prise would be getting an acceptable re- 
turn on its money; the Government 
would be acquiring an equity which 
would ripen into full ownership at the 
termination of the agreed period and 
the community would benefit meantime 
by collecting taxes while adjusting its 
financial programs in anticipation of the 
passing of title to the United States. 

The space problem is not one that is 
purely theoretical insofar as I am con- 
cerned. In my district, the Navy De- 
partment and the Treasury Department 
have been occupying the same space at 
1206 Santee in Los Angeles for a period 
of 13 years. This long occupancy has, 
of course, consisted of several short-term 
leases. It is unquestionable that it 


would have been to the advantage of the 
XCVIII—284 
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Government both financially and other- 
wise to have entered into a longer and 
more permanent agreement that would 
have provided for the development of an 
equity in the property. This specific in- 
stance could be multiplied many, many 
times. 

Consider the situation here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The Federal Govern- 
ment has been paying rent on some prop- 
erties for 30 or 40 years. I submit a list 
of such properties, showing their loca- 
tion, initial rental date, and annual rent 
payments: 


Rental | Rent per | Total 


Address date annum | years 


119 D St, NE.. 


33, 119, 40 41 
139, 999. 92 
78, 830. 88 
18, 000. 00 49 
143, 770. 88 

Walker Johnson Bldg., 1734 
New York Ave, NW. 57, 621. 60 
First and M Sts, NE. 408, 96 |....... 
1712 @ St: N a 61, 634, 28 |....... 


Let us give private industry a better 
opportunity to go ahead with the build- 
ing program which it is so well equipped 
to do and at the same time increase the 
operating efficiency of our Government 
at a reduced rate of expenditures. 

If those rentals had been applied on 
building purchase agreements why you 
can see that the Government would be 
owning many of those buildings and 
therefore we would be saving rentals 
which we are now paying on them. I 
say that this bill will give private in- 
dustry a better opportunity to go ahead 
with a building program which it is so 
well equipped to do, and at the same time 
increase the operating efficiency of our 
Government at a reduced rate of ex- 
penditures. , 

Now the bill itself has many safeguards 
in it. In the first place the bill, on page 
2, line 13, says that the need for space 
for permanent activities shall be leased 
and that it shall not be for emergency or 
temporary activities, and in the second 
place that it shall be for the best interest 
of the United States. On page 3 it says 
that the title of the property shall vest 
in the United States Government at the 
period of expiration of the lease. This is 
language which was not in the post- 
office bill, I may say. It also provides for 
the conversion of existing properties in 
the United States where the Govern- 
ment is now leasing properties and it 
can take those leases into consideration 
always on a permissive basis and not on 
a mandatory basis. Only if it is to the 
best interest of the owner to sell that par- 
ticular building the Administrator is also 
authorized to enter into agreements with 
persons, partnerships, corporations or 
other public or private entity to effectu- 
ate any of the purposes of this section. 
It is also true that there are many places 
in the United States where local civic 
pride would bring people together, 
those who would like to have a Federal 
building in their community, on attrac- 
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tive lease terms. On page 4, line 13, 
there is another provision: 

That no such agreement may provide for 
the payment of the United States in pur- 
suance of the terms thereof of moneys in 
an aggregate annual amount in excess of 15 
percent of the fair market value of the 
property at the date of the lease-purchase 
agreement, or in the case of property where 
construction shall not have been completed 
at that date, in excess of 15 percent of 
the fair market value at the date of com- 
pletion of such construction. 


The funds available for this purpose 
are funds which have been allocated to 
the General Services Administration for 
the purpose of paying rent. It is not for 
the purpose of constructing buildings, it 
is for the purpose of paying rent upon 
buildings. So this is not a construc- 
tion bill as such, as an ordinary con- 
struction bill. 

It is true that where the General 
Services Administrator can apply those 
rents to the advantage of the Govern- 
ment and thereby obtain an equity to 
the Government during the term of that 
lease the effect of purchase does occur, 
but it occurs as a result of utilizing 
rental payments and not as the result 
of asking for a specific appropriation for 
a building. So it is an altogether dif- 
ferent proposition. 

If it were for construction, I would 
say to my friend from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
GREGOR] it would be clearly within the 
jurisdiction of his committee, but as it 
is rentals and leases it must necessar- 
ily be in the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments, be- 
cause it was placed there by Public Law 
152 and Reorganization Plan No. 18. 
We are achieving the result though we 
are not going about it in the way it 
would otherwise be done. This will in 
no way affect any kind of appropriations 
for the outright construction of build- 
ings that may occur in the future. Iam 
sure the gentleman will agree that if we 
can obtain Government ownership of 
buildings through wasted rentals we are 
certainly in a better shape than if we 
had to make outright appropriations. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I certainly am in 
accord with the gentleman’s statement 
that I would be wholeheartedly in favor 
of the intent of this particular legisla- 
tion, because I think it is a good busi- 
ness proposal, but I think the gentleman _ 
might have been misinterpreted, or pos- 
sibly I misunderstood. It is my under- 
standing that this bill does give author- 
ity for the General Services agents to 
enter into a contract with a group of in- 
dividuals for the construction of a piece 
of property under a lease-purchase con- 
tract. When yci are getting into the 
lease-purchase contract, then you are 
going far beyond the ramifications of 
the gentleman’s committee. 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. I would say that 
we would if we were exceeding the legit- 
imate rental rates now allowed by law, 
but as long as we are within the rental 
rate of 15 percent of the fair market 
value I say we are utilizing the present 
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procedure to the advantage of the Gov- 
‘ernment. If we went beyond the 15 per- 
‘cent I would agree with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his observation in that par- 
ticular line. I want to make myself 
perfectly clear. I do not want to get 
into a jurisdictional dispute. I have 
high regard for the gentleman’s com- 
mittee and respect for every one of its 
members. I am here to help you in 
every way I possibly can. However, I 
do feel that someone should have con- 
trol over the amount of money that is 
to be spent in this program. 

As I said ta the gentleman a while 
ago, I hope later to offer an amendment 
to read as follows: 

No proposed lease-purchase agreement in- 
volving an agreed purchase price exceeding 
$80,000 shall be executed under this section 
until it has been submitted to and approved 
by the proper committees of Congress. 


I am in that way not getting into the 

Jurisdictional dispute. If it is a post 
‘office that is involved it goes to one com- 
mittee, and if it is public buildings or 
lands it goes to another. But I do feel 
in all sincerity that some committee of 
the Congress should have some control 
‘over these expenditures. I hope our 
distinguished friend from California will 
agree with that. 
' Mr. HOLIFIELD. In my private con- 
versation with the gentleman as well as 
here on the floor in public the gentle- 
man has taken a very fair position on 
this matter. I can see that the gentle- 
man has a point that he wishes to make. 
As to how to obtain that, I may. disagree 
with him, but I certainly respect the 
gentleman’s opinion. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. What is there in 
this bill, or where is it provided that 
you can decide whether it is temporary 
or permanent when they sign a lease? 
There must be thousands and thousands 
of cubic feet space hired by the Govern- 
ment now, but there is nothing here that 
will stop whatever department may be 
involved from entering into a lease re- 
gardless of whether they are going to use 
it for 1 year or 15 years, Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I think that the 
meaning of the term “permanent activi- 
ties of the Federal Government” would 
mean the operation of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, the Post Office, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Department 
of Commerce, and other permanent ac- 
tivities of the Government which have 
been established over the years. I would 
say that the temporary activities would 
be activities such as the OPS, the OPA, 
or any other temporary agency set up cn 
a temporary or emergency basis. That 
would be my answer. 


Mr. NICHOLSON. Would it not be 


better if we wrote something into the bill 
so that they would have to come to the 
appropriate committee to see whether 
or not it is permanent enough to appro- 
priate money to take care of it? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. My opinion is that 
you are entering into the realm of ad- 
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ministration on a point like that. It 
seems to me that in their annual re- 
ports, which are now required from these 
administrative agencies, they will report 
their activities. They will also report 
them to the Bureau of the Budget, and 
they are screened there. In turn, they 
report to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and are given a further screening 
there. So, in effect, at the present time, 
they are making three reports of their 
activities. There will be an amendment 
offered, which will ask for another re- 
port of the agency, and the gentleman 
then, of course, can use his own judg- 
ment as to whether he should support 
it or not. 

I believe I covered the bill with the 
exception of possibly one point, and that 
is there is provision in the bill, which 
provides that the Attorney General shall 
within 1 year certify title to the prop- 
erty. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. So far 
as the military are concerned, I wonder 
whether they are leasing for 1 year, or 
for 5 years at the present time. In other 
words, how long are they planning with 
regard to this emergency? Are they 
securing buildings on a year-to-year 
basis, or on a 5-year basis, or on what 
basis? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The Government 
can now make up to 5-year leases, out- 
side of the District of Columbia, and 1- 
year leases inside the District of Colum- 
bia. They cannot go beyond 5 years at 
the present time. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. But as 
far as a strict war-time emergency lease 
is concerned; what is the situation? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Most of them have 
clauses for renewals in war time. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I no- 
ticed in this bill in the title it has a 5- 
year provision, and later in the bill, it is 
changed to 8 years. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes, the amend- 
ment takes care of that on the last 
page—page 6. The reason for that was 
the committee found that after the bill 
was introduced that 15-percent law could 
not pay out a building in 5 years. In 
other words, 5 times 15 percent would 
be 75 percent of a building. So we in- 
creased that, and amended it to 8 years 
so that if the maximum rental was paid 
in 8 years time, we could fully pay for a 
building. That does not mean that it 
has to be done, but it can be done. The 
Government really would like to make 
longer leases, and the property owners 
would like to make longer leases so that 
they would know that their property was 
being occupied for a longer period of 
time. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. The 
reason I am interested in this particu- 
lar provision is because a year ago, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CLE- 
MENTE] and I were assigned to study 
these so-called luxury apartment houses 
here in Washington. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right, and 
the gentleman did a valuable job on 
that, in my opinion, 
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Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. We 
found that the rentals they paid on some 
apartment houses were $750,000 a year, 
and that in some 5, 6 or 7 years, the 
entire building could have been acquired 
by purchase at that rate. That would 
be less than 3 years so, therefore, this 
particular bill would have no value in 
solving that sort of problem. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Just a moment, 
please. I think the gentleman’s own 
findings were that the rental rate was 
exorbitant, and the gentleman’s commit- 


tee forbade the General Services Ad- 


ministration from making that kind of 
& lease. Certainly, under this law, there 
would be no necessity of making a short- 
term lease at an exorbitant rate. They 
can make a longer term lease at lower 
rates, with resulting benefits to the 
Government. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. That 
is the reason why I asked my first ques- 
tion. At that time, they felt disposed 
to have it on a year-to-year basis. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. They had to under 
the law. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. And 
they were disposed to do that because of 
the duration of the emergency, and they 
did not know exactly how long a lease 
they should actually make. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes; but that law 
had a cancellable clause in it at the 
end of 1 year. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. That 
is right. Our concern was that if you 
were going to pay that kind of money, 
you could pay less and you might just 
as well buy the building. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Certainly, I think 
the gentleman is correct, and I think 
the work of his committee at that time 
was very good. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I would like 
to inquire as to what thought has been 
given to the situation in the event the 
United States should decide that they 
do not want to go ahead with one of 
those long-term leases, say after 8 years 
on a 25-year lease? How do they get 
out of the lease? What penalty clauses 
might be put in there which would make 
the United States Government liable? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I do not think you 
can penalize the United States Govern- 
ment because anyone who leases a build- 
ing to the Government must depend 
upon appropriations from the Congress 
to pay the rent, and if the Congress does 
not make the appropriation, in my opin- 
ion then the man who leases the build- 
ing is without recourse. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Well, if 
the gentleman will yield further, I think 
he would have a very valid claim in the 
Court of Claims if he had a 25-year lease 
and the Government were to breach the 
lease. In other words, what I am con- 
cerned about, there does not seem to be 
any control—or let me put it this way: 
If the Government enters into a 25-year 
lease and events of the future show that 
we do not need the property any longer, 
there is no valid way in which the United 
— Government can get out of that 
ease. 
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Mr. HOLIFTELD, Let me call your 


attention to the language at the top of 
page 5: 

Provided, That no such funds may be ex- 
pended for acquisition of title to the prop- 
erty covered by any such agreement prior to 
the expiration of the leasehold term specified 
therein (whether by exercise of option to 
purchase or otherwise) in the absence of 
specific appropriation of funds for such ac- 
quisition, which appropriations are hereby 
authorized. 


But still the Appropriations Committee 
has to make it available. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am wor- 
ried about a claim in the Court of Claims 
by the lessor. If he leases for 25 years 
and the United States Government wants 
to get out of it within 8 or 9 years, it 
seems to me, unless the lease was very 
carefully written, there would be a valid 
claim against the United States Govern- 
ment. What you are doing through this 
power is tying up the Government for 
25 years, or whatever the term of the 
lease may be. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. If the gentleman 
has had any experience with Government 
leases, he knows that the leases are al- 
ways for the benefit of the Government 
and not for the benefit of the lessor. I 
have no worry about that, because the 
details of the lease will be written by the 
General Services Administration, and 
Congress will have an opportunity to 
look at these leases or the lease forms, 
and make any changes that are neces- 
sary. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Well, I 
think the worry of some of us is that this 
may be used as a method of getting 
around the present procedure which we 
all know has been established, whereby, 
in order to purchase any property or to 
build upon it, there is a real check in 
Congress. If, in effect, this 25-year 
lease-purchase is to go in, this may be a 
means whereby that procedure which 
has been set up will be circumvented. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I think we can 
always find something to worry about, 
because you cannot write into basic law 
all the provisions of administration, 
Anyone can find something to worry 
about, but as long as the gentleman is a 
member of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures and as long as our committee has 
jurisdiction of Public Law 152, which this 
modifies, I am sure we will have an eye 
on that. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I would like 
to do it at this time. We have the bill 
before us, and now is the time to look at 
these things, it seems to me. I thank 
the gentleman for his answers. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the Government has 
grown so large that it is impossible for 
the Congress to direct all its activities. 
We all know this bill is somewhat similar 
to the one which came from the Commit- 
tee on the Post Office, and I can see no 
particular objection to it except the one 
just urged by the gentleman from Ohio, 
[Mr. MCGREGOR], and one or two others: 
That the Congress should retain insofar 
as possible some degree of control. The 
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gentlewoman from Illinois [Mrs. 
CuurcH], said just a moment ago that 
under this bill the Administrator can go 
ahead and purchase anything he wants 
to, do almost anything he wants to, then 
we are committed to it and the only 
check would be through the Committee 
on Appropriations, and they would be 
confronted with the fact that there was 
a contract. 

Some risk we must take, for we can- 
not administer the functions of the ex- 
ecutive departments. I wish the risk to 
be the least possible. 

The bill as it came over from the Sen- 
ate contained a provision, section E, 
which was in the bill when it was before 
the House subcommittee and which pro- 
vided that these contracts should come 
back to the Committee on Expenditures 
for approval. There is one objection to 
that, but I do not know how it can be 
avoided, unless we change the wording 
of section E as written, it makes the 
committee of Congress ride herd on all 
of these proposals to obtain facilities for 
the Federal Government, and that is a 
task that is monumental. If, however, 
we do not accept that responsibility and 
by an appropriate staff discharge our 
duty in that connection, then we are con- 
fronted with the alternative of giving 
the Administrator power to go ahead 
and do as it pleases without any 
restriction. 

There is an amendment similar to sec- 
tion E of the Senate bill which will be 
offered as an amendment; and I say to 
my colleagues who were present in the 
committee, particularly the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. LAN HAM! and the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Harpy], 
that they were in favor of this amend- 
ment and were so recorded. We voted 
upon the proposition that the committee 
should police or have supervision over 
all transactions in the first instance 
above $50,000, but that lost by a vote of 
six to eight—all who were present out 
of 25 members of the committee voted. 
Then the amount was reduced to $10,000. 
I do not know who offered it, but some- 
body did, that the committee should 
supervise all contracts which exceeded 
$10,000. That was voted down six to 
eight, three Democrats and three Re- 
publicans voted for it. 

Now, to go back a little, when the 
Senate bill came over it was referred to 
our committee and was sent to a sub- 
committee headed by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. In 
the bill we had just before this, we put 
in a provision that these contracts be- 
fore they could be entered into had to 
go back to the proper House committee. 
A similar provision was written into a 
bill for the armed services. The amend- 
ment offered a few moments ago by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
GREGOR] related to the Post Office De- 
partment. Those of you who were on the 
floor at the time will remember that it 
was written into the bill. I can see no 
reason except the one I urged, because 
of the burden of work it would throw 
upon the Members, why this amendment 
just offered should not be adopted un- 
less members of other committees de- 
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tures. The amendment was in the bill 
as it was passed upon by the subcommit- 
tee. It was defeated in the full com- 
mittee only by a vote of six to eight; 
and that is all who were there; in order 
words, only 14 members of the commit- 
tee were present to vote upon it. There 
were only 14 present, just one over a 
majority of the committee, otherwise the 
bill would not have been reported out. 

I think the amendment which was 
proposed to the other bill by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. MCGREGOR] did re- 
quire the proposal to be referred to the 
appropriate committee, and he means as 
designated by the Parliamentarian. I 
do not think that should go through, and 
again I will tell you why. Some time 
ago a resolution was offered here in con- 
nection with a certain contempt pro- 
ceeding. That resolution was referred 
to the Committee on Rules. Somewhat 
later I offered the same resolution, except 
for the date, and where did it go? It 
went to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
I have never been able to discover to this 
day why one month it goes to Rules and 
the next month it goes to the other com- 
mittee. So I think the proper amend- 
ment here would be one to send it back to 
the Committee on Expenditures. Just 
as other bills go back to their commit- 
tees, the Committee on Expenditures 
should ride herd on Government ex- 
penditures incurred because of legisla- 
tion it writes. How can we do it if we 
do not have something to say in the be- 
ginning about the contracts under the 
terms of which the money is spent? 

Let me give you another little inci- 
dent. Sometime ago the subcommittee 
headed by the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Harpy] doing a most remarkable 
job as subcommittee chairman, with a 
tremendous amount of work, and 
reaching right conclusions, found that 
the Maritime Commission had au- 
thorized the expenditure of $25,000,000 
without authority of law. What hap- 
pened? Not a thing. The gentleman 
wrote a report, and a good one, but was 
any action taken by the Department of 
Justice or by any agency of the Govern- 
ment to prevent the expenditure or re- 
cover the $25,000,000 if it had been paid? 
No. So what is the use? Investigation 
may be an interesting pastime, and it 
may be recreation, and many times it 
helps, but it is not a preventative. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. HARDY. I may say to my friend 
from Michigan that the results of the 
report which the committee issued and 
to which the gentleman refers have not 
yet been fully consummated. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it was not a case of trying 
to recover funds because those funds had 
not yet been expended. Incidentally, 
it may reach the point soon as to whether 
or not the Government will spend that 
$25,000,000. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman. But do not misunder- 
stand me. Iam not at all critical of the 
chairman of the subcommittee or the 
committee on which I serve; not at all. 
As I said before, he has done a most 
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remarkable job in every instance that I 
have any knowledge of where he under- 
took an investigation. I do not com- 
plain about that and I am glad to know 
that the money was not paid out. I hope 
it will not be paid without legal author- 
ity. But I am right about the amount? 

Mr. HARDY. I made that observa- 
tion in order that the statement might 
be accurate. As a matter of fact, the 
ships involved have not yet been trans- 
ferred. Title has not been transferred 
to the companies. I hope that title 
transfer will be effected on a proper basis. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes. 
Again I thank the gentleman. I know 
that the gentleman has one of the most 
admirable characteristics of that fight- 
ing bulldog. He hangs on. He is de- 
termined. More power to him. He is 
still trying, trying; and I wish him suc- 
cess. I do not think he is losing courage 
at all. But all too often we come along 
and the money is gone, it is spent and 
we never get it back. 

That is the thing we should guard 
against, and I hope when the time comes 
and this amendment is offered that it 
will be adopted. The House Committee 
on Expenditures has wide jurisdiction, 
and when it was left in the reorganiza- 
tion bill it was intended and we were 
told that that committee was to have 
jurisdiction over the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds. But little by little, for one rea- 
son or another, perhaps because that 
committee has not made the fight it 
should to retain jurisdiction, this juris- 
diction over the things we should have 
before us is being taken away by other 
committees, first one committee then 
another. 

I insist that in adopting the amend- 
ment we should have jurisdiction over 
the attempts or the proposals of these 
agencies to purchase and acquire 
through lease-purchase these properties. 

Now, there is another suggestion that 
comes from the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. He seemed to have 
some difficulty about the price that the 
Government would pay. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

(Mr. Horrman of Michigan asked 
and was given permission to proceed for 
one additional minute.) 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I understand the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] will offer 
an amendment which in substance will 
provide that the purchase price at which 
the Government may acquire title, shall 
be stated in the original contract. I 
hope if the amendment is offered that 
my colleagues on the other side will have 
no objection to that amendment. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I. 


yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
JACKSON]. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, the record of the Demrocratic 
Party in bringing cheap and plentiful 
electric power to the people during the 
past 20 years contzras‘s brilliantly with 
the Republicans’ record, when they last 
were in power, of favoring the private 
power trust at the expense of the public. 

The voters next November will not for- 
get this contrasting record of the two 
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parties in such a major field of public 
interest. 

I include herein a short statement 
highlighting the changes from Repub- 
lican famine to Democratic plenty in 
electric power: 


ELECTRIC Powrer—12 Trans or REPUBLICAN 
FAMINE AGAINST 20 YEARS OF DEMOCRATIC 
PLENTY 


The Democratic Party since Woodrow Wil- 
son has stood for development of the peo- 
ple’s water power to assure low-cost elec- 
tricity for farms, homes, and small busi- 
nesses. 

The Republican Party has fought the 
Democratic power program on behalf of pri- 
vate power monopoly. 

Under the Democratic Wilson administra- 
tion, Muscle Shoals power in the Tennessee 
River was authorized but through 12 long 
Harding-Coolidge-Hoover Republican years 
it was sold at bargain prices to private power 
monopoly. 

Only with the g of a great new 
Democratic era, in 1933, did Muscle Shoals 
power become the nucleus of the great Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority program. 

The few great progressive Republicans, 
like George W. Norris, have had to depend 
upon Democratic administrations to carry out 
their plans to assure the people of the ad- 
vantage of their hydroelectric power re- 
sources. 

Republican years (1921-32) were years of 
utility holding company finagling, sale of 
watered stock for the profit of insiders, high 
electric rates, and ultimate losses to millions 
of investors. 

Democratic years (1933-52) were years of 
holding company dissolution, development of 
water power for the people, lower electric 
rates, and prosperity for utility investors. 

Republican years (1921-32) were years of 
cramped use of electricity at high rates by 
homes, commercial establishments, and 
small industries. 3 

Democratic years (1933-52) were years in 
which the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
Bonneville Power Administration, and other 
great Federal power undertakings showed the 
way to low electric rates and a vast expansion 
in the use of electricity in the home, on the 
farm, in trade, and in industry. 

Republican years (1921-32) were years in 
which only the few wealthier farms enjoyed 
the privilege of electric service. 

Democratic years (1933-52) were years in 
which the farmers’ own rural electric co-ops, 
with Federal financing and technical aid, set 
the pace for electrification of a vast majority 
of the Nation’s farms. 

The Democratic power m has 
brought the greatest expansion of both pub- 
lic and private power in history, with private 
companies increasing their production four 
times over—from 175,000,000,000 to 302,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours. It has fostered the 
greatest growth in the use per home, per 
farm, and per industrial worker. 

Republicans have hampered this program 
at every step, opposing appropriations and 
fighting tooth and nail for delivery of pow- 
er from Government dams to monopolies in- 
stead of to the people’s nonprofit systems. 

Republicans, through the Capehart bill to 
turn over the tremendous power of Niagara 
Falls to private monopolists, are abetting 
one of the biggest steals in history. 

Democrats, through the Lehman-Roose- 
velt bill, are fighting to block this give-away 
and to assure development of this priceless 
resource for the people. 

Republicans, through Dewey's New York 
power authority drive to give St. Lawrence 
power to the monopolists at the bus bar, are 
openly offering a precedent for scrapping 
TVA, Bonneville, and the entire Federal 
power program. 

Democrats, if continued in office, will go 
forward with this great power program as 
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part of the development of the Nation’s riv- 
ers for flood control, pollution control, irri- 
gation, navigation, wildlife, recreation, and 
hydroelectric power. They will continue to 
assure the people the first call on power from 
Government dams, thereby assuring low 
rates and sound expansion of regional econ- 
omies. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois [Mrs. CHURCH]. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to make a few necessary comments on 
the proposed bill. With all due respect 
to our very able chairman of the sub- 
committee, the report of our subcommit- 
tee on this bill was not unanimous. At 
the time that the Senate bill was brought 
up for discussion in the Subcommittee 
on Executive and Legislative Reorgan- 
ization, I took strong exception to the 
proposed change which eliminated the 
provision in the Senate bill, that would 
give the Committee on Executive Ex- 
penditures jurisdiction over the Lease 
Purchase Act. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. CHURCH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California, 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Did the gentle- 
woman vote against reporting the bill? 

Mrs. CHURCH. The gentlewoman 
voted against reporting the bill from the 
subcommitte to the full committee; and 
I was going on to say to our distingushed 
chairman of the subcommittee that I had 
equally strong intention of appearing 
before the full committee and expressing 
my objections to the bill. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am sorry if I mis- 
quoted the gentlewoman. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I did not mean to in- 
sinuate that I had been misquoted. Un- 
fortunately, the notice of that particular 
meeting of our committee is the only one 
that has not reached me since I have 
been a Member of the Congress, and I 
regret that I was therefore not present. 

I find that this legislation for one 
thing, is a bit foggy. I would have pre- 
ferred, before we went into such a pro- 
gram of lease-purchase, that the com- 
mittee, or some appropriate body, com- 
pile a list of the Government properties 
already owned, together with a state- 
ment of the amount that we already 
lease; and furthermore that some study 
might also be made of the amount of tax 
money that is already lost to the local 
community from the amount of Govern- 
ment property that is being increasingly 
provided and therefore being taken off 
the tax rolls, 

May I say that I think that this bill 
carries with it, in concept, a great at- 


traction to people of common sense. We 


have long ago learned that it is cheaper 
to buy than to pay rent; or so we have 
been taught; but in this case I say again 
that the time is overdue when the 
Congress must consider the problem of 
what it means to small local communi- 
ties to have increasing amounts of prop- 
erty taken off the public payrolls. With- 
in my own Thirteenth District of Illi- 
nois we have a flagrant example of the 
damage that can be done to a community 
from such loss of tax revenue. 

My chief objection to this bill, however, 
is based on the absence of jurisdiction by 
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the Congress over a blank-check pro- 
gram of lease-purchase. 

Mr. Chairman, I came into the House 
today prepared to offer an amendment 
which would insert the provision dropped 
from the Senate bill, but found that the 
very able and conscientious ranking mi- 
nority member of our committee had al- 
ready made such plans. I certainly shall 
support an amendment which will give a 
committee of the House, preferably the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments, the power and the 
duty to look over all lease-purchase con- 
tracts, -It is, I think, rather futile and 
more than rather silly to say that a com- 
mittee of the House will not accept such 
a responsibility, obviously its duty, be- 
cause it is too busy or because it does not 
have an adequate staff. To contend that 
the matter will be met by having a re- 
port made at the end of the year is a lit- 
tle bit like locking the door after the 
horse is stolen. I have, furthermore, 
tried to find, any place in this bill, an ex- 
act limitation of how much could be 
spent or contracted for under this lease- 
purchase program. It would seem to me 
that we would be rather a red-faced 
Congress if at the end of the year we 
found that in good faith the General 
Services Administration had neverthe- 
less appropriated money where we would 
not have appropriated it, or appropriated 
more in one place thaninanother. After 
all, during the months that I have been a 
Member of this Congress, I have heard 
repeatedly that we should attempt to re- 
assert the power of the purse, which is 
our own. I think that this is an excel- 
lent chance to keep some purse strings 
actually within our hands. I hope that 
the proposed amendment to give this 
Congress or a committee of the Congress 
authority to supervise these lease-pur- 
chase agreements will be accepted; and 
unless such an amendment is accepted, I 
certainly hope that the bill itself will not 


ass. 
N Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentlewoman from 
Illinois brings up the point of the amount 
that can be paid for this property. In 
line 16, on page 4, there is mention of the 
fair market value of the property at the 
date of the lease-purchase agreement. 
The establishment of the fair market 
value I think is a well-known procedure 
in establishing value. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois, 

Mrs. CHURCH, I was not comment- 
ing on the fair market price or on the 
basis on which the lease-purchase agree- 
ment was to be arranged. I was com- 
menting on the large sum total that 
might be so arranged to be spent in a 
year. Has the gentleman any idea what 
it might be? In other words, would it 
be $100,000,000, half a billion, or $2,000,- 
000,000? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I cannot give the 
gentlewoman a specific amount, but each 
case would rest on the amount of the 
space involved and the fair market value 
of that space at the time of the lease- 
purchase agreement. If it was a small 
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building it would be less, and, of course, if 
it was a larger building it would be great- 
er. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I think that point is 
quite clear in the bill. I would ask the 
gentleman, however, if he or any member 
of the committee could actually estimate 
the amount of authority we have given 
the General Services Administration un- 
der this bill. I do not think it is in the 
bill. I think that they can go beyond 
anything provided they stick to 15 per- 
cent of their market price in each in- 
dividual case. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The General Serv- 
ices Administration at this time by law 
vested in them, Public Law 152 and Re- 
organization Plan No. 18, have the power 
to lease to the fullest extent of the pro- 
visions of those laws, and this in no way 
enlarges that or diminishes it. They can 
proceed under present law to do just 
exactly what the gentlewoman fears if 
they want to, but the record shows they 
have not. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Would it not be pos- 
sible, however, for them to expend a 
much larger amount of money if they 
are able to spend up to 15 percent of the 
fair market value each year on certain 
properties? What is the general per- 
centage they now pay in rent? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Thirteen and fif- 
teen one-hundredths percent is the aver- 
age, and the limitation in the law is 15 
percent. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Is there no over-all 
limitation set by Congress on the amount 
the General Services Administration 
may spend each year? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Only in this way, 
that they prepare a budget which they 
submit to the Bureau of the Budget. 
The Bureau of the Budget screens it as 
to the amount of space required by the 
different agencies of the Government. 
Each agency turns in the amount of 
square feet of space they need. They 
then take into consideration existing 
rentals and prepare their budget. It goes 
to the Budget Bureau and then the 
Budget Bureau either approves or disap- 
proves it. Then it comes to the Ap- 
propriations Committee and is screened 
by the Appropriations Committee as to 
how much should be allowed. The final 
amount is set by the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mrs. CHURCH. In this process how 
would the Appropriations Committee 
function to set the final amount if dur- 
ing the year the agency is authorized to 
go ahead and lease-purchase? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. It can utilize only 
rentals moneys which have been appro- 
priated. It cannot obligate more than 
the rental sum contained in its budget. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Yes; but they could 
use every dollar of that budget for this 
lease-purchase arrangement if they 
wanted to. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Theoretically it 
would be possible, providing they could 
show it was in the interest of the Gov- 
ernment and provided they did not ex- 
ceed 15 percent per year in their rental 
arrangements, 

Mrs. CHURCH. It may be so theoreti- 
cally, but practically I think the Con- 
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gress and the people would be better off 
if we kept track of the purse strings. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The rental funds 
are earmarked and the amounts have to 
be approved each year. 

Mr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I want to congrat- 
ulate the gentlewoman from Illinois on 
her statement. I think she has brought 
out something that should be carefully 
gone into. I think my distinguished 
friend from California will have to ad- 
mit the gentlewoman is correct. Be- 
cause of the broad powers, I should like 
to raise this question: If I interpret the 
bill properly, it can include an authori- 
zation for buildings under a dispersal 
program. Is not that correct? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Not that I know of. 
Will the gentleman point out the lan- 
guage. 

Mr. McGREGOR. That is a part of 
the bill that I am trying to find. I am 
trying to find out something that pre- 
vents that. I think the way the bill is 
written the General Services Agency can 
go to any area of the country and decide 
that they need so many square feet of 
office space, determine the amount of 
rental that is prevailing per square foot, 
and then enter into a contract with some 
group in that area and construct a build- 
ing. Can the gentleman show me any- 
thing in the bill that will prevent such 
a procedure? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Can the gentleman 
show me anything in the bill that would 
allow that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself two additional minutes. 

Of course, the gentleman can create a 
great many imaginative fears as to what 
might happen. I certainly see no au- 
thority for anything like that in the pro- 
gram or in the bill. Certainly, the testi- 
mony of Mr. Larson and Mr, Jones, of 
the Budget Bureau, before our commit- 
tee was that they did not intend to go 
into any large-scale lease-purchase pro- 
gram, but they were going into it grad- 
ually and only where people who owned 
buildings would rent to them. It is en- 
tirely permissive. It is not mandatory, 

Mr. McGREGOR. May I call the dis- 
tinguished gentleman’s attention to page 
3, subparagraph (c), line 22, and I quote: 

The Administrator is authorized to enter 
into agreements, with any person, copartner- 
ship, corporation, or other public private 
entity, to effectuate any of the purposes of 
this section; and is further authorized to 
bring about the development and improve- 
ment of any land owned by the United States 
and under the control of the General Services 
Administration, including the demolition of 
obsolete and outmoded structures situate 
thereon, by providing for the construction 
thereon of such structures and facilities as 
shall be the subject of the applicable lease- 
purchase agreement, 


I contend that section gives the Gen- 
eral Services Agency the right to con- 
struct any buildings anywhere they may 
deem necessary, if they can find the 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. Of course, that is 
subject to the original section 211 where 
it says: 

That whenever the administrator deter- 
mines that the needs for space for the per- 
manent activities of the Federal Government 
in any particular area cannot be satisfied 
by utilization of any existing property suit- 
able for the purpose, then owned by the 
Government and the best interests of the 
United States will be served by taking action 
hereunder, he is hereby authorized 


Mr. McGREGOR. That covers the 
dispersal argument. 
Mr. HOLIFIELD— 


to obtain and provide space for the accom- 
modation of activities of Government. 


I think the gentleman is creating an 
imaginary problem. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself five additional minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The an- 
swer I propose to make to the gentleman 
from Ohio is that the Government can 
now go ahead and rent, and all this does 
is to give them a chance to make a lease- 
purchase deal. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Does not the fact 
that you are now broadening the power 
and giving him a chance to build, and 
then lease-purchase give an additional 
authority? Now, he can only rent the 
buildings. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes; it 
gives them a chance to build instead of 
renting, and it gives them a chance to 
lease and then get the property and have 
the rent apply to the purchase price. 
You have to trust somebody somewhere, 
I am no more anxious to trust anyone 
than is the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McGrecor]. I want to say to my col- 
league on the other side, I think what 
our colleague the gentlewoman from 
Illinois [Mrs. CHURCH] was trying to get 
at is this: She thought there would be 
or should be perhaps somewhere in this 
bill a stated amount where, if the pro- 
posal exceeded that amount, then the 
committee should have authority to pass 
on it before the money was spent. I 
recall in the committee the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] himself, 
offered a proposal if the contract ex- 
ceeded $100,000—and then he reduced 
it to $50,000, that the committee might 
have authority. Am I wrong? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. You are wrong in 
this way. I offered that as a substitute 
in another piece of legislation to pre- 
vent every lease of $10,000 a year com- 
ing to the committee because I do not 
believe that our committee has the staff 
to handle all the leases of the Govern- 
ment. 

The amendment which I offered was 
not in support of the principle, but to 
make it workable. I hope if an amend- 
ment is passed putting the obligation on 
our committee to enter into the admin- 
istration of this act, that it provides a 
basis high enough so that we will not 
have to approve every small lease that 
the Government makes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I agree 
with the gentleman on that, because it 
might apply to a $25-a-month lease. 
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Would the gentleman be willing to ac- 
cept $50,000? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I would like to 
speak on that at the proper time. Iam 
opposed to the principle. Frankly, I 
might as well utilize the balance of my 
time and make a statement about that. 

Mr. McGREGOR. If the gentleman 
will yield for an observation, in his own 
report on page 4: 1 

This provision was discussed at consider- 
able length, and a majority decided that 
it should not be included as an amendment 
to H. R. 4323. While your committee recog- 
nizes that the Congress should utilize every 
feasible means of checking on administra- 
tive activities— 


You are recognizing the fact that Con- 
gress should scrutinize it. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Will the gentleman 
just complete the sentence. 

Mr. McGREGOR— 
it is convinced that the congressional 
function of surveillance of the executive 
branch would be eventually frustrated by 
placing responsibility for making specific 
approvals of administrative acts in any par- 
ticular committee of the Congress. 


You are taking the position that we 
have enough work to do, and you say that 
some committee of Congress should have 
kept an eye on the functions of the 
bureaus. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I wish to state—I 
am not going to make a long speech 
about it or burden the Recorp with a 
great deal of information which I have 
on the subject, but it happens to be my 
personal belief—and some of the Mem- 
bers did not agree with me, and I respect 
their opinions—I just believe that when 
the Congress of the United States takes 
upon itself the burden of specific ad- 
ministration of the laws which it has 
passed, it weakens itself from a legis- 
lative standpoint. Our position in the 
Congress is to legislate and to investi- 
gate, and hold accountable the admin- 
istrative agencies. We can hold them 
accountable by reports, and that has 
been the custom for many, many years— 
to hold them responsible according to 
the reports and by appropriation com- 
mittees, and the screening of the budget. 
When we go into the specific job of ad- 
ministration on the level that is required 
by the thousands of administrative acts, 
we burden ourselves with the job which 
the executive department should do and 
should be responsible for. 

Secondly, when we become a party 
to an act, we remove ourselves from the 
objective which we have. We nullify our 
ability to objectively criticize the activi- 
ties of the department, because we have 
been participants in the administration 
of the act. Those are the objections I 
have to this, as a matter of principle. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. MCGREGOR]. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the sincerity of the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 
Under ordinary circumstances Congress 
does have enough to do, but my people 
have come to the conclusion that the 
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Congress has relinquished too many 
powers to the administrative branch of 
our Government. They want us to keep 
track of the purse strings. I think it is 
our duty, as Members of Congress, to see 
that every dollar is wisely spent. I am 
not criticizing the administration, but 
the record speaks for itself, and the time 
has arrived when we in Congress seem- 
ingly are going to have to work a few 
extra hours to protect the people back 
home—— 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I know that the 
gentleman is a hard worker, and I know 
that all Members are, but this would im- 
pose upon our committee or your com- 
mittee or any other committee of Con- 
gress an edministrative task that could 
not be taken on by less than 25 or 30 
extra clerks, screening each day all of 
the leases that would come up before 
them, prior to the enactment of the 
lease. We are not relinquishing our con- 
trol over the purse strings of Congress 
when we earmark funds for rentals, as 
we do under the budget arrangement. 

Mr. McGREGOR. This amendment 
which I am going to suggest has been 
accepted by the House of Representa- 
tives and applies to the Armed Services 
Committee. Why is it not applicable to 
other committees? If the gentleman 
does not want his committee working 
extra hours, I will be happy to amend my 
amendment and submit these reports to 
the Public Works Committee or to the 
Congress as a whole, but someone should 
be responsible; this bill as written is a 
blank check. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman de- 
sires additional work, I know, but at the 
time the amendment was passed by the 
Armed Services Committee I objected to 
it in principle. The Members of the 
House thought otherwise and I certainly 
go along with them insofar as they have 
the votes and I do not have the vote. I 
will probably do the same thing today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. D'EWART]. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Chairman, I am 
disturbed about this bill because of two 
things and I would like to have the com- 
ment of the gentleman from California 
or any other member of the committee 
regarding it. 

First, as the gentlewoman from Illi- 
nois brought out, it does not protect the 
local taxing unit. Last week I had occa- 
sion to appear before a subcommittee 
of this House in behalf of appropriations 
for, the construction of schools because 
the Federal Government had acquired 
so much of the property in a certain 
school district that there was a tax base 
left of only $9,000 and the school could 
not function; the taxable property was 
not sufficient to carry on the school, 
and we had to appear before that com- 
mittee for help for the school. 

This bill does not protect the local 
taxing unit. The committee of which 
I am a member has to do with the acqui- 
sition of quite a lot of land for public 
use. The committees, in fact, of which 
I am a member, invariably consult the 
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local taxing unit as to what the acqui- 
sition of that property by the Federal 
Government would do to the tax base 
in that community, and we generally 
asked a resolution from the taxing au- 
thority approving the acquisition of the 
land. This bill does not protect the local 
tax unit. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWART. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I may say that the 
subject of in-lieu taxes by Federal ap- 
propriation is a very important subject, 
and I feel about it exactly as does the 
gentleman from Montana. If the Fed- 
eral Government had to pay taxes on 
property which it is now holding, if they 
had to come before the Committee on 
Appropriations and ask funds to pay 
those in-lieu taxes they would release 
the property and it would go back upon 
the local tax rolls. But that is an over- 
all question that is now under consid- 
eration by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee; it does not apply to this par- 
ticular bill. 

We have taken the further safeguard 
in this bill of requiring that in the case 
of the lease-purchase contracts whether 
they be for 8 or 25 years that the tax 
shall be paid; so we have taken care of 
that in this bill as far as we can. 

We cannot in this bill impose an in- 
lieu tax on all Federal property through- 
out the United States; that is the job 
of the Ways and Means Committee. I 
will support that type of bill when it 
comes up in the House. 

Mr. DEWART. I will agree that our 
committee has gone into the taxation 
problem quite a bit, and we have found 
that there are many many problems that 
are difficult to solve. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. But the gentleman 
does agree that we have made the re- 
quirement that they be taxed. 

Mr. DEWART. We have in this bill. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Les. 

Mr. DEWART. I am bothered about 
the lands we have acquired and I am 
speaking of real estate. The local taxing 
authorities should be given considera- 
tion. 

The second point I wish to make has 
to do with the many laws dealing with 
the acquisition of land by the Federal 
Government or agencies of the Federal 
Government. In this connection I call 
attention to the language on the bottom 
of page 4 of the bill: 

Funds appropriated to that agency acting 
through the General Services Administra- 
tion— 


And under the provisions of this bill 
acquiring land—then at the bottom of 
page 5 and the top of page 6: 

And any other provision of law relating to 
the acquisition of real property shall not 
apply to lease-purchase agreements under 
this act. 


It is not quite clear to me what that 
means. Supposing we are proposing to 
acquire land under the Pitman-Robin- 
son law—and I think you are all famil- 
iar with that—does this set aside the 
provisions of the Pitman-Robinson law 
in regard to the acquisition of land if 
that agency, the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
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ice, should apply to this administration 
to acquire the land under a lease-pur- 
chase program? Or to give another 
case: Suppose we acquire forestry land 
under the Weeks law, and most of the 
Federal lands in the Appalachians for 
forestry purposes have been acquired 
under the Weeks law—if the Forestry 
Service might apply to General Services 
Administration to acquire land, what 
would be the situation? I might cite 
several other illustrations that are in 
doubt in my mind. Can the gentleman 
explain to me what that provision 
means? Does it set aside the Pitman- 
Robinson law under those circumstances 
and does it set aside these other laws? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am not familiar 
with the Robinson-Pitman Act that the 
gentleman spoke of. I do know the 
meaning of the acts that are referred 
to at the bottom of page 5. 

Mr. D'EWART. And any other pro- 
vision of law relating to the acquisition 
of real estate shall not apply to lease 
purchases.” What does that phrase 
mean? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. There are certain 
provisions of law, among them the one 
which requires advertising for lease-pur- 
chase contracts. 

Mr. D'EWART. This says “any other 
provision of law relating to the acqui- 
sition of land.” 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Section 3734 pro- 
vides that no money shall be paid nor 
contracts made for the obtainment of 
any site for a public building in excess 
of the specific appropriation therefor. 
If they have to go and get an appropria- 
tion, they would be under the regular 
construction system. Section 3736 pro- 
hibits the purchase of land without con- 
gressional authorization. 

Mr. DEWART. This goes away be- 
yond those provisions and says “any 
other provision of law.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana has expired. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise at this time to make an ob- 
servation and then to ask some ques- 
tions, if I may, of the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee. I am 
concerned about the fact that in this bill 
there are insufficient limitations on the 
powers we would be granting to the ex- 
ecutive departments. First, there is no 
provision in the event that the United 
States would want to cancel one of these 
lease-purchase agreements, and also in 
the event it were to cancel a lease-pur- 
chase agreement what the limitations 
would be on the damages that might be 
available to the lessor. As an attorney, 
if I were to advise a client in entering 
into a lease-purchase agreement, that is 
one of the very first clauses about which 
I would want to know the provisions. 
I would want to know just what would 
happen in the event that sometime with- 
in the next 25 years, if it is going to be 
a 25-year lease, or a 10-year lease, or a 
15-year lease, what would happen in the 
next ensuing years in the event that cir- 
cumstances changed where my client, in 
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this instance the United States Govern- 
ment, would want to revoke this par- 
ticular lease. 

Those things do occur and they are 
contemplated in business all the time. 
That is one of the things the lessor 
would want in the agreement. Usually 
in that agreement there is some sort of 
a liquidated-damage clause in the event 
they do decide to terminate the lease 
short of the full term of the lease. I 
am a little bit disturbed that there is 
no language in the bill that would set 
out the limitations to which the Gen- 
eral Services Administration would be 
subjected in writing up a cancellation 
clause and indeed that a cancellation 
clause be written into the lease-purchase 
agreement. 

The point is that the cancellation 
clause and the liquidated-damage clause 
that might be put into a lease-purchase 
arrangement by the United States could 
be so adverse to the United States that 
actually and in effect it would amount 
to a contract which would bind us to go 
through with one of these 25-year leases, 
that actually this could be an opening 
door to a method whereby the Gen- 
eral Services Administration could pur- 
chase land and get around the limita- 
tions and the restrictions that the Con- 
gress has imposed in the past on the 
purchase of real estate and building im- 
provements thereon. 

I wonder if the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee, would comment on 
that particular point. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I will try to an- 
swer the question. In the first place 
it is impossible to write a rental lease 
into a piece of legislation. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Will the 
gentleman yield there on that point? 
I am the one who is trying to get the 
answers here. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is what I am 
trying to give the gentleman, if he will 
grant me the time to finish my remarks. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I under- 
stand that, but right there I am not sug- 
gesting trying to write the lease into this 
bill. I am simply trying to put the gen- 
eral restrictions upon the General Serv- 
ices Administration in their writing of 
leases. I am not asking for details. I 
am saying this, that the Congress must 
set out the general provision under 
which the leases would be drawn. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. This act provides 
as follows: 

Each such lease-purchase agreement shall 
include such provisions as the Administra- 
tor in his discretion shall deem to be in the 
best interest of the United States, 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Well, that 
could be anything. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Do you think the 
Administrator would sign a lease .with 
an individual that would be loaded to the 
point that the Government would be at 
a disadvantage? I just have never seen 
any such Government lease. They have 
always been written the other way. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Let me 
make this observation on that point. 
That is certainly what disturbs. me in 
here, I want to answer that particular 
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thing. It says here that his discretion 
shall be deemed to be in the best inter- 
est of the United States. For heaven's 
sake, that is not a limitation, and no 
court in this land ever held that to be a 
sufficient limitation on the granting 
away of legislative powers to an admin- 
istrative tribunal. As a matter of fact, 
that is a violation of the Constitution, if 
you go into the theory of administrative 
law. That is what I am complaining 
about. These general terms and fine 
generalities are no good when it comes 
to tying down and restricting executive 
departments. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. SHAFER]. 

IMPEACHMENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, 7 years 
ago this month many of us here today 
heard, and were deeply moved by, the 
closing words of an address delivered in 
this Hall before a joint session of the 
Congress. That address was delivered 
by a man who, less than 4 days before, 
had suddenly been elevated to the office 
of President of the United States. 

I recall those closing words now: 

At this moment I have in my heart a 
prayer. As I assume my heavy duties, I 
humbly pray to Almighty God, in the words 
of Solomon: 

“Give therefore Thy servant an under- 
standing heart to judge Thy people, that I 
may discern between good and bad: For who 
is able to judge this Thy so great a people?” 


And then he added, simply and 
humbly: -` 

I ask only to be a good and faithful servant 
of my Lord and my people. 


I believed then, and I believe today, in 
the utter and complete sincerity of that 
prayer that was in the heart of Harry S. 
Truman, President of the United States, 
on that April day 7 years ago. I am sure 
that the overwhelming majority of all 
Americans, regardless of party affiliation 
or inclination, believed in the sincerity 
of that prayer—and joined in that 
prayer for Harry S. Truman. 

Today, with inexpressible reluctance 
and regret, I rise in this House to offer 
a resolution to impeach Harry S. Tru- 
man, President of the United States, for 
high crimes and misdemeanors in office, 

I do so with reluctance and regret be- 
cause, by this act, I pass my solemn offi- 
cial judgment upon Harry S. Truman 
that he has fallen short of being “a good 
and faithful servant” of the people of 
the United States. 

It is not for me to presume to analyze 
motives, to attempt to explain the tragic 
metamorphosis in the career of Harry 
S. Truman, or to pass judgment upon 
his sincerity today. 

But duty—the obligation imposed by 
my oath of office—requires me to pass 
judgment upon the official acts of Harry 
S. Truman, and upon their conse- 
quences to the United States. Iam com- 
pelled to pass judgment upon his offi- 
cial acts as I believe the American peo- 
ple have passed, and are passing judg- 
ment, and as I believe this House, in 
performance of its constitutional duty, 
and the other body in performance of 
its constitutional duty, should officially 

pass judgment. 
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I take this step with reluctance and 
regret for personal reasons, as well. I 
have a genuine friendship and esteem 
for the man, Harry S. Truman, It was 
my privilege, shortly before our entry 
into the Second World War to serve on 
a joint military affairs committee with 
Senator Harry S. Truman. I believed 
him to be a conscientious and capable 
public official. We traveled together 
many thousands of miles throughout the 
United States and in Mexico and Central 
America. During some of our arduous 
Official trips, related to preparation of 
defense and training facilities, we even 
bunked together one night. It was my 
great privilege and pleasure to act as 
host to Harry S. Truman in my own dis- 
trict and in my home city during one 
of these trips. 

I developed a genuine affection for 
the man, Harry S. Truman. That was 
not hard to do. I still have that same 
high personal regard for him, and I 
have reason to believe that the feelings 
have always been mutual. 

Only a few days after he became 
President of the United States, it was 
my honor to call upon him and visit 
briefly with him in the White House. 
In our conversation, he expressed to 
me the same feelings of humility and 
unworthiness, and the same earnest 
prayer that he might be “a good and 
faithful servant.” I, in turn, expressed 
my confidence, and the confidence of the 
people of my district, in him and in his 
sincerity. I urged him to surround him- 
self with the ablest men and women in 
America and to seek their counsel and 
support. I assured him that they were 
willing and anxious to proffer their help. 
I wished him well. 

I know and honor the friendliness of 
the man. I know and respect his loyalty 
to his friends. I deplore the fact that, 
in all too many instances, that loyalty 
has been shamefully betrayed by those 
unworthy of the friendship of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Inevitably, my personal contacts with 
Harry S. Truman have been few in re- 
cent years, preoccupied as he has been 
with the burdens of the Presidency. Yet 
only a few weeks ago I received a per- 
sonal letter from the President, while he 
was at Key West, in which he addressed 
me as Dear PauL.” And the last time I 
saw him he expressed the wish that we 
might once again get together as in the 
old days. 

Isay these very personal things to em- 
phasize the fact that there is in my heart 
no ill will, no vindictive thought or feel- 
ing, no personal animosity whatsoever 
toward the man, Harry S. Truman. 

But again I say that the obligation I 
owe to my country, to my oath of office, 
and to my conscience, compels me to.sub- 
ordinate considerations of personal es- 
teem and regard for Harry S. Truman. 

The issues are not those of personali- 
ties or of partisan politics. The issues 
are constitutional. 

Not since the days, 91 years ago this 
month—when not only friendships and 
ties of family and blood but the very 
membership of this body were rent 
asunder—have constitutional issues of 
such profound gravity confronted the 
people of the United States. 
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Happily, there is, and can be, ne 
threat of violent strife within our Na- 
tion today. Yet today, as truly as in the 
1860’s, we face a crisis which is “testing 
whether this Nation or any nation so 
conceived and so dedicated can long en- 
dure.“ 

Today Harry S. Truman, President of 
the United States, has become the cen- 
tral and crucial figure in the constitu- 
tional issues which face the Government 
and people of the United States. 

Who is competent to say what tragic 

circumstances have brought this to 
pass? Who shall say that it has been 
through personal inadequacy for the re- 
sponsibilities of that office that this has 
been brought to pass? Or through neg- 
lected prayers for humility? Or through 
errors of judgment? Or through con- 
fusion of mind and purpose? Or through 
rashness of speech or act? Or through 
the human frailty of thinking of himself 
more highly than he ought to think? 
Or through failure to recover from his 
startling political victory of 1948? Or 
through the counsel of foolish or evil 
men? Or through the betrayal of false 
friends? Or through the machinations 
of men with selfish or sinister purposes 
who have sought to use the President of 
the United States? I will not, I cannot, 
say. 
But I do know that the vital interests 
of the Government and the people of the 
United States, and the very survival of 
our constitutional system, require the 
resolution of the critical issues created 
by the unofficial acts of Harry S. Tru- 
man, President of the United States. 

And I am convinced that the only hope 
for the resolution of those constitution- 
al issues, the only recourse, lies in the 
process of impeachment provided by the 
Constitution. 

It is not alone, or even primarily, a 
question of the protection of the Gov- 
ernment and the people from Harry S. 
Truman. Rather it is a question of the 
protection of the Government, the peo- 
ple, and our constitutional system from 
the ominous precedents which he has es- 
tablished and is seeking to establish. 

Any doubts which I have had on this 
score—and these doubts have all but dis- 
appeared in the past year or two—were 
completely dissolved by the events of the 
past few weeks. 

These doubts were finally and totally 
banished by the claim of an Assistant 
Attorney General during the past week 
that the power of the Chief Executive is 
unlimited, and by his assertion that “the 
President is accountable only to the 
country, and the decisions of the Presi- 
dent are conclusive.” 

To be sure, a letter from the President 
to a private citizen has been tardily re- 
leased in which Mr. Truman reportedly 
asserts that “the powers of the President 
are derived from the Constitution, and 
they are limited, of course, by the provi- 
sions of the Constitution, particularly 
those that protect the rights of indi- 
viduals.” 

Unfortunately, I cannot find in this be- 
lated comment any official repudiation 
of Mr. Truman's official acts or of the 
official pronouncements made in his be- 
half. Against the background of his of- 
ficial acts and the official pronounce- 
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ments, these words come close to an 
acknowledgment of guilt. 

On the basis of the record recited, at 
least partially, in my resolution, I am 
forced to the conclusion that the only 
recourse or relief, so far as arbitrary and 
unlawful acts of the President are con- 
cerned, lies in the impeachment process. 

The resolution of impeachment which 
I am offering differs significantly from 
resolutions previously offered in this 
matter. These other resolutions call 
merely for an inquiry into the conduct 
of the President. They are not, in my 
view, true impeachment resolutions. 

I believe the time has long passed when 
it is sufficient to offer a vague, innocuous 
proposal for an investigation. The 
facts, the record, and the issues are 
writ large in the events of the past few 
days, months, and years. 

I summarize briefly the premises of 
my resolution of impeachment: 

I charge that in taking over the steel 
plants, Harry S. Truman, President of 
the United States, has seized private 
property without due process of law and 
has violated other provisions of the Con- 
stitution. 

I charge that he has failed to keep his 
oath of office, and has failed to abide by 
his own past pledge and counsel, by his 
failure to use the provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

I charge that through this neglect he 
has contributed to the very emergency 
which he cited as the pretext for exer- 
cising unprecedented and unlawful 
powers. 

I charge that he involved the United 
States in the Korean war in violation of 
the Constitution. 

I charge that he disregarded and vio- 
lated statutory restrictions by commit- 
ting American troops to the United Na- 
tions command in Korea without ap- 
proval of Congress. 

I charge that his failure to repudiate 
a statement of the then Defense Secre- 
tary, George C. Marshall, has given aid 
and comfort to our enemies. 

I charge that his summary dismissal 
of General MacArthur was a grave act 
of Executive maladministration. 

I charge that his public threat to call 
the Congress into daily special sessions 
unless certain of his demands were met 
violated the constitutional proprieties. 

I charge that he has repeatedly with- 
held information from Congress required 
by law. 

I charge that his reckless and inac- 
curate public statements have jeopard- 
ized the good name, the peace, and se- 
curity of the United States. 

I charge that all these—and other 
acts—of Harry S. Truman, President of 
the United States, constitute high crimes 
and misdemeanors in office within the 
meaning of the Constitution. 

I am well aware of the many argu- 
ments advanced against the step which 
Iam taking. 

We are told that the move is ill- 
advised, since it will make a martyr of 
Harry Truman. The logic of this coun- 
sel of timidity would have dictated that 
the signers of our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence stay their hand, lest they make 
a martyr of George III. 
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We are told that—in the vernacular— 
the action would “lock the barn door 
after the horse is stolen.” Let me say, 
in this same vein, that a great many 
horses have been stolen of late from the 
barn of constitutional government. 
There are a few horses remaining in the 
barn—all too few. It is to save these, 
and to safeguard those which may be 
recovered, that I propose we lock the 
door, even at this late hour. 

We are told that there is no point to 
such proceedings, because Mr. Truman’s 
term has less than 9 months remaining. 
This superficial view ignores several cru- 
cial considerations. It ignores the fact 
that, judged by the reckless and arbi- 
trary acts committed in the scant month 
since Mr. Truman renounced further 
political aspirations, the remaining 9 
months of his term would afford abun- 
dant time and opportunity to do further 
irretrievable injury to the Nation. Most 
important of all, this view ignores the 
fact that by permitting Mr. Truman’s 
acts to pass unchallenged, Congress 
would, by default, establish and confirm 
precedents for future vast Executive 
usurpations of power and violations of 
the Constitution, of law and of duty. 

Finally we are told that there is no 
purpose to the action I am taking be- 
cause it cannot succeed. I refuse to be- 
lieve or acknowledge that it cannot suc- 
ceed. I refuse to believe or ack owledge 
that the sense of constitutional obliga- 
tion has so far deserted the Members of 
this House, or that they are so com- 
pletely unaware of the alarm, the anger, 
and the profound anxieties of the over- 
whelming majority of the American 
people that they—the Members of this 
House—will longer stand silent and im- 
potent before the threats to constitu- 
tional government and liberties in the 
United States. 

Even if subsequent developments 
should convict me of error on this point, 
I want the acquittal of my own con- 
science for an effort, made without men- 
tal reservation, to place all of the Mem- 
bers of this House on record on the con- 
stitutional issues thrust upon us by the 
actions of Harry S. Truman, President of 
the United States. 

Most important of all, and particularly 


if this effort should fail, I want to have. 


had a part in laying the basis and estab- 
lishing the precedent of this action, to 
the end that there will be a foundation 
of a future proceeding of this character 
against some unknown future President, 
in circumstances as bad or worse than 
those now present. 

For mark my words well—the actions 
of Harry S. Truman, if tolerated unre- 
buked and unchastened, will inevitably 
set the stage for future weakening of the 
constitutional system of checks and bal- 
ances, for further invasions of the peo- 
ple’s liberties, and for further transfor- 
mations, perhaps gradual and stealthy, 
perhaps overt and violent, of constitu- 
tional government in the Republic of the 
United States. 

At the very least, I want to preserve by 
this precedent the possibility, in that ex- 
tremity, of an effectual and victorious 
struggle in behalf of the Constitution I 
have sworn to uphold and defend. 
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For years America has been in the 
position of a man drifting in a rowboat 
above Niagara Falls, seemingly unmind- 
ful of the fact that there is a point be- 
yond which there can be no turning back. 
In terms of the preservation of our lib- 
erties and of our constitutional repub- 
lican form of government, we are per- 
ilously near the fatal precipice of totali- 
tarianism in the United States. 

I hear the ominous roar of the falls 
just ahead. 

A Democratic President—Woodrow 
Wilson—truly said that the history of 
liberty is the history of the limitation of 
. power, not the increase 
of it.“ 

I have faith that it is not too late to 
act decisively in behalf of liberty in the 
United States. But if we are to act to 
any avail, it must be with boldness and 
vigor, and in a manner so powerful and 
implacable that it will put an end to the 
present usurpation and stand as an awe- 
some and abiding warning to any future 
would-be usurpers of our liberties. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 minute to say that it is 
obvious that you cannot write into a 
piece of legislation like this a protec- 
tion against malfeasance in office. We 
must take into consideration the fact 
that men who are working for the Gov- 
ernment and who have long records of 
honorable discharge of their duties in 
the public interest will, in the further- 
ance of that sense of duty, write leases 
which will protect the Government. If 
any leases are written that appear to 
be lacking in administrative discretion, 
certainly they will be brought to the 
attention of this committee very quickly 
and we will see that such leases are im- 
proved. I point out that the Adminis- 
trator of General Services under existing 
law has at this time all the power neces- 
sary to make these leases and to write 
such conditions in them as are in the 
best interest of the Government. He 
will continue to have the same powers 
that he has now, and there will be this 
addition, that it will be optional on the 
part of the Government to take over 
these properties at the termination of 
the lease, in place of leaving them in 
the hands of the owners. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further re- 
quests for time on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, is further amended by— 

(a) redesignating sections 211 and 212 
thereof as sections 212 and 213, respectively, 
and wherever such section numbers appear 
in such act as amended, they are amended 
to conform to redesignation prescribed by 
this subsection; 

(b) inserting in the table of contents ap- 
pearing in the first section of such act as 
amended, immediately after the line in 
which “Sec. 210“ appears, the following: 

“Sec. 211. Lease-purchase agreements.”; 
and 

(c) inserting, immediately after section 
210 of the act as amended, the following 
new section: 

“LEASE-PURCHASE AGREEMENTS 

“Sec. 211. (a) Whenever the Administra- 

tor determines that (1) the needs for space 
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for the activities of the Federal Government, 
except for such needs of the Post Office De- 
partment as the Postmaster General is au- 
thorized to meet in any particular area can- 
not be satisfied by utilization of any exist- 
ing property suitable for the purpose then 
owned by the Government, and (2) the best 
interests of the United States will be 
served by taking action hereunder, he 
is hereby authorized, without regard to the 
provisions of section 4 of the Act of June 
14, 1946 (60 Stat. 257), as amended, section 
407 of the act of June 16, 1949 (63 Stat. 199), 
as amended, or any other provision of law 
relating to the acquisition of real property, 
construction of buildings, or leasing of space, 
to obtain and provide space for the accom- 
modation of activities of the Government, 
both in and outside of the District of Co- 
lumbia and in the Territories and possessions 
of the United States, including, with the ap- 
proval of the Postmaster General, activities 
of the Post Office Department, by negotiating 
and entering into lease-purchase agreements 
the terms of which may exceed 5 years but 
shall not exceed 25 years and which shall 
provide in each case for acquisition of title 
to the property by the United States at or 
before the expiration of the leasehold term 
and upon fulfillment of the terms and con- 
ditions stipulated in each of such lease- 
purchase agreements. 

“(b) The Administrator is authorized to 
exercise the powers granted in this section 
with respect to existing properties, includ- 
ing those for which conversions, additions, 
extensions, or remodeling may be required, 
and properties upon which construction is 
to be subsequently effected in pursuance of 
the terms of applicable lease-purchase agree- 
ments. 

“(c) The Administrator is authorized to 
enter into agreements, with any person, co- 
partnership, corporation, or other public or 
private entity, to effectuate any of the pur- 
poses of this section; and is further author- 
ized to bring about the development and 
improvement of any land owned by the 
United States and under the control of the 
General Services Administration, including 
the demolition of obsolete and outmoded 
structures situate thereon, by providing for 
the construction thereon by others of such 
structures and facilities as shall be the sub- 
ject of the applicable lease-purchase agree- 


ment. 

„(d) Each such lease-purchase agreement 
shall include such provisions as the Ad- 
ministrator, in his discretion, shall deem 
to be in the best interests of the United 
States and appropriate to secure the per- 
formance of the obligations imposed upon 
the party or parties that shall enter into 
such agreement with the United States: 
Provided, That no such agreement may pro- 
vide for the payment of the United States 
in pursuance of the terms thereof of moneys 
in an aggregate annual amount in excess of 
15 percent of the fair market value of 
the property at the date of the lease-pur- 
chase agreement, or in the case of property 
where construction shall not have been 
completed at that date, in excess of 15 per- 
cent of the fair market value at the date 
of completion of such construction. 

“(e) Funds now or hereafter available for 
the payment of rent and related charges for 
premises, whether appropriated directly to 
the General Services Administration or to 
any other agency of the Government and re- 
ceived by said Administration for such pur- 
pose, may be utilized by the Administrator 
to make payments becoming due from time 
to time from the United States as current 
charges in connection with agreements en- 
tered into under authority of this act: Pro- 
vided, That no such funds may be expended 
for acquisition of title to the property cov- 
ered by any such agreement prior to the 
expiration of the leasehold term specified 
therein (whether by exercise of option to 
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purchase or otherwise) in the absence of 
specific appropriation of funds for such 
acquisition, which appropriations are here- 
by authorized. 

t) This section may be cited as the 
‘Federal Lease-Purchase Act of 1951."” 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan (inter- 
rupting the reading of the bill). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent, if it 
is agreeable to the chairman of the sub- 
committee, that the further reading of 
the bill be dispensed with, and considered 
as read, and be open to amendment at 
any point. 
ane HOLIFIELD. There is no objec- 

on. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 2, line 16, 
before the word “activities” insert “perma- 
nent.” 


Pe committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 14, strike out “except for 
such needs of the Post Office Department as 
the Postmaster General is authorized to 
meet.” 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I am not sure as to 
where that first amendment is located in 
the bill. Is it on page 2, line 13, insert 


edification of the gentleman that these 
are the committee amendments and as 
far as I know there is no objection to any 
of them. As soon as they are 
of, the bill will be open at all points to 
amendments to be offered from the floor 
by Members. These are clarifying 
amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 
wor committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 2, line 20, 
after “authorized” strike out all down to 
and including the words “leasing of space,” 
in line 25, on page 2. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 3, line 6, 
strike out “may exceed 5 years but shall not 
exceed” and insert “shall not be less than 8 
or more than.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 3, line 8, 
strike out “for acquisition of” and insert 
“that.” . 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 3, line 9, 
strike out “by” and insert “shall vest in.” 
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The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 3, line 12, 
after “agreements.” insert “Such terms and 
conditions shall include provision for the 
application to the purchase price agreed upon 
therein of rental payments made there- 
under.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 5, line 12, insert the following: 

“(f) (1) Section 302 (c) of this act and 
section 355 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (50 U. S. C. 175), shall apply to 
lease-purchase agreements executed under 
this act, except that any such agreement 
may be executed and placed in effect after 
request for but prior to receipt of an opinion 
of the Attorney General with respect to the 
validity of title to the property described 
therein. 

“(2) Except as provided by paragraph (1), 
section 3734 and 3736 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (40 U. S. C. 259; 41 U. S. C. 14); 
section 1 of the act of March 3. 1877 (19 
State. 370; 40 U. S. C. 34); section 4 of the 
act of June 14, 1946 (60 Stat. 257, as amend- 
ed; 40 U. S. C. 304c); section 407 of the act 
of June 16, 1949 (63 Stat. 199; 40 U. S. C. 
Supp. 37a); and any other provision of law 
relating to the acquisition of real property, 
construction of buildings, or leasing of space, 
shall not apply to lease-purchase agreements 
executed under this act.” 


The committee amendment was 


agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 6, line 5, strike out (f)“ and insert 
“(g).” 


was 


committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HOFFMAN of 
Michigan: 

On page 4, line 21, after the last word 
insert a new paragraph as follows: 

“(e) No proposed lease-purchase agree- 
mrent which calls for an expenditure which 
exceeds $50,000 per annum shall be executed 
under this section until it has been sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments (Government Operations) of the Sen- 
ate and the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments of the House of 
Representatives.” 

On page 4, line 12, strike out (e)“ and 
insert “(f).” 

In line 12, page 5, strike out “(f)” and 
insert (g).“ 

On page 6, line 5, strike out (g)“ and 
insert “(h).” 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, we all realize that this is a 
grant of greater power, which perhaps 
many of us do not like, but if it is car- 
ried out and the power is used as was 
contemplated by the Hoover Commis- 
sion it may save some money, if that is 
possible in governmental operations. 

The proposed amendment is, as was 
stated before, section (e) of the bill 
which was passed by the Senate, with the 
addition of the provision that if the 
agreement calls for the expenditure of 
more than $50,000 a year then it shall 
either come to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments 
for approval or at least be submitted to 
that committee before the deal is made. 
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I am not concerned particularly about 
the amount, whether it is $50,000 a year 
or $100,000 a year. It should be some 
fixed amount, I think, so as to save the 
legislative committee from being re- 
quired to police small agreements where 
the expenditure is one that we might call 
a nominal sum. But it does seem, and I 
will not prolong the debate, that there 
should be some restriction, and that the 
restriction should properly be in the 
hands of the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, which 
wrote the bill. 

I call on my colleagues on the majority 
side now to give support to an amend- 
ment which will retain jurisdiction for 
our committee instead of letting its su- 
pervision go to some other committee. 
We all concede that there is unexcusable 
waste and extravagance and some think 
worse in the executive departments. We 
all concede the necessity of economy. 
This seems to be the best we can do at 
this particular session of the Congress, to 
grant this power hoping that the admin- 
istrative agency will exercise some degree 
of judgment, and some common sense, 
and that then the committee retaining 
that power, the very retention of the 
power, will tend to make the administra- 
tive agency more conservative in what it 
does. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as chairman of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments, certainly I am 
filled with pride for that committee and 
for its membership, as well as for the 
breadth of its powers. I do not yield to 
anyone on the committee in believing 
that we should have jurisdiction over 
every matter that should properly come 
before us. Many matters have been re- 
ferred to other committees which, in my 
judgment, I felt should have come to 
our committee. But they seem to have 
a rule in the House that a legislative 
committee has a right to investigate and 
follow all matters growing out of legis- 
lation that had its beginning in that 
particular committee, and, consequently, 
ofttimes legislative committees have in- 
vestigated matters which I thought did 
come within the jurisdiction of our com- 
mittee exclusively, and which I believed, 
and do still believe, that our committee 
could have done a better job of investi- 
gating. 

I do not believe the legislative branch 
of our Government should administer 
the laws that we pass affecting the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government. Ido 
believe that the administrative affairs 
shouid be in the hands of the executive 
branch and that we should leave the de- 
tails of the administration of that law 
to that branch. I think that this em- 
bodies a fundamental principle of our 
form of government. Certainly the 
Congress did go on record and did pass 
an amendment giving the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee power to look into cer- 
tain matters of leasing and purchasing 
of land for military purposes. I still do 
not believe that is a proper exercise of 
legislative functions. I do think that 
under tne power given our committee to 


follow the activities of the General Serv- 
ices Agency to have them report to us, 
as we do from time to time, and scruti- 
nize the things they do, and we do hold 
them to a high degree of accountability, 
and I believe it is our duty to do that. 
I do not believe it is our duty to write 
leases. I do not believe it is our duty to 
pass on whether a lease should be en- 
tered into or should not be entered into. 
But if they do enter into them, and if 
they do abuse that power and enter into 
any lease against the public interest, 
then, whether it is for $25 or $25,000,000, 
the committee should go into the matter 
thoroughly. So when it comes down to 
the question of pride in the committee, 
I yield to no man on that; but I do be- 
lieve that we, as a legislative body, ought 
to cover our field and stay within our 
field and use our broad powers to inves- 
tigate to hold the executive department 
to the proper administration of the laws 
which we do pass. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will.the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAWSON. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I gather 
from the gentleman’s own argument that 
he is not in support of this amendment 
generally, but that if it is going to be 
adopted he feels that the expenditures 
should be passed upon by the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

Mr. DAWSON. Since it is merely a 
question of leasing, I have no quarrel on 
that. Though if any matter should 
properly come within the province of a 
legislative committee, I think that legis- 
lative committee ought to be the one to 
exercise it, whatever the committee 
might be. But I do not believe that any 
legislative committee should administer 
the law for any executive agency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
will state it. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I have an amend- 
ment at the Clerk’s desk on this particu- 
lar subject relative to the jurisdiction 
of the committee. My amendment pro- 
vides that the proposal shall be sub- 
mitted to the proper committees of Con- 
gress. I am asking the Chair whether 
or not I should submit that amendment 
as a substitute for the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. HorrMan] or offer it at page 6, 
line 5. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
may offer his amendment as a substitute 
for the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan if he so desires. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I offer the amend- 
ment then as a substitute to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McGrecor as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
HorrMan of Michigan: Page 6, line 4, after 
the period insert: 

“(g) No proposed lease-purchase agree- 
ment involving an agreed purchase price ex- 
ceeding $50,000 shall be executed under this 
section until it has been submitted to and 
approved by the proper committees of the 
Congress.” 


The gentleman 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
am not going to take the 5 minutes 
allowed because we have discussed this 
subject all afternoon. There seems to 
be a controversy relative to committee 
jurisdiction. I recognize the splendid 
committee which has submitted this bill 
to us today. I have contended all along 
that some committee of the Congress 
should have some governing power on 
the expenditure, the leasing and con- 
struction of these properties. This 
amendment or substitute which I have 
offered simply provides that no proposed 
lease-purchase agreement involving an 
agreed purchase price exceeding $50,000 
shall be executed under this section until 
it has been submitted to and approved 
by the proper committees of Congress. 
I am leaving it up to the leadership to 
determine what committee will give the 
final O. K. on these construction con- 
tracts, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If my friend will 
substitute that it will go to the commit- 
tee as provided by the rules of the 
House—it would not be the leadership. 
In case the gentleman’s amendment 
should be adopted I think that correc- 
tion should be made and I will have a 
few remarks to make a little later on. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to withdraw the 
amendment and amend it as suggested 
by the distinguished majority leader, 
that it goes to the committee as governed 
by the rules of the House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I re- 
serve the right to object then until I see 
the amendment. 

Mr. McGREGOR. If the gentleman 
from Michigan objects I will withdraw 
my unanimous consent request and allow 
the substitute amendment to stand as 
submitted, as just read by the Clerk. 
That is all this substitute amendment 
does. It simply retains the power in the 
Congress, and the legislation will be sub- 
mitted to the proper committee of the 
Congress under the rules of the House. 
Then you are not attempting to dictate 
to the leadership which committee will 
handle this legislation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Will the 
gentleman yield? | 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Why did 
you not make that contention when the 
legislation went to the Armed Services 
Committee? 

Mr. McGREGOR. Because I felt that 
that committee—the Armed Services 
Committee—had always handled sub- 
jects of that nature, and we were not 
in the jurisdictional dispute that we are 
here. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Will the gen- 
tleman yield? | 

Mr. McGREGOR. I yield. | 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Are you apply- 
ing the same policy now that you did 
with respect to the bill that came before 
this committee just a few hours ago? 
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Mr. McGREGOR. You mean the 
amendment that was placed in the pub- 
lic works bill? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I was not the 
author of that amendment. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. But the gentle- 
man supported that amendment. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I certainly did. 

Mr, REES of Kansas. It is a different 
policy that you are following now than 
you followed at that time. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I will say that I 
think the leadership should determine 
which committee of the Congress it 
should go to. I think the construction 
of these buildings should go before the 
Committee on Public Works. I refer to 
the Reorganization Act which I think 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. REES] 
supported: 

Committee on Public Works: Measures re- 
lating to the purchase of sites and construc- 
tion of post offices, customhouses, Federal 
courthouses, and Government buildings, 


The distinguished gentleman from 
Kansas voted for that and that is in the 
reorganization bill. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I just wanted 
the gentleman to be consistent with re- 
spect to the two measures we are con- 
sidering today. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I am very happy 
to attempt to be consistent. I think 
Congress should retain authority and 
not sign a blank check to anyone, or any 
department, as the bill is now written. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike cut the last word. 

(Mr. LanHam asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, I have 
at the Clerk’s desk an amendment very 
similar to the one offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] ex- 
cept that mine does not contain a finan- 
cial limitation. I am not going to offer 
the amendment, Lowever, because I am 
glad to accept the limitation included in 
the amendment prepared by the gentle- 
man from Michigan. I shall support his 
amendment. 

In committee I offered an amendment 
which would have restored subsection 
(e) of the Senate bill, which was stricken 
by the subcommittee before the bill was 
brought to the full committee for action, 
As the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HorrMaN] has stated, we attempted in 
the committee, as I ‘say, to amend it, 
but we were defeated, I believe, by a vote 
of 6 to 8. The same argument was 
used in the committee as was used by 
the distinguished gentleman from Illi- 
nois, the chairman of the committee, on 
the floor a few moments ago, and the 
committee accepted the argument. 

Personally I believe that the people of 
America are tired of turning over every- 
thing to the departments; they expect 
us to keep a little tighter rein on what is 
being done in the departments. We can- 
not depend on investigations alone, or 
even on appropriations alone; and I 
think it is wise that we adopt some such 
amendment. 
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It was my pleasure until a few months 
ago to be not only a member of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures, but also a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Public Works; 
and, certainly, I would not want to de- 
prive that committee of the right to pass 
on these leases, but it seems to me that 
to adopt the substitute would mean that 
there would constantly be argument and 
dissatisfaction in the House about what 
committee the leases were submitted to. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield gladly to the 
majority leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I would like to 
ask my friend, recognizing of course, as 
we do, the argument made by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee: 
Whether submission to a committee” 
would not be better than submission 
and approval,” because “approval” 
means that we are retaining all respon- 
sibility for administration. “Submis- 
sion“ means that it ha. got to be for- 
warded to the committee; and it is as- 
sumed, naturally, tnat the committee is 
going to assert its responsibility. But if 
you put the word “approval” in the 
amendment you retain the executive 
aspects, and it seems to me that that 
places executive responsibility upon the 
committee; whereas the submission in 
accordance with the amendments would 
seem to me to be as far as we should go 
and probably could go in the legislative 
branch. 

Mr. LANHAM. Personally I would 
not object to an amendment to that ef- 
fect. I think, however, that the bill on 
which this amendment is based which 
gave the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices the right to pass on leases made by 
the armed services does require the ap- 
proval of that committee; and I think 
as far as possible this amendment in 
this bill should follow the language of 
that bill. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I yield. 

Mr. HARDY. I think as a matter of 
practice the Armed Services Committee 
does not approve; but it does have the 
right to disapprove. 

Mr. LANHAM. Does the gentleman 
remember the exact wording of that 
amendment? 

Mr. HARDY. I am sorry; I cannot 
give you that, but I do know that spe- 
cifically the committee does not ap- 
prove; it does on occasion disapprove. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. Gladly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Did I 
understand the gentleman to say that he 
was not offering his amendment? 

Mr. LANHAM. I will not offer it; no. 
I am going to accept the gentleman’s 
amendment because it contains a limi- 
tation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
going to return the courtesy and say that 
if I get permission I shall ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw the amendment 
which I offered. I would be glad to 


accept the gentleman’s amendment with 
that limitation in it, and in addition to 
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strike out the words “to and approve” 
so that the amendment will read: 

No proposed lease-purchase agreement 
which involves the expenditure of more than 
$50,000 per year shall be executed under this 
section until it has been submitted to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments of the Senate and the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments of the House. 


I understand that will be acceptable 
to Members on both sides as well as to 
the leadership. 

Mr. LANHAM. Of course that meets 
with my approval. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in response to the re- 
quest that the gentleman from Michigan 
just made I would like to say that if the 
request is allowed by the committee, I 
would have no objection to the submis- 
sion of these reports or these proposed 
leases prior to their enactment. I think 
that is well within the jurisdiction of 
the Congress to require these reports 
either before or after an act of an ad- 
ministrative agency along a certain line. 
If the gentleman from Michigan does 
make that request I am willing to accept 
his amendment with that change. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Iam wondering if 
the gentleman from Michigan would 
amend his amendment so that it will 
read “submission for approval or disap- 
proval” so that we are certain we will 
get some action from the committee? 
If you are going to have an amendment 
to simply submit to the committee it 
will mean nothing. Let us make certain 
we are going to get some action—definite 
action. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Let me say to the 
gentleman on that matter the position 
he is now in—and that both of the gen- 
tlemen are in—in the submission of their 
amendments is that you are transferring 
to the committee of the Congress and 
not to the Congress of the United States. 
Every Member of the House has a right 
to pass on an administrative act, not 
only the committee, and when the gen- 
tleman puts the responsibility on a mem- 
ber of the staff of his committee, which 
is where it will reside for all practical 
purposes, then he is taking away from 
the Congress and will put either on a 
subcommittee, a committee, or the staff 
of the committee this responsibility for 
approval. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I am in complete 
accord with letting Congress do it, gut in 
listening to the arguments of the gen- 
tleman from California, he said Con- 
gress has so much work to do that I was 
willing to send it to a committee. If the 
gentleman will accept the amendment 
getting the approval of the Congress, I 
will De very happy to amend my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That would mean 
action of the Congress and there weuld 
be a complete stalemate on all adminis- 
trative action. 
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Mr. MCGREGOR. All I am trying to 
do is to say that Congress, or a com- 
mittee of the Congress, has some juris- 
diction over the purse strings. If you 
simply send or submit it to the commit- 
tee—as your amendment calls for—I 
do not know whether the committee is 
going to do anything with it or not. I 
want to see that you send it to the 
committee for approval or disapproval 
so the committee will take some action. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I may 
say to the gentleman from Ohio that if 
under his provision the Postmaster Gen- 
eral wants to rent a building out in Po- 
dunk at $25 a month, this Congress has 
to act on it, under his theory, before 
a post office can be established. 

Mr. McGREGOR. No. The gentle- 
man does not understand the amend- 
ment, and if he will come over here, I 
will be glad to show it to him and I am 
sure he will retract the statement. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I know 
the trend of the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. McGREGOR. If the gentleman 
will read the amendment, he will sce 
what it provides. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCGREGOR] 
has been staging a fight over here to re- 
tain the jurisdiction for his committee 
that the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments has. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Iresent that. Iam 
not fighting for any special or standing 
committee, but I firmly believe Congress 
should retain control. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California has the floor. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I say 
again that since this debate began on 
this bill and on the bill prior to this 
one the gentleman has been attempting 
first to retain jurisdiction for his com- 
mittee. When he could not make that 
stick then he inserts the words “referred 
to the proper committee.” Now the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments has backed up time 
and time again, and we are getting tired 
of it. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw my amendment and 
substitute the amendment which was not 
offered by the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. LANHAM]. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I believe there is a 
substitute to the gentleman’s amend- 
ment pending on the Clerk’s desk, and 
under the rules the gentleman from 
Michigan cannot withdraw his sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
right, unless there is unanimous consent, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan can ask unanimous con- 
sent and the gentleman from Ohio can 
object. 
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Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
HOFFMAN]? 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman a 
further parliamentary inquiry. I won- 
der what then will be the position of my 
substitute? Will I have to withdraw my 
substitute after the original amendment 
is withdrawn? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the request of 
the gentleman from Michigan is agreed 
to, it would automatically withdraw the 
substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR,. I always want to 
be reasonable with my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 
I know we all admire him, so I will not 
object and allow him to withdraw his 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HOFFMAN of 
Michigan: 

On page 4, line 21, after the last word in- 
sert a new paragraph as follows: 

“(e) No proposed lease-purchase agree- 
ment calling for the expenditure of more 
than $50,000 per annum shall be executed 
under this section until it has been sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments (Government 
operations) of the Senate and the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments of the House of Representatives.” 

Page 4, line 22, strike out “(e)” and insert 
rer?" 


Page 5, line 12, strike out “(f)” and insert 


Mr. 


“ 

(g). 
Page 6, line 5, strike out “(g)” and ine 
sert “(h).” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes on his amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
back my time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a substitute for the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MCGREGOR as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
HorrMan of Michigan: On page 6, line 4, 
after the period insert: 

“(g) No proposed lease-purchase agree- 
ment involving an agreed purchase price 
exceeding $50,000 shall be executed under 
this section until it has been submitted to 
and approved by the proper committees of 
Congress.” 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
there is very little difference between 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan and the amendment 
just read by the Clerk which was offered 
by me. I am not entering into the juris- 
dictional scrap as to who will consider 
the various pieces of legislation. I think 
that belongs to the leadership of the 
House. I think that same argument is 
applicable to my distinguished friend 
from Michigan. I do not think that all 
of these bills that have to do with the 
construction of Federal buildings, 
whether they are on public lands or 
where they are, should go to the Ex- 
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penditures Committees of Congress. I 
think the leadership of this House and 
the rules of this House should govern 
where the legislation goes. 

If we wanted to be technical about it, 
we could insist under the Reorganization 
Act that this legislation be referred to 
the Public Works Committee. The du- 
ties of the Public Works Committee 
cover, and I quote paragraph 6: 

Measures relating to the purchase of sites 
and construction of post offices, custom 
houses, Federal courthouses, and Govern- 
ment buildings within the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


That certainly would send this legisla- 
tion to the Public Works Committee. 
But regardless of what my friend from 
Michigan says, we want to be fair on 
this thing, so I am perfectly willing to 
leave it to the jurisdiction of the leader- 
ship, and under the rules of the House. 
My substitute amendment simply states 
that it shall go to the proper committee. 
The-gentleman from Michigan says it 
shall go to his committee. I hope you 
will join with me and let it go to the 
committee that is defined by the rules of 
the House to have jurisdiction over the 
matter. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Bray]. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, it is very 
important that Congress understand the 
extreme importance of this bill that is 
before us. If this bill is passed without 
amendment, the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services can, without prior author- 
ity or control by Congress, build any 
building at any price at any place in the 
United States. All that he would have 
to do is get someone who would build 
the building and rent it to the Govern- 
ment at a figure that would, in a certain 
number of years, repay the builder for 
the construction, plus sufficient interest 
on his investment. ` 

If this bill, as it is now written and 
before us, is passed Congress will have 
surrendered its control over the con- 
struction of Government buildings. 
Then the taxpayer of the United States, 
without further consent of Congress, will 
be legally bound to meet the terms of 
this contract, I trust no one here is 
naive enough to believe that the person 
who would build these buildings for the 
Government would do it for philan- 
thropic reasons. Each one of them 
would, in his contract, receive back from 
the Government, the principal, interest, 
and a profit. 

The amendment which is before you 
provides that the proper committees of 
the House and Senate must authorize 
any such construction. These commit- 
tees have for many years carried out 
this function of Congress. Is there any 
reason why Congress should now abdi- 
cate and give a blank check to the Wash- 
ington superspenders? Proponents of 
this bill state that it is too much trouble 
for Congress, through its legal commit- 
tees, to authorize these constructions. I 
do not believe it is ever too much trouble 
for a Congressman to do his duty. Cer- 
tainly Congress has been spending the 
people’s money fast enough. Now the 
proponents of superspending want to 
bind the people for untold millions and 
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perhaps billions of dollars, faster than 
Congress can even pass authorizations, 
How foolish can we get? 

I believe that I know why the big 
spenders in our Government want to 
avoid congressional control over such 
spending. I am a member of the public 
buildings subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works that is charged with 
the authorization of most public build- 
ings. We have tried to protect the inter- 
est of the people. A little over a year ago 
there was an attempt by certain Govern- 
ment officials to launch one of the big- 
gest, most wasteful and dangerous pub- 
lic building programs of our country. 
Please let me relate just what was re- 
vealed in the hearings that our commit- 
tee held on this plan, which explains why 
this present bill is before you. 

A little more than a year ago the Gen- 
eral Service Administration had brought 
before the subcommittee a bill author- 
izing the building of eight “little Wash- 
ingtons” surrounding this city at a dis- 
tance of about 10 miles. These buildings 
were to house approximately 10,000 Fed- 
eral employees each and were to cost 
$30,000,000 apiece. Numerous witnesses 
appeared before the committee explain- 
ing that the purpose of these new build- 
ings was to spread out Washington to 
protect it from an atom bomb attack. 
During this testimony you could almost 
hear the enemy planes buzzing overhead 
and bombing the great buildings in 
Washington. Every effort was made to 
whip the committee into a sense of im- 
pending terror and disaster. 

Finally I asked a witness what they 
intended to do with all the buildings in 
Washington that would be vacated, if 
they moved these many thousands of 
employees to the “little Washingtons” 
just outside of the city. The answer in 
effect was, We will fill those buildings 
up with other employees that we are 
bringing into Washington.” The cat was 
out of the bag. It was apparent then 
that this phony plan to save Washington 
from being destroyed by atomic bombing 
Was merely a ruse to get more buildings 
into which they could move more bureau- 
crats to create more confusion in Wash- 
ington. I am happy to state that I 
helped this subcommittee vote down this 
bill by a vote of 7 to 6 and saved the 
taxpayers at least $240,000,000. 

Everyone in Congress knows that we 
have more people on the Federal payroll 
in Washington and vicinity than should 
be. We know that we would have more 
efficient government if these depart- 
ments and bureaus would materially re- 
duce the number of their employees. 
We had enough buildings around Wash- 
ington and enough civilian employees 
during World War II to sustain an Armed 
Force of 13,000,000. Many buildings 
have been built in Washington since that 
time, yet today the bureaucrats are cry- 
ing for more civilian employees and 
many more and larger buildings, when 
our Armed Forces are less than one-third 
the size they were during World War II. 
It is no wonder that this reckless disre- 
gard of the taxpayers’ money and rights 
is ruining the economy of our country. 
Having 10 men do the work of 1 certainly 
is not helping the already overburdened 
taxpayers. Too many employees in- 
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crease inefficiency. The administration 
demands that we find room for more and 
more unnecessary Federal employees. 
Many conscientious Federal employees 
have told me personally that the needless 
increases of personnel in the depart- 
ments and bureaus of Washington is 
wrecking the efficiency and morale of the 
Federal service. é 

Perhaps we cannot keep the Govern- 
ment from putting more and more need- 
less employees on the payrcll, but we 
can refuse to give it these buildings to 
house such needless employees. 

The centering of all power in the cap- 
ital city and the moving of great groups 
of unnecessary employees tc the capital 
has wrecked many countries of the past. 
It is the job of Congress to see that 
these needless buildings are not built. 
If unlimited power is given to the bu- 
reaucrats, they will never stop building 
buildings in Washington. 

This great spending clique in Wash- 
ington knows that Congress, after due 
investigation, will never approve these 
unnecessary buildings. So now, they 
propose another remedy. They want to 
allow these buildings to be built by pri- 
vate capital and leased to the Govern- 
ment on a lease-purchase agreement 
without Congress even having a thing to 
say about it. But these contracts, if ap- 
proved, will bind the taxpayers to pay 
this rent, which includes interest and 
payment on the principal, just as surely 
as if we issued bonds. 

If this bill as written had been law 
a year ago the Government would have 
built the eight little Washingtons at a 
cost of a quarter-billion dollars, and 
would have 80,000 more cmployees in 
Washington to add to the confusion here. 
If we pass this bill without this amend- 
ment the taxpayers will be obliged to 
pay hundreds of millions, if not billions, 
oi dollars on the mere whim of the 
Washington bureaucrats. Let us give 
the American taxpayer and Government 
efficiency a break. Let us not surrender 
the rights of the people, through their 
Congress, to the Washington bureau- 
crat. Let us not give the superspenders 
a blank check signed by the American 
taxpayer. The American taxpayer needs 
his money too badly to do that. It is 
the duty of Congress to authorize the 
buildings necessary to the efficient oper- 
ation of our Government. I ask you 
to adopt this amendment so you can pro- 
tect the American taxpayer, as is your 
duty. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr Chairman, the 
controversy between the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HorrMan] and me in re- 
gard to our amendments is that he wants 
to send all of the legislation to his com- 
mittee, the Expenditures Committee. I 
feel that the rules of the House should 
govern which committee should consider 
the legislation. I am willing to let the 
leadership of the House, and let the 
House rules apply as to which commit- 
tee should consider the legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. MCGREGOR]. 
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Mr. Chairman, the jurisdictional dis- 
pute on this matter, in my opinion, has 
been magnified by the gentleman from 
Ohio. In the first place, Public Law 152 
provides that the leasing of space for the 
use of the agencies of Government shall 
be done by one agency. That agency 
happens to be the General Services Ad- 
ministration. Certain exceptions are 
made, such as the leasing of post-office 
space, where the building is to be used 
mostly for post-office purposes. If the 
majority of the space is not utilized for 
post-office purposes, then it comes under 
the jurisdiction of the General Services 
Administration. Reorganization plan 
No. 18 of 1950 transferred space assign- 
ments and leasing functions from all the 
individual agencies to the General Serv- 
ices Administrator with the exceptions 
that I have mentioned. 

The question occurs whether that leas- 
ing shall be used for the benefit of the 
Government or whether it shall be ob- 
structed by a jurisdictional claim by 
another committee over the construction 
of our public buildings where appropria- 
tions are passed for the construction of 
the public buildings. I admit they have 
that jurisdiction. But shall they now 
not retain their jurisdiction but come 
and take jurisdiction from where the 
Congress has placed it? Congress has 
placed the leasing and paying of rentals 
in the hands of the General Services 
Administrator. If the payment of those 
rentals can be converted to the advan- 
tage of the Government so that the Gov- 
ernment can acquire fee title to the 
property, then I say it is to the advan- 
tage of the Government and that ques- 
tions of jurisdiction should not even be 
considered. Our committee happens to 
be the committee which passed Public 
Law i52, which is the basic act which 
this act today seeks to amend. Consid- 
eration of H. R. 4323 is in full coopera- 
tion with the procedures of the rules of 
the House. The leadership did assign 
this bill to our committee in acordance 
with the rules of the House. There has 
been no contest on the assignment of 
this bill to our committee because it was 
clear that it was an amendment to the 
basic Public Administrative Act, Public 
Law 152. Now we come on the floor of 
the House and there is an attempt made, 
in good faith, because I accuse no one of 
bad motives, to interfere with the juris- 
diction of this committee. It seems to 
me that certainly if the Congress is 
going to make this step, and require com- 
mittee consideration of administrative 
acts prior to those acts, it certainly 
should be done by the committee which 
has produced the basic legislation, which 
has produced sundry amendments to 
that legislation, and which has con- 
stantly before it the actions and pro- 
cedures of the General Services Admin- 
istration Therefore, I request that the 
substitute amendment be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. Mr. 
Chairman, I take this time to clarify the 
situation in my own thoughts. It seems 
to me that we have become involved in a 
jurisdictional dispute, and that we are 
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consequently losing sight of the point 
that I tried to make some minutes ago— 
namely, that we have before us a bill 
that is giving blanket power to an ad- 
ministration, and that what we should 
be seeking is some committee control 
of the vast amount of money to be spent. 
There as a vast difference between the 
amendments before us. There is a dif- 
ference between the original amendment 
and the substitute amendments other 
than merely one of jurisdiction. The 
ranking minority member on the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments accepted an amendment to 
his original amendment, which allowed 
the contracts merely “to be submitted” 
to these committees. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. McGrecor] in- 
cludes the words “for approval.” I 
would like to ask the chairman of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments exactly what is the 
definition, the limitation and the power 
implied in the words “submitted to.” 

Mr. DAWSON. Good faith, perform- 
ance of the obligation placed by the 
Congress. 

Mrs. CHURCH. May J ask specifically 
if the Congress were not in session when 
the General Services Administration 
submitted the details of a lease to the 
committee, would action be delayed until 
the committee could consider it? 

Mr. DAWSON. It would have to be, 
under the law. 

Mrs. CHURCH. In other words, no 
contract lease-purchase could be put into 
effect until such time as the full mem- 
bership of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments had 
an opportunity for consideration? 

Mr. DAWSON. To do so would be a 
breach of good faith. 

Mrs. CHURCH. In other words, the 
words “to submit” mean to submit for 
consideration by the full committee with 
opportunity to approve or disapprove? 

Mr. DAWSON. When you say “with 
opportunity to approve or disapprove,” 
yes. The committee would act upon it. 
It would be submitted to us and we would 
act upon it. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Then is there any- 
thing involved but a mere difference in 
phraseology between the two amend- 
ments? In other words, “to submit” 
and the corresponding amendments 
“submitted for approval,“ mean the same 
thing? 

Mr. DAWSON. No. I think the gen- 
tlewoman knows that they do not mean 
the same thing. I take it that they 
would submit it to the committee. If 
they were, we would act upon it whether 
it was good or bad, and so advise them. 
Then if they went against the advice of 
the committee, certainly it would be a 
case upon which our committee would 
act. That is what we do now. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I thank the gentle- 
man; but does this mean that if the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Horr iN] which in- 
cludes the words “submitted to” passes 
the General Services Administration 
would then have the power, if a pro- 
posal is disapproved, to go ahead with 
the contract? 
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Mr. DAWSON. I believe the Gen- 
eral Services Administration could, 
against our advice or the report of our 
committee, if they wanted to do it, go 
ahead, but I think they should have that 
right, and then should act upon it and 
then we would not be charged with re- 

, Sponsibility for it. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I think the gentle- 
man has been thoroughly consistent in 
his stand, but I would point out to the 
membership that those who feel there 
must be power to approve should prob- 
ably vote on the stronger amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
MCGREGOR]. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Will the gentle- 
woman yield? 

Mrs. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I think you will 
find this is correct, that under the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Horrman], the min- 
ute the General Services Agency sub- 
mits a proposal to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, then they have the power to go 
ahead and put it into effect. My amend- 
ment makes them come for approval or 
disapproval of a committee of the Con- 
gress. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


gentlewoman from Illinois [Mrs. 
CHURCH] has expired. 
Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I 


move to strike out the last two words. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
the House the fact that our committee 
does possess exceptional powers under 
the law creating it. We are one of the 
few committees of the House which is 
authorized to meet, whether the Con- 
gress is in session or out of session. Also 
we are charged by law with following 
the activities of the General Services Ad- 
ministration, and we certainly regard 
this as one of the obligations and duties 
placed upon us by the Congress. If these 
leases are submitted, I can assure this 
Congress that the Expenditures Com- 
mittee can handle them better than any 
other committee of the Congress, under 
the power given our committee by the 
Congress. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DAWSON. I yield to the gentle- 


* man from Ohio. 


Mr. McGREGOR. I recognize the 
power of the distinguished gentleman’s 
committee, but I think that power is 
applicable to any standing committee 
of the Congress. I might say that the 
Public Works Committee can send bills 
to the floor of Congress without clear- 
ing them through the Rules Committee. 
That is a power that is not granted to 
very many committees of this body. 

Mr. DAWSON. That power is not 
granted to all committees. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I want to say to 
my distingiushed friend that I am not 
fighting over jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee of the Public Works. 

Mr. DAWSON. I appreciate that. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I would like some 
committee to have it whether Public 
Works, Expenditures in the Executive 
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Departments, or Public Lands; but I 
do not object to letting the rules of the 
House govern which committee it goes to. 

Mr. DAWSON. The law creating the 
General Services Agency came from the 
Committee on Expenditure in the Execu- 
tive Departments; every amendment to 
the General Services Agency has been 
sent to our committee, and we are the 
committee charged with the responsi- 
bility of following them to see that they 
carry out the laws of Congress; and we 
will do that, sir. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAWSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Our 
good friend from Ohio is just as wrong 
as he can be, because in the Eightieth 
Congress the bill was put through which 
gave the Committee on Expenditures, 
one of three committees of the House, 
power to hold hearings whether Con- 
gress was in session or not in session. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am deeply concerned 
about certain features of these amend- 
ments which we have before us. My con- 
cern is not so much about the jurisdic- 
tion of the various committees, which 
may or may not be involved, but there is 
a principle involved which is most sig- 
nificant to my way of thinking. The 
Members of Congress receive almost 
daily letters from their constitutents 
protesting against edicts and pronounce- 
ments from various departments of the 
Federal Government over which we have 
lost control and concerning which we 
have no voice. 

It is a recognized tenet of totalitarian 
states that the legislative branch of the 
government shall be subservient to the 
will of the dictator. Few of us may be 
inclined to say that we are living in a 
totalitarian state, but there are many 
people in this country who really think 
we are; and it seems to me we have be- 
fore us this afternoon a principle, and 
that principle is involved in the question 
as to whether we are going to continue 
the granting of additional authority to 
the executive branch of the Government. 
It seems to me the time has come when 
we must call a halt to this transfer of 
power if we are going to satisfy the peo- 
ple of this country who are protesting 
that Congress has given over too much 
of its authority already to the executive 
branch of the Government. 

It seems to me that it is entirely prop- 
er that the proposals to purchase build- 
ings for the Government should be re- 
ferred for approval to some committee 
in the Congress. In this particular sit- 
uation, I prefer that purchase proposals 
should be referred to the Committee on 
Expenditures, but in any case some com- 
mittee of the Congress should have 
power to pass upon them and either ap- 
prove or disapprove them. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have hesitated to take 
the floor on these bills, because there is 
a question of committee pride involved. 

I happen to be the author of H. R. 
4323. Frankly, when I introduced the 
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bill I thought it would be referred to 
the Committee on Public Works of which 
I happen to be a member. When it was 
referred to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments I 
came over and sought out our beloved 
Parliamentarian and asked him what it 
was allabout. He said that because this 
legislation referred to the subject of 
leases, under the rules of the House it 
came within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments, and, therefore, it was 
so referred. I felt a little bad about it, 
not that I object to this great Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments, but we do have a lot of pride 
in our committee. 

I want to read a letter that was written 
to me by Mr. Jess Larson, Administra- 
tor of General Services, in reply to my 
concern about just what the final results 
would be after H. R. 4323 was amended 
by the committee. His letter follows: 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 22, 1952, 
Hon. JAMEs W. TRIMBLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. TRIMBLE: From discussions you 
have had with the Commissioner of Public 
Buildings, I gather that some uncertainty 
still exists as to the intent of H. R. 4323. I 
should like to outline briefly the objectives 
of that legislation. 

Under past practice, only two methods for 
the acquisition of space were available: (1) 
Federal construction and (2) rental for not 
exceeding 5-year terms. It has always seemed 
to us that we should have a third vehicle for 
the acquisition of space, namely that which 
will be supplied if this proposed legislation 
is enacted into law. 

To meet the great backlog of necessary 
public buildings that now confronts us, the 
immediate effect of Federal construction on 
the budget would be very considerable, if 
not prohibitive. The backlog is large since 
there has been no construction of conse- 
quence in our particular field for approxi- 
mately 12 years. The result of deficiency of 
construction is already indicated by the num- 
ber of buildings that the Government has 
continuously rented for periods as long as 
45 years, and with a generally increasing 
rental rate. When the Government may 
properly expect to use a structure for a great 
number of years, we feel there should be some 
vehicle whereby title would eventually pass 
to the Government, and payment of further 
rentals thereupon stop. This feature is pro- 
vided in the proposed legislation. 

Another point of importance is this: Our 
present maximum leasing period is 5 years. 
We often find space is not available, such as 
warehouse space, and therefore seek a private 
operator to build for us. He has to charge us 
a substantial rental since a prudent investor 
must amortize, after taxes, his capital invest- 
ment to a point that makes his investment 
safe. 

I wish to make the intent of this legisla- 
tion perfectly clear by saying further that— 

1. It is intended not to supplant, but 
rather to supplement any future Federal con- 
struction program, 

2. It has no connection with decentraliza- 
tion, which in any event is a matter for Con- 
gress to determine. 

I trust that the above statements — 4 
clarify any questions that may have 
to you in connection with the basic concept 
of the legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JESS LARSON, 
Administrator. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman’s time be extended for two ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will’ 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
asked for this time to pay tribute to 
Judge TRIMELE, who represents the ter- 
ritory of northwest Arkansas where I 
used to live as a boy. I have a high 
regard for Judge TRIMBLE and when this 
bill came before our committee we im- 
mediately arranged for hearings and in- 
vited Judge TRIMBLE before us. He is a 
man that I believe has as many friends 
in Congress as anyone here. He ren- 
ders to his constituents a great service. 
This committee is happy to have had 
hearings on a bill bearing his name and 
we hope that we can pass the bill for 
him today. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. I appreciate that so 
much. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. May I say that I heart- 
ily concur in the complimentary re- 
marks made by the gentleman from 
California. The gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. TRIMBLE] is my next door 
neighbor and friend. His county and 
mine join. The only thing between us 
is an imaginary line and sometimes I 
campaign over into Arkansas not know- 
ing exactly where I am. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. I thank the gentle- 
man from Missouri. I have been over 
in his district campaigning, too, thinking 
I was in my own. I do not know, but 
I guess maybe this would be a good time 
for me to stop talking. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the juris- 
dictional dispute involved in this debate 
will not interfere with the passage of 
this legislation, with due deference to 
my good friend on the Committee on 
Public Works and as a member of the 
Committee on Public Works, and in spite 
of the fine tribute which my dear friend 
from California made about me and 
about Arkansas, I must support the. 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I receive letters every 
day advising that the Congress appro- 
priates the money and is responsible for 
the conditions that exist in the country 
today. They are demanding that we 
have no more expanding of big, central- 
ized Government here at the National 
Capital. I believe that that admonition 
is worthy of everybody’s consideration 
because we are day after day relinquish- 
ing our rights as a legislative body, and 
day by day turning over to the Executive 
and his appointed bureaus the full con- 
trol of our Government. Ido not believe 
that this legislation is in the best interest 
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and in conformity with the Constitution, 
as I see the whole program, I believe that 
the leasing of property should be left to 
agencies. But we are not discussing 
leasing here today; we are discussing the 
purchase of property. Everything we 
have been told today about leasing prop- 
erty isa misnomer. We would not have 
this controversy if it were only the leas- 
ing of property. There are proposed 
here direct purchases to be made by a 
Federal agency. It is not a lease in any 
sense of the word, because when you 
enter into a contract to pay an amount 
that is going to amortize the cost of prop- 
erty and provide for a deed run to the 
Federal Government, you have pur- 
chased the property just as much as if 
you went to a real-estate office and 
bought a piece of property under a term- 
payment plan. This bill calls for a di- 
rect purchase and not a lease at all. The 
only reason it is being handled in this 
manner is an excuse to delegate author- 
ity to an agency to purchase property 
throughout this country in the name of 
the United States Government and evade 
congressional approval. The dispersal 
bill was before our committee last year 
and, as has been said here before, the 
agencies would try and make us believe 
we were going to turn our employees out 
on the sidewalks with their typewriters 
in order to serve our country. But we 
did not see fit to spend these untold mil- 
lions of dollars to set up eight different 
little Washingtons around the perimeter 
of Washington. And what happened? 
I think they are getting along all right, 
and we have saved untold millions of dol- 
lars to the taxpayers of the country. Let 
us be reasonable about this. If they 
want to retain the leasing provisions in 
the various agencies, that is all right with 
me, but the Public Works Committee is 
charged with the authorizing of the con- 
struction and purchasing of property and 
buildings for the United States of Amer- 
ica, and that committee is the proper 
committee to handle that kind of legis- 
lation. 

I believe that the amendment should 
be passed and then if they desire to go 
further into the leasing arrangements, 
that can be done, but let us not confuse 
the issue. This is a bill for the purchase 
of real estate by an agency going around 
the Congress in order to do it, and when 
it is represented that they could submit 
their proposal to the committee, and the 
committee has no authority to veto this 
action we make complete surrender, it is 
a good deal like our so-called reciprocal 
tariff law; if the President finds that 
the lowering of a tariff is going to ruin 
an industry he can still cut the tariff 
rate, even under our recent amendments, 
he can advise the Congress and what can 
we do? Absolutely nothing. We have 
abdicated, and he can go ahead with the 
program. This would be the same type 
of authority. They would submit their 
proposal and then whether the commit- 
tee agreed or disagreed the agency would 
go ahead with the deal anyway. They 
have submitted their program. It should 
be submitted to a committee for their 
approval or disapproval. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
is adopted. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp on 
the Hoffman of Michigan amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
committees of the Congress, and par- 
ticularly the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, have 
important responsibilities of investiga- 
tion and surveillance of Government op- 
erations throughout the executive 
branch. In pursuing these responsibili- 
ties, the committee requires witnesses to 
appear at hearings, requests data and in- 
formation, and sometimes writes into a 
bill the provision for the submission of 
reports by the executive department or 
agency concerned. 

Frequently, administrative heads or 
their deputies will confer with members 
and staff of the committee in advance 
of taking an important administrative 
action. 

In view of the magnitude and com- 
plexity of Government operations and 
the difficulties of obtaining accurate and 
systematic data on these operations, 
there is an understandable desire on the 
part of Congress to devise closer means 
of checking on administrative activities. 
However, it appears to me that the con- 
gressional function of surveillance of the 
executive branch will be even more frus- 
trated by vesting in any particular com- 
mittee of the Congress the responsibility 
for making specific approvals of admin- 
istrative acts. 

In the first place, most committees 
are not staffed adequately enough to per- 
form such functions. 

In the second place, the time and ef- 
fort of the committee will be diverted 
from important legislative concerns to 
passing upon innumerable details of ad- 
ministrative action. 

In the third place, executive agencies 
which may have to move quickly in re- 
sponse to urgent defense needs may find 
their operations hampered by the ne- 
cessity of running to and from Capitol 
Hill to get approval of their adminis- 
trative activities. 

In the fourth place, whenever an ad- 
ministrative action, under a provision 
for committee approval, turns out to be 
mistaken or unwise, the committee and 
the Congress will necessarily share in 
the responsibility and will be less con- 
strained to criticize. This is an impair- 
ment of the investigative function of 
Congress. 

Finally, and crucial as a matter of 
principle, this seems to me to be an un- 
warranted intrusion of the legislative 
branch upon the administrative process. 
The job of Congress is to legislate and 
investigate; the job of the executive 
branch is to execute and administer the 
laws passed by the Congress. We should 
always reserve the right untrammelled 
to hold the agencies accountable. We 
dissipate that right to the extent that 
we take over some of the agencies’ prop- 
er functions. 

A previous statutory example of a 
committee accepting responsibility for 
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Seventy-eighth Congress, 
required the Secretary of the Navy to 
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administrative actions is Public Law 289, 
1944, which 


come into agreement with the House and 
Senate Naval Affairs Committees before 
acquisition or disposal of any land 
acquired for naval use. 

Prior to that statute, an informal 
agreement existed for several years be- 
tween the old Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs and the administration and the 
then Secretary of Navy Knox whereby 
all acquisitions of real estate would be 
submitted to the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tees before consummation. 

Subsequently, the Armed Services 
Committees took over the responsibilities 
prescribed in the 1944 law. 

During the first session of the present 
Congress, H. R. 3096, as passed by both 
Houses, would require the military de- 
partments and the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration to come into agreement 
with the Committees on Armed Services 
of both Houses with respect to the ac- 
quisition or disposal of real property, in- 
cluding leases involving an annual rental 
in excess of $10,000, and including trans- 
fers of real property between the mili- 
tary departments or to other Federal 
agencies, or to States, with certain minor 
exceptions. \ 

The President vetoed this bill on May 
15, 1951—Eighty-second Congress, first 
session, House Document No. 133—giv- 
ing a detailed statement of his objec- 
tions and concluding with the following: 

Pinally, I am concerned by what appears 
to me to be a gradual trend on the part of the 
legislative branch to participate to an even 
greater extent in the actual execution and 
administration of the laws. Under our sys- 
tem of government it is contemplated that 
the Congress will enact the laws and will 
leave their administration and execution to 
the executive branch. The delays discussed 
above, which would inhere in the enactment 
of H. R. 3096, testify to the wisdom of that 
constitutional policy. It would seem par- 
ticularly inappropriate to depart from that 
policy in the field of military procurement 
during a period of national emergency when 
expeditious action may be vital to the sur- 
vival of our Nation. 


The President’s veto of H. R. 3096 was 
overridden in the House May 17, 1951, 
but no action was taken in the Senate. 

I may note that in a letter of May 10, 
1951, to the President, which is repro- 
duced in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 97, part 4, page 5441, of the day 
when the veto issue was debated, I urged 
the President to take that veto action. 

Among other things, I stated: 

It appears to me that this legislation em- 
bodies a major fallacy of administration; it 
violates the proper division of labor and allo- 
cation of responsibilities between the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment. The surest way to destroy responsi- 
bility and accountability in the administra- 
tion is to make a committee of Congress a 
party to each and every administrative act 
of any importance, such as this bill does. 

I recognize, of course, as do other Mem- 
bers, that the real-estate and leasing trans- 
actions of the military and other depart- 
ments of the Government are not always 
above reproach. The Congress or any appro- 
priate committee of the Congress is entitled 
to criticize any or all of these transactions. 
It is entitled to get full eden but it 
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is not entitled, in my humble judgment, to 
sit as a party in the making of the trans- 
action. This is a basic violation of those 
tenets of government to which we have tried 
to adhere through the years. 

Legislative policy is expressed in the laws 
that we pass. The execution of the laws, the 
administrative detail designed to implement 
these laws, rests upon the executive branch. 
No executive agency can be held fully ac- 
countable unless it has full responsibility for 
execution of the law. If the Armed Services 
Committee is going to take the responsibility 
for approving the purchase of every tract of 
land acquired by the military, or every office 
building or warehouse leased, then it seems 
to me that the committee has gone too far 
afield from its congressional duties. 


Certainly it would be appropriate to 
require the head of an executive depart- 
ment or agency to submit, from time to 
time, or at regular intervals, a report on 
administrative actions of major impor- 
tance, for consideration of a congres- 
sional committee. However, such a re- 
quirement is far different from one re- 
quiring committee approval before con- 
summation of a specific administrative 
action. 

Since no action was taken in the 
Senate to override the President’s veto 
of H. R. 3096, as noted above, that bill 
did not become law. Thereupon, the 
Armed Services Committee incorporated 
all the provisions of H. R. 3096 in the 
Military and Naval Construction bill, 
which became law September 28, 1951— 
Public Law 155, Eighty-second Congress, 
first session. Title VI of that law pro- 
vides that the Secretary of the three 
armed services and the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administrator must come into 
agreement with the House and Senate 
Armed Services Committees with respect 
to real-estate actions by or for their use 
in the following circumstances: 

(a) Acquisitions of real property 
where fee title is to be acquired for an 
amount in excess of $25,000. 

(b) Leases to the United States of real 
property where the estimated annual 
rental is in excess of $25,000. 

(e) Leases of Government-owned real 
property where the estimated annual 
rental is in excess of $25,000. 

(d) Transfers of Government-owned 
real property with an estimated value of 
$25,000 under the jurisdiction of the mili- 
tary departments or the FCDA, which are 
to be made to other Federal agencies or 
to the States, including transfers be- 
tween the military departments. 

(e) Reports to a disposal agency of 
excess Government-owned real property 
with an estimated value in excess of 
$25,000. 

In addition, the Secretaries of the mili- 
tary departments and the Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator are required to 
furnish to the Armed Services Commit- 
tees quarterly reports-of all real-estate 
actions described immediately above 
where the estimated value involved is 
between $5,000 and $25,000. 

Now I submit that the reporting re- 
quirement is as far as we should go in 
the bill in the matter of committee sur- 
veillance of lease-purchase agreements. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say in addition 
that I hope the McGregor amendment 
will be defeated and that the Hoffman 
amendment will be adopted. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
McGregor amendment, and ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, it is my hope that no one will 
get the idea that I like a delegation of 
authority to anyone in the executive 
department. I just do not. But some- 
times we are confronted by a situation 
we cannot avoid. It is a fact that waste 
and worse are common in our Federal 
expenditures. Under the law and the 
practice as it is, property is being leased 
and perhaps purchased without the con- 
sent of any committee of the Congress, 
as I understand the situation. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio contends and it is his 
opinion this is not a bill justifying leas- 
ing. But he will recall that the Par- 
liamentarian said it was, and that was 
that. I just do not go along with this 
idea of my friend from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
GREGOR], that supervision or control 
provisions should be sent to “a proper 
committee.” He thinks that the proper 
committee is his committee. That is 
what is bothering him. The fear that 
it might be sent to some other com- 
mittee. But he will run up against 
the situation I ran up against a while 
ago and to which I referred just a few 
moments ago. 

A former Member of this House from 
Illinois, Mr. Church, offered a resolution 
regarding Joe Kamp's conviction of con- 
tempt. Where did it go? To the Rules 
Committee. I copied it later and where 
did it go? To the Committee on the 
Judiciary. You put that.in your pipe 
and smoke it, I might say to the gentle- 
man. If you can figure out where any 
particular bill is going, you are doing 
better than some of the rest of us did. 

I think as most of your committee do, 
with the exception of my frienl from 
California [Mr. Ho.irrerp] and those 
who think as he does, that there should 
be some restriction on spending. After 
sitting at the feet of two or three of my 
distinguished friends, they agreed the 
proposed amendment would be all right 
if the words “approved by,” were 
stricken. So they were stricken. When 
you can catch me in a conciliatory mood 
I think it is a good thing to go along. 
For not too often do I feel like compro- 
mising. That is what I am asking you 
to do now. Asking because this amend- 
ment we can make stick—the other on a 
roll call we might lose. Vote down the 
McGregor amendment, even the mem- 
bers of several committees seem to be 
united to give the Expenditures Com- 
mittee a ride—even though members of 
that committee have deserted me. Had 
more than three of them been at the 
committee meeting the amendment 
would probably have been in the bill. 

I say to my friend from Indiana, do 
not be afraid of the decentralization, or 
the dispersal program. The gentleman 
who is in control of our committee and 
the subcommittee over there pigeonholed 
both those bills at the request of some of 
us, so there those bills are buried for the 
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present at least. Do not get the idea 


that this bill was offered as a substitute. 


for those two bills, because it was not. 

This was the best we could do in a 
bad situation. If you prefer to vote 
away more authority or avoid all re- 
striction we may try to place on this bill, 
and you want those other two bills out, 
all right. They will come along, and 
they have the votes on that side, I will 
say to you. But that you know. They 
just outnumber us; they have the votes 
over there.. 

Today enough of them are willing to 
go along on some effort to curb waste to 
put this amendment—not the McGregor 
amendment—over. 

Why, you could not get a bill on this 
subject out until you came to our com- 
mittee. The judge who just addressed 
us wrote it and the committee sent it 
out. Hereitis. Will you refuse to sup- 
port a restriction we can get—just to 
take a chance that the Expenditures 
Committee can be slapped down—and so 
perchance have bills go to some other 
committee. Now all we are asking is 
that you give us, the Expenditures Com- 
mittee, an opportunity before the money 
is spent, before the dollars are gone, to 
have something to say about the plan, 
about what they propose to do. Every- 
one can see that after the dollars have 
been spent, millions of them, then the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments can come along and 
hold hearings. Maybe some subcom- 
mittee will be sent to Africa or Asia or 
some other place—and we can have a 
subcommittee travel all over trying to 
find where the dollars have gone, down 
what particular rat hole. And what will 
that accomplish? Good. Swell. But 
nothing like taking a first look will do. 
All we are asking now is that we have 
the authority to take a look at it, instead 
of coming in after the money is all 
gone—all spent, and after an investiga- 
tion, file a report and tell you what hap- 
pened where somebody wasted it or mis- 
appropriated it or where somebody mis- 
used it for his own purpose. Now is 
there anything unfair or unreasonable 
about that? 

Mr.McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. McGREGOR. I think the gentle- 
man will agree with me when he ac- 
cepted the suggestion from a member of 
the committee that you would put in the 
word “submit,” and the gentleman is an 
attorney, but I am going to say to you 
from the point of view of a layman, that 
the General Services Administration can 
submit their proposal, and the minute 
they drop it in the mail box, they have 
complied with the law, and whether you 
approve or disapprove will not make any 
difference. My amendment will make 
your committee or some other commit- 
tee, either approve or disapprove of it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Oh, you 
have talked a dozen times since noon 
on this proposal. Do you think that the 
agency, which must come to us to write 
their legislation is right off the bat going 
to go contrary to what we would recom- 
mend, or that rs are going to go ahead 
before they get our views? Do you? 
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Mr. McGREGOR. They may do that 
if they want to, but there is nothing in 
your amendment which would prevent it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What 
you are trying to do is to have the Com- 
mittee on Public Works get jurisdiction 
over proposed expenditures then we will 
be forced to police the actions of the 
agency. 

Mr. McGREGOR. No; I do not say 
that. 

The gentleman from Michigan knows 
that my amendment does not mention 
the Committee on Public Works. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I request that the time that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Mc- 
GREGOR] uses in violation of the rules of 
the House be deducted from my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
does the Chair know as to when this 
amendment can be voted on. Has any 
time been set? 

The CHAIRMAN, There has been no 
limitation of time. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask for a vote on the substitute amend- 
ment. . 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Clerk 
read the amendment and the substitute 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the amendment 
offered by Mr. Horrman of Michigan, and 
the substitute amendment offered by Mr. 
MCGREGOR. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCGREGOR]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt (on a division) there 
were—ayes 36, noes 33. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man eppointed as tellers Mr. MCGREGOR 
and Mr. HOLIFIELD. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
40, noes 40. 

So the substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. CHURCH to the 
amendment offered by Mr. HOFFMAN of Mich- 
igan: On page 4, section E, after the words 
“until it has been submitted to”, insert “and 
approved by.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Illinois [Mrs. CHURCH]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

I did not intend to get into this de- 
bate but I hope my colleagues will realize 
just what the word “approval” means. 
Under the Legislative Reorganization Act 
it was intended that the legislative com- 
mittees would be the “watchdog” com- 
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mittees of legislation coming before them 
after being enacted into law in relation 
to their operation by the various agen- 
cies. That is entirely different from the 
words “approved by.” The word “sub- 
mitted” carries with it responsibility on 
the part of the committee, but at least 
it is consistent with the provisions f 
the Legislative Reorganization Act which 
keeps legislative committees in what has 
been termed “a watchdog status.” 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. In just a minute 
I will be glad to. 

The word “approval” means that we 
have got to pass affirmatively upon 
something that the executive branch 
does. 

I realize the feeling that exists among 
Members of Congress and I realize my 
own feelings. But we have got to real- 
ize that we have got to “approve.” That 
means we should go into every detail. 
If I have got to pass upon something as a 
matter of approval I want to know every- 
thing in relation to it; I want to know 
all the facts in relation to it. That 
means I have got to go into the charac- 
ter of the parties, into the negotiations, 
everything else; and there are thousands 
of transactions involved here. Under 
our form of government, in which there 
are three distinct branches, the legis- 
lative branch legislates; the executive 
branch administers and enforces the 
Jaw. By including the word “approval” 
you are bringing back the enforcement 
to the legislative branch of the 
Government. 

The question is whether or not we 
should go that far. We are changing 
the law. Hirst we legislate, then we say 
it does not go into operation unless a 
legislative committee “approves.” It 
seems to me we are making a very sharp 
departure from our three-branch set-up 
of constitutional government. 

I personally do not approve of even 
the requirement to “submit,” because it 
is a technical violation. However, it is 
not inconsistent with the provisions 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act; 
whereas incorporating the word “ap- 
proval” places a direct responsibility 
upon the legislative branch of the Goy- 
ernment which is responsible for the en- 
actment of the legislation. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I merely asked the 
gentleman to yield to say that the 
amendment I have offered simply makes 
section E of paragraph 211 identical in 
form, intent, thought, and purpose with 
the corresponding purpose of the bill of 
the Senate. Is not that so? 

Mr. McCORMACK. While I do not 
know now, I am not disputing the gen- 
tlewoman’s statement that her amend- 
ment puts it in a similar situation as it 
passed the Senate, but that does not 
mean that the Senate was necessarily 
right. I have no objection to the inclu- 
sion of the word “submit.” I am not 
quarreling over whether my friend from 
Ohio used the word “submit” in his 
amendment. He was trying to avoid a 
jurisdictional dispute. We might have 
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cur own investigation. As a matter of 
fact I think without such language a 
department head or an agency head is 
indeed very wise who keeps in close con- 
tact with the committee before which 
legislating relating to his agency or de- 
partment comes. If I were the head of 
an agency or the head of a department, 
I would see that the committee that my 
legislation came before was kept pretty 
well informed about things of import 
that my department was doing, and I 
would do it without any legislative man- 
date. So that the amendment, while 
technically incorrect in incorporating 
the word “‘submit,” yet from a practical 
angle as far as I am concerned, there is 
no serious objection. But when you put 
the word “approval” in there, then you 
are bringing back to ourselves a respon- 
sibility which as legislators does not de- 
volve upon us and which we should not 
assume. Our responsibility is to con- 
sider and enact legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. McCor- 
MACK was given permission to proceed 
for two additional minutes.) 

Mr. McCORMACK. Our responsibil- 
ity is to consider and enact legislation 
and then follow through to see that the 
departments administer it properly. If 
you want to go a step further and say 
that as a condition precedent before cer- 
tain things such as are enumerated in 
this bill, are done they shall be sub- 
mitted to a committee or committees of 
Congress, while technically wrong in my 
opinion, I see from a practical angle no 
serious objection to it that disturbs me. 
On the question of submission I think we 
are going as far as we properly should go, 
not from the angle of protection or con- 
sideration of any agency of the execu- 
tive branch but from the proper protec- 
tion to ourselves as constituting the leg- 
islative branch of the Government. If 
the amendment is adopted, it is not go- 
ing to cause me to lose much sleep; nev- 
ertheless I see where it would be fraught 
with danger to us as legislators to enact 
legislation and then say as a condition 
precedent: “You have got to receive our 
approval,” because then we are saying in 
the first instance that we are legislators 
and in the second instance that for all 
practical purposes we are the executive 
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administration of this particular bill is 
concerned. I have no objection to an 
amendment on the question of submis- 
sion being accepted by the House, at 
least I do not oppose it; on the other 
hand, I am very seriously concerned 
with the word “approval,” and my con- 
cern is from the angle of my own regard 
for myself as a legislator and my own 
regard for this body of which I am a 
member. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of my amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as I stated a few min- 
utes ago, this amendment merely puts 
into the House version of this important 
bit of legislation—providing not for 
leases but for lease purchases—the 
safety clause that the Senate felt it nec- 
essary to put in its bill. Although I 
assure you that I would not come be- 
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fore you to plead that there is superior 
judgment in that body, I do claim that 
if the words “and approvec” are not out 
of place because of the Reorganization 
Act in the Senate bill, then they are 
not according to the spirit and word- 
a of that act, out of place in the House 
bill. 8 
They are there to protect what? Not 
ourselves or our reputations, though 
they may succeed in doing both; they 
are there to protect the taxpayers of 
the United States who at long last are 
demanding that we regain control of the 
purse strings of this Government. If 
there were no strong reason for not 
wanting the words “and approved” in 
here, why would the words be so vig- 
orously fought? I maintain that they 
are a means of safeguarding in ad- 
vance ourselves and the American peo- 
ple against unwise, extravagant actions, 
I see nothing improper in assuming that 
we have the responsibility to make sure 
that money is wisely spent, by trying to 
protect ourselves against granting per- 
manent power of appropriation in blan- 
ket fashion to an agency of Government, 

I have no quarrel with our distin- 
guished majority leader, who has served 
more years in this House than I shall 
live to serve. I feel, however, that I 
would be failing my own district and 
my own self respect if, feeling as I do 
about the dangers inherent in this bill, 
I failed to insist on these words “and 
approved.” 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, in the first place I 
would like the House to know that this 
language while in the Senate bill has 
not passed the Senate. This language 
has not passed the scrutiny of the Sen- 
ate and is not a bill that has been passed 
by the Senate. 

This provision was discussed at con- 
siderable length, and a majority decided 
it should not be included as an amend- 
ment to H. R. 4323 for the following 
reasons: 

This committee and most other com- 
mittees of the Congress are not sufi- 
ciently staffed to perform such a myriad 
of functions as would be involved in ap- 
proving every lease of the Government. 
The time and effort of the committee 
would be diverted from important legis- 
lative concerns to passing upon numer- 
ous details of administrative action. 

Executive agencies which may have to 
act quickly in response to urgent defense 
needs or to consummate a transaction 
beneficial to the Government could find 
their operations hampered by the neces- 
sity of continually running to Congress 
to get approval of individual administra- 
tive actions. 

Where a committee of the Congress is 
required to approve a specific adminis- 
trative action, the Congress necessarily 
will share in the responsibility and will 
be less constrained to criticize where 
criticism is merited. 

I think that latter very important. We 
will be less constrained to criticize the 
administrative bureau when it is merited. 
the Congress as a body is deprived of a 
committee to perform these functions, 
the Congress as a body deprived of a 
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means of passing judgment on adminis- 
trative actions in question. Finally, it 
would dissipate the right to hold execu- 
tive agencies accountable to the extent 
that a committee of the Cor. gress partici- 
pates in the executive function. If we 
once approve these administrative acts, 
how could we criticize them? 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment be voted down. . 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, although I am a mem- 
ber of the committee reporting this bill, 
I have not spoken on this measure pre- 
viously this afternoon. 

I find myself in this instance in a 
rather peculiar position. However much 
I would like to go along with my col- 
league on the committee, the gentle- 
woman from Illinois (Mrs. CHURCH], I 
find myself more in accord with the 
judgment of the majority leader the 
gentleman from Massachusetts IMr. 
McCormack], the chairman of the com- 
mittee the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Dawson], and the ranking minority 
member of the committee the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman did not vote for this amendment 
in the subcommittee? 

Mr. MEADER. If the gentlewoman 
will look at the record she will find that 
I voted in the committee against the 
provision for congressional approval 
prior to the execution of a lease-pur- 
chase agreement. 

This is my reasoning: 

We Representatives have thousands of 
things to pass upon in discharging our 
responsibility to the people. Itis a ques- 
tion of choosing between the more im- 
portant and the less important. 

If I were chairman of this Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments, which, as my colleague the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dawson], 
has pointed out, has almost unlimited 
scope, I think that I would be bringing 
real-estate transactions before that 
committee every day if I wanted to pre- 
vent the committee from really doing an 
effective investigative job on the waste, 
the failures, the favoritism, and the in- 
efficiencies of the administration. 

To make a worth-while investigation 
of the negotiations of q real-estate 
transaction you must have facts. You 
must have time to assemble and consider 
those facts. I am not minimizing the 
importance of Federal real-estate trans- 
actions. But, are they as important as 
many of the other activities of this 
2,500,000-employee Government, spend- 
ing $85,000,000,000 a year? 

With the precious time of the Mem- 
bers of the Congress, with the wholly in- 
adequate staffs we have provided, are we 
going to be spending our time approving 
real estate transactions, or are we going 
to investigate the economy and efficiency 
of other Government activities? 

I have urged the chairman of my com- 
mittee to investigate the efficiency and 
the economy of the State Department, I 
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would like to find out whether or not its 
procedures are cumbersome and unwork- 
able and whether or not it is performing 
a good job in the administration of its 
responsibilities. Shall we take time from 
investigating the State Department to 
look into real estate leases? 

Are we going to do as the Bonner 
committee has done, investigate the 
military supply functions of the armed 
services or shall we bargain for office 
space? 

Let me point out to you that in just two 
appropriation bills, so far, the members 
of the Bonner committee have been re- 
sponsible for the elimination of $384,000,- 
000 in the current 1953 budget: a $47,- 
000,000 cut in the Voice of America ap- 
propriation, in the State Department bill, 
and on the defense appropriation bill 
cuts totaling $337,000,000. 

The Hardy committee, of which I have 
the honor to be a member, has looked 
into a great many Government activi- 
ties, without any great publicity, it is 
true, but has effected substantial econo- 
mies. 

Now those investigations are, in my 
judgment, only a fraction of the impor- 
tant work which the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments ought to be doing. I think this 
committee should have done far more 
than it has done. With a larger and bet- 
ter staff it could do far more than it has 
done. 

Outside of the two reorganization 
plans, plan No. 1 of 1951 for the RFC, and 
plan No. 1 of 1952 for the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, I cannot recall of our 
committee sitting in full committee ses- 
sion and taking testimony on any legis- 
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except the approval of transfers of Fed- 
eral property from the Federal Govern- 
ment to some State or municipality, such 
as the 14 acres we transferred to Scott 
Field in Indiana not very long ago. 

I do not think the time of the Con- 
gressmen and their staffs is adequate 
enough to be spending a lot of time re- 
viewing real estate negotiations, and ap- 
proving real estate transactions, how- 
ever important they may be. In the 
cases we have handled, our consideration 
has been too superficial. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] re- 
quires only submission of a proposed 
transaction to the committee. It re- 
quires information in advance of the 
fact. It gives the committee the op- 
portunity to take action if it wants to. 
But it does not place the stamp of ap- 
proval of a congressional committee on a 
deal that it does not have the time to 
look into thoroughly. 

Therefore I favor the amendment of- 
fered by the ranking minority member 
of the committee, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN] and I am op- 
posed to the amendment offered by the 
gentlewoman from Illinois. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amendment 
offered by the gentlewoman from Illi- 
nois to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

I hate to disagree with my colleague 
from Michigan [Mr. MEADER]. However, 
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I want to emphasize this, that the way 
the Bonner subcommittee was able to 
cut the appropriations it did cut was by 
digging into the details. I submit that 
is the only way we are ever going to in- 
telligently go about bringing this budget 
into line, that is, examining the details. 

I want to go a little further into what 
has actually happened in the Congress 
on these matters we now have before us 
in considering the authority of the Con- 
gress in reviewing the transactions of 
certain of the bureaus and agencies when 
it comes to real estate transactions. 

We are dealing with a situation where 
the camel has got his nose under the 
tent, and now the camel is trying to 
come in. This is what I suggested would 
happen when the camel first put his 
nose under the tent. Originally every 
one of these departments had to come 
before the Congress when it was sub- 
mitting its bid for appropriations, and 
in its budget it had to have itemized 
every real estate transaction it intended 
to enter into in the coming fiscal year. 
These various administrative agencies, 
bureaus, and departments said it was 
too inconvenient for them to come in 
and itemize before the Appropriations 
Committee all of the possible real estate 
transactions they might have in the en- 
suing year, and would not the Congress 
and would not the committee grant them 
some sort of blanket authority to go 
ahead and make these appropriations 
without specifying ahead of time the 
details for which money was to be used. 

The Congress in its wisdom said, “All 
right, we will do that, provided we have 
an additional check. When you do 
make one of those expenditures of 
money you come back and submit to the 
committee just what you are going to 
spend the money for.” So actually I 
submit that the Congress is not asking 
for more power. Really, it is trying to 
retain the power it once granted and to 
bring back into the fold of the Congress 
these powers the Congress should never 
have granted in the first place. 

The only way we are going to hit this 
budget, I again say, is by going into 
the details. I think Congress should 
insist that the details be submitted to 
it for approval. We are merely trying 
to recapture some powers that we never 
shouid have granted in the first place. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last four words, 
and ask to revise and extend my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I did not intend to get into the debate on 
this bill, but I believe that in his state- 
ments the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts said some things that should give us 
all cause for concern. He pointed out 
very clearly and very frankly that he was 
opposed to this amendment to the 
amendment as submitted by the gentle- 
woman from Illinois because it would re- 
quire the agencies of Government to get 
the approval of a congressional com- 
mittee before they made leases, which 
in effect would simply be for the purchase 
of property. That of course tells us that 
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this bill, as it is now before us, unless it is 
amended by the adoption of this amend- 
ment to the amendment, will grant 
broadside authority to these agencies to 
enter into these leases permitting them 
to purchase any property they want 
without Congress having any control 
over their actions. 

‘Certainly if we are going to confer 
upon the agencies of Government this 
right, power, or authority that they have 
not enjoyed in the past, we also should 
fix the conditions under which such au- 
thority and power will be exercised. In 
other words, they should bring in their 
lease propositions and submit them to a 
congressional committee for approval or 
disapproval. I realize, of course, if they 
submit all these leases or contracts to 
Congress, it would put some additional 
work on the Committee on Expenditures, 
but after all that is exactly why we do 


have committees in the Congress. That 


is our responsibility. 

If it becomes necessary to increase the 
staff of the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments in order 
check these leases and contracts to buy 
real estate and other property, that is all 
right—that is what we should do. 

Rather strangely the Government can 
not sell its real estate to private individ- 
uals unless Congressional approval is 
given the agency to sell it. So what on 
earth is wrong providing the Govern- 
ment itself cannot go out and buy a 
lot of property, unless it gets the ap- 
proval of Congress? 

I am not charging this or any other 
administration with any dereliction of 
duty, but if we should have a corrupt 
administration at some future time come 
into power with this particular bill a law, 
without the amendment to the amend- 
ment, as submitted by the gentlewoman 
from Illinois, it could take the taxpayers 
for a ride. They could just buy all the 
warehouses and all the real property 
anybody might have to foist onto the 
Government, and the Congress could do 
little about it. That is the ridiculous 
situation in which we would find our- 
selves. We should not put ourselves in 
such a position. If we are going to grant 
broad authority to these agencies of Gov- 
ernment, we should certainly place some 
restriction upon the exercise of that au- 
thority, and have some right to look over 
what they propose to do. If we had to 
have a staff of experts to do that looking 
for us, all well and good. If not, we will 
only be able to investigate after the 
money is gone, after the deal has been 
made—after the Federal Government 
has become a party to an agreement 
which we may learn to our sorrow is a 
bad one. But what can we then do about 
it. The money will be gone, and we will 
be locking the barn door after the horse 
has been stolen. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. The gentleman 
from Ohio, I know, is a very distin- 
guished member of the Hoover Commis- 
sion. I would like to ask the gentleman 
a question with reference to the under- 
lying philosophy of some of the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission. 
I may be entirely wrong in my thinking, 
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but was not one of the things that the 
Hoover Commission particularly brought 
out to the effect that this legislation 
should be passed, and that the executive 
branch of the Government should be 
held accountable to the Congress after- 
wards, but that the legislative branch 
should not be mixed up in the business 
of the executive beforehand? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Oh, yes, that 
was the general philosophy. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Yes, that is the 
general philosophy. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. However, the 
Hoover Commission, if my memory serves 
me properly, never took the position that 
the Congress should not check upon the 
expenditures of Government, or should 
not have anything to say about how the 
tax money of the American people is 
spent. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to 
get into this argument. I do not think 
it is up to the Congress to take over or, 
assume any administrative functions. I 
do not think the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Horrman] does that, but I do think the 
amendment offered by the gentlewoman 
from Illinois does. If we pass the sub- 
stitute amendment, we will get ourselves 
in the very awkward position of having 
to approve every administrative act that 
is involved in this particular matter. 
The Committee on Armed Services op- 
erates under a referral proposition, 
which is more similar to the proposition 
of the gentleman from Michigan than 
that of the gentlewoman from Illinois 
Mrs. CHURCH]. It is not exactly con- 
sistent with either. I believe that the 
language in the case of real-estate trans- 
actions which come back to the Commi 
tee on Armed Services, requires that the 
Department of Defense come into agree 
ment with the Committee on Armed 
Services. Now, that avoids the neces- 
sity for the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices to take a definite position either ap- 
proving or disapproving. In these mat- 
ters which are submitted to the the com- 
mittee, the committee has an opportu- 
nity to examine them before action is 
taken. If the committee does not act 
upon them, then I think it is proper to 
presume at least that the committee will 
interpose no objection. If that oppor- 
tunity is given the committee, it seems 
to me that is just as far as there is any 
necessity for going. Personally, I do not 
think that any committee of the House 
should undertake to assume the respon- 
sibility of approving these procurements 
or all of these leases which would be in- 
volved under this section of the bill. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am glad to see 
the gentleman take the floor and make 
this statement because the words “come 
into agreement” are altogether different 
from the regular affirmative action of 
the committee on every administrative 
act. Also, in answer to the gentlewoman 
from New York [Mrs. St. GEORGE] the 
ability to check upon the ats of an ad- 
ministrative bureau is altogether differ- 
ent from prior approval of these acts. 
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Mr. HARDY. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. As a member of the 
Committee on Expenditures, I would not 
want to have the responsibility of ap- 
proving these leases. If I found any- 
thing wrong with them, I would object 
and under those conditions, if the com- 


mittee objected, I would have no fear 


that the proposed projects would be put 
into effect. 

There is a definite procedure under 
which they are handled before the 
Armed Services Committee. Every mem- 
ber has an opportunity to scrutinize 
any of these projects. If he finds any- 
thing wrong, objection is automatically 
raised and the matter is held up until 
it is cleared up, or the objection is with- 
drawn, Under the language of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Horrman], we will 
effectively accomplish this objective, 
which most of us are seeking. I sin- 
cerely hope that his amendment will be 
adopted, and the amendment offered by 
the gentlewoman from [Illinois IMrs. 
CxurcH] will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Harpy] 
has expired. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
am a little disturbed by both of the 
amendments which have been offered. 
I would like to offer a suggestion which 
may prove to be a solution of this ques- 
tion. I would like to read an amend- 
ment, which I will offer at the proper 
place in the bill. It will be subsection G 
at the end of the bill. I will read the 
amendment which I intend to offer first, 
and then I will discuss it: 

Page 6, line 5, insert a new subsection as 
follows: “(g) The Administrator of General 
Services shall not enter into any lease-pur- 
chase agreement involving real property of 
the fair market value of more than $500,000 
unless and until the construction project 
covered by such agreement has first been ap- 
proved by the appropriate committee of Con- 
gress as determined by the Reorganization 
Act of 1946.” 


This is what I had in mind. It is my 
recollection that 3 or 4 years ago, the 
Committee on Public Works acted upon 
a number of public-works projects. As 
I recall the legislation, there was set out 
in the report the specific projects which 
the Congress was asked to approve, and 
which the Congress did approve in the 
legislation we acted upon. It is my 
thought that here the appropriate com- 
mittees of Congress, for instance, the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments, would offer an om- 
nibus bill authorizing specific projects 
in which it would list these specific proj- 
ects in the various localities. For exam- 
ple, it would state in the bill that in the 
city of Timbuctu, the General Services 
Administrator would be authorized to 
enter into a lease-purchase agreement 
for the purchase of a building worth not 
more than $4,000,000, or whatever the 
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figure might be. If this amendment 
were adopted instead of the two amend- 
ments that are now pending, the Con- 
gress would be relieved of the obliga- 
tion of scrutinizing the detailed provi- 
sions of the lease-purchase agreement 
which might be required under the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Horrman] or that 
offered by the gentlewoman from Illinois 
(Mrs. CHURCH]. 

I believe this would be a solution to 
the problem; it would limit tte General 
Services Administrator to specific sums 
in various communities; it would relieve 
us of checking the detailed provisions of 
lease-purchase agreements; we would 
have a control upon the expenditure of 
the total amount of money involved, but 
we would not have to spend the hours 
and hours necessary to scrutinize the 
individual lease-purchase agreements. 

I might add another word: It is my 
understanding that under the appro- 
priation bill which contained a provision 
to the effect that the Armed Services 
Committee would be required to scru- 
tinize the various projects entered into 
by the armed services, actually the 
Armed Services Committee is not giving 
the kind of scrutiny that Congress had 
in mind at the time it voted the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I yield. 

Mr. HARDY. I would be happy if 
there were time to describe the procedure 
that the Armed Services Committee does 
follow. Every member of the committee 
gets a copy of every project, and if he 
does not scrutinize a project it is the in- 
dividual’s responsibility. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I agree with the 
gentleman that is the member's individ- 
ual responsibility, but in the final anal- 
ysis what does that scrutiny amount to? 

Mr. HARDY. Iwill tell you what that 
scrutiny amounts to: In one specific case 
which involved the proposed acquisition 
of 14,000 acres of land, the area was re- 
duced to 3,000 acres. I can point to half 
a dozen different projects involving a 
good many million dollars that I have 
held up within the past few weeks by my 
own intervention, and it has happened 
every day by other members of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Be that as it may, 
I do not know whether I made myself 
clear to the gentleman. What I am 
seeking to do and all I am seeking 
to do by this amendment is to 
relieve Congress and its committees from 
the onerous task of checking into the de- 
tailed provisions of lease-purchase 
agreements that have been drawn and 
are ready for approval by the General 
Services Administrator, and yet retain in 
Congress control of the expenditure of 
funds in any particular community and 
of the total sum of expenditures Nation- 
wide. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto do now close. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Illinois [Mrs. CHURCH] to 
the Hoffman amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mrs. CHURCH) there 
were—ayes 27, noes 45. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFF- 
MAN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HOLIFIELD: 
Page 6, line 1, after the word “law”, insert 
the following language: “Except applicable 
labor standards provisions.” 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, this 
is the same amendment that was offered 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
SHELLEY] to the post-office bill, and was 
accepted by the House unanimously. 

The amendment provides that appli- 
cable labor standards be used in the pur- 
chase of buildings. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, as 
part of my remarks I wish to include the 
following letter from the Acting Secre- 
tary of Labor: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 25, 1952. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN HOLIFIELD: It has 
come to my attention that H. R. 4323, as 
reported by the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, Union Cal- 
endar No. 460, a bill to be known as the 
Federal Lease-Purchase Act of 1951, may 
have the effect of preventing the applica- 
tion of the so-called Davis-Bacon Act, as 
amended (act of March 3, 1931, as amended), 
the Copeland Antikick-back Act (act of June 
13, 1934, as amended), and the so-called 
8-hour law (act of August 1, 1892, as 
amended) to the construction of buildings 
for the United States under lease-purchase 
agreements which would be authorized by 
the bill. 

As you know, the Davis-Bacon Act requires 
the payment of prevailing wages to laborers 
and mechanics performing Government con- 
struction under contracts in excess of $2,000, 
the Copeland Act makes it unlawful to re- 
quire kick-backs from wages paid to workers 
performing Government construction con- 
tracts, and the 8-hour law provides, among 
other things, for the 8-hour day for laborers 
and mechanics working on Government con- 
struction contracts. I am sure it was not 
the intention of the committee to prevent 
these laws from applying to construction au- 
thorized by the bill and, I think, no one can 
properly question the appropriateness of ap- 
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plying these laws to the same extent as they 
would ordinarily apply to such construction. 
It would not be my intention to expand or 
change the scope and effect of these laws in 
any way. Instead, I believe it would be 
desirable merely to permit these laws to apply 
to the same extent that they would be other- 
wise applicable. 

The above-described purpose may be as- 
sured by a minor clarifying amendment to 
the bill, inserting on page 6 at line 1, after 
the word “law,” and before the word “re- 
lating,” the following language: “(except ap- 
plicable labor standards provisions) .” 

This amendment has the complete ap- 
proval and support of the General Services 
Administration and I hope that you will find 
it possible to make this clarifying change 
when H. R. 4323 comes up for consideration 
on the floor of the House. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT T. CREASEY, 
Acting Secretary of Labor. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 
Page 3, line 15, after the word “thereunder”, 
strike out the period, insert a comma and 
add “the total of which shall be the purchase 
price in full named in the lease-purchase 
agreement.” 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The commmittee 
on this side has no objection to the 
amendment. I think it is a clarifying 
amendment and will help the bill. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I thank the gen- 
tleman. I understand the distinguished 
5 from Michigan has no objec- 

on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. CUNNINGHAM]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. D'Ewart: 

Page 5, line 25, strike out “and any” and 
on page 6, lines 1 and 2, strike all of line 1 
and all of line 2 through the word “space.” 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. D’'EWART.. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Does the gentleman 
have a copy of his amendment he might 
send over here? 

Mr. DEWART. I only have the one 
copy, but I will read the purpose of the’ 
amendment. At the bottom of page 5 it 
strikes out the words “and any” and at 
the top of page 6 “other provision of 
law relating to the acquisition of real 
property, construction of buildings, or 
leasing of space.” 

The bill will then read, starting on 
page 5: 

Except the provisions of the laws definitely 
made 

Then it goes on— 


shall not apply to lease-purchase agree- 
ments executed under this act. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that this is an 
amendment that has already been 
approved. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair may say 
to the gentleman from California that 
debate having already started on the 
amendment, his point of order comes 
too late. 

Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Chairman, this 
has to do with the language I spoke of 
in committee a while back and on which 
I asked an explanation. It strikes from 
the bill the elimination of any other 
laws relating to the acquisition of real 
property, the construction of buildings 
or the leasing of space as they might be 
applicable to the lease-purchase pro- 


gram. 

I would like to call your attention to 
the laws that might be affected in re- 
gard to defense activities. I spoke a 
while ago in regard to the Pitman-Rob- 
inson bill which has to do with the ac- 
quisition of land for fish and wildlife, 
I spoke a while ago about the acquisition 
of land under the Weeks law and other 
laws that have to do with the national 
forests. I also mentioned that I ap- 
peared before a subcommittee of the 
House in regard to school construction 
and on land on which to build the 
schools. 

This law as it is worded might very 
well eliminate any particular provisions 
of law relating to the acquisition of 
property, construction of buildings, or 
leasing of space in regard to these ac- 
tivities and many others of the Federal 
Government. I do not think it is the 
intention of the committee to go that 
far. I think it only wants to have 
stricken the exact provisions named in 
the bill under paragraph 2 of section 5. 
The committee does not want to strike 


all provisions of law that might very well 


affect the construction of schools in de- 
fense areas or that might very well have 
to do with the acquisition of land or the 
construction of buildings in defense 
areas. I think this language goes be- 
yond the intent of the committee, those 
words should be stricken, and I hope 
that the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
does the gentleman know whether any 
one else wants to speak? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. If any one wants to 
speak, I will be glad to yield my time. I 
have no desire to speak. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
Just want to say that this part of the 
bill is a catch-all phrase which is in most 
bills, and which is designed for the pur- 
pose of taking care of any technicality 
which might interfere with the purposes 
of the main bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the bill without 
the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from Montana in any way interfere 
with the immediate construction pro- 
gram in the impacted school areas in the 
acquisition of sites? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. TI honestly do not 
know what the effect of the gentleman’s 
amendment will be. It was only now 
presented and no copy has been given 
to the committee. 

Mr. BAILEY. Let us find out what 
this all means then. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. MEADER. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from California if he 
knows what other provisions of law 
would be affected by the language that 
the gentleman from Montana wishes to 
strike. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Why. I do not know 
what other sections of law would be af- 
fected by it. It is the usual language. 
The sections which are enumerated and 
which it would affect is general phrase- 
ology which is used in most legislation. 

Mr. MEADER. I know that the gen- 
tleman in general debate specified and 
described what the sections were that 
were named in paragraph 2. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right. 

Mr. MEADER. And what the effect 
of not making them applicable to these 
lease-purchase agreements are. But it 
strikes me to just eliminate all other 
provisions of law relating to the acqui- 
sition of real property without knowing 
what they are, without even the gentle- 
man knowing what they are, is not the 
way to legislate. We ought to know 
what we are doing. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. This phrase is in 
practically all legislation and it is de- 
signed to take care of any technicality 
that might be in the law which might 
make the purpose of this act inoperative. 
I am sure it is good legislation. The 
gentleman knows it has been in many 
bills. In order to carefully go through 
all of the laws that are on the statute 
books and enumerate all of them would 
be quite a task, and it is never done in 
any bill that I know of that is brought 
to the floor. A complete examination 
of the whole body of law is almost im- 
possible, I think. 

Mr. MEADER. I point out that sec- 
tion 2 does enumerate specific laws. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right. 
Those are the laws that we feel have 
effect, and they have to do with the 
advertising, for the purchase of prop- 
erty, and other laws of that type. I 
have already enumerated those laws and 
explained them. 

Mr. MEADER. But the gentleman 
cannot point out then that any harm 
would come from adopting the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Montana because he does not know of 
any law that would be affected by it? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I frankly do not 
know. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment be voted down. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. D’Ewarr]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. D'EWART) there 
were—ayes 29, noes 27. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
Move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Price, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4323) to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to enter 
into lease-purchase agreements to pro- 
vide for the lease to the United States 
of real property and structures for terms 
of more than 5 years but not in excess of 
25 years and for acquisition of title to 
such properties and structures by the 
United States at or before the expira- 
tion of the lease terms, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


THE PRESIDENT SHOULD NOT HAVE 
SEIZED THE STEEL PLANTS OF THE 
COUNTRY 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this time in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people have been terribly 
shocked by the action of the President 
in seizing the steel mills of the country. 
While nothing just like this has ever 
happened in the United States before, 
the President seeks to defend himself 
by claiming that the President has in- 
herent powers given to him by the Con- 
stitution. He does not claim any direct 
powers. 

The language of the Constitution deal- 
ing with the executive department of 
the Government is found in article II 
of that great document. There are 
four sections in article II. Section 1 
is the principal section, and I shall deal 
with it more fully later on in this dis- 
cussion. 

Section 2 makes the President Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
and it gives him the power to appoint 
Federal judges and it gives him the power 
to make treaties but only with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate and by 
a two-thirds vote of the Senate. 

Section 3 provides that the President 
“shall from time to time give to the Con- 
gress information on the state of the 
Union.” 

Section 4 provides that the President 
and other officers of the United States 
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shall be removed from office on impeach- 
ment for treason, bribery, or high crimes 
and misdemeanors. 

Since sections 2, 3, and 4 of article II 
do not deal in any way with the power 
of the President to seize private prop- 
erty then all the powers that the Presi- 
dent has to seize the property of the 
steel companies comes from section 1. 
The only part of section 1 that applies to 
the matter under discussion is the 15 
words of that section which are as fol- 
lows: 

The executive power shall be vested in a 
President of the United States of America. 


This language in itself surely could not 
be construed to mean that the President 
could seize the private property of the 
steel companies. He claims that he can 
seize private property of any kind under 
what he calls inherent powers implied 
in the words “executive power.” The 
Constitution was written so as to ex- 
pressly state what powers were granted 
under it. And the framers of the Con- 
stitution provided for a Bill of Rights to 
be adopted as a part of the Constitution, 
and the purpose of the Bill of Rights was 
to reserve to the people all rights that 
were not expressly granted in the Con- 
stitution. The tenth amendment of the 
Bill of Rights says: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, not prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


In the face of this language the Presi- 
dent surely could not defend his course. 

The framers of the Constitution were 
jealous of the rights and powers inher- 
ent in the people and in order to prevent 
any doubt about it the Bill of Rights was 
made a part of the Constitution. 

The fifth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion apparently anticipated that dicta- 
torial executives might. seek to usurp the 
rights of the people in their full and 
complete ownership of their own prop- 
erty. The fifth amendment provides 
among other things as follows: 

No person shall * * be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property, without due proc- 
ess of law; nor shall private property be 
taken for public use, without just compen- 
sation. 


Of course, private property can be 
taken by the Government when it must 
have it, but it cannot take it except by 
condemnation proceedings in court be- 
fore a jury of American citizens from the 
vicinity where the property is located. 

How then can our President seize prop- 
erty owned by millions of people and 
valued at billions of dollars and giving 
employment to hundreds of thousands 
of people? 

The Government probably can exer- 
cise some control over agencies that are 
semipublic in their nature such as agen- 
cies that must be licensed by the Gov- 
ernment. An example might be agen- 
cies that use the navigable rivers of the 
country or agencies that operate under 
the control of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

But the steel companies of the coun- 
try are in the same class as all the other 
privately-owned business of the country 
operated by private capital and under 
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management selected by those who own 
the property. 

The right of ownership is almost as 
vital as the right to live. The inalien- 
able rights to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness are linked together in 
the Declaration of Independence. The 
principal element in the phrase “pursuit 
of happiness” is the right to own and 
possess property. And the right to own 
and possess property was the first right 
that man established for himself in his 
advancement from primitive life to the 
present state of civilization that we now 
enjoy. 

The birds own and possess their nests. 
The fox owns and possesses his fox hole. 
Man owns and possesses his own home. 
To own means to possess. 

The President had no right to dispos- 
sess the steel companies of their plants. 
He should have invoked the provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley act. Knowing him 
as I do I am sure that his action in seiz- 
ing possession of the great steel indus- 
tries of the country was not prompted 
by high patriotic reasons. He acted wil- 
fully and with a fixed political purpose. 

I think the court will hold that he has 
acted illegally and will return the prop- 
erty to the rightful owners. 

The resolution introduced in Congress 
by Congressman Hate, of Maine, seek- 
ing to impeach the President should be 
considered immediately by the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. The committee should lay aside 
politics and decide this legal proposition 
in accordance with the law and the de- 
cision of the courts. I think that the 
committee will find that the President 
wilfully exceeded his powers. If so, the 
committee should report immediately 
and the President should be impeached. 
The committee should not whitewash 
the case. 


BADLANDS NATIONAL MONUMENT 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 3540) to 
provide for boundary adjustments of the 
Badlands National Monument, in the 
State of South Dakota, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments as follows: 

Page 3, line 3, after “discretion,” insert 
“and in accordance with the provisions of 
section 355 of the Revised Statutes.” 

Page 4, strike out all after line 3 over to and 
including line 2 on page 5. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MILLS, WYO. 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 5698) to 
amend the act of September 25, 1950, so 
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as to provide that the liability of the town 
of Mills, Wyo., to furnish sewerage serv- 
ice under such act shall not extend to 
future construction by the United States, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert That the act entitled ‘an act to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to trans- 
fer to the town of Mills, Wyo., a sewer- 
age system located in such town’, approved 
September 25, 1950, is amended by inserting 
immediately before the period at the end 
thereof a colon and the following: ‘Provided, 
That the liability of the town to furnish sew- 
erage service to the United States hereunder 
shall be limited to the continued use by the 
United States of that specific capacity in the 
sewerage system which is in use on the date 
of enactment of this proviso, and the liability 
of the town shall not extend beyond the use- 
ful life of the existing sewage-disposal facili- 
ties. The town of Mills and the Secretary of 
the Interior shall mutually agree to standards 
of maintenance for the sewerage facilities 
transferred to the town in keeping with rec- 
ognized standards generally employed for 
maintenance of similar facilities’.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
is this amendment agreeable to the mi- 
nority members of the committee? 

Mr. ENGLE. The bill was introduced 
by the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. 
Harrison] and this bill is in accordance 
with his wishes. The Senate amend- 
ment is in accordance with his wishes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
withdraw the reservation of objection, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CARE AND TREATMENT OF PERSONS 
AFFLICTED WITH LEPROSY 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 1739) to 
amend section 331 of the Public Health 
Service Act, as amended, concerning 
the care and treatment of persons af- 
flicted with leprosy, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, disagree to the Sen- 
ate amendment, and ask for a confer- 
ence with the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. REDDEN, BENTSEN, 
and CRAWFORD. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute in order to 
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inquire of the majority leader as to the 
legislative program. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
` sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I inquire of the majority leader 
as to what the program will be tomor- 
row. Will we go on with the particular 
bill which was being considered this 
afternoon? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No. The pro- 
gram for tomorrow is that the agricul- 
ture appropriation bill wiil be brought 
up for general debate, and after that the 
legislative appropriation bill. The bill 
which was under consideration today 
will be displaced because of the priority 
of those two appropriation bills. I am 
unable to state now when it can be 
brought up again. It will be brought 
up just as soon as it can be programed, 
but Iam unable to advise my friend from 
Massachusetts, and through him the 
other Members of the House as to when 
that will be. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. One 
of my colleagues would like to know if 
the gentleman from Massachusetts can 
inform us when the foreign-aid bill is 
likely to come up? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I wish I could in- 
form the gentlemen but I am unable to 
do so. I might say that on Wednesday 
the bill which came out of the Commit- 


tee on Post Office and Civil Service will 


be taken up, and under the unanimous 
request that was granted, that will be 
the first order of business. That is on 
the final passage, and on one of the 
amendments. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr, BECKWORTH asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 10 minutes today, following any spe- 
cial orders heretofore entered, 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may sit during 
general debate tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection, 


FLOOD CONTROL IN IOWA 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orp at this point, a letter written to me 
by Kenneth Cook, an attorney in Glen- 
wood, Iowa. His letter explains in quite 
some detail the problems confronting 
the farmers living in the flooded area, 
and the need that they have for Federal 
aid. The destruction caused by this 
flood goes far beyond what the farmers 
are able to handle by themselves with 
their own finances. I trust that the 
Congress will, at the earliest possible 
moment appropriate the needed funds 
so that these farmers may continue to 
produce the needed food and fiber, 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(The letter is as follows:) 


GLENWOOD, Iowa, April 25, 1952. 
Hon. BEN F. JENSEN, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear BEN: We had a meeting today at the 
courthouse of the representatives of 15 levee 
and drainage districts in Pottawattamie 
(south of Council Bluffs), Mills, and Fre- 
mont Counties. John Redd represented the 
Fremont County districts and was here and 
we represented the remainder. Arnold 
Christensen was present at the meeting, and 
Colonel Hansen, of the Army engineers; 
and Guy B. Faskel, of Milwaukee, Was here 
representing the Soil Conservation Service, 
The purpose of the meeting was to coordi- 
nate the rehabilitation of the inland and 
agricultural levee systems destroyed by the 
recent flood. None of the agricultural levees 
are Government levees, but have been built 
by the private districts and paid for by the 
districts. The levee districts, that is the 
agricultural levee districts, apart from the 
inland levee districts, are the Missouri River 
Levee District which is a county district in 
Mills and Fremont Counties, Pleasant Valley 
(north of Plumb Creek), McCartney, and 
Mills-Pottawattamie. There is also a small 
section, a mile or so, of private levee just 
south of McCartney and north of the Mis- 
souri River Levee District. 

Colonel Hansen, of the Army engineers, 
at Omaha, told us that none of the $25,000,- 
000 which you referred to on the phone yes- 
terday, is available to the Army engineers; 
that it is to be administered by the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. The Conserva- 
tion Service has no money except a yery 
small amount which would not scratch the 
surface. The only money available to the 
Army engineers is a small amount left over 
from their levee repair work under Public 
Law 516, passed by the Eighty-first Congress, 
section 210. Colonel Hansen was perfectly 
willing to cooperate with us to some extent, 
but the funds available under that law, as 
presently appropriated, are too meager to be 
of any particular benefit. 

We arranged at the meeting to have by 
next Tuesday morning an estimate of the 
destruction in the form of levees destroyed 
by the flood. John Redd met with some of 
the boys in Sidney last night, and they mrade 
what they considered a conservative estimate 
of the repair of their inland levees (exclud- 
ing any agricultural levees along the river), 
which estimate totaled $1,600,000. Add to 
this their agricultural levees, and it would 
approximate two million. At a rough guess, 
Mills and Pottawattamie Counties will need 
just as much, so that is four million. It is 
impossible for these districts to make these 
repairs themselves. In the first place, the 
law won’t let us borrow any money for that 
purpose. The land is already heavily taxed. 
These levees that have been built up and 
destroyed, have been the work of these low- 
land farmers for 30 years or more, at a great 
burden on the land of the farmer. For in- 
stance, Mickelwait was built up 2 years ago, 
and was assessed about $25 an acre, 
eight-tenths of that is still to be paid for. 
A great many of the farms on the bottom are 
in two or three districts, subject to two or 
three different assessments. For instance, 
the land in McCartney is subject to assess- 
ment from Pony Creek. The land in Mickel- 
wait is subject to assessment from Watkins, 
and the land in Lorimor is subject to assess- 
ment from Mills-Fremont, Missouri Levee 
District, and Watkins. 

Of course, we are faced with the problem of 
repair, and also with the threat of a May 
and June flood. Unless we can get some 
money from the Government in large 
chunks, we might just as well give this land 
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back to the Indians. This land, as you know, 
is highly productive, probably the most high- 
ly productive land in Iowa. Last year, on 
account of too much rain, the crops were 
light—very light. The year before, the same 
situation existed. The farmers are not in 
any condition to undertake this financing, 
if they could. No bond house, in view of 
this disaster, would think of underwriting 
the expense of this rehabilitation. To think 
of it is to dream of an impossibility, and 
without that means of financing, these dis- 
tricts are absolutely helpless. No doubt, in 
the confusion that attends all of Washing- 
ton, you had the impression that some of 
this emergency money could be used for our 
purpose, but that is definitely not the situa- 
tion. Presently there is not a single penny 
of the money in the $25,000,000 or in the sav- 
ings from the Kansas flood, which could be 
used for our purpose. Colonel Hansen said 
that they might possibly get a little chunk 
of the House money, that is, the $25,000,000, 
but he had no certainty of it. In any event, 
it would not be of any amount sufficient to 
do us any good. 

It is probably impossible for these farmers 
to hope to be able to make these repair 
jobs before the June rise, although perhaps 
some repair can be made if the money were 
available. The Army engineers are reluc- 
tant to hazard any guess on the amount that 
could be done prior to the June flood, for 
the reason that they do not know the con- 
dition of the soil and whether it will dry out 
enough to permit them to work. So it would 
seem that we would have to have more money 
available under Public Law 6516, section 
210, in order to have any help. God knows 
we need it. I wonder sometimes if the peo- 
ple in Washington understand this situation 
and the seriousness of it. These people are 
Americans, not foreigners, and they need the 
money worse than any foreigner ever needed 
it, and are a hundred times more entitled to 
it than any foreigner was ever entitled to 
it, and how Congress can clamp the lid on 
a project of this seriousness, in view of their 
immense appropriations to aid everybody in 
Europe, seems almost incapable of under- 
standing. 

What these people on those committees 
back there that make these appropriations 
need, is a good talking to, and an explana- 
tion of the seriousness of this problem, and 
I think you should cause John Redd and me 
to be subpenaed to come back there and tell 
them. If you don’t want to subpena us, we 
will come at our own expense, but somebody 
has to tell them. 

There will be some funds available under 
Adjutant General Tandy's committee, ap- 
pointed by the Governor, but it must be 
emphasized that these funds are not pres- 
ently allocated for drainage purposes, and 
if they were, they are being handled on a 
reimbursement basis; that is, the money to 
be spent is to be paid back through the 
community funds. Under Iowa law, this 
cannot be done as to the drainage districts, 
but must be a direct appropriation where 
the financing of the districts is not involved. 
We think that the Army engineers are in 
the mood to get this job done for us if they 
had the money. 

In the above remarks, which have been 
made by both John and me, it should be re- 
membered that we are talking solely of the 
rehabilitation of the levees along the inland 
streams emptying into the Missouri River, 
and the agricultural levees. The soil con- 
servation service, in its work, is limited to 
the cleaning out only of ditches, so that 
the collected surface water may run off 
in private drains rather than big district 
drains, If the soil conservation service, even 
in this limited field, are to do anything, 
they have to have money available, which 
they do not now have. 

Ben, we dislike to bother you about this 
matter, but we are helpless without you. You 
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are our sole means of contact in this matter, 
and John and I think that if the serious- 
ness of this situation were presented in 
Washington, that surely the appropriations 
should be forthcoming. Raymond Foley, 
in Washington, seems to be in charge of 
the disaster relief, and I am sure that if 
you would talk with him, you would find out 
that none of the presently appropriated 
emergency funds are in any way available 
for use for the purposes for which we need it. 

Colonel Hanson told us that the major 
damage was in Nebraska, Iowa, and Missouri, 
and that they would probably get prefer- 
ential treatment. We have never had the 
Omaha engineers so anxious to cooperate 
as they are now, but they don’t have any 
money to cooperate with. 

You should surely be able to get HICKEN- 
LOoPER’s assistance in this matter, and also 
the Congressman in the district which in- 
cludes Wocdbury. 

On Tuesday morning we will have a better 
picture of the needs in the districts men- 
tioned in this letter, and we will then give 
fyou a rough estimate of the probable ex- 
pense. Ed Eaton and John are getting it 
lined up down in Fremont, and at our meet- 
ing on Tuesday here we will have the other 
districts report on the amount of damage. 

A letter is a poor vehicle of expression, 
but we are doing the best we can to con- 
vince you of the fact that we desperately 
need a lot of money, and to provide a back- 
ground whereby you can convince somebody 
else of the necessity for it. We know that 
‘you personally are convinced and favorably. 
We will make further reports after Tuesday. 
I wish you could have been in the court- 
room this morning and had seen the farm- 
ers and been able to talk with them, and 
realize how hopeless they feel and how lost 
they are in any solution of this problem 
other than help from you. 
| John and I both send you our best re- 


gards. 
1 Very truly yours, 
KENNETH Cook. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BeckwortH] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 


STATEMENTS OF REPRESENTATIVE 
LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have served in Congress approximately 
14 years; I desire to review at this time 
some of the statements I have made as a 
Member of Congress during these 14 
years. These statements appear in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on various dates. 

On June 14, 1944, I made a speech en- 
titled “Legislation To Help Veterans, 
Their Widows and Dependents; Service- 
men, Servicewomen and Their Depend- 
ents.” I certainly believe in free enter- 
prise and in keeping the door of oppor- 
tunity open for all our people. Had it 
not been for free enterprise in our coun- 
try, the type of family from which I 
come—my dad was working on halves 
when I was born—would have had little 
chance to get ahead. I quote from my 
speech: 

The one thing our servicemen and service- 
Women, as well as all other citizens of our 
country want is opportunity. 

America, to continue as a strong nation in 
the future—and we all have firm belief and 
hope that it will—must never cease to be a 
land of opportunity not for a favored few 
but for the masses, There must be prevalent 
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for our service men and women real oppor- 
tunities. 

Exactly what do I mean by real oppor- 
tunities? 

When a service man or woman desires to 
buy a farm or a small ranch on which to live 
and to utilize to earn for himself, his wife, his 
children, or his dependents a living, the reali- 
gation of the desire should be altogether 
within the realm of possibility. 

Should a serviceman or woman desire to 
enter one of the professions, a very reason- 
able chance to do so should exist. 

When a service man or woman elects or 
chooses to enter the business world as the 
owner of his own business, be it a grocery 
store, drug store, a dry-goods store, a hard- 
ware store, a shoe shop, barber shop, or any 
other type of small business, the barriers to 
entering these businesses must not be insur- 
mountable. There was a time—and it was 
often done—when the most humble person 
who had saved or borrowed as little as $100 or 
$500 could begin a small business and if he 
showed proper business ability he could con- 
duct his business in such a way that he soon 
would become much more than a little-busi- 
ness man. This type of opportunity must 
not cease to be. 

Much has been said about social security. 
The phrase is one which may be interpreted 
many ways. The average American, if given 
an opportunity, will go a long way in working 
out his own social security. It has been my 
concept that the goal one should have in life 
is to do the most good possible. What really 
rewards a person and that which spurs him 
on is finally to feel and realize that he has 
a chance to do much more good than he 
thought he could do, to attain goals so much 
higher than he thought he could attain. 
When a person is offered opportunity, the at- 
tainment of any hoped-for goal is possible. 
America will never cease to be the real land 
of the free and the true home of the brave 
as long as she is a land of opportunity. 


I became a Member of Congress on 
January 3, 1939. On March 28, 1939— 
less than 3 months after I came to Con- 
gress—I made my first speech in Con- 
gress on Pay Farmers Parity. I was born 
and reared on the farm and yet live in 
the country when at home. I always 
have tried to help farmers and ranchers, 
Farmers and ranchers, the very people 
who feel and clothe all the people, must 
have a fair share of our national income. 
To this end I have worked and shall con- 
tinue to work. But our farmers and 
ranchers must have labor in order to 
produce. I have recognized the serious- 
ness of this problem a long time. On 
Tuesday, September 22, 1942, I made a 
speech entitled “Farm Labor Shortage 
and Inclusion of Farm Labor Cost in 
Computing Parity.” Certainly I feel the 
cost of farm labor should be included in 
computing parity. 

Excerpts from that speech follow: 

Mr. BEcKworTH. Mr. Speaker, the farm- 
labor shortage is becoming more and more 
acute. This is trué not only in my district 
but in many farming areas of our country. 
+ > © There is a great disparity between 
what farmers can pay and what is being paid 
those who work on many types of projects. 
For the authorities of our Government to 
fail to understand that farm labor is par- 
ticularly short at this time and that what la- 
bor is available demands a price which most 
of our farmers cannot pay could prove quite 
disastrous in that a food shortage may easily 
develop. 


I repeat we must have adequate sup- 
Plies of labor on our farms and ranches, 
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On March 18, 1940, I made a speech, 
“Let’s be Fair With the Aged.” I quote 
parts of the speech: 


Mr. BeckworTH. Mr. Speaker, some 5 years 
ago there were those who had the vision, 
foresight, and wisdom to acknowledge the 
fairness of trying to do something for the 
aged persons who have diligently and assid- 
uously labored to make this land what it is— 
those in the evening or sunset of life. 

One great fault which has characterized 
the pension system in our State and section— 
a characteristic I desire to see removed—is 
the fact that many of the most worthy citi- 
zens, worthy in the light of efforts hitherto 
made by them to assist themselves and fam- 
ilies and State, have not been able to be 
added to the rolls on the weak and untenable 
pretexts and excuses that they are not in 
need because, first, a relative has an income 
sufficient to maintain the old person or 
couple; or, second, a piece of property is 
owned by the individual or couple. 


I favor raising old-age pensions and 
aid for the needy. A person definitely 
should not be denied a pension because 
he owns a small piece of property or be- 
cause he undertakes to earn part of his 
living. 

On May 25, 1942, I made a speech, 
“The Small Businessman-and Our Na- 
tional Defense Effort.” I quote parts of 
the speech: 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Chairman, the small 
independent businessman of this country 
has made a major contribution to making 
America what it is. For many months now 
this type of businessman has encountered 
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Many barriers have confronted him. It has 
been my contention that there are two ways 
to do any job of work—one a practical way, 
the other an impractical way. It is con- 
ceded that if all our small businesses are 
compelled to fold up, the impractical way 
will have been pursued by our governmental 
authorities. Certainly our military front 
can be little stronger than our home front, 
and our home front can be no stronger than 
the businesses and the economy which con- 
stitute our home front. 

I am glad to say I have on several occa- 
sions indicated my extreme interest in try- 
ing to do something to assist not alone the 
individual businesses which are in the dis- 
trict I represent but also small-business men 
in general. I might add I appeared before 
the Patinan select committee on small busi- 
nesses on behalf of the small-business man 
who is seeking to participate in our war 
effort. 


In the May 24, 1942, CONGRESSIONAL 
Record will be found remarks of mine 
entitled “People Over 45 Years of 
Age and Physically Handicapped Should 
Receive Additional Consideration in 
Their Efforts to Procure Employment.” 
I quote from these remarks: 

Our physically handicapped and our citi- 
zens over 45 years of age who are willing to 
work have a right at all times to an oppor- 
tunity individually to earn their living. 

Their services should be utilized in pri- 
vate industry and in governmental posi- 
tions, 


There should be some tax adjustments 
for the individual and for companies. 

I quote from my remarks in the Janu- 
ary 29, 1947, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Everyone is aware that low-income citi- 
gens of our Nation are facing tremendous 
difficulties financially. Many families are 
not in a position to pay as they are obli- 
gated to pay the income-tax sums they 
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are assessed. Another approach 
to the problem which would be especially 
helpful to low-income families particularly 
where the families have several children 
would be to increase appreciably exemption 
amounts. I sincerely feel our economy will 
be strengthened at this time if we make ap- 
propriate studies and work out a solution 
to the income-tax problems of low-income 
families whereby their purchasing power will 
be considerably increased. r 


However, in this connection, to main- 
tain a sound financial structure for 
America is of utmost importance; this 
I have tried to do. 

I include, too, statements of Repre- 
sentative LINDLEY BECKWORTH which 
were in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, April 
25, 1947: 

STATEMENTS OF REPRESENTATIVE LINDLEY 

BECKWORTH 
(Extension of remarks of Hon. LINDLEY 

BECKWORTH, of Texas, in the House of Rep- 

resentatives, Friday, April 25, 1947.) 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude statements of my own which appeared 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for June 7 and 
12, 1946, and December 12, 1944: 


“TERMINAL LEAVE FOR ENLISTED MEN AND LET- 
TER ENDORSING BeCKWORTH’s BILL—H. R. 
1160. 

“(June 7, 1946) 

“Mr. BeckwortH. Mr. Speaker, on Decem- 
ber 18, 1943, I introduced a bill (H. R. 3875) 
to provide terminal leave for enlisted men. 
On January 8, 1945, I introduced H. R. 1160, 
a slightly modified form of my first bill. The 
national legislative committee of the Amer- 
ican Legion endorsed my bill H. R. 1160. Sev- 
eral Members of Congress and I appeared be- 
fore the House Military Affairs Committee 
urging the passage of the terminal-leave leg- 
islation. I include at this point the endorse- 
ment of the American Legion: 


“THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
“NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
“Washington, D. C., October 24, 1945, 
“Hon. LINDLEY BEcKWoRTH, 
“House oj Representatives, 
“Washington, D. C. 

“My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: We are, as you 
know, vitally interested in your bill, H. R. 
1160, which provides terminal leave to en- 
listed men in the same manner as is now 
given to officers, except that it also provides 
that the compensation to which the soldier 
is entitled shall be paid in a lump sum, 
which, of course, is a very good idea, 

“Demobilization is taking place at such a 
rapid rate at the present time that unless 
this is enacted into law quickly it is not 
going to benefit very many GI’s. 

“It does not seem to me as though it is a 
very controversial issue and that the House 
Military Affairs Committee could make up its 
mind very readily as to how they feel about 
it. We shall appreciate very much if action 
can be had on this matter. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“JOHN THOMAS TAYLOR, 
“Director, National Legislative Com- 
mittee. - 


“I was one of 218 Members of the House 
to sign the petition—the two hundred and 
eighteenth signature was obtained April 17, 
1946—which authorized the bringing of the 
legislation to the floor of the House. I shall 
vote for the legislation today. 

“For some time I have had a bill before 
the Congress that would give all world war 
veterans and widows of world war veterans 
pensions not less in amount than those now 
received by Spanish-American War veterans, 
I shall continue to urge in the future this 
legislation, Note the position of the Ameri- 
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can Legion, Department of Texas, concern- 
ing my presen’ bill, H. R. 360. I quote from 
a letter written me May 19, 1945, by Mr. 
Harry E. Rather, department adjutant, the 
American Legion: 

“H. R. 360 is the very important legislation 
which sounds like the kind of legislation 
that you are always sponsoring, Lindley. 
We know that we can always depend on you. 
We are delighted that you are back in the 
harness and on the right side, as usual. 

“I quote part of a letter I received from 
Mr. Rather after he resigned his work with 
the American Legion, dated January 22, 
1946: 

“‘Appreciate your every courtesy, many, 
many times. Your cooperation was every- 
thing that I could want and expect and I 
shall miss you, but I know that you can be 
counted on being in there doing your part 
in every worth-while matter. We who know 
you are proud of you and your record.’ 

“I quote part of a letter written December 
$1, 1945, which I received from Mr. Joseph 
M. Stack, commander in chief, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, Kansas 
City, Mo.: 

I have the page from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp reprinting your remarks and the var- 
ious communications you have received in 
connection with your activities in behalf 
of veterans and their dependents, and I wish 
to express my appreciation for your efforts 
along this line.’ 

“On January 3, 1945, I introduced H. R. 
361 which would make eligible a World War I 
or II veteran for a pension, if that veteran 
could not qualify for Government or private 
employment, the nature of which required 
only reasonable physical standards. 

“In March 1945 I introduced H. R. 2492 to 
permit direct sales of surplus property to 
veterans; many veterans have compli- 
mented my bill; in my opinion it practically 
would have solved the problem of making 
sure that veterans receive the surplus prop- 
erty they need. Too, I have personally 
sought to aid many veterans in their individ- 
ual efforts to obtain surplus-property items, 

“On June 21, 1945, I introduced H. R. 3526, 
which would extend the GI bill of rights to 
widows of veterans and the wives of certain 
totally and permanently disabled veterans. 

“On June 26, 1945, I introduced H. R. 3592; 
this is a bill to help concerning housing 
problems for veterans. This bill, be it noted, 
was introduced some 6 months before the 
real effort to meet the veterans’ housing 
problems got under way in the Congress. I 
quote from a letter written me November 27, 
1945, by Mr. Harry E. Rather, department ad- 
jutant, the American Legion, Department of 
Texas, concerning my effort to help our 
veterans obtain houses: 

We know that we can depend on you to 
do everything you possibly can on the hous- 
ing situation, which is most critical.’ 

“The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will show that 
I was one of the Members of Congress, al- 
though we were in the minority at times, 
that supported every effort to provide hous- 
ing for veterans. 

“Last year, October 1, 1945, I introduced 
H. R. 4219, a bill that would permit a man or 
woman in service to carry his immediate 
family with him at Government expense to 
the place where he was stationed, where 
practicable, even outside of the United 
States; too, I provide that the Government 
will furnish adequate housing for such fam- 
ilies; this legislation will do for enlisted men 
that which has for a long time been done for 
some of our Officers. I am glad to note re- 
cently that the Army and Navy are beginning 
to carry out this objective which I sought to 
attain by my bill. 

“As I have told and written a number of 
veterans who have mentioned the question 
of paying our veterans a bonus, I favor pay- 
ing our veterans a bonus. To this end I 
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have worked and shall continue to work 
diligently.” 
“LETTER TO MARTIN THAMES 
“(June 12, 1946) 


“Mr. BreckwortH: Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks, I 
include a letter in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD: 

“CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

“HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
“Washington, D. C., June 11, 1946, 
“MR. MARTIN x 
Henderson, Tez. 

“DEAR MARTIN: I recall your letter of May 
17. It is true on February 23, 1939—51 days 
after I became your Congressman—I voted 
to fortify Guam; I voted for the Selective 
Service Act and the extensions of the act; 
the first extension passed the House by only 
one vote—a vote, according to President 
Roosevelt, the Secretary of War, and General 
Marshall—which saved the Army of the 
United States. I voted to arm our ships; I 
voted to permit our ships to go to any place 
conducive to the success of our war effort— 
this measure, although backed strongly by 
President Roosevelt, passed by only 18 votes 
3 weeks before Pearl Harbor. In the 7% 
years I have served you in Congress I have 
voted for every measure to strengthen and 
keep strong America, I have supported all 
legislation coming before the House to bring 
about an enduring peace, and all legislation 
providing for the participation of the United 
States in this effort. On September 21, 1943, 
I voted for the Fulbright resolution; on 
June 7, 1945, I supported and voted for the 
Bretton Woods agreement. On December 18, 
1945, I voted for the United Nations Partici- 
pation Act. I have voted for every meas- 
ure—including terminal leave, housing, sur- 
plus-property preference for veterans legis- 
lation—to aid and raise the compensation 
and pay of all veterans, their widows and 
dependents, our men in service, and their 
dependents. 

“I am the author of H. R. 2349—now a 
law—to adjust the pay status of warrant 
officers. On December 18, 1943, I intro- 
duced H. R. 3875 to provide terminal leave 
for enlisted men; on January 8, 1945, I intro- 
duced H. R. 1160, a slightly modified form of 
my first bill, which was endorsed by the 
American Legion; I was 1 of 218 Members 
of the House to sign the petition which au- 
thorized the bringing of the legislation to 
the floor of the House. I had 14 first cous- 
ins in service—7 overseas; 1 was an officer, 13 
were enlisted men. I might add, neither had 
an independent income to sustain his de- 
pendents while away and neither had 3 or 4 
years of a term of office to which to return. 
I have responded to every request of veterans 
and their widows and dependents to repre- 
sent them before the Washington Board of 
Veterans’ Appeals; I have supported the 
Committee to Investigate Un-American Ac- 
tivities, and all legislation to eliminate sub- 
versive elements; I was the author of H. R. 
4817—now a law—to strengthen our immi- 
gration laws. I have worked to prevent de- 
lays; I have worked sincerely to help pre- 
vent inflation. I have endeavored to aid 
and I have supported all legislation to as- 
sist our farmers, aged, blind, crippled, unem- 
ployed, and those who toil, our independent 
and small-business men, and our boys and 
girls endeavoring to attend school. 

“In the 744 years I have been your Con- 
gressman, Congress, with the exception of 
some 6 months, has been in session all or 
part of every month. I have been at my 
post of duty, which is exactly what was re- 
quested of the membership of Congress by 
our Commander in Chief, President Roose- 
velt, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary 
of the Navy. Yes; I have been at my post of 
duty just like each of the 21 Texas Members 
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of the House is at his post of duty, just like 
every Member of the 435 Members of the 
House and 96 Members of the Senate is at 
his post of duty. 

“I have had 9½ years of legislative experi- 
ence—7'4 years in a wartime Congress deal- 
ing with war and postwar measures. I 
might add I have served on seven commit- 
tees in Congress. I am the sixth ranking 
Democrat member of 27 members of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, the only committee on which 
Speaker RaysurN served and the committee 
of which Speaker RayBURN was chairman 
when he became majority leader and later 
Speaker. 

“Always I'm glad to hear from you: write 
me any time. I always shall be grateful for 
your friendship. Call on me any time. 

“Your friend, 
“LINDLEY Beck wortu.” 


“Ten-Man TEAM 
“(December 12, 1944) 


“Mr. BeckworTH: I wish to extend my re- 
marks ahd include in the Recorp the title 
of an article and excerpts from the same 
article which appeared on page 8 of the Dallas 
Morning News, July 12, 1944. The article 
follows: 

“ ‘TEN-MAN TEAM LED BY MAN HE BEAT FIGHTS 
BECKWORTH IN DISTRICT 3 


„By David Botter) 


“ ‘GUuADEWATER, TEX., July 11.—An in absen- 
tia candidate without platform figures as a 
leading contender for the Third Congres- 
sional seat from Texas in the primary cam- 
paign of LINDLEY BECKWORTH for a fourth 
term. 

Instead of a personal campaign, 
will be backed by a team of 10 top-ranking 
east Texas political leaders and attorneys 
who will stump the district in his behalf. 

“*BeckwortH, who upset dope in 1938 by 
vanquishing the veteran Morgan Sanders, of 
Canton, and a group of other leading office- 
holders with more political know-how, is the 
principal campaign issue. 

“ ‘Sanders, the man BECKWORTH defeated; 
Judge Merrit Gibson, of Longview, one of the 
leading forces which delivered the unin- 
structed Democratic delegation to Chicago 
from the State convention in Austin, May 
23, and first public advocate of free electors 
from Texas; Jim Strong, of Carthage; Jack 
Price, of Longview; W. N. Jones, of Mineola; 
W. Edward Lee, of Tyler; Carroll and Leslie 
Florence, of Gilmer; Judge W. R. Hughes, of 
Longview; and Vernon McDavid, of Hender- 
son. 

“They will stump the district consisting of 
eight counties in the East Texas oil-field 
area, alleging that BeckworTH has done 
nothing for the district in Congress and that 
the area lacks representation. 

“*BeckworTH’s platform for reelection 
shows that he has supported every war meas- 
ure submitted to Congress, that he advocated 
fortification of Guam, and has come on down 
the line in support of the full war program, 
including endorsement and support of the GI 
bill of rights. 

The apple-cheeked Congressman, who 
won election to Congress after one term in 
the State legislature, went into office the 
hard way. Lacking sufficient funds for a 
costly campaign, he used his own personality 
ae his own contacts to win the race from a 

eld. 

He used a loud speaker and toured the 
side roads, talking with farmers, running his 
own race against the field. He had his fam- 
Uy's assistance. His father, O. J. Beckworth, 
was his constant adviser and assistant in 
that race. 

A member of the powerful Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee of the House, 
BeEcKWorRTH’s work in recent months has 
been concentrated in two subcommittees of 
this group, one dealing with investigation of 
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brand names and newsprint, and another 
working on civil aviation matters. 

The Congressman is running on a strong 
war effort platform and cites his record in 
that connection. 

In addition, , of Longview, an at- 
torney, is making an anti-Beckworth cam- 
paign; is running his campaign from 
his office using postal cards to contact people. 
The cards are provided for friends who wish 
to mail them to others. 

“‘Counties in the district are Upshur, 
Gregg, Van Zandt, Rusk, Smith, Wood, 
Camp, and Panola, Smith, Gregg, and Rusk 
form a majority of the district in voting 
strength. 

The result of the above-mentioned race 
was that Beckworrn received in the first 
primary a clear majority over both his op- 
ponents; he carried seven of the eight Third 
District counties, the exception being Gregg 
County, the home county of his two op- 
ponents; the former county and district 
official, who had held three offices in Gregg 
County, received 3,745; BECKWORTH 3,380, a 
difference of 365.“ 


“SOME ELECTION RESULTS IN THE THIRD 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF TEXAS 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. LINDLEY BECK- 
WORTH, of Texas, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Thursday, March 27, 1947) 


“Mr. BecKwortH. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
quote from page 125 of the Congressional 
Directory, Eightieth Congress, first session, 
issued February 1947: 

“ ‘LINDLEY BeckwortH, Democrat, of Up- 
shur County, Tex., Gladewater, route 2; born 
on farm, Kaufman County, Tex., June 30, 
1913; lived in Henderson County; the son of 
O. J. Beckworth, who came to Smith County, 
Tex., from Georgia in 1900 (father taught 
in Upshur, Camp, Erath, and Palo Pinto 
Counties) and the late Josie Slaughter Beck- 
worth, of Van Zandt County, Tex.; grandson 
of Elder W. W. Slaughter, 90-year-old Primi- 
tive Baptist preacher of Edgewood, Tex., who 
was born in Anderson County; nephew of 
late H. T. Beckworth, who taught in Smith, 
Gregg, Trinity, Palo Pinto, Karnes, and San 
Patricio Counties; has twin sister, Linnie, 
who attended Mary-Hardin Baylor and Ste- 
phen F. Austin Teachers Colleges (she taught 
in Upshur, Gregg, and Rusk Counties); fa- 
ther married recently Mrs. Pearl Sloan 
Phipps, of Comanche County, who teaches 
now in Upshur County; reared on farm; at- 
tended schools in Upshur and Camp Coun- 
ties, East Texas State, Sam Houston State 
Teachers Colleges, and Southern Methodist 
University; taught school 3 years; studied 
law at Baylor University and Texas Univer- 
sity; admitted to bar in 1937; member of the 
Texas House of Representatives, 1936-38; re- 
ceived a clear majority over five men the first 
primary in 1936 to be elected State repre- 
sentative; married Eloise Carter, of Tyler, 
Tex., June 27, 1942, daughter of Mattie Pal- 
mer Carter and Barney Carter who lived in 
Mills, Brown, Stephens, Taylor, Nolan, and 
Eastland Counties; three children, Gary, Car- 
ter Otis, and Mary Eloise; Baptist, Mason, 
Odd Fellow; nominated for the Seventy-sixth 
Congress in the Democratic primary of 1938, 
defeating the incumbent, who had served 18 
years, and three others, carried six of eight 
counties; renominated for the Seventy-sev- 
enth Congress; carried all eight counties; 
renominated for the Seventy-ninth Congress 
over two opponents first primary, carried 
seven of eight counties; renominated for 
Eightieth Congress over two opponents first 
primary, carried seven of eight counties.“ 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. AUCHINCLOSS 
(at the request of Mr. MARTIN of Massa- 
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chusetts) for 1 day, April 28, 1952, on 
account of illness. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. AnpErson of California and in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. Smit of Wisconsin and to include 
an article. 

Mr. Woop of Idaho and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Arenps (at the request of Mr. 
Hess) and to include a speech by Sena- 
tor TAFT. 

Mrs. Rockns of Massachusetts (at the 
request of Mr. Martin of Massachusetts) 
and to include several addresses by the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. BLATNIK and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Watter and to include an article 
that appeared in the New York Times. 

Mr. HoLIFIELD and to include extrane- 
ous matter in remarks he intends to 
make in the Committee of the Whole 
today. 

Mr. RANKIN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HUNTER. 

Mr. McCormack and to include a 
speech made by the Honorable Emilio 
Abello, Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
Republic of the Philippines, Consul Gen- 
eral in New York, on the occasion of Ba- 
taan Day in Boston, Mass., April 9, 1952. 

Mr. Taber and to include two or three 
tables. 

Mr. Gross and to include a newspaper 
editorial. 

Mr. DoyLe (at the request of Mr. 
eon and to include extraneous mat- 

YT. 

Mr. SHEEHAN (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts) in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Van ZanDT (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts) and to in- 
clude some excerpts. 

Mr. Rasavt and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Evins and to include an article by 
the junior Senator from Tennessee 
which appeared in the National Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 

Mr. MILLER of California in two in- 
5 and to include extraneous mat- 

er. 

Mr. AnFruso (at the request of Mr. 
MILLER of California) and to include 
extraneous matters. 

Mr. KING (at the request of Mr. MILLER 
of California) and to include extraneous 
matters. 

Mr. Furcoto and to include extraneous 
matters. 

Mr. HILLINGs (at the request of Mr. 


MrabEn) and to include extraneous 
matter. 
Mr. AANDAHL. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. STANLEY, from he Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
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that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 4645. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marguerite A. Brumell. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 26 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, April 29, 1952, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1372. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a copy of cer- 
tain legislation passed by the Municipal 
Council of St. Thomas and St. John, pur- 
suant to section 16 of the Organic Act of 
the Virgin Islands of the United States, ap- 
proved June 22, 1936; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1373. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
March 21, 1952, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers, on a pre 
examination of Skinner Creek, at and in the 
vicinity of Mannesville (Mannsville), N. Y., 
authorized by the Flood Control Act approved 
on June 30, 1948; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. McCORMACKE: 

H. R. 7607. A bill to amend the Revenue 
Act of 1950, for the benefit of certain reli- 
gious institutions, for taxable years begin- 
ning prior to January 1, 1951; to the Com- 
mittee and Ways and Means. 


H. R. 7608. A bill to amend the Revenue 


Act of 1950, for the benefit of certain educa- 
tional, religious, charitable, scientific, and 
literary institutions, for taxable years be- 
ginning prior to January 1, 1951; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 7609. A bill to amend section 6 of 
the act of July 31, 1950 (64 Stat. 382), re- 
lating to appropriations for construction by 
the Secretary of the Interior of the Eklutna 
project, Alaska; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BRYSON: 

H. R. 7610. A bill to amend sections 1114 
and 111 of title 18 of the United States Code, 
with respect to the protection of certain offi- 
cers and employees of the United States 
against homicide and assault; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUDGE: 

H. R. 7611. A bill to amend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 so as to exempt from 
price control domestically produced perish- 
able fruits and vegetables; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H. R. 7612. A bill to abolish free transmis- 
sion of official Government mail matter and 
certain other mail matter; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H. R. 7613. A bill to amend section 32 of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act of 1917, as 
amended, so as to permit the return under 


_ such section of amounts payable to aliens 


under trust funds created by American citi- 
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zens; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. MANSFIELD (by request) : 

H. R. 7614. A bill to allow the Indian tribes 
a voice in the appointment of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. R. 7615. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of the special postage stamp in honor of 
the late Charles Russell; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H. R. 7616. A bill to authorize the con- 
veyance to the former owners of mineral in- 
terests in certain lands acquired by the 
United States under title III of the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 7617. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance to the State of Nebraska of certain 
real property known as Fort Robinson and 
situated in Sioux County, Nebr.; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RABAUT: 

H. R. 7618. A bill to amend paragraph 1615 
(g) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAMSAY: 

H. R. 7619. A bill to promote the general 
welfare by organizing a bureau of clinics for 
the treatment of chronic alcoholics and nar- 
cotics addicts; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RICHARDS: 

H. R. 7620. A bill to amend the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949 to 
increase from 3 to 6 percent the amount to 
be deducted from each payment made pur- 
suant to an award, as reimbursement for 
expenses incurred by the United States; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 7621. A bill to amend the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act, as amended, with 
respect to the computation of disability pay- 
ments in the case of certain seamen and 
other persons; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WILSON of Texas: 

H. R. 7622. A bill to make it unlawful for 
any officer in the executive branch of the 
Government to take or maintain possession 
and control of any private property except 
pursuant to statutory authority for such ac- 
tion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 7623. A bill to amend section 1332 of 
title 28 of the United States Code; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLMER: 

H. R. 7624. A bill to amend the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide 
for more effective evaluation of the fiscal 
requirements of the executive agencies of 
the Government of the United 1 to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SADLAK: 

H. R. 7625. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code so as to exempt from the ex- 
cise tax on communications certain payments 
made for services and facilities utilized ex- 
clusively for civillan defense purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WIER: 

H. R. 7626. A bill to provide for the pres- 
ervation and maintenance of the buildings 
owned by the United States and now occu- 
pied by the Cosmos Club in the District of 
Columbia, to provide for the establishment 
in such buildings of a club for employees 
of the Federal and District Governments, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BUSBEY: 

H. Res. 613. Resolution authorizing the 
President of the United States to proclaim 
the 7-day period beginning May 18, 1952, as 
Olympic Week; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SHAFER: 
H. Res. 614. Resolution to impeach Harry S. 
Truman, President of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Mississippi, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to requesting the “use 
of its good offices in an effort to settle the 
dispute existing between the train service 
organizations represented by the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, and 
the Order of Railway Conductors and the 
American railroads in such manner as to 
conserve the best interest of the people in 
the United States”; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nebraska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to requesting that the United States 
Government convey to the State of Nebraska 
all of the real estate which is comprised 
within Fort Robinson; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H. R. 7627. A bill for the relief of certain 
Pakistani seamen; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAILEY: 

H. R. 7628. A bill for the relief of Dulin G. 

Westfall; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BISHOP: 

H. R. 7629. A bill for the relief of Emma 
White Hibbs; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BOLLING: 

H. R. 7630. A bill for the relief of David 

Wong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GREENWOOD: 

H. R. 7631. A bill for the relief of Astor 

Vergata; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 7632. A bill for the relief of Nozir 
Miah, Bassa Mea, Rachid Ali, Herun Choudry 
(or Joe Ali); to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. R. 7633. A bill for the relief of Socorro 
Gerona de Castro; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 7634. A bill for the relief of Anni 
Wolf and her minor son; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. R. 7635. A bill for the relief of Hyo Sun 
Sir (Sir Hyo Sun); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 7636. A bill for the relief of Chin- 

Ok-Kim; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SASSCER: 

H. R. 7637. A bill for the relief of Toshisuko 
Shimizu, Mrs. Sada Shimizu, Nobuye Shim- 
izu, Atsuko Shimizu, Yuko Shimizu, and 
Yumiko Shimizu; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

H. R. 7638. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Janie 

Ng Chen; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LANE: 

H. Res. 615. Resolution providing for send- 

ing to the United States Court of Claims 
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the bill (H. R. 1832) for the relief of the 
Old King Coal Co.; to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


685. By Mr. ANDERSON of California: Pe- 
tition of Mrs. Maud Hoffman and others of 
Santa Cruz, Calif., relative to being opposed 
to alcohol beverage advertising over the radio 
and television, and requesting passage of 
H. R. 2188; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

686. Also, petition of Mrs. Daisy E. Buck- 
man and others of Santa Cruz, Calif., relative 
to being opposed to alcohol beverage adver- 
tising over the radio and television, and re- 
questing passage of H. R. 2188; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

687. By Mr. DONDERO: Petition of citi- 
zens of Oakland County, Mich., protesting the 
new slower “rotation plan” in Korea, and 
urging that the boys in the front line in- 
fantry lines not be expected to serve a period 
of more than 6 months in Korea in active 
service; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

688. Also, petition of citizens of South 
Lyon, Mich., urging the enactment of H. R. 
6216 raising the amount an annuitant under 
the provisions of the Social Security Act for 
old age and survivors insurance can earn 
from $50 per month to $100 in benefits and 
at the same time be eligible for the annuity; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

689. By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: Petition 
of residents of Cecil County, Md., relative to 
proposed legislation to prohibit alcoholic 
beverage advertising over the radio and tele- 
vision, and in our magazines and newspa- 
pers; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

690. By Mr. TAYLOR: Petition of residents 
of Mooers, Clinton County, N. Y., for favor- 
able consideration of H. R. 2188; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

691. By the SPEAKER: Petition of chief 


clerk of city council, Philadelphia, Pa., rel- » 


ative to requesting the amending of the Civil 
Defense Act to authorize reimbursement for 
certain local civil defense expenses incurred 
prior to November 1, 1951; to the Committee 
on Armed Services, 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, APRIL 29, 1952 


(Legislative day of Thursday, April 
24, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty and everliving God, as we 
bow in this quiet moment dedicated to 
the unseen and eternal, confirm our 
abiding faith, we beseech Thee, in those 
deep and holy foundations which the 
fathers laid, lest in foolish futility, in this 
desperate and dangerous day, we attempt 
to build on sand instead of rock. Ina 
day of aggression and of violence, of 
swift and shifting change, when the an- 
gry passions of men are bursting anew 
into devouring flame, enable Thy serv- 
ants in the discharge of great responsi- 
bilities of public trust to be calm and 
confident, wise and just; their hope in 
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Thee as an anchor sure and steadfast, 
their faith unshaken that out of the ruin 
and wreck of today Thou art making all 
things new. We ask it in the dear Re- 
deemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
a cal April 28, 1952, was dispensed 

th. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3540) to pro- 
vide for boundary adjustments of the 
Badlands National Monument, in the 
State of South Dakota, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5698) to 
amend the act of September 25, 1950, so 
as to provide that the liability of the 
town of Mills, Wyo., to furnish sewerage 
service under such act shall not extend 
to future construction by the United 
States. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1739) to amend section 331 of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act, as amended, con- 
cerning the care and treatment of per- 
sons afflicted with leprosy; asked a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. REDDEN, Mr. BENTSEN, and Mr. 
CRAWFORD were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 422) to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the 
purpose of exhibition at the Washington 
State-Far East International Trade Fair, 
Seattle, Wash., to be admitted without 
payment of tariff, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker has affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 


H. R. 3540. An act to provide for boundary 
adjustments of the Badlands National Mon- 
ument, in the State of South Dakota, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 5698. An act to amend the act of 
September 25, 1950, so as to provide that the 
liability of the town of Mills, Wyo., to fur- 
nish sewerage service under such act shall 
not extend to future construction by the 
United States. 


April 29 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. GILLETTE was excused from 
attendance on the sessions of the Sen- 
ate for the remainder of this week. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that Sen- 
ators may be permitted to make inser- 
tions in the Recorp and transact other 
routine business, without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


PETITION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a cablegram in the nature of a 
petition signed by Agustin R. Masanet, 
president, municipal assembly; Dolores 
Candelaria Rivera, mayor, Teodoro; and 
Serrano Ganzalez, secretary, Municipal 
Assembly, Utuado, Puerto Rico, praying 
for the approval of the constitution of 
Puerto Rico, which was referred to the 
3 on Interior and Insular Af- 

airs. 


RAILWAY DISPUTE—RESOLUTION 
OF HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND] and 
myself, I present for appropriate refer- 
ence House Resolution No. 28 adopted 
by the Mississippi House of Representa- 
tives. The resolution memorializes the 
Congress to intervene and resolve the 
dispute existing between the train-service 
organizations and the American rail- 
roads. 

The resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and, under the rule, ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

House Resolution 28 


Resolution memorializing Congress to use 
its good offices in an effort to settle the dis- 
pute existing between the train-service or- 
ganizations represented by the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, and the Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors and the American railroads in such 
manner as to conserve the best interest 
of the people in the United States 


Whereas there is now existing, and has 
been since March 1949 what is known as the 
wage and rule controversy between the train- 
service organizations represented by the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen, and the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors and the American railroads, which 
said controversy has resulted in the taking 
over of the operation of the railroads by the 
United States Government; and 

Whereas said controversy has reached a 
deadlock which is not conducive to the wel- 
fare of the employees, the railroads, or the 
people of the United States and, if possible, 
an agreement on an equitable basis, fair 
to the employees, the railroads, and to the 
people of the United States should be 
reached at an early date, particularly while 
our country is engaged in the Korean con- 
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flict and threatened with another world war: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Mississippi, That we do here- 
by petition the Congress of the United States 
to intervene and use its best offices to the 
end that the aforesaid deadlock and stale- 
mate may be dissolved and a fair and equi- 
table solution of the said controversy which 
will promote the welfare of all parties con- 
cerned may be reached, and if no solution 
can be reached, that all the issues involved 
to be arbitrated; be it further 

Resolved, That copies hereof be sent to 
each member of the Mississippi delegation 
in the Congress of the United States and to 
the Speaker of the House and President of 
the Senate and copies hereof given to the 
press. 

Adopted by the house of representatives, 
April 7, 1952. 

WALTER SILLERs, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR EXPENSES 
OF EDUCATION IN LAW OR BUSI- 
NESS—RESOLUTION OF AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS, DENVER, 
COLO.. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
received from Father Thomas S. Divine, 
S. J., dean of Robert A. Johnston College 
of Business Administration of Marquette 
University, an important resolution 
which had been adopted by the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business at the annual assembly of that 
organization at Denver, Colo. 

The resolution expresses strong oppo- 
sition to section 637 of the Defense De- 
partment appropriation bill, a provision 
known as the Sutton amendment to pro- 
hibit the use of funds under the bill for 
expenses of education in law or in 
business. 

Marquette University, of course, is one 
of the great educational institutions of 
this Nation, and the college of business 
administration is famed throughout the 
land. 

I present the resolution and ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION .OPPOSING SECTION 637 IN H. R. 
7391, THE MILITARY APPROPRIATIONS BILL, as 
PASSED BY THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Whereas the House of Representatives in 

its consideration of the military appropria- 
tions bill accepted the amendment known 
as the Sutton amendment now incorpo- 
rated in the bill as section 637, which pro- 
vides that no funds appropriated under the 
bill can be used for expenses of education 
in law or in business; and 

Whereas since 1920 when Secretary Weeks, 
Secretary of the Army, and Secretary Denby, 
Secretary of the Navy, developed for the 
armed services a program of education at the 
collegiate level in business administration 
and management, and since that time the 
services have continued to profit from the 
training given to officers by several such in- 
stitutions; and 

Whereas the experience of the last world 


war proved the value of this training for a 
better understanding of the relationships of 


our industrial economy and the vast needs 
of industrial production for war; and 

Whereas currently our great national prob- 
lem is the development of our industrial 
mobilization program; and 

Whereas if this amendment is not stricken 
from the bill by the action of the Senate and 
the conference committee, the services will 
be denied the opportunity of placing officers 
in collegiate schools of business administra- 
tion and management, and so be prevented 
from developing officers with skills in the 
areas including procurement, personnel con- 
trol, supply economy, logistics, controller- 
ship, and production techniques and proc- 
esses; and 

Whereas the objectionable amendment dis- 
criminates arbitrarily between fields of edu- 
cation; and 

Whereas the determination of educational 
policies by amendments to money bills, 
without hearings or public discussion and 
without consideration by educators, is con- 
trary to the public interest and violates some 
of the basic principles of American Govern- 
ment: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the American Association 
of Collegiate Schools of Business in meeting 
assembled at Denver, Colo., under the aus- 
pices of the University of Denver, April 24-26, 
1952, go on record in opposition to section 
637 of H. R. 7391; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the chairmen and members of the 
proper committees both in the Senate and in 
the House of Representatives, 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENNETT (for himself and 
Mr. WATKINS) : 

S. 3080. A bill to amend section 32 of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act of 1917, as 
amended, so as to permit the return under 
such section of amounts payable to aliens 
under trust funds created by American citi- 
zens; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 3081. A bill for the relief of Evdoxia J, 

Kitsos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. YOUNG: 

S. 3082. A bill for the relief of Bernard W. 

Olson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MUNDT: 

S. 3083. A bill for the relief of Igor Michael 
Bogolepov (alias Ivar Nyman) and Margaret 
Johanna Bogolepoy (alias Margaret Johanna 
Nyman); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

S. 3084. A bill for the relief of Insun Lee; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENNETT (for himself and Mr, 
WATKINS): 

S. 3085. A bill to provide for the settlement 
of certain claims of the Uintah and White 
River Bands of Ute Indians asserted in Court 
of Claims Case No. 47568 and to provide for 
the administration of the lands and moneys 
paid or to be paid Indians in settlement; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Bennetr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


SETTLEMENT OF CERTAIN CLAIMS 
OF UINTAH AND WHITE RIVER 
BANDS OF UTE INDIANS 
Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, on be- 

half of myself and my colleague, the 

senior Senator from Utah [Mr. War- 


xIns], I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a bill to provide for the settle- 


ment of certain claims of the Uintah and 
White River Bands of Ute Indians as- 
serted in Court of Claims Case No. 47568 
and to provide for the administration of 
the lands and moneys paid or to be paid 
Indians in settlement. I have prepared 
a statement explaining the purpose of 
the bill, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in full as part of my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without cbjection, the statement 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3085) to provide for the 
settlement of certain claims of the Uin- 
tah and White River Bands of Ute In- 
dians asserted in Court of Claims Case 
No. 47568 and to provide for the adminis- 
tration of the lands and moneys paid or 
to be paid Indians in settlement, intro- 
duced by Mr. BENNETT (for himself and 
Mr. Watkins), was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

The explanatory statement by Mr. 
Bennett is as follows: 


EXPLANATORY STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
BENNETT 


This bill proposes to give the Ute Indian 
Tribe of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation 
ir Utah certain rights in and, subject to 
supervision and restriction, the right to 
funds received by the United States from 
36,223 acres of land in the Uintah National 
Forest Reserve in Utah. The land originally 
belonged to the Indians as part of the Uintah 
Indian Reservation in Utah and, on July 
14, 1905, as part of 1,010,000 acres of land, 
was taken from said reservation and made 
part of the Uintah National Forest Reserve. 

More than 25 years after the taking of the 
1,010,000 acres, Congress, by the act of Feb- 
ruary 13, 1931 (46 Stat. 1092), appropriated 
$1,217,221.25 to pay for all of the lands so 
taken, except the 36,223 acres, which, unlike 
the others, were classified as coal lands. 
The Indians have never been paid for the 
classified coal lands. 

Pursuant to a special jurisdictional act 
of June 28, 1938 (52 Stat. 1209), as amended, 
the Indians on December 30, 1946, instituted 
a suit in the Court of Claims, case No. 47568, 
claiming compensation for the 36,223 acres 
and the proceeds therefrom collected by the 
United States. In the course of the litiga- 
tion, it became apparent to the Indians and 
the officials of the United States that a set- 
tlement of the case might be desirable. 

Three alternative proposals for settlement 
were suggested by the Indians: (1) Restora- 
tion of the land without restriction, (2) 
administration of the land to be retained by 
the United States and mineral operations 
to be conducted under the supervision of 
the Forest Service for the benefit of the 
Indians, and (3) the Indians to have the 
right to exploit the mineral resources, sub- 
ject to the general supervision by the Forest 
Service to avoid damage to the forest. The 
Warm Springs Indian case, in which the set- 
tlement provided for the forest lands to be 
administered by the United States and all 
proceeds to be credited to the Indians, served 
as a precedent. 

Numerous conferences were held between 
representatives of the Indians and the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, or his representa- 
tive, the Forest Service, and the Department 
of Justice. As a result, the Assistant At- 
torney General of the United States has 
expressed tentative approval to the second 
or third proposals of the Indians. His letter 
is attached hereto as exhibit 1. The Indians 
and the United States have informally agreed 
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upon a settlement combining proposals 2 
and 3 made by the Indians, viz, for the 
land to be administered by the United States 
and the mineral operations conducted by 
the Forest Service for the benefit of the In- 
dians and at the same time giving the In- 
dians the right to exploit the resources sub- 
ject to general supervision by the Forest 
Service to avoid damage to the forest. Au- 
thorizing legislation by the Congress is re- 
quired and would be accomplished by the 
enactment of this bill. 


ANALYSIS OF THE BILL 


The bill would accomplish a legislative 
settlement with prejudice of the claims as- 
serted in the Court of Claims by the Uintah 
and White River Bands of Ute Indians 
against the United States in case No. 47568. 
It provides for the dismissal of the suit and, 
in lieu of other compensation to the Indians, 
provides that money received by the United 
States after the dismissal of the suit for tim- 
ber (on a stumpage basis) grown on, the 
lease or rental of, or other rights in, or for 
the subsurface mineral resources of the lands 
involved, totaling 36,223 acres, shall be de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United States 
to the credit of the Ute Indian Tribe of the 
Uintah and Ouray Reservation in Utah and 
be available for such purposes as may be des- 
ignated by the business committee of said 
tribe and approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior. It authorizes the Ute Indian Tribe 
of the Uintah and Ouray Reservation, acting 
by its tribal business committee, to exploit 
the land in question for the benefit of the 
Indians; subject to the direction and control 
of the United States. 

The bill also authorizes the United States, 
by and with the consent of the tribal busi- 
ness committee to exploit or cause the land 
in question to be exploited for the benefit of 
said Indians and the proceeds from such 
exploitation to be paid into the Treasury for 
the credit of the Ute Indian Tribe of the 
Uintah and Ouray Reservation in Utah and 
to be available for the purposes designated 
by the business committee of said tribe and 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

The bill further provides that if the tribal 
business committee shall engage any person 
or corporation willing to exploit the subsur- 
face resources on a royalty basis for the bene- 
fit of the Indians, on terms satisfactory to 
the tribal business committee, and if such 
person or corporation shall be financially re- 
sponsible, the United States shall issue to 
such person or corporation the necessary 
permits, license, or lease to exploit the re- 
sources on the agreed terms, under the di- 
rection and control of the United States. 

The provisions of the bill will be in lieu of 
any other compensation and jurisdiction of 
the Court of Claims to entertain the pro- 
ceeding No. 47568 or any proceeding in- 
volving the subject matter thereof is with- 
drawn and no court or commission would 
have jurisdiction over the subject matter 
involved. The act would become effective 
only if the Ute Indian Tribe of the Uintah 
and Ouray Reservation in Utah accepts its 
provisions within 1 year and upon the dis- 
missal of the Court of Claims suit No. 47568. 


ExuisiT 1 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 

January 7, 1952. 
Messrs. WILKINSON, BOYDEN & CRAGUN, 
Attorneys at Law, 
744 Jackson Place, 
Washington 6, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN: 

The United States Forest Service has in- 
formed this Department that by letter of 
October 11, 1951, you made inquiry concern- 
ing the views of that Service with respect to 
the restoration to the Ute Uintah Indians of 
36,223 acres of coal lands now in the Uintah 
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National Forest and involved in the case en- 
titled The Uintah and White River Bands of 
Ute Indians v. The United States of America, 
No. 47568, in the United States Court of 
Claims. 

You asked the views of the Forest Service 
on three separate proposals. The first was 
that the lands be restored directly to the 
Indians. The Forest Service is opposed to 
the elimination of the lands from the Na- 
tional Forest and their restoration to the 
Indians. 

The second proposal is that the right to 
exploit the mineral resources be returned to 
the Ute Indians. The Forest Service offers 
no serious objection to this proposal, pro- 
viding the mining of the coal would be sub- 
ject to the control of that Service, so that it 
could prevent serious injury to the other 
resources of the lands involved. 

The third proposal is that the mineral 
resources be developed under Government 
authority, but with the financial benefits to 
accrue to the Indians. This proposal is the 
one most favorable insofar as the Forest 
Service is concerned. It is presumed that the 
cost of administration would be deducted 
from the proceeds.. However, since the cost 
of administration probably would not be 
great, the difficulty in determining what costs 
should be deductible might be sufficient to 
warrant giving the Indians the full proceeds 
without any deductions. 

The foregoing views are those of the United 
States Forest Service only and are neces- 
sarily of a tentative nature, inasmuch as any 
one of the three proposals undoubtedly 
would require congressional action. 

Sincerely, 
Wm. Amory UNDERHILL, 
Assistant Attorney General. 
cc: E. F. Mynatt, Esquire 
Associate Solicitor 
Department of Agriculture 
Washington 25, D. C. 


EXHIBIT 2 


October 11, 1951. 
Mr. C. M. GRANGER, 
Assistant Chief, United States Forest Service, 
Room 3011, 


Department of Agriculture, 


ashington, D, C. 

Re: Ute Uintah Claim No. 1 
(coal lands) 
Dear Mr. GRANGER: 

In a conference with you on October 9, 
1951, we inquired into the disposition of your 
Department towards the possible restoration 
to the Ute Uintah Indians of 36,223 acres of 
coal lands now in the Uintah National Forest, 
which were acquired from the former Uintah 
Indian Reservation. Following the sugges- 
tions you made during the conference, we are 


. transmitting herewith a number of items to 


assist you in arriving at a decision: 

1. We have prepared a tracing of the lands 
from the legal calls upon a map of the 
Uintah National Forest. This is for your 
use, to be forwarded to your regional officer 
to assist him in reporting how the proposed 
restoration would affect local administration. 
You indicated that the report back could be 
had within ten to thirty days. 

2. A copy of the legal description of the 
land. 

3. A copy of the petition in the Court of 
Claims, The Uintah and White River Bands 
of Ute Indians v. The United States of 
America, No. 47568, in which just compensa- 
tion is sought for the taking of the lands in 
question. 

For your information, we cite the follow- 
ing pertinent facts: 

1. A series of Executive orders and acts of 
Congress established and recognized the 
Uintah Indian Reservation within the ab- 
original lands of the Indians. Executive 
order of October 3, 1861 (I Kappler 900); 
act of May 5, 1864 (13 Stat. 63); act of June 
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15, 1880 (21 Stat. 199); act of May 27, 1902 
(32 Stat. 245, 263); act of June 19, 1902 (32 
Stat. 744-5); and act of March 3, 1905 (33 
Stat. 1048, 1069-70) . 

2. By an act of May 27, 1902 (32 Stat. 245, 
263) lands in the Uintah Indian Reservation 
were relinquished to the United States to be 
sold and disposed of under homestead town 
site, and public-land law sales for the benefit 
of the Indians. 

3. An act of March 3, 1905 (33 Stat. 1048, 
1070) authorized the President to take and 
set aside, for use of the Uintah National 
Forest, lands within the former Uintah 
Indian Reservation which were held by the 
United States to be sold for the Indians 
under the act of May 27, 1902, supra. 

4. Under authority thus granted, the Presi- 
dent by proclamation of July 14, 1905 (34 
Stat. Pt. 3, 3116) set aside 1,010,000 acres of 
the former Uintah Indian Reservation for the 
Uintah National Forest. 

5. The Indians were not compensated for 
the lands thus taken until 1931. The act of 
February 13, 1931 (46 Stat. 1092) appropri- 
ated $1,217,221.25 to be paid to the Indians 
at the rate of $1.25 per acre for all the lands, 
except for 36,223 acres thereof which were 
expressly excepted from payment. These 
36,223 acres were classified as coal lands and 
were to be paid for pursuant to an appraisal 
which was to be taken pursuant to the act. 
These coal lands have never been paid for. 

6. On January 17, 1939, Ernest L. Wilkin- 
son was retained, under contract approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior, to represent 
the Uintah Indians to prosecute claims 
against the United States Government or to 
seek restoration of lands by action of Con- 
gress or administrative agencies, 

7. On December 30, 1946, a petition was 
filed with the Court of Claims seeking just 
compensation for these 36,223 acres of coal 
lands under the terms of the Ute Jurisdic- 
tional Act (52 Stat. 1209) and amendments 


thereto. 


The Indians have expressed a desire for 


_the return of the lands in preference to a 


judgment for just compensation. You will 
recall that we suggested alternative pro- 
posals. The lands could be restored directly 
to the Indians. Alternatively, the adminis- 
tration of the lands could be retained by the 
Forest Service, giving the Indians the right 
to exploit the mineral resources, or placing 
upon the Forest Service the authority to 
have the mineral resources exploited for the 
benefit of the Indians. 

We will appreciate your giving prompt at- 
tention to this matter. We desire your ex- 
pressions before seeking legislative action, 
and we must promptly decide whether to 
seek such legislative action or to pursue the 
claim for Just compensation. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILKINSON, BoYDEN & CRAGUN, 
CARL S. HAWKINS, Associate. 
Enclosures (3) 


PROPOSED SALE OF LANDS OF 
THE AGUA CALIENTE OR PALM 
SPRINGS INDIANS 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska submitted 
the following resolution (S. Res. 311), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior is requested to transmit to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
Senate at the earliest practical date a full 
and complete report with respect to the 
status of any negotiations which may be 
pending for the sale or other disposition of 
all or any part of the lands owned by the 
Agua Caliente or Palm Springs Band of In- 
dians or any member of such band. 

Sec. 2. In order that the committee may 
have an opportunity to consider the desir- 
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ability of any sale or other disposition of 
such lands, the Secretary of the Interior is 
Tequested to withhold approval of any lease, 
use permit, patent in fee, or other disposi- 
tion of any of such lands until April 1, 1953. 


LABOR-FEDERAL SECURITY APPRO- 
PRIATIONS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. HENDRICKSON (for Mr. Hum- 
PHREY) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by Mr. HUMPHREY, 
to the bill (H. R. 7151) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Labor, 
the Federal Security Agency, and related 
independent agencies, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1953, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 422) 
to permit articles imported from foreign 
countries for the purpose of exhibition 
at the Washington State-Far East Inter- 
national Trade Fair, Seattle, Wash., to 
be admitted without payment of tariff, 
and for other purposes, was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 


DEATH OF FORMER SENATOR WAL- 
LACE H. WHITE, JR.—RESOLUTION 
BY FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a resolution adopted on April 
3, 1952, by the Federal Communications 
Commission on the death of my former 
colleague, the late former Senator Wal- 
lace H. White, Jr., of Maine. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ON THE DEATH OF FORMER UNITED 
STATES SENATOR WALLACE H. WHITE, JR. 
The following resolution was adopted by 

the Federal Communications Commission at 

its meeting today: 

“The Commission notes with deep regret 
the death on March 31, 1952, of former 
United States Senator Wallace H. White, Jr., 
at his home in Auburn, Maine. 

“As co-author of the Radio Act of 1927 
Senator White exercised a profound influ- 
ence on the legislative foundation of the 
American system of broadcasting. 

“At the time this act was being considered 
chaos reigned on the air waves. The utility 
of this great instrument of mass communi- 
cations was being effectively frustrated. 

“Senator White, on the basis of searching, 
sympathetic study, played a leading role in 
determining the broad case for the regula- 
tion of broadcasting in the public interest. 
He planned and fought for the maximum 
freedom of the broadcaster consistent with 
the unique technical requirements of orderly 
radio transmission. 

“Although technological improvements 
have been made since 1927, his basic premise 
that broadcasting must operate in the public 
interest endures as a sound and vital prin- 
ciple. It has met the test of the years and 
has not been found wanting. 

“The Nation’s far-flung and flourishing 
system of broadcasting encompassing 3,000 
aural stations is a living tribute to the fore- 
sight of the distinguished legislator. 
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“Senator White also performed outstand- 
ing services to his Nation as her representa- 
tive at important international conferences 
on radio: be it 

“Resolved, That a copy of this expression 
of the Commission’s sorrow on the death of 
Senator White be entered in the permanent 
minutes of the Commission and that a copy 
be sent to his family.” 

Adopted April 3, 1952. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE AP- 
- PENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, ete., were 
ordered to be printed in the Appendix, as 
follows: 


By Mr. BREWSTER: 

Portion of an address on Greek independ- 
ence delivered by him on the one hundred 
and thirty-first anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Greece before the Association 
of Lacones, at Pastime Hall, Biddeford, 
Maine, March 23, 1952. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Radio address entitled “Happenings in 
Washington, Program No. 58,” delivered by 
him on April 28, 1952. 

Article entitled “Seizure of the Steel 
Plants Open to Criticism,” written by Dr. 
Henry W. Temple, and published in the mag- 
azine United Presbyterian, on April 21, 1952. 

By Mr. BYRD: 

Address entitled “Science, Civilization, and 
Journalism Today,” delivered by Mr. Hart- 
ley W. Barclay on March 17, 1952. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

Article in the April 19, 1952, issue of Busi- 
ness Week regarding lignite coal deposits 
in North Dakota, as reprinted in the Fargo 
Forum of April 23, 1952. 


IRREGULARITIES IN BUREAU OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, sev- 
eral months ago it was called to my at- 
tention that through favorable rulings 
by the Treasury Department certain 
large contributors to the Democratic 
Party were being allowed to deduct their 
campaign contributions from their in- 
come taxes. 

According to the information which I 
received, that was being done by the 
contributors classifying their donations 
as loans and taking notes signed by the 
Treasurer of the Democratic Committee. 

Then after the election, with the 
treasury of the political party exhausted 
by the campaign, the contributors 
agreed to accept a small token payment 
as full settlement of their claims. Then 
they appealed to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue for permission to write off the 
unpaid balance as a loss incurred as a 
nonbusiness debt. 

A loss classified as a nonbusiness debt 
is deductible from any outside income 
such as profits on stocks, bonds, real es- 
tate, and so forth. 

At the same time they asked the 
Treasury Department to waive the en- 
forcement of the normal gift tax on 
amounts in excess of the usual $3,000 
exemption. 

A check of the records substantiated 
this rumor, and it has been found that in 
at least three particular instances con- 
tributions aggregating more than $400,- 
000 have been ruled as not being sub- 
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ject to gift tax, but as entitled to be 
recognized as legitimate tax deductions. 
The first ruling found, dated Decem- 
ber 30, 1948, and signed by Mr. E. I. Mc- 
Larney, Deputy Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, gave Mr. Richard J. Reyn- 
olds, of Winston-Salem, N. C., a favor- 
able decision on contributions, or 
“loans,” as he classified them, made to 
es 5 State Committee of New 
ork. 


It is interesting to note that in this 
instance the favorable ruling was is- 
sued less than 48 hours after the ap- 
plication was received in Washington. 

It is also interesting to note that cer- 
tain officials in the Bureau can recol- 
lect a conference having been held rela- 
tive to this decision, but so far they have 
been unable to find any minutes of such 
conference, nor can anyone remember 
who participated either in the decision 
or in the recommendations. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have incorporated in the RECORD a 
copy of the ruling of December 30, 1948. 

There being no objection, the ruling 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DECEMBER 30, 1948. 
Mr. RICHARD J. REYNOLDS, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Dear Mn. REYNOLDS: Reference is made to 
a letter written in your behalf by Mr. Strat- 
ton Coyner, attorney, dated December 28, 
1948, in which it is stated that you have 
received a final settlement offer from the 
Democratic State Committee of New York of 
10 percent of the aggregate face amount of 
unpaid demand notes issued by the com- 
mittee, which you now hold for collection. 

A ruling is requested as to whether (1) the 
acceptance of such offer would, for Federal 
income-tax purposes, constitute a gift, and 
(2) the loss representing the difference be- 
tween the aggregate face value of the notes 
and the amount received in full settlement 
would be considered as a nonbusiness debt. 

The letter states that you now hold the 
following notes of the Democratic State 
Committee of New York: 

Note dated February 27, 1947, payable on 
demand, signed by Carl Sherman, treasurer, 
$75,000. 

Note dated February 27, 1947, payable on 
demand, signed by Carl Sherman, treasurer, 
$100,000. 

Note dated October 14, 1944, payable on 
demand with interest after demand at rate 
of 1 percent, signed by Carl Sherman, treas- 
urer, $96,000. 

Note of Democratic State Committee of 
New York dated February 27, 1947, payable 
on demand to Democratic State Committee 
of New Jersey, endorsed without recourse by 
the Democratic State Committee of New 
Jersey, by (not stated in letter), $39,110.45. 

The notes presently held by you are rep- 
resented to have been issued in consumma- 
tion of a series of transactions involving ad- 
vances to the Democratic State Committee 
of New York. In all transactions it is repre- 
sented that the advances were in the nature 
of loans inasmuch as notes were received as 
evidence of the obligations incurred by the 
committee. The representations in respect 
of advances made over a period of years 
extending back to the year 1940, the notes 
issued in respect of the obligations and the 
payments made on such notes are fully dis- 
closed in the letter of your attorney. 

It is stated in the letter that you were as- 
sured at the time the loans were negotiated 
that repayment of the loans, fully covered by 
demand notes, would be made on an annual 
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basis. Subsequent events, however, pre- 
cluded the committee from discharging, as 
contemplated, the several notes issued as 
evidence of its obligation to repay the ad- 
vances made by you. It is stated further 
that demands have been made at various 
times for the payment of the notes which 
have resulted only in the receipt of renewal 
notes. 

The possibility of instituting legal action 
against the committee, it is stated, was of no 
avail inasmuch as reducing the notes to 
judgment and throwing the committee into 
bankruptcy would have accomplished noth- 
ing toward the payment of the obligations. 
Furthermore, it is stated that the Demo- 
cratic State Committee of New York has no 
assets of any consequence, and no uncol- 
lected enforceable pledges. A certified page 
from the official report of the Democratic 
State Committee of New York, dated Novem- 
ber 2, 1948, showing the outstanding loans 
payable by that committee has been sub- 
mitted and, supplementary thereto, it is 
stated that the Democratic State Committee 
of New York has only a small bank balance 
of less than $5,000 and office furniture for 
four offices and a reception room in the Bilt- 
more Hotel in New York City. 

It appears that your demands for pay- 
ment of the notes finally resulted in the 
submission of an offer on the part of the 
Democratic State Committee of New York to 
pay in full settlement, in cash, 10 percent 
of the aggregate face amount of the out- 
standing notes. The offer is contained in a 
letter addressed to you under date of Decem- 
ber 23, 1948, and signed by Mr. Carl Sher- 
man, treasurer, Democratic State Committee 
of New York. 

In view of the representations and data 
submitted it is concluded that (1) the ac- 
ceptance of the offer of the treasurer, Dem- 
ocratic State Committee of New York, would 
not, for Federal income-tax purposes, con- 
stitute a gift, and, (2) any loss incurred re- 
sulting from such acceptance would be con- 
sidered as a nonbusiness debt within the 
meaning of section 23 (k) (4) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code. 

Very truly yours, 
E. I, McLarney, 
Deputy Commissioner. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I now 
ask unanimous consent to have incorpo- 
rated in the Recorp two other rulings, 
the second dated May 18, 1949, signed by 
E. I. McLarney, deputy collector, cover- 
ing a $50,000 contribution, or loan, given 
by Mr. Marshall Field to the Democratic 
State Committee of New York; the third 
represents a ruling under the same date, 
signed by Deputy Commissioner McLar- 
ney in favor of Mr. David A. Schulte, of 
New York, covering a $50,000 contribu- 
tion, or loan, which he made to the Dem- 
ocratic State committee in 1944. 

There being no objection, the rulings 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

May 18, 1949. 
Mr. Davin A. SCHULTE, 
Care of Gale, Bernays, Falk & Eisner, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. SCHULTE: Reference is made to 
& letter written in your behalf by Gale, Ber- 
nays, Falk & Eisner, dated April 26, 1949, in 
which it is stated that you have received an 
offer from the Democratic State Committee 
of New York, hereinafter referred to as com- 
mittee, of 10 percent of the face amount of 
a note of the committee in full settlement 
thereof. The letter, dated April 8, 1949, from 
Mr. Carl Sherman, treasurer of that commit- 
tee, making such offer was submitted with 
the letter of April 26, 1949. In the absence 
of a power of attorney authorizing Gale, Ber- 
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nays, Falk & Eisner to represent you, this 
letter is being addressed to you. 

A ruling is requested as to (1) whether 
the acceptance of such offer would, for Fed- 
eral income-tax p constitute a gift; 
and (2) whether the loss incurred by your 
acceptance of said offer would constitute a 
nonbusiness bad-debt loss. 

It is stated that in 1944 you were asked 
to lend the committee $50,000, and that you 
were assured that after the campaign in 1944 
the note would be gradually repaid as dif- 
ferent finance programs made funds avail- 
able. The $50,000 was loaned to the com- 
mittee and you were given a promissory note 
in that amount. Such note has not beén 
paid, and the committee has informed you 
that it would be unable to make payment on 
the note or to its other noteholding credi- 
tors, but that it has been promised sufficient 
money to offer in settlement 10 cents on the 
dollar to all of its creditors. 

The committee has also informed you that 
its principal creditor, Mr. Richard J. Reyn- 
olds, has accepted its offer and received pay- 
ment, and that Mr. Marshall Field, another 
noteholder, had also consented to accept the 
offer. 

Based upon the information submitted, it 
is the opinion of this office that acceptance 
of the offer of the committee will not, for 
Federal income-tax purposes, constitute a 
gift, and that the loss resulting from such 
acceptance will be considered as a nonbusi- 
ness bad debt within the meaning of section 
23 (k) (4) of the Internal Revenue Code. 

Very truly yours, 
E. I. McLarney, 
Deputy Commissioner. 


— 


Mar 18, 1949. 
Mr. MARSHALL FIELD, 
Care of Mr. Howard A. Seitz, 
New York, Ñ. Y. 

Dran Mr. FLD: Reference is made to a 
letter written in your behalf by Mr. Howard 
Seitz, your attorney, dated April 15, 1949, in 
which it is stated that you have received 
an offer from the Democratic State Com- 
mittee of New York, hereinafter referred 
to as committee, of 10 percent of the aggre- 
gate face-amount of a note of the commit- 
tee in full settlement thereof. T 

A ruling is requested as to (1) whether 
the acceptance of such offer would, for Fed- 
eral income-tax purposes, constitute a gift; 
and (2) whether the loss thus incurred by 
your acceptance of the offer of settlement 
would be considered a nonbusiness bad-debt 
loss. 

It is stated: that in 1940 you were asked 
to lend to the committee the sum of $50,- 
000. The loan was made and you accepted 
a promissory note. The matter of payment 
has been discussed with the committee, 
and the officers of the committee have in- 
formed you that they have insufficient funds 
to make payment. In December 1948, you 
were informed by the committee that it 
would be unable to make payment of the 
note to you or its other note-holding cred- 
itors. You have decided to accept the offer 
of settlement of 10 cents on the dollar. 

You have been informed that Mr. Richard 
J. Reynolds, the principal creditor of the 
committee, has already accepted a similar 
offer of the committee, and that Mr. David 
A. Schulte, another creditor, has consented 
to do likewise. 

Based upon the information submitted 
it is the opinion of this office that accept- 
ance of the offer of the committee will not, 
for Federal income-tax purposes, constitute 
a gift, and that the loss resulting from such 
acceptance will be considered a nonbusiness 
bad debt within the meaning of section 23 
(k) (4) of the Internal Revenue Code. 

Very truly yours, 
E. I. McLarney, 
Deputy Commissioner. 


April 29 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in 
the absence of information as to the 
income-tax bracket of the three afore- 
mentioned taxpayers, it is impossible to 
state the exact amount of loss to the 
Federal Treasury as a result of these 
rulings; however, it should be pointed 
out that the Treasury's loss was a gain 
to the Democratic Party. 

Contributors of sums such as these 
unquestionably are from men whose in- 
comes are in the high brackets, and the 
percentage could run as high as 80 per- 
cent in the years in which the deduc- 
tions were allowed. 

In another letter dated July 26, 1951, 
signed by George J. Schoeneman, Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, and ad- 
dressed to Mr. William Neale Roach, 
assistant treasurer of the Democratic 
National Committee, in Washington, 
D. C., the Commissioner allowed as le- 
gitimate business deductions contribu- 
tions to the yarious Young Democratic - 
Clubs of America, provided such contri- 
butions were not made on a political 
basis, but rather made with reasonable 
expectation of a financial return. 

I do not understand just what they 
mean by this. It was always my under- 
standing that any contribution to either 
a Young Democratic Club or a Young 
Republican Club would be political, and 
in the light of the recent disclosures of 
widespread political favoritism I am very 
suspicious of any political contribution 
made on the basis of a “reasonable ex- 
pectation of a financial return.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter to Mr. Roach be incorporated in the 
Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JuLY 26, 1951. 
Mr. WILLIAM NEALE ROACH, 
Assistant Treasurer, 
Democratic National Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Desr Mr. Roach: Reference is madè to your 
letter of July 12, 1951, transmitting a letter 
from Mr. Wilson Gilmore, president of the 
Young Democratic Clubs of America, re- 
questing a ruling concerning the deductibil- 
ity by corporations of contributions to the 
Young Democratic Clubs of America for their 
convention. 

He has stated that such clubs will hold 
their national biennial convention at the 
Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis, Mo., on Octo- 
ber 4-6, 1951. In order to defray the large 
amount of expenses that will be incurred 
by the convention program, they are seeking 
contributions. It is stated that it has been 
their idea to organize a convention corpo- 
ration under the benevolent corporation laws 
of Missouri and to obtain a pro forma decree 
for this nonprofit corporation. Such corpo- 
ration would be the recipient of all conven- 
tion funds and would pay all expenses and 
attend to all other official business of the 
convention. After the convention such cor- 
poration would be dissolved. A ruling is re- 
quested as to (1) whether contributions from 
corporations would be deductible by them 
for Federal income-tax purposes as business 
expenses if given to the Young Democratic 
Clubs of America, and, in the alternative, 
(2) whether such contributions would be 
deductible if given to the proposed conven- 
tion corporation. 

On the basis of the information submitted, 
It is held that contributions for the purposes 
of the convention made to either the Young 
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Democratic Clubs of America or, in the alter- 
native; to the convention corporation when 
organized by corporations engaged in trade 
or business in the city of St. Louis and its 
environs would constitute allowable deduc- 
tions as ordinary and necessary business ex- 
penses under the provisions of section 23 (a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code in the Federal 
income returns provided that such donations 
are made with reasonable expectation of 
a financial return commensurate with the 
amount of donations. 
Very truly yours, 
Gro. J. SCHOENEMAN, 
Commissioner. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. On April 19, 1950, 
another favorable and similar ruling was 
made by Commissioner George J. 
Schoeneman to Mr. Stuyvesant Pea- 
body, Jr., of Chicago, Ill., in reference 
to contributions to the Chicago host com- 
mittee for national Jefferson jubilee 
scheduled to be held in Chicago in May 
1950. In this instance they obtained the 
same favorable ruling. 

At this point I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have incorporated in the RECORD 
a copy of that favorable ruling. 

There being no objection, the ruling 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Apri 19, 1950, 
Mr. STUYVESANT PEABODY, Jr., 
Chicago, IU. 

Dear Mr. Peasopy: Reference is made to 
your inquiry as chairman of the Chicago 
Host Committee for National Jefferson Jubi- 
lee to be held in Chicago on May 13, 14, and 
15, 1950, with respect to whether contribu- 
tions made to the committee by corporate 
and individual taxpayers engaged in busi- 
ness in the city of Chicago would be de- 
ductible for Federal income-tax purposes. 

You state that the Chicago Host Commit- 
tee is playing host to thousands of guests 
who will participate in extensive panel dis- 
cussions pertaining to the issues of the day. 
It is also intended to pay tribute to Thomas 
Jefferson through parades and pageants de- 
picting his contributions to the welfare of 
our country. It is expected that the thou- 
sands of guests and visitors spending 3 days 
in the city of Chicago will bring new money 
into the community and will benefit the 
business of the community. 

The contributions from local tradesmen 
are solely intended to defray the expenses 
to be incurred in playing host and running 
the above-mentioned functions. It is un- 
derstood that the contributions referred to 
in your letter will not be used to defray the 
expenses of the political aspects of the 
event. 

On the basis of the information submitted, 
it is held that contributions made to the 
Chicago Host Committee for National Jef- 
ferson Jubilee by corporate and individual 
taxpayers engaged in a trade or business in 
in the city of Chicago would constitute al- 
lowable deductions as ordinary and neces- 
sary business expenses under the provisions 
of section 23 (a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, in their Federal income-tax returns, 
provided that such donations are made with 
a reasonable expectation of a financial re- 
turn commensurate with the amount of the 
donations. 

Very truly yours, 
Gero. J, SCHOENEMAN, 
Commissioner. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Four months later, 
Mr. Schoeneman, on September 12, 1950, 
wrote John J. Dickerson, chairman of 
the New Jersey Republican State Com- 
mittee, that “it is well established that 
political contributions are not de- 
ductible.“ 
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Mr. Dickerson had written to the Rev- 
enue Bureau, asking if purchasers of 
tickets to a dinner at Atlantic City, N. J., 
could deduct the cost from their income- 
tax returns, Mr. Schoeneman pointed 
out to Mr. Dickerson the same ruling 
he had made in the Chicago case re- 
garding contributions but added: 


If tickets are purchased to support the 
political aspects of the occasion in question 
(as distinguished from the business aspects 
attendant on obtaining new money and cus- 
tomers from the event) a deduction is not 
allowable. 

Since the occasion for which the tickets 
are to be purchased is apparently a politi- 
cal one, it cannot be assumed that the pur- 
chase of such tickets by a business concern 
will give rise to a deduction. 


I ask unanimous consent to have a 
copy of that ruling incorporated in the 
Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the ruling 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 22, 1950. 
Hon. JohN E. MANNING, 
Collector of Internal Revenue, 
Post Office and Courthouse, 
Newark, N. J. 

My Dran Mn. MANNING: Reference is made 
to your letter dated September 12, 1950, in 
which you request advice with respect to a 
letter from Mr. John J. Dickerson, chair- 
man of the New Jersey Republican State 
Committee. 

In his letter Mr. Dickerson states that the 
New Jersey Republican State Committee is 
sponsoring a dinner in Atlantic City on Sep- 
tember 30, 1950, and that a question has 
arisen as to whether or not the purchase of 
tickets would constitute a deduction for 
Federal incomie tax purposes. Mr. Dickerson 
further states that it is his “understanding 
of the State law that if the taxpayer can 
clearly show that the purchase of the ticket 
was in the ordinary course of business and 
if his business was benefited thereby, he is 
entitled to deduct the cost of the ticket as 
a business expense.” 

It appears that the view expressed by Mr. 
Dickerson is based upon his belief that the 
purchase of the tickets in question may be 
deducted under section 23 (a) (1) of the 
Internal Revenue Code as an ordinary and 
necessary business expense. The appplica- 
tion of this provision of the law, however, 
depends upon the existence of facts which 
have not been given by Mr. Dickerson, such 
as the purpose in the purchase of such tickets 
and the use to which the money so ex- 
pended will be put. It is well established 
that political contributions are not de- 
ductible. See section 29.23 (q)-1 of Regu- 
lations 111; Textile Mills Securities Corpora- 
tion v. Commissioner ((1941) 314 U. S. 326, 
C. B. 1941-2, 201; I. T. 3276, C. B. 1939-1 
(part I), 108). On the other hand, contri- 
butions made by local tradesmen to busi- 
ness or civic organizations for the purpose 
of attracting and playing host to conven- 
tions or similar gatherings which will draw 
sizable numbers of guests and visitors to the 
community may be deducted provided that 
such contributions are made with a reason- 
able expectation of a financial return com- 
mensurate with the amount contributed. 
See section 29.23 (a)-13 of Regulations 111, 
and I. T. 3706, 1945, C. B. 87. Accordingly, 
if the tickets are purchased to support the 
political aspects of the occasion in question 
(as distinguished from the business aspects 
attendant on obtaining new money and cus- 
tomers from the event, regardless of its 
nature), a deduction is not allowable. 

Since the occasion for which the tickets 
are to be purchased is apparently a political 
one, it cannot be assumed that the purchase 
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of such tickets by a business concern will 
give rise to a deduction. 

Mr. Dickerson also asked to be advised 
whether or not a corporation is permitted 
to purchase tickets. Since this question con- 
cerns matters not necessarily in the juris- 
diction of the Bureau and detailed informa- 
tion is not furnished, it does not appear to 
be appropriate for comment by the Bureau. 

Very truly yours, 
Gero. J. SCHOENEMAN, 
Commissioner. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. There was one minor 
ruling, however, in which I found that 
the Republican contributors did get an 
equal break with the Democrats. 

On April 24, 1951, a citizens’ commit- 
tee of Chicago, III., requested an opinion 
from the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
concerning the deductibility by corpora- 
tions of contributions made to that com- 
mittee which was being set up for the 
purpose of bringing the Republican and 
Democratic National Conventions of 1952 
to Chicago. ; 

These donations were ruled legitimate 
business deductions provided that they 
were made by organizations with reason- 
able expectation of a financial return 
commensurate with the amount of the 
donations, 

It is my understanding that this is the 
customary ruling which is given to any 
citizens group under such circumstances. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have incorporated in the RECORD a 
copy of that ruling. 

There being no objection, the ruling 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


APRIL 24, 1951. 
Mr. Barnet Hopes, 
Secretary of Citizen’s Committee To 
Bring the Republican and Demo- 
cratic National Conventions to Chi- 
cago, 1952, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Mn. Hopes: Reference is made to your 
letter of April 11, 1951, requesting an opinion 
from the Bureau of Internal Revenue con- 
cerning the deductibility by corporations of 
contributions to the Citizen’s Committee To 
Bring the Republican and Democratic Na- 
tional Conventions to Chicago, 1952. 

You have stated that the Citizen's Com- 
mittee is a nonpartisan committee which will 
play host to thousands of guests who will 
come to Chicago if the conventions are held 
there. New money will be brought into the 
community which will benefit business of the 
community. In the sample letter to be sent 
out to prospective contributors, it is stated 
that the tentative plan is to obtain, as soon 
as possible, the necessary subscriptions, one- 
half to be paid not later than December 1, 
1951, and the remaining half not later than 
March 1, 1952. If only one convention is 
obtained then half of the subscription is to 
be canceled, and if neither convention is 
obtained then the entire subscription is to be 
canceled, 

On the basis of the information submitted 
it is held that contributions made to the 
Citizen's Committee To Bring the Republican 
and Democratic National Conventions to 
Chicago 1952 by corporate and individual tax- 
payers engaged in a trade or business in the 
city of Chicago and its environs would con- 
stitute allowable deductions as ordinary and 
necessary business expenses under the pro- 
visions of section 23 (a) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code in their Federal income tax re- 
turns, provided that such donations are made 
with reasonable expectation of a financial 
return commensurate with the amount of the 
donations. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, a 
summary of these decisions shows that 
the Democratic Party has through these 
favorable rulings been financing a part 
of their political campaign indirectly out 
of the Federal Treasury. 

I am opposed to either political party 
financing its campaign either directly or 
indirectly out of the Federal Treasury. 
However, if the Treasury Department is 
going to allow large contributions to the 
Democratic Party to be classified as loans 
and thereby become legitimate income- 
tax deductions, then I shall insist that 
the same consideration be given to the 
contributors of the Republican Party. 

Likewise, if large contributors are to 
be given this special consideration, then 
every small contributor is entitled to 
equal consideration. 

Unless this ruling is publicly reversed 
by the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, all contributors to the Republican 
Party and all contributors to the Demo- 
cratic Party who have not been recipi- 
ents of this favorable treatment should 
make their 1952 campaign contributions 
in the form of loans, and after Novem- 
ber 1952 call for the payment of such 
loans, take what they can get, and deduct 
the rest from their income taxes. 

On the other hand, if the present Com- 
missioner reverses these obviously ques- 
tionable rulings, as I think he should, 
then the Commissioner should collect the 
taxes from the contributors mentioned 
here today. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Does not the de- 
duction as a bad debt involve a claim 
and an admission on the part of the 
Democratic Party that it was bankrupt? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is supposed to in- 
dicate such a state of affairs. That is 
the only basis upon which such a ruling 
could be made, although it is interest- 
ing to note that no effort is made to 
follow through as to the financial posi- 
tion. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Does the Senator 
think that in that instance political and 
financial bankruptcy are confused or 
merged? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should not be sur- 
prised. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Douglas Hunt 
Bennett Dworshak Ives 
Brewster Eastland Jenner 
Bricker Ecton Johnson, Colo. 
Bridges Ellender Johnson, 
Butler. Md. Ferguson Johnston, S. C. 
Butler, Nebr. Flanders Kem 

Byrd Kerr 

Cain Fulbright Eligore 
Capehart Langer 
Carlson Gillette Lehman 

Case Green Long 

Chavez Hayden Malone 
Clements Hendrickson Martin 
Connally Hennings Maybank 
Cordon Hickenlooper McCarthy 
Dirksen Hoey Moody 
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Mundt Schoeppel Stennis 
Murray Seaton Thye 
Neely Smith, Maline Wiley 
O'Conor Smith, N. J. Wiliams 
O'Mahoney Smith, N. C. Young 
Robertson Sparkman 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND], the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BENTON], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore}, the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. MAGNU- 
son], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
MCCLELLAN], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr, McFarLanp], the Senator from Ok- 
lahoma [Mr. Monrongy], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SmatHers], and the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKELtar] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McMaxon] is absent because of illness. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I announce that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. DUFF], 
the Senators from California IMr. 
KNOWLAND and Mr. Nrxon], the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Tart], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Warxins], and the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. WELKER] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senators from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopce and Mr. SALTONSTALL] and the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. Morse] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. MIL- 
LIKIN] and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Tosey] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Murray in the chair), A quorum is 
present. 


TREASURY AND POST OFFICE 
DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIATIONS, 
1953 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6854) making appro- 
priations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments and funds available 
for the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1953, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Fercuson], for himself, 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces], and the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. BYRD]. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I referred to the amendment as 
a limitation of 90 percent on the funds 
appropriated for the travel of civilian 
personnel, for personal services of civil- 
ian personnel above the basic rates 
namely, overtime pay—or for the trans- 
portation of things other than mail. 
There are certain bureaus which the 
Senator from New Hampshire, the Sen- 
ator from Virginia, and I believe should 
be exempted from this particular 


April 29 
amendment. Therefore, we wish to 
modify the last paragraph of our amend- 
ment, so as to make it read as follows: 
(d) This section shall not apply to appro- 
priations for the Bureau of Customs, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, the Bureau of 


Narcotics, Secret Service Division, and the 
Coast Guard. 


In the amendment the words “Secret 
Service Division” cover the personnel of 
the White House guards or the Secret 
Service men assigned to the President, 
and also the guard forces. Therefore, 
when we refer in the amendment to 
“Secret Service Division,” it is under- 
stood that that includes those compo- 
nents. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. I wish to clarify that 
point. By “Secret Service Division” is 
meant what is called the White House 
Police and Treasury Guard, and also the 
guard in Chicago. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct; it 
covers the White House Police Force as- 
signed to the President and also the 
guard forces, a part of which are in 
Chicago and in other places; and some 
transportation is required in that con- 
nection. 

Mr. President, this amendment should 
be adopted because we know that the 
travel of civilian personnel assigned to 
Washington is pyramiding beyond all 
reason. We also know there is always 
an opportunity to expand the amount of 
overtime pay; and the same is true with 
respect to the transportation of things. 

This amendment would not reduce the 
appropriations for the transportation of 
mail, because we believe the Government 
personnel should be able to use the mails, 
Furthermore, by means of the amend- 
ment we do not propose a reduction in 
the appropriation for communications, 
namely, for telephone and telegraph. 
However, the amendment would reduce 
the appropriation for the travel of per- 
sonnel. I hope the amendment will be 
adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Michigan IMr. Fercuson], for himself, 
the Senator from New Hampshire IMr. 
Brincesi, and the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. BYRD]. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I feel 
that my action last night in insisting 
that the amendment be carried over 
until today was well justified, by reason 
of the fact that the sponsors of the 
amendment now have seen the discrep- 
ancies which I noted in the amendment 
yesterday, and have modified their 
amendment accordingly. 

There are other provisions of the 
amendment which I wish could be 
stricken—for instance, that relating to 
the question of travel as affecting the 
Bureau of the Public Debt. This amend- 
ment, which calls for a 10-percent reduc- 
tion, will mean a reduction or cut of 
$51,000 on top of another cut of 
$1,517,000. 
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However, I am glad my colleagues 
have seen as much light as they have— 
although I believe that possibly it is not 
enough—and have written their amend- 
ment more sensibly. 

Mr. President, we must also realize 
that the reduction proposed by this 
amendment will be on top of a 10-per- 
cent reduction in the funds available 
for the pay of the personnel of the agen- 
cies not specifically exempted. That 
10-percent reduction in personnel pay 
was brought about by means of an 
amendment adopted yesterday. Of 
course, these cuts are in the funds now 
carried in this bill, which, as I have 
said, were cut 10 percent yesterday by 
means of the amendment the Senate 
then adopted, and previously were cut 
as a result of action taken on the floor 
of the House, which increased the cuts 
proposed by the committee. 

So far as pork is concerned, I do not 
think there are even any spareribs 
left; indeed, we are down to the back- 
bone of this bill. Of course, I hope that 
this amendment will not be agreed to, 
though I am glad to see it proposed in 
a more sensible form. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment as modified, 
offered by the Senator from Michigan 
for himself, and for the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BripcEs] and the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, we 
have already cut the personnel 10 per- 
cent. That is all the more reason why 
we should cut the travel appropriation 
for personnel in the same amount. I 
hope the amendment will be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment, as modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as agreed to is as 
follows: 

On page 9, after line 2, insert the follow- 


“Sec. —. No appropriation or authoriza- 
tion contained in this title I shall be avail- 
able to pay— 

“(a) for travel of civilian personnel, 

“(b) for personal services of civilian per- 
sonnel above basic rates, or 

“(c) for transportation of things (other 
than mail), 
for more than 90 percent of the amount 
which the budget estimates heretofore sub- 
mitted in connection with such appropria- 
tion or authorization contemplated would 
be expended therefrom for such purposes, 
respectively; and the total amount of each 
appropriation, any part of which is avail- 
able for any. such purpose, is hereby reduced 
by an amount equal to 10 percent of the 
amount requested in such budget estimates 
for such purpose, 

“(d) This section shall not apply to appro- 
priations for the Bureau of Customs, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, the Bureau of 
Narcotics, Secret Service Division, and the 
Coast Guard.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to further amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment, which I ask 
to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 
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The Cuter CLERK. On page 9, between 
lines 2 and 3, it is proposed to insert a 
new section, as follows: 

Sec. 102. Money appropriated in this title 
shall be available for expenditure in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, only to the 
extent that the expenditure thereof shall not 
result in total aggregate expenditures for 
the purposes provided in this bill in excess 
of $644,384,591. 


On page 9, line 3, strike out “Src. 102” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 103.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN]. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I 
should like to have a clarification of the 
amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the ag- 
gregate of appropriated funds in the first 
title is 8644. 000, 000-plus. This is a rather 
innocuous amendment, except in the 
sense that it takes the figure which has 
been appropriated, makes that the limit 
of expenditure, and does it in gross in- 
stead of putting a particular limit on 
every paragraph and every section in 
title 1 of the bill. It leaves out title 2, 
because the Post Office Department is 
entitled under the law to incur a deficit, 
as can be done by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. But I think it desirable to set an 
expenditure limit, which is in conformity 
with the appropriations limitation, be- 
yond which the Treasury Department 
cannot go. On certain of the subsequent 
bills, of course, it would amount to a 
very substantial saving. In the instant 
case, of course, it does nothing more than 
peg for expenditure the amount actually 
being appropriated by the bill. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. I am not sure that I 
correctly understood the Senator’s state- 
ment. Would the amendment set a ceil- 
ing, and could the money be redistrib- 
uted by the Treasury Department in 
such manner as it might see fit? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Limitations are car- 
ried in nearly all the items of the bill, 
and the money can be distributed only 
in the event there is specific language 
in the appropriation bill which permits a 
distribution. But in other respects, if 
there be no inhibition, it would seem to 
allow a little flexibility to the department 
itself. The essential feature of the 
amendment is that it would gear the ex- 
penditure to the appropriation, and 
would set a ceiling for it. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield for another question, 
the amendment, if agreed to, would pre- 
clude any supplemental appropriation, 
no matter what emergency might occur 
during the fiscal year, would it not? 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Supplemental appro- 
priations and deficiencies, for instance, 
are handled in an entirely separate bill. 
In so doing, the bill itself is the authori- 
zation for going beyond the limit. 

We are here dealing with a specific 
appropriation bill; and, since that 
amount has been appropriated, we 
merely set a limit on it and say that it 
is also the limit on the amount avail- 
able for expenditure. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The point is that 
the limitation proposed by the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois could not 
bind this Congress on a supplemental 
bill or a deficiency bill, which, in itself, 
would be the controlling legislation. 
This amendment does not purport to 
cover future bills, 

Mr. KILGORE. Then, may I ask, if 
that is not the purpose of this bill, what 
is its purpose? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Of course, there will 
be other bills, which will be coming 
along, and if we can set a precedent 
whereby we gear appropriations to 
actual expenditures, and make no more 
than a specific amount available, I think 
that, on subsequent bills, there would 
be an opportunity to save some money. 

Mr. KILGORE. May I ask the Sen- 
ator from Illinois how he arrives at the 
figure of $644,384,591? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is an aggregate of 
all the items which are appropriated for 
in title I of the bill. 

Mr. KILGORE. Does that take into 
consideration all the cuts, as of this mo- 
ment? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That would not apply 
too particularly, because, if it should be 
determined that there were a difference 
of $1,000,000 or $100,000, the amount 
could be adjusted. 

Mr. KILGORE. The Senator realizes, 
does he not, that we have just agreed 
to a 10-percent cut in certain items of 
the bill? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I appreciate that. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is that taken into 
consideration? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; because that 
would be neither fatal nor material when 
the amount of the limitation in the 
amendment is adjusted, because it has 
got to be geared to the amount appro- 
priated in the bill, 

Mr. KILGORE. Does the Senator 
know how this compares with the 1952 
appropriation for the Treasury Depart- 
ment? 

Mr, DIRKSEN. No; I do not, as a 
matter of fact. 

Mr. KILGORE. Has the Senator 
taken into consideration the expanding 
work of the Treasury Department and 
its agencies, and the fact that on yes- 
terday the estimates were questioned 
with respect to accuracy, as was every- 
thing else? Yet it is proposed to place 
a ceiling in the bill. Mr. President, I 
think this is a very dangerous amend- 
ment, and to it I cannot possibly agree. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KILGORE. Ido not want to yield 
at the moment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thought I had the 
floor. 

Mr. KILGORE. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon, I thought I had been recog- 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from West Virginia has the floor. 
The Senator from Illinois yielded the 
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floor, and the Chair recognized the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I was yielding for a 
question; though I shall not belabor the 
point. 

Mr. KILGORE. Iam sorry; I thought 
I had the floor. 

Mr. President, I think this is a very 
dangerous amendment and that it would 
be almost impossible of administration. 
It would set an extremely bad precedent. 
We say to the Treasury Department to- 
day, “You cannot have any more than 
this bill provides.” But suppose we were 
to say immediately after the election, 
“Yes, we will give you more, and all that 
you want.” If the amendment is not to 
be binding, then why encumber the bill 
with it? Mr. President, I hope and trust 
that the Senate will agree to no such 
amendment as this; and, with that in 
view, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for a 
quorum call be rescinded and that fur- 
ther proceedings under the call be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
STENNIS in the chair). 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the floor for a few 
minutes to speak on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. KILGORE. In the first place, Mr. 
President, if the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois is correct in his statement, 
the amendment has no effect other than 
an idle threat. It is admitted that it 
would not affect the passing of supple- 
mental appropriation bills in 1953 to take 
care of unforeseen expenditures. Yet it 
does have the effect of precluding the 
Treasury Department from paying its 
just bills above the figure mentioned in 
the amendment. There are sums of 
money appropriated for the Coast Guard 
in connection with work which will not 
be completed until 1953. That money 
stands in the Treasury. A check cannot 
be written without cutting down the 
operating expenditures, and the money 
continues to lie idle. Money is appro- 
priated for construction work on build- 
ings which are not yet completed. If 
they come up for payment in 1953 they 
constitute a reduction in the operating 
costs of the department involved, but the 
money lying in the Treasury cannot be 
used. In other words, the Department is 
precluded from paying its debts. 

For that reason, Mr. President, the 
amendment is a dangerous one. It re- 
minds me of the woman who said to one 
of her children, “Go out and see what 
Johnny is doing and tell him to quit it.” 
That is what it amounts to if the inter- 
pretation placed on it is correct. The 
danger is its effect upon payments, be- 
cause it limits the number of checks that 
can be written. How can the appro- 
priation be apportioned among various 
agencies of the Department? I repeat, 
it is a very dangerous amendment, Mr. 
President, and I hope the Senate will not 


(Mr. 
Without objec- 


Senators from Massachusetts 
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agree to it. It will be damaging to our 
credit in 1953. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Dirksen]. 

Mr. KILGORE and other Senators re- 
quested the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. HoLLAxnI, the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. McCarran], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are absent 
by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Benton], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Douctas], the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER], the Senators from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green and Mr. Pas- 
TORE], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL I, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr, 
HUMPHREY], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Hunt], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr, KeErauver], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. McFar- 
LAND], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS], and the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. UnpERwoop] are absent 
on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Me- 
KELLAR] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManon] is absent because of illness. 

I announce further that on this vote 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
is paired with the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse}. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Alabama would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from Oregon 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. I announce that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Durr], 
the Senators from California IMr. 
KNOWLAND and Mr. Nrxon], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tart], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. WATKINS], and the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. WELKER] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senators from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopcz and Mr. SALTONSTALL] and the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. MoRsE] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
MILLIKIN] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Tosey] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces] and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Bricker] are detained on of- 
ficial business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], the 
[Mr. 
SALTONSTALL and Mr. Lopez, the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN], the 
Senators from Ohio [Mr. Tarr and Mr. 
Bricker], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Warxins], and the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. WELKER] would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] is paired with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Oregon 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Alabama would vote “nay.” 7 
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The result was announced—yeas 46, 
nays 16, as follows: 


YEAS—46 
Aiken Frear Mundt 
Bennett Fulbright O'Conor 
Brewster George Robertson 
Butler, Md. Gillette Schoeppel 
Butler, Nebr, Hendrickson Seaton 
Byrd Hickenlooper Smith, Maine 
Cain Hoey Smith, N.J. 
Capehart Ives Smith, N. C. 
Carlson Jenner Sparkman 
Case Johnson, Colo. Stennis 
Dirksen Kem Thye 
Dworshak Kerr Wiley 
Eastland Long Williams 
Ecton Malone Young 
Ferguson Martin 
Flanders McCarthy 

NAYS—16 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. Moody 
Clements Johnston, S. C. Murray 
Connally Kilgore Neely 
Cordon Langer O'Mahoney 
Hayden Lehman 
Hennings Maybank 

NOT VOTING—34 

Anderson Kefauver Nixon 
Benton Knowland Pastore 
Bricker Lodge Russell 
Bridges Magnuson Saltonstall 
Douglas McCarran Smathers 
Duff McClellan Taft 
Ellender McParland Tobey 
Green McKellar Underwood 
Hill McMahon Watkins 
Holland Millikin Welker 
Humphrey Monroney 
Hunt Morse 


So Mr. DmRKSEN’s amendment was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is still open to amendment. If there 
is no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
ee and the third reading of the 

The amendments were ordered to be 
3 and the bill to be read a third 

me. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the clerks be 
authorized to change the section and 
paragraph numbers to conform to the 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KILGORE. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist on its amendments, request a 
conference with the House of Repre- 
sentatives thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. KILGORE, 
Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR, Mr. Jonnston of South Carolina, 
Mr. Ecton, Mr. BRIDGES, and Mr. SALTON- 
STALL conferees on the part of the Senate. 


LABOR-FEDERAL SECURITY 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1953 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of House bill 7151, a 
bill making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Labor, the Federal Security 
Agency, and related independent agen- 
cies. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 7151) making appropriations for 
the Department of Labor, the Federal 
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Security Agency, and related independ- 
ent agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1953, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. CHAVEZ obtained the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let 
the Senate be in order. This bill carries 
only a few billion dollars. 

Mr.CHAVEZ. That is right, Mr. Pres- 
ident; and they are for the humanities. 

Mr. DOUGLAS rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No. I do not yield at 
this particular moment.” 

Mr. President, I have not often seen 
so many Senators in the Chamber at the 
beginning of the consideration of an ap- 
propriation bill as are present at this 
time. I ask them, as a personal favor to 
me, to allow me to complete my state- 
ment. 

The committee tried to make its action 
in keeping with what it considers to be 
the feeling of Senators from the indi- 
vidual States. The amount of the bill 
as passed by the House was $1,783,242,- 
968. The Senate committee increased 
that amount by $2,801,832. The amount 
of the bill reported by the Senate com- 
mittee is $1,786,044,800. 

I wish to impress upon Senators that 
during weeks of trials and tribulations 
the members of the subcommittee, both 
majority and minority, sincerely tried to 
give proper consideration to the testi- 
mony so that we could in good faith pre- 
sent to the Members of this body what 
we thought would represent the neces- 
sary funds to carry out the functions 
of the Federal Security Agency, the De- 
partment of Labor, and other related 


agencies. I take this occasion to thank 


the majority members of the subcommit- 
tee: the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL], the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Kiicore], and other Senators. I 
especially wish to thank the minority 
members of the subcommittee, the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Ecroxl, and 
the Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND] for the work they did in trying to 

present to the full committee and to the 
Senate something which might be of help 
in arriving at a decision as to the proper 
appropriations. 

The bill was reported unanimously 
from the full committee, with certain 
amendments suggested by the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] and 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fercu- 
son]. The bill was carefully considered 
by every member of the committee. 

In order to impress upon Senators the 
fact that we have just as much desire to 
reduce appropriations as has any other 
Senator, I ask the Senate to be patient 
with me while I read the brief statement 
which I made at the beginning of the 
hearings: 

The chairman of the committee decided to 
hold these hearings at the earliest possible 
date due to the fact that he wanted to get 
these bills on the floor at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. I do not believe that it makes 


for sound government to have the Congress 
wait until September or October to know 
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just exactly how much money the Congress 
is going to appropriate to continue their 
functions for the fiscal year on which they 
are operating. I believe that we will be able 
to present this bill on the floor of the Senate 
within the not too far distant future, of 
course, if the House acts in the way I feel 
they are going to act. 

Now, before proceeding with the hearing 
I have a short statement to make. 

At the outset, I feel impelled to refer 
briefly to the general fiscal plight with which 
we are confronted. 

The 1953 budget contemplates the expend- 
iture of $85,000,000,000. The estimated re- 
ceipts are approximately $71,000,000,000, 
some 614, 000, 000, 0 00 below the estimated 
expenditures—a deficit of 814,000,000, 000, a 
tremendous sum. Not until the fiscal year 
1941—-save for 2 years in World War I—did 
the total annual appropriations exceed $10,- 
000,000,000. And judging from comments of 
leaders on the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, it appears highly unlikely that ad- 
ditional taxes will be voted this year. 

Our constituents, the source of Govern- 
ment revenues, are complaining of the high 
taxes, and, more important here, Govern- 
ment waste and spending financed by bor- 
rowing. As their representatives we are 
importuned to take action to reduce the 
heavy and onerous load of taxation. That 
can be accomplished in two ways: Directly by 
reducing taxes, and indirectly by reducing 
appropraitions. We are dealing with appro- 
priations only here, and must discharge our 
trust, by the infinite examination of requests 
for funds—and that we propose to do. 

In some areas we must provide funds to 
do a prescribed job within a definite time 
limit for school construction and for hos- 
pital construction. There is not much op- 
portunity for economy—or perhaps a better 
term would be “parsimony”—in such fields. 
The same condition exists with respect to 
the work in the health field—to our attempts 
to make available to our citizens protection 
against heart disease, cancer, and mental 
disorders, to mention only a few. And I 
must add to this list the program for our 
children. 

I have, from time to time in the past, in- 
vited—no, urged—the Government's wit- 
nesses to suggest to us where cuts could be 
made in the estimates. But to no avail. 
And what happened? When we took the bill 
to the floor almost any motion to reduce was 
shouted through. 

Experience dictates then that we must 
reduce, judiciously, I hope, the estimates in 
committee in order to forestall precipitate 
floor action. It is incumbent upon us in 
committee to approve appropriations to pro- 
vide necessary and essential governmental 
services for our citizens. It is incumbent 
upon us all to see that no request is made, or 
approved, for funds beyond the capacity of 
the citizens to provide through tax pay- 
ments. But, judging from expressions from 
home, the citizenry seems to think that the 
latter limit has been exceeded. 

We must be practical. We must deter- 
mine if the purpose for which funds are re- 
quested is essential and necessary. And 
then before an appropriation is recom- 
mended we must determine if the available 
public moneys are sufficient to finance the 
program. 

We as individuals must measure all our 
spending desires by these two criteria: Is it 
necessary and have we the money? Is it be- 
ing unreasonable to expect the Govern- 
ment, which derives its revenues from us 
individuals collectively, to use the same 
standards? 

We have with us this morning the Hon- 
orable Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of Labor. 

I hope, Mr. Secretary, that I have been 
able to impress upon you what I have really 
in mind by those few brief remarks. 
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I notice, Mr. Secretary, in looking over the 
budget figures that you have an increase in 
this year’s estimate of $43,403,500 over the 
1952 appropriation. There seems to be only 
one item in the minus column. 


Mr. President, I wish again to thank 
the members of the subcommittee, both 
of the majority and the minority. The 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] and 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KILcore] gave valuable time and effort 
in order to arrive at what it was thought 
would be a reasonable amount of money 
for these agencies. I wish to thanx also 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Ecton], 
and the Senator from California [Mr. 
ENOWLANDI, who devoted many days to 
listening to the testimony. It was a 
heartbreaking undertaking. We pre- 
sented to the full committee what we 
thought were reasonable appropriations 
to enable the agencies covered by the 
bill to perform their necessary functions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, has 
the Senator from New Mexico concluded 
his statement? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New Mexico yield the floor? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I yield the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to invite the attention of the 
Senate to section 139 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act, which I shall read. 
It is the law of the land. Section 139 
reads as follows: 

No general appropriation bill shall be con- 
sidered in either House unless, prior to the 
consideration of such bill, printed commit- 
tee hearings and reports on such bill have 
been available for at least three calendar 
days for the Members of the House in which 
such bill is to be considered. 


Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that the printed hearings have been 
available for some days, but in the com- 
mittee room, and came to the floor of 
the Senate only yesterday. It is also 
true, I believe, that the report of the 
committee was first made available at 
10 o'clock this morning. Therefore the 
Members of the Senate who are not 
members of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations have not had an opportunity to 
study the report and the bill. 

The Legislative Reorganization Act 
was designed to provide more delib- 
erate consideration of appropriations 
bills on the floor of the Senate. There- 
fore I regretfully must make the point 
of order that the consideration of the 
bill is out of order because the 3-day 
legal limit applicable to the report on 
the bill has not been observed. 

It is not my intention to tie up the 
proceedings, but I do think that we 
should not be hurried into a considera- 
tion of appropriation bills and that we 
should have time for an adequate study 
of the facts. 

I therefore make the point of order 
that consideration of this appropriation 
bill is out of order. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I should 
like in good conscience to believe that 
the Senator from Illinois is always try- 
ing to do the right thing in behalf of 
the people of the United States. I 
should also like to think that there are 
other Senators aside from the Senator. 
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from Illinois who are also honest and 
sincere in their efforts to serve the Gov- 
ernment and the people in complete ac- 
cordance with the oath subscribed to by 
them. 

Mr. President, I shall tell the Senator 
from Illinois that I subscribed to this 
oath: 

Do you solemnly swear that you will sup- 
port and defend the Constitution of the 
United States against all enemies, foreign, 
and domestic; that you will bear true faith 
and allegiance to the same; that you take 
this obligation freely, without any mental 
reservation or purpose of evasion; and that 
you will well and faithfully discharge the 
duties of the office on which you are about 
to enter: So help you God. 


More times than the Senator from Il- 
linois I have answered “I do.” 

Mr. President, I try to believe that the 
Senator from Illinois is actually trying 
to save a dime, although sometimes I 
doubtit. Imay say to him, however, that 
the Record of yesterday will show that 
the Senate in its judgment, regardless 
of the merits of the judgment, tacitly 
agreed to consider this bill today. 

I believe the Senator from Illinois. is 
endeavoring to save some money. If 
that is what he is trying to do why not 
let the Senate have an opportunity to 
agree or disagree with him? If he wants 
to reduce the proposed public-health ap- 
propriations, well and good. The same 
thing applies to any other suggestion 
he may wish to make with regard to 
economy. 

However, Mr. President, I am becom- 
ing tired of having one Senator put in 
jeopardy the good faith and the hard 
work of other Senators, whether they 
be of the majority or of the minority. 

I believe that the point of order has 
been made too late. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I may 
say, first, that I not only did not ques- 
tion the fidelity to duty of the senior 
Senator from New Mexico, but that I 
have never even thought that he has not 
been faithful to his duty. I have the 
highest respect for the Senator from 
New Mexico. He is an able, patriotic, 
high-minded, and conscientious man, 
and he faithfully fulfills the oath which 
he took, and which all of us took when 
we were sworn in as Members of this 
body. I am certainly not talking about 
that at all. 

I read from the law of the United 
States, which requires 3 days to elapse 
after the report on a general appropria- 
tion bill has been submitted before such 
a bill can be considered by the Senate. 
This was not a capricious decision of 
Congress. The law was enacted because 
previously appropriation bills had been 
brought hurriedly to the floor and 
rushed through without giving Members 
an opportunity to know what they con- 
tained. 

I have no desire to tie up the Senate. 
All I am asking for is a few hours in 
which to study the bill and the report 
in order to acquaint myself with what 
is contained in them. I say this with 
full appreciation of the difficulty under 
which the Committee on Appropriations 
has been laboring and with full appreci- 
ation of the fine spirit of the Senator 
from New Mexico. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I do not 
know how the Chair will rule on the 
point of order raised by the Senator from 
Illinois, but I believe, irrespective of the 
law, that the Senate controls its own 
rules. Yesterday the Senate provided 
formally and officially that this bill 
should be taken up today. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iask my good friend, 
the Senator from New Mexico, whose 
opinion I value very highly, whether he 
would be willing to take up this bill to- 
morrow. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I always try to please 
my colleagues. I go out of my way to 
agree with my colleagues. However, 
unless the bill is taken up today, it is 
not my intention to take it up before 
the 19th of May. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
New Mexico would not take it up to- 
morrow? 

Mr, CHAVEZ. No. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I hope that the Senator 
from Illinois and the Senator from New 
Mexico can work out an agreement to 
take up the bill as soon as possible. I 
realize the predicament we find ourselves 
in at the present time because this ques- 
tion has arisen. 

So far as the report is concerned, I 
think it has not been on the desks the 
required number of days. But at the 
same time we must acknowledge that 
this bill was called to the attention of 
the Senate; and the Senate unani- 
mously, I believe, agreed to take up the 
bill today. 

If we can work out an arrangement 
to consider the bill within a reasonable 
time, such an arrangement will expedite 
the handling of the business of the 
Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina be 
willing to yield temporarily, in order to 
permit me to make a statement, without 
causing the Senator from South Caro- 
lina to lose the floor? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STENNIs in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
Illinois? Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, as I 
understand the present situation, it is 
that there is a parliamentary vacuum, 
so to speak, in that no other bills are 
ready for consideration; that it may be 
difficult for the Senator in charge of this 
bill to be present during the next sev- 
eral days; and that if the bill is not taken 
up at this time, the Senate will, so to 
speak, mark time, and will not be able 
to consider any bill within the next few 
days, and thus there will be a loss of 
time when time is very precious. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am willing to withdraw my point 
of order, on the one condition that it is 
understood that the withdrawal of the 
point of order will not prejudice the 
right of any Senator to make a similar 
point of order on future occasions. I 
wish it understood that if in the future 
a motion is made to have the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of a bill with 
respect to which the legally required 3- 
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day limit has not been observed, I shall 
raise the point of order. 

However, in this case I am willing to 
withdraw the point of order in the in- 
terest of speed and to accommodate the 
members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

On the other hand, I do not want this 
action to be regarded as a precedent, so 
that in the future appropriation bills 
will go through with the speed of greased 
lightning without affording the Members 
who are on the floor an opportunity to 
give adequate consideration to the bills. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I withdraw 
the point of order on the condition that 
it is understood that we may have a 
pledge from the acting majority leader 
and from representatives of the Appro- 
priations Committee that in the future 
the proper 3-day requirement will be ob- 
served. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois does not need such a 
pledge. He is correct in his statement 
of the basis of the point of order. 

Let me say that the only reason why 
this situation exists today is that on 
yesterday it was understood that this bill 
would be considered today. However, 
the Senator from Illinois is correct in 
his statement of the ordinary require- 
ment, and he can make such a point of 
order at any time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand so, be- 
cause my point of order is based on the 
Legislative Reorganization Act. 

At this time let me inquire whether 
I have the assurance of the acting ma- 
jority leader that in the future the 
legally required 3-day limit will be ob- 
served. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as the acting majority leader and 
as an individual Senator, I cannot assure 
the Senator from Illinois what the action 
of any of my colleagues will be. How- 
ever, I think I can assure the Senator 
from Illinois with some safety, after 
counseling with the Parliamentarian and 
others, that under section 139 of the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act the Senator’s 
point of order does lie. Therefore, if at 
any time the Appropriations Committee 
should seek to have an appropriation bill 
considered before the hearings on the bill 
and the report had been printed and had 
been available to Members for the re- 
quired number of days, any individual 
Senator could make a point of order, and 
the point of order would be sustained. 

Of course, after the Appropriations 
Committee has had this notice served 
upon it by the Senator from Illinois, I 
cannot imagine that the committee 
would attempt to circumvent the plain 
provisions of the statute. 

Iam grateful to the Senator from Illi- 
nois for his consideration in connection 
with the pending bill. His attitude is a 
generous one, and I believe it will re- 
sult in the saving of some time and 
money. 

In this particular instance, I believe 
there are not too many highly contro- 
versial provisions in the bill. However, 
I can well understand that the Senator 
from Illinois would wish to have assur- 
ance that if in the future the Appro- 
priations Committee seeks to have a bill 
considered by the Senate in violation of 
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sectior 139 of the Legislative Reorgan- 
ization Act, he will not be foreclosed from 
making a point of order. Iam sure such 
a point of order will be in order at any 
time; and I am also confident that if 
the point of order is made, the Chair will 
sustain it. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In connection with 
the point of order, I should like to pro- 
pound a parliamentary inquiry at this 
time, for the purpose of having a ruling 
and in order to ascertain whether a point 
of order in connection with the measure 
now before the Senate must be made 
when the bill is called up for considera- 
tion, or whether the point of order can be 
made at any time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate rules provide that a point of order 
can be made at any time, except when a 
vote is being taken. The Chair believes 
that is the only exception. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Do I correctly under- 
stand that at any time during the con- 
sideration of the bill, a point of order 
can be made because of the fact there 
has been a failure to file the report on the 
bill within three calendar days? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
present occupant of the chair under- 
stands that to be the case and refers 
the Senator from Illinois to rule XX. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am interested in 
knowing whether the point of order 
must be made when the bill is called up 
for consideration or whether the point 
of order can be made at any time when 
the bill is being considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Rule 
XX provides, in part, that— 

A question of order may be raised at any 
stage of the proceedings, except when the 
Senate is dividing, and, unless submitted to 
the Senate, shall be decided by the Presiding 
Officer without debate, subject to an appeal 
to the Senate. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. So a point of order 
can be made at any time. Is that cor- 
rect? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
is the opinion of the present occupant of 
the chair. 

The Chair now understands that the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] has 
withdrawn his point of order. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, Mr. President, 
I have withdrawn my point of order in 
the interest of speeding up the legisla- 
tive process and in order to accommo- 
date the members of the Appropriations 
Committee. 

However, with all the good spirit in 
the world and with no desire to be an 
obstructionist, I must give notice that in 
the future I shall raise such a point of 
order if the 3-day waiting period has not 
been observed. 

I now withdraw my point of order.. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator from Illinois very much, 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I now 
ask that the bill be read for amendment, 
and that the committee amendments be 
first considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the clerk 
will state the first amendment of the 
committee. 
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The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations was, under the 
heading “Title I—Department of La- 
bor—Office of the Secretary,” on page 2, 
line 11, after the figures “$1,764,600”, to 
insert a colon and the following proviso: 
“Provided, That the compensation of the 
Solicitor shall be $14,800 per annum.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity,” on page 4, line 9, after the word 
“which”, to strike out “$1,000,000” and 
insert “$1,200,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Bureau of Labor Statistics,” on 
page 8, line 20, after “(5 U. S. C. 55a)”, 
to strike out “$5,390,000” and insert 
85,600,000.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading Title II— Federal Security 
Agency Food and Drug Administra- 
tion,“ on page 11, line 12, after the word 
“operations”, to strike out 85,600,000“ 
and insert “$5,637,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Freedmen’s Hospital,” on page 
12, line 12, after the word “university”, 
to strike out “$2,831,500” and insert 
“$2,890,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of Education,” on page 
15, at the beginning of line 1, to strike 
out “$18,223,261” and insert “$18,678,- 
261”, and in line 4, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$18,048,261” and in- 
sert “$18,503,261.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Stennis in the chair). The Chair 
would like to make a request of the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico: The present oc- 
cupant of the chair did not realize that 
this amendment would be reached so 
soon, and the Senator now occupying 
the chair has an amendment to offer to 
this committee amendment. Therefore, 
will the Senator from New Mexico ask 
to have this committee amendment 
passed over? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes, Mr. President; I 
ask that the committee amendment be 
passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, this committee amendment 
will be passed over until the other com- 
mittee amendments have been consid- 
ered or until such time as the Senator 
now occupying the chair is able to sub- 
mit his amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

The next committee amendment will 
be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, 
line 22, after the word “same”, to strike 
out “$2,928,000” and insert “$2,900,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation,” on page 17, line 6, after the word 
“agency”, to strike out “$22,500,000” and 
insert “$22,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Public Health Service,” on page 
19, line 13, after the word “determine”, 
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to strike out “$9,900,000” and insert 89. 
850,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, 
line 25, after the word “only”, to strike 
oar „816.370.000“ and insert 816,150, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, 
line 9, after the word “aircraft”, to strike 
— 85.900.000“ and insert 85,800, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 21. 
line 4, after the word “the”, where it 
occurs the second time, to strike out 
“purchase of one passenger motor ve- 
hicle, and”, and in line 6, after the word 
“aircraft”, to strike out “$1,200,000” and 
insert “$1,100,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, 
line 14, after the word “research”, to 
strike out 816,500,000“ and insert “$16,- 
550,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, 
line 24, after the word Act“, to strike 
out “$15,250,000” and insert ‘$17,887,- 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, 
line 3, after the word “diseases”, to strike 
out “$10,700,000” and insert “$10,895,- 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, 
line 6, after the word “Act”, to strike 
out “$9,600,000” and insert “$12,000,- 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, 
line 2, after the word law“, to strike 
out “$1,200,000” and insert 81,150, 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 25, 
line 15, after the word “only”, to strike 
out “$3,300,000” and insert ‘$3,000,- 
000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “St. Elizabeths Hospital’, on 
page 26, line 9, after the word illness“, 
to strike out “$2,485,000” and insert 
“$2,520,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, 
line 25, after the word “expended”, to 
insert of which not to exceed $300,000 
shall be used for the construction, equip- 
ment, and furnishing of a chapel.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Social Security Administra- 
tion,” on page 27, line 8, after the word 
“unions”, to strike out “$210,000” and 
insert “$200,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 27, 
line 16, after the word “than”, to strike 
out “$60,000,000” and insert “$61,000,- 
000,” and in line 18, after the word 
“fund”, to insert “of which $60,000 shall 
be available until expended for the prep- 
aration of preliminary plans and speci- 
fications for a building for the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, and 
may be transferred to the General Serv- 
ices Administration for such purposes.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 


— 
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The next amendment was, on page 29, 
line 8, after “(42 U. S. C., ch. 7, subch. 
V)”, to strike out “$30,000,000” and in- 
sert 827,600,000“, and in line 13, after 
the word “State”, to insert a colon and 
the following additional proviso: “Pro- 
vided further, That, in computing allot- 
ments to States under sections 502, 512, 
and 521 (a) of such act for the current 
fiscal year, balances in allotments previ- 
ously made to States which remain avail- 
able in the Federal Treasury for pay- 
ment to them as of July 1, 1952, shall be 
taken into account by (1) adding the 
total of such balances to the appropri- 
ation herein made, and (2) subtracting 
from each resulting allotment to any 
State under section 502 (a), 512 (a), 
or 521 (a) any balance in any prior allot- 
ment under such section which remains 
available in the Federal Treasury for 
payment to it as of such date but with 
such adjustments as may be necessary 
to assure that this proviso does not op- 
erate to deprive any State of any balance 
in an allotment previously made to it 
under such section.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, 
line 5, after the word “Security”, to 
strike out “$200,000” and insert “$170,- 
000,” and in line 6, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, to strike out “$118,000” and insert 
“$100,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
subhead “Office of the Administrator”, 
on page 31, line 4, after the word Ad- 
ministrator“, to strike out “$1,000,000” 
and insert “$950,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, 
line 9, after the word “Services”, to strike 
out “$1,870,000” and insert “$1,800,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, 
line 14, after the word Counsel“, to 
strike out “$400,000” and insert “$375,- 
000”, and in line 17, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$400,000” and 
insert “$375,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, 
line 8, after the word “Agency”, to strike 
out “$75,000” and insert “$50,000”, and 
in line 12, after the word “reimbursed”, 
to insert in advance.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading Title III National Labor Re- 
lations Board,” on page 34, line 13, after 
“(5 U. S. C. 55a)”, to strike out “$8,317,- 
668” and insert “$9,000,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the 
heading Title VII—General provi- 
sions,” on page 40, after line 4, to strike 
out: 

Src. 705. No part of any appropriation or 
authorization contained in this act shall be 
used to pay the compensation of any incum- 
bent appointed to any civil office or position 
which may become vacant during the fiscal 
year beginning on July 1, 1952: Provided, 
That this inhibition shall not apply— 

(a) to not to exceed 25 percent of all 
vacancies; 

(b) to positions filled from within the De- 
partment of Labor, the Federal Security 
Agency, and related independent agencies 
provided for in this act; 

(c) to offices or positions required by law 
to be filled by appointment of the President 


by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate; 

(d) to employees engaged in law enforce- 
ment in the Food and Drug Administration; 

(e) to employees of St. Elizabeths Hospi- 
tal and Freedmen’s Hospital; 

(f) to employees of educational institu- 
tions; 

(g) to employees of the Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Service of the District of Columbia; 

(h) to employees of the Public Health 
Service; 

(i) to employees in grades CPC 1, 2, and 3: 

Provided further, That when the total 
number of personnel subject to this section 
has been reduced to 85 percent of the total 
provided for in this act, such limitation may 
cease to apply and said 85 percent shall be- 
come a ceiling for employment during the 
fiscal year 1953, and if exceeded at any time 
during fiscal year 1953 this provision shall 
again become operative. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Sec. 705. No part of any appropriation ci 
authorization contained in this act shall be 
used to pay the compensation of any incum- 
bent appointed to any civil office or posi- 
tion which may become vacant during the 
fiscal year beginning on July 1, 1952: Pro- 
vided, That this inhibition shall not apply— 

(a) to not to exceed 25 percent of all 
vacancies; 

(b) to positions filled from within and by 
transfer to the department or agency; 

(c) to offices or positions required by law 
to be filled by appointment of the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate; 

(d) to St. Elizabeths Hospital and Freed- 
men's Hospital; 

(e) to the Public Health Service; 

(f) to educational institutions; 

(g) to the Children’s Bureau; 

(h) to employees paid wholly from trust 
funds, or funds derived by transfer from 
trust accounts, and to employees paid from 
appropriations of, or measured by, receipts; 
and 

(i) to personnel engaged in law enforce- 
ment: Provided further, That when the total 
number of personnel subject to this section 
has been reduced to 90 percent of the total 
provided for in the budget estimates for 
1953, this section may cease to apply. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a perfecting amend- 
ment, which I offer for myself and for 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces}, and I ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In lieu of the 
amendment reported by the committee, 
on page 41, line 10, to page 42, line 10, it 
is proposed to insert the following: 


Sec. —. (a) No part of any appropriation 
made by this act for any purpose shall be 
used for the payment of personal services in 
excess of an amount equal to 90 percent of 
the amount requested for personal services 
for such purpose in budget estimates hereto- 
fore submitted to the Congress for the fis- 
cal year 1953; and the total amount of each 
appropriation, any part of which is available 
for the payment of personal services for any 
purpose, is hereby reduced by an amount 
equal to 10 percent of the amount requested 
in such budget estimates for personal serv- 
ices for such purpose. Nothing in this sec- 
tion shall be construed as effecting reduc- 
tions beyond a reduction of 10 percent from 
the budget estimates for personal services. 

(b) This section shall not apply to— 

(1) employees in hospitals, dispensaries, 
clinics, or quarantine stations; 

(2) Food and Drug Administration; 

(3) educational institutions; 
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(4) National Institutes of Health, National 
Cancer Institute, mental health activities, 
National Heart Institute, and dental health 
activities; 

(5) employees paid wholly from trust 
funds, or funds derived by transfer from 
trust accounts, or to employees paid from 
appropriations of, or measured by, receipts; 
and 


(6) National Mediation Board. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I may 
say to the Senator from Michigan that 
this amendment was agreed to and in- 
cluded in a prior bill. We discussed this 
amendment in committee. I believe that, 
with the exemptions made in the ap- 
propriation bill as to particular units, 
we may in good faith take this amend- 
ment to conference for discussion. So 
that will dispose of the amendment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Very well. I believe 
it will be necessary to take a vote on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. FERGUSON] for himself and the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRIDGES]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the last of the committee 
amendments. 

The last amendment was, on page 42, 
after line 10, to insert a new section 706, 
as follows: 

Sec. 706. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this act, or any funds made avail- 
able for expenditure by this act, shall be 
used for the purpose of acquiring, seizing, or 
operating any plant, facility, or other prop- 
erty, unless the acquisition, seizure, or op- 
eration of such plant, facility, or other prop- 
erty is authorized by act of Congress. 


Mr. ECTON. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CLE- 
MENTs in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for a 
quorum call be vacated and that further 
r under the call be dispensed 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The question is on the committee 
amendment on page 42, after line 10. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, one 
committee amendment was passed over 
in order to afford the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STENNIS] an opportunity to 
offer an amendment to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that that amend- 
ment was on page 15. The clerk will 
state the committee amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Under the sub- 
head “Office of Education,” on page 15, 
at the beginning of line 1, the committee 
proposes to strike out “$18,223,261” and 
insert “$18,678,261”; and in line 4, after 
the word “exceed”, to strike out “$18,- 
048,261” and insert $18,503,261.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, to the 
committee amendment I offer the 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, In the com- 
mittee amendments, on page 15, in line 1, 
it is proposed to strike the numeral 
“$18,678,261” and insert “$19,123,261”; 
and in line 4, it is proposed to strike out 
the numeral “$18,503,261” and insert 
“$18,958,261.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from Mississippi to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, this 
amendment is offered on behalf of my- 
self, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GerorceE], and the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray]. The amendment per- 
tains to the Federal contribution to the 
vocational education funds—a program 
which has been in operation throughout 
all the States for more than a quarter 
of a century. The Federal Government 
puts up a relatively minor part of the 
funds for the teaching of the courses 
made available under the program. 
Some of the funds come from local taxa- 
tion, some from State appropriations, 
and some from the Federal contribution. 
This program is designed to help train 
the future farmers of America and the 
future homemakers of America and it 
applies to the agricultural program. It 
comes under the Barden Act—an au- 
thorization law which covers a 5-year 
program. The pending bill, as it came 
from the House, carried the figure of 
$18,223,261. The committee amendment 
would increase that to $18,678,261—an 
increase of $455,000. The amendment 
offered on the floor would merely add an 
additional increase of $445,000, which is 
within the budget figure. 

Mr. CHAVEZ rose. 

Mr. STENNIS. May I state the pur- 
pose? These funds will be used prima- 
rily for an extension of the vocational 
training program, particularly in what 
is called distributive education, which is 
giving the town youth and even the city 
youth some vocational training. 

Tam glad now to yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ, I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi that, in the sub- 
committee hearings, we heard testimony 
on this subject, and the subcommittee re- 
stored the entire amount of approxi- 
mately $900,000. The figures now ap- 
pearing in the bill represent the action 
afterwards taken by the full committee, 
but it was the judgment of the subcom- 
mittee, consisting of the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Ecton], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], and other 
Senators, even the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. ROBERTSON I 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That the $900,000, the 
amounts referred to by the Senator from 
Mississippi, should be restored. That 
was the action of the subcommittee. 


Mr. STENNIS. I certainly appreciate 
the contribution of the Senator from 
New Mexico in setting forth those facts. 

Mr. President, when a minute exam- 
ination is made of this program and it 
is observed how sound and how far- 
reaching it is, one cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by the fact that it requires such 
a small sum of money. 

If the Senate will indulge me for a 
moment, I should like to refer briefly 
to an experience I had in Vicksburg, 
Miss., last fall, where the home demon- 
stration agent had 28 farm-community 
leaders, who were ladies, present for a 
conference. After the program was con- 
cluded, I was approached by a number 
of ladies who live within the limits of 
that fine city, who said, “We want a pro- 
gram in this kind of work to extend to 
those of us who live in the town; and 
not only to us, but also to our children.” 
The distributive education for which 
these small sums are asked is a part of, 
or an extension of the very fine voca- 
tional agricultural education program. 

Let me make this point, Mr. President. 
We are appropriating and, I think, right- 
fully, many hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars to extend technical assistance 
throughout the world. I consider that 
to be one of the soundest programs we 
have, so long as we do not put too much 
money into it. But this item, Mr. Pres- 
ident, covers a mere fragmentary pro- 
gram for extension of technical assist- 
ance to our own boys and girls. As the 
chairman of the subcommittee has said, 
it comes before the Senate with a unani- 
mous report from the subcommittee. I 
submit that the only trouble with this 
program is that it is too small. 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall be very happy 
to yield to the Senator from Montana, 

Mr. ECTON. I should like to say, Mr. 
President, that I wholeheartedly agree 
with the remarks made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi. Those 
of us who worked on the subcommittee 
realized the valuable work which has 
been accomplished through vocational 
education. We would have recommend- 
ed a greater sum to the full committee, 
but we realized that all Members of the 
Senate are vitally interested in these 
programs and know how they operate 
in their own communities and States. 

I am happy that the Senator from 
Mississippi has suggested this very mod- 
est increase, as it appears to me, and I 
shall be happy to support it. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, I greatly 
appreciate the very fine remarks of the 
Senator from Montana who has been 
familiar with the program from the be- 
ginning. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, because, 
while it is said that it involves only a 
small sum of money, $445,000, it is, in 
effect, Federal aid to education, There 
can be no doubt about that. 

Let us look at what Mr. McGrath said, 
“which will be found at the bottom of 
page 306 of the hearings on this bill: 

Mr. Chairman, we have some evidence to 
show that the cut in distributive education 
was responsible for the stopping of some pro- 
grams in local communities in the distribu- 
tive education field. What happened was 


that the communities in which there is a 
good deal of money were able to carry some 
of these programs on their own appropria- 
tions. 

On the other hand, some communities 
were not able to do this and those com- 
munities are often those in which this kind 
of service is most needed. In those com- 
munities they had to drop the distributive 
education courses. 


Mr. President, the money does not all 
go to training along agricultural lines. 
It goes to train people for work in gro- 
cery stores, behind the soda fountains 
in drug stores, and in various large es- 
tablishments. Thus, it happens that by 
means of this educational process, large 
merchandising firms do not have to train 
their employees. The money is appro- 
priated to high schools in order that 
they may do the training. Therefore, 
the Government is taking over that 
burden. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FERGUSON, I shall be happy to 
yield. 

Mr.STENNIS. Does the Senator from 
Michigan think that this small amount 
of money is sufficient to blanket the 
United States and train department- 
store employees? Is that the Senator's 
argument? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am saying what 
the record shows. 

Page 79 of the side slips set forth that 
grants to the States for distributive edu- 
cation have stimulated the development 
of vocational courses for trades person- 
nel and have enabled an estimated half 
million youths to earn while they learn. 

It is an educational process. It should 
be carried out in the schools, but not 
with Federal money. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. What is wrong with it 
n conjunction with the American way of 

fe? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Nothing, except 
that we are appropriating money from 
the Federal Treasury. Iam not opposed 
to education, of course; I believe in edu- 
cation, but I do not want to appropriate 
Federal money for educational purposes. 
It is a matter of principle with me. We 
are asked to appropriate $445,000 and 
grant it to schools for a particular kind 
of education. I say that the kind of edu- 
cation it provides for should be sup- 
ported by the States. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Last year there ap- 
peared before the committee a little girl 
from Rome, Ga., and a child of 15 years 
of age from somewhere in West Virginia. 
They were ordinary everyday run-of- 
the-mine Americans trying to get from 
their Government the equality of oppor- 
tunity about which we love to talk. Be- 
cause we try to spend $450,000 on this 
particular item, complaint is made. I 
do not think there is anything wrong 
with it when we think about the Consti- 
tution and realize that all men are cre- 
ated equal and everyone should have 
equality of opportunity. I do not think 
we should object to giving the children 
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of West Virginia, Georgia, or any other 
State of the Union what the Constitu- 
tion guarantees. What are we appropri- 
ating for great corporations in order 
that they may make ammunition with 
which to destroy people? I never heard 
the Senator from Michigan objecting to 
appropriations of millions of dollars to 
enable large corporations to construct 
armaments and munitions of war which 
are used to destroy human beings. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
believe in Federal aid to education? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I will answer the Sen- 
ator’s question. When we ask a boy 
from Michigan, or New Mexico, or Vir- 
ginia, or North Carolina to come for- 
ward, and we say to him, “You will be 
sent to Korea; you are going to be 
trained; your only decoration may be a 
white cross,” I believe it is the duty of 
the Government to educate him. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Then the Senator 
does believe in Federal aid to education. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Les. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
believe that all our people should be edu- 
cated through Federal funds? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Not necessarily through 
Federal funds, but I think we have a 
responsibility. Let me remind the Sena- 
tor from Michigan that more than 
6,000,000 loyal, good, patriotic American 
boys, who were willing to make the su- 
preme sacrifice, if necessary, failed to 
meet the requisite qualifications and 
could not serve their country during the 
last war. I think it is at least the duty 
of the Government to prepare them. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
New Mexico has a right to believe in Fed- 
eral aid to education. The Senator from 
Michigan does not believe in Federal aid 
to education, and, therefore, he is op- 
posing it. This fund is different from 
some of the other funds. I am familiar 
with the George-Barden Act. Some of 
the funds go to those outside the schools, 
but this money is put into high schools 
as part of an educational fund, and 
therefore it is Federal aid to education. 
Yes; there is a small amount of money 
involved, but once we start on this road 
we are adopting the philosophy of the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee who believes that we should go 
the whole way in Federal aid to educa- 
tion. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Wait a minute. I be- 
lieve the Government was created for 
all of us, not for only a few automobile 
manufacturers in Michigan. I believe 
that a child in South Carolina, a child 
in Georgia, yes, a child in Michigan, is 
entitled to as many benefits from Gov- 
ernment as is the manufacturer of auto- 
mobiles. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I do not know how 
automobile manufacturers got into this 
discussion. I fail to see any relevancy 
in the suggestion as to them. This 
amendment would mean the beginning 
of a movement to train sales people for 
stores and merchandising establish- 
ments. I hope the Senate will not in- 
crease the amount. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that under all circumstances the 
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Federal Government should never con- 
tribute any aid for education, especially 
in a situation such as now confronts us, 
with the country lacking hundreds of 
thousands of schools? There are chil- 
dren in Washington, D. C., who cannot 
go to school all day because facilities 
are lacking. It seems to me there ought 
to be some assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government to enable children to 
have an opportunity to be educated. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I agree that they 
ought to be educated, and there is means 
available for that purpose at the present 
time. Education should be handled at 
the local level. It is a matter of State 
rights. It is a matter of the States con- 
trolling the education of the youth of 
America. I do not want to see the con- 
trol of education transferred to Wash- 
ington, I do not want to see a time come 
when teachers in the schools will have to 
come to Washington to lobby for funds. 

I have been a school teacher in my 
time. I taught in the public schools, 
and I was the principal of a school. So 
I think I know something about the edu- 
cational system and educational prob- 
lems. I hope and pray that we will re- 
tain control of our educational system 
back home, and not transfer it to Wash- 
ington, to be supported from the Public 
Treasury as a Federal project. That is 
how I feel about the matter. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator from Michigan take the posi- 
tion that he is opposed to all vocational 
education if the Federal Government 
makes any contribution whatsoever to 
it? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; but this money 
would go to the schools and would, there- 
fore, be direct aid to public education. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Does not the Senator 
from Michigan know that, except as to 
administrative costs, all the funds would 
be paid to local schools and would be used 
by them along with their own funds and 
funds from the States? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I did not know the 
funds were to go to public schools. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. They would go to the 
schools, and there are no administrative 
funds involved whatsoever. . 

Mr. FERGUSON. A part would go di- 
rectly to the schools, and I am opposed to 
it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It would all go to the 
schools. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should like 
to point out a paragraph in the commit- 
tee report, which refers to the recom- 
mendation in the bill, and which reads 
as follows: 

This recommendation would provide 
$455,000 for vocational education in distribu- 
tive occupations, a decrease of $445,000 from 
the budget estimate and a like decrease from 
the 1952 appropriation, but only 25 percent 
of the amount available in prior years, and 
only 18 percent of the amount authorized 


for this purpose in the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1946. 


Mr. President, the able Senator from 
Mississippi has made a very fine state- 
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ment, and I hope sympathetic considera- 
tion will be given to this proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I feel I 
should say a word before a vote is taken 
on this amendment. There is so much 
apprehension about vocational training 
and education that I wish the American 
people could have before them today a 
plain chart showing what the United 
States has contributed to vocational and 
technical training in all the countries of 
the globe. It exceeds all we are doing 
for our own children. 

Less than 50 percent of our children 
now have access to vocational and tech- 
nical training that will really be of serv- 
ice to them and to the Nation. Every 
other country on earth, including Russia, 
is rapidly increasing its vocational train- 
ing. We would be very shortsighted if 
we denied a small item of $445,000, which 
only restores the amount to what it was 
in 1951, and to the amount recommended 
by the Bureau of the Budget. The 
budget has never recommended more 
than about two-thirds of what has been 
authorized. Our schools cannot be oper- 
ated by whittling away the small appro- 
priations they receive from Congress, 
which, of course, must be matched. 

I hope very much that the Senate will 
adopt the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STENNIS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. JoHNson] be associated 
with me as an author of the amendment 
just agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment for my- 
self, the Senator from New Hampshire 
Mr. BRIDGES], and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp]. In effect, it is the 
same kind of amendment that was placed 
in the Treasury and Post Office appro- 
priation bill. It proposes a limitation of 
90 percent of the amount of the budget 
estimates for the following items: For 
travel of personnel, for personal services 
of personnel above basic rates—that is, 
for overtime—or for transportation of 
things other than mail. 

The amendment does not apply to ap- 
propriations for six items, the items 
which were excepted from the so-called 
10-percent amendment which has been 
previously offered. 

I hope the amendment will be agreed 
to. It is the same as the amendment 
made to the previous bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I am 
willing to accept the amendment offered 
by the senior Senator from Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 42, 
after line 16, it is proposed to insert: 

Sec. 707. (a) No appropriation or author- 
ization contained in this act shall be avail- 
able to pay— 

(1) for travel of personnel: 
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(2) For personal services of personnel 
above basic rates; or 

(3) for transportation of things (other 
than mail); 
more than 90 percent of the amount which 
the budget estimates heretofore submitted 
in connection with such estimates hereto- 
fore submitted in connection with such ap- 
propriation or authorization contemplated 
would be expended therefrom for such pur- 
poses, respectively; and the total amount of 
each appropriation, any part of which is 
available for any such purpose, is hereby 
reduced by an amount equal to 10 percent 
of the amount requested in such budget es- 
timates for such purpose. 

(b) This section shall not apply to ap- 
propriations for— 

(1) activities for hospitals, dispensaries, 
clinics, or quarantine stations; 

(2) food and drug administration; 

(3) educational institutions; 

(4) National Institutes of Health, Nation- 
al Cancer Institute, mental health activi- 
ties, National Heart Institute, and dental 
health activities; 

(5) activities paid wholly from trust 
funds, or funds derived by transfer from 
trust accounts, or to employees paid from 
appropriations of, or measured by, receipts; 
and 

(6) National Mediation Board. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ac- 
cept the amendment. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the author of the amendment 
if it applies to the narcotic sanitariums 
of the Public Health Institute at Lex- 
ington, Ky., and Fort Worth, Tex. 

Mr. FERGUSON. They are excepted 
under the hospital provision. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. They are special ex- 
emptions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Fercuson] for himself, the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces], and the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr, Byrp]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to insert after section 706 the following 
new section: 

Src. 707. The Secretary of Labor hereafter 
is authorized without regard to section 505 
of the Classification Act of 1949 to place the 
position of Director, Office of Budget and 
Management, in grade GS-17 in the General 
Schedule established by the Classification 
Act of 1949 so long as the position is held hy 
the present incumbent. 

The Administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency hereafter is authorized without re- 
gard to section 505 of the Classification Act 
of 1949 to place the position of Director, 
Budget and Finance, in grade GS-17 in the 
General Schedule established by the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949 so long as the position is 
held by the present incumbent. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New Mexico wish to be 
recognized? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I have no comment to 
make on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. CHAVEZ]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 10, at 
the end of line 20, it is proposed to insert 
the following: 

For the construction of a building or 
buildings to accommodate approximately 25 
additional children, $90,000: Provided, how- 
ever, the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia enter into contract with Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf for education of all 
resident deaf children of the District of 
Columbia. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I think 
my proposed amendment needs perhaps 
only a word of explanation. On April 18 
the Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
was advised by the Board of Education of 
the District of Columbia that the Board 
had requested of the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia that, beginning 
with the school year 1952-53, all resident 
deaf children of the District be admitted 
to the Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 
At the present time only white children 
are admitted from the District of Colum- 
bia to the Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf. If this amendment should become 
effective, about 25 additional children 
would need facilities at the Colum- 
bia Institution for the Deaf. The appro- 
priation proposed by the amendment is 
merely to provide for the building, to 
fulfill the need should the agreement be 
entered into by the Commissioners. If 
the Commissioners should not enter into 
the agreement, of course, the building 
would not be necessary, and the funds 
would not be used. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, of 
course this amendment if agreed to, will 
be in conference. I believe that there is 
plenty of merit in the amendment, and 
Iam willing to accept it, if that is agree- 
able to the Senate, and take it to confer- 
ence, 

Mr. FREAR. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico very much. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. FREAR]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. FER- 
Guson] and myself I offer the amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to 
have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Virginia for himself and the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 39, 
between lines 8 and 9, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

Sec. 702. (b) No part of the money ap- 
propriated by this act to any department, 
agency, or corporation or made available 
for expenditure by any department, agency, 
or corporation which is in excess of 75 per- 
cent of the amount required to pay the 
compensation of all persons the budget 
estimates for personal services, heretofore 
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submitted to the Congress for the fiscal year 
1953 contemplated would be employed by 
such department, agency, or corporation dur- 
ing such fiscal year in the performance of— 

(1) functions performed by a person desig- 
nated as an information specialist, informa- 
tion and editorial specialist, publications and 
information coordinator, press relations of- 
ficer or counsel, photographer, radio expert, 
television expert, motion picture expert, or 
publicity expert, or designated by any similar 
title, or 

(2) functions performed by persons who 
assist persons performing the functions de- 
scribed in (1) in drafting, preparing, editing, 
typing, duplicating, or disseminating public 
information publications or releases, radio 
or television scripts, magazine articles, pho- 
tographs, motion pictures, and similar ma- 
terial, 
shall be available to pay the compensation 
of persons performing the functions de- 
scribed in (1) or (2). 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, last year 
when we were considering a similar bill 
the Senator from Virginia proposed this 
amendment, which was adopted by the 
Senate and taken to conference. The 
chairman of the subcommittee is will- 
ing now to accept the amendment. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to say that this amendment would 
reduce the publicity and propaganda 
costs of the Government by 25 percent. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recor at this 
point as a part of my remarks a state- 
ment in explanation of the amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD IN CONNECTION 
WITH AMENDMENT TO LABOR-FEDERAL SE- 
CURITY APPROPRIATION BILL WHICH WovuLp 
REDUCE BY 25 PERCENT FUNDS RECOMMENDED 
FOR PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


The purpose of this amendment is to cor- 
rect one of the worst abuses in the Federal 
service—that is the exploitation of facili- 
ties to disseminate public information for 
publicity and propaganda purposes. 

The effect of the amendment would be to 
limit expenditure of funds appropriated 
in this act for personal service to 75 percent 
of the amount requested by the President 
in his budget estimates to pay employees 
whose functions are those of publicity ex- 
perts, their assistants, and those engaged in 
related supporting activities such as typing, 
mimeographing, mailing, and so forth. 

Any reduction in personal service funds 
resulting from this amendment could, of 
course, be applied to the requirements of 
other amendments to the bill reducing per- 
sonal service funds. 

Notwithstanding the fact that, by act of 
Congress, it has been illegal since 1913 for 
any Government agency to employ publicity 
experts unless appropriations are specifical- 
ly made for that purpose, virtually every 
agency of the Government is now employing 
such people. In some instances they are 
called by some other name. I do not con- 
tend that this amendment will cure the 
evil, but it will be another step in that di- 
rection. 

An identical amendment was adopted and 
incorporated in nearly all of the appropria- 
tion bills last year. This amendment does 
not extend last year’s reductions because it 
is based on this year’s budget recommenda- 
tions by the President. As nearly as can be 
determined from the appendix to the budget, 
the agencies included in the pending bill 
last year employed 121 publicity experts, 
and the President is now recommending 
for next year a total of 117. The salaries 
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of these 117 people are estimated at nearly 
$1,000,000. When the salaries of the un- 
identifiable assistants and incidental costs 
and expenses are added, the sum will easily 
double and probably treble. This amend- 
ment would reduce the requested funds for 
personal service used to employ these peo- 
ple by 25 percent. 

Iserve notice at this time that this amend- 
ment will be offered to each of the appro- 
priation bills as they come before the Sen- 
ate. 

If the amendment is administered in ac- 
cordance with its intent it will in some 
measure eliminate abuse in the form of 
propagandizement of political figures, and 
political programs such as the Ewing medi- 
cal plan and the Brannan farm plan. 

This is not a new problem. As far as I 
have been able to find, it was summed up 
on pages 4409 and 4410 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of September 6, 1913, with the lan- 
guage that: 

“No persons should be employed as a press 
agent by a Government agency to extoll his 
boss or to advertise the work of the depart- 
ment, but we ought to have men in the vari- 
ous departments to make available facts 
about the work of these departments to the 
public.” 

In 1937, the Brookings Institution, in a 
report for the Senate Select Committee To 
Investigate Executive Agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, said: 

“Notwithstanding the fact that the em- 
ployment of publicity experts is forbidden by 
the act of October 22, 1913 (38 Stat. L. 208, 
212), unless funds are specifically appropri- 
ated for that purpose, publicity agents are 
nevertheless appointed under other designa- 
tions, and one of the results has been an 
increasing flood of press releases produced by 
the process method.” 

Later, in 1947, the House committee head- 
ed by Representative Harness said: 

“It is a duty of representative govern- 
ment to keep the people fully and accurately 
informed. Administrative officials at policy- 
making levels are and should be entirely 
free to express their views and discuss policy 
on any issue. But beyond the regular news 
channels no agency properly may go. The 
information services of the administrative 
agencies may not lawfully use public funds 
to promote new projects, to influence legisla- 
tion, or to mold public opinion for or against 
any legislative proposal. * * The sole 
legal function of Federal information service 
is to issue factual, objective, and studiously 
unbiased information, 

“Unfortunately, the law is being violated 
repeatedly by numerous administrative 
agencies. In hundreds of ways, some devi- 
ous, some blatant. Federal officials and em- 
ployees are ignoring or flouting section 201 
of title 18 of the Criminal Code, often for 
the deliberate purpose of fostering sentiment 
and support for administration policies and 
programs. 

“The issue is far broader than the merits 
of any particular piece of legislation. The 
record reveals clearly the manner in which 
Government lobbyists operate on the Federal 
payroll, how they are always at work to ex- 
pand their fields of interest, to perpetuate 
themselves in office, and to impose their 
ideas and systems upon the American people 
by organized propaganda paid for entirely by 
the diversion of public funds from their true 
purposes to the secret purposes of top bu- 
reaucrats and planners.” 

Then the Hoover Commission task force 
said: 

“Every agency of the Government main- 
tains its public relations staff. Every agency 
issues printed matter in great or small vol- 
ume every year for public distribution. 
Printing costs on Government literature ap- 
proach $50,000,000 a year, and the mailing 
costs computed at regular postage rates add 
$40,000,000 a year.” 
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“Staff salaries in publicity functions were 
tabulated by the Bureau of the Budget for 
fiscal year 1948 at $13,000,000, but this figure 
does not include editorial and research ex- 
penses in the preparation of Government in- 
telligence. The Budget Bureau's itemiza- 
tion begins with preparations of the press 
release, radio continuity, or motion-picture 
scripts. The research and testing behind 
the press release are not charged to the pub- 
licity function, but rather to the routine 
administrative expenses of the department.” 

“In many cases public-relations work is 
concealed entirely from routine accounting 
review, principally by the device of carrying 
publicity operatives on the roll as super- 
visors, administrative assistants, or techni- 
cal experts.” 

From the Budget and from Civil Service 
records it is still virtually impossible to de- 
termine how many people on the Federal 
payroll are engaged in information, pub- 
licity and propaganda work. The Civil Serv- 
ice Commission admits that on one occasion 
it positively identified more than 4,000. The 
number actually is probably several times 
that total. 7 

But personal service is not all that is in- 
volved. The ultimate costs include dupli- 
cating equipment, materials, and the cost of 
mailing, which in itself becomes a factor in 
the postal deficit, 

It is estimated in the budget document 
that penalty mail by executive agencies in 
the coming year will total 1,375,000,000 
pieces. How much of this is publicity and 
propaganda, nobody knows. 

The Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures sampled 
material printed and otherwise duplicated 
by Government agencies for public dissemi- 
nation. In 2 months Government publica- 
tions mimeographed and otherwise proc- 
essed—outside of the Government Printing 
Office—were received at the rate of a file case 
full a week. By actual count, 2,226 separate 
pieces were received in the mails of a Sat- 
urday and the following Monday mornings. 

As we mentioned in connection with this 
amendment before, last year’s samples of 
useless, nonessential stuff ground out by 
Government publicity mills included: 

A pamphlet called Filipino Women—Their 
Role in the Progress of their Nation, pub- 
lished by the Labor Department. 

Raccoons of North and Middle America, 
North American Fauna No. 60, published by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, Department 
of the Interior. 

And then there was that little gem: 

“ECA's Dilemma—Can Elephants and Wa- 
ter Buffaloes Outwork Machinery,” published 
by the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion. This was a little article about 5-day 
weeks for elephants working in Burma 
wherein ECA found that elephants do not 
like to work in the hot sun, that they should 
be sent to a rest camp in March and April, 
and that they should be given 2 weeks vaca- 
tion in October. 

It seems that the torrent of nonessential 
Government publicity never ceases. 

On November 5, 1951, Mary Taylor, Direc- 
tor, Division of Reports, Children’s Bureau, 
Federal Security. Agency (the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency is covered in this bill), wrote 
what appears to be a form letter to all news- 
papers publishing a Sunday edition. Mr. 
John H. Colburn, managing editor of the 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, received 
one of Miss Taylor’s letters, and in it she 
inquired: “Would you be interested in a 
weekly column by the Bureau?” 

The letter enclosed four sample columns, 
The first sentence of one of them read: 
“How many ‘latch-key’ children are there 
in the Nation?” The second one appeared 
to have for its purpose the promotion of 
fluoridated water supplies. The third took 
as its theme a story which had appeared in 
the Times-Dispatch about a little boy who 
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wouldn't go to school because his fear of 
war had become an unbalancing obsession. 
The fourth column was on a subject which 
I hesitate to mention for publication in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I quote Mr. Colburn's brief and to the 
point reply to Miss Taylor in full: “I have 
yours of November 5 inquiring about our 
interest in a column by Dr. Martha Eliot. 

“Tam (1) absolutely not interested in any 
column written by a Federal employee; and 
(2) I do not believe that any employee 
should take the time to prepare such ma- 
terial. From my own experience I know it 
is a full time job for someone to do the ap- 
propriate research and writing if they are 
to be done well.” 

I submit that if Dr. Eliot or Miss Taylor 
are taking time to write these columns, they 
don’t have enough to do in their official ca- 
pacity. If they are not writing them, then 
they have ghosts, This amendment would 
reduce the ghosts by 25 percent. 

And then there is the formal News Round- 
up by the Mutual Security Agency which, 
in its Bulletin No. 3 of January 21, 1952, 
treats the subject Shrimp Boats Are Com- 
ing. 

This story, under a Copenhagen, Denmark, 
date line, says, “A shrimp hasn't got a chance 
in Denmark these days. But then,” it con- 
tinues, “herring and cod share the same fate 
since Danish fishermen started using a 
United States supersonic fish-detector made 
available by the Marshall plan.” 

The story then goes on at some length 
about north European marine life in a kind 
of sophcmoric writing that any high-school 
journalism student would be ashamed to ad- 
mit. How much we are paying for this jour- 
nalism tripe I don’t know. But whatever it 
is, the price is too high. 

And then there was the case of Mr. Eu- 
gene G. Balland, a World War I veteran, now 
an insurance broker in Baltimore, to whom 
the Army persisted in sending beautiful 
color prints and calendars and other publica- 
tions urging him to join the Army and 
see the world. It later developed that the 
recruiting sergeant in Baltimore had served 
with Mr. Balland in France back in 1917. 

These are a few examples of where some 
of our deficit-financed Federal expenditures 
are going. 

It is no wonder that other Senators and I 
are receiving numerous complaints about 
the stuff which is being received by citizens 
all over the country about the uselessness 
and bulk of vast amounts of Government 
publications coming to them through the 
mail. 

I have received letters, and I assume other 
Senators have, too, saying, “For God’s sake, 
stop sending all this mail.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] for himself and the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Montana will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 9, 
line 13, after the word “Division”, it is 
proposed to strike out “$7,639,139” and 
insert in lieu thereof 88,426,000.“ 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, this 
amendment is necessary in order that 
the provisions of the Walsh-Healey Act 
may be properly enforced. The Walsh- 
Healey Act was enacted many years ago 
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for the purpose of maintaining a better 
standard of wages in activities resulting 
from Government contracts. The act 
provided for the payment of prevailing 
wages; it also required employers to be 
guided by the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
which provided for a minimum hourly 
wage of 75 cents. These wage standards 
were required to be maintained in con- 
nection with all Government contracts, 

It seems that the House, in considering 
this bill, omitted the amount necessary 
to carry on effectively the activities of 
the Wage and Hour Division, because it 
was laboring under the misapprehen- 
sion that the President intended to sus- 
pend the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act. Of course, no such thing occurred, 
and it is necessary now to provide this 
amount in this bill in order that the pur- 
pose of the law may be fulfilled. 

At the hearing Mr. William R. Mc- 
Comb, Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Divisions of 
the United States Department of Labor, 
appeared and submitted a statement, 
which reads in part as follows: 

The need for increasing attention to the 
Walsh-Healey phase of the investigation pro- 
gram stems from the increasing volume of 
public contracts being awarded under the 
mobilization program and the responsibility 
recently placed on the Division for more 
timely assignment and completion of investi- 
gation activity, as a result of a recent court 
decision. The number of public-contract 
awards has increased from the rate of 2,800 
per month in June 1950 to the monthly rate 
of 6,600 in January 1952. 


So it seems apparent that the funds 
should be provided in this appropriation 
bill for the purpose indicated, 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I won- 
der if the Senator from Montana will 
permit me to give hita a few figures, in 
order that the understanding of Mem- 
bers of the Senate may be clarified. 

Mr. MURRAY, Certainly. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Last year the appro- 
priation was $8,521,500. The estimate 
for 1953 was $8,426,000. The House 
committee allowed $8,400,000, but on the 
floor of the House the amount was re- 
duced to $7,639,139. 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Our subcommittee rec- 
ommended $8,000,000, which was still 
$400,000 less than the House committee 
figure, and $426,000 less than the budget 
figure. 

Notwithstanding that fact, the full 
committee agreed with the figures which 
were placed in the bill on the floor of the 
House. 

I firmly believe that the budget figures 
were not out of order, when we compare 
the item with what was appropriated 
last year, and when we consider the im- 
pact of the work of the agency at the 
moment. 

Mr. MURRAY. The Senator is cor- 


rect. I hope the amendment will be 
adopted. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senate will not add to this 
appropriation. This is an appropriation 
of more than $7,500,000. The number of 


employees allowed to this particular 
agency is 1,428. It is not satisfied with 
that number of employees. 

We have price controls and many other 
controls. In connection with Govern- 
ment contracts alone, this agency wants 
1,579 employees. We do not need all 
those employees in the various offices and 
factories. The unions watch wages and 
controls. The Government of the United 
States has a check on the subject, and I 
believe that the functions of the agency 
can be performed with the 1,428 em- 
ployees which were allowed by the House, 
and that we ought to go along with the 
figure of the House and of the Senate 
committee. 


Mr. MURRAY. A moment ago I called” 


attention to the great increase in con- 
tracts of this character, because of prep- 
aration for war. There has been a great 
increase in such contracts—from 2,800 
in June 1950, to a monthly rate of 6,600 
in June 1952. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Is it not also correct 
to say that we try to reason such ques- 
tions as this from the standpoint of local 
organization, and that this provision af- 
fects everyone who labors? 

Mr. MURRAY. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It applies whether 
workers belong to a union or do not be- 
long to a union. 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. It is 
not a union matter at all. As a matter 
of fact most of these contracts do not 
involve a union. The act was passed for 
that reason in the first place, because 
there was no protection afforded to 
workers under the contracts let by the 
Government because they did not belong 
toaunion. It was necessary to establish 
at least a minimum hourly wage for 
them. That is exactly what the act in- 
tended to do. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray] 
has intimated that one of the reasons 
for asking for the increase in this appro- 
priation has come about as a result of 
the Korean war. Of course the Presi- 
dent, the head of the Senator’s 
party, does not recognize it as a war, 
He calls it a police action. I agree with 
the Senator from Montana that it is a 
war, that it is a very vigorously fought 
war, and a very hard and bitter war. 
We know that it is costing many lives 
and is causing many casualties every 
day. 

During the last war, World War II, the 
Bureau went through 1942, 1943, 1944, 
and 1945 with a low appropriation of 
$5,165,961 and a high appropriation of 
$6,473,145. World War II was a major 
conflict and the Korean war is referred 
to by the administration as a police 
action. Of course, I know that it is a 
hard, bitter war, although it is being 
fought on a smaller scale. However, I 
do not see why we should increase the 
amount of money for this item. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it not correct to 
say that Mr. Lovett at one time testified 
that all contracts were being screened 
and every effort was being made to de- 
termine, before a contract was let, 
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whether decent and proper wages were 
paid and whether there was a full com- 
pliance with the two acts before a con- 
tract was let? 

Mr. BRIDGES. That is correct. 

Mr, FERGUSON. Therefore the Gov- 
ernment checks at that point. It would 
seem to me, therefore, that 1,400 em- 
ployees would be sufficient with which 
to make the necessary checks. 

Mr. BRIDGES. If it cannot be done 
with 1,400 employees the Bureau should 
fold up and close shop. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. MURRAY. In the first 6 months 
of this fiscal year almost 60 percent of 
the plants investigated were found to be 
in some way in violation of the act, and 
approximately 83 percent of the investi- 
gations had to do with the child labor 
phases of the act. 

It seems to me that this law, which has 
been on the statute books for 15 years, 
has served a very valuable purpose. It 
has raised the income of the lowest paid 
workers and it has promoted the welfare 
of millions of workers who do not belong 
to unions and cannot otherwise get pro- 
tection. It is necessary that a law of 
this kind should be properly enforced in 
order to protect people working on Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. Mr. President, may we 
have a vote on the amendment? 

Mr. BRIDGES. So far as the Senator 
from New Hampshire is concerned this 
agency does not need more employees 
than it had during World War II. We 
do not want its employees to be travel- 
ing around and perhaps even get into 
filling stations. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from New Hampshire 
says the inspectors may get into filling 
stations, They are already in the filling 
stations. They are going into small fill- 
ing stations and saying to the individual 
station owner, “You are subject to this 
act. We are going to take jurisdiction, 
and we are going to prosecute you if you 
do not live up to our rules and regula- 
tions.” So I say to the Senator from 
New Hampshire that it is not a question 
of their getting in there. They are al- 
ready in there. If we raised the appro- 
priation and gave them a few more 
“house mothers” there is no telling where 
they might go from the filling stations. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I thank the Senator 
from Texas, I was using filling stations 
as a figure of speech. I did not realize 
that they were actually in the filling sta- 
tions already. So far as I am concerned 
I do not want snoopers going all over the 
country. Of course, I do not want to 
break down the enforcement of any law 
in any way, but certainly I do not think 
that we will accomplish anything in this 
way. Iam not in favor of increasing the 
appropriation. I believe the amount in- 
volved is sufficient to do the job effec- 
tively. Perhaps we can even cut the 
1,400 employees. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I wish to say, based 
On our experience, that I thoroughly 
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agree with the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. To enlarge the amount would 
represent an unnecessary expenditure of 
public funds and cause additional annoy- 
ance to legitimate business. I hope the 
amendment will be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to withdraw my 
suggestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the suggestion of the ab- 
sence of a quorum is withdrawn. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be offered, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 7151) was read the 
third time and passed. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, request a conference thereon with 
the House of Representatives, and that 
the Chair appoint conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. CHAVEZ, 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. HILL, Mr. KILGORE, Mr. 
ROBERTSON, Mr. THYE, Mr. KNOWLAND, 
and Mr. Ecton conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CLE- 
MENTs in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate a message from the President of the 
United States submitting the nomination 
of Albert F. Nufer, of New York, a for- 
eign service officer of class of career 
minister, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary to Argentina, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


CONFIRMATION OF NOMINATION 
OF CHAPLAIN IVAN LOVERIDGE 
BENNETT 
Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, from 

the Armed Services Committee I report 

favorably the nomination of Chaplain 

Ivan Loveridge Bennett, now a colonel 

in the Chaplain Corps of the Army, to be 

Chief of Chaplains, United States Army, 

with the rank of major general, Colo- 
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years of age. Since the statutory retire- 
ment age for colonels is 60 years, Colonel 
Bennett will be forced to retire if his 
nomination is not confirmed during the 
current month. Since there may not 
be an opportunity to consider this nomi- 
nation tomorrow I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate confirm this nomi- 
nation and that the President be notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed; and the President 
will be notified. 

If there be no further reports of com- 

mittees, the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar will be stated. 
Nr. JOHNSON of Texas. By agree- 
ment with the distinguished minority 
leader I ask that the first nomination to 
be stated be that in the Atomic Energy 
Commission, under new reports. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Thomas F. Murray, of New York, 
to be a member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed, 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Public Health 
Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
Public Health Service are confirmed en 
bloc. 

Without objection, the President will 
be notified immediately of all confirma- 
tions of today. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will return to the 
consideration of legislative business. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous censent that the 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum 
may be withdrawn, and that the order 
for the call of the roll may be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF MUTUAL SECURITY 
ACT—LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if I may have the attention of the 
minority leader, I should like to say that 
on yesterday the majority leader gave 
notice that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations would report the mutual se- 
curity bill this week, and he obtained 
unanimous consent that the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee be authorized during 
any recess of the Senate this week to 
report an original bill extending the 
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Mutual Security Act. It is the inten- 
tion of the majority to schedule that 
measure for debate on next Monday. 

However, it was understood that there 
was a possibility, after the Senate has 
proceeded to the consideration of that 
measure, that a motion to refer the bill 
to the Armed Services Committee might 
be made. 

After discussing this matter with the 
acting chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, the senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD], and the ranking mi- 
nority meinber of that committee, the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bros], it was decided that we would 
try to proceed with the consideration of 
that measure in the Senate without the 
making of a motion to refer the bill to 
the Armed Services Committee, but with 
the understanding that the failure to 
make such a motion would not be con- 
sidered as setting a precedent for the 
future. 

Therefore, Mr. President, in view of 
the fact that the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee has had this measure before it 
for several weeks, in view of the fact 
that each individual Senator has had an 
opportunity to study the measure, and 
in view of the fact that the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee has made material re- 
visions in the measure, it is not intended, 
so far as I understand, to move to refer 
the bill to the Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield at this 
point? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am glad 
to yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. When the bill extend- 
ing the Mutual Security Act was intro- 
duced, the principal part of the bill, as 
the acting majority leader well knows, 
was for military purposes. So there was 
no question but that the bill should have 
been referred to the Foreign Relations 
Committee and to the Armed Services 
Committee, acting jointly. However, for 
some reason that action was not taken; 
and the bill was referred to the Foreign 
Relations Committee alone, 

The Foreign Relations Committee now 
has had the bill before it for a long 
time. It was the intention of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL], at the unanimous instruction 
of the entire Armed Services Committee, 
to move that the bill be referred to the 
Armed Services Committee after it was 
reported by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

Now that the junior Senator from 
Texas, the acting majority leader, has 
so ably and so clearly stated that at the 
moment, at least, it is thought that no 
motion to refer the bill to the Armed 
Services Committee will be made, I wish 
it distinctly understood, not only as a 
member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, but also as minority leader, that the 
bill should have been referred to the 
Armed Services Committee as well as to 
the Foreign Relations Committee. In 
fact, if the bill had been referred to only 
one committee, it should have been re- 
ferred to the Armed Services Committee. 

So I do not wish it to be considered, 
not even by any remote stretch of the 
imagination, that a precedent will be 
established if we fail to move that the 
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bill be referred to the Armed Services 
Committee. 

Iam very happy that the distinguished 
junior Senator from Texas, the acting 
majority leader, has made the statement 
he has just made. I wish to confirm 
what he has said. I also wish to leave 
the Recorp very clear, so that if this 
question arises again, it will be clearly 
understood that the failure of any Mem- 
ber of the Senate to make such a motion 
at this time does not in any way estab- 
lish a precedent in this connection. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I shall be 
glad to yield in a moment. 

Mr. President, I am very grateful to 
the minority leader. I wish to make it 
abundantly clear that we do not think 
we are establishing a precedent. The 
entire Armed Services Committee agreed 
that this measure should have been re- 
ferred to it. However, in view of the 
fact that we have had several weeks to 
consider the bill, and have spent several 
hours with General Gruenther in con- 
sidering it; in view of the fact that each 
individual Senator has had a chance to 
study the bill; and particularly in view 
of the fact that the Foreign Relations 
Committee has taken the action it has, 
and no member of the Armed Services 
Committee has indicated that a motion 
to refer the bill to the Armed Services 
Committee will be made, it is the inten- 
tion of the acting majority leader to have 
the Senate go over from today until 
Thursday next; on Thursday to have the 
calendar called, beginning at the point 
where the last calendar call was con- 
cluded; thereafter to have a motion made 
to make the bill extending the Mutual 
Security Act the unfinished business; 
and then to have an adjournment taken 
until Monday. On Monday we shall take 
up that bill. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask a question of the act- 
ing majority leader. If on Monday a 
motion is to be made to have the bill 
referred to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, would not it save time to have 
such a motion made now, and thus per- 
mit the matter to be considered in the 
interim, and avoid delaying considera- 
tion of the motion until next week? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Of course, 
such a motion will not be in order until 
the Senate proceeds to consider the bill. 
As yet, no report on the bill has been 
filed, and it is not likely that one will be 
filed before Thursday. 

So far as I understand, no member of 
the Armed Services Committee desires to 
make the motion to which the Senator 
from Idaho has referred. We have had 
this colloquy in order to give notice to 
any Member who might desire to make 
such a motion, or, if no Member desires 
to make such a motion, so that all Mem- 
bers of the Senate will understand what 
business will be before the Senate this 
week end next week. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. May I ask the dis- 
tinguished acting minority leader 


whether it is his intention to have the 
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Senate transact any additional business 
today, immediately following the matters 
he is discussing now? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I may say 
to my friend from Kansas that we have 
no plans other than that the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Wier] intends to submit a resolution 
and to make a motion to adjourn out of 
respect to the memory of a Member of 
the House from his State who has passed 
away. I hope, however, that the Senator 
will correct the Recorp. I want him to 
be generous, as he always is with the 
junior Senator from Texas, but I do not 
want him to thrust upon me the title 
of minority leader” this far in advance. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, My sincere apol- 
ogy to the acting majority leader of 
the Senate. I hope that some time later, 
farther down the line, I may properly 
make that kind of reference tohim. Mr. 
President, I understand the Senator from 
Texas has the floor. Will the Senator 
yield for a few remarks and an insertion 
in the Recorp? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Certainly. 
The Senator from Texas yields to the 
Senator from Kansas, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kansas. 


INHERENT POWERS OF THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. President, on 
yesterday there was much discussion on 
this floor about the inherent powers of 
the President in connection with his re- 
cent seizure of the steel plants. I was 
particularly interested in some of the— 
shall I say apologies or the excuses?— 
which were offered on the floor for the 
remarks which had been made by an 
Assistant United States Attorney Gen- 
eral in the course of his argument re- 
garding certain phases of the steel case 
before an eminent jurist in this city. 
Since there has been so much discussion 
by well-intentioned individuals about the 
so-called inherent powers of the Presi- 
dent, I ask that there be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks an editorial entitled “The Well- 
Intentioned Lion,” published in the Wall 
Street Journal of April 28, 1952. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue WELL-INTENTIONED LION 

The other day a lion broke out of his cage 
at Barnum & Bailey's Circus. 

He was, it was explained later, a well- 
intentioned lion with no desire to cause any- 
body any trouble. There was no danger un- 
less he got pushed into a corner and became 
panicky; only if he thought he had no other 
recourse than force would he use his in- 
herent power to maul anyone, 

Just the same, the people in the lion’s 
way disappeared with remarkable alacrity. 

The other day the President of the United 
States said at a press conference that the 
inherent power of his office was great enough 
to permit him to take over the Nation's 
newspapers or radio stations or, indeed, just 
about anything that the President thought 
Was necessary for the welfare of the country. 

The President, as he himself explained 
later, had no intention of taking over any 
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newspapers, radio stations, or anything else. 
Any suggestion that he had any desire to do 
so was, he said, a lot of hooey. The thought 
had never occurred to him and he had 
great difficulty imagining the Government 
taking over and running those industries. 

Nevertheless, the President reiterated his 
belief that the inherent power wis in the 
office, remarking—we suppose by way of re- 
assurance—that until an emergency arose a 
President cannot say specifically what he 
would or would not do. 

But we do not find it reassuring that the 
President should assume so much inherent 
power and yet neither we nor the President 
can know what he will do with it. 

The President, we are sure, had no inten- 
tion of mauling the farmers. It wasn’t until 
his OPA program in 1948 created such an 
emergency that there was no meat in the 
cities, it wasn't until he thought, he had no 
other recourse than force, that he consid- 
ered having the Government go out and seize 
livestock from the farmers. 

The President had no intention either of 
mauling the railroad workers. It wasn't un- 
til the Government’s handling of the rail- 
road dispute in 1946 created such an emer- 
gency that no trains moved at all, it wasn't 
until he thought he had no other recourse 
than force, that he asked Congress to send 
soldiers with bayonets to seize the persons 
of the railroad workers and compel them 
to work. 

The President had no intention of em- 
barking us upon a war; indeed, a few weeks 
before it started he and his administration 
had renounced any compelling interest in 
Korea, It wasn't until the foreign policy 
of Yalta and Potsdam had created such an 
emergency that he thought he had no other 
recourse than force that he suddenly decided 
to fight in Korea. 

The President had no intention of seizing 
the steel mills and the steel workers until 
his stabilization program had created such 
an emergency that he thought he had no 
other recourse than force. 

None of the great acts of power which 
the President has performed were done with 
long prior intention. Every one of them 
came upon sudden decision. They came 
because the President found himself backed 
into a corner, because the situation had been 
allowed to develop to the panicky point 
where the man in the corner could think of 
nothing to do except to lash about him with 
all the inherent power he could muster. 

The President has been in the past well- 
intentioned toward the farmers, the workers, 
General MacArthur, Newbold Morris, busi- 
ness, even toward Stalin—he was once “ 
old Joe” and like unto Tom Pendergast. Yet 
he has seized them, sacked them, mauled 
them all. He did not do it with forethought, 
He did it when he could think of nothing 
else to do. 

To revert to the well-intentioned lion, the 
people in his path were considerably re- 
lieved when he was once more in a position 
where he could not use any inherent powers, 
They wisely did not put too much de- 
pendence upon the present intentions of a 
lion's claws. 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I was reminded 
that back in 1878, a distinguished Mem- 
ber of the Senate of the United States, 
who came from the great State of Geor- 
gia, in the course of debate upon this 
fioor had particular occasion to make 
reference to the influence which corpo- 
rations might have had on the Govern- 
ment of the United States. I am par- 
ticularly impressed when the RECORD 
discloses that this great Senator, on that 
day, made certain predictions, which I 
am fearful are proving true and which 
are coming home to most of us today. 
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On that memorable occasion, this is 
what he had to say: 


But, sir, I have said I do not dread these 
corporations as instruments of power to de- 
stroy this country, because there are a thou- 
sand agencies which can regulate, restrain, 
and control them, but there is a corporation 
we may all dread. That corporation is the 
Federal Government. From the aggression 
of this corporation there can be no safety, if 
it is allowed to go beyond the bounds, the 
well-defined limits of its power. I dread 
nothing so much as the exercise of ungrant- 
ed and doubtful powers by this Government. 
It is, in my opinion, the danger of dangers 
to the future of this country. Let us be sure 
we keep it always within its limits. If this 
great, ambitious, ever-growing corporation 
becomes oppressive, who shall check it? If 
it becomes wayward, who shall control it? 
If it becomes unjust, who shall trust it? As 
sentinels on the country’s watchtower, Sena- 
tors, I beseech you watch and guard with 
sleepless dread that corporation which can 
make all property and rights, all States and 
peopie, and all liberty and hope, its play- 
things in an hour and its victims forever. 


That is an excerpt from a speech by 
former Senator Benjamin Harvey Hill, 
made in the United States Senate, on 
March 27, 1878. I think we could well 
ponder what that distinguished Senator 
had to say on that day. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Mr.FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, last 
Wednesday the Senate debated Senate 
bill 515, a bill to amend the RFC Act. As 
the Recorp shows, the Senate voted to 
substitute the Byrd amendment, to abol- 
ish the RFC. Later the bill, as amended, 
was recommitted. 

During the course of the debate, S. 515 
was referred to as a bill which merely 
would enact into law the reforms in the 
RFC which Mr. Symington had institut- 
ed. Others indicated that some of those 
who favored the bill did so because it was 
what the President wanted. 

Newspapers, both before and after the 
debate, have made similar reference to 
S. 515, and in some quarters the subcom- 
mittee on the RFC has been criticized for 
merely rubber-stamping reforms initi- 
ated by Mr. Symington and others. 

The purpose of my statement is to 
clarify this misapprehension. 

In the first place, every single reform 
of any consequence, that I know any- 
thing about, which has been instituted 
in the RFC’s operations, had its origin in 
the hearings and reports of the RFC sub- 
committee. 

I do not wish to deny to the adminis- 
tration and to the management of the 
RFC, past and present, whatever credit 
it may be entitled to for accepting and 
putting into effect the recommendations 
of the subcommittee, even though they 
accepted some of them most reluctantly. 
On the other hand, I do not wish the 
Congress and the public to believe that 
the subcommittee merely investigated 
the RFC, and abandoned any further re- 
sponsibility for it. 

On the contrary, we investigated the 
agency as thoroughly as we believed feas- 
ible and proposed remedies to correct the 
defects disclosed by that investigation. I 
have no quarrel with those who contend 
that the RFC is unnecessary and should 
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be abolished, and that, therefore, our 
suggested reforms are inadequate. But 
I do think it strange that we, who favor 
S. 515, should be criticized for continuing 
to advocate those reforms which we ini- 
tiated, merely because some of them have 
been adopted. ° 

Furthermore, the bill S. 515 proposes a 
number of substantial changes which the 
RFC has not adopted, or not fully adopt- 
ed, and others which require statutory 
authority. S. 515 would provide for the 
following: 

First. A public docket of loan applica- 
tions, to prevent secret negotiations, and 
secret intervention to infiuence the mak- 
ing of loans. 

Second. Requirement of disclosure by 
borrower of fees paid in connection with 
loans, and requirement that RFC Ad- 
ministrator approve or disapprove the 
payment of fees. To prevent secret pay- 
ments for influence, and to provide a 
method of determining whether fees are 
proper or not. 

Third. Statutory prohibition of RFC 
employees accepting jobs with borrow- 
ers, after having taken part in the ap- 
proval of a loan to that borrower. 

Fourth. Requirement that RFC be fi- 
nanced from appropriations, rather than 
by borrowing. To give Congress an ef- 
fective annual review and check upon 
its operations. 

Mr. President, I particularly call at- 
tention to that one provision, which is 
not and which cannot be instituted by 
the administration, because it requires, 
and recommends, statutory authority. 

If the RFC is to be continued, as I 
think it will be, because of many fac- 
tors, it seems to me to be very short- 
sighted not to enable it to be operated 
on as sound a basis as may be possible. 

Fifth. Requirement that RFC pay to 
the Treasury an annual sum equal to all 
costs incurred by the Government in 
borrowing money for RFC’s use, and to 
pay other charges which will refiect the 
Government's expenses in RFC's opera- 
tions. To enable Congress and the pub- 
lic to determine what, if anything, RFC 
costs the taxpayers. 

Sixth. To require RFC to adopt a 
policy of making such interest charges 
for its loans, as will permit its operations 
to be self-sustaining; that is, without 
cost to the taxpayer. 

Seventh. Transfer activities irrelevant 
to RFC’s principal duties to other agen- 
cies. To give Congress and the public 
a clearer picture of RFC’s activities. 

Eighth. Vest in RFC sole responsibil- 
ity for making certain types of loans 
where it is now divided with other 
agencies, 

Ninth. Require that loans made by the 
RFC be of such character as can be re- 
paid, from earnings, with interest, in 10 
years. 

Tenth. Require a written finding of 
the public interest involved in the mak- 
ing of a loan. To enable Congress and 
the public to have an accounting of the 
reasons for RFC loans, at the time they 
are made. 

Eleventh. Emphasize the requirement 
that RFC not make loans where finan- 
cial assistance is available from private 
sources. To prevent Government com- 
petition with private enterprise. 
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Twelfth. To give statutory authority 
to the professionally competent review 
committee. To preserve its independ- 
ence from political influence. 

Thirteenth. To require that the Ad- 
ministrator record in writing his reasons, 
in any case where he overrules the re- 
view committee. To permit Congress 
and the public to exercise effective check 
upon arbitrary or political administra- 
tion. 

Mr. President, so far as I know, there 
is no opposition to these reforms in the 
Senate, On the contrary, many Sena- 
tors who support the Byrd bill have also 
indicated to me that they favor S. 515, if 
the RFC is to be continued. 

It seems obvious to me, as it has all 
along, that the RFC will be continued, 
even assuming the Byrd bill should pass 
the Senate. So far as I know, there is no 
disposition on the part of the House to 
take up a bill abolishing the RFC. 
Furthermore, as I have said before, I 
firmly believe that if both houses should 
pass such a bill, the President would veto 
it. As the vote on last Wednesday clear- 
ly indicates, a veto would be sustained. 

Therefore, it seems to me, as it has all 
along, that this practical situation calls 
for the passage of S. 515, to reform the 
RFC. I wish to make it clear that the 
failure to enact that bill is the respon- 
sibility of those who insist that the RFC 
should be abolished, and that until or 
unless it is, the Senate should not act 
upon the subject at all. 

Last Wednesday, the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Brno] indicated that I had 
not been diligent in pressing for action 
on S. 515. On the contrary, I have 
sought to have it brought up for action 
by the Senate many times, only to be 
met with the claim for equal or prior 
attention by the supporters of the Byrd 
bill, who refused to allow S. 515 to pass 
until the question of RFC’s abolition 
could be voted upon. Let me suggest to 
them, now that they have had an oppor- 
tunity to go on record on this question, 
that they now permit S. 515 to pass, in 
order that the specific reforms included 
in that bill may be put into effect, before 
there is any deterioration in the RFC as 
now constituted. 

Mr, BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. Did the Senator note 
that on yesterday there was a decentrali- 
zation program put into effect by the Ad- 
ministrator appointed by the President? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
refer to the order permitting the agency 
to make loans up to $50,000? 

Mr. BRICKER. That is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is similar to 
the prior practice when the agency was 
permitted to make loans up to $100,000. 

Mr. BRICKER. It reverses the order 
of Mr. Symington. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 
But I discussed the matter with Mr. 
Symington when he was in charge of 
the RFC, and he did not at that time 
state that he ha’ concluded that was a 
necessary, permanent change. He did 
want to bring the factors thoroughly to- 
gether and study the question and try to 
put into effect the program we had dis- 
cussed in the committee. A great deal 
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of duplication and wasted effort has been 
entailed in connection with small loans. 
I am not prepared to defend it in de- 
tail. I think, however, that that was 
not the source of any particular abuse 
under the old system. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the Senator 
from Arkansas know the reason for the 
issuance of the order of yesterday? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the reason 


Is that there had been great complaint 


from agencies and borrowers as to the 
time required to send everything to 
Washington before it could be passed 
on. As to the small loans, I see no par- 
ticular danger in this practice. After 
all, those in charge of the agencies will 
be held responsible. The loans are re- 
viewed very carefully by the Washing- 
ton office. The order does not dissociate 
them altogether from Washington. But 
as a matter of administration, I think it 
is bad practice to make all the smaller 
loans await their turn. It usually takes 
6 weeks to 2 months. 

Mr. BRICKER. A loan of $100,000 is 
really a small loan. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Under the old 
practice the amount was $100,000. Now 
it is $50,000. 

Mr. BRICKER. I think the order in- 
cludes participation loans up to $100,009. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That may be. 

Mr. BRICKER. It removes the re- 
sponsibility further from those over 
whom the Senate has any control at all. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; I would not 
agree with that statement. I think it 
is probably a justifiable practice. I do 
not recall, and I do not think the Sen- 
ator from Ohio does, that that was any 
particular source of complaint or trou- 
ble. The Senator well knows that the 
real trouble was in the Board in Wash- 
ington. The agencies, on the whole, had 
a pretty good record in dealing at the 
lower level. 

Mr. BRICKER. I understand there 
were some complaints, but the question 
of whether the local offices ought to be 
authorized to make loans without au- 
thorization from Washington seems to 
me to be a rather important detail. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is not done with- 
out any check at all. 

Mr. BRICKER. They are subject to 
check, of course, but there is no authori- 
zation from the Washington office. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 
They do not pass on loans ahead of time. 
I do not think there is any great danger 
in it. If the Senator feels that there is, 
I should be perfectly willing to take it 
up in committee or have a hearing about 
it. I do not wish to be arbitrary about 
the matter. It is a matter of administra- 
tion which struck me as probably a good 
contribution to efficiency. 

The Senator well knows that there are 
many papers involved in an application 
for a loan of $5,000 or of $10,000, caus- 
ing delay, and all that sort of thing. 
That does not.appear to be much of a 
burden in connection with large loans, 
but as to small loans it is a great burden. 
I do not think that at this time it makes 
much difference, but if the Senator feels 
strongly about it I should have no objec- 
tion to holding a hearing and getting the 
whole story. 
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Mr. BRICKER. I have no precon- 
ceived idea with reference to it. I did 
not bring it up as a matter of criticism, 
It seems to me that it takes us closer to 
the local communities, which has some 
advantage. On the other hand, there 
might be more political influence used 
locally than would be used in the Wash- 
ington office. The question has come up 
before and it has been discussed in the 
committee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If I recall correct- 


. ly, the committee did not recommend 


Mr. BRICKER. The committee made 
no recommendation about it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The explanation 
was made that Mr. Symington was going 
into a situation which had been greatly 
criticized, and he wanted to look every- 
thing over thoroughly. He did not say 
it was a permanent program. 

Mr. BRICKER. I think it might be 
well to look at the question further at 
an early date. Does the Senator know 
whether Mr. Symington made any Trec- 
ommendation as to the decentralization 
of authority before he left? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; I do not know. 

Mr. BRICKER, I have no recollection 
about it at all. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Whenever the 
Senator from Ohio wishes me to do so, 
I shall be glad to call a hearing. 

Mr. BRICKER. I shall be glad to dis- 
cuss the subject further with the Senator 
from Arkansas. 


SEIZURE OF THE STEEL PLANTS 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to say a few words at this 
time about what has been described in 
one article as Our Gravest Issue in $0 
Years. Mr. David Lawrence used that 
expression when he spoke about the au- 
thority of the President of the United 
States. His comment was caused by the 
argument of Government counsel in the 
case now pending before Judge Pine in 
the United States district court, in 
Washington, D. C., with relation to the 
seizure of the steel industry, and inter- 
ference with the collective-bargaining 
rights of the labor union in the pro- 
duction of steel. 

Mr. President, the remarks of Mr. 
Holmes Baldridge cause those of us who 
have been trained in the law, and who 
value freedom and liberty, to be very 
much disturbed. Mr. Baldridge, refer- 
ring to the United States Government, 
which is a party to the suit, is quoted as 
follows by Mr. Lawrence: 

Our position is that there is no power in 
the courts to restrain the President, and, as 
I say, the Secretary of Commerce is the alter 
ego of the President and is not subject to 
injunctive order of the court. 


The judge asked Mr. Baldridge some 
questions, among others the following: 

So when the sovereign people adopted the 
Constitution it enumerated the powers set 
up in the Constitution, but limited the pow- 
er of the Congress and limited the power of 
the judiciary, but it did not limit the powers 
of the Executive? Is that what you say? 


Mr. Baldridge replied to that question 


as follows: 


That is the way we read article II of the 
Constitution, 
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Mr. President, that answer is disturb- 
ing. The United States Government, 
through its counsel, in a court said the 
United States Government read the 
Constitution to mean that Congress was 
limited in its power, the judiciary was 
limited in its power, but the Executive 
was not limited in its power. I have not 
heard that Mr. Baldridge has since re- 
turned to the court or filed with the 
court a supplemental brief changing 
that contention. In effect, what he has 
asserted is the doctrine of divine right 
and prerogative of the king. 

Significantly, there appeared yester- 
day in the press the text of an undated 
letter released by the President at the 
White House. I do not know when it was 
prepared or mailed, but I do not believe 
it was sent to the court. It was dis- 
cussed by Representatives on the floor of 
the House yesterday, and I should have 
liked to speak about it here yesterday, 
but it was essential that the bill then 
pending before the Senate should be 
passed at an early date, and I did not 
care to disturb the procedure. 

In the last part of the letter the Presi- 
dent spoke about the seizure of the steel 
mills, He did not mention what he had 
said in the third paragraph of his order, 
namely, that he was taking not only steel 
mills—that is, the brick and mortar and 
management—but was also taking over 
the labor union. In his letter the Pres- 
ident said: 

In so doing, I believe that I was acting 
within the powers of the President under the 
Constitution—and, indeed, that it was the 
duty of the President under the Constitu- 
tion to act to preserve the safety of the Na- 
tion. The powers of the President are de- 
rived from the Constitution, and they are 
limited, of course, by the provisions of the 
Constitution, particularly those that protect 
the rights of individuals. 


That would indicate that the President 
was trying to draw a line of distinction 
between individual rights and property 
rights, because he said, “particularly 
those that protect the rights of indi- 
viduals.” 

He probably was saying that all he had 
done was to take the machinery, bricks, 
and mortar, and the rights of stockhold- 
ers to any dividends or profits on their 
investments. But the President in his 
order did more than that. He took from 
the working people their right to bar- 
gain collectively. He has delayed the 
right of collective bargaining from the 
8th day of April until today, the 29th 
of April. 

So when the President said he had the 
right to protect rights, but that it was 
limited to protecting the “rights of in- 
dividuals,” in no way can we in America, 
where the inalienable rights of men are 
recognized, accept the division. Oh, yes, 
we can place human rights first, and we 
should do that. But property rights are 
so essential to human rights that when 
we take from a man in America all prop- 
erty rights, and say we can confiscate 
property rights, then we take from him 
that without which he cannot even live. 
So I say that we cannot make a cleavage 
between individual rights and property 
rights, as the President is trying to do 
in this letter. 
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He continues: 


The legal problems that arise from these 
facts are now being examined in the courts, 
as is proper. 


That is the only admission he makes 
that the court has power to determine 
what the Constitution provides as to the 
ability, capacity, and powers of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. That is the 
only admission he makes that the court 
has jurisdiction. 

His own counsel denied that principle. 
The counsel said that there is only one 
way in which the power of the Executive 
can be challenged, and that is a challenge 
by the country. I take it that he meant 
the vote of the people at election time. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. I left the Chamber 
when I heard the Senato“ say that so far 
as he knew Mr. Baldridge had never come 
back to the court to clarify his position. 
In fact, he did so today. 

With the permission of the Senator 
from Michigan, I should like to read into 
the Recorp this statement from the news 
ticker: 


The Government said today that it never 
meant to claim powers for President Truman 
beyond those granted by the Constitution. 

It filed with Federal Judge David A. Pine a 
clarifying memorandum explaining more 
fully its belief that Mr. Truman acted within 
his powers April 8 when he seized the steel 
industry to prevent a strike. 

Pine is expected to rule soon, possibly late 
today but more probably tomorrow, on the 
steel industry’s request for an order nullify- 
ing the seizure. 

Assistant Attorney General Holmes Bald- 
ridge told Pine in the new memorandum that 
he never meant, in arguing against the in- 
dustry’s request last Friday, to claim super- 
constitutional powers for the President. 

Baldridge told the judge that a clarifica- 
tion of the Government’s stand was “justified 
and perhaps necessitated by misunderstand- 
ings which may have arisen during the 
course of oral argument.” 

“At no time,” his memorandum said, “have 
we urged any view that the President pos- 
sesses powers outside the Constitution, and 
our brief, filed with the court, is clear on 
that point. On the contrary, we have urged 
that the President must act within the Con- 
stitution, specifically article II.” 

Baldridge had argued on Friday that the 
President possesses unlimited emergency 
powers and that the courts may not interfere 
with his exercise of them. 

At one point in Friday's argument Bald- 
ridge asserted that the President is account- 
able only to the country and his acts are 
conclusive.” 

Pine asked if he were contending that 
when the people granted powers of govern- 
ment through the Constitution, they did not 
limit the Executive. Baldridge replied: 
That's our conception, your honor.” 

In today’s further statement, Baldridge 
said: 

“We have shown, by historic Executive 
usage, legislative recognition, and judicial 
precedent that the President possesses the 
constitutional power and duty to take action 
in a grave national emergency such as existed 
here (in the steel controversy). Beyond 
this, of course, we do not go. 

“If the court understood us to say more, 
we respectfully ask that this memorandum 
be accepted as the accurate statement of our 
views.” 


Mr. FERGUSON. I am certainly 
glad that the distinguished Senator from 
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Utah has brought into the Chamber the 
statement from the news ticker, which 
has just now arrived, and which shows 
that a new memorandum has been filed. 
I am sure that it is a great relic” to the 
people of the United States to have the 
claim for all-inclusive prerogatives of the 
President withdrawn from the consid- 
eration of the court. 

Mr. President, the statement on the 
news ticker would indicate that Mr. Bal- 
dridge has in mind that Congress waives 


its rights. He speaks about Congress - 


saying that it approves these conten- 
tions. He also indicates that the court 
has approved them. I shall refer to 
some of the decisions to show that the 
court has never approved this doctrine. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Let me make this 
one point before I yield. 

The President seemed to say the same 
thing in his letter. This press release 
does not answer all the questions which 
have arisen. In my opinion, as David 
Lawrence stated, we still have the grav- 
est issue in 90 years. 

The President said: 

I have twice sent messages to the Congress 
asking it to prescribe a course to be followed 
to achieve a solution of this case, if the Con- 
gress disagreed with the action I was taking. 
The Congress has not done so. 


It is his contention that he has the 
power and authority, and that if Con- 
gress does not speak he can exercise 
power and authority and act. 

Let me read what Mr. Justice Holmes, 
a very distinguished jurist, said: 

The duty of the President to see that the 
laws be executed is a duty that does not go 
beyond the laws or require him to achieve 
more than Congress sees fit to leave within 
his power. 


That is very significant. In other 
words, the duty of the President is to 
execute the laws which Congress enacts. 
The fact that Congress does not enact a 
law does not create in the President any 
power or authority. As Justice Holmes 
has said: 

The duty of the President to see that the 
laws be executed is a duty that does not go 
beyond the laws or require him to achieve 
more than Congress sees fit to leave within 
his power. 


Congress, by not acting, does not cre- 
ate any power in the President of the 
United States. This is one of the funda- 
mentals of our constitutional republican 
form of government. The President is 
saying now that he has sent two mes- 
sages to Congress. I have referred to 
them. He does not say in those messages 
on the state of the Union, “I want you 
to pass certain laws.” He indicated that 
he was satisfied. Congress had already 
spoken in the Taft-Hartley law; and we 
all know what the President has said 
about that law. He is not going to en- 
force it. What Justice Holmes has said 
means, in effect, that when Congress en- 
acted the Taft-Hartley law, Congress be- 
ing the policy-making branch of the 
Government, the Congress of the United 
States determined what course the 
President was to take in an emergency, 
and it was up to the President of the 
United States to follow that course, and 
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not to take another course, involving 
seizure of properties and seizure of the 
rights of labor. 

We are not arguing this question to- 
day for ourselves alone. Weare arguing 
it for our children and our children's 
children. What do we find? We find 
that Mr. Baldridge cited certain seizures 
by other Presidents of the United States, 
going back to the time of Abraham Lin- 
coln. He cited such seizures as author- 
ity for the contention that there has been 
a change in the original constitutional 
idea, which was that the President could 
not proceed further than to execute the 
law. In other words, Mr. Baldridge was 
building a pyramid of illegal executive 
acts by previous Presidents of the United 
States in order to justify another illegal 
act. 

When I first came to Congress, when 
certain things were done, and seizures 
such as this were made, I would receive 
a thousand or two thousand letters a 
day. The public were aroused because 
they knew that their liberties and rights 
were being interfered with and taken 
away. What is happening now because 
of illegal acts being pyramided one upon 
another? The people back home are 
being led to think that it is just and 
right. They are not disturbed about it. 
I do not know about the mail that is 
coming to other Senators, but I am get- 
ting very few letters with respect to this 
great principle and with respect to the 
violation of the Constitution. 

What about the press? When the 
newspaper editors were in convention in 
Washington some of them asked the 
President whether he had authority to 
seize the press and radio. They became 
aroused at his answer, because their 
properties were placed in jeopardy. 

We now have the President saying in 
his letter that in the steel case he noti- 
fied Congress and that Congress has not 
done anything about it. Mr. President, 
we had enacted a law. Are we expected 
to pass another law? Are we supposed 
to say, We have already passed one law. 
Why don’t you use it?” No, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is not what is expected of us. 

I should like to read further from the 
opinion of Justice Holmes. I do not be- 
lieve the thought could be better ex- 
pressed: 

The duty of the President is to see that 
the laws be executed is a duty that does not 
go beyond the laws or require him to achieve 
more than Congress sees fit to leave within 
his power. 


Mr. President, the inherent powers of 
the President and the powers of Con- 
gress have been discussed for some time. 
We should be very careful in any consid- 
eration of the inherent powers of the 
President. I should like to take up now 
what was said about the inherent powers 
of the President by those who preceded 
us. a 
Justice McReynolds, in dissenting, 
quotes Mr. Henry Clay: 

Inherent power! That is a new principle 
to enlarge the powers of the General Govern- 
ment. * * * The partisans of the Ex- 
ecutive have discovered a third and more 


fruitful source of power. Inherent power! 
When is it derived? 
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It is very surprising, Mr. President, 
that those who claim to be liberals, those 
who are Socialists and claim to be lib- 
erals, and those who claim to be liberals 
and are very near to socialism are those 
who believe in an all-powerful Execu- 
tive. 

An all-powerful Executive, who ob- 
tains control of all the wealth of the Na- 
tion and of its economic system, can put 
his iron hand upon the country and en- 
force every rule and regulation he 
pleases. That is why we find those who 
claim the President of the United States 
has inherent powers are the ones who 
believe in a strong and all-powerful 
President. 

I continue to quote from the dissent- 
ing opinion of Mr. Justice McReynolds, 
quoting Henry Clay: 

Whence is it derived? The Constitution 
created the office of President, and made it 
just what it is. It had no powers prior to 
its existence. It can have none but those 
which are conferred upon it by the instru- 
ments which created it, or laws passed in 
pursuance of that instrument. Do gentle- 
men mean by inherent power, such power 
as is exercised by the monarchs or chief 
magistrates of other countries? If that be 
their meaning they should avow it. 


That is what I say today. If that is 
the meaning of Mr. Baldridge, in repre- 
senting the people of the United States, 
that meaning should be avowed now, 

What did Mr. Calhoun say about it? 
I continue to quote from Mr. Justice 
McReynolds’ dissenting opinion: 

And Mr. Calhoun argued (id, 553): “Hear 
what that sacred instrument says: ‘Congress 
shall have power * * * to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers’ 
(those granted to Congress itself) ‘and all 
other powers vested by this Constitution in 
the Government of the United States, or in 
any department or officer thereof.’ Mark the 
fullness of the expression. Congress shall 
have power to make all laws, not only to 
carry into effect the powers expressly dele- 
gated to itself, but those delegated to the 
Government or any department or officer 
thereof; and of course comprehends the 
power to pass laws necessary and proper to 
carry into effect the powers expressly granted 
to the executive department.” 


The Constitution was adopted in 1787, 
and we must interpret it in the light of 
what was done at the time. Oh, yes, 
Mr. President, I believe that the Nation 
should grow and develop, but in doing 
so we should not destroy the very funda- 
mentals upon which the Republic stands. 
Therefore, let us look back to what was 
done in 1787: 

The Federal Constitution is an instrument 
of exact expression. Those who maintain 
that article II, section 1, was intended as a 
grant of every power of Executive nature not 
specifically qualified or denied must show 
that the term “Executive power” had some 
definite and commonly accepted meaning in 
1787. This court 


This was a declaration by the court 


This court has declared that it did not 
include all powers exercised by the King of 
England; and, considering the history of the 
period, none can say that it had then (or 
afterward) any commonly accepted and 
practical definition. If any one of the de- 
scriptions of “Executive power” known in 
1787 had been substituted for it, the whole 
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plan would have failed. Such obscurity 
would have been intolerable to thinking men 
of that time. 


Mr. President, the Revolution was 
caused by the King of England exercis- 
ing powers over the people of the Colo- 
nies which they would not tolerate. The 
principle involved was so great that they 
were willing to give their lives, their for- 
tunes, and their sacred honor in their 
struggle against the acts of the King 
under his claim of prerogatives. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Michigan 
yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment. 

It was Mr. Locke who so well defined 
the term “prerogative” when he said that 
it “consisted in the discretionary power 
of acting for the public good, where the 
positive laws are silent.” 

Mr. President, the King of England 
was claiming such a prerogative, and our 
forefathers fought the Revolution be- 
cause of his claim. Americans died in 
that struggle. 

The question is whether they died in 
vain. Did they create a new philosophy 
of government and take over the King’s 
prerogatives? I do not think that they 
died in vain. j- 

Mr. President, I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. I am very grateful to my 
friend the Senator from Michigan, but 
perhaps the Senator from Maryland has 
a question which he desires to insert at 
this particular point in the debate. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Yes; I 
have such a question. Isit not also true, 
in line with what the Senator from Mich- 
igan has just stated, that the first at- 
tempt at representative government in 
America failed, and failed miserably, be- 
cause the people, in whom all power then 
resided, refused to give to the Confed- 
eration of States sufficient power to 
enable it to succeed? They were so jeal- 
ous of their power that they would not 
even give to their first government suf- 
ficient power to enable it to succeed, 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is true. Then 
they conceived the idea that they could 
give a certain limited power to the Fed- 
eral Government, reserving unto them- 
selves, in the tenth amendment, all other 
powers, by means of the provision: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. That is 
correct. Is not that the cornerstone of 
the American system of government, 
namely, that the people shall ultimately 
hold and retain all power? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Les. In other 
words, the American people possess the 
sovereignty which Locke, the great legal 
writer, said was in the King. However, 
the people of the United States took that 
power unto themselves. They have par- 
celed out a certain amount of sover- 
eignty; and that grant of sovereignty is 
definitely and certainly set forth in the 
Constituticn, which clearly sets forth its 
limits. They have given the President 
of the United States the right to execute 
the laws; as Mr. Justice Holmes said, the 


American people have given the Presi- 
dent that right, and the President has 
to execute the laws which Congress 
passes, The President does not have 
power to determine what Congress shall 
do; he does not have the right to say 
what Congress shall provide, for what 
Congress provides is binding upon the 
President, and he can carry out only the 
laws which the Congress enacts. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. I hesitate to interrupt the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan, 
for I do not wish to destroy the con- 
tinuity of his thought-provoking argu- 
ment. However, I desire to express a 
concern and to ask a question. 

I have always been taught that there 
is and always has been a fundamental 
difference between the English Bill of 
Rights and the American Bill of Rights. 
It has always been my understanding 
that the English Bill of Rights is but a 
statement of the liberties which English 
sovereigns in centuries gone by have 
granted to the English people. On the 
other hand, I have always understood 
that the American Bill of Rights is a 
statement of the uses of force which the 
American people have denied to their 
Government. 

Against that conviction, which I have 
always held—and I wish to have the 
Senator from Michigan advise me if in 
his judgment I am wrong—lI wish to say 
that my understanding of the fifth 
amendment to our Federal Constitution, 
or the fifth article in the American Bill 
of Rights, is that it guarantees to the 
American citizens collectively or as in- 
dividuals the right to own and manage 
property, which shall not be taken from 
them without due process of law or with- 
out just compensation. 

My question is this: How can any Chief 
Executive seize an American industry, 
which consists only of property belong- 
ing to American citizens, without exer- 
cising such power of seizure under a stat- 
ute enacted by the Congress of the 
United States or without providing com- 
pensation to offset the seizure? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Iam of the opinion 
that the Chief Executive cannot take 
property without due process of law and 
without just compensation. The ques- 
tion of what amount of compensation 
constitutes just compensation is a ju- 
dicial one. The question of what consti- 
tutes due process of law is a legislative 
question, later to be determined by the 
court in deciding whether the Congress 
in effect has actually provided due proc- 
ess of law in connection with the taking. 
* That is why, when we examine the 
Constitution and the annotations and 
the decisions regarding it, we do not find 
anywhere any decision regarding the 
Chief Executive’s power in connection 
with due process of law. 

The President is now exerting a new 
power, when he says he has the right to 
take property rights from the people and 
that he does not need any process of 
law at all. In that connection the Presi- 
dent merely telephones his Secretary of 
Commerce, and says to him, “Go into 
action and take over this property.” 
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That is why the very significant ques- 
tion was put to Mr. Baldridge by Judge 
Pine, who said to him, in effect, “If the 
President has all the power you say he 
has, what do you say about the Presi- 
dent’s having the power now to say. 
‘Seize that man; take him into custody 
and execute him.’” 

That question was somewhat of a sur- 
prise to Mr. Baldridge; but, in effect, 
that is what Mr. Baldridge had said to 
the court the power of the President was. 
Mr. Baldridge evidently thought that 
was getting rather close to home, and so 
he said that he wished a little time to 
consider the question, and did not wish 
to answer it at that time and state 
whether the President had such power; 
but immediately before that he had con- 
tended that the President had that 
power. 

Mr. CAIN. But against what Mr. 
Baldridge said, and if there is any valid- 
ity in what he, as an Assistant Attorney 
General, said, will the Senator from 
Michigan please tell me what meaning 
there remains in the first 10 amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United 
States, which commonly are referred to 
as the American Bill of Rights? 

Mr. FERGUSON. In that event, no 
meaning at all remains to the American 


Bill of Rights, because in that case the 


Chief Executive would have all the rights, 
and the privileges of the ancient mon- 
arch, who had the power to put to death 
any person he desired to have put to 
death. After all, the kings of France 
felt they had the right and prerogative 
to imprison any of the French people 
without trial, and that is why the Bas- 
tille was built. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Michigan is then saying to us, 
out of his wisdom and his very consid- 
erable experience, that if there is any 
validity in the approach taken recently 
by Mr. Baldridge, we Americans might 
just as well recognize that the effective- 
ness, force, and validity of the first 10 
amendments to the Constitution have 
been scrapped from every practical 
point of view and purpose. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is true, be- 
cause Mr. Baldridge said the Constitu- 
tion does not apply to the President, ex- 
cept insofar as the people of the coun- 
try are concerned—meaning that they 
pave the power to elect another Presi- 

ent. 

However, if the President has all the 
power Mr. Baldridge has attributed to 
him, and if the President had the power 
to do what Mr. Baldridge said he could 
do, the President would also have the 
power to say that election day shall not 
come next November; the President 
then could say, “I am in control of the 
Army, and an election applying to the 
President of the United States will not . 
be held.” 

But Mr. Baldridge did admit that the 
President was subject to the people of 
the country; and therefore I assume 
that Mr. Baldridge was willing to con- 
cede that the President cannot suspend 
the constitutional provision in regard to 
the holding of a new election. 

Mr. CAIN. I understand that now 
Mr. Baldridge is by no means certain 
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what he thinks and what he understands 
and what he believes to be so, 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. CAIN. Is it not true that some» 
time earlier today Mr. Baldridge at- 
tempted to clarify the statement he of- 
fered with such assurance only a few 
days ago in the presence of Judge Pine? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; that state- 
ment has just been placed in the RECORD 
by the distinguished Senator from Utah, 
who submitted it for the Recorp while I 
was on my feet, 0 

I raised this question yesterday when 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY] was addressing himself to this 
same point. 

If the President was sincere in what 
he said in the letter which was referred 
to yesterday, I wish to know why he 
did not send to Judge Pine a memoran- 
dum brief withdrawing the statement of 
the President’s all-inclusive prerogative. 

The statement was allowed to stand 
over the week end, and then, apparently, 
it was discovered that the release of the 
letter to the press yesterday did not sat- 
isfy the people. The President and 
those associated with him knew that we 
were saying here in Congress, “If you did 
not mean what you said, go back and 
file another brief.” They have filed an- 
other brief, and that is a proper step; 
but I do not think it materially changes 
the situation, because while they now 
admit that the counsel for the Govern- 
ment was wrong in saying that the Con- 
stitution did not have any authority over 
the President at all, although he was 
answerable to the people—and I take 
that to allude to elections—and that he 
is subject to the Constitution, neverthe- 
less they are still contending that the 
executive power gives the President the 
right to seize, when there is no act per- 
mitting him to seize. We know, how- 
ever, that there is an act, namely, the 
Taft-Hartley law, which permits him to 
proceed in an emergency. 

Mr. CAIN. Do we not hope that this 
Congress and every succeeding Congress 
will make it very clear to the present 
President, or to any future President, 
that he is bound, unless the people say 
otherwise by the Bill of Rights, that is, 
the first ten amendments to the Federal 
Constitution, and by the Constitution 
itself, and amendments which may be 
made a part of it in the future? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct, but 
the President is contending, in effect, 
that he has the inherent power, that as 
Chief Executive, he has implied inherent 
power to do what he desires to do. If 
that were true, then Congress could not 
stop him. The only way he could be 
stopped would be by changing the Con- 
stitution and taking away the so-called 
implied powers; because I understand 
they do not admit that Congress can by 
law deprive the President of such al- 
leged inherent powers. 

I should like to hear from Mr. Bald- 
ridge on that question, namely, whether 
he admits now that Congress could take 
away from the President his so-called 
prerogatives, the inherent powers which 
he claims to derive from the Constitution. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Wash- 
ington would much prefer to hear from 
many other Members of Congress, and 
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to have them say that for so long as 
there is to be a Republic, the Congress 
will be determined to write and to enact 
laws which the Chief Executive must 
execute without his determining in his 
own right, as a man, what he cares to 
attempt and what not to attempt. For 
so long as we remain a Government of 
law our Republic will live. So soon as 
we permit a Government by men our Re- 
public will die. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Of course, that is 
what makes the Republic—the right of 
the Congress to pass laws which, if not 
in direct violation of the Constitution, 
are binding upon the Chief Executive. 

But, reading from page 235 of the 
opinion: 

Perhaps the best statement concerning 
“executive power” known in 1787 was by Mr. 
Jefferson in his draft of a Fundamental Con- 
stitution for the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
proposed in 1783 (Writings, Ford's. ed. 1894, 
vol. 3, 155-156) : “The executive powers, shall 
be exercised by a governor, who shall be 
chosen by joint ballot of both houses of as- 
sembly, * * * By executive powers, we 
mean no reference to those powers exercised 
under our former government by the crown 
as of its prerogative, nor that these shall be 
the standard of what may or may not be 
deemed the rightful powers of the governor. 
We give them those powers only, which are 
necessary to execute the laws (and admin- 
ister the government), and which are not 
5 their nature either legislative or judi- 
ciary.” 


I want to quote a statement made by 
one of the first Representatives in Con- 
gress, as shown at page 237 of the courts 
opinion: 


During the debate of 1789 Congressman 
Stone well said: “If gentlemen will tell us 
that powers, impliedly executive, belong to 
the President, they ought to go further with 
the idea, and give us a correct idea of Execu- 
tive power, as applicable to their rule. In 
an absolute monarchy there never has been 
any doubt with respect to implication; the 
monarch can do what he pleases. In a lim- 
ited monarchy, the prince has powers in- 
cident to kingly prerogative, How far will 
a Federal Executive, limited by a Constitu- 
tion, extend in implications of this kind? 
Does it go so far as absolute monarchy? Or 
is it confined to a restrained monarchy? If 
gentlemen will lay down their rule, it will 
serve us as a criterion to determine all ques- 
tions respecting the Executive authority of 
this Government. My conception may be 
dull; but telling me that this is an Executive 
power, raises no complete idea in my mind. 
If you tell me the nature of Executive power, 
and how far the principle extends, I may be 
able to judge whether this has relation there- 
to, and how much is due to implications.” 
(See the Federalist, No. XLVI.) 


In other words, Mr. President, he knew 
that, once it were said that there was 
inherent power, once it were said that 
there was implied power, it would be 
abandoning the idea of an executive en- 
forcement of laws in America, and a re- 
turn to an absolute monarchy, not even 
to a limited monarchy. 

Quoting further from the opinion of 
the Court, at page 237: 

That this is a Government of limited 


powers definitely enumerated and granted 
by a written Constitution. 


The President does not want any 
checks and balances. He does not want 
the Congress to exercise the authority 
given it by the Constitution. We say 
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that the powers given to the courts by 
the Constitution and the powers given to 
the legislative branch by the Constitu- 
tion, result in a system of checks and 
balances, 

Quoting again from the decision, page 
292: 

Checks and balances were established in 
order that this should be “a government of 
laws and not of men.” 


Page 293: 

The doctrine of the separation of powers 
was adopted by the Convention of 1787, not 
to promote efficiency but to preclude the 
exercise of arbitrary power. 


Mr. President, in those days men had 
to choose whether they were going to 
stand for efficiency alone, or whether 
they were to preclude the exercise of ar- 
bitrary power. Our forefathers made 
the choice. They said, “We would rather 
have liberty and justice under a republi- 
can form of government in the United 
States than merely to have efficiency.” 
It cannot be disputed that so far as Joe 
Stalin is concerned, he can be efficient 
in the management of affairs, because 
there can be no argument in Russia. 
No one in the Supreme Council of the 
Soviet Union may formulate an authori- 
tative statement of what is right and 
what is just for the people. Stalin, alone, 
determines that. He could send an army 
today anywhere he desired. He could 
declare war, he could declare peace. No 
one need approve any of his acts. It is 
conceded that he can be efficient; but 
the Russian people do not have liberty, 
they do not have freedom. 

I quote again from the court’s opinion, 
at page 293: 

The doctrine of the separation of powers 
was adopted by the Convention of 1787, not 
to promote efficiency but to preclude the 
exercise of arbitrary power. The purpose 
was, not to avoid friction, but, by means of 
the inevitable friction incident to the dis- 
tribution of the governmental powers among 
three departments, to save the people from 
autocracy. 


Mr. President, that was the purpose 
of this great Constitution of ours. I 
should not have taken the floor today, 
Mr. President, if I did not feel so keenly 
about the matter. 

I believe there is a growing feeling in 
America that if a thing is done illegally 
and done often enough, it will soon be- 
come legal. That is why we hear cited 
the action of President Lincoln in seiz- 
ing the railroads between Washington 
and Baltimore and later coming to the 
Congress for authorization. That seiz- 
ure is taken as authority for the Presi- 
dent now to seize the steel mills and 
labor unions. But, Mr. President, we 
cannot pyramid wrong upon wrong and 
make a right. Two wrongs or a thou- 
sand wrongs will never make a right. 
That is why we have raised our voices 
with reference to this issue. That is 
why, Mr. President, the Senator from 
Michigan proposed an amendment to 
the supplemental appropriation bill 
which provided that no money could be 
used for an ilegal seizure. That is one 
of the constitutional rights of Congress. 
The Senate failed by four votes of adopt- 
ing the amendment. Within the past 
2 days we have passed two bills which 
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provide that the President, after July 1, 
when the acts take effect, cannot use 
any of the money appropriated by them 
for any such purpose. 

Mr. President, I hope the Congress 
will put a similar provision into every 
one of the appropriation bills from now 
on. If we abdicate now, Mr. President, 
we shall abdicate the constitutional 
right of the Congress, which will de- 
stroy the Republic. Why should we not 
carry out the sacred duty and obliga- 
tion to support the Constitution and to 
defend it under all circumstances and 
all conditions? 

Are we, in 1952, going to permit acts 
which are wrong and illegal, and allow 
the people of the United States to be 
lulled into a sense of security and say, 
“If Congress does not care, why should 
we care?” Such actions will be used 
as precedents by an all-powerful Execu- 
tive. Nothing would suit socialism or 
communism better than for the United 
States to have an all-powerful Execu- 
tive, because those who are elected to 
the House of Representatives every 2 
years and those who are elected to the 
Senate every 6 years would no longer 
have a voice in making the laws of the 
land. Government of law as distin- 
guished from government of men would 
disappear from the face of the earth, 
and there would be re-established in 
America the old idea of the divine right 
of the king. 

Mr. President, let us hope that that 
philosophy shall never return to the 
minds of the people of America and of 
peoples anywhere else on the face of 
the earth who want liberty and justice 
under a government of laws and not 
under a government of men. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, communicated to the Sen- 
ate the intelligence of the death of Hon. 
Rem F. Murray, late a Representative 
from the State of Wisconsin, and trans- 
mitted the resolutions of the House 
thereon. 

The message announced that the House 
had disagreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 6947) making 
supplemental appropriations for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes; agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. CANNON, Mr. Rooney, Mr. FOGARTY, 
Mr. TABER, and Mr. WIGGLESWORTH were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE MUR- 
RAY OF WISCONSIN 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a resolu- 
tion coming over from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which the clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution 
(H. Res. 616), as follows: 

In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 

April 29, 1952. 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 

profound sorrow of the death of Hon. Rem F. 
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Murray, a Representative from the State of 
Wisconsin. 

Resolved, That a committee of nine Mem- 
bers of the House with such Members of the 
Senate as may be joined be appointed to at- 
tend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of 
the House be authorized and directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary for carry- 
ing out the provision of these resolutions 
and that the necessary expenses in connec- 
tion therewith be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
the House do now adjourn. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, this 
morning, before I came to the office, the 
sad news of the passing of my associate 
in Congress, Representative REID F. 
Murray, of the Seventh District of Wis- 
consin, came to me over the telephone. 

Mr. Murray became a Member of the 
House at the time I came to the Senate, 
in January 1939. 

Of course, he has just preceded us on 
the journey we will all have to take. 

He was a magnificent man. He had 
a fine sense of humor that buoyed every- 
one with whom he came in contact. 

Rem Murray was a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin; in fact, he was 
a professor in the Agricultural College 
there. 

Surviving him are his wife and three 
children—two boys and a daughter. 

I feel a sense of personal loss because 
throughout the years we have been as- 
sociated in many ways socially and, of 
course, in campaigns. But there was 
something more about Reid that made 
him very dear. He was loyal. He was 
a statesman who understood agricul- 
tural problems probably better than 
anyone else in the Wisconsin delegation, 
indeed, better than anyone else in Con- 
gress. In the House, agriculture was his 
forte. 

Mr. President, Retp Murray had a 
faith in an expanding America. That 
is something of which to be proud. He 
recognized that we are a growing peo- 
ple and that we shall continue to grow. 
Rew himself was constantly developing. 

So in these brief words, we do not say 
good-by; we just say auf Wiedersehen, 
because perhaps that is what passing on 
means for all of us. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk a 
resolution and ask that it be read and 
immediately considered. 

The resolution (S. Res. 312) was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. Ret F. Murray, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Wisconsin. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sena- 
tors be appointed by the President of the 
Senate to join the committee appointed on 
the part of the House of Representatives to 
attend the funeral of the deceased Repre- 
sentative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communi- 
cate these resolutions to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and transmit a copy thereof to 
the family of the deceased. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion offered by the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY]. 


Clerk communicate 
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The resolution was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the second resolving clause, the Chair 
appoints the Senators from Wisconsin 
(Mr. WILEY and Mr. MCCARTHY] as the 
committee on the part of the Senate to 
attend the funeral of the late Repre- 
sentative Murray. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as a further mark of respect to the 
memory of the late Representative Mur- 
RAY, of Wisconsion, I move that the 
Senate adjourn until next Thursday, 
May 1, 1952, at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 3 o’clock and 54 minutes 
p.m.) the Senate adjourned until Thurs- 
day, May 1, 1952, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


unanimously 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate April 29 (legislative day of April 
24), 1952: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Albert F. Nufer, of New York, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Argentina. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 29 (legislative day of 
April 24), 1952: 

Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION 

Thomas E. Murray, of New York, to be a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission 
for a term of 5 years expiring June 30, 1957. 

PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
APPOINTMENTS 


To be senior surgeon, effective date of 
acceptance 


Isidor Abrahamer 
To be sanitary engineer, effective date of 
acceptance 
Arve H. Dahl 
To be junior assistant pharmacist, eff-ctive 
date of acceptance 
Leonard R. Worthen 
To be pharmacist, effective date of acceptance 
Victor F. Serino 
APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 
To be assistant veterinarians, effective date 
of acceptance 
Joseph Puleo 
Wendell O. Kelley 
To be senior surgeon 
Manly B. Root 
To be surgeon 
Leo R. Melcher 
To be senior assistant surgeon 
George W. Metcalf 
To be assistant sanitary engineer 
Mary R. Fulmer 
To be scientist 
Geoffrey M. Jeffery 
In THE ARMY 


Ivan Loveridge Bennett, 011936, United 
States Army, for appointment as Chief of 
Chaplains, United States Army, and as major 
general in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of section 206 of 
the Army Organization Act of 1950 and sec- 
tion 513 of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, APRIL 29, 1952 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou God of all majesty and mercy, 
with gratitude and gladness we are again 
turning unto Thee in the sacred attitude 
of prayer, for Thou art acquainted with 
our many needs. 

Thou alone canst answer the difficult 
questions which haunt our minds and 
satisfy the wistful longings which stir 
our hearts. 

We rejoice that Thou art always will- 
ing to share with us Thy divine wisdom 
and to show us the way out of the dark- 
ness and confusion and frustrations in 
which we so often find ourselves. 

Give us the glad assurance that the 
day of prediction is dawning when every 
need shall be supplied and peace and 
freedom will be the blessings of men 
everywhere. 

We thank Thee for the life and char- 
acter of Thy servant whom Thou hast 
called to dwell with Thee in eternal 
blessedness. Wilt Thou grant unto the 
members of his bereaved family the con- 
solation of Thy grace. 

In Christ's name we offer our prayers. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1952 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 6947) 
making supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and 
for other purposes, and agree to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request oi the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. CANNON, ROONEY, Fo- 
GARTY, TABER, and WIGGLESWORTH, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 3540. An act to provide for boundary 
adjustments of the Badlands National Mon- 
ument, in the State of South Dakota, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 5698. An act to amend the act of 
September 25, 1950, so as to provide that the 
liability of the town of Mills, Wyo., to fur- 
nish sewerage service under such act shall 
not extend to future construction by the 
United States. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 
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Mr. Cannon and to include a letter 
from the Comptroller General. 

Mr. WALTER and to include a letter 
from the department commander of the 
Michigan Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
a resolution adopted by the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 

Mr. Priest and to include an article 
written by Gen. Carl Spaatz with refer- 
ence to our air policy. 

Mr. Yorty and to include an article 
notwithstanding that it exceeds two 
pages of the Rxconp and is estimated by 
the Public Printer to cost $252. 

Mr. SEELY-Brown. 

Mr. GoLDEN and to include an address 
by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Baker] delivered at Valley Forge, Pa., 
recently. 

Mr. Hope and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. REEs of Kansas. 

Mr. Gronc and to include an edito- 
rial n regard to flood control. 

Mr. Hoeven and to include a news- 
paper article. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. SHEPPARD (at the request of Mr. 
Priest), for 30 days, on account of offi- 
cial business. 

Mr. Barne, for an indefinite period, on 
account of official business. f 

Mr. Patten, for 10 days, on account of 
official business. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to 
meet on tomorrow at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE HONORABLE REID F. 
MURRAY 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, it becomes my sad duty this morning 
to announce the passing of our good 
friend and colleague, REm Murray, of 
Wisconsin. The rather sudden passing 
of Mr. Murray, who has been ill for quite 
a while, came at a time when we had 
every reason to believe that he was well 
on the road to recovery. As a matter of 
fact, he himself had every confidence in 
his recovery and was about to make an 
announcement that he would be a candi- 
date for reelection in his district. 

Now he has passed on to his great re- 
ward. It seems rather strange that he 
should follow within just a few months: 
the passing of his very good friend, 
Frank Keefe, both of whom came to the 
Congress at the same time and while 
here were very close friends. My first 
contact with our departed colleague 
came at 2 o’clock in the morning on the 
day that I had been elected to serve out 
a special term in this body. He was the 
first one to call me long distance to con- 
gratulate me. 
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Since my contact with him in this body, 
I have come to respect him for his very 
great ability in the field that he loved 
so well, that of agriculturc, I dare say 
that no man in this body was as well 
equipped to serve his country and his 
State in that field as Rem Murray. He 
veritably lived in terms of agriculture, in 
terms of the good that he could do for 
the farmers of this country. Agricul- 
tural America will miss him because he 
was an ardent advocate of every problem 
that confronted the agricultural inter- 
ests of this country. 

We all know of his great service in this 
body, so I will not dwell on it. I know 
that his passing leaves a void in his 
district and in the State that he has 
served so long and so well. The loss 
to his family, of course, is immeasurable. 
We know that when such an event oc- 
curs within our respective families, that 
we just cannot estimate that loss. My 
sympathy goes out to Mrs. Murray and 
the children. Mrs. Smith joins me in this 
expression of our sincere condolences. 

Mr. Speaker, Rem Morray’s patriot- 
ism and loyalty to his country are not 
excelled in this great House; his intense 
interest in the welfare of rural America 
is known to every Member here. His 
passing is a distinct loss to all his Wis- 
consin colleagues. He will be missed in 
his district. Wisconsin loses a great 
public servant, one who served his con- 
stituents with ability and distinction. 
His passing is a personal loss to me. 
May he now be at peace in the arms of 
his Maker. 

Mr. Speaker, I am asked to announce 
that our colleague is at the Lee Funeral 
Home, and his body may be seen 
Wednesday at 10 o’clock in the morning. 
There is some uncertainty as to the time 
of burial because of a son who is pres- 
ently in the armed services in the Philip- 
pines. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the minority 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, death has claimed one of our 
ablest and best-known colleagues. REID 
Murray was a lovable and strong per- 
sonality. His ready wit, his grasp of 
congressional problems, and his rugged 
loyalty to his friends won for him a host 
of admirers. 

He has been missed for some months 
from the floor. At times it appeared a 
hopeless battie he was waging, but only 
a few weeks ago he made rapid recovery, 
and there were strong hopes he could 
resume the work he loved. A relapse 
came and with it death. 

Rem Murray was a student of agricul- 
ture. For years the problem of the 
farmer was his problem, and he worked 
with zeal and energy to improve the life 
of the farmer. No one in the House had 
a better knowledge of agriculture needs, 
and he used that knowledge with all his 
heart for the benefit of the farmers and 
particularly the Wisconsin dairymen. 

It was my privilege to know REID MUR- 
RAY from the day he first came to Con- 
gress and to enjoy his warm comrade- 
ship. I have lost a loyal friend, the State 
of Wisconsin a splendid legislator, and 
the Nation a devoted public servant. 
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To his good wife and family I extend 
my deepest sympathy in this dark hour 
of bereavement. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the majority leader, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mo- 
CORMACK]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very, very sorry to hear of the death 
of our dear friend and late colleague, 
REI MURRAY; a man, as my distin- 
guished friend from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Martin] well said, of strong character, of 
a lovable disposition, a man who repre- 
sented with ability and courage the peo- 
ple of his district and who was always 
a strong advocate of the cause of agricul- 
ture. I can see him now, on the many 
occasions when agricultural legislation 
was pending in this body, and under con- 
sideration by this body, whether author- 
ization legislation or appropriations re- 
lating to agriculture, making his telling 
and convincing speeches in the well of 
the House in support of agriculture, and 
particularly in support of the dairy in- 
terests, which interests have such a 
powerful economic influence and are of 
great value to the State of Wisconsin. 

We all missed him during his long 
period of illness. 

The best evidence of his indomitable 
will power is the determination with 
which he fought his illness over a long 
period of time and made what we 
thought was a miraculous come-back in 
health. Like my colleagues, I was look- 
ing forward to his return to the House 
and his active participation here again as 
a Member. The sudden relapse that took 
place resulting in his death stuns all of 
us. 
We shall miss Rem MURRAY, a valuable 
Member of the House, a kind genfleman. 
To the Wisconsin delegation and the 
people of his district I extend my sym- 
pathy, as well as to the people of the 
State of Wisconsin. To the loved ones 
that Rem Murray left behind him I 
extend my profound sympathy. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
in the death of Rem F. Murray, all of 
us today lost a friend, the State of Wis- 
consin lost one of the most conscientious 
Representatives ever to serve in Congress 
from the Badger State. The cause of 
agriculture in America has lost one of its 
greatest advocates. His passing came as 
a shock to all of us, for we felt that he 
finally was winning his long battle to re- 
gain his health, and we were looking for- 
ward to his return to active participa- 
tion and leadership in legislative delib- 
erations. 

Rem Murray was a big man—physi- 
cally, mentally, and spiritually. And 
perhaps because he was big, he was 
deeply interested in the little man. The 
cause of the small farmer, the mar- 
ginal farmer, was his cause. His chief 
concern was the man who through cir- 
cumstances beyond his control needed 
help and guidance. Coming from a dis- 
trict that is predominately agricultural 
and with his background of experience 
and training in agriculture, he was Wis- 
consin’s spokesman on farm questions, 
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and the man to whom all Wisconsin 
Congressmen and a great many of his 
colleagues from other States looked for 
advice and leadership on agricultural 
matters. 

That he was beloved in his district 
and recognized for his ability at home 
was well demonstrated in 1950. Since 
his health prevented him from making 
his usual active campaign, REID MUR- 
RAX's friends rallied to his support and 
rolled up a 34,000 margin of victory for 
him in the last election. 

Even in illness these past 2 years, REID 
Murray had not been inactive. From 
his home or his hospital bed, he con- 
tinued to keep in touch with his office 
and with his constituents. It was typi- 
cal of the way he had served his people 
from the first. Because of his back- 
ground as a farmer, as a professor of 
animal husbandry in the University of 
Wisconsin’s extension division, and as an 
agricultural agent he was a natural 
choice for membership on the House 
Agriculture Committee when he first 
. — here after his initial election in 

From the first, he was an active, ag- 
gressive member of that committee. For 
most of that time, he was a member of 
the minority, but his was a major influ- 
ence in legislation beneficial to Ameri- 
can farmers. In committee argument 
or on the House floor, he debated prin- 
ciples and not personalities. He always 
came to debate well buttressed with 
carefully compiled statistics. He was a 
virtual walking encyclopedia of agricul- 
tural facts. When he spoke, his words 
carried authority, and he never was 
wanting for ideas. After the issue was 
decided, his arguments had left no 
bitterness. 

Rep F. Murray was a true representa- 
tive of his district. Within the last few 
weeks I had occasion to be in his dis- 
trict; I know full well of the esteem in 
which he was held at home, and the 
hopes that his friends had for his ulti- 
mate recovery. The members of his 
family are entitled to our deepest sym- 
pathy in their loss. He will be greatly 
missed by all of us who knew him as a 
colleague and as a friend. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes]. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. Speaker, Iam sure 
all Members of the House extend their 
sympathy today to the family of our 
colleague, Remy Murray, who has just 
passed away. There is probably very 
little consolation that can be offered to 
a family in bereavement at a time like 
this, but it may be of some little conse- 
quence for them to know at least that 
they are joined in their grief by many 
people in this country. The people of 
the State of Wisconsin are especially in 
grief today over this loss. 

As has been stated, Reid was a most 
friendly individual, a conscientious in- 
dividual. Second only to his concern 
over the welfare of his family was his 
concern over the welfare of agriculture, 
particularly the welfare of the Wiscon- 
sin dairy farmer. They have lost in 
Reid’s passing a great friend whom it 
will be difficult to replace either in the 
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State of Wisconsin or in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

I got to know REID Murray very well. 
When I first came to Congress we had 
adjoining offices. From that experience 
I learned to lean upon Ret Morray for 
advice and counsel, and he was always 
free in giving that advice and counsel 
no matter how busy he might be on other 
matters. 

Mr. Speaker, I have lost a real and 
valued friend by the passing of REID 
Murray. I shall long remember his 
many kindnesses to me, and the much 
good that he has accomplished for Wis- 
consin as a State and particularly for 
our great agricultural industry. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WITrHROWI. 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join in these expressions of sympathy 
and tribute to our late colleague, REID 
F. Murray, of Wisconsin. 

One by one, the Members of the House 
of Representatives pass on. This morn- 
ing when I was informed that the House 
of Representatives had lest another 
Member, my good friend and colleague, 
Rrip F. Murray, I was very much 
shocked and grieved. 

Congressman Murray, or Reid as his 
many friends called him, was one of the 
most friendly and helpful Members of 
the House I have had the pleasure and 
honor of being associated with. His 
willingness and readiness to share his 
experience with a new Member was a 
bright spot and a commendable part of 
his activities here on the Hill. Congress- 
man MuRRAY was an excellent example 
for a new Member. He very modestly 
assumed the responsibilities of member- 
ship in this honorable body. The care- 
ful attention, effort, and thought which 
h gave to all matters coming before the 
Eouse during his years of service has 
produced a record of which any Mem- 
ber could well be proud. 

In his untimely passing, after a long 
and serious illness, the House has lost a 
valuable Member. The Nation has lost 
a loyal citizen. His home State has lost 
a capable public servant. His family has 
lost a Gevoted husband and father. I 
extend my deepest sympathy to the fam- 
ily in their bereavement and irreparable 
loss. To me, his going leaves a deep 
sense of personal loss, for I have lost an 
appreciated friend. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota (Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN]. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, the passing of my good and loy- 
able friend and colleague, REID MURRAY, 
cf Wisconsin, brings deep sadness to my 
heart, and I know that all of my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives 
join with me in expressing our sincere 
sympathy to Mrs. Murray and members 
of her family. 

I had the privilege and pleasure of be- 
coming intimately acquainted with Rep- 
resentative Murray during his years of 
service in the House of Representatives 
as the Representative from the Seventh 
Congressional District of Wisconsin. 
From the time of his election to the 
Seventy-sixth Congress, he served with 
me on the Committee on Agriculture, 
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and I worked with him daily on the many 
problems confronting America’s basic in- 
dustry. His work in behalf of American 
agriculture will stand as a monument to 
his untiring effort to provide equality of 
economic opportunity for American 
farmers. 

By education and lifelong experience, 
Representative Murray was particularly 
qualified to be extremely active in secur- 
ing proper economic policies for the dairy 
farmers of this country. He understood 
the problems of the dairy farmers and 
many of his constructive ideas have been 
written into permanent law. Prior to his 
illness, he was one of the most active men 
on the Committee on Agriculture. His 
passing will be a loss to our committee 
and to the Congress. 

RID Murray was a lovable character. 
We all called him by his first name, 
“Reid.” He was beloved by his col- 
leagues and his friends and constituents 
in the Seventh District of Wisconsin. We 
have lost a valuable Member of the 
House and the people of Wisconsin and 
the Nation have lost an outstanding 
American who gave his life as a Member 
of this body for his fellow countrymen, 
We will miss our friend Reid. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. CooLey], chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture of the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, as we go 
placidly amid the noise and the haste of 
the world in which we live, may we re- 
member what peace there is in silence. 
We pause in solemn silence in the pres- 
ence of death to pay a brief tribute to 
one who has labored with us here. 

Wonderful and mysterious are the 
vicissitudes of life; frail and precarious 
are our best holds upon human happi- 
ness. Today we may move in the joys 
of friendship which we have cherished 
but tomorrow we must gracefully sur- 
render all of the earthly blessings we 
have enjoyed. Many of our fears are 
born of fatigue and loneliness, but the 
greatest of our fears is of the unknown 
world which lies across the crystal sea, 
for we can pierce the veil only with faith. 

I am certain that our beloved friend 
will approach the grave like one who 
“wraps the draperies of his couch about 
him and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 
REID Murray nurtured the strength of 
spirit which shielded him in all misfor- 
tune and a godly faith which put away 
the fears of death. In all the noisy con- 
fusion of life he kept peace in his soul. 
He loved life; he adored his family; he 
loved his friends; and he labored in the 
gardens of his God. If he had sorrow, 
he covered it with cheerfulness. If he 
had broken dreams, he covered them 
with a smile. He was a distinguished 
member of the Committee on Agriculture, 
He was a gentleman and a statesman, 
and while his feet were always planted 
on the solid earth, his head and his 
thoughts were always above the clouds. 

My associations with REID Murray will 
always be a pleasant memory. Wiscon- 
sin has lost a beloved son; America has 
lost a great citizen; and I have lost a 
good friend. My tenderest thoughts and 
sincerest sympathies will be with his 
loved ones. May God give them strength 
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to bear their great sorrow, and may the 
blessed soul of REID Murray rest in 
peace. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. CHATHAM]. 

Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, for 
several weeks last year I had an adjoin- 
ing room with Rem MURRAY at the Naval 
Hospital and came to know him more in- 
timately than I would have under normal 
conditions. He was an able and devoted 
public servant and always had the wel- 
fare of his State and Nation in his mind. 

He knew more about the dairy business 
than any man I ever saw and his love for 
fine animals was indicative of his char- 


acter—gentle, kindly, tolerant, and 
frank. 
We have lost a fine colleague. His 


State has lost an outstanding represent- 
ative and the Nation is poorer for his 
passing. 

I want to extend my sympathy to his 
wife and children and say to them that 
he has left them a priceless heritage—a 
good name. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. HOEVEN]. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, the pass- 
ing of Rerp Murray was not unexpected. 
He had been in failing health for many 
months. During the entire period of his 
illness he was an optimist. He wanted 
to get back to his active pursuits as a 
Member of the House of Representatives 
to the very last. Such faith and such 
perseverance under great physical han- 
dicaps is most commendable. 

REID Murray was a valuable member 
of our Committee on Agriculture. His 
rich background as a professor of animal 
husbandry at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, as agricultural agent of the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Co., and as agricul- 
tural agent of the First National Bank of 
Oshkosh, Wis., gave him a keen insight 
in all matters of legislation which came 
before our committee. He was consid- 
ered as our authority on all matters per- 
taining to the dairying industry. I like 
to call him our “butter and egg man.” 
A life-sized replica of a dairy cow he 
called Rosie had a prominent place in 
his congressional office. 

REID MURRAY was a great man. He 
believed in the free-enterprise system. 
He loved his country and its people, and 
his compassionate heart was full to over- 
flowing for the undernourished, the un- 
derprivileged, and the “under dog.” I 
enjoyed his ready wit and often sought 
his advice when confronted with prob- 
lems affecting the welfare of agriculture 
in our respective States. He always 
seemed to have the answers to my many 
questions. 

In the passing of Rem Murray I mourn 
the loss of a trusted and devoted friend; 
American agriculture has lost one of its 
greatest advocates, and the State of Wis- 
consin and the Nation have lost a loyal 
and distinguished citizen. 

Mrs. Hoeven joins me in extending 
our deepest sympathy to Mrs. Murray 
and all members of the family. I am 
sure that in this tribute, I also express 
the sentiments of the other Members of 
the Iowa delegation, 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. ZABLOCKI]. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with profound sorrow that I learned this 
morning of the passing away of our 
friend and colleague from Wisconsin, the 
late Hon. REIÐ MURRAY. 

I know that the news of his death must 
have been equally distressing and unex- 
pected to all who knew him. Although 
we were aware of the fact that he has 
been ailing for some time, he appeared 
to have recovered recently, and returned 
to the district full of spirit and antici- 
pation of continued public service. His 
Maker, however, had other plans, and 
called him to His side. 

In his passing away, the State of Wis- 
consin and this House have lost an ex- 
perienced Member, whose lengthy service 
has earned him the respect of the people 
whom he represented, and of the col- 
leagues with whom he worked. 

Although I knew him but a short time, 
I was impressed by his sincerity and de- 
votion to his duties, and by the sound 
judgment which he frequently displayed 
in his approach to legislative matters on 
this floor. On the occasions that I sought 
his advice, particularly on agriculture 
legislation, he was always helpful, frank, 
and sincere. 

I join with my colleagues in paying 
tribute to his memory, and wish to ex- 
tend my sincere sympathy to his family 
in their sorrow. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
while all of us here knew that Rem 
Murray had been ill for many months, 
news of his death came as a distinct 
shock. t 

Re Morray was one of the 81 new 
Members of the House who came to Con- 
gress in January of 1939. We formed 
an informal club of our own, the Sev- 
enty-sixth Club we called it, and as a 
member of that group I learned to know 
RED Morray intimately and well. He 
was a man of sterling character and 
great integrity. He was also a man of 
geniality and unusual wit. 

He was one of America’s outstanding 
authorities on agriculture. He was a 
friend of the farmer, and especially of 
the little farmer. He understood the 
problems of our American farmers as few 
legislators did, and I was one of the 
many in the House who followed RED 
Morray’s leadership on matters which 
affected agriculture. 

REI Murray never did a small or 
little thing in his life. He was not only 
=. of body, but also big of heart and 
soul. 

In his passing we have lost a very able 
Member of this Congress and a great 
American. We have also lost a true and 
wonderful friend. 

To his family and to his constituents 
I extend my most sincere sympathy. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 


Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. HILL]. - 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ex- 
tend my sympathy to Mrs. Reid Mur- 
ray and the children in the passing of 
He was my 


Congressman REID MURRAY. 
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friend, a very close associate, and a 
member of the committee on which I 
serve—the Committee on Agriculture. 

Congressman MURRAY was a very valu- 
able Member of this House. He was es- 
pecially well posted and technically 
trained in agriculture. It was a plea- 
sure to visit with him and to absorb the 
fine statements he made and under- 
standing he had of our agricultural 
problems, issues and programs. Con- 
gressman Murray ranked at the very top 
of those who understood the complicated 
and difficult agricultural economic is- 
sues. Few men that I have known have 
been able to comprehend the complexi- 
ties and the ramifications of agricul- 
ture in our economic life as did Con- 
gressman REID MURRAY. 

This morning it was with a distinct 
feeling of personal loss that I received 
the message of Congressman MURRAY’S 
death. This House can ill afford to lose 
such a valuable Member, and my heart 
is heavy at his passing. May a Divine 
Providence greet his soul with the wel- 
come it deserves. His was a great life— 
a valuable citizen—a useful Member of 
this House. We shall miss him greatly. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to one of Mr. Murray’s very 
close personal friends, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. CLEVENGER]. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I, 
too, have a sense of keen personal loss 
at the passing of Remp Murray. For a 
number of years he was a seat mate of 
mine on the Committee on Agriculture. 
I knew him at home; I visited his farms 
where he has planted thousands of trees 
that were to be grown for his son near 
his home in Wisconsin. 

He never guessed at agricultural prob- 
lems as a member of our committee; he 


“knew them. He was a college-trained 


man, but with it he had all of that great 
common sense and experience that comes 
with practical agriculture on a family- 
sized farm. Rin Murray never worried 
so much about the big fellow who was 
organized to take care of himself. He 
was no demagog, though, when it came 
to being the friend of a family-sized 
farmer. 

He was so unusually kind; he never 
intentionally hurt anyone, as all of you 
who have served with him on the floor 
of this House know. He was one of that 
group who came here, as the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown] said, with some 
81 of us in the Seventy-sixth Congress, 
Wisconsin sent along five unusually 
strong men that year. They have all 
been taken from us in the last 2 or 3 
years. But all of them made their mark 


in their respective and individual places 


on the committees of the House and the 
work of this Congress. No one will be 
missed more than Rem Murray because, 
after all, a man who really knows his 
subject, who really can assist people, and 
help in preparing decent legislation to 
formulate suggestions in the completed 
actions are rather rare, indeed. 

Rew Murray worked hard, as did all 


members of that committee. It was not 


a partisan committee, of course. He as 
well as the other members of that com- 
mittee worked extremely hard to restore 
sanity to the financial picture for the 
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farmer. We had 17 or 18 agencies when 
Rem Murray and I came here to get the 
farmers into debt. All of us worked to 
find some way to get them out of debt. 

I shall always be proud of the associa- 
tion I had with the members on both 
sides of that committee who poured their 
very lives and energies into the problem 
of doing something to enable these peo- 
ple to help themselves. Rem MURRAY’S 
work is not lost. American agriculture 
is in a great deal better shape for his 
having lived and having been here. Of 
course, I, too, pass along my consolation 
and sympathy to his family, a very fine 
family all of them, and it is on the home 
grounds that I know his neighbors and I 
know how they loved him. I tell you his 
loss will be keenly felt in that part of 
Wisconsin from which he came, and the 
Nation, too, when they miss his sage 
advice. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. O’Konskr]. 

Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with deep regret that I learned this 
morning of the passing of my good friend 
and neighbor the Honorable Rem F. 
Morray. In his passing the world has 
lost a true statesman in every sense of 
the word. The Nation has lost an hon- 
est and honorable Representative in the 
United States Congress. The State of 
Wisconsin has lost one of its hard- 
working, faithful, and devoted public 
servants. Figures seldom lie, and if one 
wanted to know the high repute in which 
the Honorable Rr F. Murray was held 
by his people, all one would have to do 
is merely look at the election statistics. 
In the seven terms that he was elected 
as a Representative in this honorable 
body he was always elected with the 
highest majorities of any Members ever 
serving the great State of Wisconsin. 
That in itself is a record of confidence 
and achievement as far as the people 
of his district are concerned which, in 
my judgment, is the best test of the 
qualifications and the conduct of a man 
who represents a constituency in this 
honorable body. 

It is true that his great interest was 
agriculture because that was his field. 
That was the field of endeavor for which 
Rem F. Murray was trained and he felt 
obligated to lead in the field in which 
he was best qualified. But he never gave 
a deaf ear, he never refrained from tak- 
ing part in activities which were of bene- 
fit and which meant the security of all 
segments of our society and all segments 
of our economy. The people as a whole 
were always uppermost in his heart and 
mind. 

Rin F. Murray was a man who lived 
by the Golden Rule at all times. He 
never violated the Golden Rule to my 
knowledge. He lived by the Ten Com- 
mandments. I followed him, if I re- 
member, two terms after he served here, 
I visited his office, and there I saw dis- 
played proudly the American flag which 
he cherished and loved so deariy. I saw 
in a huge frame the Declaration of In- 
Gependence and likewise an engraved 
picture of the Constitution of the United 
States of America, which he lived by so 
profoundly, and which he cherished so 
dearly. I saw in another frame a poem 
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by the venerable Edwin Markham. He 

pointed out that poem to me and told 

me that was his goal in life. It struck 
me so deeply that I memorized that poem. 

I can still see Rem Murray explaining 

to me that it expressed his mission in 

life. The words of that great poem go 
something like this: 

We men on earth have here the stuff to 
make of this world a paradise. 

We have far more than enough. 

We need no ivory for the doors, 

We need no marble for the floors, 

We need no cedar for the beam to make of 
this world a god’s immortal dream, 

Here on the common paths of every day, 

Here on the common human highway, 

Here in this world we have all that the busy 
gods will take to build an Eden and 
all that the busy gods will take to 
build a new heaven, 

Hence our only task sublime is to make 
of this world an eternity in our time. 


That is the type of philosophy which 
the Honorable Rem F. Murray served 
and lived by. I regret his passing, and 
I extend my deepest sympathy to the 
members of his family. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. MCGREGOR]. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply shocked this morning when I 
learned of the death of Rem Murray. It 
has been my privilege for a number of 
years to live next door to the Murray 
family here in Washington. During that 
time I became very well acquainted with 
Rer Murray. He was a great American, 
a loving father, a devoted husband, and 
truly the friend of all people. He was 
clean, courageous, capable, and no one 
could ever question the honesty of his 
purpose, or the sincerity of his motive. 
He wore no man’s collar and could not 
be bought or sold by any power on this 
earth. He was always ready to help those 
who needed the benefit of his wide ex- 
perience and his good judgment. 

Mrs. McGregor joins with me in ex- 
tending to Mrs. Murray and her family 
our heartfelt sympathy and our prayers 
in this hour of their bereavement. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Horan]. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleagues in their expression of sympa- 
thy to the family of Rem F. Murray. 
He was one of the first Members of the 
House whom it was my privilege to know 
after I came here about 10 years ago, and 
he was always very willing to be of good 
counsel to me. I appreciated that. 
Early in his career he served in a ca- 
pacity out in my area, and I can say with 
all honesty that there are few men in 
American agriculture who had as wide 
an acquaintance and as good a reputa- 
tion as did he. His heritage is indeed 
the fact that he gave his life and his 
best to the improvement of that which 
is best in America. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, on an occasion of this kind one 
gropes for words to express his thoughts 
properly. In the passing of Rem MUR- 
RAY, the House has lost one of its out- 
standing Members and the country one 


of its outstanding legislators. I have lost 
a valued personal friend. He was a real 
gentleman and the kindest of fathers to 
his children. 

Rem Murray came to Congress when 
I did back in 1939. We stood here in the 
well of the House together and took our 
oaths of office for the first time. From 
that day on our friendship grew. Our 
common interest in the problems of agri- 
culture drew us together in many a fight 
on this floor. I have missed his sage 
counsel during his long illness and the 
farmers of the Nation will miss his abil- 
ity to handle their problems for them, 
He did a wonderful job for his district, 
his State, and the Nation. He has now 
passed to the great beyond but it is a 
source of comfort to those of us who are 
left to know that we were privileged to 
enjoy the friendship of a man who 
served his country so well. Mrs. Ander- 
sen and our sons join me in extending 
our heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. Murray 
and their children in their great loss. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, we have lost a great and good man. 
I endorse everything that has been said 
about this kindly and faithful man, and 
extend to the family of Mr. Rem MUR- 
RAY my most sincere sympathy. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. PoaceE]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, Rem MUR- 
RAY was one of the finest men with whom 
I served on the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. As has been said, Reid was a kind- 
ly man, a friendly man, one whose 
friendship was appreciated for what he 
Was as an individual, one whom I was 
proud to call my personal friend. 

But Reid was an intelligent, able man, 
who represented his district with credit 
and ability. He was well informed, he 
had the answers, he knew the facts, he 
had the native ability to apply the 
knowledge he possessed and to come up 
with answers. Reid was not only intel- 
ligent, he was a steadfast and brave 
man. 

I have seen him under pressure, the 
like of which I have seen exerted on very 
few Members of this House. He stood 
steadfast and never wavered. I admired 
Rem Murray as an individual and as an 
official of this Government. As a friend, 
I have suifered a great personal loss. All 
of the citizens of the United States suf- 
fer a loss when they lose that kind of 
representation. May Mrs. Murray and 
her children know that she has the sym- 


pathy and the heartfelt, good wishes of 


her husband’s colleagues in the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT], 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, like all 
other members of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture who served with REID MURRAY, 
I feel a great personal loss. All who 


_ worked with him on that committee will 


testify that there was no more distin- 
guished, hard working, or conscientious 
Member of the House than Mr. MURRAY. 
He attended every session of every com- 
mittee and subcommittee to which he 
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was assigned up until the very minute 
when his health completely failed him. 
As a matter of fact, he kept coming to 
committee meetings long efter he was 
physically unable to be there. It has 
been said that he was a great expert on 
legislation in the field of dairy farming, 
and he was. His State and district de- 
pend upon that industry to a great de- 
gree. But REID Murray was never pro- 
vincial in his legislative work. He was 
interested in all the problems, and thor- 
oughly informed on all the problems of 
American agriculture in all sections of 
the country. Every page of every im- 
portant piece of agricultural legislation 
on the statute books of this country 
bears his fingerprints. He was a kind 
and loving man, a Christian gentleman. 
I join all in grieving over his departure 
from us and in extending to his loved 
ones my deepest sympathy. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Hope]. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, in the death 
of REID Murray I feel I have lost one of 
my dearest friends, and one of my closest 
associates in the Congress. 

In the House of Representatives, it is 
necessary for all of us to specialize more 
or less, and RID Murray coming here 
as he did, from a great agricultural State 
and district, with a broad background 
of agricultural education and experience 
quickly became known as a leader in 
agricultural matters. He became a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Agriculture at 
the very beginning of his service and I 
count it a great privilege to have served 
with him on that committee during his 
entire time in Congress, 

One thing that I like to remember 
about Rem Murray and a thing which I 
will always remember was his approach 
to agricultural problems. He did not look 
on agriculture simply as an industry, or 
as an economic problem. He thought of 
agriculture in terms of the people living 
onthefarms. He was most interested in 
the small farmers, people living on 
family-size farms who were likely to be 
in distress in times of economic trouble. 
He saw their problems as human prob- 
lems and was ever ready to lend a hand 
in the enactment of legislation to help 
them. 

REID Murray was a hard worker; no 
member of the Committee on Agriculture 
worked harder than he. No one was 
more diligent in his attendance at com- 
mittee and subcommittee meetings. No 
one studied legislation more carefully or 
had more to contribute in information 
and experience than he. No one put up 
more of a fight for his principles and 
ideas than did Rem Murray. Not a sin- 
gle piece of agricultural legislation has 
passed this House since he became a 
Member which does not in some way 
bear the imprint of REID Murray's con- 
structive thinking and influence. 

But Rem Murray's work was not con- 
fined to agricultural legislation. I know 
of no Member who represented his dis- 
trict more effectively or efficiently than 
Rip Murray. He was on the job all of 
the time. 

Rem Murray was a man with positive 
ideas and convictions. He was always 
ready to defend them, He was always 
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ready to challenge anyone who differed 
with him. But controversies with him 
were always in the realm of ideas. They 
did not get into the field of personalities. 
Always he was kindly and tolerant—a 
Christian gentleman in every sense of the 
word. 

He was an ideal family man, a good 
husband, and kind father. He took 
great pride in his fine family. I extend 
to his wife and children my most sin- 
cere sympathy and wish for them God’s 
richest blessing in this time of sorrow. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of Rem Murray, while not entirely unex- 
pected due to his long and serious ill- 
ness, leaves me with a feeling of real 
personal loss. 

As a new Member of Congress in 1949, 
Mr. Murray was kind and considerate in 
his helpfulness to me, as I am sure he 
has been to other new Members of Con- 
gress who sought his counsel. 

As has been stated previously here to- 
day, he was a man of firm conviction 
who placed the welfare of his country 
and that of his constituents above every 
other consideration. 

The farmers of the Nation and partic- 
ularly those of the Midwest have lost a 
constant friend. Congress has lost an 


- outstanding Member. 


I join with my colleagues in paying my 
respects to a departed friend and ex- 
tending condolences to the members of 
his family. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Utah 
(Mr. GRANGER]. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to extend my sympathy and regrets to 
Rem Morray’s wife and family. 

Reid was a personal friend of mine. 
When I saw the flag at half mast this 
morning, while it may have been any of 
us, I was sure that the flag was at half 
mast for my dear friend. I have kept in 
close touch with his office. I have tried 
to keep up some correspondence with 
Reid while he was in the hospital, and I 
regret it was not more, but in the last 
few days I have been informed that he 
was a very sick man. 

When I first came here in the Seventy- 
second Congress, REID Murray was one of 
the first friends I made, and that friend- 
ship lasted during the entire time of our 
membership on the Committee on Agri- 
culture. : 

There is nothing more I can add to 
what has been said about his vigilance in 
serving his country, his people, and his 
district. I never had the temerity to 
question any of the facts that REID MUR- 
RAY gave to this House as facts, because, 
check them as you would or doubt them 
as you might, you always found that 
Reid had an answer. As has been said 
here before, this great country of ours, 
this great agricultural economy that we 
have is better off today because of the 
activities of our colleague. 

Not everything has been lost—his 
memory will live long in the pages of our 
national record and I am sure in the 
hearts and minds of people who live on 
the farms of this great country. 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
nothing I can add to what has already 
been said about our distinguished col- 
league, REID MURRAY; but I want to ex- 
press to his bereaved family not only my 
own heartfelt sympathy but also that of 
Mrs. Rankin, who is a friend of Mrs. 
Murray’s. 

I agree with what has been said about 
Mr. Mourray’s friendship for, and his de- 
votion to, the cause of the toiling farmers 
of America. When I heard that refer- 
ence made to the poem of Edwin Mark- 
ham, I thought of another poem he wrote, 
in which he described the average Amer- 
ican farmer of half a century ago, when 
he said: 

Bowed by the weight of centuries, he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world. 


Rin Murray never lost his devotion to 
those farmers, and I do not hesitate to 
say that within the last 20 years, and 
ever since Mr. Murray has been a Mem- 
ber of this House, more has been done to 
brighten the homes, lift the burdens of 
drudgery, inspire the hope and stimulate 
the pride of the American farmers and 
their wives and children than has ever 
been done before in all the history of this 
country, and Rem Murray has been one 
of the contributors to that end. 

It is always a sad thing to me to look 
out and see the flag at half mast. When 
I saw it this morning I called up to find 
who had passed away. As I thought of 
the many Members whom I have seen 
depart from this House under similar 
conditions, I recalled the words of the 
poet Thomas Moore when he said: 

When I remember all the friends 
So linked together, 
I have seen around me fall, 
Like leaves in wintry weather 
I feel like one, 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fied, 
Whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed. 


I feel that way this morning when I 
realize that one of the most popular men, 
one of the best men, one of the most con- 
scientious men in this House has passed 
to the great beyond. 

May God bless his sacred memory and 
shield and protect his bereaved loved 
ones who are left to mourn his loss. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. CRAWFORD], 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, may 
I add my voice to the great eulogies 
which have been paid to our friend and 
colleague? It was about 8 years ago, 
about this time of the year that I first 
learned of the failing physical powers of 
our friend. We were walking along the 
old canal up the Potomac River and he 
unfolded to me some of his difficulties. 
Before that walk through the quiet woods 
had finished, it was demonstrated that 
he was failing physically. Since that 
time on numerous occasions he and his 
little daughter have come to my place 
down the river here and have spent 
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hours out there where we had a chance 
to visit and discuss our work here in 
the House, and where he had a chance 
to enjoy the quiet and solitude and 
somewhat improve his physical condi- 
tion at least. In that way I had a chance 
to study the man, to better understand 
him and to get acquainted with him and 
members of his marvelous family. 

I have no fear of the future of that 
family because they have great integrity, 
they are blessed with wisdom, courage, 
and good judgment, and while all of us 
extend our sympathies to them we who 
know them realize that they will make 
their way throughout the future years 
of their lifetime. 

We shall miss Rem Murray greatly. 
Everything that has been said here about 
him is true. I join with the others in ex- 
tending our sympathy to his family. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr, JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
wife’s and my privilege to live in the 
same hotel with Rem Murray the first 2 
years I was a Member of Congress. In 
those 2 years we learned to know him, 
his good wife, and family. We learned 
to knov him as an upstanding gentle- 
man of the highest order, a good hus- 
band, a good father, a patriot, and an 
able, conscientious legislator. 

At that hotel during those 2 years 
there also lived his very dear friend, the 
late Frank Keefe and his good wife. I 
remember well how we would get to- 
gether during the evenings and discuss 
various problems of government. We 
all became fast friends. Rem Murray 
and Frank Keefe were the warmest of 
friends and they derived great benefit 
from their association with each other. 
I can truthfully say that I also derived 
great benefit from associating and coun- 
seling with those two fine gentlemen 
and great Americans. When Frank 
Keefe, REID Murray’s very dear friend, 
passed away not long ago it was a terrific 
shock to Reid. He told me how much he 
missed his friend Frank. They were in- 
separable and without doubt it was the 
death of Frank Keefe which hastened 
the passing of our colleage, REID MURRAY. 

I can still see REI) Murray standing 
in the well of this House, the very spot 
where I now stand, addressing the House 
of Representatives, expounding his sound 
philosophies of government, stating facts 
and figures pertaining to agriculture 
especially, and to other phases of our 
economy and bills under consideration. 

I have held Reid in the highest 
esteem, because he was a man of sterling 
character and genuine integrity. As has 
been said so many times today, when 
Rem Murray spoke he gave facts and 
figures upon which we could depend. 

I grieve with his fine family and his 
multitude of friends all over these United 
States. America can ill afford to lose 
such men as REID Murray who has just 
passed to the great beyond. I will have 
fond memories of the man, statesman, 
and patriot. Rem Murray was indeed 
one of God’s noblemen. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. JUDD]. 
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Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join with other Members in paying trib- 
ute to the memory of our departed col- 
league. When I first came to the Con- 
gress my office in the Old House Office 
Building was right across the corridor 
from that of Frank Keefe, and adjoin- 
ing his was that of REID Murray—those 
two distinguished, hard-working, and 
devoted Representatives from Wiscon- 
sin who so recently have been taken 
from us. Day after day when Reid put 
on his overcoat and hat and started 
home he would drop into my office and 
say, How are things going today; how is 
everybody in Minnesota? What prob- 
lems are you having?” And he would 
sit down and visit with us 15 minutes 
or so. We enjoyed his humor and his 
friendliness and profited from his wis- 
dom. No Member, when I came to the 
Congress, went out of his way more than 
Rem Murray to make me feel welcome 
and give advice and help in the inevita- 
ble adjustments of a new Member of this 
body. There was no Representative 
more loyal than he to his State and its 
interests and particularly to its farm- 
ers and those of the whole country. He 
knew endless statistics about every crop, 
its costs, and market prices. He was 
resourceful and imaginative in dealing 
with the problems of the farmer. I 
know of no man who was a better serv- 
ant of that great segment of our popu- 
lation, devoted to their genuine welfare, 
in terms of the total well-being of our 
country, than this fine man and public 
servant, whose passing is so great a loss 
to our House and to our country. I join 
in extending my sincere sympathy to his 
family. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the distinguished 
Speaker, the gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
RAYBURN]. 

Mr. FAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not let this hour pass without expressing 
the deep feeling of respect and friend- 
ship I had for Remm Murray. He was ill 
for a long time. Whenever I would be 
in the vicinity of the hospital I never 
failed, when I had the opportunity, to 
go in and have a short visit with Reid. 
As has been so well said here today, he 
was interested in agriculture, and so am 
I. Ithink what we are going to do about 
agriculture and this good earth that we 
live upon is probably our major domestic 
problem. Iam interested in those things, 
and so was Rem Murray. I knew his 
family. He did me the honor to present 
me to his lovely daughters. REID MUR- 
ray loved his country, and he loved the 
people that populate it. He was a splen- 
did public seryant. He was all in alla 
good, kindly, fine American gentleman, 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have five legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the 
passing of our late colleague at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? . 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
learned with deep regret today of the 
death of our distinguished colleague, 
Reip F. MURRAY. 


Recently I visited him at the Bethesda 
Naval Hospital and was pleased to find 
him in good spirits. He was looking for- 
ward to resuming his duties here in this 
Chamber, where he served so ably for so 
many years. 

It was my privilege to know REID MUR- 
RAY before I came to the Congress. He 
was a former resident of the congres- 
sional district which I have the honor to 
represent. He began his career in my 
district, serving Winnebago County as 
its agricultural agent. Later he was 
agricultural agent for the First National 
Bank at Oshkosh. Subsequently he 
moved to adjoining Waupaca County, 
where he was elected to Congress in 1938. 
He worked so diligently for his constitu- 
ency that he was reelected with prac- 
tically no opposition to each of the suc- 
ceeding Congresses. Here he was named 
to the important Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

RID Murray’s judgment was sound on 
all problems confronting this Congress, 
but he was particularly expert in the 
field of agricultural legislation. It was 
a tradition among Members of the Wis- 
consin delegation to look to him for 
leadership and advice on farm legisla- 
tion. We shall all miss him very much, 
both for his wise counsel and warm 
friendship. 

To his devoted wife and splendid son 
and daughter I extend my deepest sym- 
pathy. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, another 
of our colleagues has answered the call to 
the great beyond. All of us had a great 
affection for Rem Murray. He had 
those qualities that endeared people to 
him. 

The district I am privileged to repre- 
sent is predominantly agricultural. I 
frequently consulted with REID Murray 
on various agricultural problems. I do 
not know anyone who had a better un- 
derstanding of the subject. It may be 
said he devoted his life for improving the 
lot of the farmer and agriculture gen- 
erally. 

He graduated from the College of Agri- 
culture of the University of Wisconsin. 
He became a professor of animal hus- 
bandry. For several years before com- 
ing to Congress he served as an agricul- 
ture agent. Upon taking his seat in 
Congress he continued to direct his ef- 
forts to agriculture, and played a con- 
spicuous part in the work of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

I personally shall miss REID Murray, 
much more than I can express in words. 
I extend to his fine wife and family my 
deepest sympathy. I hope they will find 
some consolation in the knowledge that 
their loss is shared by a host of friends 
who admired, respected, and loved REID 
Murray. s 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with a sad heart that I heard of the 
death of our colleague, Rem F. MURRAY. 
He was in a sense my Congressman, as he 
represented the Wisconsin district in 
which I was born and where I received 
my education up to and including my 
high-school training. My mother’s only 
brother, Oscar Gunderson, was a great 
friend and admirer of REID Murray. 

RETID Murray was a devoted husband 
and father. My wife and I had the 
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pleasure of being their neighbors for sev- 
eral years in Washington and we had 
many pleasant evenings together. To 
his family I extend my heartfelt sym- 
pathy. Our departed friend was un- 
doubtedly the best informed man in 
Congress on problems affecting the milk, 
butter, and cheese industry. He was a 
prodigious worker for his constituents. 
He was constructive in his criticism be- 
cause he was so thoroughly informed on 
the problems to which he addressed him- 
self. He made no idle argument based 
on generalities. He knew the facts 
which is the basis for every good argu- 
ment on a problem. 

His children will all be successful. 
They have been properly trained at 
home, They need only pattern their 
lives after that of their father to be 
happy and successful citizens. 

I have profited by my friendship with 
Rem Murray. I cannot help but miss 
him, but I hope that my conduct as 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives will justify his friendship. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it 
is difficult to realize that the lovable, 
hard-hitting, hard-working, fearless, 
and uncompromising REID Murray is no 
longer one of us. The farmer—partic- 
ularly the dairy farmer—never had, and 
never will have, a more loyal and devoted 
friend. The Congress, the State of Wis- 
consin, and America have lost the type 
of legislator that cannot be replaced. 
My sincere and heartfelt sympathy goes 
out to his family. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
who knew REID Murray are deeply sad- 
dened to learn of his death this morn- 
ing. His death follows closely on that 
of his good friend and former colleague, 
the late Frank Keefe. The country has 
been enriched by the contributions which 
both of these men have made as Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

When I first came to Congress my 
office was near that of Mr. Murray and 
it was our custom then to visit and dis- 
cuss our mutual problems. Our friend- 
ship ripened and my confidence in and 
respect for Rem Murray increased over 
the years. 

Reid was a graduate of the College of 
Agriculture of the great University of 
Wisconsin. Later he served as a pro- 
fessor of animal husbandry in the ex- 
tension service of that university. 

In addition to that, practically his 
whole adult life before coming to Con- 
gress was in the scientific development of 
agriculture. He was, therefore, by train- 
ing, education, and experience one of the 
outstanding men in the entire Congress 
on that subject. He was devoted to its 
development and when he spoke on any 
problem affecting that great industry, it 
was with authority. 

Reid could be said to have been one of 
the greatest students of the changing 
and adjusting needs of agriculture. It 
will be may years before any individual 
Member of Congress will fill or replace 
the talent, the industry, and the ability 
which he had. 

Rem Murray was a kindly man. Those 
of us who knew Reid so well, admired 
him, not only for his talents, but for 
his goodness, his qualities as a husband 
and father, his love of country, and his 
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innate good sense and judgment. I do 
not recall, either in any public utterance 
or private conversation, of him ever 
speaking unkindly or with harshness of 
any human being. 

He was a great American and a great 
public official. 

To him, there were standards of black 
and white, but there was always the 
charity in his heart of being quick to 
recognize human frailty. ` 

Certainly, my life has been richer for 
having known and having been associ- 
ated with Rem Murray. Iam sure that 
everyone of my colleagues of the House 
feel the same way. 

All of us have suffered a great loss in 
the death of Remp Murray, and particu- 
larly to those who have suffered the 
greatest loss—to his wife, to his sons, 
Reid, Jr., and Hyde, and to his daughter 
Kittie Ann—I extend my deepest sym- 
pathy. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
join with my colleagues in paying trib- 
ute to the memory of Rem F. MURRAY. 
The passing of Rem Murray is a distinct 
loss, not only to the great State of Wis- 
consin, but to the Nation as well. 

It could be said of Rerp Murray, “to 
know him was to love him.” Rem MUR- 
RAY was courteous. He was kind. He 
was conscientious. Rem Murray had 
high respect for the responsibility he as- 
sumed as a Member of Congress. He de- 
voted his time, energy, and effort on be- 
half of the people of his district and he 
determined his vote and his influence in 
the House of Representatives, on the 
basis of what he believed to be the best 
for his country. 

Rem Murray was a great citizen—he 
was a great American. He had those 
qualities that make up a real Christian 
gentleman. 

The members of his family have our 
sympathy in their bereavement. 

Here was a man whose heart was good, 
Who walked with men and understood. 
His was a voice that spoke to cheer, 
And fell like music on the ear. 

His was a smile men loved to see, 

His was a hand that asked no fee 
For friendliness or kindness done. 

And now that he has journeyed on, 
His is a fame that never ends 

And leaves behind uncounted friends. 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Seventy-sixth Congress convened on 
January 3, 1939, there were more than 
100 new Members of the House. Of that 
number, there are today scarcely a third 
still serving in this great body. Many 
have retired, a few have gone over to 
the Senate, and the death angel, as in 
Rip Murray’s case, has beckoned to a 
number of others. Not in any succeed- 
ing Congress has there been as large a 
group as came in the Seventy-sixth— 
almost one-fourth of the entire House. 
This class was made up of fine, capable 
men and women on both sides of the 
aisle, and, considering them all, by and 
large, no one was more forthright and 
more courageous than Rem Murray. He 
was strong in the essentials of good citi- 
zenship, a man of deep convictions, and 
courageous in the espousal of the ideas to 
which he gave his allegiance. Perhaps 
at some distant time research students, 
poring over the records, will study the 
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part played by the men who entered the 
House in the Seventy-sixth Congress and 
some study will be made of their achieve- 
ments in that and subsequent Con- 
gresses. We may be sure that this re- 
search will reveal that Rem Murray 
occupied an important place in the 
record of accomplishments. We loved 
this man for his virtues and his every- 
day common sense. He was always a 
charming companion. In the early days 
of his illness I often visited him at the 
hospital, and I found that his interest 
in the House never wavered for a second. 
We will miss him in the days to come, 
but he leaves to his colleagues and his 
family a tender and hallowed memory. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am deeply touched by the announcement 
that our honored and distinguished col- 
league from Wisconsin, REID F. MURRAY, 
has passed from our midst into the great 
beyond. 

It was my privilege to enjoy a friendly 
and close relationship with Mr. Murray 
during the entire time he served as a 
Representative in the Congress of the 
United States from the Seventh District 
of Wisconsin, This relationship has per- 
mitted me to know the fine spirit that 
dominated him in all his service to the 
people of his district and in the larger 
sense to our Nation and all its people. 
No one in my acquaintance in the House 
was more sincere nor had a greater de- 
sire to render helpful and worth-while 
service. Mr. Murray took his duties at 
all times in a serious and conscientious 
manner; a great student of all subjects, 
especially those that related to agricul- 
ture he possessed a fund of information 
that proved most helpful to all of his 
colleagues. His zeal and courage in ad- 
vocating the principles and policies 
which he considered necessary to pro- 
mote our national welfare was striking. 
His service to the congressiona. district 
he so faithfully represented for nearly 
14 years and to his country was out- 
standing, distinguished, and of a high 
order. Memory of his fine jovial spirit, 
his sincerity and devotion will remain 
as an inspiration to all who knew him. 

I extend to his wife and other members 
of his family, of whom he was very proud, 
my deep and sincere sympathy, and, the 
hope they will find comfort in the knowl- 
edge that their loved one had the respect 
of all who knew him and was held in 
high esteem by a host of friends. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the late 
and lamented REID Murray was one of 
the truly great men who have served in 
the House of Representatives during the 
10 years that I have been a Member of 
this body. I have never known a man 
here for whom I entertained higher re- 
spect than I did for our departed friend 
and colleague. He never lacked cour- 
age; he never lacked sympathy; he never 
lacked devotion to basic American prin- 
ciples. 

REID Murray was devoted not only to 
problems which were peculiar to his own 
State and district, but he likewise turned 
a sympathetic ear to every worthy prob- 
lem which needed attention. Many 
times I had occasion to talk with him 
about legislation pertaining to the wool 
and mohair industry. Although these 
were rather foreign to his own district, 
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he was always intensely interested, al- 
ways searching for facts and informa- 
tion, and always ready and willing to 
assist where the cause was just and 
right. 

Our departed colleague was a states- 
man in the true sense of the word. He 
always put the welfare of the country 
first, and, above everything else, he al- 
ways put the preservation of our Ameri- 
can institutions ahead of party or 
expediency. His record in those respects 
will stand forever as a monument to his 
greatness. 

His loss is an irreparable one not only 
to the surviving family but likewise to 
his State and to the entire Nation. To 
the bereaved family I extend my deep- 
est sympathy. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a resolution (H. Res. 
616). 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. REID 
F. Murray, a Representative from the State 
of Wisconsin. 

Resolved, That a committee of nine Mem- 
bers of the House with such Members of 
the Senate as may be joined, be appointed 
to attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of 
the House be authorized and directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provision of these resolutions and 
that the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as members of the funeral committee 
Mr. HuLL, Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, Mr. 
O’KorlsxI, Mr. Byrnes, Mr. Davis of Wis- 
consin, Mr. WiTHROow, Mr. ZABLOCKI, Mr. 
Kersten of Wisconsin, and Mr. Van 
PELT. i 

The Clerk will report the remainder of 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect the House do now adjourn, 


The resolution was agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly (at 1 o'clock and 17 
minutes p. m.), under its previous 
order, the House adjourned until tomor- 
row, Wednesday, April 30, 1952, at 11 
o’clock a. m. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4241. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States Court of Claims with 
respect to claims against the United States 
of certain employees of the Bureau of 
Prisons, Department of Justice; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1828). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 

committees were delivered to the Clerk 

for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 
Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 


S. 2463. A bill for the relief of Harvey T. 
Gracely; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1813). Referred to the Committee of the 


Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 856. A bill for the relief of Dr. James 
F. Spindler; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1814). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr, MILLER of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 3220. A bill for the re- 
lief of Joseph Wynn Steel and William Peter 
Kruse; with amendment (Rept. No. 1815). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. MILLER of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 3616. A bill for the 
relief of the Pacific Fruit Express Co.; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1816). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3707. A bill for the relief of Edgar L. 
Dimmick; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1817). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4070. A bill for the relief of Isabelle F. 
Story; without amendment (Rept. No. 1818). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. MILLER of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 4182. A bill for the 
relief of Clarence Sudbeck; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1819). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4188. A bill for the relief of Josephine 
F. Garrett; with amendment (Rept. No. 1820). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4277. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Southern District of New York to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon a 
calm of the Bunker Hill Development Corp.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1821). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MILLER of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 4344. A bill for the 
relief of Clyde -R. Sharp; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1822). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5349. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Edith 
P. Powell; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1823). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5479. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Floyd L. Greenwood; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1824). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5496. A bill for the relief of F. Archie 
Meatyard; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1825). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5836. A bill for the relief of certain 
officers and employees of the Foreign Service 
of the United States and others, who, while 
in the course of their respective duties, suf- 
fered losses of personal property by reason 
of the outbreak of hostilities in Korea; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1826). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5911. A bill for the relief of David 
Braithwaite and Orvin E. Wilde; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1827). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 7639. A bill relating to the fulfill- 
ment by the United States of its obligations 
with respect to certain Indians under an 
agreement ratified by an act of Congress ap- 
proved February 28, 1877; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. R. 7640. A bill to provide for the dis- 
posal of certain lands in Florida; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. R. 7641. A bill to provide benefits for 
certain Federal employees of Japanese an- 
cestry who lost certain rights with respect 
to grade, time in grade, and rate of com- 
pensation by reason of any policy or program 
of, the Federal Government with respect to 
persons of Japanese ancestry during World 
War II; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 7642. A bill to provide readjustment 
benefits to certain persons who served in the 
Armed Forces on or after Jun> 27, 1950, and 
prior to such date as shall be fixed by the 
President or the Congress, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. Tes. 617. Resolution to create a select 
committee to investigate the collision of 
the U. S. S. Hobson and the aircraft carrier 
Wasp; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr, CHATHAM: 

H. R. 7643. A bill for the relief of Yoshi 
Yamaguchi and her minor child; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOLLINGER: 

H. R. 7644. A bill for the relief of Shizuko 
Hamaoka; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H. R. 7645. A bill for the relief. of Maria 
Grazia Maranto; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARDY: 

H. R. 7646. A bill for the relief of Kurt 
William Jenkins; to the Committee on the 
Judi iary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


692. By Mr. HAVENNER: Petition of Ruth 
A. Thomsen, and 20 other residents of San 
Francisco, Calif., requesting favorable con- 
sideration of H. R. 2188 to prohibit alcoholic 
beverage advertising; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

693. By Mr. HESELTON: Petition of Miss 
Amy M. Fackt and 579 Massachusetts citi- 
zens, “to protect us in our rights as parents 
and as purchasers by passing legislation to 
prohibit alcoholic beverage advertising over 
the radio and television and in our maga- 
zines and newspapers”; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

694. By Mr. LARCADE: Petition of citizens 
of the Seventh Congressional District of 
Louisiana reading as follows: “We, the un- 
dersigned, your constituents, respectfully 


urge you to support the Bryson bill (H. R. 
2188) to bar alcoholic beverage advertising 
from interstate commerce and over the radio 
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and television, and to enact it into law. 
We request that you demand an early hearing 
on this bill before the House Interstate Com- 
mittee. We further request that this peti- 
tion be inserted in the Congressional Rec- 
ord”; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. - 

695. By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: Petition urging 
Congress to restrict or prohibit the adver- 
tising by radio or television of alcoholic bev- 
erages; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

696. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Cadet 
Sgt. Lope B. Rimando, Company M, First 
Regiment, First Class, United States Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y., petitioning con- 
sideration of his petition with reference to 
his citizenship application; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30, 1952 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Dr. Karl Applbaum, rabbi, Bayside 
Jewish Center, Bayside, N. Y., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God: Send Thy blessings 
upon these men and women assembled 
here to carry out the trust and respon- 
sibilities placed upon them by the peo- 
ple of these United States. We pray 
Thee to be present at all their delibera- 
tions. Grant them clear vision, true in- 
sights, and pure hearts as they face the 
perplexities in this critical hour in our 
history when sinister forces are threat- 
ening to undermine the principles upon 
which this land was_ established. 
Strengthen them in their resolves to up- 
root tyranny and eradicate aggression; 
to channel international conduct along 
the conduits of justice and peace. 

There are many nations which are 
thankful to our beloved country for the 
aid which we have given them in their 
struggle for freedom. Among them is 
the nation of Israel whose fourth anni- 
versary is being celebrated today by all 
freedom-loving peoples of the world. 
Never will the children of Israel forget 
that our country was the first to recog- 
nize its independence and its right to 
exist as a free nation. 

May it be Thy will, O Lord, that ever- 
lasting peace and brotherhood be the 
inheritance of all Thy children. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H. R. 6854. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
and funds available for the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1953, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. KILGORE, Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. Mc- 
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CLELLAN, Mr. MCKELLAR, Mr. JOHNSTON 
of South Carolina, Mr. Ecton, Mr. 
Bripces, and Mr. SALTONSTALL to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.7151. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Labor, the Federal 
Security Agency, and related independent 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1953, and for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. CHAVRZ, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. HILL, Mr, 
KILGORE, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. THYE, Mr. 
KNowLanpD, and Mr. Ecton to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had adopted the following reso- 
lution (S. Res. 312): 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. REID F. Murray, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Wisconsin. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sen- 
ators be appointed by the President of the 
Senate to join the committee appointed on 
the part of the House of Representatives to 
attend the funeral of the deceased Repre- 
sentative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Represent- 
atives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased, the 
Senate do now adjourn until 12 o’clock noon 
on Thursday next. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
who desire to do so may extend their 
remarks at this point in the Recorp in 
connection with the anniversary of the 
establishment of Israel as a nation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ISRAEL 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
many revolutionary changes have taken 
place in the world since World War II. 
The Near East particularly has under- 
gone startling changes, but no event in 
that part of the world is of greater sig- 
nificance than the establishment and the 
rapid growth of the new State of Israel. 
It is an event which is bound to have 
the most important political, social, and 
spiritual repercussions. It is a land- 
mark in the modern history of the Near 
East. 

The new State of Israel, whose birth- 
day is being celebrated in many parts of 
the world today, is the creation of the 
lineal and spiritual descendants of the 
tribes of Israel. For at least 2,000 years 
the idea of regaining their lost inde- 
pendence was never abandoned. 
Through centuries of persecution and 
wandering, this idea burned steadily in 
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the minds and hearts of the Jewish peo- 
ple. The spirit of Zionism gathered 
force and momentum in Diaspora, and 
finally began to manifest itself at the 
end of the last century. During World 
War I the idea of a Jewish home state 
took definite shape, but its fulfillment 
had to await the world-shaking events 
of World War II and the termination 
of Great Britain's mandate over Pales- 
tine in 1948. 

Since May 1948, the State of Israel 
has been a living reality, a going con- 
cern, It is a vigorous, dynamic, fast- 
growing state. It is also a powerful 
state, a new force to be reckoned with 
in all aspects of Near Eastern affairs. 
It is being built and strengthened by 
the sacrifices and the genius of the chil- 
dren of historic Israel. In a social, po- 
litical, and cultural sense, they are hew- 
ing out of the desert a new country 
which may yet become a model for all of 
Israel's neighbors. Israel is a vivid ex- 
ample of how devotion and energy, 
willingness to endure hardships and sac- 
rifices, coupled with skill and organiza- 
tion can overcome the greatest obstacles. 
Though it needs many years in which to 
get firmly on its feet, Israel has made a 
promising beginning and is here to stay. 

Today, in the face of Soviet threats to 
the Near East, the small but very effec- 
tive armed forces of the democratic Is- 
raelis constitute a real barrier to Com- 
munist imperialism. Their country is a 
near-eastern outpost of western civili- 
zation, and with the cooperation and 
help it has been receiving from the 
United States, it will continue to play a 
leading role in the defense of the beliefs 
and ideals which both countries hold in 
common, I know that the Members of 
the House join with me in this greet- 
ing to the Israelis on the anniversary of 
their independence and in wishing them 
peace, prosperity, and success. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it was my good fortune to visit 
Israel last December and, in joining to- 
day to celebrate the fourth anniversary 
of this young nation’s birth, I speak with 
personal knowledge of conditions in that 
country. 

I have for many years been an advo- 
cate of the reestablishment of a national 
home for the Jewish people. It was a 
Republican Congress which laid the 
foundation of our American policy on 
this issue, and the Republican Party 
in 1944 was the first to write into its 
national platform a declaratior sub- 
seribing to this objective. In the light 
of what I have but recently seen, I am 
happy that my party took this position, 

In the brief 4 years of their existence, 
the Israelis have made tremendous 
progress. You must go into the immi- 
grant villages, as we did, to see the enor- 
mous difficulties which confront the 
State of Israel in resettling the hundreds 
of thousands of refugees who have come 
to this little country from all parts of 
the globe. Yet, despite these manifold 
problems, when you go from the immi- 
grant camps to the army training fields, 
you see how speedily the refugees are 
transformed into strong and stalwart 
men and women ready to defend their 
freedom and prepared to make a strong 
stand for a free world in the Near East. 
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On the basis of my observation I con- 
tinue in my belief that Israel is an out- 
post of American strength and influence 
in the Near East, and I trust that we 
shall continue to help Israel overcome its 
critical economic problems. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, each 
year since Israel was established, in 
1948, this House has paused to salute the 
birthday of the new state. Today we 
mark its fourth. Each of these 4 years 
has been full of historic and dramatic 
events. In the first year, Israel pro- 
claimed its right to exist and its people 
courageously defended themselves 
against invasion. In the succeeding 
years, Israel shared its newly won free- 
dom and its slender resources with hun- 
dreds of thousands of Jewish refugees 
who have sought sanctuary. In the 
fourth year, which is now coming to an 
end, 83 percent of Israel's people voted 
support for the country’s prowestern 
foreign policy and Israel became one of 
the partners in our Mutual Security 
Program for the defense of the free 
world. 

We who long advocated the establish- 
ment of this state have been particularly 
gratified that it has kept the promise of 
its creators—kept that promise in a 
spectacular way. It was founded to pro- 
vide a homeland for the Jewish people, 
all but destroyed in the Second World 
War. No one ever expected that the 
people of Israel would be able to provide 
sanctuary for as many as 700,000 refu- 
gees, They have more than doubled 
their population in less than 4 years. 
There is no precedent in history for a 
mass migration of these proportions. To 
feed, clothe, house, train, and employ all 
these new immigrants is a monumental 
task and Israel must greatly expand its 
agricultural and industrial plant if it is 
to achieve economic self-sufficiency. To 
help the people of Israel in the attain- 
ment of this goal, as we are doing, is to 
give expression in the fullest sense of the 
term to the point 4 program: I am 
proud that our Congress has responded 
affirmatively to their past appeal, and I 
hope that we shall continue to do so. 

Israel has significance for Americans, 
for Israel has given meaning to two con- 
cepts cherished by our own people. It 
has affirmed the right of all men to be 
free and to rule themselves. It has af- 
firmed the right of the homeless to sanc- 
tuary. These rights are precious to the 
Israelis. They will not surrender them. 
Their determination and their capacity 
to defend freedom equip Israel to make 
an effective contribution to the defense 
of the free world. It is in the interest 
of America that Israel survive and grow 
strong. 

We hope that Israel’s neighbors will 
soon accept the reality of Israel’s exist- 
ence and enter into peaceful relations 
with her. Peace in the Near East can 
open the way for joint planning and de- 
velopment by Israel and the Arab States 
of the entire region for their common 
welfare. 

Israel may well prove to be the demon- 
stration project, the pilot plant, which 
can stimulate economic revival in the 
whole of the Near East, and lift the living 
standards of all the people in this de- 
pressed area. When that day comes and 
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we hope that it will be soon, we will have 
erected the strongest kind of defense 
against Communist penetration. We 
shall have stopped communism in a 
most critical and strategic part of the 
world. 

I believe that this Congress can play a 
decisive part in bringing this about and 
I hope that we will support an effective 
program for assistance to this entire 
area when we come to pass upon the 
mutual security program this year. 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, the years 
have a way of rounding out quickly and 
anniversaries of important events creep 
up on us with such regularity that be- 
fore we become aware of it we are talk- 
ing of historical events. The rebirth of 
Israel as a modern and independent 
state is now gradually becoming such an 
event. 

It all still seems like it happened yes- 
terday—the great struggle with Britain, 
the emotional strain when the matter 
was up before the United Nations, United 
States recognition of Israel’s independ- 
ence, the invasion of Israel by the neigh- 
boring Arab States, and later the large- 
scale Jewish immigration and the efforts 
to solve the country’s economic prob- 
lems—nevertheless, 4 years have elapsed 
since that eventful day in 1948 when 
Israel’s independence was proclaimed. 

Four years may be but a fleeting mo- 
ment in the annals of human history, 
but for Israel it represents a whole 
epoch in which a people regained its 
nationhood on its ancient and ancestral 
soil. During this time it has established 
itself as a democratic state, its people 
have on several occasions reiterated 
their faith in freedom, its industry and 
agriculture have grown tremendously, 
and its population has more than 
doubled through the admission of hun- 
dreds of thousands of homeless and per- 
secuted people who found a haven of 
refuge within its borders. 

If Israel is given the financial assist- 
ance which is essential to the full devel- 
opment of its potential resources—par- 
ticularly its great mineral wealth—its 
people will be enabled to solve their eco- 
nomic problems and also contribute to 


the growing strength of the free world. - 


As Israel enters the fifth year of its in- 
dependence, the fullest possible moral 
and material aid we can give her will 
help secure its economic foundations 
and encourage these stanch friends of 
this country to stand shoulder to shoul- 
der with us in the struggle for freedom, 
democracy, and human dignity. 

I salute the Government and the 
people of Israel on the fourth anniver- 
sary of their national independence and 
extend to them my best wishes for 
their happiness, peace, and prosperity. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON FEDERAL MINE 
INSPECTION 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Subcommittee on Federal Mine In- 
spection of the Committee on Education 
and Labor may sit during general de- 
bate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may sit dur- 
ing general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


MODIFYING AND EXTENDING AU- 
THORITY OF THE POSTMASTER 
GENERAL TO LEASE QUARTERS 
FOR POST-OFFICE PURPOSES 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the question on the adoption of 
the amendments to the bill (H. R. 6839) 
to modify and extend the authority of 
the Postmaster General to lease quarters 
for post-office purposes. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
a separate vote on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. SMITH]. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any other amendment? 
If not, the Chair will put them en gros. 

The other amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment on which a separate vote 
is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Mis- 
sissippi: 

On page 5, after the period in line 10, sub- 
stitute a new section as follows: 

“Src. 8. No proposed lease-purchase agree- 
ment shall be executed under this act until 
it has been submitted to and approved by 
the Committee on Public Works of the House 
of Representatives and the Committee on 
Public Works of the Senate.” 

s pon 17975 5, line 11, substitute “Sec. 9“ for 

On page 5, line 14, substitute “Src. 10” for 
“Sec. 9.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced the “noes” appear 
to have it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I do, Mr. 
Speaker, and I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. The Doorkeeper will close 
the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
notify absent Members, and the Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 178, nays 165, not voting 88, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 64] 
YEAS—178 
Aandah! Angell Bennett, Mich. 
Allen, Calif. Arends 
Allen, II. Auchincloss Betts 
Allen, La. Ayres Bishop 
n, Baker Blac 
H. Carl Bake Bolton 
Anderson, Calif. Bates, Mass. Bow 
n, Beamer Bramblett 
August H. Belcher Bray 
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Brehm 
Brooks 
Brown, Ohio 


Harden 
Harrison, Nebr. 
Harrison, Wyo. 


Abernethy 
Abbitt 


Bosone 
Brown, Ga. 


Buchanan 
Burleson 
Burton 


Keating 


Magee 
Martin, Iowa 
Mason 


Merrow 
Miller. Nebr.- 
Multer 


Mumma 
NAYS—165 


Herlong 
Holifield 


Miller, Calif. 
Miller, N. Y. 


Moreno 
Morgan 
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Nicholson 
Norblad 
Osmers 


Smith, Miss. 


1952 
Walter Winstead Yorty 
Whitten Woodruff Zablocki 


Wilson, Tex. Yates 
NOT VOTING—88 


Adair Gamble O'Brien, N. Y. 
Andrews Garmatz O'Hara 
Anfuso Gary Passman 
Baring Goodwin Patten 
Battle Grant Polk 

Beall Hall, Powell 
Bender Edwin Arthur Rivers 
Blatnik Hand Roberts 
Boggs, Del, Hays, Ark. Rogers, Fla. 
Boykin Hébert Sabath 
Burdick Hedrick Sasscer 
Burnside Heselton Schenck 
Canfield Irving Sheppard 
Case James Short 
Clemente Johnson Sieminski 
Combs ee Sikes 
Coudert Kerr Simpson, Pa 
Crosser Kersten, Wis. Sittler 
Curtis, Mo. Klein tockman 
DeGraffenried Kluczynski Sutton 
Delaney Lantaff Velde 
Dingell Lyle Welch 
Donovan McKinnon Werdel 
Doyle Machrowicz Wheeler 
Durham Miller, Md. Wickersham 
Eaton Mitchell Wier 

Fallon Morris Williams, Miss. 
Feighan Murdock Wilson, Ind 
Fine Murphy Wood, Ga 
Flood Nelson 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
Polk with Mr. Werdel. 
McKinnon with Mr. Adair. 
Fallon with Mr. Nelson. 
Kluczynski with Mr. Wilson of Indiana. 
Welch with Mr. Hand. 
Wickersham with Mr. Curtis of Mis- 
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Kee with Mr. Miller of Maryland. 
Hedrick with Mr. Canfield. 

Anfuso with Mr. Heselton. 

Battle with Mr. Short. 

Clemente with Mr. Case. 

Crosser with Mr. Coudert, 

Delaney with Mr. O’Hara. 

Dingell with Mr. Simpson of Pennsyl- 
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SEEREEREEERER BE: 


Feighan with Mr. Velde. 
Mitchell with Mr. Kersten of Wiscon- 


Murdock with Mr. Bender. 
Flood with Mr. Boggs of Delaware. 
Gary with Mr. Goodwin. 

Fine with Mr. Gamble. 

Garmatz with Mr. Burdick, 

Sabath with Mr. Schenck, 

Sasscer with Mr. James, 

Irving with Mr. Beall. 

Kerr with Mr. Johnson. 

Klein with Mr. Stockman. 

Doyle with Mr. Edwin Arthur Hall, 
Murphy with Mr. Sittler. 

. Boykin with Mr. Eaton. 


Mr. GREENWOOD changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. Rooney changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. Morrison changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. Crawrorp changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. Gwinn changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. Harpy changed his vote from “yea” 
to “nay.” 

Mr. Cannon changed his vote from 
“present” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks 

The SPEAKER. That time has 
passed. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand, but I 
was not here. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include the 
opinion delivered by Judge Pine on yes- 
terday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asked 
consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp; that is all there is to it. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand. A par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I asked 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and to include the 
decision, the opinion, which Judge Pine 
delivered yesterday. Do I have that per- 
mission? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does, 

Mr. RANKIN. All right. 


MEMBERSHIP OF SELECT COMMIT- 
TEE TO INVESTIGATE CERTAIN 
ORGANIZATIONS EXEMPT FROM 
THE FEDERAL INCOME TAX 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 561, Eighty- 
second Congress, the Chair appoints as 
members of the select committee to con- 
duct an investigation and study of edu- 
cational and philanthropic foundations 
and other comparable organizations 
which are exempt from Federal income 
taxation the following Members of the 
House: Mr. Cox, chairman; Mr. Hays of 
Arkansas; Mr. O’Too.e; Mr. Foranp; Mr. 
Simpson of Pennsylvania; Mr. GOODWIN; 
and Mr. Reece of Tennessee. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read by the Clerk: 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 29, 1952. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. i 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: I hereby submit my 
resignation as a member of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, House of 
Representatives, effective immediately. 

Very sincerely yours, 
EDWARD T. MILLER. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted. 
There was no objection. 
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APPOINTMENT TO COMMITTEE 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a privileged resolution 
(H. Res. 618). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Epwarp T. MILLER, of Mary- 
land, be, and he is hereby, elected a member 
of the standing Committee of the House of 
Representatives on Appropriations. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 10 o'clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


SANTA MARGARITA RIVER, CALIF, 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 619, Rept. 
No. 1830), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5368) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain certain facilities to provide 
water for irrigation and domestic use from 
the Santa Margarita River, Calif., and 
the joint utilization of a dam and reservoir 
and other waterwork facilities by the De- 
partment of the Interior and the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, and for other purposes. 
That after general debate which shall be 
confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consider- 
ation of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT OF 1934 


Mr. COX, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 620, Rept. No. 1831), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consider- 
ation of the hill (S. 658) to further amend 
the Communications Act of 1934. That after 
general debate which shall be confined to 
the bill and continue not to exceed 3 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
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Commerce, the bill shall be read for amend- 


ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1953 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7314) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1953, and for other purposes. 

Pending my motion, I ask unanimous 
consent that general debate on the bill 
be limited to 4 hours, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN] 
and myself, and that debate be limited 
to the bill. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I shall not, I would like the gentle- 
man to make a statement here at this 
time as to whether or not following gen- 
eral debate the bill will be read for 
amendment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. It is my desire and 
purpose to start reading the bill as soon 
as general debate has ended and make 
as rapid progress as possible, because I 
find there are many conflicts with other 
Members and the legislative program. 
I hope we can get this bill through in as 
short time as possible. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I merely 
asked the question so that the member- 
ship present might know that we intend 
to start reading the bill for amendment 
following general debate, approximately 
at 4 o'clock. I have no objection to the 
gentleman’s request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H. R. 7314, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appropriation bill, 
1953, with Mr. Foranp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of tne bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the fourth an- 
nual appropriation bill that I have re- 
ported to the House of Representatives 
as chairman of the committee handling 
appropriations for agriculture. This bill 
carries funds for the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, for extension, for- 
estry, soil conservation, Farmers Home 
Administration, research, and the thou- 
sands of things that have to do with the 
Nation’s agriculture, including price 
supports. 

I have represented a district in north- 
central Mississippi for a number of years. 
The counties of Calhoun, Carroll, Gre- 
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nada, and Montgomery, adjacent to it, 
with similar problems, will be added to 
our district with the new year. I know 
the value of the various agricultural pro- 
grams at first-hand, for I was raised on 
a hill farm in an area where erosion was 
and isa major problem. I know the need 
for the restoration of our watersheds and 
the problems created by stopping up our 
streams. 

I take pride in what the REA, the ap- 
propriation for which is handled by our 
committee, has meant to our people. I 
know what the thousands of stock ponds 
have meant to the growth of the cattle 
industry in my section and in others, 
with resulting benefits to the Nation. I 
know what young pine trees have meant 
toward replenishing our forests. I would 
support this bill for what it means to 
those engaged in farming. However, 
there is reason for all to support this 
measure because the welfare of the 
Nation depends upon our land and the 
products that come from it. Future gen- 
erations are dependent upon how we use 
our land today. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that I may have 
the close attention of the Members in 
discussing this bill. I have some things 
that I trust I can get over to the Mem- 
bers that should be in the minds of all of 
us when we consider this bill having to 
do with agricultural appropriations. 

First, may I say that my committee 
did not make any drastic reductions in 
the budget estimates for the Department 
of Agriculture, though there are reduc- 
tions of approximately $24,000,000, but 
let me tell you why it is economy to sup- 
port this bill that your committee has 
brought to you. 

Last year the subcommittee reduced 
the budget estimate for the Department 
of Agriculture by approximately 12 per- 
cent. This year’s budget is approximate- 
ly last year’s bill. You cut anything 12 
percent each and every year and even- 
tually you run out. I do not believe there 
is anyone in the Congress who has had 
a better record for economy than I have. 
I have been the author of several provi- 
sions which I could show you have served 
to hold down appropriations and to hold 
down public expenditures, saving bil- 
lions; but insofar as the expenditures of 
the Department of Agriculture are con- 
cerned, they are spent in an effort to 
protect, save, and help American agri- 
culture and to help retain and save the 
basic wealth of our Nation, namely, the 
ability of the land to produce. 

Economy, I am afraid, in the minds of 
many people is simply a matter of dol- 
lars. Certainly, I am in favor of saving 
dollars because the great national debt 
we have today is a threat to our financial 
stability; but to merely save dollars as 
such may not mean too much. I was in 
China when money was so plentiful that 
it would not buy anything. What they 
had was money but little else. 

There is one thing that is real economy 
in the United States, and that is to save 
the real wealth of this country: The 
land, the trees, the iron ore and the coal, 
the oil, and those things that have real 
value. You could be on a desert island 
with all the gold in the world, but if you 
had no food or no water, where would 
you be. It is economy to give proper at- 
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tention to the natural resources of this 
country because there is where your real 
wealth lies, 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that we 
have already been penny-wise and 
pound-foolish in this Nation since 1940. 
Listen to me, if you will. Here is the 
reason that I say we have been penny- 
wise and pound-foolish. These figures 
and comparisons exclude national de- 
fense and they exclude interest on the 
public debt. 

Since 1940 the appropriation for the 
Department of Agriculture has been re- 
duced dollar-wise 32 percent. It has 
been reduced money-wise 32 percent. 
Today we have a 53-cent dollar which 
cuts it in half again, and since 1940 this 
Congress has raised salaries 70 percent. 
So, insofar as the effort made to help 
with land and timber, with meeting dis- 
eases of plants and animals, agriculture, 
generally, the basic things in this coun- 
try, we are giving it about one-third 
the attention we gave in 1940. Do not 
misunderstand me. This certainly is no 
criticism of other subcommittees. It 
might be critical of the Congress itself, 
but since 1940 agriculture has been re- 
duced 32 percent. Let us see what you 
have done, as a Congress, to the other 
departments, exclusive of national de- 
fense and exclusive of the national debt. 
The committees that have made the ap- 
propriations have done it only in carry- 
ing out the laws that the Congress 
passed, but let us see if we are putting 
first things first. Let us see how we are 
spending these tax dollars that are 
getting harder and harder to pay and 
which put such a burden on the Ameri- 
can people. Let us see what we are 
spending these tax dollars for in the way 
of civilian expense. 

Since 1940 the Department of Com- 
merce appropriation has been increased 
900 percent. Since 1940 the Department 
of the Interior appropriation has been 
increased 183 percent. The Justice De- 
partment appropriation has been in- 
creased 264 percent. Since 1940 the 
Labor Department appropriation has 
been increased 1,000 percent, the Post 
Office Department appropriation has 
been increased 266 percent, the State De- 
partment has been increased 1,380 per- 
cent, and the Treasury 749 percent. 

In 1940 the people of this country 
through their Congress were spending 
1314 percent of the Federal budget, ex- 
clusive of national defense, upon agri- 
culture, upon the ability of this country 
to produce the food and the fiber that is 
so essential to all of us. Today, exclu- 
sive of national defense and payment on 
the debt, we are spending only 3 percent. 
We have been putting social services 
ahead of basic things. I realize the 
need for reducing expenditures, but, my 
friends, we are starting out this year in 
an effort to reduce expenditures with the 
budget as a starting point, and in this 
instance that budget is 32 percent lower 
than in 1940, and all other departments 
on the average are 360 percent above. 
So, I say, the budget is not necessarily a 
fair starting point when you start out to 
work economy. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. Evidently this House 
should be interested in the figures the 
gentleman is giving us if interested in 
economy. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. I think this feature is vital. I un- 
derstand there will be a decided effort 
made in the consideration of this bill 
to cut it further in the name of economy. 
It is popular today to be for economy, 
period. Itis popular to be for economy, 
and this is a political year. But our 
duty to our country goes far beyond 
yielding to the impulse that might be 
popular for the moment. Here is some- 
thing I want to tell you about our na- 
tional resources. We had in this coun- 
try about 150 years ago eight thousand 
million board feet of timber. Today our 
supply of timber is down to sixteen hun- 


dred million board feet, or about 20 per- 


cent of what we had when this country 
was founded. 

One hundred and seventy-five years 
ago we had eight thousand million tons 
of iron ore in this country. Today it is 
down to 62 percent of what we originally 
had. 

Only 175 years ago we had in this Na- 
tion 500,000,000 acres of fertile soil. 
We have wasted 200,000,000 acres of that 
land, and there is another 100,000,000 
that is washing away today. 

By 1975, according to the present rate 
of increase in population, we will have 
a population, not of 150,000,000, but 190,- 
000,000. Unless we make advances in 
science it will take 115,000,000 more acres 
to maintain the present high standard 
of living. Whenis that? Twenty-three 
years from now, only. 

What we have done in this country 
since 1941 is to ask the farmers to pro- 
duce more and more in the way of crops. 
I have been one of those who has paid 
compliments to the efforts of the farmers 
to produce and the great crops they 
have brought out. I know you have 
done that, too. They deserve that com- 
mendation. But the thing we overlook 
is that og an average since 1940 we have 
been producing 20 percent more. That 
was not just 20 percent more work, that 
was 20 percent more taken from the 
fertility of the soil of this Nation. We 
have been asking them to take out more 
and they have doneit. The record shows 
that since 1940, regularly we have taken 
out an average of 20 percent more from 
the natural resources of this country. 

Here is something I want you to keep 
in mind. There are those who have 
pointed to the foreign-aid program. 
There are those who have voted against 
it and some have supported it. But did 
you know that when you appropriate 
money for foreign-aid programs the 
money comes back here for the purchase 
of commodities? The money that we 
have let foreign countries have is a part 
of the national debt. As such it is a 
problem. It is a problem as to how we 
are going to handle this great public 
debt. We have really depleted our 
supply of iron ore, our oil reserves, our 
timber, our soil fertility. You may say 
that what we sold were manufactured 
products. You may say this is a great 
industrial Nation, and the money is spent 
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back here for industrial commodities, 
It is. But did you know that 65 percent 
of the basic raw materials that are used 
in industry come from the farm, and the 
other 35 percent, almost without excep- 
tion, depletes our iron ore and the other 
basic natural resources we have in this 
country? 

I do not here pass judgment upon the 
wisdom of your foreign-aid program. 
This was not handled by my committee, 
and is not in this bill. Though I have 
voted to cut out such economic aid, the 
Congress has spoken and we have acted. 
But let me tell you this. By paying the 
bills of foreign nations so they can use 
counterpart funds we have thereby made 
available to foreign countries for soil 
conservation and reforestation $734,- 
000,000. 

Did you know that in the first half of 
the present fiscal year this Congress 
spent $100,000,000 in foreign countries 
on agriculture? In Turkey, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Burma, Indochina, Thailand, 
Korea, and others in South America, 
Asia, and Europe. That is for the first 
half of this fiscal year. Neither was that 
handled by our committee. 

You say we had to. We should not 
do that at the expense of neglecting our 
own country. Do you realize that after 
they spend that money on their agri- 
culture in foreign countries, the money, 


being our money, comes back here to buy 


commodities which we ask our farmers 
and manufacturers to produce, which 
further depletes the natural resources 
that we have? Oh, I know there is go- 
ing to be a fight to weaken our efforts on 
soil conservation. It is rumored in the 
corridors, and I have had several people 
call me and tell me. I want to tell you 
that nobody has worked harder than I 
have to get a full dollar’s worth of value 
for every dollar spent on soil conserva- 
tion, as well as in other departmental 
activities. I was the one who stood up 
to see that the Soil Conservation Service 
rendered the technical assistance so that 
what is spent would be spent in the 
proper way. In one county in each State 
this year we are having the men go out 
to the farmers who need it and work out 
practices which are suitable for the indi- 
vidual farmers. That is in one county 
in each State. I was responsible for get- 
ting them to do that. If you want the 
proof of that, get the hearings. Next 
year they hope to do that in every county 
in the United States. We come here 
after having for 10 or 12 years asked the 
farmers, and they have done it, to take 
out 20 percent more out of the natural 
resources of this country. I have had 
farmers tell me it is hard to get labor 
to do the things that you have to do, 
and they say, “I cannot do what I have 
to do; let us let up on soil conservation 
for the time being.” I have farmers say 
that. Others say, “I look after mine; let 
others look after his land.” When they 
say let the other farmers do the same 
thing for himself, it is right that they 
should; but throughout history we have 
left it up to them, and many have not 
done it. Two hundred million acres of 
land are gone out of a total of 500,000,000 
because the farmers who owned it did not 
take proper care of it, and all of us have 
an interest init. You would not say that 
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the system that we are following is too 
good when we see what has happened to 
two-fifths of ourland. One of the hard- 
est jobs I have ever been called upon to 
do since I have been a Member of the 
Congress was to serve last year on a spe- 
cial committee handling the flood-dis- 
aster appropriations in the Kansas- 
Missouri Valley. When you saw the 
pictures, and some of you went out there 
and saw them personally, of the terrible 
floodwaters washing down that river, and 
when you saw after the flood was over 
that there were up to 2 feet of soil, much 
of it topsoil, left in the houses and homes 
and in the buildings in that area, yes, the 
country and the Congress answered 
the tragic call for help. Yes, we do that 
whether the tragedy is in India, China, 
or Missouri or Kansas. We spent $60,- 
000,000 out there in the face of that flood. 
We authorized them to borrow an addi- 
tional $70,000,000. My friends, let me 
tell you that, in spite of the money that 
you spent, after the fact, after the dis- 
aster had hit our people, the people in 
that area, according to the testimony 
before our committees, suffered $2,000,- 
000,000 in losses. 

“Oh,” you say, “let the farmers take 
care of the land themselves.” They 
should, but many have not. Of course, 
there are farmers throughout the coun- 
try who can point out what they have 
done for their land, but those are not the 
farmers who let their land become worn 
out, or go down the river. Today, ac- 
cording to tests at Memphis, Tenn., in 
the Mississippi River, there flows out to 
sea on an average each day in the year, 
the topsoil of fifty 40-acre farms. Weare 
now having another great flood in the 
Missouri Basin—great in its tragedy. We 
just appropriated $25,000,000 to take care 
of it for the moment, but that does not 
effect a cure. Behind those floods we 
find millions and millions of acres in the 
watersheds devoid of trees and vege- 
tation and terraces. Let us strike at the 
source of these problems. Let us not 
be penny-wise and pound-foolish. Since 
1940 we, as a Congress, have given less 
and less attention to the basic needs of 
this country. One-third as much effort 
is being made for agriculture today 
as was made in 1940, and now the need 
is greater. 

Oh, but you say, “This is an emer- 
gency.” 

Let us exclude national defense. Let 
us exclude payment on the national 
debt. What are we doing with this 
civilian part of our tax dollar? In 1940 
we spent 134 percent of the civilian tax 
dollar on the basic things that produce 
the food and fiber for us all. Today we 
are spending 3 percent. Where we have 
increased all other expenditures for 
civilian activities more than 360 percent, 
today we are spending 32 percent less 
on agriculture. This is an emergency, 
but you have helped make it by the way 
you spend the tax dollar. It is na- 
tional defense to protect the basic ability 
of our Nation to feed and clothe us. 
Yet we spend for everything else in gov- 
ernment an average of 360 percent more 
than in 1940. That is the reason I have 
brought you a bill that has not cut the 
heart out of the budget submitted for 
the Department of Agriculture. I am 
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proud that I have not. It is already low, 
way below everything else. If, in mak- 
ing reductions, you start with the budget 
and cut everything 10 percent, you are 
turning it over to the President to deter- 
mine how your money is being spent. 
The budget is not the proper starting 
point, where the budget is up an average 
of 360 percent for everything else and 
32 percent down for agriculture. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? : 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I want to compliment 
the gentleman for his very able and 
forthright presentation of this problem, 
and ask if he does not think that the 
Congress and the people of America have 
neglected another great resource, and 
that is our boys and girls. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Certainly we have. 
In this bill there is an appropriation 
for 4-H Club work. In other bills we 
have appropriations for vocational agri- 
culture, which covers the Future Farmers 
of America. There is nothing finer than 
the type of training, the development of 
character of the young people who come 
up through those progrems. You do 
not have to worry about any “isms” or 
anything along that line from our young 
people who come up through these 
organizations. 

Now, I know it is popular to say, We 
are in an emergency.” I may say Iam 
no more dependent on this bill than you 
are. We are all dependent upon it if we 
live and wear clothes and eat, but they 
say, “We are in an emergency.” If we 
are in an emergency to the point that we 
have taken, for 12 years, 20 percent more 
than usual from our soil, should we not 
give an extra effort to maintaining and 
restoring the plant? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has again 
expired. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself three additional minutes. 

If this were a great industrial plant, 
and it had been running overtime for 
20 percent of the time—one-fifth of the 
time—would you not set aside more for 
plant replacement instead of less? But 
the head of one of the great farm organi- 
zations told me, “I am for reducing the 
foreign-aid program, but I am for about 
$6,000,000,000 for foreign aid.” He says 
we are in an emergency and the farmer 
wants to do his part in reducing public 
expenditures. He does. Some of them 
are misguided. But do you not believe 
we should cut out our attention to for- 
eign agriculture before we cut out or 
drastically reduce our attention to our 
own country? 

Did you know what caused these hun- 
dreds of thousands of farms to be washed 
away and worn out? The individual 
farmer was always in an emergency. 
He could never see where he could afford 
to put back into the land a fair share of 
what he took out. Is it not false econ- 
omy to ask the Nation to do the same mis- 
taken thing? “Now that we are taking 
out more and more, let us put in less,” 
Mr. Kline in effect says. Let us make 
less effort through the Nation and leave 
it up to the farmer. We did; we have; 
and because of some farmers and their 


practices we have exhausted millions of 
acres of land we all are dependent upon, 
You cannot hide behind foreign aid and 
emergencies that we face in a military 
way because I say again, exclusive of 
those, the Congress has upped every- 
thing else 360 percent on the average. 
Agriculture we have cut 32 percent. 
With a 53-cent dollar and the salary in- 
creases you have put in during the last 
few years, we have put one-third the 
effort into basic things that we did in 
1940—one-third. Let us not be so short- 
sighted. Let us give attention to the 
basic things—the ability of this country 
to produce food and clothing and provide 
homes for our people. I remind you 
again—you may have voted against it— 
but I remind you again that the Congress 
has spent $100,000,000 in the first half 
of this last year on foreign agriculture. 
That money comes back and buys more 
goods that we take out of our ground and 
more timber from our forests. You may 
not have voted for that, but it is a fact. 
Now, it is time to give more attention 
and not less to our own country. Do not 
let them lead you to believe that we 
should be like that farmer on the hill- 
sides of Virginia or Mississippi or North 
Carolina or Illinois or any other State 
that was always in a state of emergency 
and did not put back into the land a 
portion of that which he took out—even 
a fair share of it. As a result, we have 
300,000,000 acres of productive farm land 
today where we had 500,000,000 only 150 
years ago. In but a moment in history 
we have depleted our natural resources 
to a greater extent than has any nation 
in history during 10 times that period of 
time. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I asked 
the gentleman to yield in order to com- 
pliment him on a very constructive agri- 
cultural speech. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. His contribution to American 
agriculture is tremendous. 

We have many problems to meet. Do 
you realize that practically the whole 
United States harbors barberry bushes 
which feed the spores which damage 
wheat. Annual losses from wheat rust 
and other diseases runs about $300,000,- 
000 per year. Annual losses on corn due 
to insects and plant diseases, including 
corn borers, earworms, and root rot total 
in excess of $400,000,000. 

Pink boll worm is over much of the 
State of Texas, and is in several other 
States. It spread to 17 new counties last 
year. Annual losses on cotton alone due 
to insects and diseases exceed $1,000,- 
000,000, which is more than the total 
appropriated funds included in this bill. 
There are hundreds of similar examples. 
We have soil packing and salinity to 
combat in many sections, and other soil 
problems. We are just beginning to feel 
the effects of insects and diseases that 
plague old countries and we, as a sepa- 
rate Nation are only about 176 years 
old, which is only a moment in history. 

No longer do we have the chestnut 
tree for tanning. It is gone with. the 
blight. Now oak blight is attacking the 
oak trees, We have white pine blister 
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rust costing millions in timber losses. 
The little leaf disease affects pines, the 
beetle destroys the spruce, the gypsy 
moth and pole blight ruin other timber, 
and so it goes. Forest insects and dis- 
eases annually cause greater losses than 
forest fires. The elm is no more in many 
sections. The annual loss from insects 
to timber and to crops is in the billions. 
Since colonial days, insects and fire have 
destroyed 6,750,000,000,000 board feet of 
timber, which is nearly equal to our 
original stand. Yet the only reason we 
have not lost out entirely is because 
through agricultural research we have 
been coming up with new varieties, dis- 
ease resistant, and have improved our 
methods of control and eradication. It 
is a never-ending battle. 

The same thing occurs in animal life. 
We have a never-ending fight to keep 
up on beef and dairy cattle, poultry, and 
hogs. What attention are we giving to 
the very basis of our existence? Do you 
know that we spend each year on agri- 
cultural research only a little more than 
the cost of one destroyer or the cost of 
12 B-36 bombers. 

Did you know that an entirely new 
poultry industry has been developed by 
the Department of Agriculture with an 
annual expenditure equal to only 12 per- 
cent of the cost of a medium-size tank, 
and less than the cost of eight jet mo- 
tors? The Bureau of Animal Industry 
has found by adding vitamin Ba to poul- 
try feeds we can produce 9-pound broil- 
ers in 9 weeks on 9 pounds of feed. This 
represents a saving of at least 800,600 
tons of feed worth $80,000,000, and so it 
is throughout the Department. 

Did you know we spend twice as much 
each year on the handling and delivery 
of our mail as we do on all the activities 
of the Department of Agriculture? 

We must put first things first. 

There may be no Marshall plan when 
our country is as worn out as are Greece, 
India, China, Palestine, and practically 
all the countries we have reduced our 
natural resources to help. 

We must not let our country get in 
the shape those countries aré in. We 
must see that more of what we take out 
of our soil is put back in that we may 
maintain our high standard of living and 
generations after us may have a decent 
chance to do likewise. The strength 
and greatness of our country today is 
built solidly upon the fact that the 
United States is both a great farming 
Nation as well as a great industrial Na- 
tion. 

Now I would like to discuss briefiy 
some of the details involved in the bill 
before you today. 

FUNDs INCLUDED IN BILL 


The bill includes direct annual appro- 
priations of $724,003,699 for regular ac- 
tivities of the Department of Agriculture. 
It also includes loan funds for the Rural 
Electrification Administration and the 
Farmers Home Administration of $229,- 
000,000, administrative expense authori- 
zations for the corporations of the De- 
partment in the amount of $20,605,000 
and an appropriation of $582,000 for 
special activities. The amount recom- 
mended for 1953 for regular activities is 
$69,320,131 less than the funds available 
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for 1952 and $24,412,129 less than budget 
estimates for 1953. Loan authorizations 
proposed are $33,000,000 less than 
amounts authorized in 1952, and admin. 
istrative expense limitations recom- 
mended are $151,000 over authoriza- 
tions for 1952 and $1,376,000 below the 
1953 estimates. 

As of December 31, 1940, the Depart- 
ment had a total of 108,251 employees 
on its rolls. It is estimated that by the 
end of 1952 the figure will be reduced 
further to 65,668 and that the reductions 
made in the bill now before you will re- 
quire further reductions of around 2,100 
employees. While the total Federal 
civilian employment has increased from 
around one million in 1940 to approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 in 1950, an increase of 
139 percent, the employees of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have been reduced 
by over 41 percent since 1940. Accord- 
ing to the employment figures obtained 
from the Civil Service Commission, the 
Department of Agriculture is the only 
department of government which shows 
such a reduction in personnel. 

These large reductions in funds and 
personnel] are especially significant when 
it is realized that many new activities, 
such as school-lunch program, the rural 
telephone program, the farm housing 
program, and the Research and Market- 
ing Act have been added to the work of 
the Department since 1940. 

FUTURE PROBLEMS OF AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture in this country must be 
geared to meet two principal needs in 
the future: First, the increased food re- 
quirements of a constantly increasing 
population; and, second, increased pro- 
duction requirements of our Military Es- 
tablishment, whether in a period of pre- 
paredness or a period of actual military 
conflict. Census figures indicate that 
our population is increasing at the pres- 
ent time at the rate of approximately 
2,500,000 people per year. As pointed 
out earlier, based on our present stand- 
ard of living, it is estimated by officials 
of the Department of Agriculture that 
by 1975 we will need to increase our food 
production by the equivalent of one hun- 
dred and fifteen additional million acres 
of land to feed and clothe the additional 
people. This production increase must 
come from two things: First, an increase 
in the number of acres of land which 
can be put into production; and second, 
improvement in yield per acre and food 
distribution processes. 

Information presented to the com- 
mittee indicates that through wise soil 
conservation and reclamation practices 
approximately 45,000,000 additional 
acres can be put into production by 1975. 
This means, however, that through re- 
search we must find means to increase 
our yield per acre sufficiently to provide 
the equivalent of the additional 70,000,- 
000 acres of production which will_be 
required by that time and which we do 
not have. 

In view of these considerations, the 
committee has given special considera- 
tion to the appropriations contained in 
this bill for soil conservation and re- 
search programs, All of the increases 
recommended by the committee over the 
1952 appropriations are for items which 
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are related to these two major phases of 
the Department's activities. There is no 
doubt in the minds of the members of 
the committee that our only hope for 
providing sufficient food to meet in- 
creased needs during the next 25 years 
is to preserve the soil we now have, bring 
into production additional land wher- 
ever possible and increase our yields 
through higher yielding strains of crops, 
improved cultivating and harvesting 
techniques, better means of reducing 
losses from insects and pests, and im- 
proved techniques for storing and han- 
dling commodities. 


RESEARCH 


The committee is recommending an 
increase of $278,000 in the funds for title 
II of the Research and Marketing Act 
for 1953. In addition, it is recommend- 
ing that most of the other research items 
in the Department be provided for at 
the 1952 level. 

According to testimony presented to 
the committee, about one-half of the 
consumers’ food dollar goes for market- 
ing services. In view of the fact that at 
the present time the loss between the 
producer and the consumer amounts to 
as much as 20 percent for many prod- 
ucts, the committee has provided addi- 
tional funds to study methods of main- 
taining the quality of products as they 
pass through marketing channels and 
means of improving processing, packag- 
ing and handling such products. In ad- 
dition, one of the principal factors con- 
tributing to constantly rising food 
prices is the increasing transportation 
costs. Some of the additional funds 
provided for research will be used to 
study this problem in an effort to hold 
down such increases or to offset their 
effect through improved packaging, han- 
dling, and shipping. 

Another problem which urgently re- 
quires additional research attention is 
the matter of destruction of crops by in- 
sects and pests. Large amounts are be- 
ing expended by the Department each 
year in combating these infestations, but 
in the opinion of the committee, we are 
not doing sufficient research in develop- 
ing better and less expensive means of 
control, In this bill the Department is 
being urged to give increased attention 
to this type of research, not only in an 
effort to reduce the cost of control, but 
even more important to reduce the large 
economic loss to this country. 

FOREST SERVICE 


In connection with the Forest Service, 
the amounts recommended allow an in- 
crease of approximately one-half million 
dollars for the sale of increased timber 
in 1953 which is urgently needed to 
meet defense needs. The increase will 
permit the cutting and sale of approxi- 
mately four-tenths billion additional 
board feet, with an estimated return to 
the Treasury of $6,000,000, approximate- 
ly 12 times the amount of increase 
allowed. In the opinion of the com- 
mittee this increase is sound from a 
business point of view, since much of the 
timber is overage. The additional rev- 
enue to the Treasury is certainly needed 


to help balance the budget. 


The committee has taken two other 
significant actions in connection with 
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the Forest Service, which I wish to men- 
tion at this point. The first is to re- 
move the restriction inserted last year 
requiring that States and counties match 
Federal funds for range improvements. 
The committee feels, however, that con- 
tributions can be obtained from local 
sources if the proper policies and pro- 
cedures are adopted by the Forest Serv- 
ice, and the Forest Service is being asked 
to review its policies in this regard in 
order to provide leases which will en- 
courage local financial cooperation. 

The other action which I wish to point 
out is that the committee has eliminated 
funds for purchases of additional lands 
by the Forest Service from forest re- 
ceipts. A majority of the members of 
the committee are alarmed at the rate 
at which the Forest Service is extending 
its holdings. In many areas these hold- 
ings have become so extensive that local 
communities have trouble raising suffi- 
cient tax revenue to operate, and fur- 
ther local development is retarded. 
Also, much valuable land that should be 
put back into private use is being held by 
the Federal Government. The com- 
mittee also opposes the increase in total 
acreage held by the Forest Service by the 
practice of exchanges. 

CONSERVATION 


As mentioned earlier, the committee 
gave particular attention this year to 
our soil-conservation and flood-preven- 
tion programs. The committee received 
more testimony and spent more time 
discussing this subject than any other 
phase of the Department’s program. In 
my opinion, and I am sure I speak for 
the entire committee, this program holds 
the key to the future welfare of this 
country, in connection with its economic 
strength as well as its military position 
in the world. 

History demonstrates conclusively that 
every nation of the world which this 
country is now being called upon to 
assist is suffering from past abuse of 
its soil. I think it is fair to say that 
we face somewhat the same fate if con- 
tinued loss of quantity and fertility of 
our soil is allowed to continue at the 
present rate. I am convinced that the 
strength of any country is determined 
by its capacity to produce sufficient food 
and fiber to feed and clothe its people 
on a reasonable basis and provide some 
margin for protection from aggression. 

The committee has approved an ap- 
propriation of $250,000,000 for the PMA 
conservation program for 1953. It also 
recommends the same figure for next 
year’s program. This is a nominal cut 
of $6,500,000 below the budget estimate. 
The committee considers the announced 
program last year—$256,500,000—as a 
flat commitment, however, and to the 
extent that these funds are insufficient 
to meet commitments already made, the 
PMA can borrow additional funds from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, as 
provided by law, to meet the Govern- 
ment’s obligations. 

Of the amount approved, $2,500,000 is 
provided for additional technical assist- 
ance in the formulation and carrying 
out of soil-conservation practices and 
$1,000,000 is provided for use in those 
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areas and on those conservation meas- 
ures which will contribute directly to 
the flood prevention work of the De- 
partment. In this connection, I wish 
to point out that the committee feels 
that these phases of work should be 
strengthened by these amounts. The 
figures are not intended in any way to 
be limitations. 

With respect to the $2,500,000 not less 
than that amount would be available for 
use under the proviso for transfer of 
5 percent of the refunds to the Soil Con- 
servation Service for services of its tech- 
nicians in formulating and carrying out 
the agricultural-conservation program. 
The 5-percent provision was inserted for 
the first time in the 1950 appropriation 
act and while excellent progress has been 
made with respect to the 1952 program 
and a substantial amount has been al- 
lotted to the Soil Conservation Service 
for technical assistance, it is believed 
that .increased cooperation will be as- 
sured for 1953 if a minimum amount for 
technical service is indicated. 

With respect to the $1,000,000 provi- 
sion, it was the intent that the carrying 
out of additional practices of this nature 
should be encouraged by assuring this 
much additional above 1952 for this pur- 
pose, and that in approving practices 
under the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram in these watersheds priority should 
be given practices of this nature. 

The committee has increased the funds 
for the Soil Conservation Service by 
$1,275,000 to take care of over 100 new 
districts which will be established dur- 
ing 1953, as well as to provide sufficient 
technicians for the 150 new districts 
which are to be established this year. 
In view of the urgent need to speed up 
our soil-conservation program to stop the 
terrible loss of soil now going on it is 
imperative that the increase proposed be 
approved. 

In connection with the flood-preven- 
tion work of the Department, the com- 
mittee has approved the budget estimate 
of $7,750,000, an increase of $487,903 over 
current year funds. In this connection 
it should be realized that the total cost 
of improvements on the 11 major water- 
sheds already approved by Congress is 
approximately $150,000,000. Through 
the fiscal year 1952 Congress has appro- 
priated less than $29,000,000 of this 
amount, about 19 percent. At this rate 
it is estimated that it will take many 
years to complete the plans approved and 
already started in these areas. In order 
to provide the maximum amount of this 
appropriation for works of improvement, 
the committee recommends a reduction 
of $860,000 in the funds for preliminary 
surveys so that this money can be used 
to speed up work on the 11 approved 
watersheds now under construction. 

FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE 


The original crop-insurance program 
created in 1938 failed, and in 1949 the 
present experimental program was be- 
gun. This program provides for gradual 
expansion on a sound fiscal basis, and 
experience over the past several years 
gives every reason to believe that it will 
be workable. The program in 1952 pro- 
vides crop insurance in 877 counties on 
wheat, cotton, flax, corn, tobacco, beans, 
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citrus, and multiple crops. The funds 
recommended for 1953 include an in- 
crease of slightly in excess of one-half 
million dollars to permit extending the 
program to an additional 60 counties 
next year, as provided in the basic crop 
insurance plan adopted in 1949. The 
program has shown a slight profit during 
the past several years, and unless un- 
usually heavy losses are experienced, its 
sound financial condition should be fur- 
ther strengthened in the future. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


The budget estimate of $75,000,000 
for loan funds for this program have 
been recommended by the committee. 
Of this amount $50,000,000 is to con- 
tinue the electrification work and $25,- 
000,000 is for rural telephones. In ad- 
dition, the bill includes contingency 
funds of $50,000,000 for the electrifica- 
tion program and $10,000,000 for the 
telephone program. 

This whole program is one of the 
greatest things that has ever happened 
in our Nation. It has made life on the 
farm more attractive and today those on 
the farm may have the natural advan- 
tages that go with rural life plus all the 
advantages of refrigeration, water sys- 
tems, telephones, and the many other 
things that come with electricity. 

Our committee is proud of its record 
of demanding area coverage so that all 
farmers may have these advantages. 
Much progress along this line is being 
made and we on the committee believe 
that all will be reached in a short time. 

The repayment record of this agency 
continues to be remarkable. Data pre- 
sented to the committee indicates that 
repayments received exceed repayments 
due by over $33,000,000, that only 40 bor- 
rowers are delinquent more than 30 days, 
that amounts due for most of these will 
be collected eventually, that delin- 
quencies to date for the entire program 
run less than two-tenths of 1 percent. 

In view of the excellent record of this 
program and the great service it has 
provided to the farmer, the committee 
feels that sufficient loan funds should 
be provided for 1953 to permit continu- 
ation of this activity. It should be em- 
phasized here that these funds do not 
represent a direct appropriation from 
the Treasury. Instead they are obtained 
by borrowing from the Secretary of the 
Treasury and repaying such loans as 
funds are collected. The program has 
progressed to the point now that col- 
lections have reached the amounts of 
new loans authorized, so that no net ef- 
fect upon the Treasury is involved. 

The funds for salaries and expenses 
of REA have been reduced by $135,000 
below the budget for 1953. The amount 
recommended is a continuation of the 
1952 appropriation. The committee feels 
that this amount of administrative ex- 
pense is required to properly protect the 
Government's investment in this $2,000,- 
000,000 program and to permit the Ad- 
ministration to expand the telephone 
phase of the work as proposed. 

FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


The loan funds for the Farmers Home 


Administration have been approved at 


the budget estimate of $154,000,000. This 
is an increase of $1,000,000 over funds 
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available for 1952, all of which is to pro- 
vide additional funds for water facilities 
loans which are urgently needed to meet 
applications received. 

Testimony received indicates that the 
present level of loan funds is sufficient 
to permit FHA to meet only about 30 
percent of applications received. Testi- 
mony also indicates that in a number 
of States funds for the current fiscal year 
are exhausted and that there are no 
funds available for the spring planting 
season. While the committee is of the 
opinion that these funds should be in- 
creased above the budget for 1953, it has 
not done so in the interests of not ex- 
ceeding the budget for any item in the 
bill. 

The repayment record of this organi- 
zation is also outstanding. Repayments 
of farm-ownership loans and farm- 
housing loans are running from 18 to 
27 percent ahead of schedule. Repay- 
ments on all classes of loans have been 
in excess of 92 percent of collections due. 

You will recall my earlier statement 
indicating the urgent need to provide ad- 
ditional land to meet the future food re- 
quirements of our ever-expanding popu- 
lation. These funds, which are available 
to enable veterans and others to get into 
the business of farming, provide one of 
the principal means of bringing some of 
this new land into production. 

Mr. Chairman, I could speak for hours 
on what the various programs, research, 
extension, soil conservation, Farmers 
Home Administration, price support, 
REA, and all the others mean: to those 
engaged in agriculture. I would support 
them for that reason. However, we all 
know these facts. I have tried to point 
the place these programs have in the 
lives of all of us. We will all prosper 
only as our Nation can supply food, 
clothing, and shelter. 

Truly, as agriculture prospers so will 
the rest of the Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi has consumed 24 
minutes. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Horan], a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, we are 
coming to you today as the representa- 
tives of the taxpayers of the United 
States in our annual job of hiring, in the 
name of the taxpayers and the American 
people, the Department of Agriculture 
for the next fiscal year beginning the 
first of July. As our chairman has inti- 
mated, many of the budget requests were 
prepared last September. Our bill, 
therefore, cannot be too current, and in 
bringing it to you in good faith we hope 
that you will pay attention, and if it 
needs amending up or down, that you 
will be sincere in that effort. 

At the outset let me say that it has 
been my privilege to serve under three 
distinguished men as chairmen of this 
Subcommittee on Appropriations. I 
served under the very able chairman- 
ship of Judge Tarver, of Georgia, and 
again under the very able gentleman 
from Illinois, EVERETT DIRKSEN, now a 
Member of the other body. The gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], 
has fallen heir to some rather big shoes, 
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and has succeeded some very able men. 
He has filled those shoes most ably and 
it has been a distinct pleasure to serve 
under the chairmanship of JAMIE WHIT- 
TEN, of Mississippi, and also with the 
Honorable BILL STIGLER, of Oklahoma, 
our colleague, the Honorable Jog BATES, 
of Kentucky, and the ranking minority 
member of the Subcommittee on Agri- 
culture Appropriations, the Honorable 
H. CARL ANDERSEN, of Minnesota. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a serious mat- 
ter we bring to you today because food 
has always been a subject of consider- 
able concern on the part of man. It is 
just 154 years ago that Thomas Robert 
Malthus presented his famous paper to 
the world and to the people of our west- 
ern civilization. In that paper he said 
that unless man took care and quit wast- 
ing his resources, and unless he had a 
more sensible system of procreation that 
we would have to depend upon famine, 
pestilence, and war to bring the world’s 
food and population into balance. 


Since World War I the world produe- 


tion of food has increased some 9 per- 
cent according to the FAO, the best 
avuilable source of statistics we have. 
The population since that time has in- 
creased 12 percent. 

I returned 1 week ago today from 5 
days spent in diligent service with our 
bargaining team at the International 
Wheat Agreement Conference in Lon- 
don, England. There were 46 countries 
represented there. Six or seven of the 42 
who are importers of grain wanted an 
increase in the amount of wheat that 
they could ge: out of the agreement. Of 
the 48 countries only 4 of those are ex- 
porters of wheat. It is something for 
us to remember as we consider this bill, 
that the North American continent, 
the United States and Canada, is 
the main supplier of wheat to a hungry 
world today. Moreover, we have had 
incentive programs here in the United 
States that have increased production 
at times when we needed it. We have 
tried to make it worth while to produce 
wheat. The world price of wheat, or at 
least the wheat price under the agree- 
ment, is much lower than the price our 
incentive program provides. So for the 
4 years that have just passed—and this 
does not figure in any of the catalogs 
of our expenditures for world aid that 
I have seen—the American taxpayer will 
be picking up the check for some $627,- 
00,000, the difference between the sup- 
port price here that encourages our 
wheat producers to produce and the 
price that the 42 importing and hun- 
gry nations ave willing to pay through 
the agreement. 

I went over there because I was in- 
terested in seeing if we could not get a 
more realistic price range within which 
an agreement might operate. We appar- 
ently have had the wheat while th? rest 
of the world has had the stomachs, and 
these latter are on the increase. 

Moreover, as you consider the bill for 
1953, it is worth while to be reminded 
once again about certain things. Let me 
give you some figures based upon what 
our chairman has given you regarding the 
next 23 years. Our population now is 
around 155,000,000. It is estimated that 
we are increasing on an average of some 
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2,500,000 a year and by 1975 we will have 
a population in the United States of some 
190,000,000 people. We will need, in ad- 
dition to the 462,000,000 productive acres 
in the United States today to not only 
take care of and improve these diligently 
but we will have to have either an even 
vaster improvement in these acres that 
now exist or we will have to find an addi- 
tional 115,000,000 acres, a total of 577,- 
000,000 acres to feed our own people, 
Only some 45,000,000 acres appear possi- 
ble as an addition to our present acreage 
from all sources of reclamation. We, 
ourselves, will be 70,000,000 acres short. 
Meaawhile, around the globe they are 
n t increasing the productivity of their 
farms for various reasons sufficient to 
maintain their own source of food sup- 
ply, their own bread basket. 

I might add at this point that there 
are other wheat-producing countries and 
exporting nations, but they are either 
in Russia or behind the iron curtain. In 
Argentina which has been an exporting 
nation, they are having their own 
troubles. 

But in quoting from Malthus, and he 
has his followers today, there is more 
than the facts that he gives for us to 
consider in today’s and the future's 
problem because Malthus lived at the 
very beginning of the industrial revolu- 
tion. He did not know of the things 
that can be done to increase the pro- 
ductivity of land; he did not know of the 
things that can increase the productivity 
of each person who works on the farm, 
In 1794 when the grain cradle was in- 
vented, it took one man 10 hours to cut, 
bind, and shock an acre of wheat. A 
hundred years later, in 1896, one man 
driving three horses hitched to a reaper 
could cut an acre of wheat in about 42 
minutes. By 1930 with a combine har- 
vester and a two-man crew, 1 acre could 
be cut and threshed in 25 to 30 min- 
utes. In terms of man-hours it required 
57.7 man-hours to produce an acre of 
wheat in 1830; 8.8 man-hours in 1896; 
3.3 man-hours by 1930; and probably 
not more than 2.5 to 3 man-hours today, 

In cotton, the use of mechanical pick- 
ers, farm equipment to apply herbicides, 
and other recent developments have 
greatly decreased the labor needed for 
production. The corn picker has great- 
ly reduced the labor required for pro- 
ducing a bushel of corn. Some other 
crops, however, such as tobacco, vege- 
tables, and fruit still require large 
amounts of hand labor. But I certain- 
ly want to tell you that actually out at 
Beltsville now there are considerations 
for equipment that will vastly improve 
the condition of hand labor needed in 
picking of vegetables and fruit. That 
is being considered, and probably it will 
be under way in the near future. 

I want to quote some figures, and then 
I want to give you a warning which is 
existent right now. . 

Farm mechanization, crop improve- 
ment, the use of fertilizers, and better 
production practices have all operated to 
release agricultural workers to industry. 
In 1840 agricultural workers constituted 
77.5 percent of all workers in the coun- 
try. In 1900, 35.7 percent; in 1940, 18.5 
percent; in 1950 the percentage was even 
smaller—16.5 percent. Because of this 
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release of manpower from the farm, this 
country has the highest standard of liv- 
ing ever achieved by any people. I am 
convinced that we have received excel- 
lent returns from our investments in 
research. I am certain that we are get- 
ting more than value received from our 
Agricultural Engineering, a division of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering. 

Sometimes it may seem to many of us 
that research is extremely slow in pro- 
ducing results. This is especially true 
when we are considering the funda- 
mental or basic type of research. Some 
of us find it difficult to understand re- 
search of this kind, yet in its simplest 
terms it is nothing more or less than an 
attempt to set up experiments or make 
observations that will provide a better 
understanding of natural phenomena. 
Scientists know that such pure research 
is essential, for it is the fountainhead 
of information from which come such 
practical developments as hybrid corn 
and selective weed killers like 2,4-D. 

Farmers, like most of us and the public 
generally, are always most interested in 
practical solutions to these problems 
that affect our own economic welfare. 
It is through applied research that basic 
findings are carried to the point of farm 
use, and returns from such investigations 
are always more immediate and visible 
than those from basic research. I 
should like to discuss briefly some work 
of this type in agricultural engineering 
with which I am familiar. In my judg- 
ment a particularly good job is being 
done by the Department in getting re- 
sults of some of the engineering research 
into use at the grassrcots. 


APPLE STORAGE IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Apple and pear growers out in the 
Northwest where I come from, for exam- 
ple, must be able to market a high quality 
fruit in order to meet their high fixed 
costs and the requirements of consumers, 
Proper storage is one of the most im- 
portant factors in maintaining this high 
quality, and studies by the Department’s 
agricultural engineers are helping grow- 
ers in the solution of this problem 
through improvements in their storage 
houses and methods. 

In the Wenatchee-Okanogan Valley, 
these studies are carried on in storages 
owned by individual growers, farmers’ 
cooperatives, and commercial storages. 
This ties the work closely with growers’ 
problems and gives them immediate 
benefit of new developments. The engi- 
neers have assisted growers in making 
improvements in insulation, adding re- 
frigeration units where needed, and 
planning better air-distribution systems 
in many existing storages. In other 
cases, improved methods of stacking the 
boxes of fruit have permitted the cool 
air to circulate more freely. The use of 
pallet handling and fork-lift trucks has 
been introduced into many of the new 
houses but is not readily adapted in old 
houses with low ceilings, numerous sup- 
porting posts, and inadequate entrance 
doors. However, the engineers have as- 
sisted in remodeling older houses to per- 
mit use of fork-lift trucks and pallets. 

Other studies of building design, con- 
struction, and insulation methods, air 
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distribution and rapid cooling systems 
and the like are making possible the con- 
struction of more efficient buildings. 
These enable the growers to turn out a 
high-quality fruit and are adapted to 
minimum labor requirements. 

NEW FRUIT HANDLING AND GRADING EQUIPMENT 


Another phase of the engineering work 
that I have found especially interesting 
and is proving very practical is that on 
fruit-grading equipment done in coop- 
eration with Michigan State College. 
Here the Federal and State engineers 
have developed a new hand-operated 
dumping device for feeding fruit into 
grading machines in fruit packing sheds. 
It helps control the flow of the fruit and 
reduces bruising. Four companies are 
already manufacturing this hand-dump- 
ing equipment. Another practical piece 
of equipment that has come out of this 
work, which was made possible with the 
funds originally provided under the Re- 
search and Marketing Act of 1946, is a 
portable field grader for orchard use. 
It is especially adapted where apples are 
stored orchard run or market in unfaced 
erates as is the case of many orchard 
areas of the East and in some western 
orchards. At least four companies are 
also now manufacturing field graders 
of the type developed in the Michigan 
work. Although the reports on this 
work were completed only about a year 
ago, approximately 100 of these ma- 
chines were used in handling the 1951 
crop. 

GRAIN DRYING AND STORAGE ON FARMS 


Some of us have an especial interest 
in storage and conditioning of grains, 
and other crops by use of artificial dry- 
ing. Combining and other modern har- 
vesting methods have complicated some 
of the problems of caring for crops on 
farms. This is true for cotton and cot- 
tonseed, corn, rice, soybeans, peanuts 
and tung nuts, hay, legume seeds, wheat, 
and some others. The products come 
from the fields with higher moisture 
content than in earlier years and in 
many cases less mature. 

As a result of recent changes in 
equipment and methods, farmers today 
accept artificial drying of grains as a 
standard and necessary practice. It 
Saves millions of bushels of grain from 
spoilage or damage in storage every 
year. It enables farmers to make use 
of modern equipment for rapid and ear- 
ly harvest. It permits a better choice 
cf crop rotations and of varieties 
adapted to growing conditions and 
higher yields. 

Engineering research started about 15 
years ago to develop the basic principles 
that make artificial drying practical for 
farmers. In 1947 specifications were de- 
veloped for equipment that would meet 
farm needs. Today at least 15 compa- 
nies are making acceptable drying 
equipment. 

To meet the present critical shortage 
of feed grains, State and Department of 
Agriculture engineers, aided by the ex- 
tension and other specialists, are now 
undertaking an active program to get 
artificial drying adopted on many more 
farms. Local farm meetings for discus- 
sions of grain drying have been spon- 
sored and on-the-farm demonstrations 
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carried out in many States. Slide films 
giving recommended practices have been 
prepared and 600 copies of one film re- 
leased in January 1952 have been dis- 
tributed by the extension service. The 
Department is building an exhibit on 
grain drying for use at the State fairs 
during the 1952 summer and fall. Four 
new leaflets on drying will be ready for 
distribution to farmers in the next few 
months. Information is being supplied 
to the farm press for special articles to 
be published prior to harvest. 

Grain drying has been featured on a 
number of national radio network pro- 
grams and additional use will be made of 
this method of communication during 
the summer months. A technical hand- 
book on grain drying will soon be avail- 
able for the use of extension workers, 
equipment dealers, and manufacturers, 

PLANS FOR LOW-COST FARM HOUSES 


Encouraged and supported by the Con- 
gress, the Department of Agriculture 
engineers have recently developed plans 
for a number of expansible farm houses. 
These are designed to meet the living re- 
quirements of farm families in low-in- 
come groups who cannot make a large 
immediate cash outlay and in order to 
build adequate housing must do so in 
successive steps. 

Several of these expansible houses are 
now being constructed for use of dairy 
workers at the agricultural research 
center. Careful study is being made of 
costs, ease of construction, and other 
features to determine suitability of the 
houses for farm use. 

Engineers recognize that a farmer can 
save considerable in the construction of 
his house or other buildings through use 
of his own labor and materials. Work- 
ing drawings for the expansible houses 
have therefore been developed in ways 
that make them easily understood and 
followed by farmers or unskilled work- 
ers. The type of drawings used has been 
so well received by farmers that exten- 
sion workers in the various States have 
asked that all future working drawings 
be developed along the same lines. The 
drawings are available to farmers 
through the State extension service at a 
nominal cost. 

SOME RESULTS OF RECENT FARM EQUIPMENT 
STUDIES 

Now I should like to mention briefly 
some of the recent findings in farm 
equipment engineering research that 
have been helpful to farmers. As some 
of you may know, the equipment re- 
search in the Department of Agriculture 
is directed mainly toward establishment 
of fundamental principles and deter- 
minations of basic performance require- 
ments for farm machines. Emphasis is 
on field and farmstead operations where 
labor requirements are relatively high 
or where present methods and machines 
are least efficient and effective. Usually 
the research concerns those crops or 
operations for which the farm equip- 
ment industry has not already developed 
some satisfactory machine. 

At the request of the canning com- 
panies, for example, the Department’s 
engineers undertook some investigations 
of spray equipment to insure better con- 
trol of corn ear worm, European corn 
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borer, and other insects. It has recently 
resulted in the development of a high 
clearance self-propelled sprayer in co- 
operation with the Maryland Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station for use on 
rough and hilly ground. A number of 
producers of large acreages of canning 
corn are having these sprayers built by 
custom shops by plans developed in this 
research. Significant features of the 
experimental sprayer built for these 
studies are also being used by 8 or 10 
manufacturers. k, 

The Oilseed and Peanut Advisory 
Committee to the Department recom- 
mended that work be done to improve 
equipment for harvesting peanuts. As 
a result of this request, a peanut combine 
was developed in cooperation with the 
Georgia Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. It greatly reduces harvesting 
labor. One company built a number of 
preproduction peanut combines in 1951 
in which were incorporated the princi- 
ples developed in this research. Five or 


more manufacturers are also develop- 


ing attachments for converting grain 
combines to peanut harvesting com- 
bines. Work on these phases is being 
done cooperatively with Department and 
Alabama Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion agricultural engineers. 

LINT CLEANERS WIDELY USED FOR IMPROVED 

GINNING 

All the Members from Southern States 
Iam sure are familiar with the fine work 
that has been done by engineers at the 
United States Cotton Ginning Labora- 
tory at Stoneville, Miss. It is therefore 
not necessary for me to mention devel- 
opments in previous years, which include 
more than a score of improved devices 
that have been patented for public use. 
I should like, however, to mention 
briefly the new lint cleaners that the 
laboratory engineers have recently de- 
veloped because the cleaning of trashy 
cottons at the gins has become an in- 
creasingly important problem as growers 
have adopted mechanized harvesting 
equipment. All six of the gin equip- 
ment manufacturers in the United 
States are now manufacturing lint clean- 
ers based on the principles developed by 
engineers of the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering 
at the Stoneville laboratory. These 
cleaners are now used in more than 
4,000 gins for processing between three 
and four million bales of cotton a year. 
On the average, the grade of cotton proc- 
essed in these gins is improved by one- 
half grade, an advantage that is re- 
fiected directly in the price the producer 
receives for his crop. 

Here I should like to say a final word 
about the farm electrification research 
work. As a result of the REA program, 
electric lines now blanket this country 
like a giant web. The distribution sys- 
tem has been filled in until now it is 
difficult to find a farm in large sections 
of the country that cannot tap this 
source of power. The lacework of this 


web is an intricate one, but it is designed 
to give dependable service even to the 
last man at the end of the line, who in 
most cases is a farmer. 

It can now be generally agreed that 
farm electrification is moving from the 
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line-extension phase into the utiliza- 
tion phase of development. The re- 
search in this field has been assigned to 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and 
Agricultural Engineering. It aims at 
development of applications and im- 
proved uses of electric energy in pro- 
duction operations as well as for better 
living for this fellow at the end of the 
line—the farmer. 

I should like to point out that the re- 
search work in farm electrification has 
already produced significant results. 
The majority of the 300 or more recog- 
nized uses for electricity on farms, for 
example, owe their origin to investiga- 
tions by the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the State agricul- 
tural experiment stations in cooperation 
with power suppliers, manufacturers, 
and farm organizations. In my judg- 
ment this work should be further ex- 
panded. 

One of the newer phases of farm elec- 
trification research that may be of in- 
terest is that on frozen storage of foods 
on the farm in walk-in refrigerator 
rooms. Farmers in many localities are 
interested in frozen storages to hold 
their produce for roadside sales or for 
market when convenient or in periods of 
relatively high prices. Units designed 
specifically for farm use have not been 
available. As a result of cooperative 
work by the engineers with the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics and the State agricultural ex- 
periment stations in Washington, Mary- 
land and Texas. However, many of the 
engineering problems of such refrigera- 
tion units are being solved. Plans for 
a walk-in type refrigerator were made 
available this last year for the first time 
through the State extension services. 
Two units of this type have been built 
for studies on Maryland farms. Sev- 
eral manufacturers have been watching 
developments in this work with keen 
interest. 

Electricity has sometimes been de- 
scribed as the chore power of the farm. 
In this connection the Federal-State 
cooperative work in Illinois on feed han- 
dling, grinding, and mixing equipment 
to reduce the time farmers spend on 
chores has produced an important de- 
velopment. It is a unit that will move 
ear corn from the crib to the grinder, 
meter-fixed amounts of ingredients into 
the grinder, and blow the mixed, ground 
feed into storage without the use of any 
hand labor. Motor-driven equipment for 
delivering fixed amounts of grain and 
Silage to feed bunks is also under devel- 
‘opment. 

Of special interest also are the heat- 
pump investigations under way with the 
Department and the Kansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station cooperating. This 
type of equipment, sometimes referred 
to as a reverse-cycle refrigeration unit, 
may have many farm applications. It 
either pumps heat from the ground to a 
building or reverses and pumps the heat 
into the ground, and may make it pos- 
sible to maintain a constant temperature 
the year round in storage structures or 
animal shelters. Performance data on 
such equipment have been obtained on 
six heat pumps installed in homes near 
Hutchinson, Kans. Other data are be- 
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ing tabulated in laboratory studies on 
hest transfer characteristics of various 
soils to assist in planning the types of 
coil systems that may be required. 

It would be possible to go on with this 
discussion for another hour or more, but 
this does not seem necessary. It seems 
clear to me that if full advantage is to 
be taken of the recent advances in engi- 
neering facilities, such as our extension 
of electric lines, utilization research must 
not be ellowed to lag. 

The same point may be made with 
respect to other research of this type. As 
rapidly as conclusive results are obtained 
or as new developments are proved prac- 
tical, they are being put to use in farm- 
ing. At this time, with a shortage of 
farm labor and a critical need for abun- 
dant production from every acre, the 
more assistance farmers can be given 
through research the easier it may be to 
meet the Nation’s needs in foods and 
fibers. 

However, in the current issue of the 
Country Gentleman we are told that the 
desires and the demands of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will not be met and 
our commitments will not be met because 
of the drain of defense plants and the 
military upon the needed manpower for 
our productive farms. I insist that some- 
thing be done about this which is as 
serious as your next meal, 

I would like to give you now some quo- 
tations from a book, that I do not regard 
as propaganda, put out by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. By 1975, if we are 
to feed our expected population by that 
time—and remind yourselves that we are 
feeding our people well now, they are 
building homes, they are having families, 
and the prospect is for a population of 
190,000,000 by 1975—we will have to add 
the milk that is being produced, today, 
in these States: Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and New York. That will have to be 
added to the supply that we have today. 
In pork, if we are to feed the population 
in 1975, we will have to add the pork 
production of Nebraska and Iowa. In 
beef we are going to have to add the 
production today that exists in Minne- 
sota, Texas, and Oklahoma. Sheep and 
lamb and mutton: We are going to have 
to add the production that today exists 
in Utah, Nevada, Montana, and Wyo- 
ming. Eggs: We are going to have to add 
the production of California, Kansas, 
Missouri, Pennsylvania, and Illinois. It 
can be done, but we will have to pay 
serious attention to the things that need 
to be done to make one acre produce 
more than it does now—at least a third 
more. It can be done. 

Today we have a new soil conditioner 
called krilium, which can be poured on 
this viscous soil out here in Maryland 
and make it loamy. It is, right now, very 
expensive. It is put out by one of the 
chemical companies. However, it is ex- 
pected to be available more cheaply and 
in bigger quantities in the near future. 

It can be done, because in Australia, 
in what is known as the 90-mile desert, 
one of the insurance companies has hired 
researchers, who have gone out in this 
90-mile desert, whose soil looks good but 
where plants are subject to blight and 
where the hair of sheep turned on that 
poor range becomes not curly but stringy 
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and found out through their research 
that the addition of cobalt made that 
soil acceptable. Every 2 weeks now that 
company is bringing in a thousand acres, 
They found also that small additions 
of copper and zinc help that soil. 

So research is bringing in those lands 
and acres that are needed if we are to 
look to the future and do that which 
is necessary. So we are applying re- 
search, practical research, research that 
the farmer himself can understand and 
apply as he loves to do on his own prop- 
erty. We are looking for balanced con- 
servation. Iam a farmer. I know what 
balanced conservation is. As a lover of 
the soil, I want to do it for myself, be- 
cause there is that satisfying glow of 
having done something worth while by 
yourself. You do not have to be wet- 
nursed if you are a lover of the soil. 

We will have to expand our fertilizer 
capacity. Of course, our bill carries 
some items designed to assist in that di- 
rection in connection with the billions 
we are spending in the atomic-energy 
fields and other fields. 

Farm machinery equipment and elec- 
trical power: I wish that all of you who 
may have taken my few remarks seri- 
ously and if you are interested, could go 
out to Beltsville, near here, and visit the 
plant of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering and 
see the work that is being done there by 
conscientious, long-time workers for the 
Federal departments. It is always a 
pleasure for me to go to that place where 
they are doing this farm engineering. 

We need adequate credit. I want to 
advise and warn you right now that the 
amount carried in the bill for the Farm- 
ers Home Administration will not see us 
through fiscal 1953. We allowed what 
was used in the budget, but I am just 
warning you now, and it is time for us 


“to face facts, that the amount is not ade- 


quate. Here is a branch of the Govern- 
ment, under the able leadership of Dil- 
lard Lasseter, that is actually putting 
men on productive farms who might 
otherwise have left defense plants in 
past years to go on relief. I say God 
bless such a prcgram, and I want to sup- 
port it. But sometime between now 
and the ist of July this item will be very 
much before you. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota at this point be- 
cause I know of his interest in this 
matter. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. First may 
I say that we on the subcommittee feel 
that we have in the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Horan] a specialist in 
research and a specialist in probler 3 rel- 
ative to the great forest industry in 
America. We look to him when details 
relative to those general problems come 
up. We all have a tendency in our sub- 
committee to specialize along some line 
or other. 

I join the gentleman in what he has to 
say about the subsistence loans under 
the Farmers Home Administration. I 
think the budget did not ask for enough 
money in relation to these loans. After 
all, the gentleman knows, as do all the 
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members of the subcommittee, that these 
are loans and not appropriations. 

Mr. HORAN. Les, and the repayment 
record is very good. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Yes, it is 
very good.. The taxpayer eventually will 
not have to suffer a loss, at the most, of 
more than 3 percent, if he will that, and 
it helps the lowest strata, financially 
speaking, of our farm population. It 
helps these veterans and young men who 
want to get started in farming. I think 
they are doing a wonderful job in this 
program. If there is any place in this 
bill where I would like to see it increased, 
it is in that particular item. 

Mr. HORAN, I thank the gentleman. 
No man in the Congress has done more 
for agriculture than the gentleman from 
Minnesota, CARL ANDERSEN. He is the 
champion of the industrious man on the 
farm and, through him, the protector of 
the food supply of every man, woman, 
and child in this Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I would 
like to say that we must maintain a sys- 
tem of fair farm prices. Every report 
from our Government agencies today, 
you will find, shows that nonfarm income 
is rising, and the farm income is going 
down, partly due to the increase in the 
cost of doing business, transportation, 
and other things that the farmer has 
to buy. As the Country Gentleman 
editorial, quoted earlier, says: And $15 
hogs, after 5 months of losing prices, 
were hardly an encouragement to take 
chances with other farm production.” I 
submit that our great Committee on 
Agriculture ought to study this problem, 
and see what is indicated as a measure 
of achieving what should be done to 
maintain those incentives that have 
made our American farmer, in my 
opinion, when the dinner bell rings, the 
hope of the earth. We cannot let them 
tid nor do we intend to do so in this 
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Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield. 

Mr. GRANGER. I always like to 
compliment the gentleman when he 
speaks. He is an expert on nearly 
everything that I have an interest in 
in this bill. I certainly agree with the 
gentleman when he says the Bureau of 
the Budget in its recommendations for 
the Farm Home Administration is, in 
my opinion, entirely inadequate. I 
think we will hear from that later on, 
just as the gentleman said. 

Mr. HORAN. May I comment briefly 
at this point? 

Mr. GRANGER. Yes; I would be very 
glad to have the gentleman do so. 

Mr. HORAN. I want to say that in 
any study of an administration, and that 
is what we are dealing with in appropri- 
ations, we recognize if we have a good 
administrator, we do try to back him up. 
We have had some terrible ones in the 
past on farm security—you know that, 
because they tried to socialize the coun- 
try and do things which were not in- 
cluded in farm credit, but in Dillard 
Lassiter we have a man, in my opinion, 
who can stand the authority and the re- 
sponsibility that have been placed on 
him since he has had the job for the last 
4 or 5 years. He is a good man. 
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Mr. GRANGER. I agree with the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HORAN. But, we will have to re- 
vamp that unless we get somebody who 
can fill his boots when he retires who is 
equally as good. 

Mr. GRANGER. There is another 
item which I know the gentleman is an 
expert on, and that is the forests of our 
country. I know the gentleman was in- 
strumental in helping pass the act in 
1952, Public Law 135, which provided an 
appropriation for cooperative grange 
improvements. I see in the bill, you 
have recommended $700,000, the same 
appropriation, and I take it, the same 
money which was appropriated last 
year. 

Mr. HORAN. And we cut off the 
language that caused so much trouble 
last year. 

Mr. GRANGER. I am very grateful 
that the committee cut the language out, 
but can the gentleman tell me now how 
much of the $700,000 will be available 
for 1953? 

Mr. HORAN. The total amount, as I 
understand it, is for fiscal year 1953. It 
is my understanding that we did not 
spend the $700,000 which was in the 
bill last year. 

Mr. GRANGER. Did we spend any 
of it? 

Mr. HORAN. None that I know of. 

Mr. GRANGER. Then, it is your un- 
derstanding that the $700,000 will be 
available for fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. HORAN. That is right. 

Mr.GRANGER. Then the other item, 
in which I have a great deal of interest 
especially now since we are having floods 
out our way, on page 23 of the bill, there 
is the item “acquisition of lands for na- 
tional forests.” I understand that that 
entire amount has been cut out. Is that 
true? 

Mr. HORAN. No; that is not true. 

Mr. GRANGER. Is that not entirely 
cut out? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to my colleague, 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. 
CARL ANDERSEN] to answer the gentle- 
man. I have not studied that item. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I do not 
believe the entire amount was cut out. 

Mr. GRANGER. I can only see one 
appropriation there for the Superior 
National Forest. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The item 
was very drastically cut. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has again 
expired. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman two addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Would the gentleman, 
or some other member of the committee 
under general debate, deal with this con- 
troversy which seems to exist in the 
farm ranks themselves about the soil 
conservation, which is the biggest item 
in this bill. As I understand it, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation is 
recommending a cut from $250,000,000 
to $100,000,000. We certainly ought to 
know about it. Ido not want to proceed 
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in any way except one that is respon- 
sible, but we ought to know some of the 
details of these differences, and the best 
people to tell us are the members of the 
committee themselves. 

Mr. HORAN. That will be completely 
and adequately handled when we go into 
the reading of the bill. All sides will be 
presented. We will have a balanced 
presentation, I am certain when we pass 
judgment on it. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. LANHAM. I concur most heart- 
ily in the fine things that have been 
said about Mr. Dillard Lasseter, and the 
work he is doing at the head of the ad- 
ministration. I just hope that adequate 
funds will be provided, even if they are 
not in this bill. I hope they will be pro- 
vided in a supplementary appropriation, 
because there is no way to measure the 
good that that service is doing. 

Mr. HORAN. As long as it is well ad- 
ministered. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the gentleman 
yield again? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I just want to state to 
the gentleman that what he said about 
research and the greater utilization of 
agricultural products is one of the main 
things of this country. As a city Con- 
gressman I would like to join with the 
gentleman in his expression. 

Mr. HORAN. There is so much com- 
pelling magie in the word “research” 
that we have to look at it rather call- 
ously at times. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has again 
expired. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Brooxs] has asked me to yield 
him a minute to make an announcement. 
I yield the gentleman 1 minute. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, the 
Department of the Army has set up in 
the House Armed Services Committee 
room an exhibit showing the efforts 
which the Department of the Army is 
making in order to economize and get 
the proper results from the spending of 
the tax dollar. That exhibit consists of 
many hundred pictures and other things 
which are now on display in the House 
Armed Services Committee room, and 
they will remain there over the week- 
end—today, tomorrow, and all day Sat- 
urday. All Members of Congress and 
their friends, arid everybody, is not only 
invited but urged to go to the committee 
rooms and study this display. I think 
it is very important that the Members 
see the efforts that are being made. 

I thank the gentleman very much for 
this time. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. STIGLER], an 
able member of our committee who has 
done outstanding service in this Congress. 
We deplore his decision to enter private 
business. We need more like BILL STIG- 
LER in this Congress. It seems the best 
Members quit too soon. 

Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Chairman, your 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
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epartment of Agriculture, with the ap- 
proval of the full Committee of the House 
Appropriations Committee, brings you 
the Department of Agriculture appro- 
priation bill for the fiscal year 1953. 

Your subcommittee is composed of the 
following Members: Hon. JAMIE L. WHIT- 
TEN, of Mississippi, chairman; Hon. JOE 
Bates, of Kentucky, and myself, of Okla- 
homa, as the Democratic members; and 
the Honorable CARL ANDERSEN, of Min- 
nesota, and the Honorable WALT Horan, 
of Washington, as the Republican mem- 
bers, being the same committee as last 
year. 

Too much cannot be said about the 
outstanding work of the other gentlemen 
in connection with bringing this bill to 
the floor. Being deeply imbued with a 
desire to cut out all nonessentials which 
were not important in connection with 
our defense effort, we found it much 
more difficult this year than last to write 
a bill which we could justify before the 
membership of this body. 

We spent just about as much time in 
our hearings and heard just about as 
many witnesses as last year. So far as I 
know, no one was denied a hearing before 
our committee. All in all, I consider the 
bill a fair one and one with which those 
who are engaged in agriculture can live. 

In arriving at our conclusions and in 
marking up the bill, I want to publicly 
praise the work of our executive commit- 
tee clerk, Mr. Ross Pope. He was most 
helpful in every way and made our task 
easier than it would have been by his 
outstanding work. 

The amount recommended for 1953 for 
the regular activities in the Department 
of Agriculture is $69,320,131 less than the 
funds available for 1952, and $24,412,129 
less than budget estimates for 1953. 
Loan authorizations proposed are $33,- 
000,000 less than the amounts authorized 
for 1952, and administrative expense lim- 
itations recommended are $151,000 over 
authorizations for 1951 and $1,376,000 
below the 1953 estimates. 

The bill includes direct annual appro- 
priations for regular activities of $724,- 
003,699, loan funds for the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration and the Farm- 
ers Home Administration of $229,000,000, 
administrative expense authorizations 
for the corporations of the Department 
in the amount of $20,605,000 and an 
appropriation of $582,000 for special ace 
tivities. 

I would like to emphasize what we 
pointed out in our report, in that the 
regular annual appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture have de- 
creased approximately 32 percent since 
the beginning of World War II from 
$1,061,800,000 in 1940 to a proposal of 
$724,003,699 for 1953. Moreover, during 
this same period, annual budget require- 
ments for the rest of the Cabinet-status 
departments of the Federal establish- 
ment, excluding the Department of De- 
fense, have increased from approxi- 
mately $1,200,000,000 to $5,400,000,000, 
an increase of over 360 percent. 

We further pointed out that in 1940 
the Department of Agriculture had 13.7 
percent of the Federal budget, exclusive 
of military expenditures. In the bill we 
present to you it is less than 3 percent 
on a comparable basis, Your attention 
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is further called to the fact that through 
the Mutual Security Act, this Nation has 
already spent in excess of $100,000,000 
on agriculture in foreign countries this 
year, and has in effect spent through 
counterpart funds more than $650,000,- 
000 under the Marshall plan. Our com- 
mittee was unanimous in its opinion that 
however important this may be as a part 
of our foreign policy, it should not be 
at the expense of our own natural re- 
sources and welfare. 

In my judgment, sufficient importance 
is not being placed today on the part 
agriculture plays in the economy of our 
Nation. Too many of our people blame 
our farmer friends for the high cost of 
food and other commodities, when as a 
matter of fact, and the record will so 
show, the farmers’ share is only an in- 
finitesimal part of the total cost. The 
cost is added after the commodity leaves 
his hands. 

Proof that farmers are not to blame 
for the high cost of living is: On a loaf 
of bread the average price in the United 
States is 20 cents. The farmers get 244 
cents for the wheat that goes into that 
loaf of bread. Who gets the 1735 cents? 
On a cotton shirt the consumer pays $3. 
The farmer gets 30 cents for his cotton. 
Who gets the $2.70? The average per 
capita income in the United States for 
farmers is barely $900, while that of 
other groups of society is well over 
$1,500. 

During our hearings we were told by 
the Secretary that despite the near- 
record production in 1951, net income 
of farm operators was less than in 1947 
and 1948. The per capita dollar in- 
comes of farm people have increased less 
than one-half as much since the pre- 
Korea peak as per capita dollar incomes 
of nonfarm people. 

Recently the Secretary of Agriculture 
called upon the farmer to increase his 
production this year to meet the needs 
not only of our defense mobilization 
effort at home and abroad but the needs 
of a steadily increasing population in the 
United States. If the farmer is to meet 
the demands made upon him by our 
Government he should also be provided 
with the same incentives Congress has 
provided other segments of our industry. 

Information presented to our commit- 
tee indicated that our population is cur- 
rently increasing at the rate of about 
2,500,000 persons per year. Based on our 
present standard of living, it is estimated 
that the additional population in 1975 
will require the output from 115,000,000 
acres more land than is now available, 
Testimony also indicated that not over 
45,000,000 acres of additional land can 
be made available for production in 1975, 
and that the country will be faced with 
a serious problem in. 1975 of producing 
sufficient food to sustain its population. 
This warning should cause grave con- 
cern not only to Congress but to the 
people of the United States. 

The Secretary further told us that in 
1940 farm population constituted about 
22 percent of the United States total. 
Today people on farms are only 15 per- 
cent of our total population. 

Not only is the percentage of people on 
farms today lower than in 1940, but the 
actual number on farms is now nearly 
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6,000,000 less. Notwithstandinz this, 
agriculture produced in 1951 one-fourth 
more food and fiber than was produced 
in 1940. And with the population of the 
United States some 22,000,000 persons 
larger than in 1940, civilians last year ate 
7 percent more food per person and agri- 
cultural exports in 1951 were also far 
larger than the 1940 total. 

If we expect the farmer to live up to 
our expectations, Congress has but one 
alternative, which, in my judgment, is 
imperative, and that is strengthening the 
research and soil conservation activities 
of the Department, as well as continue 
a well balanced, fair, and equitable agri- 
cultural program for our farmers. 

Much has been said about reducing the 
number of Government employees. I 
think the Department of Agriculture can 
point with pride to its accomplishment 
in this respect. As of December 31, 1940, 
it had 71,616 full-time employees and 
36,635 part-time employees, making a 
total of 108,251 employees. 

As of December 31, 1945, it had 60,979 
full-time employees and 22,610 part-time 
employees, making a total of 83,589 em- 
ployees. 

As of December 31, 1950, it had 58,590 
full-time employees and 10,889 part-time 
employees, making a total of 69,479 em- 
ployees. 

As we pointed out in our report, based 
on amounts recommended in our bill for 
1953, it is estimated that average employ- 
ment will decrease further to less than 
63,500 a reduction of 41.3 percent since 
1940. 

This has been done despite a number 
of new activities, such as the school- 
lunch program, the rural telephone pro- 
gram, the farm-housing program, and 
the Research and Marketing Act, which 
have been established by Congress and 
given to the Department of Agriculture 
to administer. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


For this service our committee recom- 
mended $60,445,500, an increase of $1,- 
120,916 over the present fiscal year, but 
$530,000 under the 1953 budget estimate. 

This increase will provide technical as- 
sistance to the approximately 150 new 
conservation districts which will be es- 
tablished during the coming fiscal year 
and will permit more adequate staffing 
of those districts now in existence. 

In our hearings this year Dr. Robert M. 
Salter, the new Chief of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, appeared before our com- 
mittee for the first time. He succeeded 
Dr. Hugh Bennett, who recently retired 
and who, in my judgment, contributed 
more than any one man in America in 
focusing public attention to the problem 
of soil erosion. During the 18 years Dr. 
Bennett served as Chief, he developed a 
most effective organization throughout 
the United States which today is playing 
a major roll in protecting the Nation's 
soil and resources, 

Believing that soil conservation is one 
of the most important phases of our 
agricultural program, I would like to call 
your attention to some of the testimony 
given before our committee by the new 
Chief, Dr. Salter. 

Dr. Salter told our committee statisti- 
cal crop yield records go back about 85 
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years. For the first 70 years of that pe- 
riod, average per-acre crop yields re- 
mained practically unchanged. During 
the past 15 years there has been a sharp 
swing upward. The breaking point was 
about 1937. Since then, average per-acre 
yields have gone up about 40 percent. 
The biggest contributing factors to the 
upward trend in crop yields have been 
mechanization, improved crop varieties, 
crop pest control, improved land use, 
and better soil and water management, 
including the increased use of fertilizer 
and lime. 

From 69 soil-conservation districts or- 
ganized by local people in fiscal year 
1938, the number had grown to 2,418 by 
January 1, 1952. These figures include 
wind erosion and grazing districts with 
which the Service also cooperates. This 
increase clearly shows the growing con- 
cern of our farmers over soil depletion. 
It has been well said that the forces of 
nature work 24 hours every day of the 
year to defeat the purpose of saving our 
soil and water resources. The battle can 
be won only by accelerating the soil-con- 
servation program. 

I am proud of my own State of Okla- 
homa, in that our State legislature has 
recognized for many years the impor- 
tance of preserving our soil and its fer- 
tility. I am advised that its last appro- 
priation for soil-conservation districts 
amounted to $482,000, a rise of $104,000 
over the last one. 

AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Our committee recommended $250,- 
000,000 for this program in 1853. This 
is a reduction of $26,480,000 below funds 
available in 1952 and a reduction of 
$6,500,000 below the budget estimate for 
1953. 

During the last few years we have 
seen increasing attacks made on this pro- 
gram by various ones who claim to speak 
in behalf of the farmers and in some 
instances have made it appear that the 
majority of the farmers generally not 
only disapprove this program but want 
it eliminated altogether. 

I was rather impressed by some testi- 
mony presented our committee relative 
to a survey that was made of farmers 
in New York, Iowa, Illinois, and Virginia. 
We were told that 66.1 percent of the 
farmers in New York believe the appro- 
priations should be increased; 76.2 per- 
cent of the farmers in Iowa think that 
the ACP payments should be increased; 
55.5 percent of the Illinois farmers be- 
lieve that the ACP should be increased; 
and 76.2 percent of the farmers of Vir- 
ginia think the payments should be in- 
creased. 

To my way of thinking it would be 
most disastrous to the economy of this 
country if these payments were elimi- 
nated now as a part of the farm pro- 
gram. 

According to the Department of Agri- 
culture, the 152,000,000 people which we 
now have will be 190,000,000 in 1975. 
The census tells us that there are 7,000 
more mouths to feed every day. Or, to 
put it another way, that our farm lands 
will have to feed five people in 1975 for 
every four that they are now feeding. 
Or, to put it still another way, 5 acres 
of cropland in 1975 will have to produce 
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what 6 acres are now producing if we are 
not to cut our present standard of liv- 
ing. If the consumers of this Nation do 
not desire their present standard of liv- 
ing reduced, it behooves us to make sure 
that we have an adequate program to 
conserve our farm land. I wonder how 
many of our people ever thought that 
the farmer, if driven by necessity, could 
easily only grow the crops which would 
feed him and his family anc those which 
would bring him the best money returns 
on his investments. So far as food is 
concerned, he could be self-sufficient, but 
where would the balance of the world be? 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 


As anxious as I am to see economy 
practiced in government, this is one 
time where I think the budget erred in 
the amount approved for the Farmers 
Home Administration, I was especially 
disappointed with the $110,000,000 con- 
tained in the budget for the next fiscal 
year for production and subsistence 
loans. This is the same amount received 
last year. We were told by the Admin- 
istrator that with the $110,000,000 avail- 
able this year he would be able to pro- 
vide only 35 percent of the new appli- 
cants the assistance they need and are 
requesting. He further told us that 
funds for new loans will be exhausted in 
most States by late February. With the 
same funds available for 1953, a similar 
situation undoubtedly will exist. 

The collections made on production 
and subsistence loans are most remark- 
able. The record shows that collections 
made from appropriated funds since No- 
vember 1, 1946, equaled 92.1 percent of 
the amount which has matured as of 
December 31, 1951. 

I was particularly impressed with the 
statement that Administrator Lasseter 
made before our committee when he 
said: 

Further evidence of borrower progress is 
reflected by a recent analysis of the opera- 
tions of borrowers who repaid their loans in 
full in 1951 and continued to farm. This 
analysis shows that the value of production 
on their farms increased more than $8 per 
acre—from less than 816 per acre, a figure 
that is characteristic of the low-income 
group—to 824 per acre. Only a small per- 
centage of all farmers have achieved such 
a record. The net worth of the borrowers 
who repaid their loans back in 1951 has in- 
creased from $2,667 to $5,029. 

WATER-FACILITIES LOANS 


The only increase requested and given 
the Farmers Home Administration was 
for water-facilities loans in an amount 
of $1,000,000. This additional amount is 
a borrowing authorization like other 
water-facilities loans. 

Our committee was told that without 
$5,000,000 available for water-facility 
loans this year it was very evident at the 
time the Administrator appeared before 
our committee that his organization 
could only serve 30 percent of the indi- 
viduals and 18 percent of the groups re- 
questing assistance. He further advised 
us that there would be a large carry-over 
of applications into the 1953 fiscal year. 

FARM OWNERSHIP AND FARM HOUSING 


In our hearings we were told that dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1951, 4,281 initial loans 
were made. Of these, 2,205 were insured 
loans and 2,076 were direct loans made 
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from the $22,276,000 availatie. It is 
estimated that in the fiscal year 1953 
there will be only about 1,000 loans in- 
sured since only occasional local inves- 
tors are participating in this program. 
Of the $17,000,000 available, it will per- 
mit the making of not more than 1,600 
direct loans, a total of only 2,600 loans 
for 3,000 agricultural counties. 

The record made by the farm owner- 
ship borrowers in retiring their loans is 
quite impressive. For the year ending 
March 31, 1951, they paid 124 percent of 
the amount due. Their cumulative 
records show repayment of 127 percent 
of the amount due. An analysis of the 
1950 operations of these borrowers who 
had received their loans in 1940 and 
whose accounts were still active shows 
that in this 10-year period they had in- 
creased their gross cash income from 
$964 to $4,347 and their net worth from 
$1,462 to $9,063. - 

Under farm housing, initial loans 
totaling $23,764,131 were made to 5,135 
farm families during the 1951 fiscal year 
to enable them to build, remodel, or re- 
pair their homes or other farm buildings 
under Title V of the Housing Act of 1949. 

Families receiving these loans are 
demonstrating their ability to pay for 
needed improvements. Of the 10,300 
borrowers with payments due, 97 percent 
paid the amounts due on December 31, 
1951. To me this record is unparalleled 
especially when we note that most of 
these families were unable to obtain 
from conventional credit sources credit 
they needed to construct or improve 
their buildings. 

These collections did not happen by 
pure accident. I attribute this outstand- 
ing achievement to the manner in which 
the Farmers Home Administration is ad- 
ministered by its Administrator Dillard B. 
Lasseter and his associates. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH 


Iam a great believer in this program. 
It is already paying dividends but will 
pay greater dividends in the future by 
making our country a stronger Nation. 

We recommended the budget estimate 
of $83,367,491 for 1953, the same as in 
1952. 

If our financial condition permitted, I 
would like to have seen this amount in- 
creased.. We did recommend, however, 
that through the use of section 32 funds, 
surplus food could be purchased for dis- 
tribution to the schools of the country. 
I understand that the Secretary already 
has authorized the purchase of some eggs 
and pork for schools. 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


For rural electrification we recom- 
mended the budget estimate of $50,000,- 
000 for rural electrification loans and 
$25,000,000 for rural telephone loans, a 
decrease of $50,000,000 for electrification 
loans and an increase of $16,000,000 for 
telephone loans? In addition, the bill 
includes contingency funds of $50,000,000 
for the electrification program and 
$10,000,000 for the telephone program. 

Since the testimony of the Adminis- 
trator showed that the proposed appro- 
priation of $50,000,000 for electrification 
loans plus the carry-over from the 1952 
fiscal year and the $50,000,000 contin- 
gency fund would be adequate to meet 
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all applications now on hand and ex- 
pected next year, the amount recom- 
mended will be ample, in my judgment, 
to meet all needs. However, if not, the 
history of this Congress has shown that 
additional funds for this program will 
be available if needed. 

There are many other important 
phases of the agricultural program which 
could be mentioned at this time but I 
have merely tried to touch the high lights 
of this bill. I trust that most Members 
of the House have carefully read the 
hearings before our subcommittee. By 
so doing I am sure you were convinced 
that the bill we bring to you is fair and 
equitable and has been reduced as much 
as possible without hurting agriculture. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STIGLER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. First I 
want to pay a little tribute to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. I do not think 
there is any gentleman more earnest in 
his work in committee than the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. STIGLER]. 
I say that from observation. I am 
proud of the fact that we have a man 
of his caliber on our subcommittee. I 
am not flattering him at all, I am sim- 
ply making the statement. 

Mr. STIGLER. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I want to 
add to what the gentleman has brought 
cut. Very few people realize that the 
top income of the farmer, the net in- 
come, was during the 1947 period. The 
farmers since then have taken a con- 
siderable cut in income. We have seen 
hogs go from $28, for example, down to 
816. The farmer has taken a cut of 30 
percent in net income during the last 5 
years. 

Mr. STICLER. May I point out to 
the gentleman in addition to what the 
gentleman has said, the cost of farm 
machinery has greatly increased the 
cost of production. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STIGLER. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. I should like to know if 
the gentleman will inform us why, with 
respect to the item which appears on 
page 5 in the report, was that provision 
of the bill which was contained in last 
year’s bill taken out? I refer to meat 
inspection. It was my understanding 
that in the event additional inspectors 
were needed by the packers, that they 
could then ask the Government for such 
inspectors, and would pay the Govern- 
ment for the additional inspectors. As 
I understand the bill this year, such 
meat inspectors, if they are needed for 
additional work, will be paid by the Gov- 
ernment. Is my understanding correct? 

Mr. STIGLER., The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STIGLER. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I might say since I 
happened to work out the matter in de- 
tail with the approval of the commit- 
tee, the situation is this: You know 
you can work a thing out sometimes 
with one group or the other helping 
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you. But, according to my observation, 
it did not look like we had cooperation, 
and that being true, we yielded to the 
situation. It was never our intention 
to change the cost of meat inspection 
from the public. 

It was the feeling of the committee 
that this provision would help as the pro- 
vision for overtime helped. However, it 
was not working out as we intended and 
it was therefore the opinion of the com- 
mittee that since the provision, which we 
thought would help, was not helping, and 
while each one of us had our own opinion 
as to why it was really not, in view of 
that, the department is directed in the 
committee’s report to go back to the way 
it has been before this year. 

Mr. YATES. How much more will this 
cost the Government? Is there any 
estimate? 

Mr. WHITTEN. No, there is no esti- 
mate here. They do not get any addi- 
tional amount of money in this bill. The 
same amount of money is in the bill, and 
we left itas before. The matter will have 
the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr.CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STIGLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The population 
element and the acreage element is not 
what concerns me so much about the 
food supply. We are mechanizing so 
rapidly that the population factor is sub- 
stantially answered. If we conserve pro- 
duction of the soil that we now have and 
apply our scientific knowledge to that 
soil, I think that will substantially an- 
swer the 115 million acres required by 
1975. But to me, this is the problem: To 
mechanize the farmer has to have buy- 
ing power, which the gentleman referred 
to a few moments ago. There is no way 
he can get it with stability under the 
present laws of the United States, as re- 
lated to the stability which exists in 
the laws relating to labor, collective bar- 
gaining, and to organized industry 
through the elements and characteris- 
tics of collective bargaining agree- 
ments, which always carry the necessary 
feather-bedding, cost elements, moving 
on into the price level of that mechanical 
equipment which the farmer must have 
and which he cannot buy without this 
stability of income. 

Does the gentleman get my idea? 

Mr. STIGLER. I do, sir. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The question that 
has been in my mind for 20 years, and I 
have never had an answer to it, is, What 
can the Congress of the United States do 
to put the farm income on the same sta- 
bility which organized industry and or- 
ganized labor enjoys at this moment, 
which the farmer does not enjoy by rea- 
son of this 30 percent decline which the 
gentleman referred to? What can the 
Congress do to put more stability into the 
farm income? 

Mr. STIGLER. As I see the problem 
there are two answers. There are no 
doubt more. The Congress can liberalize 
the loan provisions of the Federal Land 
Bank or the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, or it can provide a new device, if you 
please, whereby the farmer will be allow- 
ed a certain amount of his income tax for 
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depletion of his soil, which occurs each 
year, irrespective of how much fertilizer 
the farmer may use. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STIGLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What about a cost of 
production formula for farm prices? 

Mr. STIGLER. I favor such a plan 
but the only trouble I see about that is 
the difficulty in figuring it out, on a Na- 
tion-wide basis, 

Mr. GROSS. Well,.that is no more 
difficult to figure than the cost of pro- 
duction price of an automobile or a 
tractor or anything eise. The average 
cost of production price is available to 
anyone. 

Mr.STIGLER. Ihave always thought 
that the farmer is entitled to the cost 
of production, plus a reasonable profit 
for his labor, the labor of any member 
of his family, added into the cost of that 
commodity which he produces. But he 
is not getting it today. 

Mr. GROSS. Yet he has to buy ona 
cost-of-production market. 

Mr. STIGLER., He buys on a protected 
market but has to sell on an open 
market. 

Mr. GROSS. That is right. 

Mr. STIGLER. And that is where 
the unfairness comes in as far as the 
farmer is concerned today. 

Mr. GROSS. And it is made even 
more unfair because he gets nothing for 
so labor on any of the basic commodi- 

es. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield on that same point? 

Mr. STIGLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. You might give the 
farmer increased tax exemption or de- 
ductions of income, but that does not 
reach him until he shows a prospective 
taxable income. We have got to get 
lower than that. It might be more im- 
practical to determine the cost of pro- 
duction on the farm than in organized 
industry, but the fact remains that or- 
ganized industry and labor does get that 
cost of production but the farmer does 
not. We have got to go to that element 
in this formula before we can look for 
any great improvement. 

Mr. STIGLER. I am thoroughly in 
accord with what the gentleman says, 
and I hope to see the day come when 
what he advocates will be put into actual 
practice. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STIGLER. I yield. 

Mr. GRANGER. The gentleman was 
good enough to answer my question in 
the affirmative. As I understood it, with 
the exception of $150,000 for the Supe- 
rior National Forest there are no funds 
in this bill for other acquisition, 

Mr. STIGLER. That is correct. 

Mr. GRANGER. What I would like 
to know is this: These funds were au- 
thorized under acts of Congress, the 
Weeks Act, and other acts, were they 
not? 

Mr. STIGLER. The gentleman is core 
rect. 
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Mr. GRANGER. I would like to know 
by what reasoning the committee elim- 
inated entirely the funds for this service. 

Mr. STIGLER. May I yield and ask 
the chairman of our subcommittee to 
answer the question for the gentleman? 

Mr. WHITTEN. The record shows 
that about 23,000,000 acres have been 
purchased under the Weeks Act, as I re- 
call the figures. Last year under other 
separate acts 2,900 acres were purchased 
where the percentage rates were applied. 
This year we had before us witnesses 
from the State associations and munic- 
ipal organizations opposing this tre- 
mendous expanse of Federally-owned 
land which we have had through the 
years. 

This prohibition rather was to point 
up that; I would not say that it was 
wholly agreed or sound as a matter of 
permanent policy to prohibit the acqui- 
sition of any land, but for 1 year we 
felt that it was good to stop, look, and 
listen. 

I asked the Forest Service and, of 
course, they being interested in the for- 
ests, naturally feel they can help in lots 
of places by getting possession and own- 
ership of land; but they could not tell 
me of a single instance where they had 
gotten rid of any land they ever owned, 
except where they exchanged it, in which 
case they usually got more acreage than 
they gave up. Under this perpetual and 
continual purchase of land under the 
separate acts, not the Weeks Act, if up 
to 10 percent of the receipts from the 
sale of timber are put into the purchase 
of more land, in a thousand years they 
would own all the land in the country. 
So there was some occasion to stop and 
review the thing, not to stop entirely. 
The Senate will probably look into the 
matter also, not that we mean to pass 
the question on to them, but we think 
it is good to stop the program for a year. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield three additional 
minutes to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STIGLER., I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. These representatives 
from the trade associations have talked 
about the tremendous expansion of the 
program under the Weeks Act. How 
much land do you think you could ac- 
quire for $75,000? It would be very lit- 
tle, and you are taking out the entire 
amount. Yet these trade association 
representatives state that it will be a 
great program of expansion and accumu- 
lation of land within the national for- 
ests for $75,000. How they can say that 
I cannot see. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I do not mean to un- 
load the decision of the committee on 
that representation. I have been here 
some six terms, and one of the things 
that has disturbed me ever since I have 
been here is the vast accumulation of 
land by the Government. The Federal 
Government is constantly grasping for 
more and more real estate, and it is dis- 
turbing, but I do not mean to saddle this 
responsibility on them. They did point 
it up and the number of complaints I 
have had ever since I have been here 
about counties not being able to handle 
their finances, about cities not being 
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able to grow, certainly shows there is a 
serious problem. The Government is 
encroaching on the actual ownership of 
the land of the country. I agree with 
the gentleman, but we are not setting 
up a permanent policy to prohibit any 
further acquisition; that is not sound; 
certainly we should not do it to the 
extent we have. 

Mr. GAVIN. It would be particularly 
helpful to the Allegheny National Forest 
in my State to accumulate this acreage 
that periodically we offer to them under 
such legislation as the Weeks Act. When 
you take out the $75,000 item—if it were 
$750,000 it would be different—it is a 
very small item. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman and I think he will agree with me, 
if that amount is so small as to not 
amount to a whole lot, it then does not 
mean so much. If it is a little in one 
regard it is a little in another. If we had 
approved it we would not have granted 
much, so the item is small enough to cut 
it out is not enough for us to argue too 
much about. I am agreeing with the 
gentleman that there should not be a 
prohibition in this matter in the long 
run, 

Mr. GRANGER. May I say that I 
agree with the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi that counties and cities have pro- 
tested the acquisition of land by public 
bodies, thereby taking it off the tax rolls; 
but here they are placing themselves in 
an entirely reverse position. It appears 
now that we should do something about 
acquiring land for protection against 
the flooding of our cities, as we are doing 
in the Rocky Mountain areas now. So 
it is not a sound policy. I hope when the 
bill goes over to the Senate it will put 
something in and that the gentleman 
from Mississippi will not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman two additional 
minutes. 

Mr. REDDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? . 

Mr. STIGLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. REDDEN. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
pose each section has its own problems 
in reference to acquisition of property 
by the Forestry Department. In my lo- 
cality there are two national forests in 
which are located various tracts of land 
owned by individuals. For example, in 
the Pisgah National Forest, comprising 
about 150,000 acres lying in several coun- 
ties, there are many hundreds of acres, 
and I believe I could safely say several 
thousand acres, that lie within the bor- 
ders of the national forest proper. Now, 
if that forest is some day to be utilized 
for the public enjoyment to the full pur- 
poses for which it was established, the 
Forestry Department ought to be author- 
ized to acquire that land, because it re- 
quires, in addition to many other things, 
a right of way going from the outside 
through the forest into private land. 
The administration of that interior 
holding confronts them with many prob- 
lems and lots of trouble that ordinarily 
would not arise if the Department owned 
all interior holdings. So I do not think 
that we should cease altogether appro- 
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priating money to the Forestry Depart- 
ment to acquire interior holdings, These 
purchases should be encouraged until all 
interior lands are acquired. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
woman from Ohio [Mrs. Botton]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened to the debate on this agricultural 
bill with deep interest and have asked for 
these few minutes in order to present to 
you a somewhat different aspect of these 
vital matters than has been put before 
you. The very able chairman of the 
subcommittee, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], 
made a most interesting presentation of 
the bill. He particularly emphasized the 
need of a long-term rather than a short- 
term economy. With this, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am in sincere accord. We must 
conserve the inherent fundamental 
wealth of this country; we must con- 
serve the earth upon which we live. We 
heard also from the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Washington (Mr. Horan] 
that 1 acre must produce a third more 
if we are going to make the grade. We 
heard of research projects that were go- 
ing to make it possible for sand to be- 
come loam. We heard of many things 
of that sort. It has been an interesting 
few hours. 

I want to take you back a little and 
stretch your thoughts out. In the first 
place we came to this continent 300 years 
ago or thereabouts. We found the rich- 
est land then known, filled with game; 
lush in every area. We took from it 
everything we wanted. We cut the for- 
ests to build our towns; we plowed and 
we sowed and we reaped the harvest and 
we used up what was in the soil. But 
that did not matter; we just moved on 
and did it again and again, caring little 
as to results, for was there not always 
more? 

When we came we found a people liv- 
ing here. First they were friendly. 
Eventually we fought them. Eventually 
we put them into restricted areas which, 
today, would have been called concen- 
tration camps. Through the years we 
have failed to do those things which 
would long since have made them first- 
class citizens. It is a dark chapter in 
our life; this which contains our treat- 
ment of the Indians. Unfortunately, the 
chapter has not reached its end even 
though there is increasing evidence that 
many of our citizens and more and more 
Members of Congress are determined 
that insofar as may be, old wrongs shall 
be righted and steps Fe taken that will 
hasten the moment when the American 
Indian will take his place in the ranks 
of our citizenship. 

We have taken from the land; we have 
taken from the sea; and now we are tak- 
ing from the air. Do we know what it is 
that we do? Have we any concept of 
what we are doing to the balance of na- 
ture when we set off an atomic bomb, 
when we even construct one? Have we 
any conception of what we are doing to 
the earth's equilibrium when we take all 
the minerals out of one area and turn 
them into gases? Maybe we will unbal- 
ance the old earth just a bit too much, 
for nature has set herself up in a won- 
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derful balance. What she takes with one 
hand she gives back with the other. 

The air is washed, is changed, is given 
new life by the green vegetation. Trees 
are of vital necessity to our oxygen in- 
take—yet what do we do? we herd 
ourselves into great treeless cities where 
motors constantly day and night pour 
carbon monoxide into this, our source 
of life. Is it small wonder that cities 
are worried by the increase of tubercu- 
losis, of nervous disorders, of mental ill 
health? We wonder at these things, but 
we continue to refuse to take into con- 
sideration the balance of nature and the 
laws underlying it. 

Then we go out from our homes and 
what do we do? We dig down into the 
earth for ores, cutting down the forests 
in the effort. Let me tell you what oc- 
curred many years ago when the Su- 
perior ores were first discovered. Some 
of the men who started these mines were 
recently out of college. They had been 
to Europe. They had seen how, espe- 
cially in Germany, when a tree was cut 
down another one was planted. They 
had the idea that that was what they 
wanted to do in this country. So they 
planned that for every tree they felled 
they would put another into the ground. 
So, after the first cutting, they planted 
alot of young trees. What did the State 
do? It immediately taxed them for 
each tiny tree. Could they not better 
have waited until the young trees had 
become giants, to be cut for timber and 
then put on the tax? 

Why should it matter that no more 
planting took place? Let me remind 
you that our water table has gone down, 
has it not? In the Cuyahoga Valley, 
where I live, we have had some very good 
forests. We need a great deal of water 
to run our steel mills, millions of barrels 
a day. But what did we let happen? 
We let people buy the forest land upon 
the death of those who really cared and 
knew, people who had no interest be- 
yond that of the immediate present, and 
they cut off the trees. And what do we 
have? A lowered water table, a real 
problem. 

It is quite true, and I agree with the 
gentleman from Michigan who has given 
much thought to the problem, that we 
are all giving much consideration to the 
troubles of the farmer. I have many 
farmers in my district. I have some in 
my family. So I am vitally aware of 
what they contend with. The farmer is 
a little tired of being hit first when there 
is a depression, One cannot blame him, 
We should be able to work out some way 
to make it possible for him to have more 
of a balance in his living, because he 
contends with the other kind of balance 
that Mother Nature has set up. She 
does not tell when she is going to have 
& flooding rain or when she is going to 
have a drought, she just has it, and 
then the farmer has to bear the result 
of it. 

What have we done in conservation, 
in flood control? Surely the first flood 
control is to plant trees. The second 
flood control is to be intelligent about 
what we do with our gathering of the 
water that falls from heaven. 
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Out in the Jordan Valley they used to 
have great reservoirs where all the rain- 
water was gathered. They are now re- 
building them. Tamerlane destroyed 
the great reservoir of the Tigris-Eu- 
phrates Valley, where they used to feed 
20,000,000 people. Now there are not 
4,000,000 in the area, I believe. We are 
trying to encourage Iraq through the 
Bank to do something about building 
dams and reservoirs, that once again 
water may course the irrigation ditches 
that the marvelous deposits of some 90 
feet of the richest soil in the world, 
straight down, may again feed many mil- 
lions. What are we doing with our 
equivalent of 90 feet of good soil? 

I am told that the Mississippi River 
each day—and this is an average—car- 
ries away the top soil of 50 40-acre 
farms. This soil used to spread itself 
out on the Delta the way the soil of 
Egypt was spread out to form the delta 
of the Nile, because in Egypt they, too, 
violated fundamental laws. Now, we 
have a levee system, and the top soil 
goes right out into the Gulf of Mexico 
and is lost. 

President Teddy Roosevelt was deep- 
ly concerned about the great problem of 
conserving the land. Through his ef- 
forts, Canada, Mexico, and the United 
States met together for the first time to 
see what common plan might be devised 
to protect the continent of North Amer- 
ica from being decimated. This com- 
mission sent several eminent men from 
Cornell to China to study what had hap- 
pened in that country. They came back 
with an amazing report filled with wis- 
dom. What was done with the report? 


Well, Presidents change and the report 


was pigeonholed. No one has ever heard 
of it since. 

Mr. Chairman, what will happen, if we 
do not watch out, is that we will have a 
complete division of our land. We will 
be two countries, not one country, unless 
we are careful. We will have increasing 
deserts and increasing floods, with in- 
creasing droughts, one following the 
other unless we have the wisdom to apply 
ourselves rightly in these ways. It does 
not do any good to spread money all over 
on a great number of projects and finish 
none of them. What would do good is 
to finish one dam here—really finish 
it. Then, finish another one there, 
and then another one, and another, 
rather than trying to do a lot of vote 
getting by spreading the money so thin, 

Mr. Chairman, I would urge it upon 
us all that we find ways to work with 
nature, not against her, recognizing our 
obligation to protect this great country 
of ours against devastation, against de- 
forestation, and wasteful use of the soil 
of God's earth, against our careless ig- 
norance of nature’s laws. Let us work 
toward the reestablishment of balance 
in all the areas of our life. Let us re- 
member well that the earth is not man’s 
but the Lord’s, even as we are His and 
responsible to Him. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PICKETT]. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. Sixes] may extend 
his remarks at this point. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

PENN Y-WISE—POUND-FOOLISH 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, as the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD shows, I have 
made many speeches in Congress fa- 
voring forestry. My experiences during 
World War II and as a Member of Con- 
gress in such assignments as the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee have convinced 
me that good forest management is es- 
sential both to war and defense. Just in 
case anyone thinks this idea is far- 
fetched let me make a few brief remarks. 

Almost 5 years ago, on December 11, 
1947, I made a speech, “Starting the for- 
estry job now.” I quoted from a mag- 
azine article which stated that foreign 
countries, particularly Russia and the 
other well-timbered countries behind the 
iron curtain, were developing their for- 
ests on a huge scale and I urged that we, 
too, get started on an adequate program. 

On January 24, 1949, I repeated that 
each year we delay makes the recon- 
struction of our forests more difficult 
and more costly. I pointed out how we 
were still suffering fire damage on _ 20,- 
000,000 acres a year and we still had 
111,000,000 acres of land with no or- 
ganized forest-fire protection system. 
Our unprotected area then was as large 
as four times the size of the great Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. Further- 
more, I pointed out the urgent need for 
planting some 75,000,000 idle forest acres 
which contribute practically nothing for 
taxes, commerce, or national security. I 
also dwelt, as I frequently do, on the 
plight of our 4,250,000 small-forest own- 
ers who together own almost three- 
fourths of our private forest land but 
who urgently need technical forestry as- 
sistance to put their lands in good pro- 
dictive condition. 

Recently we have made a careful re- 
view of the need of foreign countries for 
our help. Although we and our allies 
and the countries in the point 4 program 
talk in terms of dollars, what the United 
States is really giving away are our serv- 
ices and our goods. By our goods, I 
mean not only airplanes and rifles but 
also wheat and cotton and also lumber, 
paper, mine props, railroad ties, turpen- 
tine, rosin, and a long list of other prod- 
ucts of the forests. Make no mistake— 
I am in favor of this foreign aid, but I 
think that we should realize what we are 
doing. I am not in favor of depleting 
our own resources to build up the re- 
sources of any other nation in the world. 
The only way we can provide for foreign 
aid is to manage wisely our own re- 
sources, including our forests. 

Students of ancient history will point 
out that the earliest science was astrol- 
ogy. Astrology was popular in early 
times because the scientists could lie on 
their backs and gaze into the heavens 
without struggling with the difficult 
problems at home. Are we to become so 
interested in foreign aid that we over- 
look our problems in our own factories, 
fields, and forests?. I hope not, for I re- 
peat that only as long as our factories, 
fields, and forests produce useful goods 
will we be able to give foreign aid. 
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Whose cupboard will provide if our own 
cupboard becomes bare? 

If I sound pessimistic about our for- 
est situation I am not overlooking the 
progress being made by the States, the 
Forest Service, and many of the large 
timber companies and a small fraction 
of the great number of little woodlands, 
Fortunately, our forests are renewable 
resources and will produce abundantly 
if we put them in good shape. But it 
takes time, effort, and money and all of 
these are of the essence. 

Russia, Czechoslovakia, Manchuria, 
and Eastern Germany are rich in forest 
resources. Our intelligence has in- 
formed us that these countries are wast- 
ing no time in the development of their 
forests. They are planting great forests 
to prevent floods, to shelter their fields, 
and to yield the sinews of war. 

The great conflict between the free na- 
tions of the world—of which I am proud 
to say we are the leader—and the Com- 
munist countries may not be resolved 
for another decade or even longer. In 
this long-term struggle victory may be 
rewarded to the side which uses best its 
total resources—its manpower, trans- 
portation systems, factories, fields, and 


its forests. Therefore, I want to com-, 


ment on the forestry sections of this 
agriculture appropriation bill. 

It is very displeasing to me to see in 
the committee’s report a reduction in 
Forest Service appropriations of nearly 
$10,000,000 below what it had for 1952. 
This impedes the handling of our forest 
and range resources at a time when these 
natural resources are absolutely neces- 
sary in the meeting of defense and es- 
sential civilian needs. The demand for 
forest products and range forage con- 
tinues at a high level. 

1. NATIONAL FOREST PROTECTION AND 
MANAGEMENT 7 

In 1951 Forest Service receipts reached 
an all-time high of $56,000,000, an in- 
crease of 67 percent over fiscal year 
1950. In 1952 réceipts will be $70,000,- 
000 and $65,000,0C0 of this will be from 
sale of timber. The Forest Service esti- 
mated it could increase receipts to 
$76,000,000 in 1953 if we gave them about 
a million extra to handle the new busi- 
ness. But this bill gives them only about 
one-half this. Every dollar reduction in 
administration of timber sales means a 
loss of from $8 to $10 in receipts to the 
Federal Treasury. Forest range and 
watersheds also must be managed and 
protected. Recreation improvements 
are not deteriorating and over-taxed. 
There were 30,000 000 visits for recrea- 
tioh in 1951. Sanitation in these areas 
is a tremendous problem. In some 
States the Public Health Service has 
forced national forests to close camp 
grounds. Communication lines and 
other improvements also are deterior- 
ating. Today the Federal Government 
has an investment of $111,000,000 in im- 
provements. Available funds are only 
50 percent of what is actually needed to 
maintain them adequately. 

There were more than 10,000 forest 
fires in the national forests last year. 
Damage was exceedingly heavy—1,000,- 
000,060 board feet of timber killed, 
190,000 acres of young timber destroyed 
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and in addition 300,000 acres of im- 
portant watershed and grazing lands 
burned over. Total damage was esti- 
mated at $20,000,000. 

Now fighting fires is not like the con- 
struction of a dam. If you cut appro- 
priations for construction of dams you 
just do not build them. But you cannot 
eliminate the fires that must be fought 
by cutting appropriations. It is not that 
easy. Fires occur and must be fought 
to protect our valuable natural resources. 
The number of men available to the 
Forest Service for detection and attack 
on fires has dropped from 14,500 in 1934 
to 6,000 in 1951. Plans call for 10,500 
men being available to control the fires 
that start. What we should be talking 
about is an increase in the fire protec- 
tion and fire fighting items instead of a 
decrease. The item of $370,000 to in- 
crease fire protection forces and the 
$6,000,000 for fighting forest fires ap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget 
should receive approval by the House. 
2. FOREST RESEARCH IS CUT $51,603 BELOW THE 

1952 APPROPRIATION 

There is an increasing demand from 
private and public landowners and 
managers for more technical informa- 
tion necessary for the protection, man- 
agement and utilization of timber, 
range, and watershed lands. Research 
designed to meet these needs has been 
cut directly and critically each year for 
the past several years. Research just 
cannot be done on such a hit-and-miss 
basis. The forest crop requires a long 
time to grow. Forest research, then, all 
the more needs continuity to get any- 
where. To put off or delay further this 
basic research program will result in 
irreparable damage for a long time to 
come to our forest, range, and water- 
shed resources. The Forest Products 
Laboratory is conducting many impor- 
tant defense projects. The funds for 
forest products research have been re- 
duced a half-million dollars in the past 
5 years. The Nation needs forest re- 
search urgently if it wishes to remain 
strong. 

3. FOREST DEVELOPMENT ROADS AND TRAILS IS 
CUT SOME $6,000,000 BELOW 1952 

Present funds are used primarily in 
maintaining 107,000 miles of road and 
123,000 miles of forest trails. These 
roads and trails are essential to the utili- 
zation and protection of the national- 
forest resources. Only a small portion— 
30 percent—is used for construction and 
development of new roads. Large areas 
of national-forest timber are now stand- 
ing idle in inaccessible areas. Roads are 
badly needed in order to bring the timber 
to market, thereby making it available 
for the country’s urgent needs. Curtail- 
ment or reduction in this item curtails 
receipts to the Treasury. 

4. THE ITEM FOR STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY 
COOPERATION IS REDUCED BY $5,000 

The State and private forestry cooper- 
ation item is the Federal Government's 
major effort in cooperation with the 
States to get good forest management 
on non-Federal forest land. Federal 
money is more than matched by the 
States and the programs are adminis- 
tered by the States. Sixty-six million 
acres of State and private woodland 
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still need protection from fire; the rate 
of tree planting on private land should 
be increased by two-thirds if our cut- 
over and bare lands are to be rehabili- 
tated within a reasonable time, and, as 
I said at the beginning, over 4,000,000 
small owners with most of our produc- 
tive private forest land need on-the- 
ground management help. Any cut in 
funds will set back the work because 
ground lost in fire control, tree planting, 
and good management means starting 
over again from scratch—a costly proc- 
ess. Further progress should be made 
in getting all of our forest lands pro- 
tected and put to work producing urgent- 
ly needed forest products. So I want to 
register my disapproval of cuts on this 
agency which is steadily increasing its 
receipts while at the same time restor- 
ing and increasing the productivity of 
forest lands—all of which are vital to 
our economy and defense. If moves are 
made for further cuts in Government 
expenditures, I hope they will not be 
applied to conservation of natural re- 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. GRANGER]. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, no 
one questions the need for economy. I 
would seriously question, however, 
whether drastic cuts in several of the ap- 
propriation items for forest conservation 
is real economy. We must remember 
that it is our natural resources that are 
the real wealth of our country. It would 
be possible to save dollars and yet be 
poorer if the saving meant letting our 
basic resources go downhill. 

Therefore, I am especially displeased 
that the committee has not allowed the 
full budget estimates in the appropria- 
tion for national-forest protection and 
management. The national forests are 
extremely important to the welfare of 
my State. Last year our national for- 
ests brought into the United States 
Treasury some $56,000,000. That was 
more money than we appropriated for 
them. In other words, the national for- 
ests returned a profit. This year it is 
estimated that the returns should be 
some $15,000,009 greater than last year. 
When a business is making money, that 
is certainly not the time to curtail its 
operations. As any good businessman 
knows, when a business is making money 
that is the time to keep it going full 
blast, to invest in its expansion, to build 
it up, and make it even stronger. So I 
urge this House to show its sound busi- 
ness judgment by restoring the full 
amount of the budget estimate and 
warding off any moves for further re- 
duction in funds for national-forest pro- 
tection and management. 

I note that the committee has elimi- 
nated the item for forest-land pur- 
chases, including even the special re- 
ceipts funds for acquisition of lands 
under certain special acts of Congress. I 
fail to see how the elimination of these 
items will contribute to the Nation’s wel- 
fare. The acts of Congress providing 


for use of receipts for land acquisition in 
certain Western States were passed at 
the request of the counties concerned. 
In my State, the funds are being used 
for the purchase of important watershed 
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lands in order to correct conditions that 
have been causing damaging floods. 

When the counties are willing to fore- 
go their current 25-percent share of the 
national-forest receipts for the long- 
term good, certainly the Congress should 
not be a stumbling block to such public- 
spirited action. 

Iam disappointed, too, to see that the 
forest research item has been reduced 
by $32,000, which is essentially the 
amount the budget had included for 
study of halogeton control by the For- 
est Service. Halogeton, an alien, poi- 
sonous plant, is spreading rapidly over 
western range lands. It has already 
caused serious livestock losses, especially 
on spring, fall, and winter ranges, and 
will remain a threat as long as adequate 
control measures are not known. With 
demand for meat, wool, and other live- 
stock products so great at the present 
time, the Nation cannot afford these 
losses. A small amount of money spent 
on studies of its control would be re- 
paid many times over in reduced live- 
stock losses and in more efficient control 
expenditures. 

I want to direct attention also to the 
cooperative range improvement item on 
page 24 of the bill. 

Public Law 478 was enacted in 1950. 
It authorized the appropriation of cer- 
tain amounts of money for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of range improve- 
ments on national-forest lands, For 
each of the fiscal years 1951 and 1952, 
Congress appropriated $700,000 for this 
purpose. The budget estimates for 1953 
carried a like amount, but the bill be- 
fore us simply continues the 1952 ap- 
propriation without making any provi- 
sion whatever for 1953. 

In my own State of Utah over 4,000 
stockmen graze around one and a half 
million head of livestock on national- 
forest range. For all Western States 
twenty-odd-thousand operators graze 
over 4,000,000 head of livestock on 
these ranges. As an aid in the proper 
grazing management of national-for- 
est range lands, the Forest Service has 
invested more than $17,000,000 in the 
construction of about 28,000 miles of 


fence, 3,500 miles of stock driveway, 17,- - 


000 water developments, and many 
other such devices. Need exists for at 
least $50,000,000 for additional im- 
provements of this nature. 

Public Law 478 was designed to pro- 
vide money for maintenance of range 
improvements on national-forest lands 
and for construction of additional ones 
insofar as appropriated funds would al- 
low. Each year since passage of this act 
I have appeared before the Appropria- 
tions Committee in the interest of as- 
suring appropriations of the necessary 
funds under the authorization. There- 
fore, as coauthor of the law, and in be- 
half of thousands of national-forest 
range users, I want to express my ex- 
treme disappointment over failure of 
the committee to provide any money un- 
der the cooperative range improvement 
item for fiscal year 1953. 

While I know the committee is under 
terrific pressure to economize, I am 
very sure that it is discouraging to see 
a reduction in those activities which ac- 
tually make for a stronger, sounder 
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economy. The forestry activities in the 
current bill are among these. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, several 
weeks ago there was an editorial in the 
Pittsburgh Press commending the Fed- 
eral Forest Service on taking in $56,000,- 
000 in receipts from the national forests 
in 1951. Expenditures for national-for- 
est operation, protection, management, 
forest roads, and trails during the year 
were $54,500,000. 

Here then is a profit of $1,500,000 by an 
agency of the Federal Government. 
Something so unique that, according to 
the editorial, there should be more of it. 

Critics of Forest Service and those who 
would cut appropriations arbitarily 
across the board argue that the total 
Forest Service appropriations are not the 
$54,500,000 I just mentioned as expendi- 
tures for last year—but $71,500,000. 
This is not true for that larger figure 
includes items for research, State for- 
estry cooperation, land acquisition, and 
other activities which can produce no 
direct and quick cash revenue and which 
should not be expected to do so. 

Big as were the Forest Service receipts 
last year, it may interest Members of the 
House to know that receipts from the 
national forests will reach an estimated 
$70,000,000 this year. So here we have 
an agency of the Federal Government 
almost self-sustaining—on a cash dollar- 
for-dollar basis, in a field of conservation 
that is vital to the welfare of our Nation. 
An agency almost at the point of taking 
in more money from timber sales than it 
spends for all its current expense, in- 
vestment, and cooperative programs, or, 
if just timber sale receipts and costs are 
balanced against each other for 1952, 
an estimated profit of about $16,000,000 
is shown. This is phenomenal and 
should not be overlooked by Members of 
Congress because when the national for- 
ests make money, the local communities 
and the States in which the forests are 
located make money, too. It should 
make us stop and think before we rush 
headlong into making cuts in appro- 
priations that in turn will result in re- 
ductions in revenue to the Federal 
Treasury. , 

The agricultural appropriation bill for 
1953 reduces funds for the Forest Service 
almost $4,000,000 below the budget esti- 
mates and almost $10,000,000 below the 
1952 appropriations. The bill recom- 
mends a total appropriation of $61,708,- 
009 for 1953; and remember that I stated 
estimated receipts from the national 
forests will be around $70,000,000 in 
1952. 

To achieve a balanced budget it is 
necessary for the Congress to carefully 
scrutinize every proposed expenditure 
and to make cuts in appropriations 
wherever the situation warrants. We 
are agreed on this approach to economy 
in Government. It alarms me, however, 
when I try to justify some of the cuts 
that have been made in the forestry 
items in the 1953 appropriations bill. 

For many years I have personally 
watched the Allegheny National Forest 
in my State change from a conglomera- 
tion of worn-out, run-down, cut-over 
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forest land into a productive area of 
significant worth to the State and the 
counties in which it is situated. The 
Allegheny National Forest in my State 
benefits the local people, our local com- 
munities, and the Federal Government 
as well. Timber products are harvested, 
public recreational areas are enjoyed, 
and the watersheds of local streams and 
rivers are producing better, cleaner 
water. I know this from first-hand evi- 
dence, from on-the-ground observations 
I have made. That is why I am con- 
cerned when I find the 875,000 Weeks- 
law forest-land appropriation completely 
eliminated from the bill. To those who 
fear a great Federal land-purchase pro- 
gram, I ask how many acres can you 
buy today with $75,000? This money is 
to permit the purchase of small, isolated 
private lands now within established 
national forest boundaries. It will pro- 
vide for more efficient and economical 
protection and management of the exist- 
ing national forest areas. It will re- 
duce future costs of trespass and other 
misuse. Often Federal forest proper- 
ties are damaged by practices on these 
small private areas located within the 
forests. Costly forest fires often start 
on these private lands and spread to the 
national forests. The small-scale pur- 
chase program anticipated by that 
$75,000 is important and should be con- 
tinued. 

The Bureau of the Budget wanted to 
provide funds for cutting 400,000,000 
more board feet of timber and for pre- 
paring an additional 2,400,000,000 board 
feet of timber ready for sale in 1953, 
This means getting the timber measured, 
appraised, and ready for sale. The bill 
provides for the first with a tenfold 
return to the Treasury for the amount to 
be appropriated. It does not, however, 
provide for the latter, Without which 
there is little chance of continuing the 
cut of national forest timber at the de- 
sired rate of 5,000,000,000 board feet 
per year. 

The Federal Government will get a 
big cash profit if the Congress will pro- 
vide the full $1,083,379 proposed by the 


-Budget Bureau for conducting addi- 


tional sales of national forest timber. 
In Pennsylvania last year the forsst- 
fire season was satisfactory. There was 
an all-time low in the number of fires. 
Nature was kind to us and to the alert 
Federal and State forces on the job. 
This was not so true in other States— 
some of which had the worst forest-fire 
season on record; no rain, high winds, 
lightning, and careless people who 
started the fires. Fire-fighting costs 
were high in those places last year and 
merchantable timber was lost which 
would have been saved if an adequate 
force for fire prevention and fire fighting 
could have been maintained on all the 
national forests. The Budget Bureau 
recommended an additional $370,000 for 
forest-fire prevention and attack but this 
was not allowed. Allowing Uncle Sam’s 
timber to burn in the national forests for 
the want of sufficient manpower to sup- 
press the fires is an out-and-out wastage 
of timber needed to defend and develop 
the Nation. Timber that burns is of no 
use in the defense programs or in build- 
ing homes and ships for our people, 
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When timber burns the soft sponge of 
leaves and litter that holds the water on 
the forest floor is burned too, The wild- 
life is destroyed. Streams become warm 
and dirty and fish are killed. Flocds 
occur. The soil is laid bare to the slash- 
ing rains and erosion begins. A forest 
fire starts a chain reaction—all of it 
bad. And sometimes homes anc people 
are destroyed. The Congress expects 
the best fire protection possible for the 
national-forest timber. In turn, how- 
ever, we are obligated to provide ade- 
quate funds to do the job. That is why 
the budget recommendation for $379,- 
000 additional funds for the forest-fire 
prevention and attack force should have 
been favorably considered. 

The amount for forest roads and trails 
has been reduced $3,000,000 below the 
budget estimate and $6,500,000 below the 
amount available in 1952. But it is over 
these roads and trails that the fire fight- 
ers get to the fires and the logs are 
brought to the sawmills. The people use 
these roads to get to the vacation areas. 
On the Allegheny National Forest in my 
State and in many of the forests in the 
East such roads are already built. But 
the West, which is a much younger area 
than the long-settled East, has vast areas 
of merchantable timber growing and de- 
caying because there are no roads over 
which to haul the logs when cut. If 
there were roads these forests would pro- 
duce logs for our defense needs and rev- 
enue for our Treasury. Roads and trails 
whether in Pennsylvania, Texas, Oregon, 
or Idaho are absolutely necessary for the 
development, management, and protec- 
tion of national-forest resources. As 
more roads are opened more old trees can 
be reached and sent to the sawmills and 
many benefits result. More jobs for 
local people, mrore revenue to local com- 
munities from wages, equipment sales, 
and the like, more timber and forest 
products for the defense effort, and more 
money int) the treasuries of the coun- 
ties, States, and the Federal Government 
are possible. Aside from building new 
roads it takes money to maintain the 
108,000 miles of existing roads and the 
127,000 miles of trails in the national 
forests, 

The research program of the Forest 
Service has performed ‘a distinguished 
service over the years. It has laid a 
sound basis for the proper use and con- 
servation of our forest resource. This 
research is aimed at the basic need to 
develop as rapidly as possible more in- 
tensive forest management and utiliza- 
tion practices. The research work of 
the Forest Service, and particularly that 
of the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., has achieved much good 
and is widely acclaimed. Scientists and 
practical businessmen from all over the 
world and our own country, too, now beat 
a path to the doors of this outstanding 
institution for advice and guidance. Re- 
search to efficiently and effectively ac- 
complish its objectives must be continu- 
ous. Experimentation and studies can- 
not be snapped on and off like an elec- 
tric light bulb. It cannot wax one year 
and wane the next and still achieve a 
worthwhile goal. It must be continuous. 
I was genuinely concerned, therefore, 
when I found the funds for forest re- 
search cut $32,000 below the budget 
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estimate and over $51,000 below the 
funds available in 1952. 

For many years I have been interested 
in the cooperative forestry work carried 
on between the Federal Forest Service 
and the State forestry departments. I 
have a right to be, because at one time 
my State of Pennsylvania was the lead- 
ing lumber producing State in the Na- 
tion. Westill have more than 15,000,000 
acres of forest land—with over 12,000,000 
acres in private ownership. And most 
of this privately owned woodland is in 
the hands of some 200,000 farmers and 
other small owners. Repeated fires, 
heavy cutting, and failure to replant idle 
acres over the years have reduced a lot 
of the woodland to a low state of pro- 
ductivity. The State and private for- 
estry cooperation work of the Forest 
Service in fire control, tree planting, and 
forest management has helped bring 
many acres back into production. This 
is true in some 40 other States, too. The 
reduction of $51,000 below the 1952 ap- 
propriation for this work with the States 
is not much, but if it means the loss of 
only one farm forester, the result is 
serious—because there are only 260 such 
men at work now on the Nation’s 261,- 
000,000 acres of small private forests 
owned by some 4,000,000 farmers and 
others. 

Constituents from the Allegheny Na- 
tional Forest in my district continually 
tell me they want more recreational 
facilities on the national forests. They 
are now learning to appreciate the out- 
of-doors; the cool forests where in the 
heat of the summer they can spend 
pleasant hours with their families. With 
more leisure time they want more places 
near to nature where they can be away 
from the din of the cities. I looked into 
the matter and was astonished to find 
that some thirty million other Americans 
had visited the recreational areas on the 
Nation's national forests last year. If 
there were 30,000,000 visitors last year 
what can be expected this year with more 
cars and a greater urge to get away from 
the crowded cities. These recreational 
areas must be kept clean and must be 
made more nearly adequate to meet the 


demand. New ones must be opened up. 


for the use of the people. Here is an- 
other problem which Congress must face. 
While the national forests were estab- 
lished primarily for the protection of 
watersheds and the production of tim- 
ber—they have now become recreational 
areas of prime importance—because of 
their natural attributes and the fine 
manner in which they have been de- 
veloped and managed. The Forest Serv- 
ice cannot do this job without money. 

In summary, I hope my colleagues in 
the House will seriously consider a few 
figures. The bill under consideration 
recommends a cut in Forest Service 
funds of $9,872,050 below the 1952 ap- 
propriations. Receipts from timber 
sales, grazing, and other special uses on 
the national forests will be an estimated 
$70,000,000 in 1952—appropriations for 
1952 are $71,580,050—almost a dollar- 
for-dollar return on the entire program 
of the Forest Service, including research 
and other activities which the Service 
should not be expected to carry. And in 
1953 a possible dollar return of $70,- 
000,000 from timber sales and other uses. 
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Not only the Federal Government bene- 
fits but your local communities are bet- 
ter off as a result of this activity. The 
forest industries establish permanent 
payrolls for woodsworkers, and local 
business is improved when the needs of 
a great many recreationists are served. 
And, we must never overlook the fact 
that with all of the above advantages, 
we are maintaining and improving our 
timber resource, which is vital to our na- 
tional security both in peace and in war. 
Let us not kill the goose that is just now 
getting around to laying the golden 
eggs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 2 minutes because I think 
the gentleman would be interested in 
these figures. 

With regard to the Forestry Depart- 
ment, the $3,000,000 reduction was in 
the item fighting forest fires. That is 
an uncontroliable item. You cannot 
control the appropriation. Instead of 
$9,000,000 we put in $6,000,000, in an 
e ort to hold down on the housekeeping 
end of the expenditure, believing it might 
help not to give them $9,000,000 right 
away. If it takes more the Department 
can draw on the next year’s authoriza- 
tion or we can meet the demand with a 
defici-acy. 

Most of the other reduction is in the 
item of forest roads and trails. The De- 
partment of Forestry has authority to 
contract, in the sale of timber, for the 
purchaser to make his own trails, make 
his own roads. There are certain oc- 
casions where it is essential that they 
build roads and trails, and 10 percent of 
the total forest receipts are set aside for 
roads and trails. In addition, there are 
other appropriations in the bill to meet 
those items. 

I simply mention that to show that in- 
sofar as the intent of the committee is 
concerned there was no desire to need- 
lessly curtail any proper expenditure. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. Under national forest 
protection and management, on page 29 
of the report, the budget recommended 
$1,083,379, for conducting additional 
sales of timber and additional fire con- 
trol. The $370,000, I understand, the 
entire increase for fire control, was elim- 
inated. Is that true? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Under fire control— 
under fire fighting, they have a right to 
spend whatever it takes. 

Mr. GAVIN. They cannot spend what 
they do not have. 

Mr. WHITTEN. They have authority 
in the report and under the law to draw 
against next year’s appropriation if need 
be. We just finished giving a supplemen- 
tal appropriation to offset what had al- 
ready been spent; so it has been tke cus- 
tom over the years for them to spend 
it, then we appropriate it if need be be- 
cause if you have a forest fire you have 
got to fight it. We recognize that. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Montana [Mr. D’Ewart]. 
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Mr. DEWART. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today because I happen to be a member 
of the National Forest Reservation Com- 
mission, and, therefore, I think we 
should address a few remarks concerning 
the Weeks law. I do not do it from a 
selfish point of view, because the Weeks 
law is not applicable to my State, but it 
does operate under the Commission of 
which I am a member. 

The committee, whose members I hold 
in the highest regard, in its zeal for 
economy has eliminated this year’s small 
remaining Weeks law appropriation of 
$75,000 for the purchase of national for- 
est land. This is a paper saving which 
may be expected to cause an annual loss 
of essential forest-resource values sev- 
eral times greater than the indicated 
saving. I want to take this opportunity 
to tell you briefly why this is so. 

Small national-forest units have been 
established in about 20 States of the East 
since the Weeks law authorization of 
1911. That law also established the Na- 
tional Forest Reservation Commission, 
which consists of the Secretaries of War, 
Interior, and Agriculture, two Senators, 
and two Representatives. I have recent- 
ly had the honor of becoming a member 
of this Commission, It is the responsi- 
bility of that group to see that each na- 
tional forest unit is properly located and 
to review land-purchase proposals to in- 
sure tracts acquired are most valuable 
for national-forest purposes and are ob- 
tained at a reasonable price. 

During the forty-odd years since 1911 a 
forest-land-purchase expenditure of 
$90,000,000 has resulted in forest proper- 
ties now valued at well over $200,000,000, 
This money value is less important, how- 
ever, than the annual benefits from these 
properties to local areas in permanent 
employment, improved watersheds, and 
public recreational areas. 

The important job of consolidating 
suitable forest land within established 
unit boundaries is only partially com- 
pleted. The many remaining intermin- 
gled similar but privately owned forest 
tracts increase greatly annual protection 
and administrative costs. How efficient 
would be the administration of a farm 
or ranch if every other acre—or even 
every third acre—of similar land be- 
longed to and was managed, or more 
often left unmanaged—by another 
owner? 

Even more important, and much more 
costly, however, is the fact that among 
the many tracts of intermingled private 
forest land within established national 
forest boundaries there will be a few 
each year so abused and denuded as to 
form a special fire or erosion hazard. 
These tracts will constantly endanger 
the valuable resources of adjacent prop- 
erties. Protection of these adjacent val- 
ues by fencing, additional patrolling, and 
so forth, would be very expensive, and 
in some cases impracticable. The most 
economical—and often the only ade- 
quate—method to safeguard these pub- 
lic resource values will be by the prompt 
purchase of the offending tract and quick 
removal or cure of the conditions creat- 
ing the hazard. Much of this year’s 
$75,000 forest-land-purchase appropria- 
tion has been used for such purposes, 
The committee has, unfortunately, rec- 
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ommended complete elimination of even 
this inadequate amount. The appropria- 
tion of $75,000 to help protect—by elim- 
ination of present and threatening high- 
hazard private-land conditions—inter- 
mingled properties valued at over $200,- 
000,000—or a protection investment of 
0.03 percent—is certainly cheap insur- 
ance. Many will feel it is too cheap. But 
to eliminate even this small protection, 
at the cost of losing annually forest re- 
sources worth probably 10 times this 
amount, is tragic. 

As a member of the National Forest 
Reservation Commission, I have infor- 
mation concerning the value of, benefits 
from, and dangers threatening these na- 
tional-forest properties that is not 
known by most of my fellow Members. 

When studying this item for fiscal year 
1954, I strongly urge the committee to 
make a thorough analysis of our Weeks 
law national-forest properties, and the 
funds necessary to facilitate sufficient 
land purchases each year to provide at 
least reasonable protection for these 
public forest-land resources of such vital 
importance to the Nation’s future. 

In the meantime, it is hoped the other 
body will restore the budget request and 
that our conferees will concur. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana IMr. Harvey]. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to compliment, first of all, this subeom- 
mittee on what is a very excellent piece 
of work. I know something of the long 
hours and careful consideration that it 
has given to this important bill. That 
committee has done a wonderful job and 
I want to compliment the members for 
it. 

Mr. Chairman, there are two subjects, 
briefly, I would like to touch upon in the 
limited time Ihave. May I say that the 
work of our agricultural extension and 
research facilities has done much to con- 
tribute to the welfare of our country and 
I feel that in our zeal for economy we 
should not deliberately hamstring these 
great agencies. Research and extension 
constitute a two-barreled gun, so to 
speak. One is without value unless we 
have the other. 

I recall a very interesting incident that 
happened in our own home. In the 
early days of World War I, the Nelson 
Rockefeller Foundation first started 
bringing young men to this country for 
exchange of student purposes. At that 
time it brought some five college gradu- 
ates here from Brazil. These men came 
here to study our extension system. One 
of those young men was a guest in our 
home for a year. While he was there 
he worked very carefully and conscien- 
tiously with the extension agent in our 
own county.. His remark, after having 
been there a few months, was this: 

I am amazed at the amount of technical 
information that your farmers have. In my 
country we have some pretty fair research 
facilities, but we have no extension system. 
That is the weak link because our farmers 
cannot know and understand how to take 
advantage of the information that research 
has developed without this very important 
link. In your country I am much im- 
pressed with how effectively your research 
and extension work together to enable the 
farmers of your country to produce not only 
efficiently but economically and abundantly. 
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So that I think that we cannot under- 
estimate the importance of extension and 
research in providing our people with 
much needed food and fiber. The gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Horan], 
a member of this subcommittee, spoke ` 
about the tremendous decrease in the 
number of farmers that it takes to feed 
the rest of the people and how even 
within the last few decades we have 
enormously reduced the percentage of 
people required to produce food, thereby 
releasing them for industry. 

That brings me to another point that 
I want to stress which is directly, of 
course, related to the whole agricultural 
problem. It has come to my attention 
not once but just almost daily that the 
farms are being drained of essential help 
to carry on the food production program 
that is so important. Part of it is due to 
the greater attraction that the factories 
and the defense plants have by way of 
wages than are offered in the country on 
the farms, and part of it is due to the 
draft. I submit to you that unless ade- 
quate consideration is given by the Con- 
gress, and insistence made that a policy 
be developed by the Congress that will 
permit the retention of adequate farm 
help on the farms, we will see, as has 
been predicted already for this coming 
season, a very substantial reduction in 
the food output, and that will not only 
mean higher prices for those who are 
already facing increased food costs, but 
it may likewise even mean the absence 
of an adequate diet. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr, Chairman, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Harvey], who 
just spoke to you about the extension 
service and the research program, spoke 
about a highly important subject. He 
spoke very well and of a program with 
which, I believe, most of the Members of 
the House would agree. I am going to 
speak about a little different type of our 
agricultural program; I am going to 
speak about the action type of program 
which puts into effect or helps put into 
effect the research work that the gentle- 
man from Indiana was talking about, 
and today, when we are debating the ag- 
ricultural appropriations bill, I would 
especially call to your attention the item 
dealing with the agricultural conserva- 
tion program. Because of the impor- 
tance of this program in terms of the fu- 
ture welfare of the country and its peo- 
ple it is well to consider what this pro- 
gram does and its importance to us as a 
Nation. The history of the world pro- 
vides ample proof of the weakening and 
final disintegration of nations that did 
not protect and maintain their soil re- 
sources. Soil improvement and check- 
ing erosion are so basic to the future 
reeds and strength of our country that 
I feel it is imperative for the House to 
act with a great deal of understanding of 
this problem. At the root of the ques- 
tion of conservation is how well we want 
to eat in 10, 25, or 50 years, and how 
much we want to pay for the food we 
buy. We have several alternatives from 
which to choose: 

First. We can support this conserva- 
tion program, maintain, and build up soil 
resources, and protect our food supply; 
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Second. Or those of us who can afford 
it can pay more for our groceries, and 
let those who cannot afford it step down 
to a lower level of diet; 

Third. Or all of us can reduce our 
standard of diet, and eat less of the meat, 
milk, and poultry products. 

If we, as a nation, are satisfied to 
shift to a diet consisting mainly of bread, 
beans, and potatoes, our present acreage 
of farm land probably is in good enough 
shape right now to feed two or three 
times the number of our present popula- 
tion for several years to come. But as 
good as beans, bread, and potatoes are, 
most of us also want meat, and we want 
and certainly need to consume more milk 
and milk products. If we wish to main- 
tain our present high standard of diet, 
and if we wish to remain a responsible 
leader in world affairs, then we must pay 
a great deal more attention to keeping 
up and improving our soil resources. 

This is a twentieth century fact of life 
and we would ignore it at our peril. 

It applies to soil research with as much 
force as it applies to soil conservation. 
For soil conservation and soil improve- 
ment are nothing more than the ap- 
plication of soil and plant research. 

This Nation was blessed with an abun- 
dance of natural resources which caused 
us to be careless. Winds blew off the 
top soil—water washed it into our 
streams. Because of the ease of farm- 
ing fertile land we did not pay much 
heed to the research which told us how 
to build up and maintain our soil. The 
yields of our major crops increased but 
little until the mid-thirties when the 
agricultural conservation program as- 
sisted in putting into use the knowledge 
available due to research into the prob- 
lem. The program as a result is one of 
the major reasons why our farm produc- 
tion is so much greater today than 25 
years ago. In spite of the need for in- 
creased production due to World War II, 
American farmers by intelligent use of 
the land were able to produce sufficient 
food to feed well not only our own people 
but those of our allies and still kept our 
soil resources in good shape. No small 
part of this is due to the agricultural 
conservation program. Compare this to 
the costly process that faced American 
agriculture after World War I when 
acre after acre had been plowed with 
no attempt at controlling erosion. 

There are many who contend that the 
responsibility for soil conservation and 
soil improvement should now fall en- 
tirely upon the farmer. It is my opin- 
ion that the general public has a share 
in this responsibility. It is my view that 
the funds spent in soil conservation work 
represent a sound public investment in 
the present and in the future health and 
strength of our Nation. We must re- 
member: 132,000,000 nonfarm people are 
dependent on 24,000,000 farm people for 
food. The farmer is the custodian of 
our soil. He is in large part responsible 
for its upkeep. But the general public 
has a share in this responsibility, be- 
cause the general public shares in its 
benefits. 

The question of soil improvement is 
not one of who is responsible. The 
question is: Will it be done, and on time, 
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Consider two simple and basic facts: 

First, the soil. Compared with 20 
years ago when the agricultural con- 
servation program started, we have made 
great strides in the conservation and 
improvement of our soils. Many thou- 
sands of farms are better and more pro- 
ductive today than they were when these 
programs started. 

Does this mean we can stop now and 
rest on our laurels? Certainly not. 
The number of farms that are still los- 
ing in fertility each year is greater than 
the number of farms on which produc- 
tive capacity has been maintained or 
increased. 

Soil deterioration is still going on at 
a rapid rate. The demands for pro- 
duction of two world wars, and now the 
demands for mobilization against world- 
pre communism, are still taking their 
toll. 

Let me refer you to one of the Nation's 
leading soils scientists on this subject— 
Dr. Robert M. Salter. Dr. Salter was for 
a number of years chief of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry at Beltsville. He is now 
Chief of the Soil Conservation Service. 
Dr. Salter testified before the House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on Agricul- 
ture. He said: 

There are many farms throughout the 
country where erosion is still exacting a 
heavy toll from our soil resources, On even 
more farms soil fertility is still on the down 
grade. For example, on our most productive 
land in the Midwest and the Great Plains, 
exploitive systems of farming have been fol- 
lowed on many farms ever since the land 
was broken. Much of the soil humus has 
been burned out. The inherent productivity 
of the soil has declined continuously, and is 
still going down. 

I recognize that the forces which have 
pushed up per acre yields during the past 15 
years still have unexpended power. I doubt 
that they have enough unexpended power 
to keep pace with the expanding demand 
for agricultural commodities, and at the 
same time offset losses from soil deteriora- 
tion. 


This is a fundamental and a contin- 
uing problem. It is one we cannot set 
aside for a few years to be taken up later 
ata more convenient time. It is a prob- 
lem that will continue year after year. 
The longer the date of correction is put 
off, the worse the problem will be when 
we are forced, finally, to act. 

Now let us consider a second simple 
and basic fact—the people. Today there 
are over 7,000 more people in this coun- 
try than there were yesterday. In the 
last hour, our population has grown by 
around 300 people. Every minute brings 
a net addition of five more people to feed 
and clothe. 

Our population is growing by leaps 
and bounds—by around 2,700,000 per- 
sons a year. By 1975, there will be some 
38,000,000 more people to feed and clothe 
than there were in 1950, to take a con- 
servative estimate of the increase. 

This increase is equivalent to the 
entire 1950 population of all the New 
England States, plus New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Delaware. It 
simply means that for every four per- 
sons sitting down to a meal at the mid- 
century point, there will be a fifth per- 
son at the table in 1975. 

This newcomer at the present table of 
four is not somebody invited out just for 
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one meal. The newcomer will be there 
for three meals a day, 365 days of the 
year. 

The reverse is happening in agricul- 
ture. Our farm population today repre- 
sents one-seventh of the total. If the 
present trend away from farms con- 
tinues, the farm population by 1975 will 
be only about one-tenth of the total 
population. 

If we neglect basic programs for agri- 
culture, what kind of a meal are we going 
to serve that fifth person at the table in 
1975? Are we going to encourage farm- 
ers to increase food production big 
enough and fast enough so the fifth per- 
son can be served without cutting down 
on the portions of the other four? Or 
will it be necessary to fill that extra 
plate at the table by the other four di- 
viding up their share? Let me give you 
a few examples of how much additional 
meat, milk, and eggs it will take to give 
that fifth person just the same kind of a 
meal we are getting now. 

For the red meats, that fifth person 
will require an increase in production 
equal to the 1950 hog production of Iowa 
and Nebraska, plus the cow numbers of 
Minnesota, Texas, and Oklahoma, plus 
the lamb crops of Montana, Wyoming, 
Utah, and Nevada. 

For the poultry meats, it will require 
an increase equal to the 1950 broiler 
crops of Maryland, Delaware, Georgia, 
and Arkansas, plus the chicken-meat 
production of Pennsylvania and Iowa, 
plus the turkey crops of California, 
Texas, and Minnesota. 

For dairy products, it will require an 
increase equal to the 1950 milk produc- 
tion of New York, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin. 

For eggs, it will require an increase 
equal to the 1950 egg production of Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, and 
California. 

These are all increases needed just to 
maintain our present level of diet. They 
allow for no improvement in diet. They 
make no allowance for any increase in 
emergency demands for food. They pro- 
vide only for holding our own. 

To produce food and clothing for all 
these people there is only so much pro- 
ductive land. There are no more great 
areas of new land to be brought into use, 
The amount of new land that can be 
brought into productive use within the 
next 20 to 25 years is limited. 

Most of the necessary increase in food 
production will have to come from the 
land we already have available, and we 
can get it only by increasing yields per 
acre. Furthermore, the kind of land 
that we can reclaim, irrigate, or restore 
will require the very kind of program 
that we are considering today. 

Let me summarize these two funda- 
mental and important facts: The nat- 
ural productive level of most of our soils 
is still going down faster than it is be- 
ing restored and improved, in spite of 
the remarkable progress we have made 
in the last 15 years. 

At the same time, great increases in 
food production above already high levels 
will be necessary if we only maintain our 
present standard of diet, to say nothing 
of improving it. 

There can be no reasonable doubt as 
to the need for a continuing and a con- 
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tinuous careful stewardship of our soil. 
I have referred to a fifth plate that will 
have to be filled in only the next 24 or 
25 years. How many additional plates 
will there be waiting for food in 50 or 
100 years, and who should be concerned? 

In my opinion, we must all be con- 
cerned. The general public wants and 
needs an adequate and uniform supply 
of food for expanding numbers. The 
farmer’s concern lies in the fact that 
neglect of our resources now will lead 
eventually, as it has in many other coun- 
tries, to strict regimentation of agricul- 
ture as a national necessity. 

The conservation program we are con- 
sidering today is a far less costly form 
of insurance than a program of “leave 
it to chance” that our soil resources will 
be maintained. 

So far as farmers are concerned, fill- 
ing stomachs is not an end in itself, un- 
less it also brings mental and spiritual 
rewards such as a slackening in the ter- 
rific pace of farm work, increasing 
chances for rest and recreation for the 
whole family, and investing increased 
earnings in education, health, and home 
conveniences. 

I can tell you from my own experience 
that a farmer can make more money by 
selling a small crop at a big price than 
he can by selling a large crop at a small 
price. 

The per capita cost of this progam is 
small—$1.60 a person. This is about the 
cost of an hour of factory labor, or a 
bushel of corn, or less than a bushel of 
wheat. The cost of not having enough 
can be far greater. Let me give you a 
few examples: 

An increase of 1 cent a quart in the 
price of milk, resulting from a neglect of 
resources, would cost the taxpayers of 
this country $37,000,000 more in 1 year 
than the cost of this program. 

An increase of only 1 cent a pound at 
the grocery store in the cost of meat, 
dairy, and poultry products, resulting 
from a neglect of resources, would cost 
the taxpayers of this country $790,000,- 
000 more than the cost of this program 
or about four times as much. 

An increase of 1 cent a pound in the 
cost of all the domestically produced food 
we eat in a year would cost the taxpayers 
of this country $2,413,000,000, or nearly 
10 times the cost of this program. 

In other words, to the extent that this 
program, or any of the other basic pro- 
grams of agriculture, help to keep infla- 
tion down—even a little bit—they more 
than pay for themselves in lower food 
costs to the consuming public. 

The agricultural-conservation pro- 
gram is definitely contributing to our 
present large volume of production, and 
in a concrete way. The contribution of 
lime spread with the help of this pro- 
gram in 1 year was equal to an additional 
20,000,000 tons of hay and pasture forage 
which, if converted to beef, would equal 
1,500,000,000 pounds, live weight. 

The contribution of phosphate spread 
with the help of this program in 1 year 
was equal to an additional 23,000,000 
tons of hay and pasture forage which, if 
converted to beef, would equal 1,700,000,- 
000 pounds, live weight. 

It is a well known fact that pastures 
improved through the help of this pro- 
gram will supply forage for at least twice 
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the number of cattle that unimproved 
pastures will provide. Improved pas- 
tares means healthier animals and meat 
from healthy animals improves greatly 
the quality of food available to the con- 
sumers. 

By conservative estimate, the practice 
of turning under a good green manure 
crop increases the yield of corn 10 to 15 
bushels an acre. Contouring or terrac- 
ing increases the yield of corn about five 
bushels to the acre, through conserva- 
tion and better use of water. Out in the 
range country 87 cows are now produc- 
ing the same number of calves it took 
100 cows to produce 20 years ago, and 
each cow is producing 69 pounds more 
live-weight beef per year than in the pe- 
riod 1928-30. The conservation pro- 
gram has had a great deal to do with this. 

This program is making a contribution 
to food production here and now. You 
can have a million plans for conservation 
farming, and still no conservation is ac- 
complished until the work is done. This 
program is getting the work done. 

The farmer is more than matching the 
Government’s contribution to this work. 
I have a table here which by conserva- 
tive estimate shows that the farmer 
spends 64 cents for conservation prac- 
tices carried out under this program for 
every 36 cents the general public con- 
tributes. This means that the appro- 
priation we are considering will result in 
more than $600,000,000 worth of con- 
servation practices being carried out by 
farmers. 

Estimated cost of selected conservation 
practices and comparisons with gross as- 
sistance—1950 agricultural conservation 
program 
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Let me remind you: 

Funds spent in building strength in 
the land are a sound national invest- 
ment. 

For each dollar the public invests in 
this program, the farmer invests al- 
most two. 

By no means are all farmers finan- 
cially able to assume the cost of con- 
servation without assistance from their 
Government. Furthermore, the ability 
of farmers to finance this work is not the 
key question. The key question is: Will 
it be done? 

Let us consider what we know, and not 
what we think. 

We know that conservation work was 
not being carried on at a fast enough rate 
before the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram started—in spite of the wide rec- 
ognition of the need and the awareness 
among farmers that conservation farm- 
ing was good farming. 

We know that conservation farming 
has been increased greatly since this pro- 
gram was started. 

We know that conservation farming 
took a sharp setback in 1948, the year in 
which funds were cut to only $150,000,- 
000 and has not yet fully recovered. 

We know that the rate of conserva- 
tion farming must be increased still more 
if we are to check the decline in the fer- 
tility level of our soils, and if we are to 
protect the American standard of diet. 

Does any reasoning person believe that 
conservation work would be maintained 
at even its present rate if this program 
were abolished? 

Does any reasoning person believe that 
the public would receive an actual in- 
crease in conservation work over and 
above the present rate if this program 
were abolished? 

Based on the experience in 1948, I can- 
not believe that either would happen. 
Nor do I believe it fair or wise to ask 
the farmer to assume the full cost of 
developing a natural resource essential 
to all of us and in which we all share. 

Let me give you a few examples of the 
1948 experience when these funds were 
cut: 

The total use of lime dropped one 
sixth. The use of phosphate on hay and 
pasture land declined 14 percent. The 
use of potash dropped 16 percent. 

The practice of using green manure 
and cover crops went down one-fourth. 
The establishment of permanent cover 
on eroding land declined 34 percent. 
Construction of standard terraces fell 
off 28 percent. Construction of dams for 
erosion control was reduced 41 percent. 

Construction of open ditch drainage 
went down nearly a half—49 percent. 
There were 39 percent fewer dams built 
for irrigation. The seeding of improved 
pastures to increase meat and milk pro- 
duction declined 32 percent. 

Only about half as many livestock 
water ponds were built. The clearing of 
land for more productive purposes was 
reduced 39 percent. 

This is what happened in a high- 
income year when the funds for this pro- 
gram were cut in half. We do not know 
what farmers would have done if there 
had been no reduction in conservation 
funds. We do know that the reduction 
in funds was a big factor in the drop in 
volume of conservation practices. 
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I spoke a while ago about the big in- 
crease needed in production of meat, 
milk, and eggs to supply food for the 
fifth person who will be at our national 
dinner table by 1975. 

It is natural to ask: Can farmers in- 
crease production enough, and in time, to 
fill that fifth plate? 

My answer is: Of course they can. The 
capacity of American agriculture to pro- 
duce has by no means yet been reached. 
But let me make this clear: The great 
potential of American agriculture cannot 
be realized by wishful thinking. It can- 
not be realized through neglect. It can- 
not be realized by a take-it-for-granted 
attitude on the part of either Congress or 
the general public. 

It cannot be realized by limiting re- 
search, by weakening the conservation 
program. It cannot be realized by lim- 
iting credit, or by weakening the price 
support programs of agriculture and in 
so doing tell farmers that if they go 
ahead on a long-range production pro- 
gram they do so at the risk of expand- 
ing their production into bankruptcy. 

Farmers have the skill and the will to 
produce the large increases needed to 
supply our growing population with as 
good a diet as we have now, but they need 
the means to produce and a public opin- 
ion climate in which agriculture is en- 
couraged to improve and to expand. 

Can we expect farmers to fill the extra 
plate with food if we take from them the 
very programs which have helped them 
reach the great production records of the 
last 5 years? 

There will be millions of people now 
and in the years to come who will give 
deep and heartfelt thanks for the wisdom 
of our leaders in forthrightly facing the 
problem and taking the action that is 
needed in our time to make more ade- 
quate the heritage of future generations. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Utah. 

Mr. GRANGER. It has been stated 
this morning on the floor that the farm- 
ers’ income today is less than it was in 
1947. I believe that is true. I think 
it is less today than it was a year ago. 
What would the gentleman say would 
be the effect on the farmer, would it in- 
crease his ability to earn or decrease his 


ability to earn if we should decrease the 


appropriation in this bill by $100,000,000 
or $200,000,000? What does the gentle- 
man think of that? 

Mr. MARSHALL. There have been 
several proposals I have heard talked 
about here. One proposal is to reduce 
the appropriation to $100,000,000, which 
of course would render this program 
most ineffective and would do the very 
thing the gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. 
Botton] stressed a few moments ago, 
spread the money too thin. It is a 
wasteful process when money is spread 
that thin. 

I should also like to comment on the 
proposal to cut the funds to $200,000,000. 
What will that do? I think I under- 
stand the workings of this program very 
well. The Committee on Appropriations 
has urged and urged and people in the 
Department are urging, and they are be- 
coming very effective in putting into ef- 
fect, practicc: which might be termed 
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the more permanent practices. They 
are the practices that have something 
to do with the mechanical process of 
putting in dams and that sort of thing 
which stop the spread of water. It is 
that type of program you will affect if 
you cut this program from where the 
committee has set it, at $250,000,000, to 
$200,000,000. You will take out those 
practices that people are encouraging 
the most. Why is that? Farmers do 
not plan their programs upon a 1-year 
basis. They plan the programs on the 
basis of several years’ operation. The 
programs they have put into effect are 
very good practices. They are prac- 
tices that encourage food production. 
Much stress has been placed on that be- 
cause of the need for food production. 

If the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram for 1953 is reduced to $200,000,000, 
it will result in a major set-back in the 
progress which has been made toward 
getting needed conservation measures 
applied to the land. A $200,000,000 pro- 
gram vould provide only $50,000,000 
more than the greatly reduced program 
of 1948. The reduction in the program 
for 1948 resulted in decreasing the 
amount of some of the major conserva- 
tion practices more than one-third. It 
is estimated that the application of con- 
servation measures to the land would be 
reduced about one-fourth in 1953 if only 
$200,000,000 were appropriated. This 
would mean a reduction of 360,000 acres 
of terracing; 4,600,000 acres of green 
manure and cover crops; 500,000,000 
scuare feet of sod waterways; almost 
750,000 acres of farm drainage for con- 
servation; 1,500,000 acres of pasture im- 
provement by seeding or reseeding; 30,- 
000 acres of reforestation. 

This reduction in the terrace practice 
is equivalent to the entire amount of 
terracing carried out in 1950 in the 
States of Missouri, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Oklahoma. 

For green manure and cover it would 
mean a reduction equivalent to the entire 
1950 acreage in the States of Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Michigin, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas. 

For pasture improvement the reduc- 
tion would be equivalent almost to the 
1950 totals of the 12 North Central States 
plus the 7 South Atlantic States. 

For farm drainage the reduction would 
le equivalent to more than the 1950 
totals of all the 17 Western States. 

For reforestation the reduction would 
be equivalent to the 1950 totals of all 
the New England States plus New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota. 

The production lost as a result of de- 
creased conservation would be reflected 
in increased food costs. We must get 
needed increased production from the 
land that is now being farmed by in- 
creasing its productivity. One of the 
major ways that this can be done is 
through a strong agricultural conserva- 
tion program. 

The Department of Agriculture right 
now is asking for 7 percent more pro- 
duction of food. That means those prac- 
tices that will help increase food pro- 
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duction will be carried out. Those are 
the things that we demand. That means 
that the practices which are somewhat 
of a more permanent nature, which are 
still somewhat more in the experimental 
stage, which the research people have 
been recommending, those practices 
which are needed for flood control and 
so on will be left out. 

The administrative costs of this pro- 
gram remain relatively constant and so 
far as money is concerned, the Federal 
Government and the taxpayers get more 
value for the money which is spent above 
a certain amount than by cutting it 
down below a certain amount, which 
means that the money is spread too thin. 

I would like to say in this connection 
that the Committee on Agriculture rec- 
ommended an authorization bill of 
$500,000,000, and all who have made a 
study of our soil in this country, rec- 
ognize the fact that $500,000,000 is not 
a penny too much, if we are going to 
safeguard our soil resources. Yet, we 
talk in terms of cutting that down to 
two-fifths of what is required. When 
we cut down to a certain point in the 
administrative costs in the operation of 
this program, it might be more feasible 
to strike it all out than to make ourselves 
look ridiculous by spreading the money 
so thin that we do not get value for the 
money that we are spending. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. I agree with the gentle- 
man's statement that conservation prac- 
tices are necessary in order to preserve 
the agricultural economy of our Nation. 
The thought strikes me, however, why 
inasmuch as the soil belongs to the farm- 
ers should not the farmers bear half of 
the conservation costs on a matching 
basis with the Government, so that they 
both participate in saving the soil for 
future generations. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I am glad that the 
gentleman raised that point because 
statistics show that the farmer is con- 
tributing approximately two-thirds, and 
the Government is contributing one- 
third. It is on a cooperative basis. I 
just want to say this to the gentleman, 
I think the responsibility for maintain- 
ing our resources, and particularly our 
soil resources, while part of it is pri- 
marily the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment, the time has long since passed 
when we, the consumers in this country, 
can sit back and let our soil go to rack 
and ruin because we, in the end, the con- 
sumers, are the ones who are going to 
pay for the program. So far as this 
program is concerned, there are farmers 
who will be able to become financially, 
independently wealthy by mining their 
soil, but when they have mined that soil 
and left that farm, it will be detericrated 
to such an extent that it may be worth- 
less. That is when that farm becomes 
a load on the community, and a load on 
the rest of us in this country who are 
consumers and taxpayers because it is 
far more costly to restore that farm than 
it would have been to maintain it in the 
first place. We have a tragic history in 


this country so far as our resources are 
concerned. There have been few times 
in the history of this country that we 
have recognized the need of conserving 
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our resources. The gentlewoman from 
Ohio spoke about Theodore Roosevelt. 
Great strides in conservation were made 
during Theodore Roosevelt’s time. The 
next time great strides were made in 
this country were during World War I 
under President Wilson. Then, the next 
great step was made under the adminis- 
tration of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
I am a young man, but I have seen, and 
all the rest of you have seen, and ob- 
served how the landscapes of this coun- 
try have changed according to the type 
of farming that is being carried out. 
During the last 20 years we have made 
rapid strides, not so much in research, 
but with the practical application of 
putting into effect those things which 
research has determined to be wise in 
connection with soil conservation. For 
every dollar that the Federal Govern- 
ment spends in this program on the 
agricultural conservation program, you 
can be sure that approximately four 
times as much will be put into effect by 
the work that the farmer himself is 
doing. 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman yield 
for another question? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. Why is the Farm Bu- 
reau opposed to the appropriation for 
the conservation program? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I am glad the gen- 
tleman also asks that question. It so 
happens that my father was the first 
county agricultural agent in the State 
of Minnesota. It also so happens that he 
was the organizer of the first county 
Farm Bureau in our area. I have been 
a member of the Farm Bureau for I pre- 
sume 15 years, when I was old enough 
to begin to take an active part in com- 
munity affairs. 

I would like to say that the Farm 
Bureau has done much in connection 
with the development of our particular 
county. I would also like to say in con- 
nection with the Farm Bureau and the 
attitude that the administration has 
taken—and I have talked to some of our 
leaders—last week I talked to some of 
the officials of our own State Farm Bu- 
reau who had voted to cut down on the 
soil conservation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman five additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. MARSHALL. He told me, “We 
recognize that this program has meant 
much; that it has meant a great deal 
as far as soil conservation is concerned. 
However, we are not in agreement for we 
think more of this money ought to be di- 
verted toward permanent practices.” 
That is, practices having to do with con- 
struction, terracing, and contouring, and 
things like that. I am not saying his 
attitude is the attitude of the entire or- 
ganization, but he thinks by cutting this 
down and getting it cut down low 
enough, in time we can start to build 
up a different program which will put 
into effect those kinds of conservation 
practices. I know that as an organiza- 
tion they are very much interested in 
attempting to bring our budget in line 
with our finances. They have taken it 
upon themselves to say that, “If you 
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will do this for agriculture, then we will 
take the lead and you will do it in other 
places.” It is not so much a matter of 
criticizing the conservation payments as 
it is criticizing other expenditures in our 
Government. They are attempting to 
use that as an example. 

I would also like to say to the gentle- 
man that there are some who recognize 
that if shortages can be created it will 
automatically raise the price of agricul- 
tural products. There are individual 
farmers who are benefited by an increase 
in price where they are financially able 
to carry on that program for themselves. 
So some of them feel that if we do away 
with the price-support program, if we 
do away with the soil-conservation pro- 
gram, it will create a shortage of food 
products and they will survive that sort 
of catastrophe and will make money. 
During the depression years in this coun- 
try when agricultural prices were at 
rock bottom, we must remember that 
there were farmers who made money 
then because they were able to carry on 
and were able to exploit, if you will, 
their fellowman. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I just wanted to put 
this thought in: I have worked with this 
program. I come from a small town 
area. One of the problems as I see it at 
the present time, when there is a short- 
age of labor, when it is a hard job to get 
sufficient labor to do the essential jobs 
on the farm, a lot of the well-to-do, 
well-fixed farmers do not want to do 
these things now. It helps them to do 
what they prefer to do anyway not to 
have this program. But the program is 
for the purpose of getting things done 
to land that are highly needed. Right 
now there are farmers who feel that they 
can prove their point by cutting out a lot 
of things that they should do. That is 
things that they should do. 

I would like to add with regard to this 
ACP program one outstanding example 
in my home area. Money was paid to an 
independently wealthy grocer. You 
would ask why in the world should he 
get that because somebody pushed him 
on the land? He had bought it badly 
run down. He started in on the program 
and kept on spending until he spent 15 
times as much as your little Federal con- 
tribution. The contribution started it. 
He has put 3,000 acres of land into con- 
dition where it will contribute to the wel- 
fare of the county. His extra taxes in 
any 1 year will more than offset the 
amount; and, furthermore, his exhibi- 
tion of what you can do has been picked 
up by farmers in adjoining counties. So 
it is the impetus which came from the 
small—and it is small comparatively— 
Federal appropriation to this item, it is 
the impetus it gives rather than the 
amount that in and of itself it will buy. 

Mr. MARSHALL. At no time in the 
history of the world has there been the 
change in farm-conservation practices 
as that which has taken place in the 
United States in the last 20 years. Every 
time a farm in a community is worn out 
it becomes a cost not only on the commu- 
nity but on the State and on the Federal 
Government. All of us can go back to 
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our districts and see what has taken 
place in our particular area, 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I have consistently voted to 
cut appropriations and to economize 
whenever such action could be taken 
without endangering our national secu- 
rity and future welfare. 

Additional large cuts and savings can 
and should be made. On the other hand, 
I protest the action of the committee in 
eliminating a $75,000 item—already cut 
from $3,000,000 in 1947—for the consoli- 
dation of national forest land within es- 
tablished units. 

My comments will be brief, but they 
are based on first-hand information. 
Forest land conditions within my dis- 
trict in northern Michigan are similar 
in many ways to those in northern Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin. A large portion 
of this area is most valuable for the pro- 
duction of forest crops, and associated 
values such as recreation and flood con- 
trol. Some areas are, of course, excel- 
lent for dairying and other types of 
farming; others are suitable for private 
owners to produce saw timber and pulp- 
wood. The northern portion of the three 
lake States, however, contain large areas 
where it is not financially practical for 
private owners to raise timber crops, 
Private owners are too often forced to 
clear-cut—this may be followed by fire 
and the soil become badly depleted. On 
such areas, public ownership is neces- 
sary and desirable. Under such owner- 
ship the soil can be rebuilt and valu- 
able timber products grown under sus- 
tained yield management, with an an- 
nual crop of timber providing perma- 
nent payrolls for local woodworking in- 
dustries. Several national forests have 
been established in suitable areas of the 
northern lake States. One of these is lo- 
cated in my district. 

Within the established boundaries of 
these national forests there remain 
many privately owned intermingled 
tracts of similar forest land. The Gov- 
ernment has to protect the whole area. 
Much time and money is expended each 
year in surveying and posting the boun- 
daries of these interior private holdings, 
Road location, timber sale, and other na- 
tional forest activities are made much 
more costly and yield less receipts due to 
these intermingled private forest lands, 
Some consolidation is accomplished each 
year by exchange, but other key tracts 
are acquirable only by purchase. An an- 
nual appropriation to purchase a few 
key tracts within each national forest 
unit to attain more economic protection 
and administration and to obtain in- 
creased annual receipts is common sense 
and real economy. We do not econo- 
mize by cutting out a few pennies, bad- 
ly needed to obtain more economic and 
efficient administration of our valuable 
national forest properties. 

It will be sound economy to appropri- 
ate the full $75,000 item for purchasing 
key tracts within established national 
forest boundaries. The Senate should 
restore this item and I hope our con- 
ferees will agree. I recommend also 
that suitable appropriations under this 
authorization be made each year. Such 
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action will yield increased benefits, in 
the form of urgently needed forest prod- 
ucts and cash receipts, far exceeding the 
investment cost. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 9 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. HILL], 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say before I begin my remarks 
that I feel the Appropriations Sub- 
committee handling the appropriation 
for the Department of Agriculture in 
this Congress has done one of the finest 
jobs within my memory of the work of 
the Appropriations Committee. 

Agriculture is the largest single indus- 
try in the State of Colorado, and the 
growing of sugar beets is an important 
segment of that industry. In 1950 Colo- 
rado ranked second among the States in 
the production of sugar beets. That year 
we harvested 147,000 acres of sugar beets, 
which produced 2,183,000 tons of beets. 
The value of the crop to the farmers was 
$29,367,900. The only State to top Colo- 
rado in the production of sugar beets 
for 1950 was California. 

There are many factors involved in 
determining the number of acres that 
will be planted to sugar beets in Colo- 
rado: Government quotas, the labor 
situation and the weather being the three 
main determining factors. Actually, the 
labor outiook is the most important of 
these three. It is a rare year when the 
farmers of Colorado are able to plant 
their total allotted acres to beets because 
of their dependency on stoop labor. It is 
because of this dependency and the 
shortage of native farm workers that you 
find the Colorado delegation in Congress 
so vitally interested in legislation per- 
taining to the importation of Mexican 
citizens to perform this labor. 

The sugar derived from sugar beets is 
not the only important contribution the 
beet industry makes to the economy of 
Colorado. The by-products of the sugar 
beet have a direct influence on the live- 
stock industry. The by-products of the 
sugar beet are the tops, the pulp remain- 
ing after the sugar has been removed 
and the molasses, or residue of the proc- 
essing operation. These by-products are 
important to the livestock industry and 
because of the abundance of these feeds 
Colorado ranks high as a livestock pro- 
ducing State. On January 1, 1952, there 
were 2,117,000 head of cattle on the farms 
of Colorado and the average value was 
$179 per head. This means that Colo- 
rado had nearly $400,000,000 worth of 
cattle and calves as of that date. These 
statistics show that Colorado has grown 
to be the fourteenth among the States in 
the production of cattle and calves. In 
the sheep feeding and fattening indus- 
try, Colorado is ranked seventh. S 

Of course the high ranking of these 
two industries is not entirely due to the 
byproducts of the sugar-beet industry. 
Our range lands play an important part 
in the feeding industry. The combina- 
tion of our mountain and plains range 
areas provide all year round livestock 
production facilities. However, the lush 
range areas of the West are at the 
present time being endangered by a rela- 
tively new enemy. That enemy is a weed 
known as halogeton. This weed appar- 
ently got its start in Nevada, has spread 
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to Utah, and, of course, can eventually 
cover the ranges of the West. I recently 
appeared before the subcommittee on 


Appropriations and made the following 


statement which I include in the RECORD; 
HALOGETON PROBLEM 


In an emergency such as we are now ex- 
periencing, it is vitally important to produce 
as much as possible and efficiently use all our 
resources. I have been much impressed with 
Forest Service research on problems of forest 
and range lands and what it is showing in 
ways and means to increase production of 
timber and livestock. Results of this re- 
search enable both public agencies and pri- 
vate individuals to do a better job of improv- 
ing and managing forest and range lands and 
at lower cost. 

I am sorry to note that the forest and 
range management investigations item of 
the Forest Service in the bill has been re- 
duced by $32,000 below the budget estimate. 
This amount is essentially the same as that 
which was carried in the budget for in- 
itiating research on ways to control the 
poisonous plant, halogeton. This aggressive 
plant has spread rapidly over our western 
range lands and now occupies over 1,500,000 
acres in six or more States. It grows mostly 
in drier range areas wherever the native 
vegetation has been thinned. It has caused 
severe losses, especially among sheep on 
ranges used in fall, winter, and spring. 
Stockmen and public land administrators 
are alarmed at this spread and at the po- 
tential losses in livestock and usability of 
the range which might result. 

Congress has already appropriated over 
$2,000,000 for control of this pest by the 
Department of the Interior. That depart- 
ment is looking to the research of the Forest 
Service to work out methods of control. 
Some control procedures are available for 
the most favorable sites where it occurs, but 
there are many dry, alkaline areas where suit- 
able control methods have not yet been de- 
termined. Such poison-plant control re- 
search deserves our full support. 


AGRICULTURE IN GENERAL 


In a book on the American farmer, I 
find an idea expressed with which I agree, 
that the cheap food era is gone forever. 
This statement, of course, will immedi- 
ately bring to mind the word “parity” to 
those listening and they will use that as 
a reason for high food costs. Such is 
not the case and for the present time I 
will merely state the principle of parity. 
Parity means that when the price of 
farm products and the cost of producing 
these farm products are kept in proper 
balance or proper relationship, the farm- 
er is receiving parity for his crops. 

Actually, we discover the main reason 
for our high food costs to be the basic law 
of supply and demand. With the popu- 
lation of the United States presently at 
155,000,000, and increasing at the rate 
of about 2,000,000 a year, there simply 
must be more food produced each year 
to meet the increased demands. In 1951 
we consumed more than we grew of the 
principle foods and feed grain crops, 
wheat, corn, oats, grain sorghums, and 
soybeans. And, since this was a year of 
peak production, it would follow that we 
must plan our production of these basic 
crops to insure a carryover from year to 
year. Should we not do this and run into 
a series of poor crop years we could find 
ourselves in real trouble with regards to 
the needs of our people. Remember, we 
can never lose sight of the possibility of 
7 years of plenty and 7 years of famine. 

I notice that some folks think that 
there is no longer any danger of even a 


April 30 
partial crop failure in this country be- 
cause we are so well fortified with agri- 
culture know-how. But, after all, the 
weather is the final arbiter in the matter 
of full crop production. All we need to 
do is to look back, say to the period from 
1920 to 1930, and compare the wheat 
production for that period with the 
wheat produced during the period from 
the midthirties to the midforties to see 
just how final the word of weather is to 
agriculture production. Of course, we 
know full well what weather conditions 
did to our agricultural production in 
1951. I believe the records will show that 
wheat production was 15 percent below 
the 1950 yield, corn was cut 12 percent 
because of early frosts, grain sorghums 
were off 10 percent, and the other less 
important feed and food grains were cut 
by 15 percent. Now, 3 to 5 years of this 
production, even following a good year 
like 1950, could cause us to be very short 
of actual food supplies. 

In the past we have always had large, 
new frontier areas to develop, or areas 
that we could bring under irrigation from 
our new projects, to meet the increas- 
ing demand for agricultural products. 
That day seems to be over, and while 
we have some technological advance- 
ments that will contribute to food pro- 
duction, the costs of such programs are 
too high at the present time to offer any 
great promise of effective results. 

Back in 1840, when we were develop- 
ing the Middle West and our western 
areas, we find that more than 80 per- 
cent of the population of this country 
made its living directly from the land. 
Today that has dwindled to around 20 
percent. 

They tell us that in Europe in the 
nineteenth century many large land 
areas experienced famine for at least 
7 years out of every 10. This was dur- 
ing the time when our gates were open 
and thousands of the persons in these 
famine areas came to this country to 
settle in our farming areas. Such an 
influx of immigrants can never happen 
again for many reasons. One of them 
being our immigration laws and also the 
opposition of organized labor to admit- 
ting labor from foreign countries. 

I recently read a remarkable pam- 
phlet dealing with this subject and the 
author referred to this era as the Golden 
Age. I would like to quote the author 
as to why he calls it the Golden Age: 

Another element that gave strength to our 
people is the recognizing and dignifying of 
the individual within the Christian concept. 
Anyone born here was as gocd as anyone 
else and free to secure any place or posi- 
tion that his talents earned. No one in the 
United States of America, then or now, is 
born to a position determined by that of 
his parents or forebears. 

We are the only great Nation ever to 
embody the Christian concept in its founding 
document. We have it in the Declaration 
of Independenze in the words, “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident—that all 
men are created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator, with certain un- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 


The author goes on to point up the 
fact that the invention of the basic farm 
implements, such as the plow and 
reaper, combined with the opening of 
the ever-present additional farm land 
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actually brought a surplus of food pro- 
duction to a great area for the first time 
in history. And the farmer, by his own 
initiative and productiveness, doomed 
himself to a hundred years of economic 
servitude. Only in recent years has the 

concept of our economists changed so 
that they now recognize that agricul- 
ture is the basic platform of this Nation, 
not industry, as they have held in the 
past. They now recognize that only by 
maintaining the highest rate of agri- 
cultural productivity can this country 
maintain its position as an industrial 
giant. Undoubtedly it was the depres- 
sion of the 1930s that proved this point. 
Up until that time we had all believed 
that as long as our industries were pro- 
ducing at capacity, nothing could happen 
to our economy. However, even in the 
predepression years, when we were at 
our peak of prosperity, the farmer was 
broke, again due to his productiveness. 
President Hoover was the first Presi- 
dent to give serious consideration to the 
plight of the farmer, and Congress passed 
Public Law No. 10 of the Seventy-first 
Congress to establish a Federal Farm 
Board. This law was passed upon the 
insistence of Mr. Hoover, who believed 
that any kind of a recovery plan must 
start with the farmer. 

Let me give you a history of some of 
the basic agricultural laws that have 
passed Congress, and they are not the re- 
sult of any single political party effort 
nor the workings or influence of the so- 
called farm bloc. They have been given 
to us by the representatives of the Amer- 
ican people. First, the Department of 
Agriculture was established in 1862 un- 
der the Presidency of Abraham Lincoln. 
An amendment to this act in 1889 gave 
the Secretary of Agriculture Cabinet 
status and a direct vote in the political 
and economic affairs of the Nation. 
Also in 1862, President Lincoln signed 
the Land Grant College Act, which pro- 
vided for the establishment of agricul- 
tural colleges in all States and Terri- 
tories to provide seats of learning and 
research agencies dedicated to the im- 
provement of crops, livestock, and meth- 
ods of production. The extension de- 
partment and the vocational agriculture 
department provided a teaching force to 
bring the result of research right to the 
farm itself—we might say into the farm- 
er's yard and onto the farmer’s land. 

The Farm Loan Act of 1916 and its 
amended agencies provide credit facili- 
ties, most of which the farmer now owns, 
or controls, to tide him over in an emer- 
gency. Then followed the Capper-Vol- 
stead Act of 1922. This insured the 
farmer growth and development of coop- 
eratives, corporations to aid in marketing 
and purchasing of goods he wishes to buy 
in cooperation with his neighbors and 
friends. The Agricultural Marketing 
Act of 1937 gave the farmer power of self- 
determination in the field of crop con- 
trol, marketing, and soil use practices. 
And finally, the Agricultural Acts of 1948 
and 1949. These laws are all national 
in scope but provide for local control and 
self-determination of policy. They per- 
mit the widest protection of the regional, 
sectional, State and individual nature of 
the American farm pattern. And I might 
add, if we are to make the present 1949 
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Agricultural Act work, the whole pro- 
gram must be controlled and governed as 
far as possible by the farmers in their 
own local community, by the groups in 
the county and on a State-wide basis, 
That was the idea in the mind of Con- 
gress when it passed this legislation. 
Now just a word about the 1949 act, 
which in reality is an amendment to the 
act of 1948. This law gives mandatory 
price support power to the Secretary of 
Agriculture to support six basic farm 
commodities, wheat, corn, cotton, to- 
bacco, rice, and peanuts and to nonbasic 

“commodities, milk, Irish potatoes, wool 
and mohair, honey and tung nuts. The 
level of support can run anywhere from 
60 to 90 percent of parity and parity 
is determined by relating the exist- 
ing price schedule to a period when 
farm dollars had equal purchasing power 
with all other dollars in the market place. 
The present parity formula uses as this 
period of equal purchasing power of 
farm dollars, that period from August 
1909 to July 1914. The relationship be- 
tween the price of a bushel of wheat, for 
example, at that time was judged to be 
as near possible to the fair return neces- 
sary to balance the farmer’s cost-of-liv- 
ing expenses. The plan now is that this 
formula will be used in conjunction with 
the new parity formula until 1954 when 
the new formula will be the only one in 
use. The new formula is based on a slid- 
ing scale, or an adjusted base price, using 
the general level of farm prices for all 
agricultural commodities, first during the 
most recent 10 year period, and second- 
ly, during the 1910-14 period. 

While I am discussing price support 
programs, I would like to clarify your 
thinking on the sugar beet price support 
program. Recently when the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture was discussing the 
sugar program, we discovered that many 
attending the hearings were under the 
impression that the Sugar Act was oper- 
ated at a loss.to the taxpayer. Actually, 
nothing could be further from the truth, 
I have here a table, furnished by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which shows 
that for the past 14 years the Govern- 
ment has made a profit of approximately 
$17,000,000 a year through the processors 
tax on sugar. I will place this chart in 
the RECORD: 

Sugar-taz collections compared with obliga- 
tions under the sugar program 


Sugar tax collections 


Fiseal Total obli- 

year gations 
Total 

„ 130 $2, 812, 4880883. 381. 61S) $22, 074, 400 

414, 3, 494, OS, 908, 694| 52, 460, 654 

M5, 5, 461, 73, 606, 473 47,212, 400 

84, 4. 87 79, 711, 309| 47, 677, 678 

B, 229, 3, 778, 72, 007, 806| 47, 869, 513 

551, 3,383, 55, 935, 764) 55, 638, 374 

788, 3, 906, 72, 695, 477 54, 818, 026 

293, 3, 262, 76, 556, 163| 52, 359, 800 

731, 3, 059, 50, 791, 476) 48, 418, 425 

151, 4, 735, 8, 907, 146) 53, 343, 569 

246, 8, 275, 74, 522, 5A, 794, 413 

174, 4, 139, 80, 313,517 71, 924, 278 

3, 75, 087, 101} 60, 000, 000 

83, 660, 289) 63, 750, 000 


There has been deposited in the Treas- 
ury since 1938 through the operation of 
the Sugar Act a surplus of $238,744,000, 
or an annual average of $17,000,000. 
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It is the intention of the Agricultural 
Acts of 1948-49 to give the farmer the 
same protection that industry receives 
from daily market reports, consumer 
surveys, and precise inventories. Know- 
ing in advance the national inventory 
and probable demand for a commodity, 
the farmer could adjust his production 
to maintain a safe carry-over as well 
as meet current demand. A review of 
the 10-year history of price supports in- 
dicates that they are not in themselves 
dangerous to our national economy. The 
intention of the price-support amend- 
ment was to extend to agriculture the 
same price guaranty for full produc- 
tion given to labor by the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board. Industry is granted 
this same production through rapid tax 
amortization concessions. 

To follow this same line of discussion 
a little further, I would like to quote from 
this table I have in my hand and include 
itin my remarks. This table proves that 
the cost of farm products has not outdis- 
tanced the income of the industrial 
worker, and that the industrial em- 
ployee can buy more with his wages for 
1 hour’s labor than he could in 1914. 
For 1 hour's industrial labor in 1914 you 
could buy but six-tenths of a pound of 
butter, but for that same hour’s work 
in 1951 an industrial worker could buy 
a pound and nine-tenths of butter. Now 
I know someone is going to ask me about 
beef. Well, let us look at round steak. 
In 1914 an hour's industrial labor would 
buy nine-tenths of a pound and in 1919 
it would buy a pound and two-tenths, 
Now, this hour's labor in 1949 would buy 
a pound and six-tenths of round steak 
and in 1951 a pound and a half. I 
also notice in the table the comparison 
of costs of canned tomatoes. In 1914 an 
hour’s wages bought 2.9 cans of the 
number two size, but in 1951 that same 
hour’s work paid for 8.4 can. of the same 
size. The chart shows that an hour’s 
wage in 1914 paid for 12.4 pounds of 
potatoes while the same hour's wage 
bought 36.3 pounds in 1951. These sta- 
tistics prove that there is no basis for 
the argument that your food prices have 
increased faster than your salaries. Of 
course, you must remember that I am 
using figures dealing with industrial in- 
come. 
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From the New England States, south 
and west to the Rocky Mountains lies 
the food basket of the United States. 
Within this area is actually produced 
from 60 to 90 percent of all our food 
and feed crops and an equal percentage 
of our meat, poultry, and dairy products. 
This is the area of the small family 
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farm, as well as of the large wheat- 
producing farms. 

So, we have the large wheat-produc- 
ing areas of the West and North, the 
great Corn and Livestock Belt in the 
central area, Cotton and Tobacco Belts 
of the South, the citrus and winter- 
vegetable areas of Florida, the Rio 
Grande and San Joaquin Valleys, the 
highly specialized cattle- and sheep- 
raising section of the Rocky Mountains, 
the highly specialized truck-garden 
areas of the Middle East, parts of the 
Ohio and Mississippi Valleys, as well as 
the west coast. 

This gives us a pattern of American 
agriculture, sectional and regional in its 
nature. Consequently, the nature of ag- 
ricultural problems would be local and 
distinct as to the area and crop pro- 
duced. 

This is the reason that our agricul- 
tural legislation must be broadly drawn, 
carefully considered and administered 
in a way to permit the varying local 
problems to be handled with the greatest 
amount of local participation and under- 
standing of difficulties that arise in the 
complicated and varying conditions un- 
der which our food products are pro- 
duced. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I think 
the gentleman will agree with me that 
much of the 500,000,000-bushel corn 
crop of this preceding year was of a 
worthless nature. That is, it contained 


so much moisture that there was very 


little value in it. So when the gentle- 
man says the corn crop was 12 percent 
under last year’s I believe he can make 
that figure about 20 percent and still 
be well within the facts. 

Mr. HILL. I think the gentleman is 
correct if he is referring to the final 
use of the corn itself. 

. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Kine], 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, as a new Congressman com- 
ing in at the beginning of this session, 
this is my first attempt to express an 
opinion on the floor of the House. For 
4 months I have been a good listener, 
often amazed at the complication of the 
problems of government here discussed. 
Many of these problems of government 
have been outside my range of experi- 
ence and, therefore, my voting has been 
based largely upon my reactions to the 
debate as I have heard it. 

But now we have before us the gen- 
eral problem of agriculture and the rela- 
tion of government thereto. This is 
within the range of my experience and, 
therefore, I would like to give you my 
opinions for whatever they may be 
worth. 

Before I became suddenly injected into 
this job to fill out the term of Congress- 
man Vaughn, I had been a farmer for 
more than 30 years, producing cheap 
vegetables for city consumers. Before 
that I grew up on a wheat farm in Con- 
gressman Hope’s territory in western 
Kansas, 
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For most of my life I have been fa- 
miliar with the problems of making a 
living on the land by producing food for 
those involved in other lines of endeavor 
who must buy what they eat. 

Farming in the past has involved much 
hard labor which, incidentally, has been 
expended with no thought of overtime 
and holiday pay. A large part of our 
population in the past has been on the 
farm, but the technique of agricultural 
production has advanced so much in the 
last 40 years that food producers have 
now become a small part of our popu- 


lation compared to the total of those who’ 


must eat. Mechanical ingenuity and 
scientific developments have greatly re- 
duced the man-hours of labor required 
to produce a bushel of wheat, corn, spin- 
ach, beans, or potatoes. 

In this new land, during the lifetime of 
our Nation, there has never been any 
danger of hunger, but the fear of hunger, 
like the fear of war, has prompted many 
illogical actions on the part of our Gov- 
ernment. 

We were hardly over the Revolution- 
ary War before our Government began 
its promotion of agricultural production. 
The unwarranted fear of hunger on the 
part of the politicians, coupled with a 
natural desire to expand our country, 
first prompted land give-away schemes, 
and then after the Civil War we began 
pouring real tax money into the develop- 
ment of the West, all tending toward the 
production of more food than we could 
eat or export. 

As a consequence, farmers have always 
been comparatively poor, because we 
have had governmental stimulation of 
production to a point where farmers 
were always at a disadvantage in operat- 
ing under the free-enterprise system 
where the balance of supply and demand 
fixes price. 

Of course, the Federal Government in 
power, both Democratic and Republican, 
over the years has been interested in the 
farm vote and, with complete lack of 
logic, has sought to rescue farmers by 
subsidy, Both parties in power during 
this century have spent enormous sums 
of taxpayers’ money enlarging agricul- 
tural production capacity which we did 
not need. 

The potential supply of food in this 
country has always been in excess of any 
possible consumptive demand at a fair 
price in a free market. Therefore, quite 
naturally, under the inevitable rule of 
economic law, the Government has had 
to follow its programs of overproduction 
with rescue missions for the producers. 
When the patient has become sick nigh 
unto death because of Government aid, 
the political doctors at the top have pre- 
scribed more and more aid in the form of 
rural rehabilitation, cash grants for do- 
ing what comes naturally in the business, 
loans, and more and more extension of 
productive areas, all at the taxpayers’ 
expense. 

And now we have before us that section 
of the budget which finances the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The bill includes 
direct annual appropriations for the reg- 
ular activities of the Department in the 
amount of $724,000,000, plus administra- 
tive expense authorizations for the cor- 
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porations of the Department in the 
amount of $20,000,000, and just a measly 
$228,000,000 for loans under Rural Elec- 
trification and Farmers Home Admin- 
istration. 

This bill involving something less than 
a cool billion dollars seems modest com-, 
pared to the total Federal bill of $70,000,- 
000,000 or 880,000,000, 000, but involved in 
this appropriation is a serious question of 
policy and principle, and our actions to- 
day can largely determine whether farm- 
ers shall continue in the poor segment of 
our population under Government char- 
ity or become normal businessmen taking 
their chances under the system of free 
enterprise. 

The Department of Agriculture is one 
of the most vital agencies of our Govern- 
ment. It performs many services for 
farmers which are proper functions of 
government. Through research, exper- 
iment, and the extension of technical 
education, it has contributed immensely 
to the development of the technique in 
production which has made us the 
marvel of the world. 

I say these are proper functions of 
government, because unlike big indus- 
tries, farmers cannot possibly conduct 
scientific research on the numerous 
phases of agriculture, and distribute the 
information gained by such research. 

I have no criticism of the manage- 
ment of the Department. I believe the 
authorized functions of the Department 
are handled by capable men who have 
developed an efficiency equal to that of 
any Government bureau of the same size. 

The only question I would raise to you 
gentlemen of Congress is the propriety 
of some of the authorized functions. Es- 
sential services which farmers cannot 
perform for themselves are proper func- 
tions, but charity is not a proper function 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

No one knows how much the Govern- 
ment may lose in the removal of surplus 
agricultural commodities but the Ad- 
ministration is guessing at about $181,- 
000,000. This is the purest form of 
charity. 

Under loan authorizations, the Gov- 
ernment proposes some $154,000,000 for 
aid in purchasing farms, building farm 
homes, and loans for production and 
subsistence to farmers who have no reg- 
ular bank credit. How much of this will 
be lost is very uncertain, but it is a cinch 
that farmers who, by their own ingenuity 
and hard work, have established regular 
bank credit, will get no benefit from this 
Government charity. 

And then the Government proposes to 
loan another $75,000,000 for rural elec- 
trification and telephone extension, 
largely without doubt in marginal-pro- 
duction areas. Most of this money is 
supposed to come back many, many years 
from now, but whatever losses occur and 
the cost of administration are pure 
charity to sectional groups. 

I have already said that there are jus- 
tifiable functions of the Department of 
Agriculture and have indicated that re- 
search has great accomplishments to its 
credit. It should be encouraged and 
probably given more money than is pro- 
vided in this bill. I notice the whole 
Agricultural Research Administration is 
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given only $74,000,000, while $83,009,000 
is provided for a strictly give-away 
school-lunch program, $9,000,000 more 
than is given to the entire Research Ad- 
ministration. I am not against cheap 
school lunches, but I question the idea 
that the Federal Government is the 
proper source of the money. 

Under the Soil Conservation Service 
we allow $250,000,000 for soil conserva- 
tion payments. We allow only $74,000,- 
000 to the all-important agricultural 
research administration and then un- 
der the noble sounding title of soil con- 
servation we stick the taxpayers for 
$250,000,000 to waste with an organiza- 
tion of salesmen out peddling cash gifts 
to farmers who do not earn the money, 
and for the most part do not want the 
money. At least, most of them will tell 
you that it is a silly program paying 
them for what any good farmer should 
do for himself. It is bad economics and 
it is bad politics. Farmers are basically 
sound thinkers on economics. 

May I qualify myself for making this 
statement by telling you that I have 
been one of the large recipients of Gov- 
ernment charity, but I have never been 
able to understand why the Govern- 
ment should pay for the lime, fertilizer, 
and the cover crops we use in following 
good production practices. 

The Government has never built any 
fence on our farm and has never tile 
drained one of our fields, has never built 
us a nice fishpond and we do not have 
any stone fences to remove nor any 
wood lot to improve. But the Govern- 
ment is doing all these things, and as 
the great liberal giver it permits the 
farmers of any conservation county to 
write their own ticket. Yet, the farm- 
ers’ sentiment against this foolish char- 
ity is so strong that the Government 
agents are having plenty of trouble in 
selling the program in many counties. 

Of course, I realize that agriculture is 
not the only phase of our economy which 
is subsidized by the Government, and I 
think the farmers have as much right to 
Government subsidy as the merchant 
marine or the banks or industries pro- 
tected by high tariff. I am not against 
farm subsidies because I think the farm- 
ers are not entitled to them, but because 
I think subsidies cannot do the farmer 
any good. Anything they get in the form 
of Government aid to production will be 
lost to them in any free play of the mar- 
ket. The farmer will always remain in 
a poor bargaining position as long as 
production is stimulated by Government 
promotion rather than by the incentive 
of profit. 

We have had many farm depressions 
in the last 50 years simply because farm- 
ers on the average have produced more 
than the markets will take at profitable 
prices. Every depression has prompted 
Government to set up more rescue mis- 
sions; all designed to keep farmers in 
production. As a direct consequence, 
farm labor continues to be the poorest 
paid labor in the country. 

During the last 20 years this Congress 
has taken away from the taxpayers and 
given away to farmers more than $12,- 
000,000,000, without in anyway improv- 
ing the bargaining position of farmers in 
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our economy. Now, as then, farmers are 
the victims of a paternalistic govern- 
ment with Government-built surpluses 
hanging over their heads and denying 
them the normal business rewards of a 
free market. 

One wonders whether the Govern- 
ment has had in mind the welfare of the 
farmers or the welfare of the consumers. 
Sometimes I think that the Department 
of Agriculture should be known as the 
Department of Cheap Food for the Peo- 
ple, but, if that is the intention of Con- 
gress, we should have the honesty to 
say so to the farmers. 

I see by the press that now at a time 
when the American people are almost 
choking with surplus food, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is beginning to 
worry about the food supply 25 years 
from now when the population is some 
millions larger. Well, a little shortage 
in food might be a good thing for the 
farmer. If by that time the Govern- 
ment has not taken over complete con- 
trol of production, the balance of sup- 
ply and demand without constant sur- 
pluses might put farming on a sound 
business basis for the first time in our 
history; a basis which would let farmers 
compete with industry on even terms for 
labor and materials. 

In giving consideration to this appro- 
priation for the Department of Agricul- 
ture, it would be a mistake to consider 
this Department sacrosanct and un- 
touchable. Three hundred million dol- 
lars in this bill is in the form of charity 
not justified, subsidies not needed, or 
promotions that could wait. 

This appropriation could be cut by 
$300,000,000 with benefit to taxpayers 
and no harm to farmers. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I was 
unable to determine from the talk, just 
made by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Kine] just what the process 
is that he would use for the fixing of farm 
prices and whether he believes that 
farmers should be victimized by the so- 
called law of supply and demand, and 
speculators. Ishould like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania what hap- 
pened in 1932 and 1933 to the law of sup- 
ply and demand, which he seems to ad- 
vocate as the price-fixing standard for 
farmers? 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Nothing 
happened to it. We just did not let it 
work. 

Mr. GROSS. Why? 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. We never 
let the law of supply and demand work 
for the farmers, and we did not let it 
work mainly because the Government 
decided that they should rescue the per- 
ishing farmer and keep them all in busi- 
ness. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, the Gov- 
ernment was not in the agricultural busi- 
ness to the extent of price fixing in 1932. 
The law of supply and demand did not 
work then, and it will never work so far 
as farm prices are concerned when the 
medium of exchange is not distributed 
fairly over the country. In 1932 farmers 
had vast surpluses of food which they 
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could not sell, but stomachs were empty 
and factories were closed down. The 
reason why the law of supply and de- 
mand did not work was because the me- 
dium of exchange was not constant; it 
had been manipulated into the hands of 
a few, and I am not willing to sit here 
without protest when someone advocates 
supply and demand as the factor govern- 
ing prices for farmers. 

The gentleman protests subsidies for 
farmers. What about subsidies being 
paid in the hundreds of millions and 
perhaps billions of dollars to industry in 
tax write-offs—rapid amortization of 
war plants? And there are plenty of 
other subsidies to industry, including 
juicy cost-plus contracts. The railroads 
were being subsidized before the farmers 
ever knew the meaning of the word sub- 
sidy. Let us not say that the farmers 
are the only beneficiaries of subsidies, 
particularly when net farm income is 
down about 14 percent from 1947. 

Mr. YATES. Is the gentleman argu- 
ing for free enterprise now? 

Mr. GROSS. Certainly. 

Mr. YATES. Does the gentleman con- 
sider his explanation to be the status of 
free industry in this Nation? 

Mr. GROSS. Certainly. I have ad- 
vocated a cost-of-production formula 
for farmers for years. Agriculture is 
entitled to exactly the same treatment 
that industry in Illinois or Iowa or any 
other State receives. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KING of Pennsylvania. The law 
of supply and demand, of course, works. 
The only thing is that the price is being 
upset by unnatural interference, by the 
Government in this case. The gentle- 
man apparently failed to hear me say 
that I am not against Government sub- 
sidies for the farmers because they do 
not deserve it as much as all other sub- 
sidies. I contend that it will do the 
farmers no good, because it constantly 
keeps a surplus on the market and they 
will never have a chance of marketing 
their merchandise at a fair price in the 
open market, 

Mr. GROSS. I decline to yield fur- 
ther, Mr. Chairman. 

The fact of the matter is that the law 
of supply and demand does not work 
when the medium of exchange is not 
distributed fairly among the people. 
That was the story in 1932 and it will be 
the story again if we put the farmer 
back on the basis of a price governed by 
so-called supply and demand—and spec- 
ulation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman one addi- 
tional minute just for a further com- 
ment on my part relative to this dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. GROSS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The law 
of supply and demand will not operate as 
far as agricultural prices are concerned 
so long as we, through law, say what 
60,000,000 laboring pecple throughout 
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America shall receive as a minimum. 
When we protect the rights of laboring 
people through a minimum wage, cer- 
tainly the farmer is not asking anything 
unreasonable when he comes before the 
Congress and says that agricultural com- 
modities should at least be kept up to 
that fair level which we term “parity.” 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I should like to ask the 
gentleman why does the gentleman 
argue, when we have defense production 
legislation on the floor, that there should 
be no such thing as controls and that 
what we actually need in this country is 
production and more production and 
more production, because the laws of 
supply and demand will take care of 
ordinary prices between the producers 
and the consumers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has again expired. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. MCINTIRE]. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
following somewhat in the footsteps of 
my colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Kino], in having been sworn in before 
this honorable body with Mr. Krnc, on 
the same day. This, too, is my first oc- 
casion in addressing this House. 

I have followed in the footsteps of a 
very beloved Member of this House, Hon. 
Frank Fellows, of Maine, and I am sure 
that those who are here, who have heard 
his oratory, will find that his passing has 
been a loss to the House any time I may 
have occasion to speak. 

We have spent a great deal of time so 
far this afternoon speaking of agricul- 
tural problems as related to production. 

I want to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the Research and Marketing 
Act, and urge that you give careful con- 
sideration to the recommendations of 
the committee that an increase of ap- 
propriation of $278,000 be made avail- 
able in this coming fiscal year. This is 
an important function, because it pre- 
sents an opportunity for the distributive 
elements of agriculture to get to the con- 
sumer these products of our farms, 

I would also in my limited time call 
attention to one other phase of agri- 
culture and that is in the field of agri- 
cultural finance, and in that field I spent 
some 13 years of service. I call atten- 
tion to the provision in the report and 
the bill which permits some additional 
expenditures on the part of the Fed- 
eral intermediate credits banks and on 
the part of the Production Credit Corpo- 
ration. 

I would call your attention to the fact 
that the figures represented in this bill 
are not appropriations as such, but au- 
thorizations that these corporations, 
that come under the jurisdiction of the 
General Corporations Act, are permit- 
ted to use out of their own earnings, a 
larger proportion of money than in the 
previous year. It is vitally important 
that these agencies may be able to ex- 
pand their personnel and to meet the 
increasing demands of credit through 
these very fine well-established sources 
of agricultural finance. 
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Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McINTIRE. I am glad to yield 
to my friend from Minnesota. 

Mr. MARSHALL, The gentleman has 
made a fine presentation. I should like 
to say to the members of the commit- 
tee that the gentleman from Maine has 
had a very distinguished career up to 
date in agriculture; he is very well in- 
formed. I think that as far as his dis- 
trict is concerned he will well represent 
the district that sent him here. 

Mr. McINTIRE. I thank the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. LOVRE]. 

Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Chairman, the col- 
loquy that just took place relative to 
subsidies, in my opinion, is certainly 
added proof of our need of a long-range 
program that will give to the farmers 
of this country full parity at the market 
place and not by the route of Govern- 
ment payments. Such a program in the 
form of legislation has been introduced 
in this House and I certainly hope the 
administration leaders will permit its 
consideration. 

I do want to take this opportunity to 
compliment the committee on the fine 
work it has done. This is one of the 
most important bills to come before this 
Congress, because, after all, the welfare 
of all of us farmers and nonfarmers alike 
is dependent upon agriculture, our basic 
industry. I sincerely hope that we give 
careful consideration to the recommen- 
dations of the subcommittee headed by 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTEN]. 

Mr. Chairman, food production and 
conservation of both soil and water be- 
come more important daily. With in- 
creased demands for food and fiber for 
civilian and military uses, the need for 
higher production and conservation of 
soil and water grows stronger. 

Today we are considering the Agri- 
culture appropriation bill which deals 
with all phases of agriculture, including 
increased food production, soil conserva- 
tion, and numerous other related mat- 
ters. Mr, Chairman, it is well to call 
attention of the members to the fact 
that this bill is of as much importance 
to the nonfarmer as to the farmer. 

iculture is our basic industry. Upon 
it depends the welfare of all our people. 

It is also essential that food be avail- 
able at a cost all can afford to pay. A 
short supply can bring only higher 
prices and even rationing. Any pro- 
gram designed to produce an ample sup- 
ply of the necessities of life certainly is 
entitled to the wholehearted support of 
everyone. 

A prosperous agriculture is essential to 
® prosperous economy. Statistics show 
that national income is geared to farm 
income in a ratio of approximately 7 to 1. 
In other words, when farm income goes 
up $1,000,000,000, national income goes 
up $7,000,000,000. When farm income 
goes down, national income goes down in 
the same ratio. 

Let me call your attention, Mr. Chair- 
man, to the fact that for 1 hour of fac- 
tory work today you can buy more food 
than for any other period in our history, 
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The following chart, prepared by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, is re- 
vealing. It shows the quantities of typi- 
cal foods which could be purchased with 
1 hour of factory labor at various periods 
in the United States. In February 1952, 
for example, 1 hour’s labor would pur- 
chase 10.4 pounds of bread, compared to 
6.4 pounds of bread in 1929; it would 
purchase almost as much round steak 
and more pork chops than in 1939, and 
somewhat more than the same labor 
would have purchased in 1929. 

Quantity of each item that could be pur- 


chased with 1 hour of factory labor, United 
States, February 1952, with comparisons 


Feb- 
Item and unit 1929 | 1939 | 1949 | 1951 ruary 


Bread, White pound. 6.4 | 7.9 10.0 [10.2 | 10.4 
Round steak. . do. 1.2 | 1.8 | 1.6 | 1.5 1.5 
Pork chops... do. 1.5 | 2.1 | 1.9 | 2.0 2.2 
Sliced bacon.. --do_...] 1.3 | 2.0 | 2.1 | 2.4 2.7 
Butter do. 1.01.9 | 1.9 | 1.9 1.7 
Obeese do....| 1.4 | 2.6 2.72.7 2.7 
Milk, fresh (delivered) 
quai 3.9] 5.1) 6.7 | 6.9 6.8 
Eggs, fresh........ doten I. 1 1.9 | 2.0 | 2.2 2.8 
Soc ne ou do. 1. 32.3 | 2.7 | 3. 3 3. 7 
Potatoes pound. 17. 7 28. 3 25. 5 [31.3 | 24.8 
Tomatoes (canned) 
No. 2 can. 4. 4 7.41 9.28.5 94 
Margarine pound. - 2.1 | 3.9 | 4.5 | 4.3 4.9 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


We need more food for our defense ef- 
fort. Inadequate food supplies can seri- 
ously reduce our ability to defend our 
country against aggression., Our Armed 
Forces cannot fight without food. Our 
allies need food and our industrial work- 
ers cannot grind out guns, tanks, planes, 
and other implements of war without 
food. Adequate supplies of food and 
fiber are the foundation of our whole 
military program. As a matter of fact, 
food and fiber are the foundation of life 
itself. Without sufficient food supplies 
our defense program would crumble and 
civilization perish. 

National defense requirements call for 
all-time high production goals for 1952. 
Goals more than one and one-half times 
the 1935-39 production average, 

INCREASING POPULATION 


We must also consider the fact that 
our population is increasing at a rate of 
7,400 per day. For the year ending July 
1, 1951, our population showed an in- 
crease of 2,700,000. The trend indicates 
that at the end of the next decade there 
will be at least 20,000,000 more mouths to 
feed from the same crop acreage now in 
production. 

RESERVES LOW 


Secretary of Agriculture Brannan 
warns that food reserves are too low for 
safety. Stockpiles of food are as impor- 
tant to a nation’s welfare as stockpiles 
of rubber, steel, and other strategic com- 
modities. 

Our military requirements, growing 
population, and the need to build up a 
safe stockpile of food require the careful 
consideration of all our citizens. New 
crop acreage is not available to meet the 
added burdens placed on agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, money invested in in- 
creased production and soil-conservation 
programs is money that will pay big 
dividends in dollars and food, not only to 
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the taxpayers of today but for genera- 
tions to come. 

The question now arises, Mr. Chair- 
man, who is responsible for conserva- 
tion of the soil? Mr. Farmer, the owner? 
Certainly, there can be no question that 
the farmer himself has an interest, but 
the Nation has a vital interest too. 

The farme.’s primary interest is to 
preserve what he has for himself and 
his family. The Nation’s interest is 
much broader and of more concern. 

The Nation is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of providing an ample sup- 
ply of food at a price all can afford to 
pay for today and also preserving the 
fertility of the soil for the generations 
of tomorrow. 

For that reason alone, there is ample 
justification for Government programs 
designed to preserve our soil and increase 
production. It is in the interest of every 
living person and this Nation of ours that 
these programs be carried forward on 
an accelerated basis without delay. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to call 
your attention to another important sub- 
ject. That is the subject of parity for 
farm produce. Today, when our farm- 
ers are being called upon to increase pro- 
duction because of war emergencies it 
seems only fair and decent to take steps 
to see that they are assured a fair price 
for their products. This assurance is 
particularly important at a time when 
farm operating costs are on an increase 
and farm net income on a decline. 

Farmers are going into debt deeper 
every year because of high operating 
costs. Borrowing to finance production 
has been increasing rapidly. Total farm 
indebtedness is estimated at close to 
$13,000,000,000, highest in nearly 10 
yecrs. For the last several years farm 
indebtedness has been increasing by 
about $1,000,000,000 a year. One of the 
biggest blows to agriculture and the econ- 
omy and welfare of the Nation is the fact 
that young people today find it almost 
impossible to start farming because of 
high costs. Buying power of farm fam- 
ilies 's less today than at any time from 
1942 to 1948. Farm prices are down 7 
percent from last year but operating 
costs are up. 

Under our present farm program 
farmers are not assured a fair price for 
their products. Our present agriculture 
law is the result of a compromise be- 
tween the House and Senate conferees 
in 1949. We in the House voted a con- 
tinuation of the 90 percent support pro- 
gram, while the administration leaders 
in the Senate led a successful fight for 
the sliding scale of 75 to 90 percent of 
parity for basic crops—wheat, corn, cot- 
ton, peanuts, tobacco, and rice—and 
from 0 to 90 percent for nonbasic crops. 

Mr. Chairman, parity is a standard for 
measuring farm prices declared by law 
to be fair to the farmers and buyers. It 
is an effort to establish a fair relation- 
ship between the prices of items that 
farmers buy and commodities that farm- 
ers sell. 

Mr. Chairman, our farmers are en- 
titled to that measure of fairness. They 
are entitled to this protection at the 
market place where they sell their pro- 
duce and not 75 or 80 percent of it but 
a full 100 percent of it. 
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I introduced legislation in the last 
Congress and again in this Congress de- 
signed to assure our farmers the pro- 
tection of 100 percent of parity at the 
market place. It is the two-price sys- 
tem. One hundred percent of parity for 
all produce consumed domestically and 
another price for surpluses, if any. Our 
farmers deserve this protection. I in- 
tend to keep fighting for such portec- 
tion for our farmers, 

Endless hearings have been held on 
an agricultural program and parity. 
These hearings have helped focus at- 
tention on the unfortunate situation in 
which our farmers find themselves. Now 
we need definite action. 

If we are to give the farmers of the 
country a fair break we must do the fol- 
lowing without delay: 

First. Revise the Agriculture Act of 
1949 to eliminate the sliding scale of 
parity concept and insure support of 
agricultural commodities at 90 percent 
of parity until legislation is passed to 
give farmers full 100 percent of parity 
at the market place; and 

Second. Eliminate the new parity for- 
mula scheduled to go into effect on Jan- 
uary 1, 1954. If allowed to go into oper- 
ation the new parity formula would have 
a serious and penalizing effect on pro- 
ducers of basic farm commodities. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
desire to the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. GOLDEN]. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened with a great deal of interest to 
the members of the Appropriations 
Committee that are now presenting this 
bill to the Congress for appropriations 
for agricultural purposes for the coming 
fiscal year. 

While this bill was pending before the 
Appropriations Committee, I appeared 
before the committee and expressed my 
views as to the essential things that I 
thought this country should do in order 
that the farm lands of America should 
be properly taken care of and so that 
there should not shortly result in the 
United States a great shortage of food 
and fiber and necessary agricultural 
products that our people all depend 
upon. 

I realize, as much as any Member of 
the House, how necessary it is for us to 
conserve our economy and not to indulge 
in any Federal expenditures unless they 
are essential and necessary during the 
present crisis. However, I have reached 
the conclusion that if we were to so cur- 
tail appropriations to the Agriculture 
Department over the next few years on 
account of the national emergency, we 
are likely to inflict great danger on this 
country that we can never recover from. 

We have heard members of this com- 
mittee explain the very small margin 
that we now have in productive land and 
it has been truthfully stated that if we 
do not conserve the fertility of our soil 
and prevent soil erosion, we will reach 
a point in this country, according to re- 
liable statistics, in 23 years where it will 
be impossible for the remaining fertile 
farm lands of the United States to pro- 
duce enough food to sustain the popu- 
lation of the United States. < 
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If these statements are true, it presents 
as great an emergency as a threat of war 
or any other national calamity. Each 
year, unless the elements are controlled 
by scientific soil-conservation practices 
on all the farm lands of America, there 
will be an increasing loss of fertility and 
topsoil to such an extent, according to 
the experts, that have made reliable 
studies of this question, that in a few 
short years our people may be reduced to 
starvation, pestilence, and famine. 

It has been clearly demonstrated by 
the members of this committee who have 
worked for many weeks on this bill that 
appropriations for agricultural purposes 
have been steadily decreased from a com- 
parative standpoint over the past 12 
years. While other great departments 
of government have demanded and ob- 
tained larger and larger amounts of the 
tax dollars, the Agriculture Department, 
over the same period, has received less 
and less. Yet when the universal wel- 
fare and security of all the people of the 
United States are considered, there is 
nothing that is more important to our 
American people than that they should 
have a sufficient supply of good, whole- 
some food and the many other products 
that are produced on our farm land. 
There is a great threat and danger that 
faces this country if we should stop our 
Soil conservation practices at this cru- 
cial time. The amount of money pro- 
vided in this bill is conservative. 

This committee has already cut and 
reduced the appropriations down to the 
danger point and it would be a tragic 
mistake to further reduce these appro- 
priations so as to endanger the whole 
farm economy of the United States and 
allow our lands to be so impoverished 
as to reduce this country to the same 
condition that many other great nations 
have been reduced to in the past so that 
there could not be sufficient food and 
fiber produced to sustain its people. 

This Nation has been most generous 
in its assistance to many other nations 
around the world. In our help and as- 
sistance to many foreign nations, a great 
bulk of American money has gone to for- 
eign countries to assist them in soil con- 
servation and production of agricultural 
products. It appears, in a great emer- 
gency like we are now faced with, that 
our first duty is to our own American 
people. I would be the last Member of 
Congress to advocate any extravagance 
or waste in any department of Govern- 
ment. My record and votes have been 
consistently on the part of economy, but 
I believe by backing up this committee 
and sustaining the appropriations that 
this committee has written into the pres- 
ent bill for soil conservation and scien- 
tific farm practices, that the American 
taxpayer and all the American people 
will reap in benefits many times more 
than the money expended. 

Our scientific farming in this country 
and our soil-conservation practices are 
presently saving many millions of fertile 
soil for all our people each year. If 
these programs should be stopped or cur- 
tailed, we cannot win the race of main- 
taining the necessary production on the 
farms to sustain our people. It is of 
interest to every man, woman, and child 
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in the cities, on the farms, that our na- 
tural resources be conserved. The one 
essential thing for the existence of the 
human family is an abundance of rich 
top soil to produce the things that man 
lives upon. 

This bill does not provide any surplus 
money for waste or extravagance. The 
bare minimum to maintain the programs 
that have been proven to be beneficial is 
provided and any reduction will endanger 
the future welfare of all of our people. 
I think there are many other places 
where we can save money and I feel that 
this great Committee on Appropriations 
for Agriculture has already considered 
the vital necessity for economy in this 
country, and I believe it to be the duty 
of every Member of Congress to support 
them in these appropriations for soil 
conservation and the conservation of our 
natural resources that are produced on 
the lands here in the United States. 

Both the Democratic and Republican 
members of this committee have given 
weeks of study to the bare essentials of 
carrying on these programs, and any ma- 
terial cut will endanger the whole pro- 
gram. We have been told that our popu- 
lation in the United States in the next 
25 years will probably increase from the 
present 150,000,000 to 190,000,000. We 
are also told that there is now only a 
small margin of safety of productive top 
soil to take care of our rapidly increas- 
ing population. We know if we do not 
continue the scientific preservation of 
our natural resources, including the top 
soil, that nature and the elements, floods, 
and so forth, will soon rob us of this 
most valuable possession, and when it is 
gone, it is gone forever and before it is 
too late, we had better conserve what we 
have and protect it for ourselves and fu- 
ture generations. 

I am supporting the committee in this 
bill and I hope that all of the other 
Members of Congress will do likewise. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself the balance of 
the time on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota is recognized for 26 
minutes. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, today we have under debate 
the one most important bill of the year 
relating to farmers. This appropria- 
tions measure provides for the continua- 
tion of the many programs affecting ag- 
riculture. I say “continuation,” because 
none of our basic agricultural legislation 
can function without the providing an- 
nually of the needed funds by which such 
legislation is made effective. 

With the terrific drain on the Treasury 
because of wars in the past and the ever- 
present fear of war in the future, it is 
up to all of us to be very careful in the 
expenditure of money, and we should not 
appropriate funds unless that expendi- 
ture can be fully justified and will result 
in an America stronger financially and 
in every sense, than it has been before, 

We on the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations for Agriculture have taken our 
work seriously. We appreciate the need 
for economy, and we recognize also that 
our agricultural prosperity is the key- 
stone of a prosperous Nation. We five 
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men upon this subcommittee feel that 
we have worked out a fair bill, fair to the 
farmer, to the taxpayer, but beyond all 
a measure designed to promote the wel- 
fare of our great Nation. 

Allow me to call to your attention that 
we are bringing to the House floor, after 
3 months of careful study, a practically 
unanimous report as to the needs for our 
Nation’s No, 1 basic industry for the 
coming year. Please bear in mind these 
few facts as related on page 2 of the 
report: 

REDUCTION IN APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
AGRICULTURE 

The regular annual appropriations of the 
Department of Agriculture have decreased 
approximately 32 percent since the beginning 
of World War II, from $1,061,800,000 in 1940 
to a proposal of $724,003,699 for 1953. Dur- 
ing this same period, annual budget require- 
ments for the rest of the Cabinet status de- 
partments of the Federal establishment, ex- 
cluding the Defense Department, have in- 
creased from approximately $1,200,000,000 to 
$5,400,000,000, an increase of over 360 per- 
cent. In making this comparison the com- 
mittee does not pass judgment on the need 
for increases for the other departments. 
The point is made to indicate that insuffi- 
cient attention has been given to the needs 
of one of the largest and most important 
segments of our national economy—agricul- 
ture. In 1940, the Department of Agriculture 
had 13.7 percent of the Federal budget, ex- 
clusive of military expenditures. In this bill 
it is less than 3 percent on a comparable 
basis. In this connection, through the 
Mutual Security Act, this Nation has already 
spent in excess of $100,000,000 on agriculture 
in foreign countries this year, and has in 
effect spent through counterpart funds more 
than $650,000,000 under the Marshall plan. 
However important this may be as a part of 
our foreign policy, it should not be at the 
expense of our natural resources and welfare. 

Based on amounts recommended in the 
accompanying bill for 1953, it is estimated 
that the average employment will decrease 
further to less than 63,500, a reduction of 
41.3 percent since 1940. 

In reviewing these figures, consideration 
should be given to the fact that, despite the 
large decreases since 1940, a number of new 
activities such as the school-lunch program, 
the rural-telephone program, the farm-hous- 
ing program, and the Research and Market- 
ing Act have been established since that 
date. Another factor which should also be 
taken into consideration is the legislation 
which has increased salaries in excess of 70 
percent during this period, and that most 
other costs have doubled. 


This completes my quotation from our 
report and I feel, Mr. Chairman, proves 
our contention that severe cuts would 
not only be unwise but would be detri- 
mental to agriculture and hence to the 
Nation asa whole. In the final analysis, 
however, you, the Members of the House, 
are to judge as to whether or not this 
subcommittee has brought out a good 
bill. We do not claim that it is perfect. 
Personally, I would reduce personnel to 
an additional minor degree. On the 
other hand, I would add to the loan au- 
thorization of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. None of the five of us are 
completely satisfied. I still maintain 
that we have done our collective best as 
we have judged it and we are proud to 
present this to you for your constructive 
criticism. 

Let us examine into one of the many 


programs which the money in this bill 
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makes possible to continue. We must, 
of course, give first position to our price- 
support program, the basis of a pros- 
perous agriculture. 

PARITY FOR AGRICULTURE 


The Seventh Congressional District of 
Minnesota which I have had the honor 
to represent for nearly 14 years, is one 
of the strictly agricultural districts in 
America. Unless the farmers of our Na- 
tion receive parity returns for their com- 
modities, it will be impossible for this 20 
percent of our population to continue to 
adequately produce the needed food for 
the other 80 percent. 

As many of you know, my principal 
fight in Congress over the years has been 
for parity. The 155 villages and cities in 
my district cannot prosper as commu- 
nities nor can your communities prosper 
unless the farm population they service 


do receive a fair return for their long 


hours of work. Had this principle been 
recognized by the Congress in the twen- 
ties, the depression of the early thirties 
would never have occurred, in my 
opinion. 

The farmer does not want an unrea- 
sonable price for what he produces, but, 
inasmuch as his expenses of operation 
have skyrocketed and his net profits have 
declined by nearly 30 percent since 1947, 
he is today faced with a tough problem 
of making both ends meet. He is forced 
to demand a price-support floor in return 
for an unlimited production of food. He 
has no other recourse. 

We all know that when things are 
scarce prices are high and that high pro- 
duction in all lines means lower living 
costs. This is true with respect to agri- 
culture just as it is with respect to other 
industries. However, is it fair to ask of 
the farmers that they do everything pos- 
sible to boost production, without pro- 
tecting agriculture against a ruinous 
slump in prices because of possible over- 
production? The manufacturer of muni- 
tions of war is protected. Union labor is 
protected. Should agriculture be left to 
the law of supply and demand? That 
would not be a square deal for the 
farmer. All we are asking for is a square 
deal and we are willing to give all seg- 
ments of our national economy—labor, 
industry, small business, and all others— 
the same consideration. This means 
only one basic thing to me personally— 
and that is: agriculture must receive 
parity prices for the things we produce 
in order that sufficient production to 
feed our 155,000,000 people will be en- 
couraged. Tach year 2,500,000 more 
people depend upon our farmers for 
their food. Shall we say to the farmer, 
“you produce too much food and we will 
ruin your price level”? Is that fair? 

Let me give you a specific example. 
Just because the farmers of the Midwest 
produced a few millions too many hogs 
last year, about 5 percent too many, the 
price for hogs dropped about 40 percent 
under the top of 1950 and thousands of 
farmers sold hogs this past winter on 
which they failed to receive their cost of 
production, let alone anything for their 
labor. Where the farmer should have 
received $22 under the parity formula, 
many were lucky to receive $16 net. 
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Since January 1, 1951, we have had no 
protection through price-support floors 
for the farmer whose business it has been 
to put on your table ham, bacon, and 
eggs. 

Is such treatment fair to the hog pro- 
ducers of America? What would an au- 
tomobile manufacturer do if he had to 
sell a $2,200 car for $1,600? There is 
only one answer. He would go broke 
and his workingmen would be without 
jobs. The farmers perhaps will not go 
broke but you can depend upon it that 
hog production will suffer and ham and 
bacon next year will cost more than it 
should. 

Take eggs for another example. Last 
winter the egg producers of the Midwest 
should have received at least 40 cents a 
dozen for A-1 eggs. What did they re- 
ceive during this past 3 months? Their 
farm price for No. 1 quality eggs ranged 
from 26 to 30 cents a dozen, and thou- 
sands of poultry producers this spring 
did not pay their usual call at the hatch- 
eries for baby chicks. Scarcity next fall, 
yes. A little common sense support buy- 
ing would have prevented this situation 
and assured an even supply of poultry 
and eggs into the consumptive channels 
of trade. 

Now, just what happens to hog and 
egg production? Thousands of produc- 
ers are discouraged and consequently 
they sharply curtail production. In- 
stead of a 5 percent oversupply last year, 
there will be an undersupply of 10 per- 
cent this year. Yes; prices will work 
upward toward fall and the consumer, 
the working man, with a family to sup- 
port, will pay 50 percent more for pork 
products and eggs this coming winter 
than he should—simply because there 
was no price-support floor working this 
past winter and because the producer 
can see no good reason to produce if he 
cannot have a little profit for his long 
hours of work. He is tired of gambling 
on the market and will produce crops 
for which he is assured parity. 

Last January I personally urged the 
Secretary of Agriculture to announce 
then an active support program for hogs 
and eggs. His reasons for not putting 
into effect such supports are best known 
to himself alone. I do know, however, 
that his not doing so has cost the hog 
producers of America many millions of 
dollars during this past 3 months. I do 
know that the poultry producers have 
lost nearly as much through such in- 
activity. Most of all, our economy has 
lost a certain degree of its life blood of 
production in the millions of spring pigs 
and baby chicks which were not pro- 
duced. 

You will please note on pages 39 and 40 
of the hearings, that I urged Secretary 
Brannan last January 25 that a floor be 
placed under hog prices to prevent their 
sliding downward to $15 or $16. Nothing 
was done. Millions of hogs brought the 
producer less than $16 per hundred- 
weight. Bred sows and gilts went to the 
slaughter pens rather than into the lit- 
tering pens and an estimated 10,000,000 
spring pigs, which should have added to 
the pork supply next winter, simply 
failed to materialize because of the fail- 
ure of those in charge to use the price- 
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support program as Congress has in- 
tended it should be used. 

The consumer next winter will pay 
for that inactivity upon the part of those 
whose duty it is, under the law, to study 
and coordinate the price-support pro- 
gram. The farmer suffers financially 
and refuses to get into the same trap 
again of feeding parity-priced corn to 
hogs returning 82 percent of parity. 
The vicious cycle of inadequate produc- 
tion follows, prices go too high, and 
everybody suffers, especially that same 
workman with children to feed, who will 
either have to pay too much for their 
food or simply not buy enough of it. 
There is no reason for the existence of 
either alternative. 

Now that I have criticized, I do want 
to give credit to Mr. Brannan for his 
recent action ordering the purchase of 
500,000 cases of eggs and 12,000,000 
pounds of pork products for delivery to 
the school-lunch system next fall out of 
section 32 funds. 

Last March 18, I urged Secretary Bran- 
nan to do something concrete toward 
helping the farmer secure a more equita- 
ble price for hogs, poultry, and eggs. If 
you will turn to pages 1329 through 1340 
approximately you will see why the Sec- 
retary did not institute price supports, 
even though he had the power to do so. 
He did accept my suggestion, in which 
the subcommittee concurred, as quoted 
on page 3 of the report: 

To help the schools throughout the coun- 
try meet their problem, the Department of 
Agriculture should make more use of sec- 
tion 32 funds to make surplus foods avail- 
able to the school-lunch program. This ac- 
tion is necessary, not only for the purpose of 
supplementing this program but also for the 
purpose of helning to support the market on 
certain commodities, particularly perishable 
items such as eggs and pork. 


Already that announced intention of 
purchase is having a steadying effect on 
the market. Here we cannot only help to 
give to children in America the benefit of 
these surpluses but in so doing we en- 
courage the producer by pushing his re- 
turns a little further up the ladder of 
parity without which agticulture can- 
not survive. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. The price of hogs has 
gone down to about $15 a hundred. That 
is going to be reflected, according to the 
present figures of the Department of 
Agriculture, in a considerable loss in the 
corn crop for this year. I might add 
that we do more than eat corn even 
through the hog. It is used in almost 
150 industries in the United States. So 
the producer of raw materials on the 
farms of Ohio is rather important even 
in the field of national defense. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman is absolutely correct. I men- 
tioned the figure of $16. I like to be 
conservative. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MARSHALL. The gentleman is 
making a very important point, Almost 
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an exact parallel to what the gentleman 
is talking about is potatoes. The price 
of potatoes has gone out of sight to the 
consumer as compared with what it was 
a yer or two ago. The support price 
was dropped this year. The result is 
that with the smaller acreage you are 
having to pay more for potatoes. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman is absolutely correct. In the final 
analysis, the bill is going to be paid by 
the consumer. If there is not enough 
food to go around, some of the poor peo- 
ple throughout America either are go- 
ing to have to pay more money for the 
food they buy or perhaps they will not 
be able to buy it at all. That is the point 
we are discussing here today. It should 
mean something to every one of our 
155,000,000 people, and not alone the 20 
percent of us who are engaged in agri- 
culture. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WIN- 
STEAD], 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, 
since I have been a Member of the Con- 
gress I have made a practice of study- 
ing closely the agriculture appropria- 
tion bills. I have done this because I 
represent a district which is primarily 
interested in agriculture in spite of de- 
velopments in other directions in recent 
years. I hope the Members of the 
House of Representatives and the Con- 
gress will support the appropriation bill 
that is now before you. After all, noth- 
ing can be more basic than food and 
clothing and shelter. These are the 
things that all of us are dependent upon, 
and the appropriation bill before you 
makes an effort to take care of these 
highly essential things having to do 
with farm people and having to do with 
the welfare of all the people in the 
United States. 

If you will note, this bill makes ap- 
propriations for practically everything 
that has to do with agriculture. First, 
as to the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, I am proud of supporting 
rural electrification and the fine work 
it has done in bringing electricity to 
farm homes. During the years I have 
been in the Congress electricity has gone 
into nearly every home in my district. 
That same thing has happened in the 
districts of every other Member of Con- 
gress. These loans made to the rural 
electrification associations are loans re- 
paid with interest. In recent years 
we in the Congress have insisted on area 
coverage. As a result, electric power has 
gone to thousands and thousands of oth- 
er farm homes where it has made farm 
life much more attractive. This expan- 
sion of electricity to the farm has made 
it possible for more people to stay cn 
the farm and feed the rest of us. It has 
made farm life more enjoyable. It 
gives to the people on the farm that 
which they already had plus the advan- 
tages that those who live in our towns 
and cities have had in years past. It 
makes it possible to have refrigerators 
and cold storage. It makes it possible to 
have electric milkers which have im- 
proved the dairy industry in most of the 
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not say too much for what this has 
meant, but I want to point out the thing 
that is shown in this bill, and that is 
that the rate of repayment is such that 
each year more money is collected than 
there are new loans made. The record 
shows that less than three-tenths of 1 
percent of these loans have not been 
paid on time. This is a wonderful rec- 
ord. You will not find it anywhere else 
in the Congress or in the records of the 
Nation. 

I would like to point out that this ap- 
propriation for agriculture has already 
been held down through the years. I 
have been one of those who has con- 
sistently supported economy in Goy- 
ernment. I have voted for reduction 
after reduction, but, as is shown by the 
report of the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations for Agriculture, the appropri- 
ation for Agriculture is 32 percent below 
that which the Department received for 
1940. And yet, for every other Depart- 
ment, as shown by this report, the ap- 
propriations have been increased 
around 360 percent on the average, go- 
ing all the way from 183 percent with 
regard to one Department to 1,350 per- 
cent increase for another. This is all 
exclusive from national defense. It is 
my view that we have already held down 
the appropriation for Agriculture, and 
I can’t emphasize how very much we 
are dependent on agriculture and on 
this Department for the work that it 
does. 

I am a strong believer in soil conser- 
vation and in the PMA program. I am 
a firm believer in the extension service. 
I know that there is a real need for re- 
search, because we have constantly in- 
creasing diseases and pests that attack 
the trees, fruits and vegetables and the 
various plants which our farmers grow. 
Year by year we have more and more 
to contend with along this line, and it 
is to research that we must look to find 
the answers not only to cure the ills 
which now exist but in order to hold our 
own against an ever increasing problem 
along this line. I remember, as a boy 
when I grew up in Neshoba County in a 
small community, that every farm home 
had in connection with it an orchard— 
pears, apples, apricots and various other 
fruits. All you had to do was set out 
trees and the fruit came. Today, that 
situation is gone. About the only fruit 
trees you find are in commercial or- 
chards. The reason for that is not that 
the old-time fruit would not be good, 
but that we have reached the point 
where you have to treat an orchard al- 
most as you would a child. It has to 
have care and attention from the day 
the tree is set out until the day the or- 
chard is abandoned. It takes six or 
seven sprays a year in order to prevent 
insects from destroying the fruit. That 
is typical of practically every other 
thing which is grown. We have had 
pests that have attacked practically 
every growing thing throughout the 
United States. I am glad to see that 
this committee has paid proper atten- 
tion to research, and I note also that it 
has provided that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture can transfer up to 7 percent of 
any appropriation to research to meet 
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very necessary problems. This, I think, 
is wholesome. 

I note too that this bill carries ade- 
quate appropriations—that is, appro- 
priations up to the limit—for extension 
service. We are prone to overlook the 
value of the extension service to the 
people of our country. We take for 
granted many of the things we have 
seen come about, but behind it is, often- 
times, the study and the effort and the 
education provided by our State land- 
grant colleges and the extension depart- 
ment. I think it well that we continue 
the funds for this work. 

Also included in this bill is the provi- 
sion of adequate funds for the conserva- 
tion program service and the PMA. 
This cannot be stressed too much. At 
this time, when the Congress is appro- 
priating money to other departments far 
in excess of what they did in 1940, when 
we realize that we have wasted for our 
Nation millions of acres of very fine 
land, which must be reclaimed and 
brought back if it is to contribute its 
part to the national welfare, when we 
realize in many cases that the expense is 
such as not to make further returns, we 
must realize that the Nation has an in- 
terest in trying to get the farmers to re- 
claim and redeem that land. The Na- 
tion has an interest in having it done, 
and in many instances it must contrib- 
ute a part of the expense if it is to be 
done, because there would be no early 
returns to the farmer who did it. On the 
other hand, and I think the records will 
disclose it, as a result of the soil-conser- 
vation programs, many thousands or 
millions of farmers have been led to the 
increased planting of pine trees in my 
section, terracing, and many, many oth- 
er things which not only help the aver- 
age community and the average city, 
but also help the State and Nation as 
well. In most cases, the farmers them- 
selves spend many times the amount the 
Federal Government contributes, but I 
think the Federal contribution has been 
the impetus, and has been the real thing 
that has prompted the average farmer to 
do these things on his own. 

I have been a member of the Armed 
Services Committee for a good many 
years. In this connection, I have had 
an occasion to study the problems that 
we face in many countries throughout 
the world. I have had a chance to see 
at first hand some of these problems. 
And I tell you that most of the countries 
that we are helping today are in the 
state they are in because they have given 
too little attention to the saving of their 
own natural resources in years past. 
They have let their lands wash away to 
sea, they have cut their timber and let 
disease and insects take away that which 
remained. We must not let that happen 
in this country. According to the hear- 
ings on this bill, in 25 years we will be 
short of land sufficient to carry on our 
present standard of living. Just 25 years. 
That is a very short time. I know that 
you will say that with future develop- 
ments in early maturing stocks and in 
varieties of vegetables and trees and ani- 
mals we can meet that need. I hope 
we will, and I think we can make large 
increases, judging from the past. Never- 
theless, if we do not stop the present soil 
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exhaustion, 25 years from now we will 
have much less land than we have now. 
So, I hope that the Congress will go along 
with the appropriations provided in this 
bill for soil conservation. 

I do not want to let this opportunity 
pass without paying tribute to the 4-H 
Club work which is sponsored or sup- 
ported under the appropriations included 
in this bill. There are many young 
people in 4-H Club work, and I have 
had the opportunity through the years 
to see hundreds of them, It is one of 
the finest programs that has ever been 
devised or developed for our youth. We 
have another program of a similar kind 
which is handled through the Smith- 
Hughes work in the average high 
school—the Future Farmers of America. 
These young men from our farm homes 
who are led and directed through this 
splendid education program into worth- 
while accomplishments are the backbone 
of the future of our country. I have 
never known one who was actively in- 
terested that did not turn out to be a 
fine citizen. I have never known one 
who was interested and kept on in this 
work that was not a boy or girl whom 
all of us would be proud of. And I am 
glad to see this committee and this Con- 
gress support this work. At a time, when 
we are worried about all kinds of “isms,” 
it is encouraging to have this fine exam- 
ple of what America can do to build up 
young citizens about whom we do not 
have to worry. They will not go off the 
deep end on any “isms.” 

This bill carries appropriations for 
livestock, investigations, and develop- 
ments. It carries money for the investi- 
gation and control of pink boll worms 
and other pests. It carries money for the 
growing of young pine trees to be set out 
under the soil conservation program, at 
the request of farmers. It carries money 
for the inspection of incoming airplanes 
from foreign lands, and it carries money 
to help to prevent the importation of dis- 
eases and pests from foreign lands, 
This is highly important. 

This bill carries money for the Farm- 
ers Home Administration, the agency 
which has made it possible for many 
young veterans and other tenants to be- 
come farm owners. The record for re- 
payment of loans for this purpose is out- 
standing. In this agency we also have 
reached the point where the annual col- 
lections far exceed the annual loans. 
Counting the interest that is paid on 
this obligation, the country is making 
money out of this lending program, not 
to mention the real benefits that accrue 
to us by keeping young men on the farm 
where they can have the benefits of that 
which they produce. As we move more 
and more to the cities and fewer and 
fewer are left on the farm, we should 
realize that this is a wholesome pro- 
gram—one that I am proud to say I 
have supported throughout the years 
that I have been in Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not burden you 
with a further discussion of the details 
of the bill that is now before you, but I 
do believe that it should be supported as 
it is. I say that as one of those in the 
Congress who has led the fight for econ- 
omy. When we realize that in recent 
years we have spent millions of dollars 
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on foreign agriculture and millions of 
dollars on soil conservation and re- 
forestation in foreign countries, I say 
that if we are going to spend these un- 
told millions in aid of foreign nations, 
certainly we should not do it at the ex- 
pense of our own agriculture. Our Na- 
tion has been in existence for only about 
175 years, but what has happened to the 
great natural resources that were found 
here by our forefathers? We have dissi- 
pated them to the greatest extent that 
any nation has ever done, and we have 
done it in about one-tenth the time that 
any nation has ever wrecked its natural 
resources. 

Agriculture has been held down in this 
country, and yet it is the one thing on 
which we all depend. We owe it to the 
American farmers to give them the at- 
tention that they deserve and that is 
given them in this bill. Beyond that, we 
owe it to the rest of the Nation to see 
that agriculture is carried on properly, 
and that every attention is given to the 
preservation of our national resources, 
so that those who follow after us may 
also find this a great Nation in which to 
live. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PaTMAN]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, a few 
years ago, we were giving the farmers 
a lot of deserved attention. I wonder 
if we have been neglecting them in the 
recent past. In 1 county of the 11 
counties I have the honor to represent 
in Texas, where there were over 5,000 
farmers up until 5 years ago, there are 
fewer than 1,000 farmers today. They 
are going out of the farming business, 
The defense plants, of course, are get- 
ting a lot of them. The same situation 
is in other counties. The cost of farm- 
ing is becoming prohibitive; not only the 
costs of labor but other expenses have 
increased tremendously. The farmer 
does not have the incentive today that he 
used to have notwithstanding prices that 
seem very high to people who are not 
familiar with the cost of farming. I 
wonder if we should not give them just 
a little more consideration than we have 
been giving them in the recent past in 
view of their great importance to the 
entire economy and, knowing, too, that 
food is just as important as bullets. The 
bullets are worthless without food, We 
must have food to win wars. We must 
have food to sustain our population in 
times of peace. We must not wake up 
here one of these mornings in the fu- 
ture, and discover that we do not have 
enough food and fiber to support and 
sustain our expanded population. .That 
is entirely possible. We have many prob- 
lems affecting agriculture that should 
receive much consideration. Certainly 
we should make sure that the farmers 
are not mistreated, not discriminated 
against in our economy and are given 
fair treatment in every way. 

I congratulate the committee on the 
bill that has been brought out. It is a 
fine bill compared to what was pro- 
posed by the enemies of agriculture and 
by some of those who claim to be friends, 
and I expect to support it. 
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I want to discuss very briefly the pro- 
duction-goals program of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

We all know, during an emergency 
period like this, that we cannot operate 
on a hit-or-miss basis. There must be 
planning all along the line. 

In building up our military forces, for 
example, some very definite targets have 
been established for men needed by the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps. The same is true of the program 
to provide weapons. While our targets 
have been adjusted a little since 1950, 
the targets are still there. Without those 
targets the over-all defense program 
would soon get out of balance and would 
finally bog down completely. 

The Department of Agriculture—very 
wisely, in my opinion—has set up some 
specific production goals. The Depart- 
ment knows that you just cannot say to 
our farmers: “Produce more.” You can- 
not ask the farmers to produce more of 
everything. There just is not enough 
land, labor, fertilizer, and other essen- 
tials to go around. You want them to 
give first priority to the foods and fibers 
essential to the defense effort, and to 
go easy on the commodities that are not 
so urgently needed. The production- 
goals program is aimed at getting a max- 
imum output of the most-needed com- 
modities from the land, labor, and ma- 
terials that are available. 

This year the emphasis is on feed 
grains and cotton. 

Feed grains are needed to maintain a 
steady supply of livestock products—to 
meet demands and prevent liquidation of 
livestock that would be very costly to us 
later on. The problem of diminishing 
feed-grain supplies can no longer be 
looked upon as a mere threat. For two 
successive years, more feed grain has 
been used than has been produced. Con- 
sequently, reserve supplies have been re- 
duced to a disturbingly low level. With 
a heavy livestock population on farms, 
any further reduction in feed supplies 
is bound to force some reduction in live- 
stock numbers. 

As for cotton, the 1952 production goal 
of 16,000,000 bales reflects the continuing 
need for large military, foreign, and 
essential civilian requirements. Even 
with a crop of 16,000,000 bales this year, 
our carry-over on August 1, 1952, would 
not be much above 2,000,000 bales—and 
that is not enough cushion in times as 
uncertain as these. 

What are the prospects for meeting 
these production goals? 

We have just about reached the limit 
when it comes to increasing the acreage 
of good cropland. That means an inten- 
sified effort to obtain increased yields 
per acre, And to increase yields, farm- 
ers must be provided special information 
on effective production practices; on 
methods of reducing loss from plant 
disease, insects, and weeds; and on bet- 
ter utilization of feeds. But the farmer 
cannot do it all. The Department of 
Agriculture must assure the continued 
availability of machinery, fertilizer, in- 
secticides, and other materials needed to 
keep production at a high level. 

We cannot trust to luck when it comes 
to agricultural production, 
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Sabrejets, tanks, atom bombs—those 
weapons do not just happen. Let me 
say here that a heavy production of feed 
grains and cotton does not just happen, 
either. We are spending millions of dol- 
lars to assure the orderly production of 
weapons. That is the way it should be. 
Men cannot fight without weapons. But 
neither can our men fight without food. 
So I say that this Congress should make 
available the relatively small sum needed 
to insure meeting our agricultural pro- 
duction goals. The difference between 
meeting or not meeting these goals may 
mean, one day, the difference between 
victory or defeat on some far-off battle- 
field. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Yates] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
no truer statement was made on the 
floor during this debate than that made 
a few moments ago by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN]. 
He said that in the final analysis, the 
bills for the farm program are going to 
be paid by the consumers. He is abso- 
lutely right. The consumer is always in 
the middle and has to pay under any 
and all circumstances. 

I was startled a few moments ago by 
the statement of the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross] that the Government 
must step in to protect the farmer and 
assure his getting a fair price for his 
products, and that the classic laws of 
supply and demand are not important; 
that they have no place in the operation 
of the price-support program. Although 
this has been well recognized for some 
time, this is the first time I have heard 
it admitted on the floor. 

I remember during the debates on the 
Defense Production Act last year when 
the chairman of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture [Mr. Coor Ev] took the floor to 
fight against giving the Price Adminis- 
trator the power to impose ceilings on 
food and food products and he stated 
that controls had no place in our econ- 
omy and should not determine the prices 
of food and food products. He said that 
the only manner in which lower prices 
could be achieved was by increasing pro- 
duction, and that only production and 
more production would protect the con- 
sumers through the operation of the law 
of supply and demand. The gentleman 
was in error. The discussion which 
took place on the floor a few moments 
ago between the gentleman from Iowa 
LMr. Gross], the gentleman from Min- 
nesota (Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN], and 
myself, shows that he was wrong. 

Last year we were told that a bumper 
crop of cotton had been produced and 
the price of cotton started to fall. Im- 
mediate'y the farmers throughout the 
Cotton States banded together to take 
their cotton off the market through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. Or- 
derly marketing, it was called. As a re- 
sult, although we had a good crop, al- 
though we had good production, the 
crop was taken off the market by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation and the 
price was sustained at a high level, a 
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level equivalent to what the price would 
have been had a much smaller crop been 
produced. The laws of supply and de- 
mand were not allowed to operate and 
the consumer was not given the benefit 
of lower prices. That is why I say the 
consumer is caught in the middle. He 
pays high prices when there is scarcity 
and few products available. He pays 
high prices, too, when products are 
abundant, because under the operation 
of the farm program the Government 
buys as much of that product as is nec- 
essary to maintain the high price. 

Do not misunderstand me. We in the 
cities do not object to fair prices for the 
farmers, for we know that when the 
farmers prosper we, too, prosper. The 
only request we make, and I believe it 
is a reasonable one, is that if the farm- 
ers are protected by having a floor to 
prevent the price of their produce from 
falling below a reasonable level, the 
consumers should be protected as well 
by having a ceiling to prevent their hav- 
ing to pay exorbitant prices. If the laws 
of supply and demand are to be disar- 
ranged by Government intervention to 
protect the producers, it is only fair that 
appropriate procedures be approved to 
protect the consumers too. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I think the gentle- 
man is making a very important state- 
ment. However, I would like to call at- 
tention to a couple of figures. A cotton 
house dress, which costs the housewife 
$5.95, the farmer gets 43 cents out of 
that for the cotton that goes into that 
house dress. A pair of overalls that costs 
$3.85, the farmer gets 88 certs for his 
cotton. Certainly, as far as prices are 
concerned, when prices are supported 
with Commodity loans, I would like to 
call the gentieman’s attention to the fact 
that that has a great effect also in help 
to the consumer, as was pointed out by 
the gentleman from Minnesota and my- 
self a short time ago, when production 
swings down. The consumer suffers just 
as much out of the law of supply and 
demand as does the farmer, in many 
instances more so because of the cost 
spread in between consumer and pro- 
ducer. 

Mr. YATES. I appreciate and respect 
the gentleman’s remarks. I have no 
quarrel with what he says. The point I 
want to make is that in a few weeks we 
will have the Defense Production’ Act on 
this floor, and the question of controls on 
food and food products will come up 
again. I predict that Members from 
rural areas will argue at that time that 
there should be no controls on food and 
food products, contending that only pro- 
duction is the controlling factor in the 
determination of food prices. I hope 
they will have as realistic a conception 
of the disruptive effects of the price- 
support program when that bill comes 
up as they do today, so that the con- 
sumer may have some measure of protec- 
tion in the Defense Production Act by 
the imposition of price ceilings on food 
and food products, 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES, I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. May I point out to the 
gentleman that years and years ago be- 
fore controls were ever heard of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission was fix- 
ing rates for the railroads. 

Mr. YATES. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Based upon their costs 
of operation plus a profit; is not that 
correct? 

Mr. YATES. That is not correct; 
rates are fixed for the railroads upon a 
formula allowing a fair return on the 
money invested. 

Mr. GROSS. All right; what is the 
difference? 

Mr. YATES. There is a great differ- 
ence. 

Mr. GROSS. It is cost of production 
plus profit, cost of operation plus profit. 
That was the basis of the rate; was it 
not? 

Mr. YATES. If the gentleman will 
permit me to proceed. The law allows 
the railroads a fair return upon the fair 
value of their investment, after oper- 
ating expenses are deducted from reve- 
nues. I think, however, the gentleman 
and I are talking about the same thing. 
He is giving an example of an industry 
regulated by the Government to show 
that Government intervention is not new 
or necessarily evil. He is right. The 
public utilities in our country were sub- 
jected to regulation because they were 
businesses that had been determined by 
the Congress and by State legislatures to 
be affected with public interest. Their 
rates and services were placed under 
public control to protect the consuming 
public. There has never been a deter- 
mination by the Congress, however, that 
agriculture is such an industry. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman will cer- 
tainly agree that agriculture is in the 
public interest; will he not? 

Mr. YATES. I personally will agree 
that agriculture is a basic industry, per- 
haps the most important one in our Na- 
tion. Our concept of what is a public 
utility changes from time to time with 
the growth of our country. Other in- 
dustries, just as vital to the well-being of 
America today as were those industries 
which were determined to be public util- 
ities many years ago, may be classified as 
public utilities and regulated in the pub- 
lic interest if the Congress so deter- 
mines. The gentleman thinks agricul- 
ture is such an industry. Others may 
say that steel is such an industry. The 
concept of a public utility may vary with 
changes in beliefs as to what industries 
are so vital to the public interest that 
they should be regulated. 

Mr. GROSS. And the farmer back in 
those days was compelled to use the rail- 
roads to transport his livestock and 
other produce to market, and he had to 
pay on the basis of a fixed rate; did he 
not? - 

Mr. YATES. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I call to your attention 
a remark made a few moments ago con- 
cerning the free-enterprise system; cer- 
tainly the gentleman agrees that the 
railroads are a part of the free-enter- 
prise system, 
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Mr. YATES. Of course they are. 
They are businesses which were once 
free from Government control, but whose 
regulation was found to be necessary by 
the Congress in order to protect the 
public. 

I will ask the gentleman whether or 
not production as such does not have a 
part in the determination of farm prices 
for basic commodities being supported. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; production does 
Play a part. 

Mr. YATES. Does the program per- 
mit the free operation of the laws of 
supply and demand? 

Mr. GROSS. I just said a few mo- 
ments ago that the law of supply and 
demand is certainly not infallible and 
no business today operates fully on a 
price based upon the law of supply and 
demand. 

Mr. YATES. We are talking now 
about fixing prices of farm products. 
Certainly production does play a part 
and when the price falls below a certain 
level the Government steps in and sup- 
ports the price. This to my mind is not 
the classic play of the law of supply and 
demand. 

Mr. GROSS. No; and I am not in 
favor of farm prices based upon the so- 
called law of supply and demand. I 
stand for a farm price program based 
upon full cost of production with the 
cost price to be paid in the market place. 

Mr. YATES. I am contending that 
production as such does not determine 
the prices of food products today with a 
price-support program. I make this 
point to impress it upon the gentlemen 
from the farm areas, to be remembered 
when the controls bill reaches the floor. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. YATES. Certainly. 

Mr. GROSS. I have no sympathy for 
those who continually talk about parity. 
No other industry in the country uses 
the word “parity.” If the parity formu- 
la were a true measurement of the cost 
of production, why do not the industries 
of this country, the car manufacturers, 
the steel manufacturers, and others use 
parity as a yardstick? I have little pa- 
tience with those who urge the use of 
parity upon farmers. It is cost of pro- 
duction they must have. Conceivably 
under 90 percent of parity a farmer 
would go broke if he lost 10 percent a 
year for 10 years. 

Mr. YATES. The point the gentleman 
is making is that some industries do have 
price supports—a price formula ap- 
plicable to their production comparable 
to the parity formula for farmers. He 
cites public utilities, and he is correct, 
with this explanation, however. Utili- 
ties not only have floors for their prices 
in being allowed a reasonable return. 
They have ceilings. By law they cannot 
charge exorbitant rates. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the balance of the time 
on this side to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska (Mr. MILLER], 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, the committee did an excellent job 
in bringing in a sensible appropriation 
bill. There are some items and some 
problems in connection with agriculture, . 
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however, that you who are not in the 
so-called Farm Belt ought to ponder very 
carefully. 

In speaking this morning to one of the 
bankers who lends money to farmers, in 
the Midwest, at least, and he was in 
conference with other farm loan bank 
members, he said that the farmers were 
in distress in many parts of the country, 
that they were borrowing more money 
than they had ever borrowed before, 
that mortgages were going up. I asked 
him, “Why is that?” He said that the 
fellow who feeds cattle is being hurt. He 
bought his cattle at a high price. The 
sheep feeder is losing money on all the 
sheep he feeds. The hog man is losing 
money, and I may say that the hog has 
been the thing that raised the mortgage 
on the farm. Today the hog people are 
being hurt. Even the housewife who 
raises chickens and a few eggs and tries 
to sell those eggs, if she buys the feed to 
feed those chickens, is losing money. 
The people who raise broilers out here in 
Maryland are losing money. They are 
selling those chickens at 26 and 27 cents 
@ pound and they are not making any 
money. I do know that the spread be- 
tween what the farmer gets and what 
the consumer pays is a pretty broad 
spread. It sometimes seems that the 
farmer is getting rich because when you 
go to the store you pay a pretty big price 
for some of the things you get. I have 
heard Members from the cities and the 
East here on the floor complain about 
the 18-cent loaf of bread that they buy 
in the stores when actually the amount 
of wheat in a loaf of bread is only about 
3 cents at present prices. So those are 
some problems we must consider. We 
must also consider the fact that the 
population of this country is expanding 
at the rate of about 2,700,000 each year. 
This means new mouths to feed. The 
amount of good irrigated or cultivated 
land is getting less instead of more. 
There are several million acres of new 
land to be brought into production 
through irrigation methods. Those 
things ought to be thought of in the gen- 
eral over-all picture of agriculture. 

The one thing I want to discuss with 
you at this time, however, is the matter 
of the hoof-and-mouth disease. I shall 
introduce an amendment at the proper 
time asking that the funds appropriated 
and authorized by the Congress under 
Public Law 496 be implemented. 

We have not had an outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease in this country since 
1929, I believe. We first had it in 1870, 
when it came down from Canada. In 
1914 we had an epidemic in Michigan 
that spread to the Chicago stockyards, 
In 1929 we had a rather severe epidemic 
in California. Foot-and-mouth disease 
is a killer, as far as livestock is con- 
cerned. It would deal a terrible blow to 
the livestock industry. A laboratory un- 
der our own control is needed in order 
to learn the cause, cure, and how to pre- 
vent this dreaded livestock disease. 

Canada has not had the disease for 80 
years, and yet recently an outbreak there 
is causing them to slaughter many of 
their cattle. The disease is only 60 miles 
from our border, and I think the cattle 
people of this country are sitting on a dry 
haystack, with fire burning very furiously 
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on their doorsteps. It seems to me that 
we ought to start a laboratory in this 
country, preferably on an island, but a 
laboratory that we could control. In 
Mexico this country contributed some- 
thing like $123,000,000 and helped to 
produce 60,000 doses of vaccine to con- 
trol the foot-and-mouth disease. It was 
thought that the disease is under control 
there now, and there is some thought 
about permitting Mexican cattle to come 
in shortly. I am not sure that that is a 
wise decision, because the germ stays in 
the meat, it stays in the marrow of the 
bones, and you can get an outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease from that 
source. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. Of course, the history 
of this authorization, which is about 3 or 
4 years old now, shows that two islands 
were offered, one in the Cotron Island 
area, where the cattlemen of the State 
of Washington were anxious to have this 
project, but they could not settle on the 
price of the island, and the other was 
Prudence Island, just off the coast of 
Long Island, and they could not agree on 
that, and that is where the matter has 
rested for the last 2 years. The feeling 
of the subcommittee who visited the 
work in Mexico was that we were put- 
ting in a lot of money in a very efficient 
laboratory down there, and probably 
that would do. However, this outbreak 
has put a different complexion on it. I 
might add further, however, that friends 
of mine in Canada claim that horses 
have gotten this same disease in Canada, 
which would indicate that further study 
is necessary to find out whether it is 
stomachitis or whether it is foot-and- 
mouth disease. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The cloven 
hoofed animals are the ones that are 
supposed to get the foot and mouth dis- 
ease. A new virus disease broke out re- 
cently in Africa, but I believe they identi- 
fied it as a new virus of foot-and-mouth 
disease. The medical profession experi- 
ments with deadly human virus on a mil- 
lion door steps in large cities through 
medical schools. That virus does not 
escape and it would not escape in a prop- 
erly conducted foot-and-mouth disease 
laboratory. The subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations is of the opinion that they 
should not take the responsibility of 
bringing these highly contagious diseases 
off our shores, notwithstanding the desire 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry to have 
such a laboratory and the firm intent of 
its officials to prevent the escape of the 
virus. Let me say this, there is not a 
scintilla of evidence that the virus has 
escaped from the laboratory in England. 
They have had repeated outbreaks in 
foreign countries, yes, because they bring 
in frozen meat or fresh meat from Ar- 
gentina that has virus of the foot-and- 
mouth disease in that meat. England 
imports a great deal of fresh meat, and 
the bones of the animal and the meat it- 
self is a receptacle in which that virus 
can live for years, and that is where they 
can develop the foot-and-mouth disease, 
but they do not get it from the laboratory 
in England, I know there is no evidence 
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that it has ever broken out from that 
condition and there is no evidence that 
it would break out here. 

Mr, JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska, I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Ihave recently received 
at least two letters from people in my 
district bringing to my attention the fact 
that there might be some of these dis- 
eases imported into this country from 
foreign countries. One gentleman said 
he thought this disease called anthrax 
could be brought in. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Let me say 
one word about that. 

Mr. JENSEN. And that if they were 
importing meat into this country, he was 
quite sure that that was spreading this 
anthrax disease through America. He 
wondered what we could do about it. 

The trouble with the bringing in of 
bonemeal from foreign countries—and 
anthrax disease is now in Ohio on many 
farms—is that the regulations covering 
the imported bonemeal call for the steri- 
lization of the bonemeal at only 154°. 
The State Department has entered into 
an agreement with foreign countries that 
154° is the required heat. That is not 
enough heat. It should be 254°. If you 
put 254° of heat on the bonemeal that 
comes in, the anthrax would be killed, 
but you do not kill all of them with 
154°. I have quarreled with the De- 
partment for several years about trying 
to raise the standard. I have recently 
found out that they would like to raise 
the standard, but the State Department 
Says, “No; we get into diplomatic com- 
plications with these countries.” I do 
not think the State Department should 
call the shots on an agricultural matter, 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. ELLS- 
WORTH] be permitted to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, in 
1951 timber harvesting on the national 
forests increased by 34 percent to 4,600,- 
000,000 board feet. Receipts from tim- 
ber jumped by 74 percent to more than 
$51,000,000 and are expected to climb to 
about $65,000,000 this year. The Appro- 
priations Committee has recommended 
an urgently needed increase of $585,975 
to maintain and expand the national 
forest timber cut. The committee’s re- 
port indicates the additional funds 
should result in the sale of an additional 
400,000,000 board feet of timber with an 
estimated value of $6,000,000, thus bring- 
ing in a tenfold return to the Treasury. 
But it is unfortunate that the committee 
did not see fit to allow the full increase 
of $1,083,379 for national forest protec- 
tion and management, as recommended 
by the Budget Bureau. This would have 
provided for preparation of approxi- 
mately 2,400,000,000 board feet of tim- 
ber for sale in the future. This addi- 
tional sale preparation is urgently need- 
ed in order to replace the backlog of pre- 
pared sales which was seriously depleted 
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by the sudden expansion of timber busi- 
ness in 1951. It is, therefore, going to be 
difficult, if not impossible, to maintain 
the cut from the national forests at the 
hoped-for rate of 5,000,000,000 feet. 

The committee's reduction from the 
budget estimate of $13,000,000 for forest 
development, roads and trails to $10,000,- 
000 is also regrettable. In my State 
more than in any other the national 
forests contain inaccessible old-growth 
timber that needs to be cut. We need 
roads to reach it, and these roads by 
opening up much needed timber increase 
receipts to the United States Treasury. 
And, aside from the need of new roads, 
the 200,000 miles and more of roads and 
trails must be maintained if these na- 
tional-forest resources-are to be pro- 
tected from fire and made to produce 
timber, recreation, forage, and other 
values which are indispensable to our 
way of life. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
in considering this measure providing 
an appropriation for agriculture, we are 
faced with a decision of vital importance 
to the welfare of all the people of this 
great country—not just the farmers 
alone. A very important part of our de- 
fense effort and the future health, hap- 
piness, and prosperity of our country de- 
pends on keeping our agriculture strong. 

Adequate farm production is indis- 
pensable to the Nation’s health, econ- 
omy, and its preparedness. This deci- 
sion has to do with that adequate farm 
production. 

It has to do with the very food we eat 
and the clothes we wear—with the hours 
of work which will be required to buy 
that food and those clothes. Yes, and 
nowhere in the world—nor at any time 
in the past—will an hour of work buy 
more food and clothing than it does in 
this country at this time. 

This decision has to do with the wel- 
fare of these young GI’s who came back 
from World War II with dreams of a 
home and a family. It has to do with 
the milk the milkman leaves at the doors 
of these little new homes which—with 
your help—it was made possible for them 
to buy. 

It has to do with the bread and meat 
and eggs at the grocery store. Beyond 
that, it has to do with the future of 
freemen in all the world. To jeopardize 
our position in world leadership at this 
time strengthens the hand of the aggres- 
sor and may be enough to tip the already 
precarious balance from democracy and 
freedom on the one hand to communism 
and slavery on the other. Great doors 
often turn on small hinges. 

When the great Roman Empire began 
to decay a few Romans began to realize 
that if the empire were to last their agri- 
culture must thrive. These men tried 
to get their countrymen to see the need 
for more careful treatment of their 
farms so that Rome could have strong 
country folk at home, but that recogni- 
tion came too late. Their farms had be- 
come country estates worked by slaves 
who had little interest in the land and 
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the land was owned by city dwellers who 
rarely saw them except to collect rents. 

Scientists in early times gave little at- 
tention to the soil. Like many other 
things of everyday life it was not con- 
sidered a fit subject for study. Early 
Greek scientists and philosophers looked 
upon agriculture as a crude art. They 
studied the stars and geometry. Rarely 
did they dig into the soil or experiment 
with plants. Such work was beneath 
their dignity. Agriculture was for slaves. 

Even today a few people still seem to 
have this feeling. To them a student of 
the soil is not quite so learned as one 
who studies the broken atom or traces 
the chilly paths of the stars. Soils are 
no less interesting than stars or atoms 
because their study leads to more and 
better food, and today our country is in 
need of an ever-increasing amount of 
food from year to year. Only because we 
have learned to increase the productive 
capacity of our farms have so many mil- 
lions of men and women been released 
from the necessity of tilling the soil. 

This has made possible our modern 
civilization. It has made possible the 
research and experimentation that is 
leading to more and better things for the 
good of man. It has made possible our 
great cities. It has made possible our 
culture—our schools and our libraries— 
our parks and our highways. 

Because in the past 20 years the farm- 
ers of this country—through conserva- 
tion and other means of increasing crop 
yields—have been able to boost produc- 
tion between 40 and 50 percent, we are 
able to provide for the needs of the 155,- 
000,000 people in this country better than 
they Lave ever been provided for before. 

Because of this increase in production 
it has been possible for 85 percent of the 
people of this country to develop trans- 
portation systems, manufacturing plants, 
and better means of communication, 
build bridges and skyscrapers, go to 
school—and all the other millions of 
complex things that make us the great 
country we are today. 

A little more than a century ago a farm 
worker on the average provided food 
and fiber for little more than four per- 
sons. Now one person engaged in agri- 
culture provides the food and fiber for 
15 persons, The population of this coun- 
try increased by 20,000,000 persons in the 
last decade but the number of people on 
farms decreased by approximately 
3,000,000, yet our farms have been pro- 
ducing 40 percent more food and fiber 
than the average of 10 years ago while 
using about the same number of acres. 
This is fortunate because we no longer 
have a frontier. Last year our national 
population was 22,000,000 larger than in 
1940, yet each person in the United 
States consumed 7 percent more food 
than in 1949. The agricultural programs 
that began in the early thirties and that 
have been perfected during the interven- 
ing years, and I am thinking of the pro- 
grams conceived, sponsored, and brought 
into being by the Democratic Party, most 
of them during the last 20 years—have 
enabled the American farmer for the 
first time in the history of this country to 
properly feed and clothe the people of 
this Nation and at the same time take 
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some measures to prevent erosion and 
increase the fertility of the land. 

When these agricultural programs 
were put into operation—and I am re- 
ferring to Federal land banks, produc- 
tion credit associations, price supports 
for farm products, extension service, soil 
conservation service, rural electrifica- 
tion, and last but by no means least, the 
agricultural conservation program, the 
American farmer was being forced to 
mine out of the soil of this country the 
last vestige of fertility as fast as it was 
possible for him to do so. He had abso- 
lutely no other choice—his income was 
so pitifully low that it was impossible 
for him to help finance any program that 
would protect his soil. 

Do you realize to just how low a point 
agricultural incomes had sunk 20 years 
ago? I will give you some Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics figures that 
will indicate prices farmers were receiv- 
ing for the food and fiber they pro- 
duced at that time. Twenty years ago 
the per capita income of farm people 
from farming operations had sunk to 
the unbelievable figure of $94. The av- 
erage price of wheat 20 years ago for 
the entire year of 1932 was 38.2 cents 
per bushel; the corn crop sold for 31.6 
cents; the oats crop that year brought 
the farmers 15.7 cents; barley, 22.1 
cents; cotton, 5.6 cents per pound; to- 
bacco, 10.5 cents; peanuts, 0.015 cent; 
the average price of all cattle and 
calves 1 year old and over was $17.73 
per head; sheep and lambs, $3.44 and 
the wool clip brought 8.2 cents per 
pound. The mortgage debt against 
American farms had reached the stag- 
gering total of more than $9,600,000,000 
and much of this vast sum was on a 5- 
year basis where the borrower paid a 
commission in many cases as high as 5 
percent with 6 to 8 percent interest. In 
5 years the loan was due and often a re- 
newal commission of 2.5 percent was 
charged. Conditions had gotten so bad 
that the farmer was unable to pay his 
interest and a storm of farm foreclosures- 
was sweeping the land. More than 
9,000 banks had failed during the 12- 
year period just prior to 1932 and not a 
single deposit was insured. Now, as 3 
result of the help and encouragement 
extended the American farmers by these 
programs, we have a different picture. 

Wheat in 1950 sold for $1.98 per 
bushel; corn, $1.58; oats, 80 cents; bar- 
ley, $1.17; cotton, 40 cents per pound; 
peanuts, 0.109 cent; tobacco, 0.516 cent; 
and cattle and calves averaged $160 per 
head; sheep and lambs, $26.40; the wool 
clip, 57.9 cents per pound; and farmers 
had reduced their mortgage debt to $4,- 
200,000,000 having paid almost five and 
one-half billions on the original debt. 

During this 20-year period the per 
capita income of farm people from their 
farming operations had increased from 
$94 to $636. The farmer was not the 
only segment of our population that 
had benefited by this great program of 
liberal legislation. The income of non- 
farm people had risen from $464 in 1934 
to $1,563 in 1950 which gave the non- 
farm population an income that would 
permit them to buy the products of the 
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American farm at a little more than the 
cost of production. 

A combination of many things have 
been responsible for this general—and 
I think miraculous—advance of agricul- 
ture, but this combination fits into an 
interrelated pattern, each part depend- 
ing on some other part. And the prin- 
cipal change that has set in motion the 
whole chain reaction that has led to in- 
creased production, better diets and im- 
proved soil conditions is the agricultural 
conservation program. 

This program has been encouraging 
farmers to spread lime, use phosphate, 
establish permanent pasture, build ter- 
races, construct ponds, build permanent 
waterways by helping to pay a small part 
of the cost of these vital soil conserva- 
tion measures. So much of our once 
fertile farmland has been eroded, gul- 
lied, overcropped, and practically de- 
stroyed in the process of building our 
country that it is now the responsibility 
of all of us to help repair the damage 
that we may have a firm foundation on 
which to build our Nation’s future. Soil 
conservation is the responsibility of 
everyone in the United States today. 

Whether you are a bond salesman in 
New York City; an attorney in Phila- 
delphia; a factory owner in Pittsburgh; 
or a moving picture director in Holly- 
wood; or someone working in a factory 
cr defense plant your life and health 
depends on the products of the soil of 
the United States. We all have an in- 
terest in the conservation of the mineral 
resources on which the health and hap- 
piness of ourselves, our children and 
our grandchildren depend. 

We must produce and continue to pro- 
duce enough food and fiber for our mili- 
tary forces, for our civilian population, 
and for safe reserves at all times, Those 
reserves must always be great enough 
to provide aid and relief for all the na- 
tions of the world who are resisting com- 
munism, and for those whom we hope 
to be able to induce to resist communism. 
We cannot escape the responsibility of 
feeding the nations of the world who are 
as hard-pressed by hunger as they are 
by the communistic aggressor. We sim- 
ply cannot afford to allow hunger to fight 
democracy as a silent ally on the side of 
the Kremlin. It is a gigantic task to 
produce the food and fiber that we must 
have in this period of mobilization and 
at the same time maintain and build up 
the fertility of our soil, as well as carry 
out the mechanical measures that are 
required to save the body of the soil it- 
self from wind and water erosion. In 
the interest of national defense it is im- 
perative that we maintain and increase 
the productive capacity of our soil be- 
cause we shall continue to be called upon 
to augment our supplies of beef, pork, 
milk, eggs, wheat, cotton, rice, tobacco, 
fruit, vegetables, and oil seed crops to 
supply the critical needs that have de- 
veloped in our country and other nations 
who are our allies in our effort to mo- 
bilize against communism. 

Right here in our own country, every 
morning there are some 7,400 new faces 
at the breakfast table. That is how fast 


we are growing. And those are not just 
They 


some people from somewhere else, 
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are our folks. They are our children, 
and their children. 

If you want to bring to life the cold 
statistics that this country’s population 
is increasing at the rate of 250 people an 
hour, drive out to some of these new 
housing developments. See the young 
Gl's and their wives, and often a couple 
of kids—see them Sunday afternoon at 
these new houses. Then go back a week 
later and see the number that have 
moved in. 

Then even before they move in, see 
them at the grocery store. See how soon 
the.milkman calls after they move in. 
That is what is happening. That is why 
we cannot take chances on letting our 
soil go nor weaken our farm programs. 
Too much depends on keeping our pro- 
duction rolling on. We can hardly keep 
up now. 

Erosion is still dumping tons and tons 
of topsoil in the sea. Reserves of feed 
grain are dwindling. We will have to 
have more feed to maintain the high 
level of livestock production we have to- 
day. And all the time there is that 
problem of putting on the plates for 7,400 
more people every day—day in and day 
out—Sundays, holidays—365 days a 
year—year after year. 

By the year 1975 with our present rate 
of increase in population and barring 
some unforeseen world calamity—the 
present rate of increase will be main- 
tained or exceeded, we will need a 25- 
percent increase in the production of 
food if we are to eat as well in 1975 as 
we are eating in 1952. Let us break this 
down into some of the major food prod- 
ucts to see if we can be brought to a 
realization of just what this increase will 
mean. It will mean a need for 5,500,- 
000,000 more pounds of pork than was 
produced in the entire United States in 
1951; or as many more hogs as the 
entire pig crop of the two States of Ne- 
braska and Iowa. 

It will mean as many more beef cattle 
as the present production of the three 
great cattle States of Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Minnesota. It will mean an in- 
crease in the production of sheep and 
lambs equal to the present production 
of the four great sheep States of Nevada, 
Utah, Wyoming, and Montana. We will 
need to increase our supply of milk by 
30,000,000,000 pounds. An amount equal 
to the total present production of milk 
in the three great milk producing States 
of Wisconsin, Michigan, and New York. 
We will need by 1975, 14,700,000,000 
more eggs per year or as many more eggs 
a3 are presently being produced in Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, and 
Pennsylvania, and if we are able to at- 
tain this goal we will not have any great- 
er per capita supply of food than we 
have at the present time and failure to 
reach this goal can mean only one 
thing—a lower standard of living for our 
people. 

How can we expect the American 
farmer to attain this goal unless we ex- 
tend to him every possible aid? If he 
succeeds in reaching this goal even with 
the aid of every constructive program he 
presently has and with those programs 
kept sound and perfected it will be an 
agricultural miracle. 
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If he fails it will not be so much the 
farmer who will suffer as the factory 
worker, the office clerk, the apartment 
dwellers—the people who live in our big 
cities. New York alone requires 40 train- 
loads of food every day to keep going. 

Our farms to the country are like our 
heart is to the body. To keep alive that 
heart must keep pumping the meat and 
eggs and bread to all parts of this great 
country. The Agricultural Conservation 

~ogram—and these other programs— 
help to keep that heart pumping. 

The decay anc downfall of every great 
empire of the past can be traced to its 
dwindling food supply, and no nation has 
risen to world prominence without an 
abundance of good food. Food has been 
the determining factor in every period 
in the past and is still of the utmost 
importance. In many aspects the his- 
tory of man is but the story of a hungry _ 
animal looking for food. The people of 
the United States have risen rapidly to 
a position of world leadership. This 
phenomenal rise has been due in no small 
measure to the fact that we have had an 
ample diet of meat, milk, and grain pro- 
duced on good soil that has given to this 
food the necessary minerals, proteins, 
and vitamins to establish and nourish a 
strong and virile people. Human beings 
can exist on many kinds of food but no 
nation has ever risen to world promi- 
nence that did not have an abundance 
of meat and milk. 

I sometimes fear that the very success 
of these farm programs are their great- 
est danger. People who do not know the 
facts—who do not realize what they have 
done and what they are doing to keep 
our soil productive and our agriculture 
strong—mistake the way our farms pro- 
vide for our needs as reason for discon- 
tinuing these farm programs. They are 
not aware of how these elected farmer 
committeemen in every agricultural 
county and community in the country 
are working with their neighbors to con- 
serve our water resources and protect 
our soil resources. How they are help- 
ing to make our land more productive— 
building up the fertility and productivity 
so that better machinery, new and im- 
proved varieties, and modern pesticides 
can be effective in increasing yields. 

Since those who are opposed to these 
programs have presented no practical 
alternatives, the only conclusion left is 
that they want to go back. And mark 
my words, the way back would be easy 
to find. The kerosene lamps would light 
the way. The gullied hillsides would 
serve as landmarks. There would be 
busted banks, breadlines, and smokeless 
chimneys of industry as a further guide, 
It would be easy. 

Just pull out the keystone that is hold- 
ing up the bridge and the whole struc- 
ture would come tumbling down. Yes, it 
would be easy. 

But with the challenge ahead for more 
and more food and fiber to keep up with 
our own needs in this country—and with 
the responsibility we have in world lead- 
ership—we cannot afford to go back. 

The congressional authorization for 
this program is $500,000,000 per year, and 
that authorization has never been 
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changed. We have already accepted a 
50 percent cut in funds for this pro- 
gram below the original authorization. 
I know there are some folk who profess 
to want to go back. I do not believe 
they realize what it would be like to go 
back. To further curtail the farm pro- 
gram would be one of the most effective 
ways to start back. It would be easy to 
go—the road is well marked. We would 
find along this road the trails of 12,000,- 
000 working people that were dragging 
themselves along after they were turned 
out of their jobs. You would find the 
places where the old breadlines and soup 
kitchens had stood. You would find— 
bleaching on the sands—the skeletons of 
thousands of bankrupt businesses. You 
would find, without looking too closely, 
the marks left by strike-breakers, yel- 
low-dog contracts, and slave labor en- 
forced by court injunctions. The trail 
back is marked by poverty, bankruptcy, 
and degradation, but before you start 
back take a good look at what you will 
have to leave behind, because if you go 
back you cannot take the good things you 
now have with you. I know there are 
those who are holding a penny so close to 
their eyes that they cannot see the sun of 
health, happiness, and prosperity back of 
it. To them I would like to point out that 
the income tax that farmers are able to 
pay because a farm program brought 
hope back to agriculture will pay the en- 
tire amount proposed for the agricultural 
conservation program three times each 
year. 

The Department of Agriculture is ask- 
ing in 1952 for a greater agricultural 
production than has ever been attained 
in any previous year in this Nation’s his- 
tory. When our Government asks in- 
dustry to expand industry usually insists 
on a cost-plus contract. In many cases 
the mining and oil industry have a de- 
pletion allowance running as high as 27 
percent. Is it fair to ask the American 
farmer to expand his operations and at 
the same time seek to hamstring the 
programs that are designed to help him 
attain the goal his own Government has 
set for him? 

The enemies of this program are not 
attacking it because it has failed, but be- 
cause it is working. Because it has been 
effective in controlling erosion and mak- 
ing the land more productive, there are 
those who want to kick it out. If it had 
failed—yes. But when it is effective and 
successful, I just do not see the logic of 
wanting to do away with it. 

Do not these people realize that it now 
takes only 26 percent of the expendable 
income of the Nation to pay the food bill. 
That leaves 74 percent for radios, tele- 
vision, refrigerators, houses, automo- 
biles, and all the other conveniences 
which we have come to accept as a mat- 
ter of course? Do they not-realize that 
any lowering of the efficiency of agricul- 
tural production would mean less food 
and that would mean more of the ex- 
pendable income would have to go for 
food? And that means less for these 
other things. 

Let us go ahead—not back. Let us 
provide a better farm program as fast 
as farmers will accept and use it. Let us 
whittle that 26 percent of our expend- 
able income for food down to 20 percent 
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or 15. That is the direction we should 
go. There is no future in going back. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. VURSELL]. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
American people may well thank God 
for the decision of the honest and cou- 
rageous Federal Judge Pine yesterday 
when he held that the President had 
gone far beyond the power granted him 
under the Constitution in his seizure of 
the steel industry. 

This decision reaffirms the position 
taken by the founding fathers and sus- 
tained by the best judicial minds of 
America, that the President has no in- 
herent powers. It is the duty of the 
President to execute those laws which 
the legislative branch has enacted, as I 
have said from this floor time and time 
again. 

With a view of meeting any great 
crises which might result from failure of 
agreement between management and 
labor, the Congress wisely enacted the 
Taft-Hartley law. The President has 
been derelict in his duty by not invok- 
ing this law in the present emergency. 

The courageous decision handed down 
by Judge Pine, one of the most impor- 
tant pronouncements ever handed down 
in a labor dispute, has sounded a chal- 
lenge to dictatorial power. However, it 
is but the first step on the road toward 
meeting the challenge, as there is no 
question but what the administration 
attorneys will carry this case to the 
Supreme Court. 

The President now occupies a position 
wherein he could go far toward rectify- 
ing the damages resulting from the 
disastrous course which he has pursued 
if he would now invoke the Taft-Hartley 
law with the same vigor which he has 
manifested in his attempted seizure of 
the steel industry. The moral support 
which would flow to him and the Con- 
gress from the American people would 
be of such force that it would cause Phil 
Murray and other CIO dictators to think 
before they plunge this country into the 
disaster that will follow a prolonged 
strike. 

The President, if he will, can invoke 
the Taft-Hartley Act and order Phil 
Murray to call off this strike within 3 
days’ time. It only took 3 days to invoke 
the Taft-Hartley Act in the copper strike 
afew months ago. He invoked the Taft- 
Hartley Act without hesitation several 
times against John L. Lewis to keep the 
coal mines going and was successful in 
every instance. 

True, he is on much more friendly 
terms with Phil Murray and the CIO 
than he was with Mr. Lewis, but the wel- 
fare of our Nation and all of the Ameri- 
can people demand that he reverse his 
position, throw off the political influence 
of Murray, and thereby serve all of the 
people in these critical times. 

The American people must stand firm- 
ly behind the decision of Judge Pine and 
not falter. If we fail now the damage to 
constitutional government and the 
danger to the freedom and liberty of our 
people will be irreparable. 

Through the welter of chaos, confu- 
sion, conflicting statements and the fail- 
ure of the President to courageously meet 
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the problems of Government on sound 
policies, and with the attempt to force 
settlement by the illegal seizure of the 
steel industry by the dictatorial power 
of the Government under pressure of 
Phil Murray and the CIO, orderly con- 
stitutional government had been swal- 
lowed up in the fog of confusion that 
has settled over Washington and the Na- 
tion. Now is the time to lift the fog. 

Charles E. Wilson, the one outstand- 
ing man persuaded by the President 
nearly a year ago to accept the great 
responsibility at a personal sacrifice to 
build up the armed might of our Nation 
as the Director of War Mobilization for 
Defense, and who was promised the full 
support of the President, and who was 
doing an excellent job, has been forced 
to resign to appease a few power-hungry 
labor bosses. If the policies of these 
men and the hand-picked members of 
the Wage Stabilization Board had been 
carried through in the settlement of the 
steel strike, it would have started an in- 
flationary move that would increase the 
high cost of living, slow down and in- 
crease the cost of all munitions, guns, 
tanks, planes, and equipment for na- 
tional defense, and through such infla- 
tion would cost the American taxpayers 
billions of dollars before it runs its 
course. 

The courageous decision of Judge Pine 
is helping the Members of Congress and 
the people to lift the fog. 

No President is above the Constitu- 
tion. The people under our Constitu- 
tion are the sovereign power. The 
President is only the servant of the 
people. We, the elected representatives 
of the people, must use every legal power 
at our command to preserve the Consti- 
tution which protects the rights of the 
people. 

We have wisely taken the first step 
to fully investigate the reprehensible 
actions of the Wage Stabilization Board 
which was closely tied-in with the seizure 
of the steel industry. 

IMPEACHMENT 


Mr. Chairman, several bills calling for 
impeachment of the President are now 
being studied by the proper committees. 
However reluctant the Members of the 
House may be to initiate impeachment 
proceedings, the Congress must face its 
responsibility. 

INHERENT POWERS 


The President’s inference that he 
seized the steel industry through in- 
herent Presidential power is a myth. 
Nowhere in the Constitution, either by 
direct legislation or by inference, was 
the President given any such inherent 
power. 

PROHIBITS SEIZURE 


Mr. Chairman, the Constitution 
plainly provides that the Government 
cannot seize or take from any citizen his 
property without due process of law. 

When the President seized the steel 
industry he did not simply seize a great 
combination of corporate wealth, or an 
industry owned by a few wealthy per- 
sons. The many billions of dollars in- 
vested in the steel companies are the re- 
sult of the investment of millions of dol- 
lars of the people’s hard-earned savings, 
people who purchased from one to fifty 
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to one hundred or more shares of stock 
in the steel companies in the hope of 
getting a reasonable interest or dividend 
on their investment. In fact, the bil- 
lions of dollars invested in the steel com- 
panies are the personal property of over 
a million thrifty American citizens, many 
of them with only a few shares. 

When the President seized the steel 
industry, he seized the shares or the 
personal property of all those citizens 
in violation of the Constitution, without 
due process of law. He seized not only 
their property but he boldly said to the 
public recently that he will give as an 
increase in wages a part of the dividends 
that would go to these stockholders, 
which is also their property, to the 
600 000 employees of the steel industry. 

If he had the right under the Consti- 
tution, which he did not have, to seize 
their shares of stock, he had the right 
to seize their homes because their shares 
of stock are as much their personal prop- 
erty as the homes in which they live. 

SEIZURE NOT NECESSARY 


Mr. Chairman, if the President had 
not attempted to bypass the use of 
the Taft-Hartley law, and would have 
frankly told Philip Murray he would en- 
force the act rather than try to build 
up and vest settlement of wage disputes 
in his own hand-picked Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board, and had firmly told Mr, 
Murray that the threatened steel strike 
must be settled by collective bargaining 
with the President acting only as an 
impartial Executive to see that the laws 
are honestly enforced, Charles E. Wilson, 
War Mobilization Director, would not 
have been forced to resign in disgust 
and the steel strike would have been 
settled fair to all through collective bar- 
gaining. It would have been unneces- 
sary to violate the Constitution by seiz- 
ing the steel industry, law and order 
would have been preserved, and the con- 
fidence of the American people would 
not have been shaken as it was in our 
Government from coast to coast. 

If this course had been followed and 
it became necessary to prevent a strike 
by using the Taft-Hartley law, it could 
have been done in a legal manner. And 
under the application of the Taft-Hart- 
ley law the Government could have sat 
in with the representatives of the steel 
workers, and the steel executives, and 
through collective bargaining and me- 
diation, there is no question but that a 
satisfactory settlement protecting the 
rights of the workers, the rights of busi- 
mess, and the rights of the public, fair 
to all, would have been reached. 

Mr. Chairman, what some labor bosses 
who have been playing politics with and 
dominating too often the policies of this 
administration apparently do not real- 
ize, or in order to show their power do 
not care, is the fact that if the Govern- 
ment continues to seize the railroads, 
the steel industry, and other industries, 
and then proceeds to settle the strikes, 
the end result will be the death of col- 
lective bargaining probably leading to 
compulsory arbitration which neither 
labor nor management want. Such a 
condition would destroy the opportunity 
of the laboring men to reach agreements 
at the conference table with manage- 
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ment free from the dictation of Govern- 
ment. 

Two years ago the Government seized 
the railroads and to date either through 
lack of desire or inability to find a solu- 
tion, the differences between the rail- 
road workers and railroad management 
have not been settled. 

The President in his apparent desire 
to pay off a political debt to Philip Mur- 
ray and the CIO in seizing the steel in- 
dustry was following the road that can 
bring only great damage in the end to 
labor, to business, agriculture, and every 
citizen. 

It is not a question as to whether the 
men who work in the steel plants are 
entitled to a raise in wages. Doubtless 
they are entitled to some raise in wages, 
but it should be done legally through 
collective bargaining rather than to have 
a settlement forced by this illegal seizure 
and the power of the Government. 

Hitler controlled business and labor 
and ground them both down through 
such dictatorial powers. Russia used the 
same dictatorial power of controlling 
business and enslaved labor. 

The President must never be permitted 
to violate the supreme law of the land, 
the Constitution, and set a precedent 
that can wreck the free enterprise of our 
country, and do great harm to every 
citizen of this Nation. This is a ques- 
tion of preserving the freedom and lib- 
erty guaranteed to all our citizens by the 
Constitution which has been the great 
mainspring and incentive that has built 
the strongest nation in the world. 

TRUMAN BYPASSED WILSON 


Mr. Chairman, in an Associated Press 
dispatch quoting the U. S. News & World 
Report, Charles E. Wilson said he re- 
signed as National Defense Mobilization 
Director last month because he was by- 
passed “nine ways from Sunday” in 
wage-price negotiations. He said he was 
embarrassed by a sudden switch of the 
President in the steel dispute. 


TERRIBLE ROAR FROM LABOR 


Mr. Wilson said he started out as 
agreed to by the President to com- 
promise the wage and price stabilization 
efforts but the job had been “pretty well 
taken care of by the President and the 
President’s office.” This taking over Mr. 
Wilson declared “was prompted by a ter- 
rible roar put up by organized labor be- 
cause they had great foresight and knew 
darn well that any formula made by me 
would be made to apply to everybody 
with equity and justice, and that did not 
mean they would be able to get special 
treatment. 

“They put up the roar. The President 
succumbed to their roar and the whole 
structure of wage stabilization was 
changed at that time.” 

Mr. Wilson’s four page question and 
answer article in U. S. News & World 
Report will convince anyone of the sur- 
render of the administration to the pres- 
sure of the labor group which made. it 
necessary for Mr. Wilson, in self-respect, 
to resign his position. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself the balance of the time. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to dis- 
cuss the matter of the foot-and-mouth 
laboratory. I have been to Mexico since 
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this disease has been down there, and 
have spent a good deal of time working 
with it since I have been on this com- 
mittee on agricultural appropriations. 

First, there is no question about the 
seriousness of this disease. There is no 
question but that we should do all the 
research we can in trying to find some 
cure for the disease or some preventive 
of it. But may I point out to the House, 
and I want you to keep this in mind, 
that when our good friends come in and 
say that it is not dangerous or that it 
can be controlled or they can do this 
or that, they go in the face of the testi- 
mony of Dr. Simms, head of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, and they go in the 
face of the experience of every country 
that has ever had an outbreak of this 
disease. It can be tragic, and it is ter- 
ribly expensive. We spent $123,000,000 
in Mexico. I believe that was the testi- 
mony. In connection with the control 
in Mexico, where we slaughtered animals 
and later used vaccines, we provided 
about 85 percent of the total cost. In 
doing that we made it possible for the 
Mexican Government to put up two 
laboratory buildings. They are there 
now. After they had been up, our coun- 
try decided that it was too dangerous to 
deal with this virus in Mexico under 
joint control. The Mexican Govern- 
ment decided that even with the labora- 
tories it was too risky for them to keep 
the live virus there for experimentation. 

We are carrying dn research with 
three foreign countries under coopera- 
tive agreements now. Those countries 
have been carrying on research for more 
than 25 years and do not have the an- 
swer. A few years ago Dr. Simms, who 
heads the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
had a man come to him from one of the 
foreign countries, after the war. This is 
borne out by the testimony before our 
committee. He came to him with a vac- 
cine, and this man had sworn statements 
to the effect that it was a cure for the 
foot-and-mouth disease. Dr. Simms 
told him that if he would put up $500 
a man they would get one of the uni- 
versities to test it. That shows what his 
interest in it was. I never have under- 
stood it. Dr. Simms is a good man, but 
that was his answer, that if the man 
would put up the expense we would test 
it for him. 

This Congress passed a bill author- 
izing a laboratory on an island off the 
coast. When that happened we had 
folks who could see the benefit of spend- 
ing $30,000,000 in their area and we had 
folks that wanted the laboratory out in 
Washington, the area of our good friend. 
Lots of folks are for spending $30,000,- 
000 in their area. We had folks from 
Rhode Island who wanted it to be spent 
there. But, we had a vast majority of 
the people who did not want this labora- 
tory out on Prudence Island, which is 
off the coast of Rhode Island. Let me 
describe Prudence Island to you. Pru- 
dence Island was only partially under 
the control, or would be under the con- 
trol, of the Department of Agriculture. 
Part of it was under the control of the 
Navy. The remainder was owned by 
people who had their summer homes out 
there with their pets and all of that. 
Let me tell you that there has not been 
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a person who has been before our com- 
mittee yet who can tell you how this 
disease is communicated. It broke out 
in Canada, thousands of miles from any 
known place where they had the disease. 
When the outbreak of the disease oc- 
curred in Mexico, the cattlemen of the 
United States insisted on keeping out of 
this country cattle that were 300 miles 
from any known infection, and we kept 
them out because it was so dangerous. 
In England, and in every country where 
people have experimented with it, it has 
broken out from time to time. In Eng- 
land, it broke out in every county that 
adjoined the coast line when they were 
carrying on research on a ship out at 
sea. This is not a case of ignoring re- 
search. We are carrying it on now in 
three countries, and we are putting up 
part of the money. They have the dis- 
ease there. There is no reason why we 
cannot carry it on with those countries. 
Dr. Simms, no later than 1946, the head 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, testi- 
fied before the congressional commit- 
tee that it was considered too dangerous 
to the livestock of the United States to 
bring the live virus into this country. 
As late as the spring of 1948, he was 
unable to testify to the fact that there 
would be no danger to the livestock of 
this country through the introduction of 
the virus into this country. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I do not 
want the gentleman to leave the im- 
pression that the virus was escaping 
from the laboratories in England. The 
scientists there will tell you that there 
is not a single case known where the 
virus escaped or came from that labora- 
tory. The outbreak in England and 
other countries came from bringing in 
fresh meat from countries that have the 
disease, and bringing in the virus in the 
bone marrow, but there is not a single 
case of the virus having escaped from the 
laboratories. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I have not said it 
came from the laboratory. You said it 
came from the meat. The scientists 
cannot tell us where it came from. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. That is 
right. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I have never found 
anybody who could tell how they get it. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Bless your 
heart, that has been established by scien- 
tists. They have isolated the virus and 
they know that it comes from the bone 
marrow. 

Mr.WHITTEN. Certainly it can come 
from the bone marrow, but they do not 
know that that is the only place that it 
comes from, 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Yes; but 
they know that it does come from the 
bone marrow—from the meat. 

Mr. I do not question 
that, but where did the outbreak come 
from in Canada, do you suppose? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. A German 
came over to Canada who was working 
with a herd that had hoof-and-mouth 
disease on his clothes and he carried it 
into Canada. 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is the best 
guess, is it not? 
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Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. That is an 
accurate statement, I am sure. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. What has the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or the State De- 
partment or the Department of Com- 
merce done about keeping this bone 
meal from foreign countries which con- 
tains the anthrax germs, for instance, 
out of our country? Certainly, we should 
put an embargo against that kind of 
import, or at least it should be proven 
that they have been subject to sufficient 
heat to kill the anthrax germs. What 
has the State Department done? 

Mr. WHITTEN. It has always been 
difficult for my friend the gentleman 
from Iowa to start an argument with me. 
Iam agreeing with him, and I am agree- 
ing with my friend the gentleman from 
Nebraska. We need to carry on this 
research. I am saying I, personally, in 
view of all the evidence, am not going 
to be a party to bringing this virus close 
to the shores of the United States of 
America. If the Department of Agricul- 
ture or any other department wants to 
carry on this research, I say we are doing 
it with three foreign countries. Mexico 
is willing to do it. We are doing it now. 
Give them an island far enough out to 
sea to be reasonably safe. The minute 
you say put it out that far, then they 
lose interest in it. They want it where 
they can spend their nights, actually in 
New York, on Long Island, or some place 
like that, or in the very delightful State 
of my friend the gentleman from Wash- 
ington. Put it far enough out to sea 
where the birds will not bring in the 
virus. They testified that so far as they 
know, the birds may be the means of 
communicating this disease. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. I think it should be in 
the minds of everyone here that, if this 
disease gets into our wildlife, to the 
cloven hoofed animals of the upper 
region, it can be very serious because the 
disease can then live forever there be- 
cause it will get the mountain goats that 
are susceptible to it and the elk and deer 
and other animals, and they will either 
have to be vaccinated or shot. 

Mr. WHITTEN. If perchance we 
should have in the future a war, if this 
laboratory with infected animals which 
we had taken the utmost care to close 
up in an airtight space, if perchance 
some bomb would hit it and throw it up 
into the air with parts of these animals, 
where birds or others going from the 
island to the mainland would come in 
contact with it, if perchance there was 
another fellow who worked there who 
got it on his clothes, in spite of all pre- 
cautions—I am a lawyer and I have tried 
a whole lot of lawsuits where there were 
supposed to be precautions taken, but 
the human element enters into it, and 
you cannot be a hundred percent per- 
fect. Suppose one of those got into the 
mainland. They say we do not grow 
any beef cattle in and around New York. 
It has many dairy cows and is one of the 
largest producers of milk in the country. 
I am not going to be a party to it. If 
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the Congress wants to do it, they can 
take the responsibility. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Of course, 
the gentleman knows that every large 
medical center and university experi- 
ments with live human virus on the 
doorsteps of millions of people in the 
cities. That virus does not escape nor 
will it escape from the laboratory if 
properly handled. The dairy which ob- 
jected so strenuously several years ago 
have since removed their objections. I 
have a letter from them saying so. 

Mr. Let me read you 
from a letter from Mr. G. A. Bowling, of 
Port Chester, N. Y.: 

At the present time an effort is being made 
by one or two farm journals to stampede this 
country into the construction of a labora- 
tory because of the outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease in Canada. As chairman of 
the foot-and-mouth disease committee of 
the Purebred Dairy Cattle Association, which 
represents the five major breeds of dairy 
cattle, I want to again express opposition to 
the establishment of a laboratory where the 
live virus would be introduced, because I 
believe it would be a very great danger to 
our livestock and our national food supply. 

All of the propaganda and generali- 
zations in the. Farm Journal and Country 
Gentleman were presented to both the House 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropria- 
tions and to the Senate Finance Committee 
at Washington before the Congress finally 
turned down the requests for appropriations. 


But I am saying if you will get an 
island far enough from our own country 
where it is safe, insofar as you can make 
it, I would not be opposed to carrying it 
on there. On the other hand, we are 
now carrying on research with three for- 
eign countries. Our people are there. 
Their people are there. They have be- 
hind it 25 years’ experience in trying to 
find the answer. I say that possibly that 
is the best way to do it. But I am still 
willing to go along if you will put this 
on an island way out at sea, so that you 
know you have got it where it will not be 
spread to our mainland. But until you 
do, you will have to put up the money 
and not me. 

Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. LOVRE. It is agreed that a short 
time ago $500,000 was appropriated in 
order to find a site and also prepare 
plans and specifications? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Yes. 

Mr. LOVRE. Of that amount about 
$50,000 has been expended, leaving 
$450,900? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is right. 

Mr. LOVRE. Would the gentleman be 
in accord with a resolution that I have 
introduced, stating in substance that it 
is the sense of the Congress that the 
Secretary of Agriculture should proceed 
to look further if he can find a site that 
meets with the approval of the Appro- 
priations Committee and come up with 
such a site for your approval? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would, with the ap- 
proval of the Congress. I am not trying 
to dictate. Iam not a seer with regard 
to these things, but I have been told a 
lot by the folks who are supposed to 
know. We say the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry will take proper precautions. 
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Let me say this to you. They selected 
and approved an island just off of our 
coast. It is an island that they have 
just a little part of. The Navy has the 
rest of it, and there are people who have 
summer homes on part of it. Those peo- 
ple have pets. That is what the Bureau 
of Animal Industry selected and ap- 
proved. If that is a sample of how much 
caution they will exercise, I doubt the 
wisdom of putting my good friends who 
are veterinarians in charge of this right 
off of our own shores, 

Mr. LOVRE. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. LOVRE. Would the gentleman 
be in favor of such a resolution? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would. I am not 
trying to say that it has to be subject to 
the approval of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Make it subject to approval of 
the proper committees of Congress, but 
somebody had better check it up, because 
they selected one island, not because of 
its safety but because of its close prox- 
imity of living on the mainland. 

Mr. LOVRE. But under the present 
authorization that direction must be 
given by the Department of State; is not 
that correct? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Probably so. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN, I yield. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I think the gentleman 
knows that the Committee on Agricul- 
ture has had this matter under consid- 
eration for a long time; in fact they 
have a subcommittee that has been down 
to Mexico several times. We are keep- 
ing in very close touch with the entire 
situation. We had a committee meet- 
ing this morning, and it is my under- 
standing that next week the committee 
is to be brought up to date on all ques- 
tions regarding the establishment of this 
laboratory and to bring up the discus- 
sions as of today as to the progress of 
the disease in Canada and other places. 
So I want to advise the House that the 
matter is being given every considera- 
tion, and if supplemental legislation is 
necessary I feel sure the Committee on 
Agriculture will present it in due course, 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I just hope 
that the gentleman and his committee 
will not stand in the way of continued 
research. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I make no confession 
of having stood in the way of research 
on this disease. We have authorized 
and provided funds for this research, 
all that was requested. It is going on 
now. It is a matter of location, so far 
as our own laboratory is concerned. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. We spent 
$223,000 last year for this work in Eng- 
land, France, and Belgium. 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is right. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. For the 


carrying on of experimental work, but it 
is very difficult working under those con- 
ditions—conditions which are not stable 
as we know it in this country. There was 
an outbreak of rinderpest last fall, a very 
contagious and fatal disease of cattle. 
Our scientists worked on it day and night 
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and in 4 months’ time were able to 
find the cause and cure; and we can 
do that for foot-and-mouth disease if 
our scientists are given a chance to work 
on it in this country instead of in Eng- 
land, Switzerland, Belgium, Mexico, and 
other places. 

Mr. WHITTEN. We have the Virgin 
Islands; we have Guam; we can select 
a place far offshore and make arrange- 
ments for this work. I say select a place 
that is far away from the mainland, and 
if you do that you will see the interest on 
the boys in the Department of Agricul- 
ture vanish just like that. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. I think research is nec- 
essary. We have talked a lot about the 
long-range solution of this thing, but I 
would like to know what is being done to 
stop the importation of bone meal and 
such substances from foreign countries 
which, without doubt, contain the germ, 
and other germs also that are being im- 
ported. Cannot the Congress do some- 
thing to direct the Department of Agri- 
culture or the State Department to stop 
that kind of importation? Can we not 
do that now? 

Mr. WHITTEN. So far as I know the 
Department of Agriculture has no con- 
trol over such things. 

Mr. JENSEN. But they can make 
recommendations to the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I will be glad to join 
the gentleman to try to get something 
done about it. 

Mr. JENSEN. I certainly will join 
with the gentleman in trying to get some- 
thing done, because this is important 
business, this is vital business, vital to 
the whole economy of the country. 

Mr. WHITTEN. It certainly is, and 
something should be done about it. 

Mr. JENSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITTEN. But because of its 
Seriousness we should not lose our heads 
and invite it to wreck us earlier. Now, 
because of its seriousness, let us play 
safe; let us place this laboratory far 
away from the mainland. There will 
still be opportunity for those in the De- 
partment of Agriculture who want to 
retire from active duty to devote them- 
selves to it outside of the United States 
the same as they could on the mainland 
and try to work out the solution. If this 
thing is so serious, let us put it where it 
can do us the least harm. 

Mr, MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield further 
I call his attention to the fact that we 
have had other outbreaks in this coun- 
try; in 1929 we had one in California; 
another in 1914 and another in 1870. 
So it is not as though the disease had 
never visited this country. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The fact of these 
previous outbreaks merely strengthens 
my opposition to having such a labora- 
tory established over here close enough 
to give us new outbreaks. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count, [After counting.] One hun- 
dred and thirty-three Members are 
present, a quorum. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, TrTLE I—ReEG- 
ULAR ACTIVITIES, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 
Acr (RMA—Trrrx II) 

To enable the Secretary to improve and 
develop, independently or through coopera- 
tion among Federal and State agencies, and 
others, a sound and efficient system for the 
distribution and marketing of agricultural 
products under the provisions of titles II 
and III of the act of August 14, 1946, as 
amended (7 U. S. C. 1621-1629), and for the 
expenses of any advisory committees estab- 
lished as provided in title III of said act 
to assist in effectuating the research and 
service work of the Department, $5,250,000: 
Provided, That not less than $600,000 of this 
amount shall be available for contracts in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
205 of said act: Provided further, That the 
Secretary may make available to any bureau, 
Office, or agency of the Department such 
amounts from this appropriation as may be 
nece: to carry out the functions for 
which it is made (but amounts made avail- 
able to the Office of the Secretary, Office of 
the Solicitor, and Office of Information, shall 
not exceed those which the Bureau of the 
Budget, after a hearing thereon with repre- 
sentatives of the Department, shall deter- 
mine), and any such amounts shall be in 
addition to amounts transferred or other- 
wise made available to other appropriation 
items of the Department: Provided further, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be 
available for work relating to fish or shell- 
fish or any product thereof, except for the 
support of equitable transportation rates 
before Federal agencies concerned with such 
rates and for development of foreign markets. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Taner: On page 
2, line 13, strike out “$5,250,000” and insert 
“$4,972,000.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, on every 
bill that has come before the Congress so 
far, except where there were certain ab- 
solutely fixed items that had to be taken 
care of in the way of obligations of the 
Government, the appropriations have 
been held to last year’s figure or to a 
lower figure. 

This particular item has been in- 
creased by $278,000 and I offer this 
amendment to reduce the amount car- 
ried down to $4,972,000, the same figure 
they had last year. 

Now, you cannot tell me that any out- 
fit with an appropriation of practically 
$5,000,000 cannot absorb any activity of 
a legitimate character that may arise as 
a result of changed conditions. It would 
seem to me beyond any question that 
this amendment should be adopted and 
that we should reduce this down to last 
year’s figure. 

It is stated in the report that the 
amount recommended will provide addi- 
tional funds to study transportation costs 
and rates and methods of maintaining 
the quality of farm products as they pass 
through marketing channels and a 
means of improving efficiency of market 
site structures and facilities. We have 
had this outfit going a long, long time. 
What they have done in the past along 
the lines indicated here they certainly 
could do in the days to come by stepping 
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up their own efforts a little bit and keep- 
ing expenses down. 

I have never had so many letters in my 
life from farm organizations as I have 
had in the last 2 or 3 weeks, as well as 
from representatives of farmers. They 
are terribly worried about the activities 
of the Department of Agriculture and 
they feel that it is absolutely necessary 
that we reduce this appropriation bill 
and get it down to a point where it will 
bear something of a similar relation to 
the bills that have been passed before. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the House 
of Representatives will be prepared to 
reduce things down to a point where it 
has been before, or a little lower, and 
that we will be able to save some money 
as a result of reduction of the estimates 
carried in this bill. I hope that this 
amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this over-all bill, as I 
say, in spite of the fact that it is 32 per- 
cent below 1940, has been reduced about 
$24,000,000, because of the drastic situa- 
tion with which we are faced moneywise 
in this country. But, when it comes to 
research, there is not enough attention 
paid to it in this bill now. Research gave 
us hybrid corn, and what that has meant 
to this country is hard to say. Did you 
know that under the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1947, which passed this 
Congress overwhelmingly, that they au- 
thorized $20,000,000 for this item this 
year? This Congress has held the pro- 
gram down to a figure that is in the bill, 
about one-fourth of that which was au- 
thorized and which you affirmed when 
you passed this bill. We had many peo- 
ple come before our committee trying to 
increase the amount of money for re- 
search and they made a good case. We 
need research as much perhaps, as any- 
thing in the world. You know, when this 
country was settled we had no poisoned 
soil. You could plant anything any- 
where in its climate, and it would grow. 
Now we have thousands and thousands 
of acres where you cannot plant tobacco, 
because the soil is diseased. We have 
other areas where you cannot plant fruit 
trees. We have still other areas where 
you cannot plant anything that is native 
to the area, because the soil is diseased. 
We lose a hundred million dollars a year 
in tobacco, more than $20,000,000 in 
taxes, because of the black shank and 
other diseases which has infected the 
soil. The cotton farmers today lose 
about a billion dollars a year because of 
the pink boll worm and other insects and 
the consumer pays more for the com- 
modities. Did you know that in the re- 
cent year the Department of Agriculture 
was responsible for making penicillin 
cheap to where anybody could buy it; 
about 32 cents a dose? They were re- 
sponsible for the discovery of rutin; were 
largely responsible for dextron, the sub- 
stitute for blood plasma. Did you know 
that this year the Department of De- 
fense has purchased enough elastic 
bandages, which the Department of 
Agriculture discovered, made from cot- 
ton which can be wrapped around ones 
elbow, without having to rubberize it, to 
Save $5,000,000 on that one order alone? 
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Take the Marketing News Service all 
over the country, and the great wealth 
of information which they give out so 
that the farmers can carry their cattle 
and their other farm products to market 
in an orderly way, so that it will not be 
glutted one day and kept empty the next, 
with a saving to the farmers of millions 
of dollars, and it has saved the producer 
millions of dollars too in reduced prices. 
I am saying that it is most unwise, in my 
judgment, to reduce this amount, which 
is about 28 percent of that which is fixed 
in the Research and Marketing Act un- 
der which this item appears. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Will 
the gentleman tell us what the extra 
amount over last year will be used for, 
that is, $278,000? 

Mr. WHITTEN. They will largely be 
used to develop a moisture tester for 
corn and grain and work on comparative 
advantages in storing grain at various 
points in the marketing channels, and 
on the efficient handling of perishable 
fruits and vegetables and animal prod- 
ucts in retail stores. About 40 percent 
of the total farm production in food is 
lost between the farmer and the con- 
sumer. Of course, the producer pays 
part of that loss and the consumer pays 
for the balance. I guess the consumer 
pays all of it, in a way. So it is trying 
to hit those places where the waste is 
the greatest now. We have to try con- 
stantly to prevent this wastage. 

We talk about the high cost of food 
here in Washington. You read in the 
paper the other day that they have 
granted the twelfth freight rate increase 
since the war. With the other elements 
of cost, the consumer’s dollar does not 
go far. It is more and more imperative 
that we do not grow food and then have 
it decay and spoil. The little money 
spent here is among the best investments 
you can make as a Nation. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. This*happens to be an 
item in which I am interested. Of course, 
we allowed this amount, which will pro- 
vide additional funds to study transpor- 
tation costs and rates, methods of main- 
taining the quality of farm products as 
they pass through the marketing chan- 
nels; and the means of improving the 
efficiency of market sites, structures, and 
facilities. There is something in that 
which vitally affects my growers, who 
have had a 70 percent freight increase 
since World War II ended. We have al- 
ready priced ourselves out of the market 
so far as shipping our wheat east is con- 
cerned, because of high freight rates. 
Right now our great fruit industry in the 
whole Pacific coast faces the possibility 
of increased rates and, because of freight 
trates, being priced out of the eastern 
market. It is about time that somebody 
did something about the variance be- 
tween what the farmer gets and what the 
consumer pays. 
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Mr. WHITTEN. I glory in the desire 
of my distinguished friend from New 
York to reduce expenditures, but I do 
differ with him as to the place where he 
tries to do it. I think it would be penny- 
wise and pound-foolish to cut here. I 
hope the amendment is defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Taser) there 
were—ayes 45, noes 45. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH ADMINISTRATION 
Office of Administrator 

For necessary expenses of the Office of Ad- 
ministrator, including travel and subsistence 
expense of advisory committees authorized 
by title III of the act of August 14, 1946 (7 
U. S. C. 1628-1629), and the maintenance, 
operation, and furnishing of facilities and 
services at the Agricultural Research Center, 
$581,000: Provided, That the appropriation 
current at the time services are rendered 
may be reimbursed (by advance credits or 
reimbursements based on estimated or actual 
charges) from applicable appropriations, to 
cover the charges, including handling and 
other related services, for equipment rentals 
(including depreciation, maintenance, and 
repairs); for services, supplies, equipment, 
and material furnished: Provided jurther, 
That of the several appropriations of the 
Agricultural Research Administration, not 
to exceed $15,000 shall be available for em- 
ployment pursuant to the second sentence 
of section 706 (a) of the Organic Act of 1944 
(5 U. S. C. 574), as amended by section 15 
of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a): 
Provided further, That the several appro- 
priations of the Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration shall be available for the con- 
struction, alteration, and repair of build- 
ings and improvements: Provided, however, 
That unless otherwise provided, the cost of 
constructing any one building (excepting 
headhouses connecting greenhouses and ex- 
perimental farm houses) shall not exceed 
$5,000, the total amount for construction of 
buildings costing more than $2,500 each shall 
be within the limits of the estimate sub- 
mitted and approved therefor, and the cost 
of altering any one building during the fiscal 
year shall not exceed $2,500 or 2 percent of 
the cost of the building as Certified by the 
Research Administrator, whichever is greater, 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have just received a 
telegram that expresses the almost unan- 
imous sentiment of 7,050 farmers. Most 
of them come from two counties which 
I have had the honor to represent these 
many years. 

I think you are all aware of the fact 
that the dairy business—and these are 
mostly dairy farmers—is having its trou- 
bles as far as labor is concerned. Itisa 
most exacting business, as you who are 
familiar with the dairy business know. 
It is one of the things you cannot neglect. 
The cattle have to be milked and the 
milk has to be processed. They have to 
have labor, dependable labor, stable 
labor, well-paid labor. 

They cannot be running around the 
country, taking trips in automobiles. 
They have to be at home supervising the 
dairies. This is quite a remarkable tele- 
gram. I am very proud of it because I 
have tried for many years now to vote 
for economy in government, and have 
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tried to put our country on a sound basis. 
Here is the telegram, which is addressed 
to me: 
: BuFrraLo, N. Y., April 29, 1952. 
Representative DANIEL REED, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

At a meeting held April 25, 1952, the di- 
rectors of district 1 of the New York State 
Farm Bureau Federation comprising the 
counties of Erie, Cattaraugus, and Chau- 
tauqua, and representing a combined mem- 
bership of 7,050 farmers, voted unanimously 
to support the recommendation of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation urging an over- 
all reduction of $10,000,000,000 in the 1953 
Federal budget, including a reduction of 
$200,700,000 in the budget of United States 
agriculture. 

The directors of district 1, New York State 
Farm Bureau Federation, urge you to support 
any and all efforts to bring about a balanced 
budget. 

We believe this action is vital for the wel- 
fare of the country. 

T. A. WINKEY, 
Erie County. 
RAYMOND HUGHES, 
Chautauqua County. 
GLENN WIDGER, 
Cattaraugus County. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I know how much 
trouble my friend, the gentleman from 
New York, has on this matter of raising 
taxes to pay the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment at this time. But, I think I 
should point out here the record before 
our committee last year was that the 
Farm Bureau represented through its 
leadership that they spoke for 100,000 
farmers. Their record this year shows 
that they voted through their board of 
directors by a majority of 1 last year 
and took the position which was pre- 
sented to us as being the feeling of the 
Farm Bureau. I was born and raised 
among farmers. If there has ever been 
a man who could speak for more than 
two or three hundred of them, I never 
have seen him. They are the most in- 
dependent group of any and I am proud 
that is true. When it comes to one indi- 
vidual, or any four or five individuals 
saying they speak for seven or eight 
thousand farmers, and I know my friend, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ReErp] did not say he did because he said 
that this man purported to speak for 
that many farmers, I just do not be- 
lieve that there is anybody who can 
speak for that many farmers. There is 
a real interest in agriculture in this 
country. We are all dependent upon it. 
Nobody wants to get any more than his 
fair break in this world of ours, but we 
all need to give a fair break to the soil 
and the natural resources of this Nation. 
I am not trying to take issue with my 
friend. He is right in trying to hold 
down the expenses. But, I have tried 
to show earlier that the appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture, and 
I do not know whether my friend heard 
it or not, are down 32 percent since 1940. 
All other departments, excluding na- 
tional defense, excluding the payment 
on the public debt, are up 360 percent 
above 1940. So, I think our committee 
and the Congress have done a pretty 
good job of holding down the expenses 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. REED of New York. The gentle- 
man mentioned that he was brought up 
onafarm. I was brought up on a farm, 
I have lived on a farm, and worked on 
a farm most of the time. I worked on 
the farm up to about the time I was 30 
years of age. Even when I started prac- 
ticing law, I worked on the farm. I 
know something about the dairy busi- 
ness. What I am trying to bring out is 
this. We are in a period of inflation. 
It is a creeping inflation, like a paralysis. 
It is getting very difficult, as the gentle- 
man knows now, to raise taxes to pay 
the expenses of the Government, and if 
we cannot do it and balance the budget, 
we are going to have more inflation, 
which is going to make it difficult for 
agriculture, and very difficult for them, 
what with wages going up and prices 
going up, and everything that they use 
going up. The farmers know this. They 
realize all this, at least it has not been 
my fault if they do not realize the con- 
dition the country is in. I am trying to 
tell them. They want to cooperate, and 
I think we should be encouraging them 


- when they ask us to reduce an item here, 


which would mean a saving of $200,000,- 
000 or more. 

Mr. WHITTEN. But, what they 
probably do not realize, and that is not 
what I am saying they do not realize, is 
that Agriculture is down 32 percent. The 
Department of Commerce is up 900 per- 
cent. I mean they probably figure that 
we ought to take the money out of these 
things that have gone up. As I was say- 
ing, the Department of Commerce is up 
900 percent; Interior Department, 183 
percent; Justice Department, 264 per- 
cent; Labor, 1,000 percent; Post Office 
Department, 266 percent; the State De- 
partment, 1,380 percent; Treasury, 744 
percent. So, I am agreeing with the 
gentleman that we ought to cut down, 
but to reduce the amount of food avail- 
able is not going to reduce the price, 
and we all agree that the production of 
food is highly essential. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I want to 
back up what the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi said relative to one point. Of 
course, I am not criticising the other 
things you mentioned, but it is a fact, 
after all, that the telegram which the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. REED] 
just read to us represents the direct 
opinion of a very small group of men, 
possibly seven or eight of the board of 
directors, and I do not think, personally, 
they can actually and honestly say that 
they represent or know the opinions of 
7,050 men that the telegram says that 


they do represent. I think it is open to 


severe criticism as to any group making 
such representations. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, 

Mr. WIER. I also want to reiterate 
what my colleague from Minnesota says. 
Representing some rural counties, I want 
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to assure the House that the Farm Bu- 
reau does not speak for all the farmers 
in mz district or in many parts of Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I might add, if we are 
going to legislate by telegram, I have a 
stack about waist high in my office from 
farm bureau members, differing with 
their leaders. But that is not conclusive, 
either. We should decide this thing on 
the information that is before us, and 
perhaps we react too much to telegrams 
on occasion anyway. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. In line with the 
telegram just read by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. REED] and not 
taking issue with whether or not the 
leaders speak for the farmers, do you 
not believe that the farmers as Amer- 
icans are greatly concerned with the cost 


of government, and feel that they, in 


keeping with their economy, want to do 
their part in reducing the cost of gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. WHITTEN. They are one of the 
most patriotic groups. There are many 
farmers who think we ought to cut Agri- 
culture. They are just like the people 
who allowed 200,000,000 acres of our 
land to wash out to sea. They are 
shortsighted, in my opinion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O'TOOLE: Page 
4, lines 11 through 14, strike out the words 
“and for the collection and publication of 
statistics of peanuts as provided by the act 
approved June 24, 1936, as amended May 
12, 1938 (7 U. S. C. 951-957), $3,058,000" and 
insert in lieu thereof “$2,000,000.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order on the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment that it comes too 
late. The Clerk had already started to 
read the next paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ForanpD). 
Chair is prepared to rule. 

The amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. O’Tootz] 
is at page 4. The Clerk has read down 
to and including line 3 on page 6. The 
amendment comes too late. The Chair 
sustains the point of order. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the Clerk is not 
reading word by word. I demand that 
the bill be read word by word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Animal research: For animal husbandry 
investigations; investigations of diseases of 
animals and of tuberculin, serums, antitox- 
ins, and analogous products; and cooperation 
in the administration of regulations for the 
improvement of poultry, poultry products, 
and hatcheries, as authorized by law (7 
U. S. C. 429), $3,681,000. 


The 
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Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MILLER of Ne- 
braska: Page 9, after line 13 insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Research Laboratory: For establishment 
of a research laboratory, including acqui- 
sition of necessary land and the preparation 
of plans and specifications for, and con- 
struction of, laboratory buildings and re- 
lated facilities for research and study of 
foot-and-mouth disease and other animal 
diseases, in accordance with the act of April 
24, 1948 (Public Law 496, 80th Cong.), $24,- 
500,000, to remain available until expended.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. M.. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that the amend- 
ment cortains legislation in that the 
last clause directs that the money “re- 
main available until expended.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Nebraska desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I do, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentlemai. briefly. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I maintain that the amendment is 
in order because the Eightieth Congress 
passed Public Law 496 providing for the 
laboratory. It is not new legislation; it 
merely implements legislation Congress 
has already passed. I am merely trying 
to implement that legislation by an ap- 
propriation which was authorized at that 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not 
been able to find in Public Law 496 any 
authority that the funds shall remain 
available until expended. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. If the 
Chair please, Public Law 496 of the 
Eightieth Congress is the law that this 
Congress passed authorizing the con- 
struction of this laboratory. Iam mere- 
ly providing funds to implement a law 
that has already been passed by Con- 
gress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
within his rights in offerinc such an 
amendment with the exception of the 
fact that the gentleman’s amendment 
contains a clause stating that the funds 
shall remain available until expended. 
That is new legislation. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I concede 
the point of order, Mr. Chairman, and 
submit the amendment minus the last 
clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
concedes the point of order. The point 
of order is sustained. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MILLER of Ne- 
braska: Page 9, after line 13 insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Research, laboratory: For establishment 
of a research laboratory, including acquisi- 
tion of necessary land and the preparation 
of plans and specifications for, and construc- 
tion of, laboratory buildings and related fa- 
cilities for research and study of foot-and- 
mouth disease and other animal diseases in 
accordance with the act of April 24, 1948 
(Public Law 496, 80th Cong.), $24,500,000.” 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I merely wish to point out, as I did 
when we were in general debate, that 


Mr. Chair- 
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Public Law 496, second session, Eightieth 
Congress, provided for a research labora- 
tory and also provided for some $25,- 
000,000. We appropriated at that time 
$500,000 of which about $450,000 remains 
unexpended. 

I would also point out that when we 
were in general debate the chairman of 
the subcommittee and others were con- 
cerned about the virus being on the 
mainland. May I say to the gentleman 
that Public Law 496 provides that no 
live virus may be introduced into this 
country at all. That is part of the law 
now. The amendment I am offering 
does not change the law as passed. Per- 
sonally, I would have no objection to the 
laboratory being on the mainland. 

There is a good deal of false informa- 
tion about how dangerous this is, be- 
cause, as I pointed out previously, the 
medical schools of this country experi- 
ment-with live human virus of the most 
virulent type in the medical schools and 
research laboratories of the country. 
The human viruses do not escape. 

I would point out that there has been 
a foot-and-mouth disease outbreak last 
week in England, but you cannot attrib- 
ute that to the laboratory which is just 
outside of London. I was in that lab- 
oratory not long ago and the scientist 
in charge told me that there are cattle 
grazing around the laboratory, that to 
their knowledge there has not been a 
single known case of foot-and-mouth 
disease in England because of the lab- 
oratory being situated just outside of 
London. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that I am fully cognizant of the 
importance of the control of foot-and- 
mouth disease and I am sympathetic 
with the gentleman’s effort. I want to 
relate some information that came to 
me from a gentleman who will soon be- 
come State veterinarian in my State and 
who has been on duty in Mexico in an 
effort to control the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. This statement did not come from 
him directly but from an authoritative 
source. It was his contention that the 
laboratory we have in Mexico that has 
been used in conjunction with the con- 
trol of this disease is adequate for the 
purpose and only needs to be imple- 
mented and in his opinion would be bet- 
ter than building another laboratery. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think 
that should be considered, but I under- 
stand the State Department and the 
Bureau of Animal Industry are expe- 
riencing some difficulties in dealing with 
the Mexican Government in handling 
the laboratory. The same is true of 
the laboratories elsewhere. We are 
spending $223,000 in England, France, 
and Belgium in connection with those 
laboratories each year. The conditions 
in Europe and Mexico are unstable. 
What this Congress ought to do is to 
authorize a laboratory in this country. 
I am convinced that if our own Amer- 
ican scientists under the full power we 
would give them with this legislation 
could get under way and discover not 
only the cause but the cure for foot- 
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and-mouth disease and find a way to 
prevent foot-and-mouth disease just as 
we did the rinderpest during World 
War II. . 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. May I inquire if the 
gentleman is familiar with the legisla- 
tion pending in the Senate at the pres- 
ent time for the establishment of a 
laboratory which he seeks to establish? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The Sen- 
ate passed the same bill that we passed, 
known as Public Law 496, authorizing 
a laboratory and providing $25,000,000. 
All my amendment does is to implement 
that legislation. 

Mr. BAILEY. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska that the State 
secretary of our Farm Bureau commu- 
nicated with me this morning and ad- 
vises me of the interest of the many 
farm bureaus and the farmers of West 
Virginia in the establishment of this 
laboratory. I think his amendment is 
a move in the right direction. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I thank 
the gentleman. I have also heard from 
three farm organizations. They have 
sent me resolutions saying they wanted 
the foot-and-mouth-disease laboratory. 
Some are apprehensive about it being on 
the mainland. Personally I would like 
to have it on an island, and that is 
what it provides for by the law passed 
in the Eightieth Congress, and that is 
what my amendment will do. The 
chairman of the committee said he 
wanted to have the laboratory, so let 
us authorize the thing, get it started, 
and control this dangerous disease. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER] because at 
the present time we face a very serious 
situation insofar as the foot-and-mouth 
disease is concerned along the Montana- 
North Dakota-Canadian border. My 
colleague the gentleman from Montana 
(Mr. D'EwarT] and I have gone into this 
matter in great detail, and we are very 
cognizant of the dangers which affect 
not only American cattle in that par- 
ticular area but how it may affect other 
parts of the country as well. 

I realize there has been a great deal 
of consideration given to the outbreak 
of aftosa in Mexico and that this country 
has spent hundreds of millions of dollars 
in an attempt to eradicate the disease 
down there. From what information I 
have, it appears that a good job has been 
done; but within the past 3 months out- 
breaks have occurred in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, across the border from 
Montana, and up to the present time 
eradication has not been accomplished. 
As a matter of fact, just yesterday it was 
brought out that the disease had once 
again broken out in Alberta, and, accord- 
ing to the AP news reports today, a large 
herd of cattle in that Canadian province 
will have to be destroyed because of the 
evidence found there of foot-and-mouth 


My colleague the gentleman from 
Montana (Mr. D’Ewart] and I have dis- 
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cussed with our people back home the 
possibility of making use of the world- 
renowned Public Health Laboratory at 
Hamilton, Mont., where outstanding 
work has been done in the control of 
typhus, yellow fever, cholera, Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever, and other dis- 
eases scourging mankind and animals as 
well. I hope that this amendment is 
adopted because it is a step in the right 
direction, and we have to wake up to the 
fact that as far as the foot-and-mouth 
disease is concerned, if we do not stop 
it at the source, it is going to cost us 
hundreds of millions, perhaps billions, of 
dollars before it can be done away with. 

Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Montana. 

Mr. D'EWART. The gentleman men- 
tioned the laboratory at Hamilton, Mont. 
Elaborate precautions would have to be 
made if it were used. However, it has 
the facilities, perhaps with some enlarge- 
ment, to do the research and to produce 
the vaccine that is necessary. The peo- 
ple of Hamilton have suggested the Gov- 
ernment might consider enlarging the 
present facility, where there are such 
able men, and where other kinds of vac- 
cine have been worked out, and where 
vaccines were made in the last war for 
use all over the world. The threat of 
foot-and-mouth disease is very real to 
us in Montana. Only last week there 
was a new outbreak 50 miles north of us. 
We have been very fortunate to date, 
but we cannot rely on good fortune. 
Border inspections are not enough. We 
are confident American science can con- 
quer foot-and-mouth disease. What we 
need now, before a greater emergency 
is upon us, is a proper laboratory for 
research on foot-and-mouth disease here 
in America. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank my col- 
league the gentleman from Montana and 
say that I agree wholeheartedly with 
what he has had to say. I know he has 
done a great deal of work on this par- 
ticular subject. This does not affect the 
State of Montana alone because it can 
spread and it can cause a great deal of 
damage, as it did early in the century 
in the State of California, where, I un- 
derstand, something in excess of $100,- 
009,000 in losses was incurred. 

As I recall the law passed in 1949, 
there is authorization for a research lab- 
oratory to conduct research into the 
foot-and-mouth disease. If my mem- 
ory serves me correctly, something like 
$450,000 is still available of a $500,000 
appropriation at that time. 

I think this is a very, very serious 
proposition, and I sincerely hope this 
committee will accept this amendment 
because it means a great deal to all of 
us throughout the United States. I 
must repeat, it does not affect just the 
State of Montana alone, but that is 
where the immediate danger is at the 
present time. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr.H.CARL ANDERSEN. This prob- 
lem is a very serious one, in fact, so 
serious that I, as a member of this sub- 
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committee, intend to vote for the amend- 
ment even though it means the expen- 
diture of quite a bit of money, because 
I do not care to put upon my shoulders 
the responsibility for not doing anything 
that might be done to keep this dread 
disease out of the cattle herds of this 
country. The risk is too great. But I 
do want the gentleman to understand 
that this subcommittee never had 
brought before us a definite location. 
We have always been in favor of such a 
laboratory, but it is not our fault that 
we have not brought it before the Con- 
gress. There was no request in the 
budget this year for it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I appreciate what 
the gentleman has said. I am certainly 
glad he is going to support the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the report on the pend- 
ing bill—Report No. 1673, Eighty-second 
Congress, second session—contains the 
following statement: 

The announced purpose of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement which was ratified 
by the United States Senate on June 13, 
1949, was to introduce an element of stability 
in the world wheat trade by assuring sup- 
plies of wheat to importing countries and 
markets for wheat to exporting countries 
at equitable and stable prices. This com- 
mittee doubts the latter statement. In the 
opinion of this committee this is a part of 
the Nation’s foreign policy and, since it does 
not represent a domestic agricultural pro- 
gram in any way, the committee feels that 
it should be considered as a part of our in- 
ternational budget rather than a responsi- 
bility charegable to the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Mr. Chairman, I feel it is my duty 
to point out that the whole history of 
the negotiation and ratification of the 
agreement indicates that the foregoing 
conclusion is incorrect. The agreement 
was designed primarily to benefit the 
economy of the United States and espe- 
cially to aid our wheat producers. It 
was thought that it might involve sub- 
stantial expenditures by this Govern- 
ment, but it was recognized that with 
our domestic price support program for 
wheat, export subsidies to dispose of sur- 
plus supplies would be necessary even in 
the absence of an agreement. 

The views of the Department of Agri- 
culture and of the large farm organiza- 
tions to this effect were set forth clearly 
in the hearings before a subcommittee 
of the Foreign Relations Committee in 
May 1949 when ratification of the agree- 
ment was under consideration. 

TESTIMONY BY SECRETARY BRANNAN 


Secretary Brannan said that the 
agreement represented a good economic 
deal for the United States. He agreed 
with Senator Thomas of Utah that the 
aim of the agreement “is to promote the 
economy of the United States funda- 
mentally.” He pointed out that in the 
past, wheat exports from the United 
States have fluctuated widely with 
harmful effects on the producers. 

Our farmers by themselves can do little 
to control or even to influence, the size of 
their foreign wheat markets. And, of course, 
the price which our farmers receive abroad 
has varied as much as the size of the mar- 
ket. The problem is one on which they have 
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ed turned to their Government for 
elp. 

Since the war, this problem has, in a sense, 
grown more acute. 


In referring to the maximum and 
minimum prices contained in the agree- 
ment, Secretary Brannan said: 


We think they are favorable to the United 
States and the other exporters. A number 
of the farm organization representatives 
and congressional leaders who followed the 
negotiations have said the same thing. 


Secretary Brannan referred to the 
fact that the United States price-sup- 
port program for wheat is likely to in- 
volve considerable cost for the disposal 
of surpluses. He said that— 

In the absence of an agreement and in the 
presence of a surplus in this country, we 
would be looking for some other device to 
get the wheat out of the country and that 
might be equally expensive, even more ex- 
pensive than under the agreement. 


After listing all the other advantages 
of the wheat agreement, Secretary 
Brannan mentioned that it “would fur- 
ther our foreign-policy objective, help 
to stabilize the world’s economy, so that 
there is a chance for lasting peace.” He 
added, however, that by making an as- 
sured quantity of wheat available to for- 
eign countries at a reasonable price, we 
would discourage expansion of produc- 
tion in importing countries and that 
would be “good, sound business.” 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES G. PATTON, PRESIDENT OF 
THE NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Mr. Pattpn said: 


The National Farmers Union believes the 
price range within which importing and ex- 
porting countries are to agree is reasonable 
and fair in the light of changes in price both 
here and abroad during the time that has 
elapsed when the wheat agreement origi- 
nally was transmitted to the Senate and 
now. 

Whatever the subsidy involved in the op- 
eration of the wheat agreement may amount 
to, it is our view that it will enable a saving 
of considerably more money to the United 
States Treasury. The heavier the carry- 
over, the greater its depressing effect will 
be upon prices, and the greater will be the 
amount of money that must be spent to 
maintain prices of wheat under any seri- 
ously proposed domestic-farm program. 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES MARSHALL, AMERICAN 
FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Marshall, speaking on behalf of 
the American Farm Bureau, said that— 


From the farmers’ standpoint, the need for 
an International Wheat Agreement is clear, 

Unless something is done to maintain our 
newly regained export markets, we may lose 
them again. The International Wheat 
Agreement seeks to stabilize world trade in 
wheat. It seeks to prevent a return of the 
prewar situation of low international trade 
in wheat, price-depressing surpluses in the 
efficient producing countries, such as the 
United States, and uneconomic production 
in other countries. It offers us a chance to 
maintain a substantial part of our present 
large export market for wheat. That is why 
farmers favor ratification of the agreement, 


TESTIMONY OF MR. J. T. SANDERS, THE 
NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. Sanders, legislative counsel of the 


National Grange, said that 


The wheat situation of the present and 
the near future is very critical and we be- 
lieve would be clearly alleviated by the opera- 
tion of the presently proposed agreement. 
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It cannot be said that the critical situa- 
tion prevailing last year when the agreement 
was being considered has greatly changed. 
We have today the prospects for another 
record-breaking wheat crop. Winter wheat 
above a billion bushels is now almost a defi- 
nite assurance and is about 30,000,000 bu- 
shels above the bumper crop of last year. 

No other wheat-producing country in the 
world is in such a comparatively great ex- 
port disadvantage as is the United States 
at the present. With a surplus this year 
that is 10 times as great as we exported pre- 
war, any agreement that gives us reasonable 
assurances for the next 4 years of 168,000,000 
minimum export bushels, or two and eight- 
tenths times our prewar exports, is almost 
certain to ease the tremendous burden of 
adjustment that lies ahead of our producers. 

Barring unprecedented droughts in the 
Wheat Belt, even a relatively low parity sup- 
port level for wheat would cost the Nation 
great sums. In the absence of a wheat 
agreement, such a n price support 
could mount to unpredictable price-support 
costs and unpredictable rigid control of 
wheat acreage. 


REPORT BY THE SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE 


In its report to the Senate recom- 
mending approval of the International 
Wheat Agreement in 1949, the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee stated: 

The Committee on Foreign Relations is of 
the view that the International Wheat Agree- 
ment meets the wishes of the farmers and is 
in the national interest. It is not a perma- 
nent arrangement and there is no danger 
present that a burdensome mechanism will 
be created from which there is no release, 
The committee believes that the costs will 
be small in comparison with the many ad- 
vantages to be gained from a stabilized 
annual market for 168,000,000 bushels of 
United States wheat. The Department of 
Agriculture looks upon the agreement as a 
test of the principle of stabilizing markets 
and prices for agricultural commodities 
which may be in burdensome surplus. 

For these reasons the committee recom- 
mends the Senate's advice and consent to 
the ratification of the agreement and calls 
attention to the need for speedy action if 
the necessary implementing legislation is to 
be passed at this session of Congress. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree with my friend 
from Montana and others that this 
matter is as serious as they think. I 
believe it is much more serious than 
they think. The Department of Agri- 
culture has appropriated to it $500,000 
to select an island to establish a lab- 
oratory for research work on the foot- 
and-mouth disease. If this amend- 
ment is carried, there is nothing to show 
but what they will carry out their pre- 
vious intention, and that was to build a 
laboratory on Prudence Island. 

First they wanted to build it on Long 
Island, and they were talked out of that. 
Then they were going to build it on 
Prudence Island, just a few miles off the 
coast of Rhode Island. They were going 
to have employees go from Rhode Is- 
land each morning to the island and 
come back each night, most of them. 
They are in very close proximity to the 
continental United States. 

The testimony before our committee 
was that they do not know but that birds 
carry the disease on their feet or in their 
craw. They do not know how it is com- 
municated. It broke out in Canada 
thousands of miles from any known 
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source of infection. They have decided 
that most likely it came in on the 
clothing of a farmer who worked in Ger- 
many for a dairy herd in an area where 
there had been the disease. That is the 
best judgment they have had. Now it 
has broken out in another province in 
Canada, and there is no known way how 
it came from one province to another. 

I wonder if my friend from Montana 
would want the laboratory located in 
Montana, and bring it across the line 
from Canada into Montana. I doubt 
that he would be willing to do that. 

The point I make is that we are now 
doing research work on the foot-and- 
mouth disease with Belgium, France, and 
England. Our folks are there working 
with this disease. The research has 
been going on for more than 25 years. 
The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
MILLER] says there is no evidence that 
it ever gets out of the laboratory, but 
every country that ever carried on these 
experimentations has had repeated out- 
breaks, When they carried on research 
on a ship at sea off the coast of Eng- 
land, the disease broke out in every 
county adjoining that shore. 

I have before me a letter from the 
chairman of the foot-and-mouth disease 
committee of the Purebred Cattle 
Association. In that letter he said: 

As chairman of the foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease committee of the Purebred Dairy Cattle 
Association, which represents the five major 
breeds of dairy cattle, I want to again ex- 
press opposition to the establishment of a 
laboratory where the live virus would be 
introduced, because I believe it would be a 


very great danger to our livestock and our 
national food supply. 


So the seriousness of this disease is 
evidence of the work that you should 
carry on in research. We made money 
available to the Mexican Government 
through us paying other costs, and they 
put up two laboratories there. They are 
there now, as my friend, Mr. Harvey, 
Says. We are not carrying on the re- 
search there because our own folks got 
scared to carry it on down there. Then, 
when we would not, in cooperation with 
Mexico, Mexico was afraid to carry it on. 
Iam not opposed to research in this mat- 
ter. Research is provided in this bill. 
I am Saying to put it on an island where 
we know that the birds will not bring it 
across to the mainland, and where we 
know that the workers will not bring it 
across to the mainland in their clothes. 
They say that this man in Canada 
brought it all the way from Germany in 
his clothes. I say get an island, but not 
like Prudence Island. If you appro- 
priate this money, they can build this 
laboratory on Prudence Island. The 
Department of Agriculture will have 
control of a little of it, and the Navy will 
have a control of a part of it. The rest 
is owned by people who maintain sum- 
mer homes there with animals and pets 
over which we will have no control. I 
know that Dr. Sims and all of them say 
they will take every precaution, but in 
1946 and 1948 Dr. Sims said the disease 
was too dangerous, and there was too lit- 
tle known about how it was communi- 
cated to risk bringing it to the United 
States. This involves $24,500,000. They 
are trying to work out now a proposition 
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of putting this on an island which might 
be safe at an expenditure of $15,000,000. 
So, under present conditions, certainly 
there is not any justification for the mo- 
ment, in my judgment, to run this high 
risk because of the dangers and because 
you are increasing the danger if you ap- 
propriate the money. 

I would like here to give you a history 
of this disease so far as it has been pre- 
sented to us. 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH-DISEASE LABORATORY 


I have a very high regard for those 
who are so vigorously supporting the 
establishment of this laboratory. I 
know they are motivated by a sincere 
belief in the need for such a facility. 
Perhaps they are right. 

My purpose here today is not to take 
issue with these people or even to argue 
with them, but rather to outline all the 
facts and considerations involved in this 
matter for your use in passing on this 
issue. I have been connected with the 
program for a number of years now and 
have gone into the matter to a con- 
siderable extent. 


HISTORY OF DISEASE 


Foot-and-mouth disease has been 
known for centuries and has been long 
established in most countries of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and South America. The 
United States, countries of the Caribbean 
area—other than Mexico—Australia, 
New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, 
Ireland, and until recently Canada, have 
been the principal areas free of the infec- 
tion. 

The United States has had nine out- 
breaks. The first, in 1870, was intro- 
duced into the New England States and 
New York by way of imported cattle. 
Quarantine restrictions, aided by restric- 
tions on communications caused by 
severe winter weather and natural in- 
frequency of travel at that time, were 
Sufficient to snuff out the outbreak. 
Two outbreaks of very little significance 
occurred in 1880 and in 1884 in imported 
cattle. Infection was discovered upon 
inspection at the ports of entry at New 
York and Portland, Maine, and because 
of that early discovery, was quickly elim- 
inated. 

The fourth outbreak of record in the 
United States occurred in 1902, involv- 
ing the States of Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
and Vermont. The source of the infec- 
tion was not definitely established. It 
was first thought to have come from 
imported hair or wool but later investi- 
gation indicated that it might have been 
due to contaminated virus, imported 
from Japan for use in production of 
smallpox vaccine. The disease was 
eradicated in about 6 months, using the 
slaughter method. Another outbreak 
occurred in 1908 in the States of Mary- 
land, Michigan, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania. Origin of the outbreak was 
traced again to contaminated virus from 
Japan. About 5 months were required 
to eradicate the disease. 

The most extensive outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease in the United States 
began in October 1914, and persisted to 
May 1916, involving 22 States and the 
District of Columbia. The Union Stock- 
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yards in Chicago became infected early 
and were a source of dissemination of 
contagion in all directions. These yards 
and others found infected were closed 
temporarily and disinfected. Final 
eradication of the disease was effected 
through the strict application of quaran- 
tine and inspection procedures, slaughter 
of diseased and exposed animals, and 
disinfection of premises. 

The next outbreak occurred in Cali- 
fornia in February 1924 and lasted until 
October 1925. The source of the infec- 
tion was not definitely established but 
was thought to have come from ship’s 
garbage containing foreign meats. The 
infection was confined to the State of 
California and was eradicated by the 
slaughter method. An outbreak in Texas 
also occurred in 1924 near the city of 
Houston. It was discovered first in a 
herd of zebu cattle but the source of 
the infection was not ascertained. Af- 
ter apparent suppression of the disease 
within 30 days, it reappeared nearly a 
year later. The last case in this out- 
break occurred October 14, 1925, and 
after completion of eradication meas- 
ures and disinfection and testing of 
premises, Federal quarantine restrictions 
were revoked effective ‘April 1, 1926. 

The latest outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease in the United States occurred in 
1929, again in California. Source of the 
infection was traced to garbage from 
ships that had South American fresh 
meat on board. Because the outbreak 
was discovered promptly, State and Fed- 
eral officials got ahead of the disease and 
were able to stamp it out in 2 months. 
It is estimated that the Federal Govern- 
ment spent approximately $8,000,000 in 
handling outbreaks occurring since 1900, 
and that total indirect losses to the coun- 
try amounted to around $174,000,000. 
HISTORY OF LEGISLATION AND APPROPRIATIONS 


Legislation authorizing construction 
of a foot-and-mouth disease research 
laboratory was approved April 24. 1948— 
Public Law 496, Eightieth Congress. The 
Second Deficiency Act of 1949 provided 
$500,000 for plans and specifications and 
acquiring options on a site, and estab- 
lished a limitation of $25,000,000 for the 
total cost of such project. In July 1950 
the budget estimate of $24,500,000 sub- 
mitted to Congress for the construction 
of this laboratory was disapproved with 
the recommendation that further con- 
sideration be given to increasing research 
work being carried out in cooperation 
with other countries in which the disease 
was in existence and active research 
programs were being carried on, includ- 
ing England, Holland, and Denmark. 
Also it was felt that further considera- 
tion should be given to using the labora- 
tory at Mexico City, which was con- 
structed by Mexico at a cost of between 
$7,000,000 and $8,000,000 to serve as a 
research center for this disease in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

No funds were included in the budget 
estimates for 1953 for the Department of 
Agriculture for this purpose, and no 
funds are included in the bill before 
you today. 

DANGER OF INFECTION 


Construction of the laboratory and 
suksequent introduction of the live virus 
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into an area on the continent or near the 
mainland of the United States could be 
a serious menace to the livestock indus- 
try of the country. Because of its con- 
cern relative to this danger, Congress 
provided in the authorizing legislation 
in 1948, and I quote: 

That no live virus of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease may be introduced for any purpose into 
any part of the mainland of the United 
States except coastal islands separated 
therefrom by waters navigable for deep- 
water navigation and which shall not be 
connected with the mainland by any tunnel, 
and except further, that in the event of out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease in this 
country, the Secretary of Agriculture may, 
at his discretion, permit said virus to be 
brought into the United States under ade- 
quate safeguards. 


Even from the beginning, Congress 
recognized the danger inherent in bring- 
ing this virus into the United States. . 

This concern appears to be fully jus- 
tified, since every country that has ever 
handled this virus for any purpose has 
either been infected or has become in- 
fected. As a matter of fact, England 
tried to confine the virus to a laboratory 
located on a battleship anchored a few 
miles off its coast, but every farm on the 
adjoining coast developed the disease. 

As late as 1946, Dr. B. T. Simms, Chief 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, testi- 
fied before a congressional committee 
that it was considered too dangerous to 
the livestock of the United States to 
bring the live virus into this country. As 
late as the spring of 1948, he was unable 
to testify to the fact that there would 
be no danger to the livestock of this 
country through the introduction of the 
virus into this country. 

Recognizing this danger, the Depart- 
ment proposed in connection with the 
construction request in July 1950 that 
such a laboratory be located on Prudence 
Island off the coast of Rhode Island. 
They also proposed elaborate safety pre- 
cautions, including fumigation-and dis- 
infection of persons communicating be- 
tween the mainland and the island daily. 
However, while not a part of the main- 
land, Prudence Island is only about two 
miles from the mainland and is accom- 
modated by a ferry system. In addi- 
tion, under the Department’s proposal 
it would use only a part of the island, 
with no control over the rest of the area. 
The rest of the island contains a naval 
establishment and is used by private in- 
dividuals whose animals and pets would 
be a constant source of danger. 

In the opinion of many experts, in- 
cluding officials of all the cattle and 
breeding organizations in the area, lo- 
cation of a laboratory on Prudence 
Island would undoubtedly be a menace 
to the cattle in Rhode Island and the New 
England area, and might possibly result 
in a quarantine against cattle in that 
area. Despite thorough precautions for 
the fumigation and disinfection of per- 
sons and their clothes, possessions, and 
other safety precautions, there is always 
the chance of a breakdown of such pro- 
tective measures or a violation of the 
rules governing them. Despite similar 
precautions in Great Britain concerning 
the handling of frozen Argentine beef in 
military camps, that country has had 
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repeated outbreaks from this disease 
which have been traced to military 
camps. Officials of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry cannot give positive assur- 
ance that they can control the virus if 
introduced in this country. The best 
assurance they can give is that they be- 
lieve they can control it. 

I have noted with considerable inter- 
est the articles which have been inserted 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD recently 
in support of the laboratory by several 
Members of the House. I would like to 
quote from one of the articles which, 
while supporting the need for such a 
laboratory, also gives definite indication 
of the highly contagious nature of the 
disease: 


Foot-and-mouth is a highly communicable 
disease and yet just how communicable is 
not known. Most scientists doubt that the 
virus can be carried by birds. The outbreak 
in Canada may be traced to virus on the 
clothing of an immigrant who worked one 
weekend on the farm where the outbreak 
started. It is definitely transmitted through 
meat to garbage and to hogs. When once 
= is started in an area, it spreads like wild- 

e. 


Let me quote another paragraph from 
this same article: 

In this connection, it should be noted, 
however, that production of vaccine in the 
Mexican laboratories was halted some time 
ago and the Palo Alto laboratory is now 
engaged solely in diagnostic work. None of 
these facilities are in use at this time for 
research, which is most important for the 
production of vaccine. Mexico does not wish 
to allow the laboratories to be used for re- 
search or vaccine production because of the 
fear that the virus might escape from the 
laboratory and start a new outbreak. 


It seems to me that the fact that a 
country which has had the disease is 
afraid to experiment with the virus 
should cause this country to give this 
matter very serious consideration before 
= w such a laboratory in this coun- 


OPPOSITION TO LABORATORY 


A great deal of opposition was found 
against the construction of such a lab- 


-oratory at the time this proposal was 


considered in 1950. As a matter of fact, 
very few of the supporters of the pro- 
posal were willing to have the laboratory 
located in their area. The people of 
Rhode Island and neighboring areas 
were strongly against location of the fa- 
cility in that area. The only location 
suggested which has not drawn strong 
protests is the Puget Sound area. Be- 
cause of certain technical difficulties, the 
Department was not particularly in- 
terested in this location. And since it 
is located so close to the mainland, it is 
doubtful that it would provide any 
greater safety from infection than 
would Prudence Island. Among those 
individuals and organizations opposed to 
the 1950 proposal were: Anti-Prudence 
Island Committee; American Guernsey 
Cattle Club; Boston Cattle Co., Ltd.;: 
Bristol County Farm Bureau, Massa- 
chusetts; Anti-Prudence Island Labora- 
tory Committee; Cape Cod Milk Goat 
Breeders, Massachusetts; Massachu- 
setts Farm Bureau Federation; Middle- 
sex County Extension Service, Massa- 
chusetts; Attleboro, Mass., Chamber of 
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Commerce; Newport, R. I., County 
Chamber of Commerce; Massachusetts 
Guernsey Cattle Breeders; Purebred 
Dairy Cattle Association; John Chand- 
ler, commissioner of agriculture, Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 

Recent correspondence received indi- 
cates that opposition in the New Eng- 
land area is still as strong as it was 2 
years ago. As many of the letters re- 
ceived point out, none of the basic con- 
siderations in this matter have changed 
since that time. 

Most of the opposition seems to cen- 
ter around the following main points: 

First. Very active and effective re- 
search work is being done in Europe, the 
results of which are equally applicable 
to the United States. Department of 
Agriculture officials have stated that they 
have had fine cooperation from these 
countries in joint research work. 
Through proper arrangements and the 
use of Marshall plan counterpart funds, 
it may be possible to expand this co- 
operative arrangement in those countries 
sufficiently to meet our needs, without 
the necessity of bringing the disease any 
closer to our shores. The World Organ- 
ization for Food and Agriculture, a 
United Nations organization, voted 2 
years ago to make the laboratory at 
Pirbright, England, an international 
center for research on this disease. The 
British Government has agreed to co- 
operate with other countries if they will 
share in the expense of the laboratory. 

Second. There is a very real danger 
to the livestock industry of this country 
if the virus should escape from a lab- 
oratory located on or near the United 
States mainland. Although many sci- 
entists feel that the virus cannot be car- 
ried by birds, the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture has expressed the opinion that it 
may be possible to carry it across the 
English Channel in this manner. Since 
this possibility exists—at least scientists 
are not certain on the point—the several 
miles of water between Prudence Island 
and the mainland, or even greater sep- 
aration at certain other coastal islands 


would give very little protection if this 


means of transmission of the disease is 
possible. Further—any breakdown of 
safety precautions at such a laboratory 
would make it possible for any laboratory 
worker to transport the virus from Pru- 
dence Island or a similar island to the 
mainland. It appears entirely probable 
that the present outbreak in Canada re- 
sulted from virus carried from England 
on the clothes of an individual. 

Third. According to BAI officials vac- 
cines would not be used in this country 
except as a last resort in the control of 
the disease, and a slaughter program 
would be our first line of defense. In 
the event of discovery of the disease in 
this country, it would be possible to req- 
uisition sufficient laboratory space and 
adapt it to vaccine production by the 
time it would be necessary to resort to 
vaccines. 

In this connection, I wish to quote 
from a letter recently received from 
Mr. G. A. Bowling, of Port Chester, N. V., 
& man who is fully informed on this sub- 
ject and who serves as chairman of the 
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foot-and-mouth disease committee of 
the Purebred Cattle Association: 

At the present time an effort is being made 
by one or two farm journals to stampede 
this country into the construction of a lab- 
oratory because of the outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease in Canada. As chairman of 
the foot-and-mouth disease committee of 
the Purebred Dairy Cattle Association, which 
represents the five major breeds of dairy 
cattle, I want to again express opposition 
to the establishment of a laboratory where 
the live virus would be introduced, because 
I believe it would be a very great danger to 
our livestock and our national food sup- 
ply. * All of the propaganda and 
generalizations in the Farm Journal and 
Country Gentlemen were presented to both 
the House Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Appropriations and to the Senate Finance 
Committee at Washington before the Con- 
gress finally turned down the requests for 
appropriations. 

CONCLUSION 


As mentioned earlier in this state- 
ment, my purpose here today is to pre- 
sent all the facts to the Members for 
their use in determining the correct 
course of action in this matter. I have 
tried to present the need for additional 
research on this problem, as well as some 
of the facts concerning the danger of 
constructing a laboratory for this pur- 
pose in or near the United States. 

Personally, I feel that this is too dan- 
gerous a matter to take any chances with 
and, therefore, funds for construction of 
such a laboratory should not be appro- 
priated until a site has been selected 
which will give reasonable assurance by 
virtue of many miles of separation that 
this country will not become infected as 
the result of carelessness, an act of God, 
or enemy action. I am sure I speak for 
a majority of the members of the com- 
mittee on this. 

The issue before the House is not 
whether the need for additional research 
exists. The real issue is—what is the 
most effective, as well as the safest means 
of meeting this need. The committee 
feels that it should not take the responsi- 
bility for bringing this dread disease any 
closer to our shores by recommending 
appropriations for a foot-and-mouth re- 
search laboratory close to our shores. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BERRY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I want to 
correct the impression that the gentle- 
man from Mississippi left that the lab- 
oratory in England was the source of 
escape of the virus because they have 
hoof-and-mouth disease in England con- 
tinuously. They get hoof-and-mouth 
disease in England because they are 
bringing in fresh meat from Argentina, 
where they have the hoof-and-mouth 
disease virus in the bone marrow, and 
the meat which they bring in, and not 
from the laboratories. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I have the highest 
regard for my friend. I know that is his 
opinion, but I do not believe that he 
knows a thing in the world about 
whether it was in the meat or not. I do 
not profess to know whether it came 
from the laboratory, but I say where they 
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had the laboratory they had the outbreak 
of the disease, and they have had it in 
every country. That is something that is 
a matter of reported history. How it got 
in there, Ido not know. Dr. Simms, head 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, who 
would handle this laboratory says he 
does not know. Now Dr. Miller may 
know how it got in there, and he may 
know that it came in the marrow, but I 
do not know and all the other folks have 
said that nobody knows. 5 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further, 
and, if I may say so, not for a speech? 

Mr. BERRY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I just 
wanted to point out that the medical 
schools of this country deal with virulent 
viruses on the door step of millions of 
homes, and they have not escaped. I 
thank the gentleman from South Dakota 
for yielding. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BERRY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi because I think he is 
making a very strong argument in favor 
of this appropriation. 

Mr. WHITTEN. It has been necessary 
many times to do by indirection what we 
cannot do directly, and this is nothing 
new. But, this will not be under the 
control of the medical profession. It 
will be under the control of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, which already has 
shown the care that they would take of 
it when they have selected an island that 
they cannot even control. 

Mr. BERRY. I thank the gentleman 
from Mississippi because I think that the 
remarks that he made do prove or dem- 
onstrate that we need this appropriation 
at this time to start something going. 
We have talked here in the Congress for 
years, and have done nothing. Now the 
time has come, and we have to do some- 
thing. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BERRY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As I understand 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska, it does not state 
that the laboratory must be on the main- 
land of the United States. 

Mr. BERRY. It does not. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That would have 
to be brought about through a change 
in current law passed in 1949. As far 
as the laboratory at Hamilton is con- 
cerned, that has been doing extensive 
work in very virulent diseases, like chol- 
era, tuberculosis, Rocky Mountain fever, 
and, to the best of my knowledge, no in- 
fections have occurred outisde the lab- 
oratory because of the research carried 
on within the laboratory. 

Mr. BERRY. I think the record will 
show that in those countries where they 
have laboratories, they have fought foot- 
and-mouth disease already prevalent in 
that country, so that that does not indi- 
cate in any way that the disease has 
come from the laboratory. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? * 

Mr. BERRY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 
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Mr. SHORT. I cannot understand 
why we are arguing where to locate the 
laboratory so long as we have the lab- 
oratory. Certainly we would not object 
to the study of any kind of a disease in 
order to eradicate it. Following the logic 
of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Wuirten], we might well do away with 
all laboratories dealing with smallpox, 
tuberculosis, or anything else. 

Mr. BERRY. We will never have a lab- 
oratory anywhere until we make an ap- 
propriation of funds. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BERRY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I want to carry 
on the argument which the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. SHORT] has made, 
that while we are arguing where we will 
put the laboratory, what steps are we 
taking to prevent bootleg cattle coming 
in from Canada? 

Mr. BERRY. We are taking every 
precaution to stop this stuff coming in 
from Canada. But I wanted to point out 
the fact that while we are spending bil- 
lions of dollars for defense, this is one 
thing that an enemy country could bring 
into this country. This virus could be 
brought in in airplanes. They could 
spread this virus over the country, and 
we have no way of stopping the spread 
of this disease at this time. With our 
present modes of transportation and our 
modes of marketing, this disease would 
be spread into every farm area of the 
country, I think this is the most im- 
portant thing we can do at this time for 
the defense of the country. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BERRY. If I have time. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. Chairman, that the gentle- 
man may have two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. There is no differ- 
ence between us as to what we should 
do. I do differ with my friends who 
argue about where. What we are try- 
ing to do is to prevent the disease in 
our own country and we get excited 
and through our actions bring it into 
the country ourselves. So I think we 
should settle first where it will be. But 
the record shows it is going to be on 
an island right offshore, with everybody 
coming and going, with no control in 
the Bureau of Animal Industry. You 
had better see how the money is going 
to be spent and where, if we give it to 
them. I am not going te argue with 
you if you will get an island far enough 
out at sea, where we do not bring on 
ourselves thet which we are trying to 
cope with. Meantime, I repeat again, 
we are carrying on research now, our 
scientists, in three countries of the 
world, with a backlog of information 
that has been built up over 25 years. So 
we are not ignoring it. But I am not 
going to be a party to bringing on our- 
selves that which we are trying to work 
out some means of handling if it does 
come, 
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Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chaire 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BERRY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. There is 
no evidence that it will be on Prudence 
Island. That is out of the picture, I 
understand. There were objections 
raised to it. ‘There are several places 
they can go. One is out in Washington 
on an island. It would not be at Pru- 
dence Island. The research being car- 
ried on in England, Belgium, and France 
is very unsatisfactory. The cooperation 
has not been good, Our scientists have 
not been able to extend themselves as 
they would do in this country and as 
they did do when it came to controlling 
the disease of rinderpest. They con- 
quered that in 6 months’ research work. 
I am satisfied, if given a free hand and 
a free mind, the extensive work they 
carried on in that case, they can do the 
same thing with the foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

Mr. BERRY. And they did that on 
an island in the St. Lawrence River. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. That is 
correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I had 
no advance information to the effect that 
the pending amendment would be of- 
fered. As I am certain most of you know, 
I have been intensely interested in the 
discovery of some effective preventive 
and cure for the devastating disease 
which is known to the medical world as 
aftosa, and which is commonly known 
as foot-and-mouth disease. When the 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease oc- 
curred in Mexico late in 1946, officials 
of the Department of Agriculture took 
immediate and appropriate action to 
prevent the spread of the dreaded dis- 
ease to the livestock herds of our coun- 
try. When Congress convened in 1947 
the House Committee on Agriculture 
gave diligent and careful consideration 
to all possible eradication proposals. A 
subcommittee was appointed and a dis- 
tinguished veterinarian, Dr. George W. 
Gillie, of Indiana, was named as chair- 
man of the subcommittee, and was di- 
rected to give the matter every possible 


attention. The subcommittee visited 


Mexico on several occasions and made 
on-the-spot observations. 

A cooperative program was thereafter 
agreed upon and our Government, coop- 
erating with the Government of Mexico, 
embarked upon a very comprehensive 
eradication program. Money was ap- 
propriated and provided by our Govern- 
ment and the cooperative program, while 
very costly, fortunately proved to be very 
effective. It was actually a slaughter 
program, the details of which I will not 
now attempt to discuss. I am glad to 
say, however, that by 1948 the disease 
was under control. Up until our Gov- 
ernment came into the picture, the dis- 
ease was spreading like wildfire. At that 
time no effective medical remedy had 
been discovered. Neither a preventive 
nor a cure was available. Members of 
the House Committee on Agriculture, 
fully aware of the dangers involved, 
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sought to provide for the building of a 
laboratory: and reported legislation au- 
thorizing the necessary appropriation. 
Difficulties were encountered in locating 
the laboratory and to date no acceptable 
site has been selected. In fact, the nec- 
essary funds have not, as you know, been 
appropriated. Apparently no State 
wants such a laboratory located within 
its borders. 

We have spent a lot of money on foot- 
and-mouth disease since the outbreak 
in Mexico in late 1946. Total expendi- 
tures to date amount to approximately 
$123,000,000, but at least we are happy 
in the thought that the disease has now 
been eradicated in Mexico, and the live- 
stock herds of our country have been 
protected. While the expenditures have 
been great, I am certain that all of us 
will agree that it was a wise investment, 
made not only for the protection of the 
livestock industry, but in the interest of 
all of the consumers of our Nation and 
in the general welfare of all of our people. 
At the present time there is no evidence 
to indicate that the disease still exists 
in Mexico. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, therefore, has indicated that the 
quarantine will be lifted on the 1st of 
September if no further outbreaks occur 
between now and that time. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. I might say to the 
gentleman from North Carolina that I 
was in Mexico week before last. It is 
my understanding that most of our 


_ people who were there on the foot-and- 


mouth-disease program are coming 
home within the next few months. 

Mr. COOLEY. The personnel has been 
drastically reduced, and only a skeleton 
organization will be maintained there to 
look out for further outbreaks. 

Here is a release from the office of the 
a of Agriculture dated April 24, 


UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, April 24, 1952. 
New OUTBREAK OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 
REPORTED IN CANADA 


Canadian officials today confirmed another 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in the 
Saskatchewan near the town of Ormiston, 
according to information received by the 
United States Department of Agriculture's 
Bureau of Animal Industry, The disease was 
found about 1 mile outside the original quar- 
antine zone, but well within the buffer zone 
set up by Canadian officials surrounding the 
quarantine area. Ormiston is less than 50 
miles from the United States border and a 
few miles nearer than any previously known 
occurrence of the disease. 

The diseased herd and a contact herd are 
echeduled to be slaughtered and buried to- 
day (Thursday). Investigation by the Ca- 
nadian authorities showed that the opera- 
tor of the farm had purchased meat from 
a slaughter house in Regina before the foot- 
and-mouth disease quarantine was imposed. 
Regina was the original focal point of the 
disease, 

Dr. S. O. Fladness, acting chief of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, said sporadic out- 
breaks of this nature are to be expected. 

“The important thing is to identify the 
disease quickly and cut off all avenues for 
the disease to spread. In this case Canadian 
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authorities discovered the disease early and 
they hope that they have prevented its 
spread to surrounding farms.” 

Dr. F. J. Mulhern, Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry observer working with the Canadians, 
reported the quarantine has been extended 
to take in the municipality where the dis- 
ease was found and that inspection of herds 
in the quarantine and buffer zones is being 
intensified. 


I am advised that another outbreak 
has occurred in Canada within the last 
24 hours. I am not familiar with the 
details. The point I want to emphasize, 
gentlemen, is that the building of the 
proposed laboratory will not be of much 
benefit in the present emergency. The 
providing of money will not check or 
stop the spread of this disease which is 
now sweeping across Canada. 

Someone asks the question, “What are 
we doing about the outbreaks in Can- 
ada?” We have greatly increased the 
border patrol. We are doing everything 
possible to keep the disease out of this 
country. Everything indicates that the 
patrol did a wonderful job on the Mexi- 
can border and we have every reason to 
believe that the Department of Agricul- 
ture will take every appropriate action 
and will do everything possible to pre- 
vent the disease spreading across the 
Canadian border into our own country. 
Just what can be done about the preven- 
tion and cure of this disease I do not 
know, but I do know that our scientists 
have available to them the best labora- 
tories of the world and the best scientists 
of the world. The study of the disease 
in Mexico and the measures adopted 


were approved by the best laboratories~ 


and the best scientists. 

Only last Saturday afternoon and 
Sunday morning I spent considerable 
time in a laboratory in Paris, a little 
laboratory in which scientists have been 
working for months and months and 
months. On Sunday when I conferred 
with those in charge I was told that they 
have discovered and perfected a vaccine 
which is not only a cure but a preven- 
tive. They are little people, they are 
not businessmen; they have no money 
with which to market the products which 
they have produced. 

I have just within the hour, not know- 
ing that this amendment would be pro- 


posed, had the Secretary of Agriculture 


and some officials of the Department in 
my office discussing this very thing. 
I have a telegram which was relayed to 
me today through the State Department 
transmitting a message from our agri- 
cultural attaché in the Embassy in Paris 
who at my request on Monday, day be- 
fore yesterday, conferred with the scien- 
tists in this laboratory in Paris, and he 
is collecting all of the information and 
data bearing upon their development of 
this vaccine. Now, if it is possible—and 
it may be—that they do have a vaccine 
which is a preventive and which is a 
cure, then I say that we ought to delay 
the building of this expensive laboratory 
until we have given this particular prod- 
uct a chance or trial. With your per- 
mission I would like to read this tele- 
gram, which is quite current, having 
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been just handed to me. It is dated 


April 29. 
From Herrmann for Congressman CooLey 
and Agriculture. 

Visited Roland Bordet laboratory re foot- 
and-mouth curative anatoxin. Laboratory 
claims product preventive for 1 year and 
positive cure all types virus disease. Dis- 
cussion reveals tests made during past 4 
years confined to animals on farms without 
proper scientific procedures, safeguards, or 
follow-up checks. Laboratory making plans 
import 250 Irish cattle without sound ad- 
vance planning regarding scientific pro- 
cedures or objective United States or Euro- 
pean scientific observers. 

Process secret, revealed only in general 
terms to French Ministry Agriculture. 
Product now being sold without government 
control. Other French laboratories also sell- 
ing products which they claim as preven- 
tive foot-and-mouth disease. Approach en- 
tirely new; therefore difficult appraise claims 
but full details promised United States scien- 
tist on confidential basis. They will not re- 
veal details to European scientist at this 
stage. 

Dr. Dale, BAI specialist, Amsterdam, ill, not 
available consultation. However, Veteri- 
narian Duckworth, MSA consultant, will ar- 
rive Paris Wednesday, begin appraisal im- 
mediately. Will report earliest. 

Dunn. 


(By unanimous consent Mr. COOLEY 
was allowed to proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think the 
telegram shows very plainly that we need 
a laboratory here because here are five 
little laboratories that do not know what 
they are doing. If they do have a serum 
ready for the market we shall certainly 
need a laboratory in this country to 
make the vaccine. 

Mr. COOLEY. I do not know where 
the gentleman got that information. I 
only visited one laboratory. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Several 
laboratories claim they have a cure. 

Mr. COOLEY. There may be many 
laboratories selling vaccine. Therefore 
we want to investigate this matter fully. 
I think it is in safe hands when our agri- 
cultural attaché has called in this man 
from California who is well known, evi- 
dently, here in Washington. 

Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. LOVRE. Is it not true that the 
Secretary of Agriculture has in his pos- 
session right now about $460,000 that he 
could use without any further delay to 
find a site or to purchase a site for a 
foot-and-mouth laboratory? 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman prob- 
ably has correct information. 

Mr. LOVRE. All that is necessary is 
for Mr. Brannan to get going on this job 
and to find a site that will meet with 
the approval of the Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Appropriations. 

Mr. COOLEY. I agree with the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi that first we 
should select a site before we go all out 
in appropriating this $25,000,000. I do 
not underrate the importance of this 
dread disease. It is one of the most hor- 
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rible threats faced by the livestock in- 
dustry and by the consuming public of 
this Nation. But I would like very much 
for us to explore the possibilities of find- 
ing a preventive for it and here we 
may have something. We should know 
within a very short time. All these 
people asked me on Sunday morning was 
to try to provide them with some oppor- 
tunity to put on a demonstration here 
or in Canada or elsewhere to prove that 
this medicine is effective. It could not 
involve very much money. It will prob- 
ably mean paying their transportation 
to the site of the demonstration. They 
will bring the vaccine with them, they 
will make the demonstration. The 
diagnosis could be made by our own 
scientists and all determinations could 
be made by our own scientists. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think 
the chairman of the subcommittee 
brought that out in the earlier discus- 
sion, During the epidemic in Mexico 
these same people were here. 

Mr. COOLEY. Not these people. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. And the 
Secretary of Agriculture asked that we 
put up $500,000. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I did not say that. 

Mr. COOLEY. Certainly not these 
men, because Mr. WHITTEN nor anybody 
in the Department of Agriculture ever 
heard of these men. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The point of my re- 
marks was that the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry was so strong to do that right 
now, but they did not make the test while 
the outbreak was going on in Mexico. 

Mr. COOLEY. In arranging for this 
demonstration it must be remembered 
that this bunch of small scientists who 
make this claim have to encounter all the 
red tape of the French Government, they 
have to encounter all the red tape of the 
medical associations in France, and they 
have not been able to put on a proper 
demonstration under the observation of 
American, British, or Canadian scien- 
tists. What I hope to do within the next 
few weeks is to arrange for the demon- 
stration to be made. We will have the 
benefit of it, we will know the result. If 
it is good, all right. If it is bad, then 
we must build a laboratory ourselves. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. But it is a 
secret formula. 

Mr. COOLEY. They want first to 
demonstrate its effectiveness, then it will 
be put on the market, and we can move 
into the picture, enlarge the laboratories, 
and aid them in manufacturing the vac- 
cine. 

Mr.MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. When this bill was 
up for consideration 4 or 5 years ago 
there was a Danish group which had 
some sort of vaccine that they wanted 
to try on the outbreak down in Mexico. 
I do not know what became of that par- 
ticular group. 
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Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Are there not scientists 
in Canada working on this thing? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes. I suggested to 
the gentlemen in Paris before I left last 
Sunday afternoon that they confer with 
the agricultural attaché of Canada in 
Paris and to communicate with the 
scientists in Canada with the idea of co- 
operating in putting on this demonstra- 
tion. 

I have every reason to believe that 
these people are acting in good faith and 
that their purposes are honest and up- 
right. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. i 

Mr. SHORT. Do I understand that 
there are three or four laboratories 
dealing with this serious problem right 
now already in existence, and that our 
technicians and specialists have access 
to those laboratories and are getting the 
benefit of them? 

Mr. COOLEY. I am certain that the 
best laboratories in the world have co- 
operated with us in trying to find a pre- 
ventative. This is a new approach, be- 
cause these people claim that this vac- 
cine is fatal to all viruses which are in- 
volved, whereas the vaccines we have 
been using are fatal to only one or two 
of the viruses. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield 
further 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Of course, 
we will need the laboratory to make these 
viruses, if such a thing is true. 

Mr. COOLEY. The problem may be 
simplified if we can delay it a short time 
to see if there is anything to vaccine 
which has been produced in the labora- 
tory I have mentioned and which I vis- 
ited in Paris. 

Mr, MILLER of Nebraska. It seems 
phony to me that it is a cure-all for this 
disease, although I hope there is some 
truth in it. 

Mr. COOLEY. It may be shocking to 
all the scientists in the world, but big 
things sometimes come from little be- 
ginnings. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota. 

Mr. BERRY. We have had this 
money, $500,000, appropriated for 2 years 
and have gotten nothing at all from it. 

Mr. COOLEY. If the Secretary has 
funds available in the amount indicated, 
or even in a much less amount, it seems 
to me that we could well afford to spend 
a part of it in the conduct of the demon- 
stration which I have suggested. In re- 
sponse to the consideration propounded 
by Mr. SHORT of Missouri, I stated that 
I was certain that the best laboratories 
in the world have been made available 
to us in our fight against this disease. 
Notwithstanding the fact that all of the 
best scientists in the world and the best 
laboratories in the world have been 
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available to us, and notwithstanding the 
further fact that we have expended an 
enormous amount of money, neither a 
cure nor a preventive has been discovered 
or provided. If properly equipped lab- 
oratories are already in existence, one 
might naturally wonder why it is neces- 
sary for us to spend $25,000,000 in build- 
ing another laboratory. Especially is 
this true since all nations have a com- 
munity interest in the problems involved. 
I am neither a medical man nor a 
Scientist and I therefore do not know 
just what is needed. I do know, how- 
ever, that frequently scientists and 
medical men meet with insurmountable 
obstacles in their efforts to be of service 
and of value to their fellow man. The 
building of a laboratory is one thing; 
the discovery of a remedy or a preven- 
tive is quite another thing. You might 
have the best laboratories possible, but 
if you do not have men of scientific 
learning, skilled in the arts of research, 
the laboratories, however wonderful, will 
be of little value. Bucket brigades have 
put out many fires where modern fire- 
fighting equipment was not available. 
If we are to really fight the fire of Aftosa, 
let us call out the bucket brigades—yes, 
even the little men of science—and give 
them a chance to make their contribu- 
tion. 

If we provided the money for the 
building of this laboratory, it would not 
be ready for occupancy for perhaps 18 
months or 2 years, and by that time 
Canada and perhaps our own Govern- 
ment will have spent additional millions, 
I hope that we will delay this matter 
until the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture can give further consideration to all 
aspects of all of the problems involved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

I recognize the menace of the foot- 
and-mouth disease just as well as anyone 
in the House. I was chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations when the 
thing broke out in Mexico, and had a 
great deal to do with it. We held hear- 
ings for days and days. The House 
passed this authorization bill for a lab- 
oratory and these people came up before 
the Committee on Appropriations with 
the most fantastic plans for spending 
money and building a laboratory that 
you can imagine. It was entirely out 
of line, and after we had gone over it 
thoroughly the small amount, compara- 
tively, that you have heard about, $500,- 
000, was provided. We hoped that with 
that fund they might be able to find a 
site where it could be built, and where 
some results could be attained, and that 
then the whole thing could be brought 
before the committee with an intelli- 
gent plan so that we might proceed con- 
structively with something toward get- 
ting rid of that dread disease. 

I am going to suggest this, and I hope 
that the chairman of the subcommittee 
will go along with me, that we indicate 
to the Secretary of Agriculture that we 
would like to have him come up and talk 
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to the subcommittee and indicate a plan 
for the job and for the type of labora- 
tory that might be built. Now this idea 
of going at a thing of this kind with 
$24,500,000, and going at it blind, is not 
the way to get good results and a good 
laboratory. I am wondering if the 
chairman would not feel that he could 
go along with what I have suggested. 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is in keeping 
with what I believe should be done. I 
want to commend the gentleman for his 
suggestion. The subject started off with 
a feeling that they perhaps should not 
be permitted to build a laboratory -be- 
cause we were a party to building the 
laboratory in Mexico. It looked like the 
Department gave up its plans to do re- 
search in Mexico after helping build the 
laboratories there because this problem 
gave the Department a chance to get a 
big laboratory. There was much to in- 
dicate that to me, because we were a 
party to building the laboratory building 
in Mexico, and we were going to run 
them in connection with the Mexican 
Government. When we decided we 
could not afford to have the virus threat, 
but must have a laboratory off our own 
shores, it looked like, you know, the De- 
partment of Agriculture might, after the 
buildings in Mexico were built, want a 
Pentagon Building for itself. But I am 
in thorough accord with working with 
the gentleman in cooperation with the 
Department in providing and carrying 
on this research in a laboratory we own, 
provided we can work out where it can 
be done. 

Mr. TABER. We ought to know where 
it is going to be and how it is going to be 
built, and whether or not it meets decent, 
proper specifications, before we provide 
such an enormous sum of money. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I will be glad to co- 
operate fully, and Iam sure my commit- 
tee will. ; 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. I think ‘the suggestion 
of the ranking minority member of this 
committee makes sense. I think it meets 
with the desires of all of us who have 
spoken about it if we really get busy and 
go at it in an orderly way. I happen to 
come from a State which wanted this 
laboratory. I do not know who was lead- 
ing it, but the Cattlemen’s Association 
wrote to me and wanted the laboratory 
on Cotron Island, which is near McNeill’s 
Island. It is uninhabited, and it was 
available. The laboratory was not lo- 
cated there. I do believe the feeling of 
the livestock people in the United States 
is such that we should follow the sugges- 
tion of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Taser], and go right after this in 
an orderly way and get it done, if possible 
before the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. TABER. That should produce re- 
sults more quickly than to throw some- 
thing blind into a bill. 

Mr. HORAN. That is right. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Barry to the 
amendment offered by Mr. MILLER of Ne- 
braska: At the end of the amendment offered 
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by Mr. MLLER of Nebraska insert: None of 
the funds appropriated for the construction 
of this laboratory shall be made available 
until the Agriculture Committee of the House 
has approved a particular site.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the 
amendment. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, no fur- 
ther explanation of the purpose of the 
amendment is necessary. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the 
amendment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
hesitate to make the point of order be- 
cause the gentleman discussed this with 
me and I think his reasoning is sound, 
However, it does conflict with the agree- 
ment we just reached that we discuss this 
matter with the Department officials and 
all in line with it. In view of that, I 
hope the gentleman will understand that 
I believe I should make the point of 
order, since we have just agreed here 
that we would hold this up. 

Mr. BAILEY. May I inquire of the 
gentleman from Mississippi if an agree- 
ment reached here by the members of 
the committee precludes the gentleman 
from West Virginia from offering an 
amendment? 

Mr. WHITTEN. No; but I thought 
maybe it might excuse me for making 
the point of order. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
have already made a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman on his point of 
order. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The point of 
order is that this is legislation on an 
appropriation bill. That none of the 
funds shall be made available until a cer- 
tain committee has approved a certain 
site constitutes legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. It is not a limitation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from West Virginia care to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. BAILEY. I withdraw the amend- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment is withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, coming from a district 
that does not have a farm in it, I am 
very much interested in the agriculture 
of our country, because I realize what it 
means to the greatness of our country. 
We are very fortunate in this great in- 
dustrial Nation of ours in having a strong 
agriculture. It is not only important to 
our own people, but it is very important 
as part of our national defense, because 
@ country without agriculture is very 
vulnerable to attack, particularly if iso- 
lated from the sources upon which it 
must depend for the products of the 
farm that are necessary for the feeding 
and clothing of its people. 

Everyone who has spoken on this mat- 
ter has convinced me there should be 
something done. My friend, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, has given 
what we in law call a plea of confession 
and avoidance. 

My good friend from New York [Mr. 
‘TABER] has made the same kind of plea. 
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Everyone admits that the gentleman 
from Nebraska in offering his amend- 
ment is absolutely correct. I think, how- 
ever, that the final suggestion made by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TaBER] carries considerable weight, 
which we cannot close our eyes to, that 
there should be something definite in 
relation to the location. Until this sug- 
gestion was made, I was going to vote 
for the amendment of the gentleman 
from Nebraska, and I am still strongly 
for it. But the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. TABER] and the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] had a 
colloquy, and that colloquy was in the 
right direction, but, in my opinion, it 
does not go quite far enough. I think it 
is right to call in the officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and I think also 
the Committee on Agriculture should be 
in on that meeting, that is the legisla- 
tive committee, as well as the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. If, as a result of 
that meeting, there is some resolution, if 
we defeat the amendment by reason of 
this promise made to the House, if the 
meeting is held and it is resolved into 
some action, are you going to wait until 
next year, until another appropriation 
bill comes up, before the amendment can 
be offered, or will you bring in a separate 
resolution, if there is a meeting of minds 
and if a location is established? Will 
the Committee on Appropriations bring 
in a resolution making a special appro- 
priation for this matter, which everyone 
says is so urgent in the interests of our 
people? 

Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. LOVRE. I wish to advise the 
gentleman, and also the Members of 
the Congress, that such a resolution as 
you have mentioned is already before 
the Committee on Agriculture. We took 
it up this morning, and our chairman, 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Cooter], I believe, is going to call for 
hearings on it shortly. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes; the gentle- 
man made a very fine contribution. 

Mr. LOVRE. On a resolution calling 
for the very same thing you have sug- 
gested and the gentleman from New 
York has suggested. 

Mr. McCORMACK. No, no. We 
have the authority in law. I think ac- 
tion by the legislative committee is 
vitally important. We have the author- 
ity in law for the appropriation. So, 
assuming this meeting takes place, 
which the gentleman from New York 
suggested, and which the gentleman 
from Mississippi concurred in, and I as- 
sume it will be with the members of the 
legislative committee, and as a result of 
it you have reached a conclusion as to 
the site and so forth, are we going to 
wait until next year, putting it off for 
another year, or will there be action? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Insofar as I am con- 
cerned, and I am sure it is agreed in by 
the others, there is no desire to kill the 
laboratory or any such arrangement 
as that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. No; I did not say 
that. I would not say that. 
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Mr. WHITTEN. I did not mean to 
indicate that you did, but insofar as I 
am concerned, if we can get this labora- 
tory in a safe place, I will be for taking 
action immediately. I mean appropri- 
ate action to get the appropriation 
through the Congress. Of course, I 
cannot speak for the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course you 
cannot. 

Mr. WHITTEN. But I will certainly 
recommend to do it immediately if it 
can be put in a safe place. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
can only speak for himself, I realize 
that, and then exert such influence as 
the gentleman himself has personally, 
by reason of his official position, and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
can only do the same thing, and that is 
all I can do; I ask my two friends if this 
meeting takes place with the members 
of the Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
and the members of the legislative com- 
mittee, together with the officials of the 
Department of Agriculture, and you 
reach a conclusion, and there is a meet- 
ing of the minds, the authority in law 
existing for the appropriation, will you 
then take action to bring in an 
appropriation? 

Mr. TABER. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman I should personally favor a 
special resolution to cover it, if we could 
get a satisfactory layout and work it 
out. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
cannot go any further than that. Will 
the gentleman from Mississippi go that 
far? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I do. I might say 
this, and that is if that is called for in 
order to do it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Now, 
qualify it too much. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I am not qualifying 
my position. 

Mr. McCORMACK. No, you have not 
qualifiec a bit yet. 

Mr. WHITTEN. But, there are other 
things pending which might mean that 
this would be already in shape to go 
ahead with. If it takes a special resolu- 
tion to do it, I will be for it, but it may 
not take that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am not neces- 
sarily confining my line of inquiry to a 
special resolution, but it may be a sup- 
plemental appropriation bill. In other 
words, if there is a meeting of the minds 
insofar as you are able to, you will not 
put it off until the supply bill next year; 
will you? 

Mr. WHITTEN. There is no desire 
to do that, but we will try to work the 
other way. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman’s suggestion meets with my en- 
tire approval. If we can have assur- 
ance today that immediate action will 
be taken through proper channels, by 
bringing in a separate resolution, I per- 
sonally will take back my support of the 
Miller amendment. I will further ask 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
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MILLER] to withdraw his amendment at 
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this time to clarify the situation. I 
think the gentleman should withdraw 
his amendment and rest on the assur- 
ances made to the House that we will 
take care of this matter if an under- 
standing is aimed at. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentieman from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. I agree wholeheartedly 
in the sane and sensible position taken 
by the majority leader, and commend 
him for bringing this matter to a head. 
We all know that something must be 
done. Why it has not been done before 
this time none of us can understand, 
But if we take definite and quick action, 
after the meeting of the legislative com- 
mittee and the members of the Depart- 
ment, I am sure the gentleman from 
Nebraska will withdraw his amendment, 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER] is to be 
congratulated for offering his amend- 
ment and bringing this to the attention 
of the House. I have listened very at- 
tentively to the debate. The gentleman 
may disagree with me in my present ef- 
forts, but I am trying to make a con- 
tribution. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. With that 
understanding, if the House will permit, 
I will withdraw the amendment, but I 
hope it is not like the boy in the little 
town who said to his father, “We all 
agree that we ought to have a new 
church, but let us object to where it is 
going to be.” 

Mr. McCORMACK. I agree, but the 
distinguished gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WHITTEN] and the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Taser] have given us their personal 
promise that they will do everything 
they possibly can. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 
If I may say so to my chairman, we have 
done a good day’s work. We are com- 
ing in at 10 o’clock in the morning, May 
I humbly suggest that the Committee 
rise at this time? 

Mr. WHITTEN. If the gentleman 
would withhold his request, I would like 
to work a little while longer, for this 
reason: There are compelling reasons 
why this bill should be finished by to- 
morrow night. They are not personal 
to me, but there are compelling reasons. 
To be absolutely safe, I believe we will 
finish up tomorrow night if we would 
proceed for a little while now. That 
is the only thing that leads me to want 
to go ahead. 5 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I think 
the gentleman will agree that very sel- 
dom do we pass very good legislation 
after 5 o’clock, when the Members are 
tired. We have had a nice day and 
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performed a great deal of work. I think 
we can finish tomorrow, so why not quit 
now? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Let us try it a little 
while longer. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. How long 
do you consider a little while? I would 
like to pin the gentleman down. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Let us proceed for a 
little, if you will, and we can discuss it, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Animal disease control and eradication: 
For the control and eradication of tubercu- 
losis and paratuberculosis of animals, avian 
tuberculosis, brucellosis of domestic ani- 
mals, scabies in sheep and cattle, southern 
cattle ticks, hog cholera and related swine 
diseases, and dourine in horses, and other 
inspection and quarantine work authorized 
by law; for supervision of the transportation 
of livestock, including administration of the 
28-hour law; for inspection of vessels; and 
for carrying out the provisions of the act 
of March 4, 1913 (21 U. S. C. 151-158), and 
sections 56 to 60, inclusive, of the act ap- 
proved August 24, 1935 (7 U. S. C. 851-855), 
relating to veterinary biological products, 
$8,477,000: Provided, That no payment here- 
under as compensation for any cattle con- 
demned for slaughter for tuberculosis, para- 
tuberculosis, or brucellosis shall exceed (1) 
$25 for any grade animal or $50 for any pure- 
bred animal, (2) one-third of the difference 
between the appraised value and the value 
of salvage thereof, or (3) the amount paid 
or to be paid by the State or other cooperat- 
ing agency, and no payment hereunder shall 
be made for any animal if at the time of 
test or condemnation it shall belong to or be 
upon the premises of any person, firm, or 
corporation .to which it has been sold, 
shipped, or delivered for slaughter. 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the question of taxes 
has been raised here and, of course, the 
work of the Ways and Means Committee 
has to do with that subject, to lower 
them where possible, but to try to keep 
the country on a sound fiscal basis. All 
these things, of course, are coupled up 
with what has been done on appropria- 
tion bills. 

Since Korea the Congress has in- 
creased taxes three times and as the re- 
sult the tax burden imposed upon the 
people of this country is the highest that 
it has ever been in our history. For many 
single people the direct individual in- 
come-tax burden is higher than it was 
even during the period of World War 
II and for all of the people many of our 
excise taxes are higher than they were 
during World War II. The tax on cig- 
arets and alcoholic beverages, for ex- 
ample, are higher today than they were 
during World War II. During World 
War II the regular corporate tax rate 
was only 40 percent—today it is 52 per- 
cent and many of our productive enter- 
prises are paying a higher percentage of 
their earnings in Federal taxes than un- 
der the World War II excess-profits tax. 
The only area where the tax burden is 
less than it was during World War II is 
in the case of married couples who were 
not residents of community property 
States. As a result of the action taken 
by the Republican Eightieth Congress 
these married couples were given equal 
tax treatment with married couples liv- 
ing in community property States. 
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During World War I the most we ever 
collected in Federal taxes was $44,700,- 
000,000. Net tax receipts for this fiscal 
year ending in July will be approximate- 
ly $20,000,000,000 greater and when the 
increased State and local taxes are added 
to the Federal tax burden we find that 
approximately one-third of our national 
income is going for taxes. This is more 
than was ever collected during the peak 
of World War II. To say that taxes are 
lower today than they were during World 
War II. or lower than any other period, 
is wholly erroneous. The split income 
provision equalized the tax treatment of 
married couples and in a few isolated 
cases there are lower excise taxes. But 
the plain fact is that the over-all tax 
burden of the American people is at an 
all-time high measured either in terms of 
national income, the amount of tax dol- 
lars collected, or the tax rates in the ex- 
cise, individual, and corporate field. 

I only make this as just a little warn- 
ing that wherever we can reduce these 
appropriation bills consistently without 
interfering with the national defense or 
with essential services we must do it. 
We must do it even though it is a cam- 
paign year. It is most important now 
that we watch every item in these appro- 
priation bills. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

White pine blister rust: White pine blister 
rust, pursuant to the act of April 26, 1940 
(16 U. S. C. 594a), $3,300,000, of which $505,- 
000 shall be available to the Department of 
the Interior for the control of white pine 
blister rust on or endangering Federal lands 
under the jurisdiction of that Department 
or lands of Indian tribes which are under 
the jurisdiction of or retained under re- 
strictions of the United States; $1,750,000 
to the Forest Service for the control of white 
pine blister rust on or endangering lands 
under its jurisdiction; and $1,045,000 to the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine for leadership and general coordination 
of the entire program, method development, 
and for operations conducted under its di- 
rection for such control, including, but not 
confined to, the control of white pine blister 
rust on or endangering State and privately 
owned lands, 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word to call atten- 
tion to the fact that on page 17, line 11, 
there is a proviso of which “as follows” 
is a part. The language there is all 
mixed up and I hope that in the morn- 
ing an amendment will be offered to cor- 
rect it. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I did not realize 
that, but, attention having been called 
to it, we would be glad to consider the 
matter. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that we may return to 
that item in the morning for the pur- 
pose of offering a correction amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

The Clerk read as follows: 

National forest protection and manage- 
ment: For the administration, protection, 
use, maintenance, improvement, and devel- 
opment of the national forests, including 
the establishment and maintenance of forest 
tree nurseries, including the procurement of 
tree seed and nursery stock by purchase, 
production, or otherwise, seeding and tree 
planting and the care of plantations and 
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young growth; the operation and mainte- 
nance of aircraft and the purchase of not to 
exceed three; the maintenance of roads and 
trails and the construction and maintenance 
of all other improvements necessary for the 
proper and economical administration, pro- 
tection, development, and use of the national 
forests, including experimental areas under 
Forest Service administration, except that 
where direct purchases will be more eco- 
nomical than construction, improvements 
may be purchased; the construction (not to 
exceed $15,000 for any one structure), equip- 
ment, and maintenance of sanitary and rec- 
reational facilities; timber cultural opera- 
tions; development and application of fish 
and game management plans; propagation 
and transplanting of plants suitable for 
planting on semiarid portions of the na- 
tional forests; estimating and appraising of 
timber and other resources and development 
and application of plans for their effective 
management, sale, and use; expenses of the 
National Forest Reservation Commission as 
authorized by section 14 of the act of March 
1, 1911 (16 U. S C. 514); examination, classi- 
fication, surveying, and appraisal of land in- 
cident tó effecting exchanges authorized by 
law and of lands within the boundaries of 
the national forests that may be opened 
to homestead settlement and entry under 
the act of June 11, 1906, and the act of 
August 10, 1912 (16 U. S. C. 506-509), as 
provided by the act of March 4, 1913 (16 
U. S. C. 512); investigation and establish- 
ment of water rights, including the purchase 
thereof or of lands or interests in lands or 
rights-of-way for use and protection of wa- 
ter rights necessary or beneficial in connec- 
tion with the administration and public use 
of the national forests; and all expenses 
necessary for the use, maintenance, im- 
provement, protection, and general admin- 
istration of the national forests, $29,400,000. 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GaTHINGS: 
Page 21, line 18, strike out “$29,400,000” and 
insert “$28,814,025.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I do not mean to 
press this request unless it is agreeable 
with the gentleman, but may I suggest 
that the Committee rise. I thought the 
gentleman would probably prefer to 
make his argument tomorrow rather 
than now, and if it is agreeable to the 
gentleman I suggest that the Committee 
rise at this time. 

Mr. GATHINGS. That is agreeable 
to me. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Foranp, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 7314) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 10 min- 
utes today, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 
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CREATING A SELECT COMMITTEE TO 
CONDUCT INVESTIGATIONS AND 
STUDY OF PROBLEMS RELATING 
TO SEIZURE AND CONTROL OF 
PRIVATE PROPERTY 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
this day introduced the following resolu- 
tion: 


Resolution creating a select committee to 
conduct an investigation and study of the 
problems related to seizure and control 
of private property, of private enterprises, 
unions, other facilities and organizations, 
by Executive action of the United States 
Government 


Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
select committee to be composed of 10 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives to be 
appointed by the Speaker, one of whom he 
shall designate as chairman. Five of the 
members of the select committee shall be 
appointed from among the members of the 
Committee on the Judiciary and five shall 
be appointed from among the members of 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 
Any vacancy occurring in the membership 
of the committee shall be filled in the same 
manner in which the original appointment 
was made. 

The committee is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full and complete investigation 
and study— 

(1) To determine whether the President, 
apart from congressional authorization, has 
any inherent power to seize, to operate, and 
to exercise control of private property and 
private enterprises, the steel industry, the 
coal, and other basic industries, labor unions, 
the press and radio, transportation and util- 
ity operations, as well as plants and facilities 
of Government contractors and subcontrac- 
tors. 

(2) To determine the extent and nature 
of the power of Congress to prohibit, or to 
place limitations on, the exercise by the 
President of powers of the character referred 
to in paragraph (1) in times of peace, war, 
so-called emergencies, and police actions in 
which United States forces are engaged; and 

(3) To determine what should be done 
by Congress by enactment of statutory pro- 
visions, or by amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, or otherwise, to remove doubt and 
uncertainty as to the respective powers of 
the President, to make clear the jurisdic- 
tion of the Congress, and the courts in 
relation to the problems involved in seizure 


and control of private property by govern- . 


mental authority. 

(4) To study and recommend safeguards 
against the possible future use of unre- 
strained power by the Executive and the 
executive departments which might result 
in dictatorship in this country, and the 
repression or circumvention of the inherent 
rights of the people of the United States, 
the courts, and the Congress, as independent 
and equal branches of the Government. 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House 
is not in session) as soon as practicable 
during the present Congress the results of 
its investigation and study, together with 
such recommendations as it deems advis- 
able. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof authorized by the committee to hold 
hearings, is authorized to sit and act during 
the present Congress at such times and 
places within the United States, whether 
the House is in session, has recessed, or has 
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adjourned, to hold such hearings, and to 
require, by subpena or otherwise, the at- 
tendance and testimony of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, records, 
correspondence, memoranda, papers, and 
documents, as it deems necessary. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any member 
of the committee designated by him, and 
may be served by any person designated by 
such chairman or member. 


THE STEEL SEIZURE CASE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the coun- 
try is very much concerned about the 
steel production situation in view of the 
decision of Judge Pine in the steel seizure 
case. I call attention to what the judge 
said in these lines of his opinion: 

And it further presupposes, as defendant 
apparently does, that, this statute being in- 
adequate, Congress will fail in its duties, 
under the Constitution, to legislate and ap- 
propriately to protect the Nation from this 
threatened disaster. 


The judge is referring by “statute” 
to the Labor-Management Relations Act 
of 1947—Taft-Hartley—and by “this 
threatened disaster” to a steel strike. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is incumbent 
now on the Congress to take up this sit- 
uation and to pass legislation providing 
for what should be done with respect to 
it. That is the way to carry out our re- 
sponsibility. 

Accordingly, I urge the constituted 
leaders of the majority and the minority 
in the House and in the other body to 
meet now to determine the programing 
before the Congress of this issue and of 
legislation on it. The responsibility, it 
seems to me, to deal with this emergency 
which is facing us in the steel stoppage, 
is very much up to the Congress. The 
court has made an historic decision. It 
proceeds with confidence that the Con- 
gress will not be found wanting in re- 
spect of its responsibilities. It is up to 
us to act now. 


JUDGE YANKWICH 


Mr. VAIL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAIL. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a resolution to authorize the 
Committee on the Judiciary to investi- 
gate the official conduct of Leon Rene 
Yankwich, judge of the Federal District 
Court, Southern District of California. 

In support of the resolution I submit 
the material embraced in my statement 
to the House on March 26, 1952, contain- 
ing an account of the record of Judge 
Yankwich and including his amazingly 
biased comments in the course of the 
Cole-Loew trial, over which he presided 
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in 1948. Judge Yankwich held that the 
writers did not refuse to answer ques- 
tions propounded to them by the com- 
mittee and they did not violate the 
morals clause of their contracts with the 
studios, a finding in direct contradiction 
of submitted evidence. The jury, ob- 
viously feeling the impact of the atti- 
tude of the judge, returned a verdict in 
favor of Cole. Judge Yankwich then 
awarded damages to the plaintiff in 
amount of $150,000 and ordered him re- 
instated to his screen-writing position, 
thus nullifying completely the labors of 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, which had exposed Cole’s Commu- 
nist Party membership and his activities 
in behalf of the U. S. S. R. 

While the American public was 
shocked immeasurably by the actions of 
Judge Yankwich, its wavering con- 
fidence in our Federal judiciary was re- 
stored materially by the reversal of his 
position by the decision of Judge Ben- 
jamin Harrison of the Los Angeles Fed- 
eral court, who on Monday of this week 
set aside the verdict of a jury which on 
February 19, 1952, awarded damages of 
$84,500 to Screen Writer Adian Scott, an- 
other member of the “Hollywood Ten,” 
and granted a motion of RKO Studios 
for a new trial. 

Said Judge Harrison: 

I find the plaintiff’s refusal to answer the 
questions was part of a conspiracy to defy the 
Congress of the United States. The great 
weight of evidence, in my opinion, shows 
that Mr. Scott definitely violated the morals 
clause. To allow the judgment to stand 
would be a grave miscarriage of justice. I 
feel the case should be retried on all the 
issues involved. 


The wide variance in judicial conclu- 
sions based upon identical evidence de- 
mands congressional inquiry in the in- 
terest of the national security, which was 
clearly endangered, according to the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
through Communist infiltration into the 
motion picture industry and the use by 
Cole and others of the facilities of the 
industry, through their screen-writing 
occupations, as a propaganda medium, 

In further support of the resolution 
I submit the following extract from the 
report of the Joint Fact Finding Com- 
mittee of the 1948 regular California 
Legislature: 

Federal Judge Leon R. Yankwich volun- 
tarily appeared Thursday, February 19, 1943, 
at the committee’s Los Angeles hearing. He 
wanted to make a speech to the audience, 
It was only after he was admonished by the 
chairman that he finally consented to ad- 
dress the committee. 

He stated that he was appearing before 
the committee because he had learned that 
his name had been included in previous 
committee reports, in connection with the 
Communist school, the Los Angeles Peo- 
ple's Educational Center. 

After Yankwich was impressed with the 
idea that his remarks should be addressed 
to the committee and not to the Commu- 
nists in the audience, he sald, “It was stated 
that I delivered a lecture before some edu- 
cational group and the newspaper which re- 
ported it had a statement which intimated 
that I had been taken in by a group * * *, 
So, all I want to do is this—I want to say 
this: I do not care whether they. are Com- 
munists or anything else. * * 

Judge Yankwich was informed that the 
committee had found the People’s Educa- 
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tional Center to be a Communist-front or- 
ganization, and that the judge’s name had 
been listed on the organization’s pamphlets 
as an instructor or a lecturer, 

Chairman Tenney questioned Judge Yank- 
wich as follows (committee's transcript, vol. 
XL, p. 729): 

“s © © It seems to me that a Federal 
judge should refrain from lending his pres- 
tige to a Communist-front organization. 

“Judge YANKWICH. I have never lent my 
prestige to anyone, but when I was lectur- 
ing, and this was 6 or 7 years ago, which 
I do not do now—I am getting old; I have 
been a judge for 21 years, Senator; I was 
appointed, as I told you, by a Republican 
Governor and elected twice by the people 
and then appointed by a Democratic Presi- 
dent—when I am asked to give the benefit 
of my study to any group, I will do it, no 
matter who they are, black, white, Jews, 
Catholics, Protestants, Communists, or any- 
one else, if they listen to me. 

“Chairman TENNEY. Would you permit the 
German-American Bund to use your name as 
a lecturer? 

“A. No—yes; not to use my name; yes, I 
would. I would give a lecture before them, 
on my own terms, as an individual.” 

On the morning of February 20, 1948, 
R. E. Combs, committee counsel, read the 
committee record of Judge Leon Yankwich 
into the transcript. The judge was adver- 
tised as a guest lecturer at the summer 
term of the People’s Educational Center in 
1945. (Labor Herald, April 20, 1945.) 

Yankwich was born in Rumania, and was 
naturalized in Modesto, Calif., in 1912. 
He has participated in open-forum meet- 
ings of the American Civil Liberties Un- 
ion. In the People’s Daily World for April 
19, 1945, there is a photograph of Judge 
and Mrs. Leon Yankwich, together with Dr. 
Frank Davis. Under the photograph is the 
caption which reads as follows: “At a recep- 
tion at their home for Dr. Frank Davis, newly 
appointed director of education for the L. A. 
People’s Educational Association; Judge and 
Mrs. Leon Yankwich discussed with Dr. Davis 
new perspectives for the PEA.” 

Dr. Frank Davis, previously a witness be- 
fore this committee, was formerly a pro- 
fessor at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. He resigned this position to 
become educational director for the People’s 
Educational Center. (The first name for this 
Communist school was the People’s Educa- 
tional Association. It was later changed to 
its present name, People’s Educational 
Center.) 

Mr. Combs also introduced a copy of the 
Open Forum, published every Saturday at 
1022 California Building, Second and Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, by the Southern California 
branch of the American Civil Liberties 
Union. This issue carried an article signed 
by Judge Leon Yankwich attacking the crim- 
inal syndicalism law, held constitutional by 
the high courts of California and the United 
States. The bill is aimed at those who 
advocate the overthrow of the Government 
by force and violence. 

The committee finds that Judge Yank- 
wich’s conduct and attitude is a disgraceful 
reflection upon the Federal bench. For 
anyone to fraternize with the enemies of 
the people of the United States, its Con- 
stitution, and Government, is bad enough 
in itself, but when a judge of the Federal 
bench lends his position and name to dignify 
traitorous organizations, such as the Com- 
munist People’s Educational Center, then no 
condemnation is strong enough to charac- 
terize such action. In these critical times, 
when the Federal bench will be called upon 
to deal with cases involving the traitorous 
activities of Communist Soviet agents, a 
man such as Yankwich is not qualified, be- 
cause of his obvious bias and sympathy 
for pro-Communist, pro-Soviet causes, to sit 
on the Federal bench. 
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INVESTIGATION OF RADIO AND 
TELEVISION PROGRAMS 


Mr. COLMER, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 278, Rept. No. 1836), 
which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, acting as a 
whole or by subcommittee, is authorized and 
directed (1) to conduct a full and complete 
investigation and study to determine the ex- 
tent to which the radio and television pro- 
grams currently available to the people of 
the United States contain immoral or other- 
wise offensive matter, or place improper em- 
phasis upon crime, violence, and corruption, 
and (2) on the basis of such investigation 
and study, to make such recommendations 
(including recommendations for legislative 
action to eliminate offensive and undesirable 
radio and television programs and to pro- 
mote higher radio and television standards) 
as it deems advisable. 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House is 
not in session) as soon as practicable during 
the present Congress the results of its in- 
vestigation and study, together with its rec- 
ommendations. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee or subcommittee is 
authorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within the 
United States, whether the House is in ses- 
sion, has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold 
such hearings, and to require, by subpena or 
otherwise, the attendance and testimony of 
such witnesses, and the production of such 
books, records, correspondence, memoranda, 
papers, and documents, as it deems neces- 
sary. Subpenas may be issued under the 
signature of the chairman of the committee 
or any member of the committee designated 
by him, and may be served by any person 
designated by such chairman or member. 


INVESTIGATION AND STUDY OF 
OFFENSIVE BOOKS, MAGAZINES, 
AND COMIC BOOKS 


Mr. COLMER, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 596, Rept. No. 1837), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
select committee to be composed of nine 
Members of the House of Representatives, to 
be appointed by the Speaker, three from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, three from the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
and three from the membership of the House 
without reference to any committee. Not 
moe than five members of the select com- 
mittee shall be of the same political party. 
The Speaker shall designate as chairman of 
the select committee one of the members 
so appointed. Any vacancy occurring in the 
membership of the select committee shall he 


filled in the same manner in which the orig- 


inal appointment was made. 

The select committee is authorized and 
directed to conduct a full and complete in- 
vestigation and study (1) to determine the 
extent to which current literature—books, 
magazines, and comic books—containing im- 
moral, obscene, or otherwise offensive mat- 
ter, or placing improper emphasis on crime, 
violence, and corruption, are being made 
available to the people of the United States 
through the United States mails and other- 
wise; and (2) to determine the adequacy of 
existing law to prevent the publication and 
distribution of books containing immoral, 
offensive, and other undesirable matter. 

The select committee shall report to the 
House (or to the Clerk of the House if the 
House is not in session) as soon as practicable 
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during the present Congress the results of its 
investigation and study, together with such 
recommendations, including recommenda- 
tions for legislation, as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution, the select committee, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof authorized by the select com- 
mittee to hold hearings, is authorized to sit 
and act during the present Congress at such 
times within the District of Columbia, to 
hold such hearings, to require by subpena 
or otherwise the attendance and testimony 
of such witnesses and the production of such 
books, records, correspondence, memoranda, 
papers, and documents, and to utilize such 
employees and facilities of the Committee 
on the Judiciary and the Committee on-Post 
Office and Civil Service, as it deems neces- 
sary. Subpenas may be issued under the 
signature of the chairman of the select com- 
mittee or any member of the select commit- 
tee designated by him, and may be served by 
any person designated by such chairman or 
member. 


THE LATE REID F. MURRAY 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I was in- 
deed shocked yesterday morning when 
I learned of the passing of our beloved 
colleague and my good friend Repre- 
sentative Rem F. Murray, of Wisconsin. 

Congressman Murray served contin- 
uously in this House since January 3, 
1939. As a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture he exerted con- 
siderable influence in championing the 
cause of the farmer and because of his 
previous training and educational back- 
ground was a recognized leader in the 
field of agriculture. 

Reid’s office was next to mine in the 
New House Office Building and while I 
did not see him in recent months be- 
cause of his prolonged illness, I recall 
many ‘pleasant conversations with him 
prior thereto. I enjoyed Rem MURRAY’S 
friendship and admired him for his 
sincerity and loyalty. He always treated 
me with the greatest kindness and I al- 
ways thought of him as one of our elder 
statesmen whose exemplary life and de- 
votion to the people of his congressional 
district and his native State of Wiscon- 
sin will long be remembered by this 
body. 

We shall mourn his memory and must 
strive to follow his example and nobili- 
ty of character. 

j I extend my deepest sympathy to his 

beloved wife and family. Iam sure that 
our good Lord in his divine wisdom will 
comfort them in their great sorrow, pos- 
itive that he is now in His care. 


THE WHEAT AGREEMENT STATE- 
MENT IN COMMITTEE REPORT 
ON H. R. 7314, APPROPRIATION 
FOR DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 8 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
let the bill H. R. 7314 pass without re- 
serving my position on the comment in 
the report that— 

In the opinion of this committee, this is 
a part of the Nation's foreign policy and, 
since it does not represent a domestic agri- 
cultural program in any way, the committee 
feels that it should be considered as a part 
of our international budget, rather than a 
responsibility chargeable to the Department 
of Agriculture. 


The wheat agreement was not negoti- 
ated or approved as a foreign-aid meas- 
ure. The report of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations contains the 
following statement, under the heading 
“Main purpose of the agreement”: 

The agreement, through reciprocal guar- 
anties among the participants, aims at sta- 
bilizing the international wheat market by 
assuring supplies of wheat to importing 
countries and markets for wheat to export- 
ing countries at equitable and stable prices. 
The United States would be guaranteed an 
annual export raarket for 163,090,090 bushels 
for the next 4 years at the prices specified in 
the agreement. 


Later the report declares: 

The Department of Azriculture looks upon 
the agreement as a test of the principle of 
stabilizing markets and prices for agricul- 
tural commodities which may be in burden- 
some surplus. 


This point was recognized in the legis- 
lation passed by Congress to implement 
the agreement, which specifically au- 
thorized appropriations of such sums as 
may he necessary to make payments to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation of its 
estimated or actual net costs of carrying 
out its functions hereunder. The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation is hereby au- 
thorized in carrying out its functions 
hereunder to utilize, in advance of such 
appropriations or payments, any assets 
available to it.” 

At the time the agreement was nego- 
tiated and approved—1948-49—it was 
estimated that there would very likely 
be a wheat surplus. The opposite proved 
true. Therefore, the advantage has been 
with the importing countries rather than 
with the exporting countries, but the 
purpose remains the same—to stabilize 
the international wheat market. It is 
not a foreign-aid program. 


TAX AMORTIZATION PROGRAM 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I had a special order for yes- 
terday which was not used as the re- 
sult of the early recess of the House. I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Record and 
include the speech I had planned to 
make yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, in adopting the Revenue Act 
of 1950, Congress recognized that the in- 
dustrial capacity of the country would 
have to be expanded rapidly to meet 
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the dangers thrust upon us by the Com- 
munist aggression in Korea. One pro- 
vision of the bill provided that the cost 
of some of this expanded capacity could 
be written off, for tax purposes, during 
the first 5 years of the defense build-up 
when taxes are high instead of the usual 
period of as long as 25 years. It was the 
intent of the Congress, in writing this 
provision into law, to restrict its bene- 
fits to those facilities acutely needed in 
the stepped-up mobilization program 
and which would have limited, if any, 
commercial value in the postemer- 
gency period. 

This program has now been operating 
since October of 1950. In this period, 
tax benefits have been granted to 8,738 
new faciiities, representing a total in- 
vestment of $17,579,618,000. The De- 
fense Production Administration has 
certified 64 percent of this total invest- 
ment—or almost $11,000,000,000—for 
rapid tax write-off. Many applications 
covering unknown billions of additional 
expenses are pending. 

We can recognize the full import of 
this tremendous Governmenc-aided ex- 
pansion only when realizing that in the’ 
year 1951 the total expenditures on new 
nonagricultural plants and equipment 
was $23,300,000,000. Thus, it becomes 
apparent that about one-half or more of 
the total commercial and industrial con- 
struction in that year was given the 
benefit of rapid tax amortization, or to 
phrase it more bluntly, a Government 
subsidy. 

CONGRESSIONAL THEORY 


It is difficult to argue with the theory 
which prompted Congress to authorize 
the rapid tax write-off for emergency 
plants. A private company cannot be 
expected to invest millions of dollars in 
a plant designed and constructed pri- 
marily to produce items of direct mili- 
tary value whose usefulness in normal 
time is highly questionable. The only 
alternative to the granting of rapid tax 
amortization probably would be con- 
struction by some Government agency 
itself of the needed expanded facilities 
and Congress, in its judgmeht, did not 
choose to follow this course. 

However, I believe the time has now 
come to take a searching look at this 
program. I do not believe that many 
Members of Congress thought back in 
1950 that we were entering into a pro- 
gram of such magnitude. Literally, 
plants producing everything from soup 
to nuts have qualified for these tax 
benefits. 

Applications for special tax benefits 
have poured in by the thousands. At 
one time, it appeared that the chief con- 
cern of DPA was the fact that the ap- 
plications could not be processed rapidly 
enough, not the merits of the individual 
case. There is a grave doubt as to the 
wisdom of some of the certificates issued 
by DPA. There is a serious question as 
to whether the intent of Congress has 
been violated. 

MAGNITUDE OF PROGRAM 


It is astounding to learn that the mag- 
nitude of the present tax amortization 
program is much larger than the pro- 
gram carried out during World War II 
in terms of dollars, 
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In that emergency period, and all of us 
must admit that the situation we faced 
then was much more perilous than pres- 
ent conditions, the armed services and 
the War Production Board approved 54,- 
000 applications covering an expenditure 
of $7,200,000,000. This was over the full 
period of World War II. As I mentioned 
earlier, to date DPA has already ap- 
proved a little more than 810,000, C000, 000 
for rapid tax write-off in a little more 
than a year and the flood of applications 
has not yet abated. There is periodic 
talk of a less liberal policy on the part of 
DPA in approving applications, but if 
this has occurred, it is not apparent in 
the actions of the Government agency. 

The one thing which disturbs me most 
is the broad policy adopted by DPA in 
approving applications. The test seems 
to be whether the economy will need an 
increased supply of the material or serv- 
ice in the next 4 or 5 years, instead of the 
need by the military. It is safe to as- 
sume, I believe, that World War II expe- 
rience will repeat itself—many of the 
plants built under the guise of emergency 
needs will continue to operate after the 
emergency ends. In other words, the tax 
advantages given in a period when cor- 
poration taxes are at an all-time high 
will not have been used for the purpose 
for which they were intended. 

REVENUE LOST 


Obviously, the Government will lose 
considerable revenue during the 5-year 
period when the construction costs are 
being amortized. Some of this revenue 
will be recaptured after the expiration 
of the 5-year amortization period at a 
lower tax rate, but the pressing need is 
for additional revenue now. If compa- 
nies building these new facilities paid 
taxes on the basis of normal deprecia- 
tion, a considerable sum in additional 
revenue would be secured, thus helping 
tremendously in efforts to secure a bal- 
anced budget and stave off further deficit 
financing with its inflationary dangers. 

I believe I am correct in stating that 
the need for continuing the present rapid 
tax amortization program has not been 
given a full-scale review. The Ways and 
Means Committee has held hearings on 
some phases of the program. 

I hope the House Ways and Means 
Committee and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee will have an opportunity, before 
the end of this session, to look into this 
very important matter. If time does not 
allow this, then perhaps the staffs of 
the committees can initiate a study dur- 
ing the recess and on the basis of in- 
formation gathered a more thorough re- 
view of the entire program can be pur- 
sued next session. 

The investigations of the Hardy sub- 
committee made it clear that much 
abuse developed in the program during 
the first months of its operation. If 
rapid tax amortization is to be continued 
at all, it should be solely in the field of 
actual military production. 

SYNTHETIC FIBERS 


My immediate interest in the tax 
amortization question developed in con- 
nection with the certificates which were 
granted for the production of synthetic 
fibers. It is my information that amor- 
tization to the extent of approximately 
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$150,000,000 has been granted for various 
types of fibers that serve as substitutes 
for cotton and wool. 

The issuance of these certificates for 
synthetic fibers was halted in recent 
months, but there is evidence that new 
applications have been filed and are be- 
ing actually considered today. I submit 
that there is no reason at all why this 
type of certificate should be granted. 
There is ample production facility 
throughout the country for every type 
of needed fiber. 

DISTRESS IN NEW ENGLAND 


From January 1951 to January 1952 
unemployment in textiles jumped 68 per- 
cent in Lawrence, Mass., 50 percent in 
Lowell, 112 percent in New Bedford, and 
145 percent in Fall River. In these towns 
something above 12 percent of the labor 
force is reported unemployed today, in 
this day of full employment. 

For Massachusetts as a whole there 
has been a jump in textile unemploy- 
ment of 30 percent. Other New England 
States have been hit even harder, but of 
course no statistical review can possibly 
describe the tragic story of what being 
out of a job does to a breadwinner and 
his family. 

Much hysterical talk has developed 
about the causes of textile unemploy- 
ment in New England, but I submit that 
the chief reason is the major increase in 
synthetic fiber production, virtually all 
of which is outside of New England. 
Much of the synthetic textile develop- 
ment is a natural consequence of the 
economic force seeking to secure more 
adequate supplies of fibers at the cheap- 
est possible prices. This synthetic de- 
velopment with the help of tax subsidies, 
however, is not normal economic devel- 
opment. Is it fair, or is it even good 
common sense, for the Federal Govern- 
ment to underwrite this development 
which is producing human misery in New 
England? 

It is the height of folly for the Gov- 
ernment to underwrite the very type of 
production which is today causing dis- 
tress in the textile field. Synthetic fiber 
production is already upsetting enough 
of the normal economic patterns of the 
country without help from the Govern- 
ment. 

Of course, one of the reasons for tex- 
tile unemployment is the general world- 
wide recession in demand in this field. 
This lack of demand is further evidence 
of the lack of need for any subsidy to 
production. 

An attempt to justify tax amortization 
for expansion of synthetics based on mil- 
itary requirements is without foundation, 
Even under all-out mobilization the mili- 
tary requirements for cotton could be 
supplied and still leave about two-thirds 
of the total United States production for 
civilians, which is more than civilians 
consumed prior to World War Il. How- 
ever, coming back to actuality, the pres- 
ent rate of mobilization will require only 
about 8 percent of present level of total 
cotton mill production which is being 
easily supplied at present. In 1951, only 
about 6 percent of the total rayon and 
acetate production was used by the 
military. 

It is my sincere belief that no further 
tax exemptions should be granted, except 
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in the field of direct military supply 
where there is no other existing source of 
supply. This is a matter of concern to 
every American, because the amortiza- 
tion set-up is being paid for by the 
American taxpayer. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S VIEWS ON 
SEIZURE OF STEEL 


Mr. MCCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to include at this point 
in the RECorp a recent exchange of let- 
ters between President Truman and 
Charles S. Jones, of Washington Cross- 
ing, Pa.) 

(The letters referred to follow:) 


Dran Mr. JONEs: I have your letter con- 
cerning my radio address on the steel situ- 
ation and I was very interested in the ques- 
tions you raised. I wish I could take the 
time to write to the many hundreds of people 
who have written me about the steel situa- 
tion. The majority of the letters I have re- 
ceived indicated approval ef the action I 
took. From the letters indicating disap- 
proval, it is quite apparent that many of the 
writers based their disagreement on a mis- 
understanding of the facts. Unfortunately, 
in the limited radio time I had, I could not 
possibly go into detail on all phases of the 
steel case. But I am going to take the time 
po to answer the specific questions in your 
etter. 

The first question you raised relates to steel 
company profits. The profits figures which 
I used in my radio address were profits be- 
fore taxes. 5 

There has been a lot of discussion of this, 
but it should be clear that if you are going 
to establish fair price ceilings, you have to 
figure on the basis of income before taxes, 
If you took income after taxes, you would 
have to raise price ceilings to compensate for 
income-tax increases. And if we let prices— 
and wages—go up to compensate for bigger 
income taxes, we would obviously not be pre- 
3 inflation, we would be encouraging 

INDEX USED AS STANDARD 


This is the reason we have to use profits 
before taxes in determining whether an in- 
Custry is entitled to a price increase. It is 
the same with all other groups in the econ- 
omy. The wage increases recommended by 
the Wage Stabilization Board for the steel- 
workers were based on wages before taxes— 
not on take-home pay after tax deductions, 
In adjusting wage rates to the cost of living, 
which is the practice in many industries, the 
standard used is the consumers’ price index— 
which does not take account of the increased 
income taxes paid by workers. In determin- 
ing fair price supports for farm products, 
the law does not take into account the in- 
come taxes that farmers pay. 

Obviously, if we are going to be fair, busi- 
ness must be governed by the same stabiliza- 
tion principles applicable to wage earners, 
salaried persons, and farmers. 

It is true that the steel companies are pay- 
ing high taxes. So is everybody else. If we 
allowed the steel companies to get price in- 
creases to cover their higher taxes, we would 
simply be shifting the tax burden to those 
less able to afford it. 


PROFITS AT HIGH LEVEL 


As a matter of fact, the steel companies 
are making so much money that even with 
today’s high taxes their profits after taxes 
are greater now than the profits they made 
after taxes in the 3 years before the Korean 
outbreak—and those were very profitable 
years. The Iron and Steel Institute has re- 
ported that its members—some 90 percent 
of the industry—averaged $494,000,000 in 
profits after taxes for the 3 years before 
Korea. That comes to about $6.59 per ton. 
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And for 1951, the institute reports profits 
after taxes of $688,000,000—or $7.07 per ton. 

So you see that whether you take profits 
before or after taxes, the conclusion is still 
the same. We will never be able to prevent 
profiteering in this emergency if we give 
the steel industry special treatment and im- 
munity from the price-control rules. 

Second, you ask whether the closed shop 
‘was involved in this case. The closed shop 
is not an issue in this case, but the union 
shop is. I can understand your confusion 
on this point. The closed shop and the 
union shop are actually quite different. 
However, the two are commonly confused 
and this confusion has been deliberately 
exploited in the propaganda of the steel in- 
dustry. The closed shop, which requires a 
person to belong to a union before he can 
be hired by an employer, is forbidden by 
Federal law. However, the Taft-Hartley Act 
specifically authorizes the union shop, under 
which employers and unions make an agree- 
ment requiring that workers become union 
members after they have been hired. There 
are many variations of such agreements. It 
is not uncommon to excuse old employees 
from joining the union, or even to allow a 
person to drop out of the union after the 
first year, if he chooses. 


BOARD URGED NEGOTIATION 


The union shop was definitely an issue in 
this case. The Wage Stabilization Board felt 
that the issue was important enough to re- 
quire a recommendation. The dispute ob- 
viously could not have been settled if this 
issue were not settled, It should be noted 
that the Board did not recommend any par- 
ticular form of union shop. It recommended 
that the parties negotiate the form of union 
shop to be adopted. 

Incidentally, the union shop is not new 
to the steel industry. Twenty-seven steel 
companies already have some kind of union 
shop arrangements in effect and some of the 
leading steel companies—including the 
United States Steel Corp—which are ob- 
jecting to signing union-shop contracts with 
the steelworkers, already have union-shop 
contracts with other workers they employ. 

Third, you asked about the Taft-Hartley 
Act. A work stoppage would have occurred 
December 31, if the union had not acceded 
to the Government’s request to postpone 
strike action so that the Wage Stabilization 
Board could hear the dispute and recom- 
mend a fair settlement. By this means 
strike action was delayed, before April 8, for 
99 days voluntarily, whereas the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act could have delayed it only 80 days, 
by compulsion. I don't think it makes sense 
to use force when you can get cooperation 
by free consent. 


WOULD HAVE DESTROYED CHANCE 


After the Board made its recommenda- 
tions, late in March, the parties resumed ne- 
gotiations and Government negotiators on 
the scene were hopeful of settlement right 
up to the evening of April 8. A resort to the 
Taft-Hartley machinery during the time the 
parties were meeting, of course, would have 
stopped negotiations and destroyed any 
chance of settlement. 

If I had used the Taft-Hartley Act on 
April 8 there inevitably would have been a 
work stoppage, because under the Taft- 
Hartley Act there is an elaborate procedure 
which must be observed before an injunc- 
tion can be sought. A board of inquiry must 
be appointed, must hold hearings and must 
prepare a report to the President. Only then 
may the President instruct the Attorney 
General to seek an injunction. All this 
takes time. On previous occasions, when I 


have used the Taft-Hartley Act, it has taken 
on the average from a week to 10 days from 
the time a board of inquiry is appointed un- 
til the time the Attorney General may get 
an injunction. The Taft-Hartley Act simply 
would not have prevented a shut-down of 
essential steel production in this case. 
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Your fourth question is whether the pub- 
lic members of the Wage Stabilization Board 
were appointed on the recommendation of 
labor. They were not. The public members 
of the Board were appointed to their posi- 
tions because they were experienced and 
qualified men to represent the public in- 
terest. Most of them have a first-hand 
familiarity with labor-management rela- 
tions. As a matter of fact, their acceptabil- 
ity to both industry and labor is evidenced 
by the fact that several of them have fre- 
quently served as arbitrators of industrial 
disputes. In such situations the arbitrator 
is the choice of both the union and the man- 
agement, and his compensation is paid for 
jointly by the parties. 

Those who seek to discredit the board 
by charges that the public members are 
prolabor don’t know what they are talking 
about. You may be interested to know 
that the National Advisory Board on Mo- 
bilization Policy—composed of outstanding 
leaders from industry, labor and agricul- 
ture, and the public—reported to me only 
this week that they had considered this 
matter and unanimously found “the attacks 
on the integrity of the public members of 
the Wage Stabilization Board to be unfair 
and unsubstantiated by fact.” 

Finally, you ask whether the recommen- 
dations of the board exceeded the demands 
of the union. They were in fact substan- 
tially less than what the union wanted. 
There were over a hundred issues in this 
dispute. On many of the union demands, 
the board declined to take action or recom- 
mended that they be withdrawn. On others, 
the board recommended that the parties 
settle for much less than the union asked 
for. This is only natural. The parties to 
a labor dispute rarely get all they want 
or feel they should have. Neither the union 
nor the steel companies could expect to be 
satisfied with the recommendations which 
would, all things considered, be fair to both 
parties. 

I hope this letter will give you a better 
understanding of the steel controversy. I 
know the American people will make the 
proper judgment if only they get all the 
facts and see the issues. Your Government 
is doing all in its power to get the facts 
to the people. The officials of the Govern- 
ment are laying out the essential facts on 
wages and on prices before a number of 
congressional committees. I can only hope 
that the newspapers of the country will give 
as much attention to these facts as they 
do to the paid political ads of the steel 
companies. > 

I realized that the action I was taking 
in this case was very drastic, and I did 
it only as a matter of necessity to meet an 
extreme emergency. In so doing, I believe 
that I was acting within the powers of the 
President under the Constitution—and, in- 
deed, that it was the duty of the President 
under the Constitution to act to preserve 
the safety of the Nation. The powers of 
the President are derived from the Con- 
stitution, and they are limited, of course, 
by the provisions of the Constitution, par- 
ticularly those that protect the rights of 
individuals. The legal problems that arise 
from these facts are now being examined 
in the courts, as is proper, but I feel sure 
that the Constitution does not require me 
to endanger our national safety by letting 
all the steel mills shut down in this critical 
time. 

I have repeatedly stated that the idea of 
Government operation of the steel mills is 
distasteful to me. I have twice sent 
messages to the Congress asking it to pre- 
scribe a course to be followed to achieve a 
solution of this case if the Congress dis- 
agreed with the action I was taking. The 
Congress has not done so. 

I want to end Government operation at 
the earliest possible moment, and I will do 
everything I can to end it as soon as that 
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can be done without irreparable harm to the 
national interest. 

I am taking the liberty of making my 
letter to you public in the hope that the in- 
formation will be helpful to others who are 
equally anxious to know the real facts in 
this controversy. 

Very sincerely yours, 
x HARRY S. Truman. 


Dran Mr. Parser: I just listened to 
your talk —and think you did a very fine job 
of presentation. 

I tried to wire you but could not because 
the Western Union is on strike, but I'd like 
the answer to a couple questions. 

1. You speak of $19 profit to steel com- 
panies—is this before or after taxes—and if 
before, which I think it is, what is the profit 
after taxes and would it be fair to men- 
tion it? 

2. What about the closed shop—which I 
did not hear you mention? 

3. Why was not the Taft-Hartley Act used 
before? Apparently now it is too late. 

4, Is it true that the so-called public mem- 
bers of the Board were appointed on the 
recommendation of labor? 

5. Is it true that the final recommenda- 
tions of the Board exceed the demands of 
labor? 

I note this is more than a couple of ques- 
tions, but we'd be interested in the answers. 

Sincerely, 
C. S. JONES. 


REREFERENCE OF BILLS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules be discharged from the 
further consideration of the bills S. 913, 
H. R. 6029, H. R. 5100, and H. R. 7624, 
all of a related nature, and that they 
be referred to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MULTER] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 


ISRAEL'S FOURTH ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the fourth time it has been my privilege 
to rise on this day and pay tribute to 
that youngest of democracies, the State 
of Israel. Today, April 30, 1952, the 
State of Israel completes 4 years of in- 
dependence. 

Looking back over the past 4 years, we 
must conclude that the people of Israel 
have every reason to be proud of their 
achievements, which are unparalleled in 
history during any comparably short 
period of time. They also have reason 
to be proud that they are building a great 
little country, which now boasts of a 
population of 1,600,000—and of these 
more than 700,000 have entered the 
country during these last 4 years, 

Four years ago Israel stood alone 
against a virtually overwhelming enemy. 
The people of Israel felt abandoned as 
they faced the invading Arab armies 
closing in on them from the north, east, 
and south. How they were able to 
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emerge victorious in that struggle is still 
one of the great miracles of our time. 

Today, Israel feels secure in the 
friendship and the close relationship 
which it has succeeded in establishing 
with the United States and with other 
great western nations. Although the 
world still does not know the meaning 
of real peace, the people of Israel, small 
as they are in number, cherish most 
deeply their bonds of friendship and 
brotherhood with the nations of the free 
world and continue to extend their hand 
of friendship, even to their erstwhile 
enemies. 

During the past few years Israel en- 
gaged in building solid economic founda- 
tions, a sound economy which will en- 
able its citizens to achieve a high stand- 
ard of living, and to absorb the many 
newcomers who have returned to their 
ancestral homeland in such huge num- 
bers from the far corners of the globe. 
The past year has been a particularly 
arduous one, which required great sacri- 
fices and almost superhuman efforts to 
carry the burden of a constantly expand- 
ing population. 

But its people are looking hopefully 
ahead when, with the aid from their 
friends abroad—particularly, the United 
States—they will succeed in winning the 
struggle for economic stability. They 
have full confidence that they will 
achieve this goal in the next few years, if 
only they are granted the opportunity 
to dwell in peace with their neighbors 
and to develop the resources of their 
country to the fullest extent. 

During these 4 years of its existence as 
an independent and sovereign state, 
Israel can point to many successes and 
achievements in various fields of human 
endeavor. 

The Jewish displaced persons camps in 
Europe were liquidated and the bulk of 
their homeless and destitute inmates 
were transferred to Israel to begin a new 
life in dignity, in the cities and on the 
farms where they again have become 
productive people. 

Israel is undergoing an unusual pace 
of development. Three hundred and 
twenty new agricultural settlements have 
been established since the creation of the 
state, nearly a million acres of land are 
under cultivation and the area being irri- 
gated is continually expanded. Through 
its various irrigation and reclamation 
projects, Israel hopes to fulfill the 
prophecy of Isaiah: 

I will open the rivers on the high hills, and 
fountains in the midst of the valleys: I will 
make the wilderness a pool of water, and the 
dry land springs of water. 


In the field of transportation, Israel is 
building a fine merchant marine which 
today consists of 21 ships. It is develop- 
ing its civil aviation, its railroads and 
motor transportation—all of this in an 
underdeveloped country located in one of 
the most backward regions of the world. 

Side by side with agricultural and in- 
dustrial development, Israel successfully 
established a truly democratic govern- 
ment in the western sense, including the 
most essential democratic institutions, 
such as, a parliamentary system, a well- 
functioning judicial system, a free press, 
freedom of religious worship, compul- 
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sory education and many other institu- 
tions characteristic of democratic na- 
tions. 

In the field of international affairs, 
Israel has established friendly and cor- 
dial relations with 61 nations and was 
admitted to membership in the United 
Nations where it exerts all possible influ- 
ence toward peace among the nations of 
the world. The relations between Israel 
and our own country are most friendly 
and of mutual advantage to both coun- 
tries. The United States offers its moral 
and material assistance, while Israel is 
gradually becoming a democratic out- 
post of strength and stability in an area 
which is of great strategic importance 
to us. 

There are many more achievements 
in the development of education and 
culture, scientific research, progress in 
social welfare, and the tremendous effort 
to improve public health. 

Today we merely wish to take note of 
this historic event, the anniversary of 
the rebirth of the State of Israel. Weare 
proud that the United States was 
destined to play such a significant part 
in the creation of the Jewish state 4 
years ago. We will never cease to thank 
President Harry S. Truman for being 
the first head of a state to extend formal 
recognition to it. We rejoice that he 
and this country have aided it in many 
ways during the formative years of its 
early existence and that they continue 
to aid it so that it can achieve its goal 
of economic independence. 

I am happy to extend my heartfelt 
greetings—and I know my colleagues 
join me on this occasion in extending 
their felicitations, too—to the Govern- 
ment and the people of Israel. Together 
with them, and with all peace-loving 
nations the world over, we are encour- 
aged to believe in the old biblical 
prophecy: “They who sow in tears, shall 
reap in joy.” 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members have five legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks on 
this subject at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Israel yesterday celebrated the 
fourth anniversary of its establishment 
as an independent and democratic state, 
Israel’s attainment of sovereignty proves 
to the nations and the peoples of the 
world that it has reached political ma- 
turity, and that its long persecuted peo- 
ple are possessed of an indomitable spirit 
to restore their ancient homeland as a 
haven for the oppressed and a center of 
great culture and civilization. 

In the annals of a people whose exist- 
ence dates back several thousand years, 
4 years represent a comparatively brief 
time. For Israel, however, these 4 years 
of freedom and independence constitute 
an historic era of great achievements 
and consolidation of efforts. Perhaps 
the most important of these is the fact 
that the creation of an independent 
Jewish state has raised the dignity of 
the Jew to great heights in the eyes of 
the entire world, and it has, likewise, 
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given to all nations a renewed belief in 
the ultimate victory of righteousness. 

Modern Israel, which had to go 
through a life-and-death struggle in its 
very first year of existence, has shown 
itself to be a valuable defender of the 
enlightened concepts of human liberty. 
As such, it deserves an honored position 
in the family of nations. Its people are 
determined to proceed along the path 
of true justice, better human under- 
standing, and genuine peace in the world. 

It was my good fortune to visit Israel 
twice in recent years: first in 1949, after 
it had gone through a period of war and 
bloodshed, and more recently last fall. 
I have been able, therefore, to follow 
closely the country’s vigorous growth and 
rapid development during these early 
and crucial years of its independence. 

During the latter visit, I was much 
impressed by the constructive activity 
which characterized every phase of the 
country’s life: in agriculture, in industry, 
in business and commerce, public works 
and housing, development of its re- 
sources, in the resettlement of the new- 
comers, and in many other activities. 
All of these are helping to make the in- 
habitants of Israel, the older ones and 
the 700.900 who have come into the coun- 
try since its establishment as an inde- 
pendent state 4 years ago, into self- 
respecting and productive citizens of an 
independent state. 

Driving through the length and 
breadth of the little country, I could see 
the excellent main roads, the many new 
farm settlements, the tremendous 
amount of new housing, the construction 
of new factories, and the planting of nu- 
merous trees everywhere to cover up the 
bare and desolate hills. One is truly 
amazed to find so much activity going 
on, knowing that Israel’s resources are 
limited, and that they are not so much 
of the soil as of the soul—courage and 
faith in their God, in their country, and 
in themselves. 

To be sure, Israel is confronted today 
with many obstacles which will require 
a great deal of time and effort before 
they are satisfactorily solved, but this 
should not lessen our admiration for the 
gallant little state and our desire to help 
it achieve its goals of genuine peace and 
economic stability. 

On this occasion, when Israel cele- 
brates its fourth anniversary, I wish to 
salute its leaders and to send my greet- 
ings to the valiant people of Israel for 
their selfless accomplishments in the 
past 4 years, particularly for admitting 
so many hundreds of thousands of op- 
pressed and homeless people who were 
given a home and shelter and an oppor- 
tunity to live as dignified human beings. 

My greetings also are extended to the 
Jews of America for their devotion and 
their sacrifices on behalf of Israel in 
helping its people solve their economic 
problems. May the relations between 
Israel and our own country remain as 
friendly and cordial as ever, and may 
both countries continue to exert great 
influence for the good of all mankind and 
for peace everywhere in the world. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, May 
14, 1948, will go down as one of the im- 
portant dates in history. On that day, 
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Israel took its proper place among the 
nations of the world. Since that date, 
it has given sanctuary to every Jewish 
person who sought relief; and almost 
700,000 immigrants came into that coun- 
try in 44 months. This placed upon the 
population of Israel grave responsibil- 
ities. It did not fail these people who 
were looking for a haven of refuge, and 
its steady progress is positive proof of 
its development. 

The Eighty-second Congress of the 
United States should be proud of its 
record in having voted $50,000,000 for 
the relief and resettlement of refugees 
entering Israel and provided approxi- 
mately $15,000,000 in economic aid. 
These funds are being wisely disbursed 
by the Government of Israel and are be- 
ing used for food, fuel, power, irriga- 
tion, agricultural and industrial and 
communications equipment. 

Israel is building on a sound founda- 
tion and so today, on its fourth anniver- 
sary, on behalf of the people of the 
Twenty-sixth Congressional District of 
New York, I extend to the Government 
and people of that land heartiest 
felicitations. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the world 
has undergone many changes since Sep- 
tember 1939 when the Nazi Wehrmacht 
struck the fatal blow that brought on 
World War II. Empires have fallen 
throughout the world and new nations 
have arisen in their places. Peoples, 
once downtrodden and suppressed, in- 
spired by the rising fires of nationalism, 
have struck out boldly and bravely for 
what they conceived to be a righteous 
cause: national independence. Ten- 
sions have gripped the world from east 
to west, rising at times to fearful and 
perilous heights. 

In this historic panorama the Jewish 
people played a prominent role. More 
than any other people it was they who 
felt the extreme severity of Nazi perse- 
cution. Tired and exhausted, the rem- 
nant of this hapless people was dispersed 
tomany lands. Many of them, like their 
forebears who for centuries wandered 
homeless throughout the world, sought 
refuge in a land they could call their 
own. 

When the State of Israel was born 4 
years ago, the occasion could well be 
termed the realization of a yearning that 
had burned within Jewish hearts ever 
since their dispersion centuries ago. In- 
spired by historic religious impulses 
harkening back to ancient times and 
compelled by forces that convulsed the 
modern decade, the Jews, whose own na- 
tional history and religious belief under- 
lies western Christian civilization, have 
come home at last. 

The pioneers of Israel have had no 
easy task in building their new nation. 
On all sides the young state was beset 
by difficulties that might well have dis- 
couraged people of lesser heart. Sub- 
jected to armed attack even before the 
state was born, Israel began in a con- 
vulsion that shook the Near East. To- 
day, although an uneasy truce rules this 
troubled land, other problems of equal 
gravity have pressed Israel—problems 
of overpopulation, defense, severe in- 
flation, and lack of raw materials. 
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The picture, however, is not entirely 
discouraging. Considerable progress has 
been made despite apparent weaknesses. 
Political stability is being achieved. 
Economic progress is remarkable. Areas 
under agricultural cultivation have in- 
creased almost fivefold. New indus- 
trial plants are opening almost daily and 
electric power consumption has more 
than doubled. 

The future holds forth great chal- 
lenges for the people of new Israel, chal- 
lenges that will test the statesmanship 
of its leaders and the courage of its peo- 
ple. But, like their forebears of antiquity 
who under David and Solomon created 
a truly glorious nation, the Jews of 
modern Israel will meet their challenges, 
and with confidence in themselves and 
faith in the future, they will succeed. 

The key to Israel’s success might well 
be contained in the words of the vener- 
able President Chaim Weizmann who 
from his sick bed at Rehovoth declared 
yesterday: 

On this solemn day I would say this to all 
my brethren: the future of Israel rests on 
three foundations—brotherly love, construc- 
tive effort, and peace, near and far. 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, on May 14 the State of Israel will 
have its fourth birthday. As we say our 
“Many happy returns,” let us stress the 
desire that the years ahead may be 
fruitful in achievements for a noble race 
to whom obstacles offer a challenge and 
accomplishments only a goal post on the 
road ahead. 

The road ahead is not smooth for this 
new state established in May 1949. It 
is not a straight road but one marked 
by sharp turns bordered with deep prec- 
ipices. It needs continued, courageous 
leadership and assistance, both moral 
and economic, situated as it is in one of 
the most explosive, geographic areas of 
the world—the Middle East. 

This new democratic nation, Israel, 
is the fulfillment of the hopes and 
dreams of a people. It is a strong, dy- 
namic fast growing state. It is a pow- 
erful state, a force for good that the free 
world can depend upon as a real barrier 
to Communist imperialism. 

With continued aid and assistance 
from the United States, it will play a 
leading role in the defense and beliefs 
both countries hold in common and with 
the acceptance of this state by its neigh- 
bor nations, it will devote its efforts to 
the common good of all creatures of God. 

I will continue to support United 
States aid to the State of Israel and will 
increase my efforts for a just solution 
of the problems in this complex area of 
the world. 

I salute the State of Israel on the 
fourth celebration of the founding of 
that nation for I know that every nation 
which guarantees liberty to its citizens 
automatically becomes a link in the band 
of nations who are working so tirelessly 
to establish freedom in the world. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, Israel 
is celebrating its fourth anniversary as 
an independent nation, and we rejoice 
with her on this happy occasion. 

We extend to her people across the 
seas our congratulations upon their cour- 
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age in the face of aggression and the 
tremendous odds against them. We ad- 
mire them for their generosity to the 
suffering human beings who sought shel- 
ter in the new country, when sharing 
the little they had meant real privation. 
They have been tireless in their efforts 


‘to produce food for their needs, to build 


sufficient housing to care for their rapid- 
ly expanding population, and to achieve 
a sound economy. 

We must not lose sight of the fact 
that never once has Israel faltered in 
upholding the democratic ideal and that 
the people of Israel are true believers in 
freedom and equality. They have proved 
that they will meet any aggression with 
high courage and the patriots’ zeal which 
insures victory. 

Israel is a true bulwark of democracy, 
and our faithful ally in the Far East. 
Her resources of strength, finances, and 
human endeavor have all been taxed to 
the utmost in her efforts to build her 
nation and at the same time take care 
of all of the persecuted human beings 
who have asked admission to the new 
country so that they might live in free- 
dom instead of fear and persecution. It 
is our duty to help her, for in opening 
her doors to the oppressed of the world, 
Israel has shouldered a major portion of 
the responsibility which should be borne 
by all free nations. 

The people of Israel deserve the assist- 
ance of the United States, and it is to 
our benefit that we help Israel become a 
strong nation, secure in its freedom and 
able to ward off any who would seek to 
overthrow her or subjugate her people. 

It is important that this new nation 
in the Far East remain a democratic 
stronghold, and when we give her a help- 
ing hand, we strike another blow at the 
forces which are now warring against 
the democratic ideal. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
birth of the State of Israel after 2,000 
years is truly one of the most remarka- 
ble phenomena in the history of man- 
kind. Americans take note of this unique 
event with much pride because of the 
fact that our country played a prominent 
role in creation of a Jewish state in 
ancient Palestine, the cradle of the 
Judeo-Christian civilization. 

Born out of great suffering, sacrifice, 
and struggle, this newest and smallest 
of states is today the homeland of one 
of the oldest nations on the face of the 
earth, possessing a great culture and 
civilization. And just as the Jewish 
people made lasting contributions to 
mankind in ancient days, so Israel may 
be destined to help guide the way toward 
better human understanding in our own 
day. 

On this historic and festive day, when 
the State of Israel is celebrating the 
fourth anniversary of its independence, 
we in this country are happy to know 
that the dreams and aspirations of the 
Jewish people have been realized, that 
they are no longer an aimless and home- 
less people. We are happy in the knowl- 
edge that Israel is gradually emerging 
as an outpost of democracy in the Near 
East and a dependable ally of the United 
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States in that backward area of chronic 
turmoil and human misery. 

Israel deserves the encouragement and 
material assistance of freedom-loving 
people everywhere. I am especially 
proud that our own United States has 
been generous in its efforts to aid this 
young democracy obtain a firm eco- 
nomic footing, and I trust and hope this 
aid will continue until Israel is able to 
become a self-sufficient and prosperous 
nation. 

In this spirit, I wish to join my col- 
leagues in sending my good wishes to 
the Government and people of Israel on 
the occasion of their independence day. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
establishment of Israel and its success- 
ful existence as an independent state 

should serve as an encouraging and 
morale-building factor to all oppressed 
and persecuted people all over the world. 
On this day, when Israel marks the 
fourth anniversary of its independence, 
subjugated people everywhere will not 
fail to take heart and seek a new lease 
on life from the lesson of Israel's strug- 
gles and its accomplishments in the last 
4 years under very trying circumstances. 

Within this brief period of 4 years, 
Israel has emerged triumphantly from 
a great military struggle for its libera- 
tion, it has attained international recog- 
nition, it has been successful in estab- 
lishing and strengthening a democratic 
form of government patterned generally 
after our own concept of democracy, and 
with our help it is making headway in 
building secure economic foundations. 

One of its greatest problems is to se- 
cure peaceful and friendly relations with 
the neighboring Arab states. The 
United States is vitally interested in the 
maintenance of peace in this strategic 
area of the world. We must use our ut- 
most efforts to seek and develop a pat- 
tern of peace, including the economic 
and social development of this under- 
developed area. 

Just as the people of Israel rejoice at 
their achievements during these four 
momentous years, we Americans also re- 
joice over the great humanitarian con- 
tribution we have made in helping hun- 
dreds of thousands of destitute refugees 
in reaching a safe haven. This is some- 
thing that makes millions of Americans, 
Jews and non-Jews, mighty proud. This 
is in the true spirit of the American 
tradition to aid the oppressed. 

I, too, am happy to extend my felicita- 
tions to Israel on this anniversary of its 
independence and to wish its people 
many more anniversaries as an inde- 
pendent, happy, and free nation. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a pleasure to join today in saluting the 
people and officials of the brave young 
state of Israel on the happy occasion of 
the fourth anniversary of its existence 
as a free and independent nation. Its 
extraordinary progress in the face of 
tremendous obstacles that would have 
discouraged a less resolute and coura- 
geous people has won for Israel the re- 
spect and esteem of freedom-loving peo- 
ples the world over. Out of the depths of 
despair and suffering into which they 
had been thrown during World War II. 
the Jewish peoples rose to fulfill a dream 
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of 2,000 years by establishing a Jewish 
national government. They have been 
willing to endure conditions of rigid 
austerity, to carry on despite over- 
whelming odds. They have displayed 
the vigor, fortitude, and idealism that 
characterized the founding fathers of 
our own beloved country, and the 
American people feel real kinship with 
the people of Israel. Israel by its his- 
tory and the character of its people is a 
natural ally of America and of the 
Western World, and I have been proud 
to support legislation extending aid and 
assistance to the young democracy. 
That splendid and beloved leader of 
Israel, the Honorable David Ben-Gurion, 
has stated: 

In assuming its place within the family 
of free nations after so many centuries of 
aggression and exile, Israel is determined to 
support to the best of its capacity every 
measure which strengthens world peace, 
promotes understanding among peoples and 
insures the rights of men and equality of 
nations. 


The fate of Israel as a democratic 
state is linked with uur own fate, and we 
should continue to extend support and 
assistance in solving the heavy problems 
confronting our brave young ally. 

The state of Israel has come a re- 
markably long way in 4 years, and I 
extend my heartiest congratulations to 
all who have helped to make this possi- 
ble and my best wishes for its continued 
growth and stability. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lane] is recognized 
for 10 minutes, 


POLAND’S CONSTITUTION DAY 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, May 3 is the 
anniversary of Poland’s Constitution 
Day. 

On that day each year, the free world 
rededicates itself to the cause of Polish 
emancipation from the hated yoke of 
Communist tyranny. 

In Poland there are a few traitors— 
puppets in the uneasy service of Mos- 
cow—who masquerade as the govern- 
ment of the Polish people. 

For the time being they have power, 
the force of guns and secret police to 
enforce their commands, but their con- 
trol is haunted by two fears. One is 
dread of their masters in the Kremlin. 
They are at the mercy of those who have 
no mercy. One slip, one error, one devi- 
ation, and they are done, gone, and 
liquidated. The other fear is of their 
own people whom they have betrayed 
into Communist slavery. The Poles en- 
dure, but they do not forget or forgive. 
The day of reckoning may be distant, 
but it will come surely and relentlessly. 

The Polish quislings will pay in one 
way or another for their crimes and their 
cowardice. For when thieves fall out, 
heads begin to roll. 

The satellite government with its 
headquarters in Warsaw is caught in a 
two-way trip from which there is no es- 
cape. Its members live on borrowed 
time. They come and strut awhile upon 
the state and go—vanishing into the 
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bowels of a Soviet prison where the end 
may come swiftly, or may be stretched 
out through the medium of a living 
death. 

Even so, they may consider them- 
selves as lucky at having eluded the in- 
evitable judgment and execution at the 
hands of their brothers whom they sold 
into captivity. Part of that judgment 
has been pronounced already, in the 
minds of the Polish people, and their 
friends all over the world. The quis- 
lings are outcasts in the loneliness of 
their false power. This is the most ter- 
rible punishment of all, because they 
have alienated themselves forever from 
the family of humanity. Compared 
with this, any physical punishment that 
may follow is of little consequence. 

In this world, at least, they have for- 
feited all hopes of pity or redemption. 

For they know, by now, that the faith 
and determination of the Polish people 
can never be really captured and chained 
by treachery and force. 

The cult of materalism, which in its 
vanity thinks itself superior to God, finds 
its power built on shifting sands. 

That is why we know that it cannot 
triumph. 

The poker game that was played and 
lost at Yalta, one of the most tragic 
“giveaways” in history, second only to 
that abandonment of China, even this 
set-back can only delay and not prevent 
the eventual liberation of Poland. 

The American people have a funda- 
mental sense of justice that cannot be 
detoured for long by any secret political 
conspiracies. 

They were not a party to the deal at 
Yalta and, now that their eyes are open, 
they will not cover up the blunders that 
were committed there. 

There is so much Polish blood in Amer- 
ican veins that we would be faithless to 
the passion for liberty that animates the 
people of both nations if we com- 
promised on this issue. 

Today, and on May 3, 1953, and for as 
long as it may be necessary, the Ameri- 
can people, through their Congress, will 
honor Poland’s Constitution Day. We 
want the world to know that we are with 
the Polish people in the struggle to re- 
gain their independence. 

And we ask the Voice of America to 
beam this declaration of our moral sup- 
port to all the peoples now held captive 
by the Soviets. - 

Take heart. 

Be patient. 

Help will come in ways that tyrants 
can never comprehend. 

Remember that, in every despotism no 
matter how powerful it may appear, the 
factors of mortal degeneration are at 
work. 

But faith in God and freedom never 
die. 

Poland will rise again, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. CARNAHAN and to include extrane- 
ous matters. 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois and to include a 
letter. 

Mr. Smirx of Wisconsin in four in- 
stances and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. ARENDs and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Mack of Washington and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. BAKEWELL and to include a chapter 
from a book entitled “Communism 
Versus the Negro.” 

Mr. STIGLER and to include an article. 

Mr. Berry on a bill which he intro- 
duced yesterday. 

Mr. YATES. 

Mr. HOWELL. 

Mr. Morano and to include a state- 
ment and a resolution he introduced. 

Mr. Javits in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. JENSEN and to include two letters. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and in- 
clude two addresses, one by Admiral 
Fechteler and the other by Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy Floberg, notwith- 
standing the fact that it exceeds limit 
as estimated by the Public Printer to 
cost $315. 

Mr. WEICHEL at the request of Mr. 
KEATING. 

Mr. LEONARD W. Hatt (at the request 
of Mr. KATINd) and to include a let- 
ter. 

Mr. Van Zaxpr (at the request of Mr. 
KEATING) in two instances, to include in 
one an editorial and in the other an 
address. 

Mr. MILLER of New York (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KEATING) in three instances, 
to include in one a resolution and in the 
others extraneous matter. 

Mr. Bates of Massachusetts and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. DINGELL (at the request of Mr. 
Razavut) and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Rooney and to include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. MansFIELp to revise and extend his 
remarks made in Committee of the 
Whole this afternoon and to include ex- 
traneous material. 

Mr. Koch (at the request of Mr. 
MoLTER) and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and to 
include an editorial. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Harrison of Virginia, for Thurs- 
day, May 1, 1952, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Burton, for Thursday and Friday 
of this week, on account of official busi- 
ness, 

Mr. WERDEL (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts), on account 
of the death of his mother. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 
Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
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to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 3540. An act to provide for boundary 
adjustments of the Badlands National Monu- 
ment, in the State of South Dakota, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. R. 5698. An act to amend the act of 
September 25, 1950, so as to provide that the 
liability of the town of Mills, Wyo., to fur- 
nish sewerage service under such act shall 
not extend to future construction by the 
United States. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Thursday, May 
1, 1952, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 
Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1374. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting the initial report of the 
Department of Defense for the period end- 
ing December 31, 1951, pursuant to Public 
Law 220, Eighty-second Congress, approved 
October 25, 1951, of payment of claims aris- 
ing from the correction of military or naval 
records; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

1375. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting copies of legis- 
lation passed by the Assembly of the Virgin 
Islands and the Municipal Councils of St. 
Thomas and St. John, and St. Croix, pur- 
suant to section 16 of the organic act of the 
Virgin Islands of the United States approved 
June 22, 1936; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

1376. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled, A bill for the relief of certain officers 
and employees of the United States who, 
while in the course of their respective duties, 
suffered losses of personal property by reason 
of war and conditions resulting from war”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1377. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
January 14, 1952, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a preliminary examination 
and survey of Rice Creek, Putnam County, 
Fla., authorized by the River and Harbor Act 
approved on July 24, 1946 (H. Doc. No. 446); 
to the Committee on Public Works, and 
ordered to be printed with one illustration. 

1378. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of legislation 
entitled, “A bill to retrocede to the State of 
Virginia concurrent jurisdiction over certain 
highways within Fort Belvoir, Va.“; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 619. Resolution 
for consideration of H. R. 5368, a bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain certain fa- 
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cilities to provide water for irrigation and 
domestic use from the Santa Margarita River, 
Calif., and the joint utilization of a dam 
and reservoir and other waterwork facilities 
by the Department of the Interior and the 
Department of the Navy, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1830). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COX: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 620. Resolution for considera- 
tion of S. 658, an act to further amend the 
Communications Act of 1934; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1831). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. MURDOCK: Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. House Joint Resolution 
430. Joint resolution approving the Consti- 
tution of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
which was adopted by the people of Puerto 
Rico on March 3, 1952; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1832). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 7344. A bill to authorize the 
Secretary of Defense to lend certain Army, 
Navy, and Air Force equipment, and provide 
certain services to the Boy Scouts of Ameri- 
ca for use at the Third National Jamboree 
for the Boy Scouts, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1833). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union, 

Mr. ZABLOCKI: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. Report pursuant to House Resolution 
28, Eighty-second Congress, first session. 
Resolution authorizing the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs to conduct thorough studies 
and investigations of all matters coming 
within the jurisdiction of such committee. 
Report on Austria, Yugoslavia, Italy, and 
Spain; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1834). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 6773. A bill to provide for the further 
development of cooperative agricultural ex- 
tension work; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1835). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 278. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to investigate and study offensive and 
undesirable radio and television programs; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1836). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 586. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of offensive and undesirable books, 
magazines, and comic books; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1837). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 7405. A bill to provide for an 
economical, efficient, and effective supply 
management organization within the De- 
partment of Defense through the establish- 
ment of a single supply cataloging system, 
the standardization of supplies and the more 
efficient use of supply testing, inspection, and 
acceptance facilities and services; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1838). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. JONAS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Resolution 615. Resolution providing 
for sending to the United States Court of 
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Claims the bill (H. R. 1832) for the relief of 
the Old King Coal Co.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1829). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 7647. A bill to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, as amend- 
ed, in order to protect the national defense 
against the consequences of certain labor 
disputes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 7648. A bill to amend the Organic Act 
of the Territory of Alaska, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. R. 7649. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code with respect to the time of 
filing income tax returns, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BYRNES: 

H. R. 7650. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act so as to prescribe circumstances 
under which the Federal old-age and survi- 
vors insurance system may be extended to 
State and local employees who are covered 
by retirement systems; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H. R. 7651. A bill to amend section 2879 
(b) of the Internal Revenue Code; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. GRANGER: 

H. R. 7652. A bill making an appropriation 
for commencement of construction of the 
Weber Basin reclamation project, Utah; to 
the Committee on Appropriations, 

H.R. 7653. A bill to provide for the set- 
tlement of certain claims of the Uintah and 
White River Bands of Ute Indians asserted 
in Court of Claims Case No. 47568 and to pro- 
vide for the administration of the lands and 
moneys paid or to be paid Indians in settle- 
ment; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. HART: 

H. R. 7654. A bill to amend section 508 of 
title 14, United States Code; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. STIGLER: 

H. R. 7655. A bill to require that general 
appropriation acts provide funds for a period 
of two fiscal years, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

By Mr. TEAGUE: 

H. R. 7656, A bill to provide vocational re- 
adjustment and to restore lost educational 
opportunities to certain persons who served 
in the Armed Forces on or af ter June 27, 1950, 
and prior to such date as shall be fixed by the 
President or the Congress; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 7657. A bill to authorize the coinage 
of special 50-cent pieces in commemoration 
of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the purchase of the Louisiana Territory 
from France by President Jefferson in 1803; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 

By Mr. BRAMBLETT: 

H. R. 7658. A bill to authorize the Director 
for Mutual Security to purchase canned Cali- 
fornia squid and anchovies for distribution 
in the general areas of China and Greece; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

H. R. 7659. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to purchase canned California 
squid and anchovies for distribution in Ko- 
rea; to the Committee on Appropriations. 
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By Mr. SASSCER: 

H. R. 7660. A bill relating to marketing 
quotas on Maryland tobacco; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 7661. A bill to retrocede to the State 
of Virginia concurrent jurisdiction over cer- 
tain highways within Fort Belvoir, Va.; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. J. Res. 438. Joint resolution to estab- 
lish a Joint Committee on Flood Control; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. JACKSON of Washington: 

H. J. Res. 439. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Commissioner of Public Roads to desig- 
nate a highway system to be known as the 
Lewis and Clark National Tourway; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H. Res. 621. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs to investigate 
and study security conditions in and around 
the port of New York, in order to determine 
the effect of inadequate port security upon 
shipments to Europe under the mutual se- 
curity programs of the United States; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 622. Resolution to provide funds for 
the expenses of the investigation and study 
authorized by House Resolution 621; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. DAWSON: 

H. Res. 623. Resolution providing for fur- 
ther expenses of conducting the studies and 
investigations authorized by rule XI (1) (h) 
incurred by the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. Res. 624. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of the problems related to seizure and 
control of private property, or private enter- 
prises, unions, other facilities, and organi- 
zations, by Executive action of the United 
States Government; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. VAIL: 

H. Res. 625. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on the Judiciary to investigate 
the official conduct of Leon Rene Yankwich; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Massachusetts rela- 
tive to requesting the calling of a conven- 
tion for the purpose of proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to taxes on incomes, inherit- 
ances, and gifts; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H. R. 7662. A bill for the relief of Mira 
Tellini Napoleone; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 7663. A bill for the relief of Antimo 
Veneziale; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 7664. A bill for the relief of Hilda 
Knight; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENTSEN: 

H. R. 7665. A bill for the relief of Annalyn 

Earley; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. ELSTON: 

H. R. 7666. A bill for the relief of Rosa 

Ehrlich; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GRANAHAN: 

H. R. 7667. A bill for the relief of Marie. 
Luise Elfriede Steiniger; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEFFERNAN: 

H. R. 7668. A bill to restore United States 
citizenship to Candida Di Palma; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 7669. A bill for the relief of Mr. 
Sotirios Peppas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KLUCZYNSKI: 

H. R. 7670. A bill for the relief of Stevan 
Durovic, Marko Durovic, Olga Wickerhauser 
Durovic, and Stevan M. Durovic; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LATHAM: 

H. R. 7671. A bill for the relief of Marie 
Anne de Carvallo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 7672. A bill for the relief of Mar- 
garet Wurmser; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R. 7673. A bill for the relief of Con- 
ception Sotelo Rickards and Walter John 
Rickards; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 7674. A bill for the relief of Aiko 
Kinjo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7675. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Viola N. Moore; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H. R. 7676. A bill for the relief of Aigie 

Yuasa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. NELSON: - 

H. R. 7677. A bill for the relief of Louise 

Rank; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'BRIEN of Illinois: 

H. R. 7678. A bill for the relief of Yuji Doi 
and Mrs. Matsuyo Yamaoka Doi; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7679. A bill for the relief of Wesley 
Howard Leahy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY: 

H. R. 7680. A bill for the relief of Hermine- 
gilda Sanz; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SCUDDER: 

H. R. 7681. A bill for the relief of Dr. Livio 
Raggi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 7682. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Arusik Tchakalian, Samuel Tchakalian, and 
Manuel Tchakalian; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 7683. A bill for the relief of Paul 
Laisaar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7684. A bill for the relief of Zvonimir 
John Pifat; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

3y Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 7685. A bill for the relief of Klaus 
Dieter Ploetzer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New York: 

H. R. 7686. A bill for the relief of Fredrick 
Allen Painter; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H. R. 7687. A bill for the relief of Jack 
Carpenter; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H. R. 7688. A bill for the relief of Edwin 
Matusiak; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


697. By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 
Petition of Mrs. S. J. Dinsdale, of Santa Cruz, 
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Calif., relative to being opposed to alcohol 
beverage advertising over the radio and tele- 
vision, and requesting the passage of H. R. 
2188; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

698. By Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming: Peti- 
tion of Mrs. A. B. Robertson and 774 others 
regarding H. R. 2188; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

699. Also, petition of Mary Ash and 531 
others regarding H. R. 2678 and H. R. 2679; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

700. By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: Petition 
of residents of Chesapeake City, Md., in sup- 
port of proposed legislation to prohibit alco- 
holic beverage advertising over the radio and 
television and in our magazines and news- 
papers; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

701. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion of the first district conference of the 
American Legion, Department of Wisconsin, 
at Kenosha, Wis., opposing H. R. 2420; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

702. By Mr. TAYLOR: Petition of residents 
of Troy, Rensselaer County, N. Y., for favor- 
able consideration of H. R. 2188; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

703. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the sec- 
retary for convention, 1952, Republican 
Party, third judicial conference, Anchorage, 
Alaska, relative to calling for the impeach- 
ment of Harry S. Truman, President of the 
United States of America, on the grounds of 
the usurpation by him of claimed inherent 
powers under the Constitution of the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, May 1, 1952 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Most merciful God, who knowest our 
necessities before we ask and our ignor- 
ance in asking, have compassion, we be- 
seech Thee, upon our infirmities; 
strengthen us in all noble impulses and 
daily increase in us the spirit of wisdom 
and understanding, the spirit of counsel 
and knowledge and true godliness. En- 
rich our attitudes and actions with that 
love for our fellows, across all boundaries, 
without whose golden gleam all we say, 
though we speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, is but as tinkling cymbals. 
Dowered with privileges as no other na- 
tion, may our high estate be to us Thy 
call to protect the weak and exploited, 
that through the potent ministry of our 
dear land all peoples of the earth may 
be blessed. In the dear Redeemer's 
name, we ask it. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 

ing letter: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., May 1, 1952. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Sen- 
ate, I appoint Hon. JOHN C, STENNIS, a Sen- 
ator from the State of Mississippi, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair during my 
absence, 
; KENNETH MCKELLAR, 

President pro tempore. 


Mr. STENNIS thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 
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THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
ae April 29, 1952, was dispensed 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on April 30, 1952, the President had 
approved and signed the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res, 144) to give the Sec- 
retary of Commerce the authority to ex- 
tend further certain charters of vessels 
to citizens of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 6839) to 
modify and extend the authority of the 
Postmaster General to lease quarters for 
post-office purposes, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1952— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED DURING RECESS 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of April 28, 1952, 

Mr. CONNALLY, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, reported on 
April 30, 1952, an original bill (S. 3086) 
to amend the Mutual Security Act of 
1951, and for other purposes, and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1490) thereon. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 5 OF 
1952, RELATING TO THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA (H. DOC. NO. 447) 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States, 
transmitting Reorganization Plan No. 5 
of 1952, relating to the District of Co- 
lumbia, which was read, and, with the 
accompanying paper, referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations, 

(For President's message, see House 
proceedings for today.) 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that Sen- 
ators may be permitted to make inser- 
tions in the Recorp, and transact other 
routine business, without debate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
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ing letters, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 
OF FOREIGN SERVICE 


A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation for 
the relief of certain officers and employees 
of the Foreign Service of the United States 
who, while in the course of their respective 
duties, suffered losses of personal property 
by reason of war and conditions resulting 
from war (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 508 or TITLE 14, 
UNITED STATES CODE, RELATING TO ARREST 
OF DESERTERS BY CIVIL AUTHORITIES 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 

Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 

legislation to amend section 508 of title 14, 

United States Code (with accompanying pa- 

pers); to the Committee on Interstate and 

Foreign Commerce. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION Into Unirep STATES 
OF CERTAIN ALIEN SEAMEN 

A letter from the Acting Attorney General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a copy of 
an order of the Acting Commissioner of 
Immigration and Naturalization, dated 
April 10, 1951, authorizing the temporary 
admission into the United States, for shore 
leave purposes only, of certain alien seamen 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 

A letter from the Acting Attorney Gen- 
eral, withdrawing the name of Harry Ran- 
nala from a report transmitted to the Sen- 
ate on January 15, 1952, pursuant to sec- 
tion 4 of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, 
as amended, with a view to the adjustment 
of his immigration status (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


Law ENACTED BY MUNICIPAL COUNCIL or ST, 
THOMAS AND ST. JOHN, V. I. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
& copy of a law enacted by the Municipal 
Council of St. Thomas and St. John, V. I., 
entitled “Ordinance to authorize the 
Governor to sell to the Virgin Islands 
Corporation all properties and power facili- 
ties owned by the Municipality of St. 
Thomas and St. John and operated by the 
St. Thomas Power Authority, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


Laws ENACTED BY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, AND 
MUNICIPAL COUNCILS or St. THOMAS AND 
Sr. JOHN, AND Sr. Crorx, V. I. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of laws enacted by the Legislative 
Assembly and Municipal Councils of St. 
Thomas and St. John, and St. Croix, V. I. 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

JOSEPHINE PETERS MITCHELL, ET AL., 
PETITIONER, V. UNITED STATES 

A letter from the Chief Commissioner, 
Indian Claims Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on the claim of 
Josephine Peters Mitchell, et al., Petitioner 
v. United States of America, Defendant, 
Docket No. 85 (with accompanying papers): 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. P 
REPORT ON EXCESS EXPENDITURES OF FUNDS BY 

FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of expend- 
itures made in excess of an apportionment 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget for 
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fiscal year 1951 by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 
REPORT ON DISPOSITION or CERTAIN 
GOVERNMENT RECORDS 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, reporting, pursuant to 
law, on the disposition of certain Govern- 
ment Records; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, 

DISPOSITION oF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Acting Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a list of papers and documents on the files 
of several departments and agencies of the 
Government which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers in 
the Executive Departments. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore appointed Mr. JOHNSTON of South 
Carolina and Mr. Lancer members of the 
committee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
_ tempore: 

A resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Nebraska; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations: 

“Whereas the Federal Government has 
ceased to use the property known as Fort 
Robinson for military purposes; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government has 
planned to abandon some of the buildings 
situated thereon and to dismantle some of 
such buildings: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the sixty-third (extraordi- 
nary) session of the Nebraska State Legis- 
lature: 

“1, That the United States Government is 
hereby requested to convey to the State of 
Nebraska all of the real estate which is 
comprised within Fort Robinson. 

“2. That copies of this resolution, suitably 
engrossed, be transmitted by the clerk of 
the legislature to the Vice President of the 
United States as presiding officer of the 
Senate of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, and to each Member of the 
Congress of the United States from Ne- 
braska. 

“CHARLES J. WARNER, 
“President of the Legislature.” 


Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

“Resolutions repealing a request for a con- 
stitutional convention 

“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
eachusetts hereby repeals the ‘Resolution 
requesting Congress to call a convention for 
proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relative to taxes 
on incomes, inheritances and gifts, and to 
provide a mode for the ratification of said 
amendment’ (1941 S. Doc. No. 658), 
adopted by the Senate on April 24, 1941, and 
by the House of Representatives on April 
29, 1941; and be it further, 

“Resolved, That the State secretary be, 
and he hereby is directed to send a duly cer- 
tified copy of these resolutions to the presid- 
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ing officer of each branch of the Congress of 
the United States. 

“In house of representatives, 
April 3, 1952. 


adopted, 


“LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
“Clerk. 
“In senate, adopted, in concurrence, April 
22, 1952. 
“Irvine N. HAYDEN, 
“Clerk.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 3 


“Joint resolution relative to first form recla- 
mation withdrawals of lands on stream 
systems in the State of California 


“Whereas on March 4 and March 6, 1952, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, United States De- 
partment of the Interior, published, in the 
Federal Register, notices of first form recla- 
mation withdrawals of over 175,000 acres of 
land in the watersheds of the Kern, Kings, 
San Joaquin, American, Feather, and Trinity 
Rivers, and the Putah and Mill-Deer Creeks, 
all in the State of California; and 

“Whereas such notices state that the lands 
withdrawn are reserved for the Bureau of 
Reclamation’s proposed projects designated 
Kern River Division, Kings River Division, 
Upper San Joaquin Division, American River 
Division, Feather River Division, Trinity 
River Division, and Mill-Deer Division of the 
Central Valley project, and the Solano proj- 
ect; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has not approved or authorized the construc- 
tion of any of such projects proposed by 
the Bureau of Reclamation; and 

“Whereas construction by the Bureau of 
Reclamation of its proposed projects on these 
and other withdrawn lands will forever fore- 
close the State of California and its citizens 
from developing these water resources under 
the laws of this State and of the United 
States; and 

“Whereas public and private agencies with- 
in the State of California are entitled to de- 
velop such water resources in the public 
interest; and 

“Whereas the California Division of Water 
Resources has issued permits and licenses to 
State and local agencies for beneficial use 
of many of these water resources; and 

“Whereas the Federal Power Commission 
has recently issued orders for the compre- 
hensive power development of Kings River by 
local agencies, and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion has now petitioned the United States 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit to set 
aside such orders on the ground, among 
others, that the Commission had no jurisdic- 
tion to authorize such development because 
it is prevented by first form reclamation 
withdrawals; and 

“Whereas the Water Project Authority of 
the State of California, pursuant to author- 
ization by act of the Legislature of the State 
of California, has filed an application with 
the Federal Power Commission for a license 
for the Feather River project on lands which 
are under first form reclamation with- 
drawals: and 

“Whereas many other local public and 
private agencies have filed applications with 
the Federal Power Commission for author- 
ity to develop California water resources for 
power, and other beneficial uses, in many 
other watersheds which are under first form 
reclamation withdrawals; and 

“Whereas by authority of the Congress of 
the United States, expressed in the Federal 
Power Act, such lands have already been 
withdrawn for the developments so pro- 
posed; and 

“Whereas first form reclamation with- 
drawals are now in conflict with such per- 
mits and licenses issued by the State for 
beneficial use of its water resources and with 
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such power site withdrawals made under the 
Federal Power Act; and 

“Whereas such first form withdrawals make 
issuance by the California Division of Water 
Resources of permits and licenses to appro- 
priate water in the areas affected extremely 
difficult to administer: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That all 
lands in the State of California under first 
form reclamation withdrawals not within 
authorized Federal projects be immediately 
restored to public entry or other disposal 
under the laws of the United States and of 
the State of California; and be it further 

“Resolved, That first form reclamation 
withdrawals on such lands be and they here- 
by are protested as an unjust and unwar- 
ranted interference by the Federal Bureau 
of Reclamation with the sovereign right of 
the State of California and the private right 
of its citizens to develop the water resources 
of the State; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Legislature of the 
State of California hereby respectfully re- 
quests the President of the United States 
to procure the immediate restoration of such 
withdrawn lands to public entry or other 
disposal under the laws of the United States; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Legislature of the State 
of California hereby respectfully requests the 
Congress of the United States to take such 
steps as may be necessary to prevent such 
usurpation by the Bureau of Reclamation of 
such rights of the State of California and its 
citizens; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, to each Senator and Representative 
from California in the Congress of the United 
States, to the Federal Power Commission, 
and to the Secretary of the Interior.” 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Mississippi, relating to 
the settlement of the railway dispute; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

(See resolution printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mr. STENNIS on April 29, 1952, p. 
4540, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Minneapolis, Minn,, relating 
to the continuation of appropriations for the 
Upper River Harbor at Minneapolis, Minn.; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce, Baltimore, Md., relating to a reduc- 
tion of the 1953 Federal budget; to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 

A letter from the Governor of Idaho, 
transmitting a copy of the interstate civil 
defense and disaster compact entered into 
between the State of Idaho and the States of 
Washington, Oregon, California, Nevada, 
Wyoming, Utah, and Montana (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by the city council 
of the City of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring 
amendment of the Civil Defense Act to au- 
thorize reimbursement for certain local civil 
defense expenses incurred prior to November 
1, 1951; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by the Potomac Pres- 
bytery, at Leesburg, Va., protesting against 
the appointment of an ambassador to the 
Vatican; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

A resolution adopted by the Kentucky 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, Louisville, 
Ky., favoring the completion of the Hoover 
report on Reorganization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Edward LeMay, of Holden, Mass., relating 
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to corruption in Government, and so forth; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A series of resolutions adopted by the 
General Assembly of the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Colonists, at 
Washington, D. C., relating to the flag of 
the United States as a symbol of sovereignty, 
and so forth; ordered to lie on the table. 

A resolution adopted by the common coun- 
cil of the City of Sturgeon Bay, Wis., favor- 
ing the completion of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way; ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: 

S. 556. A bill authorizing the transfer of 
certain lands in Putnam County, Fla., to 
the State Board of Education of Florida for 
the use of the University of Florida for 
educational purposes; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 1491). 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

H. R. 4902. A bill to permit the importa- 
tion free of duty of racing shells to be used 
in connection with preparations for the 
1952 Olympic Games; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1492); 

H. R. 5282. A bill to amend section 2800 
(a) (5) of the Internal Revenue Code; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1493); 

H. R. 5998. A bill to amend the excise tax 
on photographic apparatus; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1494); 

H. R. 7189. A bill to amend the provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code which relate 
to machine guns and short-barreled fire- 
arms, so as to impose a tax on the making 
of sawed-off shotguns and to extend such 
provisions to Alaska and Hawaii, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1495); 

H. R. 7230. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code, so as to make nontaxable 
certain stock transfers made by insurance 
companies to secure the performance of ob- 
ligations; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1496); and 

H. J. Res. 422. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the Washington 
State-Far Eastern International Trade Fair, 
Seattle, Wash., to be admitted without pay- 
ment of tariff, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1497). 

By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

S. Res. 307. Resolution increasing the lim- 
it of expenditures of the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1499); and, under the rule, 
the resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. HUNT, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

S. 2083. A bill to amend the Navy ration 
statute so as to provide for the serving of 
oleomargarine or margarine; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1500); 

S. 2726. A bill to authorize the Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator to acquire, by 
lease or license, warehouse space for civil 
defense purposes at Sikeston, Mo.; Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Downingtown, Pa.; and Paw Paw, 
W. Va., respectively; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1501); A 

S. 3019. A bill to amend the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949, as amended, to extend 
the application of the special-inducement 
pay provided thereby to doctors and den- 
tists, and for other purposes; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1502); and 

S. 3100. An original bill, to authorize the 
Secretary of Defense to lend certain Army, 
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Navy, and Air Force equipment, and provide 
certain services to the Boy Scouts of America 
for use at the Third National Jamboree for 
the Boy Scouts, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1503), which 
was read twice by its title and ordered to be 
placed on the Calendar. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services: 

H. R. 1949. A bill to retrocede to the State 
of Illinois jurisdiction over one hundred 
fifty-four and two-tenths acres of land used 
in connection with the Chain of Rocks Canal, 
Madison County, Ill; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1504); and 

H. R. 4511. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to convey to the Territory 
of Hawaii certain real property at Kahului, 
Wailuki, Maui, Territory of Hawaii; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1505). 

By Mr. KNOWLAND, from the Committee 
on Armed Services: 

H. R. 6336. A bill to promote the national 
defense by authorizing the construction of 
aeronautical research facilities by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
necessary to the effective prosecution of 
aeronautical research; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1506). 


EXTENSION OF TITLE H OF FIRST 
WAR POWERS ACT—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
I report favorably, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 2421) to amend the act of 
January 12, 1951 (64 Stat. 1257), amend- 
ing and extending title II of the First 
War Powers Act, 1941, and I submit a 
report (No. 1498) thereon. 

The bill was introduced by the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] Janu- 
ary 14, 1952. 

In connection with the report, I should 
like to point out that it incorporates a 
portion of a report previously submitted 
by the Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness (S, Rept. No. 1459), which called 
attention to the fact that the provisions 
of Public Law 921, which extended 
title II of the First War Powers Act to 
June 1952, have not been carried out by 
the Department of Defense in accord- 
ance with what appears to have been the 
legislative intent of the Congress when 
that law was passed. 

The bill would extend title II for an- 
other year until June 30, 1952. The re- 
port calls the attention of the Depart- 
ment of Defense to the discrepancy in 
administering the act. The committee is 
hopeful that in the future the act will 
be administered in accordance with the 
congressional intent. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received, and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 3087. A bill for the relief of the Cavalier 
County Fair Association; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 3088. A bill to authorize the making of 
loans by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to nonprofit organizations; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. NIXON: 

S. 3089. A bill for the relief of Morris 
Plevin, also known as Melvin Belkin; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PASTORE (by request): 

S. 3090. A bill to amend the act of August 
7, 1946, providing for the establishment of 
@ modern, adequate, and efficient hospital 
center in the District of Columbia, as amend- 
ed, so as to extend to June 30, 1957, the pe- 
riod for authorization for appropriations for 
carrying out the purposes of the act as 
amended; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

BY Mr. HENDRICKSON: 

S. 3091. A bill for the relief of Charalampos 
Socrates Iossifoglu and his wife Nora, and 
their two children Helen and Efrossini; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN (for himself and Mr. 
Durr): 

S. 3092. A bill to authorize the addition 
of historic properties to the battlefield site 
at Fort Necessity, in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, to designate the area as the Fort 
Necessity National Historical Park, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CLEMENTS (for himself and 
Mr. UNDERWOOD) : 

S. 3093. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to cooperate with the State 
of Kentucky to acquire non-Federal cave 
properties within the authorized boundaries 
of Mammoth Cave National Park in the State 
of Kentucky, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3094. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to enter into an agreement with 
the State of Kentucky to acquire non-Federal 
cave properties within the authorized 
boundaries of Mammoth Cave National Park 
in the State of Kentucky; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for Mr. 
LopceE) : . 

S. 3095. A bill for the relief of Antonio 

Galia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DWORSHAK: y 

S. 3096. A bill to amend the act of June 
30, 1950, relating to the extension of the 
terms of patents of World War I veterans; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

S. 3097. A bill for the relief of August 

Cohn; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 3098. A bill to authorize the conversion 
of certain mortgage ‘ance under the 
National Housing Act to defense housing in- 
surance thereunder; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

S. 3099. A bill for the relief of Juan Jose 
Moya Ramirez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUNT: 

S. 3100. An original bill, reported from the 
Committee on Armed Services, to authorize 
the Secretary of Defense to lend certain 
Army, Navy, and Air Force equipment, and 
provide certain services to the Boy Scouts 
of America for use at the Third National 
Jamboree for the Boy Scouts, and for other 


purposes. 
(See bill (S.3100) under the heading “Re- 
ports of Committees.” ) 


PLEBISCITE IN TRIESTE TO RE- 
SOLVE DISPUTE BETWEEN ITALY 
AND YUGOSLAVIA 


Mr. IVES submitted the following con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 73), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress— 

(1) that, since the existing situation in 
the Free Territory of Trieste creates unnec- 
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essary friction between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia, it is highly desirable that the dispute 
be resolved in an amicable fashion, on a 
basis of democratic principles, with the pro- 
tection of the rights and interests of all con- 
cerned, by a plebiscite within a reasonable 
time in the Free Territory of Trieste, under 
proper supervision of the United Nations; 

(2) that the ultimate disposition of this 
area be in accordance with the wishes of its 
population as expressed through the medium 
of such plebiscite; 

(3) that, pending the holding of such 
plebiscite, in view of the present role of 
Yugoslavia in the administration of Zone B 
of the Free Territory of Trieste, Italy, be 
given a similar participating role in the ad- 
ministration of Zone A of the Free Territory 
of Trieste, jointly with the United States 
and Great Britain; 

(4) that, in the event Yugoslavia falls to 
acquiesce in the peaceful solution of the self- 
determination of the Free Territory of 
Trieste on a democratic basis, the policy of 
the United States of providing assistance to 
Yugoslavia be reexamined. 


RESEARCH: LABORATORY FOR 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS, UNITED 
STATES ARMY 


Mr. MARTIN (for himself, Mr. Durr, 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. HENDRICK- 
son, Mr. Dovuctas, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. 
CLEMENTS, Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. CAPE- 
HART, and Mr. JENNER) submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 313), which 
was referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations: 


Whereas under Public Law 424, Eighty- 
first Congress, approved October 28, 1949, the 
sum of not to exceed $11,000,000 was author- 
ized to be appropriated for the acquisition 
of land and the construction thereon of a 
research laboratory for the Quartermaster 
Corps, United States Army, at a location to 
be selected by the Secretary of Defense; and 

Whereas such public law specifically pro- 
vided that the site should be chosen on the 
basis of recommendations of an impartial 
ad hoc com.nittee of experts to be appointed 
by the Research and Development Board; 
and 

Whereas such committee recommended a 
site to the Secretary of Defense; and 

Whereas the Secretary of Defense selected 
a site other than that recommended by such 
committee, in violation of the specific pro- 
visions of such public law; and 

Whereas serious doubt exists as to the 
legality of the disbursement of funds for 
the construction of the installation on the 
site chosen by the Secretary of Defense: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that no further funds should be disbursed 
or obligated for such land or laboratory until 
the Senate Committee on Government Oper- 
ations has had an opportunity to determine 
whether or not all of the provisions of such 
public law have been complied with. Such 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized and directed to 
make such determination and to report the 
result of such determination, along with the 
opinion of the Comptroller General on such 
matter, to the Senate at the earliest prac- 
ticable date. 


COMMISSION TO STUDY RELATIONS 
BETWEEN UNITED STATES AND 
OTHER NORTH ATLANTIC NA- 
TIONS—AMENDMENTS 
Mr, HENDRICKSON submitted 


amendments intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (S. 2269) to create a Com- 
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mission To Study Relations Between the 
United States and Other North Atlantic 
Nations, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 6839) to modify and 
extend the authority of the Postmaster 
General to lease quarters for post-office 
purposes, was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, 


TRANSFER OF LETTER CARRIERS 
OR POST-OFFICE CLERKS IN 
‘POSTAL FIELD SERVICE—INDEF- 
INITE POSTPONEMENT OF BILL 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service be dis- 
charged from the further consideration 
of the bill (S. 2978) to provide for trans- 
fer of letter carriers or post-office clerks 
in the postal field service under certain 
conditions, and that the bill be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from North Dakota? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
APPENDIX 
On request, and by unanimous con- 

sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 

were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mr. NIXON: 
Statement prepared by him and bibliog- 


raphy on world communism prepared by the 


American Legion in connection with its na- 
tional memorial book plan. 
By Mr. CONNALLY: 

Letter dated April 10, 1952, addressed to 
him by the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, regarding the St. Lawrence seaway. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Resolution adopted by the city of Glendale, 
Wis., letters, and newspaper articles relating 
to the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Statement by William E. Brown of the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. on unem- 
ployment compensation laws. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland: 

Editorial entitled “What He Sought, What 
He Accomplished,” published in the Balti- 
more Sun of May 1, 1952. 

By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

Editorial entitled “The Constitution 
Lives,” published in the Washington Times- 
Herald of May 1, 1952, 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

Resolution adopted at the sixty-sixth an- 
nual convention of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, April 22-24, 
1952. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado.: 

Article entitled “Televiewing and Listen- 
ing In,” written by Ben Gross, and published 
in the New York Daily News of April 18, 
1952. 

Editorial on the subject of world condi- 
tions, written by Fred Burdick and published 
in Capitol Gist. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska: 

Editorial entitled “Demagogy From the 
Left,” published in the Omaha Morning 
World-Herald of April 28, 1952, relating to 
flood conditions in the Missouri Valley. 
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By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Article entitled Negro Doctor Wins High 
Medical Post,” published in the New York 
Times of April 29, 1952, and an editorial 
entitled “Dr. Murray’s Nomination,” pub- 
lished in the New York World-Telegram and 
Sun of April 30, 1952. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Article entitled “So "Twas Auld Lang Syne 
After 71 Eventful Years,” written by John M. 
Cummings, and published in the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer of April 29, 1952. 


ANNIVERSARY OF ADOPTION OF 
THE POLISH CONSTITUTION 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak for not to exceed 2 minutes on 
the subject of the anniversary of the 
adoption of the Polish constitution. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from New 
Jersey is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this week marks the anniversary 
of an event of great importance to thou- 
sands of American citizens of Polish an- 
cestry. On May 3, 161 years ago, the 
people of Poland adopted a constitution 
which was not only one of the most en- 
lightened documents of its time, but 
which remains today a source of inspira- 
tion of freedom-loving people every- 
where. 

All over the world people of Polish 
descent will celebrate this national holi- 
day—all over the world except in Poland. 
There, the satellite government has a 
new, so-called constitution which is 
written as a crude propaganda pamphlet 
in marked contrast to the inspiring dig- 
nity of the 1791 charter. 

One has but to compare the preamble 
of the 1791 Constitution with that of its 
1952 substitute to see how the noble 
spirit of freedom and independence ex- 
pressed in the early document has been 
suppressed in the Moscow-inspired coun- 
terpart. The framers of the 1791 Con- 
stitution prefaced that great document 
in part by proudly describing Poland as 
“free from the disgraceful shackles of 
foreign influence; prizing more than life 
and every personal consideration, the 
political liberty of the nation whose care 
is entrusted to us.” 

The equivalent portion of the new 
Polish Constitution, however, humiliat- 
ingly declares that— 
the historic victory of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics over fascism liberated 
Polish soil, enabled the working people to 
gain power, and made possible the rebirth 
of Poland within new, just frontiers. 


How this statement must anger free- 
dom-loving Polish people who remember 
that Moscow autocrats joined in invad- 
ing their territory three times in the 
eighteenth century, once in the nine- 
teenth, and again in 1939. 

It is not surprising that Polish his- 
torians have been given the difficult task 
of rewriting history to explain away the 
fact that, in league with Hitler, Stalin 
invaded their nation in 1939. They have 
been ordered also to justify the fact that 
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while the new constitution refers to Po- 
land's “new, just frontiers,” actually Po- 
land has lost 46 percent of its territory 
to the Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, I join with the Polish 
people throughout the world in com- 
memorating the 1791 Polish Constitution. 
Moreover, we all hope and pray that 
that document’s challenging statement 
“free from the disgraceful shackles of 
foreign influence,” will become the in- 
spiration of a new free and independent 
Poland with its former boundaries re- 
stored. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I desire to 
join my distinguished colleague, the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], 
in his most appropriate remarks con- 
cerning the one hundred and sixty-first 
anniversary of the adoption of the 
Polish Constitution, which will be ob- 
-served on the coming Saturday, May 3. 

As we all know, the Polish Constitu- 
tion is one of the most inspiring and 
noble documents ever produced by free 
men. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recor at this 
point in my remarks a statement I have 
prepared in commemoration of this his- 
toric occasion. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR IVES 

May 3 marks the one hundred and sixty- 
first anniversary of the adoption of the 
Polish Constitution. In 1791 the liberty- 
loving people of Poland brought forth the 
first written democratic constitution of the 
Old World. 

Today, when the Polish people and so 
many of their neighbors are suffering under 
the ruthless bondage imposed by the Com- 
munist tyranny, it is imperative that all 


freedom-loving people recall the traditional 


heritage of freedom which is embodied in 
the history of Poland. 

The Polish Constitution of May 3, 1791, is 
one of the foremost documents which has 
evolved from mankind's continual struggle 
against the forces of darkness and bigotry. 
It stresses that all power in civil society is 
derived from the will of the people and pro- 
vides for the preservation of liberty and 
freedom of religion. 

This noble and inspiring document stands 
as a symbol of the determination of the 
Polish people to resist the Communist in- 
vaders. On Polish Constitution Day we ex- 
press our traditional friendship for the gal- 
lant Polish nation. All of us must strive 
continually for the speedy liberation of the 
persecuted people of Poland. It is our sacred 
obligation. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Record at this point in 
my remarks a statement prepared by 
me concerning Poland’s national holi- 
da 


y. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BRIDGES 

Tomorrow is the third of May. To Poles 
and to people of Polish descent it is as the 
Fourth of July to Americans. For tomorrow 
is the national holiday of that great land, 
Poland, which, only 2 years after the adoption 
of the United States Constitution, embraced 


its own declaration of representative govern- 
ment. 
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Here in America we greet each of our Na- 
tion’s birthdays with celebrations and com- 
memorative exercises. It is a day of joy, a 
day of rededication to the principles under 
which we live as a free people. 

But tomorrow there will be no celebration 
in Poland. Tomorrow there will be no joy in 
that captive state. Tomorrow there will be 
no open rededication to the principle that 
men are free and equal and are rightfully the 
rulers of their own destinies. Tomorrow the 
national holiday of Poland will be ignored in 
Poland. 

For the precepts of the great constitution 
of the Third of May, 1791, remain unrecog- 
nized by those in power in that tragic land 
today. The principles enunciated in that 
document are not consistent with the satanic 
doctrines of the manifesto of Karl Marx, the 
belief that men have rights and prerogatives 
because they are free men cannot coincide 
with the dogmas of Lenin and Stalin. For 
those who believe in the dictates of Marx and 
Lenin and Stalin now have a yoke of serfdom 
clamped over the heads of the people of this 
great nation. 8 

I said there would be no open rededication 
to the principles that men are free and equal 
and are rightfully the rulers of their own 
destinies. That is true. We know that any 
commitment to those principles in a land 
governed by Communists would be virtually 
committing suicide. 

But we can be assured that the enslaved 
Polish people will, in their hearts and souls, 
be observing their national holiday tomorrow, 
We can be sure that they will be dedicating 
their lives and material possessions to the 
actual and honest liberation of their nation 
from a conquering hand. Unfortunately, 
throughout history, this has all too often 
been Poland’s fate—to free themselves from 
a conquering power. But always, when free- 
dom has been gained, these people have clung 
to one paramount principle—that man must 
be free. 

In the words of the 1791 Constitution this 
principle was thusly formulated: 

“All power in civil society should be derived 
from the will of the people, its end and ob- 
ject being the preservation and integrity of 
the State, the civil liberty, and the good order 
of society, on an equal scale, and on a last- 
ing foundation.” 

I am proud that I may serve as a voice in 
the United States Senate for those in Poland 
who today must remain silent because a 
Communist overlord at present guides their 
destinies. I am privileged to do honor to a 
people who have continually struggled 
against tyranny that men might be free, 
Gentlemen, I urged you to meditate upon 
one other passage from the Polish Constitu- 
tion: 

“We publish and proclaim a perfect and 
entire liberty to all people, either who may 
be newly coming to settle, or to those who, 
having emigrated, would return to their 
native country; and we declare most solemn- 
ly, that any person coming in Poland, from 
whatever part of the world or returning from 
abroad, as soon as he sets his foot on the 
territory of the republic, becomes free and 
at liberty to exercise his industry, wherever 
and in whatever manner he pleases, to settle 
either in towns or villages, to form and rent 
lands and houses, on tenures or contracts, for 
as long a term as may be agreed upon; with 
liberty to remain or to remove after having 
fulfilled the obligations he may have volun- 
tarily entered into.” 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, as has 
been stated by other Senators, May 3d is 
Polish Constitution Day. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp a brief statement 
prepared by me in commemoration of 
this great day in Polish history. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


FOLISH CONSTITUTION Day: A BRIEF STATE- 
MENT IN COMMEMORATION 


One hundred and sixty-one years ago on 
May 3, a significant chapter in the history 
of democracy was written by the Poles. On 
this day the Polish people enacted the most 
liberal constitution of their day. Those who 
are familiar with the history of the Polish 
nation do not find it difficult to understand 
why the Poles should be the authors of one 
of the most enlightened constitutions of the 
Old World. They know that this memorable 
document is a natural expression of the true 
spirit of the Polish nation. > 

At the time of its promulgation, the Polish 
constitution excited widespread comment, 
It was hailed as a major milestone in the de- 
velopment of constitutional government. 
The wisdom and magnanimity with which it 
assured the rights and freedoms of the Polish 
people were applauded in many nations. 

Tragically few, however, were the days that 
Poland was allowed to enjoy her democracy. 
The inauguration of a liberal government in 
Poland was intolerable to her autocratic 
neighbors. Russia, Prussia and Austria, con- 
niving among themselves, put an end to the 
free nation and partitioned its territories. 
Since that time the constitution of 1791 has 
remained a silent symbol of the ideals most 
cherished by the Polish nation. 

Today freedom is nonexistent in Poland. 
Her sons and daughters throughout the 
world do not dare to return to the land of 
their origin. Yet even the oppression and 
terror of the Communist dictatorship can- 
not stamp out the heritage of the Polish 
people. We believe that the longing for 
freedom and social justice is as strong in 
Poland today as it was when the nation's 
leaders first fashioned the memorable con- 
stitution of 1791. 

As we pay homage today to the Polish peo- 
ple and as we recall this historic document, 
let us also look forward to that time when 
the Poles shall once again have the oppor- 
tunity to live under a free constitution of 
their own choice and shall once more have 
the chance to pursue those ideals to which 
they gave expression more than a century 
and half ago. 


DECISION OF JUDGE DAVID A. PINE 
IN SEIZURE OF STEEL PLANTS 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, on 
April 29 of this year Judge David A. Pine, 
of the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia, delivered an 
opinion relating to the matter of the 
seizure of steel plants and the labor 
unions. I think it is of such importance 
to every Member of Congress, as well as 
to other citizens of the United States, 
especially those who have access to the 
Recorp, that the opinion be made a part 
of the official Recorp of the United States 
Congress, that I ask unanimous consent 
that the opinion and the injunction 
order may be printed in the body of the 
Recorp at the close of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the opinion 
was ordered to be printed in the Recozp, 
as follows: » 

By Executive Order 10340, promulgated 
April 8, 1952, the President of the United 
States directed defendant to take possession 
of such plants of companies named in a list 
attached thereto as he deemed necessary in 
the interests of national defense, to operate 
them or arrange for their operation, and to 
prescribe the terms and conditions of em- 
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ployment under which they should be oper- 
ated. The plaintiffs are among those named 
in the list. 

In the recitals of the Executive order, the 
President stated that a controversy had 
arisen between certain companies producing 
and fabricating steel and certain of their 
workers represented by the United Steel 
Workers of America (CIO), regarding terms 
and conditions of employment; that the con- 
troversy had not been settled through the 
processes of collective bargaining or through 
the efforts of the Government, and a strike 
had been called for April 9, 1952; that a work 
stoppage would immediately jeopardize and 
imperil our national defense and the defense 
of those joined with us in resisting aggres- 
sion; and that in order to insure the con- 
tinued availability of steel it was necessary 
that the United States take possession of 
and operate the plants. 

By virtue of this Executive order, defend- 
ant issued his Order No. 1, bearing the same 
date, stating that he deemed it necessary in 
the interest of national defense that posses- 
sion be taken of the plants of the companies 
named in a list attached to his order, includ- 
ing the plants of plaintiffs, and that there- 
fore he did take possession of the same, 
effective April 8, 1952. By the same order 
he designated the president of each company 
as operating manager for the United States 
until further notice and directed him to 
operate the plants of such company, sub- 
ject to defendant’s supervision. Telegraphic 
notification to this effect was given to the 
president of each company. 

Plaintiffs thereupon brought these actions 
praying for declaratory judgments and in- 
junctive relief, and there are now before me 
for decision motions for temporary injunc- 
tions seeking to restrain the defendant from 
taking any action under the authority of the 
Executive order. These motions were com- 
bined for hearing and have been fully heard. 
Voluminous briefs have been filed and con- 
sidered. At the hearing plaintiff United 
States Steel limited its motion to a pres- 
ervation of the status quo in respect of terms 
and conditions of employment. 


PLANT SEIZING TERMED WITHOUT AUTHORITY OF 
LAW 


Plaintiffs contend that defendant’s acts 
under the Executive order resulting in the 
seizure of their plants are without authority 
of law and constitute an illegal invasion of 
their property and rights, and that they are 
entitled to preliminary injunctions to re- 
strain defendant from acting therefore, par- 
ticularly in the light of his threat to make 
changes in terms and conditions of employ- 
ment. The basis of plaintiffs’ contention is 
that there is no constitutional or statutory 
right in the President to issue the Executive 
order, and, there being none, the defendant 
acting thereunder is acting without legal 
authority and his acts are illegal and con- 
trary to law. Plaintiff Lavino, E. J. Lavino 
& Co., has urged an additional reason, name- 
ly, that it has been improperly included 
among the plants seized. 

Defendant contends, in his oposition to 
the motions, that the breakdown of collec- 
tive bargaining negotiations “created an im- 
mediately impending national emergency be- 
cause interruption of steel manufacture for 
even a brief period would seriously endanger 
the well-being and safety of the United 
States in a critical situation”; that the Presi- 
dent has “inherent power in such a situation 
to take possession of the steel companies in 
the manner and to the extent which he did 
by his Executive order”; that the courts are 
without power to negate Executive action of 
the President by enjoining it; that the courts 
will not interfere in advance of a full hearing 
on the merits except upon a showing that 
the damage to flow from a refusal of a tem- 
porary injunction is irreparable and out- 
weighs the harm which would result from its 
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issuance; and that, since the right of the 
companies to recover all damages resulting 
from the taking has been recognized by Su- 
preme Court decisions, there is no showing 
that the companies’ legal remedy is inade- 
quate or that their injury is irreparable. 


MERITS OF CONTROVERSY ARE NOT ISSUE OF 
COURT 


Before proceeding to a discussion of the 
points of law involved herein, it should be 
said that the merits of the controversy be- 
tween plaintiffs and the United Steelworkers 
of America (CIO) are not before the court 
for adjudication. Further, it should be noted 
that, although there is no law of the case 
rule in interlocutory orders in this jurisdic- 
tion, these cases are in a materially different 
posture than they were when Judge Holtzoff 
of this court refused a temporary restraining 
order in respect of several of them. 

The fundamental issue is whether the 
seizure is or is not authorized by law. In 
my opinion, this issue should be decided 
first, and that I shall now do. 

There is no express grant of power in the 
Constitution authorizing the President to 
direct this seizure. There is no enactment 
of Congress authorizing it. On what, then, 
does defendant rely to sustain his acts? 
According to his brief, reiterated in oral 
argument, he relies upon the President's 
“broad residuum of power“ sometimes re- 
ferred to as “inherent” power under the Con- 
stitution, which, as I understand his coun- 
sel, is not to be confused with “implied” 
powers as that term is generally understood, 
namely, those which are reasonably appro- 
priate to the exercise of a granted power. 

This contention requires a discussion of 
basic fundamental principles of constitu- 
tional government, which I have always un- 
derstood are immutable, absent a change in 
the framework of the Constitution itself in 
the manner provided therein. The Govern- 
ment of the United States was created by 
the ratification of the Constitution. It de- 
rives its authority wholly from the powers 
granted to it by the Constitution, which is 
the only source of power authorizing action 
by any branch of Government. It is a Gov- 
ernment of limited, enumerated, and dele- 
gated powers. The office of President of the 
United States is a branch of the Govern- 
ment, namely, that branch where the Execu- 
tive power is vested, and his powers are lim- 
ited along with the powers of the two other 
great branches or departments of Govern- 
ment, namely, the legislative and the judi- 
cial. 

The President, therefore, must derive this 
broad “residuum of power” or “inherent” 
power from the Constitution itself, more 
particularly article II thereof, which con- 
tains the grant of Executive power. That 
article provides that the Executive power 
shall be vested in the President; that he 
shall swear that he will faithfully execute 
the office of President and will to the best 
of his ability preserve, protect, and defend 
the Constitution of the United States (sec. 
1); that he shall be Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy of the United States 
(sec. 2); and that he shall take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed (sec. 3). 
These are the only sections which have any 
possible relevancy, and their mere enumer- 
ation shows the utter fallacy of defendant’s 
claim. Neither singly nor in the aggregate 
do they grant the President, expressly or 
impliedly, as that term has hereinabove 
been defined, the “residuum of power” or 
“inherent” power which authorizes him, as 
defendant claims, to take such action as 
he may deem to be necessary, including 
seizure of plaintiffs’ properties whenever in 
his opinion an emergency exists requiring 
him to do so in the public interest. Instead 
in Congress is lodged, within constitutional 
limitations, the power “to provide for the 
pg i and general welfare” (art. 

sec. 8). 
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JUSTICE TAFT CITED ON INHERENT POWER ISSUE 


The nonexistence of this “inherent” power 
in the President has been recognized by emi- 
nent writers, and I cite in this connection 
the unequivocal language of the, late Chief 
Justice Taft in his treatise entitled “Our 
Chief Magistrate and His Powers” (1916), 
wherein he says: 

“The true view of the Executive function 
is, as I conceive it, that the President can 
exercise no power which cannot be fairly and 
reasonably traced to some specific grant of 
power or justly implied and included within 
such express grant as proper and necessary 
to its exercise. Such specific grant must be 
either in the Federal Constitution or in an 
act of Congress passed in pursuance thereof. 

“There is no undefined residuum of power 
which he can exercise because it seems to 
him to be in the public interest, and there 
is nothing in the Neagle case and its defini- 
tion of a law of the United States, or in other 
precedents, warranting such an inference. 
The grants of Executive power are neces- 
sarily in general terms in order not to em- 
barrass the Executive within the field of ac- 
tion plainly marked for him, but his juris- 
diction must be justified and vindicated by 
affirmative constitutional or statutory provi- 
sion, or does not exist.“ 

I stand on that as a correct statement 
of the law. Defendant, realizing the un- 
tenable position in which that statement 
places him, attempts to weaken it by refer- 
ring to statements made by Chief Justice 
Taft in Myers against United States (1923) 
wherein the Court sustained the President's 
authority to remove a postmaster appointed 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
but all that the Court held was that article 
II granted the President “the Executive pow- 
er of the Government, 1. e., the general ad- 
ministrative control of those executing the 
laws, including the power of appointment 
and removal of executive officers—a conclu- 
sion confirmed by his obligation to take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed.” 


CASE CITED TO DISAPPROVE GOVERNMENT'S 
CONTENTION 


I see in that decision nothing incon- 
sistent with his previous pronouncement, in 
that he traces the authority to a specific 
power granted to the President; but appar- 
ently fearing that some one might read cer- 
tain obiter in the Myers case as contrary 
thereto, as defendant now does, the Supreme 
Court, in Humphrey’s Executor against 
United States (1935), in a unanimous opin- 
ion written by Mr. Justice Sutherland, re- 
moved any doubt with respect thereto, in 
the following language: “In the course of 
the opinion of the Court (in the Myers 
case), expressions occur which tend to sus- 
tain the Government’s contention, but these 
are beyond the point involved and, there- 
fore, do not come within the rule of stare 
decisis. Insofar as they are out of harmony 
with the views here set forth, these expres- 
sions are disapproved.” And the view set 
forth in that opinion was that the President 
had no power to remove a member of the 
Federal Trade Commission by reason of the 
fact that he was a member of a quasi- 
legislative and quasi-judicial agency of Gov- 
ernment and not a purely executive officer as 
was Myers. 

This would seem to dispose of defendant's 
contention that the Supreme Court differed 
from the hereinabove quoted views of Chief 
Justice Taft. 

But defendant goes further and says there 
is no lack of judicial recognition of this 
fiexible Executive power to seize property 
without authority of a statute, and he cites, 
in support of this statement, the following 
cases: Rozford Knitting Co. v. Moore & 
Tierney; but that case involved power ex- 
ercised under a war statute. Employers 
Group of Motor Freight Carriers, Inc., 
et al. v. National Labor Board et al., but 
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that likewise involved a war statute, and 
no rights had been taken or threatened to 
be taken which required review of the 
Board’s order. Alpirn et al. v. Huffman et al.: 
but that likewise was under a statute au- 
thorizing the President during the national 
emergency to make requisitions. United 
States v. Pewee Coal Co., Inc., where there 
was a nonstatutory seizure during World 
War II, and where compensation was al- 
lowed; but he neglected to state that the 
legality of the seizure was not an issue in 


the case. These cases are, therefore, not 
apposite, 
QUOTATIONS FROM HAMILTON ARE CALLED 


UNCONVINCING 


He next cites general language from the 
works of Alexander Hamilton, volume 4, 
page 438, but it is far from convincing when 
read in context. He thereafter cites in re 
Neagle, involving a habeas corpus proceed- 
ing brought by Neagle, a United States Mar- 
shal who killed David S. Terry in defense 
of Judge Stephen A. Field, but that case 
traced the source of power in the Executive 
to article II, section 3, requiring that he 
shall “take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed.” 

He also cites the Prize cases, but that sim- 
ply upheld the validity of President Lin- 
coln’s blockade of Southern ports and was 
predicated upon the existence of a state of 
war. which is not claimed by defendant to 
exist. He also cites In re Debs, concerning 
the dispatch of troops by President Cleve- 
land in a labor dispute, for the purpose of 
enforcing the faithful execution of the laws 
of the United States and the protection of 
its property and removing obstructions to 
interstate commerce and the United States 
mail. There, again, the authority is traced 
to an express grant of power. 

These cases, therefore, do not support his 
contention, but refute it. He next refers to 
seizures by former Presidents, some during 
war and several shortly preceding a war, 
without the authority of statute, but it is 
difficult to follow his argument that several 
prior acts apparently unauthorized by law, 
but never questioned in the courts, by repe- 
tition clothe a later unauthorized act with 
the cloak of legality. Apparently, according 
to his theory, several repetitive, unchal- 
lenged, illegal acts sanctify those committed 
thereafter. I disagree. 


DENIES PRESIDENT HOLDS POWER OF EMINENT 
DOMAIN 


Defendant also contends that the Execu- 
tive has an inherent power in the nature of 
eminent domain, which justifies his action. 
The power of eminent domain is a congres- 
sional power, As stated by the Supreme 
Court in Hooe v. United States, The tak- 
ing of private property by an officer of the 
United States for public use, without being 
authorized, expressly or by necessary impli- 
cation, to do so, by some act of Congress, 
is not the act of the Government.” The 
President, therefore, does not have the power 
of eminent domain, and the cases defend- 
ant cites do not disclose that he has any- 
thing in the nature of such power. Instead, 
they relate to the right of the Government 
to take and destroy property in connection 
with military operations. They set forth 
the stringent requirements for the exercise 
of this right and hold that, in some in- 
stances, there is an obligation, “upon the 
general principle of justice,” to pay therefor. 
United States v. Pacific R. R. These cases 
have no application to the issues here in- 
volved, and there is no merit to this point. 

Defendant also quotes from the autobi- 
ography of President Theodore Roosevelt at 
pages 388-389, wherein he states that it was 
“not only his right but his duty as Presi- 
dent to do anything that the needs of the 
Nation demanded, unless such action was 
forbidden by the Constitution or by the 
laws”; and that he “acted for the public 
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welfare è è acted for the common 
well-being of all our people, whenever and 
in whatever manner was necessary, unless 
prevented by constitutional or legislative 
prohibition.” 

That is defendant’s only support for his 
position and for his “stewardship” theory 
of the office of President, but with all due 
deference and respect for that great President 
of the United States, I am obliged to say that 
his statements do not comport with our 
recognized theory of government, but with 
a theory with which our government of laws 
and not of men is constantly at war. 


TERMS DEFENDENT’'S POSITION UTTERLY LACKING 
IN SUPPORT 


Enough has been said to show the utter 
and complete lack of authoritative support 
for defendant's position. That there may be 
no doubt as to what it is, he states it un- 
equivocally when he says in his brief that 
he does “not perceive how article II of the 
Constitution can be read * * * so as to 
limit the presidential power to meet all emer- 
gencies,” and he claims that the finding of 
the emergency is “not subject to judicial 
review.” To my mind this spells a form of 
government alien to our constitutional Gov- 
ernment of limited powers. I, therefore, 
find that the acts of defendant are illegal and 
without authority of law. 

I shall next turn to defendant's claim that 
the courts are without power to negate exec- 
utive action of the President. Defendant re- 
lies on the case of Mississippi v. Johnson, 
where the Supreme Court held that the ju- 
diciary would not attempt to control the 
President. But in this case the President 
has not been sued. Charles Sawyer is the 
defendant, and the Supreme Court has held 
on many occasions that officers of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government may be en- 
joined when their conduct is unauthorized 
by statute, exceeds the scope of constitu- 
tional authority or is pursuant to unconsti- 
tutional enactment. * * * 

There is no doubt, therefore, that the de- 
fendant is subject to an injunction, and the 
President not only is not a party but he is 
not an indispensable party to this action. 
+ + +% find this point no bar to plain- 
tiff’s claim to relief. 

Taking up the next point, namely, that the 
courts will not interfere in advance of a full 
hearing on the merits except upon a showing 
that the damage to flow from a refusal of a 
temporary injunction is irreparable and that 
such damage outweighs the harm which 
would result from its issuance, I first find 
as a fact, on the showing made and without 
burdening this opinion with a recital of facts, 
that the damages are irreparable. 


WEIGHING RESPECTIVE INJURIES AND BALANCING 
THE EQUITIES 


As to the necessity for weighing the respec- 
tive injuries and balancing the equities, I 
am not sure that this conventional require- 
ment for the issuance of a preliminary in- 
junction is applicable to a case where the 
court comes to a fixed conclusion, as I do, 
that defendant’s acts are illegal. On such 
premise, why are the plaintiffs to be deprived 
of their property and required to suffer fur- 
ther irreparable damage until answers to the 
complaints are filed and the cases are at issue 
and are reached for hearing on the merits? 
Nothing that could be submitted at such 
trial on the facts would alter the legal con- 
clusion I have reached. But assuming I am 
required to balance the equities, what is the 
situation in which 1 find this case? 

I am told by defendant of the disastrous 
effects on our defense efforts and economy if 
an injunction should be granted, because it 
would automatically be followed by a crip- 
pling strike; and I am asked to weigh that 
damage against the incalculable and irrep- 
arable injuries to plaintiffs’ multi-billion- 
dollar industry, if I should refuse to issue it. 
Assuming the disastrous effects on the de- 
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fense effort envisioned by the defendant, that 
can come about only in case of a strike, and 
that presupposes that the United Steel work- 
ers will strike notwithstanding the damage 
it will cause our defense effort. It also pre- 
supposes that the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act, 1947, is inadequate when it has not 
yet been tried, and is the statute provided by 
Congress to meet just such an emergency. 
And it further presupposes, as defendant ap- 
parently does, that, this statute being in- 
adequate, Congress will fail in its duties, un- 
der the Constitution, to legislate imme- 
diately and appropriately to protect the Na- 
tion from this threatened disaster. 


PREFERS STEEL WALK-OUT TO TIMOROUS 
DECISION 


Iam unwilling to indulge in that assump- 
tion, because I believe that our procedures 
under the Constitution can stand the stress 
and strains of an emergency today, as they 
have in the past, and are adequate to meet 
the test of emergency and crisis. 

Under these circumstances I am of the 
opinion that, weighing the injuries and tak- 
ing these last-mentioned considerations into 
account, the balance is on the side of plain- 
tiffs. Furthermore, if I consider the public 
interest from another viewpoint, I believe 
that the contemplated strike, if it came, 
with all its awful results, would be less in- 
jurious to the public than the injury which 
would flow from a timorous judicial recogni- 
tion that there is some basis for this claim 
to unlimited and unrestrained Executive 
power, which would be implicit in a failure 
to grant the injunction. Such recognition 
would undermine public confidence in the 
very edifice of Government as it is known 
under the Constitution. 

The remaining claim of defendant is that 
plaintiffs have a plain, adequate and com- 
plete remedy by a suit in the Court of Claims 
for damages, and, therefore, equity cannot 
take cognizance of the case. The records 
show that monetary recovery would be in- 
adequate; but aside from that, the seizure 
being unauthorized by law, there could be no 
recovery under an implied contract, and 
there can be none under the Federal Tort 
Claims Act. This act expressly provides that 
any claim based upon an act of an employee 
of the Government in the execution of a 
regulation, whether or not it be valid, is ex- 
pected from its terms. 

For the foregoing reasons I am of the opin- 
ion that preliminary injunctions restraining 
defendant from acting under the purported 
authority of Executive Order 10340 should be 
issued in favor of all plaintiffs, except the 
United States Steel Co. That company ver- 
bally limited its motion to one for a prelimi- 
nary injunction to restrain defendant from 
making any changes in the terms and condi- 
tions of employment. That I am unwilling 
to issue because of its stultifying implica- 
tions. I could not consistently issue such an 
injunction which would contemplate a pos- 
sible basis for the validity of defendant’s acts, 
in view of my opinion hereinabove expressed, 
and moreover, a preliminary injunction 
should maintain the status quo as of the 
date of the wrongful acts complained of. If 
the United States Steel Co. wishes to with- 
draw its verbal amendment and proceed on 
the basis of its original motion, leave will be 
granted for that purpose, and the same in- 
junction issued to it as to the other plaintiffs. 


INJUNCTION TEXT—JUDGE PINE’s ORDER END- 
ING SEIZURE 

The text of the injunctions signed by 
Judge David A. Pine in the case of the in- 
dividual steel companies against Secretary 
of Commerce Sawyer follows: 

“This cause came to be heard upon mo- 
tion of the plaintiffs for a preliminary in- 
junction, and upon consideration thereof, 
the affidavits and briefs filed by the respec- 
tive parties, and the arguments of counsel, 
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and the court having determined by its opin- 
ion filed April 29, 1952, in which the court’s 
findings of fact and conclusions of law ap- 
pear, that the seizure and taking possession 
on or about April 8, 1952, of the plaintiff’s 
plants, facilities and properties by the de- 
fendant was, and his continued possession 
thereof is, illegal and without authority of 
law, and that irreparable damage will re- 
sult to the plaintiffs unless the defendant 
is enjoined and restrained as hereinafter 
provided, it is by the court this 30th day of 
April 1952: 

“Judged in order that, pending the final 
hearing and determination of this cause, 
the defendant, his officers, agents, servants, 
employees and attorneys and those persons 
in active concert or participation with them 
who receive actual notice of this order by 
personal service or otherwise, be and here- 
by are enjoined and restrained from con- 
tinuing the seizure and possession of the 
plants, facilities and properties and from 
acting under the purported authority of Ex- 
ecutive Order No, 10340: 

“Provided however, that the plaintiffs shall 
give security in the sum of $100 for the pay- 
ment of such costs and damages as may be 
incurred or suffered by the defendant if he 
should be found to have been wrongfully 
enjoined or restrained.” 


Mr. FERGUSON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, earlier today I was 
granted unanimous consent by the Sen- 
ate to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp the text of the decision by 
Judge Pine in the steel seizure case. 

I ask unanimous consent that imme- 
diately after the decision there be 
printed in the body of the Recorp an 
article entitled “United States Editors 
Applaud Court’s Decision in Steel Seizure 
Case,” published in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of April 30, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


UNITED STATES EDITORS APPLAUD Court’s DE- 
CISION IN STEEL SEIZURE CASE 


A survey of the Nation’s leading news- 
papers today finds widespread editorial sup- 
port for Judge Dayid A. Pine’s decision in 
the steel-seizure case. 

Representative editorial comment follows: 

Hartford Courant: “Judge Pine’s decision, 
for all the majestic principles it bespoke with 
refreshing candor and courage, is the verdict 
of a minor court. The issues involved are 
so momentous that only the Supreme Court 
can speak on them with authority. There- 
fore, the national safety requires that the 
tangled issues be put on ice until 
the Supreme Court has spoken.” 

San Francisco Chronicle: “Philip Murray 
has called a strike against the steel industry 
but also against the judiciary system of the 
American Nation and thus in a sense against 
the American people themselves. But the 
real threat in this case was never Murray 
and is not now. The real threat was the 
one raised by the President against the 
+ * Constitution.“ 

New York Daily News: “His would-be 
majesty Harry S. Truman got his claws seri- 
ously clipped yesterday by Federal Judge 
Pine. * * The decision should clear 
the air to a considerable extent and fur- 
nish a breathing spell in which workers, em- 
ployersand * * * bureaucrats * * >è 
can work toward a sensible settlement. 
We hope Congress will on no ac- 
count relax its efforts to define the presi- 
dential powers clearly, or drop considera- 
tion of the impeachment of Truman.” 

New York Times: The important issues in 
the steel labor dispute * * * are only in- 
directly involved in this decision. Of far 
greater importance now and in time to come 
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is the question of constitutional powers and 
relationships. [t (Judge Pine's 
ruling) does * “ seem to us to be in 
line with American traditions and with the 
spiritual necessities of our day.” 

New York Herald-Tribune: The judge had 
his courage. * * * It is well to keep in 
mind, nevertheless, that the last word has 
not been spoken, and that this whole con- 
test takes place in a realm where great law- 
yers and great constitutional authorities 
have been of differing views. * * * The 
public must concentrate on the immediate 
and practical results of the decision. Philip 
Murray has called a strike.” 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat: “The seizure 
Was a drastic act, an illegal act, an act that 
strikes at the very heart of the democracy 
under which we live. * * * Judge Pine 
has rendered a salutary service to the Na- 
tion. His court stands firm against a 
usurpation of power by the President which, 
if projected without restraint, could reach 
into every industry, every business, every 
enterprise.” 

Atlanta Constitution: “A courageous Fed- 
eral judge * * * looked beyond the im- 
mediate threat of a steel strike to what he 
considered the more ominous, if long-range 
danger of totalitarianism. * * * We 
commend him for his action.” 

Minneapolis Tribune: “The issue before 
the court transcended the question of 
whether the pay increase recommended by 
the Wage Stabilization Board ought to be 
put into effect. It involved, as Judge Pine 
observed, public confidence in the very edi- 
fice of Government under the 
Constitution.” 

Miami (Fla.) Herald: “The decision 
e * * follows the Constitution. * * + 
Philip Murray has called a strike * * œ 
This is defiance of the court; it is contempt; 
it is unfortunate. But even it keeps the con- 
troversy within a framework that does not 
violate and distort our basic American con- 
cepts, as had the President's seizure.” 

Boston Globe: “Judge Pine has carefully 
avoided raising any issue of control by the 
court of the Executive himself. The judg- 
ment is aimed at an administrative officer, 
Secretary of Commerce Sawyer. This legal 
strategy seeks to preserve the balance among 
the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches of the Government.” 


SEIZURE OF THE STEEL PLANTS— 
POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to make a short statement, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not wish to object to the Sena- 
tor’s request for unanimous consent. I 
hope he will confine his remarks to the 5 
minutes allowed under the rule during 
the consideration of bills on the calendar, 
because there are present to participate 
in handling measures on the calendar 
today certain Senators who desire to 
leave the Chamber as early as possible, 
If the Senator from Missouri would limit 
his request to the 5 minutes which he 
would normally be allowed, I would not 
object. 

Mr. KEM. I may say to the Senator 
from Texas that I shall not delay the 
Senate very long. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Missouri asks 
unanimous consent that he may proceed 
indefinitely. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would have to object to that 
request. 

Mr. KEM. It will not save any time, 
because, obviously, I have a right to dis- 
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cuss whatever bill may be before the 
Senate. I think that what I have to say 
can be said in 5 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sen- 
ator would make his request according- 
ly, there would be no objection. I know 
the Senator does not desire to place him- 
self ahead of other Senators. I have told 
the Senator of the agreement made by 
the leaders of both sides, and by unan- 
imous consent of the Senate, that to- 
day the Senate would proceed imme- 
diately to the consideration of the cal- 
endar. In view of that agreement, cer- 
tain Senators were asked to come to the 
Chamber and were assured that the Sen- 
ate would proceed to the consideration 
of the calendar as soon as the Senate 
met and had transacted the usual rou- 
tine business, without debate. 

I do not wish to have any exception 
made, because if the Senator from Mis- 
souri speaks indefinitely, other Senators 
may desire to speak indefinitely, and 
then certainly the agreement which was 
entered into will have been vitiated. 

I hope the Senator will confine his re- 
quest to5 minutes. If he does, there cer- 
tainly will be no objection. 

Mr. KEM. I will say what I have to 
say in 5 minutes, if it is possible to do 
80. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Missouri asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 min- 
utes. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from Mis- 
souri may proceed for 5 minutes. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, the decision 
of Judge David A. Pine, sitting in the 
United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia, that the President 
of the United States has no inherent 
power“ to seize private property without 
due process of law is in accord with the 
law as I have always understood it. I 
feel like the Maryland Democrat who 
wrote the Washington Times-Herald 
that the inherent power of the President 
sounds too much like “the divine right 
of kings” to suit him. 

There is every reason to believe that 
Judge Pine’s decision will be upheld. 
But it is highly desirable that this ques- 
tion be determined as soon as possible in 
the only way it can be finally determined, 
that is, in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Such a decision is possible within a 
matter of weeks if the high court and 
the Department of Justice will cooper- 
ate. It is encouraging to read in the 
press that the President has accepted 
the plain duty of carrying the question 
to the Supreme Court for ultimate 
decision. 

If this cooperation is obtained, Con- 
gress should remain in-session and be 
prepared to take appropriate action in 
the event the Supreme Court upholds 
Mr. Truman in his seizure cf the steel 
mills. I shall be ready to submit to the 
Congress a proposed constitutional 
amendment to be ratified by the States 
which would provide that— 

First. The President shall have no 
power to seize private property except 
when expressly authorized to do so by 
the Congress. 

Second. The President shall have no 
authority to employ the Armed Forces 
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of the United States in active military 
operations without the consent of Con- 
gress, except to repel hostile attack upon 
the United States, any Territory or pos- 
session thereof, the Armed Forces of the 
United States, or any place or territory 
already occupied by such forces. 

The best interests of the Nation re- 
quire that a speedy ruling from the Su- 
preme Court be obtained on the Presi- 
dent’s assertion of unprecedented in- 
herent powers. The legal mechanics for 
obtaining this ruling are set forth in title 
28, section 1254, of the United States 
Code. Now that the Government has ap- 
pealed to the Court of Appeals, a writ of 
certiorari can be granted by the United 
States Supreme Court on the petition of 
the Department of Justice. The grant- 
ing of such a writ will enable the Su- 
preme Court to assume immediate juris- 
diction, and before decision in the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. Arguments and a final 
decision in the Supreme Court should be 
quickly forthcoming. 

The President of the United States has 
claimed the right to arrogate to himself 
the power to take over the press and 
radio under a national emergency that 
he himself could proclaim. He has en- 
gaged in war in Korea without the con- 
sent of Congress as provided by the Con- 
stitution. I am informed he has already 
made a decision that in the event of a 
Chinese Communist attack on Indochina 
he will again order our forces into battle 
without consulting Congress. 

As the Supreme Court of the United 
States said in 1868 in the historic case of 
ex parte Milligan: 

The Constitution of the United States is a 
law for rulers and people equally in war and 
in peace, and covers with the shield of its 
protection all classes of men, at all times, 
and under all circumstances. 


I am convinced that our founding 
fathers never intended giving the Presi- 
dent of the United States the powers of a 
dictator. If the high Court rules other- 
wise it is the duty of Congress to ask the 
people to take appropriate steps to re- 
store our constitutional form of Govern- 
ment. 

In saying that he is taking over for the 
good of the people, Mr. Truman spoke 
the language used by dictators since the 
dawn of history. Caesar, Napoleon, 
Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, Peron—have 
all talked that way. 

We have seen what dictators have 
done to Russia, Germany, Italy, and 
Argentina in recent times. It must not 
happen here. When Mr. Truman 
directed the Secretary of Commerce to 
take over the steel mills, the steel con- 
troversy ceased to be a labor-manage- 
ment dispute. -It became a challenge to 
every American who loves the Republic 
of his fathers. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, with 
the closing of the steel mills, our country 
faces a grave crisis. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator must have unani- 
mous consent to proceed to make a 
speech. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed out 
of order—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Missouri was not 
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present in the Chamber when the previ- 
ous discussion was had. If the Senator 
will limit his request to 5 minutes, there 
will be no objection. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am glad to do so. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Request is made by the Senator 
from Missouri that he be allowed to pro- 
ceed for 5 minutes. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and the Senator 
may proceed. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, as I 
have said, with the closing of the steel 
mills, our country faces a grave crisis. 
Today and every day the free world is 
fighting for its existence. The produc- 
tion of steel is basic and imperative. 
We cannot and we will not relax our 
determination and our effort to preserve 
our Nation by giving any advantage to 
Communist aggression when it is in our 
power to prevent it. Our men in Korea 
must have an uninterrupted supply of 
guns and planes and tanks, 

Secretary of Defense Lovett, on whom 
we must rely and trust, knows our de- 
fense demands and he has made it abun- 
dantly clear that a stoppage in the pro- 
duction of steel would be a monumental 
catastrophe. He said flatly: 

A work stoppage in the steel industry will 
result immediately in serious curtailment of 
production of essential weapons and muni- 
tions of all kinds. If permitted to continue, 
it would weaken the defense effort in all 
critical areas and would imperil the safety 
of our fighting men and that of the Nation. 

It would add to the hazards of our own 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen and of other 
fighting men in combat with the enemy. It 
could result in tragedy and disaster. 

It would prevent us from adequately arm- 
ing the military forces now facing the 
enemy on uneasy fronts. 

It would seriously delay us in adequately 
training and arming their replacements and 
reinforcements, and in building the core of 
our Nation’s defense—our home force. 


Following a decision by a Federal 
judge that the President is without au- 
thority to insure continued operation 
of the steel mills, the steelworkers im- 
mediately went on strike and steel pro- 
duction is at a standstill. The judge 
held that the President has no inherent 
power under the Constitution to take 
this action in this critical situation. In 
time the Supreme Court will rule on this 
question. In the meantime, I want to 
say that I firmly believe in constitu- 
tional methods. Our Constitution is 
sacred and inviolate to all Americans. 
In fighting to stop totalitarianism, we 
are fighting to preserve our Constitution. 

The Government has taken an appeal 
to the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia. Yester- 
day, the court of appeals granted the 
Government a stay of the preliminary 
injunction and the Government is again 
in control of the mills. 

A great clamor has arisen to invoke 
the provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
This, the President could have done if 
the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia had not granted 
a stay of the injunction. Such a course, 
however, would not necessarily mean 
the immediate resumption of steel pro- 
duction. Under the Taft-Hartley Act, 
the President may appoint a Board to 
study the issues and report to him with- 
in such time as he prescribes. Until this 
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report has been made, the steelworkers 
could legally, under the Taft-Hartley 
Act, continue on strike and no steel 
would be produced. After the report is 
made, the Government could obtain a 
court injunction compelling the workers 
to return to work for a maximum period 
of 80 days. Neither party to the dispute 
is compelled under the act to reach an 
agreement, and if there has been no set- 
tlement during this time, the workers 
could lawfully go on strike. At present 
there is no real reason to believe that the 
existing stalemate would be broken 
during such an 80-day period. As a re- 
sult, the Nation would again face the 
specter of work stoppage. 

The only essential addition provided 
by the Taft-Hartley Act to the procedure 
already taken by the President is that 
the act authorizes the National Labor 
Relations Board to conduct a secret bal- 
lot to determine whether the steelwork- 
ers wish to accept the companies’ offer. 
This would be a fruitless gesture, since 
the union’s position has been clearly 
supported by the steelworkers. 

In the present situation, even if the 
President does invoke the Taft-Hartley 
Act, the country faces a continued shut- 
down of the steel mills for an indefinite 
period of time—the time necessary for a 
board of inquiry appointed by the Pres- 
ident to make its report. 

The Congress may take one of several 
courses in dealing with this problem. 
First, it may disavow its responsibility by 
doing nothing; second, it may clear the 
way to a settlement by scrapping the 
economic stabilization machinery: third, 
it may enact legislation giving the Pres- 
ident clear authority to insure continu- 
ous steel production. 

The Congress, if it follows the first 
alternative, will have betrayed the Na- 
tion’s security. I, for one, reject such 
irresponsibility. 

The second course is just as irrespon- 
sible as the first. While it might bring 
about a settlement of the dispute and 
the resumption of steel production, the 
Nation would be plunged into economic 
chaos. In such a circumstance, the sky- 
rocketing cost of weapons and of every 
single item of daily living would make a 
mockery of the entire defense effort. 
No one who feels that his responsibility 
to his country extends beyond partisan 
politics would embrace this alternative. 

With the Nation in daily peril, we can- 
not in good conscience indulge in such 
capricious and dangerous alternatives. 

What seems to me to be the course of 
statesmanship is the third alternative. 
Regardless of the final judicial determi- 
nation concerning the inherent powers 


of the President to arm the Nation for 


defense, the Congress has the obligation 
to insure national defense through steel 
production by giving the President clear 
and positive authority to operate the 
steel mills in this crisis. Such specific 
power has previously been given the 
President to operate essential industries 
in times of national crisis. While we 
are not technically in a state of war, we 
certainly are in a desperate struggle for 
the survival of the American way of life 
against the forces of Soviet imperialism. 

The fate of our Nation may well hang 
in the balance. As Americans we put 
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our Nation’s safety and security before 
partisanship and all other considera- 
tions. I, therefore, urge the Congress to 
take prompt and determined action in 
the national defense by giving the Pres- 
ident clear and unmistakable power to 
restore steel production. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I desire to 
proceed for approximately 2 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the situation in the Senate today 
is that several Members of the Senate 
have returned to the Chamber for the 
consideration of calendar measures. 
They can be present only for a short 
time. We are proceeding under a unani- 
mous-consent agreement which provid- 
ed that the Senate should consider cal- 
endar measures immediately after con- 
vening today. I do not wish to be of- 
fensive and certainly I do not object to 
speeches being made, but speeches could 
be made after the first measure on the 
oe is called, under the 5-minute 
rule. 

Mr. CASE. I may say to the distin- 
guished Acting Majority Leader that 
my statement is approximately three- 
quarters of a page long. It deals with 
the subject discussed by the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stand that it is only a short statement 
which the Senator from South Dakota 
wishes to make. I should like to invite 
attention to the fact that any Member 
of the Senate may speak for 5 minutes 
on any bill that is called on the calendar. 
I shall not object to the request of the 
Senator from South Dakota, but I shall 
object to any other similar unanimous- 
consent requests being made, because a 
great deal might be said on the subject, 
and it would be a long time before we 
could come to the consideration of the 
calendar. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from South Dakota? The 
Chair hears none, and the Senator may 
proceed. 

Mr.CASE. Mr. President, there is one 
angle to the proposals for seizure which 
should not be overlooked. Some per- 
sons talk as though seizure would be 
satisfactory if Congress would only le- 
galize a method of taking over an indus- 
try and would make rules for its oper- 
ation. Such suggestions, it seems to me, 
overlook the inherent dangers and the 
final futility of seizure. Seizure is not 
a solution. It does not settle issues. 

As a means of guarding freedom, of 
protecting liberty, and of guaranteeing 
security, the legalizing of the seizure of 
private property is a snare and a delu- 
sion. It is a cruel hoax to say to labor 
that legalizing seizure would protect 
labor’s rights or, in the long run, achieve 
their true aims. 

One President today may seize to en- 
force a decision favorable to labor; an- 
other President tomorrow may seize to 
enforce a decision favorable to manage- 
ment; and we have seen a President pro- 
pose seizure with an order to draft labor. 
In each instance there is an essential 
denial of freedom to labor. 
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Mr. President, workers cannot strike 
against the Government in a seized in- 
dustry, as is being demonstrated to rail- 
road labor now. 

If we sugar the trap and give seizure 
the respectability of legality the death 
knell will be sounded for collective bar- 
gaining. The favored side will relax in 
the comforting assumption that the 
Government will take over and enforce 
a one-sided decision. 

Mr. President, there must be an an- 
swer to the need for a method to handle 
“end disputes.” Between present tools 
and seizure we should provide some 
workable method for impartial arbitra- 
tion when negotiation fails in industrial 
disputes which vitally affect the public 
health, public welfare, or public safety. 


CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair asks the clerk to read 
the unanimous-consent agreement en- 
tered into with respect to the calling of 
the calendar today. 

The legislative clerk read the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, as follows: 

Ordered, That when the Senate convenes 
on Thursday, May 1, 1952, it proceed to the 
call of the calendar for unobjected-to bills 
beginning at Calendar No. 1333, including 
Calendar Nos. 1088 and 1283. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will state the first meas- 
ure in order. 


ADJUSTMENT OF CONFLICTS IN 
DIVORCE DECREES IN VARIOUS 
STATES 
The bill (S. 1331) to further imple- 

ment the full faith and credit clause of 

the Constitution was announced as first 
in order, 


DECISION OF JUDGE PINE IN THE 
STEEL CASE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as one 
who believes that under the Constitution 
of the United States the President of the 
United States has inherent power, sub- 
ject to check by the Congress of the 
United States, to protect the security of 
the American people and of the Nation 
in an hour of crisis, I wish to make brief 
comment on Judge Pine’s decision. 

As I stated yesterday, so long as that 
decision stands the junior Senator from 
Oregon will take the position that if we 
are to preserve in the United States the 
precious system of government by law 
that decision, unless later reversed, 
must be upheld by all parties concerned 
in this dispute, including the steelwork- 
ers and the steel industry. 

Later today I shall comment at greater 
length on what I think is the constitu- 
tional crisis, created by Judge Pine's de- 
cision. I think it is an unsound decision, 
but it is for the Supreme Court to decide 
finally whether the power which Judge 
Pine overruled, as not existing in the 
President of the United States, in fact 
does exist. 

However, I wish to point out that I 
have not yet heard a word of protest 
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from any Member of Congress about the 
fact that not so many days ago the Pres- 
ident, in exercising an Executive power, 
increased the time of service for approxi- 
mately 125,000 American boys in the uni- 
form of the country. I wish to say that 
their freedom is worth a great deal to 
them, just as their lives are worth a 
great deal to them. 

I desire to say further, Mr. President, 
that it is the duty of the President of the 
United States in an hour of crisis to take 
such steps as he can to prevent a closing 
of the steel mills, the operation of which 
is so necessary in order to provide Amer- 
ican soldiers, whose service in the Armed 
Forces has been extended by means of 
an Executive order, with the munitions 
they need in order to protect their lives 
and to protect the security of the Nation. 

It is the duty of the Congress, which 
has not yet acted in this matter, to pass 
some mandatory legislation imposing 
upon the President of the United States 
the procedures he must follow if the 
Congress does not want the President to 
exercise an inherent power to protect 
the security of the Nation in an hour 
of crisis. Congress has not yet passed 
such a bill; all that there is on the stat- 
ute books is the Taft-Hartley law, which 
is not mandatory upon the President, 
and which, furthermore, would not have 
stopped the closing of the steel mills. 
I think Bob Lovett is correct when he 
points out that the closing of the mills 
for just 1 day means that they will not 
operate again for 2 or 3 weeks. 

In my judgment, no Federal judge 
adequately handles the situation when, 
in reaching the point in his decision 
where he comes to grips with the war 
powers of the President, he comments 
on the stated position of the Department 
of Justice with two words, namely, the 
words, “I disagree.” Mr. President, two 
words, “I disagree,” do not settle in the 
law the question of whether the Presi- 
dent has an inherent war power to pro- 
tect the security of the Nation in an 
hour of crisis. 

Although I shall continue to say to the 
steelworkers, Get back on your jobs; 
that is where you belong in a system of 
government by law, so long as a decision 
of the court such as Judge Pine's stands.” 
Yet I shall reserve my final judgment 
on the question of the inherent powers 
of the President until the Supreme Court 
of the United States acts. Then, if it 
overrules the Pine decision, I shall wel- 
come any proposal for a constitutional 
amendment to be submitted to the people 
of the United States in regard to the 
question whether such inherent power 
should be taken away from the Presi- 
dent. I think I know what the people 
will say on that question, once they come 
to understand what are the facts in this 
case and once they come to understand 
that here sits the Congress, available at 
all times to pass such legislation as is 
necessary to check the President, in ac- 
cordance with the wisdom of the Con- 
gress if he acts unreasonably. But to 
date the Congress has not fulfilled that 
obligation, 
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ADJUSTMENT OF CONFLICTS IN 
DIVORCE DECREES IN VARIOUS 
STATES 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Senate bill 1331, to further im- 
plement the full faith and credit clause 
of the Constitution, has been announced 
as next in order. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MCCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
bill, Calendar No. 1088, has gone over 
several times at my request, although 
I am the author of the bill, because I am 
anxious that it should be thoroughly 
understood before it is acted upon; and 
I am attempting to satisfy completely 
all Senators who have had questions 
about the bill. 

In particular, I think the Senate 
should know that the minority calendar 
committee has made a very careful study 
and analysis of this bill, and has posed a 
number of questions with regard to the 
bill and its effect. In order to answer 
these questions for the record, and as a 
part of the legislative history of the bill, 
Iam working out a supplementary state- 
ment which will cover all the points 
raised by the minority calendar com- 
mittee. So that the legislative history 
of the bill may be clear on this point, 
I want to state that it is intended that 
this statement, in its final form, shall 
represent a meeting of the minds be- 
tween the proponents of the bill and 
the minority calendar committee with 
respect to certain matters of interpreta- 
tion, which should be controlling with 
respect to congressional intent. I do not 
mean to imply that the minority calen- 
dar committee is opposed to this bill. 
Iam happy to say that is not my impres- 
sion, The reason for the supplementary 
statement, which I hope will be approved 
in final form very shortly, is simply the 
desire on the part of all concerned that 
the legislative history on this measure 
shall be full and complete and shall cover 
all reasonable questions which can be 
anticipated. 

Because of the situation which I have 
explained, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that Senate bill 1331 may 
be passed over at this time, and that it 
may be included in the next calendar 
call. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, on behalf 
of the minority calendar committee I 
wish to thank the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada for the explanation. The 
minority calendar committee has never 
been opposed to the bill, but we were 
anxious that the legislative history be 
well written into the RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the bill will be 
passed over, and will be included in the 
next call of the calendar. 

The next bill to be called under the 
special order will be stated. 


GEOMAGNETIC STATION FOR DE- 
PARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

The bill (H. R. 3830) to authorize the 

construction and equipment of a geo- 

Magnetic station for the Department of 
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Commerce was announced as next in 
order, 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, it 
will be recalled, and the Recorp will in- 
dicate, that it was the senior Senator 
from Kansas who made objection to this 
bill at the time of the last calendar call, 
but requested that the bill be considered 
at this call of the calendar. I had some 
serious objections to certain phases of 
this measure. I shall not object to the 
present consideration of the bill, but I 
wish to have those objections stated for 
the RECORD. 

Here is a measure which will cost 
$1,500,000, more or less. The bill calls 
for the erection of a structure upon 174 
acres of land in an area known as the 
A. P. Hill Reservation, near Fredericks- 
burg, Va. In this case, one branch of 
the Government service does not wish 
to state in a clear-cut fashion that if 
the United States Government spends 
$1,500,000 of the taxpayers’ money for 
this purpose, that branch of the Gov- 
ernment service will have absolute title 
to the property or a right to remain there 
without being questioned after 5, 6, or 
10 years. 

I understand that the report gives 
some indication that that branch of the 
Government service suggests that no ob- 
jection will be made for, let us say, 5 
years, or for approximately that length 
of time. However, Mr. President, I do 
not think it is good practice for the Con- 
gress to proceed on such a basis. I be- 
lieve that as a matter of the legislative 
intent and the legislative history in con- 
nection with this measure, we should 
make it crystal clear, if it is not desired 
to write such an arrangement or under- 
standing into the bill, that as between 
two departments or agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, when the Government wishes 
to have a site utilized for the benefit of 
the Nation, the site should not be made 
available at the whim of another “epart- 
ment or branch of the Government. 
There should be something certain and 
final about the arrangement, so long as 
it is in the interest of the Nation. 

Mr: President, perhaps I have over- 
stated my alarm about this matter, but 
I think it is unwise not to have a clear- 
cut position taken. 

However, I shall not object to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill because the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON] 
has indicated to me that there is a need 
for the type of service which will be ren- 
dered as a result of the building of this 
project. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 3830) was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


DR, NICOLA M. MELUCCT 


The bill (S. 1324) for the relief of Dr. 
Nicola M. Melucci was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Dr. Nicola M. Melucci shall be held and 
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considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


CEASAR J. (RAAUM) SYQUIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1363) for the relief of Ceasar J. 
(Raaum) Syquia, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary with an amendment to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 


That, for the purposes of the immigration 
and naturalization laws, Ceasar J. (Raaum) 
Syquia shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee and head tax. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


EXTENSION OF TERM OF PATENTS 
OF VETERANS OF WORLD WAR II 


The bill (S. 1537) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the exten- 
sion of the term of certain patents of 
persons who served in the military or 
naval forces of the United States during 
World War II” was announced as next 
in order. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. An explanation of the bill is re- 
quested. The Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
purpose of Senate bill 1537 is to amend 
Public Law 598 of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, which provided for the extension 
of the terms of patents for World War II 
veterans. Under that law, a veteran re- 
ceived the benefits incident to the ex- 
tension of his patent provided he was 
the sole owner of the patent. This 
amendment would extend that coverage 
to veterans who own a patent jointly 
with their spouses. 

Since enactment of the law, it has been 
found that many World War veterans 
have not received the benefits of Public 
Law 598 because, though they were ma- 
terially interested in a patent by way of 
ownership, their wives also held an in- 
terest, either by reason of the fact that 
the veteran had transferred interest due 
to his war service, or the wife had held 
a joint interest in the patent from its 
inception. It is not believed that this 
was the intent of the law. 

The committee is of the opinion that 
the law should be extended to those vet- 
erans who hold a patent jointly with 
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their spouses, and therefore recommends 
that this legislation be considered favor- 
ebly by the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with an amendment on 
page 2, line 6, after the word “as”, to 
strike out “community”, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the extension of the 
term of certain patents of persons who served 
in the military or naval forces of the United 
States during World War II.“ approved June 
30, 1950 (Public Law 598, 8ist Cong.), is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 5. (a) No person shall be held not to 
be the sole owner of a patent within the 
meaning of this act, by reason of any interest 
of his spouse in such patent. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
the first section fixing the time for filing ap- 
plication for an extension under this act, 
such application, in the case of any patent 
held by the applicant and his spouse as 
property under the laws of any State, Ter- 
ritory, or possession, may be filed at any 
time within 1 year following the date of 
enactment of this section.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SACHIO KANASHIRO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1606) for the relief of Sachio 
Kanashiro, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the provisions of section 13 (c) of 
the Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, 
relating to the exclusion of aliens inadmis- 
sible because of race shall not hereafter ap- 
ply to Sachio Kanashiro, the Japanese 
fiancée of Leonard B. Fletcher, a citizen of 
the United States, and that the said Sachio 
Kanashiro may be eligible for a nonquota 
immigration visa if she is found otherwise 
admissible under the immigration laws: 
Provided, That the administrative authori- 
ties find that marriage between the above- 
named parties occurred within 3 months 
immediately succeeding the enactment of 
this act. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SISTER STANISLAUS 


The bill (S. 1776) for the relief of 
Sister Stanislaus was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Sister Stanislaus shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 

\ first year that such quota is available, 
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TOSHIKO MINOWA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1903) for the relief of Toshiko 
Minowa, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That the provisions of section 13 (c) of the 
Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, re- 
lating to the exclusion of aliens inadmis- 
sible because of race shall not hereafter ap- 
ply to Toshiko Minowa, the Japanese flancée 
of Edward W. Roselle, a citizen of the United 
States, and that the said Toshio Minowa may 
be eligible for a nonquota immigration visa 
if she is found otherwise admissible under 
the immigration laws: Provided, That the 
administrative authorities find that marriage 
between the above-named parties occurred 
within 3 months immediately succeeding the 
enactment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RELIEF OF COMMISSIONED OFFI- 
CERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
ARMY WHO FORMERLY SERVED IN 
THE ARMY NURSE CORPS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2256) for the relief of certain 
persons who, while serving as members 
of the Army Nurse Corps, were commis- 
sioned as officers in the Army of the 
United States but were not paid the full 
amounts of pay and allowances payable 
officers of their grade and length of 
service, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to Col. Julia O. Flikke, Army 
of the United States (retired), formerly 
Superintendent of the Army Nurse Corps, 
the sum of $1,534.44, and to Col. Florence 
A. Blanchfield, United States Army (retired), 
formerly Assistant Superintendent of the 
Army Nurse Corps, the sum of $1,865.05, in 
full satisfaction of their claims against the 
United States for reimbursement of pay and 
allowances lost by them as a result of the 
ruling of the Comptroller General on June 
1, 1942 (21 Comp. Gen. 1073), which in- 
terpreted Public Law No. 252, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, first session (55 Stat. 728), 
to the effect that women could not draw 
pay as officers by virtue of temporary ap- 
pointments in the Army of the United States 
made pursuant to said public law: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding 81.000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Col. Julia O. Flikke 
and Col. Florence A. Blanchfield.” 
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MIGUEL NARCISO OSSORIO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2334) for the relief of Miguel Nar- 
ciso Ossario, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with amendments, on page 1, line 4, after 
the name “Narciso”, to strike out “Ossa- 
rio” and insert “Ossorio”, and on page 2, 
line 1, after the word “available”, to in- 
sert a colon and the following proviso: 
“Provided, That there be given a suitable 
and proper bond or undertaking, ap- 
proved by the Attorney General, in such 
amount and containing such conditions 
as he may prescribe, to the United States 
and to all States, Territories, counties, 
towns, municipalities, and districts there- 
of holding the United States and all 
States, Territories, counties, towns, mu- 
nicipalities, and districts thereof harm- 
less against Miguel Narciso Ossorio be- 
coming a public charge“, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Miguel Narciso Ossorio shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control office to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available: Pro- 
vided, That there be given a suitable and 
proper hond or undertaking, approved by the 
Attorney General, in such amount and con- 
taining such conditions as he may prescribe, 
to the United States and to all States, Ter- 
ritories, counties, towns, municipalities, and 
districts thereof holding the United States 
and all States, Territories, counties, towns, 
municipalities, and districts thereof harm- 
less against Miguel Narciso Ossorio becoming 
a public charge. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: - 
“A bill for the relief of Miguel Narciso 
Ossorio.” 


BRENDA MARIE GRAY (AKEMIT) 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2498) for the relief of Brenda 
Marie Gray (Akemi), which had been 
reported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary with an amendment to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of sections 4 (a) 
and 9 of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended, and notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of section 13 (c) of that act, the minor 
child, Brenda Marie Gray (Akemi), shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Capt. and Mrs. Ralph J. Gray, 
citizens of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ATTORNEYS’ LIENS IN PROCEED- 
INGS BEFORE COURTS, DEPART- 
MENTS, AND AGENCIES 
The bill (S. 2546) to provide for at- 

torneys’ liens in proceedings before the 
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courts or other departments and agen- 
cies of the United States was announced 
as next in order. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
in the report on this bill, it is stated 
that “the language of this legislation has 
been fully tried, and it-has neither been 
found wanting as regards the interests 
of an attorney nor oppressive as regards 
the interests of a client.” The report 
makes no mention of the type of case in 
which the attorney’s charging lien may 
become an important issue. I should like 
to suggest that, particularly in claims 
against the Government, there may be 
counterclaims or offsetting charges by 
the Government. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is an explanation desired? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Yes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that I did not catch all the Senator's 
remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. If I may make a 
brief explanation it may touch upon the 
point raised by the Senator. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I said that, since the report makes no 
mention of the type of case in which the 
attorney’s charging lien may become an 
important issue, I suggested that, par- 
ticularly in claims against the Govern- 
ment, there might be counterclaims or 
offsetting charges by the Government. 
I should like an explanation of that 
phase of the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The counterclaim 
would be against the plaintiff, not against 
the attorney, if I may draw that to the 
attention of the Senator. May I make a 
brief statement? 

- Mr. HENDRICKSON. Yes; but the 
lien, as I understand the bill, would come 
ahead of the claim. 

Mr.. McCARRAN. It would come 
ahead. May I make a brief statement? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Indeed, I would 
appreciate it very much. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I hope it may clear 
the Senator’s mind. 

The purpose of this general bill is to 
give an attorney at law a lien on his 
client’s cause of action, claim, or coun- 
terclaim from the commencement of an 
action or other proceeding in any court 
of the United States or before any agency 
or department of the United States. 
The lien shall attach to any verdict, re- 
port, determination, decision, judgment, 
or final order in his client’s favor or the 
proceeds in whatever hands they may 
come. 

This statute is patterned on a similar 
New York statute—New York Judiciary, 
section 475—and is substantially the 
same. The many decisions rendered 
pursuant to that statute would furnish 
strong precedent in the Federal courts, 
although they would not be controlling. 

At present each Federal court enforces 
only that charging lien which the State 
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courts, wherein it is located, enforce. 
This bill is designed to protect all attor- 
neys practicing before Federal courts 
and departments in the same or an equal 
degree. In recommending that this bill 
be favorably considered the committee 
wishes to point out that the similar New 
York statute has been fully tried, and it 
has neither been found wanting as re- 
gards the interests of an attorney nor 
oppressive as regards the interests of a 
client. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Myr. President, 
may I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada whether he feels that the Gov- 
ernment might suffer unduly because of 
the enactment of this proposed legisla- 
tion? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I do not think it 
possible for the Government to suffer 
at all. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I aceept the distinguished Senator’s 
judgment. I withhold objection. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 


There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2546), 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with an amend- 
ment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 


That chapter 10, title 28, United States 
Code is hereby amended by adding immedi- 
ately after section 394 of such title a new 
section as follows: 


“§ 394a. Attorney’s charging lien in an ace 
tion or other proceedings 


“That from the commencement of an ac- 
tion, or other proceeding, in any court of the 
United States or before any department or 
agency of the United States, or the service 
of an answer containing counterclaim, an 
attorney at law whose appearance has been 
entered for a party shall have a lien upon 
his client’s cause of action, claim, or coun- 
terclaim, which shall attach to any verdict, 
report, determination, decision, judgment, 
or final order in his client’s favor, and the 
proceeds hereof in whatever hands they 
may come. Such lien shall not be affected 
by any settlement between the parties before 
or after judgment, final order, or determi- 
nation. The court in which the action or 
proceeding is brought, or the court in which 
a proceeding of judicial review may be 
brought if the proceeding be brought before 
any department or agency of the United 
States, or if no judicial review of such de- 
partment or agency action is provided by 
law, any district court of the United States, 
shall, upon petition of the client or attor- 
ney, determine and enforce such lien. 

“Sec, 2. No statute forbidding or limiting 
the assignment of a claim against the United 
States or the creating or enforcement of a 
lien against property seized or vested by the 
United States shall be deemed to apply to 
the Men established as aforesaid. 

“Sec. 3. The lien created under this section 
shall attach to any verdict, report, deter- 
mination, decision, judgment, or final order 
which arises as a result of any action or 
other proceeding presently pending or here- 
after commenced in any court of the United 
States or before any department or agency 
of the United States. 

“Sec. 4. The analysis of chapter 10 of title 
28, United States Code, immediately follow- 
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ing section 394 of such title, is amended so 
as to read: 

“‘Sec. 394a. Attorney's charging lien in 
an action or other proceeding.’ ” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SUSAN PATRICIA MANCHESTER 


The bill (S. 2561) for the relief of 
Susan Patricia Manchester was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor child, 
Susan Patricia Manchester, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Lt. Col. and Mrs. B. B. Manchester, 
citizens of the United States. 


REFERENCE OF CLAIM OF CUBAN- 
AMERICAN SUGAR CO. TO COURT 
OF CLAIMS 


The bill (S. 2696) conferring jurisdic- 
tion upon the Court of Claims of the 
United States to consider and render 
judgment on the claim of the Cuban- 
American Sugar Co. against the United 
States was announced as next in order. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 


THE “GET OUT THE VOTE” CAM- 
PAIGN OF THE BOY SCOUTS OF 
AMERICA 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, at this time I 
wish to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a patriotic effort in which the 
Boy Scouts of America, one of the Na- 
tion’s great agencies for training youth, 
is engaged. In cooperation with the 
Freedoms Foundation they are conduct- 
ing on an entirely nonpartisan basis, 
both in concept and in execution a Get 
Out the Vote campaign. 

These Scouts are distributing posters 
and car cards throughout the various 
States, in accordance with State laws, 
reminding citizens to register so as to be 
eligible to vote in the November elec- 
tions. In November they plan to dis- 
tribute 30,000,000 doorknob hangers in 
advance of election day to be affixed to 
the homes of America, urging citizens 
to go to the polls on November 4 and 
exercise their franchise. 

This praiseworthy campaign is a part 
of the Scout 3-year program, which 
they call Forward on Liberty’s Team. 
It has already attracted considerable 
enthusiasm and should help to arouse 
our millions of adult voting citizens to 
their responsibilities as an integral part 
of our Gov ent. At the same time, 
Scout leaders feel that participation in 
this effort will help boys to have a per- 
sonal understanding of the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship. 

I hope all of us will support the Boy 
Scouts in our home communities in their 
praiseworthy endeavor. 
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REFERENCE OF CLAIM OF CUBAN- 
AMERICAN SUGAR CO. TO COURT 
OF CLAIMS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pere. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of Senate bill 2696, which 
has been announced as next in order? 

Mr. SCHONPPEL. ` Reserving the 
right to object, I should like to have an 
explanation of the measure. Referring 
to the bill, I note that on page 1, line 9, 
starting at the middle of the sentence, 
the following phraseology appears: 

That, for the purpose of arriving at the 
correct determination of the tax for this 
period, the Court of Claims is to apply the 
method of computation under sections 201 
and 203 of the Revenue Act of 1917, based 
upon the invested capital of the corporation 
amounting to $39,848,530.85, which was the 
invested capital of the Cuban-American 
Sugar Co., according to the decisions of the 
Board of Tax Appeals, all dated December 16, 
1932. 


I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada this question: 
Does he not feel that this is, in fact, 
legislation which permits the claim to go 
back to the Court of Claims for adjudica- 
tion, not conferring jurisdiction on the 
Court of Claims, but in fact telling the 
Court of Claims what decision it must 
render? 

That is the point which is disturbing 
the Senator from Kansas, I will say quite 
frankly to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. This bill adopts a 
decision of the tax court already ren- 
dered. The matter was before the tax 
court. That court agreed that there 
should be a repayment, but never fixed 
the amount and ncver attempted repay- 
ment. There was never a tender of pay- 
ment. The case stalled along from time 
to time until the statute of limitations 
had run, the claimant always thinking 
that the Internal Revenue Bureau would 
see to it that it was restored to its proper 
situation, which never was done. This 
bill would simply permit the Court of 
Claims to determine the basis on which 
finally to fix the amount to be returned 
to the claimant. 

Mr.SCHOEPPEL. Ishould like toask 
the distinguished Senator a further 
question in order to clarify my own mind. 
Would not the Court of Claims take into 
consideration the decision rendered by 
the Tax Court? Could it not take judi- 
cial knowledge of it; or is this language 
specifically directive, precluding the 
Court of Claims taking charge of the 
matter, looking at all four corners of 
it, and then handing down a decision? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The object of the 
committee in making the report was to 
show that we did not propose to give 
the claimant a trial de novo. We wanted 
to fix the basis upon which a decision 
for a tax refund could be made; and that 
basis was the judgment of the Tax 
Court. 

Do I make the matter clear to the Sen- 
ator from Kansas? 

Mr.SCHOEPPEL. Yes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 


consideration of the bill? 
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There being no objectior, the bill (S. 
2696) was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Court of 
Claims of the United States be, and hereby 
is, given jurisdiction to hear, determine, and 
render judgment on the claim, together with 
interest thereon, of The Cuban-American 
Sugar Co. against the United States for a 
refund of taxes erroneously and illegally 
assessed and collected as excess-profits taxes 
for the period from January 1, 1917, to Sep- 
tember 30, 1917. That, for the purpose of 
arriving at the correct determination of the 
tax for this period, the Court of Claims is to 
apply the method of computation under 
sections 201 and 203 of the Revenue Act of 
1917, based upon the invested capital of the 
corporation amounting to $38,848,530.85, 
which was the inyested capital of The 
Cuban-American Sugar Co. according to the 
decisions of the Board of Tax Appeals, all 
dated December 16, 1932, which decisions 
were based upon the stipulation entered into 
between The Cuban-American Sugar Co. 
and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
whereby it was agreed that the sum of $39,- 
848,530.85 was the invested capital of The 
Cuban-American Sugar Co. for the calendar 
year 1917. 

Sec. 2. In the proceedings upon such 
claims between the Court of Claims the 
United States shall not avail itself of the 
defense that the General Counsel for the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue acted without 
legal authority in making such stipulation 
of settlement. 

Sec. 3. Suit upon such claim may be insti- 
tuted at any time within 6 months after the 
date of enactment of this act, notwithstand- 
ing the lapse of time, laches, the form or any 
content or the time of filing of claims for 
the refund and alleged amendments thereto, 
heretofore filed or any statute of limitations. 
Proceedings for the determination of such 
claim and appeals from the payment of any 
judgment thereon shall be in the same man- 
ner as in the case of claims over which such 
court has jurisdiction under section 1346 of 
title 28, United States Code, as amended. 


SISTER JULIE SCHULER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2706) for the relief of Sister Julie 
Schuler, which has been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the immigration 
and naturalization laws, Sister Julie Schuler 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of 
required visa fee and head tax. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


SUSAN JEANNE KERR 


The bill (S. 2805) for the relief of 
Susan Jeanne Kerr was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
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ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, Susan Jeanne Kerr shall be con- 
sidered to be the alien natural-born daughter 
of her adoptive parents, Captain and Mrs. 
John K. Kerr, United States citizens. 


DR. ELEFTHERIA PAIDOUSSI 


The bill (H. R. 755) for the relief of 
Dr. Eleftheria Paidoussi was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


HARUMI CHINA CAIRNS 


The bill (H. R. 836) for the relief of 
Harumi China Cairns was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


SENTA ZIEGLER 
The bill (H. R. 1968) for the relief of 
Senta Ziegler was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


MRS. EDITH ABRAHAMOVIC 
The bill (H. R. 1969) for the relief of 
Mrs. Edith Abrahamovic was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 5 


NOBUKO HIRAM OTO 
The bill (H. R. 2355) for the relief of 
Nobuko Hiramoto was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ANDRIJANA BRADICIC 


The bill (H. R. 2676) for the relief of 
Andrijana Bradicic was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MAY QUAN WONG (ALSO KNOWN AS 
QUAN SHEE WONG) 

The bill (H. R. 3136) for the relief of 
May Quan Wong (also known as Quan 
Shee Wong) was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


TOSHIAKI SHIMADA 
The bill (H. R. 3271) for the relief of 
Toshiaki Shimada was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


JAN YEE YOUNG 
The bill (H. R. 3524) for the relief of 
Jan Yee Young was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


LYDIA DAISY JESSIE GREENE 

The bill (H. R. 3598) for the relief of 
Lydia Daisy Jessie Greene was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
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HAZEL SAU FONG HEE 


The bill (H. R, 4220) for the relief of 
Hazel Sau Fong Hee was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


— 


MINGLAN HAMMERLIND 
The bill (H. R. 4397) for the relief of 
Minglan Hammerlind was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


NIGEL C. S. SALTER-MATHIESON 


The bill (H. R. 4535) for the relief of 
Nigel C. S. Salter-Mathieson was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Reserving the 
right to object, I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada a 
question, and I shall be very frank about 
it. Here is a waiver of the requirement 
of 5 years’ residence in the United States 
as a condition to naturalization, in be- 
half of a young man of 20 years of age, 
the stepson of a brigadier general in the 
United States Air Force, who was born 
in Britain. I understand the bill re- 
duces the time which is ordinarily nec- 
essary in a case of this kind. It will, of 
course, establish a precedent, which is 
quite all right with the Senator from 
Kansas, but I should like to point out 
that this young man happens to be the 
son of a brigadier general and will have 
an opportunity to go to West Point if 
the bill shall be passed. It is special leg- 
islation. Should we not make it crystal 
clear in the legislative history of the 
measure that it may become just as im- 
portant to provide for situations of a like 
and similar nature involving persons 
having a different background, not be- 
ing related to someone high up in the 
armed services of the country? 

I hope I have made my point clear. I 
think it should be perfectly clear that in 
considering this specific case, involving 
a young man who happens to be the son 
of a brigadier general, there is nothing 
to preclude similar action in the case of 
a private in the ranks who does not pos- 
sess the background the son of a high- 
ranking officer may have. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, with 
every expression uttered by the Senator 
from Kansas the Senator from Nevada 
is in full accord. This action was not 
taken because the man was a son of a 
brigadier general, but because he was a 
worthy individual. I should like to make 
a clarifying statement. 

This bill would enable the 21-year-old 
stepson of a brigadier general of the 
United States Air Force to file the peti- 
tion for naturalization required by law 
notwithstanding the provisions of the 
Nationality Act relating to requirements 
for residence and declaration of inten- 
tion. The beneficiary of the bill was 
lawfully admitted into the United States 
for permanent residence in August 1947. 
He is presently serving in the United 
States Army and is desirous of accepting 
an appointment to the United States 
Military Academy beginning in August 
1952. Unless the waivers provided for 
in the bill are granted, the beneficiary 
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of the bill will be unable to take advan- 
tage of his appointment to West Point. 

The young man is too old to gain citi- 
zenship by adoption. The general, his 
stepfather, has stated he regards him 
as a son. The general and the boy’s 
mother were married July 4, 1947. This 
young man has money of his own, which 
he inherited; he could go where he 
wished, remain a British citizen if he 
chose. He has chosen to make a career 
for himself in the United States Army, 
This bill will help him take the first step 
toward that career. 

I would not want this action to be- 
come a precedent. I would not stand 
here as a sponsor of the bill if I thought 
it would become a precedent on which 
other cases might stand. But I think a 
bill of this character involving the step- 
son of a private in the rear rank, so far 
as that is concerned, would receive the 
same consideration as this bill. It is 
because of the worthiness of the case 
that the Committee on the Judiciary 
presents the matter to the Senate, 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 4535) was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


PATRICIA ANN HARRIS 


The bill (H. R. 4772) for the relief of 
Patricia Ann Harris, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, 


YOKO TAKEUCHI 


The bill (H. R. 4788) for the relief of 
Yoko Takeuchi, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


LIESELOTTE MARIA KUEBLER 


The bill (H. R. 4911) for the relief of 
Lieselotte Maria Kuebler was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


EPIFANIA GIACONE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 5185) for the relief of Epi- 
fania Giacone, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment on page 1, line 7, 
after the word “tax”, to strike out the 
period and “Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first 
year that such quota is available.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 
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RODNEY DREW LAWRENCE 


The bill (H. R. 5187) for the relief of 
Rodney Drew Lawrence was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


MOTOKO SAKURADA 


The bill (H. R. 5437) for the relief of 
Motoko Sakurada was considered, order- 
ed to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MARC STEFEN ALEXENKO 


The bill (H. R. 5590) for the relief of 
Marc Stefen Alexenko was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


KARIN RICCARDO 


The bill (H. R. 5922) for the relief of 
Karin Riccardo was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


HOLLY PRINDLE GOODMAN 


The bill (H. R. 5931) for the relief of 
Holly Prindle Goodman was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


KUNIO ITOH 


The bill (H. R. 5936) for the relief of 
Kunio Itoh was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


GYLDA RAYDEL WAGNER 


The bill (H. R. 6012) for the relief of 
Gylda Raydel Wagner was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ANNE DR BAILLET-LATOUR 


The bill (H. R. 6055) for the relief of 
Anne de Baillet-Latour was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


HISAKO SUZUKI 


The bill (H. R. 6088) for the relief of 
Hisako Suzuki was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


MANAMI TAGO 


The bill (H. R. 6172) for the relief of 
Manami Tago was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 


ELAINE IRVING HEDLEY 
The bill (H. R. 6480) for the relief of 
Elaine Irving Hedley was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 
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MONIKA WALTRAUD FECHT 


The bill (H. R. 6561) for the relief of 
Monika Waltraud Fecht was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 72) favoring the suspension of de- 
portation of certain aliens was consid- 
ered and agreed to. 

(For text of above concurrent resolu- 
tion, see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, April 8, 
1952, pp. 3664-3666.) 

Mr. McCARRAN subsequently said: 
Mr. President, by unanimous consent the 
Senate just adopted Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 72. I desire to make a brief 
explanatory statement, if I may have 
unanimous consent so to do. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from Ne- 
vada may proceed. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
concurrent resolution favors the suspen- 
sion of deportation of certain aliens 
whose deportation has been suspended 
by the Attorney General. Under the law 
the Attorney General may suspend the 
deportation of certain aliens whose de- 
portation would result in serious eco- 
nomic detriment to a citizen of the 
United States or legally resident alien 
who is the spouse, parent, or minor child 
of such a deportable alien, or the At- 
torney General may suspend the de- 
portation of certain aliens who have 7 
years’ continuous residence in the United 
States and were in the United States on 
July 1, 1948. Each case included in the 
concurrent resolution has been carefully 
screened by the staff of the committee. 

Included in the concurrent resolution 
are 372 cases. One hundred and sev- 
enty-one cases included in the concur- 
rent resolution were among 367 cases 
referred to the Congress on August 1. 
1951. Of the 367 cases referred to the 
Congress on August 1, 1951, two were 
withdrawn by the Attorney General; 3 
have been approved by the Congress and 
191 cases have been held for further 
study and investigation. One hundred 
and eighty-one cases included in the 
concurrent resolution were among 460 
cases referred to the Congress on August 
15, 1951. Of the 460 cases referred to 
the Congress on August 15, 1951, 2 cases 
have been withdrawn by the Attorney 
General and 277 have been held for fur- 
ther study and investigation. Three 
cases in the concurrent resolution were 
referred to the Congress on February 15, 
1951; 1 case was referred to the Congress 
on May 15, 1951; 2 cases were referred 
to the Congress on April 16, 1951; 2 cases 
were referred to the Congress on May 1, 
1951; 1 case was referred to the Con- 
gress on May 15, 1951; 3 cases were 
referred to the Congress on June 1, 1951; 
1 case was referred to the Congress on 
June 15, 1951; 1 case was referred to the 
Congress on July 2, 1951; 1 case was re- 
ferred to the Congress on July 16, 1951; 
1 case was referred to the Congress on 
October 1, 1951; and 4 cases were re- 
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ferred to the Congress on January 15, 
1952. : 

I have gone into a little detail with 
reference to this concurrent resolution 
because in previous sessions of Congress 
I have drawn the attention of the Sen- 
ate, and I wish again to do so, to the 
fact that the Committee on the Judici- 
ary must act as a screening agency for 
cases in which a suspension of deporta- 
tion is brought about. It is a hazardous 
procedure. It requires careful study. 
It is a matter which calls upon the staff 
of the Judiciary Committee for continu- 
ous action. These cases are referred to 
us by the Department of Justice. We 
deal with thousands of such cases dur- 
ing every session of Congress. I invite 
the attention of the Senate to this sub- 
ject only in order that the Senate may 
scrutinize these resolutions, because the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee is 
at all times apprehensive of such reso- 
lutions, which carry great numbers of 
suspensions of deportation. 


CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL OF 
PARTICIPATION BY CERTAIN 
PROVINCES OF CANADA IN 
NORTHEASTERN INTERSTATE 
FOREST FIRE PROTECTION COM- 
PACT 


The bill (S. 1835) granting the con- 
sent and approval of Congress to the 
participation of certain Provinces of the 
Dominion of Canada in the Northeast- 
ern Interstate Forest Fire Protection 
Compact, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of this measure? 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I may 
state that this bill is identical in phrase- 
ology with H. R. 4764, which is No. 1381 
on the calendar. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the House bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
4764) granting the consent and approval 
of Congress to the participation of cer- 
tain provinces of the Dominion of Can- 
ada in the Northeastern Interstate For- 
est Fire Protection Compact, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, there is 
one change to which I should like to 
draw the attention of the Senate. On 
page 3, line 6, of the Senate bill, the 
word “temporary” is inserted before the 
words “entry of persons.” The House 
bill contains that language. 

Forest fires which occur every now 
and then in the New England States and 
the State of New York sometimes origi- 
nate in those States, and sometimes 
originate across the border, in Canada. 
Therefore, sometime ago an arrange- 
ment was made, and a bill was passed, 
to provide that the States concerned 
could join in defending against forest 
fires. It was realized in law, as well as 
in fact, that fire knows no geographical 
boundary. Sometimes a fire occurs on 
one side of the border, sometimes on the 
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other. Along the border there are al- 
most continuous forest and farm lands, 
and there is no difference when a fire 
starts on one side of the border or the 
other. 

In the bill authorizing agreement be- 
tween the States, it was also agreed that 
provinces of Canada might be admitted, 
provided that in each case the applica- 
tion was approved by Congress. The 
Province of New Brunswick, Canada, has 
asked to join with the States, and the 
States have unanimously passed upon 
the application, and desire to have that 
Province joined with them. 

This bill was reported unanimously 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

I certainly hope that in the interest 
of forest protection, the Senate will pass 
the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 4764) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Senate bill 1835 will be indefinitely 
postponed, 


JOHN J. SNOKE 


The bill (S. 1360) for the relief of John 
J. Snoke was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
as the junior Senator from New Jersey 
understands this bill, it involves a claim 
based upon the alleged use of an inven- 
tion covering veneer plywood tubes, dur- 
ing the occupancy and operation by the 
War Department of the plant and facil- 
ities of the Goshen Veneer Co. in 1944. 
In view of the fact that a claim of the 
Goshen Veneer Co. is already pending 
in the Court of Claims, I inquire wheth- 
er or not consideration by the Court of 
Claims of this bill should be conditioned 
upon earlier determination of the merits 
of the claim of the Goshen Veneer Co. 

Mr. McCARRAN. There are differ- 
ent facts involved in this case. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I wonder if the 
Senator would explain the difference in 
the facts. 

Mr. McCARRAN. This bill, as intro- 
duced, provided for payment of $20,000 
to John J. Snoke in full satisfaction of 
his claim against the United States for 
the asserted use by the Government of 
Mr. Snoke's invention covering veneer 


Plywood tubes, incidental to the Govern- 


ment's occupation and operation of the 
Goshen Veneer Co., of Goshen, Ind., dur- 
ing the latter part of World War II. 

A bill for the relief of the former share- 
holders of the Goshen Veneer Co., which 
is separate and distinct from the claim 
of Mr. Snoke, was before the Eighty-first 
Congress and was disposed of by passage 
of a House resolution referring that 
matter to the Court of Claims. 

In considering this bill for the relief 
of Mr. Snoke, the committee found that 
complex issues of law and fact are in- 
volved, which can more properly be re- 
solved by conferring jurisdiction on the 
Court of Claims to hear and determine 
the claim of Mr. Snoke, particularly in 
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view of the fact that much of the infor- 
mation and evidence adduced by the 
Court of Claims in the Goshen Veneer 
Co. matter will be pertinent to consid- 
eration of Mr. Snoke's claim. 

Accordingly, the bill has been amended 
by the committee to confer such juris- 
diction on the Court of Claims, and the 
“committee recommends that the bill, as 
amended, be considered favorably. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON, In the light of 
the explanation, I withhold objection. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That the Court of Claims of the United 
States be, and hereby is, given jurisdiction 
to hear, det2rmine on the merits, and to 
render in accordance therewith, Judgment 
upon the claim, with such interest as the 
court may determine, of John J. Snoke and 
Thomas F. Christman (assignor to said John 
J. Snoke) against the United States for the 
use during the occupancy and operation of 
the plant and facilities of the Goshen Veneer 
Co., Inc., Goshen, Ind., in the period from 
April 17, 1944, to November 5, 1944, of an 
invention covering methods and apparatus 
for forming wood veneer plywood tubes de- 
scribed in a patent application (serial No, 
525,672) theretofore filed by said John J. 
Snoke and Thomas F. Christman, in conform- 
ity with the terms of a contract executed by 
and between said John J. Snoke and Thomas 
F. Christman and the said Goshen Veneer Co. 
on March 18, 1944, under which said com- 
pany agreed to pay specified royalties to said 
John J. Snoke and Thomas F. Christman 
for the use of such invention, Suit upon 
such claim may be instituted at any time 
within 6 months after the date of enactment 
of this act, notwithstanding the lapse of 
time, laches, or any statute of limitations. 
Proceedings for the determination of such 
claim, and appeals from, and payment of, 
any judgment thereon shall be in the same 
manner as in the case of claims over which 
said court has jurisdiction under section 
1491 of title 28 of the United States Code: 
Provided, That enactment of this act shall 
not be construed to raise any implication 
of liability by the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read:, 
“A bill to confer jurisdiction on the 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, ad- 
judicate, and render judgment on the 
claim of John J. Snoke.” 


TRANSMISSION OF POJSONS IN THE 
MAILS 


The bill (H. R. 5609) to amend sec- 
tion 1716 of title 18, United States Code, 
to permit the transmission of poisons in 
the mails to persons or concerns having 
scientific use therefor, and for other 
purposes, was considered, ordered to a 
ee read the third time, and 
passed, 
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EXTENSION OF FEDERAL CREDIT 
UNION ACT TO VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The bill (H. R. 6101) to extend the 
provisions of the Federal Credit Union 
Act, as amended, to the Virgin Islands 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF BRANCHES BY 
FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN AS- 
SOCIATIONS—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2564) to amend the Home 
Owners Loan Act of 1933, as amended, 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask that the bill go over. It is not a 
bill which should be disposed of on the 
call of the calendar. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


PATENT IN FEE TO WALTER ANSON 
PEASE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2573) authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to Walter Anson Pease, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with amendments; on page 1, line 5, after 
the word “fee” to strike out “subject to 
the condition referred to in section 2 of 
this act,”; in line 7, after the word de- 
scribed”, to strike out “lands;” and in- 
sert “lands from”; in line 8, after the 
word “of”, to strike out “Montana;” 
and insert “Montana, namely:”; on page 
2, line 1, after the word “quarter”, to 
insert “the northeast quarter of the 
southwest quarter“, and after line 7, to 
strike out: 


Sec. 2. (a) The lands herein described 
shall not be sold after the date of enact- 
ment of this act to any purchaser, other 
than the Crow Tribe or a member thereof, 
unless (1) at least 60 days prior to such 
sale the Superintendent of the Crow Agency 
shall have been served with notice of the 
terms thereof, and a copy of such notice, 
together with a description of the lands, shall 
have been posted by the superintendent in 
a conspicious public place at such agency 
and have remained posted for a period of 
60 days, and (2) prior to the expiration 
of such 60 days no bona fide offer in 
writing to purchase such land upon the 
terms specified in such notice, or upon terms 
more favorable to the owner, shall have been 
made by the Crow Tribe or any member 
thereof and a copy thereof served upon the 
Superintendent of the Crow Agency. 

(b) A certificate of the Superintendent of 
the Crow Agency stating that notice of the 
proposed sale was served upon him and was 
posted by him for a period of 60 days in 
accordance with the provisions of clause (1) 
of subsection (a) and that no offer was 
received in accordance with clause (2) of 
such subsection, when filed and recorded in 
the office of the county clerk and recorder 
of the county in which such lands are sit- 
uated, shall be conclusive evidence of com- 
Pliance with this section. The superin- 
tendent shall furnish the certificate to the 
purchaser for filing and recording. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, upon application 
in writing, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and directed to issue to Walter 
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Anson Pease, of Billings, Mont., a patent in 
fee to the following-described lands from 
Crow allotment No. 3452, in the State of 
Montana, namely: lots 3 and 4, the south 
half of the northwest quarter, and the south- 
west quarter of section 1; lots 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, and 
9, the south half of the northeast quarter, 
the southeast quarter of the northwest quar- 
ter, the northeast quarter of the southwest 
quarter, and the southeast quarter of section 
2; the north half of the northeast quarter of 
section 11; and the north half of the north 
half of the northwest quarter of section 12, 
all in township 1 south, range 27 east, Mon- 
tana principal meridian, and amounting to 
nine hundred eighty-three and seventy-two 
one-hundredths acres, more or less. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


EXEMPTION FROM FEDERAL REGU- 
LATION OF CERTAIN NATURAL 
GAS COMPANIES—BILL PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (S. 1084) to amend sec. 2 of 
the Natural Gas Act was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, at the 
request of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovuctas], I ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his objection for a 
moment? 

Mr. PASTORE. Certainly. 

Mr. O'CONOR. The Senator from 
Rhode Island very courteously informed 
me of the request which was to be made. 
I desire for the Recorp to express the 
hope that the majority leader will give 
consideration to the early assignment of 
this bill for consideration. 

If I may offer a word of explanation, 
the bill has the approval of the Federal 
Power Commission, and also of the com- 
missions of the various States of the 
Union. Its purpose is to clear up an 
ambiguity in the law which heretofore 
has caused different courts to interpret 
differently the law with respect to the 
distribution of natural gas. All the bill 
seeks to do is to make it abundantly 
clear that the distributing companies 
which are operating exclusively within a 
State, and whose operations are intra- 
state in every respect, and which further 
are subject to State regulation, shall not 
at the same time be subject to duplicate 
supervision by a Federal agency. 

In drafting this bill we sought and re- 
ceived the very active assistance of 
representatives of the Federal Power 
Commission, and the amended bill as 
reported by the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce in 
every respect conforms to the sugges- 
tions made by the Federal Power 
Commission. 

I thank the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land for permitting me to make this ob- 
servation for the ReEcorp, and I renew 
the earnest request that the majority 
leader give consideration to its early as- 
signment for action. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over, on 


request. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make it perfectly clear that I am en- 
tirely in accord with what the bill pro- 
poses to do. I am merely requesting 
that the bill go over, on behalf of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS]. 


CONVEYANCE OF LAND TO LOUIE H. 
EMFINGER 


The bill (S. 1258) to authorize and di- 


rect the conveyance of a certain tract of 
land in the State of Mississippi to 
Louie H. Emfinger was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
issue a patent to Louie H. Emfinger, of 
Meadville, Miss., subject to the conditions 
provided for in section 2 of this act, con- 
veying all right, title, and interest of the 
United States, including mineral rights, in 
and to the following-described tract of land 
situated in the State of Mississippi: The 
southwest quarter of the northwest quarter 
of section 18, township 7 north, range 4 east, 
Washington meridian, of Franklin County. 

Sec. 2. The tract of land authorized to be 
transferred by the first section of this act 
shall be conveyed upon the payment by the 
said Louie H. Emfinger of the appraised 
value of the lands as determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior if payment is made 
within. 1 year after the Secretary has noti- 
fied the said Louie H. Emfinger of the ap- 
praised price of the lands. The appraised 
price shall not include any increased value 
resulting from the development or improve- 
ment of the lands by the applicant or his 
predecessors in interest. The patent shall 
contain express conditions that the oil and 
gas lease entered into on April 1, 1948, be- 
tween the United States of America by 
Thomas C. Havell, Assistant Director of 
Bureau of Land Management, and Harry E. 
Koch, recorded in lease book 11, pages 139 
to 145, located in the office of the chancery 
clerk of Franklin County, Miss., on April 27, 
1948, shall continue in effect, subject to 
compliance with the terms and conditions 
set forth in such lease, until terminated in 
accordance with the provisions thereof. 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN LANDS 
FROM SECRETARY OF THE INTE- 
RIOR TO SECRETARY OF AGRI- 


CULTURE 


The bill (H. R. 4199) to authorize the 
transfer of lands from the jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of the Interior to the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, was announced as next in order. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I desire to 
submit a very minor amendment in the 
title of the bill. The title of the bill 
suggests to the junior Senator from 
South Dakota, as he is sure it suggests 
to anyone who casually reads only the 
title, that the bill authorizes a broad 
transfer of lands from the Secretary of 
the Interior to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Upon an examination of the 
bill I find that it is limited to lands ac- 
quired for or in connection with the Blue 
Ridge Parkway. It seems to me that it 
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would be much better legislative proce- 
dure if the title were to be amended ac- 
cordingly. Therefore I ask unanimous 
consent that the title be amended to 
read: “A bill to authorize the transfer 
of certain lands of the Blue Ridge Park- 
way from the jurisdiction of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to the jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of Agriculture.” 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The title will be subject to action 
by the Senate after the bill is passed. 

Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? ; 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 4199) to authorize the transfer of 
lands from the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of Agriculture was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] that the title be amended as sug- 
gested by him? 

There being no objection, the title was 
amended so as to read: “A bill to au- 
thorize the transfer of certain lands of 
the Blue Ridge Parkway from the juris- 
diction of the Secretary of the Interior 
to the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


SALE OF LAND ON CHENA RIVER TO 
TANANA VALLEY SPORTSMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, FAIRBANKS, ALAS- 
KA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 586) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain land 
on the Chena River to the Tanana Val- 
ley Sportsmen’s Association of Fair- 
banks, Alaska, which had been reported 
from the Committée on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs with an amendment on page 
2, line 7, after the word “than”, to strike 
out “$1.25” and insert “$10.00.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed, 


COMMISSION TO STUDY RELATIONS 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND OTHER NORTH ATLANTIC 
NATIONS 


The bill (S. 2269) to create a commis- 
sion to study relations between the 
United States and other North Atlantic 
nations was announced as next in order. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I send to 
the desk several amendments to the bill 
and ask that they be printed and lie on 
the table. 

I should like to explain the amend- 
ments briefly. | 

The first amendment strikes out a 
word which apparently had been inad- 
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vertently left in the reported bill and 
which obviously was intended to be 
stricken by the committee amendment. 

The second and third amendments are 
designed to strike from the bill those 
provisions which waive the so-called 
conflict of interests provisions of law 
which make illegal, generally, employ- 
ment of persons by the Government who 
have claims against the Government. 

The last amendment is designed sim- 
ply to provide the commission with the 
power of subpena. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendments will be received 
and printed, and will lie on the table. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Jersey yield, so that I 
may explain the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I withhold my 
request that the bill go over. I may say 
to the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island that it is not my objection to the 
bill which I am entering; it is the ob- 
jection of several other Senators. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr, President, this bill 
(S. 2269) creates a temporary, non- 
partisan commission of 12 members, 
patterned after the Hoover Commission, 
to make a comprehensive, objective, and 
expert survey of this country’s relation- 
ships with its allies in the Atlantic area, 
where six-sevenths of our foreign aid 
funds are being spent. 

The Hoover Commission’s reports are 
clear evidence that the studies and rec- 
ommendations of a nonpartisan group 
of outstanding American citizens can 
benefit Government operations and lead 
to substantial economies. 

The findings and recommendations of 
the study Commission proposed to be 
created by this bill will be of great assist- 
ance to Congress and can save large sums 
of money in an area of United States 
commitments where costs are already 
huge and constantly growing. 

The Commission proposed by this bill 
offers an opportunity to initiate an over- 
all, nonpartisan study of the complex 
and interrelated problems facing this 
country in the Atlantic area. 

The bill is sponsored by 25 Senators of 
both parties: The Foreign Relations 
Committee has unanimously recom- 
mended its passage. The bill has been 
approved by the executive department. 
Its adoption is being strongly urged by 
some of the most important national or- 
ganizations, including the American 
Legion, the National Grange, the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, the American 
Federation of Labor, the AMVETS, the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, and many others. 

In view of the heavy commitment of 
United States resources and manpower 
to Atlantic defenses, it is imperative that 
we employ our strength in the wisest 
and most farsighted manner possible. 
Passage of this bill will be the best dem- 
onstration the Senate can make of its 
determination to safeguard the immense 
investment the United States is making 
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in NATO. I know of no opposition to 
this bill, and I urge its approval so that 
the House can complete action on it and 
the Commission can begin its important 
task without delay. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection is heard. The bill goes 
over. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I wish to commend the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island for his ex- 
planation of the bill. As a cosponsor of 
the bill, I am wholeheartedly in favor 
of it, and certainly I would not object 
to it at this time if several Senators had 
not requested that I enter their objec- 
tions. 

I do believe that the majority leader 
should bring up the bill for considera- 
tion at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I find it 
very difficult to reconcile—not in this 
particular case, but in many such cases— 
the statement by a Senator that he 
favors the bill and then takes a position 
alone against passage of the bill. It 
seems to me that a Senator should hesi- 
tate to put himself in a position where 
he promises to oppose a bill when he is 
a cosponsor of it and claims to be in 
favor of its passage. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I had no 
intention to get into this discussion. 
The only thing I wish to say is that I 
believe the Recorp should be absolutely 
clear on this point. It is not uncom- 
mon practice for a Senator on either side 
of the aisle to ask that a bill go over on 
the request of other Senators. I have 
seen it done frequently during my 7 years 
in the Senate. I have observed either 
the majority leader, acting for his side 
of the aisle, or the minority leader, or 
a member of the calendar committee, 
enter an objection on behalf of an absent 
Senator. Only a short time ago the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
entered an objection to a bill on be- 
half of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovc.as]. 

Therefore, I do not think it is fair to 
the able junior Senator from New Jersey, 
who has followed the customary routine, 
to indicate that he has done something 
out of order. I think it is entirely in 
order. The Senator from New Jersey 
has made his position absolutely clear, 
and, in my opinion, he would be derelict 
as a member of the calendar committee 
if, on the request of a Senator on this 
side of the aisle, he did not enter a tem- 
porary objection to the consideration of 
a bill and urge, as he has urged, that the 
majority leader at an early opportunity 
bring the bill up for consideration by 
the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair would like to make the 
observation that objection has already 
been heard, and the bill automatically 
goes over. 

Mr, SCHOEPPEL subsequently said: 
Mr. President, by reason of the state- 
ment that was made by the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Green] 
a few moments ago which involved the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON], I should like to say to Mem- 
bers of the Senate and to the distin- 
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guished occupant of the chair that the 
Senator from New Jersey, as a member 
of the minority Calendar Committee, 
was carrying out his responsibility in 
objecting to the consideration of the bill. 

Had he not objected—and let us have 
no misunderstanding about the record, 
and have it made crystal clear—I would 
have been compelled to object, not only 
on behalf of one Senator, but on behalf 
of three other Senators. 

I may say to the distinguished occu- 
pant of the chair and to the other Mem- 
bers of the Senate that not infrequently 
Members of the Senate on the other side 
of the aisle register objection to a bill 
with the calendar committee, and we 
have very religiously carried out their 
request to object to the consideration of 
a bill whenever they had an objection to 
register. 

I do not believe any irregular prac- 
tice is involved. It is unfortunate that 
the Senator from New Jersey should 
have to object to this measure, but Mem- 
bers of the Senate on the minority side 
of the aisle had spoken to him and had 
asked him to register an objection be- 
cause there was some question whether 
the Senator from Kansas would be 
present at the call of the calendar be- 
cause the Committee on Banking and 
Currency is presently holding a hearing. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I wish to thank the distinguished Sen- 
ator from California and the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas for coming 
to the defense of the junior Senator 
from New Jersey. I do not think I need 
any defense; I think the record now 
speaks for itself. 

However, I wish to say, in regard to 
the bill to which I objected, that not 
only am I in favor of it, not only am I a 
cosponsor of it, but when the majority 
leader brings the bill before the Senate 
for consideration, I shall have consid- 
erable to say about the bill in urging its 
early passage. 

I agree with all that has been said by 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas 
and the distinguished Senator from 
California. I am called upon to follow 
a certain course; and when I see the 
course of duty, I always follow it. 


INVESTMENT OF FUNDS OF FED- 
ERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


The bill (H. R. 2608) to amend the 
Federal Credit Union Act was announced 
as next in order. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 


ACTION OF CIO PRESIDENT PHILIP 
MURRAY IN CALLING INDUSTRY- 
WIDE STEEL STRIKE FOLLOWING 
COURT DECISION 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I wish to make a 
statement under the 5-minute rule. 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD may bene- 
fit from a listing of several of the high- 
lights in the steel seizure case: 

First. On Tuesday, April 8, President 
Truman ordered the steel mills seized. 
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Second. On Tuesday, April 29, Judge 
David A. Pine, of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia, 
decided the seizure was unconstitutional. 

Third. On Tuesday, April 29, Mr. Phil- 
ip Murray, an impatient man and a 
strange sort of springtime patriot, 
called an industry-wide steel strike. 

Fourth. At 10:20 a. m. on yesterday, 
Wednesday, April 30, Judge Pine signed 
orders to return the mills to private 
ownership. Immediately the steel 
workers began walking out. 

Fifth. At 7 p. m. last night, Wednes- 
day, April 30, the United States Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
stayed Judge Pine's order, pending a 
Supreme Court review of the case. By 
this time all but 5 percent of the steel 
mills were shut down. 

Mr. President, my reaction to the con- 
duct and action which Mr. Phil Murray 
thought was proper was immediate and 
strong, sir. I said on Tuesday, in one 
paragraph, what I wish to restate right 
now, namely, that any American who 
disregards a court decision, particular- 
ly in a time of national emergency, seeks 
only to rule or to ruin, and is guilty of a 
great disservice to our Republic. Mr. 
Phil Murray thought the prevailing 
emergency justified the President’s sei- 
zure of the steel industry. In the face of 
that same national emergency, Mr. Mur- 
ray is willing totally to disregard the na- 
tional interest. Mr. Murray was will- 
ing to justify unconstitutional action by 
the President in seizing the steel indus- 
try, but Mr. Murray is not willing to 
wait a few days so as to give the ma- 
chinery of Government, as established 
and created by law, a chance to effect a 
peaceful settlement of the steel dispute. 

I call these sincerely offered comments 
to the attention of that interesting, but 
confused, man, Mr. Phil Murray. 


INVESTMENT OF FUNDS OF FEDERAL 
CREDIT UNIONS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. House bill 2608, to amend the 
Federal Credit Union Act, has already 
been announced as next in order. Is 
there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


REGULATION OF PRACTICE OF VET- 
ERINARY MEDICINE IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 2379) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the practice 
of veterinary medicine in the District of 
Columbia,” approved February 1, 1907, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr, PASTORE. Mr. President, this 
bill would accomplish the following: 

First. It would remove the residence 
requirement for each member of the 
Board of Examiners in Veterinary Medi- 
cine. The bill provides that the members 
of the Board shall have been in active 
practice of veterinary medicine in the 
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District for 3 years, but they would not 
have to reside in the District. 

Second. The course of study required 
of licensees would be increased to four 9- 
month college sessions, in place of the 
present requirement of two 6-month col- 
lege sessions. This is in accord with 
present practice in various schools of 
veterinary medicine. 

Third. The bill would delete the exist- 
ing-law provision of licensing graduates 
of 2-year colleges who have had 5 years’ 
practice. 

Fourth. The bill would increase the 
license fee from $10 to $25, to cover the 
expenses of the Board of Examiners. 

Fifth. The bill would authorize the 
Board to conduct examinations at the 
request of applicants, instead of the 
present requirement of holding examina- 
tions in January, April, July, and 
October of each year. 

The bill was favorably reported by a 
unanimous vote of the full committee. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2379) was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first section of 

the act entitled “An act to regulate the prac- 
tice of veterinary medicine in the District of 
Columbia,” approved February 1, 1907 (34 
Stat. 870; title 2, ch: 8, D. C. Code, 1940 edi- 
tion), is amended (a) by striking from the 
first sentence thereof the words “shall have 
been a bona fide resident of said District for 
8 years last past before appointment, and 
each, during said period”, and (b) by in- 
serting before the period at the end of the 
first sentence the words “for a period of 3 
years immediately prior to such appoint- 
ment.” 
- SEC. 2. Section 3 of the said act of Febru- 
ary 1, 1907, is amended (a) by striking the 
second sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “Application for this purpose 
shall be upon a form furnished by said board, 
and shall be accompanied by satisfactory 
evidence of good moral character, by a 
diploma from some veterinary college ap- 
proved by the American Veterinary Medical 
Association and authorized by law to confer 
the same, which college shall require at least 
four sessions of study of veterinary medicine 
of not less than 9 months each prior to the 
issue of such diploma, and by a fee of $25, 
except as herein otherwise directed, and from 
the fund thus created, the board shall pay 
such necessary expenses as it may incur.”; 
and (b) by striking from the fifth sentence 
the words “in January, April, July, and Octo- 
ber of each year” and inserting in lieu there- 
of the words “when one or more applicants 
desire examination.” 

Sec. 3. This act shall become effective 30 
days after enactment. 


HEIGHT OF BUILDING AT 2400 SIX- 
TEENTH STREET NW., DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 4262) relating to the height of 
the building known as 2400 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C., which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That the penthouse on the building known 
as 2400 Sixteenth Street NW., District’ of 
Columbia, despite any restriction on the use 
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or height of buildings Imposed by or under 
any provision of law may be used for office, 
but not for living, quarters, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2291) to amend the laws 
of the District of Columbia to regulate 
the practice of pharmacy and the sale 
of poisons, and for other purposes, as 
enacted by Congress May 7, 1906, and as 
amended February 27, 1907, and as 
amended March 4, 1927 (D. C. Code of 
1929, title 20, sec. 2-601, and the follow- 
ing), was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask that the bill go over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2703) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to provide for a tax on 
motor-vehicle fuels sold within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved April 23, 1924, as 
amended, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, by 
request, I ask that the bill be passed 
over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


ENTRIES ON CERTIFICATES OF 
TITLE FOR MOTOR VEHICLES IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 2735) to amend the act en- 
titled An act to provide for the record- 
ing and releasing of liens by entries on 
certificates of title for motor vehicles 
and trailers, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 2, 1940, as amended, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to relieve the Recorder 
of Deeds of the District of Columbia of 
the duty of maintaining indexes of liens 
on motor vehicles by engine numbers. 
Certain automobile manufacturers have 
discontinued the use of engine numbers, 
thereby limiting identification to a 
serial number on the vehicle chassis. 
Other manufacturers will shortly discon- 
tinue the use of engine identification 
numbers. This bill would authorize the 
Recorder of Deeds to maintain appro- 
priate records of serial numbers, but 
would relieve him of the obligation to 
maintain an index of engine numbers. 
Such an index is physically impossible to 
maintain in one case, and will soon be 
in the other. 

The bill was favorably reported by 
a unanimous vote of the committee. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator from Wyoming for 
the explanation, and I withhold objec- 
tion. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2735) was considered, ordered to be en- 
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grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide for the re- 
cording and releasing of liens by entries on 
certificates of title for motor vehicles and 
trailers, and for other purposes”, approved 
July 2, 1940, as amended (54 Stat. 736; title 
40, ch. 7, D. C. Code, 1940 ed.), is amend- 
ed by inserting after the word “engine”, a 
comma and the words “serial or identifica- 
tion.” 

Sec. 2. Section 8 of said act is amended by 
inserting after the word “ e”, a comma 
and the words “serial or identification.” 

Sec. 3. Section 13 of said act is amended by 
inserting after the word “engine”, a comma 
and the words “serial or identification.” 


DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN RECORDS 
OF RECORDER OF DEEDS, DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 2736) to amend the Code 
of Law of the District of Columbia in re- 
spect to the recording, in the Office of 
the Recorder of Deeds, of bills of sale, 
mortgages, deeds of trust, and condi- 
tional sales of personal property, and 
for other purposes, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
acct the third time, and passed, as 

ollows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the first para- 
graph of section 546, subchapter 3 of chap- 
ter 16 of the act entitled “An act to establish 
a Code of Law for the District of Columbia”, 
approved March 3, 1901, as amended, revised, 
and reenacted by the act approved March 3, 
1925 (43 Stat. 1103, ch. 417; title 42, sec. 
101, D. C. Code, 1940), is hereby renumbered 
as section 546—A; and (b) section 547 of such 
subchapter (title 42, sec. 103, D. C. Code, 
1940) is hereby amended by striking there- 
from the last two sentences and by renum- 
bering such section as section 546-B. 

Sec. 2. The second paragraph of section 
546 of such subchapter (title 42, sec. 102, 
D. C. Code, 1940) is hereby renumbered and 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 546-C. It shall not be necessary for 
the Recorder of Deeds to spread upon the 
records of his office the instruments filed 
pursuant to section 546—A or section 546-B of 
this subchapter, but the same shall be in- 
dexed and, except as hereinafter provided, 
shall be kept on file and shall be open to 
inspection by the public, and shall have the 
same force and legal effect as if they were 
actually recorded in the books of said office.” 

Sec. 3. Subchapter 3 of chapter 16 of such 
act is further amended by adding thereto 
the following new sections: 

“Sec. 546-D. Every instrument filed with 
the Recorder of Deeds pursuant to section 
546-A or section 546-B of this subchapter, 
and instruments filed with said Recorder 
or presented for recording pursuant to the 
act entitled ‘An act for the recording and 
releasing of liens by entries on certificates 
of title for motor vehicles and trailers, and 
for other p „ approved July 2, 1940 
(54 Stat. 736; title 40, ch. 7, D. C. Code, 1940), 
shall be void as against the creditors of the 
party indebted thereon and subsequent pur- 
chasers or mortgagees in good faith after the 
expiration of 7 years from the filing thereof, 
unless, within 90 days next preceding the 
expiration of the term of 7 years from such 
filing and each 7-year period thereafter, the 
vendor, mortgagee, trustee, conditional 
vendor, or donor shall make and file an af- 
fidavit setting forth the amount then due 
and unpaid: Provided, That no such instru- 
ment filed prior to the effective date of this 
amendatory act shall be void as against such 
creditors, subsequent purchasers or mort- 
gagees, if such affidavit be made and filed 
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within 90 days before the expiration of 7 
years from the filing of such instrument or 
1 year from the effective date of this amenda- 
tory act, whichever is later, and each 7-year 
period thereafter. The Recorder of Deeds 
shall attach such affidavit after the filing 
thereof to the instrument to which it re- 
lates. The Recorder of Deeds may destroy 
any such instrument which has become void 
under the provisions of this subchapter, to- 
gether with any affidavit, release and as- 
signment relating thereto: Provided, That 
such destruction shall not be effected until 
the expiration of 1 year from the effective 
date of this amendatory act. 

“Sec. 546-E. When the debt secured by 
any instrument filed pursuant to section 
548-A or section 546-B of this subchapter has 
been paid in full, the vendor, mortgagee, 
trustee or conditional vendor or his assignee 
shall, within 20 days thereafter, (a) execute 
or cause to be executed a release thereof, 
acknowledged before a notary public, and 
(b) deliver or cause to be delivered such re- 
lease to the Recorder of Deeds. The Re- 
corder (a) shall file the instrument of re- 
lease by attaching the same to the instru- 
ment to which it relates; and (b) shall enter 
on the released instrument and on the index 
record thereof the word ‘released’, the date 
of filing of the instrument of release and a 
facsimile of his signature. 

“Sec. 546-F. When any instrument filed 
pursuant to section 546-A or section 546-B 
of this subchapter has not become void but 
has, subsequent to the effective date of this 
amendatory act, been released as provided 
in section 546-E of this subchapter, the Re- 
corder may, after the expiration of 3 years 
from the date of the filing of such release, 
destroy such instrument, the release, and 
assignments relating thereto. 

“Sec. 546-G. Any person intentionally 
making a false statement with respect to an 
instrument filed with the Recorder of Deeds 
pursuant to section 546-A or section 546-B 
of this subchapter, or who, after receipt of 
payment in full of the debt secured by any 
such instrument, shall, for a period of more 
than 20 days after written demand by the 
person indebted, neglect or refuse to execute 
and file with the Recorder of Deeds a release 
as provided in section 546-E of this subchap- 
ter, shall upon conviction be punished by a 
fine of not more than $500 or be imprisoned 
for not more than 1 year, or both. Prosecu- 
tions for violations of this subchapter shall 
be by the Corporation Counsel of the District 
of Columbia or any of his assistants, in the 
name of the District of Columbia.” 

Sec, 4. Section 11 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide for the recording and re- 
leasing of liens by entries on certificates of 
title for motor vehicles and trailers, and 
for other purposes,” approved July 2, 1940 
(54 Stat. 736; title 40, ch. 7, D. C. Code, 1940), 
is amended by adding at the end thereof a 
new sentence to read as follows: Whenever 
any lien has been released as provided in this 
section for a period of more than 3 years, 
the Recorder of Deeds may destroy the in- 
strument which created such lien and the 
index cards upon which the lien information 
was entered: Provided, That no other un- 
satisfied lien is shown on any such index 
card.” 

Sec. 5. Section 552 of subchapter 4 of 
chapter 16 of the act, approved March 3, 
1901, as amended by the acts of February 
4, 1905 (33 Stat. 689, ch. 299) and June 17, 
1935 (49 Stat. 384, ch. 265; title 45, sec. 708, 
D. C. Code, 1940), is amended by striking 
therefrom so much as reads: “For filing and 
indexing a bill of sale of chattel, or a mort- 
gage or deed of trust thereof, or a condi- 
tional bill of sale of chattels or any release 
or satisfaction of any such, $1.50.”, and sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof the following: “For 
filing and indexing a bill of sale of chattels, 
or a mortgage or deed of trust thereof, or a 
conditional bill of sale of chattels, including 
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a release of any such instrument, $2: Pro- 
vided, That for the filing of a release of any 
such instrument filed prior to the effective 
date of this amendatory act, the Recorder 
of Deeds shall collect a fee of 50 cents. 

“For filing affidavit pursuant to section 
543-D of this subchapter, $2.” 

Sec. 6. This act shall take effect 90 days 
after its enactment. 


INCREASE OF SALARY OF RENT 
CONTROL ADMINISTRATOR OF 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (H. R. 6805) to increase the 
salary of the Administrator of Rent Con- 
trol for the District of Columbia was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, may we have 
an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, this bill is 
designed to correct an inequity under 
Public Law 201, Eighty-second Congress, 
the Rent Administrator of the District 
was denied an increase in salary al- 
though at the same time all other Dis- 
trict and Federal employees received an 
increase. 

The Comptroller General of the United 
States, in an opinion on February 15, 
1952, held that the salary of the Rent 
Administrator for the District was fixed 
specifically by statute and may not be 
increased under Public Law 201, ap- 
proved October 24, 1951, the law increas- 
ing the salaries of other Government 
employees. 

This proposed legislation would assure 
the Rent Administrator for the District 
of Columbia the same salary increase 
as that received by all other District and 
Federal Government employees, and 
would be retroactive to July 1, 1951, the 
date when the pay increase for other 
Government employees went into effect. 

The bill was favorably reported by a 
unanimous vote of the committee. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. 
R. 6805) was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


AMENDMENT TO CERTAIN TAX 
LAWS OF THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 


The bill (S. 2605) to amend certain 
tax laws applicable to the District of Co- 
lumbia was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming whether the bill 
relates to the imposition of taxes. The 
bill, if enacted, will not increase at all 
the taxes in the District of 9 
will it? 

Mr. HUNT. No, it will not. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The bill, if en- 
acted, will merely improve the proce- 
dure; is that correct? 

Mr. HUNT. Yes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2605), 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia with 
amendments, 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I desire to 
offer an amendment to the bill on page 2, 
in line 8, namely, to insert before the 
words “title V” the words “article III.“ 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The committee amendments will 
be stated. 

The amendments of the committee 
were, on page 1, line 7, after the word 
“assessed”, to insert “or reassessed”; on 
page 2, line 8, after the word “Section”, 
to strike out “11” and insert “4”; on 
page 5, line 25, after the word “lots”, 
to insert “and improvements”; on page 6, 
line 23, after the word “taxpayer”, to 
strike out “by the Board of Equalization 
and Review”; on page 8, line 11, after 
the word new“, to strike out “building” 
and insert “buildings”; and on page 12, 
line 6, after the word “amended”, to 
strike out “by striking out in the second 
paragraph thereof the words The salary 
of such person so appointed shall be 
$8,000 per annum’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words ‘Such person so ap- 
pointed shall be paid a salary in the 
same amount and in the same manner 
as the salary paid to an associate judge 
of the Municipal Court for the District 
of Columbia’, and is further amended”; 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 8 of title I 
of the District of Columbia Revenue Act of 
1937, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Src. 8. (a) Except as provided in sub 
tion (b) of this section the taxes impt . 
upon personal property shall be assessed or 
reassessed within 3 years after the return 
was filed. For the purposes of this subsec- 
tion, a return filed before the last day pre- 
scribed by law for the filing thereof shall be 
considered as filed on such last day. 

“(b) In the case of a false or fraudulent 
return with intent to evade tax or of a fail- 
ure to file a return, the taxes may be assessed 
at any time. 

“(c) Where the assessment of personal 
property taxes has been made within the 
period properly applicable thereto, such taxes 
may be collected by distraint or by a proceed- 
ing in court, but only if begun within 3 years 
after the date of the assessment of such 
taxes.“ 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 4 of article III, title v. 
of the act of August 17, 1937 (50 Stat. 683, 
ch. 690), as amended, is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“If the taxes imposed by this title are not 
paid when due, one-half of 1 percent interest 
for each month or portion of a month from 
the date when the same were due until paid 
shall be added to the amount of said taxes 
and collected as a part of the same, and 
said taxes shall be collected by the collector 
of taxes in the manner provided by the law 
for the collection of taxes due the District 
on personal property in force at the time of 
such collection.” 

(b) Subsection (c) of section 4 of the act 
of August 28, 1935 (49 Stat. 948, ch. 794), 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) If the contributions are not paid 
when due, there shall be added, as part of 
the contributions, interest at the rate of 
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one-half of 1 percent per month from the 
date the contributions become due until 
paid.” 

(c) Subsection (a) of section 147 of title 
I of the District of Columbia Revenue Act of 
1949 (Publis Law 76, 81st Cong.), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) Any person failing to file a return or 
who files a false or incorrect return or who 
fails to pay any tax to the collector within 
the time required by this title shall be sub- 
ject to a penalty of 5 percent of the amount 
of tax due, plus interest at the rate of one- 
half of 1 percent of such tax for each month 
of delay after such return was required to 
be filed or such tax became due; but the 
Assessor, if satisfied that the delay was ex- 
cusable may waive the penalty of 5 percent. 
Unpaid penalties and interest may be col- 
lected in the same manner as the tax im- 
posed by this title. The interest provided 
for in this section shall be applicable to any 
tax determined by the Assessor as a de- 
ficiency.” 

(d) Sections 38, 40, and 41 of title II of 
the act of July 26, 1939 (53 Stat. 1104, ch. 
367), as amended, are hereby further 
amended by deleting therefrom wherever 
they appear the words 1 percent” and by 
substituting in each place in lieu thereof the 
words “one-half of 1 pereent.” 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 3 of title IX of the 
District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, 
as added by the act of May 16, 1938, and as 
amended by the act of July 26, 1939, is 
amended by striking out from such section 
the words “under protest in writing.” 

(b) Subsection (a) of section 4 of title IX 
of such act is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The decision of the Board may be re- 
viewed by the court as hereinafter provided 
if a petition for such review is filed by either 
the District or the taxpayer within 30 days 
after the decision is rendered. Such peti- 
tion for review shall be filed with the Board, 
and shall be in such form as the Board by 
regulation shall provide. Upon such review 
the court shall have the power to affirm, 
modify, or reverse the decision of the Board 
with or without remanding the case for hear- 
ing as justice may require. The court shall 
have the exclusive jurisdiction to review the 
decisions of the Board in the same manner 
and to the same extent as decisions of the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia in civil actions tried without 
a jury; and the judgment of the court shall 
be final, except that it shall be subject to 
review Ly the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon certiorari in the manner pro- 
vided in title 28, United States Code, section 
1254, as amended. The court is authorized 
to adopt rules for the filing of the record on 
review, the preparation of the record for re- 
view, and the conduct of the proceedings 
upon such review.” 

(c) Subsections (a), (b), and (c) of sec- 
tion 5 of title IX of such act are amended to 
read as follows: 

“The Assessor and Deputy Assessor of the 
District and the Board of all of the assistant 
assessors, with the Assessor as chairman, 
shall compose a Board of Equalization and 
Review, and as such Board of Equalization 
and Review they shall convene in a room to 
be provided for them by the Commissioners, 
on the first Monday of January of each year, 
and shall remain in session until the first 
Monday in April of each year, after which 
date no complaint as to valuation as herein 
provided shall be received or considered by 
such Board of Equalization and Review. 
Public notice of the time and place of such 
session shall be given by publication for two 
successive days in two daily newspapers in 
the District not more than 2 weeks or less 
then 10 days before the beginning of said 
session. It shall be the duty of said Board 
of Equalization and Review to fairly and im- 
partially equalize the value of real property 
made by the Board of Assistant Assessors as 
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the basis for assessment. Any five of said 
Board of Equalization and Review shall con- 
stitute a quorum for business, and, in the 
absence of the Assessor, a temporary chair- 
man may be selected. They shall immediate- 
ly proceed to equalize the valuations mace by 
the Board of Assistant Assessors so that each 
lot and tract and improvements thereon 
shall be entered upon the tax list at their 
value in money; and for this purpose they 
shall hear such complaints as may be made in 
respect of said assessments, and in determin- 
ing them they may raise the valuation of 
such tracts or lots and improvements as in 
their opinion may have been returned below 
their value and reduce the valuation of such 
as they may believe to have been returned 
above their value to such sum as in their 
opinion may be the value thereof. The valu- 
ation of the real property made and equalized 
as aforesaid shall be completed not later than 
the first Monday of May annually. The valu- 
ation of said real property made and equal- 
ized as aforesaid shall be approved by the 
Commissioners not later than July 1, annual- 
ly, and when approved by the Commissioners 
shall constitute the basis of taxation for the 
next succeeding year and until another val- 
uation is made according to law, except as 
hereinafter provided. Any person aggrieved 
by any assessment, equalization, or valuation 
made may within 90 days after October 1 of 
the year in which such assessment, equaliza- 
tion, or valuation is made, appeal from such 
assessment, equalization, or valuation in the 
same manner and to the same extent as pro- 
vided in sections 3 and 4 of this title: Pro- 
vided, however, That such person shall have 
first made his complaint to the Board of 
Equalization and Review respecting such 
assessment as herein provided, except that, 
in case of increase of valuation of real prop- 
erty over that for the immediately preceding 
year, where no notice in writing of such in- 
crease of valuation is given the taxpayer prior 
to March 1 of the particular year, no such 
complaint shall be required for appeal. 

“(b) Annually, on or prior to July 1 of each 
year, the Board of Assistant Assessors shall 
make a list of all real estate which shall have 
become subject to taxation and which is not 
then on the tax list, and affix a value there- 
on, according to the rules prescribed by law 
for assessing real estate; shall make return 
of all new structures erected or roofed, and 
additions to or improvements of old struc- 
tures which shall not have theretofore been 
assessed, specifying the tract or lot of land 
on which each of such structures has been 
erected, and the yalue of such structure, and 
they shall add such valuation to the assess- 
ment made on such tract or lot. When 
the improvement on any lot or tract of land 
shall become damaged or be destroyed from 
any cause, the said Board of Assistant As- 
sessors shall reduce the assessment on said 
property to the extent of such damage: Pro- 
vided, That the Board of Equalization and 
Review shall hear such complaints as may be 
made in respect of raid assessments between 
September 1 and September 30 and deter- 
mine the same not later than October 15 
of the same year. Any person aggrieved by 
any assessment or valuation made in pursu- 
ance of this paragraph may, within 90 days 
after October 15 of the year in which said 
valuation or assessment is made, appeal from 
such assessment or valuation in the same 
manner and to the same extent as provided 
in sections 3 and 4 of this title: Provided, 
however, That if the taxpayer shall be noti- 
fied in writing not later than September 1 
of a particular year of the valuation of the 
real estate valued in accordance with this 
subsection, such taxpayer shall first make a 
complaint to the Board of Equalization and 
Review respecting such assessment as here- 
in provided. 

“(c) In addition to the annual assessment 
of all real estate made on or prior to July 1 
of each year there shall be added a list of 
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all new buildings erected or under roof 
prior to January 1 of each year, in the same 
manner as provided by law for annual addi- 
tions; and the amounts thereof shall be 
added as assessment for the second half of 
the then current year payable in the month 
of March. When the improvements on any 
lot or tract of land shall become damaged 
or be destroyed from any cause prior to Jan- 
uary 1 of each year the said Board of Assist- 
ant Assessors shall reduce the assessment 
on said property to the extent of said dam- 
age for the second half of the then current 
year payable in the month of March. The 
Board of Equalization and Review shall hear 
such complaints as may be made in resnect 
of said assessments for the second half of 
said year between March 1 and March 31 
and determine said complaints not later than 
April 15 of the same year. Any person êg- 
grieved by any assessment made in pursu- 
ance of this paracraph may, within 99 days 
after April 15 of the year in which such as- 
sessment is made, appeal from such acsess- 
ment in the same manner and to the same 
extent as provided in sections 3 and 4 of 
this title: Provided, however, That if the 
taxpayer shall be notified in writing not lat- 
er than March 1 of a particular year of the 
valuation of the real estate valued in accord- 
ance with this subsection, such taxpayer 
shall first make a complaint to the Board of 
Equalization and Review respecting such 
assessment as herein provided.” 

Sec. 4. Title IX of the District of Colum- 
bia Revenue Act of 1987, as added by the 
act of May 16, 1938, and as amended by the 
t of July 26, 1939, is amended by adding 
thereto a new section 14, as follows: 

“Sec. 14. (a) Where there has been an 
overpayment of any tax, the amount of such 
overpayment shall be refunded to the tax- 
payer. No such refund shall be allowed 
after 2 years from the date the tax is paid 
unless before the expiration of such period 
a claim therefor is filed by the taxpayer. 
The amount of refund shall not exceed the 
portion of the tax paid during the 2 years 
immediately preceding the filing of the claim, 
or if no claim is filed, then during the 2 
years immediately preceding the allowance of 
the refund. Every claim for refund must be 
in writing, under oath, must state the specific 
grounds upon which the claim is founded 
and must be filed with the assessor. If the 
assessor disallows all or any part of the claim 
for refund, he shall send to the taxpayer by 
registered mail a notice of such disallowance. 
‘Within 90 days after the mailing of the notice 
of disallowance, if the claim is acted upon 
within 6 months after the filing thereof, or 
within 90 days after the termination of such 
6 months’ period, if the claim is not acted 
upon within such period, the taxpayer may 
appeal to the Board, in the same manner and 
to the same extent as set forth in sections 3 
and 4 of this title: Provided, That this sub- 
section shall not apply to the taxes im 
by title II, District of Columbia Revenue 
Act of 1939, as amended; by the District of 
Columbia Income and Franchise Tax Act of 
1947, as amended; or by titles I and II. Dis- 
trict of Columbia Revenue Act of 1949, re- 
funds of which are otherwise provided for by 
law; and that it shall not apply to the real- 
estate tax. 

“(b) In any proceeding under this title the 
Board of Tax Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia shall have jurisdiction to determine 
whether there has been any overpayment of 
tax and to order that such overpayment be 
credited or refunded to the taxpayer: Pro- 
vided, That a timely refund claim has been 
filed. Where a notice of assessment is mailed 
to the taxpayer on or before the last day on 
which a timely claim for refund could be 
filed, an appeal filed within 90 days after 
the mailing of such notice asserting an over- 
payment shall, for the purposes of this sub- 
section, be deemed to be a timely ciaim for 
refund, 
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“(c) The remedies provided to the tax- 
payer under this title shall not be deemed 
to take away from the taxpayer any rem- 
edy which he might have under any other 
provision of law, but no suit for the recov- 
ery of an overpayment of any tax shall be 
instituted in any court if the taxpayer has 
elected to file an appeal with respect to such 
overpayment with the Board of Tax Appeals 
for the District of Columbia under this title. 

“(d) Any other provision of law to the 
contrary notwithstanding, if it shall be de- 
termined by the Assessor, the Board of Tax 
Appeals for the District of Columbia, or any 
court having jurisdiction over the subject 
matter that there has been an overpayment 
of any tax, whether as a deficiency or other- 
wise, interest shall be allowed and paid upon 
such overpayment of tax at the rate of 4 per- 
cent per annum from the date such over- 
payment was paid until the date of refund: 
Provided, That with respect to that part of 
any overpayment which was not assessed 
and paid as a deficiency or as additional tax 
such interest shall be allowed and paid only 
from the date of filing a claim for refund, 
a petition to the Board, or a complaint with 
a court of competent jurisdiction, as the 
case may be. 

“(e) For the purposes of this section, any 
interest or penalties paid by the taxpayer 
in connection with an overpayment of tax 
shall be deemed to be a part of such over- 
payment of tax.” 

Sec. 5. Section 2 of title IX of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Revenue Act of 1937, as 
added by the act of May 16, 1938, and as 
amended, is amended by adding thereto the 
following new paragraphs: 

“The Board of Tax Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall hereafter be known 
es the District of Columbia Tax Court and 
the member thereof shall be known as the 
judge of the District of Columbia Tax Court. 
The said District of Columbia Tax Court 
shall not be deemed or held to be a con- 
stituent member of the assessing of taxing 
authority of the District of Columbia but 
shall be deemed to be an independent 
agency, separate and apart from such assess- 
ing and taxing authority. All references in 
any statute (except this paragraph) to the 
Board of Tax Appeals or to the Board when 
used in the sense of the Board of Tax Appeals 
for the District of Columbia, or to the mem- 
ber thereof shall be considered to be made 
to the District of Columbia Tax Court and 
to the judge thereof, respectively. 

“Whenever the judge of the District of 
Columbia Tax Court shall be unable to hear 
and determine any case, or if said judge shall 
disqualify himself from hearing and deter- 
mining any case, or if that office should be- 
come vacant, the Commissioners are author- 
ized in their discretion to appoint any mem- 
ber in good standing of the bar of the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia to hear and determine such case or 
cases in the place and stead of the duly ap- 
pointed judge, or of the duly appointed judge 
who has vacated that office: Provided, That, 
if the office of judge of the District of Co- 
lumbia Tax Court shall become vacant, no 
such vacancy shall be deemed to exist for the 
purposes of this paragraph after the expira- 
tion of 120 days, except that the person ap- 
pointed to fill the temporary vacancy may 
and shall determine all cases the hearing of 
which commenced within such 120 days. 
Any person appointed under this paragraph 
to act in the place and stead of the duly 
appointed judge of the District of Columbia 
Tax Court, or so to act while that office is 
vacant, shall take the oath of office and shall 
be paid on a per diem basis in an amount to 
be determined by the Commissioners and 
paid out of the annual appropriation for the 
District of Columbia Tax Court. No action 
taken under this paragraph shall operate to 
reduce the salary of the duly appointed 
judge of the District of Columbia Tax Court. 
No person employed by the United States or 
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by the District of Columbia shall be ap- 
pointed under this paragraph.” 

Sec. 6. The first sentence of subsection (h) 
of section 4 of the act of August 28, 1935 (49 
Stat. 948, ch. 794), as amended, is further 
amended to read as follows: 

“(h) Collections: If, after due notice, any 
employer defaults in any payment of con- 
tributions or interest thereon, the amount 
due may be collected by the Board or its 
designated agent in the manner provided by 
law for the collection of taxes due the Dis- 
trict on personal properly in force at the 
time of such collection (including collection 
thereof by distraint), or by civil action in the 
name of the Board, and the employer ad- 
judged in default shall pay the costs of such 
action.” 

Sec. 7. The amendments made by section 2 
of this act shall be effective July 1, 1952, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


QUARTERING OF TROOPS PARTICI- 
PATING IN 1953 INAUGURAL CERE- 
MONIES 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 394) 
to provide for the quartering, in certain 
public buildings in the District of Co- 
lumbia, of troops participating in the 
inaugural ceremonies of 1953, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, at this 
time I send to the desk an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute. I under- 
stand that the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming is willing to accept the 
substitute. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I shall 
be pleased to accept the substitute. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 394), which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia with an amend- 
ment, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute of- 
fered by the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. HENDRICKSON]. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert: 

That the fourth paragraph under the head- 
ing “State, War, and Navy Department Build- 
ing.” in the first section of the act entitled 
“An act making appropriations for the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial expenses of 
the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1903, and for other purposes”, ap- 
proved April 28, 1902 (32 Stat. 152; 40 U. S. OC. 
31), is amended by inserting before the pe- 
riod at the end thereof the following: “and 
except that the Administrator of General 
Services and the respective heads of execu- 
tive departments and establishments may al- 
locate such space in any public building 
under their care and supervision as they 
deem necessary for the purposes of quarter- 
ing, for a period of not exceeding 5 days 

g not earlier than the 18th day of 
January in any year, troops participating in 
such ceremonies”. 
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Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Wyoming is pleased to ac- 
cept the substitute, because it is probably 
a better measure than the one reported. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute offered by the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third 
time and passed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The title will be amended as may 
be necessary. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I send to the desk a statement explain- 
ing the substitute, which I ask to have 
incorporated in the Record at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

As reported from committee House Joint 
Resolution 394 would amend existing law (32 
Stat. 152; 40 U. S. C. 31) which bans the use 
of public buildings in connection with in- 
augural ceremonies by providing an excep- 
tion thereto, which will permit the quarter- 
ing of troops during the 1953 inaugural cere- 
mony. A similar exception has been made 
in all prior inaugurals at least as far back 
as that of 1929. 

It is believed that there is no reason why 
such an exception with respect to the ban 
upon the use of public buildings in connec- 
tion with inaugural ceremonies should not 
be provided in the permanent law. The 
amendment provides for this, so that here- 
after the General Services Administrator or 
other appropriate Federal officer will be au- 
thorized to permit the quartering of troops 
in public buildings for a period of not more 
than 5 days beginning not earlier than 2 
days before the date of the inaugural. 


MAINTENANCE OF PUBLIC ORDER 
IN CONNECTION WITH 1953 INAU- 
GURAL CEREMONIES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 395) to pro- 
vide for the maintenance of public order 
and the protection of life and property in 
connection with the Presidential inau- 
gural ceremonies of 1953, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with an amendment on 
page 2, line 7, after the word “secure”, 
to strike out “such” and insert “the.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third 
time and passed. 


COMMITTEE ON INAUGURAL CERE- 
MONIES—GRANTING OF PERMITS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 393) author- 
izing the granting of permits to the 
Committee on Inaugural Ceremonies on 
the occasion of the inauguration of the 
President-elect in January 1953, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia with an amendment to strike 
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out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices, and such other officers of the District 
of Columbia and the United States as con- 
trol any public lands in the District of Co- 
lumbia, are hereby authorized to grant per- 
mits, under such restrictions as they may 
deem necessary, to the Committee on In- 
augural Ceremonies, to be appointed by the 
President-elect for the use of any reserva- 
tions or other public spaces in the District 
of Columbia under their control on the oc- 
casion of the inauguration of the President- 
elect in January 1953. All stands or plat- 
forms that may be erected on public space 
shall be under the supervision of the in- 
augural committee. No stand shall be built 
on the sidewalks, streets, parks, and public 
grounds of the District of Columbia, other 
than the area on the south side of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue directly in front of the White 
House, except with the approval of the in- 
augural committee, the director of inspec- 
tion of the District of Columbia, and the 
Administrator of General Services. The res- 
ervations or public spaces occupied by the 
stands or other structures shall, after the 
inauguration, be promptly restored to their 
previous condition. The inaugural com- 
mittee shall indemnify the appropriate 
agency of the Government for any damage 
to such reservations or spaces, 

Sec. 2. The Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia are authorized to permit the 
inaugural committee to stretch suitable 
overhead conductors, with sufficient sup- 
ports, for illumination and other purposes, 
If it shall be necessary to erect wires for 
illuminating or other purposes over any park 
or reservation in the District of Columbia, 
the work of erection and removal shall be 
under the supervision of the official in charge 
of said park or reservation. Such conductors 
with their supports shall be removed on or 
before January 31, 1953. The Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, or such other 
Officials as may have jurisdiction in the 
premises, shall enforce the provisions of this 
joint resolution, take needful precautions 
for the protection of the public, and insure 
that the pavement of any street, avenue, or 
alley disturbed is replaced in its previous 
condition. No expense or damage from the 
stretching, operation, or removal of the tem- 
porary overhead conductors shall be incurred 
by the United States or the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Defense is author- 
ized to lend to the Committee on Inaugural 
Ceremonies such hospital tents, smaller 
tents, camp appliances, hospital furniture, 
ensigns, flags, ambulances, drivers, stretch- 
ers, and Red Cross flags and poles (except 
battle fiags), as may, in their judgment, be 
spared without detriment to the public serv- 
ice. Such loans shall be returned by the 
26th day of January 1953. The committee 
shall indemnify the Government for any loss 
or damage to such flags not necessarily inci- 
dent to such use. 

Sec. 4. The Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, the Administrator of General 
Services, and the Inaugural committee are 
authorized to permit telegraph, telephone, 
radio-broadcasting, and television companies 
to extend overhead wires to such points 
along the line of parade as shall be deemed 
convenient for use in connection with the 
parade and other inaugural purposes, Such 
wires shall be removed within 10 days after 
the conclusion of the ceremonies. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third 
time and passed. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE TO NEEDY PER- 
SONS IN THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA—BILL POSTPONED TO 
NEXT CALENDAR CALL 


The bill (S. 2502) to provide public 
assistance to needy persons in the- Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
desire to ask a question of the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina. 
Inasmuch as some communications and 
questions have been directed to the 
General Accounting Office, which is mak- 
ing certain findings, I wonder whether 
the Senator would have any objection to 
this bill’s going over for further study 
to the next calendar call, with the dis- 
tinct understanding that unanimous 
consent may be granted that it be in- 
cluded in the next call of the calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, I 
would not object, with that understand- 
ing, and with the understanding that it 
will not be placed in the category of 
contested bills. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Unanimous consent is requested 
that this bill go over, without prejudice, 
to the next calendar call. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN PROPERTY 
BY GENERAL SERVICES ADMINIS- 
TRATION TO SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR 


The bill (S. 2043) to authorize the 
transfer of certain property by the Ad- 
ministrator of the General Services Ad- 
ministration to the Secretary of the In- 
terior was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of the General Services, Administration is 
hereby authorized and directed to transfer 
to the Secretary of the Interior, without re- 
imbursement, a wood-frame building located 
in the city of Everett, Wash., on land leased 
from the city of Everett, formerly occupied 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Department of Commerce, and now excess to 
the requirements of the Department of 
Commerce. 


INCREASE IN FEDERAL EMPLOYEE 
ANNUITIES—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2968) to amend section 8 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act of 
May 29, 1930, as amended, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
the junior Senator from New Jersey feels 
constrained to ask that this bill go over, 
I consider that it is not the character of 
bill on which action should be on the 
call of the calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
New Jersey is correct in stating that this 
bill should not be passed on the call of 
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the consent calendar, but I hope it will 
be considered at an early date, and there 
may be an understanding about it, be- 
a the affected people are really in 
need. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I share the Senator’s hope, and I shall 
help him as much as I can to get the 
bill before the Senate. But it certainly 
is not calendar business. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks 2 brief statement which I have 
prepared, explaining the probable effect 
of this bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The purpose of the bill is to provide for an 
increase to each retired employee receiving 
annuity out of the civil service retirement 
and disability fund, who retired on or before 
April 1, 1952. This increase would amount 
to $36 for each full 6 months elapsed between 
commencing date of annuity and October 1, 
1952, with a limitation of $324 or 25 percent 
or present rate, whichever is lesser. The in- 
crease would be effective the first day of the 
second month after enactment. The bill 
does not increase annuities to survivors now 
on the roll or to those added to the roll in 
the future. 

This stipulated increase would terminate, 
without subsequent resumption, at the end 
of the second month after the Consumers’ 
Price Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
had been for three consecutive months, less 
than the index for April 1948. This figure is 
169.9 and will be used as the standard, un- 
less the Bureau revises its calculation basis 
in which event the proper conversion factor 
will be used in the determination. 

The increase would also be subject to such 
termination on June 30, 1954, or on June 30 
of any later year unless Congress had before 
that time appropriated the funds necessary 
to pay the increase for the fiscal year preced- 
ing such date. 

Section 2 of the bill would create a com- 
mittee on fiscal policy for Federal civilian 
retirement systems, its members being the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, and the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget. This committee would survey 
existing methods of determining and fund- 
ing the Government’s cost of these retire- 
ment systems and make report and recom- 
mendations to Congress, on or before June 
30, 1953, as to the method or methods of 
financing which will result in the proper 
discharge of the Government’s liabilities, 


It is a well recognized fact that the cost ot 


living has materially increased during the 
past several years. The consumers’ price in- 
dex for March 1952 is 188.0 as contrasted 
with 169.9 in April 1948 when the annuitants 
were last granted an increase to partially 
Offset rising living costs. Persons whose chief 
livelihood is dependent upon a fixed income 
as is the case in the great majority of an- 
nuitants, are hardest hit by this increase. 
The committee believes that an increase in 
annuities of those already retired is justified 
as a partial offset to the decreased purchas- 
ing power of the dollar. This view has been 
adopted by this Congress in its amendments 
to the Social Security and Railroad Retire- 
ment Acts increasing the amount of the ben- 
efits payable under these systems. 

The Civil Service Commission, while not 
opposed to the granting of the increase, 
strongly recommends that any increases to 
retired employees should be fully covered by 
advanced appropriations. The committee is 
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not convinced that such requirement is 
essential. Such method of financing has not 
been so considered in granting increases un- 
der other systems. Under the bill, as 
amended, payment of the increases would 
be made from the civil service retirement 
and disability fund for a possible period of 
2 years and would amount to approximately 
$62,000,000. This sum will be taken from 
the more than $4,500,000,000 cash amount 
now in this retirement fund. This approach 
is not to be considered as a precedent for 
any possible subsequent increase, but is 
adopted because of the real problems fac- 
ing these annuitants in meeting living costs 
on low annuities. It is not considered fair 
or reasonable that any increases should be 
deferred pending recommendations to Con- 
gress by the proposed committee on fiscal 
policy of the proper method for cost de- 
termination and funding of Government re- 
tirement systems. 

The Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission has on several occasions expressed 
the opinion that the civil-service retirement 
system should be financed on a fully funded 
reserve basis—that is, that there should be 
sufficient money in the fund to meet all obli- 
gations to persons already retired and now 
in service. The committee is not convinced 
that this is the proper and best method. 
For this reason, the bill contains the provi- 
sion for a special committee of fiscal experts 
to make a thorough study of the existing 
methods of financing civilian retirement sys- 
tems, and to report to Congress not later 
than June 30, 1953, with recommendations 
as to the method or methods to be adopted. 
Since this report is not required until June 
30, 1953, the dates appearing in the bill, 
December 31, 1953, and December 31, have 
been changed to June 30, 1954, and June 30, 
to give Congress sufficient time to act on the 
report. 

While the purpose of the bill is to provide 
an income increase to the annuitants af- 
fected, the allowance of such increase would 
in some instances produce the exact opposite 
result. Laws providing for pensions for vet- 
erans by reason of non-service-connected 
disabilities contain a bar against their re- 
ceipt where the veteran has an income from 
other sources in amounts of $1,000 a year if 
single and $2,500 if married. The Veterans’ 
Administration classes annuities allowed un- 
der the Civil Service Retirement Act as such 
other income. Therefore, the allowance of 
this increase would in some cases raise the 
income above the limitations specified, there- 
by causing a loss of the entire amount of 
the pension and a corresponding decrease in 
total income. The amendment, which per- 
mits annuitants to waive the increase grant- 
ed by this bill, would remedy this situation. 

S. 2968 was reported from the committee 
by unanimous consent of those present. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. As the Chair understands, objec- 
tion is made, and the bill goes over. 


RECORDER OF DEEDS OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 2871) to amend section 
548 of the act to establish a code of laws 
for the District of Columbia, approved 
March 3, 1901, was announced as next in 
order. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, may 
we have a brief explanation of this bill? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, this bill 
is occasioned by the impasse which de- 
veloped when the nomination submitted 
by the President for the position of 
Recorder of Deeds was reported adversely 
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by the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia of the Senate. The purpose of 
this bill is to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a Recorder of Deeds for the 
District of Columbia by the Commis- 
sioners of the District, and to bring the 
employees of the Office of the Recorder 
under the civil-service laws and regula- 
tions. 

Under the present law, the Recorder 
of Deeds is appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. The employees of the office 
are noncivil-service employees. The bill 
provides that, in order to be eligible for 
appointment as Recorder, the applicant 
must have been a resident of the District 
for at least 5 years next preceding his 
appointment. However, he would be al- 
lowed to retain voting residence in his 
State. The bill has the approval of the 
Board of Commissioners and of various 
citizen groups of the District. It was 
unanimously reported favorably by the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? i 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2871), 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia with 
an amendment to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 


That section 548 of the Code of Laws for 
the District of Columbia (D. C. Code, sec. 
45-701) is hereby amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Src. 548. Appointment and duties: There 
shall be a Recorder of Deeds of the District, 
appointed by the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, who shall record all deeds, 
contracts, and other instruments in writ- 
ing affecting the title or ownership of any 
real estate or personal property in the Dis- 
trict which shall have been duly acknowl- 
edged and certified, and who shall perform 
all requisite services connected therewith, 
and shall have charge and custody of all 
the records, papers, and property appertain- 
ing to his office. No person shall be ap- 
pointed Recorder of Deeds unless he has been 
a resident of the District of Columbia for 
at least 5 years next preceding his appoint- 
ment.” 

Sec. 2. Section 549 of the Code of Laws for 
the District of Columbia (D. C. Code, sec. 
45-702) is amended by inserting after “dep- 
uty recorder” the following: “in accordance 
with the civil-service laws and regulations 
and to fix his compensation in accordance 
with the Classification Act of 1949.“ 

Sec. 3. The act of March 3, 1925 (D. C. 
Code, sec. 45-703), is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “That the Recorder of Deeds is au- 
thorized to appoint a second deputy record- 
er in accordance with the civil-service laws 
and regulations and to fix his compensation 
in accordance with the Classification Act of 
1949. The second deputy recorder may do 
and perform any and all acts which the Re- 
corder is authorized to do, and all such acts 
by the second deputy recorder shall have 
the same legality, force, and effect as if per- 
formed by the Recorder. The Recorder of 
Deeds shall appoint all other employees of 
his office in accordance with the civil-serv- 
ice laws and regulations and fix their com- 
pensation in accordance with the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949. The number of such 
employees shall not be in excess of the num- 
ber actually necessary for the proper con- 
duct of his office.“ 

Sec. 4. The Civil Service Commission shall 
confer a competitive civil-service status 
upon those employees of the office of the Re- 
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corder of Deeds of the District of Columbia 
performing service in such office on the date 
of enactment of this act who are citizens of 
the United States, and who, within 6 months 
after the date of enactment of this act, are 
certified by the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, upon recommendation of 
the Recorder of Deeds, (1) as having been 
appointed from among the highest available 
eligibles from an appropriate register of the 
Civil Service Commission or (2) as having 
rendered active service in the office of the 
Recorder of Deeds prior to the date of en- 
actment of this act, and who qualify in such 
appropriate noncompetitive examinations as 
the Civil Service Commission may prescribe. 
Any employee in the office of Recorder of 
Deeds who fails to meet the requirements 
prescribed by this section, or who is not cer- 
tified by the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, or who fails to take or pass the 
noncompetitive examination prescribed by 
the Civil Service Commission, may continue 
to serve for a period of not more than 30 
days after the end of such 6-month period 
or after the establishment of appropriate 
registers, whichever is the earlier. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill relating to the manner of ap- 
pointment of the Recorder of Deeds of 
the District of Columbia, the deputy re- 
corders, and the employees of the Office 
of Recorder, and for other purposes.” 


TRANSFER TO ARMY OF BIRMING- 
HAM GENERAL HOSPITAL, VAN 
NUYS, CALIF. 


The bill (S. 2729) to authorize the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
transfer, without reimbursement, to the 
Department of the Army the Birming- 
ham General Hospital, Van Nuys, Calif., 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized to transfer, 
without reimbursement, to the Department 
of the Army the Birmingham General Hos- 
pital, Van Nuys, Calif., together with all im- 
provements and appurtenant facilities, and 
such equipment and other personal prop- 
erty as is located on the premises on the 
date of approval of this act. 


TRANSFER OF HOSPITALS, ETC., BE- 
TWEEN VETERANS’ ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE 


The bill (S. 2731) to authorize the 
transfer of hospitals and related facili- 
ties between the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and the Department of Defense, and 
for other purposes, was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs, and the Secretaries 
of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, 
with the approval of the President and the 
Secretary of Defense, are authorized to enter 
into, and to carry out, agreements for the 
transfer, without reimbursement, between 
the Veterans’ Administration and the De- 
partments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
respectively, of hospitals, together with such 
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improvements, appurtenant facilities, equip- 
ment, and other related property, as may be 
agreed upon by the parties at the time of 
transfer. 


ELECTION OF DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA DELEGATES TO NATIONAL 
POLITICAL CONVENTIONS—BILL 
PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3027) to regulate the elec- 
tion of delegates representing the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to national political 
conventions, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, by 
request, I ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks a statement 
regarding the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT REGARDING S. 3027, a Bui To 
REGULATE THE ELECTION OF DELEGATES REP- 
RESENTING THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TO 
NATIONAL POLITICAL CONVENTIONS 
The purpose of this bill is: 

To regulate the election of delegates, alter- 
nates, committeemen, and committeewomen 
representing the District of Columbia to 
national political conventions, and set up the 
necessary election machinery in connection 
therewith. 

To establish a Board of Elections of three 
members to be appointed by the President of 
the United States. 

To provide for the holding of referenda 
upon the request of the Congress, or the 
Commissioners of the District, upon public 
questions, 

To provide for independent registration of 

qualified voters in voting in’ any referendum. 

: To regulate expenditures by a candidate, 

committee, and individuals. 

To establish the qualifications of electors: 
Must be citizen of the United States, 21 years 
of age or more, resident of the District for 
at least 1 year before voting, and be without 
voting privilege in any other part of the 
United States. 

The bill was favorably reported by a unani- 
mous vote of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection is heard, and the bill 
will be passed over. 


DISPOSITION OF WAGES AND EF- 
FECTS OF DECEASED SEAMEN 


The bill (S. 2324) to amend the law 
relating to the disposition of wages and 
effects of deceased seamen in order to 
require that such wages and effects must 
be delivered to a legal personal repre- 
sentative of the deceased only when they 
exceed $1,000 in value, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 4544 of the 
Revised Statutes is amended by striking out 
“$300” wherever it appears therein and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$1,000.” 
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AUTHORIZATION OF CERTAIN LAND 
AND OTHER PROPERTY TRANSAC- 
TIONS 


The bill H. R. 4337) to authorize cer- 
tain land and other property transac- 
tions was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND subsequently said: 
Mr. President, referring back to calendar 
1415, House bill 4337, I see on the calen- 
dar that it is mentioned that the bill 
was reported with an amendment. Was 
that a typographical error? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk advises the Chair that 
the bill was reported without amend- 
ment. That is an error in the printing 
of the calendar. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 5678) to revise the laws 
relating to immigration, naturalization, 
and nationality, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MURRAY. Over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection is heard, and the bill 
will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 27) ap- 
proving the agreement between the 
United States and Canada relating to 
the development of the resources of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin for 
national security and continental de- 
fense of the United States and Canada; 
providing for making the St. Lawrence 
seaway self-liquidating, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
over, by request, I ask that the bill be 
passed over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 

That concludes the calendar. 


AMENDMENT OF MUTUAL SECURITY 
ACT OF 1951 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Senate bill 3086. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will state the bill by 
title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3086) to amend the Mutual Security Act 
of 1951, and for other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, is it the intention of the ma- 
jority leader to proceed to the considera- 
tion of that bill today, or to adjourn over 
until Monday? 

The reason for my request is that, to- 
day, I went by the Foreign Relations 
Committee and asked for a copy of the 
report. The report has not yet been 
printed. I was told that the Senate 
would probably go over to Monday. Ido 
not know that a motion will be made to 
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rerefer the bill, but, at least, I should 
like to have assurance that it is not go- 
ing to be taken up this afternoon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will say to 
the able Senator that it is the intention 
to recess as soon as certain Senators are 
accommodated who desire to make 
speeches on other subjects. 

Mr. CASE. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, is it the intention of the acting 
majority leader to have no session on 
Friday? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. On last 
Tuesday, in a colloquy on the floor be- 
tween the minority leader [Mr. BRIDGES] 
and the junior Senator from Texas, it 
was agreed that, following the conclusion 
of the calendar today, the Senate would 
take up the Mutual Security Act, and 
then recess until next Monday. All Sen- 
ators present were given that assurance, 
and the notice is in the Rrecorp. The 
Senator from California did not happen 
to be present at that time. 

Mr. CASE. Then the bill will be con- 
sidered next Monday? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
3086) to amend the Mutual Security Act 
of 1951, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CARLSON obtained the fioor. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey. 


SENATOR WILLIAMS, OF DELAWARE 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
all too infrequently do estimations of es- 
teem go unexpressed. I have, and al- 
ways have had, a very high regard for my 
colleague the senior Senator from Del- 
aware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

An editorial from the New York World- 
‘Telegram and the Sun, of Saturday, April 
26, 1952, has just been brought to my at- 
tention. This editorial constitutes one 
of the finest tributes to a Member of the 
United States Senate I have ever had the 
privilege of reading. 

Because the high esteem in which I 
hold the Senator from Delaware is so 
unequivocally shared by the Members 
of this body on both sides of the aisle, 
and, too, because of the uncommon ex- 
pressions of praise contained within the 
editorial, I should like, Mr. President, to 
take a brief moment in which to read it: 

SENATOR FOR AMERICANS 

Among the Members of the United States 
Senate who must stand for reelection this 
year is JoHN J. WILLIAMS, of Delaware. 

There is nothing sensational, or pompous, 
or high-brow about Senator WILLIAMS, either 
in manner or attitude. He acts shy, speaks 
quietly, thinks straight, shuns rank parti- 
sanship, and goes about his business modest- 
ly. He looks more like a feed merchant (his 
private business) than a Senator is supposed 
to look. 

But there are few, if any, who act and 
work more like a Senator ought to act and 
work. 

Senator Wants has done more than any 
other Member of Congress to explode the 
scandals in the administration. 
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He can claim more notches in his musket on 
this score than any other investigator—the 
income tax frauds, the monkey business 
with Government warehouses, the Lias case, 
the Boyle and Gabrielson cases, Finnegan, 
Nunan, and more. 

Mr. WiLLIAMs is a Republican, yet he has 
not spared Republicans in his investigations. 
He will not cover up for anybody, yet he 
never has allowed his investigations to be- 
come persecutions. 

The Senator is a dealer in facts. And 
he is exacting and exhaustive, both in his 
search for the facts and in the manner in 
which he reveals them, once he has a case. 

In the Senate, Mr. WILLIAMS has made his 
mark as a fair-minded, diligent, and devas- 
tatingly effective investigator. But he has 
been on the job otherwise, rarely missing 
a roll call, attending to his full duties with 
common sense and statesmanship. 

Senator WILLIaMs represents Delaware, one 
of the smallest States, but he is, in every 
sense, a Senator of the United States. 


This, Mr. President, constitutes a just 
and most deserving tribute to one of the 
most distinguished Members of the 
United States Senate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kansas yield to me? 

Mr. CARLSON. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator for a short observation. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a very short observa- 
tion. 

The able Senator from New Jersey, 
who has just placed in the RECORD an 
editorial and made certain comments, 
comes from the eastern seaboard and is 
more or less a neighbor of the distin- 
guished Senator from. Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIantS I. I come from the other side 
of the continent, from the State of Cali- 
fornia; but I want to say that on the 
Pacific coast it has been my observation 
that the people of that area of the United 
States have the same high regard for and 
appreciation of the outstanding job 
which has been done in the Senate of 
the United States by the able Senator 
from Delaware. In the fullest sense of 
the word he is not only a very able Sena- 
tor from the State of Delaware, but he 
is a very outstanding Senator of the 
United States. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator for his observation. I am sure 
the people of California must appreciate 
the great service the Senator from Dela- 
ware is rendering every State in the 
Union. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that we have just heard 
from a Senator from the eastern coast 
of the United States [Mr. HENDRICKSON] 
and a Senator from the western coast 
of the United States [Mr. KNOWLAND], I 
should like, coming from the geographic 
center of the United States, the State of 
Kansas, to express my appreciation of 
the magnificent service the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware has 
rendered. I have received many fine let- 
ters regarding his good work, and we in 
Kansas are also proud of his record. 

Mr. MORSE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, before I turn to the subject 
matter which will comprise most of my 
remarks this afternoon, I desire to join 
with those colleagues of mine who earlier 
today expressed their commendation of 
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the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILIA S! for the great work 
he has done in the Senate in connection 
with bringing to light various forms of 
malfeasance in office on the part of 
Government officials, and in some in- 
stances unquestionably downright cor- 
ruption. In my judgment, what the 
Senator from Delaware has accom- 
plished has exhibited statesmanship of 
the highest order, and he has done it 
in a typically mild, sincere and persever- 
ing manner. 

As we all know, the Senator from Dela- 
ware is a man who possesses as one of 
his outstanding characteristics a very 
lovable modesty. In fact, I chuckled a 
bit when, as I walked off the floor a few 
moments ago, when the tributes were 
being paid to the Senator from Dela- 
ware I heard him say to a colleague as 
he listened to one of the tributes, “I am 
not dead yet, I hope.” [Laughter.] He 
is that kind of a person, Mr. President. 
Yet I agree with the sentiments ex- 
pressed this afternoon that too fre- 
quently appreciation is not expressed for 
good work at the time it is being done, 
although all of us as Members of the 
Senate are subject to much criticism and 
abuse for positions we take on various 
issues when our attitude is misunder- 
stood by a public that does not always 
have before it the same facts we have. 
So, we would be less than human if we 
did not appreciate now and then at least 
a word of encouragement and commen- 
dation. 

I am very happy this afternoon to add 
my sincere compliments to the words of 
praise which have already been spoken 
on the floor of the Senate this afternoon 
about the Senator from Delaware, and I 
wish to say to him that in my opinion 
he has made a valuable contribution to 
good government. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. 
dent. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER]. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the Senator from Kansas 
for yielding to me to make a brief state- 
ment. Before proceeding with my state- 
ment I should like to endorse the re- 
marks made by the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Cartson], the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNOwWLaND], and the 
Senator from New Jersey IMr. HEN - 
DRICKSON] with reference to our col- 
league the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Witttams]. 

I am proud of the fact that he is a 
member of the same committee on which 
I have had the pleasure of working for 
several years, namely, the Committee 
on Finance, and I am sure I speak the 
mind of every member of that committee 
when I say that we have enjoyed his 
membership on the committee and we 
endorse the fine work he has done with 
respect to certain investigations. 

Mr. President, I should now like to 
make a statement with reference to 
another subject. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Nebraska has 
the floor. 


Mr, Presi- 
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TRANSFER OF LAND FROM ROBIN- 
SON REMOUNT STATION TO THE 
CITY OF CRAWFORD, NEBR. 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I had hoped to have a minute or 
two within which to make a statement 
in connection with House bill 4686, pro- 
viding for transfer of a piece of land 
from the Robinson Remount Station to 
the city of Crawford, Nebr. I am anx- 
ious to obtain speedy action on the bill, 
but I note that it appears on the calen- 
dar prior to the bill with which we 
started today’s calendar call, and, for 
that reason, was not included in the 
agreement covering today’s proceedings. 
Since it is not included in the agree- 
ment, I shall not press for action on it 
today, but should like to request unani- 
mous consent that House bill 4686, Order 
No. 1090, be included in the next cal- 
endar call. 

One particular reason for the request 
is the fact that the bill provides for an 
item of expense in connection with the 
budget of the city of Crawford. The 
people of Crawford would like to know 
what action is to be taken so they can 
make proper provision in arranging their 
annual budget. 

The ACTING. PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am not familiar with the pro- 
posed legislation. Senators on this side 
of the aisle who are familiar with it are 
not present. Under the circumstances, 
Mr. President, I am forced to object. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection is heard. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
President, let me continue my short 
statement. : 

I am sure that when the majority 
leader returns we shall have no difficul- 
ty about arranging for the bill to be 
taken up on the next call of the calen- 
dar. Consideration of the measure was 
previously objected to by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], but I hope I 
shall be able to reach an agreement with 
him regarding amendments before the 
next calendar call so that the bill may 
be passed. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
me to the bill, and ask that it be printed 
and lie on the table. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received 
and printed, and will lie on the table, as 
requested by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have just given the reasons why, 
in my opinion, some speed will be re- 
quired in handling the matter. It is a 
very small and unimportant item so 
far as the Senate is concerned, but 
it is of great importance to the people of 
the city of Crawford, Nebr. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to say to the Senator from 
Nebraska that I am not familiar with 
the legislative proposal he has been dis- 
cussing, and it was with some reluc- 
tance that I objected. A Member of 
the Senate came to me earlier in the 
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day and pointed out that he did have 
serious objection to the proposed legis- 
lation, and in the light of his statement 
to me I felt duty bound to enter the ob- 
jection. I am sure that when the ma- 
jority leader returns he will be glad to 
discuss the matter with the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am cognizant of who made the 
statement to the acting majority leader. 
He and I talked the matter over, and I 
am sure we will get together before the 
next call of the calendar. 


REGULATION OF OPTOMETRY IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
majority leader that Senate bill 106, 
Calendar No. 732, to amend the act 
entitled An act to regulate the practice 
of optometry in the District of Colum- 
bia,” be taken up for consideration. I 
do not ask to have it called up at this 
time, but it is my information that all 
the objections to the bill have been with- 
drawn, and if that be true, then it can 
be passed without any discussion on the 
floor of the Senate. My statement will 
serve as notice to Senators that if there 
are any objections, they should present 
them to the majority leader or the 
minority leader before action is taken 
on the bill which is the unfinished 
business. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the unfinished business is the bill 
having to do with the Mutual Security 
Act, and I am sure the Senate will be 
engaged on that bill for several days. I 
understand the Senator from South 
Carolina wishes to give notice that at 
the conclusion of the consideration of 
the unfinished business, he desires to 
have the bill to which he has referred, 
considered. 


THE FISCAL POLICY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. CARLSON.. Mr. President, the 
United States is in the middle of a fiscal 
show-down. The irresistible force, 
Government spending, has met the im- 
movable body, the practical ceiling on 
tax revenues. How we act in this show- 
down will determine not only our own 
future, but the future of the entire free 
world, 

The major element in the fiscal show- 
down stems from the international situ- 
ation. Korea and subsequent events 
have posed a critical fiscal problem. We 
need to rearm rapidly. The steady de- 
terioration in international affairs as a 
result of Communist aggression makes it 
clear that the United States demobilized 
and disarmed too quickly and too thor- 
oughly after World War II. The fact 
that our reasons for disarming were on 
the side of the angels is of little help in 
the emergency situation confronting us, 

There is immediate need for a strong 
United States. We must be strong in 
Korea. We must be strong to do 
our share in support of the North At- 
lantic Pact. We must be strong to meet 
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other military commitments in the 
Western Hemisphere. This is no long- 
term need; the need is immediate. 
Therein lies the problem. For in rais- 
ing the money to meet these immediate 
military needs we must be careful not 
to damage, or perhaps destroy, the pro- 
ductive strength which we need for long- 
term national security. We cannot 
merely lash our economy to a frenzy of 
war production as if we were already in 
world war III. If we did, all our foe 
would need to do would be to watch us 
knock ourselves out with destructive fis- 
cal policies. 

The present international tension will 
probably last 10 years or more. We 
must be strong indefinitely. That en- 
tails a level of military spending which 
will deter aggression but which will not 
damage our greatest long-term weapon: 
The strength and resilience of our econ- 
omy. Recent reports on atomic-bomb 
developments demonstrate how much 
we depend on our industrial power. Not 
only a vast number of atomic bombs and 
other atomic weapons, but also the H- 
bomb, appear to be within our produc- 
tive grasp. On the other hand, experts 
say that the H-bomb cannot be pro- 
duced by Russia for some time—not be- 
cause she does not know theoretically 
how to produce it, but because she can- 
not afford to devote so much of her lim- 
ited strength to its production. Thus 
our national security is keyed directly to 
our productive strength. 

At first blush, the fiscal problem seems 
insoluble. How can we possibly pay for 
military necessities without resorting to 
ruinous taxation or equally ruinous defi- 
cit financing? i 

One basic reality in our critical 
financial situation is the practical im- 
possibility of loading new taxes on the 
already overburdened and bitterly com- 
plaining taxpayer. The President has 
asked for $5 billion in new taxes, but I 
think that Congress is accurately reflect- 
ing the temper of the people by refusing 
to raise taxes further. What is more, the 
temper of the people will be no better 
when they get through paying taxes at 
present painful rates for a full year. 
Even with no new tax rise, Federal tax 
receipts from fiscal 1952 to fiscal 1953 will 
increase by $49 for every man, woman 
and child in the country. In fiscal 1953 
the Government will collect $472 for 
every American. 

Since the start of the Korean conflict 
our Federal tax burden has increased 
one-third. In fiscal 1953 a sum ap- 
proaching $100 billion will be taken from 
the people in Federal, State and local 
taxes. Of this the Federal tax taken is 
estimated at $71 billion. The total tax 
bill will be more than 30 percent of the 
nationalincome. Many economists point 
out that when the Government takes 
more than 25 percent of the national in- 
come, inflation follows. We simply can- 
not afford more inflation; already it en- 
dangers our productive strength, as the 
steel situation shows. 

The outlook for the individual tax- 
payer is just as grim. Itis not generally 
realized that the taxpayer in the $3,500 
bracket currently is paying about $1,100 
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in taxes—direct and indirect. That is 
31 percent of his income. On the aver- 
age $4,500-a-year man, the tax rises to 
$1,500, or one-third of his income. At 
$7,500 the average taxpayer pays out 37 
percent of his income in taxes. Short of 
all-out war, we simply cannot ask the 
American taxpayer to shoulder any addi- 
tional burden. 

Nor is the solution to increase corpo- 
rate income tax rates, since this tax, in 
most cases, is passed on to the consumer, 
Moreover, at a time when we need to en- 
courage industrial expansion for defense 
purposes, we are discouraging that ex- 
pansion by excessive corporate rates. In 
1951, while the rest of the economy was 
booming, corporate profits, after taxes, 
actually declined from their 1950 level. 

If we cannot get the money for needed 
defense through taxation, where can we 
get it? There are two, and only two, 
alternatives, deficit spending or reduced 
expenditures. Superficially, deficits 
seem the easier road. We could irres- 
ponsibly let the deficits pile up, and hope 
for the best. But in this fiscal show- 
down practically everyone knows how 
dangerous such a policy would be. Al- 
ready our national debt equals the per- 
sonal income of the people, so that every 
American, in effect, owes a year’s pay. 
In the present and next fiscal years the 
President’s budget will result in the 
United States going into the hole by well 
over $20,000,000,000. By the end of fis- 
cal 1953 our national debt on this basis, 
will be pushing $275,000,000,000. Which 
means that a newborn baby will take 
one breath and automatically owe $1,722 
as its share of the Federal debt. Inter- 
est alone on the Federal debt for fiscal 
1953 will amount to $40 for every 
American. 

Furthermore, if we resort again to defi- 
cit financing, we just ask for more in- 
flation. The argument has been ad- 
vanced that we are better off today de- 
spite the heavier tax burden. The sup- 
posed cry is, We never had it so good.” 
It is true that most Americans have more 
dollars than ever before; but what kind 
of dollars are they? They will buy only 
one-half of what the dollar bought in 
1939, only 13 years ago. A single man 
who earned $2,000 in 1939 needs $4,706 
today to maintain his 1939 standard of 
living. The difference—$2,706—is what 
he has lost in taxation and dollar de- 
preciation. Similarly, a man who earned 
$5,000 in 1939 needs more than $13,000 
today merely to maintain his 1939 living 
standard. And so it goes all the way up 
the income scale. Under these circum- 
stances, can we honestly say that we are 
better off, that we are able to save for 
our future, that if we do manage to save 
our dollars they will have some value 
when we want to spend them 10 or more 
years from now? If the Government 
continues to borrow, with inflation as an 
inevitable result, we may have still more 
dollars in our pockets, but that will do 
little good if the dollar is worth 25 cents 
or less. And it can happen here. 

If we cannot balance the budget by 
loading more taxes on the people, and 
if we should shun further deficits to avoid 
more inflation, then our only alternative 
is to live within our income. That means 
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we must slash Government spending 
down to essentials. Such a program en- 
tails sacrifice by every American of many 
of the peacetime services he is used to 
getting from Government. If we under- 
stand that our entire existence as a free 
people is at stake, if we realize that there 
is no other way to meet this clear and 
present danger, we can achieve the 
needed reductions. The success or fail- 
ure of such an economy program will de- 
pend directly on the character of the 
American people and their capacity to 
recognize and face the fiscal show-down. 

However, sacrifice is no one-way street. 
In the name of defense, Government 
should practice the sacrifice that it 
preaches, should cut back on the size of 
its operations and give up some fields 
and services to which it has become ac- 
customed. 

What is needed is equal sacrifice by all 
Americans, including bureaucrats. I be- 
lieve the American people would whole- 
heartedly endorse retrenchment if they 
truly understood the situation, even if 
retrenchment involved temporary reduc- 
tions in some of the myriad services 
Americans are now getting from their 
Government. 

Can we balance the budget by cutting 
expenditures? I believe we can. Many 
individuals and organizations in and out 
of Congress have studied the proposed 
$85,000,000,000 budget and have come to 
the conclusion that there is room for 
sufficient economy to bring expenditures 
down to anticipated revenues. 

The House of Representatives itself 
has given a partial answer to where we 
can cut appropriations by reducing the 
President’s money bills from $67,000,000,- 
000 to about $61,000,000,000. 

The Senate, which has had a rather 
consistent record of upping money bills 
passed by the House, has this week re- 
versed its normal position by making 
further reductions in two House-ap- 
proved appropriation bills. 

I realize that when we vote these re- 
ductions in many instances a hardship 
will be imposed on the agencics affected. 
In fact, such action may curtail services 
that our citizens desire and are accus- 
tomed to. Here again we expect our 
Federal agencies to cooperate in a spirit 
of sacrifice. They will need the support 
of our citizens and taxpayers. 

Where an we cut? I think we should 
start by eliminating waste. The thou- 
sands of examples of waste uncovered 
by investigative committees of the Con- 
gress in the last year certainly provide 
all the evidence this body needs to get 
after the extravagance in present Fed- 
eral operations. 

Every appropriation bill most be 
combed carefully by us here and now 
to elimina e wasteful items. I feel also 
that all the money-saving recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission should 
be instituted during this session of Con- 
gress. Moreover, I suspect that the 
startling disclosures of negligence and 
graft in the Federal Government in- 
evitably hide gross inefficiency, which 
also must be rooted out. Certainly if 
we tighten up the operations of Govern- 
ment, economies of $2,000,090,000 or 
more should be possible from the elimi- 
nation of waste and extravagance alone, 
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without affecting the functions of Gov- 
ernment. 

Such economy will require vigilance 
and persistence to overcome the kind of 
difficulties pointed out in recent reports 
by our subcommittee on the utilization 
of manpower in Government. I refer 
to the Subcommittee on Federal Man- 
power Policies of the Senate Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. That 
economy can be accomplished has been 
demonstrated by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral. Without impairing the quality or 
quantity of work done by his depart- 
ment, he has steadily reduced his staff 
from about 15,000 in 1946 to some 6,500 
today. 

But in this fiscal show-down it is not 
enough merely to eliminate waste and 
inefficiently. As I have already indi- 
cated, we must also sacrifice some pro- 
grams that may be desirable in peace- 
time but that are not essential to, in 
fact which handicap, our defense econ- 
omy. I am speaking specifically of the 
peacetime frills, the subsidies and 
grants, and similar items which have no 
place in a defense budget. 

Excluding all international assistance, 
Federal aids and special services to State 
and local governments and to others 
total more than $9,000,000,000 in the pro- 
posed budget for the fiscal year 1953— 
not much under the pre-Korean level. 
In fact, some categories, such as aids to 
labor and business, are even higher than 
before Korea—fiscal year 1951. 

Incredible as it may seem at a time 
like this, some of these programs are not 
only unneeded, they are also unwanted 
by the supposed beneficiaries. Gover- 
nors of the various States frequently 
emphasize, in their annual conferences 
and individually, that they would much 
prefer less Federal aid if inster they 
were left some of the revenue sources 
taken over by the Federal Government 
in recent years. 

Federal aid to State and local govern- 
ments alone, proposed for the fiscal year 
1953, totals more than $3,000,000,000. 
In the fiscal year 1948, long before the 
defense crisis, the total for Federal aid to 
States was $1,700,000,000. In other 
words, the Federal Government proposes 
in 1953, during a critical defense emer- 
gency, to spend $1.80 for each dollar it 
spent in peaceful 1948 for Federal aid to 
States. How can we possibly justify 
this? It is significant also that a quar- 
ter of the sum proposed to be spent in 
the fiscal year 1953 is for major programs 
involving construction, at a time when 
even basic materials for defense con- 
struction are in extremely short supply. 

Here is another example. The Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation urged that 
$256,500,000 proposed in the President’s 
budget for soil conservation payments be 
reduced to $100,000,000, and the National 
Grange demanded that the entire appro- 
priation be eliminated. 

No one would contend that a soil-con- 
servation program based on sound agri- 
cultural practices is not in the interest 
of our national welfare—on the other 
hand it may be that farmers are being 
paid for farm practices that the farmers 
themselves believe they should carry. 
Certainly these two great farm organiza- 
tions should sense the pulse of our farm 
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people, and their recommendations carry 
great weight with this body. 

With a good part of the entire aid 
program out of place in a defense econ- 
omy, I believe it eminently reasonable 
that domestic aid and special service 
programs can be reduced by $3,000,000,- 
000 from the $9,400,000,000 total pro- 
posed for fiscal 1953. 

Here again will be a curtailment of 
some desirable services. The question 
is—are we concerned enough with our 
present fiscal program to make this sac- 
rifice? 

Just as all new Federal aid programs 
should be postponed, I believe that all 
new Federal civil public works programs 
must be sound and economically justified 
and new work started only on projects 
that might be classed as emergency 
projects. 

Proposed budget expenditures for civil 
public works in fiscal 1953 are nearly 
seven times what it would take (given 
late 1951 construction costs) to build: 
the Holland Tunnel, the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, tthe Pulaski Skyway, the 
George Washington Bridge, and the 
Golden Gate Bridge. 

By reducing the commencement of 
new projects to those of an emergency 
basis and curtailing construction and ex- 
pansion of existing projects, we could 
reduce expenditures here by approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000. 

Further substantial. savings, possibly 
totaling $1,500,000,000, should be made 
in foreign aid, both military and eco- 
nomic. I realize the importance of for- 
eign aid to help the free world present 
a strong and united front to the forces of 
Communist aggression. Nevertheless, 
since we are calling for sacrifices and 
belt-tightening by American citizens and 
urging our people to get along on less, in 
all justice we must do the same thing in 
the countries we are helping. In short, 
the principle of equal sacrifice for all 
Americans must be expanded, when it 
comes to our foreign-aid programs, to 
equal sacrifice for all those fighting com- 
munism. 

Moreover, it seems less than reason- 
able to provide huge sums to bolster the 
economies of foreign nations when in 
doing so we weaken the strength of our 
own economy. The best economic aid 
we can give European countries is to put 
our own economy in order and prevent 
further inflation at home. 

Finally, in this brief review of where to 
cut Government spending, I believe the 
extent of waste and poor management 
and duplication of effort recently re- 
ported in the military services is evidence 
that we can effect a saving of at least 10 
percent or $5,000,000,000 in the military 
budget, as the House has already done in 
passing the Smith amendment to the 
military appropriation bill. 

On the basis of recent revelations, no 
one can possibly doubt that there is con- 
siderable fat in our defense expenditures, 
We need badly such things as more rig- 
orous screening of procurement, stand- 
ardization and integration of inventory, 
better design of military equipment to fit 
production possibilities, better coopera- 
tion among the different services, econ- 
omy in military construction, These 
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things, so briefiy mentioned, are not in- 
consequential side issues. 

I am satisfied from what has already 
come to light in congressional investiga- 
tions of military spending that a compre- 
hensive objective study by qualified ex- 
perts would disclose billions of dollars of 
savings without any diminution of our 
military effectiveness. In short, we sim- 
ply must use our best know-how to build 
a strong and efficient military machine. 

These suggested reductions would 
bring the total budget down to approxi- 
mately the anticipated revenues in fiscal 
1953. Admittedly, in dealing with such 
estimates we cannot be precise, for no 
one knows if the existing Federal tax 
laws will produce $71,000,000,000 between 
next July 1 and June 30,1953. The Fed- 
eral income could be a notch above or a 
notch below that figure. But the es- 
sential thing is the definite attempt to 
balance the budget. 

Accepting thc premise that the present 
international tension could last a decade 
or more, the next important step to bal- 
ancing the budget in 1953 is to plan our 
Federal fiscal affairs for the following 
year, that is fiscal 1954, so as to permit 
at least some lightening of the tax bur- 
den in 1954. 

In my judgment the goal for that year 
should be to have a ceiling of all Govern- 
ment appropriations of approximately 
$60,000,000,000. I am confident that 
wise and efficient administration, espe- 
cially in our defense spending, would per- 
mit this to be a reality and this in turn 
would permit a tax cut in the neighbor- 
hood of 10 percent to be applied in the 
calendar year 1954. Most careful study 
and consideration would have to be given 
by the Congress so that such a tax re- 
duction would apply where it could make 
its greatest contribution to accelerating 
production through greater initiative, 
incentive and reward. 

Merely outlining possible cuts, how- 
ever, is only part of the problem. Con- 
gress no longer has full annual control 
over Federal expenditures. Many ex- 
penditures are embedded in the law in 
the form of authorizations and programs 
which go on from year to year without 
serious review. 

It is also extremely difficult for con- 
gressional appropriation committees to 
cut appropriations in terms of expendi- 
tures. For example, the House of Rep- 
resentatives has cut proposed appro- 
priations by $6,400,000,000. No one 
knows exactly how these cuts will be 
translated in terms of expenditures for 
fiscal 1953. 

This year, however, new machinery 
has been proposed to translate appro- 
priation cuts to the expenditure budget. 
The Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHN- 
son] and Representative COUDERT, of 
New York, have sponsored a resolution 
which would hold Federal expenditures 
to anticipated revenues of $71,000,000,- 
000 for fiscal 1953. 

This approach to the problem can be 
extremely useful because, in effect, 
passage of this measure would direct the 
executive branch to heed the intent of 
Congress to achieve a balanced budget. 

The objective of cutting the cloth of 
Federal expenditures to the pattern of 
Federal revenues is admittedly one of the 
most difficult ever faced by this Congress, 
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It may not be possible to achieve the 
whole goal at this session other than by 
an over-all limitation of expenditure for 
some part of the total because of the 
need of amending or repealing various 
existing statutes covering some of the 
programs affected by the reductions. 
But such reduction is essential to the 
continued economic health and growth 
of this Nation. 

Whatever the obstacles to resumed 
control over run-away expenditures, they 
are no excuse for failure by the Congress 
to carry out an effective program of re- 
ductions without delay. Congress itself 
will determine this year whether the ir- 
resistible force of Government spending 
crashes to a halt against the practical 
tax ceiling, or juggernauts wildly into in- 
flationary deficits. 

Congress has the direct challenge in 
this election year to get our national 
fiscal affairs in order. Never before in 
our history has there been such public 
understanding of our fiscal problems; 
never before have the American people 
made their protests about taxation and 
spending so well heard in these halls. 
Now is the time for this body to act in 
accord with this loud voice of the people. 
This is the fiscal show-down. 

Somehow, this country must produce 
more goods than we ever produced before 
to meet defense needs without stifling 
unnecessarily our expanding civilian 
economy. We must not throttle our pro- 
ductive machine with taxes. We must 
maintain the value of the dollar. We 
can do these things if we strike together 
at the biggest handicap to fiscal sol- 
vency: excessive Government spending, 
Congress knows the need for a balanced 
budget. Congress knows the will of the 
people in this matter. It is up to Con- 
gress to act now. : 


PRESIDENTIAL PREFERENCE 
PRIMARIES 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor» a statement pre- 
pared by me, together with various news- 
paper clippings, dealing with presiden- 
tial preference primaries. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and clippings were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR DOUGLAS 

I should like to take this opportunity to 
announce that the hearings on S. 2570 are 
now available at the office of the Senate 
Committee on Rules and Administration and 
also at my office. This bill would extend 
the number of presidential preference pri- 
maries we now have. It would authorize the 
Attorney General to negotiate with the sev- 
efal States in order to conduct preference 
primaries for nomination of candidates for 
President and Vice President. 

The hearings on this primary bill have 
been conducted by the able chairman of the 
Senate Rules and Administration Committee, 
the honorable senior Senator from Arizona, 
The printed copies of the hearings contain 
three very useful appendixes for those of us 
interested in immediate passage of S. 2570. 

Appendix A deals with press and magazine 
comments on presidential primaries. By 
analyzing these press and magazine com- 
ments we can see that the people demand 
they be given their natural right to select, 
as well as elect, our Presidents. 
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Appendix B has an excellent summary of 


State laws regulating the selection of dele- 
gates to the national conventions. 

Appendix C contains the telegraphed re- 
plies of 40 of the 48 governors to the com- 
mittee’s inquiry as to how the governors felt 
about S. 2570. From these replies we can see 
that the governors of at least two States, 
Missouri and Wyoming, indicate that if 
S. 2570 is passed there is a good chance of 
still having preference primaries in their 
States in 1952. Also one gets the impres- 
sion that if some of the governors are soon 
faced with the fact that Congress has author- 
ized the Attorney General to conduct pref- 
erence primaries they would at once coop- 
erate in an effort to get preference primaries 
for their States in 1952. This news is en- 
couraging. It bears out the fact that S. 2570 
may still give more people the chance to 
express their preference for presidential can- 
didates in 1952. 

The people have a deep craving to get 
their say in the nomination of their party's 
standard-bearer. The record number of 
write-in votes in Tuesday's Massachusetts 
primary, as well as the enormous write-ins 
in Nebraska, Minnesota, and elsewhere all 
drive home this point. We, in Congress also 
know that the people have this deep craving 
from the mail we have been getting. If 
we have been watching the newspapers we 
can see that the people are on the march 
to get primaries. I have here some letters 
to the editors and other clippings from news- 
papers throughout the country which I will 
insert in the Rrecorp to show that the people 
will not have the party bosses dictate to 
them who the presidential candidates will 
be. In our great democracy it is the people 
not the party bosses, who are supposed to 
determine who will ride the donkey and the 
elephant in the coming campaign. With 
these facts in mind I urge that the Senate 
Rules and Administration Committee finish 
the fine job they are doing on S. 2570 by 
quickly reporting favorably on it. 


[From the Atlanta Constitution of April 16, 
1952] 
PEOPLE SHOULD NOMINATE THE CANDIDATES 

INSTEAD OF POLITICIANS IN Back Rooms 

CHAMBLEE.—It has been proposed in Con- 
gress that the people nominate the candi- 
dates for President and Vice President from 
each party by means of a presidential pri- 
mary. This is known as the Douglas-Bennett 
bill, having been proposed by Senator PAUL 
Doucras, Democrat, Illinois, and Congress- 
man CHARLES BENNETT, Democrat, Florida. 

I believe that it is more democratic to 
let all the voters have a chance to name 
their candidates than to have a few political 
bosses in the smoke-filled back room de- 
cide who will represent the part. Of what 
use is a vote if it must be cast for someone 
not desired by any but the back-room poli- 
ticians. 

This bill authorizes the Attorney General 
to negotiate with Georgia as well as with the 
rest of the 48 States for the establishment of 
presidential preference primaries. The Fed- 
eral Government will contribute 20 cents 
per voter to help defray the cost of holding 
the primaries. 

The people of Georgia have a right to de- 
termine who will be our next President as 
well as the people of other States. 

P. M. BREITENBUCHER, 


[From the Cincinnati Enquirer of April 17, 
1952] 
PRIMARIES CALLED FAULTY Tool OF D>™0- 
CRATIC PROCESS 
(By William H. Hessler) 

As they are operating in 1952, the presi- 
dential preference primaries are an ineffec- 
tual tool of popular Government, a tricky de- 
vice for the presidential aspirant, and a 
misleading guide to the sentiments of the 
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American people. Undoubtedly it is better 
to have them, even in their distorted form 
and on a limited scale, than to depend en- 
tirely on the old party convention system 
with its known abuses. But there is lots 
of room for both the extension and improve- 
ment of the presidential primary system. 

All but 2 of the 48 States have direct pri- 
mary elections for nomination of some public 
Officials. But only 14 States have what can 
be classed as a presidential preference pri- 
mary—one at which voters of each party can 
express a preference as to whom they would 
like nominated by their parties. So just a 
little over one-third of the delegates at the 
Republican or Democratic national conven- 
tion come from States in which the voters 
have given some formal guidance as to their 
preference. 

These preference primaries are scattered 
from Massachusetts to California and from 
Minnesota to Florida. They are strung out 
from early March to early June, so almost 
every Tuesday in that 3-month period has 
at least one contest to intrigue an election- 
conscious public. 

The ground rules vary considerably. Some 
States, like Ohio, have closed primaries, in 
which voters must be prepared to establish 
their party affiliation. Others, like Wiscon- 
sin, have open primaries. 

The Ohio system deprives independent 
voters of a role in the nominating process. 
The Wisconsin system opens the way to cer- 
tain abuses—Democrats voting in Republi- 
can primaries with mischievous intent, and 
vice versa. Most States require the tacit or 
explicit consent of a candidate for the listing 
of his name on the primary ballot. A few, 
however, like Oregon, make no such stipula- 
tion. 

There are several things seriously wrong 
with this primary system. One is the scanty 
coverage. For example Florida is the only 
Southern State with a regular preference 
primary, and it has one only for the Demo- 
cratic Party. New York, the biggest and 
most influential State of all, has a primary 
to choose convention delegates, but not one 
that enables voters to indicate a preference 
as to candidates. Most of the country prob- 
ably watches the primaries with some inter- 
est. But only a modest minority of voters 
in a modest minority of the States actually 
have a part in the preferential operation. 

Another bad feature of the picture is the 
fact that so few of the real contenders are 
entered in the typical primary. As a con- 
sequence, most primary voters have an un- 
realistic choice, although in some States they 
have the privilege of writing in names. All 
this makes it extraordinarily difficult to com- 
pare the results in various States. 

This defect of the presidential primaries 
is egregious this year, for two reasons. On 
the Republican side, one of the leading 
figures, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, is not 
entered widely, because of his military 
status. On the Democratic side, Mr. Tru- 
man delayed a decision long enough to keep 
almost all aspirants out, and then bowed 
out himself, leaving the field to Senator 
Estes Kefauver as a windfall. 

Consequently, there are almost no States 
among the 14 with primaries in which the 
voters of either party really have a clear- 
cut opportunity to choose among the men 
who are commonly regarded as tne serious 
possibilities. 

This year more than ever, the primary 
scene is confused by two unfortunate phe- 
nomena—the write-in and the stand-in. 
In some States, notably Minnesota, the Re- 
publican voters were so unhappy at what 
they read on the bill of fare that they wrote 
in Eisenhower to the tune of 106,000 votes. 
This gave his campaign a lift, but it also 
set he standard for write-ins so high that 
now a modest scattering of write-ins else- 
where, in a normal pattern, is regarded as 
virtual defeat. Thus the primary becomes 
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a device for defeating a man who is not 
on the ballot at all. In Nebraska, two- 
thirds of the voters wrote in names, reject- 
ing the entries printed on the ballot. 

The stand-in is equally confusing. A 
nobody enters the race, announces he is 
really running for General MacArthur. This 
is unfair to MacArthur, to the other candi- 
dates and to the voters. The stand-in de- 
vice thrusts another complication into a pri- 
mary system which already defied intelli- 
gent analysis. 

One can make a case for going back to 
the old State convention system, in the in- 
terest of a stronger party structure. But 
this invites a good many abuses, for it makes 
the nominating process almost wholly one 
of collective bargaining, out of sight, by 
party bosses. The best hope, it would seem, 
is to extend and improve the preference 
primary. 

Senator PauL DoverAs, of Illinois, has a 
proposal before Congress to give the prefer- 
ence primary a shot in the arm. He would 
authorize the Attorney General to negotiate 
with the States for a uniform system of 
primaries, and to compensate the States 
which adopt the uniform system at 20 cents 
a vote—about $250,000 in the case of Ohio. 

Under his plan, States now haying prima- 
ries would have a financial incentive to join 
in a uniform pattern; and States now hav- 
ing some direct primaries but not presiden- 
tial preference primaries would be encour- 
aged to join in, so as to get their elections 
paid for from Washington. 

The Douglas bill does not insure that 
the preference primary would spread and be- 
come a reliable instrument of public opin- 
ion. But at least it would work in that 
direction. 


[From the Washington Daily News of April 
8, 1952] 


He Wants More SAY In Our PRIMARIES 


I think that the method of nominating 
presidential candidates by the major polit- 
ical parties should be changed in such a 
way as to give the average person a better 
chance to have his say. 

I believe tn direct primaries, direct nom- 
inations and direct elections by the people. 
The Electoral College and all such ancient 
trimmings should be discarded. 

WALTER FELDER, 


[From the Washington Post of April 8, 1952] 
VOTERS’ PREFERENCE 

About a third of the presidential prefer- 
ence primaries for this year are over. The 
presidential candidates and their supporters 
are already claiming that they hear the 
voice of the people speaking in their favor. 

Neither a fraction of nor all of the 12 
States which now hold presidential prefer- 
ence primaries can give any presidential 
candidate a clear-cut mandate for his party's 
nomination. The voice of the people can 
be heard clearly only when the presidential 
preference primary is extended to the rest 
of the 48 States. From the accounts in 
the Washington Post I understand a vital 
step toward such an extension before the 
1952 national convention is taken in the 
presidential preference primary bill proposed 
by Senator PAUL Dovctas, Democrat, of Hli- 
nois, and Representative CHARLES BENNETT, 
Democrat, of Florida. 

Actually only the supporters of the Doug- 
las-Bennett presidential preference primary 
bill can rightfully claim that they heard 
the voice of the people in Wisconsin, New 
Hampshire, Minnesota, and Nebraska. 

The primaries held so far demonstrate 
that wherever voters have an opportunity to 
express their preference for presidential can- 
didates they are now making special efforts 
to register their opinions. 

In Wisconsin five times as many people 
voted in this years’ presidential preference 
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primary as voted in either the 1944 or 1948 
primaries. New Hampshire held its first 
preference primary in history this year. 

When the people of New Hampshire knew 
they had a chance to express their prefer- 
ence they really turned out at the polls. 
The total vote cast in the 1948 New Hamp- 
shire primary, when there was no prefer- 
ence vote, was 77,065. In 1952, when an 
opportunity was given to the voters to ex- 
press a preference, the total was 136,536— 
an increase of over 76 percent. 

In Minnesota and Nebraska not only was 
the total vote astounding, but also the 
number of write-in votes. Minnesota’s 175,- 
000 write-in votes, out of a total of 425,000 
votes cast, showed that 41 percent of the 
voters were so interested in expressing their 
preference that they went to the polls—de- 
spite snow and sleet—and wrote in the 
names of candidates not even listed on the 
ballot. 

In Nebraska, tne figures are even more 
impressive. Of the 276,000 voters who went 
to the polls 132,000—or two-thirds of those 
who voted—wrote in the names of candi- 
dates other than those on the ballot. 

These presidential preference primaries 
demonstrate that the voice of the people 
calls for immediate action on the Douglas- 
Bennett primary bill by Congress. The peo- 
ple want to exercise their right to select, 
as well as elect, Presidents. They are tired 
of having party bosses do the selecting for 
them, 


CHARLES DOCTER. 
WASHINGTON. 


[From the Louisville Courier-Journal of 
April 13, 1952] 


PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARY BILL 


I am quite enthusiastic over the proposed 
presidential preferential primary bill before 
Congress. Kentuckians have just as much 
desire to vote in presidential preferential 
primaries as the people of New Hampshire, 
Nebraska, Wisconsin, and other States. 
Party members—not a small group of party 
leaders—should choose the two candidates 
who will vie for the office of President. 

Senator PauL Dovoras, of Illinois, and 
Representative CHARLES BENNETT, of Florida, 
have introduced a bill which would enable 
Kentuckians to vote in a preference pri- 
mary this spring. It is not to be confused 
with the proposed constitutional amendment 
introduced by Senator SMATHERS which could 
not possibly go into effect before the party 
conventions. The Douglas-Bennett primary 
bill would authorize the Attorney General of 
the United States to enter into agreements 
with Kentucky, as well as the rest of the 48 
States, to conduct presidential preferential 
primaries, The States would get 20 cents 
per voter from the Federal Government to 
help defray the cost of conducting these 
primaries. 

The chances for the passage of the bill 
in time to affect the 1952 national conven- 
tions are excellent. Congress has held hear- 
ings on this bill. A strong bipartisan group 
in both Houses is urging its passage. The 
Gallup poll shows that two-thirds of the 
people throughout the land feel that the 
people do not play a big enough role in the 
selection of presidential candidates. 

The number of write-in votes in Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, and Illinois show that the 
people are anxious for every chance they 
can get to say who should be their party's 
standard bearer. It is a healthy sign to see 
such interest and Congress should adopt this 
device which will make possible and encour- 
age greater popular participation by the peo- 
ple of the States in the process of govern- 
ment. I am confident that if eur Members 
of Congress know we are for the Douglas- 
Bennett primary bill they, too, will be for it. 

WILLIAN E. Bricos, 

LOUISVILLE. 
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[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of April 
22, 1952] 
EXTEND DEMOCRACY 
EDITOR, THE PostT-GAZETTE: 

Senator PauL DoucLas has introduced a 
bill which should interest the American peo- 

le because it will enhance their democratic 
opportunities by permitting them an influ- 
ential choice of nominees for the Presi- 
dency. His bill is designed to encourage the 
extension of preferential primaries to all 
States so that all voters will have a chance 
to express their desires in nominating the 
presidential candidate of their party. 

If passed, this bill, S. 2570, would be a 
forward step in our march toward a more 
perfect democracy. It would be one more 
step in the number of successive improve- 
ments and the reaching of higher levels of 
governmental responsibility by the people. 
Rather than merely letting the people choose 
between two final alternatives, this bill 
would provide a means by which they would 
have a direct voice in selection of the two 
final alternatives. Under the present system 
the people elect, but they do not select. 
Passage of this bill would not destroy the 
power of the party leaders, but it would 
modify their control. 

In the present presidential nominations 
process the people are shunted to the side 
and the politicians rest securely in the sad- 
die. Only one-fourth of the States provide 
for the electorate to express itself on presi- 
dential candidates. Pennsylvania is one of 
these States. But its elected delegates, even 
when added to those of the other 11 primary 
States, comprise a small minority in the 
party conventions and permit the profes- 
sional party leaders to make the decision 
as to who shall be the party standard bearer 
in what amounts to a vacuum so far as pub- 
lic opinion is concerned. 

Senator Dovctas’ bill attempts to shove 
nothing down the throat of any State. 
Rather, on their own initiative the States 
would work out the details of providing such 
primaries with the Attorney General. 

Passage of this bill could extend the pri- 
mary system this year. In so doing it could 
affect the selection of nominees at the July 
conventions by making popular opinion a 
determining factor in both parties“ nomi- 
nations. Let us make the most of it by 
supporting this measure through letters to 
the Senate Rules Committee and the House 
Committee on Administration. 

Dax TITUS. 

BRADFORD, Pa. 


— 


[From the Washington Post of April 13, 
1952] 


CHOOSING A PRESIDENT 


I was very much interested in a letter 
that appeared in the Washington Post April 
8 discussing presidential primaries and a 
recent bill introduced by Senator DOUGLAS 
and Representative BENNETT. 

As a legal resident of Oregon, where we 
have had presidential primaries for some 
time, I had never thought much about the 
fact that the majority of America’s voters 
have no way of actually expressing their ap- 
proval or disapproval of a presidential 
candidate. 

It is unfortunate that when a voter enters 
the voting booth his choice for the leader 
of cur Nation has already been made for him 
by a clique of politicians who gather once 
every 4 years in some smoke-filled conven- 
tion hall. 

I am very glad to hear that Congress is 
at last thinking about removing nomina- 
tions from the control of a few politicians. 
If the Douglas and Bennett bill now being 
considered is passed, it would, as I under- 
stand, make it possible for every State to set 
up presidential primaries as in my own State 
of Oregon. 
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I sincerely hope that this bill receives fair 
treatment. I believe this is the first step in 
giving the American people the chance actu- 
ally to choose their President and to broaden 
our democratic system. 

Don SCARBOROUGH, 

WASHINGTON. 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 
April 25, 1952] 
KEFAUVER CALLS FOR VIRGINIA PRESIDENTIAL 
PRIMARY 

RICHMOND, VA., April 26.—Senator KE- 
FAUvER wishes there were a presidential pri- 
mary in Virginia he could enter. 

The Tennessee aspirant for the Democratic 
presidential nomination, in Richmond 
yesterday after his plane was grounded over- 
night because of engine trouble, told re- 
porters candidates for the nomination 
should enter all the primaries available so 
that the voters may express their own pref- 
erence, 

Virginia’s delegation to the Democratic 
National Convention will be chosen by con- 
vention. „ 


RETIREMENT OF LT. GEN. RAYMOND 
STALLINGS McLAIN 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, one 
of the highest ranking civilian soldiers 
in our Goverment’s history has retired. 
I speak of Oklahoma’s hero, Lt. Gen. 
Raymond Stallings McLain, who is to- 
day en route back to Oklahoma after 
serving his country long and well. 

He became the Comptroller General of 
the Army, after heroic service in World 
War II as a corps commander. 

He entered the Army as a private, and 
for many years was active in his efforts 
to strengthen Oklahoma’s National 
Guard. At the outbreak of World War 
II he was in command of the field ar- 
tillery. His ability, his military knowl- 
edge, and his bravery led to promotion 
on the battlefield, and he received the 
highest rank ever awarded to a civilian 
soldier. He was the favorite not only of 
the officers, but of the men as well. His 
great contribution to the Nation’s se- 
curity and safety throughout the years 
will long be remembered and will make 
him one of the greatest Oklahomans in 
his country’s service. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD, as 
a part of my remarks, a story of his mili- 
tary service, as written by a reporter 
for the Oklahoma City Times, Mr. Roy 
P. Stewart, who had the privilege of 
serving under him during World War II 
and through the reserve period there- 
after. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

McLaIn: COMPOSITE OF PATRIOTS—CITIZEN- 
Sorben To Come Home WITH MANY 
Honors 

(By Roy P. Stewart) 

WASHINGTON, April 23.—Next Wednesday 
at Tort McNair, the last ruffles from drums 
and snapping of heads in precision at “Eyes 
right.” in a retirement parade, will end the 
active military career of Lt. Gen, Raymond 


Stallings McLain. 

And the Nation’s outstanding citizen sol- 
dier will step back into civilian ranks from 
which he came, with more honors than have 
ever been heaped upon a nonprofessional 
soldier. 

For General McLain represents the master 
composite of all patriots from Concord to 
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Taejon, who in time of peace prepared for 
war, whose qualities of leadership were found 
when plumes were underfoot and lead was 


fiying. 
A LOT OF FIRSTS, TOO 


McLain was the first national guard officer 
nominated for permanent brigadier general 
in the regular army; first guardsman to be 
permanent major general on the regular list; 
at 62, after the first battlefield promotion to 
three stars for a civilian soldier, he is the 
third ranking lieutenant general in the army. 

He was the first, and still only guardsman 
to command a corps in the United States 
Army; first member of a civilian component, 
since Sickles had a corps briefly in Federal 
forces before Gettysburg, to command a 
corps; General McLain commanded more 
troops in the Ruhr Valley than Lee or Meade 
in their respective armies in the War Between 
the States. 

On August 1, 1949, General McLain be- 
came comptroller general of the Army. In 
the Army organization lists of red for plans, 
white for administration, and blue for man- 
agement, he shares rank with other depu- 
ties reporting directly to the Chief of Staff 
and Secretary of the Army. His is the blue 
division. 

When Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, was discussing 
with friends on Capitol Hill the proposed 
post of comptroller of the Army, a num- 
ber of prominent civilians were mentioned, 
in line with talks that it could be a civilian 
job like the Secretary's. 


BRADLEY CLINCHES IT 


“Gentleman,” Bradley said, we've got a 
three-star general who knows more about 
banking than most bankers. He is a civil- 
ian, but he is also one of the best soldiers 
you ever saw. Why not let him be comp- 
troller?” 

During recent appropriations hearings be- 
fore an Armed Services Committee, McLain 
appeared armed with maps, charts, and 
other documentary evidence. He unrolled 
the material, placed it on easels, used a 
pointer to explain everything shown, an- 
swered questions briefly and factually, and 
go this expression from a committee mem- 

r: 


That's the first three-star general we've 
had testify here who could unroll his own 
maps, let alone explain them.” 

In 1940, at Fort Sill, in the winter follow- 
ing first call of the Forty-fifth Infantry Di- 
vision into Federal service, with General Mc- 
Lain in command of the old Seventieth Field 
Artillery Brigade of the then square-type 
Army division, his tent light burned late 
every night. 


HE KEEPS AHEAD OF BOYS 


Stopping by his tent one midnight, we 
asked, “Why don’t you go to bed? You 
chase around all day and sit up all night 
with texts and papers. Why don’t you get 
some sleep?” 

“Tve got some intelligent officers in this 
brigade, a lot of fine young, bright boys,” 
General McLain answered. “I’ve got to stay 
ahead of them. Preparation and conduct 
of fire is no simple subject.” 

When the big Third Army maneuvers 
Jumped off in Louisiana in 1941, the Forty- 
fifth Division was on a restraining line at 3 
a. m. on a Sunday near a cemetery south of 
Mansfield. The enemy army was about the 
same distance farther south, with a promi- 
nent pine-covered hogback, known as Peason 
ridge, about equidistant from the two ma- 
neuver forces. 

General McLain, in addition to command- 
ing the Forty-fifth Division artillery that 
day, was in command of an infantry brigade 
composed of two regiments. He wanted to 
occupy Peason ridge because it dominated 
the area. Infantry had to be shuttled, walk- 
ing and riding alternately, because there 
Was not enough transport to move them, 
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DIVISION NEVER STOPS 


Soon after noon of that dusty, whirlwind 
day, with McLain dashing miles back and 
forth in a small car, spotting companies, bat- 
talions, batteries, and regiments, advance 
troops of his supported brigade were 4 miles 
beyond the ridge and Forty-fifth artillery 
was emplaced on the south side of the dom- 
inating ridge. The division never stopped 
rolling. 

Two weeks later, near Pitkin, the First 
Cavalry Division, then commanded by Maj. 
Gen. Innis P. Swift, was bottled up in a 
wooded area where it took cover when caught 
out in front of the enemy for whom it was 
the protecting screen. The First then was 
half horse, half mechanized. Maj. Gen. 
George Patton’s Second Armored Division 
had scouting parties in that area and failed 
to find the First. When General McLain 
found them, he threw infantry and artillery 
around a 4-mile square area, bottled the First 
and later that day Lt. Gen. Walter Krueger, 
commanding the Third Army, called the 
‘maneuvers off. 

In Sicily in 1943, General MeLain's Forty- 
fifth Division Artillery got ahead of the in- 
fantry it was supporting, later did the same 
thing once in Italy near Cassino. General 
McLain personally led the assault on Vit- 
toria, Sicily, taking it in 1 day. He led the 
Forty-fifth elements to capture of their first 
three Sicilian objectives when he could have 
been somewhat farther back at his artillery 
command post. At least that’s what Gen- 
eral Patton, then Army commander, said 
when he hung the Distinguished Service 
Cross ribbon on General McLain. 


M’LAIN FITS IN FINE 


Those things were the beginning of a still 
far greater career and acceptance by regular 
officers who commanded corps and armies of 
the liberation force. They are intended to 
show a little of the pattern through which 
can be seen the transition of a civilian sol- 
dier, properly prepared, into a hard hitting 
professional. 

This is the man who was a buck private 
in the First Oklahoma Infantry in 1912 on 
the Mexican border; the man who com- 
manded a machine gun company in France 
in World War I; the man who went into the 
fledgling Forty-fifth Division of the National 
Guard on its organization in 1924, after pas- 
sage of the National Defense Act; who studied 
at home at night, attended the artillery 
school, the command and general staff 
school; who spent his summer vacation from 
1920 through 1941 in field camps and on 
maneuvers; who had a week off during the 
bitter fighting at Anzio and 2 days before the 
Rhine crossing. 

Learning to be a soldier and artillery 
leader was just half of General MeLain's busy 
life through those years. Starting as a clerk 
in an abstract and later a trust company, 
he went through successive offices until the 
firm which resulted from three mergers be- 
came one of Oklahoma’s largest trust com- 
panies, the American-First Trust, with Mc- 
Lain as president. 

Not bad for a man who was farm-born on 
the fringe of the Kentucky blue grass coun- 
try, a man who did not have much formal 
academic training, yet became one of the 
most educated and cultured men of his time 
by his own efforts. 


SOLDIER PATTERN Is CUT 


All that, of course, is background. It 
shaped the die from which the later, profes- 
sional soldier pattern was cut. It was that 
same personal drive and utter disregard for 
personal safety that made driving a jeep for 
the general in Italy an adventurous assign- 
ment, with short odds on the actuarial side. 

Like after Salerno, in Italy, when the Ger- 
mans cut off most of the Forty-fifth’s One 
Hundred and Seventy-ninth Infantry Regi- 
ment north of Persano. With three others, 
General McLain got through the enemy to 
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the regiment, reorganized its defenses, re- 
stored its communications and hit the enemy 


At Anzio, the Forty-fifth Artillery made 
such a name for itself that some captured 
German generals asked as a favor: Please, 
will you let us see your automatic artillery— 
we have not heard such a thing was per- 
fected.” There the artillery seemed too 
often to be standing in salt water. The 
breakout came and the road to Rome was 
opened. General Kesselring, the German 
commander, who should have known, called 
that “The epic of heroism in American arms.” 


A MASTERFUL JOB WITH THE NINETIETH 


McLain was pulled out in April 1944 to 
Britain to take part in the Normandy in- 
vasion, as commander of Thirtieth Division 
Artillery. Landing June 10, the Thirtieth 
was in heavy fighting north and northwest 
of St. Lo. Then the adopted Oklahoman 
was put in command of the Ninetieth In- 
fantry Division, then in such battered state 
after bitter fighting on the Cherbourg pen- 
insula there was some talk among members 
of the corps staff of breaking the Ninetieth 
up and distributing its men among other 
outfits. 

In 22 days, under General MeLain's lead- 
ership, his shift to other assignment of 16 
Officers, his constant appearances with men 
in advanced foxholes, the. near broken 
Ninetieth again was a fighting unit. It 
fought two major tactical missions and won 
them. Switched from First Army to Pat- 
ton's Third, the revived, respirited Ninetieth 
was spearhead of Patton's drive across France, 
fighting its battles at St. Hilaire, Mayenne, 
LeMans, Alencon and then helped close the 
Falaise pocket at Chambois. 

General Patton, for the second time count- 
ing General McLain among his commanders, 
wrote in his official recommendations for 
another decoration for the Ninetieth com- 
mander: “Complete comprehension of situa- 
tions—brilliant preception of enemy weak- 
nesses—sound planning—indefatigable en- 
ergy—indomitable leadership—inspired the 
division to outstanding feats of pursuit and 
attack.” 

Then as the Ninetieth tarried before Metz, 
on a Sunday, General McLain started to 
make a reconnaisance to find a location for 
some hurried training on assault of a fixed, 
prepared, well defended position, like he 
knew Metz to be, just 15 miles from where 
his machine guns chattered in World War I. 
Then he got a phone call—the corps com- 
mander, Lt. Gen. “Johnny” Walker, wanted 
to see him. 

General McLain went to corps headquar- 
ters. “General Van Fleet is coming up to- 
morrow to relieve you as CG of the Nine- 
tieth,” he was told, then after a pause which 
got a bit long, “your're gonna get a corps.” 


NO TICKET—A CORPS 


“Yeah,” General McLain answered, “I'm 
going to get a ticket home.” 

But he got the corps the next day at noon, 
the Nineteenth, then in First Army and en- 
gaged in final stages of reducing the Aachen 
pocket. It went on then to the Roer River, 
one of the war's hardest fought campaigns, 
and as the Nazi break-through at Bastogne 
buckled the allied line, the Nineteenth Corps 
held the left hinge of the German line in the 
Hurtgen Forest. 2 

Shifted to the south flank of Ninth Army, 
MeLain's corps forced a crossing of the Roer, 
captured the fortress of Julich, started for 
the Rhine and captured the industrial area 
around Miinchen and Diisseldorf. His corps 
was first to reach and cross the Elbe and was 
well on the way to Berlin when it was 
stopped, ordered to pull back, so the Rus- 
sians could catch up from the east. 

After hostilities stopped the Nineteenth 
Corps moved around ort where Gen- 
eral McLain helped set up military govern- 
ment for three German states, He later re- 
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turned to the States and after hospitaliza- 
tion went to Oklahoma on assignment to 
help reorganize the Forty-fifth Division in 
1946—first postwar division to be reorgan- 
ized, first again to be called out after Korea 
and even now returning from the Korean 
front in a phaseout program. 


A CIVILIAN AGAIN SOON 


Back in Washington, General McLain was 
a liaison officer between the War Depart- 
ment, the President’s Advisory Commission 
on Universal Military Training, helped write 
the Gray report, and worked with Reserve 
component matters. 

In December 1947 he was appointed chief 
of information of the Army and in 1949 
comptroller general. He also now is a mem- 
ber of the National Advisory Committee on 
UMT. 

April 30, since he passed his sixty-second 
birthday anniversary during the month, he 
will retire after 15 years’ active duty and 
military service since 1912. 


THE MISSOURI RIVER FLOODS 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, once 
again the waters racing down the upper 
Missouri River in the worst flood this 
area has ever experienced have brought 
the water problems of the Missouri Basin 
into the limelight. Distress and de- 
struction vie for headlines with the lat- 
est odds in the presidential sweepstakes, 
and too often, I fear, come off a poor 
second insofar as general public interest 
is concerned. 

Floods, of course, are no respecters of 
political affiliation; and the sharp an- 
tagonism over the water issues in the 
valley are largely jurisdictional, geo- 
graphical, and procedural, rather than 
political. At this time, Mr. President, 
I do not intend to go into a lengthy or 
technical discussion of flood control. 
I should like, however, to outline briefly 
where we stand at the moment, and, if 
I can, to clarify several points of con- 
fusion. 

In the first place, this is a very old 
problem. Ever since the time of the 
Louisiana Purchase in 1803, man has 
been subject to the vagaries of the 
“Mighty Mo.” Settlers in the vast 
Missouri Basin, which comprises a vast 
area of nearly one-sixth of our Nation, 
have periodically fought a losing battle 
to protect rich farm lands, plains, and 
communities against the natural haz- 
ards of floods and drought. The worst 
flood in the basin of which we have 
records occurred in 1844; but, signifi- 
cantly, it was not until 100 years later, 
namely, in 1944, that Congress author- 
ized the compromise Pick-Sloan plan, in 
a belated effort to do something about 
the repeated losses in lives, crops, live- 
stock, and residential and industrial 
property all along the river. 

The plan authorized by the Congress 
provides for approximately five and one- 
half billion dollars to be spent over a 
period of 25 years, primarily by the Army 
engineers and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, for the construction of three major 
multiple-purpose reservoirs on the main 
stem of the Missouri—those at Garrison, 
N. Dak., and Oahe and Fort Randall, S. 
Dak.—24 secondary reservoirs, and 78 
lesser reservoirs, most of them on the 
western tributaries. In addition, arti- 


fical levees, the so-called agricultural 
levees, were authorized to be constructed 
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at close intervals all along the river be- 
tween Sioux City and the mouth, in order 
to protect some 1,800,000 acres of fertile 
farm land. The plan also provided for 
considerable irrigation, as well as for a 
large capacity of hydroelectric power. 

The enactment of the Pick-Sloan 
plan meant that planning and construc- 
tion could get under way on numerous 
dams and reservoirs. However, con- 
struction had not proceeded far enough 
to prevent the devastating floods of last 
summer, which were caused primarily 
by excessive rainfall in the area of the 
Kansas River, or to prevent the present 
terrible flood, resulting from melting 
snow in the upper Missouri. The proj- 
ects which are completed, however, un- 
doubtedly helped. There is no question 
that, bad as last year’s flood was, the 
Kanapolis Reservoir, in Kansas, which 
is completed and in operation, was an 
important factor in holding back great 
quantities of water which otherwise 
would have poured into the Missouri 
from the Kansas River. Similarly, the 
completed Fort Peck Dam, in Montana, 
with a capacity of 19,400,000 acre-feet, 
controlled the waters in the present flood 
as far down as the mouth of the Yellow- 
stone River. Fort Randall Dam, in South 
Dakota, with a capacity of over 6,000,000 
acre-feet, of which 2,500,000 are reserved 
for flood control, is almost complete. 
Closure is expected to be made in July, 
but unfortunately it affords no protection 
now. 

To date, some $1,400,000,000 have al- 
ready been invested in flood control 
under the Pick-Sloan plan. In addition 
to the two projects completed and the 
one almost complete, the Army -engi- 
neers have three additional holding res- 
ervoirs under construction, namely, 
those at Garrison, N. Dak.; Oahe, S. 
Dak.; and Gavins Point, Nebr. The 
Tuttle Creek Reservoir, in Kansas, is 
ready for construction funds. The Rec- 
lamation Bureau has in operation 11 
dams on tributaries to the Missouri, and 
4 additional ones are under construc- 
tion. 

The Pick-Sloan plan itself is highly 
controversial, and is admittedly a com- 
promise proposal. It evolved from the 
fact that so many diverse interests—the 
various governmental agencies con- 
cerned with water problems, the pro- 
ponents of various methods of meeting 
the issue, the executives of the several 
States concerned, and the residents of 
the valley themselves—had failed to 
find any meeting of the minds on the 
best method of solving a highly complex 
and highly technical problem. 

As the task force of the Hoover Com- 
mission, in its report on Natural Re- 
sources, pointed out, however: 

The authorized Pick-Sloan plan is essen- 
tially a hydraulic engineering approach to 
solution of the Missouri problems, designed 
to contribute whatever water control on 
streams can accomplish. Upstream water- 
shed control, water and soil conservation on 
farms and ranches, general review of land 
use, development of mineral and other raw 
material sources, and social and economic 
measures for diversification and stabiliza- 
tion of means of livelihood are included only 
to a limited extent. Although directed 
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toward a cooperative approach, there is no 
means provided for an integrated dynamic 
view of the region as a whole. 


As might be expected, Mr. President, 
the enactment of the Pick-Sloan plan 
did not put an end to the controversy 
over ways and means. If anything, it 
intensified it. 

Despite its adoption and the extensive 
work which already has been done under 
it, there still exists a sharp, bitter, and 
emotional difference of opinion among 
the so-called experts and among the 
people in the valley and the Federal 
agencies concerned, as to the best meth- 
ods for meeting properly and effectively 
the water resources needs of the area. 

For a long time I have been deeply 
concerned and disturbed over this prob- 
lem. Not only are recurrent floods dis- 
astrous to the Missouri Valley, but the 
resulting dislocations affect the economy 
of the entire country, while at the same 
time they dissipate our natural re- 
sources and the wealth of the Nation. 
At the time of a flood, of course, the 
major emphasis has, of necessity, been 
on emergency relief and rehabilitation 
measures. I have expressed more than 
once, on behalf of the flood-stricken 
people in last year’s disaster, our tre- 
mendous gratitude to the Congress for 
its immediate and generous action in 
appropriating a $25,000,000 emergency 
relief fund. The Congress, in ready re- 
sponse to the present calamity, again 
has made available the same amount. 
I was also deeply grateful for the 
prompt congressional approval last year 
of my bill to provide temporary housing 
for families made homeless by the flood 
and to permit FHA-guaranteed loans of 
100 percent, so that families whose 
homes and property were destroyed by 
the disaster could undertake the build- 
ing of new homes. 

Later, when I testified before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee in be- 
half of various projects throughout Mis- 
souri, I was profoundly impressed by the 
sincere concern of the members of that 
committee over the problems which con- 
front us in the valley. 

Shortly thereafter, I introduced, and 
again appeared before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee to urge approval 
of, the Flood Claims Act of 1951, a meas- 
ure designed to help in rehabilitating 
the area by providing partial indemnity 
for property losses and damage to farms, 
homes, and small businesses, resulting 
from the floods. On August 20, the 
President sent to the Congress a message 
calling for such an indemnity program, 
as well as for flood insurance and dis- 
A joint resolution incor- 
porating these recommendations was 
promptly introduced in the House. The 
lengthy paralysis of such a large and 
highly productive area of our country 
constituted a serious threat not only to 
the economy of the valley but to our 
efforts as a Nation in building for de- 
fense. Because I felt so strongly that 
the Federal Government should recog- 
nize and accept its responsibility to help 
meet the staggering impact of the flood 
losses, I was greatly disappointed that 
Congress failed to provide an indemnity 
program. It did, however, provide sub- 
stantial assistance to farmers and busi- 
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nesses, largely through emergency res- 
toration and disaster loan programs. 

Obviously any emergency relief or re- 
habilitation programs which have al- 
ready been or may be enacted are merely 
stop-gap measures and offer no final 
answer to the flood-control problem. I 
have long felt that the jurisdictional 
disputes and sectional biases and violent 
controversies which surround the issue 
have operated as the strongest kind of 
deterrent to any really effective solution, 

At the time of last year’s flood, how- 
ever, it seemed significant to me that 
much of the conflict within the basin 
itself was swept aside by the very ur- 
gency of the situation and out of the 
havoc and destruction arose the plea: 
“Let’s have a plan that works. This 
must never happen again.” 

In spite of this agreement in extremis, 
it seemed clear from the long history of 
the valley water issue that such unanim- 
ity was likely to recede with the flood- 
waters, and that no single plan would 
succeed in the area unless it had a large 
measure of local acceptance and sup- 
port. Nevertheless, it did point up once 
again the urgency of further prompt and 
constructive action and the need for a 
new approach. 

Because of this fact, and because of 
my own conviction that the water prob- 
lems of the Missouri Basin must be met 
with an integrated, comprehensive pro- 
gram, rather than by tackling the job 
piecemeal, together with 15 cosponsors, 
I introduced a joint resolution in the 
Senate last August proposing the estab- 
lishment of a Missouri Basin Survey 
Commission. 

I was particularly grateful for the 
helpful suggestions and the cooperation 
of my colleagues who joined in sponsor- 
ing the joint resolution, many of whom 
had no connection with the Missouri Val- 
ley directly, but who were impelled to 
do so, I am sure, out of their considera- 
tion for humanity and the national in- 
terest. I especially appreciated the sup- 
port of the distinguished chairman of 
the Senate Public Works Committee, the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], 
and the other cosponsors, including the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CLEMENTS], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DoucLAs!, 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray], the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. FLANDERS], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr, LANGER], the Senator 
from Maine (Mrs. SMITH], as well as the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAU- 
ver], the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
HUMPHREY], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE], and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr]. I was also grateful to 
my good friends, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McMaHon] and the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICK- 
son], both of whom indicated their 
willingness to join in this practical ap- 
proach to the problem, but whose accept- 
ances, unfortunately, did not reach mein 
time for their names to be included on 
the original list of sponsors. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR], 
although not joining in the joint resolu- 
tion, offered helpful and constructive 
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ideas based on his knowledge of the 
TVA. The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt], who did not join in the joint 
resolution, nevertheless offered thought- 
ful comments based on his experience 
and interest in flood problems as the 
Governor of Wyoming. The Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER], who also 
did not join as a sponsor, indicated that 
he was in general agreement with the 
purposes of the joint resolution and took 
the trouble to make helpful suggestions 
on the composition of the Commission. 

Speaking in behalf of the sponsors, I 
explained at the time that the Commis- 
sion was to have a threefold responsibil- 
ity. First, it would be directed to make 
a full and complete study of the land 
and water resources and their utilization 
and to evaluate the plans and programs 
of the various Government agencies and 
interested groups as well as the projects 
now in operation or under construction. 
Such a study, however, if the job ended 
there, would contribute little new. 
Therefore, my resolution proposed fur- 
ther that the Commission be charged 
with the duty of formulating an inte- 
grated program based on the total land 
and water needs of the area. And third, 
the Commission would be directed -to 
make positive and specific recommenda- 
tions for carrying out such a program. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am very glad to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Ishould like to say 
to the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri that I think he has made one of 
the most significant contributions in ref- 
erence to the midwestern section of the 
United States which have been made by 
any Members of the Senate in many a 
year, by his proposal for a study com- 
mission. I gather that the intent or im- 
port of that study, as those of us who 
cosponsored the joint resolution under- 
stood it, was to get away from some of 
the emotional issues which revolve 
around names. For example, there are 
some persons who are unqualifiedly op- 
posed to what is known as an MVA. The 
term MVA“ has bad connotations, not 
to me, but to some others. I have been 
a sponsor of the Missouri Valley Au- 
thority bill. There are others whose 
feelings are just as emotional regarding 
what they call the Pick-Sloan plan. 

As I understand the Senator’s joint 
resolution, it proposes that instead of 
talking about names we get down to the 
business of planning an integrated pro- 
gram, not a hodgepodge of compromises, 
and hit-and-miss, but a program which 
takes into consideration the entire valley, 
the land uses, the problems of reforesta- 
tion, of conservation of soil, of the chan- 
nels of the rivers, transportation, irriga- 
tion, in fact all that is involved in an in- 
tegrated, over-all program. 

Perhaps we could make better progress 
by giving the program a new title or des- 
ignation. That would give those who 
have already made up their minds as to 
the old titles a chance to get off the hook, 
because, throughout the great area in- 
volved, there are the Pick-Sloan-“ites,” 
MVA-“ites,” and perhaps other “ites”; 
and in the meantime, they have been 
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merely “iting” and not doing much work. 
We are not getting ahead with the proj- 
ect. If the Senator from Missouri can 
resolve the problem of semantics, the 
word difficulty we have, and bring about 
@ constructive engineering proposal, he 
will have performed a real service. 

That is what the people of my State 
think. At least the western half of Min- 
nesota is in the Missouri River Basin, 
and we are seriously concerned over the 
long delay in getting an adequate pro- 
gram under way and about the number 
of what I call Government compromises 
which have been made. There have been 
far too many deals made between agen- 
cies, for the benefit of the agencies, and 
not sufficient constructive work has been 
done for the benefit of the people living 
in the valley. It is about time we faced 
up to that situation. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I thank the able 
Senator from Minnesota for his contri- 
bution. He has been of the greatest as- 
sistance in the formulation of the joint 
resolution which was introduced, and 
has given me much help and advice in 
connection with it. He is exactly cor- 
rect. We are hoping that more heat and 
light will be generated, and that, in many 
instances, the internecine controversies 
between the MVA’ites and the MVA'ers, 
and the Pick-Sloaners, will eventually 
be shown to be more apparent than real. 
As the able Senator from Minnesota has 
well said, when there is a fight between 
Government agencies, or between various 
and diverse groups, with varying and 
divergent interests, a compromise is gen- 
erally reached, with the result of giving 
everyone who is in the fight about what 
he wants, while the public and the tax- 
payers who pay the bill, and sometimes 
the ultimate objectives of the program 
suffer most. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield again? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am very glad to 
yield to my colleague from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was born in the 
Missouri River Valley. As long ago as 
I can remember hearing my father dis- 
cuss problems of State, he was talking 
about what was going to be done con- 
cerning the flood conditions along the 
Missouri. I am sure that my first recol- 
lection was at least 25 or 30 years ago, 
because it was a burning issue in the 
State of South Dakota where we lived 
at that time. It was a burning issue in 
1925, and 25 years later there have been 
recurring floods, but as yet we have not 
been able to map a constructive pro- 
gram. 

If the Senator will permit one further 
observation, I should like to say that last 
year Congress, in order to save $30,000, 
denied my State a survey along the Min- 
nesota River. The Minnesota River, a 
large river, is one of the tributaries of 
the Mississippi River. The Senate 
agreed to an authorization for a survey 
which would have permitted the engi- 
neers to have made an immediate study 
along the Minnesota River, but in the 
name of economy some one in the Con- 
gress decided that we must save 830,000. 
This year there was another flood, and 
we are another year late in getting 
at the business of controlling flood- 
waters. It has cost hundreds of thou- 
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sands; yes, millions of dollars in one of 
the most fertile areas of the United 
States. Farms have been inundated, 
houses have been destroyed, crops have 
been ruined, and it will be many weeks 
before we can get to the problem. 

If there is any instance of false econ- 
omy in this country it is in our not tak- 
ing care of our rivers and streams. The 
timber is practically gone. Everyone 
knows that the best flood control is tim- 
berland. When the timber is cut down 
there are bound to be floods. We do not 
need an engineer to develop that fact 
for us. Any Member of Congress should 
be able to get that fact through his head. 
But there has been some double-entry 
bookkeeping mentality rather than a 
conservation mentality. 

There have been seven floods in 9 years 
on the Missouri River. On the Min- 
nesota River there have been three floods 
in 5 years, and on the Mississippi River 
4,000 homes have been destroyed, fac- 
tories and workshops wrecked and 
ruined, all in the name of saving money. 
We might be able to save a few dollars 
on the Federal budget but we have 
ruined several thousand incomes and 
thè ability to earn incomes in America. 
The Government is no richer than are 
its taxpayers and no more solvent than 
are the agricultural and industrial areas. 

Mr. President, I should like to plead, 
while the Senator from Missouri is giv- 
ing us his considered and valuable obser- 
vations, for the placing of proper em- 
phasis upon flood- control measures be- 
fore the floods hit. 

It seems to me our job is to try to 
find out where floods will strike. We 
can do that by taking a look at the land 
and at the necessity of reforestation, 
what the rainfall is, and the condition 
of the soil in the terrain. It is for 
that reason that I have supported inte- 
grated river-valley development. We 
cannot stop floods with dikes. We 
can only hope they will afford tempo- 
rary help. We must stop floods where 
the water hits the ground. Thatis what 
God Almighty did with the trees. Man 
came along and cut down the trees, and 
Congress came along and cut the bud- 
get, and now we have floods. That is 
the logical sequence of what has oc- 
curred. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I thank the able 
Senator from Minnesota. His state- 
ment is certainly borne out by the sug- 
gestion of General Pick when some of 
us flew with the President to Omaha, 
where we had a meeting with some of 
the engineers and the governors of var- 
ious States affected by the flood. 

General Pick made the statement 
that the flood in the Missouri Valley 
this year was the worst flood the white 
man had ever seen, and insofar as re- 
search had disclosed, the Indians had 
never seen anything like it, either. 

One of the major provisions of the 
joint resolution was the requirement 
that the Commission conduct on-the- 
site appraisals of the programs and hold 
open hearings throughout the area— 
that it will go into the valley with an 
open mind and listen to the people who 
live and work in the region in order to 
learn their sentiments and their think- 
ing on the many water problems. It was 
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my feeling then, as it is now, that, 
through such a healthy approach, many 
of the conflicts could be reconciled and 
the various divergent groups could find 
substantial basis for agreement. 

As I have said, this joint resolution 
was introduced last August, and Repre- 
sentative Mack introduced a companion 
measure in the House. When it became 
apparent that prompt action to establish 
such a commission would not be taken by 
the Congress I took up the matter with 
President Truman. I was deeply grati- 
fied with the President’s understanding 
of the problem and his wholehearted co- 
operation in establishing the Commis- 
sion by Executive order with substan- 
tially the same composition and respon- 
sibilities as those I had originally pro- 
posed. The President named as Chair- 
man Mr. James E. Lawrence, editor of 
the Lincoln (Nebr.) Star, who has spent 
his life in the valley and who has a keen 
comprehension of the needs of the area 
and a realistic insight into the problems 
involved. It is my privilege and honor 
to serve as Vice Chairman with Mr. Law- 
rence, I did not know Mr. Lawrence be- 
fore he was named Chairman, but since 
meeting him and discussing the prob- 
lems with him at length I have been 
greatly impressed with his straightfor- 
ward approach and I have every confi- 
dence that he will be an effective and 
resourceful chairman. I also feel that 
naming a man in private life to be Chair- 
man of the Commission was a happy de- 
cision. As I said at the time, if he had 
been selected from among the congres- 
sional Members, he would be open to 
possible charges—no matter how un- 
founded—that he was approaching the 
task with a political bias and would be 
likely to favor projects in his own State. 

We are particularly fortunate, I be- 
lieve, in the membership of the Com- 
mission, The other congressional Mem- 
bers include our colleagues, the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. Youne], and 
Representatives AsPINALL, of Colorado, 
TRIMBLE, of Arkansas, and Horx, of Kan- 
sas. The public members are Fred V. 
Heinkel, president of the Missouri Farm- 
ers Association; C. T. Person, dean of the 
University of Wyoming Engineering 
School; Harry J. Peterson, executive sec- 
retary of the Minnesota Association of 
Cooperatives; and Kenneth Holum, 
farmer and State representative of 
Groton, S. Dak. I am confident that 
this group is equipped and eager to carry 
out its responsibilities without precon- 
ceived prejudices and that it will be mo- 
tivated by the national interest. 

The charge made by some newspapers 
that the Commission was “loaded in 
favor of MVA” not only is erroneous but 
is, I feel, an unfortunate and altogether 
unjustified attempt to discredit the work 
of the Commission in advance. It would 
have been patently ridiculous to name to 
the Commission men—if, indeed, any 
could be found—so remote from any in- 
terest in water-resources problems or in 
the valley itself that they would bring to 
the work an Olympian detachment and 
a complete aloofness from any of the 
practical considerations. Any member 
who might be in a position to make 
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worth-while contributions obviously 
would have to be familiar with the issues 
through his own background or experi- 
ence and certainly would have some ideas 
of his own on the subject. 

The fact that any or all the members 
have given thought and study to the mat- 
ter surely does not preclude a fair and 
impartial study and objective recom- 
mendations by the Commission itself. 

Another objection has been expressed 
in these terms: “We do not need another 
study. All we need is more money now 
to build the dams and reservoirs. We 
need action.” I agree that action is 
needed, and in the face of the present 
flood I doubt if there is anyone who 
really disagrees, except those who feel 
that the Federal Government has neither 
the right nor the re ponsibility to inter- 
vene. But in view of the tremendous 
expenditures already made and those 
projected, it makes sense to find out 
where we are going. So far we have 
been bulldozing ahead on individual 
projects on a piecemeal basis. 

We have had no real alternative ex- 
cept to depend upon the professional ad- 
vice of the Army engineers that these 
projects are sound and proper and im- 
portant from an engineering standpoint. 
I have not quarreled,-nor do I propose 
to quarrel with any of these projects, 
individually or collectively. Ihave great 
respect for the Army engineers. I have 
supported them in testimony before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, and 
I feel that they should go forward to 
prevent serious economic loss on our 
present huge investment. Of course I 
am concerned with and alarmed at the 
tremendous increase in cost of these 
projects since the time they were author- 
ized. But I am equally concerned, as I 
have said many times, over how these 
projects which are primarily aimed at 
water control will fit into a compre- 
hensive and integrated program for the 
total water resources needs of the area, 
Floods and drought are but two of the 
highly complex problems which must be 
solved. There are also questions of irri- 
gation, navigation, hydroelectric power, 
soil conservation, pollution abatement, 
and wildlife to be considered in connec- 
tion with the economic stability of the 
area, its productivity in crops and live- 
stock, the entirely human and personal 
problems, and the question of to what 
extent further Federal intervention is 
either necessary or desirable. 

It is entirely likely that many or all 
the projects now under construction or 
authorized will fit into a coordinated pro- 
gram and are necessary to its accom- 
plishment, 

But we must have such a program 
clearly defined, a program which includes 
all these other factors, and which em- 
braces, if not a permanent and final solu- 
tion to them all, at least a reliable guide, 
in order to be sure that we are headed in 
the right direction, that we are deter- 
mining the proper priority among the 
many projects, and to insure receiving 
the highest possible return on our tre- 
mendous investment in manpower and 
money. This is the job for the Missouri 
Basin Survey Commission. 
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In establishing the Commission, the 
President said: 


There is general agreement that these 
previous plans contain much that is valuable 
and sound today. There is also general agree- 
ment that there is a need now for a thorough 
reevaluation of the whole problem, in order 
that all who are concerned with the basin— 
Federal, State, and local governments, and 
private groups and individuals—may have 
the benefit of an expert and authoritative 
judgment on what are the most important 
steps that should be taken in the future, and 
which of them should be taken first. 

That is why I have established this Com- 
mission. I want them to review the many 
different kinds of problems that exist in the 
large area of the basin, ranging from the 
high, arid plains and mountains on the west 
to the humid, level lands along the lower 
river. I want them to give the country their 
advice as to the best way to achieve an 
orderly, businesslike development of the re- 
sources of the basin—a development that 
places first things first and provides for the 
greatest resulting benefits for all the people 
of the basin and the Nation. 


I sincerely hope and believe that the 
work of the Commission will result in 
the formulation of an effective and work- 
able solution to the water-resources 
problems which have so long harassed 
the Missouri Valley. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include at this point in the 
Recorp an editorial from the St. Louis 
Labor Tribune of April 24; an article by 
Mr. John B. Oakes, of the New York 
Times, dated February 3, 1952; an edi- 
torial from the April 25 issue of the 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Union Observer; an 
editorial from the New York Times of 
April 9; and a short article in the cur- 
rent issue of the Nation entitled “Dam 
the Missouri Floods,” by Richard Baum- 
hoff, well-known writer on the staff of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the St. Louis Labor Tribune of April 

24, 1952] 
Let’s GET GOING ON CONTROLLING FUTURE 
RAMPAGING MISSOURI RIVER FLOODS 

The present rampaging floods now roar- 
ing down the Missouri River, leaving vast 
ruin and human suffering in their wake, 
should hasten the completion of the person- 
nel of a commission by President Truman to 
hold immediate hearings in the Missouri 
Valley to decide what to do about harness- 
ing these wild waters and putting them to 
productive use. 

Last year Senator THomas C. HENNINGS, 
Jr., of Missouri, introduced a resolution in 
the Senate calling for the setting up of a 
fact-finding commission to make a thorough 
study of the Missouri Valley watershed with 
the objective of controlling and putting it 
to constructive use. But when the Senate 
ignored action on the request, HENNINGS put 
the issue up to President Trumran who short- 
ly after issued an Executive order authoriz- 
ing the survey. 

The present rampaging floods on the Mis- 
souri which are inundating towns and whole 
countrysides and leaving vast ruin in their 
wake for the second time in 9 months, tragi- 
cally reemphasizes the urgent need for a 
master plan for the Missouri Valley which 
will provide for flood control, soil conserva- 
tion, reforestation, irrigation, navigation, 
construction of dams and water projects and 
the like. 

The program must be so designed that it 
will do the job economically, efficiently, 
methodically, and do it in a way that will 
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least interfere with the autonomy of the 
various States, but at the same time provide 
for the vast region as an integrated unit. 
And that obviously is a tremendous chal- 
lenge to the members of the Commission 
named by President Truman. 

The problem is not just one for the Mis- 
souri Valley but for the entire Nation which 
is so dependent upon this productive “bread 
basket” and its prosperity. An effective, 
workable water-control program will add im- 
measurable wealth to the region and, by its 
improved living standards, make it a better 
customer for the products offered by the 
rest of the Nation. 

Instead of suffering annual property losses 
that run into hundreds of millions‘of dollars, 
heavy losses of farm and factory products, 
enforced unemployment and dangers of epi- 
demics, the Missouri Valley could annually 
add hundreds of millions of dollars to the 
reserved wealth of the Nation. 

We are not committed to any pro- 
gram, Pick-Sloan or a Missouri Valley Au- 
thority as have been advocated in the past. 
Perhaps a synthesis of both plans would be 
the best solution. But we do hold that re- 
sponsible State governments and Congress 
must not permit selfish interests, narrow 
partisanship, and regional insularity prevent 
the adoption of a formula that will do the 
job as it should and must be done. 

Since time is a vital factor as the present 
flood shows, the President’s Commission 
should get busy at once and press for a rapid 
completion of the survey from the vast 
amount of data on hand as well as additional 
facts to complement it. 


[From the New York Times of February 3, 
1952] 


CONSERVATION: Murssourr Basin Survey— 
PROBLEM OF COORDINATION Is CHALLENGE TO 
New COMMISSION 


(By J. B. Oakes) 


The recent establishment by President 
Truman of a new Missouri Basin Survey 
Commission could be a step of major im- 
portance in the long struggle to evolve a 
satisfactory program for the proper conser- 
vation, development, and use of the land 
and water resources of the Missouri Valley. 
The fundamental criticism of the gigantic 
projects that bave already been carried out 
in the vast reaches of the Missouri is that 
they have been uncoordinated, almost plan- 
less, so far as the general interests of all of 
the people of the area—and of the Nation— 
are concerned. 

By and large, the Army Corps of Engineers 
and the Interior Department's Bureau of 
Reclamation have gone their happy and in- 
dependent ways, building for power, or for 
flood control, or for irrigation, or for navi- 
gation, and sometimes building very suc- 

, but with only the most superfi- 
cial and inadequate gestures toward inte- 
gration. 

In the spirit of the recommendations cf 
his Water Resources Policy Commission last 
year, President Truman stated that in es- 
tablishing the 11-man Missouri commission 
he wanted its members “to review the many 
different kinds of problems that exist in the 
large area of the basin—ranging from the 
high, arid plains and mountains on the west 
to the humid, level lands along the lower 
river.” Pending the comprehensive survey 
to be made by this group, further plans for 
large-scale dam-bu: or other construc- 
tion work might well be deferred. However, 
in his budget message the President did 
recommend initiation of at least one project 
in the Missouri Vall-y without waiting for 
the Missouri Basin Survey Commission to 
begin its work, much less finish it. 

This project is the controversial Tuttle 
Creek Dam, which has already aroused 
strong opposition among the farmers and 
landowners of the rich corn-producing Blue 
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River Valley in northeastern Kansas. The 
proposed dam would inundate 55,000 of some 
of the most productive acres in America, 
According to the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute, it would have had “little effect” in 
reducing damage even if it had existed at 
the time of last summer’s unusual floods. 

While some large dams are necessary in 
some circumstances, many persons believe 
that Tuttle Creek is not an exception to the 
general rule of modern conservationists that 
floods ought to be fought primarily where 
they begin. That means the emphasis 
should be less on large-scale dams and 
levees designed to retain floodwaters than 
on forests and soil conservation (“watershed 
management”) practices m the uplands de- 
signed to prevent floods before they start. 


[From the St. Joseph Union-Observer of 
April 25, 1952 
DEVASTATING FLOODS 


The most devastating floods in Missouri 
River history have been ravaging the middle 
and upper regions of the river basin during 
the past 2 weeks. All the way from Kansas 
City to the Dakotas the “Big Muddy” has 
been destroying millions of dollars worth of 
farm land, homes, and business property. 

St. Joseph has been fortunate in that 
the city has not been hit as hard as many 
areas to the north, south, and west. This 
year’s flood losses will reach a staggering 
sum. At this time the total damage can- 
not be accurately determined. 

Year after year we hear of disastrous floods 
on the Missouri and its tributaries. Year 
after year we see the damage pile up while 
effective measures to control the mighty riv- 
er delayed by endless debate. Meanwhile, the 
river is washing wealth out of the valley be- 
fore our eyes. 

Sooner or later the people of the Missouri 
Basin must realize that the flood-control, 
soil-conservation, and irrigation problems of 
the entire valley must be coordinated and 
unified. That is what the Hoover Commis- 
sion recommended to replace the present sys- 
tem of parceling out jobs to various State and 
Federal agencies. 

It’s time we saw the foolishness of half- 
Way measures. The interested parties must 
reconcile their differences and reach an 
agreement on the most feasible method of 
flood control. It’s one river—to control it, 
we need one coordinated program re- 
sponsible to all of the people of the valley. 


From the New York Times of April 9, 1952} 
THe Mrssouri’s WATERS 

The Missouri River is on the rampage 
again. Less than a year after the terrible 
flood that was probably the costliest dis- 
aster of its kind in American history the 
waters of the Missouri are once more over- 
flowing their banks. Despite expenditure of 
years of effort and hundreds of millions of 
dollars the Missouri is still mightier than 
man and still untamed. 

But it need not be so. Destruction of for- 
ests and misuse of soil, overgrazing and un- 
der planting, waste, and ignorance 
the decades all contribute their share to the 
creation of floods. These practices can be 
corrected and in some cases are being cor- 
rected. Engineering works, both great and 
small, ed to hold the w. ter in its place 
or to channel it to useful purposes, can also 
help control a great river. But the most im- 
portant, fundamental, and indispensable re- 
form is to do away with the piecemeal, ap- 

that has thus far characterized the 
public works of the Missouri Basin and sub- 
stitute a comprehensive plan that will treat 
the land and water needs of this vast area 
as an integrated problem. 

Early this year President Truman estab- 
Ushed d special 11-man commission to do 
just that. He asked this group to advise the 
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Nation within 12 months “as to the best way 
to proceed to achieve an orderly, business- 
like development of the resources of the 
basin.” Senator HENNINGS, of Missouri, vice 
Chairman of the Commission and one of the 
prime movers in setting it up, has pointed 
out that the problems to be solved include 
not only floods and droughts but also ques- 
tions of irrigation, navigation, hydroelectric 
power, soil conservation, pollution abate- 
ment, wildlife preservation, and related 
matters. 

What has happened in the basin so far is 
that many of these items have been dealt 
with individually, without thought or con- 
sideration for other and possibly conflicting 
needs. The Bureau of Reclamation, the 
Army Corps of Engineers, and other agen- 
cies have each had their own ax to grind, 
as many local interests have had theirs. A 
makshift arrangement for the valley called 
the Pick-Sloan plan, embracing many dams, 
levees, and other projects, is entirely Made- 
quate. In fact, only a few days ago the hap- 
hazard approach of the Army engineers was 
rebuked again—for the second year in a 
row—in a sharply worded report of a House 
committee. Yet the Missouri problem can 
be solved; and a great responsibility now 
rests on the President's commission to help 
solve it in the interest of all the Nation. 


From the Nation of April 26, 1952] 
Dau THE MISSOURI FLOODS 
(By Richard G. Baumhoff) 


Sr. Louis, Mo. ing loss in flood 
reported: 500,000 displaced, great flood moves 
into the Missouri: project to curb Missouri 
Basin spurred by latest disaster; Truman in- 
spects flood from air, calls it Nation's worst 
disaster. 


These are not today’s headlines. They are 
taken from the pers of the third week 
in July 1951. As inexorably as spring thaws 
follow winter snows in the Rockies where it 
rises, the Missouri bursts its banks and 
spreads desolation, and always the floods spur 
projects which never seem to get completed, 
and Presidential flights over the Big Muddy 
become almost as commonplace as his cruises 
on the Potomac. 

Why is this situation permitted to con- 
tinue year after year? Lack of money or un- 
willingness to spend it ts only part of the 
answer. Involved also are questions of pres- 
tige and control, of States’ rights versus re- 


private electric power. 
that, while several large dams have been 
built and several more are planned, no over- 
all blueprint for the salvation of this one- 
sixth part of the Nation’s area has yet been 
agreed upon. Of committees, councils, and 
commissions, the Missouri Valley Basin has 
more than enough; what it needs are more 
dams, levees, runoff and irrigation systems, 
and power plants. 

At the moment the following major bodies 
are involved in various types of Missouri 
Basin planning: 

1. A new Missouri Basin Survey Commis- 
ston, created by Executive order of President 
Truman, is beginning work on a report 
scheduled for completion at the beginning 
of 1953. Meanwhile the powerful House 
Appropriations Committee, headed by Repre- 
sentative CLARENCE CANNON, Of Missouri, has 
been refusing to provide money to start any 
new basin projects until the survey commis- 
sion’s report is ready. 

2. The moribund Regional Committee for 
a Missouri Valley Authority (to be modeled 
after the TVA), encouraged by the creation 
of the survey commission, is seeking money 
from liberal sources to renew its activities. 

3. The Missouri River States Committee, 
comprising the governors and technical aides 
from the 10 States of the basin region, has 
authorized the Council of State Governments 
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to draft a big-scale interstate compact in 
the hope of providing a new type of basin 
management. 

4. The President's old Water Resources 
Policy Commission recently published the 
final section of its report calling for legis- 
lation creating a system of 15 river-basin 
commissions for the major regions of the 
Nation, including 1 for the Missouri. 

5. The Federal Bureau of the Budget is 
moving ponderously to draw up legislation 
calling for its own versions of basin flood- 
reclamation control. 

6. The Missouri Basin Interagency Com- 
mittee, an unofficial coordinating body com- 
prising the governors of the 10 Missouri 
Basin States, plus representatives of the De- 
partments of Agriculture and Commerce, the 
Reclamation Bureau, the Army Engineér 
Corps, and the Federal Security Agency, has 
shown surprising ability, up to a point, to 
resolve controversies and achieve coopera- 
tion. Under its aegis, more than a billion 
dollars has been spent on basin projects since 
World War II. But the body has no official 
executive authority, and even some of its 
own members are already worrying about 
who shall have the right to turn the water 
on and off at the dams once they are built. 

This amazingly complicated situation on 
what may be termed the blueprint level is 
paralleled, to some degree, on the operating 
level, where the agencies in the field—the 
Army engineers, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the Interior Department’s Bureau 
of Reclamation—are fighting not only the 
river, but one another. Agriculture, inter- 
ested primarily in soil conservation, retarda- 
tion of runoffs, and kindred measures, is 
wisely trying to achieve its program piece- 
meal. But it is meeting stiff opposition 
from the Army engineers, who are also trying 
to highjack some of the Kansas projects of 
the Bureau of Reclamation on the ground 
that they are flood-control measures and 
thus properly within the province of the 
Army. 


Action on the vitally needed flood control 
for the lower valley—hardest hit by this 
year’s floods—has been stalled in spite of 
the terrific object lesson of last year’s catas- 
trophe. New irrigation in the middle and 
upper valley, with only a few exceptions, has 
failed to materialize; high costs and a popu- 
lation lulled by a better-than-average rain- 
fall in the area for the last decade have dis- 
couraged progress. At the same time, de- 
mand for power along the river grows stead- 
ily; extensive steam plants will be needed, 
in addition to hydroelectric plants, to assure 
sufficient current. But on this front, the 
power lobby is keeping a close watch on 
basin activities, and the whole struggle over 
what shall be done about the Missouri Val- 
ley is keyed, to a surprising degree, to the 
issue of public versus private power. 

Many of these problems were foreseen by 
supporters of a Missouri Valley Authority 
which would put essential control over basin 
development into the hands of the Federal 
Government. Enthusiasm for this plan was 
at its height in the 1940's, To ward off its 
adcption, Congress quietly enacted the so- 
called Pick-Sloan plan in 1944, a hasty amal- 
gam of schemes worked out by the Army 
engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation. 
The Pick-Sloan program, enlarged and al- 
tered, became the present interagency 
scheme, supporters of which denounced the 
MVA plan as socialistic and involving the 
creation of a superstate. MVA backers, on 
the cther hand, would have everyone believe 
that its creation would work miracles over- 
night. Both viewpoints, of course, are non- 
sense; the truth lies in between. 

It is this truth, presumably, which the 
President's new Missouri Basin Survey 
Commission, now beginning its work, will 
seek to find. The Commission is empow- 
ered to hold public hearings, study present 
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and proposed plans and, in effect, draw up 
a plan of its own. It consists of five lay- 
men, three Senators and three Representa- 
tives; its chairman is James E, Lawrence, 
editor of the Lincoln (Nebr.) Star; and 
Senator HENNINGS, of Missouri, is vice 
chairman. In general, the Commission is 
regarded as favoring MVA concepts for devel- 
oping the basin, 

Aside from the intrinsic difficulties of its 
job, the Commission faces the prospect of 
carrying on its work during one of the most 
turbulent presidential election campaigns in 
history, when many of the officials with 
whom it must deal will be preoccupied with 
fences rather than rivers. Moreover, it must 
make its report by next January 3, on the 
eve of the departure from the White House of 
the President who created it. And no one 
can foretell what kind of Congress and what 
kind of President will be in office to receive 
the report. 

The Commission’s progress will be watched 
with keen interest by many groups, espe- 
cially by the Missouri River States commit- 
tee, which from the beginning has opposed 
the Commission as a move to foist an au- 
thority over the basin, and by the MVA 
regional committee, which will try to capi- 
talize on its work. 

There is growing public realization of the 
need for unified, regional management of 
the Missouri Basin program. The real issue 
is the authority to be granted to such an 
agency. Will it be a real valley organization, 
subject, like the TVA, to Congress, but not 
to the whims of Washington bureaucracy? 
The statement has been made repeatedly 
that any new device to deal with the Mis- 
souri Basin must include adequate repre- 
sentation and official voice for the 10 States 
of the valley. No denial of this assertion 
has been heard. It may be regarded as one 
of the fundamentals to be incorporated into 
whatever plan is adopted, and in this a 
precedent would be set for the Nation. 


SEIZURE OF THE STEEL PLANTS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak for a short time on certain angles 
of the steel case which I believe need to 
be pointed up, because the problem is 
still with us. The decision of Judge Pine 
has not ended the crisis, and great dam- 
age is being done to the defense program 
of this country during every hour of con- 
tinvation of the stoppage of production 
of steel. 

Not only as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, but as 
a member of the Committee on Armed 
Services as well, I know how important 
it is that the steel mills be restored to 
full production at the earliest possible 
moment. I am one who believes it is the 
clear duty of the union at this stage in 
the controversy to place its trust in a 
system of government by law, go back to 
work, and produce in the interest of the 
defense program, because I think that 
in due course of time, as far as economic 
issues are concerned, a settlement can 
and will be reached that will be fair and 
equitable to all parties concerned—the 
workers, the industry, and the public. 

I think it is short-sighted not to recog- 
nize the fact that in this crisis, as in the 
case of past crises, a solution eventually 
will be found. I believe that in this 


critical hour we owe it to our country to 
make of first importance, in every act we 
do, the welfare of the Nation. This 
means that we must place the public 
good above individual selfish interests. 
That is just as true and just as appli- 
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cable to the workers of the country as it 
is to the steel officials. 

As I stated in a public hearing yes- 
terday, which was briefly referred to 
earlier today, I now repeat that so far as 
I am concerned, so long as Judge Pine's 
decision is the law of this land the junior 
Senator-from Oregon is going to insist 
that it be carried out to the letter. We 
cannot have a system of government by 
law if we adopt any other principle. 

There are those who, since Judge Pine's 
decision, have been trying to rationalize 
or qualify or alibi the previous position 
which they took on the steel case—but 
not the junior Senator from Oregon. 
Mr. President, I am a good enough 
lawyer, I hope, to recognize that I stand 
reversed by the court, so far as its de- 
cision relates to my previously expressed 
views on the power of the President of 
the United States to meet a crisis. So 
long as that decision stands I shall urge 
full compliance with it because it is the 
law of the land unless reversed. 

The fact is that the Judge Pine de- 
cision represents the first decision by any 
Federal judge holding that a President 
does not have inherent power to take 
action to protect the Nation in an hour 
of crisis until after the Congress first 
acts on the problem. 

As I have said in earlier speeches on 
the subject, in the Senate and elsewhere, 
this has been one of the most mooted 
questions of constitutional law, almost 
from the time of the birth of the Nation, 
because in the very first years of this Re- 
public, as our histories show, a divergence 
of point of view developed as to what 
powers the President of the United States 
might have to meet a crisis prior to con- 
gressional action or check. 

Very able scholars and lawyers have 
stood on both sides of this question. It 
has been the view of the junior Senator 
from Oregon, and is still his view, that 
the President has broader powers than 
Judge Pine decreed in his decision the 
other day. It is my opinion that it would 
be a great mistake to adopt any tactic for 
the settlement of this litigation which 
would avoid placing this issue squarely 
before the United States Supreme Court. 

I think it would be most unfortunate 
if future Presidents, confronted with 
great crises, should find their freedom 
of action impaired by the decision of a 
lower Federal court. I think future 
Presidents, as well as the present Presi- 
dent of the United States, are entitled 
to a clear-cut unequivocal decision on 
the basic issues involved in this case, and 
a clear determination by the Supreme 
Court of the United States as to what un- 
defined language in article II of the 
Constitution means as a matter of con- 
stitutional law. I think it is important 
that such a clear decision come from the 
Supreme Court, because the decision is 
now the important thing. Let us find 
out, now, whether the narrow interpre- 
tation of the Constitution as set forth 
in Judge Pine’s decision is the law of the 
land, The only place where that ques- 
tion can be determined ultimately and 
finally is in the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Such differences as I express here this 
afternoon with the decision of Judge 
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Pine are differences which I express 
with the utmost respect, not only for 
Judge Pine as an individual, but for the 
sacred position which he holds in the 
judicial branch of this Government. My 
differences with the judge are differences 
on legal theory. They are differences 
which have constituted a great legal de- 
bate in America for decades gone by. 
They are. differences which now, in my 
opinion, must be finally settled, or 
should be finally settled, by the Supreme 
Court, in the interest of a clear under- 
standing of what in the future will be 
the limitations under which a President 
of the United States must act when con- 
fronted with a crisis involving a prob- 
lem on the basis of which Congress has 
not yet provided any legislative blue- 
print, mandatory for the President to 
follow, in connection with that kind of 
crisis. 

Before I finish this afternoon I in- 
tend to read into the Recorp and briefly 
comment, section by section, upon those 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley law 
which deal with emergency disputes, be- 
cause I think somewhere in the record 
of this historic debate we ought to have 
the exact language of that law in the 
Recorp, with appropriate explanatory 
remarks as to its legal meaning and 
effect, at least as seen through the eyes 
of the junior Senator from Oregon. 

In article II of the Constitution, the 
first sentence reads: 

The Executive power shall be vested in a 
President of the United States of America, 


I respectfully say, Mr. President, that 
after one has read Judge Pine's deci- 
sion from beginning to end, and from 
its four corners, it still fails clearly to 
define what Executive power under the 
Constitution means. Yet there are many 
scholarly treatises which point out that 
the two words “Executive power” call for 
a consideration of the very nature of 
the office to which they refer, and the 
inevitable functioning of that office in 
an executive capacity in meeting a crisis. 

Elsewhere in article II, section 2, we 
find the following language: 

The President shall be Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United States, 
and of the militia of the several States, when 
called into the actual service of the United 
States. 


Again one reads Judge Pine’s deci- 
sion from beginning to end, and finds 
no clear, definitive language as to what 
the term Commander in Chief” means. 
Yet it goes to the whole crux of this 
great constitutional question. What does 
Executive power mean? What does 

Commander in Chief power mean? We 
Shall still have to wait for the United 
States Supreme Court to take us through 
a scholarly legal discussion of the mean- 
ing of Executive power and Commander 
in Chief power. 

I completely agree with Judge Pine, 
as I said on the floor of the Senate the 
other day in a colloquy with the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], that 
the citing of historical precedents has 
no bearing upon the issue before us, if 
historical precedents in the first instance 
Were based upon illegal acts by a Presi- 
dent of the United States. 
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As Judge Pine said in effect—and I 
quote his meaning accurately, I know— 
the fact that some other Presidents in 
our past history have exercised broad 
Executive power without any constitu- 
tional authority does not make right the 
exercise of such power. 

In other words, what he is saying, 
quite rightly, is that two wrongs never 
makes a right. 

But the difficulty is that the judge 
failed to go into the basis, from a legal 
standpoint of the exercise of those 
powers in the past. Until the Supreme 
Court does that, Mr. President, we still 
will not know the true meaning of the 
Commander in Chief power and Execu- 
tive power under the Constitution of the 
United States. 

I say most respectfully that in my 
opinion Judge Pine’s decision is one of 
those decisions on constitutional law in 
which the Court looks upon the Constitu- 
tion as a static instrument and not as a 
dynamic instrument; as a dead-hand 
instrument, not as a living instrument, 
adjustable to the dynamic needs of a so- 
ciety living under changing conditions, 
generation to generation. 

The great strength of the American 
Constitution has always been its flexible 
nature, in that it has been interpreted 
for the most part as a dynamic instru- 
ment, adjustable to changing conditions 
as they confront the free people of this 
country. 

So, Mr. President, when in decades 
gone by the security of the Nation was 
threatened by a challenge to American 
life, interests and property in Nicaragua, 
and the President of the United States, 
as Commander in Chief, without any 
constitutional sanction at all, by Execu- 
tive order sent American boys into battle 
in the uniform of the United States 
Marines, fighting to defend the flag in 
Nicaragua, he did so under an exercise 
of his powers as Commander in Chief 
and without prior authorization by the 
Congress of the United States; and 
properly so. 

Thus; Mr. President, I say we cannot 
dismiss these historical precedents, so 
far as actions by past Presidents are 
concerned, unless we go into the question 
of the meaning of Commander in Chief 
powers, under the Constitution. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Oregon 
yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall yield in a minute. 
I do not find in Judge Pine’s decision the 
kind of discourse on that power that I 
think it is necessary to have before we 
know what powers are included in Com- 
mander in Chief powers. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Oregon 
yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the Senator from Oregon refer- 
ring to the action taken by President 
Wilson when he was the Chief Executive 
of this country? 
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Mr. MORSE. I am referring to action 
taken by President Wilson and to action 
taken by President Roosevelt 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. If the 
Senator from Oregon does not mind 

Mr. MORSE. I do mind being inter- 
rupted before I have finished my sen- 
tence. Iam referring to action by every 
President in which a President has or- 
dered, without sanction by Congress 
ahead of time, the sending out of this 
country American forces to protect mili- 
tarily American life and interests abroad. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. If the 
Senator from Oregon does not mind my 
saying so I am referring to one Presi- 
dent, and that is the President who sent 
our troops into Nicaragua. That was 
President Wilson, was it not? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. What does the 
Senator from Maryland wish to say 
about it? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. What I 
wish to say about it is this. I want to 
keep the record historically correct. 
President Wilson, all during the time of 
the Nicaraguan crisis, was in constant 
touch with the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate and with the 
Military Affairs Committee of the House. 
Immediately after he dispatched the 
troops to Nicaragua he came to Congress 
and asked for the enactment of a law 
authorizing him to do what he had done, 
and Congress passed such a law. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, let us 
keep the record historically correct. Will 
the Senator from Maryland cite to the 
junior Senator from Oregon any law that 
was on the statute books prior to the 
dispatching of the troops into Nicaragua 
by President Wilson? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. There 
was no law on the books. 

Mr. MORSE. That is all I want to 
know. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Oregon 
yield? 

Mr. MORSE. No. I will tell the Sen- 
ator what I have already said—and if 
he had read the Recorp he would know 
what I have said—with regard to what 
President Truman should have done in 
this case. 

I ask the Senator from Maryland to 
bear with me point by point and not try 
to put in my mouth words that I never 
uttered. 

My point is that Presidents of the 
United States have sent troops out of 
this country without a law being on the 
books prior to their sending the troops 
out of the country. Now the Senator 
from Maryland admits it. That is the 
whole point I am trying to make, 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. And 
having made it does not make it right. 

Mr. MORSE. Now I have the Sena- 
tor from Maryland where I want him. 
The Senator from Maryland is nov; say- 
ing that a President of the United 
States has no executive power, when 
American life, interests, and property 
are being attacked on some foreign soil, 
to proceed to protect such life, interests, 
and property until Congress in its own 
good time gets ready to pass legislation 
on the subject. 
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Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Oregon 
yield? 

Mr. MORSE. No; I shall not yield 
until I have finished my thought. 

I wish to say to the Senator from 
Maryland that if we ever reach that 
point, we shall do tremendous damage 
to American interests abroad, because 
then we shall invite outlaw forces 
around the world to proceed to attack 
American interests, until the Congress 
of the United States proceeds to act on 
that matter. 

I wish to say to the Senator from 
Maryland that the only body that can 
determine whether he is right or 
whether the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon is right is the Supreme Court of the 
United States. That is the main point 
I am making at this point in my 
remarks, 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, let me inquire who is putting 
words in whose mouth. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not think I am 
putting words in the mouth of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I think 
the Senator from Oregon is putting a 
whole mouthful of words in my mouth. 

Mr. MORSE. We shall let the Recorp 
speak for itself on that point. I know 
what the Senator from Maryland is try- 
ing to do, and he is not going to get away 
with it. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Will the 
Senator from Oregon tell me what that 
is? . 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Mary- 
land is just trying to befuddle the facts 
and the issue. 

` Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Iam not 
trying to do that. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, while I 
have the fioor in my own right I shall 
determine the issue under discussion; 
the Senator from Maryland will not de- 
termine it for me. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I may ask 
the Senator from Oregon a question now 
and then, may I? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Mary- 
land may ask any question he wishes 
to ask; but if the questions he asks are 
as far off the point as the last questions 
he has asked, I shall dismiss them as 
irrelevant, immaterial, and inconse- 
quential. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. The people 
of the country will determine in the same 
measure the significance of the remarks 
of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. We shall let the people 
of the country decide that. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. That is 
perfectly agreeable to me. 

Mr. MORSE. I am perfectly willing 
to stand before the country at any time 
on any position I take. However, let me 
tell the Senator from Maryland that I 
am not going to play politics on this 
matter. Let me make that point clear. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Neither 
will the Senator from Maryland do so, 
Furthermore, the Senator from Mary- 
land will never run away from any state- 
ment he makes. 

Mr. MORSE. We shall let the voters 
determine that. 
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Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. That is 
what we shall do. 

Mr. MORSE. That is perfectly all 
right with me. 

Mr. President, in view of the attitude 
expressed this afternoon by the Senator 
from Maryland, let me assure him that 
I shall not further extend him the cour- 
tesy of yielding, because I do not yield 
to one who seeks to argue in a personal 
way, as has the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Iam very 
sorry; I beg the Senator’s pardon. My 
remarks were not intended in that way. 

Mr. MORSE. On the basis of the Sen- 
ator’s attitude, we shall continue, then, 
with a gentlemanly debate. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I assure 
the Senator from Oregon that my re- 
marks were intended in that way. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
comment on the following paragraph in 
the decision rendered by Judge Pine, 
Speaking on the position taken by Gov- 
ernment counsel in that case, Judge Pine 
said: 

He next refers to seizures by former Presi- 
dents, some during war and several shortly 
preceding a war, without the authority of 
statute, but it is difficult to follow his argu- 
ment that several prior acts apparently un- 
authorized by law, but never questioned in 
the courts, by repetition clothe a later unau- 
thorized act with the cloak of legality. Ap- 
parently, according to his theory, several 
repetitive, unchallenged, illegal acts sanctify 
those committed thereafter. I disagree. 


Mr. President, I agree with Judge Pine 
that if those acts were illegal, their repe- 
tition by a group of Presidents would 
not in any way make them legal acts. 
However, I respectfully point out that 
Judge Pine does not come to grips with 
the constitutional law question which is 
involved in this litigation, namely, the 
question of what really is the meaning 
of “war powers” or “Commander in 
Chief” powers or “Executive” powers. 
Until Judge Pine does so, for him to use 
in his decision the two words “I dis- 
agree” is no answer to the great consti- 
tutional law question involved. 

So, Mr. President, I say that in my 
opinion Judge Pine’s decision constitutes 
an interpretation of the Constitution of 
the United States as a static document, 
whereas I believe that in order to meet 
the changing conditions from genera- 
tion to generation we must take a dy- 
namic approach and must have a dy- 
namic interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. President, let us come to grips for 
a moment with what I believe to be the 
controlling operative fact in the steel 
case. The controlling operative fact is 
that at the eleventh hour it became clear 
to the President of the United States 
that the steel plants were going to be 
shut down, and the President was ad- 
vised by his top advisers that the secu- 
rity of the Nation should not undergo 
that risk. However, I read Judge Pine’s 
decision in vain to find a statement of 
clear appreciation of what that risk 
might mean in terms of American lives. 

I agree with the criticism that the 
President of the United States should 
never have allowed this case to reach the 
eleventh hour. I agree with the criti- 
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cism that the President of the United 
States should have gotten this case be- 
fore the Congress, if necessary in a joint 
session, before issuing a seizure order, 
I have said so many times, both in com- 
mittee and in debate here on the fioor of 
the Senate. I believe this situation to 
be so critical from the standpoint of the 
security of the Nation that I think every 
effort should have been made to settle 
this case short of seizure. 

However, that does not alter the fact 
that that course of action was not fol- 
lowed; that does not alter the fact that 
on the eleventh hour the President was 
confronted with a shutdown and was 
faced with the advice of his top mili- 
tary advisers that that was a security 
risk which should not berun. Even then, 
Mr. President, even at the eleventh hour, 
I wish the President had called the 
parties into his office and had told them 
what the situation was from the stand- 
point of the advice he was receiving. I 
simply cannot believe that in that event 
any official of a union or any official of 
a steel company would have taken the 
position either that the President would 
have to seize those mills or that there 
would be a stoppage. I simply refuse to 
believe that in that dark hour, if the 
President had made that personal plea, it 
would not have been possible to have 
avoided the stoppage and to have 
avoided the present loss in steel 
production. 

Mr. President, it will be weeks and 
months, in my opinion, before there is 
full appreciation of the seriousness to 
the Nation’s defense program of the 
present loss of steel production. Each 
one of us had better pray to Almighty 
God, on our knees tonight, that in the 
near future there will not be an all-out 
war with Russia; for if there is one, 
every ton of steel production thus lost 
as a result of the shut-down of the steel 
mills, caused by a failure of those parties 
to get together, caused by a decision 
which has resulted in having men act 
emotionally—and in my opinion they 
were not justified in acting emotionally— 
will be sorely needed if we are involved 
in an all-out war with Russia. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me at 
this point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Younc in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oregon yield to the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. MORSE. I do not yield at this 
point, Mr. President; I wish to finish 
stating this thought. 

Mr. President, if the crisis was not as 
serious as Bob Lovett has said it was, if 
the crisis was not as serious as the top 
officials of the President advised him it 
was—and that is a question of fact— 
then there cannot be any possible justi- 
fication for the President to follow a 
course of action resulting in seizure. 
Why? Because there is another rule of 
law that would be as binding upon the 
President as it would be binding upon 
any other Government official, namely, 
that any powers he has must be exer- 
cised reasonably, not arbitrarily or 
capriciously. 
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So we have a question of fact to deter- 
mine in connection with this matter, 
namely, the question of whether there 
was any justification for the President 
to seize the steel mills. If we grant, at 
least for the sake of argument, that 
under the language “Executive power” 
or “Commander in Chief“ power, there 
is inherent power to take Executive 
action to protect the interests of the 
American people until such time as Con- 
gress, after the fact, either sanctions 
legislatively or prohibits legislatively 
such action on his part. 

I think at least, Mr. President, the 
decision of Judge Pine ought to have 
recognized that. For the sake of argu- 
ment, that proposition should have been 
considered, and the court should then 
have gone into the question of fact as to 
how serious that crisis was. The judge 
would have been in a rather difficult 
position, I respectfully submit, had he, in 
his decision, proceeded to point out the 
facts of the crisis which confronted the 
President and the American people on 
the night of April 8. I think that, once 
the American people come to understand 
those facts, they are going to agree that 
there should be an interpretation of the 
Constitution of the United States as a 
dynamic document, not as a dead-hand, 
static piece of paper. 

I now yield to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator from 
Oregon has so adequately dealt with the 
matter that I wished to bring to his at- 
tention that it is unnecessary for me to 
ask him to yield at this time. I may say 
that, up to this point, I fully agree with 
and concur in everything the Senator 
from Oregon has said, not only this after- 
noon, but on many other occasions dur- 
ing the past 2 or 3 weeks on the floor of 
the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to thank the 
Senator from New York very much for 
that very generous commendation. 

Mr. President, I have just one other 
statement I want to make on the nature 
of the emergency on the night of April 8. 
If the situation was as serious as the top 
defense advisers stated to the President 
of the United States—and upon whom is 
he to rely, Mr. President, for advice in a 
matter such as this, if he cannot rely 
upon his top defense advisers?—if, as a 
matter of fact, the situation was that 
serious, then I hold to the thesis that, 
within the language of Executive power 
and the language of Commander in 
Chief power, the President of the United 
States has the duty to act, and to act 
quickly, in the interests of national 
safety, and then bring the two ends of 
Pennsylvania Avenue close together im- 
mediately, by laying the matter before 
the Congress at once, as the Senator 
from Maryland has pointed out that 
President Wilson did in the Nicaraguan 
incident years ago. I heartily approve 
of the course of action which President 
Wilson followed in that instance, and I 
am highly critical of the fact that the 
President of the United States did not 
follow a similar procedure in this case. 

Oh, it is true that the President sent 
to the Vice President, for reading to the 
Senate of the United States and for pub- 
lication, a letter in which he called upon 
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the Congress to take such action as in its 
wisdom it might care to take, if it did not 
care to approve of the course of action he 
had followed in the steel mills case. But, 
Mr. President, in my opinion that is not 
enough, because, after all, the operation 
of government is also a matter of human 
relations, and I think the attitude and 
the understanding would have been en- 
tirely different in the Congress and in 
the country had we been told, even that 
night or the first thing the next morn- 
ing, that the President sought to address 
a joint session of the Congress to discuss 
this case, and sought to meet in execu- 
tive session for the discussion of high 
military secrets with the leaders of the 
Congress, with the Foreign Relations and 
the Armed Services Committees, as those 
secrets related to the steel controversy. 
At least, Mr. President, it would have 
given us the facts upon which to render 
a better judgment than any one of us is 
able to render now, on the nature of the 
seriousness of the crisis which confront- 
ed the President of the United States. 

I am inclined to think that, had that 
course of action been followed, we would 
not be in the situation we are in at pres- 
ent in the steel case. But be that as it 
may, what I say about spilled milk, or 
water over the dam, does not change the 
fact now; and the fact is now that our 
country is losing, hour by hour, steel pro- 
duction which the safety of America re- 
quires. 

Sincere and honest men of good faith 
have strong differences of opinion, Mr. 
President, on the course of action which 
we should have followed, honest differ- 
ences of opinion on the resolution of 
this constitutional law issue, and honest 
differences of opinion as to what the 
course of action for the future should be. 
Those differences will pass. I have never 
seen a controversy yet, Mr. President, 
no matter how heated it might become, 
which eventually has not passed into 
a state of rather reasonable solution; 
and my faith in the processes of this 
Government of ours is such that I am 
satisfied that this, too, will pass. But 
I think we have an obligation of states- 
manship here in the Congress of the 
United States, to take a course of action 
aimed at preventing repetitions of crises 
such as this; and I try to keep faith with 
that obligation. The very day after 
the steel seizure, I reintroduced on the 
floor of the Senate a bill for the regu- 
larization of seizure, and I said, “It can 
be amended in whatever way the ma- 
jority of my colleagues, in their wisdom, 
think it should be amended.” 

I tried to make the proach, Mr, 
President, that I thought should be made. 
I thought the Congress should proceed 
to exercise its legislative check on the 
President of the United States after the 
fact, inasmuch as it had not imposed 
a check before the fact. I hold to the 
point of view, and, on this subject, have 
written my views in years gone by, that 
under our Constitution the President is 
clearly subject to constitutional checks, 
He is not above the Constitution. He is 
subject to the checks and balances of 
congressional control. But we have not 
imposed any such checks in connection 
with this subject matter. While all the 
debate has gone on and all the state- 
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ments of criticism of the President have 
been made, days have gone by and the 
Congress has yet to act legislatively. 

I cannot escape the feeling, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we are in rather an indefensi- 
ble position when we argue as a Congress 
in one breath that the President acted 
without any legislative sanction, and yet 
have not put legislation on the books 
either before or after the fact in coping 
with the objection we have made. I 
hold to the point of view, Mr. President, 
that we ought to keep the President of 
the United States in check by way of 
legislation both before and after the fact 
in matters such as this; and it ought to 
be mandatory legislation. I repeat that 
sentence, Mr. President—it ought to be 
mandatory legislation. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from Oregon 
yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I hope I 
have gotten correctly the chain of 
thought of the Senator from Oregon. 
If I have I do not want to let go unchal- 
lenged the statement that Congress has 
not acted. I think Congress has acted. 
The Taft-Hartley law is on the books. 
It was up to the President of the United 
States to invoke the provisions of that 
law, even under the argument of the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon, be- 
fore it was too late to do so. He knew 
the crisis was coming; there was ade- 
quate legislation on the books, and it 
was his sworn duty, under the Constitu- 
tion, to use that legislation. 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad the Senator 
from Maryland has raised that point. I 
had intended to cover it later in my re- 
marks, and I shall discuss the Taft- 
Hartley law, out of order, at this time. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I do not 
think Congress is at fault in this matter. 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to have the 
Senator’s views, and I shall now express 
myself on those views in my discussion 
of the emergency sections of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

The first proposition I lay down is 
that there is nothing mandatory in the 
Taft-Hartley law at all. I just finished 
making the argument, Mr. President, 
that I believe that in solving problems 
such as this, we should have mandatory 
legislation on the statute books, not per- 
missive legislation, 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. MORSE. In just one moment. 

The emergency sections of the Taft- 
Hartley law constitute permissive legis- 
lation, not mandatory legislation. 
gs we yield to the Senator from Mary- 

nd. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Is the 
Senator using the term “permissive” in 
the sense that the President may or may 
not use it, in his discretion? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Is it up 
to the President of the United States to 
execute a law that is on the statute 
books rather than to go outside of all law 
to accomplish his purpose? Is the law 
mandatory in that respect? 
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Mr. MORSE. If I correctly under- 
stand the Senator from Maryland, the 
answer to his question is No.“ 

If the Congress of the United States 
passes a permissive, discretionary law, 
and says, in effect, “Mr. President, if you 
think under the circumstances that you 
want to use this law, you have permis- 
sion to use it,” and there is nothing 
mandatory about it, I do not see how we 
can escape the conclusion that the law 
is permissive; it is not mandatory. 
There is no obligation on the part of the 
President of the United States to use a 
discretionary law. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Even 
though he has no other way of coping 
with the situation? Can he then go out- 
side the law? 

Mr. MORSE. The President would 
not agree with the Senator from Mary- 
land on that. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. The 
President never agrees with the Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. MORSE. And seldom does with 
the Senator from Oregon, representa- 
tions to the contrary notwithstanding, 
may I say to the Senator from Mary- 
land. But the fact is that the President 
believed he had the power which he 
exercised. If he is proven right about it, 
then it follows that he was under no 
obligation to use a discretionary, per- 
missive law. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon himself said a day or 
two ago that he did not believe the 
President had the authority that was 
‘asserted in his name in the argument of 
the case in court. 

Mr. MORSE. Now, wait a minute. 
The Senator from Oregon has never 
taken the position that he believed the 
President did not have an inherent 
power under the language Executive 
power” and “Commander in Chief” in 
the Constitution to meet a crisis when 
it arose and then to take the problem to 
the Congress of the United States. But 
the Senator from Oregon tried to point 
out that the statement made by Govern- 
ment counsel in answer to questions put 
to him by the judge, and particularly 
what I consider to be perfectly absurd 
answers which counsel for the Govern- 
ment made to some of the hypothetical 
questions put to him by the judge had 
no bearing on the question of inherent 
power, because counsel, as the Senator 
from Maryland knows, said that the 
President was above the Constitution 
and that the President was not respon- 
sible to anyone but the people. That is 
an absurd doctrine, and the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon, over all the years in 
which he has been interested in this 
constitutional question, has always 
pointed out that the President is subject 
to the checks of the Constitution. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I do not 
want to labor the argument, but the 
Senator from Oregon has said on the 
floor within the past half an hour that 
if the heads of the defense departments 
and other departments of the Govern- 
ment tell the President of the United 
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States that an emergency exists, he has 
some sort of a mythical power that comes 
into being and that he can take over 
control of private industry, private prop- 
erty, and indeed the individual himself. 

Mr. MORSE. I did not say it was a 
mythical power. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. The Sen- 
ator said it was an actual power. It 
would be better if he had said it was a 
mythical power. 

Mr. MORSE. That is the opinion of 
the Senator from Maryland. Great 
writers have said for many years that 
the terms “executive power” and “Com- 
mander in Chief” in the Constitution 
of the United States imply a power in the 
President of the United States as the 
executive officer of the Government to 
meet a crisis when it arises, and then to 
lay the problem before the Congress, 
That is the position of the Senator from 
Oregon. My good friend from Mary- 
land, as a proposition of law, says, “I do 
not agree with the Senator from Ore- 
gon.” I respect the position taken by 
the Senator from Maryland, but I am 
not going to let the Senator from Mary- 
land impute to me the statement that I 
called it a mythical power. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryand. I am not 
trying to impute anything to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. But I will say this, 
that when the judge asked the question 
in the court, “Do you believe that the 
President can seize you, Mr. Baldridge, 
and take you into custody?” it made Mr. 
Baldridge think. If the Senator from 
Oregon advocates that the President of 
the United States, without any power, 
can take my property and then submit 
the question to the Congress of the 
United States, Iam not going to submit 
to that kind of a doctrine in this country 
without a fight. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me assure the Sen- 
ator from Maryland that it is the opinion 
of the Senator from Oregon that Mr. 
Baldridge did not think when the propo- 
sition was put to him by the court, be- 
cause if he had thought, he would not 
have given the answer he gave, because 
I think it is perfectly clear that the judge 
put to him a proposition in connection 
with which hé should have said, “I think 
that clearly the President has no such 
power as you are now assuming in your 
hypothetical question, because it is be- 
yond the possibility of imagination that 
such a set of facts would constitute a 
crisis endangering the security of this 
country.” 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. It is my 
opinion that if we preserve our govern- 
ment of laws, we shall not get into such 
squabbles as we are in at this time. 

Mr. MORSE. Where does the Consti- 
tution say that? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. In article 
10 of the Bill of Rights, the Constitution 
of the United States clearly says: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States, 
respectively, or to the people. 


That is the power, and it is the whole 
power. The people have the ultimate 
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power in this country, not the Chief 
Executive, not the head of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Mr. MORSE. I say most respectfully 
to the Senator from Maryland that he 
makes an assumption when he says the 
amendment applies to the words “Exec- 
utive power” and “Commander in Chief,” 
and that those words mean what the 
Senator from Maryland would define 
them as meaning. 

Our difference is that if, as a matter 
of constitutional law definition, those 
terms have a broader meaning than the 
Senator from Maryland gives to them, 
then his comment on the tenth amend- 
ment is inapplicable. What the Senator 
from Maryland is trying to get the jun- 
ior Senator from Oregon to do, but is 
not going to be successful in doing, is 
have me go along with the Senator from 
Maryland in what I consider to be a 
basic false assumption as to the mean- 
ing of words in the Constitution. If I 
did that, I would not be making the 
speech I am making, because I disagree 
with the interpretation of the execu- 
tive power and Commander in Chief 
power that the Senator from Maryland 
seeks to impute to me. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. If the 
Executive power has no limitation, the 
legislative power is equally as broad, or 
broader. The judicial power is as broad. 

That being so, Congress today could 
pass an act providing that there shall 
be an established religion, or that the 
press shall be no longer free, or any of 
the other of our freedoms be curtailed. 
But under our kind of government 
Congress cannot do that. 

Mr. MORSE. I have never said that 
there is no limit to the Commander in 
Chief and executive power which the 
President can exercise. I have consist- 
ently confined myself to the proposition 
I have stated, but my good friend the 
Senator from Maryland wishes to take 
me away from it to an assumption he 
wants to substitute for my proposition, 

Executive power and Commander in 
Chief power imply power to act in time 
of emergency. How? Reasonably to 
protect the security of the Nation. 
That power was delegated to the Presi- 
dent of the United States when the Con- 
stitution was ratified. That language 
refers to power that the people of this 
country delegated expressly to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

I again say to the Senator from Mary- 
land, who would make a much narrower 
and more limited definition of those 
terms than I would, I am waiting for the 
Supreme Court to define them. When it 
does, if the Senator from Maryland is 
proved right, let me tell him I am the 
kind of lawyer who will go over to oppo- 
sition counsel, shake hands, and say, 
“Well, you won that case. The judge 
liked your statement of the law better 
than mine.” : 

But let me tell the Senator from Mary- 
land that he has not yet won the case, 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 
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Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. If it 
should happen that the view of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon is upheld, the Senator 
may have won a law case, but we will 
have lost a government., 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, not at all. We will 
not have lost the Government. We have 
not lost our Government in all the dec- 
ades in which the kind of power I am 
talking about has been exercised. We 
have had a pretty good Government all 
the time and have made progress. Our 
Government was not destroyed. 

Our Government was not destroyed 
when President Wilson sent Marines to 
Nicaragua and then subsequently came 
to Congress. He did not get a law, but 
until he went through the process of 
talking it over with Congress he was 
exercising exactly the kind of power I 
am talking about. The Government did 
not fall then and the Government has 
not fallen a single time in the past. 

Presidents who have held opinions 
similar to those expressed by President 
Truman the other night, that Executive 
and Commander in Chief power have 
the meaning that President Truman the 
other night thought they meant, have 
never destroyed this Government. We 
have to look at effects and results. I 
would stand shoulder to shoulder with 
the Senator from Maryland if a Presi- 
dent acted unreasonably and abused 
that power. I would say to Congress, 
“Let us get in there and check the facts.” 
That is all there is to our case on that 
part of the argument. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I may say 
to the Senator from Oregon that I am 
not going to rely on the benevolence of 
any President to protect my basic, fun- 
damental rights. I shall not defend any 
principle that would let any President 
tamper with those rights. 

Mr. MORSE. The lives of American 
citizens are jeopardized in some situa- 
tions. Congress may not have acted in 
the matter. I shall look to my President, 
whoever he may be at the time, to pro- 
tect fellow citizens until Congress can 
get around to doing something about the 
problem. That is the proposition I am 
defending on the floor of the Senate this 
afternoon, and I think it is that proposi- 
tion that is so vital in determining 
whether we are going to have a static 
or a dynamic Constitution. 

Mr. President, let me return now to 
the Taft-Hartley Act, because no matter 
how much time it takes I am going to 
get it into the RECORD. 

As to the nature of the emergency sec- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley law, I repeat, 
it is permissive legislation, not manda- 
tory legislation. I begin my quotation 
from section 206, under the subheading 
“National emergencies”: 

Whenever in the opinion of the President 
of the United States a threatened or actual 
strike or lock-out affecting an entire indus- 
try or a substantial part thereof engaged in 
trade, commerce, transportation, transmis- 
sion, or communication among the several 
States or with foreign nations, or engaged in 
the production of goods for commerce, will, 
if permitted to occur or to continue, imperil 
the national health or safety, he may— 


Not shall—but, “he may,” permissively, 
discretionarily, in accordance with his 
best judgment under the circumstances— 


not must, not shall, but may—do cer- 
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tain things. The little words in laws 
sometimes make all the difference as to 
the entire nature of an act. The little 
word “may” at that point in the Taft- 
Hartley law makes all the difference in 
the world between its being a permissive 
and a mandatory piece of legislation. 
I continue to quote— 

he may appoint a board of inquiry to in- 
quire into the issues involved in the dis- 
pute and to make a written report to him 
within such time as he shall prescribe. 
Such report shall include a statement of the 
facts with respect to the dispute, includ- 
ing each party’s statement of its position 
but shall not contain any recommendations. 
The President shall file a copy of such re- 
port with the Service and shall make its 
contents available to the public. 


When the law refers to “the Service,” 
it means the Federal Conciliation and 
Mediation Service. 

That is an interesting procedure, as 
provided by the first section. First, it 
says the President may do what the law 
permits him todo. It does not say any- 
thing that will stop a strike. It simply 
says, “Whenever in the opinion of the 
President”—which in and of itself shows 
the high permissive and discretionary 
nature of the legislation a threatened 
or actual strike or lockout affecting an 
entire. industry or a substantial part 
thereof engaged in trade, commerce, 
transportation, transmission, or commu- 
nication among the several States,” is 
threatened, the President may do certain 
things. 

Let us stop at that point in the law. 
Is there anything in that language that 
will stop a strike? Not a thing. There 
is just not a thing. 

In such a situation, if the emotions of 
the workers have reached such a point 
of lack of control that they are so angry 
that they are willing to engage in di- 
rect action, the moment they hear that 
the President is proceeding under sec- 
tion 206 of the Taft-Hartley Act they 
can walk off the job. Yet one might 
be surprised to know how many people 
in this country today, because of the 
fact that the Taft-Hartley law is being 
waved around as an emotional sanction, 
think that the use of the Taft-Hartley 
Act would stop the strike. Not at all. 
There is nothing in the Taft-Hartley Act 
which would stop the strike. 

The difficulty in making a fair ap- 
praisal of this case is in part due to 
the fact that we have a case singular 
in its nature with respect to the facts. 
In many industries a stoppage for a 
few days would be about all the stop- 
page there would be if subsequently 
through the procedures of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, an injunction were ob- 
tained. But that is not true with re- 
spect to the steel industry, because, as 
Secretary of Defense Lovett advised the 
President, the most unfortunate thing in 
the steel case is that once the furnaces 
go down and become cold, 2 or 3 weeks 
are required to get them back into full 
production. To me that is a fact which 
I have no intention of letting anyone 
lose sight of when he discusses the 
steel case with me. So, tempers being 
what they had become in the steel case, 
it was the judgment of those connected 
with that case that a resort to the Taft- 
Hartley law on the part of the President 
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would have brought those furnaces 
down, with a stoppage. Yet there are 
those who continue to ask, “Why did 
he not use the Taft-Hartley law to pre- 
vent stoppage?” There is not a line 
in the Taft-Hartley law which could 
possibly have prevented a stoppage if 
the steel workers wanted to walk out. 

Before I go to the next section of the 
law, let me say we must not forget that, 
by voluntary understanding and agree- 
ment between the parties to the dispute 
and the President, they had been trying 
to settle this case for 99 days—a longer 
period of time than the so-called cool- 


-ing-off period in the Taft-Hartley Act, 


namely, 80 days. They had not suc- 
ceeded, but they were on the verge of 
success. 

There has been so much misinforma- 
tion given to the public about this case 
that it is no wonder the public is con- 
fused. Does anyone think for a mo- 
ment that the junior Senator from 
Oregon is not aware of the fact that in 
his State and in his Nation the prevail- 
ing opinion today is very much against 
the position which the junior Senator 
from Oregon has taken on the steel case? 
One has only to read my mail to know 
that that is true. I am perfectly aware 
of that fact. 

What should I do about it? Should 
I tremble on my political knees and yield 
to a public opinion which I think has 
been formed on the basis of a misunder- 
standing of the facts? This job does not 
mean that much to me. I have said to 
the people of my State on other occasions 


that I do not want to remain in the . 


Senate of the United States 1 hour be- 
yond the time when I am free to follow 
the facts as I believe them to be on any 
issue. That is the best representation 
I can give the people of my State, be- 
cause that is in keeping with the true 
meaning of representative government. 

I have been in situations before when 
my constituents and the people of my 
Nation had formed an opinion based 
upon misrepresentation and misinfor- 
mation, and thought I was completely 
wrong on an issue, but when they came 
to discover the facts on the basis of 
which I was acting, and the principles 
of government I was seeking to sustain, 
they decided that they preferred that 
kind of representation to a representa- 
tion held by those who believe that when 
the political heat is on they ought to 
a the public and never attempt to 

In my judgment, if one is even going 
to try to rise to the levels of statesman- 
ship, he has the representative duty of 
standing up against public opinion 
when he believes public opinion is wrong 
on the facts. That is what the junior 
Senator from Oregon has done on other 
issues in the past. That is what he will 
do in connection with this issue, and 
what he will continue to do in the future 
whenever he believes that the facts 
cannot be squared with a temporary 
public opinion. 

I invite the attention of the Senate 
this afternoon to something which I 
used to call to the attention of my stu- 
dents. In my judgment no finer state- 
ment of the principle and duty of repre- 
sentation was ever expressed in the 
English language than the expression of 
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that principle by the great Edmund 
Burke many years ago. I think it was 
1774, in a speech he made to the voters 
of Bristol. I ask unanimous consent to 
incorporate that statement in the REC- 
orp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks, because I think it is so apropos 
of the problem of representation which 
the Senator from Oregon is expressing 
this afternoon. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

It ought to be the happiness and glory of 
a representative to live in the strictest union, 
the closest correspondence, and the most un- 
reserved communication with his constitu- 
ents. Their wishes ought to have great 
weight with him; their opinion, high respect; 
their business, unremitted attention. It is 
his duty to sacrifice his repose, his pleasures, 
his satisfactions, to theirs; and above all, 
ever, and in all cases, to prefer their inter- 
est to his own. But his unbiased opinion, 
his mature judgment, his enlightened con- 
science, he ought not to sacrifice to you, to 
any man, or to any set of men living. These 
he does not derive from your pleasure; no, 
nor from the law and the Constitution. They 
are a trust from Providence, for the abuse of 
which he is deeply answerable. Your repre- 
sentative owes you, not his industry only, 
but his judgment; and he betrays, instead 
of serving you, if he sacrifices it to your 
opinion. * * Government and legis- 
lation are matters of reason and judgment, 
and not of inclination; and what sort of 
reason is that, in which the determination 
precedes the discussion * * when 
those who form the conclusion are perhaps 
300 miles distant from those who hear the 
arguments? To deliver an opinion is the 
right of all men; that of constituents is a 
weighty and respectable opinion, which a 
representative ought always most seriously 
to consider. But authoritative instructions; 
mandates issued, which the member is bound 
blindly and implicitly to obey, to vote, and to 
argue for, though contrary to the clearest 
conviction of his judgment and conscience,— 
these are things utterly unknown to the laws 
of this land, and which arise from a funda- 
mental mistake of the whole order and tenor 
of our Constitution, 


Mr. MORSE. In essence, in that 
statement Edmund Burke told his con- 
stituents in Bristol that he considered 
it his duty to weigh carefully and con- 
siderately the point of view of public 
opinion, but that he should never sacri- 
fice his own honesty of judgment, his 
own conscience, to the demands of pub- 
lic opinion which he believed could not 
be squared with the facts, because, as to 
his own conscience and his own obliga- 
tions of intellectual honesty, he owed 
an obligation over and above any obli- 
gation to his constituents. He owed an 
obligation to his Creator to act on the 
basis of the facts. I have never read a 
finer statement of the obligation of an 
elected representative in a parliamen- 
tary body such as the Congress of the 
United States, than the statement of 
Edmund Burke many years ago. 

I am perfectly aware of the fact that 
on this issue public opinion, as of now, 
is against me. If I wanted to display a 
political cowardice, I would keep still 
on this issue, because I happen to be on 
@ ballot next month in the State of Ore- 
gon. Certain political opponents of mine 
have placed my name on the ballot for 
the Presidential race, for the obvious 
purpose of splitting the vote for the can- 


didate for President whom I am sup- 
porting. I think the people of my State 
will see through that trickery. SoIam 
in a position of saying to the people of 
my State, Do not vote for me.” It is 
a rather novel position. I am saying to 
them, “Do not vote for me for that po- 
sition.” But I have attempted to coun- 
ter by saying, “Vote for me for delegate 
at large to the convention of my party.” 
If I thought election to that post was 
more important than maintaining my 
intellectual honesty, I suppose I would 
keep still on the steel case, because my 
position on the steel case as of now will 
not win me very many votes to any office. 
How well I know it. However, I am 
never going to put an office prize above 
the greater prize of keeping faith with 
my own conscience and with my own 
belief in what is right. 

So I say, Mr. President, I have not 
gone along with this public hysteria: 
“Why don’t you apply the Taft-Hartley 
law?” I know that the Taft-Hartley 
law does not contain one sentence which 
would have stopped a strike. I believe 
that it is very important from the stand- 
point of the security of my country that 
we stop that strike. We should have fol- 
lowed a course of action in the first in- 
stance which would have prevented it. 

I shall not represent to the people of 
my country that a law which would not 
have stopped a strike is the law that the 
President should have followed. 

Let us read section 207 of the Taft- 
Hartley law: 

Src. 207. (a) A board of inquiry shall be 
composed of a chairman and such other 
members as the President shall determine, 
and shall have power to sit and act in any 
place within the United States and to con- 
duct such hearings either in public or in 
private, as it may deem necessary or proper, 
to ascertain the facts with respect to the 
causes and circumstances of the dispute. 


Mr. President, one does not do that in 
an hour. One does not carry out the 
provisions of subsection (a) in a day. 
In a case as complicated as this one, 
with the mass of data involved in it, the 
Board would not be able to carry out 
that provision for several days, provided 
it were to make findings of fact. If it 
does not do a conscientious job as a 
board of inquiry it would be guilty of 
prostituting the law. However, during 
the time that it would take for the in- 
quiry the steel mills would be shut 
down. I thought, Mr. President, that 
the objective was to keep the steel mills 
producing. 

I thought that was what we were seek- 
ing to do. The steel mills would be shut 
down during this period of time that it 
would take the Board to conduct its 
inquiry. 

I shall now read the other subsections, 
although I will read the next one very 
quickly, because it covers a purely pre- 
cedural matter: 

(b) Members of a board of inquiry shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $50 for 
each day actually spent by them in the work 
of the Board, together with necessary travel 
and subsistence expenses. 

(c) For the purpose of any hearing or ine 
quiry conducted by any board appointed un- 
der this title, the provisions of sections 9 
and 10 (relating to the attendance of wit- 
nesses and the production of books, papers, 
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and documents) of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act of September 16, 1914, as 
amended (U. S. C. 19, title 15, secs. 49 and 50, 
as amended), are hereby made applicable to 
the powers and duties of such board. 


They are procedural provisions, which 
go to the conducting of the inquiry. 

I next read section 208. It must be 
remembered that we now have had our 
Board appointed. It has made its find- 
ings. No recommendations, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Oh,no. That was not provided for 
in the Taft-Hartley law. Does it pro- 
vide that this Board, after it has con- 
ducted its hearings and carried on its in- 
quiry, should tell the President what the 
Board believes ought to be done for the 
settlement of the case; should tell the 
Congress what in the Board’s opinion 
should be done for the settlement of the 
case; should tell the American people 
what ought to be done for the settlement 
of the case? Oh, no, Mr. President. 
There is no provision that this Board of 
Inquiry should make any recommenda- 
tions. It only reports its findings of fact 
to the President. Keep that procedure 
in mind. Many people have the idea 
that here is a section which has a great 
many biting teeth in it. In my opinion, 
it is toothless, and its gums are pretty 
badly withered and atrophied. It does 
not have any biting power in the section 
that I have read. 

Sec. 208. (a) Upon receiving a report from 
a board of inquiry the President may— 

Not must; not shall— 
direct the Attorney General to petition any 
district court of the United States hav- 
ing jurisdiction of the parties to enjoin such 
strike or lock-out or the continuing there- 
of, and if the court finds that such threat- 
ened or actual strike or lock-out— 

(i) affects an entire industry or a sub- 
stantial part thereof engaged in trade, com- 
merce, transportation, transmission, or com- 
munication among the several States or with 
foreign nations, or engaged in the produc- 
tion of goods for commerce; and 

(ii) if permitted to occur or to continue, 
will imperil the national health or safety, 
it shall have jurisdiction to enjoin any such 
strike or lock-out, or the continuing there- 
of, and to make such other orders as may be 
appropriate. 


All that that section gives to the court 
by way of legal power is jurisdiction to 
issue an injunction, if the court decides 
to issue an injunction. What is the rea- 
sonable presumption, on the basis of a 
case as complex as this case is, after 
we have reached that state of the opera- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley law? 

Does anyone believe for a moment 
that an injunction would be automati- 
cally issued? Does anyone believe for a 
moment that any judge, who has put on 
the robes of a judicial officer with the 
solemn trust that goes with those robes, 
would summarily issue an injunction, 
without giving consideration to the facts 
in the case? Consideration of the facts 
in the case takes time. Thus more time 
would be expended under the Taft-Hart- 
ley law, if the President did resort to 
that procedure in the steel case. Again 
I say, Mr. President, I thought that the 
objective was to get the steel mills op- 
erating, not following a procedure that 
would permit of the expenditure of time, 


during which there would be a stoppage., 
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Thus again I point out that up to this 
point the law would not be effective in 
keeping the steel mills operating. 

Mr. President, the difficulty is that 
many well-intentioned people who are 
arguing that the President should re- 
sort to the provisions of the Taft-Hart- 
ley law, have never read it and are not 
familiar with its provisions. They as- 
sume—and it is a false assumption— 
that the application of the Taft-Hartley 
law would have prevented a stoppage in 
the steel case. The answer is that it 
would not have done so, 

The next subsections read: 

(b) In any case, the provisions of the act 
of March 23, 1932, entitled “An act to amend 
the Judicial Code and to define and limit 
the jurisdiction of courts sitting in equity, 
and for other purposes,” shall not be ap- 
plicable. 

(c) The order or orders of the court shall 
be subject to review by the appropriate cir- 
cuit court of appeals and by the Supreme 
Court upon writ of certiorari or certification 
as provided in sections 239 and 240 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended (U. S. C., title 29, 
secs. 346 and 347). 


That concludes my reading of section 
208 of the Taft-Hartley law. Again we 
find no language which would have pre- 
vented a stoppage. 

Now let us consider section 209: 

Sec. 209. (a) Whenever a district court 
has issued an order under section 208 en- 
joining acts or practices which imperil or 
threaten to imperil the national health or 
safety, it shall be the duty of the parties to 
the labor dispute giving rise to such order 
to make every effort to adjust and settle their 
differences, with the assistance of the Serv- 
ice created by this act. Neither party shall 
be under any duty to accept in whole or in 
part, any proposal of settlement made by 
the Service. 


Mr. President, what does that mean? 
In effect, it means that the Congress 
would say to the parties, “Listen: You 
should get busy and get together, and 
you should sit down with the Concilia- 
tion Service and should try to resolve 
your differences.” 

I agree; but that is an expression of a 
pious hope, a good wish, a wish for a de- 
sirable attainment. However, there is 
nothing mandatory about it; it does not 
require any action. Either or both of 
the parties could say, “We appreciate 
your telling us that we should get to- 
gether with the Conciliation Service, but 
we do not think they can be of much help 
to us. However, we shall sit down with 
them.” 

Let us assume that they do; or they 
might. What has been accomplished at 
that point, in the direction of preventing 
the stoppage of the steel mills? Noth- 
ing; the stoppage would proceed. 

I repeat that I thought our objective 
was to keep the steel mills operating. I 
am trying to find in this act some provi- 
sion which would have prevented the 
stoppage. Mr. President, let me let you 
in on a secret: When I get all through 
reading the act, I shall not have found 
such a provision, because it is not there. 
ae read now subsection (b) of section 

(b) Upon the issuance of such order, the 
President shall reconvene the board of in- 
quiry which has previously reported with re- 
Spect to the dispute. At the end of a 60-day 
Period (unless the dispute has been settled by 
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that time), the board of inquiry shall report 
to the President the current position of the 
parties and the efforts which have been made 
for settlement, and shall include a statement 
by each party of its position and a statement 
of the employer's last offer of settlement. 
The President shall make such report avail- 
able to the public. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board, within the suceeding 15 days, 
shall take a secret ballot of the employees of 
each employer inyolved in the dispute on the 
question of whether they wish to accept the 
final offer of settlement made by their em- 
ployer as stated by him and shall certify the 
results thereof to the attorney general within 
5 days thereafter. 


Of course, Mr. President, if under sec- 
tion 208 the court issued the injunction, 
that for the first time would have put the 
men back at work; that is to say, I say 
it would have put them back at work 
because I shall continue to believe that 
no body of loyal American workers will 
ever defy a court injunction; for if they 
do, no matter how much they may dis- 
approve of the injunction, no matter 
how much they may dislike the provi- 
sions of the injunction, they challenge 
government by law if they do not obey 
the injunction. Believe me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, on some occasions I have had for a 
few hours a few knock-down-and-drag- 
out fights with American labor when it 
happened to be my official duty to carry 
out the enforcement order. I have never 
hesitated to tell them that, so far as I 
was concerned, I would do all within my 
power to see that all the forces of gov- 
ernment were brought to bear upon them 
to compel compliance with that order, 
in the interest of a system of govern- 
ment by law. 

However, the point is that by the time 
the injunctive stage under section 208 of 
the Taft-Hartley law is reached, days 
will have gone by, the steel mills will 
have been closed, and finally we shall 
have reached the point where the Court 
will order the men to return to work. 
I say that then it is their patriotic duty 
to return to work. 

However, let us assume that the men 
have returned to work. We find in the 
act, section 209 (b), an interesting pro- 
vision to the effect that while the men 
are back at work, the collective bargain- 
ing negotiations set forth in the act are 
supposed to go on and the parties are 
supposed to reach a settlement. If they 
do not, then the act provides that the 
last offer of the employer should go to 
the workers under a secret ballot, and 
the President shall make such report 
available to the public. The National 
Labor Relations Board, within the suc- 
ceeding 15 days, shall take a secret ballot 
of the employees of each employer in- 
volved in the dispute on the question of 
of whether they wish to accept the final 
offer of settlement made by their em- 
ployer as stated by him and shall certify 
the results thereof to the Attorney Gen- 
eral within 5 days thereafter. 

In that way the famous 80-day period, 
the cooling-off period, will be reached. 

Then what will happen? The next 
provision is an interesting one, Mr. Pres- 
ident. I can remember as clearly as 
though it happened today, how some of 
us pleaded here on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, at the time when this measure was 
passed by the Senate. We said, “It will 
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not work. It will not stop the strikes, in 
the first instance. This provision is 
toothless because if the dispute is not 
settled between the parties after 80 days, 
what can anyone do about it?” 

Mr. President, let us see what will be 
done about it. I read from section 210: 

Sec. 210. Upon the certification of the re- 
sults of such ballot or upon a settlement 
being reached, whichever happens sooner, 
the Attorney General shall move the court 
to discharge the injunction, which motion 
shall then be granted and the injunction 
discharged. 


Let me read that again, Mr. Presi- 
dent; there is a beauty of ineffective- 
ness, a beauty in the form of a toothless 
provision in regard to preventing a 
strike: 

Upon the certification of the results of 
such ballot or upon a settlement being 
reached, whichever happens sooner, the At- 
torney General shall— 


No mention is made at that point of 
the word may“ 
move the court to discharge the injunction, 
which motion shall then be granted and the 
injunction discharged. When such motion 
is granted, the President shall submit to 
the Congress a full and comprehensive re- 
port of the proceedings, including the find- 
ings of the board of inquiry and the ballot 
taken by the National Labor Relations 
Board, together with such recommendations 
as he may see fit to make for consideration 
and appropriate action, 


However, the joker is that at that 
point the men will be out again on strike. 
Eighty days will have passed, but the dis- 
pute will not be settled. 

In view of the hatred of the injunctive 
process that is so deep-seated in the 
breasts of American labor because they 
well know the decades of abuse through 
which they had to live in this country 
when we had government by injunction 
in connection with labor disputes, it is 
not beyond the realm of possibility that 
in the case of a great dispute, such as 
the present steel dispute, after the work- 
ers have tried in good faith for $9 days 
to work out an agreement, but have not 
succeeded, they would not succeed in the 
80 days provided for under the Taft- 
Hartley law; and in that event they 
would be out on the pavements again. 

What will be done then, Mr. President? 
There is nothing in the act except a 
statement that then the President shall 
give Congress a report regarding the 
whole proceedings, and shall make rec- 
ommendations to the Congress. 

Let me state very quickly at this time 
the proposition I stated the other day in 
regard to what will happen then. Let 
me say that I do not think any labor 
leader or any lawyer for a single labor 
union in the United States will agree 
with me on this point. Certainly they 
hope I am wrong about it. However, I 
think that as a matter of law I am right 
about it. My judgment is that after the 
workers go out, at the end of the 80 days, 
it will be perfectly proper for the Presi- 
dent of the United States to consider the 
dispute a new one, in view of the new 
conditions which will have developed 
and there will be many new conditions 
and many new operative facts which will 
have developed during the 80-day period, 
‘Then the process will start all over again, 
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with the rigmarole of the Taft-Hartley 
law—however, again with the passage of 
the 80-day period which will be required 
to get this procedure into operation 
again, and with the men out on strike. 

This is why I have tried to keep faith 
with what I think is my duty in the 
premises of proposing some legislation 
which would seek to prevent a stoppage; 
and that is why, in regard to the par- 
ticular steel case, I introduced a special 
bill immediately after the seizure, which 
would involve what I think we ought to 
have as quickly as the President acts in 
such a manner, to regularize it and to 
modify his procedure by such congres- 
sional sanctions and checks as we wish to 
impose. In view of the fact that this 
was raised earlier in the debate by my 
colleague from Maryland, I thought it 
appropriate to cover the Taft-Hartley 
law in this part of my discussion. I close 
that discussion by saying that I am per- 
fectly satisfied there is no answer which 
can be made to the argument I presented 
here, on several occasions, that a resort 
to the Taft-Hartley law by the President 
of the United States in the steel case 
would not have prevented a stoppage of 
work, and the aim and objective was to 
keep the steel mills going. 

Mr. President, I want to close by turn- 
ing to another phase of the steel case 
which I think is important, because I 
think it important to do the best we can 
to get the facts out to the American peo- 
ple as to some of the economic problems 
in the case, and as to some of the misin- 
formation and misrepresentations which 
have been made in this case. 

During the last week or 10 days, the 
Senate Labor Committee and the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency have 
held hearings on the steel crisis. These 
hearings have given us a great deal of 
factual information not previously 
available to the Congress and the public. 
The more information we have received 
the clearer it has become to us—in spite 
of the denials from the steel industry— 
that this industry has engaged in a series 
of tactical maneuvers designed to make 
the wage increase due its workers an 
occasion for further raising the exces- 
sive profits it has been making since 
Korea. 

The heavy clouds of dust generated by 
the steel industry’s propaganda efforts 
is gradually settling down and the people 
are beginning to know the truth. The 
steel industry and its appointed and 
self-appointed spokesmen are well aware 
of it and they are trying to save what 
they can by,changing their tactics. 
“Truth Coming Out in Steel Fight” is 
the heading chosen by one newspaper 
writer on the steel case. His heading is 
perfectly correct—the truth is coming 
out—but not in accordance with the 
representations he made in his column, 
This writer claims that the steel com- 
panies have never requested a price in- 
crease of $12 a ton. He says: 

The fact is the steel companies have never 
specified what price increase they wanted. 
They have never learned just what the terms 
of a settlement would be. They have never 
been able to compute the costs of what they 
would be required to accept as a wage scale, 
This will come as a surprise to the public. 
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Indeed, this will come as a surprise to 
the public because the public well re- 
members having read in the newspapers 
day after day that the wage increase 
recommended by the Wage Stabilization 
Board would cost the industry $12 a ton, 
and that the industry was in no position 
to absorb any part of this cost, and that 
it needed a price increase to offset this 
cost increase. 

For instance, the New York Times cf 
March 22, 1952, carried in the very first 
column of its front page a report head- 
lined, “Higher steel price sought as in- 
dustry assails wage plan,” and the re- 
port told of a meeting held in the offices 
of the American Iron and Steel Institute 
in the Empire State Building on the pre- 
ceding day. At that meeting, the New 
York Times reported, the steel industry 
“denounced the Wage Stabilization 
Board’s proposal,” The Times’ report 
had the following to say about the com- 
panies’ position on the cost of the wage 
increase and the price increase that they 
considered necessary, and I quote again: 

According to company figures, the in- 
creased wage rates and other benefits would 
cost the industry 30 cents an employee- 
hour. Figuring in other cost rises resulting 
from the steel pattern, the cost to the com- 
panies eventually would be about 60 cents 
an hour for each worker, it was estimated. 

For the industry as a whole, the com- 
panies said, the total bill for the package 
would come to about $1,000,000,000 a year. 
To pay it, they added, the price of steel 
would have to go up $12 a ton. 


Even before the Wage Stabilization 
Board made its proposal, the steel indus- 
try had already made known its ap- 
proach. On March 15, for instance, a 
Washington report or the front page of 
the Wall Street Journal, included the 
following paragraph and I quote again: 
“But the $2 to 83 a ton Capehart in- 
crease won't be enough, cry the steel- 
men. They figure that every penny 
more they pay in wages demands an in- 
crease of 44 cents a ton for steel. So, a 
15-cent Lay boost would call for a price 
boost of $6.60 a ton—a far cry from 
what the price fixers would allow. The 
1-to-44 theory, incidentally, is based on 
a ‘time-tested’ thesis that for every 
cent that wages rise, the direct labor 
cost of making a ton of steel rises 22 
cents, and the materials and other costs 
rise another 22 cents.” 

If we apply this ratio of 44 cents’ price 
increase for every cent cost of the wage 
increase to the figure of 30 cents which 
the industry states to be the cost of the 
Wage Stabilization Board proposal, then 
we find that this statement implies a 
request for a price increase of 813.20. 

Mr. President, did the steel industry 
mean what they said? Did they say 
what they meant, or are they merely 
engaging in a great deal of propaganda 
to mislead the American people on the 
facts of this case? 

Just to make sure that the industry’s 
position was taken in all seriousness, the 
same report in the Wall Street Journal 
stated immediately following the pas- 
sage that I quoted a moment ago: “Last 
Tuesday, at a small dinner here, Ad- 
miral Ben Moreell, chairman of fourth 
biggest Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
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summed up his reaction to the price-set- 
ters’ attitude. 

“It gives us,” he said, “two alterna- 
tives: To die by inches, or to refuse to 
give in and get shut down.” The latter 
alternative, he made it clear, is prefer- 
able. 

I shall not take more of the time of 
the Senate to supply further quotations 
of the same kind. Every Member of 
this body who has followed the press 
knows that statements to the same effect 
have been made in the newspapers day 
after day. 

In the face of these facts the news- 
paper writer to whom I referred blandly 
states that nowhere is there any record 
of any statement or oral request from 
the industry that the price must be in- 
creased by $12, or by any other figure. 

Indeed, Mr. President, there is a rec- 
ord. The record is spread all over the 
front pages of the American press and 
in the full-page advertisement of the 
steel companies in the American press. 
The steel industry cannot escape the 
responsibility for its position merely by 
presenting its unreasonable demands in- 
stead of abiding by the orderly proce- 
dures of government and filing formal 
applications with the properly appointed 
agencies. 

The claim that the industry never 
made such a request is a clear misrepre- 
sentation of facts on the part of the in- 
dustry. The industry pretends that 
those who revealed the unjustifiable 
character of the request were misrepre- 
senting the facts. This newspaper writ- 
er specifically refers to what he calls 
reskless statements on the floors of Con- 
gress and in committee. 

For the benefit of that newspaper 
writer and for the information of the 
American people, let us go to the rec- 
ord. We cannot beat the record, Mr. 
President. Spend all the money they 
want on advertisements blandly telling 
the American people, “We did not ask 
for $12 a ton increase,” and they look 
pretty silly in the face of the record. 
They misrepresent the facts. 

I am going to take them to the record 
this afternoon, as I took them to the rec- 
ord in the hearing before the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare yesterday 
afternoon, because it is not only impor- 
tant that we get the record into the re- 
port of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, but it is important that 
we get it into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

I am going to quote, Mr. President, 
from one of the finest officials in our 
Government, in my opinion; a great 
businessman who has been given a posi- 
tion of tremendous responsibility, a 
thankless job, but who has demonstrated 
that he intends to carry out the functions 
of that job without yielding to the pres- 
sure and the propaganda of the steel in- 
dustry. I refer to Roger Lowell Putnam, 
Economic Stabilization Agency Admin- 
istrator. I think we should put into the 
Recorp a statement of his biographical 
background, I read: 

Roger Lowell Putnam, 58-year-old Spring- 
field, Mass., businessman and former mayor, 
took office December 1, 1951, as Administra- 
tor of the Economic Stabilization Agency’s 
programs for price, wage, salary, and rent 
3 under the Defense Production 
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In private life the president of the Pack- 
age Machinery Co. of Springfield, and direc- 
tor of a bank and three other industrial con- 
cerns in that city, Mr. Putnam is prominent 
in scientific circles as an astronomer and as 
the sole trustee of Lowell Observatory at 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include the rest of this biograph- 
ical material at this point in my remarks, 
because I think it is important that we 
know something about the background 
of the man whose testimony I am now 
going to quote to the Senate of the 
United States on the issue of whether 
the steel companies asked the Adminis- 
trator of the Economic Stabilization 
Agency for an increase of $12 a ton for 
steel. 

There being no objection, the remain- 
der of the biographical sketch of Roger 
L. Putnam was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


The ESA Administrator was born Decem- 
ber 19, 1893, in Boston, a descendant of two 
of New England's most prominent colonial 
families—Putnam and Lowell. His mother 
was a sister of A. Lawrence Lowell, for many 
years president of Harvard University, of 
Percival Lowell, the astronomer who founded 
the observatory at Flagstaff which Mr. Put- 
nam now heads, and of Amy Lowell, the poet. 

Mr. Putnam graduated magna cum laude 
from Harvard in 1915, majoring in mathe- 
matics, and also spent a year at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. After serving 
in the Navy in World War I, he went to work 
for the Package Machinery Co. as a salesman, 
In 1921 he was made a vice president, and in 
1927 president of the firm, which manufac- 
tures wrapping machinery. Officials of the 
company, which has 900 employees and is one 
of the largest in its field, estimate a billion 
articles are packaged daily by machinery it 
has made and sold. 

His directorates include the Third National 
Bank & Trust Co., the Van Norman Co., the 
Perkins Machine & Gear Co., and the Amer- 
ican Bosch Corp., all of Springfield. 

Mr. Putnam was first. elected mayor of 
Springfield in 1937, and was reelected in 
1939 and 1941—the first three-term mayor 
in the city’s history. In 1942, he was the 
Democratic nominee for Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The next year he returned to the Navy as 
director of research and development for the 
amphibious force of the United States At- 
lantic Fleet, serving under his World War I 
commanding officer, Admiral Alan G. Kirk, 
now Ambassador to the Soviet Union. Based 
in Great Britain, Mr. Putnam helped to plan 
the Navy’s role in the Normandy invasion. 

Following the war, he was Deputy Direc- 
tor and later Director of the United States 
Office of Contract Settlement in Washington, 
a policy-making agency which set the rules 
under which war contracts were lacs cates 
Mr. Putnam succeeded in completing the 
work of the agency and liquidating it long 
ahead of schedule. 

As a result of his interest in astronomy, 
he is a fellow of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and a mem- 
ber of the American Astronomical Society, 
the Astronomical Society of the Pacific, and 
pace! visiting committee of Harvard Observa- 


Active in many civic, community, and 
regional organizations in the New England 
area, he is treasurer of the Petersham (Mass.) 
Memorial Library, former chairman of the 
Springfield chapter of the American Red 
Cross, a member of the Springfield Library 
Assoclation's committee on museum of fine 
arts, director of the New England Council, 
and president of the Pioneer Valley Associa- 
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tion, which promotes the trade and indus- 
trial interests of a three-county area of 
western Massachusetts. 

The ESA Administrator was married in 
1919 to the former Caroline Piatt Jenkins, of 
Charles County, Md. They have six chil- 
dren—three sons and three daughters. The 
couple met when Mr. Putnam was assigned 
to the Naval Proving Ground at Indianhead, 
Md., during World War I and Miss Jenkins 
was a volunteer librarian at the post. 

Mr. and Mrs. Putnam share an enthusiasm 
for outdoor exercise which reflects itself in 
frequent week-end trips to the family wood 
lot near Springfield where they work the 
opposite ends of a crosscut saw. 


Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, I said 
yesterday in the committee that some- 
one is lying, and I am satisfied that it 
is not Mr. Putnam. I am satisfied that 
it is those in the steel industry who are 
now denying they ever took the position 
that they wanted $12 a ton increase in 
steel. I quote from the transcript of 
record of the hearing before the House 
of Representatives Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee on April 29, 1952, pre- 
sided over by the distinguished Repre- 
sentative from Texas [Mr. Patman], and 
with Mr. Putnam, and Mr. Arnall on the 
witness stand, along with Mr. Feinsinger, 
at the time these questions and answers 
occurred. 

Speaking about the differences which 
have developed on the economic issues, 
Mr. Patan, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, said, at page 197 of the tran- 
script: 

In other words, it was not entirely a mat- 
ter of principle? 

Mr. ARNALL, It was a question of price, 
that is the truth about it, letting the public 
pay for it. 

Mr. PATMAN. The price could settle it, 

Mr. ARNALL. That is right. 

Mr. PurnaM, Right from the start, a price 
could settle it. I have seen a lot of these 
advertisements. 

May I just come into the middle of this, 
Mr. Par MAN? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. PurNam, I have seen some of these 
ads. I have not read them all and none of 
them have attracted me, so I have not had 
the same reason to read them. I am more 
insulated than you are, Mr. Feinsinger, be- 
cause they gave you a half-page and they 
have not given me any. 

Mr. FEINSINGER. Just wait, your turn might 
come. 

Mr. Putnam. I did go out— 


Listen, Mr. President 


I did go out and meet with the chief 
executives of the 12 major steel companies 
the day after your decision, Mr. Feinsinger. 
I was there in New York. They were asking 
a $12 price increase. They are denying that, 
but they all asked me for that price in- 
crease the very next morning. 

Mr. Parman. Asked you for a price increase 
of $12 a ton? 

Mr. Putnam. Yes, I do not mean everyone 
said so; the spokesman said so. 

Mr. Patman. It is possible, isn’t it, that 
there is only a dollar a ton difference, isn't 
there? You offered four and a half and 
they offered five and a half? 

Mr. Putnam. No, they asked me for $12 a 
ton. 


Mr. President, I call that an unequivo- 
cal statement. I call it an unequivocal 
statement on the part of the Administra- 
tor of the Economic Stabilization Agency 
that contradicts the representation of 
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the steel industry in their advertisements 
that they never asked for a $12 a ton 
increase. 


Mr. PATMAN. I mean the latest negotia- 
tions indicate that you got down to four 
and a half and five and a half dollars per 
ton increase. 

Mr. ARNALL. That is right. 

Mr. Patman. One dollar per ton difference. 

Mr. Pur Nat. But they wouldn't guarantee 
settlement at that. 

Mr. ARNALL. They sald they would try it at 
$5.50 but they might have to have more. 

Mr. Parman. They never did say how 
much they would have to have? 

Mr. ARNALL. No, sir. 

Mr. Putnam. They always said a little bit 
more. They told me $12 up in New York; 
now I see by the papers they deny it. But 
they certainly asked me for $12 in New York. 


Mr. President, in the interest of saving 
time, I ask to have the remainder of the 
examination of these witnesses, appear- 
ing in the transcript I have already 
identified in my remarks, as set forth on 
Pages 199, 200, and 201 to the end of 
the second line on page 202, printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. PaTMAN. I haven't talked to anybody 
on either side, as my questions indicate, but 
I have been told that a $12 increase on basic 
metal such as steel, would indicate about 
maybe a forty- to fifty-dollar increase per ton 
on certain types of steel. 

Mr. ARNALL. That is correct. You see you 
talk about the increase on carbon steel, 
7 then there are other-type alloys that run 

t up. 

Moreover, when you break through on the 
basic steel, then you pass on that increase 
all down the line, so that adds up. 

Mr. PATMAN. And how high would it go, 
from $12, the lowest, up to how high? 

Mr. ARNALL. I don't know. I would guess, 
from $12 to—that would be a pure guess. 

Mr. PaTMAN. Anyway tha: $50 wouldn't be 
clear out of line? 

Mr. ARNALL. No, it is not unreasonable. 

Mr. Brown. Will you yield? 

Mr. Patman. I yield. 

Mr. Brown. Suppose the Capehart amend- 
ment had been in existence? How much 
would they have been entitled to then? 

Mr. Parman. In other words, that cut-off 
date. That cut-off date was agreed on. It is 
much later than I wanted to, but suppose 
the cut-off date was now, I think Mr. Brown’s 
question is a good one, how much would they 
be entitled to, if the cut-off date were to be 
now, instead of July 26? 

Mr. ARNALL. Including the wage recom- 
mended by WSB? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ARNALL. Our statistics and theirs agree 
that the total would be something under $6, 

Mr. Par max. Something under $6 a ton? 

Mr. ARNALL. That is next year. As of now 
it would be about $4.50. 8 

Mr. PatMan. About $4.50? 

Mr. ARNALL. Let me give you the exact 


Here they are: If the wage increase were 
put into effect, it would amount to $2.96 for 
each ton of finished steel in the first half of 
1952. 

o_o. next July it would amount to 


ie for the whole of the year 1952 its aver- 
age would be $3.43. 

Next year the figure would be $5.05, and 
the cost for the entire proposed contract 
period of 18 months would be 83.97. That 
is, if the entire proposal were put into effect 
in the steel mills as recommended by the 
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Wage Stabilization Board—wage increases, 
fringe improvements, and all indirect effects 
on labor cost. 

But now if you will look at the integrated 
industry, and that brings in limestone, coal 
and coke, then you get these figures, if you 
take the entire integrated industry. 

Then you would find that the cost increase 
would amount to $3.49 in the first half of 
1952, $4.58 in the second half, averaging 
$4.03 for all of 1952. 

Now after January 1, 1953, it would be 
65.94, and the average for the 18 months 
would be $4.67. 

But let me say this: That these figures are 
based on the assumption that wage increases 
in coal, in ore mines, and in limestone quar- 
ries would equal those in the steel mills as 
to both terms and effective dates. There- 
fore those higher figures which I gave you 
give a slightly exaggerated picture of the 
labor-cost increase, which the steel industry 
would face if it accepted the recommenda- 
tions of the Wage Stbilization Board. 

Mr. Parman. In other words, it anticipates 
increases in all these other related lines? 

Mr. ARNALL. That is right. The way they 
get that $12 figure—you might like to know 
that. They take a higher figure than ours 
here and they say that the entire WSB 
recommendation, through the years, would 
cost them $6, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I close 
my remarks on this point by saying I 
am satisfied that on the record the first 
position of the steel companies—and 
they held it sufficiently long to compli- 
cate this case greatly—was that they 
wanted a $12 a ton increase in the price 
of steel. The record also satisfies me 
that they had been granted any such 
increase as that, they would simply have 
been transferring to the shoulders of 
the American consumers not only the 
entire cost of the recommendations of 
the Wage Stabilization Board, but also 
what Governor Arnall testified before 
our committee would have amounted to 
twice the cost of the recommendations of 
the Wage Stabilization Board. I submit 
that in the interest of checking inflation, 
it is only fair, reasonable, and right to 
expect the steel companies to assume at 
least some of the cost of the recommen- 
dations of any wage increase and other 
benefits which are granted, because if 
they are given price increases that as- 
sume the entire cost, then all that is 
done is to feed the spiral of inflation 
rather than check it. 

The newspaper writer to whom I re- 
ferred also said: 

Another misrepresentation has been the 
careless statement in Congress that the steel 
companies are building steel plants “tax free” 
and with money furnished by the taxpayers. 


Mr. President, let us analyze that 
problem, I am proud to be among those 
who, in connection with the present 
steel crisis, have pointed out the signifi- 
cance of benefits the steel industry de- 
rives from accelerated amortization, and 
I most emphatically want to state that 
these benefits are real and amount to 
savings of tremendous sums of money 
for the steel companies. 

How does the newspaper writer to 
whom I have referred justify his state- 
ment that there is misrepresentation on 
the part of those who have pointed out 
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the tax benefits? It is really interesting 
to note how he does it. He says: i| 

If there are no profits against which to 
appiy the deductions, there is no benefit to 
the companies from the 5-year rule, 


Literally, of course, and under a dif- 
ferent fact situation, that statement is 
correct. But what relevance does it have 
at a time when steel profits are in the 
excess profits bracket? And they are in 
that bracket by no small margin, The 
profits of the steel industry in 1951 were 
almost twice as much as the amount 
which Congress, in the excess profits tax 
law, recognized as a normal profit level, 
That is so in spite of the fact that the 
base period used by the excess profits 
standard was the most profitable period 
the steel industry ever had since the 
First World War. 

In the case of these facts, is it mis- 
representation to say that steel com- 
panies are building their plants tax free? 

Why is it that the propaganda ma- 
chine of the steel industry engages in 
such tactics? It seems to me there are 
two reasons, and they are the same two 
reasons that apply whenever a propa- 
ganda machine does things of this kind. 
One reason is the desire of the steel in- 
dustry to becloud the issue and be- 
fuddle the public, so that the industry 
will be able to reap its own selfish bene- 
fits, no matter what harm may be done 
to the public welfare. The other rea- 
son is that the steel companies, and 
their propagandists, begin to recognize 
that their position is weakening, Con- 
gress has begun to bring out the truth 
and to make it public. Government offi- 
cials, whom I must compliment for the 
restraint they exercised while there was 
still some hope for a settlement of this 
dispute in collective bargaining and or- 
derly procedure, have been enabled by 
congressional inquiries to bring out the 
facts and show their significance. That 
is what makes the steel industry so 
anxious to disclaim responsibility for its 
tactics, which now stand plainly before 
the bar of public opinion for every one 
to see. 

“Steel Companies in the Wage Case“ 
is the signature appearing time and time 
again under full-page advertisements 
published in many of the Nation’s news- 
pepers. These full-page advertisements 
are but part of a costly propaganda cam- 
paign which the industry is trying to 
conduct at the expense of the American 
people. 

They do not like to have any of us 
point out that steel companies are direct 
beneficiaries of a very liberal tax-amor- 
tization program granted to them by 
Congress under the tax law.. 

The steel industry has received more 
than $2,000,000,000 in accelerated tax- 
amortization certificates from the Gov- 
ernment. This means that more than 
$2,000,000,000 of its construction can be 
depreciated at an accelerated rate. This 
accelerated depreciation renders two 
distinct types of benefits to the steel 
companies and all at the expense of the 
American taxpayer. 

First, it permits the steel companies 
to increase their deductions in these 
prosperous years when tax rates are at 
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their highest point. If the steel com- 
panies spread out their deductions over 
a longer period, some of the deductions 
would come during a period when taxes 
were lower—that is, when we get out of 
the Korean war—and we pray we will— 
and are back to a more normal economy. 

In other words, the net result is to 
permit steel companies to save consid- 
erably on taxes and, to that extent, to 
pay for those plants out of the excess 
profits they are making as a result of 
the war effort. 

Let us not forget, Mr. President, that 
steel companies are making tremendous 
profits out of the fact that we are at 
war in Korea. 

I see in his seat the junior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. JoHNson], who is per- 
fectly aware of the fact that in connec- 
tion with our work—and I may say it 
is a great job he is doing as chairman 
of the Preparedness Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Armed Services—we 
have gone into some of the profits of 
many of the great corporations of 
America. What have we found? The 
material it was my privilege to check 
shows that by and large those corpora- 
tions are today making higher net profits 
than they made at any time during 
World War II. I am talking about ret 
profits. I am talking about profits after 
taxes. Under this tax amortization pro- 
gram we give to the steel industry the 
benefit of the accelerated depreciation 
program which makes it possible for 
them to drain off for that accelerated de- 
preciation money which otherwise 
would go into the Treasury of the United 
States. That is what the junior Sena- 
tor from Oregon means, and that is what 
the junior Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY] means when we argue, 
as we have been arguing in committee 
and on the floor of the Senate, that the 
tax amortization program, to the ex- 
tent that it permits the steel industry to 
drain off now, out of high excess profits, 
this accelerated depreciation, in effect 
accrues to the benefit of the steel com- 
panies, in that they will now have to 
pay less for such plants, to the extent 
that they pay anything for them, than 
they would have had to pay during nor- 
mal times, without the accelerated de- 
preciation provision. 

Secondly, as a result of these extraor- 
dinary deductions permitted under the 
law, the steel companies now have 
cash available and thus are saving, in 
effect, on interest charges alone, by 
having money available to spend which 
otherwise would be in the United States 
Treasury. This amounts to huge sums 
of savings. 

No doubt the steel companies in the 
wage case consider the cost of this prop- 
aganda campaign part of their cost of 
doing business. I have no doubt that 
they will attempt to charge it off in their 
tax returns. Lest the junior Senator 
from Oregon be again accused of mis- 
statement, I hasten to add that charging 
this campaign to the cost of doing busi- 
ness would not make it an expense to the 
Nation if the steel companies had no 
profits. 
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But, Mr. President, their profits are 
huge. Therefore, to the extent that 
they deduct advertising costs of this type, 
you and I and the rest of the American 
people pay such costs, because the steel 
industry passes the burden on to us 
by its own tax deduction. But let us 
remember that the steel companies are in 
the upper brackets of the excess profits 
tax. Therefore, 70 cents out of every 
dollar spent for this advertising cam- 
paign is paid out of the United States 
Treasury if the steel companies succeed 
in charging it off to their cost of doing 
business. The junior Senator from Ore- 
gon most assuredly hopes that they will 
not be allowed to do so, but he is not 
certain that the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau will be able to prevent this abuse 
on the basis of the tax laws passed by the 
Congress. 

The latest in this series of advertise- 
ments published on April 24 in the 
Washington Post, as in many other 
newspapers, claims to explain “Why 
talks in the wage disputes are stalled.” 
It pretends that “The chief reason is that 
the union refused to budge an inch from 
its demand for the full package of Wage 
Stabilization Board recommendations.” 

Although the steel companies do not 
want to come out and say so, this is sup- 
posed to be an answer to the statements 
made before the congressional commit- 
tees to the effect that, in truth, the most 
important reason for the deadlock is the 
industry’s refusal to grant the wage in- 
crease without a commensurate price in- 
crease—no matter whether or not it is 
entitled to a price increase under the 
stabilization law. The industry says it in 
these words: 

On its part the industry, faced with de- 
mands which would lift its costs more than 
$1,000,000,000 annually, wants the Govern- 
ment to grant fair and reasonable price re- 
lief to compensate for increased costs. And it 
opposes the compulsory union shop. 


Then the steel companies proceed to 
tell “how prices stand.” The advertise- 
ment says: 

It is important to set the record straight 
on one point. The steel companies have 
never asked nor “insisted” on a price in- 
crease of $12 a ton, They have asked only 
for fair and equitable treatment on prices, 
if labor costs advanced. 

The figure of $12 a ton would be the 
ultimate cost to the companies if the infla- 
tionary increases recommended by the Wage 
Stabilization Board become effective. 


I think I have already shown in the 
Record what I consider to be absolutely 
reliable evidence and testimony that in 
fact they did ask for a $12 per ton in- 
crease. But let us discuss for a moment 
that point was in terms cf the ultimate 
price they would have to charge. 

The junior Senator from Oregon wants 
to point out that the words “ultimate 
cost” included in this statement are un- 
derlined. I also want to point out that 
this is the very first occasion in all these 
weeks on which the steel industry uses 
the phrase “ultimate cost.” Here for 
the first time does it concede that the 
alleged cost increase of $12 a ton will not 
occur as an immediate result of the wage 
settlement, and it concedes implicitly 
that it is not entitled tu such a price in- 
crease at this time. 
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This is the result of the open discus- 
sion before the committees and on the 
fioors of Congress. The industry does 
not withdraw the figure of $12 a ton, 
which was shown to be a preposterous 
claim when Governor Arnall, the Direc- 
tor of Price Stabilization, explained to 
the Senate Committees on Labor and on 
Banking that this figure could come true 
only if prices generally should increase 
in the next 15 months at a rate twice 
as fast as the rate at which they rose 
during 15 months after Korea. 

This preposterous figure is not with- 
drawn by the steel companies. But it is 
now recognized that it represents some- 
thing that might come true only ulti- 
mately. What does “ultimately” mean? 
In a year, in 2 years, in 10 years, or at 
the end of time? If it will come true 
after a long delay, how can anyone claim 
that it is caused by the wage increase 
now given to the steel workers? This 
kind of reasoning flies in the face of all 
logic just as it flies in the face of all rea- 
sonable economic thinking. 

The reasoning of the steel companies 
is no better when, in the same propa- 
ganda advertisement, they attack those 
in Washington who judge the steel in- 
dustry’s ability to absorb added cost by 
that industry’s profits before rather than 
after taxes. It is abundantly clear by 
now on the basis of the testimony re- 
ceived by the congressional committees 
that setting prices on the basis of profits 
after taxes would, in effect, redistribute 
the tax burden as allocated by the Con- 
gress. In my judgment, our excess- 
profits-tax law is woefully deficient. It 
does not take profits out of war. It per- 
mitted the steel industry to retain after 
taxes in 1951 profits that are approxi- 
mately one-third larger than the aver- 
age of the profits during the 3 years be- 
fore Korea—the three best years this in- 
dustry has enjoyed since the First World 
War. And make no mistake about it— 
these profits are the result of the Korean 
war and of the defense mobilization pro- 
gram into which the Nation has been 
forced by Communist aggression. 

The steel industry’s excess profits 
burden is not too heavy. It is too light. 
Yet the steel industry wants the United 
States Government to raise its prices so 
that it will make larger and larger excess 
profits. It wants its price ceilings to be 
judged by profits after taxes. In effect, it 
wants prices high enough to be relieved 
of its tax burden. And what would be 
the effect? The effect would be to raise 
the taxes of those who have not profited 
so much from war. But again the steel 
industry tries to becloud the issue as it 
bemoans the cost to the taxpayer of the 
wage increase in order to distract atten- 
tion from its own excessive profits and 
from its campaign to have these profits 
raised still higher. 

The steel companies go on in the same 
advertisement to becloud the issue of the 
union shop. They say that they “believe 
it wrong to interfere in any respect with 
an individual’s decision as to whether he 
will or will not join a union.” 

In fact they believe it wrong to accept 
a union shop for the steelworkers be- 
cause their refusal is a convenient means 
of stalling until the Government will 
knuckle under to them, raise their prices 
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by some exorbitant amount and accept 
the terms on which they wish to settle 
the dispute. 

Why does the Senator from Oregon 
make this statement? Because the steel 
industry’s beliefs have not prevented 
that same industry from giving the 
union shop to other workers. 

They have given the union shop to 
railroad workers in their employ. They 
have given the union shop to mine 
workers in their employ. They have 
given the union shop to construction 
workers in their employ. And some of 
them have already given the union shop 
to steel workers in their employ. They 
have given it under those circumstances. 
I want to make it clear once again that 
I share the view that they should not 
have to accept the union shop in this 
case except by voluntary agreement. 

I have said in committee, in examina- 
tion of Mr. Feinsinger and in argument 
with Mr. Murray, when they were on the 
stand the other day on this issue, that 
as a matter of sound public policy I do 
not believe that a Government board 
should lay down as Government policy a 
recommendation of a union shop on an 
American industry. 

My dispute on that point, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is not with the steel companies. 
My dispute on that point is with the 
Wage Stabilization Board. As I have 
said in my examination of Mr. Fein- 
singer, we have an honest difference of 
opinion as to the matter of public policy. 

But I wish the steel companies would 
tell the American people what they did 
in this case about the union shop issue. 
What did they do? 

The record shows, Mr. President, that 
they agreed to the jurisdiction of the 
Wage Stabilization Board for a deter- 
mination of this issue. I do not know 
why they did it. They should not have 
done it, in my opinion. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have this kind of situation. To 
use a court analogy, a court seeks to 
exercise jurisdiction over party litigants 
on an issue. One of the parties, not 
wanting the court to take jurisdiction 
over that issue, nevertheless waives the 
jurisdiction of the court; not only waives 
jurisdiction of the court, but proceeds to 
try its side of the case on the issues. 

What happens in a case like that? 
Oh, Mr. President, there are exceptions, 
of course, but the general rule is as I 
state it, namely, that in that instance 
the party litigant has waived his right to 
challenge the jurisdiction of the court. 

Mr. Feinsinger on the witness stand 
yesterday read out of the transcript of 
the record of the hearings the statement 
of counsel for the steel companies acced- 
ing to the jurisdiction of the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board on the union shop issue. 
He acceded to the jurisdiction. He pre- 
sented the steel companies’ evidence on 
the union shop issue. 

He lost the argument. The recom- 
mendation came down against him. 
Then the steel companies appeal to the 
newspapers of the country and put out 
their advertising propaganda with re- 
gard to the terrible effects of this union 
shop recommendation upon them. 

I want to say that so far as the steel 
companies are concerned they made 
their own bed, jurisdictionally speaking. 
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I am at a loss to understand why they 
did not raise the jurisdictional question 
and hold firm to it, on the ground that 
the junior Senator from Oregon takes, 
namely, that it is unsound public policy 
for a Government agency to lay down a 
decision or a recommendation which 
seeks to impose upon any segment of 
American industry a union shop. 

As I said to Mr. Murray on the witness 
stand and as I said to Mr. Feinsinger on 
the witness stand, that is a matter that 
I think should be reserved for voluntary 
collective bargaining between the parties. 
As I said to Mr. Murray, I think he would 
have a stronger union in the long run if 
he got his union shop through voluntary 
collective bargaining, rather than by 
way of a hand-out from a Government 
agency. 

Mr. President, I am going to continue 
to hold firm to the proposition that as 
a matter of public policy Government 
agencies and tribunals should not grant 
union shops. I meant it when I said to 
Mr. Feinsinger that so far as I am con- 
cerned on this issue I think the Board 
should have kicked the issue back to the 
parties. I would have said, “You nego- 
tiate on this issue, because we are not 
going to take jurisdiction over it.” 

In closing, Mr. President, I want to say 
that I have sought this afternoon to 
point out that in their advertisements, 
and in the writings of some of their 
newspaper friends, the steel companies 
tried to deceive the American public by 
infiltrating falsehoods under the guise 
of headlines that tell the truth. One 
such true headline is the last one used 
in that advertisement and it reads, “This 
is your fight.” This indeed is the fight 
of the American people, but the true in- 
terest of the American public is not on 
the side of the steel companies. The 
steel companies are trying to prey on 
the American public to exact more ex- 
cessive profits from it and to fool the 
American public about it. That is why 
they end up their advertisement with 
the invitation to write for copies of their 
booklet, Facts in the Steel Controversy. 

The junior Senator from Oregon is 
not going to discuss this booklet which 
is an equally flimsy curtain before the 
truth as are the other propaganda 
pieces put out by the steel industry. 
Instead, the Senator from Oregon 
merely reminds the American people 
that they look at the true facts as they 
are spread out in the records of the 
committees of Congress by those who 
truly carry on the fight for the Ameri- 
can public. Let it be said that these 
facts are best summarized in the state- 
ment on steel by Ellis Arnall, Director 
of Price Stabilization, before the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, which was presented by the Sena- 
tor from Oregon and was printed as 
Senate document No. 118. 

Mr. President, I have closed my 
analysis of my position on the steel 
case. I have taken a great deal of time 
to do it because I thought I owed it to 
myself and owed it to the facts in the 
case to make a full record of this matter 
for future reference. 

I shall now await a decision by the 
United States Supreme Court, If the 
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Court sustains Judge Pine’s decision, 
and thereby proves me in error on an 
‘interpretation of Commander in Chief 
powers and Executive powers of the 
President of the United States under 
the Constitution, let me say that I shall 
on the floor of the Senate recognize 
that I have been reversed. But there 
are a great many other writers on the 
subject of constitutional law who like- 
wise will have to admit reversal. 

I am inclined to believe that if all of 
the facts involved in this great issue are 
presented competently and ably to the 
United States Supreme Court it will be 
found that in an hour of crisis under the 
language of Executive power and Com- 
mander in Chief power of the Constitu- 
tion there is an inherent power in the 
President of the United States to act 
immediately to protect the safety of 
this Nation, and likewise a power vested 
in the Congress of the United States to 
proceed immediately to check the Presi- 
dent if the Congress does not like the 
way he is exercising his power. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LEH- 
man in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nom- 
inations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: 

Jack Garrett Scott, of Colorado, to be 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Trans- 
portation; 

Robert H. Scarborough, and sundry other 
Officers of the United States Coast Guard 
Reserve for appointment in the United 
States Coast Guard; and 

Isidor E. Rittenburg, and sundry other 
officers for permanent appointment in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

By Mr, GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

John P. McEnery, of San Jose, Calif., to be 
Superintendent of the Mint of the United 
States at San Francisco, Calif. 

By Mr. MURRAY, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare: 

William J. Kennedy, of Ohio, to be a 
member of the Railroad Retirement Board. 

By Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Vice Admirals John H. Cassady and Mat- 
thias B. Gardner, United States Navy, to 
have the grade, rank, pay, and allowance 
of a vice admiral while serving as fleet com- 
mander and Deputy Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations (Air), respectively; 

Karl Robin Bendetsen, of California, to 
be Under Secretary of the Army, vice Archi- 
bald Stevens Alexander, resigned; and 

Christian F. Schilt, and sundry other offi- 
cers for appointment and promotion in the 
Marine Corps. 
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CONFIRMATION OF NOMINATIONS 
IN THE ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as in executive session, from the 
Committee on Armed Services, I report 
favorably approximately 100 routine 
promotions in the armed services and 
the original appointment of approxi- 
mately 1,500 junior officers. These jun- 
ior officers include distinguished grad- 
uates of ROTC units and the grad- 
uates of the United States Naval Acad- 
emy. — 

These nominations have been before 
the committee for more than 10 days, 
and no objections have been received. 
These appointments have the unani- 
mous approval of the members of the 
Armed Services Committee. 

In order to save the expense of re- 
printing these names on the executive 
calendar, which I understand would be 
several hundred dollars, I ask unanimous 
consent that, as in executive session, the 
Senate confirm these nominations and 
8 the President be immediately noti- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LEH- 
MAN in the chair). Without objec- 
tion 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the acting majority 
leader whether he has conferred with 
the minority leader, the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces], regarding these nominations. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not re- 
call that I specifically spoke about this 
matter to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, but I have talked to several Mem- 
bers today. I remember speaking to the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICK- 
son], who was present today; and I be- 
lieve I spoke to the Senator from Idaho. 
The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces] is a member of the committee 
which reported the nominations. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Were the nomina- 
tions reported unanimously, were they? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes; the 
committee reported them unanimously, 
The nominations were before the com- 
mittee for the required 10 days. 

My only purpose in making this re- 
quest is to avoid reprinting the nomina- 
tions in the Executive Calendar, for if 
that were done, it would cost the tax- 
payers several hundred dollars. 

I may say to the Senator from Idaho 
that I am confident that there is no ob- 
jection to the procedure now requested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? Without objection, as in 
executive session, the nominations are 
confirmed and the President will be im- 
mediately notified. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I now move that the Senate stand 
in recess until Monday next, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 32 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, May 5, 1952, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 1, 1952: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Myron Melvin Cowen, of New York, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Belgium, vice Robert D. Murphy. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE BOARD, NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the National Science Board, National 
Science Foundation, for terms of 6 years 
expiring May 10, 1958 (reappointments) : 

Sophie Bledsoe Aberle, of New Mexico. 

Chester I. Barnard, of New York. 

Robert Percy Barnes, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Detlev W. Bronk, of Maryland. 

Gerty T. Cori, of Missouri. 

Charles Dollard, of New York. 

Robert F, Loeb, of New Tork. 

Andrey A. Potter, of Indiana. 

IN THE Navy 

Capt. Ira H. Nunn, United States Navy, to 
be Judge Advocate General of the Navy, with 
the rank of rear admiral, for a term of 4 
years. 

POSTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 

ALABAMA 

Una B. Duren, Quinton, Ala. in place of 
N. T. Shaw, transferred. 

CALIFORNIA 

Trusten P. Jennings, Chatsworth, Calif., in 
place of M. G. Turner, resigned. 

Edward E. Briggs, Los Gatos, Calif., in 
place of C. E. Hammontree, retired. 

David W. Cromwell, Yorba Linda, Calif., in 
place of M. F. Olsen, resigned. 

COLORADO 

Richard I. DeVore, Pagosa Springs, Colo., 
in place of T. W. Chambers, resigned. 

Audrey M. Ashworth, Strasburg, Colo., in 
place of A. C. Hanson, retired. 

Delbert P. Hankins, Jr., Walden, Colo., in 
place of H. R. Riddle, resigned. 

James J. Tesitor, Walsenburg, Colo., in 
place of G. S. Niebuhr, removed. 


FLORIDA 
Leona M. French, Flagler Beach, Fla., in 
place of J. F. Clifton, resigned. 
GEORGIA 
Thomas Randall Bryan, Jr., Brooklet, Ga., 
in place of E. S. Mikell, removed. 
Alfred I. Young, Columbus, Ga., in place 
of L. W. McPherson, retired. 
ILLINOIS 
Emmett J. Stromberg, Westmont, III., in 
place of M. L. McHugh, retired. 
INDIANA 
Thelma Nelson, Kennard, Ind., in place of 
R. L. Nelson, resigned. 
Arlie C. Morphew, Plainfield, Ind., in place 
of R. G. Averitt, retired. 
IOWA 
Mary A. Slattery, Waterville, Iowa, in place 
of J. M. Slattery, deceased, 
KANSAS 
Wilbur E. Sherbondy, Alton, Kans., in place 
of E. J. Hibbs, resigned. 
KENTUCKY 
Perry R. Brown, Mayfield, Ky., in place of 
G. J. Covington, retired. 
LOUISIANA 
Wiliam B. Nash, Lake Charles, La., in place 
of J. H. Lyons, retired. 
MAINE 


Ruth E. Houghton, North Anson, Maine, in 
place of E, M. Ellis, retired, 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

Robert A, Burnett, Cummington, Mass., in, 
place of A. S. Drake, retired. 

James J. Higgins, Fall River, Mass., in place 
of G. H. Howe, retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Charles Keck, Jr., Ashley, Mich., in place 
of M. A. Amspoker, transferred. 

Roland F. Stoffer, Gregory, Mich., in place 
of R. H. Reid, transferred. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Marie E. West, Carriere, Miss., in place of 
H. H. West, deceased. 


MISSOURI 


Albert W. Jeffries, Odessa, Mo., in place of 
Y. D. Adair, transferred. 


NEBRASKA 


Daisy G. Holliday, Stuart, Nebr., in place of 
W. J. Holliday, deceased. 


NEW JERSEY 


Sadie M. Chester, Adelphia, N. J., in place 

of Leonard Hall, deceased. 
NEW YORK 

Irene H. Crysler, Evans Mills, N. T., in 
place of F. M. Matty, retired. 

John D. Chatfield, Hensonville, N. Y. in 
place of A. B. Woodworth, retired. 

John J. Becker, Union Springs, N. Y., in 
place of L. M. Carr, retired. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


James B. Darden, Clinton, N. C., in place 
of F. B. Johnson, retired. 

Robert T. Simmons, Roseboro, N. C., in 
place of J. M. Hall, deceased. 


OHIO 


Walter E. Boyle, Brecksville, Ohio, in place 
of C. J. Slezak, retired. 

Joseph H, Frecker, Crooksville, Ohio, in 
place of C. D. T. Watts, resigned. 

Cora E. Hesselbart, Lindsey, Ohio, in place 
of W. H. Hesselbart, retired. 

Robert E. Lucas, Wauseon, Ohio, in place 
of George Geer, retired. 


OKLAHOMA 


Florence O. Scott, Delaware, Okla., in place 
of G. R. McConnell, resigned, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Elsie Blanche Wright, Cogan Station, Pa., 
in place of R. M. Blomquist, resigned. 

Homer F. Foreman, Everett, Pa., in place 
of W. S. Rinedollar, retired. 

Stewart Zepp, Green Lane, Pa., in place of 
W. F. Sowers, transferred. 

William E. Schissler, Harleysville, Pa., in 
place of A. H. Scholl, retired. 

James B. Lawler, Olyphant, Pa., in place of 
J. F. Gallagher, removed. 

Edward T. Dodson, Weatherly, Pa., in place 
of E. A. Henry, resigned. 

Mahlon O. Moyer, Weissport, Pa., in place 
of G. D. Arner, retired. fi 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Edgar G. DesChamps, Jr., Bishopville, S. C., 
in place of R. M. Smith, retired. 


Thomas J. King, Johns Island, S. C., in 

place of M. H. Minshew, transferred, 
TEXAS 

James B. Thorn, Jr., Alto, Tex., in place of 
J. C. Erwin, transferred. 

Pat R. Warren, Coleman, Tex., in place of 
H. M. Thomson, retired. 

William E. Simpson, Graham, Tex., in place 
of S. B. Street, retired. 

Billy O. Jones, Kosse, Tex., in place of 
R. H. Griffin, resigned. 

Randell L. Barberee, Maud, Tex., in place 
of Harley Arnold, retired, 

Jesse L. Gandy, Meridian, Tex., in place of 
Moran Dunlap, deceased. 

Ora C. Littleton, Moore, Tex., in place of 
C. A. Oliver, retired. 

Glenn S. Feemster, Vera, Tex., in place of 
Q. A. Hughes, transferred. 
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VERMONT 

James H. McKinnon, Brattleboro, Vt., in 
place of C. F. Mann, retired. 

Irene M. Barrett, Milton, Vt., in place of 
C. J. King, retired. 


Elmer L. Johnson, Charlottesville, Va., in 
place of J. F. Harlan, deceased. 

Aubrey J. Short, Hurt, Va., in place of 
C. A. Doss, declined. 

Charles E. Ivey, Jarratt, Va., in place of 
W. B. Owen, transferred. 

John R. Diedrich, Leesburg, Va., in place 
of W. C. Whitmore, retired. 


WASHINGTON 


Muriel A. Wheelock, Orchards, Wash., in 
place of C. R. Knight, retired. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Ulric W. Grimes, East Rainelle, W. Va., in 
place of R. S. Quick, removed. 

Ralph M. Johnson, Millville, W. Va., in 
place of J. D. Hoffmaster, retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 1, 1952: 

IN THE ARMY 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY 

The nominations of Francis L. Carroll et al. 
for appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States, which were confirmed today, 
were received by the Senate on April 22, 1952, 
and appear in full in the Senate proceedings 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for that date 
under the caption “Nominations,” beginning 
with the name of Francis L. Carroll, which 
is shown on page 4212, and ending with the 
name of James A. Zollman, which appears 
on page 4215. 

In THE Navy 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY 

The nominations of Owen N. Alberty et al., 
for appointment in the Navy, which were 
confirmed today, were received by the Senate 
on April 22, 1952, and appear in full in the 
Senate proceedings of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for that date under the caption 
“Nominations,” beginning with the name of 
Owen N. Alberty, which is shown on page 
4215, and ending with the name of Helen 
L. Chart, which appears on page 4216. 

The nominations of David J. Ackerson 
et al. for appointment in the Navy, which 
were confirmed today, were received by the 
Senate on April 22, 1952, and appear in full 
in the Senate proceedings of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for that date under the cap- 
tion “Nominations,” beginning with the 
name of David J. Ackerson, which is shown 
on page 4216, and ending with the name of 
Arnold G. Ziegler, which appears on page 
4218. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, May 1, 1952 


The House met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Rev. A. Purnell Bailey, Grace Meth- 
odist Church, Newport News, Va., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
we invoke Thy shepherd’s love and care 
upon all who gather here with the au- 
thority to make decisions for all the 
people. 

Incline our hearts to Thy will, and en- 
dow us with wisdom from on high that 
we may know right from wrong. Grant 
us then the courage to follow the light 
Thou hast given us. 
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We are but human and have sinned in 
Thy sight. Thou alone knowest how oft 
we are tempted to become self-righteous. 
How easily we claim the works of Thy 
hand as those of our own. How prone 
to forget that the nation that turns its 
back on Thy commandments shall die. 
Forgive the sins we have confessed to 


Thee. Forgive the secret sins we do not- 
see. 


Grant that our hearts may be cleansed 
by Thy grace, and that a vision of a 
righteous nation may be restored. Guide 
our feet in Thy paths all the day long, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I make a 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, no quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 65] 

Adair Fine Osmers 
Andrews Fiood Passman 
Ayers Gamble Patten 
Baring Phillips 
Battle Grant Powell 
Beall Hall, Prouty 
Bender Edwin Arthur Reed, N. Y. 
Betts Hand Rivers 
Boggs, La. Harrison, Va. Roberts 
Boykin Roosevelt 
Brehm Hays, Ohio Sabath 
Burleson Hébert Sasscer 
Burnside Hedrick Sheppard 

m Herter Sieminski 
Canfield Jackson, Calif. Sikes 
Celler Jarman Sim Pa. 
Combs Johnson Smith, Va 
Coudert Kee Smith, Wis 
Cox Kennedy Stockman 
Crosser Kersten, Wis, Sutton 
Curtis, Mo. Klein Velde 
Dawson Kluczynski Vinson 
Deane e Welch 
DeGraffenried McKinnon Wheeler 
Dorn Machrowicz Williams, Miss. 
Doyle Miller, N. Y. Willis 
Durham Morrison Wilson, Ind, 
Eaton Moulder Wood, Ga 
Engle Murdock 
Feighan O'Brien, N. Y. 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call, 352 
Members have answered to their names, 
& quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, with 
the Speaker’s indulgence, may I yield to 
several of our colleagues who have asked 
me to do so in order that they may ask 
permission to extend their remarks in 
the RECORD? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman may 
yield for that purpose, if he wishes to 
do so. The Chair recognized the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] 
to expedite the consideration of the 
pending agriculture appropriation bill. 
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In view of the request of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, the Chair will rec- 
ognize Members to extend their remarks. 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Woopnvrr and to include therein 
a splendid article by Capt. Frederick L. 
Oliver, United States Navy, retired. 

Mr. HinsHAw to include certain ma- 
terial and remarks he expects to make 
today in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Jupp in four instances, in each to 
include extraneous material. 

Mrs. St. GEORGE. 

Mr. Jackson of Washington in two in- 
stances and to include extraneous mate- 
rial. 

Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN to revise and 
extend remarks he made yesterday, and 
expects to make today, and include ex- 
traneous material. 


POLAND'S CONSTITUTION DAY 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, May 3, Americans of Polish ex- 
traction will join with those of similar 
descent in every other country of the 
world in celebrating the one hundred and 
sixty-first anniversary of the adoption 
of Poland's Constitution. 

This anniversary is fraught with deep- 
est meaning to everyone of Polish blood, 
because it marks the establishment of 
parliamentary government in Poland on 
May 3, 1791. 

Let it be noted that this date, of such 
great sentimental importance to all 
whose origins were in Poland, was exactly 
2 years and 2 months later than that day 
in March 1789, when the newly organized 
Congress of the United States adopted 
the American Constitution. 

The freedom-loving people of Poland 
were not far behind their counterparts in 
America on the long road to personal 
liberty and the recognition of human 
dignity through government “of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people.” 

Sad to relate, this year as for a num- 
ber of years past, the anniversary of par- 
liamentary government in Poland will 
receive no public commemoration by 
those now enslaved by communism. 

Nevertheless, citizens of Polish origin 
everywhere this year again will seek to 
establish spiritual contact with those be- 
hind the iron curtain, in whose hearts we 
may be sure still burns with undimin- 
ished brightness that secret flame of 
patriotism which one day will set them 
free. 

Therefore, I deem it a high privilege to 
stand here today, on the floor of the 
United States Congress, to extend per- 
sonal greetings, not only to the Polish- 
Americans in my own congressional dis- 
trict, but also to citizens of Polish origin 
everywhere, on both sides of the iron 
curtain. 

Let me take this occasion to express 
my hope that soon the Polish Nation 
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again will be free and united, under that 
parliamentary form of government 
which is the best guaranty of liberty 
and happiness for men of both high and 
low degree. 

This opportunity to express my ad- 
miration for the Polish people, and for 
those of Polish descent who make their 
homes in this and other lands, reminds 
me of something that happened when 
recently I was abroad in connection with 
the congressional investigation of the 
Katyn massacre, 

In the course of committee hearings 
on that most atrocious of modern war 
crimes, it was learned that a large num- 
ber of Polish refugees are living in Lon- 
don. Many of them are connected with 
the Polish Government in exile which 
one day, God willing, shall return to its 
proper seat in Warsaw. 

Before the hearings were closed, the 
Polish Government officials arranged for 
committee members to attend a memo- 
rial meeting for the 15,000 Polish officers 
who were slain at Katyn. More than 
2,500 Poles resident in London were 
present. 

I may say that our reception at this 
meeting was one of the most heart- 
warming experiences of my life. It 
served to increase more than ever my 
admiration and respect for a people 
whose fortitude in times of great trouble. 
and whose love of freedom, remain un- 
surpassed in all the world. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 5 minutes today, following the 
conclusion of any special orders hereto- 
fore entered. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks at this point 
in the Recor» or in the Appendix. 

The SPEAKER. If that is satisfac- 
tory to those Members who are standing, 
without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
much impressed with the pending agri- 
culture appropriation bill, especially the 
provision which provides for the protec- 
tion of fiue-cured tobacco. 

In the bill which the House is now 
considering there is an item for $40,000 
for research in black shank, a disease 
which affects tobacco. This disease first 
appeared in the United States in 1915 
in the State of Florida. After this, it 
spread to various parts of the country, 
and now causes millions of dollars’ worth 
of damage to the tobacco crop in the 
United States each year. The serious- 
ness of the spread of this dreaded dis- 
ease has recently attracted a great deal 
of attention, for it is spreading into new 
areas and is steadily growing worse in 
areas which are already affected by it. 
In 1945 an inspection showed that 146 
farms in Virginia were infected by this 
disease, 800 in North Carolina, and 20 
in Kentucky. In 1950 the infection had 
spread to 2,919 farms in Virginia, 27,035 
in North Carolina, and 751 in Kentucky, 
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At the present time there is not a single 
county in the State of North Carolina 
which produces large amounts of bright 
flue-cured tobacco that is not affected 
by the black shank disease. The same 
is true of the State of Virginia also. 

As the Members of this legislative body 
know, I am very interested in the prob- 
lems of the farmers of this country. I 
have authored legislation for their bene- 
fit since I have been a Member of Con- 
gress—among which are the Kerr To- 
bacco Act, which was the beginning of 
our present control system, and the Kerr 
Seed Act, which prohibits the exporta- 
tion of our tobacco seeds. I urge each 
Member of this House to support this 
small request for $40,000 to carry on re- 
search in the black shank disease, which 
is causing the farmers to lose money 
each year. We are spending money in 
all parts of the world. Surely we can 
afford to spend some here at home to 
benefit our own people. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday, I introduced for the considera- 
tion of the House, House Resolution 621 
requiring the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs to conduct an investigation and 
study of security conditions in and 
around the port of New York in order 
to determine the effect of inadequate 
port security upon the mutual security 
programs of the United States, and 
upon the shipment of materials, sup- 
plies, goods, and equipment which move 
through the New York harbor as part of 
those programs. 

The port of New York which includes 
the busy piers of the New Jersey shore, 
as well as those of Brooklyn, Manhat- 
tan, and Staten Island, is vital to our 
national welfare, and vital to our for- 
eign trade. Billions of dollars of cargo 
move through the port of New York 
each year. A vast quantity of the ma- 
terial and equipment, destined for our 
friends and allies of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization as well as other re- 
cipients of mutual security assistance, 
material and equipment purchased with 
funds which have been made available 
by the Congress and the Arherican peo- 
ple in order to aid in the defense of the 
free world, moves through the port of 
New York daily. 

It is common knowledge that the load- 
ing and unloading of ships in that port 
is controlled to a large degree by racket- 
eers and mobsters who in their disguise 
as stevedoring companies and self-styled 
union leaders victimize both the laborers 
of the port and the various segments of 
American industry which rely upon its 
facilities. Murder, theft, sabotage, and 
racketeering of all kinds in and around 
those piers is by no means unheard of, 
and it has been estimated that the loss of 
cargoes each year through pilferage and 
larceny is somewhere between sixty 
and one hundred forty million dollars. 
Are the cargoes purchased with mutual 
security program funds also plundered 
and ransacked as a result of inadequate 
port security? And, if so, why do these 
conditions continue? 

It is my opinion that one of the prin- 
cipal reasons for inadequate port secu- 
rity is-the longshoremen’s lack of job 
security. The system by which long- 
shoremen are hired, ordinarily referred 
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to as the shape-up has enabled rack- 
eteers and mobsters to dominate hiring 
on the piers and to continue their stran- 
glehold on shipping. Hiring bosses who 
twice a day parcel out the loading and 
unloading jobs as they see fit dominate 
every aspect of the lives of the long- 
shoremen. By controlling the shape-up 
they control the port. To my own per- 
sonal knowledge, many of these hir- 
ing bosses have long-standing criminal 
records. One, I know of, is under in- 
dictment for murder, but he is on the 
piers every day, exercising the power 
of work or no work over thousands of 
longshoremen who are forced to do his 
bidding. Welded together into a mob, 
these hiring bosses have become the 
operators of a rackets empire. Local 
authorities have shown themselves to be 
incapable of cleaning out this infestation 
of our Nation’s most vital seaport. Last 
year a protest of these conditions by 
many of the longshoremen who seek an 
honest day’s work on the piers resulted 
in a work stoppage which almost com- 
pletely stopped shipping for about a 
month, and seriously delayed shipments 
which were necessary to the mutual 
security program. 

The Congress has, in the past, appro- 
priated substantial sums of money for 
the mutual security of the free world. 
I fully hope and recommend that it do 
so again through the passage of H. R. 
7005. However, when one recognizes the 
existence of criminal and corrupt condi- 
tions in our major eastern seaport, I be- 
lieve it incumbent upon the Congress to 
determine what effect inadequate port 
security has upon the billions of dollars 
of supplies which funnel through on their 
way to Europe and other parts of the 
free world as part of the mutual- 
assistance program. 

I believe it to be of the utmost im- 
portance that the Congress be appropri- 
ately informed in this matter so that 
adequate steps may be taken to protect 
these supplies. If local law enforce- 
ment agencies are unable to offer security 
to the cargoes of the port, perhaps Fed- 
eral law enforcement agenciescan, The 
Congress must make certain that crime, 
corruption, and hoodlumism do not feed, 
fatten, and grow upon the money which 
has been appropriated for the economic 
health and military security of the free 
world. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATION, 1953 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7314) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 1953, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 7314, 
with Mr. Foranp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose yesterday there was pending 
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the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. GATHINGs]. 

The Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Arkansas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GaTHINGS: On 
page 21, line 18, strike out 629,400, 000“ and 
insert “$28,814,025.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee on Appropriations of the 
House has done a splendid piece of work 
in cutting down expenditures of this 
Government. This House also has done 
a splendid job in trying to balance the 
budget for fiscal 1953. This subcom- 
mittee, headed by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], has worked 
long hours, tirelessly, to bring this bill 
before this body. They have done a very 
fine job, over all. 

This one item was an increase. This 
committee labored through many, many 
pages of the printed record in question- 
ing Mr. Watts of the Forest Service, and 
other representatives of the Service on 
this particular item, and finally agreed to 
increase it some $500,000. 

If you will refer to the report on page 
29, you will see that the committee has 
brought in $29,400,000 for the National 
Forest Service Protection and Manage- 
ment Fund. If you will look at the first 
column on that page, you will note that 
this item carries an appropriation for 
the current fiscal year of $28,814,029. 
That is my amendment, to put the ap- 
propriation back to what they have at 
this particular time. I do not believe 
they have justified their increase of some 
$500,000. They said, “If you will give 
us this additional money we will sell more 
timber.” They said they would bring in 
more money to the Treasury. That 
sounds plausible, but if you look into 
this thing a little further, they are going 
to continue to sell this timber; they are 
going to continue to sell these grazing 
rights, and the money will come in in 
any event. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. That part of the Mo- 
nongahela National Forest within the 
State of West Virginia makes a net re- 
turn of approximately a quarter of a 
million dollars to the Treasury of the 
United States, after giving 25 percent of 
the net sales of timber from the forests 
back to the school districts within the 
forest. 

Mr. GATHINGS. There are a good 
many of these forests that are paying 
off. 

Mr. BAILEY. Now, you want to put 
them in a position where they cannot 
make a good return to the Government. 

Mr, GATHINGS. The gentleman is 
speculating. If you will refer to the 
hearings at page 592, you will find that 
the over-all net profit was only $5,000,- 
000—over-all, remember that—yet on 
73,000,000 acres they made a net profit 
of $12,000,000—on 73,000,000 acres. But 


on the over-all they come in with a net 
profit of only $5,000,000. I say that is 
not good management at all. 
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Mr. BAILEY. Did the gentleman ever 
know anybody who earned money who 
did not spend money to earn more? 

Mr. GATHINGS. Do you think that 
is good business—an over-all profit of 
$5,000,000 while they make $12,000,000 
on 73,000,000 acres of land? 

Mr, TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield. 

Mr. TACKETT. In the Ozarks Na- 
tional Forest in the State of Arkansas 
in which the gentleman lives there was 
over a million dollars worth of timber 
sold last year; I do not know how much, 
do not recall, but I do know that for 
several months the various sawmills 
doing business with the Government by 
buying timber were absolutely stale- 
mated because the Government did not 
have the money with which to market 
the timber. I understand this appropri- 
ation was raised for that specific pur- 
pose. I do know that throughout our 
section of the country 

Mr. GATHINGS. I wish the gentle- 
man would make his speech on his time. 
I realize this subject is of great interest 
to him. 

Mr. TACKETT. I would ask the gen- 
tleman the question, Would he withdraw 
his amendment? 

Mr. GATHINGS. Iam sure the gen- 
tleman could not be serious in asking 
me such a question. There is an ade- 
quate amount of money available this 
year to manage the Nation’s forests. 
This amendment would keep the amount 
of money for next year at the same figure 
that is provided for the current year, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have five additional minutes. He 
has yielded most of his time and I think 
he ought to have a fair opportunity to 
present his case. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
and I shall not, provided we do not close 
off debate on this very important 
amendment too soon. I think the gen- 
tleman should be entitled to an addi- 
tional 5 minutes; at the same time we 
want plenty of time for the opposition, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Arkansas is recognized for five ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Some of the depart- 
ments of this Government have been 
trimmed by as much as 21 percent. The 
appropriations subcommittees have 
brought in such reductions under the 
budget recommendations. I am asking 
only that we put them back where they 
ought to be and try to get along with 
the money that they now have—that is 
all I propose here. We have cut these 
other departments; I see no reason why 
the management of the Forest Service 
should be given an increase in funds. 

This increase is not justified, because 
they are poor managers. If a private 
corporation should come to the SEC with 
a financial statement and earning record 
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of this kind as a basis for a stock issue, 
how far do you think they would get? 

Let us loo kat the record and see what 
amount has been provided for this item 
heretofore. 

In 1941, the appropriations for the 
protection and management of national 
forests totaled $10,910,188; 1942, $11,- 
179,457. 

In 1943, it was $12,710,691. 

In 1944, they jumped up to sev- 
enteen-million-four-hundred-and-four- 
thousand-some-odd dollars. 

In 1945, it was $18,325,000. 

In 1946, it was $18,926,000. 

In 1949, they jumped up to $26,759,000, 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman permit an inquiry at this 
point? 

Mr. GATHINGS. Yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Right at the same time 
will the gentleman advise us how much 
they have increased the acreage of these 
forests by the acquisition of additional 
land all during this period? 

Mr. GATHINGS. Now you have this 
situation: In 1941, some 10 years ago, 
they got along on $10,910,000. Today 
they come in and the committee allows 
them $29,400,000, nearly triple what they 
had 10 years ago. 

Mr. BAILEY. And they probably had 
double as much acreage to manage as 
they had in 1941; every year they add to 
the acreage. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Does the gentleman 
think that the Government of the 
United States should continue in the 
land business and keep on acquiring 
land? 

Mr. BAILEY. They are doing it just 
the same. 

Mr. GATHINGS. The money appro- 
priated for forest protection and man- 
agement has almost trebled; the land 
supervised has increased very little. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. The gentleman’s fig- 
ures do not allow for a 43-percent depre- 
ciation in the dollar. 

Mr. GATHINGS. You have to take 
that into consideration. The gentleman 
has a real point there. A dollar today is 
worth only 56 cents, I believe. I agree 
with the gentleman on that; but at the 
same time they have almost tripled their 
demand for appropriations, I will say to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, the majority 
leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Just to refresh 
the gentleman's memory, we had a thou- 
sand-cent dollar in 1931 and 1932 but no- 
body had any dollars. 

Mr. GATHINGS. That is right, I 
know something about that. I went 
through that period. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Did the gentleman 
give consideration to the fact that the 
Nation is crying for lumber for construc- 
tion? The Government has it for sale 
but cannot sell it unless we give them 
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enough money to mark and sell the 
timber. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Yes. The record 
states they are doing a splendid job at 
the present time. They are getting in 
considerable money to the Treasury of 
the United States if they will continue 
like they are doing at this time with the 
same staff they have they can do a good 
job. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. But they cannot 
use that money to mark up timber. We 
have to appropriate money for marking 
up the timber. 

Mr. GATHINGS. They have ample 
money to do a good job today. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. If the member- 
ship will look at the report, top of page 
593, they will see that the figures the 
gentleman has read do not jibe with the 
facts that are stated there. I do not 
mean to imply that the gentleman has 
not read the right figures but the inter- 
pretation of them is wrong. The testi- 
mony before the committee showed they 
were planning 20,000 acres more a year, 
replanting 60.000 acres additional and 
there was an increase of 2,000,000,000 
board feet per year of national forest 
timber being cut and at the same time 


they were doing it with 242 percent less 


money. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Icannot agree that 
this service is doing all that on less 
money as I have recited. Let them con- 
tinue with the same personnel they have 
at this time. This service has done this 
same work in the years past for much 
less money. I hope that the amendment 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Arkansas and I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an ad- 
ditional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, there is 
no one in the Congress for whom I have 
a higher regard than my very good and 
able friend and colleague the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. GatHincs], but I 
certainly cannot agree with his proposal 
offered here this morning. If there is 
any cutting to be done, let us not do it 
in our own back yards; it should be done 
on the foreign aid bill. If we cut $3,- 
500,000,000 off of that bill we will be 
doing something worth while. 

In my statement yesterday, I called the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
at one time my State of Pennsylvania 
was the leading lumber-producing State 
in the Nation. We still have more than 
15,000,000 acres of forest land—with over 
12,000,000 acres in private ownership. 
And most of this privately owned wood- 
lands is in the hands of some 200,000 
farmers and other small owners. Re- 
peated fires, heavy cutting, and failure to 
replant idle acres over the years have 
reduced a lot of the woodland to a low 
state of productivity. The State and 
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private forestry cooperation work of the 
Forest Service in fire control, tree plant- 
ing, and forest management has helped 
bring many acres back into production. 

I might also call to the attention of 
the House that we now have but 260 
farm foresters at work on the Nation’s 
261,000,000 acres of small private forests 
owned by some 4,000,000 farmers and 
others. 

I also stated that constituents from 
the Allegheny National Forest in my dis- 
trict continually tell me they want more 
recreational facilities on the national 
forests. They are now learning to ap- 
preciate the out-of-doors; the cool for- 
ests where in the heat of summer they 
can spend pleasant hours with their 
families. With more leisure time they 
want more places near to nature where 
they can be away from the din of the 
citics. I looked into the matter and was 
astonished to find that some 30,000,000 
other Americans had visited the recrea- 
tional areas on the Nation’s national 
forests last year. If there were 30,009,- 
000 visitors last year what can be ex- 
pected this year with more cars and a 
greater urge to get away from the 
crowded cities. These recreational areas 
must be kept clean and must be made 
more nearly adequate to meet the de- 
mand. New ones must be opened up for 
the use of the people. Here is another 


problem which Congress must face.. 
While the national forests were estab- 
lished primarily for the protection of 
watersheds and the production of tim- 
ber—they have now become recreational 
areas of prime importance—because of 


their natural attributes and the fine 
manner in which they have been de- 
veloped and managed. The Forest Serv- 
ice cannot do this job without money. 

Now I might say to the Members of 
the House that the Forest Service is 
turning in a magnificent performance 
and to cut the appropriation for forest 
protection, management, and payroll at 
this time would be a drastic mistake in 
my opinion. 

They cannot cut number on payroll. 
They are short manpower now, but they 
would have to cut under heading of gen- 
eral administration” the payroll. 

The Congress seems to be in a recep- 
tive frame of mind to do some cutting, 
but certainly we should be fair and not 
cut indiscriminately a group of public 
servants who have been doing a fine job. 
Let me point out to the House the in- 
formation on page 30 of the committee 
report; the 1952 Forest Service appro- 
priation was $71,580,050; for 1953 the 
Bureau of the Budget recommended 
$65,433,000; the appropriation for 1953 
in the bill is $61,708,000. This is a cut of 
$9,872,050 below the 1952 appropriation 
and $3,725,000 below the recommenda- 
tion of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Certainly a cut of almost $10,000,000 
is a real cut. 

It is estimated that the forests receipts 
for 1952 will be about $70,000,000 and 25 
percent of the gross receipts will be paid 
to counties in the forests. An additional 
10 percent must be spent on roads so it 
will be readily recognized they are paying 
their way. 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield at 
that point? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. It is also 
estimated that the receipts for this com- 
ing fiscal year will be approximately 
$75,000,000. 

Mr. GAVIN. I want to thank my 
friend for the information. The gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, a member of 
this committee, is a sbund, practical, 
clear-thinking American whose untiring 
efforts and work have won for him the 
hearty commendations of the Members 
of the House. The people of the Seventh 
District of Minnesota are fortunate in 
having a man of his ability represent 
them in the Congress. 

Continuing, permit me to say, here 
we have a branch of the Government 
taking in $75,000,000, and 25 percent of 
the gross receipts will be paid to the 
counties in the forest area; an additional 
10 percent must be spent on roads. So 
it is readily recognized that here is one 
branch of the Federal Government that 
is paying its own way, and I wish that 
the other branches of the Government 
would emulate the fine performance 
turned in by the Forest Service. 

The appropriation for land acquisition 
has been cut out and the appropriation 
for National Forest protection and man- 
agement and general administration has 
been cut. Page 29 of the report indi- 
cates that the Budget Bureau recom- 
mended $1,083,379 for conducting addi- 
tional sales of timber and for additional 
fire control. Three hundred and seven- 
ty thousand dollars, the entire increase 
for fire control has been eliminated. A 
part of the increase for timber sales was 
also eliminated in the $618,000 cut. 

I might point out to the House that 
the loss of life in forest fires is directly 
connected with adequate financing of 
fire control. About 200 fire-fighters 


have been lost since the Forest Service 


was started. An average of eight to ten 
fire-fighters are killed in most fire years. 
Thirteen fire-fighters were killed in 
Montana on August 6, 1949, and I un- 
derstand there is a monument near Em- 
porium in my State of Pennsylvania to 
eight fire-fighters killed there in 1938. 
In 1947, fires in Maine killed 16 citizens 
and in a 1918 fire in Cloquet, Minn., 400 
people were killed. 

Cuts were also made in the appropri- 
ation for forest roads and trail. As I 
pointed out the bill cuts the 1953 ap- 
propriation almost $10,000,000 and cuts 
the appropriation $6,500,000 below the 
amount available in 1952 and cuts the 
amount $3,000,000 below the Budget 
Bureau estimates for 1953. 

Now it doesn’t sound reasonable or fair 
to cut a branch of the Federal Service 
that is actually self-sustaining. This 
appropriation, with cuts already made, 
amounts to $61,708,000 and the esti- 
mated receipts of the forest service for 
1952 will be about $70,000,000. Here is 
one branch of the Federal Government 
that is deserving of our fair consider- 
ation. 

Sometimes I am disturbed at our 
thinking. Shortly we will have before 
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us the Foreign Aid bill for 87,500,000, C00. 
Certainly if we can spend these tre- 
mendous sums all over the world, we can 
look after our own people and the in- 
terests in our own back yards. We need 
point 4 programs in our own national 
forests and I certainly hope this amend- 
ment to cut forest protection, manage- 
ment, and general administration will 
be overwhelmingly defeated. So why 
demoralize those who are really doing a 
good job. I trust the House will turn 
down this amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment, and 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the rcjues: of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
there are some fields of work where it 
just does not pay to cut too close. The 
conservation of natural resources is one 
of these. May I point out to the Mem- 
bers of this House the effect of some of 
the proposed reductions in appropria- 
tions for the Forest Service: 

The national forests, as you know, are 
now returning to the United States 
Treasury substantially more than their 
cost of operation. The Forest Service is 
making them yield a handsome profit. 
Any governmental activity that thus 
more than pays its own, in my opin- 
ion deserves to be encouraged and sup- 
ported rather than penalized. Yet the 
committee has cut the appropriations for 
national forest protection and manage- 
ment by $618,000,000 under budget esti- 
mates, that for forest roads and trails 
by $3,000,000, and the appropriation for 
control of forest pests by $1,450,000. 

It may be said that most of the na- 
tional forest receipts come from timber 
sales and that the timber sale force is 
not being cut but is actually being in- 
creased. May I remind you that in order 
to sell timber you have to grow it, you 
have to keep it from burning up, you 
have to keep the bugs from destroying 
it, you have to build roads to get to it. 
It takes combined and coordinated ac- 
tion along many lines for a successful 
operation, whether it be the production 
of timber, or of shoes, or what have you. 
If you were running a shoe factory, for 
example, you could not expect to sell 
more shoes by increasing the sales force 
and firing the men at the shoemaking 
machines in the factory. 

Let us look at this timber sale busi- 
ness a little more closely. The commit- 
tee has recommended an increase of 
$585,975 for timber sales on the national 
forests. This increase is urgently needed 
to maintain and expand the national 
forest timber cut. Timber harvesting on 
the national forests increased by 34 per- 
cent to 4,600,000,000 board feet in fiscal 
year 1951, and receipts jumped during 
the same period by 74 percent to more 
than $51,000,000. The Forest Service ex- 
pects the timber cut in fiscal year 1952 
to be approximately the same amount 
as in 1951. Receipts, however, are ex- 
pected to climb to about $65,000,000 this 
year. The committee’s report indicates 
the additional funds should result in the 
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sale and cutting of an additional 400,- 
000,000 board feet of timber with an esti- 
mated value of $6,000,000. This increase 
in timber sale funds will therefore bring 
in a tenfold return to the Treasury. It 
is unfortunate that the committee did 
not see fit to allow the full increase for 
timber resource management on the na- 
tional forests of $1,083,379 as recom- 
mended in the budget estimates. The 
Budget Bureau recommendation would 
have provided, in addition to the in- 
creased sale and cutting of 400,000,000 
feet, for preparation of approximately 
2,400,000,000 feet of timber for sale. This 
additional sale preparation is urgently 
needed in order to replace the backlog 
of prepared sales which was seriously 
depleted by the sudden expansion of tim- 
ber business in 1951. Without the full 
increase recommended by the Budget 
Bureau it may prove difficult, if not im- 
possible, to maintain the timber cut from 
the national forests at a rate of 5,000,- 
000,000 feet. We should continue to work 
toward the maximum rate of cutting on 
the national forests permissible under 
sustained-yield management. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I wish 
to commend the gentleman for his very 
fine statement. I may say that I am 
quite familiar with the problems that 
the Forest Service is confronted with in 
connection with the sale of their timber. 
I come from one of the great timber 
areas of the Northwest, and I do know 
they have not had an adequate staff to 
properly handle the sales of timber in a 
timely sort of way. In one instance, we 
were confronted with an emergency sit- 
uation where we had a large fire. The 
Forest Service in the Olympic Peninsula 
area in the State of Washington are try- 
ing to dispose of this timber at the pres- 
ent time. The timber must be sold with- 
in 2 years or it will be lost. I think the 
most imprudent thing this House can do 
is to cut the management of a great 
trust, which has been placed in the For- 
est Service. We have invested several 
billions of dollars in timber. I want to 
commend the gentleman for his mention 
of the fact that there is a net gain to 
the Government of over $12,000,000 in 
these sales. That statement does not 
take into consideration the tremendous 
increase in value that has occurred in 
the past several years in the assets that 
we have in standing timber. I am sure 
the House will be making a great mis- 
take if we cut our managers on this great 
resource. We should more properly 
manage the timber resource and do a 
better job than we are doing now. 

I hope the House will vote down this 
amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The gentleman is 
correct. Of course, being one of the 
foremost friends of conservation, and a 
tried and true exponent of all conserva- 
tion practices, he knows whereof he 
speaks. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, 


0 I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Utah. 


Mr. GRANGER. I concur in what the 
gentleman has had to say, but aside from 
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the fact that the revenues we receive 
exceed the expenditures, is it not a fact 
that we owe something to the protec- 
tion of the natural resources? It never 
was intended that it was to be a money- 
making scheme in the first place. It is 
a question of conservation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 
When a Republican President, Theodore 
Roosevelt, got the Forest Service under 
way, he had that very thing in mind. 

Mr. GRANGER. Primarily that was 
the purpose of its establishment—the 
conservation of our natural resources. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And for the bene- 


‘fit of all the people. à 


Mr. GRANGER. For the benefit of all 
the people. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

The committee has eliminated from 
the forest research item the amount re- 
quested for research to find out how to 
control the spread of that deadly poison- 
ous weed, halogeton. It has failed to 
provide the $700,000 requested for coop- 
erative range improvements in fiscal year 
1953. That is cutting into work aimed at 
reducing livestock losses and getting 
greater production of meat and wool 
without depleting the range. It is work 
not only of great importance to the West- 
ern States but to a whole Nation. I fail 
to see how the Nation will save by cut- 
ting out activities such as these, that are 
pointing to more meat on our tables, pro- 
duced at less cost. 

Every year I receive many letters from 
the stockmen of Montana urging more 
money for construction and maintenance 
of range improvements on the forests. 
This has been especially true since en- 
actment of Public Law 478 in 1950, which 
authorized appropriations for these pur- 
poses. 

Fences, stock trails, watering facilities, 
and other such structures already built 
by the Government on the forests must 
be maintained. Additional new im- 
provements need to be constructed. 
Congress did appropriate around $700,- 
000 for this work for fiscal years 1951 
and 1952, and while the amounts lacked 
@ good deal of meeting the needs they 
contributed importantly to more produc- 


tive management of the livestock. We 


should continue to provide for range im- 
provements in 1953. 

Reviewing the data on page 28 of the 
report on the agriculture appropriation 
bill, it will be noted that the total ap- 
propriations for the Forest Service are 
reduced $3,725,000 below the budget esti- 
mates and $9,872,050 below the funds 
actually available to the Forest Service 
in fiscal year 1952. These reductions are 
extremely serious when we know that the 
activities carried on by the Forest Service 
are vital to the defense and economic 
needs of the country. It is certainly ob- 
vious that any further reductions 
through the medium of broad-ax cuts 
or a proposed Jensen amendment would 
dangerously impede the protection, man- 
agement, and production of vital and es- 
sential forest, range, and water re- 
sources, 

If the Jensen amendment is to be ap- 
plied, the Forest Service should be ex- 
empted. The losses in direct revenue to 
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the Treasury from the sale of timber 
would be many times the amount that 
could be saved by the amendment. The 
added financial cost to the Government 
for forest-fire suppression because of an 
inadequate presuppression force likewise 
would greatly exceed any savings from 
the amendment. This is aside from the 
increased timber and property losses that 
would result from the reduced force 
available for forest fire control. 

The strength of the Nation is measured 
in large part by the strength of its na- 
tural resources. The appropriations we 
are considering here have to do with ac- 
tivities that are fundamentaily wealth- 
creating. They are contributing to 
greater national income and to more real 
wealth in basic resources. They con- 
tribute to expansion of the Nation’s pro- 
ductive capacity. It certainly would not 
be sound policy to place additional re- 
strictions on the funds and personnel en- 
gaged in the protection and management 
of our forest and range resources. On 
the contrary, the work should be fully 
and adequately supported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana has expired. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to request that all Members please 
limit themselves to 5 minutes. I do not 
say that I am going to object to any 
requests, but we have to get through 
today. I want to urge everybody to be 
as brief as possible. 

Mr. TABER. Why not close the de- 
bate now? Let everybody have what 
they can get. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I do not want to be 
in the attitude of foreclosing anyone. 
an TABER. Give them a reasonable 

e. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I do think 
we should insist that no Member speak 
more than 5 minutes. 

Mr. TABER. I suggest that we ask 
those who wish to be heard on this 
amendment to rise. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Iam going to put it 
in the form of a request, that all Mem- 
bers please refrain from asking an ex- 
tension beyond their 5 minutes. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I agree 
with that; I think 5 minutes should be 
sufficient. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Macx] is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr, 
Chairman, the United States Govern- 
ment is the second largest owner of tim- 
ber and timberlands in all the world. 
The largest owner, of course, is J. Stalin 
and company, of Russia. 

The Government of the United States 
owns and has under jurisdiction of the 
Forestry Service 160,000,000 acres of for- 
est and grazing land. That is an area 
five times as large as the six New Eng- 
land States combined, or seven times as 
large as the State of Ohio. 

Growing on the forest lands that are 
under the control of the Forestry Serv- 
ice are 258,000,000,000 feet of timber. 
This timber, according to Mr. Lyle 
Watts, the Chief Forester of the United 
States, in testimony he gave before the 
Public Works Committee recently, is 
worth 83,000,000, 000. 
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In this bill there is proposed an in- 
crease of something less than $600,000 
for the operation of the Forestry Serv- 
ice during the coming year. The For- 
estry Service is going to take off its 
lands, according to testimony before the 
committee, an additional 800,000,000 feet 
of timber which, according to the Chief 
Forester, will sell at a price on the 
stump of $14 per thousand. That means 
that this additional 800,000,000 feet of 
timber will return a yield to the Federal 
Government of an additional $10,000,- 
000 a year in income from the federally 
owned forest. To handle that additonal 
timber business will cost an additional 
$500,000 or $600,000, or about 8 percent 
of the additional receipts that will be 
derived by the Federal Government from 
this increased sale of timber. 

If a retail store should increase its 
sales by $10,000,000, or if a manufacturer 
increased the sales of his factory by 
that amount, they would, of course, re- 
quire more expenditures to handle this 
increased business. So it is good busi- 
ness, it seems to me, for the Congress to 
appropriate a little more money than it 
did last year for the operation of the 
Forest Service. The additional $500,- 
000 asked for the Department will en- 
able it to cut an additional 800,000,000 
board feet of timber from Federal lands. 
The expenditure of this $500,000 will 
bring the Government $10,000,000 addi- 
tional revenue from timber sales. 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson] spoke of a great fire that oc- 
curred in his district last year. That 
forest fire destroyed, or partially de- 
stroyed, 700,000,000 feet of timber val- 
ued at about $10,000,000 less whatever 
Salvage can be realized by the sale of 
the damaged timber. If we curtail for- 
estry operations the fire hazard natur- 
ally increases. It is false economy for 
any business to endeavor to save money 
by canceling its fire insurance and, in a 
real sense, good forest practices are fire 
insurance. 

I hope that this appropriation: will not 
be decreased. It would be false econ- 
omy to decrease it. I hope also that you 
will not decrease the small amount of 
money provided in this bill for research 
and study of the utilization of waste 
wood. 

It is a deplorable fact that 57 percent 
of all the wood in the trees in the forest 
is wasted, from the time the logger gets 
into the operation to the time the tree 
reaches a finished product stage. 

The forest products laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., which is making studies 
of the utilization of waste wood has by 
its studies and discoveries vastly in- 
creased the utilization of waste wood. 
One factory in my district aided by this 
laboratory now utilizes all the waste 
product from its sawmills. This one fac- 
tory employs 360 people and has an 
annual payroll of $1,200,000. It was only 
waste wood that previously had been 
going into sawmill burners to be de- 
stroyed. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman is making a very constructive 
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talk. In other words, how can you ex- 
pect these people to get this timber out 
unless we give them a moderate sum of 
money to do the extra work involved? 
We gave them $618,000 below their re- 
quest. In order to get this additional 
six or seven million dollars back in the 
Treasury it is good business to give them 
that 8 percent the gentleman is asking. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I thank 
the gentleman from Minnesota who is 
one of the best informed men in Congress 
on agricultural and forestry matters for 
his comment. The total amount of tim- 
ber in the United States, according to 
the chief forester, is valued at $20,000,- 
000,000. 

Timber is a tremendously valuable 
national resource and contributes much 
toward our national economy in both 
time of peace and time of war. We must 
conserve that great national resource 
and we can conserve it only by providing 
adequate funds to the Forest Service for 
the management, protection, and con- 
servation of that resource. 

This bill asks an amount that is only 
$500,000 higher than last year. With 
that $500,000 the Forest Service will get 
out and market about $10,000,000 of ad- 
ditional timber. The Forest Service will 
get $20 of additional revenue for the Fed- 
eral Treasury for every dollar of addi- 
tional expense involved in this Forest 
Service appropriation. Surely it is good 
business for the Government to spend $1 
to make $20. 

I hope the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas will be defeated. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, it is very seldom that I 
speak on an agricultural bill due to the 
fact that my district is mostly in a city 
area; but I feel constrained to speak 
against the Gathings amendment at this 
time and in support of the committee 
allowance for very definite reasons. 

The city of Los Angeles and its metro- 
politan environment lies just below a 
range of mountains. The watershed 
within a distance of from 7 to 15 miles 
rises to a height of around 8,000 feet. 
It is true that most of this forest land, 
which is in the hands of the Federal 
Government and is under forestry de- 
partment supervision and maintenance, 
is not covered with board-feet lumber. 
This territory is covered with what we 
call brush land. But just to show you 
how important that is to us, within the 
last 2 or 3 years we have had some very 
damaging brush fires. Where we have 
had those brush fires the falling waters 
have not been retarded and we have, 
therefore, had disastrous floods in the 
Los Angeles area which caused a loss of 
many millions of dollars. So while I do 
not have board-feet type of forests in my 
district, I am tremendously interested 
from a personal standpoint and the peo- 
ple in the Los Angeles area are inter- 
ested in the protection they get in water 
retardation and in water infiltration 
into the soil which is provided by these 
brush lands and that cannot exist unless 
the Forest Service saves them by fire 
prevention. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. Two years ago the chair- 
man of our subcommittee and myself 
visited those watersheds in the south- 
ern California area and what the gentle- 
man is telling the committee now is abso- 
lutely true. It is vital to an area that 
has a large population and needs to con- 
serve every bit of water to provide 
against any devastation of that area. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

I want to point out that there are 
4,000,000 people involved in this particu- 
lar watershed in the Los Angeles metro- 
politen area and its protection is vitally 
necessary. 

I should like to point out one or two 
other things. Last year about 5,000,000,- 
000 board feet were cut out of the na- 
tional forests, which is about 25 percent 
below what should have been cut out. 
In other words, the cycle of growth is 
such that timber, when it comes to ma- 
turity if it is not cut promptly, is usually 
lost. The Forest Service has been step- 
ping up its program in the amount of the 
total ripe timber that it is possible to cut. 
There is a tremendous saving in that, but 
before this timber can be cut—and this is 
the important thing and this is what the 
cut in the appropriations amounts to— 
it must be cruised and evaluated before 

+ can be cut by the big timber compa- 
nies that seek cutting privileges. What, 
in effect, this cut in the Forest Service 
personnel amounts to is that the timber 
land cannot be cruised and evaluated 
properly by those in the Forest Service 
who are protecting the public interest. 
It means that the big timber companies 
can, through a faulty appraisal or lack 
of appraisal, altogether obtain timber- 
land and cut it out at the expense of the 
taxpayers for their own personal en- 
richment. That is exactly what this cut 
in personnel emounts to, and I want the 
committee to know that. 

Mr. REDDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. REDDEN. Along the line the 
gentleman has been discussing, may I 
say that I received a letter this week 
from a buyer of timber in the national 
forest in my district who said that he 
had purchased from the Forestry De- 
partment approximately $69,000 worth of 
timber. When he went in there to cut it, 
he found that the timber had not been 
cut in so long that it had matured and 
become doty and soggy in so many places 
and so much of it that he wanted to 
know if there was not some way that 
he could get his money back that he 
paid for the timber. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is directly due 
to faulty cruising and faulty evaluating, 
possibly, by the lumber buyer and the 
Forest Service. I do not mean to say 
that the Forest Service is not doing a 
good job. Personally, I think they are 
doing a marvelous job. I have had some 
contacts with them on this particular 
work of cruising and evaluating lumber 
for organizations in California who were 
interested in obtaining national park 
lands recently for a State memorial park. 
and they did a magnificent job and I 
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want to compliment them on their work. 
They have a most important job in 
guarding the public interest, to see that 
73,000,000 acres of valuable timberlands 
are protected in compensation to the 
people for timber sales, grazing, recrea- 
tional use, protection of wildlife and 
other values. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. ENGLE. It has been established 
beyond any question of doubt that 
2.000, 000,000 board feet of timber an- 
nually go to waste in this country be- 
cause it is overripe and is the victim 
of bugs and various diseases. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. The gentleman is 
quite correct. I was going to call that 
fact to the attention of the House. This 
amendment, well-intentioned as it is, be- 
cause it does call upon the House to re- 
duce the committee's bill is, in my opin- 
ion, a very ill-advised, a very short- 
sighted amendment, because it does what 
the greedy man did in the old nursery 
tale, it kills the goose that lays the golden 
egg. 

Now, the place to make cuts in appro- 
priations, Mr. Chairman, is not to cut 
the things that are producing money for 
the Treasury of the United States. The 
place to make the cuts in appropriations 
is in the operation of government that 
is too costly and too wasteful and simply 
spendthrift. When we make a cut of 
this kind we merely hold back the op- 
portunity, first of all, of bringing money 
into the Treasury, but worse than that, 
and far worse than that, we hold back, 
when we hold down management in the 
timber sale operation of the Forest Serv- 
ice, the orderly sustained yield manage- 
ment of the last remaining forest area 
in this country. We have been very 
careless in our United States of our for- 
est resources. Beginning somewhere 
around 20 years ago, conservation prac- 
tices began to be applied rather rigidly 
in the forest areas by the Forest Service 
and by private owners of timber. Great 
progress is being made on that. A study 
of proper forest practices revealed, and 
revealed very clearly, that the manage- 
ment of a forest area did not consist 
merely of keeping fire out of the forest, 
because a forest area does not work that 
way. Trees represent a crop which must 
be harvested when it is ripe. The forest 
area of the great Pacific Northwest is 
mature and is going back, so that when 
we deny the funds to the Forest Service 
necessary to sell this timber, to prepare 
for its sale, we not only fail to get the 
money for the timber, but we lose the 
money that would have come from that 
timber because it has deteriorated and is 
rotting. The Forest Service is far 
undersold on its allowable sales. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. What the gentleman 
says about the protection of our national 
forests is particularly true where we 
have the slow-growth timber, where 
selective logging is desirable over block 
cutting, which is possible where we have 
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fast-growing timber, so that slow- 
growth timber is what will suffer if we 
do not have an adequate and orderly 
system of selective logging. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

I want to read a telegram which I re- 
ceived this morning from an operator, 
a private businessman out in the State 
I represent, a man who knows what he 
is talking about. He said in this wire 
to me this morning, referring to the pos- 
sibility of this amendment: 

I can assure you that from personal knowl- 
edge of the workings of the Forest Service 
in this area which is the largest area under 
its supervision that they continually work 
short-handed and consequently are behind 
in their good forest-management program 
which includes fire, disease, insect preven- 
tion, road surveys, timber sales, etc. I do 
not think it good business to further hamper 
a department that is now being economi- 
cally handled and doing an excellent job in 
properly administering the Nation's greatest 
natural resource. Research, tree farms, and 
utilization of wood waste are mandatory if 
our country is to continue to be self-sup- 
porting in forest products. In case of war, 
we will need forest products for rayon, cel- 
lophane, pulp, molasses, alcohol, yeast, 
drugs, lumber, plywood, container-board, and 
many other items. Therefore food, shelter, 
drugs, and fuel are involved in maintaining 
a healthy crop of growing timber. 


Mr. Chairman, unless we are careful, 
unless we are intelligent in the manage- 
ment of our last remaining virgin timber 
stand in this country we are going to be 
a have-not Nation for timber. The only 
way we can manage this timber reserve 
is to take off the mature timber and let 
the new growth come in. The purpose 
of the money that is in this bill and 
which the amendment seeks to reduce is 
to provide for the sale of this timber. 
The amendment should be voted down. 

Mr. POLK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it will be impossible for 
me to say the many things I should like 
to say in opposition to cutting the for- 
estry appropriation, so I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my re- 
marks and include some notes on For- 


estry Service appropriations for 1953 


and how they affect the work of the 
United States Forest Service, and also 
some notes on forestry progress in Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. Were those notes 
prepared by the gentleman himself? 

Mr. POLK. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POLK. I hold the gentleman 
from Arkansas who offered this amend- 
ment in very high esteem. I agree with 
him on many other issues concerning 
economy in Government. I have joined 
with him on many occasions in voting to 
cut Federal appropriations. However, 
in this instance I find myself in very 
strong opposition to cutting the Forest 
Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

As the gentleman who just preceded 
me said, we are killing the goose that 
lays the golden eggs if we cut these for- 
estry appropriations. To cut them 
would be penny-wise and pound-foolish. 
In the Forest Service, as has been well 
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said by many speakers, the Government 
is receiving in return for every dollar 
appropriated something like $10 in 
profit. This has been a very profitable 
activity of the Government. 

As has also been said, forestry 
products are a crop. They must be 
harvested when they are ripe. If we do 
not cut this timber as it ripens and be- 
comes ready for market, it is lost. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
very aptly pointed out what had hap- 
pened in his district where one of his 
constituents has found that the timber 
he had purchased was in very bad shape. 
So I say that I feel it would be a grave 
mistake for the Members of this House 
to cut the funds for the Forest Service. 
I believe that they have been cut too far 
already by the committee. I feel that 
the committee has probably been over- 
zealous in cutting the appropriations 
for the Forest Service. 

We, as representatives of the people, 
must maintain the level of services we 
have asked the United States Forest 
Service to perform. The value of these 
services to the citizens of the United 
States stands out when we realize re- 
ceipts to the Federal Treasury in fiscal 
year 1951 were $56,000,000 and will be 
around $70,000,000 this year. People in 
search of relaxation and recreation made 
around 30,000,000 visits to the camp, 
picnics and other recreational areas in 
the national forests. More than 10,000 
fires on national forests were fought to 
prevent the destruction of timber and 
the devastation of watersheds. Basic 
research necessary to the proper’ man- 
agement of our timber, range, and water- 
shed lands is being carried forward to 
meet the increasing demand for tech- 
nical information from private and 
public landowners and managers. Our 
States profit through the cooperative 
programs of fire protection, tree plant- 
ing on idle acres, and good forest man- 
agement. And the entire program is 
costing the Government just a little over 
$71,000,000 this year. 

All these activities provide both im- 
mediate and long-range strength to this 
Nation, and a significant amount of cash 
for the Treasury. The least we can do 
is maintain these activities, for any part 
of them that is abandoned could mean 
a loss to the Nation that is irretrievable. 
Burned and barren areas, silt-filled 
dams, ruined streams, wasted timber, 
run-down ranges closed and useless 
recreation areas—these we do not want. 
Let us hold firm on the steps we have 
taken in the past for the protection and 
management of our forest and range 
resources. Let us build on this base 
with adequate means for the necessary 
research, State and private coopera- 
tion and administrative organization 
and improvements. Let us provide the 
funds that are needed by our national 
forests to process more timber for sale 
and to assure more complete protection 
of this timber resource from fire. 

I hope the House will exempt the 
Forest Service from any across-the- 
board cuts or restrictive riders that 
would reduce the effectiveness of the 
Forest Service either in its conservation 
work or its ability to bring money into 
the United States Treasury, 
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SOME NOTES ON FOREST SERVICE APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1953 AND HOW THEY AFFECT WORK OF 
THE UNITED STATES FOREST SERVICE 
Page 30 of the committee report No, 

1673 shows: 1952 appropriations, $71,- 

580,050; 1953 Budget Bureau estimates, 

$65,433,000; 1953 Appropriation Com- 

mittee’s recommendation, $61,708,000. 

Amount recommended is $9,872,050 be- 

low 1952 appropriations. Amount rec- 

ommended is $3,725,000 below 1953 

Budget Bureau estimates. 

The bill, H. R. 7314, was reported out 
with the above cuts. 

This is a severe cut in a year when 
Forest Service receipts are high. Addi- 
tional across-the-board cuts or restric- 
tive riders applied to Forest Service ac- 
tivity will result in large losses of rev- 
enue both in cash and in the value of the 
forest resource. 

Nineteen fifty-two appropriations were 
$71,580,050—page 30, committee report 
No. 1673. This is for all activities, re- 
search and so forth. 

Nineteen fifty-two Forest Service re- 
ceipts will be $70,000,000 made up of 
$65,000,000 from timber sales and the 
other $5,000,000 from grazing receipts 
and miscellaneous special uses. The 
cost of running the national forests 
which will return the $70,000,000 in 1952 
will be around $57,000,000. Here is a 
profit of $13,000,000 on the activity for 
which the $57,000,000 was appropriated. 
No immediate cash returns are possible 
or should be expected on such activities 
as reseach, and so forth. 

Nineteen fifty-one receipts were $56,- 
000,000 from the national forests. 

Nineteen fifty-one expenditures for 
operation, protection, and management 
and roads was $54,250,000 on the na- 
tional forests. 

The committee cut the amount recom- 
mended by the Budget Bureau for na- 
tional forest protection and management 
by $618,000—page 29 of report—thus giv- 
ing the Forest Service only about one- 
half of the additional million dollars it 
needs to handle more sales of timber 
from the national forests in 1953. If 
timber sales can be increased from $65,- 
000,090 in 1952 to $75,000,000 in 1953 by 
appropriating an additional million dol- 
lars to handle the sales, the Federal 
Government has then lost $10,000,000 in 
revenue for every $1,000,000 it saved by 
cutting below the budget estimate for 
national forest protection and manage- 
ment. 

The Budget Bureau would also have 
provided $370,000 for additional forest 
fire protection and a slightly larger forest 
fire attack force. This was not allowed. 
Last year total damage to national for- 
ests from fire was estimated at around 
$20,000,000. The Forest Service now has 
fewer men to fight forest fires than it did 
have 15 years ago. Costs of manpower, 
equipment, and supplies have increased 
considerably. 

The committee cut forest research 
funds $51,603 below the 1952 appropria- 
tions. This is a $32,000 cut below the 
budget estimates. To be effective re- 
search must be carried on in a continu- 
ous Manner year by year. 

Forest roads and trails were cut $6,- 
569,420 below the 1952 appropriation and 
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$3,000,000 below the 1953 budget esti- 
mates. Isolated areas of national forest 
timber cannot be opened up for cutting 
unless roads are built into these areas. 

Over 100,000 miles of existing roads 
and over 120,000 miles of forest trails 
must be maintained for fire fighting and 
logging. 

State and private forestry cooperation 
with the States was cut $5,000. This is 
cutting grass roots forestry at a time 
when the small woodland owners need 
fire protection, forest planting and wood- 
land management assistance if their 
woodlands are to be made and kept pro- 
ductive. This cut is not large—neither 
is the program large—and the States 
now put up most of the money to carry 
on this forestry work with the private 
owners. 


FORESTRY PROGRESS IN OHIO 


Development of the State forestry 
program in Ohio has been one of steady 
progress since 1885. The advancement 
has been particularly rapid during the 
last 3 years with more attention given 
to assisting farmers and other private 
owners manage their woodlots. Much of 
Ohio’s remaining forest land is part of 
operating farms so forestry and farming 
are closely allied in the State. Grow- 
ing of tree-planting stock for planting 
on State and private lands has doubled 
and a better financed and expanded pro- 
gram of fire protection has been placed 
in effect since 2949. 


FIRST FORESTRY WORK AT WOOSTER 


Early efforts in forestry in Ohio were 
directed by a State forestry bureau. In 
1906 forestry activities were guided by 
the chairman of the Department of Hor- 
ticulture of the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Wooster. Edmund 
C. Secrest headed up this work for years 
and from 1921 to 1937 had the title of 
State forester. He was succeeded by 
O. A. Alderman in 1937. 

A department of natural resources was 
set up in 1949 under the directorship 
of A. W. Marion. Forestry work with 
the exception of research was transferred 
to this new department and the head- 
quarters moved to Columbus. Mr. Al- 
derman is still the State forester with 
Official title of chief of the division of 
forestry. This reorganization has re- 
sulted in new life to forestry and related 
activities. 


FARM FORESTRY EXPANDED 


The farm-forestry program began in 
Ohio in 1943 with three projects. Since 
1949 there have been five farm foresters 
giving on-the-ground assistance to farm- 
ers in the management of their wood- 
lands under the cooperative Forest Serv- 
ice-State program. In 1951 the Ohio 
Legislature gave increased recognition 
to this work by authorizing seven addi- 
tional projects. This rapid expansion 
required a reorganization in the pro- 
gram for the State. Frank Needham 
was promoted from forester of one of 
the project areas to be directly in charge 
of the entire program, with headquarters 
in the State office in Columbus. Men 
were hired for the new positions and 
the State redivided into 12 districts, 
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New men being trained in their duties 
and the program is rapidly going for- 
ward. Eleven men are now functioning 
in their farm forestry program and it 
is expected the additional project will 
be in operation by June 1 of this year. 
In fiscal year 1951 Ohio farm foresters 
assisted 607 farmers with their manage- 
ment problems. This involved 20,760 
acres of woodland from which the farm- 
ers received a gross return of approxi- 
mately $150,000 during this year. Under 
the expanded program an increased 
number of farmers will be assisted in 
1952. 

The service foresters—new term for 
farm foresters—in Ohio have always 
been pressed for time in furnishing serv- 
ice to the many timber owners requesting 
assistance. In order to keep abreast of 
the work it was found necessary in many 
cases to offer technical assistance only 
on the immediate problems of woodland 
management and to help find markets 
for the first harvests. Time for furnish- 
ing complete management assistance 
was available for only a relatively few 
of the owners requesting assistance in 
the proper management of their wood- 
lands. It is expected that the rearrange- 
ment of the district boundaries and the 
addition of the seven new foresters will 
do much to enable the State to furnish 
more complete management service to 
timber owners with the result that more 
lasting forestry will be established on the 
ground. 

STATE FORESTS IMPORTANT 


The division of forestry manages 
nearly 140,000 acres of forest land in 21 
State forests. Inventorying the timber 
on this land, preparing plans of manage- 
ment, and selling the forest products for 
these areas are important jobs. As the 
growing stock is built up on these lands 
an increasing amount of forest products 
will be available to Ohio wood-using in- 
dustries, 

FIRE RECORD IS GOOD 


Expenditures for forest fire protection 
have increased steadily during the last 6 
years from $137,527 in 1946 to $184,386 
in 1951. The fiscal year 1952 budget for 
protecting from fire more than 5,000,000 
acres is $226,267. Of this amount $54,092 
is the current Federal allotment under 
the cooperative Clark-McNary program. 
Ten fire towers erected in 1951 brings the 
total in the State system to 38. Three 
State-owned airplanes have been used 
effectively in forest fire prevention and 
detection work. It is understood present 
plans call for about 65 towers to bring the 
detection facilities to full strength. 

Ohio has done well in expanding and 
intensifying protection to its woodland 
areas since organized protection was 
started in 1922. As a matter of record 
the following figures are listed to show 
trends during the past 5 years: 
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TREE-PLANTING NEEDS INCREASE 


Progress in furnishing tree-planting 
stock for planting on State-owned lands 
and for distribution to private land- 
owners has been very good in Ohio in the 
last few years. The following table in- 
dicates the progress that has been made 
in the cooperative program under sec- 
tion 4 of the Federal Clarke-McNary Act. 


Budgeted 
spade | asa 


1 Estimate, 


During these last 5 years an addi- 
tional nursery, the Green Springs State 
Nursery at Green Springs, Ohio, has been 
activated and advances have been made 
in increasing facilities and equipment 
both there and at the Marietta Nursery. 

An indication of the need for greater 
production of tree planting stock is evi- 
denced by the fact that approximately 
4,000,000 trees were obtained and planted 
in Ohio from other sources than the 
Ohio Division of Forestry last year. 
With the development of improvements 
at the Green Springs Nursery the pro- 
duction- of hardwood planting stock is 
expected to increase from about two mil- 
lion in 1951 to about five million in 1954. 
At the Marietta Nursery a shift away 
from the production of transplant co- 
niferous stock to seedling stock is also 
expected to increase the amount of 
stock available to about five million by 
1954. There appears to be an increas- 
ing interest in reforestation and greater 
demand for trees to plant in Ohio each 


ear. 
pi Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, enough has been said, 
I believe, in a general way, on the need 
for not cutting the Forest Service ap- 
propriations, I live in an area of the 
country that is practically supported to 
perhaps a major extent by the proceeds 
from forests in northern Idaho, I am 
heartily in accord with what the previ- 
ous gentleman said about continuing the 
Forest Service program entirely without 
further cuts. I would like to make men- 
tion of a factor for the benefit of the 
conference committee when the bill 
comes from the other body, after being 
considered and passed, 

I appeared before the Committee on 
Appropriations some time in the latter 
part of February or the first part of 
March relative to a request which I 
made that they should appropriate $75,- 
000 for the research work on the pole- 
blight disease affecting the white pine in 
my district. They listened to me very 
graciously, but they did not allow the 
$75,000. For the information of the 
Members of the House, I want to state 
a few facts. This pole-blight disease is 
an entirely new disease. It is usually 
confused with blister rust. It has noth- 
ing to do with blister rust. We do not 
know what causes it. We do not know 
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how to fight it. It has been going on in 
the Coeur d’Alene Forest and in the 
Kaniksu Forest and in the Cabinet Forest 
for 15 years. It is sure death to the 
white pine, the most valuable tree crop 
in northern Idaho, and also of this coun- 
try, I might say. We do not know how 
to fight it. I am going to move through 
the Senators from Idaho—it is too late 
to bring it before the committee over 
there—but through the two Senators 
from Idaho I am going to attempt to get 
an appropriation through the Senate, 
and I wanted to mention this to the con- 
ference committee which will be ap- 
pointed from this House later so the 
conference committee may have the 
benefit of the information. 

This disease is perhaps a virus dis- 
ease. It affects young white pine trees. 
As you know, in human beings we have 
diseases that affect children, those that 
affect adults, those diseases of senility 
that affect old people. Apparently we 
have the same thing in trees. This dis- 
ease affects adolescent trees, trees from 
20 to 40 years old. It is sure death. 
When it attacks a tree it guarantees de- 
struction of that tree in from 3 to 5 years, 
The tree is of no use for lumber. White 
pine blister rust might attack; but if it 
attacks a developed tree, even though it 
is killed, if it is harvested early, it will 
still be used for lumber. Not so with the 
pole blight. It completely destroys the 
young growing tree. 

It takes from 100 to 150 years to grow 
& merchantable white pine, which means 
that after 30 years’ growth on the soil 
of a United States forest one of the most 
valuable trees of America is taken from 
that soil. It is destroyed within 3 years 
from the time it is infested with the 
blight. So 30 years is gone from the 
growth of the tree and 30 years’ use of 
that land is gone. It takes another 150 
years to grow a tree after that one is cut 
down. It is of tremendous importance 
to find out what this blight is due to. 
There has never been a dollar appropri- 
ated for research, either in the House or 
in the Senate committees, and the dis- 
ease is running unchecked. 

I spent 3 days in the forest adjacent 
to my area. I stayed out there day and 
night and went over all the territory and 
saw exactly what this disease is doing 
to our forests. I brought colored, en- 
larged pictures of areas which had re- 
cently been attacked, and those that 
were free from the disease and those 
where the disease was well advanced. 
Those were very instructive, and the Ap- 
propriations Committee seemed to get 
quite a lot of value out of them, but we 
did not get the appropriation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Woop] has 
expired. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairinan, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? : 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I wonder if we can- 
not get some agreement as to time. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chair- 
man, that debate on this paragraph, and 
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all amendments thereto, close in 40 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
have at hand sufficient data to discuss 
the Forestry Service on a national basis. 
However, I am in possession of first-hand 
facts as to the situation in my home 
State of West Virginia. There, two of 
the Nation’s larger forest areas, the 
Monongahela National Forest and the 
George Washington National Forest, oc- 
cupy a major part of the acreage of our 
mountain State. 

I just want to name two instances to 
show how dangerous the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. Gatuincs] would be if it should 
happen to prevail. 

On this Monongahela National For- 
est, which has been operated from 45 to 
50 years, it has been the custom to con- 
duct in connection with the national for- 
est a national nursery to supply seedling 
trees to all the eastern Atlantic seaboard 
States in the Appalachaian area. 

Because of the lack of wisdom on the 
part of he Appropriations Committee in 
appropriating for this very item which 
the gentleman from Arkansas would re- 
duce, the forestry management in the 
Mononrahela Forest were forced to 
abandon their nursery, and now the 
State of West Virginia is today operat- 
ing the nursery for the National Govern- 
ment in order to get the seedling trees 
it needs, and it is also supplying the sister 
States of the Appalachian area with 
seedlings from a forestry nursery oper- 
ated by the State of West Virginia 
belonging to the Federal Government. 

Another instance to show you how 
silly this proposal by the gentleman 
from Arkansas can be, there is this: 
The Monongahela National Forest also 
operates some other forest reserves in 
the State of West Virginia; one of them 
is the Holly River State Park, acquired 
back during the depression days and set 
up as a Federal park. Today there is no 
money even to maintain fire protection 
on it; the buildings that were built back 
during the depression days are depreci- 
ating. The State of West Virginia has 
asked me to and I have introduced 
special legislation asking the Federal 
Government to transfer the title of 
those 7,000 acres in that park. The 
State is willing to spend half a million 
dollars on it, but they cannot spend a 
cent because the States does not have 
title to it; yet the Committee on Agri- 
culture will not even give me a hearing 
on a proposition to turn it back to the 
State where 7,000 acres of valuable 
timber land cen be properly protected 
and the park improved. If the Govern- 
ment does not want to let loose of these 
valuable timber reserves and let the 
State take care of them, then it is up to 
us to make the necessary appropriations 
to reopen the nursery on that huge 
forest in the State of West Virginia and 
to take care of these projects that we 
have taken over. It seems to be a matter 
of good business and good judgment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from West Virginia has 
expired. 

At the time of the consent agreement 
limiting time, the Chair observed the 
following Members on their feet: Messrs. 
WHITTEN, HILL, Horan, SCUDDER, HOPE, 
JENKINS, D'EwWwanr, ANGELL, HARRIS, 
TOLLEFSON, H. CARL ANDERSEN, TABER, 
and MILLER of California. The Chair 
has read the names of 13 Members. The 
time flxed was 40 minutes. This will 
give each Member approximately 3 
minutes. 

The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
HILL] is recognized. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, it grieves 
me very deeply to rise in opposition to 
my distinguished friend from the State 
of Arkansas [Mr. GaTurncs], but when 
I know he is so completely wrong as he 
happens to be in this instance, he should 
rise in his place and thank me for ask- 
ing him to withdraw the amendment, 
as did his colleague from the State of 
Arkansas [Mr. TacKETT], because this is 
one amendment that this House should 
vote down. 

If there is any natural resource in 
these United States that this Congress 
should recognize as first on the order of 
protection, it is our forests, because wit- 
ness the great flood which has just oc- 
curred along the Missouri River. It is 
hard to mention any points on this 
amendment that have not already been 
covered, but let us consider this Missouri 
River flood of a couple of weeks ago. 
What percentage of that flood do you 
suppose was caused by the cutting and 
chopping down without any order what- 
ever cf our national forests? I hesitate 
even to say what percentage of it came 
about because of the destruction of our 
forests. You have only to ride over the 
States adjacent to Washington, D. C., to 
realize what has happened in this area 
as the result of denuding our lands of 
forests. It is going to happen in the 
western area where we have thousands 
and thousands of acres of forests. We 
must take care of these forests, but we 
cannot take care of them on a short- 
range basis. 

Mr. Chairman, perhaps I should speak 
this afternoon principally on the protec- 
tion and control of the watersheds of the 
West. That is a matter that is closer 
to my heart than any other single sub- 
ject, although fire, of course, is a part 
of the general subject of protection of 
the watershed. Without protection to 
these watersheds of the West, in the 
mountainous section of our Nation, we 
could not have irrigation 50 years hence. 
The matter of irrigation would be en- 
tirely wiped out because we must depend 
on the trees and the forests to held back 
the winter snows and the floods in the 
spring else the waters would rage down- 
stream and carry our soil out into the 
Gulf or Mexico. That is a positive fact. 

This question of preserving the re- 
sources in the form of our great forests 
goes to the very root of man continuing 
to exist upon the face of this earth. 
There can be no denial of the statement 
that man could not exist on this earth 
for long if there were no forests. 
This amendment offers no economy; in 
fact, it will result in waste and destruc- 
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tion of our most valuable natural re- 
source, our forest. We should vote down 
this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, it is 
very evident from all indications that 
the pending amendment will be defeated 
by a very large majority. Nearly every- 
one who has spoken has referred to the 
great western forests of our Nation. 
The western forests are not only very 
valuable but they are majestic. They 
should be protected. 

Icome from Ohio. We do not have in 
Ohio any great expanse forests simi- 
lar to the western forests. But let me 
say that about 20 years ago I initiated a 
plan to have the Federal Government 
come into Ohio and establish a Federal 
forest. We started from scratch, but 
the movement was popular from the be- 
ginning—my colleague from Ohio [Mr. 
Secrest] came to my assistance as did 
a number of other Ohio Congressmen. 
My early activity in this effort to have 
the Federal Government come into Ohio 
was an experiment that has proved the 
popularity and the worth of Federal 
forest activities. 

The Government did not own an acre 
of forest land in Ohio until we started 
our program about 20 years ago. It now 
owns I think about 150,000 acres. The 
Government came into Ohio and imme- 
diately following those first purchases 
there came a program of careful pur- 
chasing. They purchased only very 
cheap hilly land. 

With these purchases came two or 


three fine and beautiful lakes and the 


people now are very enthusiastic about 
the Federal Forest Service. They ap- 
preciate that the land bought by the 
Federal Government was very cheap 
land and that the taxes paid to county 
or State on such land was very small. 
For several years the counties in which 
this land is located have been receiving 
much more from the sale of timber than 
the taxes had amounted to. 

It may also be of interest to you to 
know that in the pioneer days southern 
Ohio produced the finest white oak tim- 
ber in the world. It had a market in 
foreign countries, France particularly. 
They bought a great amount of southern 
Ohio white oak and made from it the 
finest furniture that could be made any 
place in the world at that time. I heard 
an expert member of the national for- 
est department say in an address in 
Ohio that the finest hardwoods grown 
in any part of the Western Hemisphere 
were grown in the southern part of Ohio. 
He referred to the white oak, the black 
walnut, the hickory, and the ash. Since 
that time, of course, the original forests 
have been cut over, but the land is still 
there. It is still just as well adapted to 
the growth of these fine hardwoods as 
it was a 150 years ago. 

About 10 or 15 years ago my distin- 
guished friend and colleague from Mich- 
igan [Mr. WoopruFrr], who was then a 
member of the Federal board that had 
the duty and responsibility of super- 
vising all of the Federal forests, visited 
our section of Ohio. He brought back 
testimony to the effect that the finest 
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white oak he had ever seen growing any 
place in the United States was growing 
now in my section of Ohio on the very 
land that the Government had bought 
for about $5 an acre. May I say to you 
that the land purchased by the Govern- 
ment in Ohio for $5, $6, or $8 an acre 
is worth today several times what it was 
when the Government purchased it. 
Those fine white oak forests along High- 
way No. 75 from my home city of Iron- 
ton, Ohio, to Oak Hill, Ohio, are what 
Congressman Wooprurr said were the 
finest young forests that he had seen 
anywhere in the country. 

Mr. SECREST. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. SECREST]. 

Mr. SECREST. May I point out also 
that much of this land was reclaimed 
from the old strip mines that were used 
in the mining of coal. That land has 
millions of trees grown by the State of 
Ohio. That State purchased over 8,000, 
000 trees to meet the tree-planting pro- 
gram in my State. The land acquisi- 
tion funds should go back into this bill 
and the pending amendment should be 
defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time allotted me be yielded to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield most grace- 
fully to my good friend Mr. ANDERSEN 
and I think he has been most gracious to 
me in yielding his time to me and I 
doubly appreciate this because my friend 
Mr. ANDERSEN is one of the best posted 
Members of the House on all the matters 
considered in this pending bill. His work 
as a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has been outstanding. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman mentioned some little phrase 
concerning the good manner in which 
the Forest Service operated. I want to 
join him in that. I think that every- 
body who has visited our national for- 
ests and watched these men work cannot 
help but be impressed that they are of 
the highest caliber of Americans trying 
to do more than they are supposed to do 
for the money which they receive from 
the Government. They are there be- 
cause they love the work, and I am glad 
that the gentleman from Ohio men- 
tioned that particular matter. Mr. JEN- 
KINS’ interest in forestry and agriculture 
generally equals that of any Member of 
the House. I have followed his lead for 
years. 

Mr. JENKINS. Iappreciate the com- 
ments made by the gentleman. I can 
truthfully say that the United States 
Forest Service is very popular in our 
section of the country. 

I wish to say further that in connec- 
tion with this area I mentioned, that the 
Government has bought, there are sev- 
eral lakes. We have a very beautiful 
little lake in my county known as Vesu- 
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vius Lake. Last year 156,000 people 
visited this lake—many came to fish 
while many came to swim and many for 
entertainment. 

Members of the committee, the roads 
leading up that lake are shamefully 
dangerous, absolutely dangerous. Out of 
those 156,000 I dare say at least 50,000 to 
60,000 came across from West Virginia 
and Kentucky. These visitors are young 
people, old people, children, poor people, 
and on Saturday afternoons, families 
with dad and mother and the children 
came there in their Ford cars or on foot 
or in any way that they could come. And 
the unfortunate thing about it all is that 
the road is almost impassable. 

The repairs to this road are badly 
needed and the Government should have 
money with which this road might 
be put into shape. If the Government 
will not do it, I think I will take up a 
collection among my people in my sec- 
tion to see if we can make these neces- 
sary repairs. It would be shameful to 
leave it in the condition it now is. The 
bathing beach that we have there is 
small and unfortunately located. The 
forest authorities have commenced work 
toward constructing another bathing 
beach but their finances ran out before 
the work had been finished. Of course, 
I know that as I said at the outset that 
the forest projects in Ohio are not as ex- 
tensive as these western forests but I 
again say that it will be very unwise not 
to continue the work commenced. Espe- 
cially is it unwise not to continue proj- 
ects that everybody knows are worthy 
and are for the best interests of the 
Government and the people generally. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. BLATNIK. I want to join my 
colleague, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota (Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN] and also 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. JENKINS] and go on record and 
testify as to the excellent work done by 
the Forest Service. I personally spent 
two full years in the Superior National 
Forest in northwestern Minnesota dur- 
ing 1935 to 1937. At that time I was in 
the CCC camps and personally observed 
and took part in the work of the Forest 
Service in their over-all long-range pro- 
gram of forest and timber use and forest 
management. I have, without exception, 
been tremendously impressed not only 
with the caliber of men in charge, but 
also with the soundness of their program. 
I join the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
JENKINS] and the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. HILL] who so well have pointed 
out that this type of saving here just 
cannot be done. It does not accomplish 
its purpose. You cannot postpone, you 
cannot delay, and lay aside this forest 
management work and say, “We will 
make up for it next year or 2 or 3 years 
from now,” because that which you now, 
by way of sound forestry management 
can bring about, eventually will cost you 
more to make up for the damage you 
can do now by an inadequate program. 

Mr. JENKINS. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comments. I again say that 
the pending amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Arkansas should be de- 
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feated. The United States Forestry De- 
partment has done a good job and it 
should be supplied with such funds as are 
reasonably necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. SCUDDER]. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve that the amendment which has 
been offered by the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Gatuines] might have a 
very bad effect on the conservation of 
the timber stand of our country. The 
movement which has been going on for 
several years in the reforestation and 
the protection of our timber stands is 
something that must be continued. 
Fire has raised a terrific havoc on mil- 
lions of feet of timber throughout our 
entire country. All the commercial red- 
wood in the world is located in my dis- 
trict. The redwood is not susceptible to 
the various diseases which are common to 
other trees, but attention is necessary 
during its growing period and it must be 
harvested before it deteriorates by over- 
ripening. I have been throughout the 
forests of California and have fiown over 
the various forest stands, and it is 
amazing to see the amount of overripe 
timber that exists. It must be harvested 
and harvested in a proper manner, 
Other trees such as pine, hemlock, fir, 
spruce, and so forth, are susceptible to 
many types of diseases and must be 
properly protected from pests, disease, 
and fire, and a proper program must be 
followed for reforestation. 

I feel that the Federal Government 
does have a great interest in even the 
private lands and the lands held by cor- 
porations, to assist them in coordinating 
their work for the perpetuation of our 
natural resources. I know we must look 
far into the future. We must sustain 
and perpetuate our timber to insure the 
many products necessary for our econ- 
omy. Corporations in my State have 
organized and are establishing tree 
farms throughout the State in order 
that there may be passed on to pos- 
terity this great industry and the prod- 
ucts of our forests. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCUDDER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. s 

Mr. HUNTER. I commend the gen- 
tleman from California on the very ex- 
cellent statement he has made. I con- 
cur in his views. I likewise am opposed 
to this amendment and feel that it would 
adversely affect our forest uses. 

Mr. SCUDDER. I thank the gentle- 
man. I feel that this amendment should 
be defeated and that sufficient money 
should be made available for the con- 
tinuance of the Forest Service program 
in a manner that will guarantee that we 
shall have for all time proper stands of 
timber and that orderly harvests can 
be made. I believe the committee rec- 
ommendations should be followed and 
that the amendment be defeated, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
D'EWART]. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to this amendment. I 
think the cut should not be made. In 
my view, the committee has cut the 
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funds for this branch of the Government 
to an extent that perhaps will be harm- 
ful. I believe we should not go further 
than the committee has gone in making 
these cuts. 

I live in an area which is surrounded 
by national forests, which are used for 
grazing, timber resources, for watershed 
management, timber supply, recreation, 
mining, and all the uses that go on in a 
well-managed national forest. They ad- 
join the great Yellowstone Park. They 
adjoin and surround our ranches and 
farms in that area. 

It is necessary in order to preserve 
that great heritage of which the Federal 
Government has the trusteeship, that 
some funds be expended on the manage- 
ment of those areas, for range manage- 
ment, roads and trails, for insect con- 
trol—we passed a special appropriation 
last year of $3,500,000 for that—and for 
flood control. I had occasion one time 
to visit the area above Salt Lake City, 
where disastrous floods had occurred 
that had washed down through that city 
and done great damage. The Forest 
Service has been able to stop that kind 
of damage within the limits of funds. 

The timber resources are large and 
growing. They contribute to our wel- 
fare as a whole as well as to national 
defense. The research program on these 
forests is of great importance, not only 
to the United States forests but also to 
privately held timber, and timber held 
by other branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Mining goes on in these na- 
tional forests. Our Subcommittee on 
Mines and Mining has been holding 
hearings in regard to the development 
of these mines. There is a conflict be- 
tween those who are particularly con- 
cerned with timber and those who are 
particularly concerned with mining de- 
velopment. This can be resolved under 
present law, provided mining engineers 
have an opportunity to examine these 
mine properties and determine whether 
the claims that are located are filed for 
the purpose of really developing the min- 
eral resources or are for the purpose of 
using the timber. 

All of these things cost money. I be- 
lieve, therefore, that the committee has 
made a just appropriation and should 
be sustained in that action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
ANGELL]. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, it would 
be a great mistake if we were to reduce 
the appropriation for the preservation 
and utilization of our forests. I feel 
that we, as a Congress, would be derelict 
in our duty as the representatives of the 
Government which owns the major por- 
tion of this large area, which is under 
timber if we fail to provide sufficient 
funds to protect and use these timbered 
areas. It is one of the greatest assets 
we have in the United States, and unless 
we preserve it, we certainly are not go- 
ing to exercise sound judgment as 
guardians of Government property, and 
neither are we going to effect economy 
by cutting this appropriation for its 
preservation. We are not effecting 
economy by cutting this appropriation 
but are on the other hand dissipating an 
important asset. Coming, as I do, from 
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a State which has the largest stand of 
commercial timber of any State in the 
Union, I feel I have information, per- 
sonal information, which is of service in 
the consideration of this question. A 
considerable portion of my time has been 
spent in these forest areas. I know from 
my own personal knowledge that the 
funds requested by the Forest Service 
for the utilization and preservation of 
these large forest areas, will not only pre- 
serve that great asset, but it will bring 
into the Treasury of the United States 
additional funds. 

As was said by my colleague from 
Washington [Mr. Mack], perhaps only 
8 percent of the money that is received 
by the Federal Government from this 
asset is put back into its utilization and 
preservation, and into caring for the 
forests and protection from forest fires, 
and protection from pests, which are a 
great menace to our forests. What we 
need particularly in the west at the pres- 
ent time is the opportunity to market the 
portion of this great crop which is now 
overripe, and if we do not market it, it 
will be lost. We need additional access 
roads. We need the ability to examine 
these forests, and to appraise them so 
that selective cutting may be made and 
that they may be sold to the best ad- 
vantage for forest preservation. Just 
last week, when I was in Oregon, I had 
an opportunity to pass through some of 
these forests. Every forest road in that 
area is covered with great trucks carry- 
ing logs from forests to the mills. Our 
rearmament program is requiring most 
of this great asset, a major portion of 
the timber now coming from those great 
forests and owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself, is going into our rearma- 
ment program. Certainly, it would be 
penny-wise and pound-foolish not to 
provide that 8 percent of the revenues 
received from this great asset should go 
to preserve it, and not only protect it for 
future use, but to utilize that portion of 
it which is overripe, and which will be 
lost unless we market it. 

Mr HALE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. The population of the 
United States is increasing at the rate of 
2,000,000 a year. Would not that seem 
to the gentleman to indicate that the 
trees were becoming more important? 

Mr. ANGELL. It certainly would. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to a cut 
in this appropriation for -the Forest 
Service. 

I am sure that there is not a single 
Member of this House who is not sin- 
cerely concerned with bringing about 
economy in Government, whenever and 
wherever it is feasible and just. This 
however is not the place where.a cut will 
effect economy. Now, I know what a 
tough job it was for the committee to 
weigh all the factors, coordinate all the 
demands, and come up with the fine bill 
it finally prepared. If I have any criti- 
cism of this bill it deals mainly with 
what I think is its failure to adequately 
take into account the importance of our 
national forests, and their timber par- 
ticularly, in today’s scheme of things, 
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We just cannot afford to slow down 
the flow of wood and other forest prod- 
ucts from these great public forest areas; 
wood that is so necessary to meet our de- 
fense and essential civilian needs. By 
limiting Forest Service funds for timber 
resource management, we are in effect 
limiting the amount of timber that 
should be cut for local and national bene- 
fit as well as for the good of these forests, 
themselves. By limiting Forest Service 
funds for roads and for the necessary 
work of preparing for sale and harvest 
almost 2,500,000,000 feet of timber, we 
are actually limiting next year’s timber 
cut and breaking down the proper course 
of cutting permissible under sustain- 
ed yield management of our national 
forests. 

It is as simple as this: For every 
$1,000,000 we invest in the proper 
management of these timber sales, we 
stand to have $10,000,000 returned to the 
Treasury, with a sizable share given 
to the States and counties in national- 
forest areas. It is definitely my feeling 
that we are short-sighted indeed to treat 
our forest resources in the manner con- 
templated. Unlike a crop of corn, a for- 
est does not grow in a single season. A 
forest requires not a single season’s tend- 
ing but years of good care and manage- 
ment. How that management succeeds 
or fails rests, I think, largely with us. 
My State of Oregon has the largest 
stand of commercial timber in the Na- 
tion. It is a paying investment for the 
Government. 

And may I say this. If some of the 
gentlemen are contemplating further 
across-the-board reductions in Govern- 
ment expenditures I respectfully submit 
that they will do far more harm than 
good if they embrace our forests and 
their proper management in that gen- 
eral slashing. No cut should be made in 
this item for the preservation and utili- 
zation of our forests. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Harris]. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. I want to express 
my opposition to this amendment. The 
amendment should be voted down, and 
I urge the Committee to take such action. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret my distinguished colleague from Ar- 
kansas proposed this amendment. I wish 
to direct my remarks to him for just a 
moment about his amendment. I dis- 
like to oppose him in efforts to economize. 
Iam constrained, however, to oppose him 
in this instance, and I think, if the gen- 
tleman would permit, I can show him 
that it is not economy to approve the 
amendment he has offered to reduce 
these funds. 

I appreciate that many have explained 
the importance of the forestry program, 
and I agree with them. I appreciate 
the importance of the preservation and 
conservation of these great natural 
resources. I agree with all of the things 
that have been said here as to the neces- 
sity of these programs. But, I believe 
the purpose of the increase here, which 
is the immediate subject matter before 
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us, is for the purpose of permitting the 
Forestry Service to sell timber which 
needs to be sold now. I have read the 
report explaining the reason for this in- 
crease, and I should like to ask the very 
distinguished chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, if that is not the real purpose of 
this item, and the increase we are con- 
sidering now. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it not true, I should 
like to ask my distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from Mississippi, that if this 
item is not agreed to as your committee 
reported, would it not prevent the For- 
estry Service from selecting certain tim- 
ber which would very likely otherwise 
deteriorate to the point that you could 
not get the market value for it? 

Mr. WHITTEN. The national defense 
need for timber is great. With these in- 
creased funds the Forest Service can 
select the timber that is deteriorating, 
and sell the timber that should be sold. 
So if you do not provide this money, they 
cannot sell the timber, or if they do sell 
it they will have to sell it without selec- 
tive marking, in which event you would 
be depleting your timber resources. 

Mr. HARRIS. In other words, it is 
false economy to adopt an amendment 
like this. 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
TOLLEFSON] is recognized. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
trust that the amendment pending be- 
fore the House is not approved by the 
committee. I am afraid the economy 
objective of the amendment would not 
be achieved. I am very much afraid 
that quite the contrary would be ac- 
complished and that some damage 
might be done to our forestry program. 

I wish it were possible for every Mem- 
ber of the House to spend at least 1 day 
visiting the vast forest areas of the West. 
I am sure that each would come away 
after a day’s visit with a feeling of great 
satisfaction. You would be thrilled to 
see the thousands of acres of virgin for- 
est timber yet remaining, despite the 
depletion and bad cutting practices of 
the past. I am sure each would be en- 
couraged to see the care that is being 
given to this valuable resource, which 
is still available as a contribution to our 
general economy. Iam sure every Mem- 
ber able to visit our forest areas would 
be greatly encouraged to see the preser- 
vation and conservation practices of the 
Forestry Service and to see the manner 
in which they are handling a valuable 
natural resource. 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I yield to my col- 
league from Montana. 

Mr. HOLMES. I congratulate the 
gentleman on the statement he is mak- 
ing concerning this matter. Is it not 
the Forest Service that lends most to the 
wise use of this great natural resource, 
not only in the forests but in the mar- 
keting of the forest products and in the 
use of the forest for grazing and water- 
shed purposes and so forth? 
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Mr. TOLLEFSON: The gentleman is 
correct, I thank him for his contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. GOLDEN. I wish to associate 
myself against this amendment. It is 
poor economy. In my State of Ken- 
tucky about 46 percent of the land sur- 
face is covered by a national forest. 
The Cumberland National Forest in my 
State has been more than paying its 
way for many years. I think it is poor 
economy to take from the forest admin- 
istration the necessary funds to con- 
tinue the splendid work they have been 
doing. I wish to associate myself with 
my colleague from Washington and 
others who are opposing the present 
amendment. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. I wish I had time this morn- 
ing to describe some of the methods of 
conservation, preservation, cutting 
practices, and so on followed by the For- 
est Service. I am sure it would be of 
interest to the Members of this House. 
The knowledge that a valuable resource 
is being excellently taken care of would 
be a source of encouragement to every 
Member. Let us not endanger this re- 
source by unwisely cutting appropria- 
tions which are needed to continue the 
conservation practices and the sustained 
yield programs of the Forest Service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has ex- 
pired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. MILLER] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I too oppose this amendment 
as one of false economy. The forests of 
this country are a part of our national 
heritage. We are obligated to pass these 
forests down to those who come after 
us, in the same condition or in better 
condition than that in which they came 
down to us. 

I am mindful of the fact that many of 
the big timber companies now recognize 
the necessity for the preservation of the 
forests, and the fact that “Timber is a 
crop,” which is a slogan which one of 
the big corporations does business on in- 
dicates the acceptance of this philosophy. 

Very little has been said about the 
value of the forests for recreation pur- 
poses. 

As our population increases and as 
people must seek surcease and rest from 
the big cities, it is the forests to which 
they turn. It is in the interest of our 
national economy to maintain the for- 
ests. As a matter of fact, I believe that 
we should plow back into the forests for 
their preservation more of the money 
received from the sale of forest products; 
it should be used for their preservation 
and rehabilitation. As the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. HILL], so properly 
said, you cannot maintain and manage 
forests on a short-term basis; it has got 
to be on a long-range planning basis. 
We need the money, and we need it now. 
Taking this amount of money out of this 
appropriation is to my mind a step in 
the wrong direction. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Horan] is recog- 
nized. 5 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, our 
subcommittee held hearings on the For- 
est Service, as we always do. It is our 
job to try to relate the expenditures for 
the Forest Service to the work that is to 
be done. 

The Forest Service, according to the 
budget, has some 6,041 permanent em- 
ployees; and permanent and part-time 
employees number around 8,085. It is a 
matter of record, however, that despite 
the pay raises which account for most 
of the increase since 1945, the Forest 
Service has been losing, because of in- 
adequate salaries, some of their very 
best men. The average salary, accord- 
ing to the budget, for the general sched- 
ule grades is about $4,500; for crafts, 
protective, and custodial work, about 
$3,600; and for ungraded stations, about 
$3,100. These refiect the pay raises that 
we have voted in the past 5 or 6 years. 

Much has been said about the rise in 
revenues in the last few years. We took 
in about $16,000,000 from forest sales in 
1945. This year we will take in some 
$70,000,000. 

The Forest Service has to take care of 
and utilize and protect about 181,000,000 
acres in the national forests of the Na- 
tion. On those forests some 9,000,000 
head of livestock graze, and the For- 
est Service has to look after that and 
regulate that. In addition, the Forest 
Service has a contingent responsibility 
to act in cooperation on 427,000,000 acres 
of State and privately owned forest 
lands; and in addition to that they per- 
form advisory and consultative service 
on 345,000,000 acres of privately owned 
commercial forest lands in the United 
States. They have also to cooperate in 
many ways even to the assistance in for- 
est-fire protection for the forest lands 
that are under the Interior Department 
and other departments of the Federal 
Government. In addition to that, mil- 
lions and millions of people go into the 
national forests every year for recrea- 
tional purposes. Many fires are started 
because of that. The Forest Service 
personnel have to issue fire permits and 
supervise the users of the forests and 
that sort of thing. It all takes work. 
We cannot run our national forests with- 
out looking after the welfare of some 
8,000 people who today work for the 
Forest Service of the United States in 
your interest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr, TABER. Mr. Chairman, contrary 
to all precedent, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I can agree with every 
word that anyone has said here about 
the forests and still I would be in favor 
of cutting this item. 

On page 160 of the hearings on the 
Interior appropriation bill, Mr. Clawson, 
head of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment there, asserted that their operat- 
ing costs did not exceed 40 percent of 
comparable Forest Service costs. An 
analysis of both hearings would appear 
to lend substantiation to this claim, 
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I have been present a number of times 
when hearings on this forest matter 
were taking place in the deficiency com- 
mittee and in other committees. They 
have sold 4,400,000,000 board feet of tim- 
ber and they received for it approxi- 
mately $70,000,000, as the gentleman 
from Washington just told you. How 
much is that per board foot? Sixteen 
dollars a thousand board feet. The 
amount that they received has been so 
far less than the commercial outfits 
have been receiving that it makes me 
feel if they followed these things up a 
little more they would not have so much 
time for some other things that do not 
count so much, 

Somebody has told you here that the 
appropriation for the Forest Service was 
$10,000,000 below last year. But let me 
tell you what the facts are. The only 
items below last year are one of $5,000 
for forest roads and trails where opera- 
tions on that item have been postponed 
by the committee because of the war 
situation, and there is $6,000,000 cut on 
forest roads and trails on account of 
the war, $3,000,000 in there that always 
comes in as a deficiency item, which al- 
ways makes the year's figures bigger and 
that was for fighting forest fires. So 
the thing is higher than it was last year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTEN]. ; 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, my 
good friend from New York [Mr. TABER] 
said that even if he believed everything 
that has been said about this matter he 
would still be in favor of the cut. I think 
the world of the gentleman from New 
York but I rather believe that he agrees 
with his own estimates of himself. 

This money was put in here after 
strenuous efforts on my part to see if 
there was any way of getting around 
granting an increase. There is a de- 
mand, due to public housing needs, pri- 
vate housing needs, and military needs, 
for more timber. In all likelihood that 
timber is going to be sold and most of 
it is going to come from the national 
forests. Either we can give the Forestry 
Department the people to go out and 
mark those ripened aged trees that are 
deteriorating so that when you sell that 
amount you have not depleted your stock 
of timber, or if you do not give them 
the people—it is not money here, it is 
people—to go out and mark the timber 
they will sell the timber perhaps with- 
out being properly marked. The tim- 
ber will be sold for approximately 
$6,000,000. 

It is the falsest kind of economy not 
to give them the people to select the trees 
that ought to be sold and that will decay 
if you do not sell them instead of just 
selling the timber as you come to it. 
You know, in this country through the 
years we have sold too much timber as 
we came to it. As a result we have 20 
percent of the timber today that we had 
150 years ago. 

Somebody was as short-sighted as the 
gentleman who offered this amendment 
throughout the history of our country, 
and I think this is no time to be short- 
sighted. I have a thought I would like 
to put over, and I do not want to be 
put in the attitude of lecturing anybody. 
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But we sit on the committee and we try 
to realize that each section has its prob- 
lems and we try on this committee to 
look at the national interest. Now I 
want to say to my friends who have 
spoken so forcefully against this reduc- 
tion—and I am looking at them—you 
are against cutting this because you 
know and understand it. But I see many 
of you come down here and try to cut 
everything else that you are not affected 
by. Now I say that is not in the nature 
of a lecture, but this committee sat for 
3 months trying to reduce Federal ex- 
penditures and at the same time look 
after the national interest. I hope you 
will defeat this amendment and I hope 
you will help us defeat others that help 
somebody else. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. GATHINGS], 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Acquisition of lands for national forests 
Superior National Forest 

For the acquisition of forest land within 
the Superior National Forest, Minn., under 
the provisions of the act approved June 22, 
1948 (Public Law 733), $150,000, to remain 
available until expended. 


Mr. SECREST. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SECREST. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee, in accomplishing its job of 
cutting appropriation items, has elimi- 
nated one item of $75,000 for the pur- 
chase of forest land within established 
national forest boundaries. This cut is 
not an economy—to the contrary its 
effect will probably be a loss in forest re- 
source values, plus flood and erosion 
damage, many times the indicated sav- 
ings. I want to tell you very briefly why 
I make this statement. 

My district is in southeastern Ohio, 
adjacent to the river. A substantial 
portion of the southern part of my dis- 
trict is within established boundaries of 
a national forest purchase unit. Most 
of the hilly, hardwood type forest land 
within these boundaries is still privately 
owned. The primary value of much of 
this land is for watershed protection and 
timber production. So far private 
owners have not been financially able to 
grow timber crops and maintain satis- 
factory soil cover to protect watershed 
values. Many of these lands have been 
clear-cut more than once. Some have 
been burned, and a part even used to 
raise, corn where a forest cover should 
have been retained. As a result, part of 
the area is in a badly depleted condi- 
tion—a condition which will facilitate 
the start of gully erosion and stream 
overflow which would pour excessive mud 
and water into the adjacent Ohio. 

Proper watershed cover on this forest 
land is very important to the residents 
of my district. It is even more impor- 
tant, however, to communities within 
flood danger zones of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers below my district. A 

suitable annual appropriation to permit 
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the purchase each year of key tracts 
within established national forest 
boundaries is essential to maintain 
needed watershed cover conditions in 
these areas. 

You are all familiar with the tragic 
damage this spring resulting from floods 
in the Missouri and adjacent watersheds. 
Floods have occurred—and may be ex- 
pected to occur again—in the Ohio 
watershed. Let us benefit from our very 
expensive lessons to date. In my dis- 
trict, such improved watershed condi- 
tions can at the same time provide valu- 
able annual crops of forest products, 
which in turn will permit permanent 
payrolls for timber cutting and wood- 
working activities. 

The flood potentials and the need for 
establishing and maintaining proper 
watershed cover conditions, with which 
I am personally familiar in my district, 
undoubtedly exist in many other con- 
gressional districts of the Ohio and other 
tributaries of the Mississippi. An appro- 
priation of $75,000 is not too much—it 
may be too little—of an investment to 
minimize floods and flood damage, and 
to increase receipts and other benefits 
from our valuable national forests of the 
the eastern United States. 

I urge the committee conferees to 
agree to restore the $75,000 national for- 
est land purchase item, which I hope 
the Senate will see fit to reinstate. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of 
the Committee to a statement in the re- 
port on page 9, which reads as follows: 

It will be noted that no funds have been 
approved for 1953 for acquisition of lands 
under the Weeks Act and various special 
acts authorizing annual appropriations for 
land purchases from forest receipts. 


Mr. Chairman, I very seriously ques- 
tion the wisdom of the committee in 
taking this action. 

My district in southeastern Missouri 
includes practically all of one national 
forest and a substantial part of another. 
Within the boundaries of these national 
forests the Forest Service has acquired 
over a million acres, and there remains 
about an equal acreage of intermingled 
similar private land—exclusive of land 
suitable for farming or other more valu- 
able use which it is neither planned nor 
desired to acquire. 

I am personally familiar with the area 
concerned, its history, its needs, and 
what it should contribute in the future, 
both to the local economy and to na- 
tional security. Some of these lands are 
of special value for recreation, includ- 
ing hunting and fishing. A much larger 
portion of the area is most valuable for 
timber production—for maximum sus- 
tained yield of forest products to supply 
woodworking industries, including log- 
ging operators, with an annual timber 
harvest and permanent payrolls. 

Before the war Congress appropriated 
an average of two and one-half to three 
million dollars per year for the purchase 
of privately owned forest land within the 
70 to 80 national forest purchase units 
in the East, established under authori- 
zation of the Weeks law of 1911. Follow- 
ing the war—in 1947—Congress rein- 
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stated the program with an appropria- 
tion of $3,000,000. Since then it has 
made a heavy cut in this item each year, 
until the present appropriation—fiscal 
year 1952—of $75,000. I would be the 
first to recommend a cut at this time 
from the two-and-vne-half- to three- 
million-dollar appropriation, due to the 
financial situation and special needs of 
the armed services. On the other hand, 
proper protection and maintenance of 
these public-forest properties may be as 
essential to the long-time economic sta- 
bility of the Nation as its protection by 
our armed services. Each is essential to 
maintain the other. Too great weaken- 
ing of either will bring undesirable re- 
sults to the Nation. 

Personal knowledge leads me to be- 
lieve that the conditions and needs of the 
forest lands of southeastern Missouri 
necessitates continued public ownership 
of much of the land and resources in- 
volved. Proper protection and develop- 
ment of these resources necessitate in 
turn some land acquisition each year. 
Part of this can be done by exchange, 
but an essential part must also be done 
by purchase. Complete stoppage of ac- 
quisition funds would endanger, if not 
sacrifice, values many times that of the 
appropriation item concerned. Resource 
values involved, though small in them- 
selves, are a part of the Nation’s eco- 
nomic security and it is sound economy 
to appropriate sufficient funds each year 
to protect and consolidate such values. 

In my opinion the committee was 
badly advised in eliminating the national 
forest-land-purchase item under Weeks 
law authorization. Such a mistake can 
easily occur and is not too serious if 
promptly remedied. Remedial action, 
however, should be taken at the earliest 
possible date. It is doubtful whether 
this fiscal year’s item of only $75,000 is 
adequate, and I hope the Committee will 
give careful study to this question in 
considering the fiscal year 1954 appro- 
priation bill. In view of conditions in 
my district and adjacent districts in my 
State, about which I know personally, 
any cut in the $75,000—set up for the 
present fiscal year—would be a serious 
error and certainly not sound economy. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I ask the gentle- 
man to yield not for the purpose of un- 
necessarily hastening the consideration 
of this legislation, but for the informa- 
tion of the Members of the House we 
have another bill, the legislative appro- 
priation bill, following the measure 
under consideration, and if we should 
dispose of both of those bills today it is 
my intention to go over until Monday. 
I know no one will misunderstand this 
observation of mine, but I would like to 
let the House know my views and inten- 
tions as quickly as pominie 

Mr. HALLECK. . Chairman, will 
the gentleman veld? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Is the majority lead- 
er prepared at this time to say anything 
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about the program for next week, or 
would he prefer to do that later? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Later. I have 
it pretty well in my mind, but if my 
good friend will permit me, I will make 
the announcement after we dispose of 
both bills today, or if we have to meet 
tomorrow, some time then. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this time to ask a question or two 
of the committee and to make the point 
that we should begin to look at this ap- 
propriation with a somewhat critical 
eye. 

In my opinion the most meritorious 
amendment was that offered by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Taser] with 
regard to the marketing research which 
is carried on by the Department of Agri- 
culture. I feel that the committee has 
not carefully enough examined the ac- 
tivities of this branch of the Depart- 
ment. 

For example, I have been reading the 
reports coming out of Research and 
Marketing and find that repeatedly they 
refer to a great discovery they have made 
with regard to lettuce crates. This 
started about 2 years ago. The Depart- 
ment, discovered that if one strand of 
15-gage bailing wire is placed around 
a crate of lettuce it reduces the break- 
age of crates considerably. They dis- 
covered that the standard lettuce crate 
did not quite fit the lettuce, and recom- 
mended a change in the size of the crate 
so that more lettuce can be shipped in 
a standard-size box car. They also 
found that if you take the ordinary crate 
that is used for shipping melons, and 
instead of putting it in the car horizon- 
tally you set it up on end like a barrel, 
you will not have as much spoilage of 
fruit. 

That seemed all right. I called the 
Department and asked, “How much did 
these discoveries cost you?” They said 
that these things were discovered under 
contract with a private shipping associa- 
tion. They said, “not taking into ac- 
count the regular pay of departmental 
Officials, we paid $85,000 as I recall on 
the contract.” 

It seems to me that this amount to 
discover that you should put a strand 
of wire around a lettuce crate, change 
the size of the crates so as to accom- 
modate more lettuce, and set a crate up 
on end instead of laying it flat is consid- 
erable overpayment. 

Another discovery they have made, I 
note in a recent report on potatoes, is 
that as the season progresses and the 
supply of potatoes grows less the price 
is inclined to increase. 

I think the committee should have 
examined much more carefully the re- 
search and marketing activity. As we 
go on we should put aside this attitude 
that this appropriation is perfect, be- 
cause there are many operations, I am 
convinced, in which greater efficiency 
is possible and in which by transfer of 
funds, rather than decrease, we might 
be able to effect a better operation of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Those of you who have read the report 
will find the Soil Conservation Service 
repeatedly saying, “We are doing things 
which we really should not do.” Re- 
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search and Marketing says, We are 
not supposed to.do basic research but we 
have to do it.” The Secretary says, “I 
would like to place all of the soil-con- 
servation projects under one head, but I 
am having trouble even getting these 
various agencies and various branches 
of the Department to move their offices 
into the same building.” 

I am convinced that if the committee 
had transferred funds from one office 
or branch of the Department to others, 
the Department would have followed 
the dollars. The Department of Agri- 
culture would follow the dollar and 
would reorganize if we appropriated to 
those branches which we thought were 
doing the most effective job of research, 
to those which were doing the most ef- 
fective job of education, and to those 
which were most effectively carrying out 
various projects which are now scattered 
throughout the entire Department of 
Agriculture. 

I hope the Committee on Agriculture 
will take up legislation to reorganize the 
whole Department. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I hate to take this time 
when we are all trying to move forward, 
but so that the position of the subcom- 
mittee may be understood I do want to 
relate to you what we have done with 
regard to research. By surrendering the 
authority we have to select projects, 
and all that, we have turned over to the 
commodity committees in the trade and 
in the industry the right to go over the 
projects that are submitted, in an effort 
to point out to the Department those 
things that are needed in the business; 
so any project they are working on has 
had the close scrutiny of representatives 
of those that deal with the commodity, 
and the project is in line with needs. 

I do not know of any more effective 
way to put emphasis in our research 
program on the things that are needed 
than we on this subcommittee have 
brought about through this method of 
having committees that go over it. 

That is the basis on which this thing 
has worked. Insofar as duplication is 
concerned this committee, and I take 
some credit for it, has pushed continu- 
ously for bringing the work of the De- 
partment together. We hear from time 
to time of duplication in the Department 
of Agriculture. We have minimized it 
as far as it is possible for us as an appro- 
priation committee to do so. If there 
be duplication, it is because the Congress 
passed laws making it possible. The 
cure lies with the legislative committee, 
if you want to center all like activities 
under one head. Insofar as an appro- 
priation committee can we have sought 
to simplify operations and avoid duplica- 
tion and we are the ones who pushed 
them to get these various activities in 
one building. We are the ones who 
pushed the use of the technical services 
of the Soil Conservation Service in soil 
conservation work under the ACP pro- 
gram. We are the ones who have pushed 
the research people to let the industry se- 
lect those things most vitally needed. I 
am not trying to pass the buck at all, but 
I am just trying to say that Congress by 
the laws that they pass says how cer- 
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tain things should be handled, and we, 
as a committee on appropriations, have 
to use the channels set out by the law. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Then the gentle- 
man will agree with me in saying that 
the Committee on Agriculture very prop- 
erly should consider this question of re- 
organization so that the burden of try- 
ing to consolidate activities will not fall 
on the legislative Committee on Appro- 
priations? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Certainly they 
should, and, when I say that, I mean 
that kind of thing should be a continual 
thing with regard to any legislative com- 
mittee. A continual review as to how 
to find better and better ways of doing 
things should be the practice. I do 
want to claim for this subcommittee that 
there is no group that I know of who 
tried to work harder to see if in our lim- 
ited way we could not bring about im- 
provements. I think we can prove that 
we get more for the dollar. If you do 
not believe that, when you realize that 
we are putting one-third as much physi- 
cal effort in agriculture today as we did 
in 1940, and we are putting 360 times 
more money in every other department 
for the same civilian work, I think you 
are bound to admit that agriculture 
comparatively is doing a splendid job. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed out of order. 

Mr, WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
constrained to object. I want to say to 
my good friend I must do so because I 
agreed at the outset that I would object 
to any such requests because of reasons 
which are imperative, although they do 
not affect me personally, that we get 
through with this bill today; that is the 
only reason that I must object because 
I promised I would at the outset, and I 
regret very much that I have to do so. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, then I will try to proceed in 
order. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield? 
As far as I am concerned, I have told: 
the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
Horrman] that as long as this matter 
refers to a Member of the House, I am 
willing to waive any limitation as far as 
speaking out of order is concerned, and 
I hope the gentleman from Mississippi 
will permit the gentleman from Michi- 
gan to proceed. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say I have had 
five Members on this side tell me that 
they want to speak out of order. If we 
allow that to be done in this instance, 
what are we going to say to other 
Members? 

Each of them has a separate problem. 
Five Members here have already asked 
me about speaking out of order. I hope 
our friends will cooperate with us, 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, for various reasons I with- 
draw my request, and yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. The matter which I 
wished to call to the attention of the 
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committee will be brought up and dis- 


cussed later in the day in 
manner. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FLOOD PREVENTION 

For expenses necessary, in accordance with 
the Flood Control Act, approved June 22, 
1936 (Public Law 738), as amended and 
supplemented, to make preliminary exam- 
inations and surveys, and to perform works 
of improvement, and to plan the agricul- 
tural phases of the development of the 
Columbia Basin area, the Arkansas-White- 
Red River area, the New England-New York 
area, the Colorado River area, and the Mis- 
souri River area, in accordance with the 
provisions of laws relating to the activities 
of the Department, including not to exceed 
$100,000 for employment pursuant to the 
second sentence of section 706 (a) of the 
Organic Act of 1944 (5 U. S. C. 574), as amend- 
ed by section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 
(5 U. S. C. 55a), at rates for individuals not 
to exceed $100 per diem, to remain available 
until expended, $7,750,000, with which shall 
be merged the unexpended balances of funds 
heretofore appropriated or transferred to the 
Department for flood-control purposes: Pro- 
vided, That no part of such funds shall be 
used for the purchase of lands in the Yazoo 
and Little Tallahatchie watersheds without 
specific approval of the county board of 
supervisors of the county in which such lands 
are situated, nor shall any part of such funds 
be used for the purchase of lands in the 
counties of Adair, Cherokee, and Sequoyah, 
in the State of Oklahoma, without the spe- 
cific approval of the board of county com- 
missioners of the county in which such lands 
are situated: Provided further, That of the 
funds available herein, not in excess of $5,- 
556,540 (with which shall be merged the 
unexpended balance of funds heretofore 
made available for these purposes) may be 
expended in watersheds heretofore author- 
ized by section 13 of the Flood Control Act 
of December 22, 1944, for necessary gully 
control, floodwater detention, and floodway 
structures in areas other than those over 
which the Department of the Army has juris- 
diction and responsibility. 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MULTER: On 
page 25, line 11, strike out “$7,750,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$6,750,000.” 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very happy that the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee in charge of this 
bill preceded me with his remarks be- 
cause I think he will have to agree that 
this amendment is directly in line with 
the explanation he made of the very 
valiant attempts this committee is 
making to coordinate activities of the 
various departments of Government, 
and to save money. 

The New York Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, and any number of others have 
been pounding us, and I have some of 
the telegrams in front of me, asking 
that we save money; that we eliminate 
duplication of activities; that we try to 
coordinate the activities of the various 
departments of Government so that we 
can cut down on Government expendi- 
tures. We have heard that same argu- 
ment during the course of the debate on 
every appropriation bill that we have 
had before us. Here is a chance to save 
some money, which will simply cut out 
duplication of effort. 


another 
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I am for flood prevention and for soil 
conservation, even though it does not 
affect my district. To cut this appro- 
priation by $1,000,000 will save that 
much money, because the same thing is 
being done by the Army engineers and 
by the Department of the Interior. We 
have already appropriated in other bills 
that have passed this House a total of 


$524,000,000 for flood prevention and for - 


soil conservation by appropriations to 
the Department of the Interior and to 
the Army engineers. 

In the very report on this bill you will 
find that the committee agrees that 
these matters should be carried out by 
those departments and not by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Here is a 
place where you can save a million dol- 
lars by eliminating the item for pre- 
liminary examinations and surveys by 
this Department, which is a duplication 
of the work which the Army engineers 
are doing and which the Department of 
the Interior is doing. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Does not the gentle- 
man realize that in this work all of these 
departments are necessary, and that the 
appropriation for the Department of 
Agriculture has to come in this bill? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes; but it is not nec- 
essary. to increase that by over a million 
dollars. Here is the best proof that you 
do not need this. The language is that 
this $7,750,000 shall remain available 
until expended and that you shall merge 
with these unexpended balances the 
funds heretofore appropriated and 
transferred to this Department for this 
very purpose. In other words, they do 
not intend to spend this money this 
year. They have never spent the full 
amount allowed, and they will not do it 
this year. Let us save this million dol- 
lars, and if they need this money give it 
to them by a supplemental appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. O’TOOLE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. O’TOOLE. The Interior Depart- 
ment bill and the Army engineers ap- 
propriation provide for exactly the same 
work, word for word, in their own bills. 

Mr. MULTER. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Under the 
statement you have made, that it is not 
necessary, why not cut out the whole 
thing? 

Mr. MULTER. Offer a substitute and 
I will vote for it. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. No. I am 
for leaving it as it is, but on your argu- 
ment you are taking arbitrary figures. 

Mr. MULTER. No; I am taking a 
million dollars that the committee in its 
report says is being allocated for this 
purpose. I assume the committee means 
what it says in telling us that this $7,750,- 
000 shail remain available until ex- 
pended, That means it will go over un- 
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til next year. You have done that be- 
fore. You do not need that million dol- 
lars. You can do without it. If you 
should run short—and I do not see how 
you can, when you have unexpended bal- 
ances now—but if you do run short you 
can get a supplemental appropriation. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I went along with the 
gentleman and some of the other New 
York delegation in your fight for mar- 
garine as against butter produced in the 
farming sections, but from the gentle- 
man's remarks and his reasons for want- 
ing this slash in this appropriation, he 
does not know as much about flood con- 
trol as he knew about the dairy industry 
in this country. 

Mr.MULTER. You may be absolutely 
right. Therefore, I am relying on what 
the committee tells us on this subject 
and what the farm bureaus tell us. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the gentleman’s 
Position with respect to fiood-control 
expenses in France, and other foreign 
countries? 

Mr. MULTER. I am for preventing 
floods wherever they happen. In our 
own country first, and elsewhere if we 
have enough funds with which to do it. 
But I am not for appropriating two or 
three times the amount we need. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think anyone who has 
given very much thought to flood control 
has come to the conclusion that one of 
the best ways in the world to prevent 
floods is to stop and hold the rain where 
it falls. It is true, of course, that it is 
necessary to have large dams on some of 
the main streams for municipal water 
supplies, irrigation, reclamation, power, 
and for flood control; there is no ques- 
tion about that; but definitely, unless we 
do also carry on with a program of small 
dams upstream, and gully stoppers, and 
so forth, contour plowing and proper soil 
and moisture conservation measures—in 
other words, unless we carry on with a 
program of stopping and holding the 
rain where it falls, we definitely, in my 
judgment, will not do a good job of fiood 
prevention and control. If we carry on 
with a program for our country, of 
proper contour plowing and other soil- 
conservation measures and of small 
dams upstream and all of those methods 
that are known by experience and sci- 
entific investigation to stop and hofd 
the water where it falls, I say if we carry 
on with that program, we definitely are 
going to eventually whip this flood con- 
dition that brings such great and tragic 
annual loss of life and property. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I am glad to yield to 
my distinguished colleague from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. ALBERT. Is it not a fact that of 
the flood-control dollar this program 
represents an insignificant part? 


I rise 
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Mr. MORRIS. That is absolutely cor- 
rect. As I recall the figures, out of every 
dollar appropriated for flood control, 
only 1 cent, 1 penny, goes for stopping 
the water where it falls, which is proba- 
bly the most important element for fiood 
control of all; and still some, it seems, 
want to cut that 1 cent. I always want 
to be accurate, and I think if you will 
check the figures you will find that I am 
accurate, in saying that 99 cents out of 
every dollar related to this subject goes 
for the big dams, rivers, levees, harbors, 
and so forth, and only 1 cent for this 
kind of program that is so vitally im- 
portant in preventing floods. 

Mr. STIGLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr. STIGLER. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman knows if this amount covers op- 
erations for 11 watersheds throughout 
the United States, none of which have 
been completed; and if we continue at 
the rate we are going it will be at least 
50 years before any of them are fully 
completed. 

Mr. MORRIS. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct with one exception: In 
my judgment it will be about 70 years in- 
stead of 50, and after much of our soil 
has been washed away and after great 
and irreparable damage has occurred to 
both life and property. 

To my mind if this amendment should 

carry this would be one of the most cruel 
cuts we could possibly make and also one 
of the most uneconomical. I am really 
very much surprised that an amendment 
was offered to reduce this item. I think 
it ought to be increased instead of de- 
creased; that is my honest opinion, al- 
though I recognize the sincerity of the 
gentleman from New York; I know he is 
sincere in everything he does, and even 
when I disagree with him I respect his 
views always; but he certainly is wrong 
about this, in my judgment. 
+ Mr. . Mr. Chairman, in 
order to get some agreement on time, I 
ask unanimous consent that all debate 
on this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 20 minutes, the last five 
to be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, the point that I want to address 
myself to specifically in regard to this 
amendment is the statement that there 
is a conflict and a duplication of func- 
tions with reference to the flood control 
that is provided for in this watershed 
program that is actually so inadequately 
financed at the present time from the 
standpoint of appropriations. I come 
from an area where we are attempting to 
coordinate every type of flood control 
and where we need every bit of it. The 
watershed area is basically needed in 
every type of flood control program, 

As to the charge that it is not being 
coordinated, that it works at cross pur- 
poses with the Army Engineers, the In- 
terior Department and the Bureau o 
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Reclamation. I invite every member of 
this committee to come down to see some 
of the efforts that are being made to 
try to hold this water back in the hill 
lands that are being eroded and washed 
away. 

When you take these lands out of pro- 
duction, when you reduce their produc- 
tive capacity that enables us to produce 
the food and fiber for the population of 
this country, you are acting then to in- 
crease the cost of living and to make the 
situation harder for the consumers of 
this Nation. When you take this pro- 
ductive land out of production by re- 
fusing to act to prevent this erosion that 
is cutting away at the very heart and 
strength of our country, the agricultural 
productive capacity which has enabled us 
in the past to produce all of the food 
and commodities that we need but which 
today is threatening to give out in the 
long run, you are doing a thing that is 
vastly detrimental to our Nation. 

In the country adjacent to where I 
live I can show you thousands upon 
thousands of eroded acres on which once 
corn, cotton and various other grains 
and food grew, where cattle could graze, 
but today that land is no longer in pro- 
duction. This watershed protection, 
one of the 11 programs mentioned by the 
chairman of the subcommittee, is being 
operated on a small portion of this area. 
It is restoring to production some of that 
land. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. HOLIFIELD). 
The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. O' ToorEI. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Chairman, pre- 
vious speakers who have spoken in oppo- 
sition to the Multer amendment have 
totally beclouded the issue. Examina- 
tion of the Interior appropriation bill and 
examination of the money granted to the 
Army engineers will show that $326,000,- 
000 were given to the Army engineers 
and $234,000,000 to the Department of 
the Interior for exactly the same pur- 
poses, word for word, comma for comma, 
and colon for colon. 

This is just simply a repetition. This 
entire bill, I warn you, is filled with 
repetitious appropriations that have been 
granted to other departments or will be 
granted to other departments in the 
future. 

I warn you gentlemen on both sides 
of the aisle that when you talk of the 
rivers and harbors bill being a pork- 
barrel bill that that is now superseded 
by the measure before you. This is 
pork-barrel bill No. 1, and I ask each 
and every one of you to give it your hon- 
est consideration. You will find in it 
more waste and more logrolling than in 
any piece of legislation that has come 
before this Congress since this session 
started. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
JONES], 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think it is unfortunate that the 
persons who do not understand the prob- 
lem with which we are dealing take so 
much interest and try to put out somuch 
misinformation on a proposition like this. 
The author of the amendment has said 
that the committee is making a recom- 
mendation. Well, of course, the com- 
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mittee says that it is imperative that the 
full budget estimate be approved. The 
only reason I can see that a million dol- 
lars was taken by the author as a pro- 
posed reduction is because it says that 
this million dollars is included for pre- 
liminary examinations and surveys. 
That is a decrease of over $859,000 below 
1952, so that the committee has made a 
reduction. I think it should be appre- 
ciated that the flood-control projects 
carried on by the Department of Agri- 
culture are small projects, not to be con- 
fused with the major projects of the 
Army engineers. As has been pointed 
out by some of the other speakers, it is 
necessary that we try to take care of this 
water where it falls. It is done in com- 
paratively small areas. It is a very vital 
and necessary work. I live in a section 
of the country where this work has been 
carried on, and for the results obtained 
it is one of the best investments that we 
can make. I appreciate and I respect 
the opinions of the gentleman from New 
York on things with which he is famil- 
jar, but I say that I think this is some- 
thing that he has absolutely no expe- 
rience with, and I would say that he 
knows very little about the problem. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MORRIS. In other words, the 
primary project carried on by the Army 
engineers is the building of these large 
dams on the streams. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. That is right. 

Mr. MORRIS. And the primary proj- 
ect of the Department of the Interior is 
to carry on with irrigation and reclama- 
tion, also in connection with the large 
dams. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. MORRIS. But this program is a 
different program entirely from the pro- 
grams mentioned there and is, as you say, 
a most effective way to prevent floods. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. And prob- 
ably the most efficient, economical way 
in which we spend money for this pur- 
pose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
ALBERT). 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, this 
program which calls for an expenditure 
of $7,500,000 is, as my colleague and 
others have pointed out, only a small 
fraction of the fiood-control moneys be- 
ing appropriated, and it is appropriated 
for a purpose entirely different from ap- 
propriations which are made to the 
Corps of Engineers, and to the Bureau of 
Reclamation. At the present time we 
have 11 authorized projects in this coun- 
try, construction on which is proceeding 
at a snail’s pace. Seventeen projects are 
now under study. If this money is ap- 
propriated, I understand, only 5 of these 
17 can be completed so far as plans and 
study are concerned this year. It seems 
to me that here we are cutting one of the 
most vital projects so far as flood con- 
trol is concerned that we have ever 
inaugurated. 

It is a program that tries to stop the 
rainfall in the creek watersheds and keep 
it on the farms. This program not 
only preserves the fine fertile soil of 
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the creek and river bottoms of this coun- 
try but prevents siltation of the huge 
reservoirs below, into which the tax- 
payers of this country have poured 
hundreds and hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. May I 
add that this program goes hand in hand 
with the proper soil-conservation pro- 
grams, without which you will not have 
proper soil conservation. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. The gentleman knows this pro- 
gram thoroughly. He has been over the 
territory in different States where these 
programs are being inaugurated. I wish 
my friends from New York would come 
down to Oklahoma, Texas, and else- 
where, and see what a fine thing is being 
given for the future of this country for 
so little money compared to other ex- 
penditures made by the Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. At this time the 
Chair would inquire if the committee 
wish to use their time on the Multer 
amendment? The Chair has been in- 
formed that the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. REES] and the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN] 
will seek recognition on amendments 
foreign to the Multer amendment. 

Mr, WHITTEN. I do wish to use the 
time of the committee. If I am cor- 
rectly informed that the amendments 
are to add the names of certain rivers, I 
would ask unanimous consent that that 
be done. If it is for something else, I 
would reserve the time for the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman, I understand, will agree to the 
August H. Andresen amendment to in- 
clude the Mississippi River area. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I am also of the 
opinion that we should agree to the de- 
sire of the gentleman from Utah [Mr. 
GRANGER] to include the name of the 
Seiver River. May I say that the funds 
for these particular rivers are not in this 
bill, but these amendments will include 
them in the bill so that when budget es- 
timates are submitted appropriations 
can be made. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Will the 
gentleman frem Mississippi agree to in- 
clude a project that has not heretofore 
been authorized? 

Mr. WHITTEN. It merely includes 
the names of those rivers so far as hav- 
ing surveys made o: them is concerned, 
but as far as works of improvement are 
concerned, I would not try to get into 
that. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. What is the 
purpose of listing these new rivers then, 
to authorize surveys on them? 

Mr. WHITTEN. For river basis in- 
vestigations. 

If this is coming out of my time, Mr. 
Chairman, I will have to insist that I 
use the time against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, we 
can all appreciate the feelings of our 
friends from New York who presented 
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these amendments. Since I have been a 
Member of the House, I have seen many 
an occasion where I have felt like in- 
troducing a few amendments to needle 
my friends, but I have tried to refrain 
from doing it. 

This is a national problem we have in 
flood control. I have told you a number 
of times that the hardest task I have had 
to perform in this Congress was to sit 
last year on a committee to approve the 
appropriation for the Missouri-Kansas 
flood, tragic in its nature, with $2,000,- 
000,000 in loss to the people of that area. 
The Federal Government spent $60,000,- 
000 in appropriated funds, and author- 
ized loans of another $70,000,000. Dirt 
and silt filled every home along the line 
of that river. There was loss of life 
and property. Sand piled up on farm 
lands to such an extent that it will take 
years to bring them back into production. 

We have been the most shortsighted 
of any nation in history in taking care 
of our natural resources. Even today, 
as this amendment is offered, the paper 
carries reports of another flood in the 
great Missouri River. We have allowed 
here $1,000,000 to study these rivers to 
see if there is not some way we can re- 
tard this water in the upper reaches 
of the watersheds so that it will not 
wreak the havoc it does, and so that 
millions of tons of topsoil will not 
flow down the Mississippi River each 
year. 

Goodness knows we all have an interest 
in these floods, even my friends from 
New York. If we let the land go down 
the rivers and have less food, the food 
will become more expensive for you and 
me here in the city of Washington. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr, BOLLING. I would like to say, 
as one who comes from that area, af- 
fected by these two floods, my only re- 
gret is that the amount appropriated 
in this bill is not substantially larger. 
This program is urgently required, and 
I feel very strongly that the amendment 
should be defeated. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. We, from New York, 
want the gentleman to know that when 
we had the flood-control bill up before 
us, we felt it was not sufficient and 
we, from New York, voted to give the 
maximum sum when most of the oppo- 
sition came from the other side. We 
still feel that way. We still feel that 
this appropriation, which we are now 
discussing, should be used for more gen- 
eral flood relief, and not for the repe- 
titious purpose to which it is assigned to 
here. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I answer my 
friend by saying that I am not trying 
to take exception to the gentleman’s 
desires on this. Here is what I am try- 
ing to say. The flood-control bill takes 
care of things after the water has col- 
lected. This flood control in the water- 
sheds keeps the water from becoming 
dangerous, and it is ten times cheaper to 
stop a thing before it happens than after 
it happens. 
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Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. In recognition of the 
fact that true soil conservation must be- 
gin at the crest of the watershed, we 
have earmarked 4 pages later in this 
bill $1,000,000 to add to this and to open 
the door for the proper consideration of 
what true soil conservation is. 

Mr. WHITTEN. We are 50 years too 
late in finding out that we ought to be 
having flood prevention, which this is, 
instead of flood control. It takes funds 
for flood control now because we have not 
had flood prevention in the past. 

Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. LOVRE. I want to compliment 
the gentleman on what he is saying, and 
I certainly must associate myself with 
him. Only within the past 2 or 3 
weeks, we have had a flood in the Mis- 
souri Basin, where the damage will 
exceed $1,000,000,000. The time has 
come when we cannot afford not to do 
this work, and we must appropriate the 
money to carry on this program of flood 
prevention, It is in the national inter- 
est that everything be done than can 
be done to preserve the resources of this 
country. We cannot afford billions of 
dollars of fiood damages year after year. 
The money asked for in this bill for flood 
prevention is in the interest of not only 
this generation but generations to come. 

Mr. WHITTEN. When we will have 
190,000,000 people in this country, only 
23 years from now, and percentagewise 
as the population gets bigger, the in- 
creases will be greater in number, we 
must realize the importance of this work. 
We are all dependent upon the produc- 
tive capacity of the Nation because our 
food must come from our productive ca- 
pacity. We are all very interested in 
the Missouri Valley. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mutter]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr: 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Aucust H. AN- 
DRESEN: On page 25, line 4, after “Missouri 
River area”, insert “Mississippi River area.” 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I have offered an amendment 
to include the Mississippi River area in 
the flood prevention section of the Agri- 
culture Department appropriation bill 
which is found on page 24. This amend- 
ment is offered to line 4 on page 25 im- 
mediately after Missouri River area.“ 

It is not necessary for me to call the 
attention of the committee to the dev- 
astating floods which have occurred 
during the past 3 weeks in the Missis- 
sippi River watershed. The flood stage 
of the Mississippi River and its trib- 
utaries has been the highest in all records 
kept by the Government. Untold dam- 
age has been done not only adjacent to 
the Mississippi River, but in all trib- 
utaries to the river, and I definitely feel 
that this large area should be included 
in the flood prevention program pro- 
vided for in this bill. 
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So that there may not be any mis- 
understanding as to the intent of my 
amendment, I wish to make it crystal 
clear that the purpose of the amend- 
ment is to take care of the entire Upper 
Mississippi River area and the Missis- 
sippi River watershed, which includes 
the Root River watershed, the Zumbro 
River watershed, the Whitewater River 
watershed, the Cannon River watershed, 
the Minnesota River watershed, and all 
other watersheds in Minnesota tribu- 
tary to the Mississippi River. It also 
includes the watersheds in other upper 
midwest States considered as tributaries 
to the Mississippi River. 

It is very important that provision 
be now made for a program of flood 
prevention throughout the entire area. 
I am very glad that my colleagues on 
the Appropriations Committee, Mr. H. 
CARL ANDERSEN, of Minnesota, and Mr. 
Jamie L. WHITTEN, of Mississippi, have 
agreed to my amendment. The passage 
of this amendment will give encourage- 
ment to the men and women living on 
the farms and in the cities and villages 
throughout the entire watershed that 
their Government will now actually be- 
gin work on projects to prevent annual 
flood damage in the area and in the 
various watersheds. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have spoken to the chairman of 
the subcommittee, and we are in full 
agreement on both sides that the gen- 
tleman’s amendment should be accepted 
without debate. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I thank 
the gentleman very much. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. AuGust H. 
ANDRESEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. REES of Kan- 
sas: On line 20, page 25, after “Oklahoma”, 
insert “Neosho, Cottonwood, and Verdigris 
and tributaries in Kansas.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will permit me, I would like 
to ask him if he would yield for the pur- 
pose of the gentleman from Utah IMr. 
GRANGER] who does not have time offer- 
ing a similar amendment. I will say 
that the committee has no objection to 
either of the two amendments. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. GRANGER]. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it an amend- 
ment to the pending amendment? 

Mr. GRANGER. No, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it a substitute 
amendment? 

Mr. GRANGER. No, Mr. Chairman, 
It is an amendment which may be con- 
sidered independently. Or, Mr. Chair- 
man, I can offer it as an amendment to 
the amendment, if I may. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman might be able to ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be re- 
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ported and then let it be acted upon 
later. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be reported and acted upon later. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GRANGER: On 
page 25, line 4, after the word “area”, add the 
words “Seiver River area.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels 
that this amendment should be voted 
on separately. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentlemen from Kansas 
(Mr. REES]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask for a vote on the amendment, and 
I ask permission to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
it has been my contention that the De- 
partment of Agriculture could—and can 
now—do much to help prevent floods, 
and save a tremendous amount of our 
top soil by establishing an over-all soil 
conservation watershed program in our 
State and in our area. It ought to be 
done in a real systematic manner and 
would include soil conservation in the 
highest degree. It would also provide 
the building of smaller dams near the 
tributaries of our rivers, as well as the 
clearing and straightening of our 
streams where practicable. The pro- 
cedure I suggest would, at least, be help- 
ful in prevention of floods. Such plan, 
if carried on a systematic basis, would go 
far in the saving of our soil. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. REES]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by Mr. GRANGER. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a preferential motion, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HorrMan of Michigan moves that the 
Committee do now rise and report the bill 
back to the House with the recommenda- 
tion that the enacting clause be stricken. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, this bill calls for the expendi- 
ture of rather large sums of money. 
Before the Members of the House vote 
upon a proposition as important as this 
one, I think the country is entitled to 
know whether we are a body of men and 
women who are possessed of sufficient 
intelligence and character to pass upon 
a bill calling for the named amount of 
money. 

We all know that taxes are high and 
that our constituents are protesting that 
they want and must have economy. If 
it be true, as has been publicly charged, 
that this body has within its membership 
a large number of “tipsy, drunken Con- 
gressmen,” it is not competent to pass 
upon a bill calling for expenditures such 
as those named in this bill. 
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In the Washington Times-Herald of 
this morning, there is a statement which 
reads as follows: 


DRINK SWILLING COLLEAGUES IRK New Yorke 
LEGISLATOR— HALL CALLS COLE CHIEF COCK- 
TAIL MIXER 


One New York Congressman last night 
charged another with being the “chief drink 
mixer for the New York delegation” as Wash- 
ington cocktail parties became an issue in 
the Empire State’s thirty-seventh district 
campaign. 

The charge was made in a Binghamton, 
N. Y., speech by Representative EDWIN 
HALL, an avowed nonsmoker and nondrinker 
who declared he resents “Congressmen who 
get genuinely soused at cocktail parties.” 

Target of the blast was Representative W. 
STERLING CoLz, HALL’s opponent for the Re- 
publican nomination from the newly created 
district. 

Hatt demanded to know whether congres- 
sional observers tippled at recent Nevada 
atomic bomb tests, and challenged the 
atomic energy committee to call him to ex- 
plain similar remarks made last week. 

“I resent the cocktail parties in Washing- 
ton,” Hatt said. “I feel a Congressman has 
better things to do than to go around and 
get publicly intoxicated. I resent Congress- 
men who get genuinely soused at cocktail 
parties.” 

Hatt said he stopped attending such par- 
ties long ago.“ 

CoLE commented wryly: “Our primary con- 
test has now degenerated to the depths I 
thought it would, and hoped it would not.” 


The Binghamton Press, under date of 
April 22, previously carried a statement 
which reads as follows: 


As COLE Heaps TO A-TEST, HALL ASKS: “ARE 
ATOMIC SECRETS LEAKED To Reps By Tipsy 
CONGRESSMEN ON JUNKETS?” 


Representative Enwin A. HALL. last night 
asked whether atomic secrets are “leaking” 
from the joint Senate-House Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

Addressing a Townsend Club group at 21 
Main Street, Mr. Hatt noted that Represent- 
ative W. STERLING COLE of Bath was planning 
to go to Nevada to witness today's atomic- 
bomb experiments. 

Mr. Col x, ranking House Republican on the 
joint Atomic Energy Committee, is opposing 
Mr. Haut for the GOP nomination this sum- 
mer in the new Thirty-seventh Congres- 
sional District. 

“I see that my opponent is going to Nevada, 
ostensibly to witness an atomic bomb ex- 
plosion,” Mr. HALL said. 

“Well, it will probably be another elbow- 
tipping party. That’s what a lot of these 
congressional junkets are. It’s time the 
people of this district stopped them, and it’s 
time they got a look at their candidate. 

“A lot of atomic secrets are leaking out. 
Where are they leaking from? Are they 
leaking from the parties these high-hat Con- 
gressmen on the Atomic Energy Committee 
attend? 

“Are there stooges of the Communists 
present at these parties, and when they get 
these Congressmen a little tipsy are they 
spilling out secrets that are going into Rus- 
sian hands? 

“We are on the outside looking in. My 
opponent supposedly is on the inside looking 
out. We can hope that after next August 
19 [the date of the GOP primary], he will 
be on the outside looking in,“ Mr. HALL said. 


We all know that there are various 
organizations composed of reputable, pa- 
triotic, and loyal citizens who on occa- 
sion ask us out to dinner, who ask us 
down to spend a social half hour, but 
being myself a nondrinker and a non- 
smoker—may I say that I have not the 
slightest doubt but that St. Peter has 
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certain offenses listed on his book 
against me, even though I do not drink 
nor smoke, and which I hope to discon- 
tinue as I grow older, and for any con- 
duct which is not just as it should be 
I most humbly apologize and ask the for- 
giveness not only of the House but of 
the Divine Ruler. 

These two newspaper stories indicate 
that our colleague, EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, 
has publicly made the charge which, 
by inference at least, is to the effect that 
one of his colleagues from New York, 
whom he names, has served on and 
with a committee—the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy—which had been 
on and was going on another “elbow tip- 
ping party.” His statement carried the 
further charge, by justifiable inference, 
at least, that valuable atomic secrets 
were being channelled into the hands of 
the Russians by Congressmen who were 
“a little tipsy.” 

Our colleague, EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, 
also states, according to the Washington 
Times-Herald, that he resents Congress- 
men who get generally soused at cock- 
tail parties. That statement is, by in- 
ference, a broad general charge that an 
appreciable number of the Members of 
Congress drink to excess and destroy 
their ability to tend to their official 
duties. 

My colleagues will note that the Con- 
gressman from New York, Mr. EDWIN 
ARTHUR HALL, states that last week he 
challenged the Atomic Energy Commit- 
tee to call upon him to explain similar 
charges made some time ago. So far as 
I have been able to learn, that commit- 
tee has not called upon our colleague for 
an explanation of his statement. 

Mr. Chairman, my service here ex- 
tends over a period of more than 15 
years, and, during all of that time, I 
have been in frequent contact with the 
gentleman from New York, W. STERLING 
Core. Never, at any time, have I seen 
him, neither in office, in committee, nor 
on the floor of the House, when there 
was any evidence whatsoever that he 
had been drinking intoxicating liquor. 
Never have I smelled liquor on his 
breath; never at any time, by word or 
act, has he given any indication that 
he had been drinking—much less, drink- 
ing to excess. 

Our colleague, Mr. Core—and I know 
of no one in the House who does not 
respect him, does not have confidence 
in his ability—has been, over the years, 
an able, faithful, patriotic servant of the 
people who elected him. 

Not only have I never heard a word 
uttered, or seen an act performed, by 
our colleague the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Cote] which in any way re- 
flected upon him, either personally or in 
his capacity as a representative of the 
people, but I have never, from a Member 
of this House, nor, for that matter, from 
anyone else, heard any criticism of him 
personally or in his capacity as a Repre- 
sentative. 

The remarks of our colleague the gen- 
tleman from New York, EDWIN ARTHUR 
Hat, not only challenge the good rep- 
utation of our colleague, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Core], in his per- 
sonal and in his representative capacity, 
but they are a direct challenge to the 
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sobriety and the good conduct of the 
Congress as a whole. 

Unless the leadership of the House 
disapproves, it is my purpose at an early 
date to submit a privileged resolution to 
the House, asking that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR 
HALL] be given an opportunity to ex- 
plain his remarks which reflect not only 
upon his colleague but upon the mem- 
bership of the House as a whole. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. Is the gentleman to 
whom the gentleman from Michigan re- 
ferred present helping us perfect the 
legislation before us? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I do not 
see him and have not seen him for the 
last 2 or 3 days. I understand, however, 
that he is campaigning for reelection, 
attempting to convince the voters of the 
importance to the welfare of the Nation 
that he be returned as a Member of this 
body where he can set an example for 
the rest of us. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE. I would like to tell the 
gentleman from Michigan that I boarded 
a plane with the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Cote] who was mentioned in 
this article, and together we flew to the 
Air Force base in Nevada. We attended 
a briefing that lasted 3 hours. We rose 
at 5 o’clock in the morning and went to 
the proving grounds. There was no 
cocktail party. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Cote] acted in a way that 
was a credit to this Congress, a credit to 
any citizen of the United States. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It is my 
hope that other Members of the House 
will, at the first opportunity, express 
their views on this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

The motion was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
Salaries and expenses 

For necessary expenses for carrying out 
the provisions of the act of April 27, 1935 
(16 U. S. C. 590a-590f), title III of the act of 
July 22, 1937 (7 U. S. C. 1010-1012), and the 
act of August 11, 1945 (7 U. S. C. 1011 note), 
including research and investigations into 
the character, cause, extent, history, and 
effects of erosion, soil, and moisture deple- 
tion, and methods of soil and water con- 
servation (including the construction and 
hydrologic phases of farm irrigation and 
land drainage, and the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of experimental wa- 
tersheds, stations, laboratories, plots, and 
installations); making conservation surveys 
and plans and establishing measures to con- 
serve soil and water (including farm irriga- 
tion and land drainage and such special 
measures as may be necessary to prevent 
floods and the siltation of reservoirs); es- 
tablishment and operation of conservation 
nurseries; development and management of 
land utilization project lands and facilities; 
dissemination of information; purchase and 
erection or alteration of permanent build- 
ings; operation and maintenance of air- 
craft; and furnishing of subsistence to em- 
ployees; $60,210,000: Provided, That the cost 
of any permanent building purchased, erec- 
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ted, or as improved, exclusive of the cost of 
constructing a water supply or sanitary sys- 
tem and connecting the same to any such 
building and with the exception of build- 
ings acquired in conjunction with land be- 
ing purchased for other purposes, shall not 
exceed $2,500, except for eight buildings to 
be constructed or improved at a cost not to 
exceed $15,000 per building and except that 
alterations or improvements to other exist- 
ing permanent buildings costing 82.500 or 
more may be made in any fiscal year in an 
amount not to exceed $500 per building: 
Provided further, That no part of this ap- 
propriation shall be available for the con- 
struction of any such building on land not 
owned by the Government: Provided fur- 
ther, That in the State of Missouri, where 
the State has established a central State 
agency authorized to enter into agreements 
with the United States or any of its agencies 
on policies and general programs for the sav- 
ing of its soil by the extension of Federal 
aid to any soil conservation district in such 
State, the agreements made by or on behalf 
of the United States with any such soil con- 
servation district shall have the prior ap- 
proval of such central State agency before 
they shall become effective as to such dis- 
trict: Provided further, That no part of this 
appropriation may be expended for son and 
water conservation operations under the act 
of April 27, 1935 (16 U. S. C. 590a-590f), in 
demonstration projects: Provided further, 
That not to exceed $5,000 may be used for 
employment pursuant to the second sen- 
tence of section 706 (a) of the organic act 
of 1944 (5 U. S. C. 574), as amended by 
section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 
U. S. C. 55a): Provided further, That quali- 
fied local engineers may be temporarily em- 
ployed at per diem rates to perform the 
technical planning work of the service: 
Provided further, That the Secretary may 
sell at market value any property located in 
Yalobusha County, Miss., administered un- 
der title III of the act of July 22, 1937 (7 
U. S. C. 1010-1012), and suitable for return 
to private ownership under such terms and 
conditions as would not conflict with the 
purposes of said act. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and 
ask unanimous consent to speak out of 
order. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret to have to object. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I might say that I 
was one of the Members who visited the 
atomic test, and while I do not think I 
should make a point of personal priv- 
ilege, yet I wish to deny the accusation 
which was made at least by inference in 
the newspaper article mentioned by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFF- 
MAN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. If the gentleman did 
not happen to talk entirely to the bill 
I would not listen too closely. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman is, 
as usual, very kind. 

I wanted to compliment the commit- 
tee on bringing this fine bill to the floor 
and on the fine attendance we have 
here today and to tell the committee that 
I flew over the agricultural lands of the 
West and came to light in the little town 
of Las Vegas, Nev., and also witnessed the 
atomic explosions out in the desert lands 
which are not fit for agricultural pur- 
poses. 

I was very much alarmed and a little 
disgusted, I might say, when I saw this 
item in the local press. In my opinion 
the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
Horr aN] is exactly right; it reflects 
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upon the integrity and the character of 
not only members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission but on every Congressman. 

I believe it has come to a pretty 
poor pass in the American political life 
when derogatory statements are made 
which are absolutely untrue of an op- 
ponent who has the reputation for hon- 
esty, integrity, and valuable service to 
this House that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Cote] has. 

I have served on the Atomic Energy 
Commission since its inception with the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Cote]. 
I know of his valuable service to the 
committee; I know of his industrious 
application to the committee work and to 
the atomic energy legislation which has 
been brought before this House. I. can 
say that I have been in his company 
many times and I have never known of 
his comporting himself in any way other 
than a gentleman and a Member of the 
House. He is a man of fine ability and 
great integrity. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
subscribe wholeheartedly to the state- 
ments the gentleman from California 
has just been making to the House. I 
was with the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Cote], not only on this atomic 
energy trip but I have been with him on 
several other atomic energy trips. I 
know of no finer character in the House 
than the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Core]. He reflects credit upon the whole 
membership not only of the House of 
Representatives, but of the other body. 
He brings good character to the Con- 
gress of the United States. He is one of 
the most able members of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services of the House, one 
of the hardest working members of that 
committee and of the Atomic Energy 
Committee and has always been one of 
the hardest workers on all of the official 
trips on which I have been with him. I 
also made the trip to Eniwetok with the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. COLE], 
and I can assure the Members of this 
House that all of these trips were made 
in the interests of national security. 
They were not pleasure junkets, by any 
means. They were rugged, hard trips 
and most of the time was spent en route 
on planes for many hours. Once at the 
site of these tests we attend hours of 
briefing. We have rigid schedules and 
very little chance for recreation of any 
sort. STERLING COLE is a man who has 
the highest regard and respect of every 
Member of this Congress. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gentle- 
man for his observation. May I say for 
the information of the Members of Con- 
gress that we occupied a slit trench 344 
miles from the atomic bomb explosion 
with some 2,000 troops in order that we 
might see exactly how the troops would 
react under danger when the explosion 
occurred. I would say, without any ef- 
fort at self praise at all, it was with some 
trepidation that we who knew the quali- 
ties of the atomic bomb agreed to go into 
this danger area. After the explosion 
was over we went through this area with 
the troops in order that we might bring 
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the knowledge back here to the Members 
of Congress. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I read 
that press report this morning and I 
just want to say that a malicious, un- 
justified, and completely unfounded per- 
sonal attack has been made upon one of 
the most able, finest, most decent, and 
most respected and most patriotic Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, and 
I refer to the Honorable W. STERLING 
Cox, of New York. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say an- 
other thing. I agree also that in con- 
siderable measure the statement is a re- 
flection upon the membership generally 
of the House of Representatives. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California may proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
realize that many times matters of this 
sort may better go unnoticed. But my 
long association and friendship with 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Cote], and my service in this body, 
prompts me to speak at this time. It is 
obvious, so it seems to me, that it was 
hoped that the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CoLE] would be prejudiced 
with the voters in that district. It is 
not up to me or to anyone else to under- 
take to tell the people of that district for 
whom they ought to vote. They are per- 
fectly able to determine that for them- 
selves. But I think I might be permitted 
the expression that the voters of no con- 
gressional district are going to be bam- 
boozled by any such tactics as those 
which appeared in the press today. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CoLE] and I came to Congress in the 
same session a number of years ago. I 
have been in his home in New York, he 
has been in my home in Indiana; his 
children and ours have grown up to- 
gether. We have been the closest of per- 
sonal friends. May I say that out of that 
close friendship and association with 
him, as well as from my association with 
him here in the Halls of Congress, I 
have found him to be one of the greatest, 
one of the finest men I have ever known. 

In the Eightieth Congress, when we 
were called upon to merge the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs and the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs into the Committee 
on Armed Services, that meant, when 
that merger took place, that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CoLEe], who 
would have been chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, was forbidden 
that very fine assignment for which he 
had worked so long and to which he was 
so well entitled. But he took it with the 
good grace that has characterized every- 
thing he has ever done here. So I want 
to speak that word for him here on the 
floor, among his colleagues, who respect 
him and admire him as I do. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gentle- 
man, and I agree with him 100 percent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again 
expired. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for two addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. O’TOOLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
served in this body with STUBBY COLE 
ever since he came here. I am 100 per- 
cent against him politically, but I can 
truthfully say, from being in his com- 
pany and from working with him in 
committees, from observing him on this 
floor, that there is no better American, 
no better husband, and no better Rep- 
resentative than Stussy COLE, and I am 
proud to stand up and praise him. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHELF. I want to say that I 
give a hearty, resounding amen to 
everything good that has been said 
about the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CoLE]. I would like to say for Mr. 
Core that he has gotten more for the 
people of his district within the com- 
mittees and on the House floor acci- 
dently than his accuser has ever been 
able to do on purpose. STERLING COLE 
is a gentleman, an able legislator, and 
a real American. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again 
expired. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for one additional min- 
ute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
have taken this time to express to the 
House the shock that I felt when I read 
the attack that has been made on the 
reputation of such a Christian gentle- 
man as STERLING COLE. I would say 
briefly that I have known Mr. COLE, his 
wife, and their splendid sons since the 
beginning of the Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress in 1935. I can imagine no man 
of stronger character or higher pur- 
pose, nor any home where good influ- 
ence is so apparent. Any intent or any 
attempt in any sense to attack Mr. COLE 
should certainly react upon the person 
who makes so dastardly an effort to 
blacken the reputation of a man that 
cannot be blackened. I would state with 
conviction that every man, woman, and 
child in his district will indubitably rec- 
ognize in STERLING CoLE a man whom 
they can be proud to have represent 
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them, and whom they can well respect 
for his character, for his integrity, for 
his strict self-discipline and for the 
kindly service that he gives each one of 
them and each one of us. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I hope we 
may be able to get evidence of unani- 
mous approval of the statement that the 
gentleman and others have made as re- 
gards this incident by Members standing 
and giving approval thereby, when the 
gentleman shall have concluded his re- 
marks. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his contribution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again 
expired. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman be permitted to proceed for 
one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, to say that I was absolutely stunned 
is putting it mildly when I heard of the 
charges that had been made against our 
good friend and Member the gentleman 
from New York, STERLING COLE, a man 
of outstanding character. I was in Con- 
gress when he came here. I have had 
him speak in my district to audiences 
that appreciated him and his character, 
and they have never forgotten the speech 
that he made. He is a patriot in the 
highest sense of the term. I cannot 
imagine what would cause any man to 
make the charges that have been made 
against him, and I want to say here, after 
all these years of service, I am sure no 
one will resent it when I say that I know 
of no man who has made a more patri- 
otic, outstanding record in the House of 
Representatives than has STERLING COLE, 
I know that I am expressing the unani- 
mous sentiments of the New York State 
Republican Representatives in the United 
States House of Representatives. 

The The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time be extended three additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California, a member of the 
Atomic Energy Committee. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy since its inception and as 
a Member of this House for 14 years, I 
must say that never in the course of that 
entire experience have I ever heard such 
remarks made in a political campaign as 
those that were recently reported as 
made by the Representative from New 
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York [Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL]. Ihesi- 

tate to dignify him by calling him a gen- 

tleman, because such remarks are not 
only entirely uncalled for, they are en- 
tirely unwarranted by fact. 

As a matter of fact, when he takes on 
a committee of this House such as the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
which I think has and certainly well de- 
serves the reputation of being the tight- 
est-lipped group in the entire United 
States on this exceedingly important 
subject, then by allusion to say as is said 
in this report of his remarks, “A lot of 
atomic secrets are leaking out. Where 
are they leaking from? Are they leak- 
ing from the parties these high-hat Con- 
gressmen on the Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee attend?” is going quite a bit too 
far. That is taking in entirely too much 
territory. He is, in effect, accusing 
members of the Atomic Energy Commit. 
tee of treasonable conduct. 

I think myself that any Member of 
this House who intended to accuse a 
committee of the House in this fashion, 
by inference and by innuendo, certainly 
will create for himself such a loss of effi- 
cacy as a Member of this House that 
his own future, if he has one as a Repre- 
sentative in this body, is materially 
diminished. 

I think that we all here agree that the 
Atomic Energy Committee and its mem- 
bers, including the very able and dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Core] have performed a kind and 
type of service to their country as well 
as to the Congress which is of the high- 
est order. We sit for long hours in ex- 
ecutive session to monitor this extremely 
important program and thereby learn 
the highest secrets in the land. Anyone 
who by innuendo would stoop to insinu- 
ation that secrets leaked out of that 
committee certainly deserves the con- 
demnation of the Congress of the United 
States. He should be required to offer 
either proof or an apology. That is all 
I have to say. 

Mr. Chairman, I append the report of 
his remarks: 

[From the Binghamton (N. Y.) Press of 

April 22, 1952] 

As Cote Heaps TO A-TEST, HALL ASKS: “ARE 
ATOMIC SECRETS LEAKED TO REDS By TIPSY 
CONGRESSMAN ON JUNKETS?” 
Representative Epwin A. HarL last night 

asked whether atomic secrets are leaking 

from the Joint Senate-House Committee 
on Atomic Energy. 

Addressing a Townsend Club group at 21 
Main Street, Mr. Hatt noted that Repre- 
sentative W. STERLING COLE, of Bath, was 
planning to go to Nevada to witness today’s 
atomic-bomb experiments. 

Mr. Col, ranking House Republican on 
the Joint Atomic Energy Committee, is op- 
posing Mr. Hatt for the GOP nomination 
this summer in the new Thirty-seventh Con- 
gressional District. 

“I see that my opponent is going to Ne- 
vada, ostensibly to witness an atomic bomb 
explosion,” Mr. HALL said. 

“Well, it will probably be another elbow- 
tipping party. That's what a lot of these 
congressional junkets are. It's time the peo- 
ple of this district stopped them, and it's 
time they got a look at their candidate. 

“A lot of atomic secrets are leaking out. 
Where are they leaking from? Are they 
leaking from the parties these high-hat Con- 
gressmen on the Atomic Energy Committee 
attend? 
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“Are there stooges of the Communists pres- 
ent at these parties, and when they get 
these Congressmen a little tipsy are they 
spilling out secrets that are going into Rus- 
sian hands? 

“We are on the outside looking in. My 
opponent supposedly is on the inside looking 
out. We can hope that after next August 
19 (the date of the GOP primary), he will be 
on the outside looking in,” Mr. HALL said. 


Mr. REED of New York, Mr. Chair- 
man, under permission granted me I in- 
clude the following: 

May 1, 1952. 
Hon. W. STERLING COLE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. - 

DEAR Srusey: We the undersigned, com- 
prising the entire New York Republican dele- 
gation in the House of Representatives, with 
one exception have joined together in this 
letter to express our deep regret that in the 
course of a primary campaign in your new 
district your character has been impugned 
and also to express what we think of you 
personally. 

We feel we should do this as congressional 
colleagues in all fairness to you. 

In all the years of our service with you, we 
have found you a man of the highest per- 
sonal integrity, temperate, fair, and diligent. 
It is our unanimous and considered judg- 
ment that there is no man in public life 


“today who has given more patriotic, unsel- 


fish service to his country than you or one 
who has been a finer American and Chris- 
tian gentleman in public and private life. 
You have been a good Republican but beyond 
that you have always placed the welfare of 
your country above any personal considera- 
tions. 

We hope very much that this letter will 
make some amends to you for the pain which 
we feel that these statements made about 
your character must have caused you. 

Sincerely yours, 

LeonarD W. HALL; Henry J. LATHAM; 
Rosert T. Ross; FREDERIC R. COUDERT, 
Jr., JACOB K. Javits; RALPH W. Gwinn; 
RALPH A. GAMBLE; KATHARINE Sr. 
GEORGE; J. ERNEST WHARTON; BERNARD 
W. KEARNEY; DEAN P. TAYLOR; CLAR- 
ENCE E. KILBURN; Wim R. WIL- 
LIAMS; R. WALTER RIEHLMAN; JOHN 
TABER; KENNETH B. KEATING; HAROLD 
C. OSTERTAG; WILLIAM E. MILLER; Ep- 
MUND P. RADWAN; JOHN C. BUTLER; 
DANIEL A. REED. 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time only to 
express the hope that the Recorp will 
show that at the conclusion of the re- 
marks of the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HoLIFIELD] and the other Members 
of the House there was a standing ova- 
tion accorded to W. STERLING CoLE. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I personally want to 
commend the members of the House Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee on Agriculture 
for providing in this bill adequate funds 
to support the Soil Conservation Service 
during the next year. 

No public supported activity is more 
vital to the welfare of our Nation than 
is soil conservation. Our soil is our most 
basic natural resource. The food that 
we eat, the clothes that we wear, and 
the houses we live in are all products 
of the soil. Unless we conserve and im- 
prove our soil in the years ahead, we 
may be forced to accept a lower standard 
of living in the United States. 
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Our population is growing fast. The 
demands on agriculture are rapidly in- 
creasing. Farmers are already making 
their soil produce more than it ever has 
before. And they are using about all 
of the land in the United States that 
can be maintained in economic crop 
production. The only way to get the 
additional products we need from the 
land is to make the soil produce more, 

The Nation is already benefiting from 
the public funds that have been invested 
in soil conservation. The Chief of the 
Soil Conservation Service says that in- 
creased soil productivity has been 
achieved on many farms, but probably 
not enough to offset soil deterioration 
on other farms. 

I urge every member of the House to 
read the testimony he gave this year at 
the subcommittee hearings. I will 
quote a few excerpts from Dr. Salter’s 
statement: 

There are many farms throughout the 
country where erosion is still exacting a 
heavy toll from our soil resources. On even 
more farms soil fertility is still on the 
downgrade. For example, on our most pro- 
ductive land in the Midwest and the Great 
Plains, exploitive systems of farming have 
been followed on many farms ever since the 
land was broken. Much of the soil humus 
has been burned out. The inherent pro- 
ductivity of the soil has declined continu- 
ously, and is still going down. 

Reversing the downward trend in soil pro- 
ductivity would give another sharp rise in 
crop production. Herein lies one of our 
greatest opportunities for expanding the 
capacity of American agriculture to produce. 
Boil-conservation activities of the future 
could determine whether the production 
curve will be brought into line with the de- 
mand curve. 


Dr. Salter goes on to explain that 
modern soil conservation has come to 
mean applying the necessary practices 
on a farm to increase production and to 
build up soil productivity, both at the 
same time. 

The Soil Conservation Service serves 
farmers through soil-conservation dis- 
tricts which are units of local govern- 
ment run by local people. Through dis- 
tricts the people who own and operate 
the land assume leadership in getting 
conservation applied. They can get 
technical assistance for conservation 
from the Federal Government by re- 
questing the services of technicians of 
the Soil Conservation Service. Those 
technicians help farmers develop a sci- 
entific inventory of their land resources. 
They help farmers develop conservation 
plans to use and treat the land to pre- 
vent erosion, to increase production, to 
maintain high-level production, and to 
prevent floods. They help farmers apply 
the needed conservation measures. 

The funds provided in this bill for the 
Soil Conservation Service will help speed 
up the application of conservation on 
the land throughout the country. The 
various soil-conservation activities of the 
Department of Agriculture have been 
brought into close harmony during the 
past year. The programs are being co- 


ordinated and the causes for past ob- 
jections have been wiped out. 

I consider this appropriation for the 
Soil Conservation Service a sound and 
profitable public investment that will 
create new wealth and help to maintain 
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our expanding national economy. I urge 
all Members to vote to appropriate it in 
the full amount provided by the sub- 
committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Water conservation and utilization projects 


For expenses necessary to carry into effect 
the functions of the Department under the 
acts of May 10, 1939 (53 Stat. 685, 719), Octo- 
ber 14, 1940 (16 U. S. C. 590y-z-10), as 
amended and supplemented, June 28, 1949 
(Public Law 132), and September 6, 1950 
(Public Law 760), relating to water conser- 
vation and utilization projects, to remain 
available until expended, $235,500, which 
sum shall be merged with the unexpended 
balances of funds heretofore appropriated 
or transferred to said Department for the 
purposes of said act. 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to return to 
page 27, line 4, for the purpose of offer- 
ing an amendment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I will 
have to object. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 


Conservation and use of agricultural land 
resources 


To enable the Secretary to carry into effect 
the provisions of sections 7 to 17, inclusive, 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Al- 
lotment Act, approved February 29, 1936, as 
amended (16 U. S. C. 590g-590q), including 
not to exceed $6,000 for the preparation 
and display of exhibits, including such dis- 
plays at State, interstate, and international 
fairs within the United States; $250,000,000, 
to remain available until December 31 of the 
next succeeding fiscal year for compliance 
with the program of soil-building practices 
and soil- and water-conserving practices 
authorized under this head in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 1952, 
carried out during the period July 1, 1951, 
to December 31, 1952, inclusive, of which 
amount $2,500,000 shall be available for 
technical assistance in formulating and 
carrying out agricultural conservation prac- 
tices and $1,000,000 shall be available for 
conservation practices related directly to 
flood prevention work in approved water- 
sheds: Provided, That not to exceed $30,- 
000,000 of the total sum provided under this 
head shall be available during the current 
fiscal year for salaries and other adminis- 
trative expenses for carrying out such pro- 
gram, the cost of aerial photographs, how- 
ever, not to be charged to such limitation; 
but not more than $4,966,000 shall be trans- 
ferred to the appropriation account, “Ad- 
ministrative expenses, section 392, Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938“: Provided 
further, That payments to claimants here- 
under may be made upon the certificate of 
the claimant, which certificate shall be in 
such form as the Secretary may prescribe, 
that he has carried out the conservation 
practice or practices and has complied with 
all other requirements as conditions for such 
payments and that the statements and in- 
formation contained in the application for 
payment are correct and true, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, under the pen- 
alties of title 18, United States Code: Pro- 
vided further, That none of the funds here- 
in appropriated or made available for the 
functions assigned to the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Agency pursuant to the Executive 
Order No. 9069, of February 23, 1942, shall 
be used to pay the salaries or expenses of 
any regional information employees or any 
State information employees, but this shall 
not preclude the answering of inquiries or 
supplying of information at the county level 
to individual farmers: Provided further, That 
such amount shall be available for salaries 
and other administrative expenses in con- 
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nection with the formulation and adminis- 
tration of the 1953 program of soil-building 
practices and soil- and water-conserving 
practices, under the act of February 29, 1936, 
as amended (amounting to $250,000,000, in- 
cluding administration, and formulated on 
the basis of a distribution of the funds 
available for payments and grants among the 
several States in accordance with their con- 
servation needs as determined by the Secre- 
tary, except that the proportion allocated 
to any State shall not be reduced more than 
15 percent from the distribution for the 
next preceding program year, and no par- 
ticipant shall receive more than $2,500); 
but the payments or grants under such 
programs shall be conditioned upon the 
utilization of land with respect to which 
such payments or grants are to be made in 
conformity with farming practices which will 
encourage and provide for soil-building and 
soil- and water-conserving practices in the 
most practical and effective manner and 
adapted to conditions in the several States, 
as determined and approved by the State 
committees appointed pursuant to section 
8 (b) of the Soil Conservation and Domes- 
tic Allotment Act, as amended (16 U. S. C. 
590h (b)), for the respective States: Pro- 
vided further, That not to exceed 5 percent 
of the illocation for the agricultural con- 
servation program for any county may, on 
the recommendation of such county com- 
mittee and approval of the State commit- 
tee, be withheld and allotted to the Soil 
Conservation Service for services of its tech- 
nicians in formulating and carrying out the 
agricultural conservation program in the 
participating counties, and the funds so al- 
lotted may be placed in a single account 
for each State, and shall not be utilized by 
the Soil Conservation Service for any pur- 
pose other than technical and other assist- 
ance in such counties: Provided further, 
That such atiounts shall be available for 
the purchase of seeds, fertilizers, lime, trees, 
or any other farming materials, or any soil- 
terracing services, and making grants thereof 
to agricultural producers to aid them in 
carrying out farming practices approved by 
the Secretary under programs provided for 
herein: Provided further, That no part of 
any funds available to the Department, or 
any bureau, office, corporation, or other 
agency constituting a part of such Depart- 
ment, shall be used in the current fiscal 
year for the payment of salary or travel ex- 
penses of any person who has been con- 
victed of violating the act entitled “An act 
to prevent pernicious political activities,” 
approved August 2, 1939, as amended, or 
who has been found in accordance with the 
provisions of title 18, United States Code, 
section 1913, to have violated or attempted 
to violate such section which prohibits the 
use of Federal appropriations for the pay- 
ment of personal services or other expenses 
designed to influence in any manner a 
Member of Congress to favor or oppose any 
legislation or appropriation by Congress 
except upon request of any Member or 
through the proper official channels. 


CONSERVATION AND USE OF AGRICULTURAL LAND 
RESOURCES 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say a few 
words about the item in the Department 
of Agriculture’s appropriation bill which 
is called conservation and use of agricul- 
tural land resources. 

This is the appropriation for the agri- 
cultural conservation program—a pro- 
gram which attacks national soil and 
water problems down where they start, 
on the individual farms of the Nation, 
a program whereby farmers and Gov- 
ernment work in partnership to save 
and improve the Nation’s soil resources. 
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a program which encourages farmers to 
further a definite conservation program 
for each farm, on the basis of the “most 
needed” practices first. This program 
is an integral part of the total soil con- 
servation program, efficiently coordi- 
nated with the other parts, and an es- 
sential aid in getting the job done. 

Apparently, today no one questions 
the advisability—indeed, the urgent 
need—of concerving our land resources. 
The unfortunate attitude on the part of 
many people, however, is “let the farmers 
do it.” 

The protection and improvement of 
our soil resources is a national respon- 
sibility—the concern of all of us, not 
merely the farmer. We seek to main- 
tain and improve our agriculturs! pro- 
ductive capacity as a means of insuring 
an adequate supply of food and fiber 
for a growing population. 

While the farmer benefits from con- 
servation work, the rest of us also gain 
through this assurance of the things 
needed to sustain or improve our stand- 
ard of living. 

This need for continued productivity 
of our farm plant is a basic problenr 
which we cannot set aside for a while, to 
take up at a later and more convenient 
date. We need to protect our soil re- 
sources now, to build up our soil fer- 
tility now, to prepare now to meet the 
greater requirements of an ever-expand- 
ing population. 

The population of the United States 
is increasing at the rate of more than 
2,000,000 persons a year. By 1975 the 
farmlands of our country will be called 
on to feed five people for every four they 
now feed. This means that if we are 
to eat as well then as now, we must in- 
crease food production by at least 25 


percent. 

We have kept pace with our increas- 
ing numbers thus far by increasing our 
crop yields. Improved crop varieties, 
more and better fertilizers, mechaniza- 
tion—all can help our farmers produce 
to feed and clothe our people, but basic 
to all of these is a strong and fertile soil. 

And it is a fact that, since 1936 when 
the agricultural conservation program 
was started, crop yields have increased 
tremendously. Total agricultural pro- 
duction in 1951 was about 40 percent 
above average. Crop yields per acre 
are now more than a third higher than 
during the prewar period. The pro- 
gram is cheap insurance to the Nation 
that it will not go hungry for lack of 
adequate food production in the years 
to come. . 

There does seem to be some mis- 
understanding about the way the pro- 
gram works. It actually costs farmers 
money out of their own pockets to earn 
the assistance this program offers. 
ACP assistance represents less than 
half of the cost of the conservation prac- 
tices carried out under this program; the 
balance of the cost is paid by farmers 
themselves, who many times also con- 
tribute the necessary labor. The ACP 
stimulates far more conservation work 
than it pays for. 

At times the statement has been made 
that we don’t need a program of finan- 
cial asistance—that all that is needed is 
a desire on the part of farmers to carry 
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out conservation and a knowledge of 
how to do it. 

This statement completely disregards 
facts. We went along many years 
knowing that wise farming practices 
would improve our farm lands and pas- 
sively accepting the desirability of such 
improvement without doing very much 
about it. It was only when we got a 
program which gave farmers practical 
help in removing the economic obstacles 
to conservation farming that we started 
real progress toward sounder produc- 
tion practices—toward consistently 
higher yields from about the same 
acreage. 

Would farmers really carry out all the 
needed conservation work without fi- 
nancial assistance from the Federal 
Government? They did not. Back in 
1948, when farm income was reaching its 
peak, the ACP appropriation was re- 
duced about 53 percent below the funds 
available for the previous year. Pro- 
gram accomplishments fell about 43 
percent. 

The agricultural conservation pro- 
gram deals with one of our basic and 
most precious resources—the soil. And 
the general fertility level of our soils— 
in spite of all our research and educa- 
tion and practical assistance—is still on 
the downgrade. We are barely, or not 
quite, holding our own. The yearly re- 
moval of plant nutrients from our soils 
by cropping alone is nearly twice the 
amount we are returning to it. 

Let us not be penny-wise and pound- 
foolish by neglecting to do everything 
possible to insure a continuously pro- 
ductive farm plant—the basis of all our 
national strength and welfare. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Javrrs: On page 
29, line 13, strike out “$250,000,000" and in- 
sert “$142,410,000” and on page 31, line 5, 
strike out “$250,000,000" and insert “$142,- 
410,000.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the largest single item in this bill. It is 
an item which is controversial even in 
the farm ranks themselves. As I under- 
stand it, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation has suggested that the pro- 
gram should be reduced to $100,000,000. 
Last year they suggested that it be re- 
duced to $150,000,000, which was a $100,- 
000,000 reduction. e 

The question here is a very simple and 
a very clear one. We are asked to decide 
whether or not farmers will engage in 
conservation practices, the character of 
which has been so eloquently described 
by the gentlemen handling the bill on 
both sides of the aisle, whether or not 
they are paid the total amounts which 
are called for by this bill. 

My amendment does this: It takes the 
amount which the committee has allo- 
cated for direct payments to farmers for 
conservation practices, and cuts it by 50 
percent. The amount, if Members will 
refer to page 1262 of the report, as car- 
ried in the last column of the table on 
that page is $221,500,000, which the com- 
mittee has reduced by $6,500,000, making 
a total of $215,000,000, which I have cut 
by 50 percent. I have added to that the 
amount set up here for the PMA, county 
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committee operating expense which is 
roughly $30,000,000, plus National and 
State office operating expenses, which is 
roughly $5,000,000, making this total of 
$142,410,000. I point out that no cut is 
intended whatever in the personal serv- 
ices to be rendered by PMA, county com- 
mittee, or county agents. That no cut is 
intended in the National or State direc- 
tion of the program. But, the one thing 
that is cut is the 50 percent in the actual 
payments directly to farmers for con- 
servation practices. 

I respectfully submit that where you 
have an argument like this one between 
one of the most influential of the farm 
organizations, and the views of our col- 
leagues in the House here as to what 
farmers will do for themselves in con- 
servation practices, that in a time when 
these gentlemen have been advocating 
great and stringent economy on the floor, 
the least we can do is to see if we cut 
the payments 50 percent rather than 
providing the full amount in the bill we 
are nevertheless, likely to get the very 
same kind of conservation practices that 
we want. 

I hope very much the House will de- 
cide this on the merits. Perhaps city 
members who do not have farms in their 
districts can look objectively on what is 
appropriated in the farm situation. My 
colleagues who have farms in their dis- 
tricts are certainly entitled to, and do 
seek as they state to look objectively at 
the problems we have in the cities. I 
hope, therefore, that we will discuss this 
question on the merits, and I think the 
least we ought to do in deference to econ- 
omy is to see if we cannot save $100,000,- 
000 in round figures in these direct pay- 
ments to farmers for conservation prac- 
tices in their own self-interest, which the 
Farm Bureau Federation implies they 
will probably do anyhow. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Do I under- 
stand that the gentleman would propose 
to cut the payments which have been 
earned during the fiscal year ending June 
30, this year? Would you cut the pay- 
ments that would be made on the obliga- 
tions that have been already incurred, or 
would you only cut that which would be 
made in the future? 

Mr. JAVITS. As I understood it, the 
amount of money which I have left in the 
bill for direct payment $107,500,000, will 
cover the obligations undertaken, in ad- 
dition to which the bill has some lan- 
guage in it dealing with obligations on - 
previous appropriations. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. You do not 
want to cut out anything that would pre- 
vent the Department of Agriculture from 
paying its obligations and for work that 
the farmers have performed and are in 
the process of performing now? 

Mr. JAVITS. As I understand it, 
these arrangements are made per crop 
year, and I want the amount that is left 
in the bill to be adequate to deal fairly 
with all people who have actually done 
work, but I understand my amendment 
would not disturb that. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I think the 
gentleman is in error. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. H. Cart ANDER- 
SEN as a substitute for the amendment offer- 
ed by Mr. Javirs: On page 31, line 5, strike 
out “$250,000,000" and insert 8200, 000,000.“ 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, much as I dislike to see any reduc- 
tion whatever in the size of the pro- 
gram for next year, I am offering this 
amendment as a substitute to prevent 
what I term the gutting of the entire 
soil-conservation program, 

Yesterday I made a few remarks about 
the 3 months work which this subcom- 
mittee had devoted to bringing out a 
bill which would be agreeable to the Con- 
gress of the United States. It is our 
considered opinion that this great Na- 
tion of ours can justly expend $250,- 
000,000 to preserve the soil of Amer- 
ica for future generations. We have 
brought that $250,000,000 figure before 


ou. 
% All legislation is the result of compro- 
mise. We do not claim to know all the 
answers. Our subcommittee recognizes 
that we have to arrive at a figure for 
this controversial item in the bill that 
will meet with the approval of the House. 
Consequently, as one who wants to see 
the $250,000,000 figure in the bill, I am 
willing to compromise to a certain ex- 
tent rather than to see it gutted. 

I am willing to accept a compromise, 
and I think the $200,000,000 figure is a 
fair figure. But let us not do anything 
here today that will mean the end of this 
great program; and remember this, the 
first part of the gentleman’s amendment 
is untenable; for we, the Congress, have 
said to the farmers of the Nation that 
we will pay them so much money toward 
soil-conservation practices for the crop 
year 1952. We are committed to that; 
we cannot go back on our word. So that 
part of the gentleman’s amendment 
which refers to this crop year is entirely 
untenable; to fail to support the 1952 
funds would be to violate the word of 
the Congress of the United States to the 
farmers of the Nation. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, I yield to 
my colleague from Iowa. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I wish to ask if 


the substitute offered by the gentleman’ 


from Minnesota for the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
would reduce only the so-called soil-con- 
servation benefit payments for not plant- 
ing and not raising; or would it also 
include money for the kind of soil con- 
servation that builds up the land, pro- 
tects the land, keeps the water where it 
falls, and also aids in flood protection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I may say 
to the gentleman from Iowa that of 
course in this item you cannot separate, 
much as we would like to, the good prac- 
tices from the bad. Our subcommittee 
has for years wanted to try to put this 
money on the right pathway. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

(On a request of Mr. CUNNINGHAM 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN was allowed to proceed for five 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. For years 
our subcommittee has urged that this 
money be applied to proper and real 
methods of conservation. We want such 
conservation to come out of these assist- 
ance payments to agriculture. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Then I will ask 
the gentleman this further question: If 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Javits] should pre- 
vail it would destroy the kind of soil 
conservation practices that are now tak- 
ing place in the Midwest that not only 
build up the land, preserve our valuable 
soil, keep the raindrops where they fall, 
but also aid greatly in the prevention 
of floods such as recently devastated the 
Missouri River basin. Am I not correct 
in that? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I think the 
gentleman is absolutely correct. 

Perhaps we do have to accept a com- 
promise. If it were left to me, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would support the $250,000,000 
as I supported that figure in the subcom- 
mittee. But I recognize that we must 
reach an agreement. I plead with the 
membership not to do anything here to- 
day which will set back the cause of soil 
conservation. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H, ANDRESEN. Refer- 
ence has been made that this money is 
going to the Midwest, I believe. I am 
sure it applies to the entire country, to 
the State of New York, and to every State 
in the Union where they comply with soil 
conservation practices. Is that correct? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. These 
assistance payments for proper soil con- 
servation practices go into every agri- 
cultural township and county in the 
United States of America, as we all know. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
my good friend from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Does a part of this 
appropriation go for fertilizing the land? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. What the 
gentleman refers to does come under 
this particular item. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
my colleague from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the gentleman; 
I thank him especially for his kindness 
in stating what he did about me; and I 
may say if it will do him any good in his 
district I feel the same way about him. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman from New York has always had 
the reputation of being a real gentleman 
on the floor of the House. 

Mr. JAVITS. At the time the vote 
comes on this amendment it is my inten- 
tion to ask for a division of the amend- 
ment, for it is suceptible of division. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Of course, 
if the House will accept my substitute, 
the gentleman will not have that op- 
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portunity because his amendment will 
be entirely wiped out. 

Mr. JAVITS. Iam only pointing that 
out in fairness to the argument made 
by the gentleman from Minnesota and 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. As I understand 
it, the gentleman from Minnesota has 
offered an amendment to the $250,000,- 
000 item on page 31 only? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. That is 
correct, It covers the 1953 crop year. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. So that elimi- 
nates the other question with respect to 
the obligations now existing? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. It is my 
understanding that the entire amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New York 
will be replaced by my substitute, if it 
is agreed to. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr, FULTON. There are those of us 
in the House who want to vote for every 
good soil-conservation practice. How- 
ever, the gentleman has spoken of the 
good and bad practices that were in- 
cluded in this bill. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. That is 
correct. We are endeavoring to change 
those into what can be termed good 
practices. That is one of the biggest 
sections of our work in our Subcommit- 
tee on Agricultural Appropriations. 

Mr. FULTON. What amount of this 
would be used for the purpose of not us- 
ing certain areas or not growing certain 
products? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. As far as 
I know, there is no amount in that cate- 
gory. 

Mr, FULTON. Is that in the next 
paragraph? 

Mr. TABER. If the gentleman will 
yield, everywhere where there is a limi- 
tation imposed by the Agricultural De- 
partment upon the amount of acreage 
to be planted, this would apply as a con- 
tribution. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. That, of 
course, only relates to two crops today. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WHITTEN as an 
amendment to the substitute amendment 
offered by Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN: On page 31, 
line 5, strike out 8200, 000, 000“ and insert 
8225, 000,000.“ 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 8 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, in 
connection with the agricultural con- 
servation program, I heard one of my 
friends ask, Is this the money that pays 
you not to plant, or to plow up crops? 
I just want to say that there has been 
no such thing as that in this program 
for many years, 
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Let us have an understanding that 
this money is spent on land; and in order 
for this money to be spent on land, the 
farmers themselves must spend an addi- 
tional amount of about twice this sum 
ontheland. Thatis whatitis. Further, 
the effort through the Federal Govern- 
ment is the impetus, the cause for many 
times that much effort by farmers them- 
selves. 

Oh, you say, in some areas the prac- 
tices are not as good as they might be. 
I say that in every instance where that 
is true the practices were selected in that 
community. If in any of your States 
this program is not doing what it should 
do, it is because the people in that area 
selected the practices that are not as 
good as they might be. The practices 
are selected in the local communities. I 
know we have worlds of farmers who 
now, because labor is short and it is hard 
to do the essential things on the farm, 
are looking for some excuse not to treat 
the land like it ought to be treated, and 
they are writing you to say that we ought 
to cut this program now to prove that 
agriculture is willing to take its share 
of reductions. For 150 years we have 
had many farmers in the United States 
who have felt that they could not put 
as much attention to the land as they 
ought to for the time being because they 
always thought they were in an emer- 
gency. As proof of that look at your 
200,000,000 acres of land that have al- 
ready washed down these rivers. Look 
at the watersheds in the Kansas and 
Missouri areas and the dirt, the good 
earth, that washes down those streams, 
In conclusion, I repeat: 

For 12 years we have been taking out 
of American soil about 20 percent extra. 
If this were a factory, and it had been 
running overtime 20 percent, they would 
set aside a sufficient amount to replace 
the plant. Oh, you say, let the farmers 
do it for themselves. And they ought 
to, but for 150 years they have not, 
and our 590,000,000 acres of good crop- 
land is now only 300,000,000 acres. I 
mentioned before that by the city of 
Memphis, Tenn., dovn the Mississippi 
River each day there flows the soil of 
50 forty-acre farms. I have heard farm- 
ers say, “I take care of mine; let them 
take care of theirs.” We all have an 
interest in our soil. We do not pay too 
much attention to it; we pay too little. 
I have tried to do my part toward pro- 
viding those practices that count. I was 
responsible for getting the Soil Conser- 
vation Service to set up the practices, 
and check them. 

This year in one county in each State 
a new program has been undertaken, 
whereby PMA people call on the farm- 
ers, particularly the farm land that 
needs conservation the most. In one 
more year they will have it in every 
county, and then we as a Nation will be 

giving the proper attention to it. Here 
is something that I want you to know, 
and I want you to tell your folks about 
when you go back home. I repeat: 

For the first 6 months of this year 
the United States of America spent more 
than $100,000,000 on the soil and on the 
agriculture of foreign countries. Under 
the Marshall plan over the years we 
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have spent $734,000,000 on soil conser- 
vation and forestry in foreign lands, 
That money spent there for those pur- 
poses, being our money, came back here 
to us for commodities and the basic raw 
materials which come from our own 
land. 

While I voted against them, I am not 
passing judgment on the foreign-aid 
programs. A majority of the Congress 
supported them. I am saying that if 
they are needed, if they are necessary, 
they should not be at the expense of our 
own people, of those who are dependent 
upon our lands for their livelihood as 
well as the rest of us. 

I know it is popular to be for economy. 
Iam for it. But let us save real wealth. 
I am telling you that there is a compel- 
ling reason not to reduce this bill on 
agriculture because it is 32 percent below 
that of 1940. We have a 53-cent dollar 
today. We have raised salaries 70 per- 
cent. As a result, you are paying one- 
third the attention to agriculture than 
you did in 1940, at a time when you are 
taking 20 percent more out of it. 

Exclusive of national defense you have 
increased everything else an average of 
360 percent. That is where you should 
reduce expenditures. You say emer- 
gency! We do have an emergency but 
because of it we should put basic things 
first. We need to give more attention to 
United States agriculture, not less. 

But they say there is duplication. The 
remedy is to change the law. Let us use 
the programs we have until improved 
laws are passed. 

Here is something I think we ought 
to remember. The reason these indi- 
vidual farms have gone down so that 
there is a total of 200,000,000 acres of 
wasted farm land is that the man who 
owned the farm was always in an emer- 
gency. He never could afford to put 
back into the land a proper share of 
what he took out or so he thought. 
Should we as a Nation be guilty of the 
same mistake? Now that we are taking 
out 20 percent more, should we put back 
less? I leave the question with you. 

If we are to feed our expected popula- 
tion by 1975—190,000,000—we will have 
to add to our present supply the milk 
that is being produced, today, in these 
States: Wisconsin, Michigan, and New 
York. In pork, if we are to feed the 
population in 1975, we will have to add 
the pork production of Nebraska and 
Iowa. In beef we are going to have 
to add the produetion today that exists 
in Minnesota, Texas, and Oklahoma. 
Sheep and lamb and mutton. We 
are going to have to add the produc- 
tion that today exists in Utah, Nevada, 
Montana, and Wyoming. Eggs: We are 
going to have to add the production of 
California, Kansas, Missouri, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Illinois. It can be done, but 
we will have to pay serious attention to 
the things that need to be done to make 
one acre produce more than it does now, 
at least a third more. It can be done, and 
in the meantime, we must save the land 
we have. I am for the United States 
first, and the first thing in the United 
States is the ability of the soil to feed 
and clothe us all. All the people need 
your help. I urge your support. 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment of the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, the $250,000,000 which 
is represented here goes 40 percent for 
lime and fertilizer—I may be wrong 
there; it might be 39.5 percent—which 
is handed out to the farmer. It goes to 
them otherwise for such things as the 
development of soil practices like plant- 
ing grass, grass crops of different types, 
and things of that kind. Only 16 per- 
cent of the whole thing goes to them for 
the establishment of terraces and that 
sort of thing, which really helps to pre- 
serve the land. 

I come from a farm district. My 
farmers want to pay for what they get. 
They do not want a subsidy. This is a 
subsidy. Twenty-five million dollars in 
the fiscal year 1952 went out of this for 
salaries of county committeemen and 
that sort of thing, and most of them 
spent their time going around propa- 
gandizing the farmers to come into this 
thing a little deeper. 

Next year, it is proposed that they 
have $30,000,000, an increase of $5,000,- 
000 for administrative expenses which is 
absolutely ridiculous. For my own part 
I feel, and I know the farmers in New 
York state feel that this should be re- 
duced more than the $50,000,000. A $50,- 
000,000 cut on this item is the lowest cut 
that I can see, which we can fairly make. 
Iam going to support that cut. I hope 
it will be adopted, and that the Andersen 
amendment will be put through. I also 
hope that after that, we will be able to 
reduce the request from $30,000,000 for 
administrative expenses down to $25,- 
000,000, what it is going to be this year. 
I hope that the Congress will have that 
attitude when we approach it. It is one 
of the things that grew up. Farm in- 
come has gone up since 1940 from $4,- 
800,000,000 to $12,000,000,000 in 1950, and 
the farmer is in better shape to take care 
of his own situation. I think we can 
honestly and fairly to the farmers of this 
Nation adopt this Andersen substitute 
and cut this item to $200,000,000. It is 
absolutely necessary that we bring this 
bill somewhat in line with the situation 
which appears with reference to the 
other appropriation bills. I know that 
the farmers of America want to see the 
budget balanced, and want to stop in- 
flation. For that reason, I am sure, that 
they will approve the action of the House 
in adopting the Andersen substitute and 
not cutting down the reduction to a mere 
10 percent. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 


will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think the record 
will show that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture this week testified before the com- 
mittee of which I am a member that he 
has 75,000 employees in this department. 
Certainly, I want to join the gentleman 
in saying that the farmers of my district 
are willing for the $200,000,000 to be tak- 
en out of this item. 

Mr. TABER. And I think the farmers 
in my district are also. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I have gone to the 
desk three times with an amendment to 
bring that about, but in view of the 
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parliamentary situetion, I cannot offer 
the amendment. I would like to support 
a $200,000,000 cut. 

Mr. FULTON. Within this amend- 
ment is there any method of using it for 
the limitation of acreage, or is that 
amount of the limitation of acreage, say 
on crops solely, the $4,500,000 in the next 
paragraph under agricultural produc- 
tion program? 

Mr. TABER. I understand that the 
requirement for participation in this 
program, is that the farmer shall have 
complied with the acreage requirements 
where they exist. I understand, how- 
ever, that the only ones that are in vogue 
at the present time relate to tobacco and 
peanuts. 

Mr. FULTON. But, they could be 
changed? 

Mr. TABER. They could be changed 
by the votes of the different groups. 

Mr. FULTON. So there are possible 
limitations right in this section? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I made some remarks 
yesterday and I am not going to repeat 
those remarks, but I would like my good 
friends, and I hope I have many of them, 
from the urban centers of this country 
to turn to page 4597 of the CONGRES- 
sIONAL Recorp of yesterday, and read 
what this program means to the con- 
sumers of this country. 

There has been altogether too much 
said on this floor that this is a subsidy to 
farmers. All of us in this country are 
interested in soil conservation. Soil con- 
servation, the utilization of our soil is 
the life and breath of the people of this 
country. We have been altogether too 
slow in protecting and maintaining our 
soil resources, 

The great Committee on Agriculture 
several years ago authorized the annual 
expenditure of $500,000,000. That has 
never been spent, Mr. Chairman, Never 
have we come anywhere near stopping 
the waste of our soil in this country 
which in time will be the downfall of this 
country unless we do protect our soil 
resources. 

I am in favor of the $250,000,000. If I 
could support it I would be in favor of 
the full amount, $500,000,000. The situa- 
tion that has developed is this: We have 
three proposals: A proposal to cut to 
the ridiculously low figure of $142,000,- 
000 which violates existing agreements 
with farmers. We have another com- 
promise proposal thrown in at $200,000,- 
000. I am going to support the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Mississippi, the chairman of this com- 
mittee, for $225,000,000. Iam doing that 
in the hope that I can get more. I would 
like to have the full $250,000,000. 

Now, what happens when we cut this 
figure to $200,000,000? That is what we 
ought to think about. We know what 
happens when you cut it to $141,000,000. 
You have done away with the operation 
of the program entirely. But what hap- 
pens when we cut it to $200,000,000? 
You are simply eliminating from the pro- 
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gram those practices which tend to be 
permanent practices under this program. 
The practices which will be put into ef- 
fect are those which are customarily 
used, People engaged in research, peo- 
ple engaged in a study of this program 
have said that we ought to put into effect 
more permanent practices. Those per- 
manent practices will be put into effect 
by the amount of money which is appro- 
priated above $200,000,000, not below. 
We just passed a very fine provision in 
our appropriation bill to provide tech- 
nical services, but we do not accomplish 
soil conservation until those practices 
are put into effect on the farm itself. 
History has proved that the cut that 
was made in the Eightieth Congress cut 
down materially on the part of practices 
that were put into effect. We cannot 
afford to have that kind of thing happen 
again. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the average soil-con- 
servation payments which each farmer 
receives under this program amounts to 
approximately $70 per year. So, wheth- 
er the Andersen amendment prevails 
or the Whitten substitute prevails will 
make little difference. The Andersen 
substitute would reduce it about one- 
fifth, which means that each farmer 
would receive about $14 less than the 
amount which he would receive if the 
$250,000,000 appropriation were made 
for the next crop year. 

If the Whitten amendment prevails, 
each farmer would receive on an aver- 
age of about $7 less. I am quite sure 
that the farmers of America are not too 
much concerned as to whether they re- 
ceive about $56 in payments or whether 
they receive $63 in soil-conservation pay- 
ments per year. But what the American 
farmer wants, and I have visited thou- 
sands of them all over America, as well 
as my own people—they want the 90 per- 
cent support price on basic storable farm 
products, they want the commodity ceil- 
ing program, and they want genuine soil- 
conservation practices as carried on by 
the Soil Conservation Service, all of 
which has cost the taxpayers of America 
very, very little compared to the bene- 
fits to every American. 

We must remember that the national 
annual income over the past 25 years 
since we have mechanized our farms has 
been almost exactly seven times the an- 
nual farm income. The laboring man 
receives in wages $4.20 for every dollar 
the farmer takes in. Business sells about 
$4.10 worth of goods for every dollar the 
farmer takes in, so take your choice my 
city friends, whether you want an an- 
nual farm income of twenty billion or 
thirty billion or more. Remember, all 
wealth springs from mother earth. 

The Soil Conservation Service really 
does the job of conserving the soil in 
helping farmers terrace their lands, con- 
tour their lands, build retention dams, 
and strip farming, grassing the water- 
ways, and so on, in order to hold the 
rain where it falls and hence hold the 
topsoil in place, and that valuable serv- 


ice has been costing less than $60,000,000 
a year for 24,000 soil-conservation dis- 
tricts. We now are about to catch up by 
conservation practices with the terrible 
waste, destruction, and erosion of our 
priceless land. It has been a struggle, 
but had it not been for the Soil Con- 
servation Service with the help of the 
farmers who saw their land washed away 
year after year, this Nation of ours would 
not be producing today nearly as much 
food and fiber as they are, possibly 25 to 
30 percent less, which would have had 
the effect of much higher food prices 
today. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman mentions the good work of the 
Soil Conservation Service. The gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Jensen] and I have 
cooperated over the years to make cer- 
tain that the Soil Conservation Service 
received ample funds to implement their 
new districts as they were created. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman is right. 
We have cooperated fully. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. And this 
year for the first time it has been un- 
necessary for me as a member of the 

“subcommittee to put in an additional 
amount to take care of new soil con- 
servation districts; the budget has seen 
the light. 

Mr. JENSEN. I thank the gentleman. 
He has fought fairly and consistently for 
justice for our farmers, and he deserves 
great credit. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the Javits amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O’Toote to the 
amendment offered by Mr. Javits: Strike out 
“$152,510,000" wherever it appears and sub- 
stitute in lieu thereof 8100, 000, 000.“ 


Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Chairman, while 
I admit that the only farmers that I 
represent are the Bay Ridge window-box 
farmers, being an American and a Rep- 
resentative in this Congress and hoping 
to live here for a long time, I have been 
listening with rapt attention to the 
laudatory talks made by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] and the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross] in praise of 
the achievements of the New Deal agri- 
cultural program of the last 20 years. 
I had always thought that we had ac- 
complished much, but not until I heard 
these two gentlemen tell how muci farm 
conditions have improved and how far 
the farmer has progressed under the 
Democratice administration’s guidance, 
did I realize the efficacy of my party’s 
program. To know that the terrible 
conditions of 25 years ago are now but 
a memory and to realize fully that no 
longer is the farmer mortgage-ridden 
and that no longer does he fear the 
blowing away of his top soil is indeed 
reassuring. 

I recognize as does every thinking 
person the necessity for a soil-conserva- 
tion program. I realize that the soil is 
the very life blood of our economy. 
While I have had very little opportunity 
to study the effects of the soil-conserva- 
tion program, I am forced to admit that 
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scarcely a day passes, but that I do not 
hear comments upon the extreme waste 
in this program—tales and jokes about 
the immense amount of fertilizer, chemi- 
cals, and other aids to the earth that 
have been forced upon the farmer 
against his will. 

During this week, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and its affiliated 
groups gave a series of banquets to the 
Members of this Congress. They laid 
before us their program, which was for 
the major part a reiteration of thoughts 
that I have heard expressed from both 
sides of the aisle in this House from time 
to time, their main thought being the 
necessity of restoring to the States the 
rights, duties, and obligations that be- 
long to the States. Here I think there 
is a golden opportunity to act in that di- 
rection. Through our Federal program 
we have improved the lands in the South, 
the Far West, the West, the Pacific 
Coast and, for the sake of discussion, al- 
most every corner of our country. In 
some States we have practically created 
the land, changing arid, barren, sterile 
soil into arable and garden-like spots. 
Every bit of this was done with the Fed- 
eral dollar. Done despite the fact that 
if these farms are ever abandoned they 
then become the property of the indi- 
vidual States and the Federal Govern- 
ment has no jurisdiction whatsoever. 
Since the State governments may have 
an ultimate fee in all of the land with- 
in their borders, it is my earnest and 
sincere belief that the problem of soil 
conservation should gradually be trans- 
ferred to the respective States. If the 
responsibility for the conservation pro- 
gram rested upon the individal State 
governments, you may be assured that 
there would be far less waste and far 
more interest than now exists. Every 
governor would be extremely anxious to 
establish as fine a record as possible, but 
. at the same time in the interest of his 
administration, he would see to it that 
it was done in the most economical man- 
ner possible. The primary cause of the 
existing weakness is the fact that the 
county farm agent, or whoever has 
charge of the program, is from one to 
three thousand miles away from the cen- 
tral agency, the Department of Agri- 
culture. There is a drastic need for 
localization. Localization of appro- 
priations and localization of adminis- 
tration. From the stories that I have 
heard in this House from men who seem 
to know the problem, I am of the opin- 
ion that at the present time only 1 dol- 
lar in 5 is spent for the purpose that 
this Congress has appropriated. Only 
today, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Taser] said that the agents spend 
the greatest part of their time propa- 
gandizing and attempting to make the 
program bigger in order to perpetuate 
themselves in positions. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. O'TOOLE. No, I do not yield, but 
I thank the gentleman for staying awake. 

The only way that we can force the 
individual States to do their duty is by 
a gradual reduction of the congression- 
al appropriation. This reduction will 
necessitate the States taking an inter- 
est and when they take the interest we 
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will have a far more beneficial program. 
I sincerely hope that the House will sup- 
port my amendment to reduce this fund 
by $150,000,000. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the proposals made by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
O’TooLEe] and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Javrrs!] would not only violate 
the obligations of a contract that has 
been entered into between the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the farmers of 
this country for this year’s program, but 
they would, if adopted, result in sub- 
stantial harm, if not an entire scuttling 
of the soil-conservation-payment pro- 


gram. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that the gen- 
tlemen from New York should be the 
last Members of this House to offer 
amendments which would destroy the 
soil-conservation program of this coun- 
try because more than anyone else the 
people that they represent will have to 
pay in one way or another for the loss 
of soil fertility and production that will 
result if we abandon or severely curtail 
this program. Our population is increas- 
ing at the rate of 132 percent per year. 
Our acreage of cultivated land is not in- 
creasing at all; it will not increase, it 
cannot increase. That means we are 
going to have to increase the produc- 
tivity of the acres we have by 112 per- 
cent per year if we are going to main- 
tain the same standard of food and fiber 
consumption in this country that we 
have at the present time. If and when 
the time comes that we reduce those 
standards it is going to be the people in 
the cities who will either have to pay far 
higher prices for what they consume or 
take far less in the way of good food and 
other farm products than they are get- 
ting now. 

The most important items in this bill 
are those which deal with research and 
conservation because what we do along 
those lines is going to determine the 
very future of this country; not only the 
future of the farms and the people who 
live on them, but the future of the Na- 
tion itself. 

I am supporting the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN]. I think we can 
very well expend $250,000,000 a year on a 
conservation program if it is adminis- 
tered in an effective way and if the money 
is spent for real conservation activities. 
But I do not think the farmers are in 
any different situation than the other 
people of this country. If we are going 
to cut expenses, I think farmers want 
to bear their share. Now their share is 
not a $150,000,000 cut as proposed by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
O Took] or the $100,000,000 cut as pro- 
posed by the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Javits]. But I believe that the 20- 
percent cut that is called for in the An- 
dersen amendment is a fair cut and I 
believe that the farmers of this country 
are willing to go along on a reduction of 
that amount in a period when it is nec- 
essary for us to reduce expenses. 

‘There are some farmers in this country 
who would go further. Two farm organ- 
izations have passed resolutions urging 
that Congress go further. I respect 
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those organizations, but I do not believe 
that in taking this position they are 
speaking for the great majority of the 
farmers of this country. While farmers 
want to do their share in bringing about 
economy, I am sure they do not want this 
item cut to a point where it would para- 
lyze or cripple this program. Surely 
none of us want to do that, whatever 
we do. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. . The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the Chair please 
state the legislative situation facing the 
Committee of the Whole at the present 
time, and give us a clarification of 
the amendments and substitutes and 
cross amendments? 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the existing 
situation, the four stages of amendment 
permissible under the rules of the House 
are-now before us: 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Javits], offered an amendment to the 
bill. The gentieman from Minnesota 
(Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN] offered a sub- 
stitute to the Javits amendment. The 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TEN], offered an amendment to the An- 
dersen substitute. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. O ToorEI, offered an 
amendment to the Javits amendmeat. 

The votes will come in this way: First, 
on the O’Toole amendment. Second, on 
the Whitten amendment to the Ander- 
sen substitute. Third, on the Andersen 
substitute. Fourth, on the Javits amend- 
ment to the bill. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it was hardly necessary 
for the gentleman from New York to 
apologize for not being well informed 
concerning the important matter now 
under consideration. His speech actually 
clearly indicated that he did not under- 
stand the purpose of the program and 
the nature of their operations. His 
speech further clearly indicated that he 
did not understand fully the effect his 
amendment would have in the event it 
were adopted. As pointed out by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Hore], a moment ago, this amendment 
would not only affect the great soil-con- 
servation program through which we are 
trying to preserve and to protect the fer- 
tile topsoil of our farm lands, but it would 
actually result in a breach of faith on the 
part of this Congress. The good faith of 
Congress is at stake in the Javits 
amendment. I doubt very much if the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Javits] 
understands the real effect of his pro- 
posed amendment. If the amendment is 
actually adopted, the Department of 
Agriculture would be forced to break 
faith with all of the farmers of this great 
country who have in good faith con- 
tracted with their Government. A part 
of the amendment would arbitrarily re- 
duce the amount of money to the point 
that the Secretary of Agriculture could 
not possibly comply with the contracts 
which he has in good faith and pursuant 
to law made with the farmers who have 
participated in the soil-conservation pro- 
gram. 
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Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. I think we should keep 
in mind that we have money in this bill 
based on last year’s commitments, and 
that the Andersen and Whitten amend- 
ments apply to next year’s commitments. 

Mr. COOLEY. That is the point I am 
trying to make, that the Javits amend- 
ment sweeps clear across the board and 
decreases the amount which we promised 
to pay to the farmers if they would com- 
ply with the contracts which have been 
executed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Istated that my amend- 
ment dealt with both subjects, both the 
future and the present, and that it was 
my intention in all fairness to ask for a 
separate vote on each part of my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Is the gentleman in 
favor of the first part of his amendment, 
which breaks faith with the farmers that 
we contracted with last year? 

Mr. JAVITS. As I just said to the 
gentleman, the facts as they were given 
to me originally indicated that the $107,- 
500,000 was adequate to pay all the com- 
mitments to the farmers. If the gentle- 
man will represent to me that the 
amount of $250,000,000 is required for 
that purpose, I will at the proper time 
ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
from consideration the first part of my 
amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. I will refer the gen- 
tleman’s inquiry to the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi. I understand the committee after 
careful and diligent consideration of all 
the information concluded that $250,- 
_ 000,000 would be needed to meet these 
commitments. Is that right? 

Mr. WHITTEN. There is no question 
about it. We announced the program 
last year. To the extent that it has 
been accepted and acted upon it is a flat 
contract. We further said.in the re- 
port that if the $250,000,000 did not 
meet it the money would be borrowed, 
because it is an outright contract. 

Mr. COOLEY. So the gentleman will 
modify his amendment? 

Mr. JAVITS. At the proper time I 
will ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
the first part of my amendment. 

Mr. COOLEY. I might also ask the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
O'TOOLE], if he will not be kind enough 
to withdraw his amendment, since it now 
clearly appears that the money provided 
in the bill will be necessary if the Gov- 
ernment is to keep faith and to carry 
out the obligations of the contracts 
which were made in good faith with 
farmers who certainly had a right to rely 
on their own Government? May I ask 
the*gentleman from New York if he will 
withdraw his amendment, since he now 
has this information? 

Mr. O’TOOLE. In my most polite 
manner, I would say “No.” 

Mr. COOLEY. That clearly indicates 
that the gentleman from New York 
would like very much to scuttle this vital 
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part of the farm program. He is a part 
of this Congress, and the faith of this 
Congress is a part of the contracts which 
must be executed. 

I shall not attempt to discuss at length 
the virtues of our soil conservation pro- 
gram. I assume that every man and 
woman in this House knows that the 
fertile soil of our Nation is the richest 
resource of our Republic. Certainly, the 
Soil Conservation Service has performed 
magnificently and has served well the 
needs of our people, but its activities 
have been and are now very limited. 
The SCS has reached many farms, of 
course, but the agricultural conserva- 
tion program now under consideration 
has actually revolutionized agriculture 
in America, because it has reached and 
improved just about every farm in our 
great country. 

I take great pride in the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, because the father of the 
Soil Conservation Service in this coun- 
try is a native North Carolinian, Dr. 
Hugh Bennett, who is now retired from 
the Department of Agriculture. He has 
done more than any living man to arouse 
the people of this Nation to the impor- 
tance of soil conservation. I certainly 
am in favor of economy. I am perfectly 
willing to follow the advice of JAMIE 
WHITTEN’s committee. I know those 
men are just as intensely interested in 
agriculture as anyone could be. I want 
to congratulate this committee on ag- 
riculture appropriations. I think they 
have done a fine job. I want to empha- 
size this, and I do not think it is gener- 
ally understood that the Agriculture De- 
partment has done more to put its own 
house in order than any other depart- 
ment of the Government. Thirty-three 
and one-third percent reduction in the 
budget since 1940, probably a 25-percent 
reduction in the personnel. The present 
Secretary of Agriculture has coordinat- 
ed the activities of the Department, and 
has consolidated many agencies, and has 
done much to make the Department op- 
erate more efficiently. 

While I have great confidence in the 
Subcommittee on Agriculture Appropri- 
ations, and while I appreciate the sin- 
cerity of all of its members, I do not be- 
lieve that the amount of $250,000,000 
provided in the bill and recommended by 
the subcommittee in charge of the bill 
should now be reduced, and I hope, there- 
fore, that all amendments providing for 
a reduction in the amount specified in 
the bill will be defeated. Every dollar 
of this money will be an investment in 
the future welfare and security of our 
people. Any effort to reduce the amount 
provided in the bill is ill-timed and ill- 
advised. In this great emergency, 
higher and higher goals are being set 
and greater demands are being made 
upon our farmers to produce the food 
and the fiber which are necessary to the 
well being of our people. 

We are in a rather strange situation. 
Unfortunately, many farm leaders and 
farm organizations have turned on the 
Department of Agriculture and are actu- 
ally urging absurd and ridiculous reduc- 
tions in appropriations which are neces- 
sary if the farm program is to continue 
to be successfully operated. I want to 
make it perfectly clear that neither the 
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North Carolina Farm Bureau nor the 
North Carolina State grange is in favor 
of this kind of false economy. I have 
received communications from the farm 
leaders of North Carolina and from 
thousands of farmers urging that agri- 
cultural conservation payments be con- 
tinued to the end that the soil-conserva- 
tion program may not be impaired. I 
am glad to know that farm leaders of my 
State are bold enough to stand on their 
own feet and to express their own 
thoughts in a matter of such great im- 
portance. 

I know that the chairman of this sub- 
committee, my good friend JAMIE WHIT- 
TEN, is just as interested in the welfare 
of farmers as I am, and I know that my 
good friend CARL ANDERSEN, an able and 
distinguished member of the subcom- 
mittee, is perfectly sincere in present- 
ing his amendment and I am certain 
that he believes that we can still have 
a good program even if only $200,000,- 
000 is provided. But the subcommittee 
recommended $250,000,000, and it did so 
after careful consideration of all the 
pertinent facts and circumstances, and 
I do not believe that we should now 
compromise because some Members be- 
lieve that it is expedient to do so. We 
might as well have a show-down. If we 
have to accept $225,000,000, and if that 
is the best we can do, then certainly we 
can have a program but not a program 
as good as the one we now have. When 
a Member says that the farming of his 
district is carried on in window boxes, 
it must be plain to the rest of us that 
he does not understand the problems of 
the farm. 

I earnestly hope that all the pending 
amendments will be defeated, but if we 
must accept either of them, then cer- 
tainly it should be the Whitten amend- 
ment, rather than any one of the oth- 
ers which have been offered. This House 
has worked its own will many times 
before and has refused to yield to pres- 
sure. While I realize that the pressure 
now applied comes from a rather un- 
expected source, I hope that we will be 
able to work our will and act in the wel- 
fare of our people. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Andersen amendment. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, all Members of the House who 
know the problems of agriculture believe 
in soil conservation. But, after all, we 
are at war. Today, I do not think we 
can go as far in putting up money for 
this purpose as we could in normal years, 
After this war period is over, we should 
go back up to the $300,000,000 figure an- 
nually. My substitution has been offered 
so that the severe cuts asked for by the 
gentlemen from New York may be re- 
jected. I personally favor $250,000,000 
now and $300,000,000 following this war 
emergency. However, as I have stated 
before, I am suggesting this compromise 
of $200,000,000 so as to secure sufficient 
support here today to reject the Javits 
and O’Toole amendments. Our soil con- 
servation plan would starve to death if 
the House cuts this program more than 
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20 percent, as I suggest in the nature of 
a compromise. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I think 
it well to inform the House that this bill 
before us now carries actual appropria- 
tions for all types of soil conservation in 
excess of $300,000,000. 

First we have the soil conservation 
service. For that we have appropriated 
in this bill in excess of $60,000,000. Then 
we have an appropriation carrying out 
the contract entered into last year, which 
is in the bill at $250,000,000, a reduction 
of $6,000,000 over last year’s commit- 
ment, for which we have made a pledge 
as a subcommittee that if that is not 
ample we will borrow the money and 
make up the deficit. 

So what is before you now is not a cut 
in this bill. What is before you now is a 
cut in the commitment for next year. I 
think that the Andersen amendment is 
perfectly in order. I have no real choice 
as to which of these amendments carries. 
I am glad they are both here for they 
enable us to consider this subject fully. 
But we have had before our subcommit- 
tee many criticisms of the practices be- 
ing carried out for which payments are 
made. Every farm group that came be- 
fore us testified that we needed to re- 
vise and to look into and revamp our soil 
payment practices. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. As a matter of fact, 
the practices, however, are selected at 
the local level, are they not? 

Mr. HORAN. That is correct. That 
is one of the problems, because we feel 
we could have more cooperation and a 
greater feeling of responsibility at the 
grass roots for what the practices should 
be. There is a feeling that since a prac- 
tice is productive it should be abandoned. 
That is, once it is proven to be a good 
one it ought to be eliminated as far as 
further payments are concerned. Once 
the farmer has found out that lime will 
increase his own income, perhaps the 
Federal Government should not pay him 
for that practice but should encourage 
him to use some other practice. 

The committee has recognized this. 
There is a feeling that some of this 
money should be used for flood control 
and upstream detention, the building of 
stock ponds and that sort of thing. I 
submit to you that the Andersen amend- 
ment will be entirely ample to take care 
of the program while we review the 
things that have been done under it in 
order to find better ways to spend this 
money in the name of the welfare and 
future of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
wonder if we could not come to some 
agreement as to time for debate. I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph, and all amendments 
thereto, close in 40 minutes, reserving 
the last 5 minutes for the committee. 

Mr. POAGE. . Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Chairman, most of the 
speakers have had 5 minutes and then 
10 minutes. I think the rest of the 
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Members ought to have at least 5 min- 
utes each. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time be lim- 
ited to 50 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I reserve the right to object. 
After all, this is the one important par- 
‘agraph in the bill, and I think every 
Member should have a right to speak for 
5 minutes. I suggest that we let it go for 
a little while and let the Members speak. 
We could stay here an hour later, if 
necessary. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I want to ask unani- 
mous consent to limit all cebate on this 
paragraph, and all amendments there- 
to, to 1 hour and 10 minutes. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I object. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the time for debate on this 
paragraph, and all amendments there- 
to be limited to 1 hour and 10 minutes. 

Mr. TABER. Why do you not make it 
on this amendment and all amendments 
thereto? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I expect to be here 
the rest of the week, but I understand it 
is imperative that we finish this bill to- 
day. The only reason I am pressing this 
is that we must get through. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Who says 
it is imperative? Is it the Derby horse 
race down in Louisville, Ky.? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi that all debate on the pending 
paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in 1 hour and 10 minutes. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. H. CARL AN- 
DERSEN) there were—ayes 147, noes 51. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. There were stand- 
ing at the time the agreement was read 
the following Members: Messrs. WHIT- 
TEN, CRAWFORD, JONES of Missouri, SMITH 
of Mississippi, CUNNINGHAM, GRANGER, 
Poace, McVey, FULTON, Gross, BOLLING, 
McCarTHY, HERLONG, VURSELL, Bow, LE- 
COMPTE, AUGUST H. ANDRESEN, MULTER, 
ABBITT, FORRESTER, MAGEE, MORRIS, ABER- 
NETHY, HOEVEN, TABER, H. CARL ANDER- 
SEN, Evins, BAILEY, O'HARA, RAYBURN, 
ALBERT, REES of Kansas, and Mrs. KELLY 
of New York. 

Has anyone been missed? 

From the long list just read it breaks 
down to approximately 2 minutes 
apiece. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. HOEVEN]. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the situation we are facing now 
is simply this: The provision in the bill 
for $250,000,000, for all practical pur- 
poses would seem to be out of the bill in 
view of the fact that the chairman of 
the subcommittee [Mr. WHITTEN] has 
proposed an amendment to the Ander- 
sen substitute for $225,000,000. The Ja- 
vits amendment as amended by the 
O'Toole amendment for all practical 
purposes also seems to be out. This, of 
course, leaves the Andersen amendment 
which would fix the sum at $200,000,- 
000. The choice at the moment, there- 
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fore would seem to be between the Whit- 
ten amendment for $225,000,000 and the 
Andersen amendment for $200,000,000. 
If neither of these two amendments 
prevail, we of course, will have to con- 
sider the figure in the committee bill. I 
expect to vote for the bill in the last 
analysis. As has been said before by my 
colleague from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN], it is 
not going to make a great deal of differ- 
ence whether we adopt the $225,000,000 
figure or the $200,000,000 figure. The 
difference in payments to the farmer will 
be comparatively small, perhaps about 
$14 for the average payment. The 
American farmers are loyal patriots. 
They are among the heaviest taxpayers 
in the country. They want economy in 
government as well as any other seg- 
ment in our economy. They want the 
budget balanced and the cost of gov- 
ernment cut down. At least that is 
what they tell me in no uncertain terms. 
The Andersen amendment only amounts 
to a token reduction. It really comes to 
us as a compromise and perhaps it is 
the best solution of the problem under 
all the circumstances. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN yielded the time allotted to 
him to Mr. HOEVEN.) 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. .Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. As the 
gentleman from Iowa has so well stated, 
it really does not make so much differ- 
ence whether we have two hundred and 
twenty-five or two hundred million in 
here. The main thing is we do not want 
to gut the entire program by accepting 
the lesser figure. 

Mr. HOEVEN. That is exactly my 
position. I have always supported our 
soil-conservation program and would be. 
the last person in the world to hinder it. 
However, we are in an emergency. 
When we get back to a peacetime econ- 
omy we can review the entire situation 
and restore the funds if need be. We 
are all interested in soil conservation. I 
do not know of anything that is more 
important than soil conservation today. 
It is really the basis for agricultural 
prosperity. We have just gone through 
a most disastrous flood in the Missouri 
River Basin, as you all know. Thou- 
sands of acres of the most valuable, till- 
able black loam in the world have gone 
down the Missouri River. I want to do 
what I can to retard such floods and a 
good soil-conservation program is cer- 
tainly a part of that effort. I have al- 
ways contended that we must try to hold 
the raindrops where they fall. We must 
continue our soil-conservation program, 
including reforestation, fertilizing, ter- 
racing contouring, and whatever else is 
necessary in a successful soil-conserva- 
tion program. 

Let us not forget that we are thé Na- 
tion which produces food not only for 
the people of this country but for much 
of the wor'd, so wé must have a soil-con- 
servation program that meets the needs 
of the hour. 

Iam sure we are trying to do the best 
we can under very unusual and difficult 
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circumstances. We want to maintain 
our soil-conservation program, and at 
the same time we want the world to 
know that the American farmer is also 
interested in reducing the cost of Gov- 
ernment. We have cut other appro- 
priation bills most drastically. Here we 
are considering a comparatively small 
reduction. Iam sure the average Amer- 
ican farmer is not going to object to 
some reasonable reduction in the agri- 
culture appropriation bill if it will mean 
balancing the budget, and if it will tend 
to put our financial house in order, that 
in the long run may contribute largely 
te preserving our freedom and the free 
enterprise system which has made this 
Nation strong and great. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
regret exceedingly tha’; the time has been 
limited on this very important subject. 
There are a good many of us who come 
from agricultural areas and who serve 
on the House Committee on Agriculture 
who want to be fully heard on this par- 
ticular feature of the bill. As the gen- 
tlemen from Minnesota has said, this is 
definitely the most important item in the 
bill; in fact, it represents approximately 
25 percent, if not more, of the entire bill. 
Therefore, I voted against limiting de- 
bate. I feel that those of us who serve 
on the legislative committec on agricul- 
ture and who sponsor the legislative au- 
thority for this all-important program 
should not be limited to such a brief 
period of time in our discussion of it. 

I am especially interested in soil con- 
servation. The ACP program has con- 
tributed materially to the restoration 
and conservation of our greatest natural 
resource—the soil. In many sections of 
my own district this program has made 
fertile and highly productive farms out 
of eroded hillsides and gully lands. 

The program has been one of the best 
investments the Nation has ever made. 
Not only is it restoring and preserving 
the fertility of our soil but it has in- 
creased the income of our farmers by 
increasing the per acre yield and in turn 
increased the wealth and health of our 
people. 

Since 1940 the volume of agricultural 
production in the United States has been 
increased 28 percent. This program is 
very largely responsible for that in- 
crease. Only by increasing the yield per 
acre and the general productivity of our 
farms have we been able to produce the 
tremendous quantities of food and fiber 
which have been necessary during the 
past decade and which are going to be- 
come increasingly necessary in the 
future. 

The program is a temporary one. It 
must be reconsidered every 2 years. It 
will expire at the end of the year for 
which we are now appropriating unless 
further continued by the Congress dur- 
ing this session. I have therefore in- 
troduced this day a bill which will extend 
the life of the program for two addi- 
tional years. 

I believe that the program is one that 
should be constantly studied and revised 
where necessary in order to see that we 


get the most conservation and the great- 
est increase in productivity for each dol- 
lar spent. I believe that the efficiency 
of the program can be improved. 

In my judgment we cannot afford to 
stop this vitally important work or crip- 
ple it at a time when the need for agri- 
cultural production is greater than 
ever before. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
REES]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I have an amendment at the Clerk's 
desk. Does the Chair desire to have it 
considered now? I could proceed to dis- 
cuss my amendment now if it is in order, 

The CHAIRMAN. We cannot con- 
sider the gentleman's amendment until 
we dispose of the others. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. FULTON. Because there are 
those of us who have other amendments 
at the desk, is it possible to have the time 
allotted on the amendments now pend- 
ing, and then as to the other amend- 
ments have the time reserved without 
just taking them up in the last few min- 
utes? In other words, can we have the 
amendments reported and then hold de- 
bate on them later? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will put 
the pending amendments, provided the 
membership is ready. The plan the 
Chair thought might work best was, 
when the names were called, those who 
had amendments would so state, and 
they would be transferred to the other 
list and their time transferred until the 
other amendments were disposed of. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, a further parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Would it be 
possible, by unanimous consent, to have 
these amendments read, so that as we 
speak on the amendments which have 
already been proposed we would have 
some idea of what the other amend- 
ments related to? Would it be possible 
by unanimous consent to have the 
amendments read but not offered until 
the proponents are ready to offer them? 

The CHAIRMAN. That would be per- 
missible. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
proposed amendments be read at this 
time and that the gentlemen offering 
them be permitted to speak on the 
amendments at this time, if they so de- 
sire. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I have an amendment which I would like 
to have read at this time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rees of Kan- 
sas: On page 31, line 13, strike out “$2,500” 
and insert 6500.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man wish to be recognized now or later? 
Mr. REES of Kansas. Later. 
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Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
an amendment which I would like to 
have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FULTON: Page 
31. line 13, after the figure “$2,500” insert 
“and none of the funds shall be paid to any 
person having a net income in excess of $10,- 
000 in the previous calendar year.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man seek recognition now? 

Mr. FULTON. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I favor 
the Andersen amendment as I believe it 
is fair to the soil-conservation program, 
the farmers, and the taxpayers. I feel 
that people who are looking for a bal- 
anced economy as between agriculture 
and industry, and a balanced defense as 
well as balanced assistance to our allies, 
should favor this sum of $200,000,000 for 
the soil-conservation program, We must 
realize that the farmers of the country 
deserve a break, too. When we on the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs are before 
the Congress asking for necessary mili- 
tary aid to our friends standing with 
us in the defense of the free world, we 
should likewise not ask any more than 
we would do for our own farmers. So 
I believe the Andersen amendment 
is a good compromise, and that for 
proper soil-conservation purposes we 
should have it. 

My proposed amendment limits the 
payments to participants to those who 
earned less than $10,000 in total net in- 
come in the previous calendar year. If 
Congress is trying to help the farmer 
who needs help, we certainly do not need 
to subsidize the farmer who has made 
more than $10,000 in the previous calen- 
dar year and is more than able to take 
care of the expense covered by this aver- 
age net payment of $75, and absorb it 
without even knowing it. Such farmer 
is the last person who should be coming 
to the Government for help and for pro- 
tection. The top income bracket farmer 
should take care of his own soil when 
he is able to. This bill is a case where 
we should be helping the farmer who 
needs it. This is a good liberal limit. 
It is not a low limit because the farmer 
can then earn $10,000 net after deduc- 
tion of all expenses from any source, so 
that he then is in a class where, com- 
pared to the average city worker, he is 
making far more than the ordinary per- 
son in the city and making much more 
than the average farmer. I do not see 
why the taxpayers of this country should 
be called upon to subsidize anyone mak- 
ing more than $10,000 total net income 
after payment of expenses in any one 
year. 

I ask that my amendment be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman’ from Utah [Mr. 
GRANGER]. 

Mr. GRANGER, Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to these amendments. I am 
surprised at the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN] and the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. HOPE], 
who are proposing and supporting these 
amendments to reduce the appropria- 
tions for soil conservation, The people 
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from agricultural areas have always had 
to stand together and fight for the in- 
terest of agriculture. It has been my 
experience that when we have an urge 
to balance the budget we begin with the 
appropriation for agriculture. 

It is generous, I admit, on the part of 
the Farm Bureau to make this gesture 
of willingness to have the appropriation 
cut, but I do not concede that they know 
any more than I do of what the farmers 
of this country need, at least in my con- 
gressional district. 

Our great Committee on Agriculture 
went all over the country a few years 
ago and studied this problem. The 
thing the farmers wanted most, above 
everything else, was the soil-conserva- 
tion program. It was necessary then, 
it is necessary now. 

We are spending vast amounts for soil 
conservation all over the world. Why 
not a little for our own farmers? 

In the main, the programs selected and 
practiced in my State are well adapted 
to that section of the country. The 
water conserved alone is worth millions 
of dollars in the production of food and 
fiber. 

I repeat again, it is a mistake to crip- 
ple this program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
{Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure that all of us who are familiar with 
the program that is under discussion 
here would agree with the statement of 
our colleague, the gentleman from Min- 
nesota (Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN] that this 
is the most important item for discus- 
sion in this bill. Those of us who have 
had the experience of witnessing this 
program know that this is an extremely 
effective and important program on both 
a short- and long-term basis. 

In my own congressional district there 
have been these so-called plowing con- 
tests, which gives a demonstration to the 
farmers of our communities of the well- 
thought-out and the well-developed 
plans of those in charge of this program. 

I do feel, Mr. Chairman, that while 
all of us who support the program, the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN] 
is the appropriate, the proper, and a 
sensible amendment at this time in the 
area of both the practical and the eco- 
nomical. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I agree 
with what the gentleman has said, and 
I hope the amendment offered by our 
colleague will be adopted. 

Mr. O'HARA. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
MCCARTHY]. 

(By unanimous consent, the time al- 
lotted to Mrs. KELLY of New York and Mr. 
MULTER was given to Mr. MCCARTHY.) 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
have tried to follow the argument with 
regard to this proposed reduction in the 
appropriation for soil conservation. As 
I understood the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTEN], he stated that 
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we could cut the appropriation $25,000,- 
000—from $250,000,000 to $225,000,000, 
without making any appreciable differ- 
ence. 

Mr. WHITTEN. If I left any such 
impression, I want to say I am sorry. 
My own idea was that $225,000,000 was 
just a whole lot better than $200,000,000, 
and the reduction was just a matter of 
recognizing a situation, and not from 
any desire to curtail it in the least. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the gentle- 
man. In any case the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Horven] then, did make the 
point that there was little or no differ- 
ence between $225,000,000 and $200,000,- 
000. The question in my mind is how 
many $25,000,000 cuts can we make with- 
out making any difference. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? Is the gentleman re- 
ferring to the gentleman from Iowa [ Mr. 
JENSEN]? 

Mr. McCARTHY. To Mr. HOEVEN 
commenting on the Andersen amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I was making refer- 
ence to the prior remarks made by my 
colleague, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
JENSEN] who pointed out that the dif- 
ference between the two figures would 
only amount to a very slight difference 
in the check that went to the individual 
farmers, $14 as I remember it. 

Mr. McCARTHY. All right. Again 
the question comes to my mind, as to 
how many $25,000,000’s can you cut, if 
you do the cutting by one amendment 
after the other, without seriously affect- 
ing the soil-conservation program. My 
personal opinion is that the full $250,- 
000,009 should be appropriated for this 
purpose. I make my appeal especially 
to representatives of urban districts, even 
though the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture here in replying to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. O'TOOLE] 
stated that, in his opinion, anyone rep- 
resenting an urban district really should 
not take a position on a matter affecting 
agriculture. I am sure that not many 
of us can go along with that thesis be- 
cause it would mean that anyone from 
an agricultural district should probably 
disqualify himself whenever there was a 
question affecting the city and everyone 
from the city should disqualify himself 
when there was a question here affecting 
agriculture. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. Do not the taxpayers 
from the urban communities pay a por- 
tion of the taxes, at least, on this soil- 
conservation program? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Certainly they do. 
This soil-conservation program is a pro- 
gram directly affecting public interest, 
and, therefore, is a program in which 
representatives of urban districts should 
be directly concerned, and on which 
they should oppose this cut. I would be 
much more willing to support a cut on 
appropriations, let us say, for the sup- 
port of peanuts. I can see why Mem- 
bers from a city district, especially from 
Brooklyn, might be concerned about the 
price of peanuts, and the support of pea- 
nuts. All Congressmen should be con- 
cerned about adequate soil conservation. 
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If we do cut this program, the cut will 
not affect those practices which the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Taser] has 
described as being questionable soil-con- 
servation practices but rather as sub- 
sidies, or at least aid to the farmer in 
securing fertilizer which has a one-crop 
effect. The principal effect of the cut 
will be on the basic and fundamental 
soil-conservation program, as the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. MARSHALL] 
pointed out in his remarks earlier today. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCCARTHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. In view of the 
proposed amendments that are before 
us, considering that there might be a 
reduction to $200,000,000, I assume that 
the gentleman would go along with the 
amendment I have already submitted 
that would limit any of these payments 
to $500 maximum. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think it is de- 
sirable if a cut is made. If a cut is 
not made, it might have the effect of 
preventing abuses. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. We have had this 
question up many times, and I know that 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. REES] 
is motivated by the best of intentions, 
but the complaint is that the money 
would be distributed in such driblets 
that the practice would not amount to 
anything. When you limit the amount 
that goes into a project you are thereby 
making it worse than it was before. You 
are directing the money where it will be 
least usable instead of where it will be 
used to produce a real benefit. I think 
the approach of the gentleman from 
Kansas is completely wrong. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I would like to 
call attention to the fact that 70 percent 
of the participants get less than $100 
anyway. So the larger amount of 
money, comparatively, goes to a few in- 
dividuals. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Utah [Mr. GRANGER]. 

Mr. GRANGER. I want to say that 
I appreciate what the gentleman is say- 
ing. The gentleman always has some- 
thing constructive to say when he speaks 
before the House. I know the gentle- 
man’s district is primarily what we re- 
fer to as a city district. Since that ques- 
tion has been raised about members 
from the city districts, especially refer- 
ring to the members from the city of 
New York, I want to say that through 
the years, if it had not been for the sup- 
port given by the city members to the 
Soil Conservation programs and other 
so-called New Deal measures the Dem- 
ocratic majority would have suffered 
many defeats. I want to pay my re- 
spects to and compliment the members 
on the Democratic side who have on 
many occasions forgotten their own per- 
sonal interests and voted for measures 
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that were in the interests of the whole 
country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to all of these amendments de- 
signed to cut the agricultural conserva- 
tion program. The committee has re- 
duced this appropriation to 8250, 000,000. 
This, in my opinion, is the absolute min- 
imum to which this item can be cut. 

We hear a lot of loose talk about this 
program these days. We hear that it is 
primarily a subsidy program, We hear 
that all practices, not of a permanent 
conservation nature, should be aban- 
doned, that assistance in the nature of 
fertilizers should be eliminated. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us take a look 
at some of these criticisms. This is no 
subsidy program. This is a conserva- 
tion program. The Department of 
Agriculture is calling upon the farmers 
of this country to produce more food and 
fiber than the already overworked soils 
of our country have ever produced in 
all our history. This process is a 
process of depletion. It will mine the 
very elements from the soil unless they 
are replaced. It is just as simple as 
this. Many of our farmers are unable 
to do the necessary fertilization with- 
out the encouragement furnished by 
this program. I therefore contend that, 
insofar as fertilizers are available prac- 
tices in certain areas, these practices 
are a part of a permanent conservation 
program, They are soil-saving as well 
as soil-building practices. 

I would oppose any serious limitation 
on the authority of State and county 
committees to select their own practices 
suitable to their own areas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have made it my business to get 
acquainted with this program in my own 
district and to a lesser extent through- 
out my State. I am proud to number, 
among my personal friends, county and 
community committees located in many 
parts of Oklahoma. I am proud that 
these committees are interested enough 
in this program to keep me advised of 
the progress they are making. From 
time to time they give me periodical 
reports on their accomplishments. I 
wish I had the time to read reports that 
I have had from counties all over Okla- 
homa. These men meet with me fre- 
quently during congressional recesses. 
I have seen the results of their work. I 
am proud of the job done by the farmer 
committees and their staffs in my dis- 
trict. Ihave seen them take these prac- 
tices and turn old worn-out cotton 
patches into pastures that bloom with 
clover and shine with green grasses. I 
have seen fine cattle graze where only a 
few years ago boll weevils were grazing 
in our cotton patches. I have seen 


farmers and stockmen improve their 
farms and pastures, and along with 
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these improvements have come better 

homes and higher living standards, 

Along with these programs have come 

better incomes and happier families, 

Along with these programs has also 

come conservation of the greatest physi- 

cal resource of this country, the good 
earth on which we live. 

I am going to vote against all cuts, 
Let us accept the bill as reported to us. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
we Members of Congreess should not 
cut any of the items in this agricultural 
appropriation bill. We should appropri- 
ate the full $267,000,000 for the Pro- 
duction Marketing Administration; also 
the entire request of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, and the other agricultural 
agency requests: Expenses and refunds, 
brush disposal; payments to Minnesota, 
national forests fund; payments to 
school funds, Arizona and New Mexico; 
payments to States and Territories, na- 
tional forests fund; roads and trails for 
States, national forests fund; payments 
due counties, submarginal land pro- 
gram; removal of surplus agricultural 
commodities; perishable Agricultural 
Commodities Act fund; cooperative agri- 
cultural extension work; replacement of 
personal property sold; Farmers Home 
Administration; Rural Electrification 
Administration; Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration; Federal Farm Mortgage Corpo- 
ration; Federal intermediate credit 
banks; Production Credit Corporations; 
research on strategic and critical ma- 
terials; International Wheat Agree- 
ment; Agricultural Marketing Act; Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics; Agri- 
cultural Research Administration; Bu- 
reau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics; Bureau of Dairy Industry; Bu- 
reau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry; Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering; Bu- 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine; Forest Service; flood prevention; 
Soil Conservation Service; Production 
and Marketing Administration; Com- 
modity Exchange Authority; Federal 
crop insurance, administrative expenses; 
Rural Electrification Administration, S. 
and E; Extension Service; Office of Sec- 
retary; Office of Solicitor; Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations; Office of 
Information; library. 

Furthermore, we should appropriate 
the full amount requested by the Soil 
Conservation Service, including $5,000,- 
000 for the Washita Valley flood-preven- 
tion program; in this connection, per- 
mit me to read, as a part of my remarks, 
a statement made by me some weeks ago 
before the Appropriations Committee, as 
follows: 

STATEMENT OF HON. Victor WICKERSHAM, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA 
Mr. WHITTEN. We are glad to hear from 

our colleague from Oklahoma, Hon. VICTOR 

WIcKERSHAM. He has always been inter- 

ested in agriculture, having served on the 

Agriculture Committee. We are always in- 

terested in his views. 
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Mr. WickersHaM. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, I have just 
flown back from my district in Oklahoma 
in order to personally testify before your 
committee and to stress the importance of 
the Washita Valley flood-prevention- pro- 
gram, 

I am greatly indebted to my good friends, 
Dick Longmire, president; Dave Vandivier, 
vice president; L. L. Males, secretary; and 
George Hutto, treasurer of the Washita Val- 
ley flood-control council, for most of the 
facts upon which I wish to base my state- 
ment to you today. 

I have traveled over the entire Washita 
Valley and its tributaries, either by plane, 
car, or on foot, and have personal knowledge 
of the great need of the program recommend- 
ed by the council, by farmers, businessmen, 
laborers, soil-conservation officials, PMA of- 
cials, and others. 

The Washita gets the floods. We can pre- 
vent this wasteful loss of our soil by asking 
Congress for more funds to complete the 
Washita Valley soil-conservation project in 
7 years on all 64 creek tributaries, where 72 
percent of all flood damage occurs, in parts 
of 19 counties. 

We can continue to get a dribble of money 
and take 75 years to finish this job. That 
won't do much good. We must demand im- 
mediate attention and action, 

What is the Washita Valley project? 

A plan to stop water where it falls, stor- 
ing surplus water and releasing it slowly. 
This prevents excess runoff and floods, that 
take the soil away—32,000,000 tons a year 
now. Its steps: 

1. Land treatment: A fundamental pro- 
gram to use every acre of land wisely and in 
accordance with its capability. 

2. Anetwork of small detention dams built 
on wastelands upstream from the fertile 
creek bottom lands to prevent start of floods 
on the 64 creeks. Every creek along the 
5,085,040-acre Washita will have flood pro- 
tection, upstream. 

Agricultural flood control now is allotted 
less than 1 cent of every flood-control dol- 
lar; big dams, rivers, levees, harbors, and so 
forth, receive the other 99 cents. At this 
time we are not asking appropriation of more 
funds—just more of the flood dollar already 
appropriated, to use for agricultural flood 
control, and help prevent floods, in our 
time—in 7 years. 

FLOOD PREVENTION AND CONTROL 

The Washita Valley program is a flood- 
prevention program, an agricultural recovery 
and improvement plan. It is not like some 
flood-control programs where control is at- 
tempted by large and expensive dams far 
down on the main stem of rivers. 

Lake Texoma, a big and expensive dam, 
takes care of the Washita floodwaters only 
after the floods have occurred. It also gets 
the silt. Flood prevention by land treat- 
ment and upstream detention dams is far 
more economical, practical, and safer than 
controlling floods after large volumes of 
water have been allowed to ravish the land 
and endanger lives. 

The benefit of the Washita Vall rogram 
is two and one-half times the oat p 

Forty percent of the land-treatment phase 
is completed. This part of the program will 
reduce flood,damages 2 to 5 percent during 
major storms and 40 percent during minor 
storms. 

Only 10 percent of the dam operation 18 
complete. By July 1, 1952, one watershed 
of the 64 creek locations will be finished, on 
Sandstone Creek, at the upstream end of the 
valley near Cheyenne. 

Let's get busy and get flood prevention on 
the Washita now. 

STOP WATER—STOP FLOODS 

Stopping water where it falls lets rainfall 
seep into the ground, enriching crops, re- 
viving springs with clear water. 
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At present the Washita Valley floods are 


endangering numerous municipal water 
systems. Sedimentation is depleting capac- 
ity of reservoir storage. 

Silt won’t flow when water is stopped 
where it falls. Water won't run off and 
cause floods when silt is stopped. Soll- 
conservation practices accomplish this 
result. 

Without help soon in preventing floods, 
the flood plain will continue to widen. 
Floods will be worse each year. We must 
get action before it is too late—save, improve 
the soil in Oklahoma’s breadbasket in our 
time. 

Large or small, our river watersheds are 
dying. The cause: Erosion on the slopes, 
floods and sedimentation on the bottoms, 
People of the Washita Valley are determined 
to do something about it—through the soil- 
conservation district program of (1) land 
treatment, and (2) flood control by use of 
small detention dams as planned and engi- 
neered by the Soil Conservation Service. 

Every creek will be protected from floods; 
farmers and ranchers will be aided in prop- 
erly using their lands for production of crops 
and livestock and maintaining and improv- 
ing the productivity of the soil. 

We can and must get this program speeded 
up to be completed in 7 years. We can’t 
wait 75 years. 

Floods produce damages which may even- 
tually wreck the economy of Oklahoma. At 
present about 2,000,000. acres in the water- 
shed show slight accelerated erosion, mostly 
in the flood plain and better range lands. 
Another 2,000,000 acres are moderately 
eroded, and more than 1,000,000 acres are 
severely eroded. More than 70 percent of 
the flood damage occurs along the tributaries 
of the Washita—so creek by creek treatment 
is needed badly now. 

The present rate of soil loss each year is 
estimated to be about 32,000,000 tons of soil, 
an average of 6.29 tons an acre, or 17,275 
acre-feet. This soil must be saved. 

The Washita Valley soil-conservation 
plan of land treatment and flood control by 
use of small detention dams will bring 
$5,000,000 a year saved from flood damages, 
and another $10,000,000 to landowners and 
operators as a result of conservation 
measures in farming and ranching. 

Floods occurring along the tributaries six 
to nine times a year increase their wrath on 
the Washita annually and damage more and 
more the valuable 265,000 acres of rich 
bottom lands on the creeks. The main 
stream never floods all at once, but has 
102,000 additional acres of bottom land. 
Therefore, individual treatment of each 
stream is n x 

Unlike some of the big dams which cover 
rich bottom land and fail to protect up- 
stream soil, the detention reservoirs of the 
Washita Valley program do not cover up 
good land. They are not silt traps. They 
help prevent floods. They actually store 
more water than big dams and at about half 
the cost. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. LECOMPTE] is recognized. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Chairman, soil 
conservation has always been close to 
my heart. I think it is the most vital 
problem that we have before the country 
at the present time. Certainly it is the 
most vital domestic problem. It touches 
the very lifeblood and safety and future 
of our country. 

When the top soil is gone then the 
fertility of the soil is gone, and the pos- 
sibility of producing larger and larger 
amounts of food for the growing popula- 
tion in this country is definitely im- 
periled. 

Members of this House from city dis- 
tricts should be very sensitive and con- 
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scious of the importance of soil conserva- 
tion. When our soil is gone, there can 
be no cities and no industries. We all 
depend on the good earth for our food. 
I compliment the committee for doing 
the very best job possible on the Agricul- 
ture Department appropriation bill. It 
occurs to me that perhaps we might 
adopt the amendment offered by the gen- 
tieman from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN] who has been a friend of agri- 
culture from the first, and supported by 
the gentleman from North Carolina, 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture [Mr. Cootrey], and by the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Hope], the rank- 
ing member of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, who have been good friends of 
agriculture all the time and who know 
the needs of agriculture. We can protect 
the program of soil conservation and still 
effect a substantial saving in this bill, 
because $50,000,000, even in these lush 
times, is a substantial amount of money. 
It seems that a reasonable reduction in 
this fund will not injure the soil conser- 
vation program. Soil conservation is not 
a subsidy. Every thinking man must fa- 
vor conservation, 

I join with my colleagues from Iowa 
who are very conscious of the importance 
of soil conservation. The recent floods 
on the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers 
have washed down thousands and thou- 
sands of tons of topsoil. That topsoil 
does not come from the banks of those 
rivers alone. It comes from away back 
where the rain first came onto the land. 
Let us conserve our rich soil and like- 
wise conserve the rainfall right where 
it falls upon the land. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment which I would like 
to have read, and I will reserve my time 
on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will report the amendment. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read as follows: - 

Amendment offered by Mr. HERLONG: On 
page 30, after the colon in line 17, insert 
the following new proviso: “Provided jfur- 
ther, That no part of the funds appropriated 
by this paragraph shall be used to increase 
any payment to any producer because an- 
other producer, after indicating his intent 
to comply with the requirements estab- 
lished as conditions for payment out of such 
funds, fails to do so.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. ABBITT] is recognized. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, I have 
an amendment at the desk. I ask unan- 
imous consent to have it read and re- 
serve my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 


-to the request of the gentleman from 


Virginia? 
There was no objection, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. ABBITT: Page 


31, line 13, after the word than“ strike out 
“$2,500” and insert “$500.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. MAGEE] is recognized. 
Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to address my remarks to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. O’Toote] and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Javits]. 
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Both these gentlemen from New York 
look very well and evident. y they have 
got along pretty well in this world, but 
let me point out to them that had it 
not been for the agricultural interests 
in this. country they might not have 
fared too well. 

Mr. Chairman, I am getting sick and 
tired of the sectional talks that have 
taken place during the consideration of 
this bill. I want to say to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Javits] and 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
O’TooLE] that I represent an agricul- 
tural district in northeast Missouri, the 
largest town of which has a population 
of only 20,000. 

I went along with you city boys on 
your housing program for the last three 
and a half years. I was charged in my 
district with being a Socialist; I was 
charged with being one who voted 
against the interests of his own district. 

I was sorry too that my good friend 
on the Republican side, the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Horan] made the 
remarks he did. I had occasion several 
times before I was elected to Congress 
to be out in the State of Washington. 
I came over here in time to vote to help 
save the forestry program of the Pacific 
Northwest, and I was certainly surprised 
and sorry today when he took this well 
to talk against soil conservation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. BAILEY 
yielded his time to Mr. WHITTEN.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Pork]. 

Mr. POLK. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
take issue with the statement just made 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois to the effect that the president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion represents the views of American 
farmers. I have been a member of the 
Farm Bureau for many, many years. 
During the last several weeks it has been 
my endeavor to find out what the mem- 
bers of the Farm Bureau really think 
about the recommendations of their na- 
tional organization. I have talked with 
many farmers and I have yet to find a 
Farm Bureau member who had any part 
in the so-called resolutions of the na- 
tional organization which recommended 
that the ACP payments be cut. All the 
farmers with whom I conferred are 
strongly in favor of increasing these 
ACP payments instead of cutting them. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to any 
amendment which would reduce the ap- 
propriation below the committee recom- 
mendation. I am sorry that the very 
distinguished gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has agreed to cut the appropria- 
tion down to $225,000,000. I think 
$250,000,000 is an absolute minimum. It 
was $287,000,000, I believe, last year. 

May I make my position absolutely 
clear. I am unalterably opposed to the 
amendments and substitutes which have 
been offered for the purpose of reducing 
the amount of money that is to be appro- 
priated for agricultural conservation 
payments below the amount of $250,000,- 
000 which was recommended by the 
House Committee on Appropriations. I 
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believe that I can demonstrate by a few 
figures that on agricultural conservation 
payments for limestone, alone, the Fed- 
eral Government actually makes a profit. 

For example—in 1949, 24,000,000 tons 
of agricultural lime was applied to our 
farms through the agricultural conserva- 
tion program. Asa result of the applica. 
tion of this 24,000,000 tons of lime ap- 
proximately 20,000,000 tons more hay 
and pasture was produced. Assuming 
that this increase in hay and pasture is 
converted into beef, the increase equals 
about one and one-half billion pounds of 
beef—live weight. The cost to the Gov- 
ernment in payments to farmers for 24,- 
000,000 tons of agricultural lime at $2 
per ton, amounts to $48,000,000—1,500,- 
000,000 pounds of live weight of beef—at 
20 cents per pound amounts to approxi- 
mately $300,000,000. The $300,000,000 
additional income figured in the 20 per- 
cent income-tax bracket amounts to $60,- 
030,000 additional income tax collected 
by the Government. In other words—in 
1949, the Federal Government, through 
an expenditure of $48,000,000 for agri- 
cultural lime which was purchased by 
farmers under the agricultural conser- 
vation program, resulted in a return to 
the Government in income taxes of $60,- 
000.000 -a net profit to the Government 
of $12,090,000. In what other way can 
the Federal Government by an expend- 
iture of $48,000,000 receive a net profit 
of $12,000,000? Certainly, to cut this 
appropriation for agricultural conserva- 
tion payments would be a glaring exam- 
ple of the old adage of being penny-wise 
and pound-foolish. I hope the House 
will defeat all these amendments so that 
at least $250,000,000 will be appropriated 
for this very worth while and beneficial 
program in 1953. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, earlier 
this afternoon the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. O’Toote] in one of his in- 
frequent appearances in the well of the 
House misstated my position. I asked 
him to yield, the gentleman declined and 
then gratuitously and impertinently re- 
marked he was glad to see that I was 
awake. 

Let me say to the gentleman from 
New York that neither he nor any other 
Member of the House has ever seen me 
asleep on the floor of the House, or any- 
where else during business hours. Fur- 
thermore, let me say to the gentleman 
from New York that I do not make a 
political speech on Thursday and then 
regardless of whether the House is in 
session or not, depart from Washington 
for a long weekend. 

The gentleman from New York re- 
sorted to fiction when he said that I sup- 
port the administration’s farm program, 
I want the Members of the House to 
know that I support no administration 
farm program that has resulted in a 14- 
percent net-income loss to farmers since 
1947. I do not support that kind of a 
program, past, present or future. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Person- 
ally, I do not know of any Member of the 
House who is more attentive to his duties 
on the floor of the House than is and 
has been the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. He is always here attending to 
business and, certainly, any allegation 
that he does not do so is untrue. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
from Minnesota for his thoughtful re- 
marks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Morris]. 

Mr. MORRIS. -Mr. Chairman, I think 
that we make a mistake quite often in 
appropriation bills in that we do not 
always clearly differentiate between 
grants and investments. This appro- 
priation of money is, in fact, an invest- 
ment and not a grant. It will come 
back to our Nation tenfold. It will help 
the people in the cities as well as those 
on the farms, and we should bear that 
in mind. If we spend this money for 
this purpose, we will not be giving the 
money away; we will be making money; 
we will be making America strong; we 
will be maintaining our leadership 
among the nations of the world. 

I would like to read into the RECORD 
here, in the very short time I have, a 
statement by Mr. Lyle L. Hague, chair- 
man of the Oklahoma PMA Committee, 
in a communication to me, as follows: 

For your information there is attached a 
summary of some selected major soil-bulld- 
ing practices performed in Oklahoma under 
the 1951 PMA program, as follows: 

Terraces, 7,574 miles on 126,500 acres. 

Limestone, 300,700 tons on 157,900 acres. 

Phosphate (20 percent P.O, equivalent), 
56,400 tons on £51,000 acres. 

Green manure and cover crops, 989,800 
acres. 

Establishing and reseeding pastures, 312,- 
500 acres. 

Livestock ponds, 9,150. This is a prelimi- 
nary report. 


Mr. Chairman, those are things that 
build not only the soil but also the Na- 
tion; and not only do they build it, but 
they keep it strong and, of course, in- 
crease the income of the Nation, and 
every portion of the Nation, not just a 
part of it. So, let us keep that in mind, 
ladies and gentlemen. No, this is not a 
grant; this is an investment and one of 
tremendous importance to all of our peo- 
ple. Most certainly there should be no 
cut whatsoever from the committee re- 
ported amount of $250,000,000. I sin- 
cerely believe that even an increase 
would be justified. In my judgment it 
would, in fact, not be economy but great 
waste to reduce this item in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN]. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I have an amendment that I 
would like to have reported and then 
reserve my time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Aucust H. AN- 
DRESEN: Beginning on page 31, line 23, strike 
out the following language: “That not to 
exceed 5 percent of the allocation for the 
agricultural conservation program for any 
county may, on the recommendation of such 
county committee and approval of the State 
committee, be withheld and allotted to the 
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Soil Conservation Service”, and insert the 
following: “That 10 percent of the alloca- 
tion for the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram for any county shall, on the recom- 
mendation c? such county committee, be 
withheld and allotted to the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. CRAWFORD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
very much regret that we will not have 
a chance to vote for the $200,000,000 
reduction in the item line 5, page 31. 
So far as I have been able to determine 
through contacts with farmers in my 
district, I mean, personal contacts, they 
are wholeheartedly in support of re- 
ducing this figure by $200,000,000 as 
their contribution to cutting the budget 
of this Government of ours. I had 
three different amendments which I 
submitted to the desk, but under the 
parliamentary situation it is impossible 
to get a vote on either of those amend- 
ments, and I certainly want to go on 
record as being in favor of whatever 
amendment cuts this item the great- 
est up to $200,000,000. That is the way 
my people feel; that is the way I feel 
about it. It is time to cut the expenses 
of this Nation, and it makes no differ- 
ence to me where the cut applies, 
whether it is my pocketbook or the pock- 
etbook of my friend or neighbor or son 
or cousin or uncle. The time to cut ex- 
penses is now, and we cannot defend 
our position with the people in this coun- 
try by refusing to cut this budget any 
more than by refusing to cut any other 
appropriation bill before the Congress 
at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, under permission 
granted by the House to extend my re- 
marks and include a statement by Mr, 
Carl H. Wilkin, I submit for the Rec- 
orp his address before the Animal Health 
Institute at Chicago, April 25, 1952: 

Tue STEPS We Must TAKE To PREVENT | 

SOCIALISM 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Animal 
Health Institute, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
very glad to have this opportunity to meet 
with you again, and especially glad to discuss 
with you the rather important subject, The 
Steps We Must Take To Prevent Socialism. 

The present struggle against socialistic 
and communistic ideologies can be lost on 
two fronts, namely, the military struggle that 
looms on the horizon and, secondly, the eco- 
nomic chaos that will surely follow if we do 
not make use of the fundamental factors 
which are available under our American sys- 
tem in keeping our domestic affairs on a 
sound basis. 

During the course of my address before 
your convention last year, I speciiically 
pointed out that our national income rotates 
around our gross farm production and gross 
farm income. I gave you a very definite 
ratio and pointed out that we will have 
approximately $7 of national income from 
each $1 of new gross farm income. 

I also pointed out that livestock as un 
industry processed more tonnage of raw ma- 
terials than all other American industry. In 
other words, the livestock industry is the 
primary foundation upon which our national 
income and living standard is built. 

The greatest danger facing the American 
people today is the vast number of economic 
theories which depend upon Government to 
provide for the people. These theorists for- 
get that the Government has no money and 
that aid given through Government must be 
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paid for from taxes or an increase in the 


national debt. As the dependence of the 
people* upon Government increases, to the 
same extent their economic freedom and 
initiative is taken away. 

The development of economic theories is 
the direct result of our failure to think of 
economics as a science. We have been led 
to believe that economics is some strange, 
mysterious subject that no one can under- 
stand except those who wander into the field 
of social philosophy. 

In talking to you today I want you to think 
of economics as a science. How far would 
the different industries represented here to- 
day move forward if they permitted theory 
alone to produce the various products that 
are so necessary to protect the health of our 
animals and our people? There would be no 
new dependable product brought forth with- 
out the application of known factors to its 
scientific production. The most important 
factor in science is arithmetic, which the 
classics tell us is “the most accurate of all 
sciences—the mother of safety.” 

If we will supplant theory with arithmetic 
in the field of economics, there is no reason 
why this Nation cannot have a sound and 
prosperous future. With arithmetic we can 
discover the stumbling blocks. In my dis- 
cussion I am going to apply arithmetic to 
our economy in a simple yet positive analysis 
of its operation. 

In Webster's Dictionary you will find that 
economics is defined as the science of pro- 
ducing, processing, and distributing new 
wealth. The human race has invented 
money, which Webster defines as a medium 
of exchange or a measure of value. 

Our production of new wealth in the form 
of raw materials is the first step in our 
economy. The number of units when multi- 
plied by our measure of value, the dollar, 
determines the primary sum of money cre- 
ated by the production of new wealth. It 
determines the ability of the raw-material 
producing group to trade with other groups 
in our economy. In addition, the income 
from the production of new wealth becomes 
our annual source of new capital for eco- 
nomic expansion. 

The second step is to start the movement 
of the raw material through our economic 
cycle from raw materials to consumer goods 
at the retail level. 

In this operation we have the physical 
quantity of goods, to which labor must be 
applied in the fields of transportation, proc- 
essing, and distribution. In addition, we 
have the capital outlay to purchase the raw 
material and carry it each step of the way 
and to pay for the labor used. Finally, we 
have the capital investment in processing 
plants ana other facilities. 

None of these different steps are theoreti- 
cal. If wheat, for example, is $2 per bushel, 
it will require twice as much capital to move 
it as compared to a price of $1 per bushel. 
In like manner, if wages are $1.50 per hour, 
it will take twice as much dollar outlay to 
pay the labor bill as compared to wages of 
75 cents per hour. 

Knowing the accuracy of arithmetic, we 
can, therefore, come to the safe conclusion 
that our national income is the sum total 
of all the units of goods and services times 
the price per unit. Also, that we can in- 
crease our income in one of two ways, by 
producing more units of goods and services 
or by increasing the price per unit. 

In our economic system the producer is 
also a consumer in direct proportion to the 
amount of value placed upon his production. 
In other words, his demand is equal to the 
income he annually receives from the opera- 
tion of our economy. He consumes goods 
and services, but does not consume money. 
Therefore, an increase in the price of goods 
without any increase in production does not 
increase the standard of living. It merely 
increases the number of monetary units 
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used in exchanging the physical production. 
A higher price without increased production 
is called inflation. A decrease in price is 
defiation. Inflation increases the number of 
dollars used and deflation reduces the in- 
come from production. 

On this basis let us take a look at the 
United States. We produce 25 percent of the 
world’s goods and because of greater effi- 
ciency we have more goods to exchange, thus 
increasing the turn-over of money in trade 
channels. As a direct result we generate 45 
percent of the world's income in terms of 
dollars. We have about 6 percent of the 
world’s population and with 45 percent of 
the dollar income, it would appear that we 
should not have to worry about our eco- 
nomic future. 

We have no cause to worry providing we 
maintain our production and price level. 
But, if we permit theory to take over, and 
reduce our price level, to reduce the so-called 
cost of living, we will find ourselves in a 
state of financial bankruptcy. 

For example, our current production at 
1939 prices, instead of giving us a national 
income of $276,000,000,000, the income of 
the United States in 1951, would provide a 
national income of only about $125,000,000,- 
000. 
Theoretically, of course, the law of supply 
and demand is supposed to maintain the 
price level. It will, providing we pay out 
enough money in our production cycle to 
make it possible for the demand to exist in 
proportion to the physical supply. In 1932 
the 12,000,000 unemployed had the same 
natural need for food that existed in 1929 
but they had no money. It mattered little 
whether the price of a sandwich had gone 
down to a nickel. They didn't have the 
nickel. 

With a recovery of our price level, the 
price of food has increased, but the na- 
tional income, because of the increase in 
price for our production, has also risen. In- 
stead of unemployment, people are employed 
and they have the money to translate their 
needs into demand and consumption of food 
and other essentials. In addition, they have 
money left over to buy durable goods, such 
as automobiles, television sets, Frigidaires, 
etc. 

But, should our price level drop to 1939 
levels, we would have a repetition of the 
shortage of money and the lack of demand. 

In this connection another change has 
taken place which is very important. In 
1939 we had a public and private debt of 
$185,000,000,000. In 1951, this had risen to 
$514,000,000,000. In 1939 prices didn’t gen- 
erate enough income to meet the carrying 
charge of $185,000,000,000 of public and pri- 
vate debt and to create the buying power 
to fully employ our working force. How 
then can we possibly operate the United 
States on a 1939 price level under the pres- 
ent situation? We can't. 

It is, of course, easy to say that we owe 
the debt to ourselves, but that doesn’t pay 
it. To pay it we must maintain our income 
which can be done in only one way, by pro- 
ducing enough units of goods and services 
at a stable price level high enough to meet 
our obligations. 

Assuming that we could permit our price 
level to drop and that we could weather 
the economic dislocations of liquidating 
$400,000,000,000 of public and private debt, 
at the end of liquidation we would face the 
same fundamental economic problem that 
we face today; namely, producing enough 
units of goods and services at a price level 
high enough to create the income to ex- 
change our production. 

This fact is clearly illustrated by three 
separate periods in our history. 

In 1910-14 with an average industrial 
wage of $.208 cents per hour and a price 
level of approximately one-third of present 
prices, we had prosperity with an income 
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of $31,000,000,000, about one-half the tax 
8 of the Federal Government in 

In the period 1925-29, we had an indus- 
trial wage level averaging about 55 cents per 
hour and with an average national income 
of about $80,000,000,000 we had prosperity. 
Yes, we even reduced the national debt over 
$1,000,000,000 per year. Our price level was 
61 percent of the present.’ 

In the period 1948-50 with a wage level 
of about $1.45 per hour and a price level 
70 percent above the 1925-29 period we 
produced enough goods to generate an aver- 
age of $226,000,000,000 of national income, 
or approximately seven times the national 
income in 1910-14. 

What will our national income be 40 years 
from now? That depends on just two fac- 
tors—how many units of goods and services 
will we be producing and at what price level. 

My next step is to compare our economy 
to a modern automobile. The modern au- 
tomobile has the finest motor that material 
and inventive genius has been able to de- 
vise. It has a streamlined body, tires that 
will carry it 25,000 miles without replace- 
ment and beautiful upholstery, chrome fin- 
ish, in fact all the things required for a fast 
and luxurious trip. 

But, without gasoline, it won't turn a 
wheel. Further, without a proper adjust- 
ment of the carburetor it will not develop 
its potential power and smoothness of oper- 
ation. 

In like manner we have the finest econ- 
omy in the world. We have the best- 
equipped factories, the most productive 
labor, the finest system of transportation 
and the most widely and evenly distributed 
income or demand for our production. But, 
all of this is useless, unless we maintain 
a constant source of production of the raw 
materials required to keep the machine in 
operation. 

And, in the same way tnat we need a 
proper adjustment of the carburetor to ob- 
tain the greatest amount of power out of 
the motor driving our automobile, we need 
a stabilized price level for our basic raw ma- 
terials if we wish to utilize the goods our 
productive machinery can produce. 

I think the best example of our failure 
to maintain a proper price level is the thir- 
ties. Had we maintained the 1929 price 
level there could not have been a depres- 
sion. The supply of raw materials was 
available but in permitting our production 
to roll through our economic machinery at 
too low a price level we failed to generate 
the income or the demand to consume our 
production. 

Our loss as a Nation was almost fan- 
tastic. If we had maintained our 1929 price 
level from 1930 to 1941, our income from pro- 
duction would have been over $500,000,000,- 
000 greater than it actually was. If this 
additional income had been created by our 
production and distributed in the various 
channels of our economy there could not 
have been a depression. We produced the 
goods, but in neglecting to maintain a 
proper price level we lost the income or 
demand to consume. 

To illustrate, supposing the company you 
represent today would set out on a pro- 
gram to produce and then sell its product 
for 50 percent of the price required, you 
would soon be out of business. In like 
manner the United States with the finest 
Government in the world and the most pro- 
ductive economy in the world will go bank- 
rupt unless we maintain a price level high 
enough to generate the income to operate 
on a solvent basis. 

Your first reaction to a stable price level 
will be the thought that a stable price is 
Socialistic. That is because of your eco- 


nomic training that the law of supply and 
demand shall govern. You have been led 
to believe that it is some strange, powerful 
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force that will bring about the payment of 
a proper price for production. 

Let us take a look at the facts. In the 
process of production we pay out certain 
sums for raw materials. Then we pay out 
wages and other costs all along the line. 
If in making those payments we have under- 
paid for the goods and services used, we will 
have failed to create the income to buy 
our products at the consumer level. We 
will have failed to create the demand in 
proportion to the supply. 

The point I wish to drive home is the 
simple fact that demand is created by the 
sums of money paid out in our production 
cycle. We cannot expect our agricultural 
areas to buy the same amount of goods if we 
reduce the price of agricultural products 
50 percent. Neither can we expect the 
worker to buy more goods than his wage will 
permit. 

A stable price level protects our American 
system of individual ownership of our pro- 
ductive resources: It will maintain a stable 
demand for our production and thus protect 
our progressive expansion. 

In fact, in paying less than an equitable 
price for raw materials, labor and the use of 
capital we defy the divine law which says 
“every laborer is worthy of his hire.” 

At this point I wish to call your attention 
to the fact that the quotation says “his hire” 
and does not say the same hire. That is the 
differentiation we must bear in mind if we 
are to prevent socialism. Any attempt to 
provide the same wage and return for every 
worker will mean a complete destruction of 
all initiative and progress. 

The Good Book, gives us the illustration 
of how the man who multiplied his talents 
received the greatest reward. 

In having a stable price level we do not 
violate this concept. For example, if we pay 
the farmer a stable price for his product at 
the parity level, the farmer who produces 50 
bushels of corn per acre will receive twice 
as much income as the man producing 25 
bushels. In like manner with a stable price 
level, a factory with twice the production 
of another factory will have twice the in- 
come. 

Under the Consitution of the United 
States our forefathers gave Congress the 
right to regulate the value of the dollar. It 
is impossible to regulate the value of the 
dollar unless a stable price prevails for the 
goods and services we produce. 

Society has maintained a stable measure 
of value for gold for many years. If this 
stability of value would be extended to other 
non-perishable commodities, we would have 
a foundation for price stability. The prob- 
lem is to include enough basic raw materials 
to provide a stable foundation for stability of 
income and in turn a stable demand. 

You, of course, have a right to ask the 
question, how many products would have to 
be stabilized. In my opinion if we were to 
select about 20 basic commodities or key 
raw materials, we would have included the 
primary basic factors to stabilize the price of 
about 90 percent of all the goods we produce. 

To illustrate, 70 percent of all goods sold 
at retail each year consists of food, beverage, 
shoes, clothing, and tobacco. In stabilizing 
10 nonperishable farm products we could 
stabilize the production and income of 85 
percent of the harvested acres in our entire 
agricultural plant. 

The next question you will want to ask is, 
Will price stabilization work? The answer 
is “Yes.” In 1942, Congress passed the 
Steagall amendment, providing for a 90 per- 
cent of parity price support for farm prod- 
ucts during the period of World War II and 
for the continuance of such a price support 
for 2 years after the war was declared to be 
over. 

In 1946, economists in Government and 
out predicted a depression. In July 1946, 


I had an evening meeting with about 30 
Members of Congress and I told them that 
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we couldn't have a depression because of the 
price support and that we wouldn’t have a 
depression as long as the price support was 
continued. 

Why did I express that opinion? I have 
pointed out to you that 70 percent of the 
goods sold at the retail counter each year 
consists of food, beverage, shoes, clothing, 
and tobacco. In turn about 70 percent of 
our industrial production is made up of these 
items in our so-called non-durable-goods 
production, 

Farm price supports protected the income 
of agriculture and in turn protected the in- 
come of every processor and distributor of 
farm products, With this section of our 
economy protected against a loss of income 
it was a comparatively easy matter for du- 
rable-goods production to convert from war 
production to peacetime production in direct 
ratio to the volume required by our produc- 
tion of nondurable or quickly consumable 
goods. 

We didn’t have the depression. Then in 
1948, because of the age-old desire to have 
cheap products, Congress was influenced to 
pass legislation which provided a sliding scale 
of parity or a 60-90-percent price support. 
The amazing factor in this legislation was 
that it provided for a 90-percent price sup- 
port when supplies were low and a support 
price would not be required. It provided for 
a 60-percent price support when supplies 
were large or in periods when a firm price 
support was necessary. 

At the time the legislation was before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture, I appeared 
before the committee and told them that if 
the legislation ever became law, they would 
have legislated a depression. 

The psychology of this bill started farm 
prices downward in the latter part of 1948. 
Our national income dropped from a level of 
$233,000,000,000 in the third quarter of 1948 
down to $212,500,000,000 in the last quarter 
of 1949. The drop was almost in direct pro- 
portion to the seven times trade turn of 
farm income. Then in 1949, Congress re- 
stored the 90-percent price support on the 
three most important farm crops, corn, 
wheat, and cotton. Farm prices started to 
recover and the 1949 recession was halted. 

Many of you are concerned about the 
future and what will happen politically and 
otherwise. From an economic standpoint I 
want to make this rather positive statement. 
The first political administration which per- 
mits farm prices to drop or removes the 90- 
percent price support will find itself con- 
fronting the most severe depression any 
nation ever had. There is no escape. 

Another question which you may wish to 
ask is, what will it cost to stabilize our price 
level? A sum of $500,000,000 a year would 
easily pay for any loss that might occur 
in stabilizing the price of nonperishable raw 
materials. 

The real question which confronts us today 
is whether we are willing to risk this ex- 
penditure and charge it to profit and loss 
and protect ourselves against a loss of $150,- 
000,000,000 a year in national income and 
the forced liquidation of over $400,000,000,- 
000 of capital assets. 

In conclusion, I am going to simplify our 
economy by dividing it into three principal 
groups. First raw materials, second our 
labor force, and third our business units. 

Our raw material production is dom- 
inated by agriculture which produces about 
70 percent of the dollar value of all raw 
materials required. 

Agriculture is not only a producer of raw 
materials but in addition, through the live- 
stock industry, is by far the largest segment 
of manufacturing in the United States. 
Agriculture has a capital investment of ap- 
proximately $140,000,000,000 and last year 
Paid out $22,500,000,000 to produce the supply 
of raw materials. 

The agricultural industry, surrounded by 
our rural area, towns of 2,500 and under, has 
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43 percent of the Nation’s population de- 
pendent upon it for income. Because of its 
use of capital goods for production the rural 
areas spend a larger percentage of their 
income for goods. For example, the State 
of Iowa spends about 70 percent of its per- 
sonal income for goods as compared to only 
50 percent in the State of New York. Know- 
ing these simple facts it should be self- 
evident that there can be no national pros- 
perity without a prosperous agriculture. In 
turn it should be self-evident that there can- 
not be a prosperous agriculture unless society 
pays a proper price for its farm raw mate- 
rials. 

The second step in our economy is our 
labor force which annually receives about 
65 percent of the national income in pay 
Checks. The wages paid represent a direct 
cost to the third segment of our economy, our 
business units, in the price of goods they 
process and distribute. In turn, wages 
represent a total demand in direct proportion 
to the sum total paid out for labor. 

Industrialists should remember that they 
cannot sell a greater volume of goods than 
the volume of buying power which has been 
created by the payment of wages and the 
buying of raw material supplies. Labor is 
entitled to a in proportion to the price 
of commodities and in direct proportion to 
per man production. Without such pay- 
ments a continuous market for goods cannot 
be maintained. 

The third segment of our economy is our 
business operations which process and dis- 
tribute goods. Their income consists of an 
operating margin on and above the sums paid 
out for raw materials, labor, and services, 
This operating margin is called a profit. A 
more realistic definition would be a proper 
return for the service performed, comparable 
to a proper wage for the raw material Pro- 
ducer and a proper wage for labor. 

This operating margin or capital profit 
when set aside in surpluses or paid out in 
dividends becomes new capital for expansion 
of our economy to keep pace with our 
growth in population and increased per man 
production. 

The item of operating margins constitutes 
the most dangerous avenue for the encroach- 
ment of socialism. 

Since 1929, because of political cowardry 
we have sought the easy path of taxing: 
corporations instead of a direct income tax 
on the individual. For example in 1951, ap- 
proximately 40 percent of our tax collections 
for the Federal Government came from 
corporate tax liability. Stated in another 
way we have made the corporations tax 
collectors, The corporate tax liability must 
find its way into the cost of goods and serv- 
ices and becomes an indirect tax on the 
consumer. 

The current disagreement in our steel in- 
dustry is a good example of how socialism 
can replace our American system. The steel 
workers point to the huge profits of the steel 
industry and other corporations but they do 
not point out that corporate tax lability in 
1951 was 59 percent of the corporate profit 
and that if higher wages have to be paid out 
of current corporate profits without an 
increase in the price of the commodity sold, 
the Federal Government will have to absorb 
most of the increase through a loss in tax 
revenue. 

For example, in the case of the United 
States Steel any increase in wages with the 
present price of steel will have to be paid by 
taking 70 percent of the increase out of cur- 
rent tax payments and 30 percent out of the 
net profit of the corporation after taxes. 

Last year all corporate tax liability totaled 
$26,700,000,000. If this amount were used by 
all corporations to pay increased wages the 
Government would find itself with a com- 
pletely unbalanced budget and a forced in- 
crease in the national debt. 

The great danger, however, is in cutting 
back the net profit which is in reality new 
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capital for expansion. A period of 10 years 
of price ceilings and low profits could place 
our economy in a position of having no funds 
for capital expansion. No place to go except 
through Government aid. 

If added to that we have the seizure of cor- 
porations by order of the President because 
of a refusal to pay an increase in wages with- 
out a comparable increase in operating mar- 
gins or the price of unit production we will 
have the complete cycle of socialism in 
operation. 

The question of socialism is not in the dim 
future. It is right on our front doorstep. 
We must meet the issue. 

We can meet the issue by recognizing the 
basic divine law of economics that “every 
laborer is worthy of his hire.” 

Translated into modern economics, the 
record of the United States which is avail- 
able to all, proves that the laws of exchange 
put into operation when we trade goods and 
services are continually trying to strike a 
mathematical balance between the supply 
of goods produced and the income or de- 
mand which has been created by their pro- 
duction. 

If we will maintain a stable price level 
for raw materials, a wage level in ratio to 
the price of goods and a normal operating 
margin which will permit capital earnings 
large enough to expand our production to 
meet our economic growth, we have nothing 
to fear. 

Government can then remain what our 
forefathers intended it to be under our 
American system, an umpire, enforcing the 
law of equity. Parity prices for agriculture, 
a fair wage for labor and an equitable profit 
for our business units is the very essence 
of our Constitution and form of government. 
If we wish to maintain our American sys- 
tem, then equity of trade must exist at home 
and abroad. 

Finally, our relations with the world can 
never be peaceful without a stable and hon- 
est measuring stick of value. To under- 
pay in world markets means to exploit. Ex- 
ploitation means loss of economic freedom. 
Without economic freedom there can be no 
continuation of human freedom. 

In the words of Emerson, “Our whole his- 
tory appears to be a last effort of divine 
providence to help the human race.” 

Divine providence has given us the nat- 
ural resources, the kind of government and 
an economic record from which to ferret 
out the basic steps which must be taken to 
replace socialism and communistic doctrine 
and to return to economic practices in accord 
with the basic concept of our forefathers 
and divine law. 

Have we the will, the courage, and the un- 
selfishness to apply common sense and arith- 
metic to economics and remove the theory 
that has brought about a hodgepodge of 
confusion throughout the world? 

As leaders in industry you owe it to your- 
selves to become extremely busy in your own 
behalf. Under a representative form of 
government, the masses have the control 
through the ballot. Unwise leadership in- 
terested only in the vote of the masses can 
destroy our Nation. 

Industry must do more than criticize. 
Industry must apply its talents and ability 
to solve the problem which confronts us, 
Industry must realize that production is 
only part of our economy, and that distribu- 
tion of the goods produced depends upon 
the income generated each year. This in- 
come, which in turn is the demand, must be 
stabilized to balance with the supply. 

If American industry will apply 1 percent 
of the effort and money to a factual study 
of our economy that they annually spend 
to increase production, I have no fear as to 
the outcome. 

Finally, I wish to thank you for again 
inviting me to address your convention. It 
has been a pleasure to meet with you and 
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I hope that you will accept the challenge 
which I have presented to you. 

If you and others like you will really get 
down to brass tacks, our children can con- 
tinue to say. God bless America.” Then the 
United States, with the finest economy and 
the best form of government in the world, 
can furnish the leadership which will bring 
about peace and good will throughout the 
world. 

The record of the United States proves 
that our problem is monetary, namely, a 
price in terms of dollars for our production. 

We have everything else to maintain and 
to expand our economy in proportion to our 
needs and growth. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Jones]. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think that some confusion has 
arisen because of the recommendations 
that have been made by various farm 
groups. I know that up until last week 
I was under the impression that the 
farm bureau in my State was recom- 
mending a cut in the payment that would 
be made on commitments and obliga- 
tions that had been created through 
legislation last year. That was the im- 
pression, I know, of many of the people 
in my State, that the farm bureau was 
advocating a cut in the payments for 
work that had been performed. How- 
ever, in a conversation with the presi- 
dent of the Farm Bureau of Missouri 
I was informed that it was not their in- 
tention to cut the figure of $250,000,000, 
which appears on page 29. For that 
reason I think anyone here that is labor- 
ing under the impression that such a 
recommendation has been made should 
vote against the Javits amendment. I 
think we should go along with the rec- 
ommendation of the chairman of the 
subcommittee [Mr. WHITTEN] on the 
$225,000,000. 

I would also like to make reference to 
the amendment which will be offered 
by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
HERLONG], which is really an amend- 
ment which will save money and not do 
an injustice to anyone. This is what we 
call the second helping payment. When 
that amendment comes along, I think 
we can vote for that amendment. 

You will be offered two similar amend- 
ments. I do not know which will be 
offered first, either the amendment of 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. REES] 
or the amendment of the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. AssITT]. I think they 
are similar amendments, which would 
have the effect of reducing the maximum 
payments from $2,500 to $500. I think 
that is too small a figure and I think 
those two amendments should be de- 
feated. Frankly, we should go along 
with the bill as the committee gave it to 
us at first. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
in the summer of 1918 a high official of 
the Department of Agriculture was tour- 
ing the United States, surveying the sit- 
uation for food. He stopped at Des 
Moines, Iowa, and made this statement: 

If we have a crop failure within a radius 


of 100 miles from the city of Des Moines we 
will lose the war. 
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I believe in considering this section of 
the bill and the amendments and sub- 
stitutes and amendments to amend- 
ments thereto we should keep in mind 
that this paragraph deals not only with 
the farmer but with the man in the city. 
It deals with all America. It has to do 
with the welfare in the future of our 
country. 

I happen to have been a member of the 
Public Works Committee of this Con- 
gress for some years, We held extensive 
hearings on flood control. One day the 
Army engineers were before the com- 
mittee and I questioned them about the 
importance of keeping the raindrops on 
the land where they fall as against the 
building of dams. I was told that if all 
the farms of the United States were 
brought under the agricultural soil-con- 
servation plan to build up the land and 
keep the raindrops where they fall, it 
would take care of 50 percent of our flood 
problems. Actually, it would take care 
of more than that, because it would keep 
50 percent of the water that now finds 
its way into the streams and the rivers 
and causes the floods to remain on the 
land, which would practically solve the 
flood problem entirely. Therefore, the 
people who live in the cities and towns 
are equally interested in the question be- 
fore us. f 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BoLLING]. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, it is 
undeniable that this country faces a 
grave international emergency today. It 
is undeniable that this country is the 
strongest force on the side of freedom 
throughout the world today. It is equally 
undeniable that we would not be a strong 
force in the fight for freedom if our econ- 
omy were not strong and healthy. In my 
judgment, our economy could not and 
would not be strong and healthy unless 
the part of the economy represented by 
agriculture was as strong or stronger 
than it is today. 

We have in the many years past failed 
to preserve one of our fundamental and 
basic resources in any adequate fashion. 
We have permitted incredible numbers 
of acres of fine cropland to wash down 
the rivers. It seems to me if there has 
been one glaring failure on the part of 
Congress in the recent past it has been 
the failure to do enough in the field of 
soil conservation. I find myself very 
much amused by those Members of the 
House who insist they feel very strongly 
that these programs are important but 
that we can afford to cut them $50,000,- 
000. I personally favor the full amount 
recommended by the committee, and I 
hope that every amendment, including 
that offered in good faith, but in a des- 
peration brought on by the obvious mood 
of this Congress, by the chairman of the 
subcommittee will be defeated so that we 
may have a complete and full program 
in the future. It seems to me ridiculous 
to bow down to political expediency in 
the face of a threat to a resource that 
is fundamental to the welfare of the city 
dweller just as much as it is fundamental 
to the welfare of the man who works 
with his hands in the fields. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is my desire to speak in opposi- 
tion to the Herlong, Abbitt, and Rees 
amendments, and I would like to talk 
after one of those amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman re- 
serves his time. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PoaceE]. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Iowa who 
recently spoke and pointed out the great 
need for, and value of, up-stream soil- 
conservation ana flood-prevention work. 
I am in full accord with his sugges- 
tion that we should place more em- 
phasis on upstream soil- conservation 
and flood-prevention work, but you do 
not get more upstream flood- prevention 
work by reducing the amount of money 
available with which to do it. You will 
have to maintain a substantial fund in 
this bill, if you are going to carry out 
that work because it is expensive and 
costly work even though it can give us 
a large measure of flood prevention much 
cheaper than the program of flood con- 
trol under which we are presently oper- 
ating. 

I want to take the remaining moments 
of my time to call attention to a fallacy 
which has been repeatedly expressed 
here this afternoon, Too many have 
assumed that the present program of 
ACP payments is nothing more than a 
handout either to achieve some social re- 
form, or to provide some sort of eco- 
nomic asistance to the underprivileged. 
Actually, this program is a program to 
save the soil for this and future genera- 
tions. It is not dependent upon the fi- 
nancial status of the individual with 
whom the Government is cooperating. 
It should look for its justification upon 
the benefits that come to the soil, and 
not on the benefits to the individual 
farmer. It is a program which provides 
the city dweller with the assurance of a 
continued production of food and fiber. 

It is entirely possible that if we do not 
give every possible encouragement to the 
conservation of our soil and water re- 
sources that the time may come, and 
come soon, when there will not be the 
abundance of food which America has al- 
ways known. If that time comes it will 
surely be the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion of our great cities who will be the 
first to suffer. I must, therefore, take 
issue with and warn my city friends who 
look upon this program as merely a gift 
to farmers, that it is actually a program 
of abundant food. 

I would further call attention to the 
fact that under this program, as operated 
in my home State at least, a farmer can- 
not receive these benefits unless the in- 
dividual farmer himself contributes sub- 
stantially to the cost of the practice or 
work involved. In most cases the farm- 
er’s contribution must be several times 
as much as the Government pays, as its 
share of the program. Certainly there 
is no such thing in the State of Texas 
as going in and getting a handout from 
the PMA office without the farmer him- 
self contributing substantially to the 
cost of the practices. The Government 
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gets not only the benefits of the expend- 
itures made by the Government itself, 
but the people of America get the bene- 
fit of soil-conservation practices which 
have cost several times the amount of 
the Government contribution. If we 
want to continue to have the farmers 
carry a substantial part of the cost of 
soil conservation and flood prevention, 
we will be well advised to make sure that 
the Government does not abandon its 
part of the cooperative undertaking. 
You might be able to reduce the total 
of this year’s appropriation bill, but after 
a large part of our fertile soil has been 
lost, and after still more of our sources 
of municipal water have been destroyed, 
you are very certain to be forced into a 
much more expensive program of soil 
and water restoration, the cost of which 
will, I suspect, fall entirely on the 
taxpayers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
McVey]. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to speak in favor of the Andersen amend- 
ment which provides for a reduction of 
$50,000,000 in the amount set up in this 
bill for soil conservation. In my opin- 
ion, it does not go far enough, but I think 
it is probably the best we can do here 
this afternoon. I want to mention some 
of the misconceptions which I think have 
arisen here in the House as a result of 
the arguments that have been advanced 
in favor of this agricultural bill. 

The statement has been made a num- 
ber of times that the agricultural appro- 
priation has been cut 32 percent below 
1940 while other departments have had 
increases amounting in some cases to 
several hundred percent. Let us look 
at those figures because I think they tell 
only a part of the truth. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture expended in 1940, 
$1,409,315,301. That is more than all of 
the other regular departments of Gov- 
ernment were spending put together. 

It has been said that the State De- 
partment has had an increase of 1,380 
percent. In 1940, the State Department 
had an appropriation of $20,254,403. In 
1950, the expenses of that department 
were $361,000,000, which was approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000 below the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in that particular 


year. 

If you should take the Department of 
Justice, which was spending $50,813,162 
in 1940, and apply the percentage of 
increase the gentleman from Mississippi 
has indicated, the expenses of that De- 
partment in the year 1950 amounted to 
$131,000,000, which is still more than 
$1,000,000,000 below the expenditures of 
the Department of Agriculture in the 
same year. 

So I do not think the argument that 
a cut of 32 percent has already taken 
place should be used against further 
cuts in this appropriation. 

I have introduced the above figures 
because I fear that some of the resist- 
ance against reducing this appropriation 
bill may have arisen by reason of the 
statements made to the effect that ap- 
propriations for the Department of Ag- 
riculture have been reduced 32 percent 
since 1940, while the appropriations for 
other departments have steadily risen, 
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I am in favor of the Andersen amend- 
ment which provides for a reduction of 
$50,000,000 in the amount set up in the 
bill for soil conservation. The American 
Farm Bureau Federation has recom- 
mended a reduction of $150,000,000 in 
this particular item. 

There is no organization more com- 
petent to speak on the need of funds for 
soil conservation than the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, They are con- 
stantly in touch with farmers, and they 
should know better than anyone in this 
body what the farmers need and what 
they have to say about appropriations 
for the Department of Agricuiture. 

On the floor of the House yesterday, 
the statement was made that the farm- 
ers are shortsighted and do not know 
what effect such large reductions in the 
soil-conservation program would mean 
to them. On the contrary, I should like 
to say that many of the farmers of this 
country are looking further into the fu- 
ture than some of the Members of this 
body. They have seen their purchasing 
power gradually eaten away through a 
depreciation in the purchasing power of 
the dollar. They have begun to realize 
that the deficit spending in which the 
Government has engaged year after 
year is largely responsible for the infla- 
tionary spiral in which our country is 
engulfed at the present time. Rather 
than say that they are shortsighted, I 
am more disposed to feel that they are 
greatly alarmed regarding the course of 
our Government in regard to its spend- 
ing program, and they are willing to 
make certain sacrifices in order to help 
maintain the stability of our economy. 

There is no more patriotic group in 
this country than the American farmer. 
He has much at stake, and he is tre- 
mendously interested in the future wel- 
fare of our Nation. If he is willing to 
see large reductions in the money that 
has been appropriated in recent years 
for soil conservation, then it seems to 
me that Members of Congress are fol- 
lowing a shortsighted policy in not sub- 
scribing to their attempts to bring the 
spending of this Government into a 
budgetary balance, which, in my opin- 
ion, is necessary for our salvation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Evins] is recognized. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
my time to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, chairman of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TABER] is recog- 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I will 
have an amendment later on, after this 
has been disposed of, and I would like 
to reserve my time until then. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that I be allowed 
to yield the time allotted me to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes of my time to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, if I 
know anything I know the land. I have 
lived on it all my life. I have lived ona 
farm all of my life. I live in what was 
at one time probably as fertile a part of 
the United States as exists. That is the 
black-land belt of north Texas. 

For hundreds of years grasses grew on 
those prairies. They fell back and built 
it up into rich vegetable-fed soil. It is 
alluvial. It is underlaid with white rock. 
In the early days the white rock came 
to the top of the ground in only a few 
places, and in other places it is 40 feet 
deep. The soil is the same color all the 
way down. It is a level country, slightly 
rolling. We thought for many years that 
it could not be worn or starved or de- 
stroyed, but now you drive along, and 
you see that fertile land gutted with 
ditches. In many places it has been 
plowed and plowed and wasted into the 
creeks and the rivers, until that white 
rock is on top now with little or no soil 
in many fields that once were fertile. 

To me, these amendments to reduce 
the Government’s effort to save our soil 
are amazing. I thought we had argued 
this question of soil conservation long 
enough. I thought a vast majority of 
the people who constitute this House and 
a great majority of the people of the 
United States had come to the conclu- 
sion, as I have, that the major domestic 
problem we have in America today is 
what we are going to do with this soil. 
Are we going to preserve it? Are we go- 
ing to transmit it to the generations 
that are to come? 

Within a few years there will be 250,- 
000,000 eaters and wearers in the United 
States of America. If we are the same 
kind of vandals in destroying the fer- 
tility of our soil for even the next 25 
years that we have been during the last 
50, we will not be looking for places in 
other lands to sell a farm surplus. We 
will be looking for some fertile valley 
which is now in weeds, in willows, and 
elms, and under water, to retrieve, to 
make the things that even the people of 
the United States must have for a decent 
living. 

And I want to say to you gentlemen 
from the cities, I know you feel like you 
have been a little roughly treated about 
housing and other things, but one mis- 
take does not justify another. 

If our soil is not fertile enough, if the 
30,000,000 people who live upon the 
farms of the country today do not have 
dirt on which they can raise a crop and 
a price to sell it at to give them a buying 
power, your people will be walking the 
streets, because your factories will be 
closed. 

When you deny to the thirty-odd-mil- 
lion people in the United States of Amer- 
ica the right to farm fertile dirt and 
make an income, you deny prosperity to 
all sections of the people of the United 
States of America. 
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I think every one of these amendments 
should be voted down. 

What do we mean? 

If it were not for this dirt there would 
be no Washington City, there would be 
no New York or Boston or Chicago, there 
would be no great factories with smoke 
rising from their chimneys, factories em- 
ploying at good wages millions of Amer- 
ic n citizens; we would not have a na- 
tional income of more than $276,000,- 
066,000 a year. 

Consider the time when the farmer 
was selling the product of his labor at 
a price far below the cost of production. 
There were 14,000,000 unemployed peo- 
ple in the United States. And if the 
breadwinner of the family had a wife 
and only one child, that means 42,000,- 
000 people in the United States had no 
buying power at all because they had 
nothing with which to buy. Add to that 
the thirty-odd-million people on the 
farms who were selling the product of 
their labor at a price so far below the 
cost of production that their buying 
power had vanished, and we had 75,- 
090,000 people in the United States who 
had no buying power, or whose buying 
power had been reduced to the very van- 
ishing point. Is it any wonder, then, 
that factories closed, that banks broke, 
and turned other people out without em- 
ployment, without buying power? 

I ask those who want to cut down this 
program if they have forgotten those 
dark days of 1932 when the total net in- 
come of all farms in the United States 
was only $1,800,000,000? 

Do you need to be reminded that under 
our farm program, fashioned through 
the last 20 years, our farmers’ net income 
has reached $17,000,000,000? And the 
gross farm income jumped from $6,400,- 
000,000 in the dark depression days to 
$37,400,000,000 last year? 

While the farmers’ prosperity grew, 
look what happened to the rest of the 
economy: 

Total production of all goods and 
services: $55,760,000,000 in 1933; $327,- 
800,000,000 in 1951. 

National income: $39,600,000,000 in 
1933; $276,000,000,000 in 1951. 

All bank deposits: $51,000,000,000 in 
1935; $171,900,000,000 in 1951. 

Corporate profits—after taxes: Minus 
$3,400,000,000 in 1932, but $18,000,090,000 
in black ink in 1951. 

Wages and salaries: $28,800,000,000 in 
1933; $169,400,000,000 in 1951. 

This thing of preventing soil erosion— 
soil waste—is worth while. Soil waste 
and soil erosion is the reason why gov- 
ernments throughout the length and 
breadth of the earth are not stable be- 
cause their people do not have enough to 
eat, enough to wear, and their factories 
amount to practically nothing. 

Let me repeat, if we waste this dirt, if 
we let it go into the creeks, into the 
rivers, and to the sea, if we let it wash 
away and blow away, the economy of 
this country will be wrecked, and it will 
not recover from that wreck, because the 
fundamental, the basic wealth of this 
country is in the soil, and when it is 
wasted then our prosperity and our na- 
tional wealth and national income—our 
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whole economy—goes down and it will 
not rise again. Should we not, there- 
fore, encourage the people who own the 
land to terrace it—to keep it from wash- 
ing away; encourage them to put back 
into the soil that vegetable matter that 
had been fed to it for thousands of years 
while it was being built up? 

Some people say that the farmers do 
not want this. That is not so 100 per- 
cent in my section of the country. If a 
farmer does not want to use this there 
is nothing to force him to. Let him be 
responsible if his soil does not have fer- 
tility reestablished where it has been 
allowed to blow and wash away. Let 
him take that responsibility. 

My brothers and I own some acres of 
pasture land and farm land that are be- 
coming richer every year. We do not 
overgraze because that brings weeds in- 
stead of grass. Every acre that we have 
is well terraced at our own expense. 
Some of our neighbors cannot do that. 
We set aside at least one-third of our 
cropland each year to put vegetable mat- 
ter back into it. We feel that we are 
only tenants for a short time on that 
dirt, that we owe it to this generation 
and those who come after us to leave 
that soil as fertile as we found it, not to 
deny the people of the next generation 
or generations for a hundred years in the 
future the right to have soil that will 
feed and clothe the millions of people 
that will inhabit this country in those 
years to come. 

You better think of that. We are all 
in this thing together, including the de- 
fense of our country from every angle, 
One of the greatest defense measures 
that we can have is to have a sufficient 
supply of raw material at hand so that 
we will not be dependent if submarines 
sweep the ships from the seas and we 
have to draw from within ourselves as 
far as the seas are concerned. 

Let us not make this terrible mistake 
of cutting down this appropriation to 
save our soil. Let us do the things that 
will preserve our greatest wealth, which 
is the good earth upon which we live. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. O'ToorE] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment may be reread. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reread the O’Toole amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] to 
the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. WHITTEN) there 
were—ayes 74, noes 139. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
th2 substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN]. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be reread. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reread the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chair betng in doubt, the Committee di- 
vided, and there were—ayes 132, noes 
131. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. WHITTEN 
and Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN, 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
126, noes 131. 

So the substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question recurs 
on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
be modified by striking therefrom that 
part of it which refers to page 29, line 7, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment, as modified, be again read. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I object to any separation of the 
amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand a separate vote on the two parts 
of my amendment, and ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be read. 

Mr.H.CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I will not object. I am sure the 
amendment will be rejected by the Com- 
mittee in any event. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
may be modified by striking therefrom 
that part of it which relates to page 29, 
line 7, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment, as modified, be again 
read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman that he 
withdraw a certain part of his amend- 
ment? 

There was no objection. 

The The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment, as modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Javrrs: On page 
81, line 5, strike out 250,000, 000 and 
insert 142,410,000.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Javits) there 
were—ayes 35, noes 220. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KERR (at the request of Mr. 
WHITTEN) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in the Recorp imme- 
diately preceding the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Gars]. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment, which 
is at the desk. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Avcust H. 
ANDRESEN: Beginning on page 31, line 23, 
strike out the following language: “That not 
to exceed 5 percent of the allocation for the 
agricultural conservation program for any 
county may, on the recommendation of such 
county committee and approval of the State 
committee, be withheld and allotted to the 
Soil Conservation Service“, and insert the 
following: “That not to exceed 10 percent 


of the allocation for the agricultural con- 


servation program for any county shall, on 
the recommendation of such county com- 
mittee and approval of the State committee, 
be withheld and allotted to the Soil Conser- 
vation Service.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the 
amendment. The language in the bill is 
permissive only. It provides that under 
certain conditions not to exceed 5 per- 
cent of the money allocated to such 
county may be used for certain purposes. 
The language of the gentleman's amend- 
ment, as I understood it, provides that 
the 5 percent is changed to 10 percent, 
and it further provides instead of the 
word “may” the word “shall” is substi- 
tuted, which is a directive, and which is 
legislation on an appropriation bill, and 
as such would be subject to a point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Minnesota care to be heard? 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN, I do, 
if you please, Mr. Chairman. 

My amendment is no more legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill than the 
provision which already exists in the 
bill. I have changed the word “may” 
to “shall,” but the intent of the amend- 
ment provides that the county commit- 
tee, the PMA committee shall make de- 
termination whether 10 percent of the 
$250,000,000 shall be allocated to the 
Soil Conservation Service, which is the 
most important part of protecting the 
soil for the future. It is difficult for me 
to differentiate between the proposal 
msde by the distinguished gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], chair- 
man of the committee. All I have done 
is to change the figures from 5 to 10, 
and I leave it to the local PMA com- 
mittee to make disbursement and to 
make determination. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. 

The Chair has examined both the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota and the language of the 
bill to which it refers. The Chair finds 
that the language of the bill itself is leg- 
islation. Under those circumstances and 
under the rules of the House, if that lan- 
guage is permitted to remain in the bill, 
then it may be perfected by germane 
amendments. 

Mr. WHITTEN. It is my understand- 
ing that the language in the bill is per- 
manent legislation and as such is not in 
the bill for the first time and would not 
be subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Can the gentleman 
prove to the Chair that this is author- 
ized by law? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I do not know what 
proof it would take. It is my under- 
standing that it was made permanent 
legislation in the bill of last year, I may 
be in error as to that, 
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The CHAIRMAN. It is up to the gen- 
tleman to prove it. If he cannot, then 
the point of order must be overruled. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I was relying on my 
recollection as to the action of the Con- 
gress last year on this provision, I was 
the author of it originally, and that is 
what I had in mind, although I may be 
in error, but I was trusting to my recol- 
lection that we did make it permanent 
legislation in the bill last year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The mere fact that 
it was in the bill last year does not neces- 
sarily make it permanent legislation. 
Unless the gentleman from Mississippi is 
able to furnish proof that this language 
in the bill is authorized by law, the Chair 
must rule that the amendment is ger- 
mane and in order. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I do not have it at 
hand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules 
the point of order and recognizes the 
gentleman from Minnesota in support of 
his amendment. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, the Committee has just ap- 
proved the Appropriations Committee 
recommendation providing $250,000,000 
for payments to farmers who cooperate 
under the soil-conservation program of 
the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration. The Committee has also ap- 
proved an appropriation of $60,210,000 
for the Soil Conservation Service. While 
the latter item is an increase over last 
year’s appropriation, to take care of new 
soil-conservation districts, it is not ade- 
quate to provide the necessary technical 
experts to meet the demand for the 
rapidly increasing interest in this per- 
manent conservation program. The ap- 
propriation for the Soil Conservation 
Service should be at least $100,000,000. 

To provide additional funds for the 
Soil Conservation Service, I have offered 
the amendment under consideration, 
which provides that 10 percent of the 
allocation appropriated for the agricul- 
tural conservation PMA program for any 
county shall, on the recommendation 
of the PMA county committee, be with- 
held and allotted to the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service in such county. The ap- 
proval of my amendment will provide the 
Soil Conservation Service with approxi- 
mately $85,000,000 in the next fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 

Let me say, here and now, that the 
Soil Conservation Service provides the 
ideal program in permanent soil con- 
servation. The Government provides 
the engineering and technical assistance 
and the farmers in the SCS do the work 
without any compensation from the 
Federal Government. Every American 
citizen benefits from this program. The 
SCS program not only conserves the soil, 
but also plays an important part in flood 
prevention. The program should be en- 
couraged and expanded to take every 
foot of land in the United States. 

In my brief time I wish to inform the 
committee that as of June 31, 1951, there 
were 2,373 soil conservation districts in 
the Nation which covered 84 percent of 
the total farms in this country. There 
is no more enthusiastic program for 
American agriculture and the public at 
large. It is a cooperative program of 
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vital concern to all producers and par- 
ticularly American consumers who must 
rely on abundant production of food 
from the farms of this country. I 
strongly urge the adoption of my amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Hav- 
ing permission to extend my remarks, 
which I am doing after my amendment 
was rejected, I regret to observe that 
not one single Member of the majority 
party voted for my amendment on the 
standing vote. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi has 4 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to use 114 minutes of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi is recognized for 144 
minutes. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have tried to tell the House the efforts 
we have made in trying to correlate the 
activities of SCS and other departmental 
activities of the Department of Agricul- 
ture to get a good job done. It has been 
along fight. This committee is respon- 
sible for trying to put these two agencies 
in the same building where it was pos- 
sible. I was the author of the provi- 
sion which states that 5 percent of the 
funds under PMA may be used for the 
technical services of the ACP program. 
We were responsible for getting the De- 
partment to issue the order saying that 
the SCS should do the technical service 
for the other agency. I personally have 
worked 3 or 4 years toward getting these 
agencies to work together. This bill 
carries this 5-percent provision, and I 
have been given assurances that it will 
be used. 

In addition to that, in this bill, and I 
have gotten both agencies to agree to it, 
we provide that the amount of money 
shall be increased by two and one-half 
million under the ACP appropriation for 
the technical services. So, with all the 
background of trying to get these two 
agencies together when they were pulling 
strictly in opposite directions, I do not 
believe we should put this mandatory 
provision in here at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Aucust H. 
ANDRESEN], 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Aucust H. ANDRE- 
SEN) there were—ayes 88, noes 116. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Annrrr: Page 31, 
line 13, after “than”, strike out 82,500 and 
insert “$500.” 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, at the 
outset, I want to say that this amend- 
ment does not in any way reduce the 
amount of the appropriation for the 
ACP funds. That was disposed of a 
short while ago. The purpose of the 
amendment is, however, to reduce the 
amount that any one participant might 
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receive under the program. In 1947 the 
limitation was $10,000. In 1948 it was 
cut to $500, and in 1949, $750. In 1947, 
my information is that 80 percent of 
the participants got 40 percent of the 
money and 20 percent of the partici- 
pants received 60 percent of the money. 
It seems to me we are all agreed the 
purpose of this program is to preserve 
the fertility of our soil and to conserve 
our natural resources. They are incen- 
tive payments—payments so that our 
people will hand this land on down to 
future generations. The amendment 
does not cut anybody out. It only limits 
one participant to $500. That seems to 
me to be a fair and just limitation. 

In my opinion, the ones we want to 
help are the family farm owners and 
those who are not able to carry on un- 
less they have some help from our Gov- 
ernment. We do not want to unneces- 
sarily pay out money to the people who 
are going to do this anyhow. It is an 
educational program, as I understa:d it, 
to help people who need the help. The 
large landowners who draw from $500 
to $2,500 do not need that exera money 
to carry out the proper conservation 
practices, $2,500 being the maximum 
that anyone participant may receive 
now. 

There were 2,812,718 participants or 
payees in 1950. Of this number 47,665 
received more than $500. Out of the 
total appropriation these approximately 
47,500 participants, who amount to 1.7 
percent of the total participants, re- 
ceived $45,500,000, which is 18 percent 
of the money used in this program. 
That is to say, 1.7 percent of those par- 
ticipating in this program have received 
18 percent of the money provided. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to use 1 minute of my time 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, under this program 
there is a formula which grants money 
to States. If this amendment is adopted 
it will not change by one iota the amount 
that goes to any particular State. This 
is not a payment to a farmer. They 
select the practice and to the extent that 
they work on land the Government pays 
a share of the cost. And what you are 
doing here in some of your Western 
States and some of your Southern States 
where they have different problems, 
where it is a matter of large drainage 
ditches or a matter of large irrigation 
ditches, if you limit this, is to say to a 
State that has a big project that they 
cannot meet their needs at all. So I 
think you are defeating the very pur- 
pose you are espousing if you put a limit 
on the amount that can be spent on any 
one piece of land. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas (Mr, 
Rees]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
my amendment is similar to the one un- 
der consideration. It limits the pay- 
ments from the Government to those 
who participate under the PMA program 
to not more than $500. It means the 
Government will continue to make pay- 
ments to those farmers who comply with 
the terms of the program but no one 
will get more than $500 from the Gov- 
ernment, 
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Before going further, I want to agree 
with the distinguished gentleman with 
respect to a good, sound, workable con- 
servation prcgram. To conserve the soil 
ought to have first priority. Im some 
way, however, this PMA program seems 
to have become confused with the regu- 
lar soil-conservation program that is also 
doing a splendid job in the saving of our 
soil, and is becoming more popular every 
year. There is a good-sized appropria- 
tion for that program in this bill, and 
it should be approved. I should call 
attention to the fact that 84 percent of 
all farm units in the United States are 
under this program. = 

Now, let me get back to this PMA pro- 
gram and try, if possible, to keep the 
record straight. Irrespective of how en- 
tiusiastic you may be about this pro- 
gram, this amendment will not injure 
the program but should result in a sav- 
ing of approximately $40,000,000. 

This appropriation is for $250,000,000. 
This money, after administration ex- 
penditures, does not go to all farm units. 
Less than half, or about 46 percent, of 
the farm operators benefit from it. I 
think the membership of the House 
should know that of the 46 percent, 
which means 2,577,135 farmers share in 
these funds, 55 percent of these farmers 
get less than $60 each. In other words, 
more than half of the farmers who com- 
ply get from $1 to $60 each, and no more. 
Listen to this: 77 percent of all of those 
in the program get less than $100 each. 
Listen to this, too: According to tables 
submitted by the Department of Agri- 
culture, the average payment to each of 
those who participated in the program 
was $89.43. 

In the year 1950 the appropriation was 
$251,000,000, which is similar to this one. 
In that year, and it compares favorably 
with this one, it took $90,990,000, or 37 
percent of the money, to pay off 77 per- 
cent of the farmers, who got average 
payments of $42.50 each. It is clear that 
a limit of $500 would not injure this 
program, but should save, if properly and 
carefully administered, as much as 
$40,000,000. 

A great deal has been said about the 
use of these funds for contouring, terrac- 
ing, etc. According to information sub- 
mitted by the Department in 1950, 14.64 
percent of funds were spent for contour- 
ing, terracing, ditching, and building 
small dams, and 7 percent for drainage 
and irrigation. 

I am in favor of building up the soil. 
We should do everything possible to keep 
it from being washed away. I think 
also, as others have suggested, every 
effort should be made to hold the rain 
where it falls. The runoff should be held 
at a minimum. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is ex- 
tremely liberal. I don’t see how anyone 
can object toit. It will save several mil- 
lion dollars without taking money away 
from anyone. It will only mean the few 
large landowners will receive a little less 
from the Federal Treasury. 

I should state none of these particular 
funds go for the direct purpose of tak- 
ing care of the flood-stricken areas of 
this country. Such funds are a separate 
appropriation, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, as to the Abbitt and Rees amend- 
ments, if you do not believe in the soil 
conservation program, if you want to 
establish a handout to the farmer and 
give every farmer in the country as 
much as you can, say $5 apiece, and 
try to increase it to $6, vote for those 


amendments. But if you are interested 


in preserving the soil of the land, if you 
are interested in establishing good prac- 
tices so that a practice can be established 
to preserve the soil, not for the owner of 
the land, but for the generation of the 
future, vote down this restriction. It is 
contrary to good soil conservation pur- 
poses. 

Much has been said of the fact that 
80 percent of the farmers get only about 
$70. If 80 percent of the farmers are 
participating in the program, they seem 
to be taking care of their need in that 
particular field all right. If less than 
20 percent require a payment of several 
hundred dollars, that means that the 
individual practices that require large- 
scale action of that nature are relatively 
few, and as a result we are meeting the 
need all the way around. This effort to 
restrict the size of the payments is noth- 
ing more than an effort to cut down the 
soil conservation work. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MARSHALL. May I call to the 
attention of the gentleman that in put- 
ting into effect permanent flood control 
practices, those practices that will con- 
trol floods, the cutting of this amount 
from $2,500 to $500 could materially 
affect that type of construction. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. The gen- 
tleman is exactly right. This is not an 
argument between big and small farm- 
ers, it is an argument between good and 
better conservation practices. If you 
want to eliminate the best type of con- 
servation practices, vote to restrict the 
payment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. ABBITT]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. ABBITT) there 
were—ayes 70, noes 103. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TABER: On page 
80, line 1, strike out “$30,000,000” and insert 
“$25,000,000.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, the ap- 
propriation bill last year provided 
$25,000,000 for administrative expenses 
out of the $250,000,000 that is carried for 
the so-called soil conservation practices, 
The bill this year provides $30,000,000, 
an increase of $5,000,000 in administra- 
tive expenses, without any legitimate 
reason whatever. I do not know how 
sincere these people are. Maybe they 
would like to raise the 16 percent, which 
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is now devoted to soil conservation, a 
little bit. I am giving them an oppor- 
tunity to raise it by $5,000,000, which 
would be 244 percent more and make it 
1814 percent for soil conservation. I 
hope the amendment will be adopted, 
and that we will reduce this waste in 
building up boondoggling, and adminis- 
trative expenses which are absolutely 
unnecessary. I hope the amendment 
will be adopted and that there will be 
more money available, and I express 
the hope that maybe for a change, it 
might be used for soil conservation in- 
stead of for gratuities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, one 
of the problems we have had, and it has 
been repeatedly called to the attention 
of the Congress, is to see that the ma- 
jority of these funds go to the land that 
needs it the most. I have tried repeated- 
ly, and this year we have a start in one 
county in each, where PMA people go to 
the farmers who need conservation work 
the most, in an effort to get the practices 
adopted that are most vitally needed. 
This is the means of getting the prac- 
tices on land that needs it the most. 

In addition to that, the increase has 
been provided to make the salaries that 
are paid to the PMA county personnel 
more nearly comparable with other Fed- 
eral employees. They are substantially 
below the other Federal employees now. 
This will give them about a 10-percent 
increase in pay, which is about one-third 
of the increases which have been given 
to the other Federal employees. I think 
the figure should be retained and the 
amendment defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. TABER]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Taser) there 
were—ayes 94, noes 102. 

Mr. TABER, Mr Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. WHITTEN 
and Mr. TABER. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported there were—ayes 115, 
noes 106. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HERLONG: Page 
80, after the colon in line 17, insert the fol- 
lowing new proviso: “Provided further, That 
no part of the funds appropriated by this 
paragraph shall be used to increase any pay- 
ment to any producer because another pro- 
ducer after indicating his intent to com- 
ply with the requirements established as con- 
ditions for payment of such funds fails to 
do so.” 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order against 
the amendment that it is legislation on 
an appropriation bill. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to be heard on the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman briefly. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, I in- 
sist this is not legislation on an appropri- 
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ation bill, but strictly a limitation and 
comes within the Holman rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair fails to 
see the application of the Holman rule 
to this particular amendment; but after 
studying both the amendment and the 
provision of the bill to which it relates, 
the Chair finds that this is strictly a 
limitation on the funds provided in this 
bill and, therefore, overrules the point of 
order. 

The gentleman from Florida is rec- 
ognized in support of his amendment. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, 
nearly every Member present is for econ- 
omy, at the same time they do not want 
to do anything to the soil-conservation 
program. The procedure in the past in 
a number of States has been, and it is 
proposed administratively for next year 
as follows: At the beginning of each 
operating season, the farmer makes a 
declaration of intention as to what soil- 
conservation practices he will follow. A 
preliminary allocation of funds is made 
to the cooperating farmers in each 
county, based upon what they propose 
to do. Then when a check is made to see 
whether the farmer has complied and 
it is learned that some have not, they 
make a reallocation of the funds left 
over, give a second helping, as it were, 
to those who complied. 

I have so often heard farmers say: “I 
am ashamed to take this money, and the 
only reason I am taking it is because if 
I do not take it some other so-and-so is 
going to take it.“ Iam sure you have all 
heard that statement made yourselves. 
If he does not want it, then let it go 
back to the Treasury. That is all the 
amendment does. It merely eliminates 
the second helping. I think it is a very 
sound amendment and ask its adoption. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] is rec- 
ognized. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

If this is a payment to farmers, we 
ought to liminate the whole payment 
program. If it is a contribution toward 
the cost of soil-conservation practices it 
should be used for that purpose. If 
there is a farmer, as there are some, who 
is able to do his own work and does not 
need any pay for it; if there is a farmer 
whose land is already in good shape, is 
it not good practice to see that the 
money is used on land that needs it? 

This amendment would prevent 
money from being used where it is need- 
ed. Certainly if you are going to have a 
program you should use the money 
where it is needed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida. : 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. HERLONG) 
there were—ayes 76, noes 94. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FULTON: Page 
$1, line 13, after the figure $2,500 insert “and 
none of the funds shall be paid to any per- 
son having a net income in excess of $10,000 
in the previous calendar year.” 
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Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the 
amendment as being legislation on an 
appropriation bill. It would require a 
determination that one’s income was or 
was not beyond $10,000. It is my rec- 
ollection that a man’s income and the 
amount of his income is not subject to 
finding out on the part of the Govern- 
ment and I do not believe we could de- 
termine it if it were in the legislation. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment is simply a limitation as to 
the persons receiving it. Any person 
whose total income in the previous cal- 
endar year is more than $10,000 will 
not receive this money. It is a limitation 
on the payment of money. There is no 
additional duty placed. After consult- 
ing with the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Taser] I believe he agrees with me 
that this is not a further duty and is 
within the legislation. 

The point of order should not be up- 
held because it is simply a limitation 
on the payment of money. There are 
limitations on the payment of money in 
other bills and this is simply limiting 
the payment of money. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, may I be heard on the point 
of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, this goes beyond a limita- 
tion and brings in an entirely new prin- 
ciple that is not included in the basic 
act. It is clearly legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill, and, I might add, it is 
class legislation of the worst kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. 

The Chair has studied the amendment 
and that part of the bill to which it re- 
fers and finds that it is a limitation upon 
the expenditure of money in this bill to 
any person having an income in excess of 
a given figure. It is definitely a limita- 
tion and under the circumstances the 
Chair is constrained to overrule the 
point of order. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. FULTON) there 
were—ayes 23, noes 127. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Agricultural production programs 

To enable the Secretary to formulate and 
carry out acreage-allotment and marketing- 
quota programs pursuant to provisions of 
title III of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended (7 U. S. C. 1301-1393), 
and to provide assistance in obtaining equip- 
ment, materials, and facilities necessary to 
attain needed production of agricultural 
commodities, $10,000,000, of which not more 
than $3,000,000 shall be transferred to the 
appropriation account “Administrative ex- 
penses, section 392, Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938.” 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KEATING: On 
page 33, line 11, strike out “$10,000,000” and 
insert “$7,000,000.” 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, at 
the qutset I think I would be less than 
frank were I not to say that I oppose 
this entire program. I voted against it, 
and from my own personal point of view 
I would prefer to see this entire section 
eliminated which appropriates funds for 
a project which I consider unsound, or 
at least an unjustified extravagance. 
But, I am offering this amendment on 
practical grounds because I realize that 
to eliminate the section would be im- 
possible. I think, however, that in all 
frankness I owe that statement to the 
House. 

This is the section referred to in the 
debate on the previous section by sev- 
eral Members, which contains the pay- 
ments to devise programs to benefit the 
peanut and tobacco and cotton and corn 
and wheat farmers. Of the $10,000,000 
contemplated in this bill, which is the 
same amount as last year, nearly $6,000,- 
000 of it is to be paid to devise programs 
to reduce the output of the tobacco and 
peanut farmers because they are grow- 
ing a surplus and the Government does 
not want them to grow so much. The 
other $4,000,000 is to be paid to devise 
programs for the cotton and the corn 
and the wheat farmers to induce them 
to grow more; $6,000,000 is to induce 
the growing of less commodities and $4,- 
000,000 to induce the growing of more. 

On page 1287 of the hearings it indi- 
cates that the Department of Agricul- 
ture came in and asked for $15,000,000, 
as against $10,000,000 allowed, but, for- 
tunately, they were cut down. Now, the 
cut came among the cotton and the 
wheat and the corn fellows who were 
supposed to grow more, and it did not 
come among the tobacco and the pea- 
nut fellows who were then growing too 
much. The House will notice that 
the acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas, which is a dignified manner of 
saying, Lou grow less, or do not plant 
so much, and the Government will make 
up the difference to you,” show that 
that item was cut only $700,000, whereas 
the production goals and assistance to 
farmers, which is the polite way of say- 
ing, “We will pay you some money to 
grow more,” they were cut $5,000,000. 
Now, if they were going to cut this $15,- 
000,000 to $10,000,000, it looks to me as 
if the fellows in the cotton and the wheat 
and the corn areas did not get quite a 
fair shake out of the reduction. They 
were cut $5,000,000, and the other fel- 
lows, the peanut and tobacco growers, 
were only cut $700,000. This is certainly 
the type of item where we can well afford 
to make a substantial reduction in these 
times. This is not a large cut; it is a 
modest cut; it still leaves, to my way of 
thinking, plenty to pass out under this 
heading of agricultural production pro- 
grams. : 

Two great farm organizations, the Na- 
tional Grange and the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, which have a natural 
and understandable interest in the wel- 
fare of the farmers, are deserving of the 
highest praise for the statesmanlike at- 
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titude they have taken in communicat- 
ing with the Members of this House and 
Saying, We farmers, along with every 
other segment of the economy of this 
country, must take our share of reduc- 
tions in Government appropriations this 
year.” They have urged us to reduce 
the figures in this bill at every point 
where it can safely be done. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this 
amendment should be adopted. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I know my friend really 
wants to save money. The record here 
proves that. But when he says that the 
agricultural production programs are the 
same as agricultural production pay- 
ments, he is completely wrong. This is 
the administrative expense of measuring 
the cotton land to see that it is not over- 
planted, and they tax the farmers rather 
highly on any overplanting. It has been 
proven that it is a money-making prop- 
osition to see that they do not overplant 
in that the taxes collected from over- 
planting are more than the cost. Not a 
nickel of this goes to the farmers. It 
goes to the PMA, the administrative peo- 
ple who do the actual measuring of the 
land. It is the payment for work done 
in an effort to carry out and enforce a 
Government program. 

The other part of the program, for the 
promotion of additional acreage in corn 
and those things that are so essential, if 
we are to keep our own people up and 
live up to the foreign commitments that 
we have, goes to pay the employees in 
the local county units. You have the 
work load of the allocation of machinery, 
fertilizer, and so forth. There is not 
one bit of money here that is paid to 
any farmer or in connection with farm- 
ing. It is for payment of per diems and 
expenses to carry out laws passed by the 
Congress. In spite of the good inten- 
tions of our friend, he has picked a place 
ae is not, apparently, what he thinks 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Just a few 
moments ago the House, unfortunately, 
in my opinion, cut the administrative 
limitation for PMA from $30,000,000 to 
$25,000,000. I had formerly, I may say 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
EEA TIN], intended to support his 
amendment in this instance, but in view 
of that other cut I believe this one, 
coupled with what has occurred, would 
be too much of a strain upon the gener- 
al workload in the committee system. 

Mr. WHITTEN. We just provided 
$250,000,000 to carry out the soil-con- 
servation program for the payment for 
practices, and how much you get from 
that depends on how good a job you do 
of handling it, and getting it where it 
ought to be. How good a job you do of 
limiting the tobacco acreage and enforc- 
ing it depends upon the job you do in 
handling it. So it is a mistake to pro- 
vide $250,000,000 and have these control 
programs, and then not be willing to 
pay the cost to do a good job. I think 
it is utterly unsound to cut this sum. 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the program covered 
in this paragraph is recognized as one 
of the principal boondoggling proposi- 
tions in the whole Agriculture Depart- 
ment. It seems to me that the very least 
we could do would be to adopt this 
amendment.and cut off this $3,000,000. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. Is there not allocation 
money for peanuts in this particular 
provision? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. FULTON. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this 
paragraph and all amendments thereto 
close in 12 minutes, the last 3 minutes 
to be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
ABBITT]. — 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, this 
matter is of vital importance. Appar- 
ently, there is a misunderstanding as to 
what item we are considering. As prac- 
tically every member of this committee 
has said here for the past 3 weeks, I am, 
of course, for economy, and my record 
bears that out. 

This is to provide for the operation of 
the acreage allotment and the market- 
ing quota program of the two of our 
basic commodities. One of them is to- 
bacco. I think the membership realizes 
that the tobacco program has far more 
than paid its own way. Congress has 
enacted a basic law. The farmers in re- 
liance upon that law have voted market- 
ing quotas and acreage allotments. Now 
the question is whether or not we are 
going to provide the necessary facilities 
for carrying out a basic law of this coun- 
try. In doing that, the Federal Treasury 
has profited a considerable amount of 
money in the last few years. I would 
like to read the record on that. In 1945 
under this acreage allotment set-up they 
collected from excess raised tobacco 
$3,982,000. In 1946, it was $4,000,000. 
In 1947, it was nearly $1,000,000. In 
1948, it was $1,500,000. In 1949, it was 
$2,500,000. In 1950, it was $3,800,000. 
In 1951 it was approximately $4,500,000. 
That money was collected from the 
farmers. As against that it cost $3,292,- 
000 to carry out the program. We have 
had a net profit since 1933 in the admin- 
istration of the tobacco program of over 
$9,000,000. To this should be added 
$20,000,000 in interest accrued to the 
Government from the tobacco loans. 
Counting the income from the interest, 
the tobacco program has much more 
than paid its own cost. 

The total cost of administering the 
acreage allotment and marketing quota 
programs for the two basic commodities, 
tobacco and peanuts, which are now 
operating under this program is approxi- 
mately $5,900,000. There has been col- 
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lected by the Federal Government as a 
result of this program from the tobacco 
farmers, because of noncompliance for 
the year 1951, the sum of $4,500,000, and 
from the peanut producers the sum of 
$391,000, making a total of nearly 
$5,000,000. So, it is readily seen that in 
actual dollars and cents there is very 
little cost to the Federal Government, 
and when we take in other moneys com- 
ing to the Federal Government as a re- 
sult of the tobacco and other farm com- 
modity programs, there is a slight profit 
coming into the Federal Treasury, and if 
the program is curtailed the Federal 
Treasury will be the loser and not the 
gainer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. CooLey]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
afraid that the author of this amend- 
ment does not understand fully the ef- 
fect that the amendment will have in 
the event it is adopted. I am certain 
that the subcommittee has carefully 
considered the section now under con- 
sideration and I do not believe that the 
amount provided should be reduced. 
Mr. AsBITT, a distinguished member of 
the House Committee on Agriculture, 
who is intensely interested in the wel- 
fare of our farmers, and is entirely 
familiar with the acreage allotment and 
marketing-quota programs, has properly 
pointed out the fact that the tobacco 
program has not resulted in losses to 
the Government, but rather has resulted 
in a net benefit of approximately $9,- 
000,000. If the pending amendment is 
adopted this program will be imperiled. 
The adjustment program is vital to the 
farmers of North Carolina, Virginia, 
Kentucky, and, for that matter, all of 
the other States in which tobacco is 
grown. I am certain that most of you 
understand that the purpose of the to- 
bacco control program is now, and al- 
ways has been, and always will be, to 
keep production in line with reasonable 
consumer demand. We have been able 
to do this for many years. The program 
has not been expensive to the Govern- 
ment, nor has it been burdensome to 
consumers, and yet under it tobacco 
farmers have been able to enjoy a de- 
gree of prosperity. The program means 
the difference between prosperity and 
prostration. With it we have been able 
to sustain a reasonable degree of pros- 
perity and without it we would face bank- 
ruptcy. But for the program, huge sur- 
pluses would be produced, prices would 
be demoralized, purchasing power would 
be destroyed, and tobacco farmers would 
face financial ruin. 

These acreage allotments and mar- 
keting quotas are determined in a ref- 
erendum, and we must have as many 
as two-thirds of all the farmers voting 
in favor of acreage allotments and mar- 
keting quotas. So there is nothing com- 
pulsory about it. They have voted acre- 
age allotments and marketing quotas, 
and pursuant to the provisions of leg- 
islation the Secretary has fixed the goals 
for the current year. The farmers have 
made their plans pursuant to the procla- 
mation issued by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

(Mr. DURHAM, by unanimous consent, 
yielded the time allotted to him to Mr. 
COOLEY.) 

Mr. COOLEY. I am grateful to my 
friend for yielding his time to me. Now, 
we are just embarking upon the 1952 
program. Farmers, in good faith, believ- 
ing that the program will be continued 
and the law will be enforced, have made 
their plans accordingly. If you deprive 
the Administration of the money to po- 
lice and to enforce the acreage allot- 
ments and marketing quotas, the whole 
program becomes a farce. 

Look at the cotton program. We have 
made a net profit to date on the cotton 
program of more than $230,000,000. The 
public generally does not know that. If 
we have made a profit of $230,000,000 
on cotton and about $9,000,000 on 
tobacco, why should we destroy those 
programs? That is exactly what we will 
accomplish if we adopt this amendment. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. BONNER. Will the gentleman 
call attention to the fact that the tobacco 
crop is already set out? The Admin- 
istration must be able now to carry out 
the obligation of the Government with 
the farmers, which they entered into. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is ex- 
actly correct. It seems to me that this 
House could not in good faith, however 
economy-minded we may be, cut this 
appropriation and destroy the enforce- 
ment of the acreage-allotment law. 

We have accepted the burdens of this 
acreage-allotment and marketing-quota 
law along with its blessings. In 1 year, 
1948, we reduced our acreage 28 percent, 
not because we wanted to but because 
we lost our foreign market to Great 
Britain who at that time was marshal- 
ing its dollar resources and could not 
buy our tobacco. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Even 
though the situation which the gentle- 
man explains affects me in no way, I still 
see your viewpoint and I think it is out 
of line to reduce the appropriation. 

Mr. COOLEY. I appreciate that, but 
the gentleman knows that at some time 
it very well could affect his area. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
again expired. 

(Mr. WHITTEN, by unanimous consent, 
yielded the time allotted to the commit- 
tee to Mr. COOLEY.) 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. SHAFER 
yielded the time allotted to him to Mr. 
COOLEY.) 

Mr. COOLEY. I thank these gentle- 
men. 

I know that this acreage allotment 
and marketing quota law is not gener- 
ally well understood, and many people 
believe that through the instrumentality 
of these acts we have a program of 
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scarcity. It is not that at all. It never 
has been. It is always one of abundance. 

Let me show you how dependent we 
are on this program. Without this pro- 
gram we would produce a tremendous 
surplus of tobacco. We did overproduce 
in 1939 when we cast off the acreage 
allotments. As a result we had depressed 
and demoralized prices at home. We had 
tobacco in such quantities that the world 
would not buy it at a profitable price. 
We know that a part of every crop must 
go into foreign markets, The American 
GI took the American blended cigarette 
into all parts of the world, and now the 
people of the world want our tobacco, 
but for reasons even beyond their con- 
trol they are not able to. buy it in the 
quantities they desire. Great Britain 
has been forced to reduce her purchases. 
Recently the Philippine Parliament 
passed an act restricting the purchase 
of American tobacco 25 percent this 
year, 25 percent next year, and 25 per- 
cent the third year. So we are being 
driven out of the market in many places 
around the world. 

We have a right to the markets of 
the world, and the prosperity of the to- 
bacco farmer not only in North Carolina 
and Kentucky, but in all of the tobacco- 
growing States is certainly vital to the 
well-being of our economy generally in 
this Nation. 

I know the gentleman from New York 
in good faith wants to economize, but I 
do say to him in all sincerity that if this 
amendment is adopted the law cannot 
possibly be enforced; the whole program 
will be destroyed ‘and demoralized; 
farmers can violate the allotments with 
impunity, and we can come to great dis- 
tress in the tobacco sections of America. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. I think it should be 
pointed out that the subcommittee has 
already trimmed the item by 33% per- 
cent. 

Mr. COOLEY. I am sure this sub- 
committee—and I have great faith and 
confidence in this Subcommittee on Ag- 
riculture Appropriations—has done a 
grand job and I know that they have 
not consciously approved any form of 
boondoggling; and certainly, this is not 
boondoggling, it is serious business. 

Let me conclude by saying that this 
amendment is a matter of life and death 
to the producer of American tobacco. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY, I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Lest there be any 
mistaken idea by reason of the reference 
by the gentleman from Washington to a 
cut of 3343 percent, that is below the 
budget estimate; it is the same figure 
that was carried in last year’s appro- 
priation for this item. 

Mr. COOLEY. Les; but I am sure the 
committee scrutinized it carefully, and 
that the justification for this item was 
thoroughly warranted and therefore was 
accepted by the committee. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. DURHAM. I wish to call to the 
attention of the House the fact that the 
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tobacco farmers supported this program 
among themselves by a majority of over 
90 percent. 

Mr. COOLEY. And the peanut farm- 
ers also in the peanut program. 

Mr. DURHAM. So why should we 
disturb that which is of benefit to the 
country? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.-COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. The farmers who 
voted for it have benefited by it, but 
what about the rest of the country? Has 
it benefited? That is the question. 

Mr. COOLEY. If I had the time I am 
sure I could convince the gentleman that 
the rest of the country has, and does, 
benefit by it, because when you protect 
the purchasing power of a great segment 
of our farm population you are protect- 
ing the cities and the factories, and the 
factory workers, just as was pointed out 
by the speaker when he was talking on 
soil conservation. 

You cannot tell me where this pro- 
gram has penalized the consumer; it has 
not. Everyone familiar with the situa- 
tion knows that we have been able to 
maintain a degree of prosperity in the 
tobacco-growing areas. At the same 
time cigarettes would be selling for the 
same price even though tobacco brought 
half the price. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. The effect is to reduce 
the supply of tobacco and peanuts with 
the result that it raises the price to the 
consumer. 

Mr. COOLEY. Oh, no, it does not have 
that effect. That is what I am just tell- 
ing you. We do not reduce the supply 
to the point where it could possibly af - 
fect the consumer's price. The cost of 
raw tobacco in a cigarette is almost 
negligible when related to the price the 
consumer pays for the manufactured 
product. 5 

I wish you could know just what this 
tobacco control law has meant to the peo- 
ple of my State, as well as to the people 
of all States in which tobacco is grown. 
The economy of at least one-half of the 
State of North Carolina depends almost 
entirely upon the income of tobacco 
farmers. I have seen our tobacco farm- 
ers in great distress, yes, even in tears 
and in bankruptcy. Not because they 
had not labored hard and long, not be- 
cause they did not produce and harvest 
abundantly, but only because they had 
worked too hard and too long and had 
produced and harvested too much only to 
find themselves buried beneath the 
abundance they had produced. Under 
the present program we are able to cope 
with sometime cruel law of supply and 
demand and we are able to avoid price 
demoralizing surpluses. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize one 
more point, and that is that producers 
by a vote of more than two-thirds of all 
producers voting, gave to the Secretary 
of Agriculture the right to set the goals, 
tc make the acreage allotments, and to 
fix the marketing quotas, and certainly 
the Secretary always has protected the 
interest of the public and has never set 
goals which have resulted in a scarcity, 
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nor has he fixed goals which have result- 
ed in prices greatly. in excess of parity. 
The tobacco program is the most success- 
ful program which has ever been under- 
taken by the Federal Government in be- 
half of any group of farmers, and I hope 
that nothing will be done which will en- 
danger its future operation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The - gentleman 

from Kentucky (Mr. Watts] is recog- 
nized. 
Mr. WATTS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment and 
take this time to explain to the House 
first that I come from the largest burley- 
producing district in the country. I 
want to tell you exactly what was hap- 
pening in that district before the quota 
system was adopted. One year the 
farmers in my district and throughout 
the Tobacco Belt would plant a tremen- 
dous crop of tobacco. On the fall 
markets of that year that tobacco would 
be sold at below cost of production. 
The immediate result of that was that 
many of the tobacco tenants and small 
farmers rushed to the cities in order to 
make a living, and in doing so they came 
into competition with the laboring 
people of those cities in order to gain a 
livelihood. Realizing that condition 
the farmers, tenants and all, voted 
themselves under a quota system so that 
there would be a sustained price, a liv- 
able wage to those producing tobacco, 
not only to the landowners but also the 
tenants so that they knéw from year to 
year that when they planted a crop of 
tobacco they would at least get the cost 
of production plus a little profit. 

This program as far as tobacco is con- 
cerned has not cost the Federal Govern- 
ment a single dime. The cost of admin- 
istering this program, as estimated by 
the Department of Agriculture, for each 
of the 2 years, 1952 and 1953, is $3,300,- 
000. The amount collected for noncom- 
pliance with the program for the year 
1951 was $4,500,000, a net profit of 
$1,200,000 to the Federal Government 
that went directly into the Treasury. 

To do away with this program will 
result in the loss of that sum of money 
to the Government, and disrupt the 
entire quota system in the tobacco-pro- 
ducing areas of this country. I hope 
that the amendment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. KEATING]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. KEATING) there 
were—ayes 37, noes 88. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to go on record that I am 
completely in favor of appropriating the 
necessary funds to build the long-needed 
laboratory to study the foot-and-mouth 
disease that has now broken out among 
Canadian cattle. This deadly infection 
is as great a menace to our national se- 
curity, health, and welfare as any ag- 
gressor military force in the world to- 
day. An atom bomb would cause no 
greater disaster than if this disease was 
allowed to spread to the vast herds in the 
United States, 
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Four years ago, when Mexico to the 
south of us was attacked by this dread 
disease, the Congress adopted Public 
Law 496 which authorized the building 
of this laboratory. The Congress has 
failed to appropriate the funds that are 
required to finish the job and I believe 
we should do that at this time. To rid 
the threat from our southern border was 
supposed to have cost $8,000,000. It ac- 
tually cost more than $122,000,000. It is 
estimated that if foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease became established here the Amer- 
ican farmers would lose $400,000,000 a 
year and the American taxpayer foot the 
bill. The much-needed laboratory will 
cost perhaps $25,000,000 and in reality 
will be a saving to the taxpayers and of 
great value to the farmer. It is an abso- 
lutely necessary expenditure that should 
be undertaken at once. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

National school-lunch program 

To enable the Secretary to carry out the 
provisions of the National School Lunch Act 
(42 U. S. C. 1751-1760), $83,367,491: Pro- 
vided, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be used for nonfood assistance under 
section 5 of said act. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I was startled on read- 
ing the report to find the following lan- 
guage: 

The committee has recently discovered 
that section 32 funds are being used to 
supplement appropriations for the Mutual 
Security Act by providing commodities for 
foreign economic assistance at less than the 
Government’s investment in such commodi- 
ties. According to information received, in 
excess of $56,000,000 has been spent from 
section 32 funds since 1948 for this purpose. 
The committee is of the opinion that this 
practice is in violation of the purpose for 
which this fund was established and should 
be discontinued. This situation is espe- 
cially disturbing in view of the fact that 
the school lunch program of the country is 
unable to meet increased food costs and in- 
creased enrollments during recent years. 


The question I should like to ask the 
chairman of the subcommittee is why 
this raid on these funds and who is re- 
sponsible for raiding the funds, and what 
is the committee doing to stop it? 

Mr. WHITTEN. The section 32 funds 
were set up under the law whereby 30 
percent of the customs receipts were to 
be used to promote new uses, to handle 
surpluses, and to help out in that way 
as provided under the law. 

What happened in this case was that 
the Congress made an appropriation for 
foreign relief under the Marshall plan 
and for the handling of occupied coun- 
tries under the Army. We had the sec- 
tion 32 funds and under the price-sup- 
port program we had on hand certain 
commodities. According to the Marshall 
plan program they would take the com- 
modities provided they would make up 
the difference between what they were 
willing to pay and what we had in them 
out of section 32 funds. 

In occupied countries the army, for in- 
stance, would take certain fruits or other 
things that we had on hand provided we 
sold it to them at a reduced price, and 
made up the difference out of section 32 
funds. Now as concerns meat, in con- 
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nection with the foot-and-mouth disease 
which broke out in Mexico, we entered 
into agreement to purchase a whole lot of 
canned beef. The army would take that 
for the use of these people in the occu- 
pied countries provided we sold it to 
them below what it cost us, so in each 
instance the appropriation for the De- 
partment of the Army was increased be- 
cause they bought stuff at less than cost 
tous. The Marshall plan funds were en- 
larged in that they bought commodities 
with this fund below what it cost us and 
the difference was made up out of section 
32 funds. To say what individual was re- 
sponsible I do not know. I do not think 
it was in violation of the act, but it was 
in violation of what in our judgment sec- 
tion 32 funds should have been used 
for, and we have in the report directed 
that that practice cease. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I would simply 
like to ask the chairman whether this 
was called to the attention of the au- 
thorities in 1948 and not 1952. 

Mr. WHITTEN. To be frank with you, 
I called it to the attention of the mili- 
tary committee of the Marshall plan 
committee several times since I first 
learned that this was happening. Now, 
as to the other side of it—and there are 
two sides to it—with the United States 
having on hand a good many commodi- 
ties, such as the canned beef in Mexico 
which our people cannot bring in here— 
of course, it was harmless, but they can- 
not bring it in here—we had it on hand, 
and we had to use it and get somebody 
to agree to use it. So there was pressure 
to give it away, but because we had to 
get rid of the commodities the fellow 
who was to receive it was in a good bar- 
gaining position, saying he would re- 
ceive it at those prices. But I have tried 
to get it corrected otherwise, and I could 
not, and we have tried in this way, and 
we think it will do the work. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman, 
but that is further proof that we do not 
know how many hundreds of millions of 
dollars we are actually appropriating to 
this euphoniously entitled mutual secu- 
rity for the purpose of carrying it out, 
and the economic aid, so-called. We do 
not know how many hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in addition to the actual 
appropriations are paid for that purpose. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would agree that it 
is considerably more than would appear 
in the dollar-and-cent marks that we 
see. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman, 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

DEMAND ACTION ON IMPEACHMENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to address myself to some remarks made 
and attributed to my good friend, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER], 
the distinguished chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee. . 
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I heard a newscast on the radio Tues- 
day night which included what pur- 
ported to be a recorded comment by the 
gentleman from New. York. In this 
recorded statement the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee said, in substance, 
that Republicans who have suggested the 
possibility of impeachment proceedings 
against President Truman have merely 
proposed that we will study it a little.“ 
He charged that they have lacked the 
courage to come out with an actual im- 
peachment resolution, but have merely 
offered resolutions to inquire as to the 
possibility of impeachment. The chair- 
man said, “They are playing a foxy 
game, but it won't work.” 

That statement was broadcast Tues- 
day night. I do not know when the gen- 
tleman from New York recorded the 
comments. I do know that it was, and 
is, entirely misleading. It is possible, 
though it seems hardly probable, that it 
was recorded prior to my introduction 
Monday of a true impeachment resolu- 
tion, which has been referred to the com- 
mittee of which the gentleman from New 
York is chairman. If the gentleman is 
abreast of the matters now before his 
committee, he is aware—and he was 
aware Monday—that the statement he 
made in the broadcast was inaccurate. 

In introducing my impeachment reso- 
lution, which cites specific charges 
against Harry S. Truman, I emphasized 
that I was not interested in an investi- 
gation or inquiry, but that I wanted 
action on outright impeachment for high 
crimes and misdemeanors, 

There is nothing foxy about my action. 
It is clean-cut and forthright. If there 
is any foxiness displayed, it will be on 
the part of the chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee in maneuvering to fore- 
stall and prevent action on this im- 
peachment resolution. The American 
people will wait with interest to see 
where the real courage in this matter is 
to be found, and where it is lacking. 

The chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee also said in the recorded broad- 
cast that he wants to wait until the dust 
settles so far as any committee action is 
concerned. I am sure that he is well 
aware that this is a phrase with unfor- 
tunate historical connotations. It was 
used by Dean Acheson in connection 
with the administration’s so-called 
China policy. It is a phrase which has 
become synonymous in the public mind 
with evasion and self-defeating delay. 
Perhaps its selection by the gentleman 
from New York was more appropriate 
even than he realized. 

The chairman of the committee is also 
quoted in the press—and I cannot, of 
course, vouch for the accuracy of the 
quotation—as saying that “the Presi- 
dent is a ‘lame duck’ President. He’s re- 
moved himself. I don’t know what else 
you could do.” I need make no com- 
ment on this sorry apology for the acts 
of the President of the United States, be- 
yond pointing out that his most recent 
flouting of the Constitution occurred 
after he “removed himself’—as the 
chairman phrases it. So far as stopping 
this sort of thing is concerned, Mr. Tru- 
man’s self-removal is singularly ineffec- 
tive, and can be expected to remain 
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equally ineffective until January 20. 
The constitutional issues are not solved, 
and the abuses of power are not rebuked, 
by Mr. Truman’s professed renunciation 
of political aspirations, as the chairman 
well knows. 

The courageous and discerning deci- 
sions rendered yesterday by Federal 
Judge Pine firmly establishes that Presi- 
dent Truman violated the Constitution 
in seizing the steel plants. That uncon- 
stitutional act is one of several high 
crimes and misdemeanors which I cited 
in my impeachment resolution. The 
court ruling, in my opinion, immeasur- 
ably strengthens the case for impeach- 
ment. 

But I call attention particularly to one 
observation offered by Judge Pine. By 
implication he rebuked the failure to 
question and challenge past Presidential 
acts unauthorized by law. This is a 
justified rebuke of the American peo- 
ple and of their representatives in Con- 
gress, The very purpose of my impeach- 
ment resolution, introduced prior to the 
ruling in the steel case, was, as I stated, 
to challenge acts of Harry S. Truman 
unauthorized by and in violation of the 
Constitution and laws of the United 
States. 

I do not propose to acquiesce in those 
acts by default. I cannot believe, despite 
the statements of the distinguished 
chairman, that the Judiciary Commit- 
tee is disposed to acquiesce by default 
or evasive delay. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Loan authorizations 

For loans in accordance with said act, and 
for carrying out the provisions of section 7 
thereof, to be borrowed from the Secretary of 
the Treasury in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 3 (a) of said act as follows: 
Rural electrification program, $50,000,000; 
and rural telephone program, $25,000,000; 
and additional amounts, not to exceed $50,- 
000,000 for the rural electrification program 
and $10,000,000 for the rural telephone pro- 
gram, may be borrowed under the same terms 
and conditions to the extent that such addi- 
tional amounts are required during the fiscal 
year 1953, under the then existing conditions, 
for the expeditious and orderly development 
of the program. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee’s rec- 
ommendations for the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration reflect the urgent 
need to keep the REA programs moving 
forward. Rural people are looking to 
these programs to get rural-electric and 
rural-telephone service, and REA has 
demonstrated that it is possible to bring 
electricity and telephones out into the 
country on a self-liquidating basis. 

The committee recognized clearly that 
the Budget Bureau recommendations 
were inadequate to meet the demand of 
the rural people for electric and tele- 
phone service. That is why the commit- 
tee increased the amount of telephone 
loan funds and, in addition, recommends 
contingency funds to be made available 
as needed. 

The bill provides funds for salaries and 
expenses at the same level as for 1952. 
The committee in its report pointed out 
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the eritical nature of this item. The re- 
port states: 

The need to protect the Government's in- 
vestment of several billion dollars in the 
electrification program and the need to han- 
dle the expanding telephone phase of the 
work make it imperative that the 1952 level 
of operation be continued. 


The committee’s strong conviction on 
this point is fully justified by the testi- 
mony developed at the hearings under 
the searching questions of the members 
of the committee, as shown by the record 
of the hearings. 

On an over-ail basis, REA will have the 
job of working with a larger number of 
borrowers and of protecting a larger 
amount of loans outstanding than ever 
before. The amount of loans outstand- 
ing will exceed $2,000,000,000. Up to now 
the record of repayments on these loans 
has been excellent, with delinquents run- 
ning only a fraction of 1 percent. We 
cannot afford to undermine this record 
in any way. To do so will simply cost a 
lot more in the long run. 

One reason for the outstanding re- 
payment record is that REA has been in 
a position to work with its borrowers 
providing technical guidance that has 
built good system operation and man- 
agement. Good service to the rural peo- 
ple is fundamental in the protection of 
the $2,000,000,000-loan investment. 

As the rural electric systems have 
grown in mileage and number of rural 
people served, some of their problems 
have grown bigger too. One is how to 
reach the still unserved farms in the 
more isolated areas without destroy- 
ing the borrower's ability to repay the 
REA loans in full. Another is the neces- 
sity of heavying up and maintaining the 
systems so that they can continue to 
meet dependably the farmers’ ever grow- 
ing demand for more electric power as 
they use electricity in production and in 
saving farm labor, Another problem is 
to make sure of adequate power sources 
for the growing demand. 

These are just a few examples of the 
types of grave problems that cannot 
be ignored without serious detriment to 
the program and to the Government’s 
loan security. 

The rural telephone part of the REA 
program is just now really getting under 
way. It holds big promise for the rural 
people who have waited so long to get 
reliable telephone service. How can we 
be complacent when we see—as we did 
when the 1950 census figures came out— 
that there were more farm telephones in 
1920 than there were in 1950? And we 
know that very little progress has been 
made since the war despite a lot of pub- 
licity. The 1950 census compared with 
the 1945 census shows that less than 
200,000 farms got telephones during that 
5-year period. 

REA is handling telephone-loan appli- 
cations as fast as it can with the staff 
it has. But the testimony at the hear- 
ing before the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee shows that applications for loans 
are far ahead of REA's ability to serv- 
ice them. The reason, of course, is that 
the number of REA employees working 
on the telephone-loan program today is 
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not much more than one-half of the 
number employed in the electrification- 
loan program when it was at a compara- 
ble stage. 

As a matter of fact, the number of 
REA employees today, in both the elec- 
trification- and telephone-loan pro- 
grams, is smaller than it was in 1941, 
Yet it is obvious that the workload for 
the agency is very much heavier than it 
was at that time. Even compared with 
@ year ago, the staff is a good deal 
smaller. 0 

This kind of cutting down is danger- 
ous because I do not believe this country 
can afford to have the rural population 
live in the nineteenth century when the 
rest of us live in the twentieth. The 
great progress we have already made in 
rural electrification and the start we 
have made with rural telephones demon- 
strates without doubt the tremendous 
benefit there is to be had for the entire 
country when all our people can share 
in the advantages of these essential 
services. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Loan authorization 

For loans (including payments in lieu of 
taxes and taxes under section 50 of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended, and advances incident to the ac- 
quisition and preservation of security of ob- 
ligations under the foregoing several author- 
ities): Title I and section 43 of title IV of 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as 
amended, and title V of the Housing Act of 
1949 (except grants under 504 (a)), $38,- 
000,000, of which not to exceed $5,000,000 
of the amount available for the purposes 
of title I and section 43 of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, may 
be distributed to States and Territories with- 
out regard to farm population and preva- 
lence of tenancy, in addition to the amount 
otherwise distributed thereto, for loans in 
reclamation projects and to entrymen on 
unpatented public land (sums available for 
loans under title V of the Housing Act of 
1949 to remain available until expended); 
title II of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act, as amended, $110,000,000; the act of 
August 28, 1937, as amended, $6,000,000: 
Provided, That not to exceed the foregoing 
several amounts shall be borrowed in one 
account from the Secretary of the Treasury 
in accordance with the provisions set forth 
under this head in the Department of Agri- 
culture Appropriation Act, 1952. 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. H. CARL AN- 
DERSEN: On page 38, line 15, strike out “$110,- 
000,000” and insert “$120,000,000.” 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, in view of the serious flood situa- 
tion in many areas of this country, it is 
absolutely essential that we make more 
money available than has been allowed 
in this bill to the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration for loans, According to my 
information, they have been out of loan 
money in practieally every State since 
February. 

Let us keep in mind that here we are 
dealing with a class of farmers who 
really need help. They are the class of 
farmers who are unable to go to the 
banks in their localities and get credit. 
Please keep in mind, too, these facts, 
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and I quote from the hearings on page 
1162: 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr, Lasseter, the interest- 
ing thing to me is seeing the figure in the 
third column of this chart which shows that, 
of the total in maturities of $293,396,000, the 
sum of $270,000,000 has been met by the 
borrowers. 


In other words, on the $293,000,000 
which was due the borrowers have met 
their obligations to the extent of $270,- 
000,000. 

That would indicate that approximately 
$23,000,000 or possibly 8 percent of the total 
of principal maturities is delinquent. 

Mr. BRASWRLL. That is right. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I think that is a good rec- 
ord. Here we have the group of farmers, 
who, according to banks, have very little if 
any credit status; yet, this group is only 
8 percent in arrears in meeting their obliga- 
tions to the Government, 

Further, Mr. Lasseter, I do not presume 
that all of this $23,000,000 is lost by any 
means. 

Mr. Lasserer. No, sir. Look what our rec- 
ord is on the collection of old cases. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. When we turn to column 6, 
we find you have only written off to date 
approximately $753,000, In other words, you 
consider that amount as lost. 

Mr. Lasseter. That is right. 


Mr. Chairman, to date, under the 
present operation of the Farmers Home 
Administration, we must consider that 
only $750,000 is a dead loss. 

Is it not good business to help out 
the farmers on the fringe areas of these 
flood spots throughout the Nation. 
They are not able to get disaster loans 
because they have just been affected in- 
directly by the floods. Is it not good 
business to put a little more money in 
here and help them through this means 
to further the production of food that 
we need so badly in this country? I 
think it is. 

Here is a place to do a little good. 
This will help a lot of people, and here 
you can really help the little man who 
needs it. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. After all, this is only a 
loan authorization, 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. That is 
correct. I am not asking for an appro- 
priation. The great percentage of this is 
certain to be repaid. 

Mr. HORAN. It has done a good job. 
It has increased many milksheds around 
many important cities. It has kept peo- 
ple off the welfare lists. The budget did 
not allow enough funds for the current 
year, and this will have to be increased 
before the end of the fiscal year. I sug- 
gest it would be good business for the 
House to accept this increase. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired, 

(On request of Mr. McCormack, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. H. CARL AN- 
DERSEN was allowed to proceed for three 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the gentleman 
will yield, it is not only good business, it 
is one of the best investments the Con- 
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gress and the country have made in 
strengthening the economic life of a very 
important segment of our country. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman is absolutely correct. I can take 
him back to communities in my district, 
or any other congressional district in 
the farming area in America, and show 
him farmers who today are valued cus- 
tomers of the local banks, self-respecting 
people who have built up a little equity 
in their farms. But, had they not had 
the opportunity to get credit from the 
FHA in the first place that would not be 
possible. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I spoke in favor 
of the first Bankhead farmer-tenant bill. 
I was in favor of the authorization, and 
later in favor of the appropriations when 
we had some pretty hard fights here to 
get the appropriations. Every time we 
can have a person benefit by this law 
where ultimately they own their farm in 
fee simple, it is of benefit both to the 
individual and to the country. That is 
all that this does. It is the Govern- 
ment simply going into the banking field 
because the banks cannot step into that 
field because it is too great a field, and 
when these people pay off and own the 
property in fee simple, we are strength- 
ening not only the economic life of the 
family, but we are strengthening the 
country as well. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I have 
letters in my files from officers of several 
banks in my district who say that this 
particular program, the Farm Home Ad- 
ministration, is the best agricultural pro- 
gram we have. It helps farmers to help 
themselves and gives them an oppor- 
tunity to become later on self-depend- 
ent. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is no ques- 
tion about it. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Does not the 
gentleman think the amount he has re- 
quested for an increase will be more 
than needed just for the farm families 
who are now suffering from the present 
flood conditions? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. We could 
use $50,000,000 here instead of $10,000,- 
000, but I am hoping that we can get 
this $10,000,000 in the bill. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. Many States are out of 
funds now; is that not a fact? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Most of 
the States are out of funds today. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HAGEN. As a matter of fact, be- 
cause of the recent floods throughout the 
country, there is a greater need for this 
additional fund today than there was a 
short time ago; is that not correct? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Certainly, 
you are absolutely correct. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I compliment my col- 
league, the gentleman from Minnesota, 
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for offering this amendment. This pro- 
gram that we are all talking about, the 
Farmers Home Administration, is a pro- 
gram which has done much, but it has 
been greatly hampered. It has been 
completely hampered because it has 
never had the loan money which is 
needed in order to make these production 
and subsistence loans. The administra- 
tive money required does not need to be 
increased for the making of more loans. 
It takes more time on the part of the 
county supervisor to explain why he can- 
not make a loan, and many times they 
have gone through the process of mak- 
ing the loan, and the borrowers go to the 
trouble of accumulating property, and 
then for some reason or another, when 
they get ready to make that loan, they 
find they are out of funds. I have the 
great privilege of being the State direc- 
tor in Minnesota of the Farm Security 
and Farm Home Administrator, and not 
once while I was administrator of that 
program did we have loan funds to last 
us 6 months of the year. Think of the 
situation that a person is in who is mak- 
ing the effort to start in farming, and 
who goes through the process of making 
the contract, who comes in for a loan, 
and finds out that the money is gone. 

There is another thing involved here. 
When you compare the amounts of 
money you find that the money is re- 
maining relatively stable over the years. 
What has happened is this: It costs more 
today to start farming than it has ever 
cost. Therefore you are giving less peo- 
ple an opportunity, even with the 
$120,000,000 than you did with the funds 
5 years or 3 years ago. If we are going to 
talk in terms of family-size farms, if we 
are going to talk in terms of assisting 
people to get started in an economic way 
on their land, this is the way to do it. 

I also want to make this point clear: 
This record has been good in returning 
money to the Treasury. It is money 
which is paid out and returned, plus 
interest. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. For the 
purpose of informing the House that 
perhaps the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. MARSHALL] knows more about this 
particular program than any other man 
in the House because he has lived with 
it as a supervisor in Minnesota for quite 
a few years. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I thank the gentle- 
man. However, I do not claim the dis- 
tinction of being the best informed man 
in the House on this subject. I worked 
with it. I am interested in it. I had 
occasion to see the start of it, and at a 
time when agriculture had gone clear 
to the bottom, as far as credit was con- 
cerned, when a person could not get 10 
cents for the best investment you could 
imagine, when cattle were selling as low 
as $15 a head, when farmers were being 
foreclosed by the hundreds, at the time 
that that program was put into effect 
people talked in terms of attempting to 
do something to put some life into the 
farming industry, and they talked in 
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terms of what would be done and they 
agreed that of the money that was spent 
at that time, if 50 percent of these loans 
would be retired, it would be a remark- 
able record. It is to the credit of the 
farmers of this country that over 93 per- 
cent of the principal was repaid; and, as 
a matter of fact, they collected over three 
times in interest what they lost in prin- 
cipal. That was a remarkable record. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That 93 percent 
repaid does not mean all that was re- 
paid. There are very*small losses, as a 
matter of fact. A great majority of the 
remainder will be repaid. As I under- 
stand, there is less than $1,000,000 writ- 
ten off completely. So it is not only a 
great investment, but it strengthens the 
family life and it earns money for the 
Government in addition. 

Mr. MARSHALL. It is the strongest 
weapon I know of against these “isms” 
that we talk about. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

On request of Mr. Horan, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. MARSHALL was 
allowed to proceed for one additional 
minute. 

Mr. HORAN. These people in effect 
became stockholders in the corporation 
that raises the food of the Nation. We 
have written off 90 percent of some 
of our installations for heavy industry, 
throughout the war. Here we have lost 
only a little over $1,100,000, and the good 
to the Nation is almost inestimable. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I should like to say 
to the gentleman that in some of the 
most fertile areas I know of in Minne- 
sota I saw children who could not go to 
school because of not having shoes on 
their feet, because the earning power of 
that family was so low that they could 
not buy them. I saw those people re- 
habilitated, if you want to use that word, 
and they have begun to take part in 
their community. They are outstanding 
citizens of our State today. I am proud 
of their record. I am proud of what the 
program has done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

(On request of Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN, 
and by unanimous consent, Mr. Mar- 
SHALL was allowed to proceed for one 
additional minute.) 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I wonder 
if the gentleman from Mississippi would 
accept the amendment so that we need 
have no further debate. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would have to say 
it this way: I would prefer that the 
budget estimate came down for this, be- 
cause I think that is the way to operate. 
On the other hand, there is not any 
sounder program in the Government 
than this lending program by the Farm- 
ers Home Administration. The number 
of applicants far exceeds the number 
you can approve, and this would be 
money well spent, if the amendment is 
adopted. The only difference I had was 
that we should call on the Bureau of 
the Budget to increase it, so that it 
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would not appear that we increased the 
budget. This is not an appropriation. 
It is a loan authorization. These people 
come to be good citizens in practically 
every instance. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Then the 
gentleman from Mississippi joins with 
me in the amendment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I join with the gen- 
tleman in my feelings about it. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would like to ask if 
it is not a fact that during the admin- 
istration of Dillard Lassiter as head of 
the Farmers Home Administration that 
agency of the Government has been 
completely free of any criticism from 
any source? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I had the privilege 
of serving under Mr. Lassiter. I also 
had the privilege of serving under others. 
I think that the program from begin- 
ning to end has been remarkable.” 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the 
amendment. 

I would like to take a minute or two 
to point out the value of the assistance 
being given farmers by the Farmers 
Home Administration, 

The loans this agency makes go to 
farmers who cannot get the credit they 
need from other sources to buy farms or 
to run their farms. 

These loans are urgently needed. The 
farmers who apply for them are mainly 
young veterans trying to get established 
on a sound basis in farming. The loans 
help them keep land in production and 
increase the productive capacity of the 
Nation’s agriculture. 

Without these loans many farmers 
cannot get started on a full-scale basis— 
or, if they have started, cannot continue. 
The cost of operating a farm has gone up 
and up. More machinery is needed to- 
day. And the cost of machinery has 


gone up. More fertilizer is needed, 
More insecticides. Better and more 
costly seeds. 


To get the most out of his land and 
labor, a farmer has to make a heavy in- 
vestment in his land, livestock, and the 
items it takes to keeping the farm going. 
The days when a man could farm suc- 
cessfully with a team, a plow, and home- 
grown seed are gone forever. 

The Nation needs all these farmers 
can produce, We need their production 
to feed our rapidly increasing popula- 
tion, to feed our soldiers, and to export 
to friendly countries. 

There is no question about the ability 
of these farmers to produce if they are 
given a chance. With the equipment and 
livestock they get and the sound systems 
of farming they work out, these farmers 
make real headway. The borrowers who 
paid off their operating loans in 1951 
increased the average value of their 
farm output from about $16 an acre to 
$24 an acre while receiving Farmers 
Home Administration assistance. 

There is no question about their re- 
payment record. Interest plus principal 
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repayments on the old rehabilitation 
loans made up to 1946 now amount to 
more than the $1,000,000,000 that was 
advanced. Almost 40 percent of the 
farm-ownership loans have been paid in 
full, years before they were due. 

There is no question either, about the 
demand. This year’s funds for new op- 
erating loans were exhausted in most 
States in February. There were enough 
farm-ownership and housing loans be- 
ing completed in January to use up all 
the funds appropriated through June 30 
for those purposes. Only 35 to 40 per- 
cent of the families applying for operat- 
ing loans are being assisted this year. 
Only about 15 percent of the families ap- 
plying for farm-ownership and housing 
loans can be aided. 

It is impossible to overstate the value 
of this program, not only to the farmers 
who receive assistance but to their com- 
munities. As borrowers increase their 
production they can pay a larger part of 
the costs of maintaining schools, roads, 
and similar facilities. Their increased 
income is spent locally and strengthens 
the business of local merchants. 

The St. Louis Federal Reserve Bank 
has pointed out that “if two-thirds of 
the farmers in a typical county will es- 
tablish balanced farming programs, the 
increased income will be equal to secur- 
ing a new factory with 480 employees, 
each of whom earns $40 a week.” This 
is the sort of thing that is happening to 
communities when young veteran farm- 
ers are becoming productive, progressive 
citizens through their own efforts and 
the help they receive from the Farmers 
Home Administration. 

The 1953 appropriation bill contains 
about the same amount for this pro- 
gram as has been available this year. 
Most of the items are authorizations for 
loans that will be repaid and returned to 
the Treasury. I believe they represent 
an investment in the productive ca- 
pacity of this country that will be repaid 
many times in future years. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL AN- 
DERSEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL RELATIONS 

For necessary expenses for the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations and for en- 
abling the to coordinate and in- 
tegrate activities of the Department in con- 


nection with foreign agricultural work, 
$615,000. 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this occasion to point out something that 
I feel is inequitable. 

I am presenting here for the Recorp 
the number of agricultural people en- 
gaged in agricultural activities in for- 
eign countries. I am also listing the 
agencies for whom they work and also 
their average annual salaries, In doing 
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tus Iam moved by no personal animosi- 
es. 
The chart follows: 


U. S. Department of Agriculture: 
Office of Foreign Agricultural 


sO AES On a ee $5, 260 
U. 8. — ot ment of State: Agri 
cult . 18, 771 
— — 
Mutual security funds: 
Department of Agriculture. 7,802 
Point - TCA... -2 8, 400 
Mutual security Administra- 
AE SRR iad epee 9, 250 


1 Excluding special allowances, 


Only 147 of the above are answerable 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
others are answerable to the Secretary of 
State or to the multiplicity of ambas- 
sadorial levels that have mushroomed 
in our foreign aid programs. 

We should have an Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture—answerable to Con- 
gress—and the above agricultural emis- 
saries and attachés should be answer- 
able to the Secretary of Agriculture 
through him. This arrangement still 
exists in the Labor, Treasury, and De- 
fense Departments. Only in such a way 
can we have any control over this sort 
of thing and protect the best interests 
of our American farmers and the Ameri- 
can people. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF INFORMATION 


For necessary expenses in connection with 
the publication, indexing, illustration, and 
distribution of bulletins, documents, and 
reports, the preparation, distribution, and 
display of agricultural motion and sound 
pictures, and exhibits, and the coordination 
of informational work and programs author- 
ized by Congress in the Department, $1,- 
250,000, together with such amounts from 
other appropriations or authorizations as are 
provided in the schedules in the budget for 
the current fiscal year for such expenses, 
which several amounts not exceeding a total 
of $16,014, shall be transferred to and made a 
part of this appropriation, of which total 
appropriation amounts not exceeding those 
specified may be used for the purposes 
enumerated as follows: For preparation and 
display of exhibits, $102,735; for preparation, 
distribution, and display of motion and 
sound pictures, $73,511; for farmers’ bulle- 
tins, which shall be adapted to the interests 
of the people of the different sections of 
the country, an equal proportion of four- 
fifths of which shall be delivered to or sent 
out under the addressed franks furnished by 
the Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
in Congress, as they shall direct (7 U. S. C. 
417) and not less than 230,850 copies for the 
use of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of part 2 of the annual report of the 
Secretary (known as the Yearbook of Agri- 
culture), as authorized by section 73 of the 
act of January 12, 1895 (44 U. S. C. 241), 
$611,128: Provided, That additional funds for 
preparation and display of agricultural mo- 
tion pictures and exhibits relating to the 
programs of the various agencies of the De- 
partment authorized by Congress, not ex- 
ceeding $150,000, may be transferred to and 
made a part of this appropriation, from the 
funds applicable, and shall be available for 
the objects specified herein: Provided fur- 
ther, That in the preparation of motion 
pictures or exhibits by the Department, not 
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exceeding a total of $10,000 may be used for 
employment pursuant to the second sentence 
of section 706 (a) of the Organic Act of 1944 
(5 U. S. C. 574), as amended by section 15 
of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a): 
Provided further, That no part of this appro- 
priation shall be used for the establishmént 
or maintenance of regional or State field 
offices, or for the compensation of employees 
in such offices. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the balance -of 
the bill be considered as read and open 
to amendment at any point. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, will that pre- 
clude me from making a point of order 
against any part of the bill not yet read? 

The CHAIRMAN. It will unless the 
point of order is reserved at this time. 

Mr. MULTER. I wish to reserve a 
point of order against title II. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
may reserve all points of order. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any ob- 
jections? 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, may I 
make my point of order now? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. MULTER. I make the point of 
order against title If and specifically 
against that portion beginning at line 
18 on page 45, on the ground that it is 
legislation in an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Line 18 down to 
how far? 

Mr. MULTER. To line 24, the bot- 
tom of the page. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentle- 
man state his point of order in a little 
more detail? 

Mr. MULTER. The language placing 
$2,500,000 in a reserve fund is legislation 
and not an appropriation. As a matter 
of fact, I think the point of order could 
be raised against the entire title, be- 
cause it is an authorization to make er- 
penditures, as appears at line 3 on page 
45. However, I desire to direct the point 
of order at this moment to the provi- 
sion beginning in line 18. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Mississippi desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
appropriation for the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is not in actuality an ap- 
propriation, but it is a limitation on how 
much of their funds they can use for 
administrative expenses. In the ab- 
sence of such limitation they could 
spend all their money for their opera- 
tions. 

The committee has fixed a limitation 
at $16,500,000 as the limit of their funds 
which they can spend; otherwise they 
could spend all of their funds. 

Then we place a further limitation in 
that we state that of the $16,500,000 the 
Bureau of the Budget shall withhold $2,- 
500,000. which they can spend for ad- 
ministrative purposes only if the volume 
of business reaches the point where the 
Bureau of the Budget feels it is needed. 
I want to get that point over. Insofar as 
the provision here is concerned it is 
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within the law which permits the Bureau 
of the Budget to withhold, but the au- 
thorization here is that it may withhold 
certain amounts of money, and it is our 
contention that this being in the nature 
of a withholding of funds which other- 
wise would be spent, that it is a limita- 
San that is in order on an appropriation 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, may I 
respond? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
glad to hear the gentleman briefly. 

Mr. MULTER, The difficulty with the 
argument made against the point of or- 
der is that this authorization now makes 
the reservation and then provides that 
this sum of $2,500,000 shall be expended 
for sums in excess of the budget esti- 
mates. I am now referring to line 24, 
same page. In other words, they take 
the money out and reserve it, then pro- 
vide it shall be spent for purposes in ex- 
cess of budget estimates. That is the 
real vice of this provision. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, in 
answer to that, this is set up in a corpo- 
ration because there is no way to tell 
the volume of its operations during the 
course of a year. The reason we have 
a corporation is to give it freedom of ac- 
tion to meet the problems as they arise. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation 
comes before us with an estimate as to 
what their business will be for the com- 
ing year and in an effort to be not too 
liberal we say that we are going along to 
the extent of $16,500,000,000 but we are 
holding back $2,500,000,000 and they 
cannot use that until they reach a cer- 
tain volume of business. The only thing 
we try to do is to save money, which is 
beyond the immediate point, of course. 

The CHAIRMAN. Can the gentle- 
man from Mississippi cite specific law 
authorizing the committee to set aside 
these funds in reserve? . 

Mr. WHITTEN. I do not know of 
any law that authorizes the committee 
to do so; no. I had not anticipated this 
would arise. This leaves, if the point of 
order is sustained, $16,500,000,000 to 
carry on the administrative work instead 
of $14,500,000,000 as now provided. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the absence of 
any citation on the part of the gentle- 
man, the Chair is constrained to sustain 
the point of order. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer a further point of order addressed 
to the same title and to the provision be- 
ginning in line 9 and running down to, 
and including line 17. 

There also we have legislation in an 
appropriation bill in that it authorizes 
and directs the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to discharge an indebtedness of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to the 
extent of $120,000,000. That obviously 
can be done only by legislation which 
properly should come before the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. If the 
Commodity Credit Corporation can 
make out a case it will probably get the 
authorizing and proper legislation. This 
is not the way to do it. This, in effect, 
changes the authorization by increasing 
it to the extent of $120,000,000. It is 
now $4,750,000,000, as fixed by law. This 
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would, in effect, increase that authori- 
zation by another $120,000,000. 

The reference to the statute in the last 
two lines of the section merely fixes the 
method of determining any impairment 
of the capital of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and does not authorize a 
discharge of any indebtedness. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I will 
have to admit the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
concedes the point of order and it is, 
therefore, sustained. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MILLER of Ne- 
braska. On page 54, line 19, insert a new 
section to read as follows: 

“That, notwithstanding any moratorium 
or curtailment policy heretofore put into 
effect at the direction of the President, it 
shall be the duty of all officers, departments, 
and agencies of the Government to proceed, 
to the full extent authorized by law and the 
limit of present appropriations, with all 
Federal public-works projects and programs 
coming under their jurisdiction.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am sorry that I feel it necessary 
to bring in this amendment at this time, 
but I do it in good faith. It is a limita- 
tion upon an appropriation. You can re- 
member that the present occupant of the 
White House has in the past frozen ap- 
propriations authorized by the Congress 
even after he had signed the bill. I re- 
fer to the first one in 1946 when this 
House passed a flood control and public 
works bill. On August 2, 1946, we ad- 
journed, and on August 3, 1946, with a 
letter dated August 2, he froze the flood- 
control appropriations which I think was 
a direct violation of the Constitution, 
and many other Members felt that way 
also. Then again this Congress in 1948 
passed some legislation for the armed 
services. We passed a bill authorizing 
the 70-group air force. We passed leg- 
islation authorizing a supercarrier. We 
passed legislation authorizing something 
like a billion dollars or more for scien- 
tific work in connection with the mili- 
tary. Those funds were frozen by the 
present occupant of the White House. 
Had they been used, the Air Force prob- 
ably would be able to match the jet 
planes of the Commies in Mig Alley 
today. The action of the President 
stopped scientific progress. The pres- 
ent occupant of the White House says he 
is for preparedness. Of course, when he 
froze those funds, he held back the pre- 
paredness of this country several years. 
He froze flood-control funds August 3, 
1946, after they had been approved by 
the House. He sent a letter saying what 
a great step toward flood protection this 
was, then he froze those funds so no 
progress could de made. Perhaps if he 
had left those moneys in the funds, the 
dams in the Dakotas would have been 
built and the present damage on the 
Missouri and the Mississippi would not 
have taken place. If the Congress is 
going to concede that any President has 
the authority to nullify acts of Congress 
and cancel out appropriations passed by 
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this Congress, then we have lost con- 
gressional control of the purse strings 
and all control of the functions that 
rightly belong to this Congress. 

I am sorry it is necessary to bring it 
up at this time, but I offer the amend- 
ment in good faith, because I do not know 
what the present occupant of the White 
House is going to do tomorrow or at 
any time. He may nullify the appro- 
priations in this bill in a number of in- 
stances; he may nullify other appropri- 
ations. I have a resolution now before 
the proper committee asking that this 
measure be adopted covering all appro- 
priation bills, because I think this Con- 
gress must assert itself as to appropria- 
tion bills. What I have said about the 
fiood-control bill in 1946 is a matter of 
record. What I said about the defense 
appropriations for the supercarrier, the 
70-group Air Force, and scientific funds 
is a matter of record. I hope that will 
not happen to this bill because the Con- 
gress has the right and the duty and the 
authority to pass these appropriation 
bills. The Chief Executive should carry 
out those orders instead of canceling and 
nullifying the will of Congress. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman is ex- 
actly right when he says that the Presi- 
dent froze the funds when he did, and 
General Wheeler, then Chief of the 
Army Engineers, objected strenuously. 
General Wheeler wrote a letter to me 
saying that the freezing of those funds 
had thrown their flood-control program 
out of kilter; also, Michael Strauss, Chief 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, testified 
to the same effect the next year before 
the Interior Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations. He said the whole business 
which the President had imposed on 
them had affected their program very 
detrimentaliy. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Quite so. 
If the President can nullify acts of Con- 
gress and appropriations by Congress, 
and the authority is once conceded, there 
is no limit to where a President might 
go. The Congress will no longer con- 
trol the purse strings provided for in the 
Constitution and popular self-govern- 
ment will be at.an end. This amend- 
ment should be adopted. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
sire to press my point of order. The 
gentleman says that he has a resolution 
now before the appropriate committee. 
I have not seen a copy of the amend- 
ment before it was read. From what 
I did hear read it would indicate that 
it goes far beyond the bill and it im- 
poses additional affirmative duties upon 
certain persons, and it is equally legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill. I, there- 
fore, press the point cf order, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Nebraska desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I think it 
is just a limitation on the powers of the 
President and preserves the right of this 
Congress to see that moneys are spent as 
authorized and appropriated under the 
law. It is properly a limitation. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

The gentleman offering the amend- 
ment says it is a limitation. The Chair 
agrees it is a limitation upon the Presi- 
dent. It is not a limitation upon the use 
of the funds in this bill. It is strictly 
legislation, because it directs certain of- 
ficials of the Government to do certain 
things not contemplated by law. There- 
fore, the Chair is constrained to sustain 
the point of order. 

Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O’TooLe: On 
page 43, line 18, strike out “for farmers’ ” and 
and all of lines 19 through 25 on page 43, 
and on page 44, lines 1 through 4, down to 
and including $611,128.” 


Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a very simple amendment. All day long 
here we have been preaching economy 
and talking economy. This provides for 
the abolition of the free distribution of 
the so-called farmers’ bulletins and the 
Agricultural Year Book. For many, 
many years the Agricultural Year Book 
has been a medium of exchange around 
this chamber. For 25 Agricultural Year 
Books you could get 2 tickets for the 
Army-Notre Dame game. For 35 Agri- 
cultural Year Books you got 1 ticket 
for the Army-Navy game. 

The farmers’ bulletins for the major 
part have provided nothing but enter- 
tainment for radio commentators and 
television, carrying articles such as on 
the love life of mites in Mombasa and 
paralexia in Patagonia. 

If the people want these things let 
us print them, but let us make a nominal 
charge. The item here is for only $611,- 
000, but it actually cost close to $2,000,000 
for the handling, mailing, and distribu- 
tion of these monumental works. If we 
want to practice economy, let us put this 
free list out of existence. If people want 
them, let us make a nominal charge set 
by the Department of Agriculture. Then 
the people can write in and pay for them. 
Let us make the program self-sustaining. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Is it not 
a fact that we expend somewhere around 
sixty or seventy million dollars right in 
this bill on research annually, and it 
would be very foolish not to have the 
opportunity to bring to the farmers the 
benefit of that huge expenditure for 
research? 

Mr. WHITTEN. It certainly would. 

I appreciate the remarks of my good 
friend from New York. He paid the 
farm congressmen the greatest compli- 
ment I know of. All of us here know 
that you pay money, six or eight dol- 
lars, for an Army-Navy game ticket. 
These books and pamphlets do not help 
a single Member of Congress. We are too 
busy to carry on with them any further. 
But when farm congressmen will take 
money out of their pockets to buy tickets 
for these games to give to their friends 
from the city districts, in order to get 
more books and more pamphlets to send 
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to their districts, it is a perfect indica- 
tion of the merit there is in this program 
and of the desire of the people in the 
farm areas of this country to have the 
best information available. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MULTER: After 
line 14, on page 52, insert a new section as 
follows: 

“No part of any funds appropriated by the 
act shall be used in the current fiscal year 
for the payment of salary or travel expenses 
of any person who has been found to have 
violated or attempted to violate section 2 
of the act of Congress, approved May 8, 1914 
(7 U. S. C. 342), or who has been convicted 
of violating the act entitled ‘An act to pre- 
vent pernicious political activities’, approved 
August 2, 1939, as amended, or who has been 
found in accordance with the provisions of 
title 18, U. S. C., section 1913, to have violated 
or attempted to violate such section which 
prohibits the use of Federal appropriations 
for the payment of personal services or other 
expenses designed to influence in any manner 
a Member of Congress to favor or oppose any 
legislation or appropriation by Congress 
except upon request of any Member or 
through the proper official channels.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the amend- 
ment. I have not seen the amendment, 
and I will reserve the point of order. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment will make applicable to the 
entire bill the Hatch Act. Very frankly, 
I am opposed to the Hatch Act, and if 
ever we get a bill here to repeal it, I will 
support and vote for such repealer. 

As long as it is the law of the land, 
however, it should be enforced. We took 
the Hatch Act and wrote it into this bill 
to apply to one part of it on page 32. If 
it should apply there, it certainly should 
apply to every part of the bill. This 
amendment will make these provisions of 
the Hatch Act applicable to every part 
of the bill as it should be. If it is the law 
of the land in every other department, it 
certainly should be the law of the land 
in this department, particularly since we 
have already made it applicable to part 
of the bill. I urge the adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi withdraws the point of 
order. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. We 
have had no opportunity to see how far- 
reaching this may be, and under the cir- 
cumstances I am sure we would do well 
to defeat the amendment at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Mutter]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on the 
bill, and all amendments thereto, close 
in 10 minutes, the last 5 minutes to be 
reserved for the committee. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object; how many 
amendments are there? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not 
in a position to know how many amend- 
ments may be offered. There are four 
amendments on the desk at the present 
time. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. JENSEN. Will those Members 
who have an amendment at the desk be 
permitted to offer their amendment and 
have it acted upon? 

The CHAIRMAN. All amendments 
will be acted upon. The limitation of 
time is only as to the debate. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

Tho Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Taser: On page 
45, line 16, strike out “$16,500,000” and in- 
sert 814,000,000.“ 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, that is 
an amendment to place the paragraph in 
line with the effect of the point of order 
that was made by the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Mutter]. They have 
no set-up to spend this money for any- 
thing unless they go ahead and spend it 
for something else that was not intended 
by the committee. 

I hope this amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I will 
take 1 minute of my time on this 
amendment, 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
was set up as a corporation so that it 
would be able to move to meet these 
problems as they arose. We have passed 
all sorts of price-support programs that 
are valueless unless the Corporation can 
carry out its job. This is a limitation 
on how much of its money it can use 
for administration. As I told the gen- 
tleman, we fixed it where fourteen and 
one-half million was all they could use 
until they could show that their volume 
has reached a point where more is neces- 
sary. I think that we could by adopt- 
ing this amendment defeat the very pur- 
poses of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion activities by having too little money 
to carry out the price-suppor? program. 
If you defeat this amendment it will be 
a direction from the committee to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation not to 
use more than the amount in this 
amendment unless the volume of busi- 
ness reaches a level where it would be 
justified. So we will carry out the limi- 
tation that is now in the bill. 

I think the amendment should be 
defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TABER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment, which is at the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. D’EwartT. Page 
45, line 16, after the word “law:” insert the 
following: “Provided, That when any funds 
contained in this appropriation are used to 
institute agricultural price support for any 
commodity, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall be notified of such support program 
and shall make such adjustments in the im- 
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port duty on such commodity as are neces- 
sary so that the duty paid price in United 
States dollars is not less than the parity price 
announced by the Secretary of Agriculture 
for the marketing season of the commodity.” 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order against the 
amendment as legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. I do not differ with the 
object of the gentleman, but I think that 
it is legislation. However, I will reserve 
the point of order so that the gentleman 
may make his presentation. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Chairman, I will 
have to concede the point of order. 
However, here is an amendment that 
would save a large amount of money for 
the Treasury. 

It has to do with imports of commod- 
ities that are supported by the Govern- 
ment at the time. 

Underselling by foreign producers is a 
principal reason for depressed farm 
prices in the United States. When de- 
pressed farm prices require the estab- 
lishment of price supports common sense 
requires that we take action to prevent 
further underselling by foreign produc- 
ers. Failure to do so not only injures the 
domestic producer and increases his price 
difficulty but also operates as a subsidy 
for foreign producers, paid by American 
taxpayers. This then is simply a pro- 
posal for a parity tariff for taxpayer 
protection. In other words, when the 
Government is supporting the price of 
an agricultural commodity through 
loans, purchases, or other operation, the 
Government shall protect the taxpayers’ 
funds and the domestic producer by as- 
suring that like products are not im- 
ported to be sold at below parity figures. 

Under the amendment, the Secretary 
of Agriculture would notify the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury when a price sup- 
port program was initiated for any com- 
modity. The Secretary of the Treasury 
would then be required to increase the 
duty on imports of that commodity by 
the amount in United States dollars that 
the foreign product cost, landed in this 
country, is less than the parity prices es- 
tablished by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Such a program would give meaning to 
the orders of Congress that the Govern- 
ment use its powers to keep agricultural 
commodity prices as near the parity 
level as possible. How long must the 
Congress pass appropriation bills and 
authorizing borrowing against the tax- 
payers’ credit in order to support farm 
prices, while other agencies of Govern- 
ment permit and even encourage the im- 
portation of like products at prices so 
low and in volume so great that domestic 
prices are depressed below parity? This 
vicious circle must be stopped. 

This amendment, the “parity tariff,” 
will not only remove the stigma of a sub- 
sidy program for many agricultural com- 
molities but will save the taxpayer the 
cost of the agricultural support program 
in many instances. 

Citing only four commodities with 
some type of support programs, on the 
one hand, and low-cost foreign imports, 
on the other, we find these things: 

WOOL, ALMONDS, APPLES, HONEY 


Wool is now supported by a nonre- 
course loan program at 90 percent of , 
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parity. The support price is figured on 
a basis of grade and delivery at Boston, 
To use one grade for comparison, half- 
blood graded wool is supported at $1.51 
per clean pound. The parity price, 
therefore, is $1.65 per clean pound. 

There is a tariff at present of 25% 
cents per clean pound on wool, yet the 
February 8 price on comparable wool 
imported from Argentina, duty-paid and 
delivered at Boston, was $1.41 per clean 
pound. 

Thus, the Government is supporting 
a comparable grade of domestic wool at 
10 cents per pound higher than the Ar- 
gentine wool is landed in Boston with 
duty paid. It seems logical to assume 
that this foreign wool selling 24 cents per 
pound below parity is breaking the do- 
mestic price market and creating a situ- 
ation which both causes and prolongs 
the drain on the taxpayers’ pocketbook, 

Remember, in fiscal year 1950-51 im- 
ports of apparel wool into the United 
States were 434,668,000 pounds actual 
weight. 

In this example the situation could 
be remedied readily by application of a 
parity tariff. The fee collected in this 
case would be $1.65—the parity figure— 
less $1.41—the selling price of the im- 
port—or 24 cents per clean pound in ad- 
dition to the present duty of 25% cents. 

Application of this duty adjustment 
not only would put money in the Treas- 
ury but would enhance the competitive 
position of domestic wool and hasten the 
day when the support program and the 
consequent drain on the public purse 
would end. 

A second example is found in almonds. 
They are supported by a marketing 
agreement and order regulating the han- 
dling of almonds grown in California. 

Last year the average price to almond 
growers was 20% cents per pound in 
shell, which was about 60 percent of par- 
ity. Parity is 34 cents. The existing 
duty on almonds is figured on a shelled 
basis, and on imports up to 4,500,000 
pounds the duty is 16% cents per pound, 
with an additional 10 cents per pound 
collected on imports above 4,500,000 
pounds. 

On March 26 the Department of Ag- 
riculture announced a diversion of up 
to 7,300,000 pounds, shelled basis, of do- 
mestic almonds, from normal channels 
to byproduct uses. So-called section 32 
funds, which come from tariff collections, 
are to be used for paying for this di- 
version because estimated supplies, in- 
cluding imports, are in excess of pros- 
pective demand. 

With the average price to growers 
about 60 percent of parity in 1951, the 
import figures for the last fiscal year 
show imports of shelled almonds totaled 
12,440,000 pounds. Now the Government 
intends to divert up to 7,300,000 pounds 
because this surplus makes it impossible 
for domestic growers to meet the cost 
of production, much less sell in their 
own markets at prices even approaching 
parity. 

Application of a parity tariff would 
correct this situation, save our section 32 
funds, and most important of all, keep 
almond producers out of the subsidized 
class, 
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is a tariff of 1244 cents per bushel on 
imported apples, Last year 1,992,000 
bushels of apples were imported, and 
$2,345,326 of our section 32 funds were 
spent in supporting the price of the do- 
mestic crop by the purchases of 1,335,703 
bushels of domestic apples. 

How can such a program be justified? 
This amendment would correct it. 

As a last example we may use honey. 
There is a 1-cent-per-pound duty on im- 
ported honey, and 9,796,000 pounds of 
honey were imported last year. These 
imports, with the penny duty paid, sold 
at far less than a parity price, and thus 
captured the domestic market from our 
own producers. We spent $1,227,646 of 
section 32 funds for 8,421,750 pounds of 
domestic honey in the honey support 
program. The parity tariff would have 
given domestic producers an even break 
in the market and made much or all of 
this support expenditure unnecessary. 

There are many other domestic com- 
modities for which support programs are 
made necessary by cheap imports. 

In the interests of both the domestic 
producers and the taxpayers whose funds 
are used for support programs, some ac- 
tion must be taken to control the in- 
fluence of price-breaking importations. 

The most fair and effective method the 
Congress can adopt to implement the 
farm program and protect the over- 
burdened taxpayer is the parity tariff. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, the par- 
ity tariff provided in this amendment 
provides a long-needed protection both 
for the agricultural producer and for 
the taxpayer. 

The amendment simply says that 
when the Government is supporting the 
price of an agricultural commodity 
through loans, purchases, or other oper- 
ation, the taxpayer shall be protected 
against the importation of that same 
commodity at a price less than the sup- 
port price. 

In other words if such commodities 
are imported then a tariff shall be levied 
equal to the difference in the market 
price of the imported commodity and 
100 percent of parity paid by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture out of the United 
States Treasury. 

The Congress must be very optimistic 
to believe the taxpayers are going to 
continue indefinitely to borrow money, 
pay interest on it, and use that bor- 
rowed money to subsidize a domestic in- 
dustry which is being put out of business 
by the same Government which is per- 
mitting like commodities to be imported 
and sold at prices far below parity and 
far below what they can be produced for 
domestically. 

The time has come when we must 
take inventory of some of the things we 
are doing and the effect they are having 
upon our economy. 

I refer to wool and the wool industry 
in America, On April 16, 1952, the Navy 
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purchasing office received bids on 1,513,- 
823 yards of 12%4-ounce blue serge. The 
low bid was as low as $2.57 per yard. 

Figuring back on the wool tops— 
clean and combed wool—the manufac- 
turers must have figured on tops to cost 
them not more than $1.60. In fact, I 
have it on good authority that the bids 
were based entirely on only foreign wool 
that was combed into tops in foreign 
countries and shipped to the United 
States through a manipulation of the 
rate of exchange on our currency. 

In other words, wool tops, upon which 
the Argentine Government had paid an 
indirect subsidy to the wool-top manu- 
facturers of that country of approxi- 
mately 0.37 cent, a manipulation that 
under our law requires the Secretary of 
the Treasury to meet with a countervail- 
ing duty, but which the Treasury De- 
partment has thus far refused to levy, 
in spite of the fact that they know what 
is happening. 

Are you willing to pay a subsidy out 
of the taxpayer’s dollar to the Argentine 
wool-top manufacturer and producer of 
0.37 cent through military purchases 
and another subsidy through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to keep the domestic 
producer from being forced out of busi- 
ness? 

Congress has tried various methods to 
force these departments of Government 
to protect domestic industry and pro- 
ducers. This is a simple method that 
they cannot get away from, It will not 
cost the taxpayer anything because the 
additional price that the military will 
have to pay for clothing will be paid 
into the Treasury by the foreign import- 
er and at the same time it will save the 
American taxpayer from being required 
to subsidize the domestic sheep industry. 

Under the amendment the price would 
be $1.65, with 5 cents paid into the 
Treasury by the importer. The mili- 
tary would have to pay 5 cents more, 
but that price would be offset by the 
tariff payment. The taxpayer would be 
saved from a subsidy to the domestic 
producer, so the taxpayer is saved 5 cents 
per pound; besides, we are saving one of 
our greatest industries which is on the 
verge of being destroyed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man concede the point of order? 

Mr. DEWART. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, which is at the desk. 

Amendment offered by Mr. JENSEN: Page 
55, after line 8, insert a new section as fol- 
lows: 

“No part of any appropriation or authori- 
zation contained in this act shall be used 
to pay the compensation of any incumbent 
appointed to any civil office or position 
which may become vacant during the fiscal 
year beginning on July 1, 1952: Provided, 
That this inhibition shall not apply— 

“(a) to not exceed 25 percent of all va- 
cancies; 

“(b) to positions filled from within the 
department; 

“(c) to offices or positions required by law 
to be filled by appointment of the President 
by and with the advice of the Senate; 

“(d) to seasonal and casual workers; 


“(e) to employees engaged in meat in- 
spection and law enforcement; 
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“(f) to field employees of the Soll Con- 
servation Service and Production and Mar- 
keting Administration who provide conser- 
vation assistance to farmers and ranchers; 

“(g) to feld operating and research em- 
ployees engaged in work of county offices and 
other field locations; 

“(h) to employees of the crop and live- 
stock reporting service; 

“(i) to the administrative expense limi- 
tations fixed by this act for Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks and for production 
credit corporations, or to the appropria- 
tion for the Farm Credit Administration ex- 
cept the portion thereof provided by direct 
appropriation from the general fund of the 
Treasury; 

“(j) to employees in grades CPC 1, 2, 

and 3: 
“Provided further, That when the total num- 
ber of personnel subject to this section has 
been reduced to 90 percent of the total pro- 
vided for in this act, such limitation may 
cease to apply and said 90 percent shall be- 
come a ceiling for employment during the 
fiscal year 1953, and it exceeded at any time 
during fiscal year 1953, this provision shall 
again become operative.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] is recognized 
in support of his amendment. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. KEATING 
yielded his time to the gentleman from 
Iowa.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment with very few exceptions is 
identical with the amendment which was 
adopted by the House for the fiscal year 
1952 and made the law of the land. 
However, there have been a few more 
agencies exempted such as the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Bank, the Produc- 
tion Credit Corporation, and the Farm 
Credit Administration, for the good rea- 
son that representatives of those organ- 
izations and a number of Congressmen 
and other people came to me and made 
a good case, and I finally after investi- 
gation agreed to exempt them in this 
amendment. 

If this amendment is made the law of 
the land, it will effect a savings to the 
taxpayers of approximately $17,500,000 
in the fiscal year 1953. Every branch, 
agency, and bureau of the Department 
of Agriculture which is not overstaffed 
has been exempted in this amendment. 

I have talked with many heads of the 
different branches and agencies of the 
Department of Agriculture such as the 
Soil Conservation Service and the Pro- 
duction Management Administration, 
and they have agreed that they fared 
very well under the provisions of this 
amendment in fiscal 1952, which is the 
fiscal year we are in now; so they are 
not objecting to the provisions of this 
amendment now offered being applied 
to those agencies. They may, of course, 
tell the press that they are objecting 
and that they are hurt, but the facts 
are that they are not hurt and they so 
tell me when we are face to face. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to use 1 minute of my time 
in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has 
3 minutes remaining and is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have always felt that this was not the 
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best approach to try to control the Gov- 
ernment. The administration of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, as I see it, is 
for the purpose of service to the people, 


To cut the number of workers but still 


leave them where they can spend the 
money I think is not good economy. You 
cannot continue to reduce the number of 
employees and then let them spend the 
money on travel or something else where 
you do not get anything for the tax dol- 
lar. What the limit is as to how far you 
can reduce I do not know. 

It has been pointed out there are du- 
plication in the services. These are fixed 
by law, and you have to follow that law. 
The cure is in the legislative committees 
and the Congress in passing different 
legislation. 

In 1941 the actual number of employ- 
ees on the rolls of the Department of 
Agriculture was 108,000 people. In De- 
cember 1951 the number was 65,000. 
Since 1941 we have reduced from 108,000 
to 65,000. Last year we had 64,668. In 
the bill this year we have reduced that 
to 62,568. 

This amendment would cut that some 
more. Somewhere along the line there 
isa limit. Other departments have been 
cut, and they should be; they are 360 
percent up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. WHITTEN) 
there were—ayes 118, noes 109. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
MILLER]. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to call attention to money 
appropriated for the International 
Wheat Agreement in the sum of $182,- 
162,250 and point out to my colleagues 
that this International Wheat Agree- 
ment has cost this country about $627,- 
000,000 in 4 years. 

I was one of the Members appointed 
by the Speaker to sit in a council with 
these 46 countries. It seems to me this 
is a subsidy for foreign nations and 
ought to be over in the mutual-security 
bill instead of being charged to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. It is unfair to 
charge this to Agriculture. It is a hand- 
out to the have-not wheat countries. 

It seems to me these 44 nations that 
need wheat—and there are only 4 na- 
tions that have wheat to export, Can- 
ada, the United States, Australia, and 
a little from France—are willing and 
able to pay the market price and we 
should permit them to do so instead of 
subsidizing these nations by paying them 
through this method. It should not at 
any rate be in this bill. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The 
gentleman is correct. This belongs to 
the State Department in the mutual- 
security bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I thank 
the gentleman. I would suggest to the 
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other body—and they must approve any 

new wheat agreement—that no subsidy 

be allowed in any new plan. The world 

price should be paid for wheat. If a 

subsidy is to be paid, put it in the relief 

5 and not tie it to the Agriculture 

III. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PaTMAN], 

A CHRONOLOGY OF MAJOR PRICE SUPPORT 
LEGISLATION AND PROPOSALS WITH REFERENCE 
TO PRICE SUPPORT BY COMMODITY LOANS AT A 
PERCENTAGE OF PARITY 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
inserting herewith a statement prepared 
by Mr. O. V. Wells, Chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, at my re- 
quest, on the very important questions of 
parity and support prices. It is as fol- 
lows: 


May 12, 1933: Farm Act of 1933 approved. 
Title I was known as the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act. Title I, section 2, stated in 
part: “It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of Congress to establish and maintain such 
balance between the production and con- 
sumption of agricultural commodities, and 
such marketing conditions therefor, as will 
reestablish prices to farmers at a level that 
will give agricultural commodities a purchas- 
ing power with respect to articles that farm- 
ers buy, equivalent to the purchasing power 
of agricultural commodities in the base 
period. The base period in the case of 
all agricultural commodities except to- 
bacco shall be the prewar period, Au- 
gust 1909-July 1914. In the case of to- 
bacco, the hase period shall be the post- 
war period, August 1919-July 1929.“ It may 
be noted that the terms “parity” or “parity 
price” were not used in the act. Instead, 
“purchasing power * * * equivalent” and 
“fair exchange value“ were used. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture was authorized to en- 
ter into agreements with farmers for the ad- 
justment of acreage or production, impose 
processing taxes, and make the proceeds 
thereof available for payment of benefits 
under such agreements. Authority was also 
given the Secretary to enter into marketing 
agreements and to issue licenses to proces- 
sors and handlers of agricultural commodi- 
ties in interstate and foreign commerce. 
Important amendments and supplements to 
this act were the Jones-Connally Cattle Act 
of 1934, the Bankhead Cotton Act of 1934, the 
Kerr Tobacco Act of 1934, the Jones-Costigan 
Sugar Act of 1934, and the DeRouen Rice Act 
of 1935, The processing tax-benefit-payment 
provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act were invalidated by the Supreme Court 
in January 1936 (7 U. S. C. 601-659). 

October 16, 1933: Executive Order No. 
6340 directed the creation of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation under the laws of the 
State of Delaware. The charter powers of 
the Corporation included the right to pur- 
chase, hold, and sell or otherwise deal in 
agricultural or other commodities and prod- 
ucts thereof and to loan or borrow money 
upon the same, and to engage in transac- 
tions in connection therewith. 

May 11, 1935: Congressman Marvin Jones, 
speaking over the NBC radio network, stated: 
“The primary object of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act is to secure parity prices for 
farmers’ products.” (American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation Official News Letter, vol. 14, 
No. 12, p. 1, May 14, 1935.) 

August 24, 1935: Public Law 320, Seventy- 
fourth Congress, amending the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, limited and defined the au- 
thority of the Secretary of Agriculture. Sec- 
tion 32 of the act appropriated an amount 
equal to 30 percent of the customs receipis 
to encourage domestic consumption and ex- 
port of major farm commodities. Title II of 
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the act of 1935 made potatoes a basic com- 
medity. The term “parity price“ did not 
appear in the law; instead, “fair exchange 
value” was used. The “fair exchange value” 
was redefined, with provisions made for a 
base period of August 1919-July 1929 for 
commodities subject to marketing agree- 
ments or orders, when purchasing power 
during the previous base period could not 
be determined from available statistics in 
the Department of Agriculture (49 Stat. 
750). 

February 29, 1936: The Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act continued and 
extended the Soil Erosion Act of 1935. Sec- 
tions 7 to 17 of this act authorized an agri- 
cultural conservation program in which the 
emphasis shifted from temporary adjust- 
ment to soil conservation and improved farm 
management practices; it included provi- 
sions for apportionment of acreage allot- 
ments and payments to landlords, tenants, 
and sharecroppers for carrying out soil- 
building and soil-conserving practices (16 
U. S. C. 590 g-q). 

December 11, 1936: The American Farm 
Bureau Federation adopted a resolution 
stating in part: “Recognizing both the op- 
portunities and limitations of these factors 
to be effective this farm policy must have 
adequate provision to insure such a balance 
of supply of farm products with demand as 
is necessary to assure farmers of parity prices 
for their products.” (American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation Official News Letter, vol. 
15, No. 25, p. 3, December 22, 1936.) 

February 8-9, 1937: A group of over 50 
farm leaders, including representatives of all 
the leading farm organizations, met in Wash- 
ington at the invitation of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and adopted a report which 
stated, in part: “In determining the price 
bases upon which loans will be made in con- 
nection with the ever-normal granary, it 
must be recognized that accumulating sur- 
pluses depress prices and create a ceiling 
above which prices of commodities cannot 
rise. Therefore it is imperative that the 
loans be made at the uppermost level to 
keep prices from declining below parity levels, 
to the full extent possible consistent with 
the dependence of the commodity upon ex- 
port markets.” (American Farm Bureau 
Federation Official News Letter, vol. 26, No. 4, 
p. 1, February 16, 1937.) 

April 10, 1937: Edward A. O'Neal, presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, stated in a radio talk, discussing a bill 
proposed by the Federation: “* * * ben- 
efit payments would be made for the differ- 
ence between average-market prices and 
parity prices. Commodity loans, designed 
to hold prices in line in good crop years 
when surpluses would be produced, would 
be made at prices close to parity in order 
to sustain prices. Then, with the reserve 
bins full and surplus sealed on farms under 
the commodity loan, the farmer would be 
asked to reduce his acreage the following 
season by an amount sufficient to balance 
again supply with effective demand.” 
(American Farm Bureau Federation Official 
News Letter, vol. 16, No. 8, p. 4, April 13, 
1937.) 

April 27, 1937: A report of a meeting of 
representatives of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation called to consider a draft bill 
entitled “The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1937” stated in regard to commodity loans: 
“At the beginning of the discussion the 
Farm Bureau representatives were com- 
mitted to loans at close to parity, but after 
considering all phases of the question, they 
decided that the loan should be based on a 
sliding scale, varying with the size of the 
visible supply of the commodity. For ex- 
ample, when visible supply is normal, plus 
adequate reserves, the loan might be made 
at 90 percent of parity price. * * * If 
+ * * production should reach, say, 140 
percent of normal demand, plus adequate 
reserves, then the loan should be reduced 
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to maybe only 50 percent of parity.” (Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation Official News 
Letter, vol. 16, No. 9, p. 1, April 27, 1937.) 

May 3, 1937: Mr. Thomas of Oklahoma 
introduced a bill which stated in part: 
„„ That part of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act relating to price parity with 
other products is hereby repealed, and the 
method of determining prices as herein pro- 
vided is substituted therefor (cost of pro- 
duction).” (U. S. Cong., 75th, Ist sess., Sen- 
ate bill 2325.) 

June 18, 1937: Representative Flanagan 
introduced a proposed Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1937 as H. R. 7577. On July 
15, 1937, Senators Pope and McGill intro- 
duced an almost identical bill as S. 2787. 
The original draft of the bills had been pre- 
pared by representatives of the Secretary of 
Agriculture's farm conference of February 8 
and 9. The bills provided for loans to farm- 
ers on any major agricultural commodity at 
rates ranging from 52 to 85 percent of parity 
in accordance with the relationship of the 
total supply to the normal supply. In addi- 
tion to the loans, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture was to make parity payments to coop- 
erating farmers on a basis that would insure 
farmers a maximum income rate of 82 to 
100 percent of parity prices for their crops 
in accordance to the relationship of the total 
supply to the normal supply. (U. S. Cong., 
75th, 2d sess., Senate bill 2787.) 

December 2, 1937: Mr. Johnson, of Okla- 
homa, introduced a bill which stated in 
part: “* * Sec. 2. (a) Promptly fol- 
lowing the close of each marketing year 
(beginning with the marketing year end- 
ing in- 1938) for cotton, wheat, or corn, the 
Secretary shall make parity payments to 
farmers who engaged in the production of 
each such commodity on farms having a 
domestic allotment for such commodity for 
such marketing year, and who cooperated 
with the program under the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act during 
such marketing year. The parity payment 
shall be computed at a rate equal to the 
amount by which the average parity price 
for the commodity during such year ex- 
ceeded the current average farm price for 
such commodity during such year and shall 
be paid on the smaller of the following: 
(1) the domestic allotment for the farm 
with respect to which the payment is made, 
or (2) the amount of the commodity shown 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary to have 
been actually produced on such farm during 
such marketing yea. 

“(c) The amount paid to any farmer as a 
parity payment under this act with respect 
to any year shall be deducted from any 
amounts payable to him under the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act with 
respect to such year,” (U.S. Congress, 75th, 
2d sess., House of Representatives, H. R. 
8581.) 

December 8, 1937: Representative WRIGHT 
PATMAN, of Texas, offered an amendment to 
H. R. 8505 that would have required the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to make loans 
at “not less than the parity prices” on agri- 
cultural commodities. On wheat and cotton, 
such loans were to be “on that part of said 
production only as the Secretary determines 
will be consumed in the American market.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 82, pt. 2, pp. 
1096-1097.) During debate on this amend- 
ment a telegram to the Honorable FRANK 
Cartson from John Vesecky, president of 
the National Farmers’ Union, was intro- 
duced. Mr. Vesecky stated: “Neither com- 
mittee farm bill provides sufficient assur- 
ance of parity prices nor parity income. Sug- 
gest provision be added setting minimum 
price on domestic consumption at parity or 
not less than 10 percent below parity when- 
ever marketing quotas are declared. Maxi- 
mum price, 10 percent above parity, could 
also be set.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
82, pt. 2, p. 1104.) Upon a vote, the amend- 
ment was rejected (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
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vol. 82, pt. 2, p. 1108) by a teller vote of 113 
to 81. 


February 16, 1938: The Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938 continued and amended 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act and authorized the establishment 
of acreage allotments and marketing quotas 
on cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, rice, and 
peanuts, and the making of loans by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation on agricul- 
tural commodities. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation was directed to make loans at 
rates not less than 52 percent and not more 
than 75 percent of the parity price of wheat, 
cotton, and corn when certain conditions of 
supply or price prevailed for those commodi- 
ties. Perity payments were authorized to 
provide payments to farmers for the differ- 
ence between average market prices and 
parity prices (7 U. S. C. 1281-1407). 

May 26, 1941: Congress raised minimum 
loan rates for basic commodities to 85 per- 
cent of parity (55 Stat. 203). 

July 1, 1941: An act (the Steagall amend- 
ment) directed the Secretary of Agriculture 
to support a price for the producers of any 
nonbasic agricultural commodity at 85 per- 
cent of the parity or comparable price there- 
for through commodity loan, purchases, or 
other operations, when he found it neces- 
sary to encourage the production of such 
commodity (15 U. S. C. 713a-8). 

October 2, 1942: The Stabilization Act of 
1942 authorized and directed the President 
to issue an order stabilizing prices, wages, 
and salaries affecting the cost of living, set 
forth the formula for determining the price 
below which no maximum price should be 
established for any agricultural commodity, 
and authorized and directed the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to make available loans 
at 90 percent of parity upon cotton, corn, 
wheat, rice, tobacco, and peanuts harvested 
during and within 2 years after the war. This 
act also increased support prices for non- 
basic commodities for which increased pro- 
duction was requested under the Steagall 
amendment from 85 to 90 percent of the 
parity or comparable price, and provided that 
such support should be maintained during 
the war and for at least 2 thereafter. 
By the Stabilization Extension Act of 1944 
(June 30, 1944), the rate at which loans on 
cotton were to be made was increased to 92.5 
percent of parity, and the President was di- 
rected to take “all lawful action” to assure 
producers of certain commodities of either 
parity or the highest price prevailing between 
January and September 1942 (50 U. S. C., 
App. 968, Supp. III). Under the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944 the loan rate was in- 
creased to 95 percent on cotton harvested 
after 1943 but not planted after 1944. 

July 3, 1948: The Agricultural Act of 1948 
was approved. The act provided mandatory 
price support to cooperators at 90 percent 
of parity for the 1949 crops of wheat, corn, 
Tice, peanuts for nuts, cotton, and tobacco 
marketed before June 30, 1950, if producers 
had not disapproved marketing quotas. 
After December 31, 1949, prices of all of 
these except tobacco were to be supported for 
cooperators at rates ranging from 60 to 90 
percent of parity, depending upon the sup- 
ply at the beginning of the marketing year 
and the existence of acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas. After December 31, 1949, 
tobacco prices were to be supported at 90 
percent of parity in years marketing quotas 
were in effect. Mandatory price support at 
90 percent of parity or comparable price was 
also provided for potatoes harvested before 
January 1, 1949, hogs, chickens over 3% 
pounds live weight, eggs, and milk and its 
products through December 31, 1949, After 
December 31, 1949, prices could be supported 
for all of these except potatoes from zero 
to 90 percent of parity. For potatoes the 
support price for the period from January 
1, 1949 to December 31, 1949, was to be at a 
rate not less than 60 percent of the parity 
price nor more than the 1948 support level. 
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After December 31, 1949, the support price 
for potatoes was to be not less than 60 nor 
more than 90 percent of parity. Price sup- 
port was provided for edible dry beans, edible 
dry peas, turkeys, soybeans for oil, flaxseed 
for oil, peanuts for oil, American-Egyptian 
cotton, and sweetpotatoes through Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, as not less than 60 percent of 
parity or comparable price nor higher than 
the level at which the commodity was sup- 
ported in 1948. After December 31, 1949, 
prices for these commodities were to be sup- 
ported at any level from zero to 90 percent 
of parity. The act authorized the Secretary 
of Agriculture to require compliance with 
production goals and marketing regulations 
as a condition to eligibility for price sup- 
port of producers of all non-basic commodi- 
ties marketed in 1949. Price support for 
wool marketed before June 30, 1950, was au- 
thorized at the 1946 price support level, an 
average price to farmers of 42.3 cents per 
pound. After December 31, 1949, it was to 
be supported at not less than 60 percent of 
parity nor more than 90 percent (at a level 
needed to encourage an annual production 
of 369,000,000 pounds of shorn wool). The 
act made price support permissive rather 
than mandatory for all commodities, other 
than those previously mentioned, after De- 
cember 31, 1949, if funds were available, at 
any level up to 90 percent of parity. Spe- 
cial provision was made to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture after December 31, 
1949, to establish price support levels higher 
than 90 percent of parity for basic or non- 
basic commodities if, after a public hearing, 
he should find it “necessary in order to in- 
crease or maintain the production of any 
agricultural commodity in the interest of na- 
tional security.” Title III of the act sched- 
uled to go into effect January 1, 1950, revised 
the parity price formula to take into con- 
sideration prices received by farmers during 
the most recent 10 calendar years or the 
most recent 10 marketing seasons and 
changed the definitions of carry-over, normal 
supply, and total supply for basic commodi- 
ties which had been contained in the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938. The par- 
ity base period for Maryland tobacco was 
changed from August 1919-July 1929 to Au- 
gust 1936-July 1941 (62 Stat. 1247). 

April 7, 1949: The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture proposed a price-support program re- 
lated to an income standard. The proposal 
was embodied in S. 1882 and other bills in- 
troduced into the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

October 31, 1949: The Agricultural Act of 
1949 was approved. The act provided man- 
datory price support for the basic commod- 
ities, corn, cotton, wheat, rice, and peanuts, 
to cooperators conditioned upon their not 
disapproving acreage allotments or market- 
ing quotas and when allotments or quotas 
are in effect at 90 percent of parity in 1950; 
at not more than 90 nor less than 80 for 
1951 or at a level between these two called 
for by sliding scales based on the relation- 
ship of total supply to normal supply; after 
1951 at not more than 90 percent as called 
for by sliding scales. In 1950 and 1951, price 
support for the basic commodities was man- 
datory at not more than 90 percent of pari- 
ty nor less than the level of support between 
75 and 90 percent of parity called for by 
the sliding scales if producers had not dis- 
approved marketing quotas and if no acre- 
age allotments or marketing quotas were in 
effect. Price support was to be available at 
50 percent of parity in 1950 and after if 
producers disapproved marketing quotas but 
complied with acreage allotments. Price 
support for tobacco during 1950 and suc- 
ceeding years was made mandatory at 90 
percent of parity to cooperators when mar- 
keting quotas were in effect except that fire- 
cured tobaccos were to be supported at 75 
percent of the burley rate and that dark 
air-cured tobaccos, including Virginia sun- 
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cured, were to be supported at 6624 percent 
of the burley rate. No support was to be 
available if producers disapproved market - 
ing quotas. The modernized parity formula 
provided in the act of 1948 was amended to 
include wartime subsidy payments and 
wages paid hired farm labor. The new pari- 
ty formula was to be used exclusively after 
1954 but prior to that time support prices 
were to be based on the new or old formula 
depending upon which would result in the 
higher support price for the basic crops. 
Price support for wool, including mohair, 
Was mandatory at a level between 60 and 
90 percent of parity based on the new for- 
mula and dependent upon the amount of 
support considered necessary by the Secre- 
tary to encourage an annual production of 
approximately 360,000,000 pounds of shorn 
wool. Price support was mandatory for tung 
nuts, honey, and Irish potatoes at a level 
between 60 and 90 percent of parity based 
on the new formula. Whole milk, butter- 
fat and their products were to be supported 
at levels between 75 and 90 percent of pari- 
ty. Price support for other nonbasic agri- 
cultural commodities was permissive at any 
level not exceeding 90 percent of parity and 
dependent upon the availability of funds 
among other factors. So far as feasible it 
was to be made available on any storable 
nonbasic commodity at a level between 75 
and 90 percent of parity for which a mar- 
keting quota or marketing agreement or or- 
der was in effect unless the Secretary should 
determine a lower level of price support de- 
sirable. The Secretary was given the right 
to condition eligibility of producers for price 
support upon compliance with acreage al- 
lotments, production goals, and marketing 
practices, including marketing quotas when 
authorized by law. Price support in excess 
of 90 percent of parity was authorized for 
any agricultural commodity if the Secretary 
determined, after a public hearing, that it 
Was necessary to prevent or alleviate a 
shortage of a commodity essential to the 
national welfare or in the interest of na- 
tional security. Section 32 funds were to 
be used principally for perishable nonbasic 
commodities for which price support was 
not mandatory. Restrictions were placed on 
sales by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
(63 Stat. 1051). 

January 16, 1952: The President in his 
Economic Report to the Congress recom- 
mended that Congress “repeal the sliding 
scale provisions in existing agricultural price 
support legislation; provide a workable sup- 
port program for perishable commodities; 
and modify the tax on unallocated reserves 
of farmer cooperatives.” (U. S. Congress, 
82d, 2d sess., House of Representatives, the 
Economic Report of the President, January 
1952, H. Doc. No. 303, p. 25.) 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose: and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr, PRIEST] 
having assumed the chair, Mr. Foranp, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 7314), 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1953, and for other pur- 
poses, had directed him to report the bill 
back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 


ATAT 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sep- 
arate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them 
en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Maier, one 
of his secretaries. 


QUARTERMASTER RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT LABORATORY 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, a problem 
which has been the subject of debate 
running back as far as 1944 is the ques- 
tion of building a combined quartermas- 


ter research and development laboratory. 


This consolidation move would di- 
rectly affect some 1,100 specialists now 
employed in the various dispersed labo- 
ratories at Philadelphia; Jeffersonville, 
Ind.; Chicago, III.; Cameron, Va.; and 
Washington, D. C. Ultimately it will 
affect the economic well-being of ap- 
proximately 150,000 industrial workers, 
and the prospects of industry in the five 
States of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, In- 
diana, Kentucky, and Illinois. 

The Quartermaster Research and De- 
velopment program is not abstract re- 
search; it is not an adventure in pure 
science; it consists of practical, applied 
industrial development. It is intimately 
tied up with production, contracts, in- 
dustrial specifications, with know-how 
and the capacity to produce. For that 
reason the laboratories are now located 
where they are close to the production 
facilities in the field where the products 
in which they are concerned are manu- 
factured. The clothing and textile lab 
is in Philadelphia; leather tentage and 
equipage in the Jeffersonville-Louisville 
area where those products are manufac- 
tured; and the food and container lab 
in Chicago, the world center for mass 
food distribution. All these facilities are 
to be abandoned and transferred to 
Natick, Mass. 

The original proposal for a QM labo- 
ratory was made by Brig. Gen. George 
Doriot, assistant dean of the Harvard 
Business School, in 1944. The project 
was to cost $6,000,000, and the Quarter- 
master General selected the site on the 
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Cambridge Parkway in the metropolitan 
Boston area. It was to be called the 
institute of man. 

In 1946 legislation was introduced to 
erect such a laboratory, with the Boston 
area specifically designated as the site. 
Throughout the entire matter there ap- 
pears to be no discussion of this labo- 
ratory idea without its being bracketed 
to the Boston area. For this reason, 
among others, it was resisted by the 
Seventy-ninth and the Eightieth Con- 
gresses; many Representatives felt that 
designating Boston or a specific area in 
the legislation was arbitrary and dis- 
criminatory, apart from the merit of 

the entire idea. 

Finally, in the Eighty-first Congress 
the proposal was set forth calling for an 
impartial committee of experts specially 
charged with the responsibility of se- 
lecting a suitable site. The site would 
be chosen by the Secretary of Defense 
on the basis of this ad hoc committee’s 
recommendations. Any community 
qualifying would have an equal oppor- 
tunity of being chosen as the location 
for the laboratory according to the pro- 
cedures set up. This was adopted as 
Public Law 424 of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress. 

The language is most explicit: 

Be it enacted, etc., Inat there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated not to exceed 
$11,000,000 for the acquisition of land and 
for the construction thereon of a research 
laboratory for the Quartermaster Corps, 
United States Army, at a location to be se- 
lected by the Secretary of Defense, and for 
such utilities and appurtenances thereto as, 
in the judgment of the Secretary of the 
Army, may be necessary in connection there- 
with. The site shall be chosen on the basis 
of recommendations of an impartial ad hoc 
committee of experts to be appointed by the 
Research and Development Board. Approved 
October 28, 1949. 


Every legislative expert and historian 
will agree that this is a most unusual 
measure. It is not just an authoriza- 
tion. It is an authorization which sets 
forth a clear procedure showing exactly 
what must be done and the proper se- 
quence to be followed before the money 
is legally available. It calls for an im- 
partial site committee. It requires the 
Secretary of Defense to choose the site 
“on the basis of recommendations of an 
impartial ad hoc committee of experts.” 
It does not empower the Secretary to use 
his discretion to disregard the recom- 
mendations of the committee. It leaves 
the Secretary with no leeway. Under 
law he must select a site on the basis 
of the ad hoc committee’s recommenda- 
tions and on no other basis. He could 
reject their recommendation, but having 
done so he would not be at liberty to 
select an unrecommended site; he would 
have to go back to the committees for 
further recommendations. 

I submit that Congress passed the law 
with these explicit procedures because it 
wanted a guaranty that the selection 
of the site should be divorced from the 
special claims of those who originally 
linked the laboratory with the Boston 
area. 

On March 22, 1950, it was announced 
that the ad hoc site committee had been 
appointed. On may 19, Dr. Blake Van 
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Leer was announced chairman. Com- 
munities all over the country went to 
considerable trouble and expense to pre- 
sent their special qualifications for such 
alaboratory. It is claimed that some 340 
sites in 40 States were reviewed by the 
impartial committee. On March 8, 1951, 
Army Secretary Frank Pace announced 
the selection. 

The site selected as superior to all 
other locations proposed in the United 
States turned out to be, by some odd 
coincidence, a 20-acre plot at Natick, 
Mass. We have difficulty in understand- 
ing the coincidence which results from 
the original effort to secure the location 
in that approximate area and its selec- 
tion out of 240 sites. And we have equal 
difficulty in understanding how it hap- 
pens that this site, which was selected as 
the result of the most careful and expert 
scrutiny turned out to be a bog, a swamp 
and a hill—which it would cost between 
$500,009 and $1,000,000 to prepare be- 
fore any construction could start. 

Upon the discovery of the unsuitability 
of this site, Dr. Chester Alter, Dean of 
Boston University and a member of the 
site committee, quickly filed a special 
private report addressed to William 
Webster, chairman of the Research and 
Development Board. Dated April 26, 
1951, Dr. Alter writes: 

May I conclude that the Department of 
Defense would make a wise decision if it were 
decided to build the Quartermaster Research 
and Development Laboratory on the pen- 
insula site in the town of Natick rather 
than the so-called No. 1 site in the same 


town recommended by the site selection com- 
mittee. 


The site committee never was recalled 
or consulted. Through an unexplained 
sleight of hand, the location recom- 
mended by a single member of the site 
committee was quietly adopted as the 
official site. Thus, without any action 
or recommendation by the site selection 
committee the site was changed. It 
would be well to be pointed out that the 
first site cost $3,000 and the site now 
currently being used costs better than 
$100,000, which demonstrates even fur- 
ther the extent of the discrepancy. 

We have recently conferred with the 
Officials of the Defense Department re- 
garding this discrepancy, among many 
others. Their explanation is very neat. 
They merely brush the matter aside with 
the statement that the site committee 
fulfilled its function when it found a 
locale or general area suitable for a 
lab of this kind, and that the Defense 
Department had every right to change 
the particular piece of land to be used. 

I submit that the law gives no such 
discretion, nor was there any purpose 
in an ad hoc site committee in the first 
place. If the site selected was not wor- 
thy, then the law would require the 
Secretary to ask the site committee for 
another recommendation, or take the 
second and third choices of the com- 
mittee, namely, Fort Sheridan, Ill., and 
Atlanta, Ga. But this was not done, 
and what we have left is a site picked 
by one man, the dean of Boston, behind 
the backs of the site committee, and 
in violation of the express enabling leg- 
islation which authorized the funds. 
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Today members from the five States 
ultimately affected by this Natick move 
are joining with me in a joint resolu- 
tion calling for a complete investiga- 
tion of the legality of the Natick project 
before any more money is committed. 
In the Senate, I believe that the Sen- 
ators from the five States represented, 
headed by the two distinguished Sen- 
ators from Pennsylvania—MartTIn and 
Durr—are introducing this resolution. 

We were driven to this resolution as 
a last resort, since the Defense Depart- 
ment has taken the position that they 
will go ahead regardless of the question 
of legality, or questions of dispersal, uni- 
fication, discrepancies as to costs, as to 
what installations are to be moved, and 
as to the merit of a centralized labora- 
tory, be at Natick, Philadelphia, Texas, 
or Wisconsin. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the way 
things have worked out we can come to 
no other conclusion than that the sole 
purpose of proposing Public Law 424 was 
to lull all opposition to the project to 
sleep. Once everybody felt that an im- 
partial procedure had been established 
and the matter was resolved in law, then 
the law was disregarded and the De- 
fense Department proceeded to follow 
its own whim. 

The methods used to put over this 
project are far more serious than any 
point as to where a given installation 
is or is not to be located. For this rea- 
son, my colleagues and I have fought so 
strongly and seek an inquiry at this 
time, 


PROGRAM FOR BALANCE OF THE 
WEEK AND NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this time to inquire of 
the majority leader as to the program 
for the remainder of this week and next 
week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If the gentleman 
from Massachusetts will yield for that 
purpose, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns today it ad- 
journ to meet on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That answers 
one part of the gentleman’s question. 
So far as next week is concerned, on 
Monday there will be the call of the 
Consent Calendar and there will be two 
suspensions: H. R. 6525, relating to the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
benefits, and H. R. 7405, cataloging and 
standardization agency of the armed 
services. I know of no opposition to 


those bills, but if one should develop, 
with the understanding had with the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Martin}, I will ask unanimous consent 
that final action on the bills go over un- 
til the following Thursday. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. There 
are primaries on Monday and Tuesday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Exactly. 

On Tuesday there will be the call of 
the Private Calendar, As I understand 
Maryland has a primary on Monday and 
several other States have primaries on 
Tuesday. 

On Wednesday we will take up H. R. 
5767, a bill to amend the law relating to 
fair-trade laws and there will be gen- 
eral debate for 4 hours on that day. 

On Thursday we will take up H. R. 
7313, the legislative appropriation bill. 
The fair-trade bill will be displaced for 
the purpose of taking up the legislative 
appropriation bill on Thursday. After 
disposing of the legislative appropriation 
bill we will continue with the fair-trade 
bill. Thereafter we will take up S. 677, 
a bill to increase the Marine Corps per- 
sonnel. Whether or not that bill can be 
reached is another question. 

Then there is the usual reservation, 
that any further program will be an- 
nounced later. If any conference re- 
ports should come in they can be 
brought up at any time. However, I 
know of none now. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Priest). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


HON. WILLIAM G. STIGLER 
Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 


Mississippi? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I 


should like to take a minute to say that 
we on this committee are losing the dis- 
tinguished services of our good friend 
and colleague, BILL STIGLER, of Okla- 
homa. It iooks as if it is the best men 
who retire from Congress willingly. In 
giving up BILL STIGLER we are giving up 
one of the soundest men and hardest 
workers in the House, who has contrib- 
uted as much to agriculture in this coun- 
try as any man I know. It is with deep 
regret that I announce that he will not 
be with the committee longer, but I do 
know that he has left a wonderful mark 
in the years he has served here. We all 
hate to see him go, and I am sure all the 
Members of the House agree with me. 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that follow- 
ing the tributes paid to W. STERLING 
Cor x today I may insert a letter from the 
Republican members of the New York 
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State delegation addressed to the Hon- 
orable W. STERLING COLE. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York, 

There was no objection. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, historic 
documents are expressions of ideas con- 
ceived and formulated by men of vision 
and foresight. Such documents embody 
not only ideals of the men who write 
them, but they also portray, fo a certain 
extent, the character and temper of the 
nation in which they originate. Our 
Declaration of Independence and our 
Constitution mirror our national char- 
acter. What is true in the case of these 
two documents is equally true for the 
Polish Constitution of 1791. At that 
time when Poland was partitioned and 
despoiled, practically nonexistent as a 
political entity, patriotic and wise Polish 
leaders produced the Constitution of 
1791, which was, and still remains, a 
landmark in Poland’s modern political 
history. With its broad and liberal pro- 
visions, such as the establishment of ab- 
solute religious toleration, elimination 
of class distinction, introduction of min- 
isterial responsibility, and the provision 
for mandatory periodic reforms at cer- 
tain intervals, this document.ushered in 
a new era in central and eastern Europe. 
The Constitution of 1791 signalized the 
beginning of limited moanarchy and 
democratic principles in that part of 
Europe. 

Today, more than 160 years after its 
drafting and promulgation, the ideals of 
the constitution still retain their valid- 
ity, for their are universal ideals. In 
commemorating this constitution day, 
we humbly pay tribute to all those grave 
Poles who suffered untold sacrifices for 
the realization of these ideals—freedom, 
liberty, and independence. 


POLAND AND WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
adoption of the constitution of May 3, 
1791, by the Polish people was a clear 
manifestation that Poland is an heir of 
western civilization rather than a part of 
the Byzantine East. In that constitu- 
tion, the adoption of which we solemnly 
commemorate on May 3 each year, there 
are set forth ideas of political philos- 
ophy derived entirely from the West, the 
ideas of such enlightened eighteenth- 
century philosophers as Locke, Montes- 
quieu, and Rousseau. When the framers 
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of the Polish constitution sought a pat- 
tern of thought suitable to Poland’s po- 
litical needs, they did not look to the 
wise men of the east, who would un- 
doubtedly have suggested autocracy, but 
rather they looked to the West where 
they drew inspiration from the Amer- 
ican experience and from the most en- 
lightened philosophies of France and 
other Western European countries. 

Not only Poland’s political philosophy 
but also its culture was oriented toward 
Western Europe. Unfailing adherence 
to Roman Catholicism was in a large 
part responsible for this. In the days 
when Poland was regarded as an impor- 
tant European power its religious, cul- 
tural, and political ties with Rome were 
intimate. The influence of Catholicism, 
so widespread and so penetrating in 
every phase of European life in this early 
period, served as a fit instrument to win 
and to hold the Polish nation for the 
West and to prevent it from falling into 
the orbit of the Russian-dominated By- 
zantine East. The growing familiarity 
of Poles with the Latin prose writers and 
poets of Rome in the sixteenth century 
served to strengthen early Polish ties to 
western culture. Gothic and baroque 
architecture in the churches of Cracow, 
Lvov, and Wilno offered visible evidence 
of this growing integration. 

In this early period Poland, a political 
power of considerable importance, was 
looked upon by its western friends as the 
last outpost of Europe, and as a defender 
of the West against invasion from the 
East. It was in this role that Poland 
served as a barrier against the onrush of 
the Tartar, the Turk, and the Russian at 
a time when it had the physical power to 
render such service. 

With the growing complexities of Eu- 
ropean politics, however, the power of 
Poland declined. In 1795, exhausted by 
internal and external pressures and 
beset by the evils created from an inter- 
national order that knew no law, the 
proud nation of Poland, now powerless, 
was, at Russian instigation, parceled 
out among its neighbors. What a tragic 
occasion this was. But, the history of 
Poland is a history of repeated trage- 
dies. 

From the time of the final partition 
to the attainment of independence in 
1918, the Poles were firmly pressed be- 
neath the heel of the Russian conqueror, 
undergoing the most cruel oppression, 
suffering the supreme humiliation of na- 
tional servitude, but remaining always 
the most unwilling subjects of the Rus- 
sian Czar. The restless spirit of the 
Polish people, a spirit that yearned for 
freedom, resisted heroically the attempts 
of the Czars to remake Poland in the 
image of Russia. So strong were the re- 
ligious, cultural, and political ties of Po- 
land to western civilization that Russia 
failed to impose its Byzantine system on 
the hapless Poles. The Russian masters 
were even forced to maintain constant 
military vigilance in Poland against the 
recurrence of such revolts as those that 
convulsed the country in 1830 and 1863. 

Thousands of Poles, great and humble, 
fied from their homeland during this 
period to escape Russian oppression. 
The great poets of Poland, Mickiewicz, 
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Krasinski, and Slowacki, went into exile 
rather than submit to Russia. In exile, 
far from their homeland, they joined 
other Polish patriots and together they 
carried on the cause of their nation’s 
liberty, calling the attention of the world 
to Poland’s plight. Perhaps more than 
any other Polish exile, the great patriot- 
composer, Frederic Chopin, inspired in 
the hearts of the Western World a sin- 
cere sympathy for his tragic Poland. 
With a spirit inflamed by the pure fires 
of Polish nationalism, with a heart filled 
with sadness for the condition of his be- 
loved country, and with a mind inspired 
by the conviction of a just cause, Fred- 
eric Chopin pleaded the cause of his na- 
tive land in the universal language of his 
music. 

In every way it seemed that the efforts 
of Russia to crush the Polish people 
served not only to stimulate the passion- 
ate nationalism of Poles at home and 
abroad, but also to strengthen the his- 
toric ties of Poland with the Western 
World. 

In the period prior to World War I 
the cause of Poland rapidly became a 
cause of universal concern. The pres- 
ence of thousands of Polish men and 
women in the United States served as a 
constant reminder to Americans of the 
unfortunate nation beyond the Atlantic 
shores. Exiles in Britain and France 
also emphasize the plight of Poland in 
its struggle for freedom. 

When the war ended, bringing on the 
defeat of Germany and the collapse of 
the Russian Empire, Poland regained its 
historic position among the states of Eu- 
rope as a free and independent nation. 
The principles of democracy, which had 
been pitted in this world struggle 
against the tyranny of militarism and 
autocracy, were victorious. With uni- 
versal acclaim the Polish people, pro- 
claiming their support of the principles 
for which the war was fought and won 
and reaffirming the fundamental con- 
cepts set forth in their constitution of 
1791, adopted a new constitution in 1918 
through which was created the Republic 
of Poland. By this act the Polish peo- 
ple resumed their rightful place in 
Western Europe and rejected categori- 
cally the ties which had bound them to 
Russia. 

The tragic fate of Poland in World 
War II and the lamentable aftermath 
need no recounting here; the facts are 
well known to all of us. Once again Po- 
land, overthrown by enemies at home 
and from abroad, is prostrate beneath 
the heel of another Russian oppressor. 
Once again this proud people is enslaved 
without a remnant of its former free- 
dom. Once again the democratic con- 
stitution, the tradition of which extends 
far into the past of Polish history, is torn 
asunder. Once again the Polish nation 
as we knew it is no more. 

Soviet Russia, a more ruthless and 
cynical oppressor than its predecessor, 
Imperial Russia, has conquered Poland 
and has set out to remake that country 
in its own image. But history, the arbi- 
ter of so many empires past, present, and 
future, is bound to nullify any Soviet 
attempt to Russify or communize Poland. 
The people of that tragic nation belong to 
the West; they are not and never have 
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been a part of the eastern autocratic 
tradition of Russia. Try as they will, 
the dictators of Soviet Russia will fail 
just at the Tsars of former days. 
Intensely nationalistic in their patriot- 
ism, profoundly Christian in their re- 
ligion, and thoroughly western in their 
historic orientation, the Polish people 
will always be unwilling subjects of any 
Russian master whether he be a despotic 
Tsar or a ruthless Communist dictator. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to transfer 
from today to Monday her special order 
to address the House for 5 minutes, fol- 
lowing any special orders heretofore 
entered. 

Mr. MEADER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 20 
minutes on Monday next, following any 
special orders heretofore entered. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, in com- 
memorating the anniversary of the 
Polish Constitution, which was adopted 
May 3, 1791, we in America cannot help 
but compare that great document with 
our own Constitution which was founded 
several years previously. 

The present-day crisis in our own Gov- 
ernment, evidenced in the steel situation, 
is very vividly bringing to the attention 
of the American people the real meaning 
and purpose of a written constitution. 
As Lord Macaulay so aptly said: 

A good constitution is infinitely better 
than the best despot. = 


We in America had a major part in 
bringing back to life the Polish Republic 
after World War I. Yet, at Yalta and 
Potsdam we apparently forgot the ad- 
vice of Woodrow Wilson, when in a 
speech to Congress on January 8, 1918, 
he outlined as one of his 14 points the 
following position regarding Poland: 

An independent Polish state should be 
erected which should include the territories 
inhabited by indisputably Polish popula- 
tions, which should be assured a free and 
secure access to the sea, and whose political 
and economic independence and territorial 
integrity should be guaranteed by interna- 
tional covenant. 


Instead of attempting to fight for the 
creation of an independent Polish nation 
during and after the Second World War, 
the architects of our foreign policy took 
just the opposite course and handed 
Poland over to the Russians. 

Some day, I hope in the not-too-dis- 
tant future, the yoke of Russian oppres- 
sion will be lifted and the Poles will again 
be able to live under their constitution. 
Then we in America will not have to 
carry on our conscience our disregard 
of the warning given to the world in 
1817 by Napoleon when he stated that 
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posterity would damn those who con- 
sented to a union of Poland with Russia. 

The current proceedings of the Select 
Committee for the Investigation of the 
Katyn Forest Massacre seem to be bear- 
ing out what smacks of our complicity 
with toning down, if not actually hiding, 
the guilt of the Russians in doing away 
with the flower of Poland’s intelligentsia 
at the Katyn Forest massacre. 

These facts are bound to come to light, 
and we must work to undo the wrongs 
that have been done to Poland so that 
she may again rise proud and free to live 
under the blessings of a constitutional 
form of government guaranteeing life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, the Polish Constitution of 
May 3, 1791,.constitutes a landmark in 
the history of Poland of such great im- 
portance that it is a privilege and honor 
to join with Polish friends in com- 
memorating this historic occasion, 
What place therefore could be more ap- 
propriate than these Halls of Congress, 
the very nerve center of American con- 
stitutional democracy, to commemorate 
the adoption of the Polish Constitution 
and to pay tribute to the Polish nation 
and its people at home and abroad? 

America and Poland have long been 
friends, and that friendship strength- 
ened by the crucible of time has for dec- 
ades served as a real source of mutual 
inspiration and mutual understanding. 
America has profited greatly by this 
happy partnership. 

In the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, when our small Nation was con- 
vulsed by revolution, Poland sent two 
of its most gallant patriots to aid us in 
our cause. Their exploits need no re- 
counting; we know them well. Long 
have they—their deeds and their 
ideals—become a part of our heritage, 
and whenever Americans reflect upon 
the benefits of democracy and whenever 
they proclaim to the world the blessings 
of the American way of life, they are 
simultaneously paying tribute to Poland’s 
great sons of freedom, Pulaski and Kos- 
ciusko. 

Since the days of the American Revo- 
lution, the contributions of Poland to 
America have been so great that they 
well might be termed inestimable. At 
the end of the Nineteenth Century and 
during the early Twentieth Century, 
America’s great industrial order was be- 
ing created. During this period men 
came from Poland who helped to build 
it. Today, the sons of those Poles play 
a large part in the sustenance and 
growth of this industrial order so vast 
and so powerful that it is regarded as a 
fundamental source of America’s su- 
premacy as a world power, 

The contributions of the Poles and 
their descendants to American society 
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are not, however, limited to the indus- 
trial field alone. By no means. Today, 
the sons and daughters of American 
Poles are found in the ranks of Amer- 
ica’s professional groups, serving with 
great merit and distinction in medicine 
and education, law and politics. 

The significance of Poland’s contribu- 
tion to America is not fully realized, 
however, until one considers the contri- 
butions made in World War II by the 
sons of Poland. These men knew no sac- 
rifice too great to bear so that freedom 
would survive in its struggle against 
militarism and tyranny. Those who 
walk through the battlefield-cemeteries 
of Normandy, Anzio and Iwo Jima will 
find mute testimony to the courage and 
devotion of Poland’s American sons to 
the cause of freedom. 

The firm links that bind Poland and 
America as historic friends will not be 
easily separated. Forged by the unfath- 
omable forces of history, those links 
of friendship have been reinforced 
through the years. In spirit and senti- 
ment, moreover, the destinies of Amer- 
ica and Poland, so long steadfast de- 
fenders of freedom and constitutional 
democracy, are no more inseparable 
than their historic friendship. At some 
future time, therefore, when the world 
has done with its red tyranny, when 
iron curtains have melted into nothing- 
ness, and when man has won his natural 
rights, then will the Polish people be able 
to enjoy the freedom they so dearly 
cherish and of which they have so long 
been deprived. 


REREFERENCE OF BILLS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
order to correct an honest misunder- 
standing, I ask unanimous consent to 
vacate the order of April 30, 1952, where- 
by the bills S. 913, H. R. 6029, H. R. 5100, 
and H. R. 7624 were rereferred, and that 
the bills be referred back to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
special order to address the House for 
15 minutes tomorrow. Inasmuch as the 
House will not be in session tomorrow, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House now for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, May 3, in this hallowed Hall of 
Representatives, if a session had been 
scheduled, the annual commemorative 
exercises dedicated to the document that 
signified freedom to the Polish nation 
would be held. The legislative program, 
however, is such that this observance 
must be advanced to today since no 
session will be held on either May 3 or 
May 2. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, since 
my special order agreed to on April 22 
cannot be utilized on tomorrow and 
unanimous consent has been granted 
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to speak at this time, I desire to stress 
the greater meaning and sacredness that 
attaches this year to the Polish Consti- 
tution of May 3. 

The freedoms, liberties, protections 
and independence provided in this 
monumental document that became ef- 
fective 2 years after our own Constitu- 
tion was adopted—has no validity or 
effect in Poland now. And, speaking of 
constitutions, it is high time, Mr. Speak- 
er, for all of us representing the people 
of the United States of America to take 
a serious look at the threats to our own 
Constitution and its concepts. To ex- 
amine the recent actions of our Chief 
Executive who apparently has acted in 
the steel seizure without any authority 
that can be found in our treasured Con- 
stitution and implies therein “an inher- 
ent power” that our highest courts must 
now determine. The fundamental au- 
thority and principles of government 
that are embodied in the written Con- 
stitution of the United States must not 
be undermined by any President. 

The United States of America is in 
the throes of a perilous situation which 
has been caused by an erroneous and 
immoral foreign policy. 

The evils which we face today—com- 
munism, inflation, the war in Korea— 
are in great part due to the appeasements 
agreed to by the American Presidents— 
Roosevelt and Truman—at Yalta, Teh- 
ran, and Potsdam. 

It is true that the Truman adminis- 
tration has complained about the viola- 
tions of these agreements by the Soviet 
Government, but it keeps silent as re- 
gards the immorality of the agreements, 
The Truman administration refuses to 
admit its guilt in making and wishing 
to administer agreements which are 
completely out of character for an hon- 
orable America. 

These agreements, which have resulted 
in the enslavement of Albanian, Bul- 
garian, Czech, Estonian, Hungarian, Lat- 
vian, Lithuanian, Polish, Rumanian, Slo- 
vak, Ukrainian, and many other peoples, 
are completely without principle and 
contrary to our Christian philosophy. 

Furthermore, these agreements violate 
the provisions of the Atlantic Charter, 
which charter was used to rally the 
Allied Nations during World War II. 

These provisions state: 

(a) The signatory countries seek no 
aggrandizement, territorial or other. 

(b) They desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the peoples 
concerned. 

(c) They respect the right of all peo- 
ples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live, and they wish 
to see sovereign rights and self-govern- 
ment restored to those who have been 
forcibly deprived of them. 

It is the duty of all Americans to call 
for the repudiation of these infamous 
agreements, made without consideration 
for moral principles. 

The repudiation of these agreements 
would— 

First. Serve notice to the Soviet Union 
and the world that we do not recognize 
Soviet Communist domination of the en- 
slaved peoples forced into their sphere of 
influence. 
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Second. Inform the world tnat we are 
opposed to the containment policy which 
has acquiesced in the domination by the 
Soviets of so many unfortunate peoples. 

Third. Give the people behind the iron 
curtain the strongest encouragement for 
them to continue to resist the Commu- 
nist tyrants. 

Fourth. Reaffirm our support for the 
principle of self-determination. 

Mr. Speaker, no more appropriate time 
for this action could be selected than this 
hour when we again bring into the spot- 
light the Polish Constitution of May 3, 
1791. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 5 OF 
1952, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. 
DOC, NO. 447) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was read, and, by unanimous con- 
sent, the message, together with the 
accompanying papers, was referred to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments and ordered to 
be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith Reorganization: 
Plan No. 5 of 1952, prepared in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1949. This plan will 
enable the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to bring about a 
basic simplification and improvement of 
the government of the District of 
Columbia. 

While the plan will reorganize the 
District government, it does not and can- 
not under the authority conferred by the 
Reorganization Act provide for home 
rule. As is well known, I strongly believe 
that the citizens of the District of Co- 
lumbia are entitled to self-government. 
I have repeatedly recommended, and I 
again recommend, enactment of legisla- 
tion to provide home rule for the District 
of Columbia. Local self-government is 
both the right and the responsibility of 
freemen, The denial of self-govern- 
ment does not befit the National Capital 
of the world's largest and most powerful 
democracy. Not only is the lack of self- 
government an injustice to the people 
of the District of Columbia, but it im- 
poses a needless burden on the Congress 
and it tends to controvert the principles 
for which this country stands before the 
world. 

Vigorous efforts have been made in 
the last four sessions of the Congress to 
obtain legislation providing home rule 
and a modern and effective governmental 
organization for the District of Colum- 
bia. It has been my hope that these two 
much-needed reforms could be accom- 
plished in one measure. But each time 
the combination of the two has been used 
to help to defeat the legislation. As a 
result, the Senate last year separated the 
issues and passed a bill dealing only with 
home rule. 

While I consider both home rule and 
reorganization essential for the District, 
the structure of the District government 
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has become so complicated, confused, 
and obsolete that a thorough reorgani- 
zation cannot further be delayed. I 
have concluded that the Reorganization 
Act of 1949 affords the most appropriate 
procedure for accomplishing the needed 
organizational improvements. 

The present organization of the Dis- 
trict government is that product of al- 
most 80 years of piecemeal, planless 
growth. It has its origin in an act of 
1874 which terminated self-government 
in the District. That act established 
an appointive, three-member commis- 
sion to conduct the affairs of the District 
until a new permanent plan of local gov- 
ernment could be developed. Four years 
later, no plan having been formulated, 
this interim, emergency arrangement 
was modified slightly and made perma- 
nent. Since then the population and 
the functions of the District have mul- 
tiplied and the structure of the District 
government has grown continually more 
complex; yet little has been done to 
effect a significant improvement in the 
organization and bring it into line with 
present-day requirements. 

The failure to modernize the District 
government has not been for want of 
careful surveys and well-developed 
plans. In no community has the local 
government been subject to fuller or 
more frequent analysis. Within the last 
25 years there have been no less than 
six comprehensive studies of the or- 
ganization of the District government. 
While the recommendations growing out 
of these studies have differed in detail, 
all have agreed on the necessity of inte- 
grating the many activities performed 
by the District government. 

The present organization of the Dis- 
trict government is seriously deficient in 
a number of respects. The first and 
most obvious defect is the extraordinary 
number of agencies among which the 
business of the District is scattered. 
There are no less than 80 separate agen- 
cies in the government of the District 
of Columbia—one-third more than all 
the departments and agencies now in the 
executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Some of the agencies have been 
created by law and others by action of 
the Commissioners. Generally those es- 
tablished by the Commissioners have 
been recognized later in appropriation 
acts. Many of the activities and func- 
tions have been expanded or modified by 
subsequent congressional action. As a 
result, through the years, the legal 
status of many agencies has become ex- 
tremely complicated and obscure. 

Many District agencies are almost 
completely autonomous and uncon- 
trolled. Among these agencies are about 
50 boards or commissions, a consider- 
able number of which are not even sub- 
ject to budgetary control by the Board 
of Commissioners or the Congress; they 
have their own funds and operate with 
permanently appropriated receipts. 
While the Board of Commissioners is 
nominally the executive head of the Dis- 
trict government, its authority over 
agencies ranges from complete control 
to Virtually no control. 

This plan constitutes an important 
first step in strengthening the organi- 
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zation of the government of the District 
of Columbia. By transferring to the 
Board of Commissioners the functions of 
most of the existing agencies, abolishing 
those agencies, and granting the Board 
broad authority to delegate its functions, 
the plan permits a major realignment 
of the administrative structure of the 
District government. It is the intention 
of the Board of Commissioners to assign 
the functions of many of the existing 
agencies to a much smaller number of 
departments. 

A few District agencies are excluded 
from the operation of the plan. Princi- 
pal of these are the judicial agencies, 
which are not subject to the Reorgani- 
zation Act, the National Guard, the 
Board of Library Trustees, the Board of 
Education, the Zoning Board, the Recre- 
ation Board, and the Public Utilities 
Commission. 

The plan empowers the Board of Com- 
missioners to provide for the perform- 
ance of most of its executive functions by 
officers, agencies, and employees of the 
District government. This provision au- 
thorizes appropriate delegation of au- 
thority, both with and without the right 
of redelegation as the Commissioners 
may decide, and the withdrawal or modi- 
fication of such delegation at any time. 
Regulatory functions vested in the Com- 
missioners by statute are to be retained 
in the Board of Commissioners, as well 
as budget control, approval of contracts 
in excess of $25,000, and the appointment 
and removal of the heads of agencies re- 
porting directly to the Board of Commis- 
sioners. Under all delegations the Board 
will, of course, retain ultimate authority 
and responsibility. 

Like the head of any large organiza- 
tion, the Board of Commissioners should 
be given adequate top-level assistance in 
carrying on the operations of the Dis- 
trict government. The success of the re- 
organization plan will to a considerable 
extent depend upon the ability to fill key 
positions with the best qualified persons. 
In order to do so it is necessary to make 
provision for more adequate salaries for 
such officers. The plan provides that not 
to exceed 15 officers may be compensated 
without regard to the numerical limita- 
tions on positions set forth in section 505 
of the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended. This provision will enable 
the Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, or the President as the case may 
be, to approve rates of pay for those 
officers in excess of the rates established 
in the Classification Act of 1949 for grade 
GS-15 whenever standards of the classi- 
fication laws so permit. 

After investigation I have found and 
hereby declare that each reorganization 
included in Reorganization Plan No. 5 
of 1952 is necessary to accomplish one 
or more of the purposes set forth in sec- 
tion 2 (a) of the Reorganization Act of 
1949. 

I have found and hereby declare that 
it is necessary to include in the ac- 
companying reorganization plan, by rea- 
son of reorganizations made thereby, 
provisions for the appointment and com- 
pensation of officers specified therein. 
The rates of compensation fixed for these 
officers are not in excess of those which 
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I have found to prevail in respect of 
comparable officers in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, 
The plan abolishes the office of People’s 
Counsel and its functions (section 3 of 
the act of December 15, 1926, D. C. Code, 
1940 edition, sec. 43-205). These func- 
tions duplicate responsibilities of the 
Public Utilities Commission. a 
The Board of Commissioners will carry 
out the basic reorganization made pos- 
sible by this plan as soon as practicable 
without disrupting the operation of the 
District government and will complete 
the reorganization no later than June 30, 
1953. Theerafter organizational adjust- 
ments can be made as conditions require, 
The primary benefits from this reor- 
ganization plan will take the form of im- 
provements in administration and serv- 
ice. Many benefits in improved opera- 
tions are to be expected in future years 
which will result in a reduction of ex- 
penditures as compared with those that 
would be otherwise necessary. Any 
itemization of these reductions, in ad- 
vance of actual experience under this 
plan, is not practicable. 
HARRY S. TRUMAN. 
Tue WHITE House, May 1, 1952. 
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(Prepared by the President and transmit- 
ted to the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress assembled, May 1. 
1952, pursuant to the provisions of the Re- 
organization Act of 1949, approved June 20, 
1949.) 


GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Secrion 1. Functions transferred to the 
Board of Commissioners: There are hereby 
transferred to the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia (hereafter in this 
reorganization plan referred to as the Board 
of Commissiorers) all functions of the fol- 
lowing named offices and agencies of the 
Government of the District of Columbia, in- 
cluding in the case of each the functions of 
all officers, employees, and subordinate 
agencies: 

Alcoholic Beverage Control Board, 

Anatomical Board. 

Board of Accountancy. 

Board of Assistant Assessors. 

Board of Barber Examiners for the District 
of Columbia. 

Board for the Condemnation of Danger- 
ous and Unsafe Buildings. 

Board for the Condemnation of Insanitary 
Buildings in the District of Columbia. 

Board of Dental Examiners. 

Board of Equalization and Review. 

Board of Examiners and Registrars of 
Architects. 

Board of Examiners of Steam and Other 
Operating Engineers. 

Board of Examiners of Veterinary Medi- 
cine. 

Board of Optometry. 

Board of Parole. 

Board of Pharmacy. 

Board of Podiatry Examiners. 

Board of Police and Fire Surgeons. 

Board of Public Welfare. 

Board of Revocation and Review of 
Hackers Identification Cards. 

Board of Revocation, Suspension and Res- 
toration of Operators Permits. 

Board of Special Appeals. 

Board of Tax Appeals. 

Bridge Division. 

Budget Office. 

Building Inspection Division. 

Central Garage and Shops. 

Central Permit Bureau. 
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Commission on Licensure To Practice the 
Healing Art in the District of Columbia. 

Committee on Special Assessment Appeals, 

Construction Division. 

Department of Construction, 

Department of Corrections. 

Department of Highways. 

Department of Inspections. 

Department of Insurance. 

Department of Sanitary Engineering. 

Department of Vehicles and Traffic. 

Department of Weights, Measures, and 
Markets. 

Disbursing Office. 

District Boxing Commission. 

District of Columbia Board of Cosmetology. 

District of Columbia Board of Registration 
for Professional Engineers. 

District of Columbia Educational Agency 
for Surplus Property. 

District of Columbia Pound. 

District of Columbia Repair Shop. 

District Personnel Board. 

District Unemployment 
Board. 

Division of Printing and E ee aaa 

Electrical Division. 

Electrical Examining Board. 

Electrical Inspection Division. 

Elevator Inspection Division. 

Executive Office of the Board of ‘Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia. 

Fire Department. 

Fire Safety Division. 

Fire Trial Board. 

Gallinger Municipal Hospital. 

Glenn Dale Sanatorium. 

Health Department. 

License Bureau. 

Metropolitan Police Department. 

Minimum Wage and Industrial Safety 
Board. 

Motion-Picture Operators Examining 
Board. 

Motor Vehicle Parking Agency. 

Municipal Architect. 

Nurses Examining Board. 

Office of the Administrator of Rent Control. 

Office of the Assessor. 

Office of the Auditor. 

Office of the Chief Clerk, Public Works. 

Office of Civil Defense. 

Office of the Collector of Taxes. 

Office of the Coroner. 

Office of the Corporation Counsel. 

Office of the Secretary to the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

Office of the Su-veyor. 

Office of the Water Registrar. 

Plumbing Board. 

Plumbing Inspection Division. 

Police and Firemen’s Retiring and Relief 
Board. 

Police Trial Board. 

Purchasing Office. 

Real Estate Commission, 

Registrar of Titles and Tags. 

Sanitation Division. 

Sewage Treatment Plant. 

Sewer Division. 

Smoke and Boiler i rs aa Division. 

Street Division. 

Superintendent of District Buildings. 

Trees and Parking Division. 

Tuberculosis Hospital. 

Undertakers’ Examining Committee. 

Veterans’ Service Center. 

Water Division. 

Sec. 2. Abolition of agencies: (a) The of- 
fices and agencies listed in section 1 hereof, 
including the offices of the heads of such 
agencies, are abolished. The provisions of 
the foregoing sentence with respect to any 
such office or agency shall become effective 
at such time as the Board of Commissioners 
shall specify, but in no event later than 
June 30, 1953. 

(b) The Office of People’s Counsel estab- 
lished by section 3 of the act of December 
15, 1926 (D. C. Code, 1940 edition, sec. 43- 
205) and its functions are abolished. 


Compensation 
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(c) The Board of Commissioners shall 
make such provisions as the said Board may 
deem necessary with respect to winding up 
the affairs of any office or agency abolished 
by the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 3. Performance of functions of Board: 
(a) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, the Board of Commissioners is here- 
by authorized to make from time to time 
such provisions as it deems appropriate to 
authorize the performance of any of its func- 
tions, including any function transferred to 
or otherwise vested in the Board of Com- 
missioners by this reorganization plan, by 
any member of the Board of Commissioners, 
or by any other officer, employee, or agency 
of the Government of the District of Colum- 
bia, except the courts thereof. 

(b) The Board of Commissioners shall not 
provide for the performance by any member 
of the Board of Commissioners, or by any 
other officer, employee, or agency of: (1) any 
function vested in the said Board by act of 
Congress with respect to making and adopt- 
ing regulations except those pertaining to 
the administration of or procedure before 
any agency of the Government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; (2) the function of ap- 
proving any contract in excess of $25,000; 
(3) the function of appointing or removing 
the head of any agency responsible directly 
to the Board of Commissioners; or (4) the 
function of approving the budget for the 
District of Columbia. 

Sec. 4. Establishment of new offices: (a) 
There are hereby established in the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia so many 
agencies and offices, and with such names or 
titles, as the Board of Commissioners shall 
from time to time determine, The said offices 
shall be filled by appointment by, or under 
the authority of, the Board of Commission- 
ers. Each officer so appointed shall perform 
the functions delegated to him in accord- 
ance with this reorganization plan and shall 
receive compensation to be fixed in accord- 
ance with the classification laws, as now or 
hereafter amended, except that the compen- 
sation for not to exceed 15 such offices at any 
one time may be fixed without regard to the 
numerical limitations on positions set forth 
in section 505 of the Classification Act of 
1949 (5 U. S. C. 1105). 

(b) There are hereby established in the 
government of the District of Columbia two 
new offices, one of which shall have the title 
of “Chief of Police” and the other the title 
of “Fire Chief.” The Chief of Police and the 
Fire Chief shall each be appointed by the 
Board of Commissioners and shall each re- 
ceive compensation fixed by the said Board 
at a rate of not in excess of $12,800 per 
annum. 

Sec. 5. Transfer of personnel, property, rec- 
ords, and funds: With respect to personnel, 
property, records, and unexpended balances 
of appropriations, allocations, and other 
Tunas, available or to be made available, re- 
lating to runctions transferred, or authorized 
to be delegated, by the provisions hereof, the 
Board of Commissioners from time to time 
may effect such transfers between agencies 
of the government of the District of Colum- 
bia (including transfers between the Board 
of Commissioners and any other agency of 
the government of the District of Columbia) 
as the Board may deem necessary in order to 
carry out the provisions of this reorganiza- 
tion plan. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. HALLECK and to include certain ex- 
cerpts from the decision of the circuit 
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court of appeals reversing the contempt 
conviction of Dr. Edward A. Rumely. 

Mr. Mumma and to include a news item. 

Mr. Crawrorr and to include a state- 
ment in remarks he expects to make in 
Committee of the Whole today. 

Mr. Lane in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. GRANAHAN and to include an ad- 
dress by Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MAGEE and to include a letter from 
the National Agricultural Limestone In- 
stitute. 

Mr. Rocers of Florida and to include 
a resolution. 

Mr. Patman to revise and extend the 
remarks he made in the Committee of the 
Whole today and include certain ex- 
cerpts. 

Mr. RaBavut and to include extraneous 
matter, notwithstanding the fact that it 
exceeds two pages of the Record and is 
5 by the Public Printer to cost 

210. 

Mr. TRIMBLE and to include an editorial 
from the Wall Street Journal of April 
30, 1952, concerning a bill introduced by 
Representative MILLS, of Arkansas. 

Mr. Mutter in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Murray and to include an article. 

Mr. Hacen in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Norstap in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. McCormack (at the request of Mr. 
Jones of Missouri). 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimots consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. PRESTON, until 


Monday next, on account of official 


business. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o'clock and 34 minutes p. m.). 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, May 5, 1952, at 
12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1379. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to authorize certain 
construction at military and naval instal- 
lations, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1380. A letter from the Director, Legisla- 
tion and Liaison, Department of the Air 
Force, transmitting a report of officer as- 
signment pursuant to section 201 (c) of the 
Air Force Organization Act of 1951 (Public 
Law 150, 82d Cong.); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1381. A letter from the Acting Adminis- 
trator, Federal Security Agency, transmitting 
a draft of a proposed bill entitled, “a bill to 
improve and extend the duration of Public 
Law No. 874 of the Eighty-first Congress, to 
provide temporary supplement ry aid for 
schools in critical defense housing areas, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor, 
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1382. A letter from the Director, Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts, 
transmitting a draft of a bill entitled, “a 
bill to provide that the United States com- 
missioners who are required to devote full 
time to the duties of the office may be al- 
lowed their necessary office expenses”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1383. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a letter relative to the 
case of Louie How or How Louie, file No. 
A-7140421 CR 35059, and requesting that it 
be withdrawn from those before the Con- 
gress and returned to the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Justice; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1384. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
April 1, 1952, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers on preliminary 
examinations of Hillsboro Inlet, Fla., in the 
vicinity of Pompano, and Boca Raton Inlet, 
Fla., including connection with the Intra- 
coastal Waterway, authorized by the River 
and Harbor Acts approved on March 2, 1945 
and July 24, 1946, respectively; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

1385. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
March 31, 1952, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers on a review of 
reports on Hammersley Inlet, Wash., with a 
view to determining if it is advisable to 
modify the existing project in any way at 
this time, requested by a resolution of the 
Commiitee on Public Works, House of Rep- 
resentatives, adopted on June 17, 1948; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

1386. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
March 21, 1952, submitting a report together 
with accompanying papers, on a prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of Miles River, 
opposite Oak Creek bridge, to give outlet 
to Miles River, Talbot County, Md., au- 
thorized by the River and Harbor Act ap- 
proved on July 24, 1946; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H. R. 7689. A bill to amend the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 7690. A bill to amend the act of July 
6, 1945, as amended, and to adjust the pay 
of mail handlers, watchmen and messengers 
in the postal field service; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BUDGE: 

H. R. 7691. A bill to require Federal officers, 
agencies, and employees to act in accordance 
with and submit to the laws of the several 
States relative to the control, appropriation, 
use, and distribution of water and providing 
that the United States shall sue and be sued 
in the courts of such States in litigation 
arising therefrom; to the Committee on In- 
terlor and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 7692. A bill to confirm and ratify act 
100 of the Session Laws of 1951 of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawali; to the Committee on In- 
terlor and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KEARNEY: 

H. R. 7693. A bill to provide increases in 
the rates of death Compensation payable to 
certain widows and children of veterans of 
World War I, World War II, or of service on 
or after June 27, 1950; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 
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By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 7694. A bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military and naval installations, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H. R. 7695. A bill making an appropria- 
tion for the Washita Valley flood prevention 
program in the State of Oklahoma; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


By Mr. WILLIS: 

H. R. 7696. A bill to permit the marital 
deduction for estate tax purposes with re- 
spect to certain life insurance proceeds; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GWINN: 

H. R. 7697. A bill to prevent the applica- 
tion or exercise of monopoly power by em- 
ployers and labor organizations in their 
dealings with employees, to amend the anti- 
trust laws, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H. R. 7698. A bill to prevent the applica- 
tion or exercise of monopoly power by em- 
ployers and labor organizations in their 
dealings with employees, to amend the anti- 
trust laws, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCDONOUGH: 

H. R. 7699. A bill to amend the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act, the Home Owners’ 
Loan Act of 1933, title IV of the National 
Housing Act, and the Judicial Code in order 
to define the limitations of Government 
control of savings and loan associations, to 
provide judicial and administrative reme- 
dies, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. POULSON: 

H. J. Res. 440. Joint resolution request- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior for certain 
information regarding the lands of the Agua 
Caliente Band of Indians; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. J. Res. 441. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution relating 
to the powers >of the President; to the Com- 
mistee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSS: 

H. J. Res. 442. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States limiting the powers of seizure 
of the President; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POULSON: 

H. Con. Res. 213. Concurrent resolution 
requesting the Secretary of the Interior for 
certain information regarding the lands of 
the Agua Caliente Band of Indians; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

H. Res. 626. Resolution to withhold funds 
for the construction of the Quartermaster 
Laboratory at Natick, Mass.; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 

By Mr. ABBITT: 

H. Res. 627. Resolution calling upon the 
President to invoke the Labor-Management 
Relations Act, 1947, to restore steel produc- 
tion, and to submit his proposals for any 
additional legislation relating to the steel 
dispute which the natioral security re- 
quires; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Res. 628, Resolution to provide funds 
for the Committee on the Judiciary; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. TEAGUE: 

H. Res. 629. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of House 
Report 1375, Eighty-second Congress, sec- 
ond session, the report of the Select Com- 
mittee To Investigate Educational, Training, 
and Loan Guaranty Programs Under GI Bill; 
to the Commitee on House Administration, 
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By Mr. REED of Illinois: 

H. Res. 630. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of the decision of Judge David A. 
Pine, relative to the seizure of the steel mills 
by the Government, as a House document; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Florida, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States, relative to transmitting authenti- 
cated copies of an interstate civil defense 
compact as entered into and ratified by this 
State and forwarded to all States, Territories, 
and the District of Columbia (except Ala- 
bama and Georgia, already completed), pur- 
suant to subsection 201 (g) of the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950 (Public Law 920, 
8lst Cong.) and chapter 26875, Florida Stat- 
utes; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial, of the Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States, relative to requesting amendment of 
the Internal Revenue Code to permit a de- 
pendent exemption even though the gross 
income of the dependent is $600 or more, if 
the dependent is in full attendance at an ap- 
proved school, college, or university, and 
further, to provide an additional exemption 
or a deduction for a taxpayer who is in full 
attendance at an approved school, college or 
university; to the Committee on babe and 
Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 
H. R. 7700. A bill for the relief of Pearl 
Luba; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BUCKLEY: 
H. R. 7701. A bill for the relief of Ciro 
Amore; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 7702. A bill for the relief of Rogelio 
Rodriguez Fernandez (also known as Rogelio 
Rodriguez Perez); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. CARLYLE: 
H. R. 7703. A bill for the relief of Ching 
Lai Chung; to the Committee on the Judici- 


By Mr. COUDERT: 

H. R. 7704. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Keiko Inouye; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary 

By Mr. HART: 

H. R. 7705. A bill for the relief of Andrea 

De Tullio; to the Committee on the Judici- 


By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H. R. 7706. A bill for the relief of Frank 
M. Doolittle, his wife, and daughter; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7707. A bill for the relief of Khalid 
Ahmad Rasheed; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H. R. 7708. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Miye Minetoma Fukumoto; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

H. R. 7709. A bill for the relief of Rachel 
Chayak Lebanon; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 7710. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
Catapano; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 7711. A bill for the relief of Henry 
C. Bush and other Foreign Service officers; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. LUCAS: 
H. R. 7712. A bill for the relief of Dan Hong 
Mar; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 7713. A bill for the relief of Gisela 
Helen Snowdy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


704. By Mr. BOGGS of Delaware: Petition 
of Mrs. Nora B. Powell, and 95 other citizens, 
of New Castle County, Del., urging enact- 
ment of legislation prohibiting alcoholic 
beverage advertising over the radio and tele- 
vision and in magazines and newspapers; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

705. By Mr. ELLSWORTH: Petition of cit- 
izens of Albany, Oreg., urging Congress to 
restrict or prohibit the advertising by radio 
or television of alcoholic beverages; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

706. By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: Petition 
of residents of Colora and Rising Sun, Md., 
in support of legislation to prohibit alcoholic 
beverage advertising over the radio and tele- 
vision and in our magazines and newspapers; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

707. Also, petition of residents of Cecil 
County, Md., in support of legislation to 
prohibit alcoholic beverage advertising over 
the radio and television and in our maga- 
zines and newspapers; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

708. By Mr. VAN PELT: Petition of Mrs, 
Leonard J. Giebink, of Waupun, Wis. and 43 
other residents of this community in support 
of the Bryson bill, H. R. 2188, to prohibit 
alcoholic beverage advertising over the radio 
and television, and in magazines and news- 
papers; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

709. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
president, Northeast Washington Citizens 
Association, W. D. C., protesting 
the reduction of the appropriation bill for 
the District of Columbia for 1953; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


SENATE 


Monpay, May 5, 1952 


(Legislative day of Thursday, May 1, 
1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, we thank Thee for the 
new week and for the new day bathed 
in the glory of this flowering month of 
May; for the dawn orchestra of birds’ 
songs, for the fragrance and tint of the 
tiniest flower, for the mystic beauty of 
lights and shadows weaving patterns of 
splendor across the verdant fields and 
templed hills. Through it all and in the 
laughter and tears of our fellow pilgrims, 
and in our own souls, tune our hearts to 
hear Thy voice, that we may know we 
are not alone. 

Grant us vistas of the strength that 
waits to be added to our weakness, for 
the great enterprise of world brother- 
hood committed to our hands. So gird 
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the lives of Thy servants here in the 
ministry of public affairs that they may 
make decisions greatly, walk on the high 
levels of noble purpose and, with kindling 
sympathies as wide as human need, in 
all things quit themselves like men. In 
the Redeemer’s blessed name, Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFartanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
May 1, 1952, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 5652) authoriz- 
ing the Oregon State Highway Commis- 
sion to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a dam and dike to prevent the flow 
of tidal waters into north slough, Coos 
County, Oreg. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 7314) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1953, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. McFar.anp, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. CHAVEZ was ex- 
cused from attendance on sessions of the 
Senate until May 15. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. Morse was excused from 
attendance on the sessions of the Senate 
beginning today and continuing through 
May 17. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. j 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to transact routine business, 
without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communications 
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and letters, which were referred as in- 
dicated: 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, Na- 
TIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERO- 
wavutics (S. Doc. No. 124) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1953, in the amount of $3,500,000, for 
the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, in the form of an amendment to 
the budget for said fiscal year (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 
PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, DE- 

PARTMENT or JUSTICE (S. Doc. No. 125) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1953, in the amount of $84,000, for the 
Department of Justice, in the form of an 
amendment to the budget for said fiscal year 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OP NAME 

A letter from the Acting Attorney General, 
withdrawing the name of Louie How or How 
Louie from a report relating to aliens whose 
deportation had been suspended, transmitted 
to the Senate on August 1, 1951; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PAYMENT OF CERTAIN CLAIMS BY DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE 
A letter from the Secretary of Defense, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, on the payment of 
claims arising from the correction of military 
or naval records by the Department of De- 
fense; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON NUMBER OF OFFICERS ASSIGNED TO 
HEADQUARTERS OF Am POLICE IN WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 

A letter from the Director, Legislation and 
Liaison, Department of the Air Force, report- 
ing, pursuant to law, on the number of ofi- 
cers assigned or detailed to permanent duty 
in the executive element of the Air Force at 
the seat of government; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORT ON PROVISION OF WAR Risk INSURANCE 
AND CERTAIN MARINE AND LIABILITY INSUR- 
ANCE 
A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 

the provision of war risk insurance and cer- 
tain marine and liability insurance for the 

American public (with an accompanying re- 

port); to the Committee on Interstate and 

Foreign Commerce. 


‘TEMPORARY SUPPLEMENTAL AID FOR SCHOOLS IN 
CRITICAL DEFENSE AREAS 

A letter from the Acting Administrator, 
Federal Security Agency, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to improve and extend 
the duration of Public Law No. 874 of 
the Eighty-first Congress, to provide tempo- 
rary supplementary aid for schools in critical 
defense housing areas, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


NECESSARY OFFICE EXPENSES FOR CERTAIN 
UNITED STATES COMMISSIONERS 

A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, Washing- 
ton, D. C., transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide that United States com- 
missioners who are required to devote full 
time to the duties of the office may be al- 
lowed their necessary office expenses (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to permit a dependent ex- 
emption even though the gross income of 
the dependent is $600 or more, if the de- 
pendent is in full attendance at an ap- 
proved school, college, or university, and 
further to provide an additional exemption 
or a deduction for a taxpayer who is in full 
attendance at an approved school, college, 
or university 


“Whereas thousands of young men and 
women seek higher education in the schools, 
colleges, and universities of this country each 
year; and 

“Whereas the costs of tuition, books, mate- 
rials, and sustenance have advanced rapidly 
in the past few years, thereby making it 
more difficult for families of limited means 
to provide their children with the advantages 
of higher education; and 

“Whereas in many cases students are re- 
quired to extend their earning power to the 
maximum to assist their parents in provid- 
ing the funds to meet the costs of higher 
education; and 

“Whereas under existing inflationary con- 
ditions a student is often capable of earn- 
ing by part-time employment sums in excess 
of $600 annually, resulting, under present 
law, in the loss of his status as a dependent; 
and 

“Whereas the loss of this dependent ex- 
emption results in a tax increase of at least 
$133.20 annually, coming at a time when the 
family is hard pressed for every dollar to 
continue the child’s education; and 

“Whereas thousands of self-supporting 
students, in earning necessary funds to meet 
the costs of higher education, earn sums in 
excess of $600 annually, resulting in a sub- 
stantial tax on the excess; and 

“Whereas higher education is one of the 
pillars of our democracy, and it is therefore 
desirable that all seeking to obtain the bene- 
fits thereof should be encouraged and as- 
sisted in every way possible to attain that 
end: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and General As- 
sembly of the State of New Jersey: 

“1. The Congress of the United States is 
hereby memorialized to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code by providing: 

“(a) That a taxpayer shall not lose his 
right to claim an exemption for a dependent 
even though the gross income of the de- 
pendent is $600 or more, provided the de- 
pendent is in full attendance upon a regular 
full-time program leading to a degree or 
diploma at an approved school, college, or 
university which meets the educational re- 
quirements of the State in which it is 
located; and 

“(b) That a taxpayer who is a student 
enrolled on a full-time basis in an approved 
school, college, or university shall be en- 


titled to an additional $600 exemption or 


entitled to claim a deduction from gross in- 
come of the amount actually expended by 
him from his earnings for tuition, books, and 
materials, not exceeding, however, the sum 
of $600. 

“2. That the secretary of state is hereby 
directed forthwith to transmit a copy of this 
joint resolution, properly authenticated, to 
the President of the United States, to the 
respective Presiding Officers of the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, and to all of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from New Jersey in the Congress. 

“3. This joint resolution shall take effect 
immediately.” 
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A resolution adopted by the Northeast 
Washington Citizens’ Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, favoring restoration of 
Federal payment to the District government 
to $12,000,000 in the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

A resolution adopted by the Common 
Council of the City of Milwaukee, Wis., favor- 
ing restoration of necessary appropriations 
to the Department of Labor, relating to the 
consumers’ price index; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

A cablegram in the nature of a petition 
from the medical and dental officers of Rhein- 
main Air Base, Frankfurt, Germany, signed 
by W. E. Whelan, relating to the length of 
their service; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

A letter from the director, civil defense, 
State of Florida, Jacksonville, Fla., notifying 
the Senate that the State of Florida submits 
a duly authenticated copy of an interstate 
civil defense compact ratified by that State 
(with an eyo pan Nd paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Serv: 

Resolutions A 85 the Trade Union 
Council of the Liberal Party of New York 
State, New York, N. Y., relating to the De- 
fense Production Act, and so forth; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

A cablegram in the nature of a petition 
from the Puerto Rico Railroad Brotherhood, 
San Juan, P. R., signed by Primitivo Melen- 
dez, president, and Mariano Ducrett, secre- 
tary, praying for the prompt approval of the 
constitution of Puerto Rico; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

H. R. 5048. A bill relating to the statute of 
limitations in the case of criminal prosecu- 
tions of offenses arising under the internal- 
revenue laws; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1507). 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: 

S. 2690. A bill to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, to make 
unlawful certain practices of ticket agents 
engaged in selling air transportation, and for 
other purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 
1508). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. IVES (for himself and Mr. 
CaPEHART) : 

S. 3101. A bill for the relief of Inger Lar- 

son; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ECTON: 

S. 3102. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
John Takes Gun sole heir of the estate of 
Marie Takes Enemy; 

S. 3103. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Wallace W. Pease; 

S. 3104. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue a patent in fee to the 
heirs of the estate of Ray Bluebud, allot- 
ment 1671; and 

S. 3105. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
the heirs of the estate of Lee Bluebud, Allot- 
ment 1669; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska (for him- 
self, Mr. BRICKER, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. 
CAIN, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. DIRKSEN, 
Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. CaPEHART, Mr. CARL- 
SON, Mr. WELKER, Mr. MARTIN, Mr. 
Younec, Mr. SEATON, and Mr. DUFF): 

S. 3108. A bill for the relief of the owners 
of certain steel plants, possession of which 
has been taken by the Government under 
Executive Order 10340; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BUTLER of Nebras- 
ka when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 3107. A bill for the relief of Owen Low- 
rey; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THYE: 

S. 3108. A bill to extend national service 
life insurance benefits to certain members 
of the Armed Forces who died in combat with 
the Japanese forces prior to April 20, 1942, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. HENDRICKSON: 

S. 3109. A bill to authorize the issuance 
of 300,000 special nonquota immigration 
visas to certain refugees, persons of German 
ethnic origin, and natives of Italy, Greece, 
and the Netherlands, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

S. 3110. A bill for the relief of Nikolas Wal- 
leri; and 

S. 3111. A bill for the relief of Eusebio 
Asla; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

S. 3112. A bill for the relief of Kuniko Vi- 
cent; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

S. 3113. A bill to provide for the discontin- 
uance of the use as a wildlife refuge of the 
area included in the Lower Souris Migratory 
Waterfowl Refuge in North Dakota; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

S. 3114. A bill for the relief of Hezron 
Moxey and Leeton Ambrister; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3115. A bill to modify the comprehensive 
plans for flood control in the Missouri River 
Basin to provide for the inclusion in such 
plans of adequate elementary and high school 
facilities at Newton, N. D., to replace the fa- 
cilities located in Sanish and Van Hook, 
N. D., which are to be abandoned as a result 
of the construction of the Garrison Dam and 
Reservoir; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

S. 3116. A bill for the relief of L. R. Swarth- 
out and the legal guardian of Harold 
Swarthout; 

S. 3117. A bill for the relief of Lew Shee; 
and 

S. 3118. A bill for the relief of Kiyoko Oda 
Hitesman and Maria Hitesman; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McFARLAND (by request): 

S. 3119. A bill for the relief of Albert H. 
Gilpin; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 3120. A bill to amend the public assist- 
ance provisions of the Social Security Act to 
increase the Federal financial participation 
for old-age assistance, and to the blind, aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled, and 
aid to dependent children; 

S. 3121. A bill to increase the amount 
which old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
ficiaries may earn in covered employment 
without loss of benefits; and 

S. 3122. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act so as to authorize the extension of Fed- 
eral Old-Age and Survivors Insurance to em- 
ployees of institutions of higher education 
who are covered by State or local government 
retirement systems; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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RELIEF OF OWNERS OF CERTAIN 
STEEL PLANTS 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
President, on behalf of myself, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Cain], the senior Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. SCHOEPPEL], the Senator from II- 
linois [Mr. DIRKSEN], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], the 
junior Senator from Kansas IMr. 
CARLSON], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
WELKER], the senior Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Martin], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youne], the 
junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Seaton], and the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Durr], I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill for the 
relief of the owners of certain steel 
plants, possession of which has been 
taken by the Government under Execu- 
tive Order 10340. 

Iam very hopeful that early and favor- 
able consideration may be given to the 
proposed legislation, and that the steel 
dispute may be settled within the frame- 
work of the Labor-Management Rela- 
tions Act. It is my belief that the bill 
sets forth an expedient method of over- 
coming the arbitrary seizure of the steel 
industry. 

The bill (S. 3106) for the relief of the 
owners of certain steel plants, posses- 
sion of which has been taken by the 
Government under Executive Order 
10340, introduced by Mr. BUTLER of Ne- 
braska (for himself and other Senators), 
was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1952— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. LEHMAN submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 3086) to amend the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1951, and for other pur- 
poses, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 7314) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1953, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

Address delivered by him at the Hungarian 
Freedom Day celebration, at Trenton, N. J., 
on April 27, 1952. 

By Mr. GREEN: 

Address delivered by him on acceptance of 

bust of John Paul Jones, in the Capitol. 
By Mr. CAIN: 

A sketch of Senator Ca, published in 
Congressional Quarterly News Features of 
March 7, 1952. 
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By Mr. WILEY: 

Editorials commenting on address delivered 
by him before the American Society of News- 
paper Editors on April 19, and address de- 
livered by him before the Engineers Club of 
Lehigh Valley, Pa., on April 16, 1952, 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

Statement prepared by him, together with 
quotation from a recent book review by John 
Higgins Williams, published in the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch of March 9, 1952, on 
the book, Eisenhower, the Man and the Sym- 
bol, written by John Gunther. 

By Mr. O'CONOR: 

Address by Vice Adm. E. L, Cochrane, 
United States Navy (retired), Chairman 
Federal Maritime Board and Maritime Ad- 
ministrator, United States Department of 
Commerce, before Baltimore Association of 
Commerce, at Baltimore, Md., on April 9, 
1952. 

Article entitled “Church Honors Negro 
Mother: State-Born Mrs. Thomas is Cath- 
olic Mother of Year,” published in the Balti- 
more Sun of May 5, 1952. 

Letter from Baltimore Association of Com- 
merce to him relating to proposed Federal 
Bureau of Accident Prevention. 

By Mr. BENTON: 

Address entitled “Why .We Are Doing So 
Badly in the Ideological War,” delivered at 
Georgetown University by Dr. George Gallup, 
director of the American Institute of Public 
Opinion. 

Letter addressed to him by Mr. Marion B. 
Folsom, chairman of the board of trustees, 
Committee for Economic Development. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Editorial entitled “Immigration Omni- 
bus,” published in the Washington Post of 
April 30, 1952. 

Editorial entitled “The New Immigration 
Bill,” published in the New York Times of 
May 1, 1952. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

Editorial entitled “Rule by Law at Stake,” 
published in the New York Times of May 5, 
1952. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

Article entitled “The Next 6 Months Will 
Decide,” published in Christopher News 
Notes for May 1952. 

By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

Article entitled “Fees at French Ports Cost 
United States $2 to $6 To Land Each Soldier.” 
published in the Washington Evening Star 
of May 4, 1952. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland: 

Editorial entitled, “Facts, Not Words, on 
the Steel Seizure,” written by C. P. Ives and 
published in the Baltimore Sun of April 28, 
1952; also an editorial entitled “The Steel 
Case in the Supreme Court,” written by C. P. 
Ives and published in the Baltimore Sun of 
May 5, 1952. 

By Mr. TOBEY: 

Statement regarding the national debt, 
written by Mr. Chandler Hovey, banker, of 
Boston, Mass, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: 

Address entitled The Role of Sea Power 
in Modern War,” delivered by Hon. Dan A. 
Kimball, Secretary of the Navy, at Detroit, 
Mich., April 25, 1952. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

Letter entitled “POW’s Must Be Protected,” 
dated April 21, 1952, addressed to the editor 
of the Washington Post, and signed by nine 
citizens, including Representatives Jupp, of 
Minnesota and Senator DOUGLAS, 

Winning oration entitled “The Privileges 
and Responsibilities of the Individual Un- 
der the Constitution,” delivered by Gerald 
Goldman, of Chicago, III., in the American 
Legion Department of Illinois oratorical 
contest. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Article entitled To Stop Wasting Our Ex- 
Presidents,” published in the New York 
Times magazine section of April 27, 1952. 
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Editorial entitled “Office for Former Pres- 
idents,” published in the Houston Chroni- 
cle of April 6, 1952. 

Editorial entitled “Our Former Presidents 
Should Not Become Ghosts,” published in 
sons Louisville Courier-Journal of April 2, 

952. 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIRST 
ANNIVERSARY OF ADOPTION OF 
THE POLISH CONSTITUTION 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to make a 
statement that will not take more than 
a minute and a half. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Massachusetts may 
proceed. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on Saturday, May 3, all those who be- 
lieve in freedom had the welcome oppor- 
tunity to observe the one hundred and 
sixty-first anniversary of Polish Consti- 
tution Day. This opportunity was taken 
advantage of in many communities 
throughout the free world, and especial- 
ly by our many fine citizens of Polish 
origin and descent in Massachusetts. I 
want very much to take this moment or 
two today, since the Senate was not in 
session on May 3, to pay tribute briefly 
and modestly to the magnificent courage 
and devotion to freedom’s cause which 
have characterized the history and the 
people of Poland since the tenth century. 

In these terribly troubled times, when 
freedom everywhere is threatened as it 
has never been in all the world’s history, 
we are grateful indeed for the example 
of fortitude and continuous aspiration 
toward freedom which has characterized 
Poland and her people for nearly a thou- 
sand years. 

In those 10 turbulent centuries the 
Polish people have known grief and 
tragedy in many forms. They have seen 
their beautiful land partitioned four 
times, with many of their citizens ruth- 
lessly killed and many thousands of 
others sent into permanent exile. How- 
ever, throughout all their tribulations 
the Polish people have continued to pray 
and to speak and to work for that free- 
dom without which life is not worth liv- 
ing. Their constitution of 1791 expresses 
wonderfully their firm determination in 
this vital regard. 

We are grateful, as we observe the 
one hundred and sixty-first anniversary 
of Poland’s Constitution Day, for this 
opportunity to pay tribute to the Polish 
people in Massachusetts, in all our 48 
States, and throughout the world, but 
even more importantly to take heart our- 
selves from the example which they have 
so magnificently set for all of us, in free- 
dom’s name and in freedom’s holy cause. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Satur- 
day was Polish Constitution Day, of 
which some note was taken by the Sen- 
ate last Thursday. Since the Senate was 
not in session on Saturday, I ask unan- 
imous consent to speak briefly on this 
subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from New York may proceed. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, in times 
of misfortune, people’s thoughts invaria- 
bly turn back to happier and more in- 
spiring days of the past. This is par- 
ticularly true of the Polish people who, 
after all the sufferings they have en- 
dured and the sacrifices they have made 
for freedom, find themselves once again 
enslaved in their homeland by Soviet 
imperialism. Last Saturday, May 3, the 
anniversary of their first democratic 
constitution, the Polish people, in and 
out of Poland, joined in commemoration 
of this great national event. The adop- 
tion of the constitution in 1791 consti- 
tutes one of the brightest and most sig- 
nificant landmarks in Poland’s entire 
history. The event came at a time when 
nearly all of the nation was parceled 
out among the three greedy monarchs of 
Auctria, Prussia, and Russia. Yetasmall 
band of patriotic, farsighted, and daunt- 
less Poles dared to draft and to present 
to the country this document of freedom. 

That constitution made Poland a con- 
stitutional monarchy with a responsible, 
cabinet form of government. Ancient 
class distinctions and privileges were 
wiped out, and the government was 
strengthened by bringing the peasantry 
under the protection of the law. What 
is, perhaps, even more significant for 
those days and for that part of the world, 
was the fact that this constitution guar- 
anteed absolute religious freedom. In 
this and in other ways, the Polish Consti- 
tution was in the vanguard of democ- 
racy’s advance into central and eastern 
Europe. 

In commemorating the one hundred 
and sixty-first anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the Polish Constitution, we are 
paying our respects to the memory of 
its creators—some of the most valiant 
figures in the heritage of western democ- 
Tacy. 

Those figures are part of the American 
heritage today. The deeds and sacri- 
fices, and the views and ideals, of men 
like Pulaski, Kosciusco, and Chopin are, 
indeed, an integral part of our tradi- 
tions. These men, and many others I 
could name, developed from the same 
ideological ferment that produced 
George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 
and Thomas Jefferson in our own land. 

The Polish Constitution of 1791, the 
French Constitution of 1792, and the 
American Constitution of 1787, are 
among the great landmarks in the 
growth and development of constitu- 
tutional law the world over. 

Throughout the years there have come 
to our land millions of men, women, and 
children of Polish birth. They have 
brought to this country the rich heritage 
of their own culture along with the pas- 
sionate love of freedom and order un- 
der law which was their birthright. 
These traditions and qualities have been 
amalgamated into the tradition that we 
call American. America has been en- 
riched and western civilization has been 
enriched by this process, 

In these dark days of challange to the 
values of individual dignity and of gov- 
ernment under law it is good for all peo- 
ple to recall the widespread origins and 
the deep-rooted foundations of these 
ideals and values, 
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Americans of Polish descent, in ob- 
serving constitution day, knows that be- 
hind the iron curtain in Poland, millions 
of freedom-loving Poles are making 
mental note of this day. I know that 
the love of freedom still lives in that un- 
happy land. Such a love cannot be ex- 
tinguished, not even by all the slave 
labor camps and repressive means of 
Soviet tyranny. Freedom will come 
again to Poland, and a new constitution, 
and a new government under law, de- 
riving its just powers from the consent 
of the governed, will one day be reestab- 
lished in the land of the Vistula. All 
Americans and all freedom-loving people 
everywhere join in hope and prayer for 
the speedy coming of that day. 

Mr. O'CONOR subsequently said: Mr. 
President, earlier today certain state- 
ments were made by several Senators in 
regard to Polish Constitution Day. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at that point a statement 
which I have prepared. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR O'CONOR 
POLAND 


The Constitution of the United States 
means much to every loyal American, not 
only as a safeguard for his prized freedoms 
but because it is a symbol to all the world 
of the meaning of American citizenship. We 
can understand, therefore, the feelings of 
loyal citizens of Poland, and of their friends 
and relatives in this country, many of them 
of Polish birth, in connection with the anni- 
versary of Poland's Constitution Day, May 3. 

It has been my privilege on many happier 
occasions in the past to participate with that 
great group of Maryland citizens whose fore- 
fathers came from Poland and who naturally, 
therefore, take great pride in the contribu- 
tion made by the people of that great land 
to world civilization in past years. 

Today Poland suffers untold anguish at 
the hands of a godless world movement 
which knows not the meaning of justice or 
decency and which makes the practice of 
either a felony punishable by death. On 
the occasion of this 1952 celebration it is 
entirely appropriate to express, on behalf 
of our own State of Maryland, and, I am sure, 
on behalf of every patriotic resident of this 
country, our heartfelt sympathy at the un- 
fortunate fate that has befallen them. and 
our sincere wishes for a brighter future free 
from the slavery which now oppresses them. 

Though they are held captive now by the 
might of brute force, their thoughts and 
hopes, their culture and traditions are all 
linked inseparably with the ideologies and 
the principles which have been the basis of 
American hopes and progress from the very 
beginnings of this country. 

Our people realize that the great masses of 
Polish people today are as firmly imbued 
with their age-old convictions, and are as 
deeply determined to regain their freedom 
at the first opportunity as their forebears 
ever were in all the turbulent history of by- 
gone years. 

Let us extend to them, therefore, assur- 
ances of our sympathetic interest in their 
welfare and our desire and decision to do 
anything within our power to assist them 
when the time comes when such assistance 
may be effective. They are living in a dark 
hour, but the Polish people have survived 
dark years in the past and have emerged 
stronger and with a deeper love for their 
freedoms and a firmer desire to realize to 
the fullest upon the wealth of culture and 
progress which has been handed down to 
them through the years. 
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May this be the last Constitutional Day 
anniversary that will find their territory 
occupied by a foreign conqueror. May they 
and all the suffering people of eastern Europe 
now ranged unwillingly with the U. S. S. R. 
awake some day soon to a happier day when 
they can be free from the sorrow that now 
overwhelms them. 


Mr. MOODY subsequently said: Mr. 
President, in connection with Polish 
Constitution Day, to which reference has 
been made by other Senators, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed a 
brief statement prepared by me. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The Polish people and the people of the 
United States are linked together in friend- 
ship by many bonds. None of these is of 
greater significance than the fact that we 
share a common belief in freedom and na- 
tional independence. Even through the 
years of suffering under foreign oppression, 
the Poles have clung to these great ideas. 

It was to give tangible form to them that 
they evolved and enacted the constitution of 
1791, one of the great documents of the ar- 
chives of world democracy. . Had the Poles 
been permitted to develop their nation in 
peace under this constitution, their govern- 
ment might have led all Central and Eastern 
Europe into the camp of democracy. The 
constitution of 1791 was ideally suited to the 
conditions that then prevailed in that part 
of the world. It provided for government of 
ministerial responsibility. A host of ancient 
privileges and prerogatives, formerly enjoyed 
by a few, were abolished, and a rough 
equalitarianism was established along broad- 
ly democratic lines. Class distinctions were 
eliminated and the full protection of the 
government was extended to the peasants. 
Absolute religious freedom became the law 
of the land. Small wonder that this docu- 
ment won the admiration of the great Eng- 
lish liberal, Edmund Burke, and brought 
upon the heads of its founding fathers the 
full fury of the autocratic powers that had 
partitioned Poland. 

It is natural for Americans who share with 
Poles the ideals of freedom so ably expressed 
by their eighteenth century leaders to join 
with them in commemorating this anniver- 
sary. 


MOTION PICTURE “MY SON, JOHN” 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, one day 
last week, in the company of the Vice 
President, and others, it was my privi- 
lege to witness a private showing of a 
great motion picture which has just 
been released by Paramount Pictures 
Corp. The title of the picture is “My 
Son, John.” Among other things, it 
marks the return to the screen, after 17 
years of absence, of America’s outstand- 
ing actress, Helen Hayes. This unusually 
important and impressive motion pic- 
ture opens in Washington on May 7. 

“My Son, John” was directed and pro- 
duced by Leo McCarey, who ranks as one 
of our country’s outstanding directors. 
In addition to Helen Hayes, it features 
such outstanding personalities of the 
American screen as Robert Walker, Van 
Heflin, Dean Jagger, and a number of 
other stars. I ask unanimous consent 


that the names of those associated with 
the production of the picture be printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part 
of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

My Son, JOHN 


Producer and director. Leo McCarey. 


Adaptation by John Lee Mahin. 
Screen play by Myles Conolly and 
Leo McCarey. 
8 Leo McCarey. 
Director of photog- car! Stradling, 
raphy. S. O. 
Art direction Hat Pereira and Wil- 
liam Flannery. 
Edited by Marvin Coil, A. C. E. 
Orchestrations by Robert Russell Ben- 
nett. 
Cost umes anen=an Edith Head. 
Special photographic panos Jennings, A, 
effects. S. 
Process photography e Edouart, 
A. S. C. 
Set decoration.......Sam Comer and 
Emile Kuri. 
Make-up supervision Wally Westmore. 
Sound recording by.. Gene Merritt and 
Gene Garvin, 
Music score by Robert Emmett Dolan. 
CAST 
Lucille Jefferson Helen Hayes, 
John Jefferson Robert Walker. 
Mr. Stedman Van Heflin. 
Dan Jefferson Dean Jagger. 
Dr. G — Minor Watson. 
Father ODOW d Frank McHugh. 
Ruth Carlin Irene Winston, 
Ben Jefferson James Young. 
Chuck Jefferson Richard Jaeckel. 
BLA. genan Tod Karns. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr, President, I should 
like to adc that this is a picture which 
I believe should be seen by the people of 
every American home. Not since the 
great screen picture Birth of a Nation, 
which was filmed during World War I, 
has there been a picture which has so 
stirred America patriotically as this pro- 
duction by Leo McCarey entitled “My 
Son, John.” It has as its locale a typical 
American community, which happens to 
be Manassas, Va., but which could be any 
American city. It deals with the great 
global conflict between communism and 
godlessness on the one hand and the pa- 
triotic purposes and principles of our 
cherished American concepts on the 
other. We find woven into the plot of 
this exciting picture the background of 
the Alger Hiss espionage case, the back- 
ground of the Judith Coplon spy case, 
and the background of the W. K. Rem- 
ington disloyalty case. 

Americans who have read about Hiss, 
Coplon, Remington, and others will rec- 
ognize their prototype in My Son, John. 
The evil poisons of godless communism 
and the tragedies they cause are faith- 
fully and feelingly depicted in this pic- 
ture, which is undoubtedly the greatest, 
most stirring pro-American motion pic- 
ture of the past decade. 

It appeals to me that this is a picture 
which patriotic organizations through- 
out the country, parent-teachers’ asso- 
ciations, churches, fraternal groups, and 
educational groups should join in bring- 
ing to the attention of their communities. 
It is magnificent entertainment, and a 
dramatic production of high patriotic 
motive. It should be seen by every Amer- 
ican who has eagerly been waiting for 
Hollywood to produce a stirring and 
memorable drama portraying with pa- 
triotic overtones and motives the idealog- 
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ical clash which has become the major 
problem of our times. 

May I also state, Mr. President, that 
Columbia’s magnificent new picture, 
Walk East on Beacon, is another grip- 
ping and compelling picture on the same 
theme and demonstrating dramatically 
how America’s great FBI is operating to 
penetrate and punish the conspiratorial 
Communist-spy apparatus in America. 
Hollywood is to be congratulated on these 
two new and intensely patriotic pictures. 
It is devoutly to be desired that they will 
be followel by many more of similar 
nature. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
reminds Senators that the Senate is now 
engaged in the transaction of routine 
business. The Chair will not recognize 
any Senator for a speech at this time, 
and will not do so until he has laid before 
the Senate a message from the President 
of the United States, to be read. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does the Chair 
also include a motion to rerefer? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Such a mo- 
tion is in order under the rules at any 
time when a bill is before the Senate, 
but it is not now in order, while the 
Senate is engaged in the transaction of 
routine business. 


NATIONAL FLOOD INSURANCE— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
(H. DOC. NO. 458) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to provide for 
national flood insurance, and for other 
purposes, which was read, and, with the 
accompanying paper, referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(For President’s message, see House 
proceedings for today.) 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1952 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which is S. 3086. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3086) to amend the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This bill 
was made the unfinished business on 
Thursday, but the bill itself was not re- 
ported to the Senate until Wednesday 
of last week, during the recess of the 
Senate, under a unanimous-consent 
agreement entered into on Monday, 
April 28. Therefore the Chair, with- 
out objection, will regard the first and 
the second readings of the bill, which 
are required under the rules of the Sen- 
ate, as having been held. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
if the first two readings are considered 
as having been held, will a motion to re- 
fer the bill be in order? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. A motion to 
refer is in order at any time while the 
bill is before the Senate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from California yield 
so that I may suggest the absence of a - 
quorum? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I shall be glad to 
do so, provided I do not lose the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. By unani- 
mous consent, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia may yield for that purpose. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield for that 
purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered 
to their names: 


Aiken Hayden Millikin 
Bennett Hendrickson Monroney 
Benton Hennings Moody 
Butler, Md. Hickenlooper Morse 
Butler, Nebr. Hoey Mundt 
Byrd Humphrey ‘urray 
Cain Hunt eely 
Carison Ives Nixon 

Case Jenner O'Conor 
Clements Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Connally Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Dirksen Kem Schoeppel 
Douglas Knowland Seaton 
Duff Langer Smith. Maine 
Dworshak Lehman Smith, N. J. 
Eastland Long Smith, N. O. 
Eaton Magnuson Stennis 
Ellender Malone Taft 
Ferguson Maybank Thye 
Flanders McCarran Tobey 
Frear McCarthy Watkins 
Fulbright McClellan Welker 
George McFarland Wiley 
Gillette McKellar Williams 
Green McMahon Young 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senators from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON and Mr. CHAvxZz I, the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senators from Alabama [Mr. HILL 
and Mr. Sparkman], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], the Senator from Florida IMr. 
SMATHERS], and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Unpzrwoop] are absent on 
official business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from Ohio [Mr, 
Bricker], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BRIDGES], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lope], and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Martin] are necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from California yield 
for an insertion in the RECORD? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may yield for that pur- 
pose, without losing the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
in the light of the fact that we are now 
about to consider Senate bill 3086, which 
is a bill to amend the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951, and for othe: purposes, it 
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would be well for every Member of the 
Senate to ponder the thought-provoking 
article, entitled “United States Tries Too 
Hard To Teach Needy Countries Its 
Ways.“ which appeared in yesterday’s is- 
sue of the New York Times. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I now send this article to the desk 
and ask that it be printed in the body 
of the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED States TRIES Too Harp To TEACH 
Nespy Countries Its Ways—AMERICAN 
TECHNIQUES ARE Nor ALWAYS BEST UNDER 
OTHER CONDITIONS, U. N. EXPERTS FIND 


Geneva, May 3.—Experience gained over a 
period of several years in the field of tech- 
nical assistance to underdeveloped Commu- 
nist-threatened countries has convinced 
many western officials that the United States 
is getting too little done by trying to do too 
much. e 

These officials do not mean too much 
money is being put into the programs. There 
is no visible limit to the amount of help 
the underdeveloped areas of the world could 
use. What is meant is that the United 
States is trying to do too much of the help- 
ing by itself. 

The United Nations Technical Assistance 
Board concluded one of its frequent meet- 
ings here today. It is the top body that 
guides and tries to coordinate the United 
Nations agencies in various kinds of tech- 
nical-aid programs. Most of the problems 
reports to this group and discussions that 
of this kind of operation are reflected in 
arise within it. 


UNITED STATES SPENDS FAR THE MOST 


The United States is the largest financial 
contributor to the United Nations programs 
of technical assistance. It also has pro- 
grams of its own administered by United 
State Government departments under the 
State Department’s general supervision, At 
present more than 10 times as much is be- 
ing spent by the United States on its uni- 
lateral programs as on those conducted 
through United Nations agencies. 

Both United States and European officials 
in close touch with this work have been con- 
vinced for a long time that a United Nations 
agency can get more results for a dollar's 
expenditure in most underdeveloped areas 
than the United States can get operating 
alone. This is because a very large part of 
the problem is always to get the local gov- 
ernments to accept conditions that will make 
assistance effective. The United Nations 
body can afford to be much tougher about 
insisting on the right conditions than can 
the United States, which to an increasing 
extent is finding local governments unwill- 
ing to face the criticism that they are tak- 
ing American dictation. 

But the fundamental weakness of the pres- 
ent American approach as these officials see 
it is the result of a much more subtle fac- 
tor than the choice of the machinery where- 
by technical assistance is proffered to under- 
developed countries. 

The American tendency is to regard Amer- 
ican techniques as the best for all parts of 
the world without much reflection or in- 
quiry into what other countries with ad- 
vanced industrial and scientific knowledge 
have to offer. When people are taken out 
of their countries and trained as agricul- 
tural economists, public administration offi- 
cers or engineers the American tendency is 
to bring them to the United States for train- 
ing. Similarly American technicians are au- 
tomatically sent abroad under United States 
programs and the United States Government 
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usually puts forward American experts to 
work under the United Nations as well. 
SUPREMACY ISN'T ENOUGH 

No European or Asian officials would deny 
that United States industrial supremacy has 
many features that can be exported or that 
the United States is the best place for a 
technician to go for study in many lines 
of activity. But not in all. 

If Korea ceases to be a battlefield and 
becomes a reconstruction area this problem 
will become very acute, technical-assistance 
Officials believe. Will it be the wisest to try 
to teach Koreans American administrative 
methods, American farming methods, and 
American health-service procedures? 

Trained Korean central bank officials who 
can understand and carry out monetary con- 
trols to stem inflation are desperately 
needed. Several are being trained now. But 
they are being trained in the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, whose size, com- 
plexity, and policies give it hardly any re- 
semblance to the kind of central banking 
operation the Koreans will need to know how 
to conduct. 

Would it not be wiser, officials are asking, 
to train Korean central bankers in India 
or Siam, both of which have excellent cen- 
tral-bank staffs and where they would see 
how to deal with matters that resemble their 
own Korean problems? 

Many western officials are convinced that 
the United States would be politically and 
financially stronger if it deliberately adopted 
a policy of giving American aid through the 
medium of other democratic countries, 
technicians and institutions. The United 
Nations machinery is the most obvious but 
not the only way this policy could be 
applied. 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, it 
is my intention to move to re-refer Sen- 
ate bill 3086 to the Committee on Armed 
Services with instructions to report to 
the Senate on or before May 15. I make 
this motion as one who has supported 
the North Atlantic Pact and the prior 
arms implementation bills. I expect to 
support an authorization bill this year, 
but I strongly believe there are valid and 
compelling reasons for the pending leg- 
islation to be reviewed by the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Of the $6,900,000,000 involved in this 
bill, as reported by the Foreign Relations 
Committee, approximately $4,700,000,000 
deal with military phases in a direct 
sense. In other words, 70 percent of the 
funds authorized relate to a field in 
which the Armed Services Committee has 
a direct and vital interest. I might also 
say, Mr. President, that when the arms 
implementation bill was before the Sen- 
ate a year ago, it was considered by both 
the Foreign Relations Committee and 
the Armed Services Committee, sitting 
jointly. There was resistance to doing 
that this year by the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

Until Saturday, May 3, neither the 
committee report nor the hearings were 
available to the Members of the Sen- 
ate or to the public. To claim that a 
part of a week end is sufficient to give 
study to this complex legislation is ab- 
surd. 

A week or 10 days of hearings before 
the Armed Services Committee will per- 
mit Members of the Senate to study the 
report of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and the hearings that are now 
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available. The Armed Services Com- 
mittee would undoubtedly concentrate 
on the military, rather than the eco- 
nomic phase of the bill. 

Even with the $1,000,000,000 reduc- 
tion recommended by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, this bill still provides 
for $6,900,000,000. This amount, while 
it may seem small to some who are used 
to dealing with astronomical figures, is 
nevertheless equivalent to the total Fed- 
eral budget for the fiscal year 1938. It 
is larger by a billion seven hundred 
million dollars than our total budget 
receipts for the fiscal year 1940. 

It is my judgment that if this bill 
passes in its present form any hope for 
a balanced budget for the coming fiscal 
year is impossible of realization. I call 
attention to page 79 of the hearings. 
On that page there appear some figures 
relative to the public debt of Belgium- 
Luxemburg, France, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, and the United Kingdom, in con- 
trast to our own debt now amounting to 
$260,000,000,000. 

Several of these nations are operating 
on balanced budgets and are to be com- 
mended for so doing. Based on the fig- 
ures presented to us by the President of 
the United States, we will be operating 
with a $14,000,000,000 deficiency. All of 
the $6,900,000,000 authorized by this bill, 
if subsequently appropriated for by the 
Congress, will be from borrowed money 
and the result of deficit financing. I do 
not underestimate the serious financial 
problem facing our Nation, but that is 
not the only reason for my motion. 

On my responsibility as a Senator and 
as a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, of the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on Armed Services, and of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy I believe that we are 
taking a calculated risk with our na- 
tional defenses, air, sea, and land, which, 
as the elected representatives of the 
American people, we should not take 
without further examination by the 
committee which is primarily respon- 
sible for our armed services. 

The Constitution of the United States 
provides, in article I, section 8, that 

The Congress shall have power to“ 
provide for the common defense * * * 
to raise and support armies * * * to 
provide and maintain a Navy— 


And while, of course, the Constitution 
did not mention the Air Force the same 
responsibility rests with the Congress 
with respect to that branch of the 
Armed Forces. Partly because the Pres- 
ident of the United States froze the 
funds provided by Congress in 1949 we 
have lost invaluable and never to be re- 
captured time in having an adequate 
Air Force in being. 

Since June of 1950, we have been 
engaged in an undeclared war in Korea. 
Our ground forces there today are out- 
numbered more than 2 to 1. Our fight- 
ing planes are often outnumbered from 
2 to 4 to 1. 

Approximately one-half of our planes 
are obsolete or at least obsolescent. 

It is my belief that men have unneces- 
sarily died in obsolescent planes in Ko- 
rea because this great Nation of ours, 
pioncer in the field of aviation, has not 
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the present capacity or available funds 
to give our Air Force planes which are 
second to none. 

While our present limited aviation 
capacity and funds have been channeled 
to equip NATO countries with modern 
jet planes, we have, partly as a result of 
this concentration, temporarily lost supe- 
riority in jet commercial transportation 
to Great Britain as a recent flight from 
London to Johannesburg has indicated. 

How much of the morale factor in the 
Air Force stems from our flyers being 
asked to fight the Korean war and if 
necessary world war III to a large extent 
in left-over planes from the last war? It 
may well be vital to the security of this 
Nation and to the ultimate defense of the 
free world to have from one to three 
modern carriers capable of striking and 
moving attacks along the periphery of 
the potential aggressor nations rather 
than to have all of our eggs in fixed bases 
which may or may not be available to us 
when the chips are down. 

How much in port charges, mentioned 
by the able Senator from Kansas IMr. 
SCHOEPPEL] and taxes to foreign gov- 
ernments are we paying out of our mu- 
tual defense funds to our allies that 
should be going into planes, guns and 
ships? 

In the committee hearings, the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. LopcE] 
properly raised the question as to the 
relative cost of equipping and maintain- 
ing a European Army compared to the 
cost of equipping and maintaining an 
American Army. The figures are most 
interesting. A chart is set forth on page 
23 of the committee report. However, 
there is a significant omission. It does 
not show what it would cost to equip and 
maintain Asiatic forces who also believe 
in resisting communism. Such forces 
could be of tremendous help in holding 
the Pacific flank of the free world. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, is 
the Senator from California willing to 
yield at this time? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should prefer to 
finish my statement, after which I shall 
be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. There is one ques- 
tion I should like to ask in relation to the 
pending appropriation bill. I would be 
glad to have it placed at the end of the 
Senator’s remarks. I may be unable to 
remain. I desire to remain, if possible, 
but the nomination of the Attorney Gen- 
eral is to be considered by the Judiciary 
8 and that may require me to 

ve. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Under the circum- 
stances, I am very glad to yield to the 
Senator. 3 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wish today to call 
attention to the fact that the original act, 
namely, the National Security Act, au- 
thorizing the appropriation, was referred 
to the Armed Services Committee. Sec- 
tion 307, authorizing the appropriation, 
provides: 

There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary and 
appropriate to carry out the provisions and 
purposes of this act— 

Indicating that the Armed Services 
Committee has authority over appropri- 
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ations for the military. As I understand, 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
is a common defense instrumentality, so 
that it is really a part of our own Mili- 
tary Establishment. If that be true, 
should not this authorization go to the 
Armed Services Committee? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In my opinion, the 
Senator is quite correct. I think every 
argument I have heard made before the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
Armed Services, on which the very able 
Senator from Michigan serves with me, 
indicates that our own Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have supported this program be- 
cause it is a part of the common defense, 
While I quite agree that there are cer- 
tain phases of the bill dealing with the 
economic factors involved which might 
properly go to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, I think the precedent 
which was established last year should 
have been followed by both committees, 
because under our system the responsi- 
bility, committeewise, rests with the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Returning to the 
question of the relative costs of man- 
power mentioned in the committee re- 
port, that part of it which apparently is 
overlooked, some study should be made 
of what the cost and potentialities are 
of Asiatic forces from the Republic of 
Korea, the Republic of China, Japan, 
Thailand, the Philippines, and Pakistan, 
and any other Asiatic country that was 
willing to carry its fair share of the load 
in resisting Communist aggressions in 
that area of the world. Some very sig- 
nificant testimony was taken not long 
ago by the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee relative to the progress made by 
the United States Military Mission on 
Formosa of the relative cost of equipping 
and maintaining the Nationalist forces 
there compared with other areas of the 
world. 

Yet, on page 604 of the hearings, it is 
shown that when Formosa was being 
discussed only two members of the For- 
eign Relations Committee were present. 

The arms aid bill needs to be inte- 
grated with our own defense require- 
ments. I would like to get the frank 
opinions of our Joint Chiefs of Staff as 
to how they would divide the total de- 
fense figures of some $60,000,000,000, in- 
cluding our own defense as well as mili- 
tary aid abroad, if that total sum was to 
be reduced and instructions given that 
no further jets were to be sent to other 
nations until the United States Air 
Force was completely equipped with 
modern planes. 

As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, I do not believe I would be 
discharging my obligation to the Senate 
if these facts were not now called to the 
attention of the Senate. 

In Korea a hot war is now going on. 
We are supplying 90 percent of the 
Armed Forces and our 107,000 casualties 
are 93 percent of casualties suffered by 
United Nations members. ` 

How many of the nations that are get- 
ting aid under this bill have abided by 
the letter and the spirit of section 511, 
A and B, and how many of them have 
been spoon-fed American dollars while 
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they fail to comply with the clear con- 
gressional intent? 

We have heard the argument that we 
could not get better than a stalemate in 
Korea because we did not have the power 
to win the undeclared war there. A par- 
tial answer to that suggestion may be 
that we have in part an outnumbered 
and outmoded air force and we have not 
provided the modern planes and carriers 
for our naval air program. I am not in 
favor of Americans being asked to risk 
their lives in a second-best air force or 
with inferior land or sea equipment. 

The Nation would be shocked if it 
knew the calculated risks we were tak- 
ing with the security of this heart land 
of human freedom and with the lives of 
young men who may have to meet a 
Soviet air force outnumbering them ma- 
terially. We are the elected representa- 
tives of this Nation. It is long past time 
for us to cease abdicating our responsi- 
bilities to the executive branch. 

Mr. President, I move that Senate bill 
3086 be rereferred to the Committee on 
Armed Services with instructions to re- 
port to the Senate on or before May 15. 

Mr. CAIN and Mr. SALTONSTALL 
addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hunt in the chair). Does the Senator 
from California yield, and, if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield first to the 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. Because of the obvious 
common sense and logic in the remarks 
of the Senator from California I should 
like to express my admiration for what 
my friend from California has said so 
clearly and to state that I am anxious to 
vote for the motion which has just been 
made by him. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I shall vote with the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, but I should like to ask for his 
comments on two points I did not hear 
him mention in his speech. 

He has referred to the mutual security 
bill which is the bill now before the 
Senate, which authorizes $6,900,000,000. 
We have been hearing witnesses on the 
defense appropriation bill, and the issue 
is whether to cut down expenditures 
from $52,000,000,000 to $40,000,000,- 
000 as was done in the House. I should 
like to ask the Senator from California 
if I am not correct in stating that last 
week the President sent to the Congress 
a message authorizing additional public 
works appropriations, of which $2,600,- 
000,000 would go to the armed services. 
I point out to the Senator that the House 
subcommittee dealing with defense ap- 
propriations cut out half of the appro- 
priation required for public works in the 
fiscal year 1953. The whole question 
will come before the Armed Services 
Committee. 

Another item is with reference to 
atomic energy. In the testimony it was 
stated very frankly that there would be 
another supplemental request for some- 
thing over $4,000,000,000 for additional 
atomic energy plants made necessary by 
the national defense, 
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All these items are concerned with the 
national defense and the building up of 
mutual aid abroad, together with the 
building up of our fighting forces in 
Korea. 

I agree with the Senator from Cali- 
fornia that the bill should go to the 
Armed Services Committee for review, 
but am I not correct in stating that the 
other two items are an integral part of 
the whole question? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I quite agree with 
the Senator from Massachusetts. I be- 
lieve they are closely integrated with the 
problem in the over-all defense picture. 
Under our rules, the Armed Services 
Committee has a very peculiar respon- 
sibility in the field of defense; and I 
might say, as one who serves not only on 
the Committee on Armed Services but 
on the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
and also on the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, that the problems are 
closely interrelated, because we obviously 
cannot deliver atomic weapons by jeep 
or by horseback. We must have mod- 
ernized air equipment in order to make 
delivery. So the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts fits into the 
whole picture. If we are to reach a con- 
dition even of a reasonable balancing of 
the budget it is essential to review the 
whole defense picture in one big pack- 
age. I think no Senator will disagree 
with the statement that it is highly un- 
likely that this Congress will pass addi- 
tional tax legislation. We are already 
levying more taxes than we did at the 
height of World War II. There will 
have to be some reductions or some re- 
distributions among the funds left. Ido 
not believe that can intelligently be done 
unless it is tied in with the whole defense 
picture. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it not the 
Senator’s intention, if the bill is referred, 
not necessarily to go into the details 
which the Foreign Relations Committee 
has covered so thoroughly in its report, 
but to try to get an over-all look at the 
entire picture? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is 
correct. I have supported the North At- 
lantic Pact because I do not believe it 
is in our national interest to permit 
communism to overrun what is left of 
the free world. Where I have differed 
with some aspects of our foreign policy 
is that we were closing the door to com- 
munism in Europe anc leaving the door 
open in Asia. 

I wish to say to the able Senator from 
Iowa so as to indicate that there will be 
no chance of great delay in getting the 
bill out of committee, that my motion it- 
self provides that the Committee on 
Armed Services shall report back to the 
Senate on or before the 15th of May. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. TOBEY. Does the Sehator from 
California, as he has analyzed the re- 
port, realize that the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, in its wisdom, has put 
into the report and the bill new elements 
of flexibility. and that the transitions 
made between economic and military 
aid are tied into the bill? 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; I am familiar 
with what the committee did. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for two questions? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. My first question is, 
Does the Senator from California be- 
lieve that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations was in any way lax or derelict 
in its duty to investigate thoroughly? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No, I will say to 
the able Senator from Iowa. I think he 
knows me well enough to understand 
that I have a very high regard for him 
and for the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. I think it has its field of juris- 
diction, and I am not suggesting for a 
moment that it was not entirely proper 
for the Committee on Foreign Relations 
to give this subject a thorough hearing 
and to make its report to the Senate 
from the point of view of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. But I am sug- 
gesting, most respectfully, in view of 
the precedent of last year, that both 
committees should sit jointly, and in 
view of the very direct responsibility the 
Committee on Armed Services has with 
the national defense, it is also just as 
proper and just as necessary, in my 
judgment, for the Committee on Armed 
Services to have an opportunity to con- 
sider the facts and develop some ques- 
tions which perhaps the Committee on 
Foreign Relations did not have either 
the background or the knowledge to de- 
velop. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I thank the Senator, 
and shall now propound my other ques- 
tion. I hepe the Senator from Califor- 
nia will not deduce from my questions 
any imputation of improper action, but 
I wish to ask him if in making the mo- 
tion he has now submitted he is acting 
under his undoubted right and responsi- 
bility as an individual Senator, or 
whether he is acting by direction of the 
Committee on Armed Services or its 
chairman. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Iam acting on my 
own responsibility as a United States 
Senator and as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. I am not acting 
under instructions of the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

While I was recently in California, on 
a very brief visit, I understand some 
discussion of the subject took place in 
the Armed Services Committee. Prior 
to the time I had left for California, 
and at the time the bill was originally 
referred, it had been the unanimous 
judgment of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee that they should.either sit in with 
the Committee on Foreign Relations or 
have the bill re-referred to the Armed 
Services Committee. I understand there 
has been some change of mind on the 
part of some members of the committee 
since that time, but today Iam acting on 
my own responsibility as a Senator, 

Mr. GILLETTE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MOODY. I should like to ask the 
Senator from California if he could give 
us an estimate of the time it might re- 
quire for the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices to go into this matter thoroughly. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Perhaps the Sen- 
ator from Michigan was not in the 
Chamber when I began my remarks, but 
my motion itself provides that the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services shall report 
back to the Senate on or before May 15. 
That represents a period of 10 days. As 
I judge the situation, as a member of the 
Committee on Armed Services, it would 
not be our purpose to duplicate all the 
testimony which has been taken by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, or to 
send for many of the same witnesses, 
some of whom may now be in Europe, or 
to deal particularly with the economic 
phases of the bill. 

However, with the knowledge we have, 
I feel that there are certain aspects, 
tying in with our own defense and af- 
fecting American aviators who are flying 
obsolete ana obsolescent planes in Korea, 
which at least need to be integrated and 
gone into by the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Of course, I fully appreciate that the 
Senate in its wisdom may determine that 
it does not desire to rerefer the bill, but, 
as I have pointed out in my remarks, I 
feel I would be derelict in my respon- 
sibility if I did not suggest some of the 
very real problems which exist in our 
national defense, and say where I believe 
we are taking certain calculated risks 
which are not in the interest of the se- 
curity of our own Nation or, indeed, the 
security of the free world. 

If the Senate, with those facts in mind, 
wishes to deprive the Committee on 
Armed Services, which has the respon- 
sibility in this field, of this opportunity, 
then the responsibility rests upon the 
Senate. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I should like to ask 
the Senator from California whether he 
remembers that at the time the mutual 
security bill was before the Senate, many 
of us, including possibly the Senator 
from California—though my memory is 
not clear about that—felt that military 
features should be referred to the Army, 
and that point 4 features should go to 
the State Department. Without asking 
the Senator from California how he felt 
about it, I will say that I felt very 
strongly that way. 

I feel that the time has arrived when 
our unwisdom in putting these two dis- 
parate projects under one heading is be- 
ginning to show itself. Point 4 should 
have come through the State Depart- 
ment, or some other agency equipped to 
speak on that subject, to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. Armament mat- 
ters relating to NATO in Europe nor- 
mally belong in the Committee on Armed 
Services. It seems to me that we are 
simply reaping the results of our own 
unwisdom. I can see no other way of 
handling the situation than along the 
lines suggested in the motion made by 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. I may say to him, 
since he raised the question, that my own 
feeling consistently has been that the 
arms and armament features which are 
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very definitely related to our own defense 
should be considered by the Committee 
on Armed Services. As I understand the 
Senator from Vermont, I do not believe 
I can join him in suggesting that there 
should be two bills. However, time has 
shown that there may have been a good 
deal of wisdom in the suggestion the Sen- 
ator has made, which would have avoided 
a situation of the kind in which we now 
find ourselves. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I think 
the Senator will recall that this year, as 
also last year, I was one of those who 
favored a joint meeting of the two com- 
mittees because of the danger of the in- 
terrelation of different jurisdictions. 
Therefore I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator if his motion contemplates that the 
Committee on Armed Services shall take 
a new look at the situation and probably 
suggest recommendations different from 
those made by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, or amend the recommenda- 
tions which have been made? Where are 
we going to be after the Committee on 
Armed Services acts, if it does act? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say to the 
able Senator from New Jersey that his 
question covers one of the very reasons 
why some of us suggested originally that 
we should follow the precedent of last 
year, and get the viewpoint of both 
committees. 

As I stated earlier, it is not my inten- 
tion to delay the bill unnecessarily. I 
am as interested in carrying out our 
NATO obligations as is any other Sena- 
tor, but I also feel that when Americans 
flying in Korea are being out- numbered 
3 or 4 to 1, when American aviators are 
fiying obsolescent and obsolete planes 
which are being shot down in flames, we 
do have the responsibility of reviewing 
our own actions whenever we have doubt. 

I may say to the Senator that so far 
as the defense features are concerned, if 
the bill is referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services under the instructions 
I have included in my motion, that com- 
mittee will have to report back to the 
Senate on or before the 15th ef May. I 
would assume they could make such rec- 
ommendations as to the bill as 4 legisla- 
tive committee might properly make. 
However, though I have no control over 
what the committee may do, it would be 
my idea that they should not go into the 
economic phases of the bill, but rather 
that they would concentrate on the mili- 
tary phases, and the effects of the mili- 
tary phases upon our national defense. 

For the further information of the 
Senator, I understand that today, for in- 
stance, the fly-away cost of a Saberjet 
plane approximately $250,000. With all 
the spare parts, and so forth, the cost 
mounts up to perhaps $550,000. 

I believe that we must very carefully 
examine certain phases of this question 
in connection with aid to other countries 
which have not indicated that they are 
willing to stand up and be counted in 
this effort. I also believe that there is 


an obligation upon the Congress and 
upon the American people not to let some 
of those ccuntries violate the letter and 
spirit of section 511 (a) and (b), wherein 
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the Congress clearly indicated that they 
should stand up and be counted. In this 
connection I think there has been con- 
siderable winking at that legislative re- 
quirement, and an attitude of tongue-in- 
cheek. : 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The Sen- 
ator is not arguing, is he, that the Armed 
Services Committee should take jurisdic- 
tion away from the Foreign Relations 
Committee? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am not arguing 
that; but I am not agreeing that the 
Foreign Relations Committee should 
take jurisdiction away from the Armed 
Services Committee. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That is 
the reason why the Senator from New 
Jersey favored joint meetings. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think we would 
have avoided this difficulty if there had 
been joint meetings, as the able Senator 
so clearly indica ted. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I think 
we could have avoided the difficulty, but 
the situation we face now is that that de- 
cision was not made at the time. The 
subject was referred to the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. The Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee has held hearings and 
has submitted a report, and we are pre- 
pared to present the bill to the Senate. 

I ask the distinguished Senator from 
California whether he intends to take a 
new look at the subject and bring in a 
different recommendation as to the form 
of the bill, the amounts, and so forth. If 
so, what will the parliamentary proce- 
dure be? I am seeking light. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I may say to the 
Senator from New Jersey in all good hu- 
mor that I do not intend that this pro- 
cedure shall be an empty gesture. I do 
not intend that the Armed Services 
Committee shall be required to sign a 
blank check for something which has al- 
ready been done by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. If the bill is as good 
as the Foreign Relations Committee ap- 
parently believes it to be, and if that 
committee has considered all aspects of 
the situation, there may be very few 
changes to be made in the bill by the 
Armed Services Committee. If there are 
certain aspects relating to our own criti- 
cal defense needs with respect to which 
the Foreign Relations Committee lacked 
the background information, and if 
there are certain aspects into which the 
Foreign Relations Committee did not go, 
I should consider it incumbent upon the 
Armed Services Committee to make such 
recommendation: to the Senate as it be- 
lieves should be made. Then the ques- 
tion can be amply discussed in the Sen- 
ate. 

Let me add one additional word. On 
Friday I tried to obtain a copy of the re- 
port, as well as a copy of the hearings. 
At that time the hearings were in proof 
form and were not available to me. I 
was told that it was expected that they 
would be ready on Saturday. On Sat- 
urday my office again inquired. The re- 
port was not ready, but it was expected 
soon. Finally, on Saturday afternoon, I 
obtained a copy of the report of the For- 
eign Relations Committee and a copy of 
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the thick bound volume of hearings. I 
worked rather diligently Saturday eve- 
ning and Sunday trying to digest as 
much of the material as possible. It is 
now Monday. I believe that if the 
Armed Services Committee should be ac- 
corded the limited time which we are 
requesting to study this proposed legis- 
lation, in the meantime the Senate would 
have an opportunity to study the report 
and the bill as reported from the com- 
mittee of which the able Senator from 
New Jersey is a member. 

Mr. President, we are not dealing with 
peanuts. As I pointed out, even with 
a reduction of $1,000,000,000 by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, the bill still 
provides for expenditures of $6,900,000,- 
000. That is more money than the en- 
tire Federal Government was costing the 
American people as late as 1938. It is 
more money than all the taxes taken into 
the Federal Treasury as late as 1940. I 
think it is not unreasonable that the 96 
Members of this body should have a 
little more time than one weekend to 
consider a question of this magnitude. 
I say again that $6,900,000,000 is not pea. 
nuts, although there may be some who 
think that we are dealing with such 
astronomical figures that this amount 
can be handled in one afternoon. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I appre- 
ciate the statement of the distinguished 
Senator from California, and I am in 
sympathy with much of what he has 
said. I myself had not seen the report 
until last night. That was because I 
had been out of the city. 

I am still confused as to the parlia- 
mentary situation. If the Senator will 
yield for a parliamentary inquiry, I 
should like to ask the Chair to advise 
me as to the parliamentary situation 
presented by the pending motion. In 
the event the Armed Services Commit- 
tee should submit a report which differed 
from the report of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, would the Foreign Relations 
Committee report and recommendation 
which is now before the Senate be sub- 
ject to amendment by the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, or would there be a con- 
flict of jurisdiction? In other words, 
does the motion of the Senator from 
California contemplate that jurisdiction 
would be transferred from the Foreign 
Relations Committee to the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Chair rules, if I may make an 
observation, I will say that the Senator 
from California is not proposing, in ef- 
fect, that the work which the Foreign 
Relations Committee has done be elimi- 
nated and written off the record. The 
Foreign Relations Committee has held 
hearings and has submitted a report. 
The report is before the Senate. The 
bill is before the Senate. We are now 
merely asking that the bill be re-referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian advises the Chair that 
the bill has already been reported by the 
Foreign Relations Committee. However, 
if the Senate Armed Services Committee 
considers the bill, it will have authority 
to report it back with amendments so 
far as the military features are con- 
cerned. 
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Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Then the 
original bill reported by the Foreign 
Relations Committee and the amend- 
ments recommended by the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee would both be before the 
Senate for debate when the time came 
to present the matter? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They 
would then be properly before the 
Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Chair. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
should like to say a word on the par- 
liamentary situation. The Chair has 
indicated that if the bill were referred to 
the Armed Services Committee such ref- 
erence would be only with respect to 
military items. If the bill is referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services, 
the whole bill will be before that com- 
mittee, and everything in it will be be- 
fore the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is quite correct. 
However, the Parliamentarian advises 
the Chair that by the terms of the mo- 
tion of the Senator from California the 
Armed Services Committee would report 
back only on the military aspects of the 
bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the 
question of amending the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1951 was referred to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
That committee commenced hearings on 
March 13. The hearings continued un- 
interruptedly from March 13 to April 4. 
Thereafter the committee went into ex- 
ecutive session, and has been consider- 
ing the bill since that time. 

This is only an authorization bill. It 
does not appropriate any money. It 
merely authorizes the appropriation of 
not to exceed a certain amount of money 
for the various purposes set forth in the 
Mutual Security Act. 

The House committee has not yet 
acted on the bill. Therefore the entire 
subject is still before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee. When the House 
acts, if there is a difference between the 
House and Senate versions of the bill, 
of course it must go to conference and 
the differences must be ironed out. 

The Appropriations Committee will 
then consider the question of appropria- 
tions. The Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee has carefully inserted in each item 
of this authorization the language “not 
to exceed” a certain amount of money. 
I know that the practice has developed 
for the Appropriations Committee to 
feel more or less bound to appropriate 
the sum authorized, especially in con- 
nection with matters pertaining to our 
foreign relations. That ought not to be 
the attitude adopted by the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

We have before us a motion to refer 
the bill to the Armed Services Commit- 
tee. Perhaps such reference would be 
limited. At any rate, the motion is to 
refer it to the Armed Services Commit- 
tee. Had the Armed Services Commit- 
tee been authorized to sit jointly with 
the Foreign Relations Committee, as was 
done last year, much of the difficulty 
would have been avoided. That was not 
done. The subject was before the For- 
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eign Relations Committee, and the For- 
eign Relations Committee proceeded to 
discharge its duty as best it could. The 
committee has reported the bill with an 
over-all reduction of $1,000,000,000. 
Perhaps the view may be taken in this 
body that it should be reduced by more 
than a billion dollars. That is within 
the competency of the Senate. The bill 
is now before the Senate. The Senate 
may reduce it by another billion dol- 
lars, by $2,000,000,000, by $3,000,000,000; 
or the bill may be defeated entirely, if 
the Senate wishes to do so. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The reason I rise is 
that I observe that the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] has a copy of the 
testimony on his desk. I do not find it 
on my desk. I wondered when it was 
made available. If there has not been 
sufficient time given to Senators to con- 
sider the matter 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, Mr. President, 
that is an entirely different matter. If 
Senators have not had time properly to 
consider the measure, action on it should 
be postponed until they have had such 
opportunity. I thought that perhaps 
the measure would be before the Senate 
for the greater part of the week. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I have just now 
received a copy of the testimony. 

Mr. GEORGE. The point I make is 
that there is no occasion to refer the 
bill to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices at this time, because the subject 
has been before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and every member of the 
Armed Services Committee could have 
attended the hearings for almost 2 
months, or at least for a full month of 
open hearings. Any member of the 
Committee on Armed Services could 
have been heard if he had desired to be 
heard. Any member could have been 
present at the hearings. 

The House committee has not yet re- 
ported an authorization bill to the 
House. When that committee does 
report it to the House, it may report an 
authorization bill which is a billion dol- 
lars below the Senate bill, or it may re- 
port it in the amount contained in the 
Senate bill. However, whatever is re- 
ported to the House, and whatever is 
passed by the House, the bill must go 
to conference, and the conference bill 
will then come before both Houses. It 
is then that the Committee on Appro- 
priations will consider the matter. 

As a member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, I unhesitatingly say that I 
believe the Committee on Appropria- 
tions should exercise its full jurisdiction. 
If it believes that it should not recom- 
mend an appropriation in the amount 
contained in this authorization bill, it 
should reduce the amount to the figure it 
feels should be appropriated. 

However, the point is that if the bill is 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services, what will we then have? The 
Committee on Armed Services may come 
forward with a recommendation that 
not exceeding so many dollars be appro- 
priated for military purposes. Nearly 
all the amount contained in the bill is 
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for military purposes. The Committee 
on Foreign Relations, it is true, is the 
committee which has jurisdiction over 
the authorization of expenditure of 
money even for military purposes in this 
field. Nearly all of it is for military pur- 
poses. Suppose that the Committee on 
Armed Services should make a different 
recommendation. In that case the Sen- 
ate would be confused. On the other 
hand, the Senate, if it wishes to reduce 
the respective amounts, or if it wishes to 
raise them, has full power to do so. 

Mr. President, we should debate the 
question on the floor of the Senate until 
it is disposed of. It would be confus- 
ing, I may say to my distinguished friend 
from California, for whose judgment I 
have great respect, if the bill were sent 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

I may say further to the Senator from 
California that there is not any way to 
separate any one item in this bill or in 
any other authorization bill from the 
general subject of national defense. 

Reference has been made to the fi- 
nancial side of it. Undoubtedly the 
financial side of it is important. How- 
ever, the bill has not been referred to 
the Committee on Finance. That com- 
mittee has not had an opportunity to 
consider it. It is true that some of the 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations are also members of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, just as some mem- 
bers of the Foreign Relations Committee 
are members of the Armed Services 
Committee, and just as many Members 
of the Senate are members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Certainly there cannot be any national 
defense for this Government or for the 
free world which rests upon the unstable 
and shaky foundation of economic 
chaos, Everyone knows, or should know, 
that that isso. The Committee on For- 
eign Relations has proceeded as best it 
could to say that the full amount should 
be reduced by a total of $1,000,000,000. 
Then it has provided that not exceeding 
the amounts provided for the several 
items covered in the bill may be appro- 
priated by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wonder whether 
the Senator from Georgia will yield to 
me so that I may ask for the yeas and 
nays on this question. If the yeas and 
nays were ordered, Senators could have 
the assurance now that there would be 
a record vote on the question. Mr. 
President, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I shall 
conclude in a minute. 

I see no reason why this bill should 
be referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. My distinguished colleague 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] is the chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. I have great confidence in his 
judgment, as I have great confidence in 
the judgment of every other member of 
the Committee on Armed Services. Ido 


not see that this bill has anything 
directly to do with our national defense, 
except that under the national defense 
bill, when thut is before the Senate, it 
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will be found that perhaps the branches 
of our armed services may transfer some 
of the end items to the NATO countries 
if an emergency should arise which 
would authorize such a transfer. 

Mr. President, I supported the North 
Atlantic Treaty. I did note vote for, but 
voted against, the first appropriation to 
support this very program. Before the 
ink was dry upon the North Atlantic 
Treaty, we were faced with a request for 
appropriations of more than $2,000,000,- 
000. Most of it was for the recondition- 
ing of so-called excess arms and muni- 
tions and for excess surplus arms and 
munitions. One billion dollars of it was 
in money or contract authorizations. I 
voted against it. I knew it was foolish 
to throw away $500,000,000, or perhaps 
a billion dollars, under that bill, It was 
foolish. It has produced no good to the 
NATO countries or to ourselves. But we 
had to do it. It had to be done in a 
hurry. The administration wanted to 
show the world that we were going to 
arm the Western European nations over- 
night. We did it before there was even 
a program drawn. What was the result? 
There is no man living, Mr. President, 
who can trace any benefit from the 
$500,000,000 in contract authorizations 
and $500,000,000 in cash money we gave 
away under that first bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I believe that the 
Senator from Georgia has as clearly in- 
dicated as it could possibly be indicated 
the very direct relationship between the 
arms implementation program and our 
military security, because in the particu- 
lar area to which the Senator is now re- 
ferring, namely, that of so-called excess 
equipment, actually that excess equip- 
ment had formerly been in the war re- 
serve of this country. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It was declared by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and our mili- 
tary authorities that it was not needed 
for our war reserves and that it could 
become excess equipment. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Now we are being 
asked to purchase for our own Military 
Establishment certain categories of 
equipment which a short time ago we 
declared to be excess equipment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, even 
when the first bill was before the Senate, 
the Armed Services Committee sat with 
the Foreign Relations Committee, and 
the bill actually reported was the joint 
product of the two committees. In the 
consideration of the second bill, the two 
committees sat together. 

They did not serve together in regard 
to the bill, which now is before the Sen- 
ate. At this time, to refer the bill to 
the Armed Services Committee will lead 
to nothing but confusion, Mr. President, 

I am trying to emphasize the point 
that the Armed Services Committee and 
the Foreign Relations Committee are 
very much bound, in respect to a meas- 
ure of this sort, by the representations 
made to us by the spokesmen for the 
We try to hedge against 
that by providing that not to exceed the 
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amounts stated in the bill shall be au- 
thorized for appropriation, and we leave 
the final determination to the Appropri- 
ations Committees. 

The distinguished Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON] is e member 
of the Appropriations Committee; the 
distinguished Senator from California 
Mr. KNowtanp] is also a member of the 
Appropriations Committee. That com- 
mittee is a very large one. So it seems 
to me there is no occasion to refer this 
bill to the Armed Services Committee. 

I beg the Senate to remember that this 
bill is only an authorization measure, 
and the House of Representatives has 
not yet acted upon it. The House may 
vote to reduce further the anrount of the 
authorization provided by the bill, or the 
House may vote to increase the amount 
of the authorization. When both 
Houses have acted on the authorization 
bill, and when it is enacted into law, a 
corresponding appropriations bill must 
be referred to and considered by the 
Appropriations Committees. 

So, Mr. President, there is no occasion 
for the Armed Services Committee to 
have the bill referred to it. My distin- 
guished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKetzrar] is 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and he will be there, together 
with the distinguished Senator from 
California [Mr. Knowtanp], the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson], and other distinguished 
Members of this body. Of course at that 
time they can pass upon this subject, in 
the light of what that committee is doing 
for our national defense together with 
what we are also doing for other 
countries. i 

Mr. President, if I were sure that it 
would not lead to confusion, I would say 
that it would be all right for the Armed 
Services Committee to consider this bill. 
However, if that committee differed at 
all in regard to any item, a state of 
confusion would ensure. So, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if I wished to have the bill killed 
outright, I would vote to have it re- 
ferred to the Armed Services Committee; 
and then, thereafter, I would vote to 
have the bill referred to the Finance 
Committee. 

I do not believe the distinguished Sen- 
ator from California has any purpose to 
kill the bill; I think that, generally 
speaking, he has favored the enactment 
of legislation of this sort. However, I 
am saying that if the bill were referred 
to the Armed Services Committee, the 
result might be to kill the bill, because 
following action by the Senate, the 
House must act on the bill, and there- 
after both Appropriations Committees 
must consider the corresponding appro- 
priation bill. So, in view of its 
present status, I can see no reason on 
earth for sending the bill to the Armed 
Services Committee. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I shall be 
compelled to vote against the motion 
of the distinguished Senator from 
California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
the question of agreeing to my motion, 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, on 
what question is the request for the yeas 
and nays made? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. On the motion to 
recommit. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am against it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second to the request for 
the yeas and nays? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
think we are entitled to have the yeas 
and nays on this motion, and therefore 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from California had a chance 
to request the yeas and nays, and the 
Senate would not agree to order the yeas 
and nays on his motion. 

I do not object to having a quorum call 
at this time, but I think we are engaging 
in a great deal of ballyhoo that is not 
helping the work of the Senate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
Texas may think it is ballyhoo. He has 
his responsibility, and I have mine. I be- 
lieve we are entitled to have the yeas and 
nays ordered on this question. In view 
of the small number of Senators now on 
the floor, I think it is proper parliamen- 
tary procedure to suggest the absence of 
a quorum, in order to have a quorum on 
the floor, and then to see whether the 
Senate itself wishes to have the yeas and 
nays ordered on this question. 

So, Mr. President, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. s 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from California withhold mo- 
mentarily his suggestion of the absence 
of a quorum? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think we shall 
expedite matters if we either have the 
yeas and nays ordered or if there is a 
quorum call at this time. A number of 
Senators who have commitments to at- 
tend committee meetings will be able to 
attend those meetings if they know there 
will be a yea-and-nay vote on this 
question. 

I shall be glad to withhold my sugges- 
tion of the absence of a quorum if we 
can have the yeas and nays ordered. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa will state it. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I was on my feet, 
addressing the Chair, and was awaiting 
recognition, when the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia rose to his feet and suggested the 
absence of aquorum. My parliamentary 
question is this: Can a Senator, without 
being recognized, but merely by suggest- 
ing the absence of a quorum, interfere 
with a Senator who is on his feet, seek- 
ing recognition? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
present occupant of the chair must say 
to the Senator from Iowa that the Sen- 
ator from California was recognized, and 
R 5 from Iowa was not recog- 

ed. 
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Therefore, the suggestion of the ab- 
sence of a quorum is in order, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hayden Millikin 
Bennett Hendrickson Monroney 
Benton Hennings Moody 
Butler, Md. Hickenlooper Morse 
Butler, Nebr. Hoey Mundt 
Byrd Humphrey Murray 
Cain Hunt Neely 
Carlson Ives Nixon 

Case Jenner O'Conor 
Clements Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Connally Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Cordon Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Dirksen Kem Schoeppel 
Douglas Knowland Seaton 
Duft Langer Smith, Maine 
Dworshak Lehman Smith, N. J. 
Eastland Long Smith, N. C. 
Ecton Magnuson Stennis 
Ellender Malone Taft 
Ferguson Maybank Thye 
Flanders McCarran Tobey 
Frear McCarthy Watkins 
Fulbright McClellan Welker 
George McFarland Wiley 
Gillette McKellar Williams 
Green McMahon Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair). A quorum is present. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on my motion, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
obviously a sufficient number seconding 
the request, and the yeas and nays are 
ordered. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
hope the motion of the Senator from 
California will not prevail. Senators 
have been questioning me as to when the 
Senate may conclude its business for the 
session. I realize that there is hardly a 
bill which comes before the Senate that 
does not overlap, so far as jurisdiction is 
concerned. It might even be said that it 
may be important for a tax bill to be 
referred to the Armed Services Commit- 
tee because taxes must be levied in order 
to raise money for the maintenance of 
the armed services. The Committee on 
Foreign Relations is a competent com- 
mittee and it has given the pending bill 
careful consideration. Long hearings 
have been held. If the Armed Services 
Committee had felt that it should have 
jurisdiction, it had the right to appeal in 
the first place from the decision of the 
Chair referring the President’s message 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
recall to the mind of the majority leader 
that the Chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], at the 
time the message was referred, gave no- 
tice that he would make a motion, when 
the bill came from the Foreign Relations 
Committee 

Mr. McFARLAND. I do not know 
what other information the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee could gather in addition 
to what has already been gathered. It 
may be that the members of that com- 
mittee are more competent than are the 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, but I think the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee is competent to pass 
upon the questions involved. 
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I did not want the bill to become in- 
volved in a jurisdictional dispute. If the 
Armed Services Committee intended to 
take action it should have taken it before 
this time. It should have moved to dis- 
charge the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions after the hearings were concluded. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Ido not think any 
member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee has taken the position that the For- 
eign Relations Committee had not a 
proper interest in the bill, but I also feel 
that there are many members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee who like- 
wise understood that the Armed Services 
Committee had a proper interest in the 
bill. When the able Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CONNALLY], in his judgment and 
wisdom, determined that the Senate 
would not follow the same procedure it 
followed a year ago, it was clearly indi- 
cated on the floor that such a motion as 
I have made would be the only alterna- 
tive. We are not trying to deprive the 
Foreign Relations Committee of its 
proper interest, but we also feel that 
there is a very real interest in the bill on 
the part of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I do not question 
the fact that the members of the Armed 
Services Committee have an interest in 
the bill, but they do not have any great- 
er interest than has the junior Senator 
from Arizona or any other Member of 
the Senate. Because a Senator happens 
to be a member of a certain committee 
it does not follow that other Members of 
the Senate do not have an interest in the 
questions which may be involved in a 
given measure. The rules of the Senate 
provide that only one committee shall 
consider proposed legislation. I should 
have liked to see the question determined 
without such a motion being made, but 
that was not done. 

Personally, I think the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee has done well with this 
bill. If the Senate is ever going to get 
away from Washington it must take the 
recommendations of its committees and 
consider proposed legislation on the floor. 
I do not think a showing has been made 
that the Armed Services Committee has 
any superior knowledge of the facts with 
reference to the questions involved in the 
bill than have members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. So I hope, Mr. 
President, that the motion will be re- 
jected. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I 
sought recognition in order to correct an 
erroneous impression which I feel is 
somewhat prevalent. 

The eminent Senator from California 
[Mr. KnowLanp] has made a motion to 
rerefer the bill. There is no question of 
rereference before the Senate. The bill 
has never been referred to a committe 
of this body. The President sent a 
message on the sixth day of last March in 
which he asked that consideration be 
given to an extension of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act, The message was referred by 
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this body to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. The Committee on Foreign 
Relations, as every Senator knows, con- 
ducted protracted and extensive inves- 
tigations and public hearings and re- 
ported a bill under leave of the Senate. 

I invite attention, Mr. President, to the 
fact that on the 28th day of April the 
eminent majority leader [Mr. McFar- 
LAND] stated as follows: 

Mr. President, I understand the Committee 
on Foreign Relations has ordered reported an 
extension of the mutual security program, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations be authorized 
during any recess of the Senate this week to 
report an original bill extending the Mutual 
Security Act. 


Under order of the Senate, which was 
made on April 28, the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, on the 30th day of April, 
while the Senate was in recess, reported 
an original bill which was given a 
number and ordered placed on the 
calendar. Through inadvertence it is 
not on the calendar on page 12, where it 
should be, following calendar No. 1417. 
But an original bill was reported to the 
Senate under leave of the Senate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Of course. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The technical 
point which the Senator has raised may 
be correct, but the bill which is now 
reported to the Senate by the Foreign 
Relations Committee was certainly be- 
fore that committee. In view of what 
the Senator from Iowa has said, perhaps 
the language of my motion should have 
been that the bill be referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services, rather 
than rereferred. But, certainly, the 
subject matter was before the Foreign 
Relations Committee. The President’s 
message was before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. The bill itself has 
been formulated by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. For that reason I 
thought the technical question of re- 
reference would not be material. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The Senator from 
California is correct in his statement 
that under the order of the Senate the 
President’s message was before the For- 
eign Relations Committee. The com- 
mittee conducted protracted investiga- 
tions into the subject matter. The bill 
was reported under leave of the Senate. 
The bill and the subject matter involved 
are within the jurisdiction and control 
of the Senate. It is true as a parlia- 
mentary matter that the Senate can 
take the bill from the calendar and re- 
fer it to some other committee if it sees 
fit to do so. 

I hope the Senate will not take such 
action. It would mean delay, which con- 
sidering the subject matter and its im- 
portance, would, in my judgment, be 
wholly unjustified. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, GILLETTE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CASE. Is it not correct to say 
that perhaps the major share of the 
appropriation proposed to be authorized 
is for direct military purposes? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I think perhaps the 
greater percentage is, yes. 
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Mr. CASE. Is it not also correct that 
General Gruenther, in testifying before 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

. Stated that he was unable to speak in 
dollar amounts, but that he was speak- 
ing of the military equipment that would 
be necessary, in his judgment and in 
the judgment of General Eisenhower, 
for purposes of the mutual security 
pact? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I do not know that 
I understand the question of the eminent 
Senator. Is he questioning the testi- 
mony of some witness before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations? 

Mr. CASE. If I may make a brief 
statement, I will then ask a question 
which I think perhaps will clarify what 
I have in mind. 

My understanding is that when Gen- 
eral Gruenther was before the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, and was asked 
whether he felt the amount of dollar 
appropriations provided for was needed, 
he stated he was not in a position 
to price items of military equipment, 
but that he could state what was needed 
in terms of so many planes or so much 
military matériel. 

If that be so, the point then is, would 
not the Committee on Armed Services 
be in a good position to give the Senate 
valuable judgment in translating mili- 
tary equipment into dollars, and hence 
their recommendations would be impor- 
tant? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, in 
reply to the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota, I repeat what I said a 
moment ago, that in all probability the 
greater portion of the sum of $6,900,- 
000,000 will be devoted to military pur- 
poses. It is the contention of those who 
are supporting the appropriation that 
even the portion of the expenditure 
that is to go to ECA assistance will be 
of military value indirectly, 

What some persons overlook, and what 
I believe the eminent Senator overlooks, 
is that the whole purpose of military 
aid and economic aid contained in the 
bill is to assist our allies abroad. The 
whole question is one of international 
cooperation and international action, 
and, as such, is, of course, within the 
purview of the authority of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, which, acting 
under that authority, formulated the 
bill and reported it. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield a little further? 

Mr. GILLETTE, Yes; I am glad to 
yield, 

Mr. CASE. Icertainly do not question 
in any degree the fact that the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations appro- 
priately considered the bill and made its 
recommendations with respect thereto. 
However, in view of the fact that by far 
the larger portion of money is for mili- 
tary aid, in view of the fact that Gen- 
eral Gruenther said he was not equipped 
to translate such aid into dollars, and 
in view of the further fact that the Sen- 
ate in considering this bill obviously can- 
not go into categories of individual 
pieces of military equipment and price 
them in dollars, it seemed to me that it 
would be appropriate to have the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services give considera- 
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tion to military equipment items, so that 
they could be translated into dollars 
and the Senate might thereby be enable 
to legislate intelligently. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota. Whatever logic 
there is in the statement just made, and 
the statement along similar lines made 
earlier by the eminent Senator from Cali- 
fornia, the same type of argument can 
apply to other phases of the aid provided 
for. It could be urged with just as much 
logic that because the bill provides ECA 
assistance and technical assistance under 
point 4, dealing with the question of 
raising food, it should be referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
and let that committee consider it, be- 
cause much more than a billion dollars, 
indeed, as I recall, about $2,000,000,000, 
goes into the field of production and dis- 
tribution of food. By the same argu- 
ment and the same logic, the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
could say that the bill comes within their 
jurisdiction. Likewise, the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, which deals 
with the question of exchange and cur- 
rency among the nations, could claim, 
because of that fact, the right to handle 
the bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE, Let me complete my 
statement, please. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that there is not one sentence in 
the bill which refers to any other matter 
than the question of international co- 
operation. There is not one such sen- 
tence at any point in the bill. 

Now I am glad to yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I have the highest 
regard and respect for my distinguished 
colleague, the Senator from Iowa, but the 
fact of the matter is that of the $6,900,- 
000,000 authorized in the bill as reported 
70 percent deals with military aid. Fur- 
thermore, in the total amount, as the 
Senator has said, provision is made for 
food and economic aid. However, ECA 
legislation as such has historically been 
referrcd to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. I merely wish to say that 
there is a vast difference between the 
question whether, because provision is 
made for food, the bill should properly 
go to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and what we are suggesting, 
namely, that when we are dealing with 
military equipment, first, we must realize, 
that much of it is coming from our own 
war reserve and war stocks, or at least 
is competing with military equipment we 
want for our own forces. Secondly, when 
we enter the field of military equipment, 
we get into a highly classified area, with 
which the Committee on Armed Services 
has to live day after day. So I think 
there is a vast difference between the 
point raised by the able Senator from 
Iowa and a bill which contains an 
amount 70 percent of which deals di- 
rectly with the Armed Forces. 

Mr. GILLETTE. We are dealing with 
principles; we are not dealing with per- 
centages. However, even on the basis 
of the Senator’s own argument, the as- 
sumption is that 30 percent deals with 
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national cooperation outside the mili- 
tary sphere. 

In that connection, I wish to quote 
from the testimony of Secretary Lovett, 
when he appeared before the committee, 
in answer to a question propounded by 
the Senator from New Jersey IMr. 
SmitrH]. The Senator from New Jersey 
asked: 

Will you give us a picture of how that 
was done? It must be a very complicated 
job. 

Secretary Loverr. Yes, sir; it is a very com- 
plicated job. Senator SMITH the first step, 
of course, is the development of what is 
called a military plan. That planning is 
done by the chiefs of staff of the various 
member countries separately, and then in 
unison in what is called the military com- 
mittee of NATO. That is the over-all mill- 
tary committee, one adjunct of which is the 
so-called standing group, which consists of 
Britain, France, and the United States, and 
is in constant session. After the basic plan 
is developed, the so-called military-assist- 
ance advisory groups, the MAAG's in the var- 
ious countries, work with the country itself 
to find out what portions of their total con- 
tribution in men and matériel are unavail- 
able to that country for reasons perhaps 
beyond their control. They measure the size 
of the orders, the equipment, the locally 
procured equipment by the country itself, 
and then there is left a gap. 


Mr. President, I shall try to get to the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts as soon as possible. 

The point is that the entire basis of 
the bill, including the direct military as- 
sistance, which is supposed to have its 
effect on our military alliance with our 
friends and our allies in the NATO or- 
ganization, and every other feature of 
the program, deals with international 
cooperation. I repeat that it would be 
just as logical to ask that the bill be 
referred to the other committees which 
I have mentioned, because of their juris- 
dictional authority over certain features. 
The Senate could have referred the bill 
to those committees. However, I submit 
that there is no agency or subagency of 
the United States Senate, in the entire 
list of committees, other than the For- 
eign Relations Committee, which has 
complete charge of every phase of this 
subject. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I know that the 
committee of which the Senator is a 
member gave this subject careful con- 
sideration. I should like to point out to 
him two or three considerations. 

First, I point out that according to 
the committee report, on page 25, the 
military-assistance feature of the bill 
amounts to $5,350,000,000 out of a total 
of $6,900,000,000. Since the bill was re- 
ferred to the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee there has been considered by the 
House, and is now before the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, a Defense De- 
partment budget with respect to which 
there is great resistance by the Defense 
Department to reducing the budget from 
$52,000,000,000 to $46,000,000,000, & re- 
duction of $6,000,000,000. 

Since that bill has come to the Sen- 
ate from the House the President has 
sent to Congress a message asking for 
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an authorization of $2,800,000,000 more 
in public works for the Armed Forces, 
Since this bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations the Atomic 
Energy Commission has suggested that 
it is coming before us with proposals for 
more than $4,000,000,000 worth of new 
construction. 

All those items concern the military. 
It seems to me that it is perfectly proper 
for the Armed Services Committee to 
take an over-all look at the picture, bal- 
ancing all the factors, to determine what 
it believes should be recommended for 
the military, If arms are going to Eu- 
rope, some of those arms cannot go to 
our Armed Forces at home. Therefore, 
I say to the distinguished Senator from 
Towa it seems to me that conditions have 
changed and many new conditions are 
arising which make it proper to refer 
this subject briefly to the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. That is all the Senator 
from California is asking. He is re- 
questing only a brief over-all considera- 
tion by the Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. He made only one 
statement to which I take exception, and 
which he repeated. 

The Senator stated that a bill had been 
referred to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. I repeat that there is no bill 
before the Senate except the original bill 
reported by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
2 Massachusetts accepts the correc- 

on. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The Senator from 
Massachusetts was undoubtedly refer- 
ring to the President’s message, which 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr. President, I do not care to take 
more of the time of the Senate. There 
are two things to which I wish to invite 
attention. One is that there is nothing 
before the Senate except the bill which 
was formulated and reported, under 
leave of the Senate, by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. That bill is now on 
the calendar. The Senate, in its discre- 
tion, can send the bill anywhere it wishes 
to send it. It can proceed to consider it, 
or it can refer it to any committee to 
which it chooses to refer it, because the 
Senate has control of its own actions in 
that respect. 

I repeat what I stated earlier, that 
there is no subagency of this body which 
has complete jurisdiction of the subject 
matter of this particular bill, which was 
repurted as an original bill from the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Virginia feels that we 
should proceed to act upon this author- 
ization measure now. I am not unmind- 
ful of the questions raised by the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL]. He has stated that 
since the bill was acted upon in the 
Foreign Relations Committee the De- 
partment of Defense has objected to the 
reduction of $6,000,000,000 made by the 
House in the appropriations for that de- 
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partment; also that the President has 
submitted a new public-works program 
for the military, and that the Atomic 
Ehergy Commission intends to propose a 
new construction program. 

When the Senate acts on this bill it 
will go to the House. The House can re- 
fer the bill to any committee to which it 
wishes to refer it, or to any number of 
committees. We may rest assured that 
the House will go into the subject very 
fully. Then the differences between the 
House and the Senate will have to be 
reconciled. 

Later the subject will come before the 
Appropriations Committee. As a mem- 
ber of that committee I very definitely 
feel that if, before reporting an appro- 
priation bill, we receive information to 
the effect that the amount ultimately 
authorized is beyond our ability to 
finance, the Appropriations Committee 
will be under neither a legal nor a moral 
obligation to recommend the appropria- 
tion of the entire amount which may be 
agreed upon in the authorization. Nor 
will any Member of the Senate be bound 
by the vote we may take this week on 
the pending bill to make the authoriza- 
tion agreed upon the final figure, regard- 
less of any information which the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations may receive, 
or any developments which may subse- 
quently arise. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I thank the Senator 
from Virginia for his contribution. 

Mr. President, I see no purpose what- 
ever which could be served by the adop- 
tion of the motion of the Senator from 
California [Mr. Kwow1anp] other than 
that of delay; and under the circum- 
stances, delay is unthinkable. 

Mr. KNOWLAND and Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Iowa yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield first to the 
Senator from California, who was first 
on his feet. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to ask the able Senator from 
Iowa whether he is familiar with the dis- 
cussion which took place in the Senate 
on March 13, when the President’s mes- 
sage was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. The question has 
been raised as to why a different proce- 
dure was not followed. I read from page 
2274 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
March 13, 1952: 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I repeat what 
I stated in my opening remarks. I said I 
wished to serve notice on the Senate that, 
in my opinion, the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services should be directed to exam- 
ine the bill before it is voted on by the Sen- 
ate. It bears a very vital relationship to 
matters which pertain to the equipment of 
the armed services of the United States and 
to the defense of the United States. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Before the Senator 
yields, the Chair will state to the Senator 
from Georgia that if and when the bill is 
reported to the Senate from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, after it is up for con- 
sideration and not until then a motion will 
be in order to refer it to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 
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I wondered whether the Senator from 
Iowa was familiar with the exchange 
which took place between the Vice Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL], and the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, in re- 
ply to the question of the Senator from 
California, let me say that the Senator 
from Iowa now recalls the discussion, 
since it has been called to his attention 
by the eminent Senator from California. 

I think I am justified in making the 
statement that I have just been in- 
formed that the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee [Mr. RUSSELL] has 
telephoned from Florida, where he is 
rather actively engaged at the present 
time, to the effect that at that time he 
was in favor of the course which he then 
recommended, but that it is now too late, 
in his opinion, to refer the bill to the 
Committee on Armed Services. I asked 
my informant if I would be justified in 
making that statement, and I was told 
that the statement had been made to 
the whip on the majority side, the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT I should like to 
ask the Senator from Iowa some ques- 
tions with respect to one or two points. 

Suppose the bill should be referred to 
the Armed Services Committee, and that 
committee should change certain pro- 
visions of the bill—for example, the pro- 
visions dealing with the point 4 pro- 
gram—and report the bill back to the 
Senate. Then I suppose it would be in 
order to refer it again to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations to examine the ef- 
fect of the recommendations of the 
Armed Services Committee. There is 
no end to that kind of procedure if we 
are to adopt the narrow point of view 
of the Senator from California. If his 
point of view were adopted, would not 
the procedure which I have described be 
justified under such circumstances? 

Mr. GILLETTE. The Senator from 
Arkansas has placed his finger upon the 
impossible situation which we might 
face. We might have two entirely dif- 
ferent bills before us. Then the sub- 
ject might be referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, and we 
would have another bill. This bill is in 
control of the Senate. The bill is on the 
calendar. It is now before the Senate 
for consideration. Any amendments 
which any Senator may have in mind 
can be offered. Indeed, the present 
speaker expects to offer some important 
amendments. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. GILLETTE. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. FULERIGHT. There is one other 
point I should like to raise. It is with 
respect to the amount authorized for 
direct military aid. Approximately 
$1,000,000,000 of that amount, as men- 
tioned by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, is to be used to make what are 
referred to as offshore procurements, 
namely, to purchase within European 
countries whatever armaments they can 
make. That has a very important eco- 
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nomic effect, and that effect is one of 
the motives for authorizing the appro- 
priation. I cannot understand how the 
Armed Services Committee would be able 
to exercise as good judgment in that 
respect as would the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Therefore, when we get down to 
analyzing the objectives of the bill, it is 
seen that the bill is not entirely a bill 
for military purposes, as the Senator 
from California seems to have indicated. 
Certainly some aspect of it, such as the 
point 4 program, should not be subjected 
to the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I again thank the 
Senator from Arkansas for his contri- 
bution. I repeat what I said a moment 
ago, namely, that in no sense is this bill 
to be construed as purely a military 
measure. It involves the question of 
international relationships, of which 
subject the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions has complete jurisdiction. It has 
augmented jurisdiction by having been 
authorized by the Senate to act for it 
when the President’s message was re- 
ferred to the committee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield further? 

Mr. GILLETTE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is one 
further illustration I should like to make. 
Every treaty which comes before this 
body touches some aspect of our life, 
such as manufacturing, agriculture, 
arms, or some other aspect. If we were 
to accept the theory advanced today. 
every treaty would have to be referred 
to two committees, or perhaps even more 
committees. The Committee on Foreign 
Relations strikes me as being a com- 
mittee that is differen: from what we call 
a substantive law committee. 

Mr. GILLETTE. I agree thoroughly 
with the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Every matter 
dealing with foreign relations deals also 
with some aspect of our national life, 
involving some substantive legislation 
which is now within the jurisdiction of 
another committee. There is no ques- 
tion that this bill is in essence a foreign 
relations bill if there ever was one. 

Mr, GILLETTE. The Senator from 
Arkansas is correct. I take exception 
to one statement he has made, from 
which an improper conclusion might be 
drawn. I refer to his comparison of the 
judgment of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations with the judgment of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. I concede to 
the members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee as sound judgment as I concede 
to any other Senators in this body. I 
do not concede to them superior judg- 
ment in a matter that is within their 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not mean 
to leave such an implication. 

Mr, GILLETTE. I am certain the 
Senator did not intend to do so. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I was trying to 
draw a distinction between matters es- 
sentially in political and economic fields 
on the one hand, and the military field 
on the other, not as a matter of judg- 
ment. Perhaps I should have said in- 
formation, 
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Mr, GILLETTE. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
Senate is presented with a motion on 
behalf, not of the Committee on Armed 
Services, but by one of its members, the 
distinguished Senator from California 
(Mr. KNow.LanpD] to refer the bill to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. President, the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, so long as I have been 
connected with it as a humble servant 
of the Senate, has endeavored to do what 
the Senate has ordered it to do. We 
have undertaken to bring whatever abil- 
ity, intelligence, and industry we possess 
to the solution of the questions which 
have been properly referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

That being the case, the Senate has 
never yet within my recollection ever 
turned down the Committee on Foreign 
Relations on any important measure, 
and it has never turned it down on any 
minor matter, like the motion of the 
Senator from California to refer the bill 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

The motion itself presupposes on the 
part of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices superior knowledge and superi- 
ority over the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

What did we do? In the first place, 
last year we had the members of the 
Committee on Armed Services sit with 
us. I made no objection to it. Did we 
get any better bill than we would have 
gotten otherwise? I do not think so. 
This time we invited the members of the 
Armed Services Committee to the pre- 
liminary hearings. We had the Secre- 
tary of State before us when the mem- 
bers of the Armed Services Committee 
were present. We had the Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. Lovett, before us when the 
members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee was present. We had Mr. Har- 
riman, the Administrator of this pro- 
gram, before the committee when the 
members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee were present. Everything that 
was presented to the committee was 
known to the members of the Armed 
Services Committee. Did the Committee 
on Armed Services or any of its members 
ever come back before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations to discuss any par- 
ticular item in the bill? If any member 
did, I have no knowledge of it. Did any 
of them, either individually or on behalf 
of the Committee on Armed Services, 
come before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations to discuss any item of the bill 
at all? If anyone had come, he would 
have been courteously received, and his 
testimony would have been accepted. 
We would have given every consideration 
to any member of that committee. 

That did not happen, Mr. President, 
Now, after the Committee on Foreign 
Relations has toiled, expended great ef- 
fort, and devoted much work to this bill, 
a motion is made to refer it to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
held hearings on this bill from March 
13 to April 4, and thereafter considered 
it to April 30. The motion is now made 
that the Committee on Armed Services 
be given 10 days to supervise and over- 
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rule and modify and amend and debate 
@ measure the consideration of which 
took the Committee on Foreign Relations 
from March 13 to April 30. 

We held executive sessions, Mr. Presi- 
dent. We did not hold executive sessions 
because we wanted to exclude any in- 
formation from our sessions to the out- 
side. We held executive sessions in the 
interest of speed, and in the interest of 
legislatisn. Those executive sessions 
were held ou April 7, 16, 17, 18, 21, and 
30. 

Mr. President, there is some evidence 
today that some Senators at least are 
approaching this question from a politi- 
cal and partisan standpoint. We have 
Republican members on the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. Only one Senator 
withheld his vote by voting present. 
Every other Republican Senator on the 
committee voted to report the bill. 

I ask Members of the Senate on the 
other side of the aisle, Do you wantꝰ to 
repudiate their votes? Do you on the 
floor of the Senate want to cast a vote 
which will be construed in your State 
and in the country generally as a repu- 
diation of the Republican members of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations?” 

The bill was reported by a vote of 12 
to 0. One Senator did not vote. Do 
Senators wish to inform the country that 
on this important aid bill, the Mutual 
Security bill, which affects not alone the 
building up of Western Europe, but also 
the safety and security of the United 
States, the Senate has rejected the action 
of the Foreign Relations Committee and 
repudiated the votes of the Republican 
members of that committee, in order to 
ad the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ces? 

Mr. President, let us consider for a 
moment the question of jurisdiction. I 
hold in my hand rule XXV of the Senate 
rules. That rule comes from the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act, and relates to 
standing committees. 

Paragraph 1 (c) of that rule reads in 
part as follows: 

The Committee on Armed Services, to con- 
sist of 13 Senators, to which committee shall 
be referred all proposed legislation, mes- 
sages, petitions, memorials, and other mat- 
ters relating to the following subjects: 

1. Common defense generally. 


Is anything said there about foreign 
relations or about the activities of our 
Government in foreign lands? Not a 
word. 

Next, the rule provides: 

2. The War Department and the Military 
Establishment generally. 

3. The Navy Department and the Naval 
Establishment generally. 

4. Soldiers’ and sailors’ homes— 


And so forth. Mr. President, not a 
dollar proposed to be authorized by the 
pending bill would be authorized in con- 
nection with matters which rule XXV 
says shall be within the jurisdiction of 
the Armed Services Committee. Not a 
dollar proposed to be authorized by the 
bill would be authorized for our domes- 
tic Armed Forces or for the Navy. The 
bill relates purely to foreign relations, 
whereas the jurisdiction of the Armed 
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Services Committee is in relation to mat- 
ters pertaining to our own defense, mili- 
tary and naval. 

Mr. President, are two committees to 
have jurisdiction of the same subject? 
If such a policy is to be adopted, then 
in the case of practically every bill 
called up on this floor, some Senator 
could find a point on which to base a 
motion that the bill be referred to some 
other committee. What good would 
that do, except to cause delay, confusion, 
uncertainty, and misinformation? 

The members of the Armed Services 
Committee and every other Member of 
the Senate will have full opportunity on 
the fioor—not in some closed room, but 
on the open floor of the Senate—to pro- 
pose any amendment or any modification 
or any increase or decrease in the au- 
thorizations provided by the pending 
bill. Anything provided in the bill will 
be open to review by Senators on the 
floor, not because they are members of 
this committee, that committee, or the 
other committee, but because they are 
Members of the Senate of the United 
States and because they will then be 
dealing with a subject which was re- 
ferred by the Senate of the United States 
to a particular committee. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Texas yield at this 
point, to permit me to make an observa- 
tion? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Texas. I would call his 
attention to the fact that the first sub- 
ject listed in paragraph 1 (c) of rule 
XXV as coming within the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Armed Services is 
common defense generally. 

Furthermore, section 101 of title I of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1951 refers to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization; 
and the United States is paying a great 
portion of the burden in connection with 
that Organization. 

I would not say that the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee was attempting to exer- 
cise any superiority of judgment or any- 
thing of the sort; but I believe it is sim- 
ply endeavoring to put together, for con- 
sideration in one place, all matters per- 
taining to the common defense. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I do 
not agree with some Senators who take 
the position that this entire problem is 
one of dollars and cents and mathe- 
matics and statistics. Great principles 
are involved. The mutual security pact 
is not based on dollars, but it is based on 
the great questions of liberty, freedom, 
and the individual rights of the govern- 
ments that are members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Heart beats, noble thoughts, and high 
conceptions cannot be considered in or 
reduced to terms of dollers. Something 
more than the ring of a dollar is involved 
in these matters. 

They should not and cannot be con- 
sidered alone from the point of view of 
dollars. The Senate is taking legislative 
action in regard to great questions which 
affect the people of the world. 

Some committee that is jealous or 
that believes it should have superiority 


of wisdom, seeks to intrude itself upon 
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although the Senate itself has voted to 
have this matter referred to the latter 
committee. 

Mr. President, we who serve on the 
Foreign Relations Committee are not 
saying that we should settle this question. 
The question has already been settled 
by the Senate itself. At the time when 
the President’s message was referred to 
the Foreign Relations Committee, if the 
Armed Services Committee had chal- 
lenged that reference, that committee 
could then have submitted a motion to 
refer the bill to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, instead of to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. However, the members 
of the Armed Services Committee waited 
and delayed. just as the action now pro- 
posed would result in delaying action on 
this important measure. 

Mr. President, according to the view 
of some persons, all appropriation bills 
should be referred to the Banking and 
Currency Committee because every ap- 
propriation bill deals with money, with 
financial outlays, with expenditures, 
Therefore, according to the view of some, 
all appropriation bills should be referred 
to the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, not to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, the pending bill does 
not deal at all with our military and 
naval programs. Some Senators have 
spoken about an item of the pending bill 
which authorizes an expenditure of 
$4,000,000,000 for military arms. Mr. 
President, Congress has authorized ap- 
propriations of more than $50,000,000,- 
000 for our military defenses here at 
home. Yet some Senators would have 
the Senate believe that the rather small 
military arms authorization item carried 
in this bill for mutual security should 
outweigh all other considerations and 
should result in the reference of the bill 
to the Armed Services Committee. 

It seems to me that if the Armed 
Services Committee is so anxious and 
willing to toil and study with the de- 
fense bill of over $50,000,000,000 and 
with the organization of the Army, the 
organization of the Navy, and all other 
matters relating to those services, - it 
should have enough to do without 
spreading its wings, not only all over the 
United States but also over foreign 
countries and taking over the jurisdic- 
tion of foreign relations which rightly 


rests with the Committee on Foreign, 


Relations. 

Mr. President, if I am not in error, the 
Senator from California complained 
about what was happening in Korea and 
how our planes in Korea were inferior 
and were outnumbered; and he made 
other complaints about happenings in 
Korea. Those matters are certainly 
within the jurisdiction of the Armed 
Services Committee. Therefore, why 
does not the Armed Services Committee 
correct the situations complained of, in- 
asmuch as they relate to the arms of the 
United States, not to the foreign rela- 
tions of our country. Their only rela- 
tionship to foreign affairs arises be- 
cause of the fact that in Korea we are 
fighting some foreigners. However, if 
we do not have a sufficient number of 
planes in Korea, if we do not have ade- 
quate supplies for our planes in Korea, 
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if we do not have proper support for 
those planes, let the Committee on 
Armed Services provide for those things. 
If that committee has been as derelict 
in performing its duty in respect to Ko- 
rea as it has been in its effort to take 
over the jurisdiction of the Foreign Re- 
ven Committee, that is its responsi- 
y. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is the Senator 
from Texas familiar with the fact that 
when question is raised by members of 
the Armed Services Committee or by 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, in asking our responsible military 
authorities why our Air Force is fiying 
obsolete or obsolescent planes in Korea, 
against the Communists, one answer 
which constantly is made is that with 
our productive capacity we cannot take 
care of the requirements for Europe and 
at the same time take care of the re- 
quirements for the Americans who are 
fighting in Korea? That is one of the 
reasons why I have made the motion 
to refer the bill to the Armed Services 
Committee, so that we can obtain some 
integration of our defense activities. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
bill pertaining to our defense activities 
already is before the Armed Services 
Committee, so the argument now made 
is only a pretext. I do not know what 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff told the mem- 
bers of the Armed Services Committee, 
but evidently what they told them did 
not influence the committee sufficiently 
to make it provide more planes or bet- 
ter planes. Iam in favor of more planes 
and better planes. I want the United 
States to send to Korea a superb and 
superior Air Force which will bring us 
victory and will result in bringing our 
boys home. However, that will not be 
done by quarreling within the Armed 
Services Committee. There is the weak 
spot, if there is any. That is where the 
fault lies, if there be fault. 

Mr. President, after all, what is wrong 
with this bill? What fault has been 
found with it by members of the Armed 
Services Committee who are presently 
supporting the pending motion? Do 
they think the amount it authorizes is 
too large? Do they want to cut down 
the support program for Western Eu- 
rope, where we are undertaking to build 
a rampart which cannot be infiltrated by 
vicious and hostile and evil infiuences 
from Communist countries? Do they 
want to abstain from giving money for 
the purpose of building a protective wall 
in Western Europe, through which no 
arm, no sword, and no spear in a Com- 
munist infiltration or a Communist at- 
tack could pass to destroy the liberty and 
democracy of Western Europe? Do 
they want that effort to fail, and then 
to have laid open to attack the de- 
mocracy and security of the Western 
World? No, Mr. President; I do not 
think so. If there be anything wrong 
with the bill, it can be corrected through 
amendments on the floor of the Senate. 
Members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee will be here, or they ought to be 
here; and, when the bill is taken up sec- 
tion by section, let them offer amend- 
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ments. Let such amendments stand the 
test of debate upon this floor; let them 
stand the test of current and accurate 
information and discussion. I have no 
objection to that. If Senators want to 
attack the entire bill, they could do that 
upon the floor of the Senate. In fact, 
they could do it much better on the floor 
of the Senate than in a private com- 
mittee room. Let them proceed if they 
want to deny all help in behalf of mu- 
tual security; but what they would ac- 
complish, Mr. President, if this motion 
were adopted, would be delay and still 
more delay. I do not want more delay. 
We must pass imperative legislation; we 
must enact pressing measures in order 
that Congress may be able to adjourn 
so that Senators may attend the national 
conventions which will be held in July- 

Mr. President, the Committee on For- 
eign Relations has given this measure 
every possible consideration. We not 
only considered the bill in its over-all 
respects and heard leading citizens of 
the United States, including the Secre- 
tary of State, the Secretary of Defense, 
and the Director of Mutual Security 
testify concerning it, but we then con- 
sidered it in detail. Amendments were 
offered, discussions were had. We voted 
on all controversial questions. We cut 
the authorization $1,000,000,000. There 
had been a loud cry that the amount 
authorized should be reduced. We re- 
duced it to the extent of $1,000,000,000. 
The bill, so reduced, has been approved, 
even by such conservative members of 
the committee as the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], and 
other Senators. It is not an extrava- 
gant measure. It has been carefully 
considered. One provision has been 
dovetailed with another. 

Mr. President, I should regard it as a 
great misfortune if the Senate, reflecting 
upon its own authority, reflecting upon 
what it has already done, and reflecting 
upon the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, with all the toil, labor, and anguish 
it has undergone in the consideration of 
this measure should now refer it to an- 
other committee. 

Mr. President, what are some of the 
matters within the normal jurisdiction 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
with which the Committee has under- 
taken to deal? Among other matters in- 
cluded within the bill—and I hope the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
will pay heed—is technical cooperation, 
known as Point 4. That subject has al- 
ways been before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. Is it desired now to re- 
move it from consideration by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and send it 
to the Armed Services Committee? 

The former European Recovery Pro- 
gram, the ECA, was before the Foreign 
Relations Committee. That program is 
no longer in operation, though there are 
certain kindred activities which must 
receive attention. Matters affecting the 
Institute of American Affairs, and deal- 
ing principally with Central and South 
American countries, have always been 
handled by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. That subject is included in 
the pending bill. Do Senators desire to 
send that to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee? 
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Matters connected with the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization and the 
Palestine Refugee legislation have always 
been considered to be within the juris- 
diction of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wonder what the 
attitude of the Senator from Texas 
would be, assuming that the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, for purposes of illustra- 
tion, were to eliminate, or practically 
eliminate the Point 4 program. Would 
not the Senator, as Chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, be com- 
pelled then to ask that the matter be 
referred again to his committee for 
reconsideration? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I see the point of 
the Senator from Arkansas. This would 
be my view of the situation: We have this 
bill now before the Senate, reported from 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. If 
the bill were referred to the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, that committee would be 
expected to report another bill. In that 
event, instead of having one bill, we 
should have two. I assume that the 
Chair would then have to determine 
which bill would be considered first. 
Amendments would be in order, of course, 
during the consideration of either of the 
bills. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not hear the 
first part of the speech of the Senator 
from California [Mr. KNOWLAND ]. Is it 
contemplated that the pending bill 
would remain on the calendar, and that 
another bill would be reported, resulting 
in our having two bills on the same sub- 
ject before the Senate? 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; I may say my 
understanding is that the Senator from 
California—if he is listening—wants to 
refer this entire bill, including every 
part of it, to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. But I did express my personal 
opinion that, in my judgment, the 
Armed Services Committee would direct 
its attention to the military aspects of 
the bill, those aspects which have a very 
direct bearing upon the American Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is there anything in 
this bill for the American Army, Navy, or 
Air Force? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No; but approxi- 
mately $4,700,000,000 of the amount au- 
thorized, or 70 percent of it, could very 
well come at the expense of the Ameri- 
can Air Force, Army, and Navy, and have 
a deterrent effect upon them. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is up to the 
two Houses of the Congress. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. In a moment. Iam 
glad the Senator from California admits 
and acknowledges that, of all the money 
authorized by this bill, there is not $1 
for the United States Army, there is not 
$1 for the Navy, there is not $1 for the 
Air Force yet the Senator claims that 
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the bill should be referred to the Armed 
Services Committee. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator from Texas will 
yield further to me? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from California, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Surely the Sena- 
tor does not want to misrepresent my 
position, I made it very clear, I believe, 
that approximately 70 percent of the 
amount authorized by the bill reported 
by the Foreign Relations Committee re- 
lates to military aspects. I have pointed 
out that the amount of money involved 
has a direct relationship to our own 
Army, Navy, and Air Force in a very 
close and coordinated manner. There- 
fore, Mr. President, I do not believe we 
should talk about the common defense, 
which is what we have been talking 
about, in connection with the arms im- 
plementation legislation. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
Senator pointed out that $4,000,000,000 
is to go to foreign nations. Is that ours? 
Does it go to our armed services, to our 
Navy, to our Air Force? No; it goes to 
Europe. Is not Europe foreign? I have 
always regarded it as being foreign. 
Therefore, the entire subject comes 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr, President, 
will the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I invite the at- 
tention of the Senator from Texas to 
section 8 on page 11 of the bill. He says 
it does not affect the United States 
Armed Forces. I suggest to him that 
that section gives the opportunity of 
buying from the Armed Forces of the 
United States excess equipment amount- 
ing to $1,200,000,000; so that it does 
directly affect our armed services. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Anything that af- 
fects the United States in its dealings 
with foreign governments with reference 
to any kind of aid, if it is only a dollar. 
means that we shall not have as many 
dollars at home to spend for other pur- 
poses. If wheat is involved, it means 
that we shall not have as much wheat 
at home after we send some of it to India 
or China. The Senator from California 
admits that there is not a dollar in the 
bill for the United States Army, Navy, or 
Air Force, but he wants to have the 
Armed Services Committee take over and 
control the bill. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I should like to 
ask the distinguished Senator from 
Texas if the bill was ever introduced? 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; it was reported 
as an original committee bill. 

Mr. McFARLAND. All the committee 
had before it was a message from the 
President, was it not? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes; but there was 
a draft bill attached to the message. 

Mr. McFARLAND. If the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee had wanted to expedite 
the work of the Senate, it could have 
held hearings on the part of the message 
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over which it felt it had jurisdiction, or 
it could itself have introduced a bill. 
But, no; it waited, although we were 
anxious to proceed rapidly with the busi- 
ness of the session, until after the For- 
eign Relations Committee had completed 
its work and reported a bill to make a 
motion to refer, a motion which, if 
agreed to, involves going back over the 
whole subject again. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Arizona is correct. 

I was meritioning a while ago, Mr. 
President. the different subjects over 
which the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions has had jurisdiction. They include 
the Palestine refugee situation; the chil- 
dren’s fund; exchange of persons, known 
as the Fulbright program; the Korean 
Aid Act: aid to Greece and Turkey. All 
these questions which relate to foreign 
relations have been within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and have been acted on by that 
committee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is involved 
an authorization to purchase arms with 
the money provided under the bill; is 
there not? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It seems to me the 
impression which may have been created 
that the bill provides for the direct sup- 
plying of funds by the Armed Forces of 
this country is not accurate. It merely 
gives permission and authority to pur- 
chase excess armament, if it is available, 
under a certain formula, and it will be 
paid for under the authorization pro- 
vided by the bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I should say that 
the Senator from Arkansas is entirely 
correct. I was trying to point out to the 
distinguished chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee that though he says 
the bill does not affect our armed serv- 
ices at all, it does make it possible to 
send equipment now in the possession of 
our armed services to the armed services 
of other nations. . 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with the 
Senator that practically every bill that 
comes before us impinges upon the juris- 
diction of one or more committees. We 
can find overlapping jurisdiction in al- 
most all bills. Questions dealing with 
the Defense Production Act go to the 
Banking and Currency Committee. It is 
certainly important, in some of its as- 
pects, to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. The central question is, What is the 
overriding signification of the bill? Is it 
more a foreign policy matter or is it a 
matter affecting our Army, Navy, and Air 
Force? It is a foreign relations measure. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. I would not for 
one moment state to my colleague from 
Arkansas that it is an armed services 
matter alone. Last year a similar ques- 
tion was heard by both committees. 
What concerns me is the fact that last 
Friday morning I listened to testimony 
before the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. This morning I listened to tes- 
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timony before the Committee on Armed 
Services. The difficulty today is in get- 
ting sufficient equipment for our armed 
services. The pending bill permits the 
production of more equipment, which will 
not go to our Armed Forces but to our 
friends abroad. That may be the best 
way to handle the situation, but at the 
same time it is helpful to look over the 
whole field without going into details. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Committee on 
Foreign Relations looked into the whole 
field. We spent from March 18 to April 
4, in addition to approximately 12 days 
df executive hearings. What does the 
Senator from Massachusetis think we 
were looking at? We were looking at the 
over-all picture. We were not simply 
twiddling our thumbs. We were con- 
sidering the whole subject. Anything 
we do by way of giving aid to Europe 
has an effect on us. If we appropriate 
only 50 cents for Europe it has a reac- 
tion here; infinitesimal, I admit, but it 
illustrates my point. Anything we do 
in regard to foreign relations has a reac- 
tion within the United States. It can- 
not be avoided. I do not want to avoid 
it. I want to meet my duties as I see 
them. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I shall 
vote to recommit this bill to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. I have some 
doubt that if the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee were present he 
would vote against recommitting the bill 
to the Committee on Armed Services. It 
is my impression that if the Chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee were 
here he would desire to look at the bill, 
and I believe it is very likely that he 
would support the motion, inasmuch as 
members of his committee would like to 
study the matter. 

I have always thought we should re- 
duce the enormous expenditures for for- 
eign aid. It is my information that this 
particular bill, for example, involves 
more money than we have spent for flood 
control, for the improvement of rivers 
and harbors, and for the production of 
power in this country since the begin- 
ning of the Nation. Here is an item of 
$6,900,000,000 to be expended at a time 
when our funds are limited. The tax- 
payers today are paying to the very limit 
of their ability, and we must now judge, 
in defending this country, how much of 
various things we can afford. The 
Armed Services Committee is at this time 
investigating the question of aircraft 
procurement for this Nation. We find 
that we are sadly lacking in the planes 
we need for a strategic air force, both 
to attack an enemy in the event we are 
attacked, and to defend the Nation with 
aircraft to intercept hostile planes. 

The testimony before the committee, 
which I was privileged to hear in part, 
pretty well convinced me that until we 
have a strategic air arm able to strike 
enemy targets effectively, which can be 
called upon to retaliate in the event we 
are attacked, until we have an air arm 
effectively able to defend this Nation, the 
expenditures we make for other services, 
and the expenditures we make for for- 
eign aid, should be token expenditures. 
The ability of this Nation to defend itself 
from atomic attack, and to repel any 
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such attack made upon us, should be of 
first importance in all our expenditures 
for defense. 

The point has been made that foreign 
aid is involved, but I believe every Mem- 
ber of the Senate will agree that the 
only reason why we would be willing 
vote for $6,200,000,00 in 1 year for aid 
to foreign nations would be that it would 
directly contribute to our ability to de- 
fend ourselves as a Nation. 

The point has been made that per- 
haps the Armed Services Committee be- 
lieves it has superior knowledge of what 
should be done, in so far as foreign aid 
is concerned. I do not claim that to 
be the case at all. However, I believe 
it would be fair to say that the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services might have 
superior knowledge of how the best re- 
sults could be accomplished for the 
money spent in defending our Nation. 
It seems to me that we should take a 
look to see how much money this Na- 
tion can afford to spend to acquire new 
aircraft, such as jet bombers and jet 
fighter planes, in which we are sadly 
deficient, and make it possible to utilize 
atomic warfare, before we make the pro- 
posed enormous expenditures for foreign 
aid 


I realize that at a later time there 
will be appropriation bills for such items 
before the Senate, but in trying to de- 
cide how much should be spent for va- 
rious items and programs, it seems to 
me the Committee on Armed Services 
should have some idea of what is being 
done. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is it the Senator’s 
contention that we are short of airplanes 
because of a lack of appropriations voted 
by Congress? 

Mr. LONG. I know that Congress re- 
fused to go along with an amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from California 2 years ago. He re- 
ceived very little support at that time. 
As I understand, most of his support 
came from members of the Committee 
on Armed Services. Perhaps we would 
be better equipped with airplanes today 
if = appropriations he sought had been 
voted. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Then, is it the 
Senator's contention that the reason 
why we do not have as many airplanes 
as he says we need is that there has not 
been a sufficient appropriation of 
money? 

Mr. LONG. If we had been striving 
in the last 4 or 5 years to produce more 
aircraft, we would have more today. 
That goes without any further argu- 
ment. We have not had the production 
in the last 3 years to enable us to have 
today the effective air program which 
we should have. 

At the same time, let me say that Con- 
gress was beating down efforts to reduce 
economic aid to Europe. If Congress had 
not been beating off proposals to give us 
a 70-group or larger air force, our air 
force would have been better able to de- 
fend the Nation today, in my opinion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator be- 
lieves that the solution to the problems 
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that confront us today is military, does 
he? 

Mr. LONG. Not entirely, no. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, primarily? 

Mr.LONG. The ability to defend this 
Nation is primarily a military matter. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. And the solution, 
in the Senator's opinion, is to be sought 
through military means? 

Mr. LONG. I cannot answer that 
question categorically in one word. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Then the Senator 
can take two words. 

Mr. LONG. I will take a few more 
than that in my own time, and the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas can address himself to 
the question in his time. 

I would say that primarily what we are 
trying to accomplish with foreign aid, 
as I understand, is to develop the ability 
of this Nation to defend itself. The 
whole defense program is intended to 
provide for the common defense of the 
Nation. Many of us have voted for ap- 
propriations and expenditures for for- 
eign aid based upon just such an assump- 
tion, namely, that we were going to be 
able to make it more possible to protect 
ourselves. 

Let us look at the program. An ap- 
propriation of $6,900,000,000 is proposed. 

Everyone who knows anything about it, 
including the committee which studied 
it, knows that if the Soviet Army should 
move tomorrow, all this money would be 
lost, because it would not prevent the 
Soviet army from overrunning Europe. 
We believe that by building up our re- 
sources over a period of time, we will be 
able to provide sufficient strength in 
Europe to enable the countries there to 
defend themselves. 

What is the major factor that prevents 
the Soviet Union from moving at this 
time? It is the fact that the United 
States of America is substantially su- 
perior in atomic weapons, and has an Air 
Force that will enable us to break 
through with atomic weapons. What 
will keep the Soviet Union from moving 
for the next 2 or 3 years? Primarily 
American atomic warfare and an Ameri- 
can Air Force. These should have first 
priority. 

In arriving at correct judgments in 
these matters the Committee on Armed 
Services has made a study of the situa- 
tion, and has had an opportunity to study 
it thoroughly, and would be well qualified 
and should be given an opportunity to 
pass on proposed legislation. 

There is one other item. Some people 
prefer that the Armed Services Com- 
mittee not look at this bill. I am not 
thinking of Members of the Senate: I 
am thinking about people interested in 
obtaining large appropriations for 
Europe. Those people have had a chance 
to discuss this matter with and to con- 
vince members of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations that this matter was 
justified. It has been my impression that 
they have not had as much success with 
the Armed Services Committee. 

It is unfortunate that the chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee, the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], is not 
presently here, being engaged at this 
time in a contest in the State of Florida 
with another member of the Armed Sery- 
ices Committee, who has had almost 3 
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months’ leave in proposing his candidacy 
to the Nation. 

Nevertheless we have as the ranking 
majority member of that committee the 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp]. The Senator from Virginia would 
be a most appropriate Senator to preside 
as temporary chairman of the commit- 
tee, because, in my opinion, there is no 
Member of the Senate who has made a 
more thorough study in his effort to find 
where proper economies can be effected 
than has the senior Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. President, there is involved here a 
question of how much we can strip our 
defenses for the defense of Europe. I 
understand this bill provides that excess 
arms would be sold to foreign countries, 
That immediately raises the question as 
to how the Army and the State Depart- 
ment will manage to work out a program 
so that Europe can have modern equip- 
ment taken from the American arsenal. 
It can be done only by declaring it excess. 
I suppose that means they might go so 
far as to declare jet aircraft excess, and 
then, even though useful here, they could 
be shipped to Europe. Various other 
equipment of that sort is involved. 

It might be well for the Armed Services 
Committee to see just what kind of de- 
fense equipment is going to be declared 
excess, because I am of the opinion that, 
insofar as the Air Force is concerned, if 
anything that is taken from this Nation 
to be sent to Europe would be useful 
there, it would be useful here. 

Therefore, I support the Senator from 
California in feeling that before this 
matter is acted upon by the Senate, the 
Senate Armed Services Committee 


should have an opportunity to look into . 


it. I did not attend the meetings of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations the day 
General Gruenther appeared. I would 
have been interested in attending. How- 
ever, a member of the committee senior 
to me advised me that the same testi- 
mony was going to be presented before 
the Armed Services Committee, and that 
therefore it might be wise to wait until 
General Gruenther appeared before the 
Armed Services Committee. General 
Gruenther did so appear. The junior 
Senator from Louisiana was under the 
impression that the other witnesses were 
going to appear before the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. Therefore, desiring the 
opportunity to examine some of the wit- 
nesses and to become better acquainted 
with this legislation, in order, perhaps, 
to offer proper amendments to it, the 
junior Senator from Louisiana will sup- 
port the motion of the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. President, I 
want the Senate, in voting on this ques- 
tion, to realize what it is acting upon. 
Senators who favor the motion will vote 
to reject the recommendation of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and to 
affront, and almost to insult, that com- 
mittee, to which this subject was re- 
ferred by the Senate. At the time the 
President’s message was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations no mo- 
tion was made to refer it to any other 
committee. 

Senators who vote for the pending 
motion will be voting against acting upon 
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the bill which was reported from the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
by a vote of 12 to none. Why should 
Senators wish to do that? Is it because 
they wish to make speeches? They have 
had ample opportunity to make speeches, 
and they will have further opportunity 
to make speeches when the bill is taken 
up formally in the Senate. There is no 
bridle on debate in the Senate. Senators 
can discuss the bill as long as they desire. 
If there is anything wrong with it, let 
us bring it out into the open, where we 
can see it. Let us not rely on generali- 
ties, and statements to the effect that 
the Armed Services Committee ought to 
look into the subject. According to its 
own statement, the Armed Services Com- 
mittee has not been looking into the 
question of aircraft, as pointed out by 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], 
and as was pointed out earlier by the 
Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND]. 

If the Senate votes to adopt the mo-, 
tion of the Senator from California, it 
will be setting a precedent whereby, with 
respect to any bill which comes before 
the Senate, any Senator who can find 
some little pretext, some little loophole, 
can make a motion to refer the bill to 
some other committee. 

Does such procedure contribute to the 
orderly operations of the Senate? Does 
it contribute to the prompt disposition 
of the business of the Senate? On the 
other hand, it contributes to delay, to 
speculation, and to quarrels and quib- 
bles, even within the Armed Services 
Committee itself. No one expects the bill 
to be reported back from the Armed 
Services Committee untouched. It will 
be daubed up in some way if it is re- 
ferred to that committee. If that were 
not the intention, the proponents of the 
motion to refer the bill to that com- 
mittee would not be so strenuous in their 
efforts. 

Mr, President, I regret to see delay in 
connection with this measure. It is of 
the highest importance. What we do 
here today will be reflected in every 
chancellery in every great country in 
Europe. It will be said, “The United 
States is not going to carry out its 
NATO obligation. The United States is 
not going to follow up and aid Western 
Germany to become a part of Western 
Europe. The United States is not going 
to follow up in aiding Western Europe 
to build up a rampart against the wild 
waves vf communism which will break 
against it. The United States is not go- 
ing to aid in building up a great fortress 
which no totalitarian army can pierce, 
and no totalitarian armed force can 
seriously endanger.” 

Do we want that to happen? It is 
going to happen if we vote to refer this 
bill to the Armed Services Committee. 
Mr. President, I hope and pray that the 
Senate will not commit such a tragic and 
grievous error. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 
no interest in the jurisdictional ques- 
tions which arise as between the two 
committees. Both committees are 
manned by men as able, patriotic, and 
conscientious as any I have ever known. 
But while I am not interested in the 
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jurisdictional question, I am vitally in- 
terested in the entire issue of mutual- 
security legislation. As Senators know, 
I have long been an ardent supporter of 
mutual-security assistance. I think it 
would be a world tragedy and a tragedy 
for our own country if we should fail to 
take action promptly. 

The motion of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from California, if adopted, would 
inevitably lead to much delay. There 
could be no report from the committee 
in less than 2 or 3 weeks. Two weeks, I 
believe, is the time mentioned in the mo- 
tion. Thereafter, of course, any changes 
made by the Armed Services Commit- 
tee—and inevitably there would be 
changes—would have to be referred to 
the Foreign Relations Committee for 
further consideration. 

The Armed Services Committee claims 
jurisdiction because of the large per- 
centage of the proposed appropriation to 
be devoted to military purposes. The 
Foreign Relations Committee and other 
committees of the Senate may claim 
similar jurisdiction with regard to cer- 
tain items and certain titles involved in 
the proposed legislation. In the mean- 
time, I believe the world would be in a 
turmoil. Our allies would lose confi- 
dence in the good faith and good will 
of the United States to help them and, 
incidentally, help ourselves. I believe 
that the effect would be tragic in its im- 
plications. I believe that the effect 
would be one which we could not pos- 
sibly overcome. 

When the bill is debated on the floor 
of the Senate, amendments can be of- 
fered. As the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. GEORGE] pointed out, 
such amendments might cut half a bil- 
lion dollars or a billion dollars, or more, 
from the bill which has been reported 
by the Foreign Relations Committee. 

On the other hand, the Senate might 
increase the amount. Today I sub- 
mitted an amendment restoring the full 
amount which has been requested for 
foreign assistance. I hope that that 
restoration amendment will be careful- 
ly considered and favorably acted upon 
by the Senate. I believe that the money 
which has been asked for is vitally nec- 
essary, and means much to the success 
of our efforts to bring peace and secur- 
ity to our country and to the entire 
world. I believe that adoption of the 
motion made by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from California to refer the bill to 
the Armed Services Committee would 
inevitably confuse the thinking of the 
Senate. It would inevitably confuse the 
thinking of the entire American people, 
and would bring discouragement, loss of 
hope, and loss of confidence to the en- 
tire world. 

For these reasons I shall vote against 
the motion of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, and I very much hope that it will 
be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California IMr. 
KNOWLANDI to refer the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, with instruc- 
tions to report it to the Senate on or be- 
fore May 15,1952. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, 
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Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hendrickson Morse 
Bennett Hennings Mundt 
Benton Hickenlooper Murray 
Butler, Md. Hoey Neely 
Butler, Nebr. Humphrey Nixon 
Cain Ives O Conor 
Case Jenner O'Mahoney 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Connally Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Cordon Kem Schoeppel 
Dirksen Knowland Seaton 
Douglas Langer Smith, Maine 
Duff Lehman Smith, N. J. 
Dworshak Long Smith, N. C. 
Eastland Magnuson Stennis 
Ecton Malone Taft 
Ellender Maybank Thye 
Ferguson McCarran Tobey 
Flanders McCarthy Watkins 
Frear McClellan Welker 
Fulbright McParland Wiley 
George McMahon 

Gillette Millikin Young 
Green Monroney 

Hayden Moody 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] that the bill be referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services. On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey will state it, 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I under- 
stand that on this motion a vote “yea” 


will be a vote simply to refer the bill to 


the Armed Services Committee, with in- 
structions to report the bill not later 
than the 15th of May, with any sugges- 
tions which it may have to make in the 
form of proposed amendments; and the 
bill which will then be before the Senate 
will be the bill which has been reported 
by the Foreign Relations Committee. Is 
that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senators from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON and Mr. CHAVEZ], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Hotianp], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Virginia IMr. 
Byrp], the Senators from Alabama [Mr. 
Hint and Mr. Sparkman], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Huxt], the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Jonnson], the Sen- 
ators from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER 
and Mr. McKetrar], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE], 
the Senator from Florida IMr. 
SMATHERS], and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. UNDERWOOD] are absent on 
official business. 

I announce further that on this vote 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] 
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is paired with the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. KILGORE]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Florida would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from West 
Virginia would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Brinces], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Lopez], and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MARTIN] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Bripces], the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. CAPEHART], 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin] would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Brewster] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE]. 
If present and voting the Senator from 
Maine would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Massachusetts would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 40. 
nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—40 
Aiken Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Bennett Ives Schoeppel 
Butler, Md. Jenner Seaton 
Butler, Nebr. Johnson, Tex. Smith, Maine 
Cain em Smith, N. J 
Case Knowland Stennis 
Cordon Langer Taft 
Dirksen Long Thye 
Duff Malone Watkins 
Dworshak McCarthy Welker 
Ecton Millikin Williams 
Ferguson Morse Young 
Flanders Mundt 
Hendrickson Nixon 

NAYS—33 
Benton Hayden McMahon 
Clements Hennings Monroney 
Connally Hoey Moody 
Douglas m y Murray 
Eastland Johnston, S. C. Neely 
Ellender Lehman O'Conor 
Frear Magnuson ey 
Fulbright Maybank Robertson 
George McCarran Smith, N. C 
Gillette McClellan Tobey 
Green McFar! Wiley 

NOT VOTING—23 

Anderson Hill Martin 
Brewster Holland McKellar 
Bricker Hunt Pastore 
Bridges Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Byrd Kefauver Smathers 
Capehart Kerr Sparkman 
Carlson Kilgore Underwood 
Chavez Lodge 


So Mr. KROwLIANp's motion to refer 
the bill (S. 3086) to the Committee on 
Armed Services, with instructions, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill 1310, which 
is Calendar No. 1155. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state the inquiry. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Will a motion to 
lay on the table a motion to reconsider 
be in order following action upon the 
motion of the majority leader? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
have no desire to preclude a motion to 
lay on the table, if the Senator desires 
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to make such a motion. So far as I am 
concerned, we are proceeding to other 
legislation. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let us first have 
an opportunity to make the motion to 
reconsider. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield to the Sen- 
ator from California? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
with the understanding that I may have 
the floor immediately following the dis- 
position of that matter, I withdraw my 
motion temporarily. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
my motion to refer Senate bill 3086 to 
the Committee on Armed Services was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CAIN. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from 
Washington to lay on the table the mo- 
tion of the Senator from California to 
reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, it 
is very unusual for me to be unwilling 
to abide by the decision of a majority 
of the Senate, and so, of course, in this 
instance I am quite willing to do so. 
That is why I yielded for the motions 
to reconsider and to lay it on the table. 
However, I desire to call the attention 
of Senators to the fact that, by this 
vote to refer Senate bill 3086 to another 
committee than that which reported it 
they have probably delayed adjournment 
of the Senate by at least 3 weeks—not 
less than 3 weeks. That is satisfactory 
to the Senator from Arizona; he can 
remain here as long as any other Sen- 
ator. But the responsibility for the de- 
lay must be upon those who voted to 
refer the bill to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, not upon me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arizona renew his mo- 
tion to proceed to the consideration of 
Senate bill 1310? 
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Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill 1310, which 
is Calendar No. 1155. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1310) amending Public Law 49, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, providing for the wel- 
fare of coal miners, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from 
Arizona. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
before the vote is taken, will the Sen- 
ator from Arizona yield for a question? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it the Sena- 
tor’s understanding that, if the Senate 
proceeds to the consideration of Senate 
bill 1310, it will continue its considera- 
tion when the mutual security bill is 
reported from the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and is placed on the calendar, 
or will the mutual security bill be placed 
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ahead of this bill and any other bill 
which may be on the calendar at that 
time? 

Mr. McFARLAND. We shall have to 
meet that situation when it arises. We 
do not know what will be on the calendar 
at that time. I do not know what the 
Senate may do. The Senate might want 
to refer the mutual security bill to the 
Judiciary Committee or to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
when it comes back from the Armed 
Services Committee. A number of com- 
mittees may desire to consider that 
measure. I do not intend to commit 
myself. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield to the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I certainly want no 
misunderstanding. Ihave had numerous 
requests to report the control bill and 
the housing bill. The control bill, par- 
ticularly, is for the good of all the people 
of America, since it is designed to stop 
inflation. I certainly want no under- 
standing that if it, should be pending 
when the mutual security bill is again 
reported, the control bill would be laid 
aside for the purpose of considering the 
mutual security bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator from 
Arizona to proceed to the consideration 
of Senate bill 1310, which has been read 
by its title. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, with 
an amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That the act of May 7, 1941 (55 Stat. 177; 
30 U. S. C., 1946 edition, secs. 41-40), is hereby 
amended as follows: 

At the end of section 5 add the following: 

“Any owner, lessee, agent, manager, super- 
intendent, or other person who willfully fails 
or refuses to furnish complete and correct 
information pursuant to this section shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction, shall be punished by a fine not ex- 
ceeding $500 or by imprisonment not ox- 
ceeding 60 days, or both.” 

Following section 6 (f) thereof, add sec- 
tions 6 (g), 6 (h), 6 (i), and 6 (j) as fol- 
lows: 

“(g) The Secretary of the Interior is here- 
by authorized and directed to promulgate 
and from time to time revise such regula- 
tions in accordance with the provisions of 
section 4 of the Administrative Procedure 
Act as he may deem necessary to establish 
safety standards and requirements to be ob- 
served in the operation of coal mines, the 
products of which regularly enter commerce 
or the operations of which substantially af- 
fect commerce. Such regulations shail be 
designed to eliminate or ameliorate, so far as 
practicable, unsafe or unhealthful conditions 
or practices in such mines which result in 
explosions, cave-ins, inundations, suffocation 
of miners, accidents, and occupational and 
other diseases. 

“Such regulations shall prescribe— 

“(1) minimum standards governing tim- 
bering, support, and prevention of collapse 
or squeeze in coal mines as may be required 
in the interest of safety; 

“(2) minimum standards governing the 
construction and use of machinery and 
equipment and the composition and use of 
explosives in coal mines as may be required 
in the interest of safety; 
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“(3) minimum standards governing op- 
erations, equipment, methods of mining, 
ventilation, prevention of gas or dust explo- 
sion, and transportation in coal mines as 
may be required in the interest of health 
and safety; 

“(4) minimum standards, in the interest 
of health and safety, governing inspections 
of and repairs to coal mines, coal-mining 
equipment and machinery and inspections of 
coal-mining methods and procedures; and 

“(5) other standards to effectuate the 
provisions of this act. 

“(h) Any operator or his representative 
who after having been duly notified of a 
violation of any regulation promulgated 
under the provisions of this act continues 
to willfully violate such regulation shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined not more than 
$2,000 or imprisoned not more than 6 months 
or both. 

“(i) Whenever the Secretary of the In- 
terior, authorized coal-mine inspector, or any 
other authorized representative of the Sec- 
retary, finds that any violations of any regu- 
lation under this act result in a condition 
that constitutes an imminent danger to the 
life or safety of employees in the mine, he 
shall by oral or written order setting forth 
the dangerous condition found to exist and 
the unsafe area covered thereby, require the 
operator or his representative to withdraw 
all employees, other than those necessary to 
correct such unsafe condition, from the un- 
safe area until such danger has been elimi- 
nated and a certificate of correction has been 
issued, as hereinafter provided. Any operator 
or operator’s representative who has notice 
of such an order of withdrawal, whether oral 
or written, shall immediately comply with 
it. The posting of a copy of the order at 
or near the mine entrance and the delivery 
of a copy thereof to the operator or his rep- 
resentative while the mine is in operation 
shall be evidence that the operator or his 
representative at the mine has notice of the 
order as of the time of such posting and de- 
livery. Whenever the Secretary of the In- 
terior, an authorized coal-mine inspector, or 
any other authorized representative of the 
Secretary shall determine that the condi- 
tion has been corrected, so that it no longer 
constitutes a violation of the regulations, he 
shall issue a certificate of correction, upon 
issuance of which the operator may reopen 
the area affected by the order of withdrawal. 

“In accordance with regulations promul- 
gated by the Secretary of the Interior, the 
operator of the mine to whom the order of 
withdrawal is directed may appeal to the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Director of the 
Bureau of Mines, or any authorized repre- 
sentative of the Secretary. Thereupon, a 
different coal-mine inspector or inspectors 
shall reexamine and inspect the mine and 
file a report within a reasonable time. A 
copy of the report shall promptly be de- 
livered to the operator of the mine. Upon 
such reexamination, the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Director of the Bureau of Mines, 
or any other authorized representative of 
the Secretary, as may be provided in such 
regulations, may affirm, revise, or set aside 
the order of withdrawal. Upon petition filed 
by any person aggrieved by the order of the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Director of 
the Bureau of Mines, or any authorized rep- 
resentative of the Secretary affirming, re- 
vising, or setting aside the order of with- 
drawal, he shall hold a hearing and, upon 
the record made at such hearing, enter a final 
order in the matter. All proceedings under 
this paragraph and appeals from final orders 
thereunder shall be conducted in accordance 
with the provisions of the Administrative 
Procedure Act. Pending final disposition of 
any proceeding under this paragraph, the 
order of withdrawal shall be complied with. 

“(j) Any operator or his representative who 
willfully fails to comply with the order of 
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withdrawal issued under the provisions of 
section 6 (i) of this act shall be guilty of a 
felony, and upon conviction thereof shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding $10,000 or by 
imprisonment not exceeding 2 years, or 
both.” 

After section 11, add a new section 114, 
as follows: 

“Sec. 11A. State laws or contracts per- 
taining to mine safety shall not be deemed 
to be superseded, save only to the extent 
to which they are in conflict with the provi- 
sions of this act or the regulations or orders 
issued pursuant to it.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
desire to give notice that following the 
consideration of this bill, unless there is 
an appropriation bill ready, we shall 
probably take up Calendar 1072, Senate 
bill 2550, a bill to revise the laws relat- 
ing to immigration, naturalization, and 
nationality, and for other purposes. In- 
asmuch as no notice has been given of 
the consideration of that bill, and be- 
cause considerable interest has been 
manifested in it, it is my purpose to move 
that when the Senate concludes its busi- 
ness today, it recess until Wednesday, 
in order that Senators may have an op- 
portunity to study the proposed legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. MCFARLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
majority leader has now given notice 
that he intends at a very early date to 
call up Senate bill 2550, the so-called 
McCarran immigration bill. I want to 
protest with all the vigor at my com- 
mand against the consideration of that 
bill. There is a bill which was intro- 
duced nearly 2 months ago which is a 
substitute for Senate bill 2550. 

This is neither the time nor the place 
to enter into a discussion of the relative 
merits of the two bills, but the fact re- 
mains that Senate bill 2842, introduced 
by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] and myself, together with 
11 or 12 other Senators, has received and 
is receiving the support of many reli- 
gious, civic, and patriotic organizations, 
and of a great number of private indi- 
viduals. 

We have requested a hearing on the 
bill at which the sponsors as well as 
those representing important organiza- 
tions could appear. We have not yet 
received a hearing. Certainly, the Sen- 
ate should not take up Senate bill 2550 
without at least having a hearing with 
regard to the bill which has been intro- 
duced as a substitute, a bill which has 
engaged the interest and support of 
many hundreds of thousands if not 
millions of persons. I ask, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that before Senate bill 2550 be 
taken up, a hearing be given to the so- 
called Humphrey-Lehman bill, Senate 
bill 2842. I make the request on the 
grounds of fair play and justice and as 
being in the interest of the great Ameri- 
can people, many of whom are deeply 
interested in the complex, difficult, and 
highly important question of immigra- 
tion, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion before the Senate is Senate bill 1310. 
The question of taking up the other bill 
is not before the Senate. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. It was my under- 
standing that Senate bill 1310 was made 
the unfinished business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
voted to consider it and it is now before 
the Senate. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. TOBEY. The Senator from Ari- 
zona has been outlining future legisla- 
tion. I should like to ask him when he is 
going to make good on the promise he 
gave us to bring up the St. -Lawrence 
waterway bill? 

Mr. McFARLAND. We shall do the 
best we can with that bill. The vote to- 
day jeopardized consideration of the St. 
Lawrence waterway bill. It will delay 
the Senate. But I shall do my very best. 
The bill has been reported, but the vote 
today has jeopardized its consideration, 
without question. 

Mr. TOBEY. I voted “nay.” 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thank the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I am 
amazed to hear the Senator from Ari- 
zona say that the vote taken by the Sen- 
ate this afternoon has jeopardized the 
consideration of the St. Lawrence water- 
way bill. The bill to which he refers 
on which the vote was taken has to do 
with cooperation with foreign nations. 
Is there any nation more neighborly and 
more cooperative with the United States, 
more necessary to the security of the 
United States, than is the Dominion of 
Canada? 

The Dominion of Canada for months 
has been asking whether the United 
States is going to cooperate with her in 
the construction and development of the 
St. Lawrence waterway and power proj- 
ect. We have not even given her the 
courtesy of an answer. Whether we vote 
yes or no, our nearest and best neighbor 
is asking whether we are going to coop- 
erate. Canada wants to let contracts for 
the work during the coming summer, and 
she will undoubtedly go ahead. Do we 
not owe it to Canada, even if we do not 
owe it to the people of the United States, 
to consider the measure? Are we going 
to adapt the economy of this country to 
suit the desires of a few bankers and 
utility and railroad men, or are we going 
to take into consideration the welfare of 
Canada and the United States? Are we 
going to let the Santa Fe Railroad and 
the Union Pacific Railroad 

Mr. TOBEY. Do not forget the New 
England railroads. 

Mr. AIKEN. Are we going to let them 
tell us what the Congress is going to do 
and when we are going to do it, or are we 
going to do what we should do? 
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Mr. TOBEY. We should show some 
guts here. That is what we need. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, we 
are trying to proceed with the business 
of the Senate in an orderly manner. I 
meant by my statement that the vote 
jeopardized the consideration not solely 
of the St. Lawrence seaway bill, but of 
other bills. Any vote which delays con- 
sideration of a bill and wastes the time 
of the Senate jeopardizes the considera- 
tion of other proposed legislation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it not true that 
the delay has not been more than 4 
hours because of the procedure of refer- 
ring the mutual security bill to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services? 

Mr. MCFARLAND. No; that is not 
true. The Mutual Security bill is one 
which has to be considered, and the Sen- 
ate is being delayed in the consideration 
of that bill and other “must” legislation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it not true that 
cooperation between Canada and the 
United States is of high importance? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Oh, yes. I con- 
cede all that. But it is also true that 
when we get down to the last days of 
the session and Members on the Sena- 
tor’s side of the aisle are asking whether 
Congress can adjourn in time for the 
conventions, there will not be a cor- 
poral’s guard of Senators present to con- 
sider the business of the Senate when 
the conventions start. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 8 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
say to the Senator, most respectfully, as 
one Member of the Senate on this side of 
the aisle, that I hope and trust that the 
reference of the mutual security bill has 
not delayed the Senate in any way. So 
far as I am concerned, my vote was not 
a partisan one at all. I have been hear- 
ing about the enormous amounts of 
money required for atomic energy and 
for public works, and I have listened to 
statements of the leaders of the armed 
services that they cannot stand a reduc- 
tion of $6,000,000,000 in expenditures. 
The action just taken, I believe, assures 
proper and thoughtful consideration of a 
very important measure, and, personally, 
I do not believe it will delay the Senate 1 
minute. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. In a moment. 
The Senator from Massachusetts may 
not have thought that his vote was parti- 
san, but it certainly was a partisan vote. 
There can be no “ifs” and “ands” about 
that. We know why the bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. It is allright. The minority have 
aright to delay. That is their privilege. 

I yield to the Senator from Texas, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to ask the Senator from Massachu- 
setts a question, with the permission of 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Texas may 
proceed. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. In the case of the 
mutual security bill, I heard objections 
raised about the amount of this appro- 
priation, the amount of that appropria- 
tion, and the amount of the other appro- 
priation. Did the Senator raise those 
objections because he wanted to cut 
the amounts appropriated for foreign 
aid? . 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Not necessarily. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Either necessarily 
or unnecessarily. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Not necessarily 
at all. I feel that the problem is an 
over-all one dealing with the security of 
the United States, and its solution is 
based on the armed strength of the 
United States. Isit better for an Ameri- 
can boy to have a gun or for a European 
boy to have a gun? Isit better for an 
American boy to have a tank or for a 
European boy to have a tank, or for 
American boys in Korea to have tanks? 
Is it better for us to have a jet fighter 
here or that there be one in Europe? 
These are all important questions. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator has 
very skillfully evaded answering the 
question I asked him. I asked him 
whether he favored major cuts in the 
program, He has not answered that 
question. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I am not going 
to answer it 

Mr. CONNALLY. Certainly not. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Until I see what 
is presented as the over-all picture. I 
may say to the distinguished Senator 
from Texas that I always have the 
greatest respect for him, and if I was 
able to evade a question of his, I am 
brighter than I thought I was. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator said, 
“I am not going to answer.” If that is 
not evading, I do not know what it is. 
Will the Senator tell us what the mutual 
security bill ought to contain? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I will tell the 
Senator when the Armed Services Com- 
mittee gets a chance to look at the over- 
all picture, in connection with the $56,- 
000,000,000 requested to be appropri- 
ated for the defense of our country; the 
$4,000,000,000, which presumably will be 
asked for atomic-energy development; 
and the $2,800,000,000 for public works. 
All those matters must be considered to- 
gether. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator still 
skillfully evades. The Committee on 
Foreign Relations has nothing to do 
with the $56,000,000,000 recommended 
appropriation, but the Senator from 
Massachusetts does have, and he puts 
that up as a bugaboo while he is saying 
that he will not tell how much he favors 
for mutual security. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. In reference to 
the question whether it is better for an 
American boy to have a gun or for a boy 
in Europe to have a gun, I merely wish 
to say that if it means that the man 
in Europe will help do Europe’s part of 
the fighting, I am willing that Europe 
should have some guns. I think the 
American people should be willing to let 
Europeans have some guns to help in the 
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fight against communism. We do not 
want to see the fighting done by 
Americans. We do not want to see 
American boys killed in an effort to 
protect the whole world. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In view of the 
action taken by the Senate in referring 
S. 3086 to the Armed Services Committee, 
and the announcement of the majority 
leader as to pending business, and also 
the business which will be forthcoming 
later, I wish to make some observations. 

First, when the mutual security bill 
is reported by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, it is my intention to offer an 
amendment which will include the en- 
tire St. Lawrence seaway proposal, be- 
cause I consider the seaway to be a part 
of mutual security. If anything is mu- 
tual, it is the relation between the Unit- 
ed States and Canada. That is one mat- 
ter about which we can be sure today in 
this mad world. It is my intention to 
give every Senator a chance to go on 
record and do his part in the creation of 
the St. Lawrence seaway as a matter of 
mutual security. That is the first thing 
I shall propose. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Is it the desire of 
the Senator from Minnesota that the 
Senate not take up the St. Lawrence 
seaway measure until the mutual secu- 
rity bill comes from the Armed Services 
Committee? It may be quite a while 
before it is reported again. 

Mr, TOBEY. We could take up the 
St. Lawrence seaway bill tomorrow. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say to the 
Senator from Arizona that I have a 
second alternative. Iam not trying to be 
in any way unkind to the majority lead- 
er, and I voted with him on the ques- 
tion of referring the mutual security bill 
to the Armed Services Committee. I 
voted against referring it. I think the 
Senator’s position is right, and I agree 
with him in his statement. I think we 
can at least amend the mutual security 
bill to provide some mutual security in 
this hemisphere, and that includes de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Will the Senator 
from Minnesota take that view before 
the Committee on Armed Services, where 
the bill is now pending? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall be more 
than happy to take it before the Armed 
Services Committee. I do not know 
whether I will get their view, but they 
will at least get what little benefit may 
come from my views. 

I have a second proposal to make, to 
which I invite the attention of the ma- 
jority leader. If and when the McCar- 
ran bill comes before the Senate—and 
it is to be the second item of business 
after the mine-safety bill—it is my in- 
tention to move that the McCarran bill 
be replaced by the St. Lawrence seaway 
measure. 
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Along with the Senator from New 
York, I wish to voice a protest. We 
worked almost a year on an immigration 
bill which would be a substitute for the 
McCarran bill. The McCarran proposal 
is a recodification of all immigration 
laws, and includes in it any number of 
legislative booby traps and other things 
that are being resisted by many reli- 
gious, fraternal, and civic groups and na- 
tional societies throughout the country. 

The press of America has become alive 
to some of the difficulties involved in the 
McCarran bill. Editorial after editorial 
has appeared in Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jewish papers, and representatives 
of religious groups are coming before the 
Members of Congress saying that we 
ought to go slow and support the Hum- 
phrey-Lehman or Lehman-Humphrey 
proposal, which is a proposal in which 
they are interested. 

I have told the majority leader what 
my position is. I am not being critical 
of him. The McCarran bill has been 
before the Senate a long time. I say 
the Committee on the Judiciary owes us 
a hearing on a substitute proposal ad- 
vanced by 12 or 13 Members of the Sen- 
ate. We have not had any hearing. 
Therefore, I wish to tell the majority 
leader that if the McCarran bill comes 
before the Senate as the second item 
of business, I shall move, first, to sub- 
stitute the St. Lawrence seaway meas- 
ure. If that is unsuccessful, I may say 
there is going to be a long pitched battle 
here, because there are surely a great 
number of people in this country who are 
concerned about an equitable immigra- 
tion law and we think that the substitute 
measure would provide an equitable im- 
migration law. 

I know the majority leader and others 
are concerned about Japanese and other 
oriental immigration. That can be taken 
care of separately. We do not want to 
buy the whole package that has come 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
known as the McCarran bill. 

I wanted the majority leader to know 
my position. I stated it to him privately; 
now I am stating it publicly. 

Mr. McFARLAND. In all fairness, I 
wish to say to the Senator from Minne- 
sota that I do not desire to commit my- 
self this far ahead, but I shall probably 
oppose any proposal to substitute the St. 
Lawrence seaway bill for the immigra- 
tion bill. There is no connection what- 
ever between them. I have been inter- 
ested in helping the advocates of the St. 
Lawrence seaway, and have wanted to 
push that measure along as rapidly as 
possible. But I should like to see it come 
forward in such a manner that it will 
have a fair opportunity to be passed by 
the Senate. So I probably shall be one 
of those who will vote against the Sena- 
tor’s proposal. I want it understood now 
that if we proceed with measures in their 
proper order, in an orderly manner, I 
shall support it. But if it is proposed to 
do anything like what is suggested by 
the Senator from Minnesota, I shall 
probably oppose it as vigorously as I can. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For the in- 
formation of Senators, the Chair thinks 
it his duty to state that while a motion 
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is pending to take up one bill it is not in 
order to move to substitute another bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand that. 
I was merely discussing what I feel are 
some of the alternatives to be presented 
in the days to come. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Of course, if 
a bill is taken up it is then in order to 
move to displace it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. I 
understand that the unfinished business 
is the Neely mine-safety bill, and we 
must surely act on that measure. 

I am merely saying to the majority 
leader, who has been with us in regard 
to the St. Lawrence seaway bill, that I 
am not differing with him, and I do not 
say he has not cooperated. I am merely 
saying that the McCarran bill, which 
recodifies all immigration laws since the 
beginning of the Republic, is a bill which 
is not thoroughly understood. It is a 
bill which has been lying on the table a 
long time. For 2 months there has been 
a substitute bill before the committee, 
and there have been no hearings on it. 

I desire that the Record be perfectly 
clear that I have no delusions as to what 
is going to happen in the days to come. 
I know that we do not have time to go 
through hundreds of pages of legislative 
amendments and that undoubtedly, if 
the McCarran bill is passed, we are going 
to have ourselves saddled with a very 
unfortunate piece of legislation. 

I ask the majority leader at least to 
give credence to the validity of the argu- 
ment that after many people repre- 
senting some of the greatest religious, 
civic, and fraternal bodies in America, 
have worked for a year to perfect a 
substitute measure, at least they are de- 
serving of a hearing before a committee 
of the Senate. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Let me say to my 

good friend for Minnesota that fortu- 
nately or unfortunately—I think for- 
tunately for me—I do not have control 
of the committees, and I cannot tell 
them what they should do or what they 
should not do. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota that when he offers 
his substitute I shall certainly give what 
he has to say my careful consideration 
before I cast my vote. I realize that the 
immigration bill is a large bill, and in- 
volves a codification of all the immigra- 
tion laws. It should receive careful con- 
sideration. However, there are certain 
provisions in that bill which I feel must 
be given consideration. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. They are worthy 
of consideration. 

Mr. McFARLAND. One of them is 
the provision that the Japanese shall 
have the same privileges as others in 
the East. I feel that we must take up 
the bill and consider it. I am sorry if 
the Senator from Minnesota has not 
had the hearings to which he feels he 
is entitled. That fact may result in more 
time being consumed on the floor of the 
Senate. However, I assure the Senator 
that I will give careful consideration to 
whatever he may have to say on the 
subject. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I wish to address a 
question to the majority leader. First, 
let me say that our bill takes care of 
the oriental situation to exactly the 
same degree, and quite as fully as does 
the McCarran bill. 

I am very much interested in the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power project. 

I have fought for that project for up- 
wards of 30 years—I believe longer than 
has any other Member of the Senate. I 
shall certainly make every effort to see 
— it is considered and brought to a 
vote. 

However, I am also deeply concerned 
about the immigration bill. I am con- 
cerned because we are estopped from 
having a real hearing, in which the 
American people, including many civic, 
religious, and national groups and others 
may have an opportunity to express their 
opinion and point out the weaknesses of 
the McCarran bill and the merits—if 
there are any—of the substitute bill 
which my associates and I have intro- 
duced, 

I feel that it is proper to bring this 
matter vigorously to the attention of 
the Senate and of the American people, 
because when we vote on the bill which 
is to be taken up after the mine safety 
bill is disposed of, I think the Senate 
should be in possession of all the facts, 
and should decide not to take up the 
McCarran bill at that time, but to take 
up the St. Lawrence seaway measure. 
I think it should be made perfectly clear 
that in the opinion of the Senate a 
hearing should be afforded on the sub- 
stitute immigration bill. I think that is 
a reasonable request. I believe that the 
protest and demand which have been 
made are fair. 

I bring this subject to the attention 
of this body and to the attention of the 
American people, because I think we are 
not receiving a square deal. I do not 
believe that the American people are 
receiving a square deal if legislation so 
complex and bulky as that represented 
by the two bills to which reference has 
been made is to be passed without the 
closest scrutiny by the committee, in the 
first place, and by the Senate, in the 
second place. The committee has not 
scrutinized the substitute bill, It has 
not opened the bill, It has not the 
slightest idea what is in the bill. I feel 
that I am justified in making this de- 
mand, and in making as vigorous a pro- 
tést as lies in my power. I hope that 
I shall be supported. 

In conclusion, I wish to ask the dis- 
tinguished majority leader a question. I 
have laid my cards on the table. My col- 
league from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] 
has done likewise. We shall endeavor 
to have the McCarran bill laid aside 
temporarily, and take up the St. Law- 
rence seaway bill. 

I should like to have notice as to the 
time when the distinguished majority 
leader intends to seek to have brought 
up the next bill after the mine-safety 
bill. I ask the majority leader to agree 
to give notice to the Senator from Min- 
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nesota and myself when he intends to 
bring forth a proposal to take up what- 
ever bill he may decide to try to bring 
up. In that way we can oppose, if we 
wish to do so, taking up such a bill, or 
we can offer a substitute for it in the 
form of other legislation. I think I am 
making a fair and reasonable request. 

I voted against the Knowland motion, 
because I thought it bad for the country, 
and bad for the peace and security of 
the world. However, I do not wish to 
be trampled upon. I do not wish to 
have the rights of our people trampled 
upon. I do not wish to see a far 
reaching piece of legislation such as is 
represented by the immigration bill 
passed without the most minute and 
careful scrutiny, We intend to offer 
Senate bill 2842 as a substitute and to 
offer many scores, if not hundreds, of 
amendments if we are not successful 
in securing the passage of our substitute 
bill. 

Mr. President, I think the request 
which I am making of the majority 
leader is reasonable. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I certainly agree 
that the request which the Senator from 
New York has made is reasonable. It is 
reasonable for any Senator to ask that 
he be given notice ahead of time as to 
when a motion is to be made to bring up 
certain legislation. That is my reason 
for giving such notice at this time. Cer- 
tainly before I make the motion I will see 
to it that the distinguished Senator from 
New York and the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota are notified and given 
an opportunity to be present in the 
Chamber. 

My good friends have been very pa- 
tient with me and considerate of what 
I have tried to do. For a period of ap- 
proximately 2 months the bill referred to 
has been on the calendar but has not 
been considered. I see no evidence that 
there are to be hearings in the Judiciary 
Committee. I have not heard of any 
vote to allow hearings. Under those cir- 
cumstances, I feel that the only way to 
bring the subject before the Senate for 
consideration is to move to proceed to 
consider the bill which has been reported. 
Then if the distinguished Senator from 
New York and other Senators who join 
with him desire to do so, of course it will 
be their privilege to move to take up the 
substitute. The subject can then be 
fully debated. 

That is about all I can say in that con- 
nection. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MOODY. I should like to associ- 
ate myself with the statements of the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. LEHMAN I regarding the immigra- 
tion bill. I believe that their bill, of 
which I am a cosponsor, is a far superior 
bill. However, I do not want the St. 
Lawrence seaway project to be brought 
up under circumstances in which it 
would be handicapped. I am very glad 
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to hear the majority leader say that he 
is ready to support that measure. > 

I hope that the majority leader will 
see fit to substitute the St. Lawrence 
bill for the immigration bill so the 
Lehman-Humphrey measure may be 
considered by the committee. I hope 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona 
will see his way clear to do this. 

But in any event, I should like to ask 
the majority leader whether we can have 
his assurance that if the immigration 
bill is considered first, the St. Lawrence 
seaway measure will be brought before 
the Senate for a vote and next on the 
agenda. 

The St. Lawrence seaway project has 
been under discussion for more than a 
quarter of a century. It has been backed 
not only by every President for the past 
quarter century, but by every nominee 
for the presidency of both parties. The 
measure has been reported by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations by a vote of 
9 to 4. I realize that we are trying to 
adjourn at an early date. I am afraid 
that the measure might be caught in the 
late adjournment rush, and in that way 
not come to a vote before the Senate, 
Therefore I should like to ask the dis- 
tinguished majority leader whether we 
could have his assurance that either be- 
fore or after the immigration bill is dis- 
posed of, the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect measure will be brought up for a 
vote. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Mr. President, the 
Policy Committee of the Senate has not 
considered the question of when the St. 
Lawrence seaway bill should be brought 
up for consideration by the Senate. I 
do not like to take all the responsibility 
in that regard, and I should not be ex- 
pected to take all the responsibility. All 
I can say to my good friend from Mich- 
* igan is that I am in favor of having it 
considered by the Senate. As Senators 
well know, I should like to have it con- 
sidered at an early date. I hope that 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHPEY ] will give very care- 
ful consideration to what the effect 
might be of substituting the St. Law- 
rence seaway bill for other legislation, 
unless it is done as a last resort. 

Mr. President, I cannot tell in advance 
what the Policy Committee will decide 
todo. Ican tell the Senator from Mich- 
igan that I am in favor of taking up 
the St. Lawrence seaway bill and having 
it considered at this session of Congress, 
But I realize that we get into legisla- 
tive snarls. For example, the vote to- 
day on the mutual security bill has de- 
layed and jeopardized consideration not 
only of the St. Lawrence seaway bill but 
of other bills as well. So far as I am con- 
cerned I shall not hold it against some 
of my friends on the other side of the 
aisle for voting against us, even though 
I know that they could have helped us 
if they had voted with us. 

I shall do my very best to have all 
important legislation considered by the 
Senate at this session. There are other 
important bills which will have to be 
considered. Perhaps it will mean that 
we shall have to work longer hours and 
a few more days than we thought would 
be necessary, I hope the committees 
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will give early consideration to all im- 
portant legislation, particularly the ap- 
propriation bills, which must be acted 
upon. The faster we can pass these bills 
the more it will help all of us. 

The mutual security authorization bill 
which we were considering today, until 
it was referred to another committee, 
must be passed in both the Senate and 
in the House before the Appropriations 
Committees of both Houses can consider 
the subject. There can be no question 
that the work of the Senate has been 
delayed by the vote today to refer the 
mutual security bill to the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. Let those who did it 
take the responsibility. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I realize 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona is not the entire Policy Com- 
mittee. I also realize the high respect 
in which his colleagues hold him and the 
great influence which he has in the com- 
mittee. I hope he will use that influence 
in this case. I would appreciate his giv- 
ing us assurance that his purpose would 
be to see to it that the St. Lawrence sea- 
way measure will come up for considera- 
tion either before or directly after action 
is taken on the immigration bill. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I do not know 
what important legislation may come 
up for consideration even tomorrow. 

Mr. MOODY. There is no more im- 
portant legislation than the seaway 


legislation. 
Mr. McFARLAND. I do not know 
about that. Some very important legis- 


lation may be proposed in the Senate. 
I have gotten myself into a few awkward 
positions by making promises and then 
trying to live up to them. I will say 
that I will do what I can—and I know 
that the Senator from Michigan believes 
me when I tell him that 

Mr. MOODY. I know that I can take 
the word of the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona. I appreciate his state- 
ment. 

Mr. McFARLAND. However, I do not 
want to commit myself to do something 
that I may not be able to do. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may yield to the Senator 
from Oregon without losing the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as one of 
the cosponsors of the Humphrey-Leh- 
man immigration bill, I wish to associate 
myself with the remarks made this after- 
noon, and to express the view that those 
of us who are sponsors of the bill—and 


we are a considerable number in the Sen- 


ate—are entitled to the parliamentary 
courtesy of having a hearing held on our 
bill before another bill, for which our 
bill is intended as a substitute, is brought 
before the Senate for debate and action, 
I think that is a just, fair, and reason- 
able request. 

Iam at a loss to understand why a bill 
on this subject should be scheduled for 
a vote on the floor of the Senate when a 
large number of us have not had an op- 
portunity of having a hearing held on 
our bill. Such a course violates my sense 
of fairness, Hearings on the Hum- 
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phrey-Lehman bill should be proceeded 
with at once so that we may have the 
record put on the desk of every Sena- 
tor. In that way each Senator can take 
his choice between the two records, and 
decide whether the McCarran bill or the 
Humphrey-Lehman bill should be adopt- 
ed. In my judgment that is the way 


‘legislation should be considered in the 


Senate, not by literally setting aside a 
large group of our colleagues in the Sen- 
ate and saying to them, “You have a bill, 
but we will not give it hearings; we will 
leave it up to you to amend on the floor 
of the Senate the bill on which hearings 
have been held.” 

I am sure that after further reflection 
on the subject the point of fairness that 
I now make will receive favorable con- 
sideration from the Senators who are in 
charge of scheduling the business of the 
Senate, and that the McCarran bill will 
be set aside until hearings have been 
held on the Humphrey-Lehman bill. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
to the Senator from Connecticut, with- 
out losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Gronck in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to associate myself with the remarks 
of the distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse]. The so-called Me- 
Carran bill is 300 pages long. I venture 
to suggest that very few Members of the 
Senate are likely to read it. In my judg- 
ment it is full of inconsistencies and po- 
tential injustices, not only to fellow 
American citizens but to those who seek 
to become American citizens after en- 
try into this country. 

It would be a tragic mistake, in my 
opinion, Mr. President, if we did not fol- 
low the leadership of the distinguished 
Senator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN], 
and the distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], who have given 
so much thought and time to this bill, by 
seeing to it that hearings are granted 
upon the bill, so that the complex issues 
in the two bills might be drawn up side 
by side for the Senate to see and under- 
stand more clearly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Moopy] may make 
a brief statement at this time without 
my losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Michigan 
May proceed. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, a few 
moments ago I spoke on the subject of 
the St. Lawrence seaway project. I 
should like to make it clear that I feel 
that the great work which has been done 
by many organizations on the so-called 
Humphrey-Lehman bill should have very 
serious consideration by the Senate. I 
am sure that it will be brought up in one 
way or another. Therefore it seems to 
me that the proper course of action for 
the Senate to follow would be to have 
the Committee on the Judiciary hold the 
hearings on the bill that have been re- 
quested this afternoon. 
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I hope the committee is willing to give 
consideration to the proposals made by 
the distinguished Senators who have 
spoken here, and is willing to give consid- 
eration to the views of a great many per- 
sons who are intensely interested in this 
matter because it means their very lives. 
They object strenuously to some of the 


provisions of this 300-page bill. If Sen- 


ators choose to ignore those proposals 
and those views, of course, they can do 
so. However, I hope they will not. 

In my judgment, it would be wise for 
the Senate to defer considering the Mc- 
Carran bill until the Humphrey-Lehman 
bill has been gone into thoroughly by the 
Judiciary Committee. I would regret to 
see these two great issues, the St. Law- 
rence and Lehman bills, both of which 
are so important, caught in a vise on a 
question of substituting one for the 
other, because the result might be to 
bring about tLe defeat of both of them. 

So I hope the majority leader and the 
distinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, who is sponsoring a bill of 
his own, will give consideration to the bill 
introduced by the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY] and the Senator 
from New York (Mr. LEHMAN]. I am at 
a loss to understand why that bill, which 
was introduced many weeks ago, has not 
been given serious consideration and why 
hearings have not been held on it long 
before now. 

I thank the Senator from Minnesota 
for yielding to me. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT RELATING TO 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, I ask unanimous consent to 
report favorably the bill (S. 1973) to 
amend the National Labor Relations Act, 
as amended, with reference to the build- 
ing and construction industry, and for 
other purposes, with amendments, and I 
submit a report (No. 1509) thereon. 

At this time I should like to submit a 
brief analysis of the bill: 

First, it permits the execution of col- 
lective-bargaining agreements prior to 
the hiring of employees in the building 
trades industry. 

Second. it permits labor agreements 
which require membership in the con- 
tracting union on or after the seventh 
day following employment. 

Third, it permits such agreements de- 
spite any other provision of the act or of 
a other Federal, State, or Territorial 

W. 

Fourth, it requires that a labor organi- 
zation executing such a contract be in 
compliance with the financial statement 
and non-Communist-affidavit-filing pro- 
visions of the present act. 

Fifth, and finally, it provides for an 
expedited election in which employees 
covered by a contract permitted under 
the bill could choose another bargaining 
representative. 

Mr. President, these amendments are 
intended to remedy the hardships and 
disruption of labor relations which have 
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resulted from the proved impracticability 
of accommodating the normal doctrines 
and election procedures of the National 
Labor Relations Act to the building and 
construction industry. Imay say that we 
held extensive hearings on the bill; and 
with the bill, which is reported favorably 
from the committee, a report is being 
filed. 

It is my hope that we shall soon reach 
the bill, for consideration in the Senate, 
because of the dire need in the building 
and construction industry for the enact- 
ment of this remedial legislation. I may 
say that it has bipartisan support. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the report will be received and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar. 


AMENDMENTS TO SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT RELATING TO OLD-AGE AS- 
SISTANCE AND SURVIVORS IN- 
SURANCE BENEFITS—INTRODUC- 
TION OF BILLS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am about to ask unanimous consent to 
introduce and send to the desk 3 bills 
to amend the social security laws. 
These bills are a part of a series designed 
to liberalize the social security benefits 
for the American people. I trust that 
the Congress will see fit to act on these 
bills during the current session. 

The social security system at this time 
is a dual one. In addition to the con- 
tributory phase of the program, our 
laws also provide for old-age assistance. 
The inflated cost of living in recent 
months has placed a severe burden upon 
all Americans, but a particularly oner- 
ous burden on our older citizens who are 
forced to live on a fixed income. Mem- 
bers of the Senate are already aware of 
the bill I introduced a few days ago, pro- 
viding for an average increase of 12½ 
percent in old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits. 

Mr. President, I would say again that 
the statistical information I received 
from the Social Security Board indi- 
cated that such a 124%-percent increase 
could be forthcoming without any addi- 
tional taxes or without in any way sac- 
rificing the solvency of the social se- 
curity fund. I presented my documen- 
tation from the board to uphold my 
position. 

In addition to this increase in insur- 
ance benefits, it is important that we in- 
crease the benefits going to the recip- 
ients of old-age assistance. 

Therefore, I send to the desk a bill to 
increase by $5 the financial contribution 


‘of the Federal Government toward the 


payment for old-age assistance, aid to 
the blind, aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, and aid to dependent 
children. 

There is a second and most urgent 
problem in connection with our social 
security laws. A number of editorials 
recently have been written urging the 
reform in those laws insofar as they af- 
fect the ceiling income which a recipient 
of old-age and survivors insurance benee 
fits may earn without loss of those bene- 
fits. I ask unanimous consent that two 
of those editorials in my possession— 
one from the Washington Post of April 
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20, 1952, and the other from the Satur- 
day Evening Post of April 5, 1952—be in- 
corporated in the body of the RECORD 
following this statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits A and B.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, so as 
to complete my statement about the bill, 
let me say that in this period of growing 
manpower shortage, it is wrong to dis- 
courage persons over 65 years of age 
from working even at part-time jobs. 
However, our present law does just that. 
Our laws do not discriminate against a 
recipient of old-age benefits if he receives 
additional funds through investments, 
annuities, or employment in a job not 
covered by the Social Security Act. 

Mr. President, I wish to make clear, 
for the Recor, that if a man is a recipi- 
ent of old-age insurance and if he re- 
ceives additional income from stocks or 
dividends or from some employment not 
covered by the old-age insurance legis- 
lation, he still can obtain his oid-age in- 
surance benefits check. However, if he 
is over 65 years of age and if he has more 
than $50 a month income from any em- 
ployment that is covered by the social- 
security legislation, he will receive no old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits 
check. Such a situation seems to me to 
be downright discrimination. 

That act discriminates against a per- 
son who attempts to earn additional 
funds by part-time or full-time employ- 
ment in a job covered by the Social Se- 
curity Act. Regardless of whatever 
merit there may have been at one time 
for such a provision, in my judgment, it 
does not exist today. It works to the 
disadvantage of persons in the lower- 
income brackets, who—after all—are 
those most in need of social-security 
benefits. 

It would be preferable, in my judg- 
ment, to eliminate all ceilings from the 
old-age and survivors insurance provi- 
sions of the law. It is my judgment, 
however, that the Congress would not 
be prepared to go that far at this time. 
However, a healthy society is one which 
makes the maximum use of available 
manpower, and a healthy individual is 
one who can feel that by his employment 
he is making a contribution to his so- 
ciety, regardless of his age. 

Mr. President, by increasing the 
amount of income which a recipient of 
benefits under the old-age insurance sys- 
tem may earn and may still retain his 
insurance benefits, we shall release mil- 
lions of man-hours of skilled labor for 
our production program. We need addi- 
tional manpower, and we need the ex- 
perience and the trained manpower of 
our senior citizens. 

I wish to emphasize the point that 
many of these persons at the age of 65 
are still in the vigor of life; and their 
old-age insurance benefits come to them 
by right, not by charity, for those funds 
have been contributed to by themselves 
and by their employers. So those bene- 
ficiaries receive those funds by right. 
Yet the social security system law, be- 
cause it was written in the days of the 
depression, when we wished to decrease 
the number of employables, prevents a 
man from receiving any old-age insur- 
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ance benefits if he has additional income 
amounting to $50 a month or more. I 
think that provision of the law should 
be changed. My proposal is that such a 
person should be allowed to earn at least 
$100 a month, for today a man cannot 
live on $49.99 a month, plus what little 
insurance benefits he is able to obtain. 
After all, Mr. President, under the pres- 
ent law the recipients of these insurance 
benefits are being discriminated against 
by being denied a chance to obtain gain- 
ful employment. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MOODY. Is it not true that any 
person who has an annuity policy with 
a private insurance company will receive 
those annuity payments regardless of 
whether he continues to work? 
wae HUMPHREY. Obviously that is 

e. 

Mr. MOODY. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota know that in the city of De- 
troit not long ago a man over 65 years of 
age earned in 1 month, at odd jobs, 
$50.67, and as a result of the fact that he 
earned 67 cents more in 1 month than 
this foolish law allows a recipient of ben- 
efits under the old-age-insurance system 
to receive, he was disqualified from re- 
ceiving from the Government the an- 
nuity for which he had paid? 

I should like to add that I am delighted 
that the Senator from Minnesota is in- 
troducing a bill on this subject, for I have 
a similar bill at the desk, and I would be 
happy to join the Senator from Minne- 
sota in urging early action. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. President, I understand that many 
of the newspapers throughout the coun- 
try—and one which I can recall at the 
moment is the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
which recently published an editorial on 
the subject—have referred to that same 
provision of the present law. 

The distinguished Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. GEORGE], who now is serving as 
Presiding Officer of the Senate, knows 
more than any of the rest of us do about 
financial matters and the system of in- 
surance benefits, and I hope he will lead 
in the effort to increase the ceiling in this 
insurance structure and at the same time 
make it possible for employment to be 
had by thousands and thousands of our 
senior citizens who would engage in addi- 
tional and valuable employment if they 
were permitted to do so under the old- 
age-insurance system. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I now ask 
unanimous consent to introduce and send 
to the desk the bill which will increase 
to $100 the amount which old-age and 
survivors’ insurance beneficiaries may 
earn in covered employment without loss 
of insurance payments. 

Finally, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to introduce a bill which 
makes it possible for employees of in- 
stitutions of higher education to be cov- 
ered under the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system, under the 
terms of Federal-State agreements, re- 
gardless of the fact that these employees 
may be covered by an existing retirement 
system. 
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In a poll of public educational insti- 
tutions conducted by the American 
Council on Education in March 1950, 80 
percent of the institutions expressing an 
opinion favored giving college-university 
teachers who are members of public- 
retirement systems an opportunity to go 
under the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance program. Over 83 percent fa- 
vored making coverage available to non- 
oe personnel covered by a public 
plan. 

I hold in my hand a letter which I have 
received from the president of my uni- 
versity, Dr. James L. Morrill, president 
of the University of Minnesota. In 
writing as a spokesman, he informed me 
that at the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities, held at Houston, Tex., last No- 
vember, the presidents of the member 
institutions, meeting with the member 
institutions of the National Association 
of State Universities, concluded by an 
overwhelming majority that those insti- 
tutions should be accorded the opportu- 
nity of coverage under the Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance system. 

This principle has been accepted by 
a great many Members of the Senaie. 
In fact, I am cosponsor of a bill, intro- 
duced by my distinguished colleague, 
Senator LEHMAN, Senate bill 2705, in 
which this recommendation is incorpo- 
rated. In the interest of clarifying this 
simple and straightforward objective, I 
have been asked to introduce the bill 
which I am now sending to the desk. 
This bill would separate this provision 
from other amendments of the Social 
Security Act which might be more con- 
troversial. It is a pleasure for me to in- 
troduce this bill. 

It is my hope that the Senate Finance 
Committee will soon schedule hearings 
on this bill. A companion bill, H. R. 
5604, has been introduced in the House 
of Representatives. 

The Members of the Senate are aware 
that I, as a cosponsor of Senate bill 3079, 
am in favor of a more extended revision 
of the Social Security Act than is pro- 
vided for in these bills. The three bills 
which I am introducing today do not call 
for lengthy consideration or extended 
debate. They are meritorious on their 
face, and should be acted upon without 
further delay. 

EXHIBIT A 
[From the Washington Post of April 20, 
1952] 
Discount ON WORK 

Reform is urgently needed in many sec- 
tions of the Nation’s social-security laws. 
but the first call for attention should be the 
provision denying a person his old-age bene- 
fit if he earns more than $50 a month in a 
job covered by social security. The Social 
Security Act discourages persons over 65 
from working even at part-time jobs. A 
person who can find a job not covered by 
social security, however, may earn as much 
as possible and continue to receive his old- 
age benefit. Or, if he happens to have in- 
vestments or annuities, he may receive any 
amount of money from them and yet con- 
tinue to draw his old-age benefit under so- 
cial security. Here is a discrimination 
against earnings as opposed to incomes. 

That discriminatory rule was written 
when the New Deal was fighting mass un- 
employment and using every possible de- 
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vice to get people out of the labor market. 
Now there is a manpower shortage and a 
great need to encourage people to work. 
The chief person hurt is the one in the 
lower-income brackets who needs the bene- 
fit most of all, but, in present circumstances, 
society itself is the loser. Society is losing 
the labor of many persons who would like 
to work part time but refuse to do so be- 
cause they would have to forego a pension 
they believe they have earned. All this is 
without consideration of the immensely im- 
portant fact that nearly everyone is better 
off doing some kind of work. 

In its annual report just issued, the Social 
Security Administration recognizes the in- 
equity of the old-age provision and recom- 
mends a partial reform. The reform, un- 
fortunately, does not go far enough. It 
would merely raise by an unspecified 
amount the total which beneficiaries may 
earn and still receive benefits. Most of the 
objections would still prevail even if the 
amount were $100 or $150 rather than $50. 
The report says that the earnings ceiling 
“should not be so large that beneficiaries 
could continue to work at regular full-time 
jobs and still get benefits.” But the Nation 
needs their work. 

Persons over 75 receive old-age benefits 
whether they earn $50 a month or $500. 
It would be costly to make the same pro- 
vision for all over 65 at once, but we should 
move as fast as possible in that direction. 
Persons over 65 should not be discriminated 
against for being worth-while members of 
society. That is what the present law does. 


Exuisit B 


[From the Saturday Evening Post of April 5, 
1952] 


Wuy PUT A LIMIT on EARNINGS OF RETIRED 
PEOPLE? 


Under the unique theory embodied in the 
social-security law, a single man or widower 
who has retired and is receiving a maximum 
of $80 per month may not earn more than an 
additional $50 per month, If he is paid more 
than that, he forfeits his $80 stipend. In 
fact, it is only slightly more than a year ago 
that Congress amended the law to permit 
beneficiaries to augment their social-security 
income to the extent of $50. Before January 
1, 1951, the limit was $15 a month. 

Just how elderly people on small annuities 
are supposed to pay their bills in these infia- 
tionary times, the Social Security Act does 
not state. Neither does it explain the justice 
of restricting the amount which a retired 
man may earn by his own labor when no 
restriction is placed on what a more fortu- 
nate oldster may receive from investments, 
private pensions, and annuities, or rich and 
grateful relatives. Another mystery is the 
provision in the law by which beneficiaries 
of social security who reach the age of 75 
are permitted to earn as much as they like. 

However, until he is too old to tear into an 
8-hour day like a game cock, the retired man 
does well to play it safe. If he decides that 
it is ridiculous to try to live on $130 a 
month—his $80 social security stipend plus 
the $50 he is permitted to earn—and goes 
out and gets a job, the first $100 a month he 
earns, less income tax, makes it a stand-off 
between working and sitting quietly on the 
porch. The $80 social-security check which 
he forfeited, was tax-free but the $100 or 
more which he earns is taxable at the new 
high rates. Any normal annuitant would ask 
himself, Why work for the price of loafing?” 

On page 18 of the 1951 booklet, Your New 
Social Security, is found a heading: “Who 
pays for it?” The answer: “Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance is paid for by a con- 
tribution (or tax) on the employee’s wage 
and the self-employed person’s earnings from 
his trade or business.” Well, if the retired 
worker has “paid for” his benefit, along with 
an equal contribution by his employer, what 
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‘business is it of the Government what other 
income he has or how he earns it? A man 
on a private retirement plan gets his pension 
without any strings attached as to the 
amount he may earn. The same is true of 
annuities from insurance companies. Social 
security is described by the Federal wind 
machines as insurance for which the worker 
has paid with his own money along with a 
contribution by the boss. But if the worker 
at age 65 has bought no more than an obli- 
gation not to add to his small allowance by 
taking a job on the side, he has a right to 
ask, “Is this insurance or a dole?” 

This restriction on the earnings of social- 
security beneficiaries was tacked onto the law 
in 1934 because it was considered a good idea 
to discourage elderly people from entering 
the labor market. Unemployment was high 
when the law was passed. But, aside from 
economic hardships, the restriction discour- 
ages able and active men from utilizing their 
abilities at a time of life when they need 
all the help they can get. Retirement is 
tough going for most healthy men, and to 
force idleness on them is a cruel injustice. 
Social workers and business leaders who ex- 
pected retirement plans to solve the problem 
now hold conferences on how to reconcile 
people to retirement. 

There is also the national angle. If the 
Nation’s defense industries demand more and 
more men, it is obvious that the abilities 
and skills of thousands of men who have 
reached their sixty-fifth birthdays can be 
used. It is a strange policy indeed which 
would suppress this available labor supply by 
bribing men not to take jobs that pay them 
more than $12 a week. When this antisocial 
practice is carried on in the name of social 
insurance, to which all employed people are 
compelled to contribute out of their earn- 
ings, insult is added to injury. Representa- 
tive W. STERLING COLE, of New York, has pro- 
posed an amendment to the Social Security 
Act, permitting people over 65 to earn $100 
a month without losing their annuities. But 
why should there be any limit at all? 


There being no objection, the bills in- 
troduced by Mr. HUMPHREY were sev- 
erally received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, as follows: 

S. 3120. A bill to amend the public assist- 
ance provisions of the Social Security Act to 
increase the Federal financial participation 
for old-age assistance, aid to the blind, aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled, and 
aid to dependent children; 

S. 3121. A bill to increase the amount 
which old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
ficiaries may earn in covered employment 
without loss of benefits; and 

S. 3122. A bill to amend the Social Security 
Act so as to authorize the extension of Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance to em- 
ployees of institutions of higher education 
who are covered by State or local govern- 
ment retirement systems. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 


S. 1650. An act to provide for the release 
of the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in a certain tract or parcel of land 
conditionally granted by it to the city of 
Savannah, Chatham County, Ga.; 

S. 1798. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact entered into by the 
States of Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mexico 
relating to the waters of the Canadian Riv- 


ers; 
S. 2160. An act to authorize the Attorney 
General to admit persons committed by 
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State courts to Federal penal and correc- 
tional institutions when facilities are avail- 
able; 

S. 2223. An act to authorize and direct the 
Administrator of General Services to trans- 
fer to the Department of the Navy the Gov- 
ernment-owned magnesium foundry at Te- 
terboro, N. J.; and 

S. 2639. An act to amend the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to each of the following 
bills of the House: 

- H. R. 586. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain land on 
the Chena River to the Tanana Valley Sports- 
men’s Association, of Fairbanks, Alaska; and 

H. R. 4199. An act to authorize the trans- 
fer of lands from the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of the Interior to the jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 


H. R. 755. An act for the relief of Dr. Elef- 
theria Paidoussi; 

H. R. 836. An act for the relief of Harumi 
China Cairns; 

H. R. 1968. An act for the relief of Senta 
Ziegler; 

H. R. 1969. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Edith Abrahamovic; 

H. R. 2355. An act for the relief of Nobuko 
Hiramoto; 

H. R. 2608. An act to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act; 

H. R. 2676. An act for the relief of Andri- 
jana Bradicic; 

H. R. 3136. An act for the relief of May 
Quan Wong (also known as Quan Shee 
Wong); 

H. R. 3271. An act for the relief of Toshi- 
aki Shimada; 

H. R. 3524. An act for the relief of Jan 
Yee Young; 

H. R. 3598. An act for the relief of Lydia 
Daisy Jessie Greene; 

H. R. 3830. An act to authorize the con- 
structiqn and equipment of geomagnetic sta- 
tion for the Department of Commerce; 

H. R. 4220. An act for the relief of Hazel 
Fong Hee; 

H. R. 4337. An act to authorize certain 
land and other property transactions; 

H. R. 4397. An act for the relief of Mingian 
Hammerlind; 

H. R. 4535. An act for the relief of Nigel O. 
8. Salter-Mathieson; 

H. R. 4764. An act granting the consent 
and approval of Congress to the participa- 
tion of certain Provinces of the Dominion of 
Canada in the Northeastern Interstate Forest 
Fire Protection Compact, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. R. 4772. An act for the relief of Patricia 
Ann Harris; 

H. R. 4788. An act for the relief of Yoko 
Takeuchi; 

H. R. 4911. An act for the relief of Liese- 
lotte Maria Kuebler; 

H. R. 5187. An act for the relief of Rodney 
Drew Lawrence; ja 

H. R. 5437. An act for the relief of Motoko 
Sakurada; 

H. R. 5590. An act for the relief of Maro 
Stefen Alexenko; 

H. R. 5922. An act for the relief of Karin 
Riccardo; 

H. R. 5931. An act for the relief of Holly 
Frindle Goodman; 

H. R. 5609. An act to amend section 1716 
of title 18, United States Code, to permit 
the transmission of poisons in the mails to 
persons or concerns having scientific use 
therefor, and for other purposes; 
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H. R. 5936. An act for the relief of Kunto 
Itoh; 

H, R. 6012. An act for the relief of Gylda 
Raydel Wagner; 

H. R. 6055. An act for the relief of Anne 
de Baillet-Latour; 

H. R. 6088. An act for the relief of Hisako 
Suzuki; 

H. R. 6101. An act to extend the provisions 
of the Federal Credit Union Act, as amended, 
to the Virgin Islands; 

H. R. 6172. An act for the relief Manami 

H. R. 6480. An act for the relief of Elaine 
Irving Hedley; 

H.R. 6561. An act for the relief of Monika 
Waltraud Fecht; and 

H. R. 6805. An act to increase the salary 
of the Administrator of Rent Control for the 
District of Columbia. 


REGULATION OF USE OF CERTAIN 
MEDICINES IN TREATMENT OF 
EPILEPSY 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
am sure that, like myself, many other 
Members of the Senate have received 
letters from constituents objecting to a 
proposed food and drug regulation which 
would, it seems, cut them off from 4 
source of medical aid which has meant 
a great deal to them. These people, Mr. 
President, are unfortunate victims of 
epilepsy—a disease for which there is as 
yet no cure. They carry a grievous bur- 
den through no fault of their own. It is 
obviously the duty of decent people in 
and out of Government to do everything 
possible to heip them and to shun any- 
thing which would unnecessarily add to 
their troubles. Yet their obviously hon- 
est, sincere, and troubled letters indicate 
that if the proposed regulation is allowed 
to take effect, it will, in their opinion, 
cause still further anguish and suffering. 

Mr. President, I do not pretend to be 
an authority on epilepsy, on how it 
should be treated, or on the type of gov- 
ernmental regulations which may be 
needed to protect the public interest in 
these matters. Seeking information on 
this problem, I turned to one of our col- 
leagues who for years has made it his 
business to study all phases of health 
legislation, a man who most certainly 
has a thorough knowledge of the human 
as well as the legalistic aspects involved 
in these problems. I refer to our es- 
teemed colleague the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], who for more than 
a decade has carried the responsibility 
of investigating for the Senate legislative 
proposals in the field of health. As re- 
gards this particular problem. I regard 
his opinion as most authoritative, since 
he was and is chairman of the Senate 
committee which considered the legisla- 
tion under which the regulation in ques- 
tion 1s purportedly based—a committee, 
I must say, which struck from that legis- 
lation language which would have done 
by law that which it is now proposed to 
do by regulation. I find, Mr. President, 
that the Senator from Montana feels 
strongly that this regulation should not 
be permitted to take effect. I find that 
he has already vigorously protested the 
issuance of the regulation to which my 
constituents take exception. I find that 
his belief is based upon a thorough 
knowledge of the problem and is but- 
tressed by sound and considered reason- 
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ing. I find those reasons most persua- 
sive, and I think they should be brought 
to the attention of all those in the Con- 
gress who share my deep concern over 
the new problem confronting those poor 
people who have been unfortunate 
enough to be stricken by epilepsy. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have set forth in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, at the conclu- 
sion of these remarks, a letter from the 
Senator from Montana to Mr. Oscar R. 
Ewing, Administrator of the Federal 
Security Agency, in which the Senator 
urges that the proposed regulation be 
withheld, and an accompanying state- 
ment setting forth his well-considered 
reasons for taking that position. I com- 
mend them to the attention of the Con- 
gress. 

There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 
PUBLIC WELFARE, 


March 13, 1952. 
Hon. Oscar R. EwWINo, 
Administrator, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Ewtnc: I am enclosing a series 
of letters sent me by good citizens of Mon- 
tana in protest against a proposed regula- 
tion which apparently would make it im- 
possible for these sufferers from epilepsy to 
continue to receive the medicines they be- 
lieve helpful as they have in the past. I 
believe that if you read these letters, Mr. 
Ewing, you will conclude as I have that the 
writers are honest, sincere, and sorely trou- 
bled people unfortunate enough to have 
been stricken by epilepsy or to have someone 
in the family who has been so stricken. 
Since as yet we have no cure for epilepsy, 
theirs is already a grievous burden at best. 
They deserve our sympathy and every help 
we can give them. Yet, as their letters show 
so clearly, they are convinced that if this 
regulation goes into effect, the Government 
will be adding to their present burdens an- 
other and most serious one; that we shall 
be depriving them of a tested and effective 
source of aid without giving them any other 
place to which to turn for help. 

Now I know that the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration exists solely to help and not 
to hurt our people. I am convinced that 
Commissioner Crawford and his aides are 
sincere in their belief that it is very dan- 
gerous for anyone to take habit-forming 
drugs such as phenobarbital unless a phy- 
sician actually sees the patient regularly and 
increases or decreases the dose in accordance 
with the patient’s condition and consider- 
ing the presence or absence of other diseases 
which the patient may not have been aware 
of. I know that the proposed regulation 
is intended to aid rather than to harm epi- 
leptic patients. Nonetheless, after reading 
these letters, I am convinced that the pro- 
posed regulation if issued at this time, under 
these circumstances, and before every effort 
has been made to solve the problem in other 
ways and so as to provide these sufferers with 
a practical and acceptable alternative, would 
be neither fair nor proper. Therefore, I 
strongly urge that the proposed regulation 
be withdrawn and not allowed to go into 
effect. I ask too that you personally review 
the many problems involved and that, in 
transmitting my strong feelings on this mat- 
ter to the Commissioner of the Food and 
Drug Administration, you add your own. I 
do this because of my knowledge of your 
long and sincere interest in our people’s 
health problems, your professional experi- 
ence in this field, and your often-proved 
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ability to properly equate long-range and 
desirable objectives with the immediate re- 
alities which confront our people. 

For your further information, I am at- 
taching hereto a brief statement of some 
of the reasons which have led me to urge, 
as I now do again, that the proposed regu- 
lation be withdrawn. In closing, permit 
me to say that my concern over this matter 
reflects an interest only in the problems con- 
fronting the sufferers from epilepsy and the 
members of their families who have written 
me. I have no interest in or personal knowl- 
edge of the particular firm which apparently 
would be adversely affected if this regula- 
tion went into effect. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. MURRAY. 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS LEADING TO THE CON- 
CLUSION THAT THE PROPOSED REGULATION 
AFFECTING PATIENTS OF THE WESTERN MEDI- 
CAL CORP. SHOULD BE WITHDRAWN 


1. The proposed regulation is based on the 
idea that if a physician prescribes pheno- 
barbital for a patient he has not himself ex- 
amined that action may be inimical to the 
health of the patient. 

It is my understanding that if a physician 
regularly engages in actions actually inimical 
to the health of his patients, he would be 
violating both a cardinal principle of the 
code of medical ethics and the laws governing 
medical licensure in most of our States. 

If this is true and if the physicians work- 
ing for the Western Medical are in 
fact endangering the health of their patients 
by prescribing phenobarbital on the basis of 
mailed questionnaires, then I must ask why 
is this regulation needed? Why have not 
those Western Medical Corp. physicians, who 
are members of the Illinois Medical Society, 
been charged with violating medical ethics 
and, if they are in fact endangering their 
patients by their practices, expelled from the 
society? Surely their fellow doctors know 
better than we in Washington what prac- 
tices are bad for patients and most certainly 
they have obligated themselves to take ac- 
tion against unethical practitioners. Fur- 
thermore, why haven't the licenses of all the 
physicians involved been revoked by the Illi- 
nois Board of Medical Examiners if, in fact, 
these physicians are engaging in practices 
harmful to their patients? Since neither of 
these actions has been taken, I can only con- 
clude that the practices followed by the phy- 
siclans of the Western Medical Corp. are not 
considered harmful by their fellow practi- 
tioners in Illinois. If they are not, then 
there is no reason for the proposed regula- 
tion, 

2. I have reviewed the instances presented 
by the Food and Drug Administration to the 
Senate’s Subcommittee on Health as justi- 
fying the contention that phenobarbital 
should not be dispensed in the manner fol- 
lowed by the physicians of the Western Medi- 
cal Corp. I find on inquiry that when one 
thinks in terms of the way medicine is ac- 
tually practiced in this country, those in- 
stances could just as well have occurred to 
the patients of local practitioners; that simi- 
lar unfortunate instances have and do occur 
to the patients of local practitioners; that 
the proposed regulation might prevent the 
occurrence of such incidents among the pa- 
tients of those few doctors affiliated with the 
Western Medical Corp. but not at all amongst 
the patients of the some 200,000 other doc- 
tors in the country and that, consequently, 
insofar as the regulation is aimed at ending 
or minimizing the occurrence of such unfor- 
tunate incidents as were recounted to the 
subcommittee, it is a most ineffectual ap- 
proach and, insofar as its only effect along 
these lines would be highly discriminatory, 
an unfair one. 

3. In effect this regulation says to the 
people who have written me, “Even though 
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you are satisfied with the treatment you 
have been getting; even though you believe 
it has been of great help; even though it 
might well be exactly what your own local 
doctor might prescribe, we believe it unsafe 
and we insist that you go to a local physician 
if you want to continue to receive the medi- 
cation you have been getting.” The Food 
and Drug Administration has advanced sev- 
eral very persuasive reasons why an epileptic 
patient should be under the regular and im- 
mediate supervision of a doctor of medicine. 
Were I unfortunate enough to be stricken by 
epilepsy, I should find those reasons com- 
pelling 


It seems to me, however, that such reason- 
ing is of little importance when considered 
in terms of the facts set forth in the letters 
sent me. The Government in effect is tell- 
ing the individuals concerned that they 
must go to local physicians for the type of 
treatment they desire and find effective. 
The facts seem to be that most, if not all, of 
the patients involved did go to local physi- 
cians—often to several and often, on refer- 
ral to such fine men as those at the Mayo 
clinic—before they sought help by mail from 
the doctors of medicine associated with the 
Western Medical Corp. Only after feeling 
that their own doctors were not giving them 
satisfactory care did they turn to Chicago. 
For reasons compelling to themselves these 
people decided that as regards epilepsy they 
could no longer turn for aid to the doctors 
of medicine in their home communities. 
Now you would tell them that they cannot 
seek relief from duly licensed doctors of med- 
icine in Illinois. What alternatives will 
they have? I think the alternatives are ob- 
vious, and I question whether it is either 
good public policy or good medical policy to 
leave these poor people with only such alter- 
natives. 

Before leaving this point and since it 18 
connected, I noticed with interest that rep- 
resentatives of the Western Medical Corp. 
stated that they were willing to enter into a 
stipulation that they would accept no pa- 
tients for treatment who had not been diag- 
nosed as epileptic by a.physician who had 
actually seen the patient and was willing to 
so state. It seems to me that the Food and 
Drug Administration might well have ac- 
cepted this offer and studied its results be- 
fore deciding to promulgate the regulation 
in question. 

4. A fourth and most important consider- 
ation leading to my conclusion is the fol- 
lowing. Even if there were no question but 
that the objective sought by the proposed 
regulation was sound and in the public in- 
terest, I would still question the advisability 
of putting it into effect before a real effort 
had been made to provide a really effective 
and medically desirable alternative for the 
patients who will be affected and for their 
families. These people are carrying a griev- 
ous burden. We must make every effort to 
lighten it rather than to increase it. Yet we 
would deprive them of their present source 
of aid and tell them to seek help from sources 
and through systems already found want- 
ing. Would it not be well to seek the aid 
of State medical societies, of the AMA, of 
voluntary health-insurance p’ans, and of 
other agencies and attempt to work out plans 
whereby these people could be assured that 
they would receive competent treatment for 
epilepsy, from sources accessible to them, 
without any stigma of any sort, and at 
prices they can afford to pay before invok- 
ing anything as drastic in its effect as the 
proposed legislation? Not only do I think 
it would be well to thoroughly explore all 
such possibilities first, but I believe that 
competent, humane administration demands 
that such an effort be made before any 
action capable of causing such grave con- 
cern to so many already afilicted people is 
taken. 
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STATE TITLES TO THEIR 
TIDELANDS 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, on May 3, 
1952, the junior Senator from Washing- 
ton found reason to address a letter to 
the editor of the New York Times. For 
the reason that the subject discussed 
is, I think, of interest to all Senators, 
I wish to read the letter for the infor- 
mation of the Senate: 


My Dear Mn. Eprror: Under date of Friday, 
April 25, I read with interest but concern 
your editorial which carried the heading, 
Veto Called For. In this editorial, through 
which you called for a Presidential veto 
of legislation confirming State titles to their 
tidelands, you failed, in my opinion, to rec- 
ognize certain facts and you made some mis- 
leading statements. I trust that your good 
paper will admit the omissions of fact and 
will correct those statements which seem 
to be in error. 


Mr. President, I think it would b2 ap- 
propriate at this point to read the edito- 
rial to which I have made reference. It 
reads as follows: 


VETO CALLED For 


A national outcry would doubtless be 
raised if Congress should pass a bill simply 
handing over to the States of California, 
Texas, and Louisiana a multi-billion-dollar 
asset that now belongs to the people of all 
the United States. Yet that is, in effect, just 
what both Houses of Congress have already 
done in approving two different versions of 
a quitclaim bill resigning to the States all 
Federal rights to vast offshore oil deposits. 
The only choice now facing the conference 
committee is therefore a choice between two 
evils; and when the new quitclaim measure 
comes before him, we urge the President to 
repeat the veto action he took on a similar 
bill in 1946. 

Last year the House passed by better than 
2 to 1 vote the Walter bill giving away to 
the States full title to the land under the 
sea from the low-water mark along their 
coasts out to the traditional 3-mile limit or, 
in some cases, even beyond. This was essen- 
tially the same gift that the Senate approved 
3 weeks ago, and we regret to note that Sena- 
tor Ives, of New York, was one of those who 
voted for it. But the House went even fur- 
ther. It also gave the States three-eighths 
of the oil revenue from lands extending all 
the way out to the edge of the Continental 
Shelf, which reaches 150 miles into the Gulf 
of Mexico. Both measures were passed in 
the face of Supreme Court decisions confirm- 
ing the paramount rights of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the lands under dispute. 

The issue really comes down to whether 
the Federal Government or the States will 
control the private exploitation of one of the 
Nation’s most important strategic and eco- 
nomic resources, which the highest Court 
has clearly indicated lies within the domain 
not of the States but of the Federal Govern- 
ment, Until the issue is settled, the develop- 
ment of the offshore fields will be ham- 
strung; and it is regrettable that Congress 
has refused to accept the compromise 
O'Mahoney bill that at least would have en- 
couraged work to proceed. This measure 
would have confirmed Federal title to the 
area, but would have given the States some 
revenue. However, any quitclaim bill, in 
whatever form presented, deseryes the Presi- 
dential veto it is almost certain to get. 


Mr. President, my objections to the 
attitude shown by the New York Times 
are contained in the remainder of my 
letter to the editor, which I wrote under 
date of May 3, 1952: 

Mr. Editor, you have stated that the 
pending quitclaim legislation would simply 
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be handing over natural resources to Cali- 
fornia, Texas, and Louisiana—the implica- 
tion being that these are the only three 
States involved in the issue. I take it to be 
so that your editorial writers must know that 
the legislation in question applies to the 
submerged lands and resources beneath nav- 
igable waters within the statutory bound- 
aries of all the States in the Union. 

Your editorial writers ought to know and 
probably do know that the State of Wash- 
ington has already been unceremoniously 
hauled directly into the tidelands question 
by the Secretary of the Interior who by 
Executive fiat has attempted to strip Wash- 
ington State citizens of their coastal sub- 
merged lands. I am attaching a copy of the 
Secretary's letter on the matter to the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Washington for your 
consideration and information. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior has publicly claimed 
power over the submerged lands of all coastal 
States. 

Permit me to ask several other questions: 

Can it be that the Times has charged 
Mayor Impellitteri, of New York City, with 
malfeasance in office because he wrote a 
letter to the junior Senator from New York, 
Mr, LEHMAN, asking for Senate passage of the 
quitclaim legislation? 

Since the Times editorially supported the 
candidacy of Dwight Eisenhower, I wonder if 
you are criticizing the general's policy? 
Certainly the Times must know that General 
Eisenhower has endorsed the policy of State 
ownership of natural resources within their 
statutory boundaries. 

Can the Times be charging as evildoers 
the attorney general of New York, the Gov- 
ernor of New York and the Port of New York 
Authority, who have all supported and ap- 
proved the quitclaim legislation? 

Your editorial gives me reason to inquire 
how really informed is the Times about the 
facts concerning tidelands, about who has 
owned these tidelands historically and about 
the legal status of these tidelands today? 
There is nothing in your editorial which in- 
dicates that the Times has done any compe- 
tent research on the tidelands question. 

Your editorial speaks as though its writer 
were an acknowledged authority on the tide- 
lands problem. Is the Times aware that it 
has differed fundamentally from the legal 
interpretations offered by former Dean Ros- 
coe Pound, of the Harvard University Law 
School, and other recognized legal authori- 
ties such as Prof. Manley O. Hudson, of Har- 
vard, and Prof. John Hanna, of Columbia 
University Law School? Is the Times ac- 
tually determined as your editorial implies, 
to impute moral turpitude to the National 
Association of Attorneys General, the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, the Council of Gover- 
nors, and the Council of State Governments 
who have, without more than several dis- 
senting votes, supported and endorsed the 
quitclaim legislation while constructively 
criticizing and taking issue with Supreme 
Court decisions which made the quitclaim 
legislation necessary? 

The Congress has studied and debated the 
tidelands question and problem for some 
years. A substantial majority in both 
Houses of the Congress have voted to pass 
quitclaim legislation. The Times seeks to 
dispose of a great public question in an 
editorial which leaves too much unsaid. 
I do encourage your writers to give the tide- 
lands question the considered and docu- 
mented consideration to which it is entitled. 

In all sincerity, I beg to remain, 

Yours very truly. 


Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Grone in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Reports 
of committees are in order. If there be 
no reports of committees, the clerk will 
state the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar, 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COM- 
MISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Clarence H. Adams, of Connecticut, to 
be a member of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission for the remainder 
of the term expiring June 5, 1956. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
understand that there is objection to the 
nomination of Mr. Adams. I have not 
been notified that it has been withdrawn. 
I favor the confirmation of his nomina- 
tion, but I ask unanimous consent that 
the nomination be passed over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination of Clarence 
H. Adams is passed over. 


POSTMASTER 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of James F. Hughes to be postmaster at 
Boise, Idaho. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
understand there is objection to the 
nomination of James F. Hughes, and I 
ask that the nomination be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination of James F. 
Hughes to be postmaster at Boise, Idaho, 
will be passed over. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Karl Robin Bendetsen, of California, 
to be Under Secretary of the Navy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. CAIN subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I should like to congratulate 
the Department of the Army and the Na- 
tion itself on the appointment of Karl 
Robin Bendetsen, of California, to be 
Under Secretary of the Army. Some 
years ago Mr. Bendetsen was a distin- 
guished and promising young citizen of 
the State of Washington. Those of us 
who live there have admired his prog- 
ress, and continued to respect his in- 
tegrity and his ability, and to wish him 
well. We feel that his appointment will 
assure even greater security and protec- 
tion of our Nation’s welfare. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Jack Garrett Scott, of Colorado, to be 
Under Secretary of Commerce for 
Transportation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of William J. Kennedy, of Ohio, to be 
a member of the Railroad Retirement 
Board. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, by request, 
I ask that the nomination of William J. 
Kennedy be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination will be 


passed over. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE MINT AT 
SAN FRANCISCO 
The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John P. McEnery, of San Jose, Calif., 
to be Superintendent of the Mint of the 
United States at San Francisco, Calif. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Coast Guard, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
Coast Guard are confirmed en bloc. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey are confirmed 
en bloc. 


THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Vice Adm. John H. Cassady, United 
States Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, 
and allowance of a vice admiral while 
serving as a fleet commander. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Vice Adm. Matthias B. Gardner, 
United States Navy, to have the grade, 
rank, pay, and allowances of a vice ad- 
miral while serving as Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations (Air). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


THE MARINE CORPS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Marine Corps, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the Ma- 
rine Corps are confirmed en bloc; and, 
without objection, the President will be 
notified of all nominations confirmed 
this day. 


RECESS TO WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess un- 
til Wednesday next at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 53 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Wednesday, May 7, 
1952, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
en May 5 (legislative day of May 1), 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE. 


Joseph C. Green, of Ohio, to be Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Hashem- 
ite Kingdom of the Jordan. 

The following-named persons, now Foreign 
Service officers of class 2 and secretaries in 
the diplomatic service, to be also consuls 
general of the United States of America: 

Edmund J. Dorsz, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Charies W. Thayer, of Pennsylvania. 

The following-named Foreign Service staff 
Officers to be consuls of the United States of 
America: 

Sverre M. Backe, of California. 

John W. Campbell, of Alabama. 

Vincent Canzoneri, of Maryland. 

Ernest B. Gutierrez, of New Mexico. 

Lee M. Hunsaker, of Utah. 

Leopold J. LeClair, of Massachusetts. 

William P. Shockley, Jr., of California. 

Francis M. Withey, of Michigan. 


The following-named Foreign Service re- 
serve Officers to be consuls of the United 
States of ..merica: 

John Crawford Brooks, of California. 

Joseph W. Thoman, of Virginia. 

The following-named Foreign Service re- 
serve Officers to be secretaries in the diplo- 
mratic service of the United States of 
America: 

Marcus J. Gordon, of Minnesota. 

Robert G. Hooker, Jr., of California. 

John W. Jago, of California. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 

Rosel H. Hyde, of Idaho, to be a member of 
the Federal Communications Commission 
for a term of 7 years from July 1. 1952. (Re- 
appointment.) 

In THE ARMY 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Army Nurse Corps, Regular Army 
of the United States, in the grade of second 
lieutenant, under the provisions of Public 
Law 36, Eightieth Congress, subject to phys- 
ical qualification: 

Marguerite C. Casey, N804793. 

Jean C. , N804489. 

Dorothy M. Kuehn, N804828, 

Mary F. McLean, N900308. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 5 (legislative day of May 
1), 1952: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Karl Robin Bendetsen, of California, to be 
Under Secretary of the Army. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Jack Garrett Scott, of Colorado, to be Un- 
~ Secretary of Commerce for Transporta- 
on. 
MINT or THE UNITED STATES 
John P. McEn=-y, of San Jose, Calif., to be 
Superintendent of the Mint of the United 
States at San Francisco, Calif. 


UNITED STATES Coast GUARD 
To be lieutenants (junior grade) 
Robert H. Scarborough 
Sydney M. Shuman 
John F. O'Connell 
To be ensigns 


William K. Vogeler 
Salvatore J. Bardaro, Jr. 
Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

The following-named officers for perma- 
nent appointment t the grade indicated, 
subject to qualification provided by law: 

To be captains 

Isidor E. Rittenburg, effective May 1, 1952. 

Kenneth G. Crosby, in accordance with 
law. 

Glendon E. Boothe, in accordance with law. 

To be commanders 

William F. Deane, effective March 4, 1952. 

Edgar F. Hicks, Jr., effective March 4, 1952. 

John C. Bull, effective March 4, 1952. 

Arthur L. Wardwell, effective March 4, 
1952. 

Emmett H. Sheridan, in accordance with 
law. 

Raymond H. Tryon, Jr., in accordance with 
law. 

Chester J. Beyma, in accordance with law. 


To be lieutenant commanders ` 
— Ralph Sobieralski, in accordance with 


Tao G. Taylor, in accordance with law. 
John O. Boyer, in accordance with law. 
To de lieutenants 

Norman E. Taylor, effective March 1, 1952. 

John R. Plaggmier, in accordance with law. 

Leonard S. Baker, in accordance with law. 

Eugene W. Richards, in accordance with 
law. 

Samuel D. Parkinson, in accordance with 
law. 

To be lieutenants (junior grade) 

Arthur E. Greaves, Jr., in accordance with 
law. 

Omar H. Quade, Jr., in accordance with 
law. 


IN THE Navy 


Vice Adm. John H. Cassady, United States 
Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and al- 
lowances of a vice admiral while serving as a 
fleet commander. 

Vice Adm. Matthias B. Gardner, United 
States Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, 
and allowances of a vice admiral while serv- 
ing as Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
(Air). 

In THE MARINE CORPS 

The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to 
the grade indicated: 

To be major generals 

Christian F, Schilt 

Thomas J. Cushman 

To be brigadier generals 

Gregon A. Williams 

Frank H. Lamson-Scribner 

The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 

grade subject to qualification therefor as 
— by law: 
To be brigadier generals 


Arthur H. Butler 
Thomas A. Wornham 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, May 5, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 

Most merciful and gracious God, 
whose thoughts toward us are those of 
love and peace, give us now that confi- 
dence which, in the midst of difficulties 
and dangers, casts itself undismayed 
and unperplexed upon the Lord. 

Grant that we may never allow in- 
fidelity and disbelief to invade and in- 
filtrate the sanctuary of our souls and 
cause us to live negatively and hope- 
lessly. 

Inspire us to live affirmatively and 
faithfully, assured that where Thou dost 
lead and guide, Thou wilt also provide. 

May we help men everywhere to be 
loyal to the loftiest ideals and princi- 
ples, releasing and lifting their troubled 
spirits out of fear into faith, out of bond- 
age into freedom, and out of defeat into 
victory. 

Hear us in the name of the Christ. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, May 1, 1952, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following date the 
President approved and signed a bill of 
the House of the following title: 

On May 2, 1952: 

H. R. 4645. An act for the relief of Mrs. 

Marguerite A. Brumell. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 


H. R. 755. An act 
Eleftheria Paidoussi; 

H. R. 836. An act for the relief of Harumi 
China Cairns; 

H. R. 1968. An act for the relief of Senta 
Ziegler; 

H. R. 1969. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Edith Abrahamovic; 

H. R. 2355. An act for the relief of Nobuko 
Hiramoto; 

H. R. 2608. An act to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act; 

H. R. 2676. An act for the relief of Andri- 
jana Bradicic; 

H. R. 3136. An act for the relief of May 
Quan Wong (also known as Quan Shee 
Wong); 

H. R. 3271. 
Shimada; 

H. R. 3524. An act for the relief of Jan 
Yee Young; 

H. R. 3598. An act for the relief of Lydia 
Daisy Jessie Greene; 

H. R. 3830. An act to authorize the con- 
struction and equipment of a geomagnetic 
station for the Department of Commerce; 

H. R. 4220. An act for the relief of Hazel 
Sau Fong Hee; 


for the relief of Dr. 


An act for the relief of Toshiaki 


H. R. 4337. An act to authorize certain land 


and other property transactions; 
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H. R. 4397. An act for the relief of Minglan 
Hammerlind; 

H. R. 4535. An act for the relief of Nigel 
C. S. Salter-Mathieson; 

H. R. 4764. An act granting the consent 
and approval of Congress to the participa- 
tion of certain Provinces of the Dominion of 
Canada in the Northeastern Interstate Forest 
Fire Protection Compact, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. R. 477. An act for the relief of Patricia 
Ann Harris; 

H. R. 4788. An act for the relief of Yoko 
Takeuchi; 

H. R. 4911. An act for the relief of Liese- 
lotte Maria Kuebler; 

H. R. 5187. An act for the relief of Rodney 
Drew Lawrence; 

H. R. 5437. An act for the relief of Motoko 
Sakurada; 

H. R. 5590. An act for the relief of Marc 
Stefen Alexenko; 

H. R. 5609. An act to amend section 1716 
of title 18, United States Code, to permit 
the transmission of poisons in the mails to 
persons or concerns having scientific use 
therefor, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5922. An act for the relief of Karin 
Riccardo; 

H. R. 5931. An act for the relief of Holly 
Prindle Goodman; 

H. R. 5936. An act for the relief of Kunio 
Itoh; 

H. R. 6012. An act for the relief of Gylda 
Raydel Wagner; 

H. R. 6055. An act for the relief of Anne 
de Baillet-Latour; 

H. R. 6088. An act for the relief of Hisako 
Suzuki; 

H. R. 6101. An act to extend the provisions 
of the Federal Credit Union Act, as amended, 
to the Virgin Islands; 

H. R. 6172. An act for the relief of Manami 
Tago; 

H. R. 6480. An act for the relief of Elaine 
Irving Hedley; 

H.R. 6561. An act for the relief of Monika 
Waltraud Fecht; and 

H. R. 6805. An act to increase the salary 
of the Administrator of Rent Control for 
the District of Columbia. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills and joint resolutions of 
the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 586. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain land on 
the Chena River to the Tanana Valley Sports- 
men’s A:sociation, of Fairbanks, Alaska; 

H. R. 4199. An act to authorize the transfer 
of lands from the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture; 

H. R. 4262. An act relating to the height 
of the building known as 2400 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 

H. R. 5185. An act for the relief of Epifania 
Giacone; 

H. J. Res. 393. Joint resolution authorizing 
the granting of permits to the Committee on 
Inaugural Ceremonies on the occasion of the 
inauguration of the President-elect in Janu- 
ary 1953, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 394. Joint resolution to provide 
for the quartering, in certain public build- 
ings in the District of Columbia, of troops 
participating in the inaugural ceremonies of 
1953; and 

H. J. Res. 395. Joint resolution to provide 
for the maintenance of public order and the 
protection of life and property in connection 
with the Presidential inaugural ceremonies 
of 1953. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a concurrent 
resolution of the following titles, in 
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which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 


S. 1258. An act to authorize and direct the 
conveyance of a certain tract of land in the 
State of Mississippi to Louie H. Emfinger; 

S. 1324. An act for the relief of Dr. Nicola 
M. Melucci; 

S.1360. An act to confer jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, ad- 
jJudicate, and render judgment on the claim 
or John J. Snoke; 

S. 1363. An act for the relief of Ceasar J. 
(Raaum) Syqyia; 

S. 1537. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the extension of the 
term of certain patents of persons who 
served in the military or naval forces of the 
United States during World War II”; 

S. 1606. An act for the relief of Sachio 
Kanashiro; 

S. 1776. An act for the relief of Sister 
Stanislaus; 

S. 1903. An act for the relief of Toshiko 
Minowa; 

S. 2043. An act to authorize the transfer 
of certain property by the Administrator of 
the General Services Administration to the 
Secretary of the Interior; 

S. 2256. An act for the relief of Col. Julia 
O. Flikke and Col. Florence A. Blanchfield; 

S. 2324. An act to amend the law relating 
to the disposition of wages and effects of de- 
ceased seamen in order to require that such 
wages and effects must be delivered to a legal 
personal representative of the deceased only 
when they exceed $1,000 in value; 

3. 2334. An act fc the relief of Miguel 
Narciso Ossorio; 

S. 2379. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the practice of veterinary 
medicine in the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved February 1, 1907; 

S. 2498. An act for the relief of Brenda 
Marie Gray (Akemi); 

S. 2546. An act to provide for attorneys’ 
liens in proceedings before the courts or 
other departments and agencies of the 
United States; 

S. 2561. An act for the relief of Susan 
Patricia Manchester; 

S. 2573. An act authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Walter Anson Pease; 

S. 2605. An act to amend certain tax laws 
applicable to the District of Columbia; 

S. 2696. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims of the United 
States to consider and render judgment on 
the claim of the Cuban-American Sugar Co. 
against the United States; 

S. 2706. An act for the relief of Sister Julie 
Schuler; 

S. 2729. An act to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to transfer, with- 
out reimbursement, to the Department of 
the Army the Birmingham General Hospital, 
Van Nuys, Calif.; 

S. 2731. An act to authorize the transfer 
of hospitals and related facilities between 
the Veterans’ Administration and the De- 
partment of Defense, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 2735. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the recording and 
releasing of liens by entries on certificates 
of title for motor vehicles and trailers, and 
for other purposes,” approved July 2, 1940, 
as amended; 

S. 2736. An act to amend the Code of Law 
of the District of Columbia in respect to the 
recording, in the Office of the Recorder of 
Deeds, of bills of sale, mortgages, deeds of 
trust, and conditional sales of personal 
property, and for other purposes; 

S. 2805. An act for the relief of Susan 
Jeanne Kerr; 

S. 2871. An act relating to the manner of 
appointment of the Recorder of Deeds of 
the District of Columbia, the deputy re- 
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corders, and the employees of the Office of 
Recorder, and for other purposes; and 

S. Con. Res. 72. Concurrent Resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of Cer- 
tain aliens. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. LANGER 
members of the joint select committee on 
the part of the Senate, as provided for 
in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled “An 
act to provide for the disposition of cer- 
tain records of the United States Govern- 
ment,” for the disposition of executive 
papers referred to in the report of the 
Archivist of the United States numbered 
52-19, 


CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION OF 
A DAM ON THE COOS RIVER, 
OREG. 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 5652) au- 
thorizing the Oregon State Highway 
Commission to construct, maintain, and 
operate a dam and dike to prevent the 
flow of tidal waters into north slough, 
Coos County, Oreg., with Senate 
amendment, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That authority is hereby granted 
to the State of Oregon, acting through its 
highway department, to construct, maintain, 
and operate, at a point suitable to the in- 
terests of navigation, a dam and dike for 
preventing the flow of tidal waters into north 
slough in Coos County, in township 24 south, 
range 13 west, Willamette meridian, 

“Sec. 2. Work shall not be commenced on 
such dam and dike until the plans therefor, 
including plans for all accessory works, are 
submitted to and approved by the Chief of 
Engineers and the Secretary of the Army, 
who may impose such conditions and stipu- 
lations as they deem necessary for the pro- 
tection of the United States. 

“Sec, 3. The authority granted by this act 
shall terminate if the actual construction 
of the dam and dike hereby authorized is 
not commenced within 1 year and com- 
pleted within 3 years from the date of the 
passage of this act. The right to alter, 
amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
authorize the construction of a dam and 
dike to prevent the flow of tidal waters into 
north slough, Coos County, Oreg.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman tell us if this Sen- 
ate amendment has the approval of his 
committee? 

Mr. LARCADE. Yes. The commit- 
tee approves the amendment as made by 
the Senate. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. It is 
simply giving Oregon the right to con- 
struct a dam? 


Mr. LARCADE. On the Coos River 


in Oregon. That is correct. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
withdraw my reservation of objection, 
Mr. Speaker. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, is this a navigable 
stream? 

Mr. LARCADE. Yes, it is. 

Mr. RANKIN. But it is the State of 
Oregon and is not a private corporation? 

Mr. LARCADE. Yes. It has the ap- 
proval of the Chief of Engineers and the 
Secretary of the Army. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 
an motion to reconsider was laid on the 

le. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House, which was read by 
the Clerk: 

May 1, 1952. 


The honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: Desiring to be away from my office for 
a few days, I hereby designate Mr. John A. 
B. McElveney, an official in my office, to sign 
any and all papers and do all other acts for 
me which he would be authorized to do by 
virtue of this designation and of clause 4, 
rule III of the House. 


RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I make a 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
Evidently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 66] 
Abbitt Dempsey James 
Denton Jarman 
Addonizio Dingell Jenkins 
Andrews Dollinger Jensen 
Anfuso Donohue Johnson 
Armstrong Donovan Jonas 
Ayres Dorn Jones, Mo. 
Bailey Elliott Jones, 
Elston Hamilton C, 
Barrett Engle Jones, 
Battle Fallon W. wW. 
Fe Judd 
Beckworth Fernandez Kee 
Bender Fine Kelley, Pa. 
Bolling Flood Kennedy 
Bolton Gamble Kerr 
Boykin Garmatz Kersten, Wis. 
Bray Gary King, Pa. 
Brownson Gore Klein 
Graham Lane 
Buckley Granahan Lantaff 
Buffett Grant Latham 
Bush Green Lesinski 
Canfield Greenwood Lind 
Carlyle winn McConnell 
Carrigg Hall, McCulloch 
Case Leonard W. McGrath 
Celler Halleck McGregor 
Chudoff Harden McKinnon 
Church Machrowicz 
Clemente Harv Madden 
Combs Hays, Ark. Miller Calif. 
Cooley Hays, Ohio Miller, Md 
Corbett Hedrick Miller, N. T. 
Coudert Heffernan Morano 
organ 
Davis, Ga. Herlong Morris 
Dawson ess Morrison 
DeGraffenreid Hunter Morton 
Delaney ing Multer 


Mumma Robeson Tackett 
Murdock Roosevelt Taylor 
urphy Sa bath ail 
O'Brien, N. T. Sadlak Van Pelt 
O’Konski t. George Velde 
O'Neill Watts 
Osmers Saylor Weichel 
O'Toole Scott, Hardie Welch 
Shi n Werdel 
Pa Shelley Wharton 
Philbin Sheppard Wheeler 
Short Wickersham 
Potter Sieminski illiams, Miss, 
Powell Sikes Williams, N. Y. 
Prouty Smith, Wis. Wilson, Ind. 
Rabaut Stanley Wood, Ga 
Redden Woodruff 
Ribicoff Stigler Yates 
Roberts Sutton Yorty 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call, 253 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state the grounds upon which he bases 
the question of privilege. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I have in my possession a num- 
ber of newspaper articles which appeared 
in the press of Binghamton, which in- 
flict damage upon my character, upon 
my reputation, upon my good name as a 
Member of this House, and upon the 
standing I have with my constituents. I 
submit these articles for your inspection, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair sees a 
great many articles here that seem to 
be what the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL] has said. The 
Chair does not find in any of these ar- 
ticles, which he has examined hurriedly, 
anything that would reflect on the char- 
acter or contribute to moral turpitude on 
the part of the gentleman from New 
York. It seems the articles, generally 
speaking, are what he has said in reply 
to something said about him. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I submit that these newspaper 
articles deal with and describe a situa- 
tion on the floor of this House on last 
Thursday afternoon at which time I was 
attacked and had no opportunity to de- 
fend myself because I was not here. 

The SPEAKER. Well, that is not the 
fault of the House. The Chair wants to 
be entirely fair with the gentleman from 
New York, but this question of personal 
privilege is one that must be really laid 
out, where it reflects upon the gentle- 
man’s character, where it contributes to 
moral turpitude, or something like that, 
and affects him in his representative ca- 


pacity. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I hope 
the Speaker will give me an opportunity 
to air my views as a result of the charges 
that have been made against me. 

The SPEAKER. Of course, if the gen- 
tleman could refer to a case where he has 
been affected in his representative ca- 
pacity, or where he has been accused of 
moral turpitude—— 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. There 
have been accusations made. They were 
made on the floor Thursday afternoon. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair will allow 
the gentleman to take these newspaper 
articles, and if he can find such accusa- 
tions for the Chair, the Chair would ap- 
preciate it. What the Chair has read 
have been statements which the gentle- 
man from New York has made in reply 
to happenings on the floor of the House. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. On page 
1 of the Binghamton Press there is a 
charge that I made certain statements 
in connection with the current primary 
campaign in New York State against my 
opponent and also against other Mem- 
bers of the House. I am here to say that 
I never made the charges as they were 
pointed out, and that is the reason I rise 
today to ask permission from the Speaker 
and to ask recognition to have an oppor- 
tunity to express myself on the floor of 
the House, because I have been unfairly 
attacked. 

For instance, on page 1 of the Bing- 
hamton Press as of Friday evening, May 
2, there is the headline: “Did Hatt say it? 
Well, ‘yes’ and no,“ leaving the infer- 
ence to the people of my district that I 
made a statement or did not make a 
statement and the result was that the 
whole issue was left in doubt. I feel that 
I should have an opportunity to express 
myself here because I feel, frankly, that 
I have been wronged as a result of the 
proceedings on the House floor Thursday 
afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is at- 
tributed in the paper with saying—and 
it is in quotes—that he reflected on Mem- 
bers as drinking too much liquor on some 
of their trips and also saying that in all 
probability they were giving away atomic 
secrets to the enemy. That is in quotes 
from the papers, and many of the Mem- 
bers saw it. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I am 
sure the Speaker will give me an oppor- 
tunity to clear that up with the member- 
ship. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, I 
have a resolution of the privilege of the 
House, and under that I would be entitled 
as I understand 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has got to 
dispose first of the question presented by 
the gentleman from New York, if the 
gentleman from Michigan please. 

Does the gentleman from New York 
deny the statement attributed to him in 
these newspapers? Does he deny the 
statement attributed to him that he said 
other Members were in all probability 
giving away atomic secrets to the enemy 
under the influence of whisky? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I abso- 
lutely deny it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is going to 
recognize the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I thank 
you, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York is recognized. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, for the past 6 months it has 
become evident that there was an un- 
due interest in the primary fight rag- 
ing in the southern tier of New York by 
certain Members of the House. I would 
be the last in the world to say that in- 
terest was not justified. They have 
every right to observe and to take an 
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interest in that primary fight. As you 
know, it involves two Members of the 
Congress, and there has been consider- 
able talk about it. 

There is no reason in the world why 
there should not be general interest on 
the part of the membership of the House; 
on the other hand, however, I think the 
fair-minded Members of this House will 
agree that there should be a hands-off 
policy in the southern tier insofar as the 
membership of this House goes in this 
primary fight. I am not seeking out any 
personalities or any individuals, because 
I feel for every last Member of this House 
a very firm friendship. We are all in 
this thing together; we all have a com- 
mon duty to be interested in each other. 
But I have evidence, Mr. Speaker, that 
individual Members, probably 15 or 20 
are deliberately taking part against me in 
this primary up in the southern tier of 
New York, and particularly in Broome 
County. I am sure the Speaker will 
agree with me when I say that the aver- 
age Member of Congress, and I have been 
a Member of this House for 13 years and 
speak with some experience, has just 
about all he can do to take care of af- 
fairs in his own district and not borrow 
trouble in somebody else’s district. 

I have a copy here of the Binghamton 
Press which specifically states that a 
certain Member of Congress attacked me 
to a reporter of that paper, attacked me 
disgracefully, and yet insisted to the 
reporter that his name be withheld. If 
you were attacked by another Member of 
Congress or an individual outside, would 
you be content to feel that the Member 
or the individual was justified in attack- 
ing you if he insisted on having his name 
withheld? 

I know that each and every one of you, 
with the red blood that is in you, would 
resent, and resent most strenuously, as 
I do, to have an attack leveled against 
you for the consumption of the people 
of your district, having permanently dis- 
played that attack in the headlines of 
the largest newspaper of your district. 
I know you would resent just as I do 
attacks by Members of Congress when 
they withhold their names and tell the 
newspapermen specifically they will not 
let their names be published. 

You know what you would call a thing 
like that. It is as cowardly and as das- 
tardly as anything that could possibly be 
imagined. I am here, Mr. Speaker, to 
protest those proceedings, to protest in- 
terference of this kind. I submit to you 
that the election in each congressional 
district is entirely up to the people of 
that district and should not be interfered 
with, either by the Congress as a whole 
or by individual Members of Congress. 

As I say, I am not here to attack any- 
body. I am here to defend my good 
name. I am on trial politically in my 
district and these attacks leveled at me 
have hurt, they have hurt me terribly 
because I have been unable to defend 
myself and unable to fight back. I am 
grateful to the Speaker of the House for 
affording me this opportunity. 

I spoke of one or two Members who 
have withheld their names. There are 
other Members who have deliberately 
attacked me long distance, and I say 
“long distance” because there is a pipe- 
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line into my district about as big as any 
pipeline you have ever imagined kept 
open by the Gannett News Service. I 
can tell you that any word spoken about 
me, either off the floor or on the floor of 
the House, is mentioned directly, if it 
is of a derogatory nature, by the Gan- 
nett Service. It goes all over my district 
and all over the southern tier of New 
York. 

So those words and attacks by indi- 
vidual Members of Congress, I am sure 
you will agree with me, are unfair when 
they are made to that news-service man 
deliberately and wantonly to destroy my 
good name and character in this particu- 
lar election that is coming up. 

I have another evidence of interfer- 
ence in my district and I am not going to 
mention him unless somebody asks me, 
then I will be glad to mention him if I 
am queried at this time, There is one 
Member of Congress who has gone out 
of his way to use his congressional frank 
to send hundreds of speeches into my 
congressional district, building up my 
opponent, with derogatory words in ref- 
erence to me. You will remember the 
case of Hamilton Fish back in 1944 when 
he was accused by the newspapers of the 
country of letting his congressional frank 
get out of his hands and being used by 
other individuals to be sent into other 
congressional districts throughout the 
land. Here is a situation like his. 

Mr. Speaker, the use of the congres- 
sional frank by another Member of Con- 
gress—I repeat, I will be glad to disclose 
his name if you want me to—is absolutely 
unfair. It is unfair to me; it is unfair 
to the people of my district; and it is 
unfair to the Congress as a whole because 
I know that the average Member of Con- 
gress would not allow his congressional 
frank to be used in a congressional pri- 
mary contest. So I feel, Mr. Speaker, 
that the use of that congressional frank 
by this other Member of Congress against 
me and in the interests of and in favor of 
my primary opponent is absolutely un- 
fair. It is also unethical. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. SHAFER. Would the gentleman 
give us the name of the Member whose 
frank has been misused? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Yes. It 
is Congressman Leroy JoHNson, of Cali- 
fornia. I have always considered Con- 
gressman JOHNSON one of the best friends 
I had in the House here, and I think 
it is an act of unfriendliness for him 
to frank an editorial derogatory to me 
into my congressional district, deliber- 
ately to stir the people of my district 
against me. I think it is an unfriendly 
act, and it is something that should not 
be countenanced in the future. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I 
shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. SHAFER. I will say in regard to 
the statement placed in the Recorp by 
Congressman JouNnson that I did not 
see anything in it derogatory to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
gentleman, apparently, did not read the 
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editorial in the Binghamton Press. 
There never appeared anything in the 
Gannett newspapers that was not derog- 
atory to me. 

Mr. SHAFER. That has nothing to 
do with what Congressman JOHNSON 
placed in the RECORD. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Oh, I 
beg the gentleman’s pardon. The edito- 
rial was incorporated in his remarks. I 
will not yield any further. I beg the 
gentleman's pardon. That editorial was 
derogatory to me, and it was meant to be 
derogatory. It was sent into my con- 
gressional district in favor of my op- 
ponent. Anything friendly to my op- 
ponent is unfriendly to me. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Once 
more. 

Mr. SHAFER. Just to be fair with 
me, I read all of what Congressman 
JOHNSON said, and it was merely plaudi- 
tory of the gentleman’s opponent, that is 
all. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I am 
sorry, but it was not entirely plaudi- 
tory—it was plauditory to my opponent, 
but it was derogatory to me in that there 
was a deliberate position taken in this 
particular contest, which I think is un- 
fair. Now, that brings it all up into one 
point I am going to make here. Shall 
this Congress become a select society, 
blackball our Members we do not like, 
protect our Members we do like? Or 
shall we place the power of election in 
the hands of the people of the congres- 
sional districts, where it belongs, and 
keep our hands off? We should let the 
people elect the Congressmen. And I 
believe that we have every right to see 
that our own congressional districts are 
kept inviolate so that the people of the 
country can have an opportunity to do 
the electing instead of the Members of 
Congress who may be in favor of one 
candidate in a particular district or the 
other. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I agree 
with the gentleman that it is the busi- 
ness and the duty of the people of his 
district to select their own candidate. 
Now, the gentleman will recall that I 
said many times what I thought were 
complimentary things about the gentle- 
man who is now talking on the floor of 
the House. Has not the gentleman used 
those statements of mine in his own dis- 
trict? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Well, if 
the gentleman refers to that attack that 
he leveled on me about 4 years ago, at 
which time he branded everything I 
have ever proposed as being crazy, I as- 
sure him that I did not use those words, 
I want to point ou 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, 
the gentleman has not answered my 
question. At no time did I brand every- 
thing you proposed as “crazy.” 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I just 
answered it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No; the 
gentieman did not. I asked him if I had 
not said many complimentary things 
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about him on the floor of the House and 
that he used them in his district. Did I 
or did I not? Has he or has he not used 
complimentary statements I have made? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I would 
use them if I could find them; yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, Sure; 
and you can find them. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. Is the gentleman accusing 
the gentleman from California, who is 
not here present, with a criminal mis- 
use of his frank? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I cer- 
tainly am not. I certainly am not, and 
Iam not even accusing him of anything, 
except that I think he ought to Keep his 
hands off my congressional district and 
let the people decide for themselves who 
they want for their Congressman. Has 
it come to the point where the House of 
Representatives is going to supersede the 
power of the people in the congressional 
districts? I say if such a situation has 
come about, it is time that we put a stop 
to such a trend. It is certainly evident 
in our section, 

I find all I can do is to attend to my 
own business in my own congressional 
district, and I cannot be looking around 
to mess into the affairs of any other con- 
gressional district or to try to pick on 
any other Member of Congress. I think 
you gentlemen will agree with me that 
each and every one of us, burdened down 
as we are with the tremendous number 
of problems that we have, certainly does 
not have any time to get into other con- 
gressional elections, whether we may 
feel friendly to some person or another. 
I am not vying in any popularity con- 
test here in the House. What I am try- 
ing to do is to get reelected. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Across 
the length and breadth of this country, 
referring to what the Speaker said in 
recognizing the gentleman, there have 
been statements made with respect to 
Members of the House which are having 
a very derogatory effect on many other 
Members. I should like to have the gen- 
tleman comment further as to whether 
or not those statements were in whole or 
in part false, and if so, to what extent. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Abso- 
lutely false; absolutely false. If I may 
proceed, I want to develop another 
thought. I am sorry, I cannot yield 
further. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. We are 
all very much interested. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I know 
you are. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. And I 
think the people are all very much inter- 
ested. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. That 
is why I am taking the floor today. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I can- 
not yield further. 

Mr. SHAFER. Along this same line. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman de- 
clines to yield. 
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Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Will 
the gentleman please let me develop the 
point I am trying to develop? The gen- 
tleman is a fine gentleman, none better. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield briefiy? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I can- 
not yield. I just told you I cannot yield, 
and I am not going to. I will a little 
later. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman has not been talking on 
the question of personal privilege on 
which he was recognized, which is with 
reference to atomic secrets being di- 
vulged by tipsy Members of Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York will proceed in order, and the 
Chair requests him to speak to the ques- 
tion he raised. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I re- 
spect the Chair’s desires, and I will do 
eer I have to develop it just a little 

If you recall, Mr. Speaker, the State 
legislature in 1951, meeting in joint ses- 
sion, passed the reapportionment bill in 
New York State, which mixed up and 
gerrymandered a lot of congressional 
districts, reducing the number of con- 
gressional districts from 45 to 43. 

At that time I very strenuously pointed 
out to the people of the State of New 
York that I felt that such was a terrible 
wrong to them, because it deprived them 
of congressional representation. I felt 
that it was unfair to allow anything like 
that to proceed. I fought the plan all 
last fall by speaking all over up-State. 

Then the Binghamton Press, which 
certainly cannot be accused of being 
friendly to me, came out with an edi- 
torial anc said that under no circum- 
stances should Broome County, which is 
my home, be placec in the district of 
another Member of Congress in the 
southern tier of the State of New York. 
The Binghamton Press stated further: 

We realize that the Reapportionment Act 
of 1951 is an attempt on the part of politi- 
cians in Albany to eliminate Congressman 
Haut from the Congress once and for all. 


I am not saying that myself. What I 
am saying is that the Binghamton Press 
editorialized it on several occasions. So 
that it is not Congressman Hatt making 
those statements, it is the Binghamton 
Press. As they are supposed to be the 
gospel truth, nothing in the world could 
make anybody doubt that statement. 
So that was the first step in the phase of 
this whole program to get rid of Con- 
gressman HALL. 

After the reapportionment bill was 
passed I had nothing more to say. 
Neither did any of the New York State 
delegation. Why should they? They 
were all sitting pretty. I resolved my- 
self to be reconciled. 

I said, of course, there is nothing that 
one can do so far as interfering with the 
law is concerned. The law has been 
passed by the legislature. There is not 
any reason in the world why any of us, 
as Members of the Congress, should pro- 
test, because it was too late. So I recon- 
ciled myself in good faith, and since then 
I have been very happy to get into 
Chemung, Tioga, and Steuben Counties 
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to get a chance to meet the people in 
those counties. It has given me an op- 
portunity to become a better Representa- 
tive in talking with the people of those 
counties, and the people of my own home 
county, face to face. By talking with 
patriotic Americans in that way, it has 
made me a better Representative just as 
I know talking with your constituents 
makes you better Representatives. 

The unfortunate part of it is that 
there are others now taking sides, An 
unfair attempt is being made on the part 
of certain Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and I hope there are only a 
few of them, to project themselves into 
this contest and to come up into the 
southern tier of the State of New York 
and to smear me, and to say that I am 
not fit to be a Member of the Congress 
from Broome County, and from the 
southern tier district. Such action is in 
direct violation of the Constitution 
which guarantees the privilege of each 
congressional district to do its own 
electing, without any interference from 
either the Members of the Congress or 
anybody else. When one is given an ac- 
colade and testimonial on the floor of 
the House, as was my opponent last 
Thursday, it certainly looks to the people 
in my section that I am getting the worst 
of it. It looks as though Members un- 
friendly to me are trying to superim- 
pose themselves on the people of my con- 
gressional district, and trying to deprive 
them of deciding for themselves who 
they want for their Congressman. Nat- 
urally I resent this strongly. 

I know each and every one of you 
would absolutely object to the same thing 
being done in your district. Frankly, 
and honestly, I am going to continue to 
resist those efforts. I am going to resist 
them with every weapon that I have. I 
do not have many because my opponent 
has all the newspapers and he has all 
the organizations and all the organized 
groups with him, so that I do not have 
Many weapons. I am fighting my own 
battle, fighting alone—fighting against 
great odds so it is certainly not necessary 
for the House of Representatives to take 
a stand in this congressional election. 
I know that I would not take a stand in 
any other district between two col- 
leagues, for one colleague and against 
another. I certainly am only asking the 
fair and decent American thing, for 
other Members of the Congress to watch 
on the sidelines and not deliberately 
come, as I mentioned the gentleman has, 
with the frank, and harpoon me, and 
orig up my opponent. It just is not 

It just is not fair for outsiders tc inter- 
fere in an election. The only persons 
who should be involved in the election 
of a Congressman are the people in that 
congressional district. Unfortunately, 
in my own part of the State of New York, 
they have had that right challenged. In 
my home section, the people are pretty 
red hot over it because I have talked 
with at least 15,000 in my congressional 
district since the first of January. I 
have driven home the point that they are 
the only ones who should decide the 
election, and not some Member of the 
Congress down here, and not somebody 
else in the Government, and not some- 
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body else from outside. I have told 
them that my principle has been, and 
my campaign slogan has been, to out- 
siders, “Keep your hands off my district.” 
Let the people decide who they want for 
their Congressman. Do not tread on 
me. Give me an opportunity to do as 
well as I can to be reelected. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Just simply to get 
to the key of the situation, and not to 
inject myself into this, according to the 
Binghamton Press under the date of 
April 22, an item which appears on page 
4709 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
May 1, the gentleman from New York is 
reported to have said or asked whether 
atomic secrets are leaking—the word 
“leaking” was quoted—from the Joint 
Senate and House Committee on Atomic 
Energy. Did the gentleman say that— 
intimate that secrets were leaking from 
the Joint Senate and House Committee? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
Binghamton Press says that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iam just asking. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I 
asked the question of the audience, and 
I was attempting to answer, because 
they had asked me previously to the 
time I made the speech, but I in no 
way inferred that any Member of the 
House was leaking atomic secrets, be- 
cause that certainly would not be in line 
with patriotism on the part of Members 
of this body. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iam simply try- 
ing to assist the House in asking these 
questions. The gentleman is also re- 
ported to have said: 

Well, it will probably be another elbow- 
tipping party. That’s what a lot of these 
congressional junkets are. It’s time the 
people of this district stopped them and it’s 
time they got a look at their candidate. 


Did the gentleman refer to elbow- 
tipping parties? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I deny 
that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And continuing: 

A lot of atomic secrets are leaking out. 
Where are they leaking from? Are they 
leaking from the parties these high-hat Con- 
gressman on the Atomic Energy Committee 
attend? 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I deny 
that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Continuing: 

Are there stooges of the Communists pres- 
ent at these parties and when they get these 
Congressmen a little tipsy, are they spilling 
out secrets that are going into Russian 
hands? 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I 
asked the question, sir, as a result of 
some of the questions that had been 
asked me. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
did not make that statement? 

8 EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I did 
not. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As an expression 
of his own opinion? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, That is 
right, sir. I assure you I have made no 
statement which would in any way re- 
fiect on the over-all membership of this 
House. But I would also say this: that 
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I expect to make future campaign 
speeches in my district, and I am not 
going to be gagged in any way, either 
by my opponent, in making these cam- 
paign speeches, or by anybody else. I 
have the right to make campaign 
speeches in my district and I expect to 
make a lot of them between now and 
primary day. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. BARDEN. The gentleman re- 
ferred to certain discussions and state- 
ments made on the floor of the House 
recently, and in the statement of his 
own in the CONGRESSIONAL Rxconp under 
May 1, I notice it began by saying: 

Mr. Speaker, upon my arrival in Wash- 
ington late today I learned that I had been 
submitted to one of the most cowardly at- 
tacks on the floor in history. 


Then you go along and discuss other 
items, and here you make this state- 
ment: 

Perhaps the question I raised hit some 
guilty consciences and they yelled to high 
heaven. 


Now, what are the questions raised 
that you think hit the consciences that 
caused them to yell to high heaven? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I can- 
not answer the gentleman that, because 
I do not know. 

Mr. BARDEN. That is in the gen- 
tleman’s own statement. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Well, 
listen, I cannot yield any longer. I am 
just going to try to develop this thought 
if I can. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. The population de- 
crease in New York brought about a re- 
duction of two Members in congressional 
representation. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. That is 
right. 

Mr. MASON. In view of that fact 
the Legislature of New York had to make 
provision to reduce the representation 
of the congressional group from New 
York by two, did it not? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. That 
is right. 

Mr. MASON. Then in making this 
adjustment some districts had to be put 
together, did they not? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. That is 
right. 

Mr. MASON. In the judgment of the 
Legislature of New York, they put a part 
of your district with a part of another 
district, and that meant you would have 
to run against a sitting Congressman in 
that district. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Yes, 
sir; and I want to run against just that 
one Congressman. I do not want to run 
against the whole House of Representa- 
tives, because I could not win if I were 
compelled to do so. 

Mr. MASON. The point I am trying 
to arrive at is this: If you have any com- 
plaint to make as a result of the Reap- 
portionment Act of the State of New 
York, then your complaint should be 
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registered with the Legislature of New 
York and not with this Congress that 
had gies to do with that reapportion- 
men 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Thatis 
all right, Mr. Mason, but there has been 
a great deal of talk and interest to the 
point that there has already developed 
right in this House as I have mentioned 
before an attempt to mention and crip- 
ple me, deliberate attempts on the part 
of individual Members of this House, to 
come into the congressional district and 
attempt to defeat me; and I think that 
such a thing is unfair, and I know that 
you will agree with me that you would 
resent it strongly in your congressional 
districts. I resent it strongly in my par- 
ticular situation. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I am 
trying to be fair to the gentleman and E 
am trying to catch up with the denials 
and counter denials that have been 
made. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
read to you a certain statement that ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
quoting an article which appeared in the 
Binghamton Press. You denied having 
made the statement. 

I have here another article written by 
Robert McManus, Binghamton Press 
staff writer, referring to you. It says: 

The Binghamton Republican who returned 
to his office yesterday after Wednesday 
night’s speech before a Townsend Club at 
21 Main Street was questioned by telephone 
by a reporter. 

He did not retreat from the remarks he 
made in the presence of the Binghamton 
newspapermen Wednesday night and in an- 
other speech here on April 21. 


Now, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL] denied to the 
gentieman from Massachusetts that he 
made the statement 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I did 
not retreat in any of the remarks I made 
about my opponent in that particular 
speech I made, and I am not retreating 
now. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Then 
we would like to know the difference be- 
tween “retreat” and “denial.” 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. There 
is no retreat; I will tell you that, because 
between now and August 19 there is just 
one motto that I have and that is “Go 
ahead.” 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Quot- 
ing from the same newspaper article: 

Asked if he denied saying that he resented 
Members of Congress who got publicly plas- 
tered at cocktail parties. HarL said: “I do 
not deny that, but I did not single anyone 
out.” 


The gentleman made that statement, 
did he? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Would 
you resent anybody who got publicly 
plastered at cocktail parties? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I am 
not resenting; I am asking the gentle- 
man about this statement. 
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Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Sure 
the gentleman would resent anybody 
who got publicly plastered at cocktail 
parties, especially when he came over to 
you and made himself obnoxious; cer- 
tainly he would resent it. I think it is 
about time they got rid of some of these 
cocktail parties here in Washington; I 
think it is about time that we had a 
moratorium on them. Of course I do 
not get invited to them—very many of 
them. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Of 
course the gentleman would decline. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. But I 
will tell you right now that if you con- 
done attending these cocktail parties you 
are crazy; and I am not picking out any 
one single individual. The people back 
home think of sobriety, and they think 
sobermindedness is absolutely necessary 
to make sure of our country. If we are 
going to resist the powers behind the 
iron curtain there is no other way we 
can do it, and I say that in resisting 
them we are fighting with our backs to 
the wall. The Russians have their rep- 
resentatives at these cocktail parties. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. POULSON. Is it not true that you 
are going to frank this speech out to all 
of the voters in your district? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. None 
whatsoever. I have franked out thus 
far in the campaign just about one-half 
what some other people have that are 
accusing me and introducing bills abol- 
ishing the franking privilege. I will go 
along with them if they want to abolish 
the franking privilege entirely; but the 
gentleman should not pick me out and 
accuse me of abusing the franking priv- 
ilege when they are franking thousands 
of letters into my Congressional district 
building up the other fellow and running 
me down. 

Mr. POULSON. Would the gentle- 
man be willing to report to the House 
the amount of mail which you have 
franked out in comparison to anyone 
else? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. How 
do I know how much anybody else has 
franked out? i 

Mr. POULSON. If you put the in- 
formation in you could ask them to do 
likewise. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I will 
tell you; I have franked about 50,000 to 
90,000 pieces of mail since the first of 
January, but others opposing me have 
franked out more than double that 
amount. So if you want to get into the 
franking privilege question I assure you 
that I am not hypocritical about using 
it, and I will use it just as long as I can 
and just as long as it is legal. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. .Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. On April 
30 at 6:30 p. m. over a program broad- 
cast from Station WENE, did you make 
this statement?— 

“He— 


Meaning Representative Core— 
was also promised the support of several of 
his buddies on the Atomic Energy Committee 
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him. 


“If you will get into the act up home and 
help me get elected,” Congressman Core said 
to them, “I will see you get a few political 
plums and a big advancement when I get to 
be chairman of that committee. But you've 
got to help me beat HarL first.” 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. That is 
a campaign speech. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Did the 
gentleman make that speech? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. That is 
a campaign speech. I made it over 
WENE. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Did you 
mean to charge your opponent had 
promised members on the Atomic Energy 
Commission that if they would go up 
there and help him they would secure 
some sort of a job from him? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Does 
the gentleman want proof of what has 
already there? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I asked 
you whether you made that statement. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. At 
least two members of the Atomic Energy 
Committee have come into my district 
by pipeline through the Gannett News 
Service and have made speeches against 
me. They got a Fair Deal Senator to 
also smear me in the pages of the Bing- 
hamton Press. The gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Durmam] has at- 
tacked me right in my own papers and I 
will tell him face to face that I resent it 
strongly. : 

Mr. DURHAM. I would like the gen- 
tleman to quote that and to show it. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I will 
show him the article in the Endicott Bul- 
letin. He made a strong statement 
against me, and injected himself into 
my congressional district. 

Mr. DURHAM. Where at? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. By 
pipeline, by long distance he made å& 
statement against me. 

Mr. DURHAM. I would like the gen- 
tleman to show that. I think he is all 
wrong. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I will 
show you it in the Endicott Bulletin. 

Mr. DURHAM. I would like to see it. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I will 
say it is one of the most questionable 
tricks that was ever pulled to come in 
and take sides against a colleague. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand that the words be taken down. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I will 
be glad to show it to you, Mr. DURHAM, if 
he will come over there. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand that the gentleman’s words be 
taken down. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. May I 
withdraw those? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I want 
to withdraw the statement. 

Mr. McCORMACK. You withdraw 
the word “smear” too? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I will 
withdraw it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York, when he is complaining about 
others reflecting on him, should not re- 
fiect on others. 
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Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Les, 
Sir. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman must 
proceed in order if he proceeds at all. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman has 
no doubt read the article from the Bing- 
hamton Press of April 22 which quotes 
him as asking certain questions with 
reference to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. Did the gentleman ask 
questions purporting to be the same 
things that are carried in this paper? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. What 
does the gentleman mean by that? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I mean exactly whatI 
say. The gentleman understands per- 
fectly well what was carried in the Bing- 
hamton Press as of April 22, in which he 
asked a number of questions, or is pur- 
ported to have asked a number of ques- 
tions. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Ido not 
know what the gentleman is driving at. 
Mr. HINSHAW. Let me read them. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I will 
try to answer you. I want to say that if 
this is designed in any way, this ques- 
tioning on the part of my good friends 
is designed in any way, to put the damp- 
er on my right to free speech in my dis- 
trict, it has absolutely failed, because I 
am going to continue to make campaign 
speeches, I have a lot lined up and I 
am not going to cancel any of them. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Similar to this? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I am 
not going to attack anybody in this 
House unless I am brought to it and 
forced into it. I have never attacked a 
man yet, I never attacked a man yet until 
he attacked me. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. This quotes the gen- 
tleman as asking the question: 

A lot of atomic secrets are leaking out. 
Where are they leaking from? Are they leak- 
ing from the parties these high-hat Con- 
3 on the Atomic Energy Committee 
atten 


Did the gentleman ask a question pur- 
porting that same sort of thing? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Let me 
say this, that you know as well as I do 
that atomic secrets are leaking out. You 
know that as well as I do. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Did the gentleman 
ask that question? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I asked 
a lot of questions, and I assume you have. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I asked the gentle- 
man if he asked them? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I know 
that I have never asked any question 
which threw any reflection on any Mem- 
ber of this House. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Did the gentleman 
ask that question? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, I asked 
a lot of questions. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Well, did the gentle- 
man ask that question? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. If the 
newspaper quoted it, I suppose I asked 
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it in a speech. But I can tell you this, 
that having the utmost respect for every 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
I would be the last in the world to 
impugn the motives or cast any reflec- 
tion upon any Member of this House, be- 
cause I think it is one of the finest groups 
of men that I know of; there is no more 
distinguished group in the entire coun- 
try, but I am going to say this to them, 
do not tread on me; keep out of my dis- 
trict; let me fight this battle with my 
opponent and let him fight me. Just 
stay away from my district and do not 
get into my district, because I am not 
going to tolerate it if I can possibly help 
it. Keep the Fair Deal Senators out of 
my district, too, and keep the franking 
privileges out of my district. Let my op- 
ponent use the franking privileges as 
much as he wants to. He has to account 
for them as much as I do, and he has to 
admit he is using them. I have no ob- 
jection to his use of the frank. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman is 
quoted in this paper as saying, “Are 
there stooges of the Communists present 
at these parties, and when they get these 
Congressmen a little tipsy are they,” 
meaning the Congressmen, “spilling out 
secrets that are going into Russian 


hands?” Did the gentleman ask that 
question? 
Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I 


have asked a lot of questions. I have 
asked a lot of questions, because the 
people of my district expect me to ask 
questions. They have asked me ques- 
tions and they have asked you questions, 
and I repeat, as far as impugning the 
motives and casting any reproach or 
smear on any Member of Congress, I 
have never done it and never expect to 
doit. And,Ican tell you this, thatI am 
going to have at least in my district a 
real campaign, and I do not want to 
have to fight every Member of the House 
of Representatives, because all together 
they can lick me. They are much 
stronger than I am. 

Mr. SHAFER. We are getting in 
awfully deep, and when I say we are, 
I say you are. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. No; I 
am not. 

Mr. SHAFER. Now wait, please. I 
just merely have a suggestion. The gen- 
tleman has asked certain questions and 
he made certain denials and the House 
bears with him. If the gentleman has 
made statements in the heat of the 
campaign, why not admit it and say, I 
am sorry for it?” 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. No, no. 
You will hear a lot more speeches, Mr. 
SHAFER, before I get through up there, 
because I have the right to make them 
as a free American citizen. 

Mr. SHAFER. Certainly you have. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I have 
a right to make them as a free American 
citizen and as a Member of this House. 
Ihave a right to make campaign speeches 
without somebody coming into my dis- 
trict and attempting to malign me or 
to attempt to make trouble for me. 

Mr. SHAFER. Iam sorry; I just tried 
to be helpful. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I just 
want you to know that I reserve the right 
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to make campaign speeches in my 
district. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
desire any more time to answer the 
charges made against him? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I ap- 
preciate this opportunity to come before 
the House and point out the situation, 
Mr. Speaker, and I deeply appreciate 
the attentive listening of the House. I 
thank you. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose 
does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I rise 
to a question of privilege of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his grounds. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to a question of the 
privilege of the House, under rule IX. 
which in part reads: 

Questions of privilege shall be, first, those 
affecting the rights of the House collectively, 


its safety, dignity, and the integrity of its 
proceedings. 


I send to the Clerk’s desk a resolution. 

That resolution recites certain state- 
ments alleged to have been made by a 
Member of the House in public speeches, 
some of them over the radio, and to have 
been later published in the Press. 

Those statements, if made, affect the 
safety, the dignity and the integrity of 
individual Members of the House, of the 
membership of the House as a whole, of a 
joint committee of the House and the 
Senate, and of the House. 

The Member of the House who is al- 
leged to have made those statements 
has, according to the press, requested 
that he be given opportunity to comment 
on at least some of the statements which 
he is alleged to have made. 

The resolution on the Clerk’s desk 
recites some of the statements which it 
is alleged were made. I ask that the 
resolution be read and that, upon the 
conclusion of the reading, I be given time 
under the rule to discuss it. 

Precedents justifying the resolution 
date from April 26, 1876, to March 10, 
1948.* 


1 No attempt has been made to cite all of 
the precedents. 

Hind's Precedents of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, volume 3: 

“2628. A newspaper charge that an officer 
of the House had conspired to influence leg- 
islation was considered as a question of priv- 
ilege. On April 26, 1876, Mr. John D. White, 
of Kentucky, submitted as a question of 
privilege a preamble and resolution reciting 
an allegation from a newspaper charging 
that the Clerk of the House and some of his 
subordinates had conspired to prevent re- 
trenchment of expenditures, and directing 
the Committee on Rules to investigate the 
charges and make report thereon. 

“Mr. William M. Springer, of Illinois, made 
the point of order that the resolution did not 
involve a question of privilege. 

“The Speaker overruled the point of order 
on the ground that the resolution, though 
going to the verge to which any matter of 
privilege of a Member of the House should 
go, involved enough of substance in its con- 
nection with the House and legislation to 
bring it within the rule and definition of a 
question of privilege. 

“2641. The publication by the Public 
Printer of an article alleged to be for the 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman must 
submit a resolution on that matter. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I sent it 
to the Speaker's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution (H. Res, 
631), as follows: 


(1) Whereas the Washington Times- 
Herald of May 1, 1952, published in Wash- 


purpose of exciting unlawful violence pe emg 
Members has been considered a matter of 
privilege. 

“The Speaker may pass on a question pre- 
sented as of privilege instead of submitting 
it directly to the House. 

“On June 8, 1854, Mr. Joshua R. Giddings, 
of Ohio, submitted, as a question of privi- 
lege, the following preamble and resolution: 

“Whereas A. O. P. Nicholson, Esq., printer 
to this body, editor, and proprietor of the 
Washington Union, in his paper of this 
morning has published an article most evi- 
dently designed *o excite unlawful violence 
upon Members of this body: Therefore, 

„Resolved, That said A. O. P. Nicholson, 
and all other persons connected with the 
Washington Union, be expelled from this 
House.“ 

“Upon the presentation of these resolu- 
tions a suggestion was at first made that 
questions of privilege had heretofore been 
referred to the judgment of the House. 

“The Speaker at first acquiesced in this 
view, but afterwards determined that there 
was involved in the resolution a question of 
privilege, and that the gentleman from Ohio, 
Mr. Giddings, had a right to move to expel 
from the Hall any officer of the House, 
** The editor or editors of the Union 
had the privilege of the Hall, but they had 
not the privilege of the floor. That paper 
had a number of reporters here, and thi 
were here by law of the House and under 
direction of the Speaker. The gentleman 
proposed to expel them all, editors and re- 
porters. The Chair was of the opinion that 
the question was a privileged one, and so 
decided. * * Mr. A. O. P. Nicholson 
was entitled, under an express law of the 
House, to the privilege of the Hall as an ex- 
Senator of the United States. He was named 
in the resolution. 

“The resolution proposed by Mr. Giddings 
was not agreed to by the House. 

“Sec. 2652. A charge that a Member had 
been holding intercourse with the foes of 
the Government was investigated as a ques- 
tion of privilege. On July 15, 1861, Mr. 
John F. Potter, of Wisconsin, offered the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the 
Judiciary be directed to inquire whether the 
Honorable Henry May, a Representative in 
Congress from the Fourth District of the 
State of Maryland, has not been found hold- 
ing criminal intercourse and correspondence 
with persons in armed rebellion against the 
Government of the United States, and to 
make report to the House as to what actién 
should be taken in the premises, and that 
said committee have power to send for per- 
sons and papers and to examine witnesses on 
oath or affirmation, and that said Hon. Henry 
May be notified of the passage of this resolu- 
tion (if practicable) before action thereon by 
said committee.“ 

“Mr. Henry C. Burnett, of Kentucky, made 
the point of order that the resolution was 
not in order as a question of privilege. 

“The Speaker submitted the question to 
the House, and the House decided that the 
resolution was in order as involving a ques- 
tion of privilege. 

“By a vote of 56 yeas to 82 nays the House 
refused to lay the resolution on the table. 
It was then to. 

“Sec. 2653. A resolution directing an in- 
quiry into alleged treasonable conduct on 
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ington, D. C., carried the statement, that, at 
Binghamton, N. T., EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, a 
Member of Congress, declared that he resents 
“Congressmen who get genuinely soused at 
cocktail parties”; and 

(2) Whereas the said Congressman is al- 
leged to have said “I feel a Congressman has 
better things to do than to go around and get 
publicly intoxicated”; and 

(3) Whereas said statements referred to 
in the foregoing paragraphs nunrbered 1 and 
2, if made, are a charge, not that one or a 


the part of a Member was admitted as a 
question of privilege. On December 19, 1865, 
Mr. John F. Farnsworth, of Illinois, as a 
question of privilege, submitted the follow- 
ing: 

“ ‘Whereas it is alleged that Benjamin G. 
Harris, a Representative in this House from 
the Fifth District of the State of Maryland, 
was, in the month of May last, before a very 
respectable and intelligent court martial 
tried, and by said court convicted, upon 
charge and specifications, to wit: “Violative 
of the sixth article of war,” by giving aid 
and comfort to the public enemy and incit- 
ing them to continue to make war 
the United States, declaring his sympathy 
with the enemy and his opposition to the 
Government of the United States in its ef- 
forts to suppress the rebellion; and 

“Whereas it was proved at such trial (as 
is alleged) that the said Harris expressed his 
regret that the assassination of President 
Lincoln came too late to be of any use to 
the rebels, and at the same time declared 
that Jeff. Davis was a great and good man, 
all of which acts on the part of said Harris 
are inconsistent with the oath which he has 
taken as a Member of this House; and 

“ ‘Whereas the said court martial sentenced 
the said Harris (among other things) to be 
forever disqualified to hold any office of 
honor, trust, or profit under the United 
States, which sentence was approved by the 
President: Therefore 

Resolved, That the Committee of Elec. 
tions be directed to inquire into the facts 
of the case and that they report the same 
to the House, together with such action as 
said committee shall recommend; and in 
making their investigations said committee 
to have power to send for persons and 
papers.’ 

“Mr. Charles A. Eldridge, of Wisconsin, 
raised the question of order that no ques- 
tion of privilege was involved. 

“The Speaker held that the question raised 
was a question of privilege, and of the very 
highest kind, since it involved the right of 
a Member to his seat. 

“The resolution was then agreed to—yeas 
138, nays 21. 

“2637. The publication by a Member of 
alleged false and scandalous charges against 
the House and its Members, which he also 
reiterated in debate, was held to involve a 
question of privilege. 

“The House took action as to a Member 
who reiterated on the floor certain published 
charges against the House, although other 
business had intervened. 

“Instance wherein testimony taken before 
a committee and relating to the conduct 
of a Member was not reported to the House 
at once. 

“On July 29, 1892, Mr. Charles J. Boatner, 
of Louisiana, as a matter of privilege, sub- 
mitted the following resolution, and de- 
manded immediate consideration thereof, to 
wit: 

“ "Whereas on page 216 of a book purport- 
ing to have been written by Thomas E. 
Watson, of Georgia, a Member of the House 
of Representatives, the following charge 
appears: 

“««Drunken Members have reeled about 
the aisles, a disgrace to the Republic. Drunk- 
en speakers have debated grave issues on the 
floor, and in the midst of maudlin ramblings 
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small number of Congressmen, but that a 
comparatively large number of Congressmen, 
are in the habit of drinking to excess at cock- 
tail parties, and are a reflection upon the 


have been heard to ask: ‘Mr. Speaker, where 
was I at?’” and 

“ ‘Whereas the publication of such charges, 
if untrue, is a grave wrong to this body, and 
if true the responsibility should be placed 
where it belongs; and 

“Whereas the said Watson has reiterated 
the same on the floor of the House: There- 
fore, be it 

“ ‘Resolved by the House, That a commit- 
tee of five Members be appointed by the 
Speaker to investigate and report to the 
House whether such charges are true, and, if 
untrue, whether the said Watson has violated 
the privileges of the House and their recom- 
mendations relative to the same. That 
said committee have leave to sit during the 
sessions of the House, to send for persons 
and papers, to swear witnesses, and to com- 
pel their attendance.’ 

“Mr. Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, submitted 
the question of order, whether, the House 
having failed to take action respecting the 
remarks of Mr. Watson at the time he reiter- 
ated the charges on the floor of the House, 
and having passed to other business, it was 
not now too late to hold him to account 
therefor. 

“Mr. Louis E. Atkinson, of Pennsylvania, 
made the further point of order that the 
pending business before the House was a 
conference report, which was itself a matter 
of the highest privilege. 

“The Speaker held that the resolution sub- 
mitted by Mr. Boatner presented a question 
of privilege, and that whenever the Speaker 
is of opinion that a question of privilege 
is involved in a proposition, he must enter- 
tain it in preference to any other business. 

“The Speaker also held that the pending 
business was the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill H. R. 752, and that no conference 
report was pending. Both points of order 
were therefore overruled. 

“On August 8, 1892, Mr. Boatner submitted 
the report of the select committee author- 
ized by the adoption of the resolution, and 
of which he had been made chairman. 

“This report stated that the committee 
summoned Mr. Watson and such witnesses 
as he indicated, and very soon the fact was 
developed that the charge as to drunken 
speakers referred to Mr. J. E. Cobb, of Ala- 
bama. The committee thereupon went on 
and examined testimony as to Mr. Cobb, no 
point o: order being made that the testimony 
implicating a Member should first be re- 
ported to the House. 

“The committee concluded that the charge 
was a libel upon the membership, and rec- 
ommended the adoption of the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the charges made by 
Thomas E. Watson in his book against the 
House of Representatives, viz, “that drunken 
Members have reeled about the aisles, a dis- 
grace to the Republic,” and “drunken Mem- 
bers have debated grave issues on the floor,” 
etc., are not true, and constitute an unwar- 
ranted assault upon the honor and dignity 
of the House, and that such publication has 
the unqualified disapproval of the House.’ 

“This report was made in the last hours 
of the session and does not appear to have 
been acted on. 

“SEC. 2649. A proposition to censure a 
Member presents a question of privilege. 

“Early instances wherein the Speaker 
passed on questions presented as of privilege 
instead of submitting them directly to the 
House. 

“On January 24, 1842, Mr. Thomas Gilmer, 
of Virginia, presented the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That in presenting for the 
consideration of the House a petition for the 
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legislative integrity and moral conduct, not 
only of individual Members of Congress, but 
of Congress as a whole; and 

(4) Whereas it is alleged that said Con- 
gressman, EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, further de- 
manded to know whether congressional ob- 
servers tippled at recent Nevada atomic bomb 
tests”; and 

(5) Whereas it was further charged that 
the said Congressman, Representative EDWIN 
ARTHUR Hall had “challenged the Atomic 
Energy Committee to call him to explain sim- 
ilar remarks which he made the previous 
week"; and 

(6) Whereas the Binghamton Press, under 
date of April 22, 1952, carried a news story 
stating that Congressman EDWIN ARTHUR 
Hau, addressing a Townsend Club in the city 
of Binghamton, N. T., made the statement 
that Representative W. STERLING COLE of 
Bath, N. Y., a Member of Congress and a 
member of the Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee, was planning to go to Nevada to wit- 
ness an atomic bomb experiment; and 

(7) Whereas the news story further alleges 
that the Representative from New York, Ep- 
win ARTHUR HALL, further said, referring to 
the gentleman from New York, W. STERLING 
Coxe, “I see that my opponent is going to 
Nevada, ostensibly to witness an atomic bomb 
explosion”; and 

(8) Whereas the said EDWIN ARTHUR HALL is 
further alleged to have said, “Well, it will 
probably be another elbow-tipping party. 
That's what a lot of these congressional 
junkets are. It’s time the people of this dis- 
trict stop them, and it’s time they get a look 
at their candidate”; and 

(9) Whereas the foregoing statements, set 
forth in paragraphs Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, and 
8, if made, carried by implication and directly 
a charge that, while performing their official 
duties, individual Congressmen and mem- 
bers of a congressional committee indulged 
in an excessive consumption of intoxicating 
liquor which interfered with their legislative 
duties and the legislative duty of the com- 
mittee, and are a reflection upon, not only the 
legislative integrity of the Congressmen to 
whom reference was made, but upon the leg- 
islative integrity of a congressional commit- 
tee and of the Congress as a whole, and tend 
to discredit not only Members of Congress, 
but a congressional committee and the Cong- 
Tess as a whole; and 

(10) Whereas the said EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 
is further quoted as saying at said meeting, 
“A lot of atomic secrets are leaking out. 


dissolution of the Union the Member from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Adams) has justly in- 
curred the censure of this House.’ 

“Mr. Joseph R. Underwood, of Kentucky, 
objected to the reception of the resolution 
at this time, as not within the established 
order of business, and consequently not now 
in order. 

“The Speaker said that he considered this 
a matter of privilege, and referred to a prec- 
edent that occurred in 1836, in which the 
gentleman from Massachusetts offered a peti- 
tion from certain slaves near Fredericksburg, 
Va., and on which occasion a resolution was 
offered by a gentleman from Virginia that 
the gentleman be brought to the bar and 
censured. Under this precedent the Chair 
did not feel at liberty to arrest the proceed- 
ing.” 

On March 10, 1948, Mr. RANKIN of Mis- 
sissippi (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 94, pt. 
2, p. 2476) rose to a question of the privi- 
lege of the House and offered a motion to 
strike from the Recorp remarks refiecting 
upon the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, which had been inserted in the 
Record by the gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
SapaTH]. ~ 

A quorum was counted. 
Record, p. 2476.) 

The motion was adopted—ayes 144, noes 
85. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 2479.) 
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Where are they leaking from? Are they leak- 
ing from the parties these high-hat Con- 
gressmen on the Atomic Energy Committee 
attend? 

“Are there stooges of the Communists pres- 
ent at these parties and, when they get these 
Congressmen a little tipsy, are they spilling 
our secrets that are going into Russian 
hands?”; and 

(11) Whereas the statements alleged to 
have been made, as set forth in paragraph 
No. 10, if made, carry the implication that 
individual Members of Congress and a com- 
mittee of Congress, composed of both Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate, while on their 
Official duties, consume intoxicating liquor 
to such an extent that agents of the Soviet 
Government are able to obtain secret infor- 
mation of value to a potential enemy; and 

(12) Whereas the said EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 
further is charged with saying at said meet- 
ing, We are on the outside looking in. My 
opponent supposedly is on the inside, look- 
ing out. We can hope that after next Au- 
gust 19, he will be on the outside, looking 
in”; and 

(13) Whereas the gentleman from New 
York, Epwin ARTHUR Hatt, is reliably re- 
ported to have said, over Radio Station 
WENE, Endicott, N. Y., on April 30, 1952: 
“The latest trick is to order me called be- 
fore the Atomic Energy Committee because 
I said I had seen (accused) my opponent 
of tipping the elbow. The truth is I hope 
they give me the chance to come before their 
committee. I'd like the chance to shake the 
warning finger at them all”; and 

(14) Wiereas, said statements, if made, 
not only reflect upon the gentleman from 
New York, W. STERLING Col, in his Repre- 
sentative capacity, but upon a committee 
in its official capacity and upon the House 
as a whole and upon the Members of the 
House; and 

(15) Whereas, the making of said state- 
ments, if made, as above referred to, and 
the publication thereof in the press as is 
indicated by exhibits A and B, which are 
attached hereto and made a part hereof, call 
in question the legislative integrity, in their 
representative capacity, of individual Mem- 
bers of the House and the legislative integ- 
rity of a congressional committee made up 
of members of the House and the Senate, 
and of the House itself, and tend to mini- 
mize and destroy the confidence of the peo- 
ple in their elected Representatives in the 
Congress, and are a grave wrong to this body 
and to the individual Members of the Sen- 
ate who are members of the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee, and, if true, the respon- 
sibility therefor should be placed where it 
belongs: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the gentleman from New 
York, EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, be given an op- 
portunity to and be directed by the Speaker 
of the House to appear at the bar of the 
House, at a time to be fixed by the Speaker 
but not more than 1 week from this date, 
and there to make to the House a statement 
as to whether he made the utterances, or 
any of the utterances, attributed to him, 
and, if he insists that said statements were 
made, that he be called upon by the Speaker 
to forthwith submit evidence, if such exists, 
of the accuracy of such statements; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That, if, upon said hearing, it 
appears that said statements were made and 
are untrue, that the Speaker then proceed 
in accordance with the rules and estab- 
lished procedure of the House. 

Or, in the alternative, that a committee 
of five Members of the House be appointed 
by the Speaker to, within 10 days, inves- 
tigate and report to the House whether the 
gentleman from New York, EDWIN ARTHUR 
HALL, made the statements, or any of the 
statements, attributed to him, or similar 
statements of like intent, and, if said state- 
ments were made, whether they were true; 
and, if untrue, whether the said EDWIN 
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ARTHUR HALL has violated the privileges of 
the House. That the committee make such 
recommendations as to them may seem ap- 
propriate; be it further 

Resolved, That said committee have leave 
to sit during the sessions of the House, have 
power and authority to send for persons and 
papers, to swear witnesses, to compel their 
attendance and that, upon the conclusion 
of such hearings, if held, the Speaker take 
such action as shall under the circumstances 
appear to him to be appropriate and in ac- 
cord with the rules and procedure of the 
House. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I will try to be brief, taking no 
more than 20 minutes of the time of the 
House, although under the rule, I as- 
sume, the time allowed would be 1 hour. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, first permit a preliminary 
statement as to the manner in which 
this issue first came before the House. 

As you all recall, we lost a very dear 
friend and colleague, Reid Murray, of 
Wisconsin, It was my purpose to make 
some remarks on the bill which was then 
pending before the House. 

Several of our colleagues desired to at- 
tend the funeral of our former colleague. 

It was suggested by the minority mem- 
ber in charge of the debate, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDER- 
SEN], that inasmuch as I intended to talk 
generally on the bill, I make my remarks 
at the time that other Members of the 
House would be away attending Mr. 
Murray’s funeral rather than when an 
amendment in which absent Members 
were interested was pending. It oc- 
curred to me at that time that if we 
were to pass upon a bill making appro- 
priations calling for millions of dollars, 
and my attention having been called to 
statements which it was said had been 
made by our colleague the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR 
Hatt], which, it was said, charged, 
among other things, that Congressmen 
get genuinely soused at cocktail parties 
and that Congressmen had something 
better to do than to go around and get 
publicly intoxicated, it would be appro- 
priate at that time to call the attention 
of the House to those charges, because 
certainly, if those charges were true, that 
is if a substantial number of the Mem- 
bers of the House were in the habit of 
becoming intoxicated while attempting 
to perform their official duties, we should 
not vote for the expenditure of millions 
of dollars unless we knew just what we 
were doing. That is how the whole mat- 
ter came up, and somewhat to my sur- 
prise, Members from New York and oth- 
er Members of the House took occasion 
to use that opportunity under the rules 
to make some remarks with reference to 
the press stories. As I recall, none of the 
remarks, except perhaps those made by 
two Members of the majority, reflected 
in any way upon the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL]. 
They were made in praise of their col- 
league the gentleman from New York 
IMr. Coie], who, they apparently 


thought, had been unjustly assailed. 
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Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, before the 
gentleman commences the main body of 
his statement, I wonder if he would 
yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Very 
briefly, because I assured the Speaker I 
would not use any more time than was 
necessary. 

Mr. COX. Such a demonstration of 
active ignorance that we have witnessed 
this morning might make one wonder if 
the services of a physician are not nec- 
essary; and remembering that, the gen- 
tleman might remember it in measuring 
the severity of his denunciation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It is not 
my purpose to denounce anyone. My 
sole purpose is to afford an opportunity 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
EDWIN ARTHUR HALL] an opportunity to 
tell the House just what statements at- 
tributed to him, if any he made, he did 
make, and what inferences he intend- 
ed to convey by what he said, if he said 
anything. 

This resolution is here because in the 
past a certain section of the press has 
used the opportunity time and time again 
to question not only the loyalty but 
sometimes the intelligence of the Con- 
gress as a whole. In years gone by per- 
haps no man in the House has taken 
more vilification, more abuse, with the 
exception of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN] and the former 
Member, Mr. Dies, than have I from left- 
wing commentators and columnists. 

So, naturally, these statements in the 
press were called to my attention, I be- 
came a little resentful, because if there 
is anything in which the people must 
have confidence it is in the Congress of 
the United States of America. If we as 
a group without question permit the 
House to be assailed by Members of the 
House, then certainly we will lose the 
confidence of the people. 

Memory carries me back to July 12, 
1942, when Walter Winchell, while an 
officer of the United States Navy, asked 
a radio audience, “How about the voters 
going after those other saboteurs who 
landed in Congress?” 

Again, a few days later, referring to 
the eight German saboteurs, all but 
one of whom were hung, Mr. Winchell 
inserted in his column published in the 
press the following statement: 

Another reason some Congressmen are 
demanding the eight saboteurs be shot is 
that they might talk too much. 


Again, on July 26, 1942, the same gen- 
tleman over the radio made the state- 
ment that— 


Nearly everyone who printed seditious ar- 
ticles has been indicted except those who put 
the same things in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp * * But “honeychile’—all of 
them will be confronted by the same charges 
after November 5. (For quotations given, 
see the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 89, pt. 1, 
p. 532.) 


Then, on Sunday, January 31, 1943, 
after many who had incurred Walter's 
displeasure had been elected by substan- 
tial majorities, over the radio, Winchell 
anounced that there were some 14,000,- 
000 “damned fools” in America who voted 
for Members of Congress. 


What was my personal reaction? At 
that time I tried to induce the House to 
call Mr. Winchell before the House and 
put him under oath to give us evidence 
which would indicate that there was 
even one saboteur in Congress. I was as 
sure as man could be that there was no 
truth whatsoever in his statement. He 
should have been made to publicly admit 
his malice, his untruthfulness. 

Mr. Speaker, the House took that vile 
charge lying down. Is it any wonder 
that lesser commentators, editors, and 
radio announcers, feel free to vilify 
Members of Congress, congressional 
committees, and the Congress itself. 

If the charges set forth in the resolu- 
tion which has been introduced were 
made and if they are untrue and if the 
House fails to take action, will not our 
inaction be interpreted as a license to 
make false charges against congressional 
committees, against the Congress, which 
impair—yes, may well destroy—its use- 
fulness, its authority? 

On one occasion, one of the local pa- 
pers carried an editorial, the caption 
and the first paragraph reading as fol- 
lows: 

DISLOYAL CONGRESSMEN 

Very few people will share the reported 
indignation of certain Members of the House 
at the discovery that the names of disloyal 
Congressmen may have been filed away by 
the Civil Service Commission. 


Appearing before a committee of the 
House, the writer of the editorial was 
questioned and answered as follows: 

The CHARMAN. Now, the caption, in the 
opinion of some, leads to the conclusion 
that there are in Congress disloyal Con- 
gresssmen. Was that your intention, to say 
that there are Members of Congress who 
are disloyal? 

Mr. No, sir. I think that the text 
of the editorial makes is very clear that I 
did not intend to say that and in fact it 
does not say it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the editorial con- 
tinues: 

“Very few people share the reported in- 
dignation of certain Members of the House 
at the discovery that the names f disloyal 
Congressmen may have been filed away by 
the Civil Service Commission.” 

What do you mean by the expression, dis- 
loyal Congressman”? Identify them, if you 
will. 

Mr. . As I said, I do not know of any 
disloyal Congressmen. 


The inference left by that editorial 
might well have been that Congressmen 
disloyal to their country were sitting in 
the Congress, voting and acting as the 
people’s representatives. 

By the failure of the House in the past 
to act when Members of Congress, con- 
gressional committees, or the House itself 
have been accused of disloyalty, we en- 
courage the efforts of those who would 
destroy the confidence of the people not 
only in their representatives—in the 
Congress—but in the Government itself. 

I do not mean that a free press or free 
speech should in any way be limited. 
What I propose is that, when charges 
which reflect upon the official integrity 
of congressional committees or upon the 
integrity and loyalty of the Congress as 
a body are publicly made, then those 
who assert those charges to be true 
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should be given an opportunity to offer 
proof. 

If the charges are true, then the Con- 
gress forthwith should purge those who 
are disloyal. If the charges are untrue, 
then that fact should be made public, and 
that by the admission of those who made 
them, testifying under oath. 

I cannot go along with any policy 
which permits Members of the House to 
make false statements, questioning the 
loyalty or integrity of the House or its 
committees. 

Now, what were the statements that 
are alleged to have been made by our 
colleague from New York [Mr. EDWIN 
ARTHUR HALL]? 

Before I go into that, just one refer- 
ence to what was said earlier in the day: 
I asked the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL] a question. 
It was whether or not I had not said 
many complimentary things about him 
on the floor. He knows and the Mem- 
bers of the House know that I have. I 
am sure that he has used some of those 
statements in his district. That is all 
right with me. I expected he would. 

But he came back and he said some- 
thing about my making reference to a 
crazy bill he introduced. I do not know 
whether I referred to it as crazy. If I 


did so, it was accurate to a certain ex- 


tent. What was the proposed legisla- 
tion? Much as we all want the men in 
the service to have every opportunity to 
get home and visit their parents, there 
is little that we can do as long as we are 
at war. 

Maybe again I was a little resentful 
because the gentleman by the proposed 
legislation which he offered had made 
our office force a great deal of unneces- 
sary work. The proposal which he made 
was that the men be granted at Christ- 
mas time a 30-day furlough, or that they 
be given railroad or other transportation 
so that they could go home over the holi- 
days. How in the world can you fight 
and carry on a war and give the men 30 
days to go home to visit their parents? 

When I wrote to my constituents who 
wanted me to support the Hall bill and 
I said, “It is impossible, it cannot be 
done,” back came the answer, “Congre:s- 
man Hart says it can be.” Naturally, 
they wanted the boys home and they 
agreed with Congressman HALL instead 
of their own Representative because he 
advocated something they desired. 

That is the only thing I have been a 
little resentful of, because it was so ab- 
surd that I thought I should say some- 
thing about it, and I hope the gentleman 
if he feels grieved will forgive me for that 
criticism. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield, 

Mr. HINSHAW. Speaking to the gen- 
tleman’s resolution, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL), 
who had the floor a few moments ago, 
said that he had the right to ask ques- 
tions of his opponent or anyone else. I 
believe those are close to the words, at 
least, that he used. No one will deny 
any Member of the Congress the right 
to ask a question of his opponent in an 
election, 
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The gentleman’s resolution calls upon 
the gentleman from New York, if the 
resolution is approved, to make answer 
as to whether or not he made these wider 
references not only to his opponent but 
to all of the members of the Committee 
on Atomic Energy, and perhaps by other 
language to all of the other Members of 
the House of Representatives. 

He also, as I understood him, made 
reference to the fact that he and he alone 
was fighting another man and another 
man alone. But he draws into his pic- 
ture all of the other Members of the 
House when he makes general reference 
to the rest of the House or to a commit- 
tee of the House. 

I hope that the gentleman's resolution 
will be agreed to so that the gentleman 
from New York may have an opportunity 
to explain just what he had in his mind. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Of 
course, I assume that this being a cam- 
paign year, and most of us having op- 
ponents in our districts we are primarily 
concerned and our business is with the 
people of our district. 

So far as I know, no man here, certain- 
ly not your humble servant, is concerned 
with the election in the district of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. EDWIN 
ARTHUR HALL]. He is capable, as he said, 
‘of fighting his own battle. I doubt very 
much whether any Member of this House 
other than his opponent has taken very 
much interest in his campaign; I know 
that I have not had any interest what- 
ever in it. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I would say that if 
the newspaper report of the questions 
asked by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL] are correct, 
that he has damaged in all probability 
every other Member of the House in his 
campaign, and certainly the members of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy; 
yet he says he wants it singled down to 
between himself and his own opponent 
and everyone else keep out of his district. 
He can keep out of mine, too. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I say 
to my colleagues of the House that I 
hold no brief for the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Cote], I repeat that lam 
not concerned in his campaign. 

As I said a moment ago, I have troubles 
of my own in my own district, but when 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
EDWIN ARTHUR HALL in the press states 
that not one or two, but apparently and 
by inference a comparatively large num- 
ber of the Members of the House are 
engaged in elbow tipping, that they are 
tipsy, that because some of them get 
tipsy—the question carried with it the 
inference that when they get tipsy, 
members of the Atomic Energy Commit- 
tee made up of Members of the other 
body and of this House, leaked secrets 
to the Communists—that I say, is going 
altogether too far. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Inever 
made any inference in any way whatso- 
ever that all the Members of the House 
were tipsy. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Not all 
of the Members of the House; no. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Or even 
asmall number. But I will tell you this 
as I mentioned here before, that the 
people back home are concerned with the 
situation here in Washington and they 
say that it calls for clear thinking. 

Mr. HOFFMAN o Michigan. Un- 
doubtedly the situation which confronts 
Congress does call for clear thinking. I 
venture this suggestion—and I have been 
here something more than 15 years— 
that there are 10 times as many Mem- 
bers of this House who do not use any 
kind of intoxicating liquor at all as there 
are who drink it to excess. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I agree 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Then 
why make the statement that tipsy Mem- 
bers of the House and members of the 
committee are going on elbow-tipping 
escapades? 

Mr. HINSHAW. And leaking secrets 
to the Communists. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And 
leaking secrets to the Communists. Why 
ask the question? You know the old 
catch question: “Have you quit beating 
your wife?” carrying with it the infer- 
ence that you have been doing it. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. POULSON. When a Member of 
Congress asks his audience even the 
query as to whether or not secrets are 
leaking, is not that an implication that 
they are? And the fact that he has 
pointed his finger to that particular 
group, the Atomic Energy Committee, 
is not that innuendo enough? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I will 
say to.the gentleman a thing that we 
all know. We can ask a question that 
is just as damning, more so sometimes, 
than a bald assertion, whether a state- 
ment is not true. 

We all know how that is, a proper 
shading of the tone, the manner in 
which the question is asked. The ques- 
tion: Oh, did you not? With the proper 
inflection the answer is suggested—and 
the answer is: “Yes.” 

Here is the point of the whole thing. 
The gentleman from New York IMr. 
EDWIN ARTHUR HaLtt]—and I bear him no 
ill will, I have never had an unkindly 
thought toward him except when he 
made extra unnecessary work for my 
office force hy a silly because impossible 
proposal—by the questions which he was 
reported to have asked, by the statements 
which he is alleged to have made, has 
questioned the integrity in his official 
capacity—and if the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Cor] does not want to 
raise a question of personal privilege that 
is his right—I repeat, the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR 
HarL] has questioned the integrity of a 
group of Members of the House, of a com- 
mittee of the House, of the House itself. 

He has in addition demanded, if he 
be quoted correctly, that he be called 
before the Atomic Kaergy Committee 
where he intimates he will prove his 
charges about that committee. 

The resolution which I have offered, 
and which in my judgment, if the House 
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is to protect itself from attacks of this 
kind, from alleged statements at least, 
which question its integrity and intelli- 
gence, should be adopted. 

The resolution merely complies with 
his request with this exception: That 
he be called before the bar of the House 
and then asked and required to answer 
whether or not he made those state- 
ments, that if he denies they were made 
that evidence be taken, if evidence there 
be to the contrary, that it be determined 
whether he made those statements. If 
he made them, whether they are true, 
and if they are not true then, Mr. 
Speaker, the matter should proceed in 
accordance with the rules and proce- 
dure of the House, which is well estab- 
lished. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I say, 
if the gentleman’s resolution is passed, 
it is an attempt to prejudice the voters 
of my congressional district, and the 
gentleman is coming into my district 
apparently trying to defeat me for 
Congress. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I will 
reply to that by saying that I have not 
the slightest concern with what hap- 
pens in your district, but when you 
charge, as you do charge by implication, 
if not directly, if you made those state- 
ments, and you did not today here on 
the floor of the House answer frankly 
as to whether you did or did not make 
them, you evaded answering. I say, if 
the gentleman made the statements, he 
is attacking me in my representative 
capacity. I have an interest in the con- 
duct of Congress. He is attacking the 
Congress and the Congress has an inter- 
est in what he says and does. 

He charges the Congress with being a 
group of tipsy—whatever you want to 
call them, he charges a committee of the 
Congress with leaking secrets to the 
enemy; he charges the Congress as a 
whole with not attending to business, 
with drinking too much liquor, not being 
sober when it is transacting business. 

I say he should have the opportunity, 
he should welcome the opportunity, to 
meet every witness face to face, either 
here at the Þar of the House or before 
a committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask for adoption of the 
resolution. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I feel im- 
pelled, first of all, to express my very 
deep appreciation for the very generous 
remarks that were voluntarily made by 
my colleagues with reference to me on 
last Thursday. I also want to apologize 
to the House for my small part in the 
incident which resulted in having inter- 
rupted the public business on last Thurs- 
day and again today to discuss this ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Just a 
moment, before I yield further. I did 


not realize you interrupted. When did 
you interrupt? 
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Mr. COLE of New York. Of course, 
I had nothing to do with it except have 
my name and reputation implicated in 
the discussions which took place. I rec- 
ognize that statements are made occa- 
sionally in the heat of debate by candi- 
dates for public office, inferences, and 
innuendoes are created which upon fur- 
ther reflection are admitted to be ex- 
travagant and unjustified even to the 
point of being regretted by the person 
uttering them. I am ready to treat this 
incident as one in that category. What 
I wanted the gentleman to do was to 
verify the fact that I had urged him not 
to press this resolution that he has pre- 
sented. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Let me 
answer that right now. The gentleman 
did ask me not to press the resolution. 
But let me say to the Members of the 
House that this resolution and what be- 
comes of it is not exclusively the concern 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 


Cote] nor the concern of the gentle- ' 


man from New York [Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR 
Hatt]. This is a question as Thomas 
Reed said so long, long ago for the House. 

Here is what Mr. Speaker Reed said 
on August 9, 1890: 

The rights and privileges of the Mem- 
bers of the House in the discharge of their 
functions are sacred and the House can 
undertake no higher duty than the con- 
servation of those rights and privileges in- 
tact. Even if the case arises under dubious 
circumstances, it is proper for the House 
to pause and give suitable heed to any 
question which any Member raises with re- 
gard to his rights and privileges as a Mem- 
ber. It is for the House alone to determine 
what they are. 


I say this question transcends the per- 
sonal interest of these two gentlemen. 
These charges, if they were made, are a 
reflection, I repeat again, upon the Mem- 
bership of the House, upon a joint com- 
mittee of the House and Senate, and 
upon the House itself. 

Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Very 
briefly. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. In pre- 
senting this resolution to the House you 
are trying to crucify me and persecuting 
me out of Congress. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The gen- 
tleman certainly overestimates my in- 
terest in his campaign and I think the 
interest of other Members in the same 
subject. Perhaps the gentleman fired 
a shotgun blast at his primary opponent 
and blasted other colleagues, a joint 
committee, and the whole Congress, The 
truth of the matter is, and you will see it 
in subsequent speeches, in newspaper re- 
leases and radio comments made by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. EDWIN 
ARTHUR HALLJ—you will see that he will 
attempt to use and perhaps may be able 
to use what has been said here, and any 
action that may be taken, for his own 
advantage, claiming he is a martyr and 
is being persecuted by his colleagues 
when in truth and in fact all any of us 
ask is that in his campaigning he attend 
to his own business and leave us out of 
his talks and charges. 
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My colleagues know that the resolu- 
tion is not introduced because of my per- 
sonal feeling for one man 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. It is 
pure politics. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Or 
against the other. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the Speaker be authorized to 
refer the pending resolution to a com- 
mittee. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will 
be referred to the Committee on Rules. 


FLOOD DISASTER INSURANCE— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC, 
NO. 458) 


The SPEAK YR laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to 
be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States 

Last summer, following the great floods 
in Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma, I 
recommended that the Congress estab- 
lish a national system of flood disaster 
insurance. As I said then, the. lack of 
such an insurance system is a major gap 
in the means by which a man can make 
his home, his farm, or his business secure 
against financial loss. 

In order to be of help to the Congress 
in its further consideration of this mat- 
ter, I have had draft legislation prepared 
embodying the views of the executive 
agencies concerned as to the best way to 
set up a sound and workable flood insur- 
ance system. A copy of this draft legis- 
lation is attached to this message, and 
the agencies that prepared it, particu- 
larly the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, stand ready to give the Con- 
gress any further help they can. 

The reasons for enacting such legisla- 
tion are very clear. At present, insur- 
ance against flood damage is virtually 
unobtainable from private insurance 
companies, nor does it seem likely that 
the private companies, by themselves, 
will find it possible to write flood insur- 
ance at reasonable rates. The need for 
such insurance, however, is urgent. 
Home owners, farmers, and businessmen 
may have their assets and their savings 
of years wiped out in a few hours if a dis- 
astrous flood strikes their property. We 
have seen it happen year after year. 

To meet this situation, we can and 
should make available to those in poten- 
tial flood areas the opportunity to protect 
themselves against the financial losses 
which such floods bring. I am sure that 
the great majority of the people con- 
cerned want to provide in advance out of 
their own resources for protection of 
their property against floods, just as 
they do now against fire and other 
hazards. 

A Federal system of flood insurance is 
the logical answer. It would enable in- 
dividual property owners to pool their 
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risks, and to meet a large part of their 
losses out of their common funds, 
rather than foreing them to rely upon 
emergency relief, as is too often the case 
now. It would provide funds needed to 
restore property damaged in floods, with- 
out requiring people to borrow heavily 
against their future incomes. 

Insurance is especially important un- 
der present circumstances when our sys- 
tem of protection against floods is so 
incomplete. Flood insurance, however, 
has more than short-run significance. 
It is also necessary as part of our long- 
run attack on the flood problem. Deal- 
ing with floods at their source, by doing 
the necessary work on the land and in 
the stream beds to catch and hold flocd 
waters, will always be our major weapon 
for preventing flood damage. Limits 
also need to be placed on the use of the 
flood plains, through State and local 
zoning laws, wherever the cost of com- 
plete protection from floods would be 
prohibitive. But flood insurance will al- 
ways be necessary to protect people 
against the financial losses which may 
be caused by unexpected and catas- 
trophic floods which it is impossible to 
prevent. 

The attached draft legislation would 
authorize the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to provide either insurance 
or reinsurance against losses resulting 
from floods. If private insurance com- 
panies wish to do so, under this bill they 
could write insurance against floods and 
could then reinsure themselves against 
excessive loss by paying appropriate pre- 
miums to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Or, alternatively, the Cor- 
poration would be authorized to issue 
insurance policies directly. The Corpo- 
ration, of course, should not compete 
with private insurance companies. The 
draft bill woyld prohibit the issuance 
of Federal policies in cases where private 
insurance is available at reasonable rates. 
In addition, it would require the Cor- 
poration to work through private insur- 
ance companies in administering the 
program. 

This draft bill would authorize insur- 
ance to be made available for homes, for 
business and farm properties, and for 
agricultural commodities. It would also 
establish a maximum amount of insur- 
ance for any one person or business of 
$250,000. While this would not cover 
some of the large losses in a flood, it 
would take care of the homeowners, 
businessmen, and farmers who are least 
able to afford flood losses because their 
total assets are small. As experience is 
gained, it may be desirable to change 
this maximum amount. 

Furthermore, the bill would limit the 
insurance payment on any given prop- 
erty to 90 percent or less of the loss 
sustained. Such a limitation will pre- 
serve the incentive for the property own- 
er to do what he can to protect his own 
property. 

I believe that this flood-insurance pro- 
gram should be set up on a basis that 
is designed to permit the Government 
to break even. To do so, it will be neces- 
sary that rates be set high enough to 
cover all expenses, including a proper 
reserve for losses, 
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However, since there is only limited 
experience upon which to rely in deter- 
mining such rates, it will be necessary to 
start the program on an experimental 
basis, both with respect to rates and 
areas covered. Accordingly, the draft 
legislation provides for limitations on the 
total amount of insurance to be written 
in each of the first 3 years, and for a re- 
port to the Congress by the Corporation 
before the end of that period, making 
recommendations concerning the nature 
and extent of the program thereafter. 

In addition, the draft legislation au- 
thorizes Federal agencies that make or 
guarantee loans to require borrowers to 
purchase flood insurance where it is 
available. Thus the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, for example, might 
require its borrowers to carry flood insur- 
ance, where appropriate, just as it now 
requires them to carry fire insurance. 

All in all, I believe this draft legisla- 
tion represents a sound and workable ap- 
proach, and I heartily recommend it to 
the consideration of the Congress. I 
strongly believe that legislation along 
these lines is most urgently needed. 
There is no reason whatever for continu- 
ing to rely on inadequate and emergency 
relief programs to take care of the thou- 
sands of people every. year who suffer ex- 
tensive flood damage to their homes and 
farms and businesses. 

We can and we should provide a busi- 
nesslike system of insurance to finance 
the restoration of such losses. I hope 
the Congress will enact such a system 
without delay. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE House, May 5, 1952. 


A bill to provide for national flood insur- 
ance, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the National Flood Insurance Act 
of 1952. a 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this act to pro- 
mote the national welfare by alleviating the 
widespread economic distress suffered from 
time to time within the United States, its 
Territories and possessions as a result of 
floods, and the attendant impairment of the 
free flow of interstate and foreign trade and 
commerce, by providing direct governmental 
insurance against certain flood risks or by 
meking insurance against such risks avail- 
able through private insurance companies 
by means of governmental reinsurance, 

FUNCTIONS 

Sec. 3 (a). To carry out the purposes of 
this act, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration (hereinafter referred to as the Cor- 
poration) is authorized to provide either in- 
surance or reinsurance, or both insurance 
and reinsurance against loss resulting from 
damage to or loss of real or personal prop- 
erty (including agricultural commodities, 
and property owned by the State or local 
governments) due to flood as defined by the 
Corporation occurring within the limits of 
the United States, its Territories and posses- 
sions: Provided, That no insurance or rein- 
surance shall be issued for losses resulting 
from (A) any hostile or warlike action by (i) 
any government or sovereign power (de jure 
or de facto) or any authority maintaining or 
using military, naval, or air forces, or (ii) an 
agent of any such government, power, or 
forces, or (B) any action taken by any Fed- 
eral, State, or local government agency in 
hindering, combating, or defending against 
any such hostile or warlike action (whether 
actual, impending, or expected) or (C) dis- 
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order or other lawlessness accompanying the 
collapse of civil authority determined by the 
President to have resulted from any action 
referred to in clause (A) or (B) or from 
control by enemy forces. 

(2) The Corporation shall from time to 
time prescribe (1) premium rates for each 
type of insurance and/or reinsurance which 
it shall make available under authority of 
this act, and (2) the terms and conditions 
under which and the areas and subdivisions 
thereof within which each rate shall be 
applicable. All such rates shall be based 
upon consideration of the risks involved and 
shall be adequate, in the judgment of the 
Corporation, to cover all administrative and 
operating expenses arising under this act, as 
well as reserves for probable losses. The 
Corporation may receive from or exchange 
with any State or territorial insurance com- 
mission or agency or with any private cor- 
poration or association engaged in the writ- 
ing of insurance against property loss within 
the United States such loss experience in- 
formation as may be necessary for the estab- 
lishment of such premium rates. 

(c) The Corporation shall by regulation 
provide for the determination of (1) the 
types and location of property with respect 
to which insurance and/or reinsurance shall 
be granted, (2) the nature and limits of 
loss or damage in any area or subdivisions 
thereof which may be covered by such in- 
surance or reinsurance, (3) rates, terms, and 
conditions of such insurance or reinsurance, 
and (4) such other matters as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this act. 
The Corporation may decline such applica- 
tions and risks and may establish from time 
to time such regulations with respect to the 
classification, limitation, and rejection of 
risks as it shall deem advisable for the pur- 
poses of this act. 

(d) In providing insurance and for rein- 
surance, the Corporation may by contract 
arrange for the financial participation of pri- 
vate insurance companies or other insurers in 
the underwriting of risks assumed, and for 
their proportionate participation in pre- 
miums and in any profits or losses realized 
or sustained. The Corporation shall utilize 
the facilities and services of other public 
agencies, of private insurance companies, 
and of established insurance agents and 
brokers and established insurance adjust- 
ment organizations to the maximum extent 
which the Corporation shall deem practica- 
ble and consistent with minimum cost of pro- 
viding insurance protection, 

(e) The aggregate amount of insurance is- 
sued by the Corporation in favor of any per- 
son or State or local government shall not 
exceed $250,000. No claim shall be approved 
in an aggregate amount which exceeds the 
actual cash value or the cost of replacing, 
repairing, or rebuilding the damaged prop- 
erty with material of like kind and quality— 
less depreciation at the time of damage 
whichever is lower: Provided, That the ap- 
proved amount of any claim shall be reduced 
by $300 plus 10 percent of the remainder, or 
by such larger amount or percentage as may 
be prescribed by the Corporation in the in- 
surance contract. The Corporation shall 
prescribe such regulations applicable to re- 
insurance as it may deem appropriate to give 
effect to the intent of the limitations in this 
subsection. The Corporation may from time 
to time prescribe such regulations regarding 
coverage available to subsidiary and affiliated 
corporations as it shall deem appropriate to 
effectuate the purpose of this subsection. 

(f) The Corporation, on and after the first 
day of the sixth month following the enact- 
ment of this act, may provide insurance or 
reinsurance in an aggregate amount not to 
exceed $500,000,000 outstanding and in force 
at any one time, which limit may be in- 
creased, with the approval of the President, 
by further amounts of $500,000,000 each on 
July 1, 1953, and July 1, 1954. 
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COORDINATION WITH OTHER PROGRAMS 

Sec. 4. (a) In carrying out the functions 
authorized in this act, the Corporation shall 
consult with other agencies of the Federal 
Government and interstate, State, and local 
agencies having responsibilities for flood 
control and flood-damage prevention in or- 
der to assure that the insurance facilities 
offered are consistent with the programs of 
such agencies. 

(b) No insurance or reinsurance shall be 
issued (1) for risks eligible for insurance 
provided by other Federal programs or to the 
extent that coverage is available on reason- 
able terms from other private or public 
sources, or (2) for properties whose use is in 
conflict with State or local flood-zoning laws. 

(c) Any department or agency of the Fed- 
eral Government engaged in making direct 
loans or advances, or in participating in, in- 
suring, or guaranteeing loans made by pri- 
vate lending institutions, for the construc- 
tion, modernization, repair, or purchase of 
property eligible for insurance under this act 
may require as a condition for such future 
financial assistance that such property be 
insured against flood damage to the extent 


such insurance is available. 


FINANCING 


Sec. 5. (a) To carry out the functions 
authorized by this act, there is authorized to 
be established in the Treasury of the United 
States a national flood insurance fund (re- 
ferred to hereinafter as the fund“). The 
capital of the fund shall consist of such 
amounts as may be advanced to it from ap- 
propriations. Such sums as may be re- 
quired are authorized to be appropriated 
without fiscal year limitations for the pur- 
poses of the fund. 

(b) Advances shall be made to the fund 
from the appropriations made therefor when 
requested by the Corporation. The Corpo- 
ration shall pay into miscellaneous receipts 
of the Treasury at the close of each fiscal 
year, interest on such advances at a rate de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
taking into consideration the average rate 
on outstanding interest-bearing marketable 
public debt obligations of the United States. 

(c) Premiums paid to the Corporation for 
insurance and reinsurance under this act, 
interest earned on investments of the fund, 
and receipts from any other operations under 
this act shall be credited to the fund. The 
fund shall be available for the payment of 
liabilities under such insurance and reinsur- 
ance and for payment of all expenses of the 
Corporation under this act. 

(d) Whenever any capital in the fund is 
determined by the Corporation to be in ex- 
cess of its current needs, such capital shall 
be credited to the appropriation from which 
advanced where it shall be held for future 
advances. After liquidation of all outstand- 
ing advances, any cash in excess of current 
needs may be invested or reinvested by the 
Corporation in interest-bearing obligations 
of the United States or in obligations guar- 
anteed as to interest and principal by the 
United States. The s from the sale 
or redemption or the obligations held by the 
Corporation pursuant to this act shall be 
credited to the fund. 


ADVISORY, CONSULTANT, AND OTHER PERSONNEL 


Szc. 6. (a) The Corporation (1) shall ap- 
point an advisory committee, consisting of 
not less than three individuals experienced 
in the writing of insurance against property 
loss, to advise the Corporation with respect 
to the execution of its functions pursuant 
to this act, and (2) may also employ such 
part-time consultants and advisory personnel 
as the Corporation may deem necessary in 
carrying out the purposes of this act. Per- 
sons so employed who, while so serving, hold 
other offices or positions under the United 
States shall receive no additional compensa- 
tion for such service. Other persons required 
under the provisions of this subsection may 
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be employed as authorized in section 15 of 
the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), 
but at rates for individuals not in excess of 
$50 per diem. 

(b) In order to carry out the purposes of 
this act, the Corporation is hereby author- 
ized, subject to the procedures prescribed by 
section 505 of the Classification Act of 1949, 
to place not more than five positions in 
grades 16. 17, or 18 of the general schedule 
established by said act, and such positions 
shall be in addition to the number author- 
ized by said section. 


PAYMENT OF CLAIMS 


Sec. 7. (a) Under such regulations as the 
Corporation may prescribe, it shall adjust 
and pay valid claims either directly or 
through agents for losses covered by insur- 
ance and reinsurance under this act, The 
Corporation shall collect from participating 
insurance companies such amounts as they 
may be obligated to contribute toward such 
losses. 

(b) Upon disallowance of any claim 
against the Corporation or upon refusal of 
a claimant to accept the amount allowed 
by the Corporation, the claimant, within 
1 year after the date of mailing notice of 
disallowance or partial disallowance by the 
Corporation, may institute an action against 
the Corporation on such claim in the United 
States district court for any district in which 
the insured property or a part thereof is 
situated. Exclusive jurisdiction is hereby 
conferred upon such courts, sitting without 
juries, to hear and determine such actions 
without regard to the amount in contro- 
versy. 

REPORTS 


Sec. 8. (a) The Corporation shall make a 
comprehensive annual report of its opera- 
tions under this act for the fiscal year end- 
ing on the preceding June 30 to the Con- 
gress as soon as practicable in each year, but 
in no case later than the third day of the 
following January. 

(b) The Corporation shall make a study 
and investigation of (1) the work, activities, 
personnel, and functions authorized under 
this act for the period from the enactment 
of the act to June 30, 1954, and (2) the 
practicability of providing insurance or re- 
insurance for loss resulting from business 
interruption due to floods. It shall report 
to the Congress the result of the study and 
investigation and make such recommenda- 
tions as it may deem appropriate on or before 
January 3, 1955. 


SUCCESSION 


Sec, 9. The powers, functions, duties, and 
authority arising under this act shall be ex- 
ercised and performed by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation while that Corporation 
has succession, and thereafter by such officer, 
agency, or instrumentality of the United 
States as the President may designate: Pro- 
vided, That for the purposes of carrying out 
this act by any such officer, agency, or in- 
strumentality the authority granted to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation in sec- 
tion 3 of the act of January 22, 1932, as 
amended (15 U. S. C. 603), shall be available 
to such officer, agency, or instrumentality, 
notwithstanding dissolution of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. DOLLIVER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 20 
minutes tomorrow, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered. 

Mr. WILLIS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 15 
minutes today, following any special 
orders heretofore entered. 
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Mr. ZABLOCKI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
hour today, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


TAX LOOPHOLES 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention to the various efforts that 
are presently being made to make new 
loopholes in our tax structure, and to 
open up old ones recently closed. 

I learn from the Wall Street Journal 
that the Ways and Means Committee is 
to hold public hearings beginning May 
13 on a proposal to divert millions of 
tax dollars into retirement funds of one 
sort and another. And our genial and 
distinguished majority leader the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
Mack] has introduced two bills to re- 
peal the tax upon the business earnings 
of educational, charitable, and religious 
organizations that were taxed in the 1950 
Revenue Act. 

Mr. Speaker, the whole Nation has 
been shocked by the corruption, graft, 
and tax evasion in our revenue depart- 
ment recently exposed by the senior Sen- 
ator from Delaware, Mr. WILLIaMs, and 
by the King committee. However, the 
loss of revenue resulting from a few mink 
coats, trips to Florida, and even the large 
fees collected by former Revenue Bureau 
officials amounts to only a drop in a 
bucket compared to the loss to the Treas- 
ury stemming from the legal tax exemp- 
tion of co-ops, mutual savings banks, 
building and loan associations, credit 
unions, and sundry other devices that 
are now costing the Government prob- 
ably $1,000,000,000 a year. 

Mr. Speaker, if these proposals to re- 
open old loopholes, now closed, and to 
open up new loopholes are to come before 
our committee, I serve notice, here and 
now, that I shall demand consideration 
and public hearings, at the same time, 
upon my bill H. R. 240, a bill that has 
been pending for almost 2 years. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. JAVITS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 25 
minutes on May 14, following the con- 
clusion of any special orders heretofore 
entered. 


AUTHORIZING TRANSFER OF LAND 
FROM JURISDICTION OF THE SEC- 
RETARY OF INTERIOR TO THE 
JURISDICTION OF THE SECRE- 
TARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk, the bill H. R. 4199, an 
act to authorize the transfer of lands 
from the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
Interior to the jurisdiction of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, with an amend- 
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ment of the Senate thereto, and concu: 
in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: i 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
authorize the transfer of certain lands of the 
Blue Ridge Parkway from the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of the Interior to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture.” 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BENTSEN]? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is an amendment which merely 
changes the title of the bill? 

Mr. BENTSEN. That is correct, it is 
merely a change in the title of the bill, 
as passed by the other body. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TANANA VALLEY SPORTSMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION OF FAIRBANKS, 
ALASKA 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill H. R. 586, an act 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to sell certain land on the Chena River 
to the Tanana Valley Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation, of Fairbanks, Alaska, with an 
amendment of the Senate thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 7, strike out “$1.25” and insert 
“$10.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this merely increases the price that the 
Government will get for this land? 

Mr. BENTSEN. That is correct. In 
the House bill, we provided that the Gov- 
ernment should get $1.25 an acre, and 
the other body raised it to $10 an acre. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 
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PARTICIPATION OF MILITARY PER- 
SONNEL IN OLYMPIC GAMES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R, 1184) 
to authorize the training for, attend- 
ance at, and participation in, Olympic 
games by military personnel, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
PRIEST). Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I have objected to 
this particular legislation for some time 
principally because I have certain ques- 
tions which I thought were legitimate, 
but no effort has been made to contact 
me to explain the whys and wherefores 
and consequently, I have repeatedly 
asked that the bill be put over without 
prejudice. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
stricken from the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


PRESERVING HISTORIC PROPER- 
TIES IN AND AROUND BOSTON, 
MASS. 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 254) to provide for investi- 
gating the feasibility of establishing a 
coordinated local, State, and Federal 
program in the city of Boston, Mass., 
and general vicinity thereof, for the pur- 
pose of preserving the historic proper- 
ties, objects, and buildings in that area. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the joint resolution? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
have an agreement with the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES] to prepare 
an amendment to this joint resolution, 
and to submit it to him. I have not had 
the time to do so, and therefore ask 
unanimous consent at this time that the 
joint resolution be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


SUMMIT LAKE INDIAN RESERVA- 
TION, NEV. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4285) 
to reserve certain land on the public do- 
main in Nevada for addition to the Sum- 
mit Lake Indian Reservation. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been asked by our colleague, the gentle- 
man from Nevada [Mr. BRING] to ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no obiection. 
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FEDERAL PROPERTY AND ADMINIS. 
TRATIVE SERVICES ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4323) 
to amend the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, to authorize the Administra- 
tor of General Services to enter into 
lease-purchase agreements to provide 
for the lease to the United States of 
real property and structures for terms 
of more than 5 years but not in excess 
of 25 years and for acquisition of title 
to such properties and structures by the 
United States at or before the expira- 
tion of the lease terms, and for other 


purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
stricken from the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

There was no objection, 


AMENDING THE FEDERAL CIVIL 
DEFENSE ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5990) 
to amend the Federal Civil Defense Act 
of 1950. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the second pro- 
viso of subsection 201 (e) and the third 
proviso of subsection 201 (h) of the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 1249; 
50 U. S. C., App. 2281), are hereby repealed. 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. DURHAM: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “That the sec- 
ond proviso of subsection 201 (e) and the 
third proviso of subsection 201 (h) of the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 
249), are both amended to read as follows: 
‘Provided further, That the Administrator 
is authorized to lease real property required 
for the purpose of carrying out the provi- 
sions of this subsection, but shall not ac- 
quire fee title to property unless specifically 
authorized by act of Congress’.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CORRELATION AND COORDINATION 
OF RESEARCH OF WATER SUIT- 
ABLE FOR AGRICULTURAL, IN- 
DUSTRIAL AND MUNICIPAL CON- 
SUMPTIVE USES 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6578) 

to provide for research into and demon- 

stration of practical means for the eco- 
nomical production, from sea or other 
saline waters, of water suitable for agri- 
cultural, industrial. municipal and other 
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beneficial consumptive uses, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL 
PARKWAY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7085) 
to provide for an addition to the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway by the 
transfer from the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to the Secretary of the In- 
terior of the tract of land in Arlington 
County, Va., commonly known as the 
Nevius tract. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia, Mr. PHIL- 
LIPS, Mr. TABER, and Mr. FORD ob- 
jected, and the bill was stricken from 
the calendar. 


CONTROL AND EXTINGUISHMENT 
OF OUTCROP AND UNDERGROUND 
FIRES IN COAL FORMATIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5383) 
to provide for the control and extin- 
guishment of outcrop and underground 
fires in coal formations, and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That it is hereby rec- 
ognized that outcrop and underground fires 
in coal formations involve serious wastage 
of the fuel] resources of the Nation, and con- 
stitute a menace to the health and safety of 
the public and to surface property. It is 
therefore declared to be the policy of the 
Congress to provide for the control and ex- 
tinguishment of outcrop and underground 
coal fires and thereby to prevent injuries 
and loss of life, protect public health, con- 
serve natural resources, and to preserve pub- 
lic and private surface property. 

Sec. 2. As used in this act: 

“Coal” means any of the r clas- 
sifications and ranks of coal, including an- 
thracite, bituminous, semibituminous, sub- 
bituminous, and lignite. 

“Outcrop” means any place where a for- 
mation is visible or substantially exposed at 
the surface. 

“Formation” means any vein, seam, stra- 
tum, bed, or other naturally occurring de- 
posit. 

“Coal mine” means any underground, sur- 
face, or strip mine from which coal is ob- 
tained. 

“State” means any State or Territory of 
the United States, or any political subdivi- 
sion thereof. 

“Person” means an individual, partner- 
ship, association, corporation, business trust, 
legal representative, or any organized group 
or persons. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior, in 
order to effectuate the policy declared in 
section 1 of this act, is hereby authorized 

(a) to conduct surveys, investigations, and 
research relating to the causes and extent of 
outcrop and underground fires in coal for- 
mations and the methods for control or ex- 
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tinguishment of such fires, to publish the re- 
sults of any such surveys, investigations, and 
researches; and to disseminate information 
concerning such methods; and 

(b) to plan and execute projects for con- 
trol or extinguishment of fires in coal for- 
mations. 

Sec. 4. The acts authorized in section 3 of 
this act may be performed— 

(a) on lands owned or controlled by the 
United States or any of its agencies, with 
the cooperation of the agency having juris- 
diction thereof; and 

(b) on any other lands, upon obtaining 
proper consent or the necessary rights or 
interests in such lands: Provided, however, 
That expenditure of Federal funds for this 
purpose in any privately owned operating 
coal mine shall be limited to the acts au- 
thorized in section 3 (a). 

Sec. 5. As a condition to the extending of 
any benefits under section 3 (b) of this act 
to any lands not owned or controlled by the 
United States or any of its agencies, except 
where such action is necessary for the pro- 
tection of lands or other property owned or 
controlled by the United States or any of 
its agencies, the Secretary of the Interior 
may require— 

(a) the enactment of State or local laws 
providing for the control and extinguish- 
ment of outcrop and underground fires in 
coal formations on State or privately owned 
land and the cooperation of State or local 
authorities in the work; and 

(b) agreements or covenants as to the per- 
formance and maintenance of the work re- 
quired to control or extinguish such fires. 

Sec. 6. In carrying out the provisions of 
section 3 of this act, the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized— 

(a) to secure, by contract or otherwise, 
and without regard to the civil service laws 
and the Classification Act, for work of a 
temporary, intermittent, or emergency char- 
acter, such personal services as may be 
deemed necessary for the efficient and eco- 
nomical performance of the work; 

(b) to hire, with or without personal 
services, work animals and animal-drawn 
and motor-propelled vehicles and equipment, 
at rates to be approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior and without regard to the pro- 
visions of section 3709, Revised Statutes (41 
U. S. C., sec. 5); 

(e) to procure all or any part of the sur- 

veys, investigations, and control or extin- 
guishment work by contracts with engineers, 
contractors, or firms or corporations there- 
of; 
(d) to acquire lands or rights and inter- 
ests therein, including improvements, by 
purchase, lease, gift, exchange, condemna- 
tion, or otherwise, whenever necessary for 
the purposes of this act; 

(e) to repair, restore, or replace private 
property damaged or destroyed as a result of, 
or incident to, operations under this act; 
and 

(f) to receive and accept money and prop- 
erty, real or personal, or interests therein, as 
a gift, bequest, or contribution for use in 
any of the activities authorized under this 
act; and to conduct any of the activities au- 
thorized under this act in cooperation with 
any person or agency, Federal, State, or 
private. Any money so received shall be 
deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States in a special fund or funds for disburse- 
ment by the Secretary of the Interior as the 
terms of the grant may require, and shall 
remain available until expended for the pur- 
poses for which received and accepted. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of the Interior may 
issue rules and regulations to effectuate the 
purposes of this act. 

SEC. 8 There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, not to exceed 
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$1,000,000 annually, as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions and purposes of 
this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 5, line 10, strike out “a special fund 
or funds” and insert “an available trust 
fund.” 

Page 5, line 18, strike out “$1,000,000” and 
insert “$500,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ADVANCES OR LOANS TO FEDERAL 
PRISONERS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1365) to 
assist Federal prisoners in their rehabili- 
tation. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney 
General, in his discretion and under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, acting for 
himself or through such officers and em- 
ployees as he may designate, is authorized 
to use so much of the trust funds designated 
as “Commissary funds, Federal prisons” (31 
U. S. C. 725s (22) ), as may be surplus to other 
needs of the trust to provide advances to 
Federal prisoners as an aid to their rehabili- 
tation. ` 

Sec. 2. An advance made hereunder shall 
in no instance exceed $150 except with the 
specific approval of the Attorney General, 
and shall in every case be secured by the 
personal note of the prisoner conditioned 
to make repayment monthly when employed, 
or otherwise possessed of funds, with inter- 
est at a rate not to exceed 6 percent per 
annum and subject to an agreement on the 
part of the prisoner that the funds so ad- 
vanced shall be expended only for the pur- 
poses designated in the loan agreement. 
Repayments of principal and interest shall 
be credited to the trust fund from which 
the advance was made. Any unpaid princi- 
pal or interest on said note shall be con- 
sidered as a debt due the United States. 

Sec. 3. The Attorney General is authorized 
in his discretion to accept gifts or bequests 
of money for credit to the said trust fund, 
which gifts or bequests, for the purpose of 
Federal income, State and gift taxes, shall 
be deemed to be gifts or bequests to or for 
the use of the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert “That chapter 315 of title 
18 of the United States Code is amended 
by adding the following new section: 

“*§ 4284. Advances for rehabilitation. 

„(a) The Attorney General, under such 
regulations as he prescribes, acting for him- 
self or through such officers and employees 
as he designates, may use so much of the 
trust funds designated as “Commissary 
Funds, Federal Prisons” (31 U. S. C. 725s 
(22)), as may be surplus to other needs of 
the trust, to provide advances at the time of 
their release, as an aid to their rehabilitation. 

“*(b) An advance made hereunder shall in 
no instance exceed $150 except with the 
specific approval of the Attorney General 
and shall in every case be secured by the 
personal note of the prisoner conditioned 
to make repayment monthly when employed, 
or otherwise of funds, with in- 
terest at a rate not to exceed 6 per centum 
per annum and subject to an agreement 
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on the part of the prisoner that the funds 
so advanced shall be expended only for the 
purposes designated in the loan agreement. 
Repayments of principal and interest shall 
be credited to the trust fund from which 
the advance was made. Any unpaid prin- 
cipal or interest on said note shall be con- 
sidered as a debt due the United States.’ 

“SEC. 2. The Attorney General may ac- 
cept gifts or bequests of money for credit to 
the ‘Commissary Funds, Federal Prisons,’ 
which gifts or bequests, for the purpose of 
Federal income, State, and gift taxes, shall be 
deemed to be gifts or bequests to or for the 
use of the United States. 

“Sec. 3. The analysis of chapter 315 of 
title 18, United States Code, immediately 
preceding section 4281, is amended by adding 
the following new item: 

4284. Advances for rehabilitation.’” 

The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ADMITTING PRISONERS COM- 
MITTED BY STATE COURTS TO 
FEDERAL PRISONS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2160) to 
authorize the Attorney General to admit 
persons committed by State courts to 
Federal penal and correctional insti- 
tutions when facilities are available. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That chapter 401 of 
title 18 of the United States Code is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof, im- 
mediately after section 5002, a new section 
as follows: 


“$ 5003. Custody of State offenders. 


“(a) The Attorney General, when the Di- 
rector shall certify that proper and adequate 
treatment facilities and personnel are avail- 
able, is hereby authorized to contract with 
the proper officials of a State or Territory for 
the custody, care, subsistence, education, 
treatment, and training of persons convicted 
of criminal offenses in the courts of such 
State or Territory: Provided, That any such 
contract shall provide for reimbursing the 
United States in full for all costs or other 
expenses involved. 

“(b) Funds received under such contract 
may be deposited in the Treasury to the 
credit of the appropriation or appropriations 
from which the payments for such service 
were originally made. 

“(c) Unless otherwise specifically pro- 
vided in the contract, a person committed 
to the Attorney General hereunder shall be 
subject to all the provisions of law and 
regulations applicable to persons committed 
for violations of laws of the United States 
not inconsistent with the sentence imposed.” 

Sec. 2. The analysis of chapter 401 of said 
title 18 of the United States Code is amended 
by inserting at the end of such analysis a 
new item, “5003. Custody of State of- 
fenders.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDING FEDERAL PROPERTY 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
ACT OF 1949 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4924) 

to amend the Federal Property and Ad- 

ministrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, to provide for the transfer to 
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the Administrator of General Services of 
functions relating to the acquisition and 
assignment of passenger-carrying motor 
vehicles and to the control of office fur- 
niture and equipment. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
(Public Law 152, 81st Cong.) as amended, is 
amended by— 

(a) redesignating section 210 thereof as 
originally enacted (redesignated as section 
212 by section 5 (a) of Public Law 754, 8lst 
Cong.) as section 214, and, wherever such 
section No. 210 appears in such act as 
originally enacted, it is amended to conform 
to the redesignation prescribed by this sub- 
section; 

(b) inserting in the table of contents ap- 
pearing in the first section of such act, as 
amended by section 5 (b) of said Public Law 
754, immediately after the line in which 
“Sec. 211.“ appears, the following: 

“Sec. 212. Acquisition and assignment of pas- 
senger vehicles. 

“Sec. 213. Control of office furniture and 
equipment.” 

(c) inserting immediately after section 211 
thereof, as amended by section 5 (c) of said 
Public Law 754, the following new sections: 


“ACQUISITION AND ASSIGNMENT OF PASSENGER 
VEHICLES 

“Sec. 212. All functions with respect to 
acquiring passenger-carrying motor vehicles 
by purchase or lease for use by executive 
agencies, and all functions with respect to 
assigning and reassigning such vehicles here- 
tofore or hereafter acquired for use by execu- 
tive agencies within the United States, its 
territories and possessions, are hereby trans- 
ferred to the Administrator, who shall pre- 
scribe regulations governing the use, cus- 
tody, repair, and disposition of, and account- 
ability for, vehicles so assigned. The provi- 
sions of this section shall not apply to the 
Department of Defense, but this exemption 
shall not be construed as limiting any au- 
thority vested in the Administrator by other 
provisions of this or any other act with re- 
spect to motor vehicles used or to be used by 
the Department of Defense. For the pur- 
poses of this subsection the term ‘passenger 
carrying motor vehicles’ shall include, in ad- 
dition to the standard types, busses, station 
Wagons, carry-alls, suburbans, and all other 
types of motor vehicles primarily designed 
or equipped for carrying passengers, except 
such as the Administrator may by regula- 
tion specifically exempt herefrom. 


“CONTROL OF OFFICE FURNITURE AND 
EQUIPMENT 

“Sec. 213. The control, including custody, 
repair, disposition, and accountability, of all 
Office furniture and furnishings and office 
equipment, owned or leased by any Federal 
agency, now or hereafter located on or within 
any building or space under the jurisdiction 
of the General Services Administration, is 

hereby transferred to the Administrator.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, Une 6, strike out all of lines 6, 7, 
and 8, all of page 2, and all of page 3 down 
to and including line 17, and insert: 

“(a) inserting the following new subsec- 
tion in section 3: 

“*(1) The term “motor vehicle” means any 
vehicle, self-propelled or drawn by mechani- 
cal power, designed to be operated principal- 
ly on the highways in the transportation of 
property or passengers.“ 

“(b) deleting the word ‘and’ immediately 
preceding clause (2) of the final sentence of 
subsection (a) of section 109, and revising 
said clause (2) to read as follows: ‘(2) for 
paying the purchase price of supplies and 
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services, transportation, including related 
costs, to first storage point from which redis- 
tribution is made to Federal agencies and 
their authorized representatives, and the cost 
of personal services employed directly in the 
repair, rehabilitation, and conversion of per- 
sonal property,’ 

“(c) adding to clause 2 of the final sen- 
tence of subsection (a) of section 109, as re- 
vised, the following: ‘and (3) for paying all 
elements of direct cost incident to the estab- 
lishment and operation of motor vehicle 
pools or systems and pools of equipment for 
lease or rent to Federal agencies.’ 

“(d) revising the third sentence of subsec- 
tion (b) of section 109 to read as follows: 
‘On and after July 1, 1950, such prices shall 
be fixed at levels so as to recover so far as 
practicable the applicable purchase price, 
transportation, including related costs, to 
first storage point from which redistribution 
is made to Federal agencies and their au- 
thorized representatives, inventory losses, 
the cost of personal services employed direct- 
ly in the repair, rehabilitation, and con- 
version of personal property, and the cost of 
amortization and repair of equipment and 
all other elements of direct cost incident to 
the establishment and operation of motor 
vehicle pools or systems and pools of equip- 
ment for lease or rent to Federal agencies’. 

“(e) changing the period at the end of 
subsection (b) of section 109, as revised, to 
a colon, and adding thereto the following: 
‘And provided further, That the Administra- 
tor, in the operation of motor vehicle pools 
or systems, may make provision for the fur- 
nishing, sale, and use of scrip, tokens, tickets, 
and similar devices for utilization in the 
transportation of property or passengers’. 

“(f) deleting the word ‘and’ before the 
word ‘repairing’ in subsection (a) (1) of sec- 
tion 201 and inserting in said subsection after 
the word ‘converting’ the following: ‘, main- 
tenance and use of motor vehicles, and estab- 
lishment and operation of motor vehicle 
pools or systems and pools of equipment for 
lease or rent to Federal agencies’. 

“(g) inserting after ‘facilities’ in subsec- 
tion (a) (2) of section 201 the following: 
*, pools of equipment for lease or rent to Fed- 
eral agencies, and motor vehicles for the pur- 
pose of establishing and maintaining motor 
vehicle pools or sy- ems to serve Federal 
agencies’. 

“(h) by adding at the end of section 210 
the following new subsection: 

„f) Whenever an agency, in whole or in 
part, is required to move to another loca- 
tion, only such furniture and furnishings 
as the Administrator shall determine, and 
only such office equipment as the Admin- 
istrator, after consultation with the head of 
the agency concerned, shall determine, can- 
not more economically and efficiently be 
made available at the new location, shall be 
moved. Remaining furniture, furnishings 
and equipment shall promptly be reported as 
excess property.’ 

1) by inserting after the period follow- 
ing the figure ‘211’ in section 211 the letter 
‘(a)’, and adding at the end of said section 
the following new subsection: 

“*(b) Whenever, during the regular course 
of his duties, there shall come to the knowl- 
edge of the Administrator any violation of 
the provisions of section 5 of the act of July 
16, 1914, as amended (5 U. S. C. 78), or of 
section 641 of the Criminal Code (18 U. S. C. 
641) involving the conversion by a Govern- 
ment official or employee of a Government- 
owned or leased motor vehicle to his own use 
or the use of others, the Administrator shall 
report such violation to the head of the 
agency in which the official or employee con- 
cerned is employed, for further investiga- 
tion and either appropriate disciplinary ac- 
tion under said section 5 or, where appro- 
priate, referral to the Attorney General for 
prosecution under said section 641’.” 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to establish 
and operate motor vehicle pools and sys- 
tems and to provide office furniture and 
furnishing when agencies are moved to 
new locations, to direct the Adminis- 
trator to report the unauthorized use of 
Government motor vehicles, and for 
other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING FEDERAL PROPERTY 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
ACT OF 1949 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5350) 
to amend further the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, and for other purposes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
there are no departmental reports 
accompanying this bill. In addition, I 
notice the Department of Defense is 
opposed to it. I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


ARMY LAND CONVEYANCE TO 
SAVANNAH, GA. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1650) to 
provide for the release of the right, title, 
and interest of the United States in a 
certain tract or parcel of land condi- 
tionally granted by it to the city of 
Savannah, Chatham County, Ga. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Army is authorized and directed to con- 
vey, relinquish, and release to the city of 
Savannah, Chatham County, State of 
Georgia, all the right, title, and interest of 
the United States in and to a certain tract 
or parcel of land conditionally granted to 
such city under the act entitled “An act au- 
thorizing the sale of real property no longer 
required for military purposes,” approved 
March 4, 1923. Such land is situated in 
such city and is more particularly described 
as follows: 

All of the land known as Fort Jackson 
(formerly Fort Oglethorpe), Georgia, being 
the property conveyed to Thomas Jefferson, 
President of the United States, and his suc- 
cessors in office, by deed dated May 16, 1808, 
from Nichol Turnbull, recorded in the clerk’s 
Office of Chatham County, in book BB, folio 
162, May 17, 1808, said property being de- 
scribed therein as follows: “All that wharf 
lot known by the number 12 situate in New 
Deptford, formerly known by the name of 
Five Fathom Hole on the Savannah River, 
east of the city of Savannah, containing two 
hundred feet front on said river, three hun- 
dred and forty-five feet running nearly a 
southeast course from the front to the back 
line adjoining a lane of twenty-five feet 
which divides the aforesaid lot from lot 11, 
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two hundred feet on the said back line and 
on the northeast side of said lot adjoining lot 
number 13 and two hundred and ninety-two 
feet from the aforesaid back line to low wa- 
ter mark; bounded southeastwardly by land 
of the said Nichol Turnbull, northeastwardly 
by lot number 13 and southwestwardly by 
the aforesaid lane of twenty-five feet divid- 
ing the aforesaid lot number 12 from lot 
number 11 and northwestwardly by Savan- 
nah River, which said lot number 12 is des- 
ignated on a general plan of the same by the 
remains of Mail-fort, as will more fully ap- 
pear reference being had to the said general 
plan on record in the surveyor general's office 
of the State of Georgia, taken and laid off 
by the county surveyor the 9th day of May 
1798, as will further appear by reference to a 
plat of record in the office of the clerk of 
superior court, Chatham County, Ga., bear- 
ing the legend, ‘Fort Jackson Military Reser- 
vation, photostatic copy of map on file with 
the National Archives and Records Service, 
Washington, D. C., RG 77. Records of the 
Office of the Chief of Engineers. Fortifica- 
tions Map File, map: Dr. 189, Ga. 5-5’.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


APPOINTMENT OF QUALIFIED FE- 
MALE PHYSICIANS IN THE MED- 
ICAL SERVICES OF THE ARMED 
SERVICES 
The Clerk called the bill (S. 2552) to 

authorize the appointment of qualified 

women as physicians and specialists in 
the medical services of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
object. 


FORT SCHUYLER, N. Y. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4021) 
to amend the first section of the act en- 
titled An act to authorize the convey- 
ance of a portion of the United States 
military reservation at Fort Schuyler, 
N. Y., to the State of New York for use 
as a maritime school, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved September 5, 1950. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first section 
of the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
conveyance of a portion of the United States 
military reservation at Fort Schuyler, N. Y., 
to the State of New York for use as a mari- 
time school, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved September 5, 1950 (Public Law 1755, 
81st Cong.), is hereby amended to read as fol- 
lows: “That the Secretary of the Army is au- 
thorized to convey to the people of the State 
of New York all that portion of the United 
States Military Reservation at Fort Schuy- 
ler, in the borough and county of Bronx in 
the city of New York, State of New York, 
together with all improvements thereon, 
bounded and described as follows, to wit: 
Commencing at a point (latitude forty de- 
grees forty-eight minutes twenty-three sec- 
onds north; longitude seventy-three de- 
grees forty-seven minutes fifty-two seconds 
west) fixed on the south sea wall which 
is approximately twenty-five and five-tenths 
feet westerly from an angle in said sea wall 
and running thence in a northeasterly direc- 
tion five hundred ninety-two and five-tenths 
feet, more or less, to a point on the north 
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sea wall which is approximately one hundred 
ninety-six and five-tenths feet westerly 
from an angle in the north sea wall (said 
line running along the easterly edge of a 
concrete curb for an eighteen-foot concrete 
road running in a northeasterly and south- 
westerly direction); thence continuing in 
the same course to the point where said line 
intersects the northerly exterior line of a 
grant of lands under water made by the State 
of New York to the United States of America 
by letters patent dated May 26, 1880, and 
recorded in the office of the secretary of state 
of the State of New York in Book 44 of Pat- 
ents at page 604; thence running easterly, 
southerly, and westerly along the exterior 
northerly, easterly, and southerly line of 
said grant to a point in the exterior south- 
erly line thereof which is in range with the 
course first above described; thence run- 
ning in a northeasterly direction to the 
point and place of beginning, intending to 
include within said bounds a portion of the 
uplands which were conveyed by William 
Bayard, Jr., and Charles Henry Hammond to 
the United States of America by deed dated 
July 26, 1826, and recorded in the office of the 
clerk of the county of Westchester, N. Y., on 
November 30, 1826, in Liber 28 of Deeds at 
page 225, and by Charles H. Hammond and 
Thomas Bolton, one of the masters in chan- 
cery of the State of New York, to the United 
States of America by deed dated August 25, 
1828, and recorded in the office of the clerk 
of the county of Westchester, N. Y., on De- 
cember 11, 1828, in Liber 33 of Deeds at page 
296, together with a portion of contiguous 
lands under water which were granted by 
the State of New York to the United States 
of America by letters patent dated May 26, 
1880, and recorded in the office of the secre- 
tary of state of the State of New York in 
Book 44 of Patents at page 604; together with 
such easements for highway or other pur- 
poses, over that portion of such reservation 
which is not herein authorized to be con- 
veyed to the people of the State of New 
York, as may be necessary for theh proper use 
and enjoyment of the portion so conveyed 
as may be determined by agreement between 
the Secretary of the Navy and the appro- 
priate officials of the State of New York.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 4, following line 4, add the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“Sec. 2. Section 3 of the act is amended to 
read as follows: ‘Such conveyance shall con- 
tain the further provision that during any 
emergency declared by the President or the 
Congress of the United States in existence 
at the time of enactment of this act, or 
whenever the President or the Congress of 
the United States declares a state of war or 
other national emergency, and upon the de- 
termination by the Secretary of the Army, 
the Secretary of the Navy or the Secretary 
of the Air Force that the property so con- 
veyed is useful for military, air or naval pür- 
poses or in the interest of national defense, 
the United States shall have the right, with- 
out charge, except as indicated below, to 
the full, unrestricted possession, control and 
use of the property conveyed, or any part 
thereof, including any additions or im- 
provements thereto made by the State sub- 
sequent to this conveyance: Provided, how- 
ever, That the United States shall be re- 
sponsible during the period of such use for 
the entire cost of maintaining all of the 
property so used, and shall pay a fair rental 
for the use of any structures or other im- 
provements which have been added thereto 
without Federal aid.’” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time. and passed, 
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The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the act entitled ‘An 
act to authorize the conveyance of a por- 
tion of the United States military reser- 
vation at Fort Schuyler, N. Y., to the 
State of New York for use as a mari- 
time school, and for other purposes,’ 
approved September 5, 1950.” 

: A monon to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


BAD CONDUCT DISCHARGES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6769) 
to amend section 301, Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944 to further limit 
the jurisdiction of boards of review es- 
tablished under that section. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlemen withhold his motion to per- 
mit me to explain the bill to see if I can 
clear up his objection? 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my request and reserve the right 
to object. 

Mr. BROOKS. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that this is purely a technical 
correction in the law in order to deal 
substantial justice to these men who do 
receive a bad conduct or dishonorable 
discharge. It is entirely technical but it 
is in the interest of justice for men who 
are in trouble there. 

Mr. BYRNES. I understand it is 
technical, and that is probably the rea- 
son why I do not understand it. I ad- 
mit frankly I do not understand all the 
implications of it, and that is why I 
asked that the bill go over without prej- 
udice in order that I might get some in- 
formation on it and not take the time 
of the House to discuss it, because most 
of the Members of the House probably 
know more about the details of this mat- 
ter of the Administrative Review Board 
than I. It was my understanding that 
some years ago we made a reorganiza- 
tion, I think it was under the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act, in which we 
eliminated the proposition of private 
bills to give relief in the matter of dis- 
charges or review of discharges; we set 
up a review board. Is that the board 
referred to in this bill? 

Mr. BROOKS. Yes. In military dis- 
charges, we have authorized the issu- 
ance of administrative discharges. 

Mr. BYRNES. Did we not also at 
that time permit a review of all dis- 
charges? Not just administrative dis- 
charges but any discharge was supposed 
to be reviewed by a board, and that the 
review was a substitute for what prior to 
that had been the possibility of a con- 
gressional review? 

Mr. BROOKS. This does not touch 
upon that; this is due to the fact that 
in 1948 we amended a bill and this 
amendment affected the issuance of 
bad-conduct discharges by administra- 
tive processes; and it affects the problem 
in only this way: That at the present time 
a man with a dishonorable discharge 
under general court martial has one 
right of review. He goes only through 
the Military Court of Appeals, whereas 
a man who gets a bad-conduct discharge 
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through administrative processes has 
two appeals. He first appeals to the 
Board. If he does not get what he 
wants from the Board, then he has the 
right to go to the Military Court of 
Appeals. This will simply correct that 
hiatus in the law and will give that man 
a right to go to the Military Court of 
Appeals just like a man who gets a dis- 
honorable discharge as a result of a gen- 
eral court martial can go to the Military 
Court of Appeals. As it is now a man 
with an administrative bad-conduct 
discharge has a superior right over the 
man with a general court martial and 
dishonorable discharge. One has only 
one appeal and the other has two ap- 
als, 


peals. 

Mr. BYRNES. One of the evils we 
run into once in a while is apparently 
the fact there is no appeal on these dis- 
charges to a civilian agency or within 
the department. They always end in 
the military tribunal. That is your only 
review. 

Mr. BROOKS. We spent many, many 
months about a year ago setting up a 
Uniform Code of Military Justice. Under 
that we set up a Military Court of Ap- 
peals to correct what the gentleman has 
in mind. Under the set-up at the present 
time the Military Court of Appeals is 
the proper court to which those with bad- 
conduct and dishonorable discharges can 
go. But it is not fair in the general 
sense to say that if you get an adminis- 
trative bad-conduct discharge, which is 
by a special court martial—not a gen- 
eral one—which is less serious, we will 
give you two rights of appeal, but if you 
get a general court martial and a dishon- 
orable discharge, which is, in my judg- 
ment, worse than a bad-conduct dis- 
charge, you only have one right of ap- 
peal. It is to correct that hiatus which 
came in through error when we amended 
the law in 1948. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. This is nothing 
more than an amendment to section 301 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 established, in each of the military 
departments, administrative review 
boards to review discharges and dismiss- 
als from the service. 

It was obviously intended that the ad- 
ministrative review board’s jurisdiction 
would be limited to administrative dis- 
charges and dismissals. In 1948 the 
Congress amended the articles of war in 
such a manner that it became possible 
for an Army or Air Force special court 
martial, the intermediate court martial 
of those services, to grant a punitive dis- 
charge which was designated a “bad 
conduct discharge.” Prior to that time, 
the only punitive discharge that an Army 
or Air Force court martial could grant 
was a dishonorable discharge and that 
could be granted only by a general court 
martial. Subsequently the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice was enacted 
and in that law we provided for the 
finality of court-martial sentences and 
provided a military court of appeals com- 
posed of civilians which would consti- 
tute the final reviewing authority of 
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both dishonorable and bad-conduct 
discharges. 

Obviously a technical conflict now ex- 
ists since section 301 of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act does not preclude the 
review of bad-conduct discharges by the 
administrative board which reviews ad- 
ministrative discharges and dismissals. 
This bill would not disturb the jurisdic- 
tion of the 301 board to review adminis- 
trative discharges and dismissals. It 
would, in keeping with the original in- 
tent, deny this board any jurisdiction 
over punitive discharges which are 
granted by action of courts martial, re- 
serving the right to review such puni- 
tive discharges in those judicial tri- 
bunals which have been created for that 
specific purpose. 

Since the purpose of this bill is mere- 
ly to correct a technicality, its enact- 
ment would have no fiscal effect. 

Mr. BROOKS. The man with the 
lesser type of discharge—that is, the 
bad conduct type—has two rights of ap- 
peal; but if he gets a dishonorable dis- 
charge through a general court martial 
for a more heinous offense, he only has 
one right of appeal. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is right, 

Mr. BYRNES. The gentleman's posi- 
tion may be entirely sound. All I 
would ask of the gentleman is that the 
matter be passed over without preju- 
dice so that it may come up again. What 
you are doing here is cutting out some 
right of appeal. 

Mr. BROOKS. No. Everybody has 
the same right through the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES. Will you answer this 
question: Does not the passage of this 
bill remove the right of review in at least 
one group of cases? 

Mr. BROOKS. No. 

Mr. BYRNES. The right of appeal in 
one group of cases? 

Mr. BROOKS. No. In every case 
there would still be the right of appeal 
finally to be decided by the Uniform Mili- 
tary Court of Appeals, which is civilian 
in its character. 

Mr. BYRNES. My understanding is 
that the gentleman has been arguing 
that some people have two rights of re- 
view and, therefore, that is the reason 
for this bill. 

Mr. BROOKS. This bill would make 
uniform the right of procedure for ap- 
peal in all cases. That is all it does. 

Mr. BYRNES. Can the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Van ZANDT] 
answer this question? As I understand 
at the present time there is a certain 
5 of cases that have dual right of re- 

ew. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is right. 

Mr. BYRNES. Would this bill remove 
one of those rights where they have a 
dual right? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. It would. When 
Congress passed a bill setting up a mili- 
tary code of justice it did so to establish 
a fairer and more uniform procedure in 
handling military disciplinary matters. 
This amendment to the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act further establishes 
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the uniformity provided by the military 
code of justice. 

Mr. BYRNES. Does this eliminate one 
appeal in an area that now has dual 
right of appeal? 

Mr. BROOKS, It does not deny any- 
body—— 

Mr. BYRNES. That is not my ques- 
tion. Did this come out of the commit- 
tee unanimously? 

Mr. BROOKS. Unanimously. 

Mr. BYRNES. Certainly, Mr. Speaker, 
under those circumstances, I am not 
going to object and go counter to the 
opinion of the Committee on Armed 
Services that passed on it, and if there 
is just that small technicality that the 
Members assure me, I withdraw my ob- 
jection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to know whether this bill deals with 
physical review. 

Mr. BROOKS. It deals with the type 
that gets a bad-conduct discharge from 
administrative processes and does not 
deal even then with the reasons for the 
discharge; but merely the procedure for 
an appeal. The procedure in all cases is 
the same, whether you get a bad-conduct 
discharge or whether you get an honor- 
able discharge. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man, as a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, that Iam very much in- 
terested in raising the iron curtain, and 
I hope that legislation will be brought 
in here to compel the Physical Review 
Board, in the Air Force, at least, to di- 
vulge the reasons for some of their ac- 
tions today. To date I cannot find out 
the identity of the Physical Review 
Board. I assure the gentleman that I 
will have more to say on that soon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 301 of the 
Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944 (58 
Stat. 286), as amended (38 U. S. C. 693h), 
is further amended by deleting therefrom 
the word general“ wherever jt appears im- 
mediately before the words court martial.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING THE AMERICAN RIVER 
DEVELOPMENT ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6531) 
to amend the American River Develop- 
ment Act, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I find in this bill a 
rather unusual provision which says that 
the Congress must appropriate funds or 
take some action on a rivers and harbors 
and filood-control project within a defi- 
nite limit of time before the authoriza- 
tion expires. In other words, it seems 
as though this legislation is a shotgun at 
the Committee on Appropriations. As 
a member of Civil Functions Subcom- 
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mittee, if that interpretation is correct, 
I certainly object to that approach. 

For that reason, Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. I will 
be glad to discuss the matter with the 
author of the bill, but I do feel it desir- 
able to ask unanimous consent that it 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


IMMIGRATION VISAS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 411) to authorized completion and 
termination of the issuance of immigra- 
tion visas authorized under the act of 
June 25, 1948, as amended. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
there are no departmental reports ac- 
companying this resolution. Therefore 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


AMEND ACT EXTENDING THE TERM 
OF CERTAIN PATENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4413) 
to amend the act entitled An act to pro- 
vide for the extension of the term of cer- 
tain patents of persons who served in the 
military or naval forces of the United 
States during World War II.“ 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the extension of the 
term of certain patents of persons who served 
in the military or naval forces of the United 
States during Vorld War II,” approved June 
30, 1950 (Public Law 598, 81st Cong.), is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 5. (a) No person shall be held not 
to be the sole owner of a patent within the 
meaning of this act, by reason of any inter- 
est of his spouse in such patent. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
the first section fixing the time for filing ap- 
plication for an extension under this act, 
such application, in the case of any patent 
held by the applicant and his spouse as com- 
munity property under the laws of any State, 
Territory, or possession, may be filed at any 
time within 1 year following the date of 
enactment of this section.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 6, strike out “as community 
property under the laws of any State, Terri- 
tory, or possession.” 

Page 2, line 8, strike “one year” and insert 
“six months.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WATERS OF THE CANADIAN RIVER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4628) 
granting the consent of Congress to a 
compact entered into by the States of 
Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mexico re- 
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lating to the waters of the Canadian 
River. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Senate 
bill (S. 1798) be considered in lieu of the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of 
the Congress is hereby given to the compact 
authorized by the act of April 29, 1950 (64 
Stat. 93), signed by the commissioners for 
the States of Oklahoma, Texas, and New 
Mexico at Santa Fe, N. Mex., on December 6, 
1950, and thereafter ratified and approved 
by the Legislatures of the States of Okla- 
homa, Texas, and New Mexico, which com- 
pact reads as follows: 


“CANADIAN RIVER COMPACT 


“The State of New Mexico, the State of 
Texas, and the State of Oklahoma, acting 
through their Commissioners, John H. Bliss 
for the State of New Mexico, E. V. Spence 
for the State of Texas, and Clarence Burch 
for the State of Oklahoma, after negotiations 
participated in by Berkeley Johnson, ap- 
pointed by the President as the representa- 
tive of the United States of America, have 
agreed respecting Canadian River as follows: 

“ARTICLE I 

“The major purposes of this Compact are 
to promote interstate comity; to remove 
causes of present and future controversy; to 
make secure and protect present develop- 
ments within the States; and to provide for 
the construction of additional works for the 
conservation of the waters of Canadian River. 

“ARTICLE II 

“As used in this Compact: 

„a) the term ‘Canadian River’ means the 
tributary of Arkansas River which rises in 
northeastern New Mexico and flows in an 
easterly direction through New Mexico, Texas 
and Oklahoma and includes North Canadian 
River and all other tributaries of said Cana- 
dian River. ` 

“(b) The term ‘North Canadian River’ 
means that major tributary of Canadian 
River officially known as North Canadian 
River from its source to its junction with 
Canadian River and includes all tributaries 
of ‘North Canadian River. 

“(c) The term ‘Commission’ means the 
agency created by this Compact for the ad- 
ministration thereof. 

“(d) The term ‘conservation storage’ 
means that portion of the capacity of reser- 
voirs available for the storage of water for 
subsequent release for domestic, municipal, 
irrigation and industrial uses, or any of them, 
and it excludes any portion of the capacity of 
reservoir allocated solely to flood control, 
power production and sediment control, or 
any of them. 

“ARTICLE III 

“All rights to any of the waters of Cana- 
dian River which have been perfected by 
beneficial use are hereby recognized and 
affirmed, 

“ARTICLE IV 

„(a) New Mexico shall have free and un- 
restricted use of all waters originating in the 
drainage basin of Canadian River above 
Conchas Dam. 

„(b) New Mexico shall have free and un- 
restricted use of all waters originating in the 
drainage basin of Canadian River in New 
Mexico below Conchas Dam, provided that 
the amount of conservation storage in New 
Mexico available for impounding these waters 
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which originate in the drainage basin of 
Canadian River below Conchas Dam shall be 
limited to an aggregate of 200,000 acre-feet. 

“(c) The right of New Mexico to provide 
conservation storage in the drainage basin 
of North Canadian River shall be limited 
to the storage of such water as at the time 
may be unappropriated under the laws of 
New Mexico and of Oklahoma. 


“ARTICLE V 


“Texas shall have free and unrestricted use 
of all waters of Canadian River in Texas, 
subject to the limitations upon storage of 
water set forth below: 

“(a) The right of Texas to impound any 
of the waters of North Canadian River shall 
be limited to storage on tributaries of said 
River in Texas for municipal uses, for house- 
hold and domestic uses, livestock watering, 
and the irrigation of lands which are culti- 
vated solely for the purpose of providing food 
and feed for the householders and domestic 
livestock actually living or kept on the 
property. 

“(b) Until more than 300,000 acre-feet of 
conservation storage shall be provided in 
Oklahoma, exclusive of reservoirs in the 
drainage basin of North Canadian River and 
exclusive of reservoirs in the drainage basin 
of Canadian River east of the 97th meridian, 
the right of Texas to retain water in conser- 
vation storage, exclusive of waters of North 
Canadian River, shall be limited to 500,000 
acre-feet; thereafter the right of Texas to im- 
pound and retain such waters in storage shall 
be limited to an aggregate quantity equal to 
200,000 acre-feet plus whatever amount of 
water shall be at the same time in conserva- 
tion storage in reservoirs in the drainage basin 
of Canadian River in Oklahoma, exclusive of 
reservoirs in the drainage basin of North 
Canadian River and exclusive of reservoirs 
east of the 97th meridian; and for the pur- 
pose of determining the amount of water 
in conservation storage, the maximum quan- 
tity of water in storage following each flood 
or series of floods shall be used; provided, 
that the right of Texas to retain and use 
any quantity of water previously impounded 
shall not be reduced by any subsequent ap- 
plication of the provisions of this paragraph 
(b). 
“(c) Should Texas for any reason impourd 
any amount of water greater than the ag- 
gregate quantity specified in paragraph (b) 
of this Article, such excess shall be retained 
in storage until under the provisions of said 
paragraph Texas shall become entitled to its 
use; provided, that, in event of spill from 
conservation storage, any such excess shall 
be reduced by the amount of such spill from 
the most easterly reservoir on Canadian River 
in Texas; provided further, that all such 
excess quantities in storage shall be reduced 
monthly to compensate for reservoir losses 
in proportion to the total amount of water 
in the reservoir or reservoirs in which such 
excess water is being held; and provided 
further than on demand by the Commis- 
sioner for Oklahoma the remainder of any 
such excess quantity of water in storage 
shall be released into the channel of Cana- 
dian River at the greatest rate practicable. 


“ARTICLE VI 


“Oklahoma shall have free and unre- 
stricted use of all waters of Canadian River 
in Oklahoma, : 
“ARTICLE VII 

“The Commission may permit New Mexico 
to impound more water than the amount set 
forth in Article IV and may permit Texas 
to impound more water than the amount set 
forth in Article V; provided, that no State 
shall thereby be deprived of water needed for 
beneficial use; provided further that each 
such permission shall be for a limited pe- 
riod not exceeding twelve months; and pro- 
vided further that no State or user of water 
within any State shall thereby acquire any 
right to the continued use of any such quan- 
tity of water so permitted to be impounded, 
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“ARTICLE VIII 
“Each State shall furnish to the Commis- 
sion at intervals designated by the Commis- 
sion accurate records of the quantities of 
water stored in reservoirs pertinent to the 
administration of this Compact. 


“ARTICLE IX 


“(a) There is hereby created an interstate 
administrative agency to be known as the 
‘Canadian River Commission.’ The Commis- 
sion shall be composed of three Commis- 
sioners, one from each of the signatory 
States, designated or appointed im accord- 
ance with the laws of each such State, and 
if designated by the President an additional 
Commissioner representing the United 
States. The President is hereby requested to 
designate such a Commissioner. If so desig- 
nated, the Commissioner representing the 
United States shall be the ding officer 
of the Commission, but shall not have the 
a to vote in any of the deliberations of 

the Commission. All members of the Com- 
mission must be present to constitute a 
quorum. A unanimous vote of the Com- 
missioners for the three signatory States 
shall be necessary to all actions taken by 
the Commission. 

“(b) The salaries and personal expenses 
of each Commissioner shall be paid by the 
government which he represents. All other 
expenses which are incurred by the Com- 
mission incident to the administration of 
this Compact and which are not paid by the 
United States shall be borne equally by the 
three States and be paid by the Commission 
out of a revolving fund hereby created to 
be known as the ‘Canadian River Revolving 
Fund.’ Such fund shall be initiated and 
maintained by equal payments of each State 
into the fund in such amounts as will be 
necessary for administration of this Com- 
pact. Disbursements shall be made from 
said fund in such manner as may be author- 
ized by the Commission. Said fund shall 
not be subject to the audit and accounting 
procedures of the States. However, all re- 
ceipts and disbursements of funds handled 
by the Commission shall be audited by a 
qualified independent public accountant at 
regular intervals and the report of the audit 
shall be included in and become a part of the 
annual report ef the Commission. 

“(c) The Commission may: 

“(1) Employ such engineering, legal, cler- 
ical and other personnel as in its judgment 
may be necessary for the performance of 
its functions under this Compact; 

“(2) Enter into contracts with appropriate 
Federal agencies for the collection, correla- 
tion, and presentation of factual data, for 
the maintenance of records, and for the 
preparation of reports; 

“(3) Perform all functions required of it 
by this Compact and do all things necessary, 
proper, or convenient in the performance 
of its duties hereunder, independently or in 
cooperation with appropriate governmental 
agencies, 

“(d) The Commission shall: 

1) Cause to be established, maintained 
and operated such stream and other gaging 
stations and evaporation stations as may from 
time to time be necessary for proper admin- 
istration of the Compact, independently or 
in cooperation with appropriate govern- 
mental agencies; 

“{2) Make and transmit to the Governors 
of the signatory States on or before the last 
day of March of each year, a report covering 
the activities of the Commission for the pre- 
ceding year; 

“(3) Make available to the Governor of 
any signatory State, on his request, any in- 
formation within its possession at any time, 
and shall always provide access to its records 
by the Governors of the States, or their 
representatives, or by authorized representa- 
tives of the United States. 
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“ARTICLE X 

“Nothing in this Compact shall be con- 
strued as: 

(a) affecting the obligations of the United 
States to the Indian Tribes; 

“(b) Subjecting any property of the United 
States, its agencies or instrumentalities, to 
taxation by any State or subdivision there- 
of, or creating any obligation on the part of 
the United States, its agencies or instrumen- 
talities, by reason of the acquisition, con- 
struction or operation of any property or 
works of whatever kind, to make any pay- 
ment to any State or political subdivision 
thereof, state agency, municipality or en- 
tity whatsoever, in reimbursement for the 
loss of taxes; 

“(c) Subjecting any property of the United 
States, its agencies or instrumentalities, to 
the laws of any State to an extent other 
than the extent to which such laws would 
apply without to this Compact; 

“(d) Applying to, or interfering with, the 
right or power of any signatory State to regu- 
late within its boundaries the appropriation, 
use and control of water, not inconsistent 
with its obligations under this Compact; 

“(e) Establishing any general principle or 
precedent applicable to other interstate 
streams. 


“ARTICLE XI 


“This Compact shall become binding and 
obligatory when it shall have been ratified 
by the Legislature of each State and ap- 
proved by the Congress of the United States. 
Notice of ratification by the Legislature of 
each State shall be given by the Governor of 
that State to the Governors of the other 
States and to the President of the United 
States. The President is hereby requested to 
give notice to the Governor of each State of 
approval by the Congress of the United 
States. 

“IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the Commis- 
sioners have executed four counterparts here- 
of, each of which shall be and constitute an 
original, one of which shall be deposited in 
the archives of the Department of State of 
the United States, and one of which shall 
be forwarded to the Governor of each State. 

“DONE at the City of Santa Fe, State of 
New Mexico, this 6th day of December, 1950. 

“[s] John H. Bliss 
JOHN H. BLISS 
Commissioner for the State of New Mexico 
Is]! E. V. Spence ` 
E. V. SPENCE 
Commissioner for the State of Texas 
Is] Clarence Burch 
CLARENCE BURCH 
Commissioner for the State of Oklahoma 
“APPROVED: 
“[s] Berkeley Johnson 
BERKELEY JOHNSON 
Representative of the United States 
of America” 


Src. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
section 1 of this Act is expressly reserved. 
This reservation shall not be construed to 
prevent the vesting of rights to the use of 
water pursuant to applicable law and no 
alteration, amendment, or repeal of section 
1 of this Act shall be held to affect the rights 
80 vested. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 4628) was 
the table. 


RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSUR- 
ANCE BENEFITS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6525) 
to amend the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 


May 5 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill S. 2639, 
= identical bill, be substituted for this 

ill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

Mr. HALE. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
State whether the Senate bill is identical 
with the House bill? 

Mr. CROSSER. It is identical, word 
for word. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, as 
amended, is amended by substituting for the 
table appearing in subsection (a) thereof 
the following: 


Column II 
“Column I Dally benefit 
Total compensation rate 


$1,000 to $1,299.99_-_--------------- 
$1,300 to $1,509.99_----------__-____ 


Sec. 2. Section 3 of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, as amended, - is 
amended by striking out “not less than $150” 
and inserting in leu thereof “not less than 
$300.” 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this act 
shall become effective with respect to ben- 
efit years beginning on and after July 1, 
1952. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to make just a 
few observations on this very meritorious 
legislation which is passing the House by 
unanimous consent. It is a splendid 
tribute to the work of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee; it is a 
splendid tribute to the soundness of the 
legislation and the consideration ex- 
tended by all Members of the House. 

However, I think a special tribute, if 
I may do so without being misunderstood 
by any of my colleagues, can be paid to 
our distinguished friend, the chairman 
of the committee, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Crosser]. He is in a cam- 
paign. His primary is tomorrow. Yet 
he came back from Ohio to be here to- 
day in order to handle this bill in case 
there was any opposition to it, coming 
all the way back at personal inconven- 
jence and expense to himself. We all 
know without regard to party what the 
day before a primary or general election 
contest means to any of us. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Crosser] has not the least idea that I 
intended to say this, but in a little talk 
outside the Chamber he told me how he 
came back especially for the considera- 
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tion of this bill, I evaluated it and felt 
it was my duty to make these few re- 
marks so that the railroad employees 
covered by this bill will know of the deep 
personal debt of gratitude they owe to 
our distinguished friend from Ohio, and 
know that in him they have, as the peo- 
ple throughout the United States also 
have, one of the finest men I have ever 
met and one of the ablest and most 
courageous, as well as conscientious leg- 
islators that ever served in this body, in 
the person of our distinguished friend 
from Ohio [Mr. CROSSER]. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. SHAFER. I merely want to make 
a few observations. I agree with the 
gentleman from Massachusetts com- 
pletely, but at the same time I do want 
to call attention to the fact that there 
are some of us on this side of the aisle 
who stayed to attend this session be- 
cause we knew this bill was coming up, 
and we wanted to aid in getting it 
through and to see that it was adopted. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Correct. 

Mr. SHAFER. It is meritorious legis- 
lation. 

May I say also that I think a great deal 
of the gratitude the railroad men will 
have for this legislation being passed 
is due to a fine work of the gentleman, 
Dave Bodary, of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Carmen, who has worked inces- 
santly to see that information concern- 
ing this legislation was made available 
to the House Members. Dave is a resi- 
dent of my own State of Michigan. The 
members of the Michigan delegation are 
deeply grateful to him and indebted to 
him for the fine work he has done as leg- 
islative liaison man for the railway car- 
men. He will soon retire, having reached 
retirement age, and I know I speak for 
all of the Michigan Members of Congress 
that he will be greatly missed in Wash- 
ington, especially when legislation bene- 
fitting railroad workers is being con- 
sidered. i 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I just 
want to confirm what our colleague, the 
gentleman from Michigan, said regard- 
ing Mr. Bodary on the subject of this 
legislation. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I associ- 
ate myself with the fine statement made 
by the majority leader on this subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack] has expired. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill we are consid- 
ering at this time, namely S. 2639, has 
been substituted for H. R. 6525, a similar 
bill that has passed the Senate. This 
legislation is a very important measure 
to approximately 1,500,000 railroad em- 
ployees in this country. The bill would 
increase benefits paid under the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act. 
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Except for the addition in 1946 to 
the present scale of a daily benefit rate 
of $4.50 for the compensation range of 
$2,000 to $2,499.99, and a daily benefit 
rate of $5 for the compensation range of 
$2,500 and over, the daily benefit rates 
set forth in present scale have not been 
changed since 1940. 

We well know how the cost of living 
has increased since 1940. The schedule 
of daily benefit rates for unemployment 
insurance established in 1940 certainly 
is not fair and equitable at present-day 
price levels. Why, only since 1946 the 
Consumers’ Price Index has increased by 
36 percent. The benefits provided for 
by this bill would help to alleviate the 
great disparity which now exists be- 
tween unemployment benefits and the 
cost of living. 

An important feature to be kept in 
mind in connection with this bill is the 
fact that unless some unforeseen situa- 
tion should arise it will not be necessary 
to change the contribution rates paid by 
the railroads for the support of this pro- 
gram. There is a balance in the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Account of some 
$765,000,000. This amount in reserve is 
equivalent to over 14 years of benefit 
payments at the rate of expenditure dur- 
ing the last fiscal year. 

Actuaries tell us that even under the 
new scale of benefit rates provided un- 
der H. R. 6525 the railroads would con- 
tinue to contribute only one-half of 1 
percent of payroll until 1959. Hence, 
this bill would not cost the carriers any 
more than what they are paying now for 
some years to come. 

The House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce reported the pro- 
posed legislation favorably without a 
single dissenting vote. It has the sup- 
port of all railroad brotherhoods and 
unions. 

I urge every Member of the House to 
support this bill. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
I am heartily in favor of H. R. 6525 to 
amend the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act. It is a forward step in the 
right direction and, although it does not 
go as far as my own bill now pending 
before the Congress, I am happy to sup- 
port it because it gives much needed 
relief. I trust that the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce will 
continue its study of this important 
question with a view to reporting addi- 
tional legislation in the future. I com- 
mend and congratulate the committee 
for reporting H. R. 6525. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have two 
legislative days within which to extend 
my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of House bill 6525, to amend 
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the Railroad Retirement Unemployment 
Insurance Act and to increase the daily 
benefit rates as therein set out. 

During the 15 months of this session 
of the Eighty-second Congress it has been 
apparent that the cost of living has 
steadily risen. Last year Congress gave 
the Federal employees, including postal 
employees, a raise in pay approximately 
equal to the rise in the cost of living 
since June 1950. 

It was my feeling last year that there 
should have been commensurate in- 
creases under the Railroad Retirement 
Unemployment Insurance Act. However, 
nothing was done at that time so we have 
the present bill as introduced in Febru- 
ary of 1952. 

The new bill has eliminated payments 
to those earning less than $475. In other 
words it has practically eliminated the 
itinerant workman. However, it has 
handsomely increased those who are con- 
sidered regular employees and who would 
make up 95 percent of those included un- 
der the act. In order to set this out in 
greater detail, I am including immedi- 
ately hereafter the table of benefits for 
unemployment and sickness under the 
present Railroad Retirement Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act and under the sched- 
ule proposed in House bill 6525. 

Benefits under present act: 


Daily 
benefit 

Total compensation: rate 
$150 to 6199.99... $1.75 
$200 to 6474.99... 2. 00 
$475 to 6749.99.79 2. 25 
$750 to 8999.99. 2. 50 
$1,000 to 81.299,99 3.00 
$1,300 to $1,599.99__............... 3. 50 
$1,600 to 81.999.99—— -- -=-= -= 4.00 
$2,000 to 82,499.99 4. 50 
$2,500 and over 5. 00 


Proposed benefits under House bill 
6525: 


Daily 
benefit 

Total compensation: rate 
1 —— $3. 00 
$475 to $749.99_................... 3.50 
( ne 4.00 
$1,000 to $1,299.99_.............._. 4, 50 
$1,300 to $1,599.99_................ 5.00 
$1,600 to 81.999.99—— 22 5. 50 
$2,000 to $2,499.99__ - 6.00 
$2,500 to $2,999.99__ a O80 
$3,000 to $3,499.99__ - 7. 00 
$3,500 and over 7. 50 


It can be readily seen that the per- 
centage increase which this bill would 
make in the daily benefit rates range 
from 30 to 60 percent depending on 
the employee's base-year earnings. 
Based on the years 1950 and 1951 the 
over-all increase would be 38.6 percent— 
35.6 percent for unemployment due to 
lack of work, and 41.2 percent for unem- 
ployment due to sickness. 

The new table provides for 10 daily 
benefit rates, beginning with $3 a day 
and increasing by 50-cent intervals to 
$7.50 a day. At present there are nine 
daily benefit rates, the lowest being $1.75 
and the highest $5. 

It will be noted further that the un- 
employment and sickness program is 
supported by contributions collected by 
the Railroad Retirement Board from em- 
ployers alone. However, in view of the 
balance in the unemployment insurance 
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account, it is not anticipated that there 
will be any change relating to contribu- 
tions from employers. If the minimum 
rate should eventually prove insufficient, 
the contribution rate would rise auto- 
matically to a level sufficient to provide 
all funds which would be needed under 
any reasonable foreseeable circum- 
stances. As of June 30, 1951, the bal- 
ance in the unemployment insurance 
account was $765,833,000. According to 
the report submitted by the committee, 
this amount in reserve is equivalent to 
about 5% years of benefit payments at 
the expenditure rate in the fiscal year 
1949-50, and to over 14 years of benefit 
payments at the expenditure rate in the 
fiscal year 1950-51. 

About 35 to 40 percent of the benefits 
normally paid under the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act are for sickness 
and maternity. Only four States have 
laws for the payment of sickness benefits 
and those laws provide for the employees 
to pay all or part of the cost of sickness 
benefits. In contrast, the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act provides sick- 
ness and maternity benefits for railroad 
employees Nation-wide and requires that 
the entire cost be borne by the railroads. 
Consequently, the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, in providing such 
sickness and maternity benefits entirely 
at the employer’s expense, is already 
much more liberal than the State sys- 
tems to the extent of about $28,000,000— 
$26,000,000 sickness and $2,000,000 ma- 
ternity—per year. 

This legislation contained in H. R. 6525 
is badly needed at the present time and 
I feel sure will do the job that is in- 
tended. This is one of the most con- 
structive pieces of legislation developed 
in this Congress. We all recall that 
during World War I the railroads did 
a marvelous job of carrying the goods 
and the boys. I happen to have been 
one of those in World War II who rode 
the railroads as a member of the armed 
services. The legislation that is con- 
tained in this bill is one of the guarantees 
that we will have railroads operating 
should we ever be faced with another 
situation like World War II. It will fur- 
ther guarantee that the personnel oper- 
ating those railroads will be happy and 
contented with their jobs. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, both 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare and the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
held complete hearings on companion 
measures to amend the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, the House ver- 
sion being H. R. 6525 which is now be- 
fore us. Both committees unanimously 
reported the respective bills. 

On April 24 the Senate version was 
passed unanimously. H. R. 6525, with 
the committee amendment, is identical 
to the bill passed by the Senate. 

The report accompanying the bill de- 
scribes briefly but fully the compelling 
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reasons for favorable action and, in ad- 
dition, outlines the best available infor- 
mation as to the effect of the increases 
upon the unemployment insurance ac- 
count. 

Further, the material presented dur- 
ing the hearings contained conclusive 
evidence of the wide disparity between 
the benefits paid under current law, 
which, except for the two highest daily 
benefit rates, were established in 1940, 
and the current wage rates, weekly earn- 
ings, and substantially increased living 
costs. The increases as contained in the 
bill will go far toward restoring the ratio 
of benefits to earnings to where it was 
in 1946. 

Evidence presented during the hear- 
ings indicated forcibly that the adminis- 
tration of this law has been of a very 
high quality and I was unable to deter- 
mine any evidence of abuses. On the 
contrary, it does seem clear that there 
is an excellent record that the bene- 
ficiaries have sought protection under 
the law only when it was absolutely 
necessary. 

This is a bill which merits our sup- 
port. In view of the identical nature of 
the provisions as it passed the Senate 
and the legislation now before us, it is 
obvious that our action here today can 
send a completed bill promptly to the 
White House, and I have every reason to 
believe that such a bill would be signed 
and become effective at an early date. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

Mr. SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H. R. 6525, a bill to amend 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act. 

As every Member of this House knows, 
it was 1946 when Congress enacted Pub- 
lic Law 599, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
which liberalized unemployment and 
sickness benefits under the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act. 


According to House Report No. 1727, 
on H. R. 6525, the bill before us is neces- 
sary: 

Since 1946, wage rates in the railroad in- 
dustry have risen about 57 percent, and 
weekly earnings have risen 33 percent. How- 
ever, the average payment per week of un- 
employment due to lack of work in the 
benefit year ended June 30, 1951, was $17.38, 
or only a few cents higher than in the first 
year after the 1946 amendments, when the 
average payment per week was $17.30. The 
average payment per week for unemployment 
due to sickness was $22.02 for the year ended 
June 30, 1951, and this average has shown 
little change during the 4 years this part 
of the benefit program has been in opera- 
tion. With this same average benefit pay- 
ment, the unemployed railroad worker must 
meet living costs which, according to the 
Consumers’ Price Index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, has risen 36 percent from 
1946 through December 1951. 

In the year ended June 30, 1946, benefits 
per week of unemployment were 30 percent 
of the average earnings per week. In the 
year ended June 30, 1951, these benefits 
were only a little over 22 percent of the earn- 
ings per week. It is clear, therefore, that 
benefits payable under the Railroad Unem- 
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ployment Insurance Act now constitute a 
much smaller proportion of the regular 
wages of railroad employees than they were 
in 1946, and that they meet the needs of 
these employees less adequately in periods 
of unemployment and sickness. The in- 
crease proposed by this bill will do little 
more than restore the ratio of benefits to 
earnings to where it was in 1946. 


This bill, H. R. 6525, will provide a new 
table of benefit rates for the rates now 
payable under the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. 

In a few words, the new schedule of 
benefits provides for 10 daily benefit rates 
beginning with $3 a day and increasing 
by 50-cent intervals to $7.50 a day. At 
the present time, there are 9 daily bene- 
fit rates, the lowest being $1.75 and the 
highest $5. 

Without taking further time to dis- 
cuss the details of the bill which have 
already been mentioned in this debate, 
I wish to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate and thank the members of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Cominerce 
Committee for the fine job they have 
done in looking after the interest of the 
unemployed and sick employees of the 
railroad industry. 

Representing as I do, a large railroad 
population, I assure you railway em- 
ployees join me in saying, “Thanks for 
a job well done.” 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have five legislative days to extend their 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. W. Mr. Speaker, today 
I urge the House to pass H. R. 6525, 
which seeks to amend the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act. 

It is particularly necessary that the 
benefits to be paid should be materially 
increased as the benefits under the pres- 
ent Unemployment Insurance Act have 
lagged behind during the increases in 
commodity prices and wages. We, also, 
have railroad workers whose unemploy- 
ment has been caused by dislocations in 
the economy during the present national 
emergency. In my opinion, there is 
more need for the passage of Mr. Cross- 
ER'S measure, H. R. 6525, than at any 
other period in recent years. 

I introduced an identical bill, H. R. 
6605, only because it was my desire to 
indicate to the committee that there is 
real interest in amending the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act and that there is, 
also, a grave necessity for its amend- 
ment. However, I am wholeheartedly 
supporting Mr. Crosser’s measure. 

Mr. CROSSER’s measure would boost the 
daily minimum from $1.75 to $3 and 
boost the maximum daily benefit from 
$5 to $7.50. It is estimated that this in- 
crease in benefits would not result in any 
increase in tax on the carriers for at 
least 10 years. 

Speaking of the tax, in 1948 the rail- 
road organizations were successful in 
getting through Congress an amendment 
to the act which reduced the tax paid 
by the carriers for unemployment in- 
surance from 3 percent to one-half of 
1 percent. Over the 4-year period, this 
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reduction in payroll tax has constituted 
a considerable saving to the carriers. 

I am reliably informed that for the 
past 4 years, while the carriers have 
been paying only a tax of one-half of 1 
percent, the original 3-percent figure is 
the one figured in their freight rates. 
Under this arrangement, the carriers 
are reimbursed not only for the tax they 
do pay, but, also, for the tax they do 
not pay. 

It is my understanding that all the 
employee organizations are in agreement 
on this legislation for the benefit of 
building up and maintaining morale 
among the employees of our great rail- 
road institutions. This measure, in my 
opinion, should receive the whole- 
hearted endorsement of the House to- 
day. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
supporting H. R. 6595, which will give 
all railway employees an increase in their 
unemployment insurance, including sick 
leave. 

Hearings have been held before the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, the 
members of which have reported the bill 
to the floor of the House by unanimous 
vote. I understand there is practically 
no opposition to increases carried in the 
bill and it should be passed by a sub- 
stantial vote. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like to raise 
another question with reference to rail- 
road legislation. 

I want to ask John Steelman, assist- 
ant to the President and White House 
handyman in helping to handle labor 
disputes, why has there not been a set- 
tlement of the railroad strike that was 
shut off by seizure which affects three 
transportation groups of approximately 
150,000 railroad employees? It would 
seem a settlement should have been 
reached a long time ago. 

The railroads were seized over 2 years 
ago. During all that time the Govern- 
ment has not brought about a settle- 
ment. Many transportation workers 
affiliated with certain of the brother- 
hoods say they are suffering financially 
because of the manner in which this 
matter has been handled by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion that the 
Government could and should take ap- 
propriate action to bring about a settle- 
ment, fair to the workers, and fair to 
railroad management. 

In these three brotherhoods there are 
approximately 150,000 men who are a 
living example of the failure to settle la- 
bor disputes by Government seizure 
rather than resorting to collective bar- 
gaining. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, last fall we 
passed an amendment to the Railroad 
Retirement Act granting various in- 
creases in the benefits provided by that 
law. It was therefore entirely logical 
that in the present session the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, of which I am a member, should 
feel concerned to report a bill making 
amendments to the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance law increasing the bene- 
fits conferred by that bill. I would par- 
ticularly emphasize the fact that the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce was unanimous in wishing 
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to increase the benefits provided by both 
these salutary pieces of legislation. Last 
year when we dealt with proposed 
amendments to the railroad retirement 
law there were unfortunately sharp dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the form and 
content of amendatory legislation. These 
differences of opinion were entertained 
not only in the committee but by the 
railway brotherhoods. But this year 
when we were dealing with the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act there 
were no differences of opinion in or out 
of the committee, and the utmost har- 
mony prevailed. 

The passage of these two bills will, 
I believe, meet with general approval 
among railroad employees but the Con- 
gress must always be careful to scrutinize 
the retirement fund and the unemploy- 
ment fund to see that they are not de- 
pleted in such a manner as to endanger 
the security of future railroad employees. 
Such a scrutiny of the retirement fund 
was specifically contemplated at the time 
we passed the 1951 act. 

I am glad that it was possible to bring 
this bill up on the Consent Calendar and 
I hope that it will be passed unanimously. 
The character of its provisions is clearly 
set forth in the committee report. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, first of all, I would like to 
say how much I appreciate the nice 
things said by Members of the Congress 
in regard to my connection with this 
very meritorious bill. It is altogether 
unnecessary to speak for something that 
has been unanimously approved by all 
of the Members of the House. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp in order to explain fully the 
provisions of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, when I 
introduced H. R. 6525 it was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. The committee held full 
hearings on it and after considering all 
the evidence presented made a unani- 
mous report recommending enactment 
of the bill with only one technical 
amendment designed simply to perfect 
its draftsmanship and not affecting the 
substance of the bill. 

In the Senate an identical bill was 
sponsored by 18 Senators, some from 
each party. It was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare 
which likewise held full hearings and, 
also, in a unanimous report, recom- 
mended enactment of the bill with the 
same technical amendment that our 
committee has recommended. It came 
up for consideration on April 24 and was 
passed by the Senate in accordance with 
the committee’s recommendation. 

All the standard railway labor organ- 
izations, representing in the aggregate 
virtually all the employees who look to 
the railroad unemployment insurance 
system for their protection, unqualifiedly 
support the bill. 

The bill is a simple one and has only 
one purpose. It will adjust the unem- 
ployment insurance protection that the 
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railroad unemployment insurance sys- 
tem provides to the changes in values 
that have occurred during the last 12 
years. 

Benefits under the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act are paid for 
days of unemployment not in excess of 5 
days per week. The amount of the daily 
benefit rate applicable to any individual 
in any particular benefit year—July 1 
through June 30 the next calendar 
year—as well as his eligibility for bene- 
fits in that benefit year is related to the 
total amount of his creditable earnings 
from railroad employment in the pre- 
ceding calendar year, called the base 
year. The act sets forth a table in 
which base year earnings are set forth 
in nine groups or brackets and opposite 
each there is shown the daily benefit 
rate applicable to that range of base 
year earnings. The base year earnings 
of which the present law takes account 
range from $150 to $2,500 and the daily 
benefit rates range from $1.75 to $5. 
Earnings of over $2,500 in the base year 
do not entitle the individual to any 
higher daily benefit rate. 

The table of earnings brackets and 
daily benefit rates appearing in the pres- 
ent law was, for the most part, set up in 
1940 and reflects 1940 values. The only 
change in the table that has been made 
since 1940 was made in 1946 by adding 
two additional brackets and daily benefit 
rates so that earnings from $2,000 to 
$2,500 and $2,500 and over would be re- 
flected in the benefit rates. 

The principal change that my bill 
would make is to revise this benefit-rate 
table to correspond more nearly to pres- 
ent rates of earnings and living costs, 
The revised table set forth in the bill 
drops out the lowest bracket of base- 
year earnings and changes the second 
lowest so as to raise the minimum quali- 
fying earnings to $300. At the other end 
of the scale the present top bracket of 
$2,500 and over is changed to cover the 
range of $2,500 to $2,999.99, and two new 
brackets are established covering the 
ranges of $3,000 to $3,499.99 and $3,500 
or more. The revised daily-benefit rates 
range from $3 to $7.50. 

What this revision of the benefit table 
would do is to restore in part, but not en- 
tirely, the protection against loss of 
wages through unemployment that we 
provided in 1940. During the inflation- 
ary period we have experienced since 
1940 the cost of living has gone up and 
wages have gone up, too. Asa result, the 
unemployed individual has suffered 
progressively greater losses in wages, and 
his living costs have been progressively 
higher. If under these conditions unem- 
ployment-benefit payments remain at a 
fixed amount, it necessarily follows that 
those payments cover a progressively 
smaller proportion of the loss suffered 
and the protection provided by unem- 
ployment insurance progressively dimin- 
ishes. i 

This diminution of protection has not 
been as severe under the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act as it would have 
been if each individual's benefit rate had 
remained absolutely fixed. As wage 
rates increase individuals tend to move 
from one base-year earnings bracket 
into the next higher bracket, and in that 
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way offset to some extent the loss of pro- 
tection that change in values would oth- 
erwise cause. But the evidence before 
our committee leaves no doubt that this 
tendency has not prevented a most seri- 
ous decline in the degree of protection 
we thought we were providing. A few 
examples will illustrate this. If an em- 
ployee in 1940 was working at the mini- 
mum wage rate established for the rail- 
road industry under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act he would have had a 
weekly wage of $17.28. That would be 
the wage loss that he would suffer per 
week of unemployment. The unemploy- 
ment-benefit payments that we provided 
to cover that loss would come to $12.50 
per week, covering 72 percent of the loss. 
An employee now working at the mini- 
mum wage rate suffers a wage loss of 
$55.80 per week when he is unemployed. 
Under the present law his benefit pay- 
ments would be $25 per week, or less than 
45 percent of the loss suffered. Under 
the bill the benefit payment would be 
raised to $32.50, which would still cover 
only 58 percent of the wage loss as com- 
pared with the 72-percent protection we 
established in 1940 for minimum-rated 
employees. 

If you consider average rates of pay 
rather than minimum rates, the picture 
is no better. A person working in 1940 
at the average rate for the industry 
would have had a weekly wage of $35.52 
and when he lost it through unemploy- 
ment his benefit payments would come 
to $20 per week, covering 56 percent of 
the loss. Now an employee earning the 
average rate for the industry loses 
$70.80 when he is unemployed for a week. 
His benefit payments are $25 per week, 
covering only 35 percent of his loss. 
Under the bill the benefit payment would 
be increased to $37.50 so as to cover 53 
percent of the loss as compared with the 
56 percent coverage provided in 1940. 

These illustrations demonstrate with- 
out question that the prompt enactment 
of this bill is desperately needed to give 
back to railroad employees the protection 
we gave them in 1940 and which chang- 
ing times have taken away. 

Aside from the changes in daily bene- 
fit rates that I have discussed, the bill 
makes one other adjustment. Under the 
present law the minimum base year 
earnings that an individual must have to 
be eligible for benefits is $150. In 1940 
that represented the equivalent of ap- 
proximately 1 month’s full time employ- 
ment at the average rate of pay. Because 
wage rates have increased employees can 
now qualify for benefits with much less 
employment in the base year than was 
necessary in 1940. In this respect chang- 
ing times have operated to permit people 
with a less substantial attachment to the 
industry to become eligible for benefits. 
Under the bill that condition, too, would 
be corrected. The minimum qualifying 
base year earnings would be raised to 
$300 which at present average rates of 
pay is again almost exactly the equiva- 
lent of 1 month's full-time employment, 

The present provisions for financing 
the railroad unemployment insurance 
system need not be changed to carry out 
these adjustments. The funds for the 
support of the system are derived from a 
payroil tax on creditable compensation 
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at a basic rate of 3 percent, the same as 
under the Federal-State system that ap- 
plies to other industries. Until 1948 the 
full basic rate was collected irrespective 
of how large the reserves might become. 
Since we were paying out much less in 
benefits that we were collecting, the re- 
serve had grown in 1948 to almost $1,- 
000,000,000 and was still increasing. In 
order to avoid accumulating an unneces- 
sarily large reserve we provided in 1948 
for a sliding scale of contributions rang- 
ing from 3 percent down to one-half of 
1 percent depending upon the amount in 
the reserve. It was expected that in that 
way the reserve would gradually be re- 
duced through collection of only the one- 
half of 1 percent minimum until the 
reserve reached the point at which a 
higher rate would go into effect. Since 
1948 only the one-half of 1 percent mini- 
mum has ever been collected and the re- 
serve is still over $300,000,000 above the 
point at which the sliding scale would 
operate to increase the collection to 1 
percent. It is clear, therefore, that even 
with the additional payments that would 
be made under the bill no more than the 
minimum rate would actually be col- 
lected for some years. 

Such opposition to the bill as was ex- 
pressed at the hearings did not impress 
the committee as convincing. No one 
contended or offered any evidence to 
show that the proposed changes would 
result in benefit rates that were unneces- 
sarily high in relation to wages or that 
they were not needed to restore the 1940 
degree of protection. The facts leave no 
room for any such contention. 

Spokesmen for the railroad companies 
objected to the bill on the grounds that 
it would make the railroad system more 
liberal than the State systems and that in 
the long run it would cost the railroads 
more money. Neither objection is valid. 

It has been clearly shown that rail- 
road employees have lost a substantial 
proportion of the protection we meant to 
provide for them with respect to unem- 
ployment. That protection needs to be 
restored. Whether the railroad law is 
now more or less liberal than the State 
systems or would be more or less liberal 
when the bill is enacted has no bearing 
on our obligation to give back what 
changing times have taken away. We 
know that the same problem has pre- 
sented itself with respect to the State 
systems and has not been adequately 
met. Because it has not been adequate- 
ly met we now have pending in Congress 
proposals to use Federal funds to sup- 
plement State-benefit payments on an 
emergency basis. Certainly under these 
circumstances the injection of compari- 
sons with State systems represents the 
use of an irrelevant and inadequate 
standard of comparison. 

The second objection made by the rail- 
road companies is just as fallacious. 
They have been allowed for some years 
to pay contributions at a rate of only 
one-half of 1 percent, not because it 
would have been improper to collect the 
full 3-percent basic rate if that amount 
had been needed, but simply because a 
lesser amount was necessary to support 
the benefits that Congress had seen fit 
to provide. Our enactment of the slid- 
ing-scale method of fixing the contribu- 
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tion rate cannot now be used to hamper 
us in determining what are proper bene- 
fit rates. The grant of relief from mak- 
ing payments higher than are needed is 
no commitment against providing need- 
ed benefit rates and allowing the sliding 
scale to fix the contributions at the rate 
necessary to meet those benefit pay- 
ments. The railroads make no conten- 
tion that the enactment of this bill would 
cause them to pay more than the mini- 
mum one-half-of-1-percent rate for some 
years nor that it would ever require them 
be Fagg more than the 3-percent basic 
ra 


The Senate bill was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read a third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 6525) was 
laid on the table. 


AMENDING SECTION 1498 OF TITLE 
28, UNITED STATES CODE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3975) 
to amend section 1498 of title 28, United 
States Code, so as to permit a joint 
patentee to bring suit on a patent in the 
Court of Claims in certain cases where 
one or more of his copatentees is barred 
from doing so. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1498 of 
title 28, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 


“§ 1498. Paten cases. 


“Whenever an invention described in and 
covered by a patent of the United States is 
used or manufactured by or for the United 
States without license of the owner thereof 
or lawful right to use or manufacture the 
same, the owner's remedy shall be by action 
against the United States in the Court of 
Claims for the recovery of his reasonable and 
entire compensation for such use and manu- 
facture. 

“The court shall not award compensation 
under this section if the claim is based on 
the use or manufacture by or for the United 
States of any article owned, leased, used by, 
or in the possession of the United States 
prior to July 1, 1918. 

“This section shall not confer a right of 
action on any patentee who, when he makes 
such a claim, is in the employment or service 
of the United States, or any assignee of such 
patentee, and shall not apply to any device 
discovered or invented by an employee dur- 
ing the time of such employment or service; 
but nothing in this paragraph shall be con- 
strued to deprive a joint patentee of any 
right of action which would otherwise be 
conferred upon him by this section solely on 
the ground that one or more of his copaten- 
tees is in the employment or service of the 
United States at the time such claim is 
made, or was in the employment or service 
of the United States at the time of the dis- 
covery or invention.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


That the first two sentences of the fourth 
paragraph of section 1498 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by substituting the 
following therefor: 

“A Government employee shall have the 
right to bring suit against the Government 
under this section except where he was in a 
position to order, influence, or induce use of 
the invention by the Government. This sec- 
tion shall not confer a right of action on any 
patentee or any assignee of such patentee 
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with respect to any invention discovered or 
invented by a person while in the employ- 
ment or service of the United States, where 
the invention was related to the official func- 
tions of the employee, in cases in which such 
functions included research and develop- 
ment, or in the making of which Government 
time, materials or facilities were used.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN 
ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6922) 
to amend section 22 (relating to the en- 
dowment and support of colleges of agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts) of the 
Act of June 29, 1935, so as to extend the 
benefits of such section to certain col- 
leges in the Territory of Alaska. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of section 22 of the act of June 29, 1935 (7 
U. S. C., sec. 329), is amended by striking 
out “colleges in the several States and the 
Territory of Hawaii” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “colleges in the several States and 
the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii.” 

Sec. 2. Paragraph (a) of such section 22 is 
amended by striking out “$980,000” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$1,000,000.” 

Sec. 3. The first sentence of paragraph (b) 
of such section 22 is amended by striking out 
“$1,500,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$1,501,500.” 

Sec. 4. The second and third sentence of 
paragraph (b) of such section 22 are amend- 
ed to read as follows: “The sums appropri- 
ated in pursuance of paragraph (a) shall be 
paid annually to the several States and the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii in equal 
shares, The sums appropriated in pursuance 
of paragraph (b) small be in addition to 
sums appropriated in pursuance of paragraph 
(a) and shall be allotted and paid annually 
to each of the several States and the Terri- 
tories of Alaska and Hawaii in the proportion 
which the total population of each such 
State and Territory bears to the total popu- 
lation of all the States and the Territories 
of Alaska and Hawaii, as determined by the 
last preceding decennial census.” 

Sec. 5. The amendments made by this 
act shall take effect on the first day of the 
first fiscal year beginning on or after the 
date of the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONSOLIDATING PARKER DAM 
POWER PROJECT AND DAVIS DAM 
PROJECT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2643) 
to consolidate the Parker Dam power 
project and the Davis Dam project. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of effecting economies and increased effi- 
ciency in the construction, operation, and 
maintenance thereof and of accounting for 
the return of reimbursable costs, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is authorized and directed 
to consolidate and administer as a single 
project to be known as the Parker-Davis 
project, Arizona-California-Nevada, the proj- 
ects known as the Parker Dam power project, 
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Arizona-California, and the Davis Dam proj- 
ect, Arizona-Nevada: Provided, That nothing 
in this act shall be construed to alter or 
affect in any way the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act (45 Stat. 1057), the Boulder Canyon 
Project Adjustment Act (54 Stat. 774), or the 
treaty between the United States of America 
and the United Mexican States, signed at 
Washington on February 3, 1944, relating to 
the utilization of the waters of the Colorado 
and Tijuana Rivers and of the Rio Grande 
from Fort Quitman, Tex., to the Gulf of 
Mexico: Provided further, That nothing in 
this act shall be construed to alter or affect 
in any way any right or obligation of the 
United States or any other party under con- 
tracts heretofore entered into by the United 
States. 

Sec. 2. Funds heretofore appropriated for 
the Parker Dam power project, Arizona-Cali- 
fornia, and the Davis Dam project, Arizona- 
Nevada, shall be consolidated and shall be 
and remain available for the purposes for 
which they were appropriated. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


LEASING RESERVED PUBLIC LANDS 
IN ALASKA FOR DOCK, WHARF, 
AND LANDING-SITE PURPOSES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3882) 
to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to lease withdrawn or reserved 
public lands in Alaska for dock, wharf, 
and landing-site purposes. ; 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior may, in his discretion and sub- 
ject to such regulations, terms, and condi- 
tions as he may prescribe, issue a lease or 
permit for the use of any tract of withdrawn 
or reserved public land in the Territory of 
Alaska for dock, wharf, and landing-site pur- 


poses. 

Where lands have been withdrawn or re- 
served in aid of a function of a Federal 
department or agency other than the De- 
partment of the Interior, or of the Territory, 
or of a municipality, water district, or other 
local governmental subdivision or agency, 
the Secretary may issue leases or permits 
under this act only with the consent of 
such Federal department or agency, or of 
the Territory, or of such local governmental 
unit, and subject to any conditions which 
that department or agency, or the Territory, 
or that local governmental unit may pre- 
scribe to insure the adequate utilization and 
protection of the lands for the primary pur- 
poses for which they have been withdrawn 
or reserved, or are administered. 

SEC. 2. The Secretary may issue a lease or 
permit for the use of lands under this act 
for a period not exceeding 20 years. Any 
renewal of such lease or permit may like- 
wise be issued for a period not exceeding 
20 years. The Secretary shall include a pro- 
vision in the lease or permit that the public 
shall have access to and proper use of the 
docks, wharves, and landing sites on the 
lands covered by the lease or permit, at 
such reasonable rates of toll as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary. The Secretary 
shall also include a provision in the lease 
or permit reserving a roadway, of such width 
as he may find reasonable, adjacent to the 
shore line as near as may be practicable, for 
the use of the public as a higaway. 

Sec. 3. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to apply to lands in any national 
forest, or national park or monument, or 
to any Indian lands, or lands set aside or 
held for the use or benefit of Indians, in- 
cluding lands over which jurisdiction has 
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been transferred to the Department of the 
Interior by Executive order for the use of 
Indians. 

Sec. 4. All moneys received from any lease 
or permit for the use of lands under this 
act shall be disposed of in the same manner 
as moneys received from the sale of public 
lands. 

Sec. 5. That portion of the second pro- 
viso of section 10 of the act of May 14, 1893 
(30 Stat. 413; 48 U. S. C., sec. 462), which 
reads as follows is hereby repealed: , and 
that the Secretary of the Interior may grant 
the use of such reserved lands abutting on 
the water front to any citizen or association 
of citizens, or to any corporation incor- 
porated under the laws of the United States 
or under the laws of any State or Territory, 
for landings, and wharves, with the provi- 
sion that the public shall have access to and 
proper use of such wharves, and landings, 
at reasonable rates of toll to be prescribed 
by said Secretary, and a roadway 60 feet in 
width, parallel to the shore line as near as 
may be practicable, shall be reserved for the 
use of the public as a highway.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 13, insert The Secretary shall 
include a provision in the lease or permit 
giving the lessee or permittee the first right 
to any renewal of such lease or permit.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


1 


AUTHORIZING ADDITIONAL LAND 
TO APPOMATTOX COURT HOUSE 
NATIONAL HISTORICAL MONU- 
MENT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6439) 
to authorize the addition of land to the 
Appomattox Court House National His- 
torical Monument, Va., and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to acquire, in such 
manner as he shall consider to be in the 
public interest, any land or interests in land, 
within a distance of 144 miles from the his- 
toric Appomattox Court House site, Virginia, 
which he shall consider to be suitable for 
addition to the Appomattox Court House Na- 
tional Historical Monument. The Secretary 
is authorized also to dispose of any surplus 
monument lands in such manner as he shall 
consider appropriate, or to exchange any 
monument lands for non-Federal lands of 
approximately equal value when, in his opin- 
ion, such action is in the interest of the 
United States. Properties acquired pursu- 
ant to this act shall become a part of the 
monument upon acquisition of title thereto 
by the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 6, after the words “United 
States.”, insert “The total area of this na- 
tional monument as it may be revised pur- 
suant to this act shall be no greater than 
its present acreage.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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GOVERNMENT-OWNED MAGNESIUM 
FOUNDRY AT TETERBORO, N. J. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2223) to 
authorize and direct the Administrator 
of General Services to transfer to the 
Department of the Navy the Govern- 
ment-owned magnesium foundry at 
Teterboro, N. J. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of General Services is authorized and di- 
rected to transfer to the Department of the 
Navy, without reimbursement or exchange 
of funds, the facility at Teterboro, N. J., 
known as the Government-owned magne- 
sium foundry, comprising Plancors 8 and 132. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CLAIMS OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF 
THE BUREAU OF PRISONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4241) 
to confer jurisdiction upon the United 
States Court of Claims with respect to 
claims against the United States of cer- 
tain employees of the Bureau of Prisons, 
Department of Justice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 

an? 

There was no objection. 


AGRICULTURAL EXTEN SION WORK 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 6773) to 
provide for the further development of 
cooperative agricultural extension work. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of April 
24, 1939 (7 U. S. C. 3430-1), as amended by 
section 707, title VII, of the Department of 
Agriculture Organic Act of 1944, concerning 
cooperative extension work is amended by 
striking out the figure “$555,000” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$1,071,000” and imme- 
diately following the word “Provided,” the 
following: “That $555,000 of the appropria- 
tion made pursuant to this authorization 
shall be apportioned to the States in accord- 
ance with the apportionment of the like 
sum in the fiscal year 1944 and $516,568 of 
this authorization shall be apportioned to 
the States in the proportion that the net loss 
to a State as a result of the reallocation fol- 
lowing the 1950 census bears to $516,568.” 


Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, the bill under consideration has 
been worked out by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, Mr. Cart ALBERT, and myself, 
after many conferences and hearings on 
the subject. 

Under the laws governing the Exten- 
sion Service funds, the various States 
receive a share which is apportioned in 
accordance with the farm and rural pop- 
ulation. In the 1950 census 17 States 
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showed a shrinkage in farm population, 
according to the formula established by 
the Bureau of the Census. Among these 
the heaviest losers were Texas and Okla- 
homa. That the present formula is in- 
adequate and faulty is perfectly ap- 
parent. 

The agricultural output has uniformly 
increased in the States which, along with 
Texas and Oklahoma, would have their 
Extension Service appropriation reduced. 
However, more and more farmers and 
ranchers are taking advantage of good 
roads and mechanization to move their 
families into the nearby towns. Accord- 
ing to the census, any community of 
2,500 or more population is classified as 
urban, even though the greater propor- 
tion of the citizens may be employed 
directly or indirectly in agriculture. 

In Texas, one of the most important 
functions of the Extension Service is the 
4-H Club work. Certainly it is not nec- 
essary to point out to the House the tre- 
mendous importance of the 4-H Club ac- 
tivities. Im Texas the number partici- 
pating has consistently increased since 
1940, when the figure stood at 88,091. At 
the end of 1951 this figure stood at 
116,979. 

The House will, I am sure, give consid- 
eration to the fact that the cost of every 
undertaking has increased in recent 
years. In spite of this fact the work of 
the Extension Service has continued to 
expand. To reduce it in any State in the 
Union at this time would be a very seri- 
ous mistake and would reflect a policy 
which, I believe, is extremely short- 
sighted. 

This bill would merely keep the States 
which would otherwise suffer a reduction 
on exactly the basis where they now 
stand. 

I urge the passage of the measure im- 
mediately so that it may receive early 
consideration in the other body and may 
then be considered in a supplemental ap- 
propriation bill during the current ses- 
sion. Thus the great work of the Ex- 
tension Service will continue uninter- 
ruptedly. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this opportunity to 
express my great appreciation to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma, Mr. CARL 
ALBERT. He and I have worked side by 
side in all phases of the legislation. He 
certainly deserves the greatest credit for 
bringing it to the House at this time. I 
know that the membership of this body 
appreciates what he has done, and that 
every man, woman, and child whose life 
is made better and more fruitful through 
the Extension Service will join me in 
applauding work so well done. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, first of 
all, I want to thank my colleague for his 
fine tribute. Second, I desire to take 
this means of expressing my personal 
appreciation for the efforts of the gen- 
tleman from Texas who was coauthor of 
the measure which we are now consider- 
ing. Without his assistance this matter 
could not have progressed to the point 
of passage. 

I am sure that all those interested in 
the 4-H Club program and other activ- 
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ities of the Extension Service in the great 
State of Texas and in 14 other States 
join me in expressing appreciation for 
the gentleman’s fine contribution. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed, H. R. 6773. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENDING TIME FOR HOSPITAL 
CONSTRUCTION IN THE DISTRICT. 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7496) to 
amend the act of August 7, 1946, pro- 
viding for the establishment of a mod- 
ern, adequate, and efficient hospital cen- 
ter in the District of Columbia, as 
amended, so as to extend to June 30, 
1957, the period for authorization for 
appropriations for carrying out the pur- 
poses of the act as amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, this is simply 
extending the time for the completion 
of this work? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. That is right. The 
gentleman is correct. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a modern, adequate, and efi- 
cient hospital center in the District of Co- 
lumbia,” approved August 7, 1946, as 
amended, by striking out “June 30, 1952” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 1957.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no 
quorum present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 67] 

Abbitt Baring Bolton 

Barrett Bow 
Addonizio Battle Boykin 
Andrews - Beall Bray 
Anfuso Beamer Brehm 
Armstrong Beckworth Brownson 
Ayres Bender Bryson 
Bailey Bolling Buckley 


1952 
Burdick Hedrick O'Toole 
Burnside Heffernan Passman 
Burton Heller Patterson 
Bush Herlong Philbin 
Canfield Hess Polk 
Carlyle Hoffman, Il. Potter 
Carrigg Jarman Poulson 
Case Jenkins Powell 
Celler Jensen Rabaut 
Chelf Johnson Rains 
Chiperfield Jonas Ramsay 
Chudoff Jones, Mo, Redden 
Church Jones, Reece, Tenn. 
Clemente Hamilton C. Ribicoff 
Combs Jones, berts 
Cooley Woodrow W. Robeson 
Corbett Judd Roosevelt 
Coudert Kee Ross 
Crumpacker Kelley, Pa Sabath 
Davis, Ga Kennedy Sadlak 
Dawson Kerr St. George 
DeGraffenried Kersten, Wis, Sasscer 
Delaney King, Calif Saylor 
Dempsey King, Pa. Scott, Hardie 
Denton Klein Sheehan 
Dingell Lane Sheppard 
Dollinger Lantaff Short 
Donohue Latham Sieminski 
Donovan Lesinski Sikes 
Dorn Lind Smith, Wis. 
Elliott McCarthy Stanley 
Elston McConnell Steed 
Engle McCulloch Stigler 
Fallon McGrath Stockman 
Feighan McGregor Sutton 
Fine McKinnon Tackett 
Flood Mack, III. Taylor 
Gamble Madden Vail 
Garmatz Marshall Van Pelt 
Gary Miller, Md. Velde 
Gore Miller, N. Y. Watts 
Graham Morano Weichel 
Granahan Morris Welch 
Grant Morrison Werdel 
Green Morton n 
Greenwood Multer Wheeler 
Gwinn Mumma Wickersham 
Hall, Murdock Williams, Miss. 
Leonard W. Murphy Williams, N. Y. 
Halleck Norrell Wilson, Ind. 
Harden O'Brien, N. Y. Wood, Ga. 
Hart O’Konski Woodruff 
Harvey O'Neill Yates 
Hays, Ohio Osmers 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call, 248 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


DEFENSE CATALOGING AND STAND- 
ARDIZATION ACT 


Mr. VINSON. Mr Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 
7405) to prove for an economical, effi- 
cient, and effective supply management 
organization within the Department of 
Defense through the establishment of a 
single supply cataloging system, the 
standardization of supplies and the more 
efficient use of supply testing, inspection, 
and acceptance facilities and services, 
as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may 
be cited as the “Defense Cataloging and 
Standardization Act.” 

Sec. 2. There is hereby established within 
the Munitions Board of the Department of 
Defense, the Defense Supply Management 
Agency, hereinafter referred to as the 
“Agency.” This Agency shall develop a sin- 
gle catalog system and related supply stand- 
ardization program. 

Sec. 3. There shall be a Director of the 
Agency and a Deputy Director, who shall act 
as Director in the absence or disability of 
the Director, and shall perform such other 
duties as are prescribed by the Director. 
The Director and Deputy Director shall be 
appointed by the Secretary of Defense, with- 
out regards to the civil-service laws. The 
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Director shall receive compensation at the 
rate of $14,000 a year, and the Deputy Di- 
rector shall receive compensation at the 
rate of $12,500 a year. With the exception 
of the first Director appointed under this 
Act, the Director and Deputy Director shall 
be appointed from civilian life. 

Sec. 4. (a) In cataloging, the Agency shall 
name, describe, classify, and number each 
item repetitively used, purchased, stocked, 
or distributed, by the Department of Defense 
or any of the departments thereof, by such 
methods and in such manner that only one 
distinctive combination of letters or nu- 
merals or both will identify the same item 
either within a bureau or service, between 
bureaus or services, or between the depart- 
ments. The single item identification shall 
be used for all functions of supply from 
original purchase to final field or area dis- 
posal. There shall be a single catalog, 
which may consist of a number of volumes, 
sections, or supplements, in which all items 
of supply shall be included and in which 
there shall appear information on each item 
needed for supply operations such as descrip- 
tive and performance data, size, weight, 
cubage, packaging or packing data, a stand- 
ard quantitative measurement unit, and 
such other related data as is determined by 
the Director of the Agency to be necessary 
or desirable. 

(b) In supply standardization, it shall be 
the duty of the Agency to achieve the highest 
practicable degree possible in the stand- 
ardization of items used throughout the 
Department of Defense, through the de- 
velopment and use of single specifications, 
in the elimination of overlapping and dup- 
licating item specifications, and in the re- 
duction of the number of sizes, kinds, or 
types of generally similar items. The great- 
est practicable degree of standardization of 
methods of packing, packaging, and pres- 
ervation of such items shall be achieved, 
together with the most efficient use of 
services and facilities concerned with the 
inspection, testing and acceptance of such 
items. 

Sec. 5. The Director shall 

(a) establish, develop, and maintain the 
single supply catalog and standardization 
program herein established; 

(b) provide for, direct, and coordinate the 
progressive utilization of the single supply 
catalog provided for herein in all supply 
functions within the Department of De- 
fense, its departments, bureaus, and services 
from requirements determination through 
ultimate disposal; 

(c) provide for, direct, review, and ap- 
prove all item names, item descriptions, and 
description patterns, the screening, consoli- 
dation, classification, and numbering of item 
descriptions and the publication and dis- 
tribution of the single supply catalog; 

(d) establish and maintain liaison with 
industry advisory groups to coordinate the 
development of the single supply catalog and 
standardization program herein established 
with the best practices of industry in order 
to obtain to the greatest extent practicable 
the cooperation and participation of in- 
dustry in the program; 

(e) review, amend, revise, promulgate, and 
establish within the Department of De- 
fense military specifications, standards, and 
qualified product lists and resolve differences 
between military departments, bureaus, and 
services with respect to the same; 

(f) assign among the military depart- 
ments, bureaus, and services within the 
Department of Defense when practical and 
consistent with their capacity and supply in- 
terest, the responsibility for portions of the 
cataloging and standardization programs 
herein established, and establish time sched- 
ules for the completion of such assign- 
ments; and 

(g) make final decisions in all matters 
concerned with the cataloging and standard- 
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ization authority established in this act, sub- 
ject to review and modification by the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

Sec. 6. When portions of the single supply 
catalog provided for herein are complete and 
ready for use they shall be distributed by the 
Agency and all existing catalogs shall be 
replaced. Thereafter all departments, 
bureaus, and services within the Department 
of Defense shall use such single supply cata- 
log and no other. All property reports and 
records shall use the nomenclature, item 
numbers, and descriptive data as published 
in the single supply catalog. 

Sec. 7. Following the publication and pro- 
mulgation of the single supply catalog or 
portions thereof as provided herein only 
those items of supply listed therein shall 
thereafter be procured for repetitive use in 
the departments, bureaus, and services of the 
Department of Defense: Provided, however, 
That items so cataloged may be changed 
from time to time to include new items and 
to delete obsolete items: Provided further, 
That nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to prohibit the military departments 
in the Department of Defense from acquir- 
ing new items required to carry out their 
missions: And provided further, That such 
new items when and if acquired shall be 
immediately submitted to the Director of 
the Agency for inclusion in the cataloging 
and standardization program established in 
this act. 

Sec. 8. The Munitions Board shall provide 
such personnel facilities and other adminis- 
trative services as may be required by the 
Agency to carry out the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 9. The Director of the Agency shall 
transmit to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives on January 31 and July 31 of each year, 
progress reports on cataloging from each of 
the military departments within the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the previous 6 months 
between July 1 and December 31 and January 
1 and June 30, respectively. These reports 
shall contain— 

(a) the number of single supply catalog 
sections or portions published and the titles; 

(b) the number of Munitions Board item 
identification numbers which have replaced, 
for all supply purposes, former item identi- 
fications, stock or catalog numbers; 

(c) the reduction in the number of sepa- 
rate item identifications achieved; and 

(d) such other information as the Director 
considers will best inform the Congress of 
the status and progress of the cataloging 
program herein established. 

Sec. 10. The Director of the Agency shall 
transmit to the Committees on Armed Serv- 
ices of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives on January 31 and July 31 of each year, 
progress reports on standardization within 
the military departments in the Department 
of Defense for the previous 6 months be- 
tween July 1 and December 31 and January 
1 and June 30 respectively. The report shall 
contain— 

(a) the number of separate specifications 
which have been consolidated into single 
specifications for the use of all of the mili- 
tary departments, bureaus, and services; 

(b) the reduction achieved in the num- 
ber of sizes, kinds, or types of generally simi- 
lar items; 

(e) duplications eliminated in services, 
space, and facilities; and 

(d) such other information as the Direc- 
tor considers will best inform the Congress 
of the progress of the standardization pro- 
gram herein established. 

Sec. 11. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to limit the authority of the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to coordinate the 
cataloging and standarization programs of 
the General Services Administration with 
the cataloging and standarization program 


‘of the Agency under this act, by delegation 


of authority under the Federal Property and 
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Administrative Services Act of 1949, or by 
such other means as may be agreed upon by 
said Administrator and the Director of the 
Agency. 

Sec. 12. Nothing in the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 shall 
impair or limit the authority of the Direc- 
tor of the Agency under this act. 

Sec. 13. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums of money as may be 
necessary to accomplish the purposes of this 
act. 
Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
provide for an economical, efficient, and 
effective supply management organization 
within the Department of Defense through 
the establishment of a single supply cata- 
loging system, the standardization of sup- 
plies and the more efficient use of supply 


testing, inspection, packaging, and accept- 
ance facilities and services.” 


Mr. VINSON (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to dispense with the 
further reading of the bill, and that the 

* pill, with committee amendments, be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, Iam opposed to the 
bill, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is any Member of 
the minority opposed to the bill who 
demands a second? If not, without ob- 
jection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson] will be recognized 
for 20 minutes and the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] will be rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. HÉBERT]. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
comes before you today as the result of 
a long study by a special subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Armed Services. 
A study which began last September and 
which culminated in a series of public 
hearings during which time every phase 
and facet of this complex problem was 
explored. I think it well that I pay pub- 
lic tribute at this time to the splendid 
work done by every member of the sub- 
committee, which was in attendance at 
all public hearings, and participated very 
actively in the development of the bill, 
which we now bring before you. I think 
special mention should be made of our 
staff members, Paul Monahan, who de- 
veloped the items which we discussed, 
the committee counsel, John Courtney, 
and his assistant, Dick Webb, and cer- 
tainly the able assistance given us by 
the sage of the committee, our distin- 
guished chairman, the gentleman from 
Georgia, who sat in with the subcom- 
mittee and participated in writing the 
final draft of the bill, which is introduced 
in the name of our distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. ANDERSON], who really has carried 
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the torch for a single catalog for the De- 
partment of Defense for many years. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill which comes be- 
fore you today is a bill, putting into law 
and giving the effect of statute to that 
which has already been put into effect 
by directive by the Department of De- 
fense. The bill before you spells out in 
positive and affirmative terms the exact 
policy and conduct for the establishment 
of a single supply catalog in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. It spells out the duties 
and powers of the Director and it sets 
up the entire operation within the frame- 
work of the Munitions Board. It is a 
definite and positive approach to the sub- 
ject which has been under discussion for 
many, many years, but about which 
nothing definite has been done. 

In order that you might better under- 
stand the problem, and in order that the 
country might better understand the 
problem, we placed on exhibit in our 
hearing room specific and definite exam- 
ples of what we believed to be inefficient 
buying practices of the Armed Forces. 
That exhibit came to be known, as you 
well know, as the chamber of horrors. 
I might say it was a horrible example of 
waste in the military. 

Out of that exhibit and out of those 
hearings have been adduced many, many 
pages of testimony which indicates the 
positive necessity for taking an affirma- 
tive and definite approach to this subject 
by way of legislation. I believe, however, 
that the most eloquent testimony in 
favor of this legislation was given by the 
man who has been placed in charge of 
the cataloging program, as it now exists 
in the General Services Administration. 
As you know, Mr. Jess Larson, Adminis- 
trator of that Administration, is charged 
with the responsibility for what is known 
as a single Federal catalog such as may 
or may not exist at the moment. Under 
the terms of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, he is 
allowed to delegate authority for produc- 
ing a single catalog to the armed serv- 
ices. He is allowed to delegate that au- 
thority and he has delegated it. After a 
trial run of this delegation and after an 
attempt on the part of his own Adminis- 
tration to set up a civilian catalog, it 
is interesting to quote Mr. Larson’s own 
words in this connection; and which I 
do, referring you to page 3696 of the 
printed hearings. Mr. Larson made this 
statement before our committee: 

It became apparent that after about a year 
of operation under Public Law 152 the really 
tremendous job was of course, as we always 
knew, in the military, and that the military 
was in the best position to finance their op- 
eration, much more expeditiously than were 
the civil agencies of the Government. There- 
fore, it would have been impracticable and 
imprudent, I think, for me to have tried to 
obtain funds for my agency to do this job, 
which I sincerely believe the military is better 
equipped to do in the first place, because they 
have more funds, more people, more items, 
more technicians, and more experience, and 
a lot of cataloging already accomplished to 
start with. I would have, I think, seriously 
hampered the whole security, at least the 
whole defense effort, to have just thrown my 
arms around this and kept it to myself. 


I do not believe I can supplement those 
words and that testimony. What more 
effective and more logical argument can 
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be given than that presented by Mr. Lar- 
son himself? I take cognizance of the 
fact that this is a cataloging bill for the 
Defense Department, and is not a general 
cataloging bill. The Committee on 
Armed Services has no desire to legislate 
for those departments over which it has 
no cognizance or jurisdiction. Our juris- 
diction is the Department of Defense, 
comprising the three branches of the 
service. In this bill we legislate for those 
different agencies of the Defense Depart- 
ment, 

Let me impress upon you one impor- 
tant factor, perhaps the most important 
of all factors in the proposed legislation. 
That is the savings which will be made 
to the taxpayers of this country. Esti- 
mates have run from millions into bil- 
lions, as to the amount of money which 
will be saved. Based on the Hoover Com- 
mission report, on a $25,000,000,000- 
budget, $2,500,000,000 will be saved; and 
logically, on a $52,000,000,000-budget 
some $5,000,000,000 would be saved. 

The testimony before the committee 
by Navy witnesses was that the savings 
would be astronomical. The Army said 
it would run into the millions; and the 
Air Force said it would be substantial. 
Everybody testifying before the commit- 
tee is in full agreement: That a single 
catalog is not only a step in the right 
direction but is also an affirmative ap- 
proach to saving money. 

This is the opportunity for the House 
to assert itself to save these billions. 
Only last week Admiral Fowler who was 
in charge of the program made the 
statement that a complete catalog 
would save some $4,000,000,000; and he 
is the Director. Whether it is $4,000,- 
000,000, $10,000,000,000, or $1,000,- 
000,000, certainly billions will be saved. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. So that the House can 
understand the conflicting theories in 
view of the communication sent to the 
membership today by the distinguished 
gentleman from California [Mr. Hotr- 
FIELD] let me state that his position is 
that there should be a Federal catalog, 
of which the Department of Defense 
should be a part. 

The position of the Committee on the 
Armed Services is that we should now 
commence, immediately, a Department 
of Defense catalog which has nothing 
whatsoever to do with, and does not in- 
terfere, at all, with ultimately having 
a Federal catalog. 

Mr. HEBERT. In that connection I 
may say to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia that Mr. Larson had this to say be- 
fore the committee as to the conflict be- 
tween the Federal catalog and the Armed 
Services catalog 

Mr. VINSON. Read that to us. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Larson testified, 
as shown by page 3679 of the hearings: 

I personally do not believe that a single 
catalog that includes all supply items used 
by the Armed Forces can be used by all de- 


partments and agencies of the Federal Gove 
ernment, 
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That is Mr. Larson speaking, and con- 
tinuing to speak, he says: 

That is the reason that the delegation of 
authority made provision for a joint pro- 
gram. It is necessary that items used sole- 
ly by civil agencies be identified. MBCA— 


That is Munitions Board catalog— 
has jurisdiction of numbering 500,000 items. 


There are that many that will be in- 
cluded in the catalog, 500,000. This 
bill will bring about, and in fact invites, 
a continuation of the present program. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the case is 
clear, the logic is sound; and I believe 
the results should be inevitable if we are 
sincere and desire to save the taxpayers 
of this country not millions, but billions 
of dollars. 

In conclusion I desire to insert the let- 
ter the committee has received from Ad- 
miral Fowler showing possible savings: 

MUNITIONS BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., May 2, 1952. 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr, CHARMAN: In compliance with 
your request, I am glad to furnish you with 
the following opinion: 

I estimate that the wholehearted and ef- 
fective employment of a Federal Catalog for 
supply purposes by all of the procurement 
agencies of the Federal Government, the 
standar of all common-use items 
tailored to fit the actual needs of the Govern- 
ment, the standardizing of inspection pro- 
cedures and streamlining of those functions, 
and the standardizing of packaging and 
preservation of all items purchased by the 
Government will result in approximate 
annual savings of $4,000,000,000 at the pres- 
ent annual rate of Federal expenditures, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FOWLER, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, 
Director, Supply Management 
Agencies. 


Further, I call to your attention a 
letter from Assistant Secretary Coolidge 
requesting withdrawal of a suggested 
amendment. 

The bill, as drawn, does not interfere 
with military missions. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., May 2, 1952. 
Hon. Cart VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. CHANMAN: With reference to my 
letter of April 21, 1952, on the subject of 
H. R. 7405, upon further consideration the 
Department of Defense requests that its 
recommendations be modified to the extent 
that section 13 which reads: “Nothing in this 
act shall be construed to mitigate the au- 
thority of the military departments in the 
Department of Defense to carry out their 
assigned missions,” be eliminated from the 
proposed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. COOLIDGE. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from California is recognized. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
going to dispose of the argument of the 
gentleman from Louisiana by calling the 
attention of the House to Mr. Larson’s 
letter on page 14 of their own report. In 
the third paragraph he says: 

Basically, our system of goyernment does 
not contemplate two sets of laws, one for 
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the Military Establishment and one for the 
other agencies of the Government. This 
principle was recognized in the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 and also in House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion No. 97, both of which provide for a sin- 
gle Federal catalog system which would be 
applicable to all agencies of the Govern- 
ment, including the military department. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not have time really 
to argue this bill before the House, be- 
cause this is an important bill, and we 
should have 4 or 5 hours in which to dis- 
cuss it. It should not be brought up un- 
der a suspension of the rules where only 
40 minutes is allowed to discuss a mat- 
ter which affects the complete program 
of the procurement of both military and 
civilian agencies; but I am going to try 
to cover as much as I can, and I am go- 
ing to extend my remarks, having re- 
ceived permission of the House to do so. 
So, anybody who wishes to can read the 
complete analysis of this bill. 

ANALYSIS OF H. R. 7405 AND ACCOMPANYING 
HOUSE REPORT NO. 1838 

Mr. Speaker, we are presented with a 
most extraordinary situation with re- 
gard to House Resolution 7405 reported 
recently by the Committee on Armed 
Services and proposing to set up a mili- 
tary catalog and standardization agency. 
This bill was rushed out of committee 
and Members are asked to consider it 
under suspension of the rules. I am 
greatly disturbed about this procedure, 
The bill contains very important pro- 
visions which, in my opinion, would 
jeopardize the Federal catalog program 
which is already established by law and 
making substantial progress. 

This bill should be carefully examined 
and an opportunity afforded for full de- 
bate on the merits. Certainly, I do not 
question any Member’s sincerity or mo- 
tives in proposing legislation, but I fail 
to see the need for such rush action. 
This bill and the report accompanying 
it show evidence of hasty preparation; 
and there are a number of inconsisten- 
cies in the bill and serious errors or omis- 
sions in the report. With all due de- 
ference to the sponsors of this legisla- 
tion, I wish to state that they have 
received poor staff advice and that, ac- 
cordingly, if the House acts upon this 
bill today, it will be acting without full 
and accurate information. 

House Resolution 7405 does not have 
the approval of the Department of De- 
fense, of the Munitions Board, of the 
Bureau of the Budget, of the General 
Accounting Office, or of the General 
Services Administration. 

It fiies in the face of established cata- 
log policies that have beea worked out 
in the past 4 or 5 years. 

It is directly contrary to the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission. 

It overlooks the fact that basic en- 
abling legislation for the Federal catalog 
program has been established in section 
206 (a) and (b) of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 
1949—Public Law 152, Eighty-first Con- 


gress. 

It discards the declaration of the Con- 
gress in House Concurrent Resolution 
97—Eighty- first Congress—that the Fed- 
eral catalog for economy and security be 
a joint military and civilian effort. 
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House Concurrent Resolution 97 came 
from the Armed Services Committee. 

Finally, the bill represents a definite 
step away from civilian control over 
the Military Establishment. 

Some months ago a subcommittee of 
the Armed Services Committee set up a 
so-called chamber of horrors in a com- 
mittee room and invited the public and 
the press to see the evidence of poor 
buying practices and duplication among 
the military departments. Perhaps the 
subcommittee did some good in bringing 
about greater public awareness of the 
fact that unification in the Military Es- 
tablishment has more form than sub- 
stance. Certainly the efforts of the 
Armed Services Committee to effect 
greater unification will be appreciated, 
but if the only result from a legislative 
standpoint of the subcommittee’s hear- 
ings is this bill, H. R. 7405, then we have 
gained nothing, and we will lose a great 
deal if the bill is passed. 

The Members, in considering legisla- 
tion reported by a committee, ought to 
have sufficient information in the com- 
mittee’s report to evaluate the legisla- 
tion fairly. If the Members will ex- 
amine House Report No. 1838, accom- 
panying H. R. 7405, they will find what 
purports to be a history of this legislation 
beginning on page 2, but they will find no 
mention whatever that there already ex- 
ists basic enabling legislation for a uni- 
form Federal catalog system in Public 
Law 152 of the Eighty-first Congress. 
That fundamental enabling legislation 
may or may not be adequate; the Mem- 
bers can properly debate the extent to 
which details of administration of a 
statutory policy should be prescribed in 
the statute. But at least the basic stat- 
ute should be recognized and analyzed 
in relation to this proposed new legisla- 
tion which has a serious and, in my opin- 
ion, detrimental effect upon what has 
already been accomplished. 

The only clue in this report to the 
fact that Congress has already enacted 
basic catalog legislation is tucked away 
in one or two sentences in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Chairman oi the Armed 
Services Committee by the Administrator 
of General Services printed on page 14 
of the report. 

Clause 2 (a) of rule XIII of the House 
of Representatives, the so-called Ram- 
seyer rule, requires that all reports of 
committees submitted to the House on 
bills or joint resolutions which repeal or 
amend any part of a law shall include 
a comparative print of existing law pro- 
posed to be repealed or amended and the 
proposed new legislation appropriately 
marked. If the Members will consult 
the portions of the report beginning on 
page 15 which purports to comply with 
clause 2 (a) of rule XIII, they will notice 
references to certain sections of the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949—Public Law 152, Eighty- 
first Congress—but curiously enough, 
they will find no references to the cata- 
log section of that law, namely, section 
206 (a) and (b). 

If it is contended that section 206 (a) 
of the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949 was not set 
forth under the Ramseyer rule because 
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it is not specifically repealed or amended 
by H. R. 7405, then I can only say that 
the repeal or the amending is made indi- 
rectly and the effect is the same. Sec- 
tion 206 (a) of Public Law 152, Eighty- 
first Congress, states simply and clearly 
that the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices shall “establish and maintain such 
uniform Federal supply catalog system 
as may be appropriate to identify and 
classify personal property under the con- 
trol of Federal agencies: Provided, That 
the Administrator and the Secretary of 
Defense shall coordinate the cataloging 
activities of the General Services Ad- 
ministration and the National Military 
Establishment so as to avoid unnecessary 
duplication.” 

It will be noted that the enabling 
authority is vested in the Administrator 
of General Services. He has an addi- 
tional duty under that subsection to co- 
ordinate both civilian and military cata- 
loging activities so as to avoid unneces- 
sary duplication. The effect of these 
provisions would be nullified by section 
12 of H. R. 7405 as reported out of com- 
mittee, and which reads as follows: 

Sec. 12. Nothing in the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 shall 
impair or limit the authority of the Director 
of the Agency under this act. 


Section 12 would have the effect also 
of nullifying section 206 (b) of Public 
Law 152, Eighty-first Congress, which 
provides as follows: 

(b) Each Federal agency shall utilize such 
uniform Federal supply catalog system and 
standard purchase specifications, except as 
the Administrator, taking into consideration 
efficiency, economy, and other interests of 
the Government, shall otherwise provide. 


In other words, the statutory authority 
for cataloging vested in the Adminis- 
trator of General Services by Public Law 
152, Eighty-first Congress, would not be 
repealed in so many words; it would be 
repealed by a catch-all provision pro- 
hibiting the Administrator from having 
anything to say about the cataloging 
functions vested in the proposed Direc- 
tor in H. R. 7405. This is poor legisla- 
tive drafting, to say the least, and it does 
not present a true picture of the rela- 
tionship between the bill and existing 
legislation. 

Another curious feature of H. R. 7405 
is the gesture made in section 11 of the 
bill as reported by the committee. This 
section reads: 

Src. 11. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to limit the authority of the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to coordinate the 
cataloging and standardization programs of 
the General Services Administration with the 
cataloging and standardization program of 
the Agency under this act, by delegation of 
authority under the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, or by 
such other means as may be agreed upon by 
said Administrator and the Director of the 
Agency. 

On its face and read alone, section 11 
of H. R. 7405 might appear to some to 
preserve intact the cataloging authority 
of the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices. The pertinent observation is that 
section 11 refers only to the coordinating 
authority of the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services in cataloging and stand- 
ardization. The coordinating authority 
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under section 206 (a) of Public Law 152, 
Eighty-first Congress, as quoted above, is 
simply an extension of the Administra- 
tor’s authority to establish and maintain 
a uniform Federal supply catalog system. 
That basic authority would be nullified 
by section 12 of H. R. 7405. 

_Consequently, sections 11 and 12 of 
the bill are inconsistent and ambiguous 
in their meaning. The Administrator of 
General Services would be left with a 
shadow of his present authority. He 
would be allowed to coordinate catalog- 
ing activities of his agency with those of 
the Military Establishment even while 
being deprived of authority and respon- 
sibility for the over-all catalog program. 
Furthermore, his ability to coordinate 
would be contingent upon agreement be- 
tween him and the director of the pro- 
posed new agency. If they failed to 
agree, there would be no coordination, 
and no single responsible head to resolve 
the disagreements. 

It may be that some of the Members 
of the Armed Services Committee were 
unaware of the existence of catalog legis- 
lation in the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949. The 
advice they received from a staff mem- 
ber was not calculated to clarify the 
legislative situation. Judging from the 
information presented to the Special 
Subcommittee on Procurement of the 
House Armed Services Committee by its 
counsel at the commencement of the 
hearings on February 11, 1952, a certain 
amount of confusion is understandable. 
Counsel for the subcommittee outlined 
the agenda of the subcommittee’s pro- 
jected hearings, stating in that connec- 
tion as follows: 

The subject of cataloging has been consid- 
ered at various times by the Armed Services 
Committee. Public Law 152 of the Eighty- 
first Congress, commonly referred to as the 
Procurement Act, directs the establishment 
of a single catalog system. It was preceded 
by House Resolution 97. Both were passed 
out of this committee. (House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, Special Subcommittee on 
Procurement, hearings (No. 67), p. 3144.) 


Counsel for the subcommittee made 
four simple errors in these four sen- 
tences: First, Public Law 152, Eighty- 
first Congress, was not passed out of the 
Armed Services Committee; second, it is 
not commonly referred to as the Pro- 
curement Act; third, it was not preceded 
by, but was followed by, House Concur- 
rent Resolution 97; and, fourth, that 
resolution is a House concurrent resolu- 
tion and not a simple resolution. The 
committee report also states that the 
concurrent resolution passed February 6, 
1950, but the Senate did not act upon it 
until April 19, 1950. 

Perhaps counsel for the Armed Serv- 
ices Subcommittee was thinking of the 
Armed Services Procurement Act of 
1947, which was reported out by the 
Armed Services Committee and enacted 
into law in February of 1948. However, 
that law did not address itself specifi- 
cally to cataloging. Neither in the 
Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947 
nor in the National Security Act of 1947, 
two basic laws directed to the organiza- 
tion and operation of the National Mili- 
tary Establishment, is there to be found 
any statutory prescription for a Federal 
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catalog program. It was not until the 
enactment of Public Law 152 of the 
Eighty-first Congress, providing a broad 
and comprehensive statutory basis for 
Federal property management, after 
hearings by my subcommittee of the Ex- 
penditures Committee, that cataloging 
received the proper recognition from 
Congress. I am aware, of course, that 
the printing of a Federal standard stock 
catalog was authorized in the Navy ap- 
propriation bill for fiscal year 1930. 

The impression left by House Report 
No. 1838, accompanying H. R. 7405, is 
quite a different one. On page 4 the re- 
port contains the following under the 
caption “Reasons for the legislation“: 

Notwithstanding the positive expressions 
of the Congress commencing in 1929, of the 
Executive in 1945 and 1946, and notwith- 
standing the broad grants of authority and 
the directions in the National Security Act 
and in the Armed Services Procurement Acts, 
the program was found on examination by 
the Special Procurement Subcommittee to 
have been a desultory one. 


Although the Armed Services Subcom- 
mittee in 1952 found the catalog pro- 
gram to be desultory, 5 years ago a simi- 
lar subcommittee, under the chairman- 
ship of the gentleman who sponsored 
H. R. 7405, reported as follows: 

The services are now actively pursuing an 
identification and cataloging program. This 
program is significantly advancing standardi- 
zation and interchangeability of military and 
naval equipment, and is also contributing to 
improved purchasing of spare parts and sub- 
assemblies. (80th Cong. Ist sess., H. Rept. 
No. 109, March 10, 1947, p. 11.) 


It may be that the subcommittee’s ob- 
servations 5 years ago on cataloging 
progress were unduly optimistic, but they 


suggest that more progress has been and 


is being made in this field than the re- 
port on H. R. 7405 indicates. 

House Report 1838, accompanying 
H. R. 7405, states, on page 2, under the 
caption, “History of this legislation”: 

In 1949 H. R. 321 was introduced in the 
Eightieth Congress by Congressman Jack Z. 
ANDERSON, of California. It directed the es- 
tablishment of a single cataloging system 
and, for the first time, undertook to fix re- 
sponsibility for its establishment. After 
extensive hearings and the representations of 
the Department of their willingness to co- 
operate in the establishment of a program, 
the Congress, in April 1950, decided to ex- 
press its policy in terms of House concurrent 
resolution instead of positive legislation. 
This resolution passed February 6, 1950, and 
expressed the sense of the Congress that a 
Federal Cataloging System should be estab- 
lished and within its framework each prop- 
erty item should have but one name, one 
description, and one identification number 
with a classification system suitable for all 
supply needs, 


Some important history has been left 
out of this account. On the point that 
in 1949 H. R. 321 “directed the establish- 
ment of a single cataloging system and, 
for the first time, undertook to fix re- 
sponsibility for its establishment,” the 
Members are advised that legislation 
providing for the establishment and 
maintenance of a uniform Federal sup- 
ply catalog system and fixing responsi- 
bility for its establishment in the Federal 
Works Agency was introduced in the 
Eightieth Congress as part of compre- 
hensive legislation to reorganize and sim- 
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plify procurement and property-man- 
agement functions of the Government. 
A bill to this effect, S. 2754, was reported 
out unanimously by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Expenditures, but was not 
taken up by the Senate prior to adjourn- 
ment. It remained for the Eighty-first 
Congress, and specifically for my sub- 
committee in the House, to bring such 
legislation into effect. 

It is interesting to note that the only 
witness at the hearings on H. R. 321 who 
favored the legislation, besides the spon- 
sor, was one W. A. Kelley, who intro- 
duced himself as “carrying on organ- 
izing, management, and engineering re- 
sponsibilities in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense.” The then Secretary 
of Defense, Mr. Louis Johnson, saw fit to 
advise the subcommittee—by letter dated 
May 11, 1949—in connection with the 
hearings on H. R. 321, that Mr. Kelley 
did not officially represent the National 
Military Establishment and his views 
were to be considered as his own personal 
ones—House Armed Services Committee, 
subcommittee hearings on H. R. 321, No. 
114, May 16, 1949, page 3922. 

Secretary of Defense Johnson ex- 
pressed opposition to that bill—H. R. 
321—as being too broad in its attempt 
to cover major aspects of procurement 
and packaging under the heading of 
cataloging; as being unnecessary in view 
of cataloging progress already made and 
procedures already worked out; as mis- 
directed in its subordination of the entire 
procurement and distribution process to 
the cataloging process; and as serving 
only to introduce confusion and delay in 
the catalog program. 

The bill was also opposed by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and by the Munitions 
Board, as violating the principle of a 
uniform Federal catalog system for all 
agencies of the Government, and prefer- 
ence was expressed for the catalog pro- 
visions in the then pending legislation 
which became Public Law 152 of the 
Eighty-first Congress. Finally, H. R. 
321 was opposed by Mr. Russell Forbes, 
who had headed up the Hoover Commis- 
sion task force on Federal supply, as 
being “wholly gratuitous, wholly un- 
necessary, and exceedingly harmful for 
a number of reasons,” including the fact 
that it was contrary to recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission and failed to 
establish a single catalog for the use of 
all agencies of Government. Mr. Forbes 
believed that the enactment of H. R. 321 
would obstruct and impede progress then 
being made on a commodity catalog for 
the Federal Government. 

Practically all the objections then ex- 
pressed to H. R. 321 are equally appli- 
cable to the most recent version of that 
bill, H. R. 7405, which is before us now. 

The fact that the sponsor of H. R. 321 
was persuaded to take into account 
those criticisms and offer in lieu of that 
legislation a proposal that became House 
Concurrent Resolution 97 of the Eighty- 
first Congress was testimony to his rec- 
ognition that these criticisms were valid 
and that the principle of a uniform Fed- 
eral catalog system for all agencies of 
Government should be preserved. It is 
difficult, therefore, to understand why 
the gentleman has decided to revert to 
his previous stand, particularly since 
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progress in the cataloging program has 
now advanced far beyond the stage it 
was in 2 or 3 years ago. 

It is true, as counsel for the Armed 
Services Subcommittee noted, that 
House Concurrent Resolution 97 was re- 
ferred to the Armed Services Committee 
of the House, but the Members are ad- 
vised that the original resolution which 
was drawn in a narrow fashion to ap- 
ply only to the Military Establishment 
was amended to be consistent with 
Public Law 152 and to register the pol- 
icy of Congress that the catalog system 
be jointly developed by the civilian and 
military agencies under the authority 
conferred upon the Administrator of 
General Services. 

In its amended form the resolution 
undoubtedly would have come before 
the House Committee on Expenditures 
and in fact, when it went to the Senate, 
it was referred to the Senate Committee 
on Expenditures. I say advisedly that 
House Concurrent Resolution 97 wouid 
have come before the House Expendi- 
tures Committee if it were introduced as 
finally amended, because I have the 
opinion of the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee to that effect. At 
the time House Concurrent Resolution 
97 was presented to the full committee 
after amendment to make it consistent 
with Public Law 152, the chairman 
stated: 

This is a committee print because under 
the rules of the House I doubt very seriously 
whether this committee would have juris- 
diction if we introduced a new resolution, 
amended as it is. (House Armed Services 
Committee, hearings on H. Con. Res. 97, 
January 17, 1950 (No. 154), p. 4913.) 


On the point cited above in House Re- 
port No. 1838, that Congress decided to 
express its policy in terms of a concur- 
rent resolution instead of positive legis- 
lation, the Members are advised that my 
subcommittee did enact positive legisla- 
tion in 1949—the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949— 
which I just mentioned and which con- 


- tained authorization for a uniform Fed- 


eral catalog system. Public Law 152 
was passed prior to House Concurrent 
Resolution 97. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not my intention to 
get involved in jurisdictional contro- 
versies. I cite this matter only to bring 
to the attention of the House the fact 
that the Members are being asked to 
pass, in a hurried form and without de- 
bate, a bill, the report on which does 
not present an accurate account in re- 
lation to existing legislation. 

House Report No. 1838, accompanying 
H. R. 7405, again states under the cap- 
tion “History of this legislation”—page 2: 

The Congress recognized in its resolution 
the report of the Commission on Reorganiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment which had reported that the interests 
of national defense demanded a single Stand- 
ard Federal Commodity Catalog. 


Since the Congress did so recognize, I 
fail to understand why this bill is pro- 
posed to overturn that recognition. The 
Members should not be misled by the ref- 
erences in H. R. 7405 to a single supply 
catalog. This bill would establish such 
a catalog only for the military depart- 
ments. The military catalog would not 
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necessarily serve all the purposes of the 
civilian agencies. It is possible and prac- 
ticable to work out a single catalog sys- 
tem for all agencies. The Hoover Com- 
mission so recommended; the Congress 
so recognized. But now we have a bill 
which seeks to throw this principle and 
program overboard. 

House Report No. 1838, accompanying 
H. R. 7405, notes that the bill in its com- 
mittee-amended form “accepted several 
recommendations made by the Depart- 
ment of Defense.” 

First, it must be clearly understood, as 
I indicated above, that the Department 
of Defense is opposed to this bill. How- 
ever, the Department recommended cer- 
tain amendments in the event the com- 
mittee decided to report the bill favor- 
ably. These recommended amendments 
are set forth at length on pages 7 and 8 
of the committee’s report. Only 5 of 16 
suggested amendments were accepted by 
the subcommittee; in particular, they 
also inserted a little joker which appears 
as section 13 of the bill, as amended by 
the committee: 

Szc. 13. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to mitigate the authority of the mili- 
tary departments in the Department of De- 
fense to carry out their assigned missions. 


This seemingly harmless and sensible 
provision actually could be used to gut 
the whole cataloging program. One of 
the primary justifications asserted for 
this legislation, particularly in the course 
of the hearings of the Armed Services 
Subcommittee, was the reluctance of 
military agencies to convert to the uni- 
form Federal catalog system upon the 
completion of item identifications for all 
items of supply. The bill purports—in 
section 6—to make mandatory the use 
of a single supply catalog. By addition 
of section 13 the military departments 
will have an excellent out by arguing 
that conversion to a single system, even 
though confined to the Military Estab- 
lishment, will impair military effective- 
ness and their authority to carry out as- 
signed missions. 

House Report No. 1838, accompanying 
H. R. 7405, states on page 2 that— 

The Special Subcommittee on Procurement 
undertook a study of the development of the 
single supply cataloging program in Novem- 
ber 1951, when the Chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee referred H. R. 1033 to it, 
which would have created a single Supply 
Catalog System. 


The information given out publicly by 
the Chairman of that Subcommittee in 
commencing hearings on February 11, 
1952, was somewhat different. Chair- 
man HÉBERT stated on that date: 

I want the record to show that we are not 
considering H. R. 1033 at this hearing. This 
committee is not a legislative committee and 
it merely gets into the picture because of the 
base of our investigation and exploration, 
(Armed Services Committee, Special Subcom- 
mittee on Procurement, hearings (No. 67), p. 
3160.) 


It is true, of course, that considerable 
testimony was taken by the Subcommit- 
tee on cataloging and in the latter stages 
of the hearings, specifically on March 4, 
1952, H. R. 1033 was referred to the Sub- 
committee for consideration. I merely 
cited the discrepancy in the committee's 
report as to the date when H. R. 1033 
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was referred to it to indicate that all the 
facts are not in order. 

House Report No. 1838, accompanying 
H. R. 7405, states on page 3, under the 
caption “Cost under the bill”: 

The only costs which are directly charge- 
able to this legislation are the salaries of the 
Director and Deputy Director, a total of 826. 
500 annually. All other expenses are now 
being incurred by the Department of Defense 
in the present Cataloging Agency which this 
bill will make statutory. 


It seems obvious—and the Secretary of 
Defense will bear me out on this point— 
that huge additional costs would result 
from enactment of this bill because of 
the requirements in section 4 (a) that the 
military catalogs carry descriptive data 
in connection with each item such as size, 
weight, cubage, packaging, etc. It would 
be necessary, in complying with this re- 
quirement to review several millions of 
items already identified in the catalog 
program and to make numerous and ex- 
tensive revisions. Consider merely the 
variety of sizes, weights, and packaging 
descriptions for supplies to be used under 
every conceivable condition of combat, 
on the ground, at sea, and in the air, in 
every clime from the burning tropics to 
the frozen Arctic wastes. Frankly I do 
not believe that this requirement in the 
bill is grounded upon any very extensive 
acquaintance with military supply opera- 
tions, and certainly it will be costly to 
comply with it. I hazard the estimate 
that the catalog program would be set 
back a full year, aside from the extra- 
heavy costs involved, in recataloging to 
include the information of the kinds 
Specified in section 4 (a) of the bill. 

House Report No. 1838 to accompany 
H. R. 7405 states on page 3: 

In addition, the bill provides that there 
shall be no duplication in the personnel set- 
up, by providing that the Agency be housed 
in and personnel procured by the present 
Munitions Board set-up (sec. 10). 


I pass over the fact that this provision 
is contained in section 8 of the bill and 
not in section 10, as the report states. 

More important is the fact that dupli- 
cation in personnel will necessarily re- 
sult from the establishment of a Defense 
Supply Management Agency within the 
Munitions Board. At the present time, 
the Munitions Board is vested by law 
with certain duties and responsibilities in 
the supply management field. As all 
Management experts and experienced 
supply personnel know, supply opera- 
tions throughout the whole Military Es- 
tablishment and in fact throughout the 
whole Government are interrelated and 
efficient supply management requires 
that these functions be properly coordi- 
nated or integrated. By vesting in the 
Director of the proposed new agency cer- 
tain important supply functions, such 
as cataloging, standardization, et cetera, 
while leaving other integral supply man- 
agement functions where they now re- 
pose in the Munitions Board, it will be 
necessary to have a substantial number 
of personnel in duplicating work. Sup- 
ply management functions could not be 
divided and compartmentalized between 
the Munitions Board and the new agency 
within it to avoid such duplication if 
H. R. 7405 were enacted. 
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Associated with the matter of duplica- 
tion between the proposed new agency 
and the Munitions Board is the confu- 
sion of authority and responsibility that 
would be created by H. R. 7405. Thus 
the report accompanying H. R. 7405 
states on page 3 that the Director of the 
proposed Defense Supply Management 
Agency shall have among his duties— 

(g) To make a final decision on matters 
relating to cataloging and standardization 
subject only to final appeal of the Secretary 
cf Defense. 


Here we have the proposition that the 
new agency would be established within 
the Munitions Board, but its Director 
would have complete authority in mat- 
ters assigned to his jurisdiction that 
would not be subject to modification by 
the top man of the Board, that is to say, 
the Chairman. There has been enough 
difficulty trying to get the statutory po- 
sition of the Munitions Board in the De- 
partment of Defense and the relation- 
ship of its Chairman to the Secretary of 
Defense clearly defined, and the National 
Security Act amendments of 1949 con- 
sidered by the House Armed Services 
Committee were directed to this prob- 
lem. To come now and interpose an- 
other authority within the Board whom 
the Chairman of the Board cannot con- 
trol, compounds the problem. Also, it 
violates sound principles of Government 
administration constantly stressed by 
the Hoover Commission. 

Section 3 of H. R. 7405, in providing 
for a Director and a Deputy Director of 
the proposed Defense Supply Manage- 
ment Agency, specifies their annual rate 
of compensation respectively at $14,000 
and $12,500, and requires that with the 
exception of the first Director to be ap- 
pointed, the Director and Deputy Direc- 
tor shall be civilians. The interesting 
feature of this provision is that presuma- 
bly it was intended to allow the reten- 
tion within the Munitions Board of the 
present Director of the cataloging pro- 
gram, Rear Adm. Joseph W. Fowler; but 
in fact, the saving provision that the 
first Director could be a military official 
is nullified by the requirement as to 
compensation. As a rear admiral re- 
called to the Department of Defense 
from inactive duty, Rear Admiral Fowler 
is not entitled to receive such compensa- 
tion as specified in the bill, and there- 
fore his dismissal would be forced by 
enactment of H. R. 7405. 

House Report No. 1838 accompanying 
H. R. 7405 states on page 4: 

It was not until the commencement of 
the open hearings by the subcommittee on 
February 11, 1952, when Deputy Secretary 
of Defense Foster testified before the com- 
mittee that he returned to the Department 
on the completion of his testimony and for 
the first time signed a directive which es- 
tablished a cataloging and standardization 
agency. 


This statement would seem to suggest 
that the directive, which sets forth in 
great detail the organization and func- 
tions of the Munitions Board Cataloging 
Agency, was conceived in the morning 
and delivered in the evening of the first 
day of the subcommittee’s hearings. 
Contrary to the statement in the report 
that a catalog and standardization 
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agency was established for the first time 
by Deputy Secretary Foster’s signature 
on February 11, 1952, a Munitions Board 
Cataloging Agency has been established 
and in operation for several years. 

Specifically, the Army-Navy Catalog- 
ing Agency was established on July 3, 
1947. It was reestablished as the Muni- 
tions Board Cataloging Agency on May 
11, 1948, after the Munitions Board was 
given its present name and statutory 
functions under the National Security 
Act of 1947. On July 21, 1950, the De- 
partment of Defense issued a charter for 
the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency 
prescribing that the agency would be 
headed by a full-time director, a full- 
time agency staff, and a part-time ad- 
visory group. That was the charter re- 
vised and reissued on February 11, 1952. 

The purpose of the February 11, 1952 
directive, which, of course, was prepared 
over a period of months, was to restate 
the terms of the agency’s charter in 
clearer and more comprehensive fashion. 
Further, contrariwise to the above- 
quoted statement in the committee’s re- 
port, the February 11, 1952 directive re- 
vising the charter of the Munitions 
Board Cataloging Agency did not set it 
up as a “cataloging and standardization 
agency.” The Standardization Agency 
within the Munitions Board is a separate 
organization with its own charter, al- 
though its work is now geared more 
closely to that of the Munitions Board 
Cataloging Agency by the directorate of 
which Admiral Fowler is the head. 

The directive of February 11, 1952, re- 
ferred to, was preceded by a directive 
of November 28, 1951, which Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense Foster discussed in the 
hearings on the status of the Federal 
catalog program, held by my subcom- 
mittee on January 28,1952. As explained 
by Mr. Foster, the purpose of the No- 
vember 1951 directive “was to bring up 
to date our activities in this field to give 
emphasis to the requests of the Congress 
that we put authority and responsibility 
in an outstanding person’s hands, since 
none of these things can be effective un- 
less you have the right people. It was 
under this that Admiral Fowler was 
brought back to head this activity, and 
the other parts of it are to assure the 
full cooperation of the services in mak- 
ing his work easier, to obtain personnel 
and to give him the power of adminis- 
tration and the full authority to get on 
with this job! House Committee on Ex- 
penditures, Subcommittee on Executive 
and Legislative Reorganization, hearings 
on the Federal catalog program, Janu- 
ary 28, 1952, pages 6 and 7. 

House Report No. 1838 accompanying 
H. R. 7405 states on pages 4 and 5: 

It was not until the subcommittee com- 
menced the assembly of material for exhibits 
and the data for an investigation into the 
progress of the Munitions Board Cataloging 
Agency that an experienced head was placed 
at the helm and made the Director of Cata- 
loging and Standardization. 

Therefore (sic), all of the functions re- 
lating to cataloging had been handled by 
committees within the organization. 

The testimony before the subcommittee 
was that General McNarney as head of the 
Management Group set up in the Depart- 
ment of Defense abolished committees some- 
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time during 1951. But the program there- 
after was carried on by an administrator 
who had many other duties than the man- 
agement of this important operation. 


Contrary to this statement in the com- 
mittee’s report, the Munitions Board 
cataloging program was not handled by 
committees prior to the appearance of 
Admiral Fowler. Possibly the Report is 
confused since the earlier direction of 
the program was under an executive 
group composed of two representatives 
from each of the military departments 
and two from the Bureau of Federal 
Supply, with a chairman of the group. 

This executive group was not abol- 
ished by General McNarney in 1951, as 
the committee’s report suggests, but was 
replaced by a full-time Director of the 
Munitions Board Cataloging Agency in 
July 1950, as noted above. 

House Report No. 1838, accompanying 
H. R. 7405, states on page 5: 

The committee caused an assembly of 
sample items to be taken out of the catalog- 
ing system and displayed for consideration. 
The items disclosed, picked at random, 
showed widespread confusion in numbering, 
description, and above all, no concerted ef- 
fort at standard items. The exhibit quickly 
got the name “Chamber of horrors,” because 
of the examples of confusion, conflict, dupli- 
cation, and overlapping which it clearly 
demonstrated. 


Department of Defense officials felt, 
rightly or wrongly, that the subcommit- 
tees Chamber of horrors” did not fairly 
present the situation in regard to pro- 
curement practices, since price varia- 
tions were due in part to buying under 
different market conditions or to differ- 
ences in quality to serve different uses. 

It was pointed out, for example, that 
a light bulb to be used in military bar- 
racks might be far less costly than a light 
bulb to be used on a battleship under 
conditions of gunfire. Or a blanket con- 
taining shoddy which was manufactured 
in a Federal prison and procured by the 
General Services Administration, as re- 
quired by law, was far less expensive 
than a pure wool military blanket to be 
used in hospitals and frequently steri- 
lized. The reasons for the price varia- 
tions among similar items were not set 
forth in the subcommittee’s exhibit. 

It is not my purpose to evaluate that 
demonstration. I simply want to em- 
phasize the fact that some of the evi- 
dence of duplication was made possible 
as a result of the cataloging program. 
Thus the committee’s report recites on 
page 6 that there were over 200,000 de- 
scriptions and numbers for lumber items 
and 9,000 descriptions for venetian 
blinds. Assuming those figures are accu- 
rate, the existence of all these variations 
was made known only in the process of 
cataloging. The figures are evidence 
that the cataloging program is turning 
up the information necessary to institute 
a more effective standardization pro- 
gram, It does not seem reasonable to 
point to the variety of numbers and de- 
scriptions of common items of supply re- 
vealed by the cataloging project as 
grounds for asserting that the program 
is a failure. 

Incidentally the discovery by the 
House Armed Services Committee 5 
years after the so-called Military Uni- 
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fication Act was passed that there is 
considerable overlapping and duplica- 
tion within and among the military de- 
partments should be helpful in deter- 
mining whether that act needs revision. 
It is my recollection that the National 
Security Act of 1947, which was handled 
by the House Committee on Expendi- 
tures, in section 202 (a) creating the 
office of Secretary of Defense and pre- 
scribing the Secretary’s duties, directed 
him among other things to take appro- 
priate steps to eliminate unnecessary 
duplication or overlapping in the fields 
of procurement, supply, transportation, 
storage, health, and research.” When 
the amendments to that act were con- 
sidered by the Armed Services Commit- 
tee in 1949, that provision was struck 
out of the law. It may be, as it was then 
argued, that the Secretary received 
broader authority in the 1949 amend- 
ments to bring about some degree of uni- 
fication. However, as far as overlap- 
ping and duplication are concerned, the 
specific statutory directive for their elim- 
ination was taken out of the legisla- 
tion by the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

The committee’s report emphasizes 
that large savings will result from a 
single supply catalog and standardiza- 
tion program. I concur, but H. R. 7405 
if enacted, would not bring about those 
savings. It would create a separate 
catalog for the Military Establishment 
and require costly revisions in the cata- 
loging program now under way. 

In calling attention to savings through 
cataloging, the committee's report states 
on page 6: 

The Hoover Committee on the Executive 
Departments estimated that over $2,500,000,- 
000 could be saved annually. 


I am not aware that the Hoover Com- 
mission itself made any official estimates 
of dollar savings for specific depart- 
ments if its reorganization proposals 
were to be put into effect. The figure of 
$2,.500,000,000 is sometimes used as an 
estimate of savings by thoroughgoing 
reorganization of the whole Military 
Establishment. 

The committee's report accompanying 
H. R. 7405 states further on page 6: 

The disagreement between the Depart- 
ments and the subcommittee considering 
this bill was that the Department (sic) felt 
that it could accomplish everything by di- 
rective that could be accomplished by law. 
The subcommittee reported to the full com- 
mittee and the full committee joined in its 
opinion that what was a good directive was 

law; and that the long history of de- 
lays, indecision, and frustration of the con- 
gressional intent did not warrant g 
further confidence in the executive branch; 
and that positive legislation was required. 


This paragraph fails to point out that 
the departments not only felt that they 
had sufficient authority to conduct the 
Federal catalog program, but that they 
objected to substantive provisions in 
H. R. 7405. The representation in this 
portion of the committee’s report that 
H. R. 7405 in effect would write into law 
the present directive under which the 
Munitions Board Cataloging Agency is 
carrying on the catalog program, is not 
exactly to the point. That directive— 
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February 11, 1952—starts out by reciting 
as follows: 

With the approval of the Secretary of De- 
fense and consistent with the provisions of 
Public Law 152, House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 97, and the delegation of authority by 
the Administrator of General Services to the 
Secretary of Defense, dated July 19, 1950, 
there was established the Munitions Board 
Cataloging Agency. 


The charter reissued by that directive 
for the Munitions Board Cataloging 
Agency is consistent with Public Law 
152 and House Concurrent Resolution 97 
of the Eighty-first Congress, but H. R. 
7405, which claims to write that direc- 
tive into law, is not consistent with ex- 
isting legislation, as explained above in 
detail. 

The assertion in the committee’s re- 
port that further confidence in the ex- 
ecutive branch was not warranted and 
that positive legislation was required, not 
only overlooks the fact that positive leg- 
islation is already in existence, but does 
not do justice to the careful planning 
and hard work that the executive agen- 
cies have put into the cataloging pro- 
gram. There have been errors and de- 
lays, and I would be the last one to argue 
that there will not be resistance among 
the old-line departments to utilizing a 
single catalog. But in my opinion, this 
report of the committee not only deals 
loosely with the facts; its net effect is to 
undermine the confidence of the public 
in our military defenses. 

In summary: 

The report continuously justifies its 
purpose by using the term “single com- 
modity catalog,” but the bill provides for 
a military catalog throughout its pro- 
visions. 

Congress has adopted a policy on this 
point, not once but twice. That policy 
is the development of a single uniform 
Federal catalog for the use of procure- 
ment and supply personnel in both the 
military departments and the civilian 
departments. 

Section 11 makes a pious gesture to- 
ward coordination with the civilian 
agencies but makes it contingent on 
agreement with the Director of the De- 
fense Supply Management Agency. 

Section 12 badly states that the present 
civilian administrator of the present 
single Federal uniform catalog who has 
the basic authority and responsibility for 
cataloging, shall have no authority to 


` impair or limit the new military depart- 


ment director. 

The substantive authority is repealed 
by indirection. 

If we are going to repeal or nullify a 
well-established and twice confirmed 
policy of the Congress, let us do it open- 
ly and honestly and after full debate. 

Let us not make the mistake of hasty 
and inconsiderate action on an impor- 
tant matter which will vitally affect the 
billions of dollars spent by all Federal 
agencies. 

This is not an inconsequential mia 
ter to be disposed of by suspending th 
rules which insure orderly pe Sa e 
of legislation. The Hoover Commission 
recognized that a single uniform Federal 
catalog would provide the most impor- 
tant tool for efficient procurement—for 
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decreasing the $27,000,000,000 Federal 
inventory by elimination of duplicate 
stocks in inventory and by uniform iden- 
tification, make it possible to transfer ex- 
cess inventory to other Federal agencies 
and finally to properly identify surplus 
property for proper disposition in the 
best interests of the taxpayer. 

I want to make one last and, I believe, 
very important point. There is a great 
fear of the growing power of the mili- 
tary in our Nation. I believe there is just 
reason for this fear. The world crisis 
forces an accent on military strength. 
Personally, I see no alternative. But 
God help us if that rapidly growing mili- 
tary accent eliminates civilian control. 

H. R. 7405 is a drastic step away from 
civilian control. Federal cataloging re- 
sponsibility rests today in a great civilian 
department of our Government—the 
General Services Administration. Adopt 
H. R. 7405, and you transfer that respon- 
sibility, authority, and accountability to 
the Pentagon. 

The Pentagon will write the specifica- 
tions and standards, not only for guns, 
jet planes, and tanks, but for 1,500,000 
items which civilians use every day. 

What will the impact in purchasing 
power of billions of dollars of items 
which have been frozen into military 
molds be upon our civilian economy? 

For the convenience of the Members 
I have outlined 10 basic reasons why 
H. R. 7405, the military catalog bill, 
should be defeated. 

First. Legislation authorizing the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of a uni- 
form Federal catalog system already has 
been enacted in section 206 (a) and (b) 
of Public Law 152, Eighty-first Congress. 
This law provides for joint civilian and 
military participation in the Federal 
catalog program under authority grant- 
ed to the Administrator of General 
Services. 

Second. The Congress has reaffirmed 
and amplified the basic catalog legisla- 
tion by a declaration of policy in H. Con. 
Res. 97, Eighty-first Congress. This 
declaration of policy, made in accord 
with a recommendation of the Hoover 
Commission, sets forth guiding princi- 
ples for the conduct of the Federal cata- 
log program and endorses a joint civilian 
and military effort under civilian control. 

Third. Considerable progress already 
has been made in the Federal catalog 
program. A substantial amount of time, 
money, and effort has been invested in 
planning the Federal catalog program, 
and operations are now well under way. 
An estimated 2,500,000 items will be 
identified by July 1, 1952, leaving 1,500,- 
000 yet to be identified. 

Fourth. Civilian control over the Fed- 
eral catalog program is not hampering 
the cataloging work of the military 
agencies since they are already doing the 
largest share of the work under a dele- 
gation of authority from the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to the Secre- 
tary of Defense and in turn to the Chair- 
man of the Munitions Board. The whole 
Federal cataloging program is being di- 
rected by the Munitions Board Catalog- 
ing Agency. 

Fifth. H. R. 7405 would cut this joint 
catalog effort in two by freezing mili- 
tary cataloging operations into a sepa- 
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rate statutory agency. This division of 
effort flies in the face of established law 
and congressional policy as well as the 
accepted principle of a uniform Federal 
catalog for all agencies. The Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Munitions Board, 
the Bureau of the Budget, the General 
Accounting Office, and the General Serv- 
ices Administration are opposed to split- 
ting off military cataloging activities in 
a separate statutory agency. 

Sixth. The bill proposes to establish a 
Defense Supply Management Agency 
within the Munitions Board, but confers 
upon its proposed Director statutory 
authority and duties which in some re- 
spects are broader than those already 
authorized for the Chairman of the 
Munitions Board and which will neces- 
sarily overlap or duplicate supply man- 
agement functions already being per- 
formed by the Board. This vesting of 
broad authority by statute in a sub- 
ordinate agency or activity violates 
principles of good management endorsed 
by the Hoover Commission and only adds 
confusion to existing lines of authority 
and responsibility. 

Seventh. The report accompanying 
H. R. 7405 makes no direct mention of 
the fact that catalog legislation already 
exists in Public Law 152, Eighty-first 
Congress and fails to include the catalog 
section of that law—section 206 (a) and 
(b) in the comparative print of pro- 
posed new legislation and existing legis- 
lation proposed to be repealed or 
amended, as required by clause 2 (a) 
rule XIII of the House of Representa- 
tives, the so-called Ramseyer rule. 

Eighth. Huge additional costs would 
result from the enactment of this bill 
despite the statement in the accompany- 
ing report that only the salaries of a pro- 
posed Director and Deputy Director 
would be directly chargeable to this 
legislation. The requirement in the bill 
that catalogs include various additional 
descriptive and performance data, such 
as size, weight, cubage, packaging, and 
so forth, would mean that several mil- 
lion items already catalogued would 
have to be reexamined and revised. In 
my opinion, aside from the huge costs, 
the catalog program would be set back a 
full year. 

Ninth. The requirement in the bill 
that the proposed Director of the new 
agency be compensated at the rate of 
$14,000 a year would force the dismis- 
sal of the present Director of the cata- 
loging project in the Munitions Board, 
Rear Adm. Joseph W. Fowler, who has 
been recalled from inactive duty and is 
doing an excellent job. 

Tenth. Enactment of H. R. 7405 would 
constitute a definite step further away 
from civilian control of the Military 
Establishment. Legislation of this char- 
acter, which vitally affects one of the 
most important programs ever under- 
taken by the Federal Government for 
greater efficiency and economy in the 
Spending of many billions of dollars, 
should not be enacted without full de- 
bate on the merits or without a complete 
and accurate presentation of the facts, 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa, 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM. The gentleman 
made reference to the fact that the re- 
port does not comply with the Ramseyer 
rule. I call his attention to pages 16, 
17, 18 and 19. There is complete com- 
pliance with the Ramseyer rule. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No; there is not. 
You cannot find section 206 (a) of the 
Federal Property Act in the comparative 
print o? the report and this particular 
act that set up the Federal Catalog 
Agency. This report leaves out the im- 
portant part of Public Law 152 which 
this bill drastically revises. 

H. R. 7405 completely negates the 
present authority of the General Serv- 
ices Administrator, in section 12. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. HEBERT. I am very much in- 
terested to note the gentleman’s argu- 
ment that this would place in the hands 
of the military greater power. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right. 

Mr. HEBERT. Yet the gentleman 
brings forth as his witness the military 
which does not want it, according to his 
statement. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The military does 
not want it, and I am glad the gentle- 
man mentioned that. 

Mr. HEBERT. How can the gentle- 
man blow hot and cold then? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am not blowing 
hot and cold. The military have all 
they need under the delegated author- 
ity of the General Services Administra- 
tion, as the gentleman knows. They do 
not seek additional power which the 
gentleman from Louisiana gives them in 
H. R. 7405. 

Let me read at this time a letter dated 
May 5 from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense: 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., May 5, 1952. 
Mr. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Executive 
and Legislative Reorganization, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. Houirterp: In compliance with 
your request of May 2, 1952, the following 
information is herewith furnished in reply 
to the questions contained in your letter of 
this date: 

1. I believe that the Department of De- 
fense has sufficient authority under present 
legislation to direct the development and 
maintenance of a single uniform catalog 
system for use by all military and civilian 
agencies, 

2. I do not believe that new legislation 
would speed up the program, or that it is 
necessary to provide authorization for any 
improvements. 

3. I am of the opinion that the Federal 
catalog program should embody a joint 
working arrangement of the civilian and 
military agencies to insure that the eventual 
catalog will, to the maximum extent practi- 
cable, meet the needs of both the military 
and civilian supply requirements. 

4. In my opinion, H. R. 7405 prescribing 
detailed statutory requirements for only cer- 
tain specified parts of military supply man- 
agement will tend to create an imbalance 
with other supply management functions 
which were not mentioned in the bill. 

5. I believe that the type of data required 
by H. R. 7405 which must be specified in 
connection with each item in the Federal 
catalog will entail a reworking of cataloging 
already performed at a considerable increase 
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in cost, as well as an increase in the time of 
completion for publication and utilization 
of the catalog. 

6. Up until the present time, approximate- 
ly 1,650,000 items have been completed (a 
large percentage of these items being proc- 
essed by the descriptive method), and it 
would be necessary to reexamine all of such 
items to determine whether or not the stat- 
ute applied to each of them and to research 
a large percentage in order to include the 
data required. 

7. In addition to the 1,650,000 items men- 
tioned in paragraph 6, approximately 1,000,- 
000 items will be assigned Federal identifi- 
cation numbers by July 1, 1952. The bulk 
of these items will have been processed by 
the cross-reference program and they will be 
identified only by the manufacturer’s name 
and number. Their peculiar nature would 
not lend itself to the application of most of 
the additional data required by H. R. 7405, 
such as size, dimensions, and weight, and it 
is not believed that it would be possible to 
re-search them further in the interest of in- 
cluding any additional data. Accordingly. 
I do not believe that from a practical point 
of view it would be necessary to reexamine 
these items that are in the cross-reference 
program. 

Sufficient authority has been delegated to 
the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency to 
permit it to accomplish its task, the develop- 
ment and maintenance of a uniform catalog 
system. Procedures have been worked out 
and tested under the direction of Admiral 
Fowler and I believe the proposed legisla- 
tion (H. R. 7405) is not only unnecessary 
but that if it should become law it would 
delay the catalog completion date. 

In view of the fact that your letter ask- 
ing the seven questions which I have re- 
plied to above was received on Saturday, 
May 3, with a request that the answer be in 
your hands by noon May 5, time has not per- 
mitted the submission of this report to the 
Bureau of the Budget for advice as to the 
relationship of H. R. 7405 to the program of 
the President. 

Sincerely yours, 


(For Charles A. Coolidge). 


The letter I have just read is in an- 
swer to a letter of May 2, which I ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of Defense. 
This letter is as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 2, 1952. 
Hon. ROBERT A. LOVETT, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY : As you may know, my 
subcommittee was the sponsor of basic leg- 
islation relating to Federal property man- 
agement, enacted as Public Law 152 of the 
Eighty-first Congress, the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949. 

Section 206 (a) of that act authorized the 
Administrator of General Services to, among 
other things, establish and maintain a uni- 
form Federal supply catalog system. In con- 
nection with this authorization the Admin- 
istrator was to give due regard to the re- 
quirements of the National Military Estab- 
lishment. 

Pursuant to this law and a directive by the 
President of the United States that areas of 
agreement be worked out between the Gen- 
eral Services Administrator and yourself for 
effective administration, the Administrator 
delegated to you, and in turn to the Muni- 
tions Board, the responsibility for conduct- 
ing the uniform Federal catalog project. 

Subsequent to the enactment of Public 
Law 152, the Congress by House Concurrent 
Resolution 97 (after amendment to make 
it consistent with Public Law 152) endorsed 
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the principles of a uniform Federal catalog 
system, recognizing that for economy and 
security it must be applicable to all agencies 
of the Government, civilian and military, 
and that the Hoover Commission had rece 
ommended that a “declaration of congres- 
sional policy be made to insure participation 
and cooperation of the military and civilian 
agencies in the development of uniform 
property identification.” 

Your office and representatives of the Mu- 
nitions Board have many times endorsed the 
basic enabling legislation and declaration of 
policy as embodied, respectively, in Public 
Law 152 and House Concurrent Resolution 
97; have testified as to the satisfactory work- 
ing arrangements under the delegation of 
catalog responsibility by the General Services 
Administrator to the Munitions Board; have 
recounted progress under the present catalog 
program in testimony before my subcom- 
mittee and other subcommittees; and have 
emphatically stated opposition to new legis- 
lation along the lines of H. R. 1033 as caus- 
ing a disruption of the program and as freez- 
ing administrative relationships that should 
be flexible under your direction to meet 
changing needs. 

Since H. R. 1033 has been redrafted some- 
what, reintroduced as H. R. 7405, approved by 
the House Armed Services Committee with 
certain amendments, and may be considered 
on the floor of the House this Mon- 
day, May 5, I would appreciate having prompt 
answers to the following questions: 

(1) Do you believe you have insufficient 
authority under present legislation to direct 
the development and maintenance of a sin- 
gle uniform catalog system for use by all 
agencies, military and civilian? 

(2) Do you have any reason to believe that 
new legislation would speed up the program 
or provide authorization for improvements 
not now permitted? 

(3) Do you still adhere to the principle 
that the Federal catalog program should em- 
body a joint working arrangement of the 
civilian and military agencies under author- 
ity of the General Services Administrator 
delegated to the Department of Defense? 

(4) Do you believe that H. R. 7405 by pre- 
scribing detailed statutory requirements for 
certain specified aspects of military supply 
management will tend to create an imbal- 
ance with other supply management func- 
tions not included? 

(5) Do you believe that the types of data 
required by H. R. 7405 to be specified in con- 
nection with each item in the Federal cata- 
log will entail considerable reworking of cat- 
aloging already performed and entail huge 
additional costs? 

(6) If the answer to No. 5 is yes, how many 
item identifications now completed will have 
to be revised? 

(7) How many item identifications now 
scheduled for completion June 1, 1952, will 
have to be revised? 

In view of the fact that this bill, H. R. 
7405, has been scheduled for hearing under 
suspension of the rules Monday, May 5, I 
trust that I may receive an answer to these 
questions before noon Monday. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Member of Congress. 

(Copies to Mr. Roger Kent, Rear Adm. 

Joseph W. Fowler, Mr. Charles A. Coolidge.) 


In answer to the statement as to 
whether it conforms to the program of 
the President, may I say that both Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and President Truman 
have enunciated time and time again 
the principle of a single uniform Federal 
catalog for both the military and civilian 
agencies, and we have the approval of 
the Bureau of the Budget for that in our 
hearings already. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, may I ask 
the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia to use his remaining 5 minutes, as 
there is only one more speech to be made 
in support of the bill. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. If there is only one 
more speaker in support of the bill, I 
will use the balance of my time myself, 
because I recognize the right of the com- 
mittee to conclude the debate. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. ANDERSON], will close the 
debate on behalf of the committee. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. HARDY. Is it the gentleman’s 
contention that there already exists offi- 
cial authority to accomplish everything 
that is sought to be accomplished under 
this bill? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right—but 
wait just a moment, all that they need 
to complete the cataloging project—but 
there are a lot of things in this bill, 
H. R. 7405, which they do not need and 
which they say they do not need. 

. HARDY. It is your contention 
that there exists under present law and 
directives, as implementing existing 
statutes in the Munitions Board now, all 
the authority which it needs to perform 
essential cataloging functions. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right, and 
I will go further and say they have not 
requested H. R. 7405, but they have re- 
quested us not to adopt any additional 
legislation at this time because they are 
in the process of finishing up this tre- 
mendous job of identification. I have 
on my desk there, a box of IBM cards 
which they are using. I want the com- 
mittee to know there are over 12,000,000 
items on the Federal procurement list, 
and they are seeking to reduce that to 
between 3,500,000 and 4,000,000 items, 
and they cannot reduce them until they 
identify them. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman means 
numbers. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I decline to yield 
to the gentleman. The gentleman has 
some time left of his own in which he 
can make any statement he cares to 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I compli- 
ment the gentleman on his very fine 
statement, and want to state that I am 
in full accord with the expression of his 
views. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Members can find an analysis of what 
this bill does here on the desk in a 
mimeographed sheet. As I understand 
the parliamentary situation, there is an 
agreement between the leadership not 
to have a vote on this until next Thurs- 
day. Before the vote comes, between 
that time and this, I will put additional 
information into the Recorp, which I 
think, if any reasonable-minded man will 
read, he will see that H. R. 7405 is abso- 
lutely unnecessary, and that it is inter- 
fering with a work that is two-thirds 
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accomplished at this time, work upon 
which millions of dollars have been spent 
in the 3 years since it was authorized 
in 1949. Iam not saying there was not 
any cataloging project before, but the 
single Federal catalog was authorized in 
June 1949, by Public Law 152, and later 
on the gentleman from California (Mr, 
ANDERSON] introduced another bill 
House Concurrent Resolution 97, Eighty- 
first Congress—which concurred with 
the principle that was established 
therein. Today he will come before 
you and advocate a complete separation 
of the military catalog from the civilian 
catalog. Do not let him tell you that 
section 11 in the bill will give the Gen- 
eral Services Administration the right 
to coordinate. It gives the General 
Services Administrator the right to co- 
ordinate if the director of the agency 
will agree to his coordination in section 
11, and then it takes all of his rights 
away from him in section 12. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman who is a member of our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MEADER. From what the gen- 
tleman has said, I understand his posi- 
tion is that this bill seeks to take the mili- 
tary from out of the Federal cataloging 
system; is that correct? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right. 

Mr. MEADER. If that is true, will the 
gentleman say whether or not it will save 
$4,000,000,000 or whether it will cost 
more than if the military went into the 
single Federal cataloging system. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. A single Federal 
catalog will save money, as the gentle- 
man from Louisiana mentioned, and I 
think he reported correctly the savings 
that might be brought about by the 
Hoover Commission recommendations. 
But this is not a single Federal cataloging 
system. This is a division, which is di- 
viding off the military on one side, and 
leaving the civilian agences on the other. 
There has been a little clique in the De- 
fense Department that has for years been 
trying to grab this thing strictly from 
the military side. The bill H. R. 7405 will 
be an encouragement to eliminate the ci- 
vilian agencies from any part in this 
program, and will have the effect of split- 
ting and delaying and confusing the cat- 
aloging program, and the single catalog- 
ing program for the military and civilian 
agencies will not be put into effect com- 
pletely. | 

Mr. HEBERT. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HEBERT. Is it not a matter of 
fact that at the present time we do not 
have a single catalog system under ex- 
isting law, and is it not further a mat- 
ter of fact that the Department of De- 
fense has its own catalog, on delegation 
of the General Services Administrator? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No. 

Mr. HEBERT. Yes; there is. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman 
very clearly made a statement. I will 
tell the facts. The General Services Ad- 
ministration is a civilian agency, and the 
administrator is given full responsibil- 
ity and accountability to the Congress 
for a single cataloging system. He has 


Mr. Speaker, will the 
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delegated the military part of it to the 
military, and he has retained the civil- 
ian part. What they are seeking to do is 
to take out from under the civilian 
agency any scrutiny or any control and 
any accountability on the part of the 
military, and make it accountable only 
to the Pentagon, to the Director of De- 
fense and you are attempting this not- 
withstanding the Director of Defense 
says he does not want it. So, the De- 
partment of Defense is asking for H. R. 
7405. Let me make it plain: a little 
clique in the Department of Defense 
supported by the gentleman’s commit- 
tee [Mr. HÉBERT] are the ones who are 
asking for it, and not the Department 
of Defense and the Bureau of the Budg- 
et. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson] has rendered valuable service 
in the Congress. He has produced great 
legislation during his long years of serv- 
ice. But, this is not great legislation. 
It is not well drafted. 

Hearings on this bill have not been 
held in the regular way. The hearings 
by the Hébert committee were held prior 
to the drafting of H. R. 7405 and on the 
subject of procurement primarily. 

I regret to see the gentleman from 
Georgia put in the position of sponsor- 
ing ill-conceived and poorly drawn legis- 
lation. H. R. 7405, as I said, is not great 
or good legislation. 

By disrupting and dividing the present 
program it will cost many millions of 
dollars and will delay completion of 
the single Federal catalog activity. 

The report is mischievous and faulty 
in its draftmanship. It is deceptive in 
its failure to report accurately the his- 
tory of cataloging and if considered 
under regular rules of the House, 
would—in my opinion—be subject to a 
point of order for failing to substantially 
comply with the Ramseyer rule. 

This legislation should be voted down. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
remainder of my time to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ANDERSON], the au- 
thor of the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is always nice to see the tree 
bear fruit. This tree was planted about 
4 years ago, in the Eighty-first Congress. 
This is the first opportunity we have had 
to vote on a single supply catalog bill on 
the floor of the House. 

It is quite true, as the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] said, that 
permissive authority is granted under 
Public Law 152. Also the House passed 
House Concurrent Resolution 97, ex- 
pressing the intent of Congress that a 
single supply catalog should be estab- 
lished. It is apparent now that neither 
of these acts was sufficient. We need 
mandatory legislation. I wish to call 
your attention, as the gentleman from 
California indicated that I would, to the 
fact that under section 11 of the bill 
before the House there is nothing that 
prevents the Administrator of General 
Services from joining with the military 
in establishing a single Federal catalog. 

Let me read to the House the language 
of section 11: 

Sec. 11. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
struec to limit the authority of the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to coordinate the 
cataloging and standardization programs of 
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the General Services Administration with 
the cataloging and standardization program 
of the Agency under this act, by delegation 
of authority under the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, or by 
such other means as may be agreed upon by 
said Administrator and the Director of the 
Agency. 


There is nothing particularly mys- 
terious about a single supply catalog. 
It is an attempt to standardize, to clas- 
sify, to describe and to number every 
item of supply, by one name and one 
number, and one name and one number 
only, thereby eliminating duplicate pur- 
chases of the many items of supply that 
fiow into the Federal Government. 

It is almost impossible for the mili- 
tary or for the Federal Government to 
know what items of supply they have 
or what new items should be purchased 
when they cannot identify the items 
that they have in stock or the items 
that are continually flowing into the 
service. We have varying estimates of 
the number of items. The Armed 
Forces originally estimated 5,000,000 
items to be identified and cataloged, 
and they later revised that to 3,300,000. 
The Administrator of General Services, 
in a letter which I have, said that it 
was originally estimated 3,000,000 items 
were to be included in the Federal cata- 
log system, and it was estimated that 
1,500,000, or 50 percent, are miiltary 
service or combat items; 1,000,000, or 33 
percent, are used for both military and 
civil agencies, and 500,000, or 17 per- 
cent, are items used solely by civil agen- 
cies. 

Based upon these estimates the mili- 
tary uses 83 percent of the total items 
purchased by the Federal Government, 
and civilian agents use 50 percent. 

Now, let us get down to whether or 
not this is a military catalog. I agree 
that this bill provides just exactly that. 
Why should we not? In testimony þe- 
fore the committee it was brought out 
time and time again that only the mili- 
tary had the money and the necessary 
technical advisers and people to do the 
work. It was also revealed that the GSA 
had been cut off at the pockets this year 
when the appropriations Subcommittee 
for Indepencent Offices refused to grant 
them any money for their cataloging 
program, indicating in their report that 
the program was unrealistic, that it 
would take 10 years to complete it, and 
that therefore the appropriation of funds 
was denied. Does that mean that because 
the Appropriations Committee failed to 
appropriate funds to the General Serv- 
ices Administration to carry out their 
small portion of this cataloging program 
that we should then fail to pass a bill 
today which not only authorizes but 
makes it mandatory upon the Military 
Department that they establish a single 
supply catalog, and eliminate the dup- 
lications that occur today in the bu- 
reaus and the technical services of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force? 

Here is what Jesse Larson, Adminis- 
trator of the General Services Admin- 
istration had to say to the Hébert sub- 
committee: 


Mr. ANDERSON. * * * if this committee 


were to write legislation, giving * * eœ 
to the present Director of Cataloging, Ad- 
miral Fowler, by statute the authority which 
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he now holds by directive, you can see noth- 
ing undesirable about that? 

Mr. Larson. So far as I am concerned 
Shere wouldn't be anything undesirable 
any way to expedite would cer- 


Congress should make it mandatory * * *. 
‘To me, very sincerely speaking, the question 
before this committee is one which I have 
stated. Whether you wish to guarantee by 
enactment of this legislation or whether 
you are willing to take a chance on the 
soundness of the procedures that are now 
being successfully carried out. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I beg 
the gentleman’s pardon; I have only a 
few minutes. 

The witnesses who appeared before 
our committee on possible savings under 
this bill made statements such as those 
quoted by my chairman, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Louisiana [Mr, 
HéserT]: “Fantastic savings,” “substan- 
tial savings,” “astronomical savings.” 
But again I say you cannot put a dollar 
mark on what can be saved when you do 
not properly identify it. 

Let me read from the Hoover Com- 
mission report: 

Needless to say, with standardization of 
procedures, close central control and unified 
operations will come monetary savings. 
Dollar savings are relatively intangible fac- 
tors which are difficult to prove and are in- 
variably controversial. In the military serv- 
ices, however, the expenditures involved in 
inventories and in personnel engaged in the 
functional area of storage and issue are so 
tremendous that even a small percentage- 
wise saving will represent many millions of 
dollars. For example, a mere 10-percent re- 
duction in military inventories through 
merger of stocks and depot facilities would 
reduce the inventory investment by more 
than $2,500,000,000. A 10-percent reduction 
in military personnel engaged in stores 
activities would save more than $26,000,000 
annually. Comparable savings will follow 
through reduction in space requirements, 
supplies consumed, and equipment used in 
the operations. These figures are merely in- 
dicative of savings possibilities. They are, 
in our opinion, highly conservative, since 
these recommendations, if fully adopted and 
properly administered, should result in more 
than 10-percent reductions in inventories, 
personnel, and other costs. 


Ten percent of a $50,000,000,000 budg- 
et is not to be sneezed at. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Not 
just now. 

Mr. BONNER. I just want to say to 
the gentleman—— 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I do 
not yield to the gentleman because I 
have only a very short time at my 
disposal. 

Mr. BONNER. It seems unfortunate 
that such interesting information must 
be brought out in this way. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in regard to possible savings let 
me read you a quotation from one of the 
Air Force witnesses who appeared be- 
fore the committee: 

Mr. Damm, For one time in our Air Force 
supply system, we had through procurement 
a total of 9,000 different hose assemblies. 
These were used in hydraulic or pneumatic 
systems and other systems of various pieces 
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of equipment. We found through research 
and identification interchangeability, after 
we had these items, that basically the items 
were composed of only 32 different sizes of 
hose. There were 113 hose clamps. There 
were only 48 hose connectors in the whole 
group. So as a result we started thereafter 
to procure bulk hose lengths and these sepa- 
rate clamps and connectors. thereby having 
a total of 193 items to procure, store and 
issue, as opposed to 9,000. As a result, you 
have savings in these areas of cataloging and 
warehouse space and inventory and procure- 
ments and in cost. 


That is only one example of the vast 
savings that are possible if the bill before 
the House becomes law. 

I know the gentleman from California 
is sincerely interested in this catalog 
problem. His committee has held ex- 
tensive hearings on it, but certainly no 
longer than ours; we have been at it 4 
years. I do not know why he is afraid 
of our scuttling the program. What 
program? 

After 9 years the Navy Department it- 
self admits the job is only 65 percent 
complete; the Army admits the program 
is only 48 percent complete, and the Air 
Force cannot give us any percentage of 
completion at all. Are we going to con- 
tinte a program which the Committee 
on Appropriations says is not realistic 
and then withhold funds from the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services? Are 
you going to continue a program which 
permits the Defense Department to 
identify and number 200,000 different 
items of lumber in the Department of 
Defense alone? That is part of the mil- 
lion and a half or two million items to 
which the gentleman from California 
has referred. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. I de- 
cline to yield; I do not have the time. 

Two hundred thousand items of lum- 
ber in the Department of Defense. 
There is a perfect example of duplica- 
tion. Another one: 20,000 venetian 
blinds and roller shades. Duplication 
and waste. What good is a program 
where the work is so poor that not even 
common nails received the same identi- 
fying numbers and where the Munitions 
Board has recognized that the 40,000 
descriptions of bolts have been so poorly 
done that it is going to have to be done 
over? Why not try to correct a pro- 
gram that permits the services to pur- 
chase typist chairs at prices ranging 
from $18 to $48? 

The Defense Department purchases 
six-sevenths of all items procured by 
the Federal Government even in peace- 
time. Why then should we go along 
with the argument of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD], that 
because the civilian agencies of the 
Government—one-seventh of all pur- 
chases—are not specifically included in 
H. R. 7405, the bill should be defeated? 
I favor a single catalog that is Govern- 
ment-wide in its scope but I do not favor 
letting the tail wag the dog and if we 
cannot have everything in one bite I will 
take six-sevenths and be at least par- 
tially satisfied for a starter. 

To those of my collegeaues who are 
perplexed about how they should vote on 
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H. R. 7405, I should like to say—please 
read the following letter from Adm. J. 
W. Fowler, present Director of the Sup- 
ply Management agencies in the Muni- 
tions Board: 
MUNITIONS BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., May 2, 1952. 
Hon CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, Committee. on Armed Sery- 
ices, House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: In compliance with 
your request, I am giad to furnish you with 
the following opinion: 

I estimate that the wholehear‘ed and ef- 
fective employment of a Federal catalog for 
supply purposes by all of the procurement 
agencies of the Federal Government, the 
standardizing of all common use items 
tailored to fit the actual needs of the Gov- 
ernment, the standardizing of inspection 
procedures and streamlining of those func- 
tions, and the standardizing of packaging 
and preservation of all items purchased by 
the Government will result in approximate 
annual savings of $4,000,000,000 at the pres- 
ent annual rate of Federal expenditures. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FOWLER, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, 
Director, Supply Management 
Agencies, 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. [After a pause.] Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my point of order. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. [After a pause.] Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
consideration of the bill, and considera- 
tion of the bill in its final passage, be 
postponed until Thursday next and that 
the suspension of rules principally apply 
as of that day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. ROGERS] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 


HOSPITALIZED VETERANS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I hold in my hand some pic- 
tures together with a brief statement 
taken from a publication—Harper’s Ba- 
zaar—of April 1952. These pictures were 
taken in a servicemen’s hospital, and the 
caption is “Home from Korea.” 

Mr. Speaker, these pictures depict the 
wounded lying in hospital beds with 
their arms and legs in pulleys and no 
faces. As shown, some are lying on their 
faces. These photographs speak vol- 
umes. You cannot see the faces of the 
men in pain, these men who are making 
an effort to be cheerful and gay and kind, 
and who succeed when they talk to you. 
But you will see from their prone bodies 
the agony that is theirs. 

Mr. Speaker, let me read one para- 
graph: 

Ward 33 in Walter Reed Hospital in Wash- 
ington is a place filled with men who are 
the end products of war. Some of them, 
old Army hands, are professionals at killing 
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and also at getting hurt. Others are young- 
sters who made one appointment with a 
draft board at home and kept a second one 
with a hill in Korea. Much has been writ- 
ten about death in war but not enough about 
impairment. 

These are pictures of men taken at Walter 
Reed Hospital recently who donated their 
means of locomotion, their means of making 
a living, their arms and legs, to what many 
people think are proper concepts of patri- 
otism, honor, and courage. 


Some of these men, Mr. Speaker, were 
in the service twice before; some were 
wounded once before and wounded again 
in the Korean war. Some were wounded 
not in World War I or World War II. 
but who served in all three wars, but 
were wounded in Korea. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a man at the 
hospital today who has given both his 
arms and who is blind. He reminded me 
of a boy, Karl Bronner, I introduced 
to the Congress after I first came here. 
He had given both his hands and he was 
blind. I never saw that boy during his 
lifetime when he was not smiling, when 
he was not courageous. When I intro- 
duced him to the House, the House rose 
in a body in tribute to him. The first 
time I talked to this Korean wounded 
boy several times he said, “I have no 
regrets. I like to serve my country and 
I would like to have fought longer in 
Korea.” The boy comes from North 
Carolina. He is a great hero, a great 
soldier, a great patriot who served so 
nobly for a few brief weeks and who 
sacrificed so much. 

Mr. Speaker, we soon go to confer- 
ence on a bill that this House passed and 
the Senate passed with amendments, 
which gave to all of our service-connect- 
ed veterans, those getting pensions, an 
increase in compensation. Yet, boys like 
this boy, so-called statutory award cases, 
boys with two legs off or two arms off, 
or all four limbs missing, boys who are 
blind—in this case a man who is blind 
and has given both his hands—received 
no additional compensation under the 
bill. We gave all of the other cases of 
our disabled men increased compensa- 
tion. It was our fault, Mr. Speaker. We 
should have seen that it came out of 
our committee that way. We did not 
give those permanently disabled boys an 
increase in compensation; the so-called 
statutory award cases. I remind the 
House, Mr. Speaker, that every legisia- 
tive employee, everyone in the Govern- 
ment, I think, with the exception of 
Members of Congress, received an in- 
crease in pay under a bill passed some 
weeks ago. I sincerely hope that this 
will be rectified in these most seri- 
ously disabled cases and that they will 
receive an increase, due to the rise in 
cost of living, that all the other dis- 
abled receive. I am sure they will. It 
is an oversight, and it should be recti- 
fied. It will be, I know. 

Let us make their appointment as un- 
derstanding and just as possible. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MEADER] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 
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NAVIGATION AND POWER DEVEL- 
OPMENT ON THE RHONE RIVER IN 
FRANCE . 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, March 6, 1952, I addressed the 
House under special order and set forth 
my views on the St. Lawrence seaway 
project. In discussing the cost of the 
project I referred to a similar project 
now under way on the Rhone River in 
France which is being financed in part 
under the Mutual Security Program by 
funds derived from United States tax- 
payers. I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of that date, on pages 1947-1949, 
an article on that subject by Mr. Richard 
Frost of the Detroit Board of Commerce 
which appeared in the magazine Inside 
Michigan published on that date. 

The article by Mr. Frost has aroused 
a great deal of interest both throughout 
the press and among Members of Con- 
gress. I sent a copy of the article to 
each Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate. Subsequent- 
ly the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce made certain comments on this 
Rhone River project, and columnists, 
among them Mr. Ray Tucker, wrote arti- 
cles on the subject. Probably because 
of this widespread public interest the 
Mutual Security Agency saw fit to issue 
a release under date of March 23, 1952, 
describing the Rhone River project. 

In addition, the Mutual Security 
Agency addressed a letter to the maga- 
zine Inside Michigan in which it se- 
verely criticized the article by Mr. Frost. 
The current issue of Inside Michigan 
contains this letter in full on page 26, as 
well as Mr. Frost’s reply on pages 27 to 
30. I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point and include the 
Mutual Security Agency letter, its release 
of March 23, 1952, and Mr. Frost’s reply. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

(The matters referred to follow:) 
[From Inside Michigan of May 1952] 
Here Is MSA LETTER—STRONG IN DENIAL, 
WAK IN Fact 

MUTUAL SECURITY AGENCY, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. WARREN Zarss, 
Editor, Inside Michigan Magazine, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Mr. Zalss: The article Congress 
Spends Billions for French Seaways, by Rich- 
ard B. Frost, in the March 1952 issue of the 
Inside Michigan magazine, is so grossly erro- 
neous that I feel compelled to set the record 
straight by supplying factual information on 
the French development project for the 
Rhone River Valley. 

Since the misstatements in the article 
gained wide dissemination through the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, the As- 
sociated Press, and other media, and were 
inserted into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, you 


may wish to correct the misrepresentations 
which have been made. 
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To help set the record straight, the Mutual 
Security Agency has issued a factual state- 
ment to the press, which is attached for your 
information. I believe this statement is self- 
explanatory, and that a sentence-by-sen- 
tence refutation of the article is unnecessary. 

In brief, however, I should like to com- 
ment further on several aspects of the article. 

The caption “Congress spends billions for 
French seaways” is ludicrous. The United 
States is not constructing any inland water- 
ways in the Rhone Valley, nor is the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. The French are engaged in 
the development of this river valley; they 
have been working on this undertaking since 
1937, and it may take another generation or 
two to complete. Obviously, not even the 
French can at this time state the cost of 
projects which may be started years from 
now, many of which have not even passed 
the survey stage. 

American dollars have not gone specifically 
into this project, beyond the furnishing 
through the Marshall plan several years ago 
of about $3,250,000—million, not billion—in 
credits, with which the French Government 
purchased from American manufacturers 
some huge earth-moving equipment which 
has been used on one of the Rhone Valley 
dams and which probably will be used for 
years to come for earth-moving on various 
kinds of French undertakings all over the 
country. And it must be remembered this 
$3,250,000 was matched by the French in its 
own currency, and eventually used for re- 
covery projects. 3 

Since the French projects on the Rhone 
Valley were begun in 1987 by the French 
themselves, it follows that hearings of the 
United States Congress were not held to au- 
thorize the undertakings. 

The statement that “the entire cost of 
the program is a gift, a gift to be paid for 
by the already overburdened United States 
taxpayer,” is about as far from the truth as it 
is possible to get. Neither ECA nor MSA 
has ever considered the Rhone Valley devel- 
opment work as a Marshall plan project, be- 
cause it was so wholly conceived and carried 
out by the French with their own resources. 

The United States Government has never 
been, and is not now, committed in any way 
to support of the Rhone Valley undertaking 
of the French, although it must be conceded 
that such a project could well have been the 
subject of American aid under either the 
Marshall plan or the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram. The assertion that “there is no limit 
to our commitments to carry out the French 
project, now that we have started,” is an 
utter falsehood. 

It is our understanding that the French 
are primarily financing these projects 
through the sale of bonds to their citizens, 
and that they plan for the entire Rhone Val- 
ley development to be self-liquidating. 
Since the article asserts that French tax- 
ation is low compared to ours, however, I 
want to advise you that this does not agree 
with our information. Under the burden 
of rearmament which France is carrying, her 
tax receipts including all levels of govern- 
ment and social insurance taxes are equal to 
30.7 percent of that country's gross national 
product, compared with 25.8 percent in the 
United States. 

The total United States aid allotted to 
France since 1948 by both ECA and MSA, in- 
cluding mutual defense assistance aid as well 
as loans and conditional aid (in payment for 
which France grants aid to other countries), 
on March 28, 1952, amounted to roughly 
$2,7060,000,000. 

Because the French people actually have 
to pay, in francs, for all the commodities 
imported with United States-grant dollars, 
the French Government has had at its dis- 
posal, to use with United States approval, 
over $2,000,000,000 worth of francs for proj- 
ects that would promote industrial and agri- 
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cultural production. One such category of 
projects comprised the rehabilitation and ex- 
pansion of the Nation's electric, gas, and 
power facilities upon which her economic 
and military strength are dependent. 

It so happens that out of France’s $2,000,- 
000,000 worth of francs which the Marshall 
plan indirectly generated she has invested 
only $35,000,000 in the Rhone Valley under- 
taking. This project is actually and over- 
whelmingly French conceived and French 
financed. It might be factual to state, how- 
ever, that without the lift which the Mar- 
shall plan provided throughout the French 
economy that country perhaps could not 
have gone ahead with its Rhone development 
work—nor with many other undertakings. 

The assertion that millions of tons of 
American steel have been diverted to France 
for use in the Rhone project is refuted by 
cold statistics. During the entire life of the 
Marshall plan, ECA financed the export of 
only $45,000,000 worth of steel to France, 
which, at an average of $130 a ton, would 
amount to about 350,000 tons. During this 
same period, France, a great steel producer 
herself, produced over 40,000,000 tons of steel. 
During 1950 and 1951 alone, France shipped 
to the United States more than 690,000,000 
worth of steel, twice the amount received by 
France under the Marshall plan. 

I trust that these and the many other mis- 
representations in the article will be clarified 
by this letter and the accompanying factual 
statement. 

Yours very truly, 
Nep NORDNESS, 
Acting Director, Office of Information. 

(Copy to Mr. Richard B. Frost, care of 

Inside Michigan magazine.) 


{Mutual Security Agency—For release on or 
after Sunday, March 23, 1952] 


FRENCH HARNESSING RHONE RIVER FOR POWER 
To MEET DEFENSE NEEDS 


WASHINGTON, March 22.—The French are 
harnessing the mighty, turbulent Rhone, 
from the Swiss frontier high in the craggy 
Alps near Lake Geneva, to sunny Marseilles, 
323 miles away, where it flows into the Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

They have plotted an ingenious network 
of dams, canals, hydroelectric plants, and 
irrigation systems along the swift river's 
course, and are already beginning to reap 
the benefits of the portions which have been 
completed since the war. 

From the gigantic Genissiat Dam alone— 
started in 1937 and recently completed— 
more than 2,500,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
power annually is being poured into France's 
national electric grid system to feed her in- 
dustries which are producing such items as 
jet aircraft and engines, tanks, armored cars, 
and artillery for France and her North At- 
lantic Treaty partners. 

When the entire valley project is com- 
pleted with some 22 dams and 46 power sta- 
tions—and it is generally agreed that an- 
other generation or two may be requirc i to 
finish the job—this “stairway of dams” from 
the Alps to the sea will produce an estimated 
14,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of power an- 
nually. This is equal to nearly half of 
France's total consumption in 1949, and ex- 
ceeds the 10,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours out- 
put of our own big Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. 

No good estimate can be given of the 
eventual cost, since some of the 
work has not even gotten the prelimi- 
nary survey stage. So far, the initial proj- 
ects in the plan have cost the French about 
$200,000,000 in their own currency, including 
$35,000,000 in francs from the French Gov- 
ernment’s Marshall plan counterpart fund— 
francs which the French deposited to match 
the value of United States-financed com- 
modity and earmarked to be spent 
for such internal development projects, 
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During the life of the Marshall plan, 
$3,250,000 worth of heavy American earth- 
moving machinery was purchased by the 
French Government with United States 
financing for use on the Rhone and other 
projects. France has obtained with her own 
resources, from manufacturers in France and 
neighboring countries, the materials and 
equipment such as generating units, trans- 
formers, and switchgear, which are going 
into the Rhone project. 

The French Electric Company, to meet 
France's need for increased power to mech- 
anize industries and increase productivity, 
has restored or built 85 major power plants 
with their transmission and distribution 
systems between 1948 and 1951. For all of 
these projects, many of them thermal plants, 
the Marshall plan financed $35,000,000 worth 
of American equipment and authorized the 
use of the equivalent of nearly $500,000,000 
worth of francs from the French counter- 
part funds. 

The Rhone Valley development, however, 
is not specifically a power project. Under 
the French law enacted back in 1921 which 
authorized the development of the valley, 
it was specified that a threefold objective 
should be achieved: Improvement of navi- 
gation, creation of a farmland irrigation sys- 
tem, and development of hydroelectric power, 

The completed project will create from 
Marseilles to Geneva and thence into the 
Rhine Canal to Central Europe, an interna- 
tional waterway open to tugs, barges, and 
lighters. It will permit the establishing of 
a mighty industrial region along the banks 
of the Rhone. And the spent waters, 
through an irrigation network, will turn 
thousands of parched acres into fertile farm- 
land producing up to five times what it does 
now. 

This is France's dream. It existed when 
the Panama Canal was mere talk—and the 
burden of military rearmament which France 
has assumed as a partner in the defense of 
Europe under Gen. Dwight Eisenhower has 
made her need for this expansion of elec- 
trical power more urgent. 

From time immemorial the Rhone has 
been used as a waterway between the north 
and south of France. It has been a dan- 
gerous one because of its swift current, its 
gorges, and defiles and roads and railways 
have robbed it of its one-time volume of 
cargo. Made easily navigable by the series 
of wide canals which will skirt the dams, it 
will resume new importance as a trade lane 
to and from Marseilles, largest port on the 
Mediterranean. 

Use of the Rhone's waters for irrigation is 
a main factor in the development of the 
valley, where the land is fertile but arid. 
Already, important irrigation works have 
been completed transforming more than 
200,000 acres into what the French describe 
as “garden spots,” and plans call for wide 
expansion of the irrigation as the Rhone 
work progresses. The Rhone project as a 
whole will increase the total French food 
yield by 5 percent, it is estimated. This 
would mean millions of tons of grains, meats, 
and fruits for French use and for export. 

The Rhone's volume and rate of flow— 
heaviest of all French rivers—make its elec- 
tric power potentialities choice. As far back 
as 1902 French engineers suggested that a 
great dam be built to feed a power station. 
The 1921 authorizing legislation specified 
that the Rhone development should be set 
up as a joint undertaking by the communi- 
ties concerned, and in 1934 the “Compagnie 
Nationale du Rhone” was formed as a gen- 
eral holding company. It was made up of 
the communities, cooperatives, chambers of 
commerce, the state railways, power com- 
panies, and other organizations with an in- 
terest in the river. 

The people of the Rhone Valley, rich and 
poor, literally dug into their woolen socks” 
to gather the francs to get the work started. 
The preliminary program called for the har- 
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nessing of the Genissiat Falls on the upper 
Rhone, and the building of a compensation 
dam a few miles below it at Seyssel, the 
building of an industrial port on the Rhone 
below Lyons, and the improvement of the 
waterway below Lyons. A second stage of 
the program involved primarily the har- 
nessing of the Donzere-Mondragon falls on 
the lower Rhone. 

Completion since the war of the colossal 
Genissiat Dam and power plant, began in 
1937 and submerged by the French in 1940 
to keep it from the invading Germans, is 
the first achievement of the Rhone pioneers. 
Genissiat’s gigantic wall straddles the river 
where it flows through a canyon 360 feet 
deep and 460 feet in width. Its artificial 
lake covers 875 acres and retains 69,000,000 
cubic yards of water. 

Like the later, and even larger, Donzere- 
Mondragon project, the construction of the 
Genissiat installation involved baffling en- 
gineering problems, It was necessary to di- 
vert the river temporarily from its course 
and to send it through two long tunnels 
around the dam site. The next job was to 
completely dry the river bed and remove a 
100-foot-deep layer of alluvial deposit to 
prepare a foundation for the dam. 

Genissiat required almost 300,000 cubic 
meters of concrete to build, a new European 
record according to the French who set up 
the biggest concrete mixing plant in the 
country at the site. The waters drop 63 feet 
through six turbines which will produce 
more than 1,500,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity in an average year. 

Seyssel, a few miles downstream from 
Genissiat, has been completed and is adding 
150,000,000 to 200,000,000 kilowatt-hours a 
year to France's power, and nine other dams 
in varying size are planned between Geneva 
and Lyons. But the Rhone Co., for its sec- 
ond big installation, shifted for technical 
reasons to the Donzere-Mondragon site on 
the lower Rhone. 

Now nearing completion, this project is 
considered one of the most unusual ever at- 
tempted. It involves blocking the Rhone at 
Donzere; diverting much of the river's wa- 
ters permanently through a 19-mile long 
cement-lined canal which will cut around a 
particularly tortuous series of rapids and 
raise the level of the water for miles up- 
stream; a vast irrigation system that will 
open tens of thousands of acres to agricul- 
ture; and a hydroelectric plant and dam 
will produce 2,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours a 
year. 

Everything about Donzere-Mondragon 
runs into staggering figures. Begun late in 
1946, it constituted the biggest excavation 
project in the world at the time, requiring 
the removal of 50,000,000 cubic meters of 
earth. It was here that use of the American 
earth-moving equipment enabled rapid prog- 
ress on the project. 

More than 5,000 men have been employed 
on the project. When its waters start pour- 
ing over their drop at the rate of 2,000 cubic 
yards a minute, sometime in 1953, this will 
be one of the largest power producers in 
Europe including the big Russian hydroelec- 
tric plant at Dnieperpetrovsk. 

In various stages, from survey to actual 
construction, are other dams, generating 
plants, canals, and irrigation systems along 


the course of the Rhone and its tributaries. ` 


Next scheduled for completion is the project 
at Montelimar, above Donzere, which will 
produce 1,100,000,000 kilowatt-hours; to be 
followed by Loriol with 2,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours, and Valence with 650,000,000 
kilowatt-hours. 

Others on the French timetable are at 
Champrion, Culoz, Sault-Brenaz, Loyettes 
Villette d’Anthon, Cusset, Rives, La Balme, 
Bregnier, Lyon, Estressin, Saint-Rambert, 
Tournon, Chateauneuf-du-Pape, Avignon, 
and Vallabregues, 
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As a French report stated it, “In this man- 
ner, and little by little, the Rhone will be- 
come what so many national and interna- 
tional interests have wanted it to become: 
A great stairway of calmed water, descend- 
ing step by step to the sea.” 


— 


[From Inside Michigan magazine of May 
1952] 


MUTUAL SECURITY AGENCY FOGS THE IssuE— 
HERE ARE THE FACTS 


(By Richard B. Frost) 


Foreign-aid officials have vigorously, if not 
wisely, objected to the article Congress 
Spends Billions for French Seaways, pub- 
lished in the March issue of this magazine. 

The article revealed, for the first time, 
the fact this Nation is currently engaged in 
financing a multi-billion-dollar seaway and 
power project on the French Rhone River. 
The project consists of 22 dams and 46 power 
plants which will produce an anticipated 
13,000,000,000 to 14,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
when completed. Along with the dams and 
power plants, eight systems of canals and 
locks will be constructed, including what will 
be the largest lock in the world, for barge 
and small vessel transportation on the Rhone 
River from Lake Geneva, Switzerland, 
through the French Alps mountains to the 
Mediterranean Sea—a distance of 354 miles, 

The article pointed out that no over-all 
estimate of the cost of the French project 
has ever been made, but approximately 10 
percent of the work has been estimated at 
over $685,000,000. 

Sole purpose of the article was to inform 
the American people that this country is 
able and willing to undertake seaway and 
power projects in other countries of far 
greater cost and scope than our own St. Law- 
rence waterway, while refusing to join with 
our good neighbor, Canada, in jointly con- 
structing a waterway and power project of 
direct benefit to our own people. The article 
proved our contention that if the St. Law- 
rence seaway were located in any nation on 
earth other than the United States or Canada, 
this country would construct it without 
even holding a congressional hearing. 

However, the reaction in many of the nu- 
merous newspaper articles, editorials, and 
comments on the seaway story that were 
carried throughout the Nation was outraged 
astonishment at the liberality of United 
States foreign-aid officials when spending 
United States taxpayers’ funds abroad. This 
attitude was heightened when the United 
States Chamber of Commerce released the 
article as support for their argument against 
any large appropriation of foreign-aid funds 
this year, and their request for a cut of 
$5,000,090,000 in the present appropriation. 

The article came as a surprise to Wash- 
ington officials of the Mutual Security 
Agency, the successor to ECA in administer- 
ing the Marshall plan, and for weeks they 
were unable to intelligently discuss the 
Rhone River project as apparently very little 
accurate information was available in the 
Washington office of the agency. Feeble at- 
tempts were made to justify this tremendous 
American expenditure and to refute the ar- 
ticle with the result that several highly in- 
accurate statements were carried in the New 
York papers and attributed to MSA officials, 

Foreign-aid officials finally prepared an 
answer to the article which was issued as a 
press release on March 23. On March 28, 
Mr. Ned Nordness, acting director, Office of 
Information of the Mutual Security Agency 
wrote to the editor of this magazine de- 
manding a retraction of statements carried 
in the March issue of Inside Michigan in the 
article, Congress Spends Billions for French 
Seaways. 

It is obvious that the administrators of 
the Marshall plan are most sensitive when- 
ever the question of administration arises 
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and particularly when such questions touch 
upon the expenditures of the United States 
counterpart funds in Europe. This is not 
surprising as billions in United States for- 
eign-aid funds have been misappropriated 
with a clear violation of the intent of Con- 
gress. More than $2,000,000,000 have already 
been wasted in Europe with our foreign aid 
Officials exercising virtually no control over 
the expenditures of an additional $3,000,- 
000,000. It is obvious they do not wish to 
have thise phase of the foreign-aid program 
brought too clearly to the attention of the 
public. 

For the time being, however, we shall 
direct our attention solely to criticism by 
the Foreign Aid officials of the seaway article. 

In this article on Congress Spends Billions 
for French Seaways, it was stated that this 
country was currently financing 90 percent 
of the cost of constructing of a seaway and 
power project in France of far greater scope 
that the St. Lawrence seaway project in the 
United States. It was stated the project 
would comprise 22 dams, 46 power plants 
and 8 systems of canals and locks cover- 
ing a distance of 354 miles, opening the 
Rhone River for barge and small vessel trans- 
portation between Lake Geneva and the 
Mediterranean Sea. It said the power proj- 
ect would, when completed, produce 13 to 
14 billion kilowatt hours, just slightly more 
than the power to be produced by the St. 
Lawrence waterway. 

The article reported the project had been 
twice turned down by the French voters 
when it was presented to them in the pack- 
age of the Monnet plan, an over-all plan 
for the development of water power in 
France, because of the great cost involved. 
The article said no estimate of the total cost 
had been made, but some 10 percent of the 
work to be done had been estimated at a 
cost of $685,000,000; therefore, the total cost 
of the project would obviously run well into 
the billions of dollars. 

In his letter of March 28, Mr. Nordness 
stated: 

“The article, Congress Spends Billions for 
French Seaway, by Richard B. Frost, in the 
March 1952 issue of the Inside Michigan 
magazine, is so grossly erroneous that I feel 
compelled to set the records straight by 
supplying factual information on the French 
development project for the Rhone River 
Valley.” 

The press release attached to Mr. Nordness’ 
letter stated: 

“The French are harnessing the mighty, 
turbulent Rhone, from the Swiss frontier 
high in the craggy Alps near Lake Geneva, 
to sunny Marseilles, 323 miles away, where 
it flows into the Mediterranean Sea.” (This 
shows almost complete ignorance of the 
whole matter as the Rhone does not even 
flow to the city of Marseilles. It enters the 
Mediterranean Sea 50 kilometers west of 
Marseilles.) 

“They have put in an ingenious network 
of dams, canals, hydroelectric plants and ir- 
rigation systems along this swift river’s 
course and are already beginning to reap 


the benefits of the portions which have been - 


completed since the war.” 

This, oddly enough, is in direct conflict 
with the statement by MSA officials which 
was quoted March 16 by the New York 
Times, stating that the project was not a 
billion dollar program, was not a waterway 
but rather a power project and consisted 
merely of one canal 15 miles long. 

It is obvious that there is nothing in this 
statement that would contradict what was 
carried by this magazine in its article. So 
far we both agree that a tremendous water- 
way and power development is taking place 
on the Rhone River in France. It is also 
apparent that when the story in this maga- 
zine was first published, the MSA knew very 
little about a project they are spending 
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billions of United States taxpayers’ dollars 
to finance. 

However, Mr. Nordness continues: 

“The caption ‘Congress spends billions for 
French seaways’ is ludicrous. The United 
States is not constructing any inland water- 
ways in the Rhone Valley, nor is the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. The French are engaged in 
the development of this river valley; they 
have been working on this undertaking since 
1937, and it may take another generation or 
two to complete. Obviously not even the 
French can at this time state the cost of 
projects which may be started years from 
now, many of which have not even yet 
passed the survey stage.” 

It would appear that the reason MSA ob- 
jects to our statement “Congress spends bil- 
lions for French seaways” is because we have 
not as yet spent quite a billion dollars. We 
are only in the process of spending billions. 
MSA in its own press release of April 23 
reports: 

“The Marshall plan financed $35,000,000 
worth of American equipment (for French 
power and waterway developments) and au- 
thorized the use of the equivalent of nearly 
$500,000,000 worth of francs from the French 
counterpart funds.” 

Thus they admit that we have already 
spent $535,000,000 on water development in 
France and the end is not yet in sight. They 
also admit that to date no person has ever 
calculated the total expenditure to be made. 
In view of these facts how can they refute 
the assertion that our foreign aid officials are 
spending billions on French seaways? 

We cannot and will not argue the claim 
that the United States is not nor are the 
American taxpayers actually constructing 
the Rhone River Valley project. All we 
claimed then and all we claim now is that 
all we are doing is paying for the construc- 
tion. As for the French having begun work 
on the Rhone River in 1937, we carefully re- 
ported the entire history of the program as 
given to us by the French officials heading the 
project. Mr. Nordness goes on to state: 

“American dollars have not gone specifical- 
ly into this project, beyond furn 
through the Marshall plan $3,250,000 (mil- 
lions not billions) in credits with which the 
French Government purchased from Amer- 
ican manufacturers some huge earth-mov- 
ing equipment which has been used on one 
of the Rhone Valley dams.” 

There is a most interesting sidelight re- 
garding that $3,250,000 expenditure. The 
Paris office of MSA reports that it covered 
$1,350,000. worth of heavy earth-moving 
equipment and $1,900,000 for spare parts. 
We are wondering why nearly $2,000,000 was 
needed for spare parts for only $1,350,000 
worth of machinery. Perhaps the MSA offi- 
cials can answer that question. 

Mr. Nordness also admits that some $35,- 
000,000 in counterpart funds have also been 
invested in the Rhone River Valley. His let- 
ter stated: 

“It so happens that out of France’s $2,000,- 
000,000 worth of francs which the Marshall 
plan indirectly generated, she has invested 
only about $35,000,000 in the Rhone River 
undertaking.” 

It seems that Mr. Nordness and other offi- 
cials of the MSA do not consider counterpart 
funds as American funds. In fact, on March 
16, the New York Times quoted a high MSA 
official as saying: “Counterpart funds come 
out of the French budget.” This then is the 
crux of their disagreement with our article. 

For the sake of our readers, we would like 
to explain exactly what counterpart funds 
are. If you should make a trip to Europe, 
you would find that it is not easy to spend 
American dollars in small stores and other 
places throughout Europe and receive in ex- 
change American funds. Dollars are not the 
currency of those countries; thus you first 
take your dollars to the bank and exchange 
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them for the currency of the country, ex- 
actly the same as you do when you visit 
Canada. These funds received in exchange 
for your American dollars are what the Mu- 
tual Security people call counterpart funds. 
They are your money in somebody else’s cur- 
rency. 

This is the way they accrued in Europe 
under the Marshall plan program. When a 
French manufacturer wants to purchase a 
machine in the United States, he must re- 
ceive the permission of the French Govern- 
ment, which is short of American dollars. 
Once they approve, the approval is passed on 
to the Mutual Security Agency for its sanc- 
tion and once all the government officials 
have given the shipment their O. K., the 
manufacturer places his order with a com- 
pany—let us say here in Detroit—for a ma- 
chine costing $10,000. The firm in Detroit 
ships the machine to the French manufac- 
turer and is paid $10,000 by the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency in Washington. When the 
machine arrives in France, the French manu- 
facturer does not receive the machine for 
nothing. On the contrary, as in the case of 
any commercial shipment, he pays his bank 
$10,000 in French francs before he can even 
take delivery of the machine. Thus the 
French francs that he has paid into his bank 
become coun t funds, supposed to be 
controlled by the United States Foreign Aid 
officials. They are United States tax dollars 
in French currency. 5 

The legislation passed by Congress when 
it established the anaa poser pro- 
gram specifically states tha ese funds are 
to be controlled by our officials as long as the 
plan is continued and their use reported to 


When MSA officials publicly report the 
funds “come out of the French budget” and 
refer to such funds as France's $2,000,000,000 
worth of francs which the Marshall plan in- 
directly generated—” there can be no doubt 
the intent of Congress has been violated, 
that many of these funds. have been misap- 
propriated. 

If Mr. Nordness is correct in stating that 
these funds are not American funds, then 
our article is incorrect. However according 
to provisions of the act of Congress estab- 
lishing the foreign-aid program, our article 
charging that United States funds were being 
used to build the Rhone project, is correct 
in every detail. 

However, if Mr. Nordness’ statement that 
United States counterpart funds are not sub- 
ject to United States control represents the 
policy of MSA, then the Mutual Security 
Agency is guilty of violating a law of the 
land, of misappropriating funds on the 
greatest scale in history, not to mention per- 
petuating a fraud on the American people 
by taking credit for accomplishments in Eu- 
rope resulting from the expenditure of 
counterpart funds that are not directly a 

of the Marshall plan. 

It is interesting to point out that on Jan- 
uary 23, 1952, the Mutual Security Agency 
released a bulletin praising the effectiveness 
of our foreign-aid efforts. On the cover 
of their bulletin was a picture of one of the 
Rhone River Valley projects mentioned in 
our article and on page 10 of the bulletin 
was a picture of an Austrian power develop- 
ment carrying the following caption: “High 
among the peaks of the Austrian Alps, 3,000 
workmen are engaged in construction of the 
Glockner-Kaprun power project. Aided by 
MSA's counterpart funds this hydroelectric 
project will not only serve Austria, but will 
become an important part of the integrated 
Western European power grid envisaged by 
MSA officials.” 

It would seem that in this instance coun- 
terpart funds suddenly become actual MSA 
funds. it would appear that it depends upon 
whether the project is being favorably or 
unfavorably reported upon as to whether 
counterpart funds are American or European. 
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Mr. Nordness goes on to state: 

“Since the French projects on the Rhone 
were begun in 1937 by the French themselves, 
it follows that hearings of the United States 
Congress were not held to authorize the 
undertaking.” 

Apparently MSA officials are of the opinion 
that when this country finances a project al- 
ready under way in Europe, regardless of the 
amount of the expenditure involved, it is no 
proper business for Congress or the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

Mr. Nordness further states: 

“The statement that the entire cost of the 
program is a gift to be paid for by the al- 
ready overburdened United States taxpayer 
is about as far from the truth as it is pos- 
sible to get. Neither ECA nor MSA has ever 
considered the Rhone Valley development 
work as a Marshall-plan project because it 
was wholly conceived and carried out by the 
French with their own resources.” 

This statement will give the American peo- 
ple a close insight into how their funds in 
Europe are being handled. The actual state- 
ment that we made was that those funds 
being supplied by the Government for the 
Rhone River Valley project were a “gift to 
be paid for by the already overburdened 
United States taxpayer.” This is absolutely 
true. We did not state that the entire cost 
of the Rhone River Valley development was 
being borne by American taxpayers. We 
merely stated, which has not been denied by 
MSA, that in 1950, 90 percent of the cost of 
the project was financed by American funds. 

What really disturbs one is the statement 
by MSA that the valley project is not con- 
sidered as a Marshall-plan project, because 
it was conceived by the French and carried 
out by the French with their own resources. 

Again we come to the question of when 
are and when are not counterpart funds our 
money. According to the act of Congress they 
are always our funds until the program ends. 
It is obvious that even MSA is confused, as 
we have already quoted them on the Rhone 
River program as well as other power and 
waterway projects as referring to such under- 
takings as an important part of the Marshall 
plan. 

Again, the statement that the project is 
carried out by the French with their own 
resources is tantamount to stating that 
counterpart funds are not controlled by the 
foreign aid officials. Perhaps a congressional 
investigation would clarify the responsibility 
for these funds. 

Mr. Nordness further goes on to state: 

“The United States Government has never 
been, and is not now, committed in any way 
to support the Rhone Valley undertaking by 
the French, although it must be conceded 
that such a project could well have been the 
subject of American aid under either the 
Marshall plan or the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram. The assertion that ‘there is no limit 
to our commitments to carry out the French 
project, now that we have started,’ is an 
utter falsehood.” 

In our article we did not state that the 
United States Government was under a firm, 
legal commitment to complete the Rhone 
River Valley project. We did state that by 
supplying the needed money for the project 
after the French taxpayers had turned it 
down we were under a moral commitment to 
see the project through. Certainly, unfin- 
ished dams and waterways in Europe that 
were started with American money would be 
a poor testimonial to the sincerity of our 
foreign-aid program. 

The program will cost billions of dollars. 
Who's going to pay for it if the United States 
does not? We are presently financing 90 per- 
cent of the cost of this construction. Where 
do we stop? How much are we committed to? 
How much of the $2,000,000,000 counterpart 
funds now available in France will or will 
not be committed to such projects? 
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It seems that if the Mutual Security 
Agency wishes to question our statement that 
the United States has a moral commitment 
in this project, they must state exactly what 
our limitations are. What agreement has 
been made with the French? Obviously, 
none of these answers have been forthcoming 
from the Mutual Security Agency. We doubt 
if they can give an answer. 

Mr. Nordness goes on to make the follow- 
ing statement: 

“It is our understanding that the French 
are primarily financing these projects 
through the sale of bonds to their citizens; 
that they plan for the entire Rhone Valley 
development to be self-liquidating.” 

Now that statement raises a host of inter- 
esting questions. It is an agreed fact that 
we have already spent up to $40,000,000 for 
the Rhone River Valley development. Are 
we then to receive bonds in exchange for the 
United States funds supplied? If not, then 
are we not financing, as a gift from the 
American taxpayer, a project that will ulti- 
mately return profits to those who have pri- 
vately invested in the Rhone power and 
waterway project? Who are the investors? 
This, too, could stand some first-class in- 
vestigation. 

Mr. Nordness goes on to state: 

“Because the French people actually have 
to pay in francs for all the commodities im- 
ported with United States grant dollars, the 
French Government has had at its disposal 
to use with United States approval over 
$2,000,000,000 worth of francs-for projects 
which would promote industrial and agri- 
cultural production.” 

With this statement the MSA officials are 
repudiating their previous statements to the 
effect that these were not United States 
funds; that they “come out of the French 
budget,” and that the expenditure of those 
funds is of no concern to the Congress or the 
taxpayers. It should be obvious to even a 
school boy, or an MSA official, that if the 
United States must approve the expenditure 
of counterpart funds, then certainly those 
funds are of some interest to the United 
States, and we have some claim on those 
currencies. 

It would appear that the foreign aid ofi- 
cials are suspiciously sensitive whenever the 
question of the expenditure of United States 
funds in Europe arises. In view of the con- 
fusion that apparently exists in Washington 
this comes as no surprise. 

In fact, there may be even worse cases of 
American foreign-aid expenditures. In view 
of the touchiness of the foreign aid officials 
over the use of counterpart funds in Europe, 
an exhaustive study on the United States 
foreign aid program, including on-the-spot 
investigations in Europe, will be made in the 
immediate future. 

The results of these investigations will be 
carried in a series of articles, Why the 
Europeans Hate Us, which will appear in In- 
side — magazine beginning next 
month. 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to make a few observations on this con- 
troversy as a basis for suggesting that the 
subject matter is of sufficient importance 
and interest to the Congress and to the 
people of the United States to warrant 
thorough investigation by a congres- 
sional committe. for the purpose of as- 
certaining the true facts. 

A careful comparison of the state- 
ments by the Mutual Security Agency 
and the articles by Mr. Frost will reveal 
that there is not a great deal of disagree- 
ment with respect to the facts. The 
charges that the Frost article is “grossly 
erroneous,” contains “misstatements,” 
carried a “ludicrous” caption, and con- 
tains statements “far from the truth” or 
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a statement which is “an utter false- 
hood” proceed not from a difference on 
the facts but rather from disagreement 
as to interpretations and characteriza- 
tions of the facts. 

One of the major points of difference 
between the Mutual Security Agency and 
Mr. Frost concerns the nature of coun- 
terpart funds. Mr. Frost takes the posi- 
tion that counterpart funds are United 
States tax dollars converted into French 
francs. The Mutual Security Agency 
seems to take the position, although it 
does not clearly say so in its letter, that 
the counterpart funds are funds belong- 
ing to the French Government in which 
the United States, through the Mutual 
Security Agency, possesses only the right 
of veto with respect to any specific ex- 
penditure of those funds. 

There is no misunderstanding about 
how these funds are generated. The 
French citizen desiring to purchase an 
American product pays the cost of that 
product to the French Government in 
francs. The Mutual Security Agency 
pays the United States manufacturer the 
cost of the product in dollars. The funds 
with which the Mutual Security Agency 
pays the American manufacturer are tax 
funds appropriated by the Congress for 
the Mutual Security Program. The re- 
sult is that the French Government, 
which contributed nothing to the crea- 
tion of the counterpart funds, has ac- 
cumulated a great number of francs. 
Over $2,000,000,000 worth of francs have 
been placed in the hands of the French 
Government in this fashion. 

Five percent of these counterpart 
funds are set aside for such use as the 
United States Government sees fit to 
make of them. Primarily they are used 
to defray administrative expenses in 
France. The remaining 95 percent of the 
funds are expended or loaned by the 
French Government presumably in fur- 
therance of the purposes of the Mutual 
Security Program. Apparently only a 
rather weak veto is exercised by the Mu- 
tual Security Agency office in France. 

It is hard for me to convince myself 
that these counterpart funds are any- 
thing but funds belonging to United 
States taxpayers regardless of the fact 
that they are in the form of francs. If 
this is so, it seems to me to follow inevi- 
tably that the Mutual Security Agency 
and the Congress owe a duty in the na- 
ture of a trust to supervise the admin- 
istration and expenditure of these funds 
in much the same fashion as appro- 
priated funds for domestic governmental 
purposes. It is my opinion that the Con- 
gress has altogether too little informa- 
tion on the purposes to which these 
counterpart funds are devoted and the 
extent to which our agents abroad exer- 
cise control of them. 

Mr. Speaker, last March I inquired 
about the Rhone River project consisting 
of some 22 dams and 46 power projects 
extending all the way from Switzerland 
to the Mediterranean. I was able to get 
practically no information on that proj- 
ect here in Washington, I requested 
from the Mutual Security Administra- 
tion here all the facts they had, and 
they had very little. I asked the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the other body, 
and the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
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the House, both the members of the com- 
mittees, and the members of their staffs 
whether any information was provided 
in the hearings of those committees, or 
whether otherwise they had any infor- 
mation on the nature of this huge project 
on the Rhone River, which is going to 
cost, before it is through, many billions 
of dollars, and there simply was no in- 
formation available. That is what 
makes me believe that the agents of the 
Mutual Security Agency are not treat- 
ing these United States taxpayers’ funds, 
these counterpart funds in the hands of 
foreign governments, with the care that 
should be devoted to funds taken from 
our taxpayers for public purposes. 

It was my privilege as a member of 
the Bonner subcommittee to participate 
in the overseas hearings of that subcom- 
mittee between October 20 and Decem- 
ber 1 last year. In many of our hear- 
ings we listened to the testimony of 
representatives of the Mutual Security 
Agency. Without attempting to report 
in detail on the points which interested 
me in this phase of the Bonner subcom- 
mittee’s investigative work, I may say 
that I have the general impression that 
our agents overseas are treating these 
counterpart funds in altogether too 
casual a fashion in view of their essen- 
tial character as trust funds provided 
by the United States taxpayers for gov- 
ernmental purposes of the United States. 

Reports to the Congress on the specific 
projects to which counterpart funds 
have been devoted are, in my opinion, 
altogether too general and superficial. 
For example, with respect to the Rhone 
River project, very little information 
could be obtained from the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency officials in the United, 
States, either from the Information Di- 
vision or other divisions. Apparently 
their news release was prepared only 
after special information had been ob- 
tained from overseas. It is significant 
that notwithstanding the general char- 
acterizations of inaccuracy indulged in 
by the Mutual Security Agency in its 
criticism of Mr. Frost’s article, nowhere 
did the Mutual Cecurity Agency flatly 
deny Mr. Frost’s statement that current- 
ly 90 percent of the cost of the so-called 
Genissiat project was being defrayed 
from counterpart funds. The silence of 
the Mutual Security Agency release on 
this point would seem conclusive evi- 
dence either that the statement of Mr. 
Frost was true or that Mutual Security 
Agency in the United States did not 
know whether it was true or not. I 
think it is important to find out what 
the truth is on this Rhone River project 
and other similar projects financed with 
counterpart funds which, as I have said, 
belong to the United States taxpayer. 
I urge that appropriate congressional 
committees undertake to ascertain the 
facts on this subject as well as other 
aspects of the administration of our 
Mutual Security program. 

The intemperate language used by Mr. 
Nordness, Acting Director of the Office 
of Information of the Mutual Security 
Agency, in a letter which I have inserted 
in the Recorp leads also to the sugges- 
tion that the activities of that office 
could well be subjected to congressional 
scrutiny. In this connection I am re- 
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minded of the letter of this same agency 
which was inserted in the Recorp by my 
colleague from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN], 
on March 13, 1952, which appears on 
page 2303 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for that date. It would appear from 
the circumstances that issuance of a 
letter to members of the union urging 
their support of the Mutual Security pro- 
gram raises questions of propriety of the 
use of public funds for propaganda and 
publicity. My colleagues will remember 
that time and again on appropriation 
bills I have sought to restrict the ex- 
penditures for and the activities of the 
executive branch of the Government for 
publicity and propaganda purposes de- 
signed to influence public opinion and 
thereby to control national policy. Any 
investigation of the administration of 
counterpart funds and other funds en- 
trusted to the Mutual Security Agency 
should likewise encompass the publicity 
and propaganda activities of that 
agency. 

I am not now proposing the creation 
of a special committee to investigate the 
Mutual Security Agency since authority 
to proceed with such an investigation 
already exists within at least six com- 
mittees of the Congress—the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, the Appropriations 
Committee and the Expenditures Com- 
mittee of the House, and the Foreign 
Relations Committee, the Appropria- 
tions Committee and the Government 
Operations Committee of the Senate. 
However, should efforts to induce these 
committees to explore this subject fail, 
I am of the opinion that the House of 
Representatives ought to create a special 
committee provided with funds so that 
it might acquire an adequate investiga- 
tive staff and direct it to investigate the 
operations of the Mutual Security 
Agency. If any such investigation is 
undertaken, I here and now offer to be 
of whatever assistance I can be in assur- 
ing a successful and penetrating inquiry. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. WILLIS! is recognized for 15 
minutes, 


H. R. 7696, A BILL TO REPEAL A DIS- 
CRIMINATORY ESTATE TAX ON 
LIFE INSURANCE 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced a bill (H. R. 7698) to correct 
a discrimination against certain com- 
munity-property States which has arisen 
under the present estate tax law. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
come out with an interpretation of the 
Federal estate tax law which is not only 
contrary to the plain intent of Congress 
but offensive to any fair-minded person's 
sense of justice. The ruling strikes the 
State of Louisiana directly and probably 
also other community-property States, 
especially Texas; and it involves a man's 
most precious possession, his life insur- 
ance. 

Here is how the ruling works. Louisi- 
ana is the original community-property 
State. Under our law all property ac- 
quired during marriage by the joint ef- 
forts of the parties constitutes com- 
munity property. The husband is the 
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head and master of the community and 
as such manages the fruits thereof dur- 
ing marriage, but at the dissolution of 
the community, whether by separation, 
divorce, or death, one-half of all the 
common property belongs to the wife. 
And this is not a question of descent and 
distribution or inheritance. It is a mat- 
ter of right. At the dissolution of the 
conjugal relationship the wife, in her 
own name, owns and has title to one- 
half of all community property. There- 
fore, if a husband dies leaving com- 
munity property, say a farm, a home, 


cash, stocks and bonds, only one-half’ 


thereof is subject to inheritance taxation 
in Louisiana for the very simple reason 
thet he died possessed of title to only 
one-half. The other half belongs to his 
widow and does not even form part of 
the deceased husband's estate. 

In respect to real estate, cash, stocks, 
bonds, and so forth, the tax formula de- 
vised by the Revenue Act of 1948 in sub- 
stance adopts the Louisiana community 
property theory, with the end result that 
throughout the United States only one- 
half of the value of such property is sub- 
ject to the Federal estate tax. 

But when we come to life insurance 
the situation is vastly different. In 
Louisiana the proceeds of a policy of in- 
surance taken out by a man on his life, 
paid for with community funds, and 
payable to his wife at his death, consti- 
tutes the separate property of the widow. 
Consequently, such proceds are totally 
exempt from the State inheritance tax, 
and they cannot even be seized for the 
debts of the deceased husband. Now it 
was the intent of Congress, generally 
speaking, that one-half of such insur- 
ance proceeds should be uniformly sub- 
ject to the Federal estate tax through- 
out the United States, just as in the case 
of community property in the above 
illustration. For my part, I believe the 
Louisiana rule is sound and I favor a 
total exemption of such proceeds for 
purposes of the Federal estate tax, and 
I think it would be in order to reex- 
amine the whole subject matter. For 
the moment I can only say that taxation 
of one-half of a man’s life insurance is 
half bad. But under the interpretation 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue of the 
Revenue Act of 1948, the whole of such 
life-insurance proceeds is taxable in 
Louisiana, and probably also in Texas 
and some of the other community-prop- 
erty States, while only one-half is tax- 
able in the noncommunity property 
States. The insult to the injury, so far 
as Louisiana is concerned, arises in this 
way. 

Section 811 (g) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code governs the includibility for 
estate-tax purposes of the proceeds of 
insurance upon a decedent's life. Inso- 
far a> it concerns insurance proceeds re- 
ceivable by beneficiaries other than the 
estate of the insured, the Revenue Act of 
1942 provided two basic alternative rules 
for their includibility in the estate: 
First, the proceeds are to be included to 
the extent purchased with premiums 
paid by the insured; and, secondly, even 
though the premiums were paid by 
others than the insured, the proceeds are 
to be included if the insured possessed at 
the time of his death any of the so-called 
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incidents of ownership of the policy, such 
as the unrestricted right to change the 
beneficiary of the policy. 

The following provision of section 811 
(g) (4) was repealed by section 351 (a) 
of the Revenue Act of 1948: 

Sec. 811 (g) (4). For the purposes of this 
subsection, premiums or other consideration 
paid with property held as community prop- 
erty by the insured and surviving spouse 
under the law of any State, Territory, or pos- 
session of the United States, or any foreign 
country, shall be considered to have been 
paid by the insured, except such part thereof 
as may be shown to have been received as 
compensation for personal services actually 
rendered by the surviving spouse or derived 
originally from such compensation or from 
separate property of the surviving spouse; 
and the term “incidents of ownership” in- 
cludes incidents of ownership possessed by 
the decedent at his death as manager of the 
community. 


It was thought that the repeal of this 
provision would enable the proceeds of 
insurance policies paid from premiums 
from community property to be consid- 
ered as having been paid one-half by the 
decedent and one-half by the surviving 
spouse. However, the payment of pre- 
miums is only one of the tests for deter- 
mining how much of the insurance pro- 
ceeds should be includible in the gross 
estate of the decedent. The other test 
is the possession by the decedent at the 
time of his death of any of the incidents 
of ownership, either alone or in conjunc- 
tion with any other person. 

A major purpose of the Revenue Act 
of 1948 was to achieve geographical 
equalization in the taxation of estates, as 
between community-property and non- 
community-property States, by means of 
universal estate splitting. Insofar as 
community property is concerned, es- 
tate splitting was achieved by operation 
of the local law. Upon the death of the 
husband, only his half of the community 
property is includible in his gross estate. 
In order to achieve a similar result in 
non-community-property States, the 
Revenue Act of 1948 provided for a so- 
called marital deduction for the value 
of the property interests included in the 
husband’s gross estate and passing to 
his surviving wife. However, in order to 
insure that at least one-half of the estate 
is subject to estate tax at the husband’s 
death, it was also provided that the mari- 
tal deduction may not exceed 50 percent 
of the estate. 

One of the classes of property to which 
the Revenue Act of 1948 specifically made 
the marital deduction inapplicable was 
life insurance purchased from commu- 
nity property and includible in the hus- 
band’s gross estate. It was assumed that 
only one-half of the proceeds of such in- 
surance would be includible in the hus- 
band’s gross estate because of the op- 
eration of the community-property laws. 
This assumption was based upon the fact 
that under the laws of at least some of 
the community-property States the right 
of the husband to change the beneficiary 
of insurance policies taken out by him 
had been so restricted by local court de- 
cisions that, as to the half of the insur- 
ance purchased out of his wife’s share 
of the community, the husband could not 
be regarded as possessing this incident 
of ownership in his own behalf. There- 
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fore, in those States where the husband’s 
right to change the beneficiary was re- 
stricted by law, it was held that with 
respect to that part of the policy pur- 
chased out of the wife’s share of the 
community such part of the proceeds was 
not to be included in the husband's gross 
estate under the incidents-of-ownership 
test. That is the law today, and in those 
States where there is such a clear limi- 
tation on the husband’s right to change 
the beneficiary there is no problem, be- 
cause only one-half of the proceeds are 
subjected to estate tax. This same re- 
sult is achieved in all the non-commu- 
nity-property States through the mari- 
tal deductions, 

However, the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue has interpreted the law of Louisiana 
as permitting the husband to change the 
beneficiary from his wife to whomsoever 
else he chooses without his wife having 
any say in the matter. It is believed that 
Texas law may receive a similar con- 
struction. There is at least some doubt 
as to whether the Bureau construction 
of Louisiana law is correct in this matter. 
However, whether the Bureau is right or 
wrong, the result is to make the entire 
proceeds of the policy subject to the 
estate tax. First, the marital deduction 
is not applicable because the policy was 
purchased out of community funds. Sec- 
ond, all such property is includible in 
the estate of the husband because the 
Bureau is holding that he has an unre- 
stricted right to change the beneficiary 
and, therefore, retains incidents of own- 
ership in the entire policy. Thus, the 
estates of decedents dying in Louisiana, 
and possibly in Texas, are being denied 
the tax treatment which is available 
throughout the other 46 States. In this 
one area, therefore, the geographic uni- 
formity which Congress tried to obtain 
through the Revenue Act of 1948 has not 
been achieved. It was clearly the intent 
of Congress in 1948, as is amply borne out 
by the legislative history of the Revenue 
Act of 1948, that either one-half of the 
proceeds of such a policy should be ex- 
cluded from the estate of the decedent as 
community property, or that a marital 
deduction should be allowed. The 
amendment which I have offered accom- 
plishes this result. Because the amend- 
ment is designed to carry out the original 
intent of Congress, it is retroactive to 
January 1, 1948, the effective date of the 
Revenue Act of 1948. 

When the Revenue Act of 1948 was 
adopted there was a hue and cry to the 
effect that the so-called community- 
property States enjoyed special treat- 
ment with regard to Federal estate tax- 
ation. So far as Louisiana was con- 
cerned the criticism probably failed to 
recognize that we did not create this sit- 
uation. We are not newcomers in this 
field. Our community-property system 
is historical with us. We are governed 
by the civil law patterned after the Code 
Napoleon, which, in turn, was in large 
measure derived from the Roman law, 
codified by Justinian in 533 A.D. When 
the great jurisconsults of France, after 
years of labor, presented to Napoleon the 
final draft of the famous civil code which 
bears his name, the Emperor remarked: 
“I shall go down to posterity with my 
code in my hand.” 
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Mr. Speaker, we in Louisiana like to 
feel that our civil code represents the 
wisdom of the ages. And in a way, by 
adopting the Revenue Act of 1948, Con- 
gress recognized our preeminence in the 
field of law, because it extended the ben- 
efit of at least the theory of our com- 
munity-property system to all the States 
for purposes of the Federal estate tax. 
Certainly in extending our system to 
other States, by means of universal es- 
tate-splitting for purposes of estate tax- 
ation, Congress did not intend to take 
something away from us, or to penalize 
us; yet that is exactly the import of the 
ruling of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue. In other words, heretofore the 
non-community-property States did not 
have the benefit of the theory of estate- 
splitting, but Louisiana did; and now we 
wake up to find out that the noncom- 
munity-property States enjoy a splitting 
of the whole of the gross estate, includ- 
ing insurance proceeds, for estate tax 
purposes, while Louisiana does not. The 
irony is shocking. 

I am happy to say that my colleagues 
from Louisiana are in accord with the 
objectives of the bill I introduced, H. R. 
7696, and in fact we have all been work- 
ing toward the same end. 

Mr. Speaker, the interpretation of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue is so con- 
trary to justice and common sense, I 
submit that we have a right to expect 
that the palpable discrimination in the 
uniform administration of the Revenue 
Act of 1948, as intended by Congress, 
should be corrected without delay. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. ZABLOCKI] is recognized 
for 1 hour. 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY OF 
MAY 3 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, May 
3 the people of Poland, and the people 
of Polish ancestry throughout the globe, 
commemorated the one hundred and 
sixty-first anniversary of the adoption 
of the constitution of May 3, 1791—the 
first written democratic constitution in 
Europe. 

There are two things especially out- 
standing about the famous constitution: 
One, its contents; second, the manner 
in which it was adopted. 

In its contents, the constitution was 
based on the principle that “all power 
in civil society is derived from the will 
of the people.” It assured the Polish 
nation a dual-chamber functioning Par- 
liament, with the real and final power 
resting in the lower chamber. It in- 
itiated social reforms; equalized to a 
great extent the privileges of the burgh- 
ers and the nobility; gave peasants 
equality under the law; and reaffirmed 
religious toleration, which was a funda- 
mental element in Polish history. 

This constitution laid down the essen- 
tial directives for the nation to follow. 
The succeeding generations followed 
them not by way of social revolution, but 
by evolutionary reforms. As a result, 
when the new Polish State was restored 
to independent status in 1918, the na- 
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tion at once took the line of parliamen- 
tary government in its broadest sense. 

The second notable fact about the 
constitution was the way in which it 
was adopted. While in France similar 
objectives were achieved by a bloody 
revolution, and while most of continen- 
tal Europe still adhered to the obsolete 
ideas and institutions of medieval ages, 
the Polish people adopted their new 
constitution joyfully and peacefully, and 
by unanimous agreement. 

Mr. Speaker, the adoption of the 
constitution of May 3 constitutes a great 
and memorable achievement in Polish 
history. It was, however, but one page 
in the long and honorable history of 
that valiant nation which today, through 
no fault of its own, remains enslaved by 
Communist oppressors. 

Mr. Speaker, justice demands the lib- 
eration of Poland. It is my sincere hope 
and the people of that courageous na- 
tion, will once again regain their inde- 
pendence. To this end, the free world 
should dedicate itself. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have five legisla- 
tive days in which to extend their re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp on 
Polish Constitution Day. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
eighteenth century was an age of revolu- 
tion. New ideas were developed and new 
ideas appeared throughout the Western 
World, especially during the last half of 
the period. In this country, the Ameri- 
can Revolution produced the Declaration 
of Independence and a constitutional 
form of government. From France 
came the urging cry of “Liberty, equality, 
fraternity.” And in Poland, despite the 
weight of three alien oppressors, a new 
spirit of freedom arose. It expressed it- 
self in the constitution of May 1791. 

The Polish Constitution, for the first 
time, placed a real check on the absolut- 
ism of the monarchy. Irresponsible 
cabinet government was cast aside and 
ministerial responsibility was introduced 
in its place. Many intricate and obso- 
lete features of the old and unwieldy 
system were abolished, and all class dis- 
tinctions were wiped out. Personal 
privileges formerly enjoyed by the few 
were made available to all townsmen and 
the peasantry was placed under the pro- 
tection of the law. Absolute religious 
toleration was established. 

These advanced features of the Polish 
Constitution represented a decided ad- 
vance over anything yet known in 
Central and Eastern Europe. 

Today, we join with Poles everywhere 
in commemorating the anniversary of 
the signing of that historic document, 
for it embodies the living Polish faith 
in freedom and independence, and con- 
stitutes a major contribution to the 
heritage of freedom. 

It is a real tragedy that the Polish 
people cannot commemorate this anni- 
versary in full liberty in their homeland. 
To the patriotic Poles, who today suffer 
under alien oppression just as their an- 
cestors did 150 years ago, Constitution 
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Day is of profound significance. It 
means a reaffirmation of faith in the 
eventual achievement of political and 
civil liberty, and national independence. 
It is a day of renewed hope for those 
whose freedom has been suppressed; a 
day of warning for the Communist ty- 
rants who have suppressed it. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 3 freedom loving people through- 
out the world paid tribute to the God- 
fearing people of Poland, who, 161 years 
ago, established their Diet—a constitu- 
tion guaranteeing the same righteous 
principles of liberty, justice, and free- 
dom to their citizens as our founding 
fathers proclaimed for us. 

The Polish people recognized the high- 
est law—the moral law of God, and the 
principles which that law embodies, 
They have been steadfast in their ad- 
herence to those principles. They would 
not compromise with the law of the 
jungie, the law that might makes right. 
Because of their unwavering devotion to 
their principles, the scourge of war 
which later engulfed the whole world, 
came to them in 1939. 

Only people imbued with the highest 
ideais of morality and justice, would 
have resisted the onslaught of the great- 
est military machine that the world had 
ever known up to that time. What cour- 
age it took to stand for principle when 
compromise with the ideology of the ag- 
gressors would have been so materially 
expedient. 

What irony of fate, that Poland, which 
presented to the free world an example 
of steadfastness to the cause of freedom 
by resisting Nazi aggression, should now 
be subjugated by an equally brutal, con- 
scienceless regime—the Soviets. 

The free world must not, and cannot 
with honor, fail to make every effort to 
restore freedom to Poland. Poland’s 
courage and sufferings have made her an 
immortal symbol of resistance to 
tyranny. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
this one hundred and sixty-first anni- 
versary of the adoption of the Polish 
Constitution, I wish to join my col- 
leagues in paying tribute to the nation 
which was capable of such a great docu- 
ment of human rights and of social 
2 as the Polish Constitution of May 

What a pity and a travesty on our 
modern civilization that the freedom- 
loving Polish Nation which has made the 
greatest sacrifices of blood for the cause 
of world freedom and democracy, should 
today suffer under the heel of a tyrant 
and oppressor, and that the people of 
the free world can do so little to bring 
justice to them. 

Today the oppressed people of Poland 
are not even permitted to celebrate pub- 
licly this great national holiday, the an- 
niversary of their constitution. Their 
oppressors fear that the shining light 
which such celebration would cast upon 
the bright history of Poland, upon the 
gallant efforts of its people to free them- 
selves from the yoke of slavery, would 
dim and blot out the false promises and 
the terrible changes brought into the 
life of Poland by the puppet Communist 
regime, They fear that the brightness 
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of that great constitution would bring 
to light the utter emptiness, filth, and 
wickedness of their orders, by which 
there is thrust upon the Polish people 
the project of the Communist Stalin con- 
stitution, intended to completely enslave 
the Polish Nation. I feel confident, how- 
ever, that the Polish Nation, strength- 
ened by the ideals of freedom and social 
justice contained in the May Constitu- 
tion will never give up their rich 
heritage. 

I have just returned from Europe, 
where our congressional committee has 
been gathering evidence to determine 
the guilt for the atrocious crime of geno- 
cide committed upon the Poles at Katyn. 
I return reaffirmed that the United 
States can always rely on the Polish 
people as a gallant and faithful ally in 
the cause of freedom and democracy. 

But I also return with grave worries 
as to what the immediate future may 
bring. I have heard in Europe, reports 
from reliable sources that the Soviet 
Communists, in order to placate the Ger- 
mans, may soon offer to Germany the 
western borders of Poland. I certainly 
hope that our Government will never 
lend a hand to such a dastardly plan to 
add new sufferings upon the Polish 
Nation. I hope that our Government 
will soon make a declaration reassuring 
the gallant Polish Nation that it should 
have no fear of new partitions, by which 
it would lose its western boundaries. 
Such a declaration would serve the cause 
of international justice and would bring 
new hope to a nation which has suffered 
immeasurably, and looks to America for 
its future. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the tenth time that I have had the privi- 
lege to appear in the well of the House 
and freely and under no restrictions, ad- 
dress this august body in commemora- 
tion of the Constitution of Poland which 
was adopted on May 3, 1791. 

Poland was the first country in Europe 
to have a written constitution. It came 
into being after the second partition of 
Poland and was the fruit of the famous 
Four Year’s Diet, assembled in Warsaw 
to draw up a new constitution. The na- 
tion was in a fervish state, and Europe at 
large was shaken with poltical disturb- 
ances. The leaders of Poland perceived 
that social and economic reforms were 
needed if the country was to survive. 

After years of unfortunate appease- 
ment of Germany, during the dark days 
of September 1939, it was the Polish 
Nation which first took up arms against 
the evil forces of violence and aggres- 
sion. The events of war developed in 
such a way that many of us subcon- 
sciously forget the part that Poland 
played in World War II. We forget the 
ideals and the principles, which Poland 
rose to defend, and which are being 
fought for today by almost the entire 
world. We forget that the chief slogan 
at the outbreak of war was the struggle 
for individual freedom, the defense of 
the weaker against the stronger, the 
struggle for justice above evil. 

Today Poland's sons, scattered through 
the various parts of the globe, dare not 
place their foot upon Polish soil for fear 
of unjust reprisals, uncertain of their 
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property and life in the land of their 
origin because Poland’s political life is 
dominated by Soviet secret police and 
puppet agents of Soviet Russia who con- 
trol its political life. 

With almost 1,000 years of national 
existence, Poland ranks among the old- 
est European nations. Varied was her 
fortune through the centuries. There 
was a time when she constituted one of 
the major powers of Europe, when 
princes and monarchs sought her favor 
and aid; but at no time has she sought 
her neighbors’ possessions, or sinned by 
invading and terrorizing their lands. If 
she grew territorially, it was not through 
conquest, but as a result of concord with 
the adjoining countries who freely de- 
sired a permanent union with her. For 
through alliance with Poland they found 
the realization of the freedom and per- 
sonal liberties which no other country 
offered. 

The 3d of May has ceased to be an 
official Polish national holiday in Po- 
land, by decree of the present regime. 
But the 3d of May remains a Polish 
national holiday in the hearts of all true 
Poles, and in all centers in the United 
States where Poles or Americans of 
Polish extraction live. In numerous Po- 
lish national homes, the Polish flag 
hangs proudly on this day, side by side 
with the American stars and stripes. 
Thousands of people listen attentively 
to the voices of the past. They hope 
that there will again be a Poland which 
in the spirit of the constitution of May 
3 will be independent once more and free 
from foreign invasions. 

Poland and her people have been par- 
titioned four times, ravaged, despoiled, 
murdered, and enslaved by greedy and 
imperialistic nations. No nation, no 
people, have suffered so much in the last 
two centuries. National honor, national 
integrity, the nation’s boundaries, after 
two centuries of suffering, are sacred 
things to every Pole—young and old, rich 
and poor. Two long centuries of Polish 
tears, prayers, songs of sorrow, have 
made it so. For two long centuries their 
women and children were starved and 
slaughtered; husbands, fathers, and 
brothers shot and sabered or condemned 
to prisons for life. Two long centuries 
of the most cruel and inhuman practices 
upon a peaceful and agricultural people, 
of persecution, brutal barbarism and 
savagery have instilled in every Polish 
heart a deep consciousness of national 
honor, national integrity, and that the 
nation’s boundaries be respected. 

Mr. Speaker, as we join in this tribute 
to Poland on this anniversary, the 
United States of America is deeply in- 
debted to Poland for its many contribu- 
tions to our progress and well-being. 
It is also indebted to Poland for the mil- 
lions of its citizens who came to this 
country to help build it into the greatest 
nation of all times. That same zeal and 
warm desire for freedom, that same re- 
sistance to persecution, and the same 
determination to develop, which charac- 
terized the Poles through the ages, has 
been a dominant factor in the growth 
and development of our great Nation. 

Let us give Poland our most sincere 
assurance of our moral support; to cheer 
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them; to encourage them in the con- 
tinued fight for freedom in the full 
sense of the word. 

Poland must be free, since without a 
free Poland, there will be no true peace. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of Poland, by action of its Parliament 
on May 3, 1771, adopted what historians 
believe to be the first constitution em- 
bodying the basic tenets of human dig- 
nity and liberty, and established the 
basis for real democracy and the demo- 
cratic development of that nation. La- 
boring under the tremendous strain and 
stress of surrounding dictatorships, with 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria carving out 
or attempting to appropriate huge areas 
within its rightful boundaries, the Po- 
lish leaders of that day stood firm in 
their resolve to give to the people of Po- 
land a form of government founded on 
the same democratic principles which 
later became the foundation stone of our 
great Government. Those were dark 
days for the liberty-loving Polish people, 
with dictators on all sides threatening 
to obliterate all Polish culture—yes, even 
the Polish language—and replacing them 
with the cultures and the languages of 
these autocratic neighbors. But the 
National Diet stood firm in proclaiming 
the new constitution, thus giving to the 
world this new concept of orderly, hu- 
mane government. 

Unfortunately, the adoption of this 
new form of government did not end 
the trials and tribulations of this great 
land and its people. The sinister influ- 
ences of greed and aggression which has 
characterized her neighbors throughout 
the centuries and her inability because of 
her geographical and physical make-up 
to ward off the constant encroachment 
and attacks by her neighbors, brought 
about the further partitioning in 1836. 
Notwithstanding the continuing burdens 
of foreign oppression, the stalwart Poles 
never gave up their quest for freedom 
and independence. There has remained 
within the heart and minds of Poles 
throughout the years the undying belief 
and determination that their culture, 
their patriotism, their democratic prin- 
ciples would ultimately triumph and that 
they would be permitted to live within 
their rightful borders in peace and tran- 
quillity. That hope and that belief is 
still fervently alive in the present popu- 
lation of Poland, crushed as it has been 
by present-day Communist dictatorship. 

During the oppressive years of the 
nineteenth century many of the cultural 
and political leaders were forced to flee 
their homeland, taking refuge in France, 
in England and in our own land of the 
free. Chopin fied to France, and there 
gave to the world his immortal works. 
Earlier Kosciusko and Pulaski, fired with 
the spirit of independence and liberty, 
came to our shores to contribute im- 
measurably to our successful struggle for 
freedom. 

After many years of foreign rule and 
domination, Poland again became a free 
nation as a result of our intercession 
following World War I. Its leaders were 
then faced with the struggle of estab- 
lishing democracy after the tortuous 
years of autocratic rule. Great progress 
was being made, at times against almost 
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insurmountable obstacles, but again, be- 
fore their dreams had been fulfilled the 
iron heel of conquerors and oppressors 
took over their fair land in 1939, and 
the all too recurrent struggle for freedom 
and liberty has been renewed. To the 
eternal credit of Polish people every- 
where, the light of liberty remains un- 
dimmed. It is being carried and pre- 
served by the underground within and 
by faithful and determined Poles 
throughout the world. The struggle for 
freedom will not end until Poland has 
once more been returned to the circle of 
free nations, its people assured of the 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. They rightfully look to our 
nation for this relief; they know that 
the triumph of liberty and justice 
throughout the world for which we are 
expending our all will be shared by her 
brave people. 

On this anniversary date of their 
adoption of the first constitution of de- 
mocracy I want to urge the Polish peo- 
ple to continue their faith in the ulti- 
mate triumph of right over might. 
The day is not far distant when they 
will again breathe the air of freedom, 
when their nightmares will have been 
forgotten and the joys of liberty and 
constitutional democracy will return to 
their beloved land. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, on May 
3, 1791, the Polish Constitution was 
adopted. Throughout the course of her 
history the people of Poland have always 
desired to live peacefully with their 
neighbors. Her constitution was adopt- 
ed not many years after the Constitution 
of the United States had been adopted 
and was an outstanding milestone in the 
evolution of democracy in Europe. 

Following centuries of strife, Poland 
emerged at the end of World War I as a 
member of the free nations of the world. 
Order was brought to a people who for 
centuries had nurtured the hope of a 
freedom-loving people—order and sov- 
ereignty which was expressed in the now 
historic first constitution of a restored 
Poland, passed on March 17, 1921. 

On this May 3, 1952, Americans of 
Polish origin will join with others of 
Polish origin, whether they be in our own 
country, in Canada, Europe, South 
America; yes, even in captive Poland 
herself. With all Americans we hope and 
pray for Poland’s future or the day when 
she will again take her place in the so- 
ciety of free nations and that her future 
will be a guaranty of relief as a captive 
of the Soviet slave world. 

When the peoples of the world are 
brought to the realization that peace of 
the world can only come through a meet- 
ing of the minds of the men and women 
governing nations, then we will have 
peace and not before. Wars never ac- 
complish the objectives sought. It can 
come only when the leaders of the na- 
tions return God into their hearts after 
casting out hate. 

And so, on this 3d day of May, the one- 
hundred and sixty-first anniversary of 
the adoption of the first Constitution of 
Poland, Americans of every faith and na- 
tional origin pray that once again the 
people of Poland will be released from 
her captivity and take her rightful place 
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beside the other real democracies of the 
world. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, on May 
3 of each year, freedom-loving nations 
throughout the world pause to com- 
memorate Polish Constitution Day. 

It is always a privilege for me to join 
in paying tribute to those splendid peo- 
ple of Poland who have been tireless in 
their efforts for freedom. It is not nec- 
essary to recount their glorious history— 
theirs is a priceless heritage, a record of 
courage unsurpassed. 

The spiritual and political ties be- 
tween the United States and Poland are 
strong bonds. When the Polish Consti- 
tution was adopted 161 years ago, it 
marked a milestone for democracy in 
Europe. It had about the same effect as 
did the efforts of our own America and 
France in breaking the age-old system 
of one-man or class rule. It was a very 
definite step toward the recognition of 
the basic right of a people to be free. 

Besides the spiritual bond, because 
the ideals of democratic government of 
Poland and the United States were con- 
temporaneous, America can never for- 
get the magnificent services given to our 
revolutionary cause by Sobieski, Pulaski, 
and Kosciusko, and others. Their con- 
tributions to the cause of American de- 
mocracy were legion. 

Unfortunately, shortly after the Polish 
Constitution was adopted, Russia, 
through treachery and deceit, invaded 
Poland and within a short time Poland 
was partitioned among Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria. 

However, the spirit of Polish democ- 
racy and liberty went underground and 
generation after generation kept the 
flame of liberty flickering. The Poles 
preserved from father to son the ideals 
of democracy embodied in their original 
constitution. It remained until 1918 be- 
fore Poland again attained her sov- 
ereignty and became one of the best ex- 
amples of a free government to be found 
anywhere. 

Again Poland is under the heel of Rus- 
sia, but knowing Poland’s background 
and history as we do, we can take heart 
that democracy is not dead in Poland 
and will emerge again more triumphant 
than ever before. 

On this day, we want Poles in their 
own country and in exile to know that 
we in America are in spirit with them 
and again pledge our real help for them 
to attain the democracy which they have 
proven over and over again they want 
sincerely, 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, of all the 
participants in World War II, none suf- 
fered so much as did the people of Po- 
land. They were the first to suffer in 
that war, and today, more than 12 years 
later, they remain the helpless victims of 
wartime and postwar events. They are 
among the largest national groups of 
Europe who presently are forced to bear 
the yoke of Soviet tyranny. 

Having fought valiantly and for a 
while almost alone, against hordes from 
both west and east, having suffered and 
sacrificed for independence, the Polish 
people had a right to hope for a restora- 
tion of freedom at the end of the con- 
flict. Instead, they reaped a bitter har- 
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vest of defeat in victory. More than a 
third of their country was to be annexed 
by their self-professed big brother and 
wartime ally, the Soviet Union, and what 
was left to them of their land was sealed 
off from the west. 

National calamities often lead people 
from despondency to despair, and then 
tragedy on a national scale becomes al- 
most inevitable. But the Poles, the de- 
scendants of brave forebears, are not 
likely to be deflected from the goals set 
before them in the constitution of 1791, 
whose anniversary is being celebrated 
today. They want freedom, liberty, and 
national independence unalloyed by a 
Soviet alliance and protectorate. They 
will not bow their heads to foreign op- 
pressors. They want neither the power- 
ful protection of the Soviet Union nor 
the blessings of the Soviet system. They 
are jealously and rightly proud of their 
heritage. 

In these times of trouble that heritage 
is a mainstay in the determination of 
the Polish people to regain their inde- 
pendence. They need not brood over 
sad events of recent years but, instead, 
can find inspiration in the great and 
noble deeds of their forebears. Among 
these deeds, the promulgation of the 
Constitution of 1791 is a landmark, a 
milestone in Poland’s long and eventful 
history. The Constitution was conceived, 
drafted and adopted at a time when Po- 
land’s greedy neighbors were on the 
verge of partitioning Poland once more 
among themselves. With that demo- 
cratic and constructive document, the 
Polish people ushered in a new historical 
era. Poland became a limited constitu- 
tional monarchy. A liberal parliamen- 
tary system was introduced and minis- 
terial responsibility was established. 
The electorate was enlarged and certain 
privileges formerly enjoyed by the few 
were made available to the many. The 
entire peasantry was brought under the 
protection of the law and the landlords’ 
prerogatives were sharply curtailed. Ab- 
solute religious freedom was introduced. 
Most of these provisions represented 
sweeping political innovations for Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe. The promul- 
gation of the Constitution was a sym- 
bolic assertion of Poland's determination 
to link her fortunes with the West. 

This annual commemoration of the 
Polish Constitution provides a way for 
all those who believe in freedom to pay 
tribute to the men who forged the in- 
spiring document, and also to those 
brave souls who through the years have 
sacrificed their lives so the ideals em- 
bodied in the Constitution of 1791 might 
take root and prosper. 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, it has be- 
come customary these past few years for 
the Members of this House to commem- 
orate the adoption of the Polish Consti- 
tution, which occurred on May 3, 1791, 
and thereby apply the lessons of that 
great document of human rights, social 
justice, and religious toleration to our 
own day. 

On the occasion of the one hundred 
and sixty-first aniversary of the adop- 
tion of the Polish Constitution, which is 
regarded as one of the earliest demo- 
cratic documents of its kind, I wish to 
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extend my greetings to all Americans 
of Polish descent and to pay tribute to 
the Polish people for having con- 
tributed this great document to our 
heritage of freedom. Coming shortly 
after our own Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the United States Constitution, 
and only 2 years after the great French 
Revolution of 1789, this notable docu- 
ment indicates the strong desire for 
freedom and democracy on the part of 
the Polish people in those days. 

That desire for freedom is even strong- 
er today. I wish it were possible for the 
Poles to celebrate this anniversary in a 
free Poland, free from the oppression of 
a ruthless tyrant who has so mercilessly 
crushed every form of liberty in their 
homeland. Today the citizens of Poland 
dare not commemorate publicly the an- 
niversary of this historic event for fear 
of life and limb. Freedom and liberty, 
democracy and tolerance, social justice 
and human dignity are in hiding in pres- 
ent-day Poland. Only the hope of a 
better day to come still flickers in the 
hearts of the people, a day when the 
great principles enunciated in this his- 
torie document will once again be re- 
vived in a truly liberated Poland. 

On this anniversary, freedom-loving 
people in America and throughout the 
world hope and trust that the present 
Communist nightmare in Poland will 
soon end and constitutional democracy 
will shortly return to its people. The 
people of America at this time offer their 
moral support and encouragement to the 
people of Poland and express the hope 
that their sufferings will soon end and 
that they will know true freedom and 
true peace. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. McGrecor (at the request of Mr. 
Vorys). 

Mr. Gwinn (at the request of Mr. Man- 
TIN of Massachusetts) in two instances 
and to include excerpts. 

Mr. Martin of Massachusetts in two 
instances and to include a newspaper 
article in one. 

Mr. Porter (at the request of Mr. 
Horrman of Michigan). 

Mr. Scupper and to include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. Ostertac and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Woop of Idaho in two instances 
and to include statements by Frank Hol- 
man, past president of the American Bar 
Association. 

Mr. Mason and to include a letter. 

Mr. D’Ewart and to include an address 
by Mr. Steiwer, president of the National 
Wool Growers Association. 

Mr. Poul. sox in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Lovre and to include various ar- 
ticles. 

Mr. WoLvertToN and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. VurseLL and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Gross and to include extraneous 
matter. 
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Mr. Boccs of Louisiana and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. DurHam and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr, Harrison of Virginia in two in- 
stances and to include excerpts in each. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI and to include an ad- 
dress by Vice President ALBEN BARKLEY 
in Chicago yesterday. 

Mr. HoLIFIELD and also to include ex- 
traneous material in his remarks today 
on the bill H. R. 7405. 

Mr. Dori in three instances, in each 
instance to include appropriate material. 

Mr. MILLER of California and to in- 
clude a speech by the President of the 
United States before the National Civil 
Service League on Friday, May 2. 

Mr. Murray of Tennessee and to in- 
clude an address by the Honorable Rob- 
ert Ramspeck. 

Mr. Macer and to include a telegram, 

Mr. McCormack and to include an 
editorial. 

Mr. Rocers of Colorado (at the request 
of Mr. GRANGER) was given permission to 
extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN and to include an essay. 

Mr, Arenps and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Coupert (at the request of Mr, 
Martin of Massachusetts) and to include 
a newspaper article. 


SENATE BILLS AND CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Bills and a concurrent resolution of 
the Senate of the following titles were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and, 
under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 1258. An act to authorize and direct the 
conveyance of a certain tract of land in the 
State of Mississippi to Louie H. Emfinger; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

S. 1324. An act for the relief of Dr. Nicola 
M. Melucci; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 1360. An act to confer jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, ad- 
judicate, and render judgment on the claim 
of John J. Snoke; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1363. An act for the relief of Ceasar J. 
(Raaum) Syqyia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1606. An act for the relief of Sachio 
Kanashiro; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 1776. An act for the relief of Sister 
Stanislaus; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 1903. An act for the relief of Toshiko 
Minowa; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

S. 2043. An act to authorize the transfer 
of certain property by the Administrator of 
the General Services Administration to the 
Secretary of the Interior; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

S. 2256. An act for the relief of Col. Julia 
O. Flikke and Col. Florence A. Blanchfield; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2324. An act to amend the law relating 
to the disposition of wages and effects of 
deceased seamen in order to require that 
such wages and effects must be delivered to 
a legal personal representative of the de- 
ceased only when they exceed $1,000 in value; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

S. 2334. An act for the relief of Miguel 
Narciso Ossorio; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2379. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the practice of veteri- 
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nary medicine in the District of Columbia,” 
approved February 1, 1907; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

S. 2498. An act for the relief of Brenda 
Marie Gray (Akemi); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 2546. An act to provide for attorneys’ 
liens in proceedings before the courts or 
other departments and agencies of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2561. An act for the relief of Susan 
Patricia Manchester; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 2573. An ect authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Walter Anson Pease; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

S. 2605. An act to amend certain tax laws 
applicable to the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 2696. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims of the United 
States to consider and render judgment on 
the claim of the Cuban-American Sugar Co. 
against the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 2706. An act for the relief of Sister Julie 
Schuler; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2729. An act to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to transfer, with- 
out reimbursement, to the Department of 
the Army the Birmingham General Hospital, 
Van Nuys, Calif.; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

S. 2731. An act to authorize the transfer 
of hospitals and related facilities between 
the Veterans’ Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

S. 2735. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the recording and 
releasing of liens by entries on certificates of 
title for motor vehicles and trailers, and for 
other purposes,” approved July 2, 1940, as 
amended; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

S. 2736. An act to amend the Code of Law 
of the District of Columbia in respect to the 
recording, in the Office of the Recorder of 
Deeds, of bills of sale, mortgages, deeds of 
trust, and conditional sales of personal prop- 
erty, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 2805. An act for the relief of Susan 
Jeanne Kerr; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 2871. An act relating to the manner of 
appointment of the Recorder of Deeds of the 
District of Columbia, the deputy recorders, 
and the employees of the Office of Recorder, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

S. Con. Res. 72. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles, which were thereupon signed 
by the Speaker: 

H.R. 755. An act for the relief of Dr. Elef- 
theria Paidoussi; 

H.R. 836. An act for the relief of Harumi 
China Cairns; 

H.R. 1968. An act for the relief of Senta 
Ziegler; 

H.R. 1969. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Edith Abrahamovic; 

H. R. 2355. An act for the relief of Nobuko 
Hiramoto; 

H.R. 2608. An act to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act; 

H.R. 2676. An act for the relief of Andri- 
jana Bradicic; 
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H.R. 3136. An act for the relief of May 
Quan Wong (also known as Quan Shee 
Wong); 

H.R. 3271. An act for the relief of Toshiaki 
Shimada; 

H. R. 3524. An act for the relief of Jan Yee 
Young; 

H. R. 3598. An act for the relief of Lydia 
Daisy Jessie Greene; 

H. R. 3830. An act to authorize the con- 
struction and equipment of geomagnetic sta- 
tion for the Department of Commerce; 

H. R. 4220. An act for the relief of Hazel 
Fong Hee; 

H. R. 4337. An act to authorize certain land 
and other property transactions; 

H. R. 4397. An act for the relief of Mingian 
Hammerlind; 

H. R. 4535. An act for the relief of Nigel 
C. S. Salter-Mathieson; 

H. R. 4764. An act granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to the participation 
of certain Provinces of the Dominion of 
Canada in the Northeastern Interstate Forest 
Fire Protection Compact, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. R. 4772. An act for the relief of Patricia 
Ann Harris; 

H. R. 4788, An act for the relief of Yoko 
Takeuchi; 

H. R. 4911. An act for the relief of Liese- 
lotte Maria Kuebler; 

H. R. 5187. An act for the relief of Rodney 
Drew Lawrence; 

H. R. 5437. An act for the relief of Motoko 
Sakurada; - 

H. R. 5590. An act for the relief of Mare 
Stefen Alexenko; 

H.R. 5609. An act to amend section 1716 
of title 18, United States Code, to permit 
the transmission of poisons in the mails to 
persons or concerns having scientific use 
therefor, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5922. An act for the relief of Karin 
Riccardo; 

H. R. 5931. An act for the relief of Holly 
Prindle Goodman 

H. R. 5936. An act for the relief of Kunto 


H. R. 6012. An act for the relief of Gylda 
Raydel Wagner; 

H. R. 6055. An act for the relief of Anne 
de Baillet-Latour; 

H. R. 6088. An act for the relief of Hisako 
Suzuki; 

H. R. 6101. An act to extend the provisions 
of the Federal Credit Union Act, as amended, 
to the Virgin Islands; 

H. R. 6172. An act for the relief of Manami 
Tago; 

H. R. 6480. An act for the relief of Elaine 
Irving Hedley; 

H. R. 6561. An act for the relief of Monika 
Waltraud Fecht; and 

H. R. 6805. An act to increase the salary 
of the Administrator of Rent Control for the 
District of Columbia. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
cense was granted to: 

Mr. Jones of Missouri (at the request 
of Mr. Karsten of Missouri), for the re- 
mainder of the week, on account of offi- 
cial business. 

Mr. Witson of Indiana (at the request 
of Mr. ARENDS), from April 10 to May 8, 
on account of official business for the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. Macx of Illinois, for 10 days, on ac- 
count of hospitalization. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 6 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, May 6, 1952, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred, as follows: 


1387. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of an investigation by the General Ac- 
counting Office of a series of questionable 
grain transactions in 1949 between Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, Department of 
Agriculture, and Cargill, Inc. (reference to 
this report included in H. Doc. No. 674, 81st 
Cong.) to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

1388. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
proposed supplemental appropriation, fiscal 
year 1953, in the amount of $9,000,000 for 
the Treasury Department (H. Doc. No. 450); 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed. 

1389. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
proposed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1952 in the amount of $5,000,000 
for the Veterans’ Administration (H. Doc. 
No. 451); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 

1390. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting pro- 
posed supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1953 in the amount of $716,536 
and a draft of a proposed provision pertain- 
ing to an appropriation for 1952 for the De- 
partment of Commerce (H. Doc. No. 452); to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

1391. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting pro- 
posed supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1952 in the amount of $320,000 
for the judiciary (H. Doc. No. 453); to the 
Committee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed. 

1392. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
proposed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1952 in the amount of $190,000 
and drafts of proposed provisions pertain- 
ing to appropriations for said fiscal year for 
the Department of Agriculture (H. Doc. No. 
454); to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 

1393. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
proposed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1952 in the amount of $11,570,000 
for the Federal Security Agency (H. Doc. No. 
455); to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 

1394. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a pro- 
posed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1952 in the amount of $525,000 
for the Department of the Interior (H. Doc. 
No. 456); to the Committee ca Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 

1895. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to proceed with con- 
struction, at stations of the Alaska Com- 
munications System”; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1396. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting the 

on the audit of National Capital 
Housing Authority for the fiscal year ended 


June 30, 1951, pursuant to section 17 of the 
Distri 


ct of Columbia Redevelopment Act of 
1945 (60 Stat. 801) (H. Doc. No. 457); to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
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Executive Departments, and ordered to be 
printed. 

1397. A letter from the Acting Archivist of 
the United States, transmitting a report on 
records proposed for disposal and lists or 
schedules covering records proposed for dis- 
posal by certain Government agencies; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

1398. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the quarterly report of 
the activities of the war risk and marine 
insurance for the quarter ending March 31, 
1952, pursuant to section 1211 of Public Law 
763, Eighty-first Congress; to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1399. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
April 1, 1952, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers on a pre 
examination and survey of Blue Hill Har- 
bor, Maine, authorized by the River and 
Harbor Act approved on March 2, 1945; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

1400. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
March 6, 1952, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers on a review of 
reports on Queens Creek, Mathews County, 
Va., with a view to determining if im- 
provement in the interest of navigation is 
advisable at this time, requested by a reso- 
lution of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, House of Representatives, adopted on 
November 20, 1946; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for prifiting and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MURDOCK: Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. H. R. 3438. A bill to 
amend the act entitled “An act relating to 
the compensation of commissioners for the 
Territory of Alaska,” approved March 15, 
1948 (62 Stat. 80); without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1839). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. TRIMBLE: Committee on Public 
Works. H. R. 7496. A bill to amend the act 
of August 7, 1946, providing for the estab- 
lishment of a modern, adequate, and effi- 
cient hospital center in the District of Co- 
lumbia, as amended, so as to extend to June 
30, 1957, the period for authorization for 
appropriations for carrying out the purposes 
of the act as amended; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1840). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mrs. BOSONE: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. House Joint Resolution 8. 
Joint resolution to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to study the re- 
spective tribes, bands, and groups of In- 
dlans under his jurisdiction to determine 
their qualifications to manage their own af- 
fairs without supervision and control by the 
Federal Government; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1841). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H. R. 7714. A bill to amend the Universal 

Military Training and Service Act, as amend- 
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ed, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 
By Mr. D’EWART (by request): 

H. R. 7715. A bill authorizing the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to make avail- 
able a loan to the Montana State Coordinator 
of Indian Affairs; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: 

H. R. 7716. A bill to promote the national 
defense and protect the public welfare; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. R. 7717. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code (Crimes and Criminal 
Procedure) to make unlawful the transpor- 
tation or importation of false and defama- 
tory statements designed to arouse inter- 
group conflict; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Ey Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 7718. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code (Crimes and Criminal 
Procedure) to make unlawful the transpor- 
tation or importation of false and defamatory 
statements designed to arouse intergroup 
conflict; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 7719. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code (Crimes and Criminal 
Procedure) to make unlawful the transporta- 
tion or importation of false and defamatory 
statements designed to arouse intergroup 
conflict; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARSHALL: 

H. R. 7720. A bill to extend national serv- 
ice life insurance benefits to certain mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces who died in com- 
bat with the Japanese forces prior to April 
20, 1942, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

H.R 7721. A bill to extend the benefits 
of the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 to 
persons serving in the Armed Forces of the 
United States after the termination of the 
state of war between the United States and 
the Government of Japan and prior to July 
2, 1955; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. O'HARA: 

H. R. 7722. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act so as to provide for equal- 
ity of grade, pay, and allowance between the 
Chief Medical Officer of the Coast Guard and 
comparable officers of the Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. R. 7723. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code (Crimes and Criminal 
Procedure) to make unlawful the trans- 
portation or importation of false and de- 
famatory statements designed to arouse in- 
tergroup conflict; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H. R. 7724. A bill to authorize the con- 
version of certain mortgage insurance under 
the National Housing Act to defense housing 
insurance thereunder; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 7725. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to proceed with construc- 
tion at stations of the Alaska Communica- 
tion System; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. BOLLING: 

H. R. 7726. A bill to provide for national 
flood insurance, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H. R. 7727. A bill to provide for the tem- 
porary free entry of certain impure dicalcium 
phosphate; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BUSBEY: 

H. J. Res. 443. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President of the United States to 
proclaim the 7-day period beginning May 18, 
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1952, as Olympic Week; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DOLLIVER: 

H. J. Res. 444. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to the making of 
treaties and executive agreements; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: 

H. Res. 631. Resolution supporting a ques- 
tion of the privilege of the House; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Res. 632. Resolution authorizing the 
President of the United States to proclaim 
the 7-day period beginning May 18, 1952, as 
Olympic Week; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR.: 

H. Res. 633. Resolution to withhold funds 
for the construction of the quartermaster 
depot at Natick, Mass.; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AYRES: 

H. R. 7728. A bill for the relief of Ciro 

Magliulo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R. 7729. A bill for the relief of Nich- 
olas Matook; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. HESELTON: 

H. R. 7730. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
coise Bresnahan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. R. 7731. A bill for the relief of George 
Mikroulis, his wife, Dora Mikroulis and his 
daughter, Madonna G. Mikroulis; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 7732. A bill for the relief of Debra 
Louise Turks; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H. R. 7733. A bill for the relief of Edwardo 
Romua Arabe and Galicano Tadem Achaco- 
so; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


710. By Mr. ANDERSON of California: Pe- 
tition of Miss Viola E. Gillander of Palo Alto, 
Calif., and others in support of H. R. 2188; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

711. Also, petition of Bessie C. Scott, of 
Palo Alto, Calif., and others, urging the pas- 
sage of H. R. 2188; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

712. By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: Peti- 
tion of residents of Cecil County, Md., in 
support of legislation to prohibit alcoholic- 
beverage advertising over the radio and tele- 
vision, and in our magazines and newspapers; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

713. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the city 
clerk, Milwaukee, Wis., requesting favorable 
consideration to restore the necessary appro- 
priations to the United States Department 
of Labor’s budget so that the Consumers’ 
Price Index will be continued for the city 
of Milwaukee; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

714. Also, petition of Jennie I. Miller, and 
others, New Port Richey, Fla., requesting 
passage of House bills 2678 and 2679 known 
as the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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715. Also, petition of the president, Amer- 
ican Association of Oilwell Drilling Con- 
tractors, Dallas, Tex., relative to stating their 
opposition to Senate bills 2325 and 2714 re- 
spectively; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

716. Also, petition of the grand master, 
Grand Masonic Lodge of Puerto Rico, rela- 
tive to stating opposition to the establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
and requesting that Congress do not approve 
this measure; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, May 6, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou spirit of the living God, we 
thank Thee for our moments of prayer in 
the midst of days that are strange and 
strenuous, and at times so very dark and 
gloomy. 

Thou knowest that always and every- 
where we need Thee; in our struggles to 
sustain us; in our sorrows to comfort us; 
in our perplexities to guide us; in our 
trials and tribulations to keep us from 
yielding to discouragement and despair, 

Inspire us to put our minds and hearts 
on the side of faith in Thee and in our- 
selves and in our fellow men, and may 
our souls be sensitive and responsive to 
the promptings and persuasions of Thy 
holy spirit. 

Lead us in the ways of righteousness 
and justice and in the paths of good 
will and peace. Temper our minds with 
the spirit of forgiveness and forbear- 
ance, and may we seek one another's 
welfare. 

In Christ’s name we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. RODINO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 15 
minutes today, following the legislative 
program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered. 


IMMIGRATION 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, at long 
last I have been able to ascertain what 
the real objection is to the immigration 
bill that passed the House by such an 
overwhelming vote a few days ago. 

The Washington Post this morning 
finally lets me, and those of us who are 
interested in a good immigration bill, 
know what the objection to the bill is. 
Here it is: 


Section 252 (b) of the Walter bill author- 
izes immigration officers to deport without a 
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hearing alien crewmen who were permitted 
to land in this country and over-stayed their 
leave here. 


The second objection is to section 273 
(d) — 


Section 273 (d) authorizes deportation 
without a hearing for stowaways. 

Section 242 (f) provides that an alien who, 
once d , illegally reenters the United 
States may be deported without a hearing. 


Now we know why there is objection to 
this bill. 

The editorial and article appearing in 
the Washington Post read as follows: 


{From the Washington (D. C.) Post of 
May 6, 1952] 
“IMMIGRATION OMNIBUS” 


It is a pity, we think, that in his letter 
appearing elsewhere on this page, Repre- 
sentative WALTER was led into ch 
criticism of his immigration bill as “ma- 
licous and misleading propaganda.” The 
bill is an exceedingly complex and contro- 
versial one. Opposition to some of its fea- 
tures has been expressed by a variety of in- 
dubitably conscientious and respectable 
groups and individuals—among them the 
minority members of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, including Senators KEFAUVER, 
MAGNUSON, KILGORE, and Lancer. While we 
do not in the least question Mr. WALTER'S 
good faith in defending a measure to which 
he has devoted exhaustive study and con- 
cerning which his knowledge is no doubt 
unique, we see no sense in impugning the 
motives of those who disagree with him. 

Mr. Walter asserts that “there simply is 
not one iota of truth” in our editorial state- 
ment that aliens and even naturalized citi- 
zens would be liable to deportation under 
his bill “often arbitrarily and capriciously 
without judicial review and in some cases 
without so much as an administrative hear- 
ing.” Section 252 (b) of the Walter bill 
authorizes immigration officers to deport 
without a hearing alien crewmen who were 
permitted to land in this country and over- 
stayed their leave here. Section 273 (d) 
authorizes deportation without a hearing 
for stowaways. Section 242 (f) provides that 
an alien who, once deported, illegally re- 
enters the United States may be deported 
without a hearing, although under existing 
law he would be entitled to a hearing. 

While it is true enough, we presume, that 
in most cases falling within the categories 
outlined above, aliens would not deserve to 
be allowed to stay in the United States, we 
think the method of dealing with them un- 
der the Walter bill is needlessly arbitrary. 
A hearing should be provided in every case, 
in our judgment, to determine if there are 
mitigating or extenuating circumstances or 
if justice, in a particular instance, should 
be tempered with mercy; a hearing should 
be provided, also, because denial of it runs 
counter to the spirit of American law. 

Representative Watrer’s bill does indeed, 
as he points out, reinstate part of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act from which im- 
migration were exempted by 
Congress in 1950. The bill does not, however, 
in our judgment, reinstate in full effect the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the case of 
Sung v. United States. It does not provide 
for a hearing by independent hearing offi- 
cers; it provides only for a hearing by special 
inquiry officers who are employees of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service—a 
significantly different thing. 

Mr. WaLTER's final point is a defense of the 
provision of his bill “putting naturalized citi- 
zens on notice that should they join a sub- 
versive organization within 5 years after their 
naturalization, they might have their citi- 
zenship revoked by courts on the ground that 
their oath of allegiance was not taken in good 
faith.” Any way you look at it, this makes 
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naturalization a conditional or second-class 
form of citizenship. We think the United 
States should exercise great care in granting 
the high privilege of citizenship. Once it 
has been granted, however, it should con- 
stitute full membership in the American so- 
ciety, revocable only on a clear showing of 
fraud—not on a mere inference drawn from 
an association which the law does not forbid 
and into which native-born citizens could 
enter without suffering loss of citizenship. 
In our judgment, this provision of the Walter 
bill justifies the adjectives “ugly” and “need- 
less.” 


[From che Washington (D. C.) Post of May 
6, 1952] 
IMMIGRATION OMNIBUS 


I was sorry to note that in printing the edi- 
torial Immigration Omnibus on April 30 
your fine paper has obviously succumbed to 
the stream of malicious and misleading prop- 
aganda directed against the immigration and 
naturalization code passed by the House of 
Representatives. 

The bill is lengthy, of course. All codi- 
fication bills are lengthy because of their 
very nature. If you attempt to put into one 
comprehensive statute more than 89 dif- 
ferent enactments which have accumulated 
since 1802, you are bound to wind up with 
a lengthy bill. 

I do think, however, and apparently the 
entire legal profession feels the same way, 
that it is better to have one subject mat- 
ter treated in one code instead of wading 
one’s way through a maze of old statutes, 
some of which have been amended not less 
than 42 times. 

May I remind you that the bills enacting 
and codifying titles 48, 18, and 28 of the 
United States Code, were respectively, 495, 
318, and 187 pages long? 

You maintain that the House membership 
had to place undue reliance on our com- 
mittee’s recommendations. I do not think 
so because we submitted a detailed report 
on the bill containing not only its full ex- 
planation, but a complete history of immi- 
gration into the United States since colonial 
days and a full and complete comparison of 
the existing and the intended law. 

I might add that the bill has been in our 
workshop since 1949 and that in the course 
of the House and the Senate work on this 
measure more than 186 interested persons, 
representing every conceivable organization, 
were heard or submitted suggestions. Dur- 
ing the past years the bill appeared in the 
hoppers of the House and the Senate in at 
least five different versions before the final 
version was worked out, perfected, amended 
and voted upon. 

Your main objection to the bill appears 
to be based on what you call “summary treat- 
ment of aliens—and even of naturalized citi- 
zens—suspected of undesirable political opin- 
ions.” Tou mention that such people would - 
be deported “often arbitrarily and capri- 
ciously without judicial review and in some 
cases without so much as an administrative 
hearing.” I assume that the author of your 
editorial has neglected to read my bill. 
There simply is not one iota of truth in this 
statement. 

In every new deportation case, a hearing is 
mandatory under my bill and in every case 
involving the revocation of , the 
courts—only the courts—can provide for such 
revocation. At no point is judicial review 
barred under my bill and more than that, 
my bill makes all m proceedings 
subject to the of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act of 1941. 

Since 1950, under a rider on a deficiency ap- 
propriation bill, Congress has exempted im- 
migration proceedings from the applicability 
of the Administrative Procedure Act and I 
most vigorously opposed that action at the 
time it was taken. I have now succeeded in 
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undoing the mistake made in 1950, thus re- 
instating in full effect the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the case of Sung v. United 
States. 

In addition to that, even in exclusion pro- 
ceedings, which affect aliens who have never 
set foot on our soil, the right of a writ of 
habeas corpus has in no way been affected by 
my bill, as it couldn't have been affected un- 
der our Constitution. 

Your last objection to my bill is based on 
one of its provisions putting naturalized 
citizens on notice that should they join a 
subversive organization within 5 years after 
their naturalization, they might have their 
citizenship revoked by courts on the ground 
that their oath of allegiance was not taken 
in good faith. If you consider that the 
Attorney General has found that 91 percent 
of persons actively engaged in subversive 
activities were either foreign-born or mar- 
ried to a foreign-born person, you will un- 
derstand that we have to do something about 

notice on our recently naturalized 
citizens to be more careful in accepting doc- 
trines that they have adjured in taking their 
oath of allegiance to the United States and 
its Constitution. 

However, if the author of your editorial 
would read my bill, he would note that a 
person who became a member of a Com- 
munist-front organization without realizing 
the true aims of such organization, has 6 
months to resign from its membership—6 
months from the time the name of the group 
is placed by the Attorney General on the list 
of subversive organizations. Here, again, we 
tried hard to make sure that the misguided 
and the dupes will be separated from the 
agents of a foreign hostile power. 

I leave it to your judgment to determine 
whether those provisions merit the term 
“ugly” and “needless” as those terms were 
used in your article. 

Francis E. WALTER, 
Chairman, House J Subcom- 
mittee No. I on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 
WASHINGTON. 


(Mr. WALTER asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include an article and an edi- 
— appearing in the Washington 
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THE UNITED NATIONS CAN PUT ANY 
MEMBER INTO WAR 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
the Charter of the United Nations, which 
the Senate of the United States adopted, 
no nation which is a member of that or- 
ganization can declare war; but without 
any declaration of war on the part of any 
nation the United Nations can put that 
country into war. 

Under the Constitution of the United 
States only Congress is given the power 
to declare war. But we have adopted the 
United Nations Charter which, as ap- 
proved, supersedes the Constitution as to 
war and is the supreme law of the land, 

Many, whose opinions on the Constitu- 
tion are of great weight, were inclined 
to believe that no treaty approved by the 
Senate could have the effect of a 
the Constitution, but the approval of the 
Charter and its construction by two 
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courts in California bear out exactly 
what I feared would be the result of the 
adoption of the Charter by the Senate. 

The question of whether or not the 
Charter is a treaty has not been raised. 
In my opinion it is not a treaty at all, 
for a treaty must be an agreement be- 
tween nations. The United Nations, as 
yet, is not a nation, although frantic 
efforts are being made to make it such. 
Not only is it to be a nation, but an or- 
ganization superior to any nation becom- 
ing a member. 

So far, the United Nations is an agency 
for peace. It is an agent of all the na- 
tions making up its membership, and as 
an agent it could not be an organization 
such as could be recognized as a nation 
with power to make treaties. 

The United Nations will never have 
any power over this Nation except such 
as we grant to it. We can keep on 
granting it more power until, so far as 
the United States is concerned, it is a 
superior government overriding our Con- 
stitution and laws. That process has 
gone along speedily in the past 3 years, 
and the propaganda is being broadcast 
over this land twice each week at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers, holding out the 
benefits to be derived from building the 
United Nations stronger. Other con- 
ventions or laws of the United Nations 
will come before the Senate shortly, and 
an approval of the Covenant of Human 
Rights and the Genocide Treaty will be 
about the last strokes necessary to make 
the United States a cringing member of a 
supergovernment. 

The President has been severely criti- 
cized for putting us into the Korean 
war without the consent of Congress. 
That he did this without consent of the 
Congress there is absolutely no question; 
but as we examine the Charter of the 
United Nations it is clear that, having 
approved the Charter, we turned over 
the power to declare war to that organi- 
zation, and I can think of no instance in 
our future history where we shall find 
Congress acting under our Constitution 
in matters relating to war, if we remain 
a member of the United Nations. 

Truman is to be censured, all right, 
but not for putting us into the war. He 
deserves severe criticism for supporting 
an organization which is fast stripping us 
of the protection of the Constitution. 
The Senators who voted for this Charter 
were parties to the situation as we have 
it today, and are as much responsible 
for our becoming involved in a bloody 
war in Korea as the President himself. 

The President and the Senators are 
not the only ones to blame for the grad- 
ual encroachment of this organization 
on the Constitution and laws of the 
United States and of the various States. 
Very few Democrats in the House have 
opposed this move for a world govern- 
ment, and almost 50 percent of the Re- 
publicans in the House have supported 
the proposition. 

General Eisenhower is strongly for 
this organization. He wants universal 
military training, yet the States which 
petitioned Congress to defeat UMT are 
voting in droves for Eisenhower. Should 
he be elected to the Presidency it is a 
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safe conclusion that he will carry on the 
same foreign program of which he has 
been a part for so long. 

This United Nations program is being 
put over on the American people through 
the false guise that the United Nations 
will bring about peace. Its record so far 
is to the contrary. The United Nations 
has entered two conflicts to establish 
peace and the result has been two bloody 
wars. Negotiations for an armistice 
have been going on in Korea for more 
than 6 months. It was first proposed 
by Russia and there will be no armistice 
until Russia gets what she wants. In 
the meantime the Reds are getting more 
equipment and are regrouping, with 
landing fields in Manchuria. They have 
seen that we will not cross the Man- 
churian border—so they are assembling 
a formidable air force and ground troops 
close to the battlefield. Russia will prob- 
ably soon give the word to the Reds that 
no armistice can be obtained. 

The Pentagon has been criticized for 
our failure in these negotiations and 
while I hold no brief for the Pentagon, I 
must say that they are not at fault. 
Ridgway has been taking his orders 
from the United Nations and not from 
the Pentagon. It would be interesting to 
know what the generals think about this 
matter, but none of them dares to speak 
up. In its own right, the United States 
is powerless to make any armistice 
agreement. The United Nations make 
the terms and all we can do is furnish 
four-fifths of the men, outside of South 
Korea, and pay all the expenses. This 
is a fair sample of what we are getting, 
and may expect to get, from this organ- 
ization. 

Our representatives in the United Na- 
tions do not understand what they are 
doing. I heard Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt 
on the radio a few days ago. I have al- 
ways had great respect for her views, but 
she stated, “I do not believe the Covenant 
of Human Rights will take away any of 
the provisions of our Constitution.” She 
ought to know what is in the Covenant, 
because she assisted in drawing it up. 
She knows what the Constitution says 
about a free press, free speech, and free 
religion. This Covenant writes a new 
definition on all three of these rights, 
and no one, reading the document, can 
find any free speech, free press, or free 
religion left. It will be such free speech, 
such free press, such free religion as the 
United Nations determines. If Mrs. 
Roosevelt would compare the Constitu- 
tion with this Covenant I believe she 
would not advise the people that there is 
nothing to fear. 

Twice a week this propaganda advo- 
cating a world government is going out 
over the radio, and the taxpayers of the 
United States are paying for it. Those 
who are opposed to a world government 
do not have the Federal Treasury to pay 
their bills. It is an uphill fight, but not 
a futile fight, to preserve the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. While 75 per- 
cent of the Democrats and 50 percent of 
the Republicans are for it now, they will 
not be for it when the real purposes of 
the United Nations seeps through their 
minds. Many millions of people in the 
United States see this anti-American or- 
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ganization in its true colors, and they 
will not give up their rights under the 
Constitution without a fight. 


AMMUNITION IN KOREA 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day General Collins, appearing before 
the other body, told them that the Army 
was short of ammunition in Korea. I 
just want to call attention to the fact 
that when the fiscal year 1952 started 
they had available to them $10,000,000,- 
000, and that on the 1st of March this 
year, according to a table which I have 
in my hand, submitted by the armed 
services, they had available for obliga- 
tions and unobligated 82, 184,000,000, and 
that on a budget estimate submitted by 
the President on April 9, which was sup- 
posed to cover deficiencies in Korea, no 
figure was put in the budget for ammu- 
nition. I feel that the Congress has done 
its part toward providing ammunition. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 


Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of this 
week and next week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL-AID ROAD ACT 


Mr. LYLE, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 634, Rept. No. 1842), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resclved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in or- 
der to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 7340) to amend and supple- 
ment the Federal-Aid Road Act approved July 
11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as amended and sup- 
plemented, to authorize appropriations for 
continuing the construction of highways, 
and for other purposes. That after general 
debate which shall be confined to the bill and 
continue not to exceed 2 hours to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Public Works, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 
Mr. ARMSTRONG asked and was 
given permission to address the House to- 
day for 15 minutes, following any special 
orders heretofore entered. 
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COLLBRAN RECLAMATION PROJECT, 
COLORADO 


Mr. LYLE, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 635, Rept. No. 1843), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in or- 
der to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 2813) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Collbran reclamation project, 
Colorado. That after general debate which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue 
not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


CONSTITUTION OF COMMON- 
WEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 


Mi LYLE, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 636, Rept. No. 1844), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee on the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 430) ap- 
proving the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico on March 3, 1952. 
That after general debate which shall be 
confined to the joint resolution and con- 
tinue not to exceed 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, the joint 
resolution shall be read for amendment un- 
der the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion 
of the consideration of the joint resolution 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the joint resolution to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the joint resolution 
and amendments thereto to final 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Private Calendar. 


COL, ROSCOE TURNER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 696) 
to authorize the President of the United 
States to present the ge berg Fly- 
ing Cross to Col. Roscoe Turner, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President is 
he eby authorized to present in the name of 
the Congress the Distinguished Flying Cross 
to Col. Roscoe Turner in recognition of his 
meritorious achievements and contribution 
toward the advancement of the science of 
aerial flight. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


THE LATE WILLIAM S. COX 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 222) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to issue posthumously to the late 
William S. Cox a commission as third 
lieutenant, United States Navy, and for 
other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President is au- 
thorized to issue posthumously to the late 
William S. Cox, late a third lieutenant, 
United States Navy, a commission as a third 
lieutenant as of the date of his death in 1874. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Navy is au- 
thorized and requested to amend the records 
of the Navy Department so as to carry the 
said William S. Cox as a third lieutenant, 
United States Navy, at the time of his death 
on October 17, 1874. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. HILDEGARD PIELECKI 
KENNEDY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 171) for 
the relief of Mrs. Hildegard Pielecki 
Kennedy. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, that pro- 
vision of section 3 of the Immigration Act of 
1917, as amended (U. S. C., title 8, sec. 136 
(e)), which excludes from admission into 
the United States persons who have been 
convicted of or admit having committed a 
felony or other crime or misdemeanor in- 
volving moral turpitude, shall not hereafter 
apply to Mrs. Hildegard Pielecki Kennedy, 
the wife of an American citizen. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MAY HOSKEN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 569) for 
the relief of May Hosken. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
May Hosken shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of the act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee and head tax. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 


passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


WILLIAM GREVILLE BIRKETT 


‘The Clerk called the bill (S. 695) for 
the relief of William Greville Birkett. 
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Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 


DR. YING TAK CHAN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 853) for 
the relief of Dr. Ying Tak Chan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Dr. Ying Tak Chan shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


KANE SHINOHARA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1085) for 
the relief of Kane Shinohara. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of 
section 13 (c) of the Immigration Act of 
1924, as amended, relating to the exclusion 
of aliens inadmissible because of race shall 
not hereafter apply to Kane Shinohara, the 
Japanese fiancée of Glenn L. Cornell, a 
citizen of the United States, and that the 
said Kane Shinohara may be eligible for a 
nonquota immigration visa if she is found 
otherwise admissible under the immigration 
laws: Provided, That the administrative au- 
thorities find that marriage between the 
above-named parties occurred within 3 
months immediately succeeding the enact- 
ment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MATSUKO KUROSAWA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1121) for 
the relief of Matsuko Kurosawa. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of 
section 13 (c) of the Immigration Act of 
1924, as amended, relating to the exclusion 
of aliens inadmissible because of race, shall 
not hereafter apply to Matsuko Kurosawa, 
the Japanese flancée of William L. LaReau, 
a citizen of the United States, and that the 
said Matsuko Kurosawa may be eligible for a 
nonquota immigration visa if she is found 
otherwise admissible under the immigration 
laws: Provided, That the administrative au- 
thorities find that marriage between the 
above-named occurred within 3 
months immediately succeeding the enact- 
ment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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EDI BERTOLI, GINO GUGLIELMI, 
AND SERAFINIO BALLERINI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1154) for 
the relief of Edi Bertoli, Gino Guglielmi, 
and Serafinio Ballerini. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Edi Bertoli, Gino Guglielmi, and Serafinio 
Ballerini shall be considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon the payment by 
them of the required visa fees and head taxes. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence to 
such aliens, as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct three num- 
bers from the appropriate quota for the first 
year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MARIA SERAPHENIA EGAWA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1333) for 
the relief of Maria Seraphenia Egawa. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of section 4 (a) and section 9 of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924, and notwithstanding any 
provisions excluding from admission to the 
United States persons of races ineligible to 
citizenship, Maria Seraphenia Egawa, a minor 
half-Japanese child, shall be considered the 
allen natural-born child of Sgt. and Mrs. 
Elmer F. Grant, citizens of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


HILDE SCHINDLER AND HER MINOR 
DAUGHTER, EDELINE SCHINDLER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1692) for 
the relief of Hilde Schindler and her 
minor daughter, Edeline Schindler. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, the aliens, 
Hilde Schindler, fiancée of Corp. Gordon A. 
Lobdell, a citiz@n of the United States, and 
her minor daughter, Edeline Schindler, shall 
be eligible for visas as nonimmigrant tem- 
porary visitors for a period of 3 months: 
Provided, That the administrative authori- 
ties find that the said Hilde Schindler is com- 
ing to the United States with a bona fide 
intention of being married to the said Corp. 
Gordon A. Lobdell and that she is found 
otherwise admissible under the immigration 
laws. In the event the marriage between the 
above-named parties does not occur within 
3 months after the entry of the said Hilde 
Schindler and her minor daughter, Edeline 
Schindler, they shall be required to depart 
from the United States, and upon failure to 
do so shall be deported in accordance with 
the provisions of sections 19 and 20 of the 
Immigration Act of 1917, as amended (U. S. 
C., title 8, sections 155 and 156). In the 
event that the marriage between the above- 
named parties shall occur within 3 months 
after the entry of the said Hilde Schindler 
and her minor daughter, Edeline Schindler, 
the Attorney General is authorized and 
directed to record the lawful admission for 
permanent residence of the said Hilde 
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Schindler and her minor daughter, Edeline 
Schindler, as of the date of the payment of 
the required visa fees and head taxes. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SISTER MARIA GASPARETZ 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1697) for 
the relief of Sister Maria Gasparetz. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows:. 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Sister Maria Garparetz shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RUTH OBRE DUBONNET 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1772) for 
the relief of Ruth Obre Dubonnet. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Mrs. Ruth Obre 
Dubonnet, a native-born former citizen of 
the United States, born in New York City 
on January 28, 1900, who lost citizenship of 
the United States on May 18, 1943, under 
section 401 (a) of the Nationality Act of 1940 
(8 U. S. C. 801), may be naturalized by taking, 
prior to 1 year from the date of enactment 
of this act, before any court referred to in 
subsection (a) of section 301 of the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940, as amended, the oaths 
prescribed by section 335 of the said act. 
From and after naturalization under this act, 
Mrs. Ruth Obre Dubonnet shall have the 
same citizenship status which she had im- 
mediately prior to its loss. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That Ruth Obre Dubonnet, if found other- 
wise admissible to citizenship, may be nat- 
uralized under this act upon compliance 
with all the requirements of the naturaliza- 
tion laws, except that— 

“(a) no declaration of intention, no cer- 
tificate of arrival, and no period of residence 
within the United States or any State shall 
be required; and 

“(b) the petition for naturalization shall 
be filed with any court having naturaliza- 
tion jurisdiction prior to the expiration of 
6 months immediately following the date of 
enactment of this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


BRUNO LEO FREUND 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1796) for 
the relief of Bruno Leo Freund. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor child, 
Bruno Leo Freund, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Tech. Sgt. and Mrs. Alfred E. Freund, citi- 
zens of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


JANICE JUSTINA KING 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1812) for 
the relief of Janice Justina King. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose 
of section 4 (a) and section 9 of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924, and notwithstanding any 
provisions excluding from admission to the 
United States persons of races ineligible to 
citizenship, Janice Justina King, a minor 
half-Japanese child, shall be considered the 
alien natural-born child of Capt. Reuben R. 
King, a citizen of the United States, and Mrs. 
Reuben R. King. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


BARBARA JEAN TAKADA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1833) for 
the relief of Barbara Jean Takada. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, and notwithstand- 
ing any provision of law excluding aliens in- 
admissible to the United States because of 
race, the minor child, Barbara Jean Takada, 
shall be held and considered to be the nat- 
ural-born alien child of Tech. Sgt. and Mrs. 
Walter E. Warner, citizens of the United 
States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


HIDEMI NAKANO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1853) for 
the relief of Hidemi Nakano. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, and notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of section 13 (c) of that 
act, the minor child, Hidemi Nakano, shall 
be held and considered to be the natural- 
born alien child of Master Sgt. and Mrs. 
Seigo Shimoyama, citizens of the United 
States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ALCIDE ORAZIO MARSELLI AND 
ANGELO BARDELLI 
The Clerk called the bill (S. 2102) for 
the relief of Alcide Orazio Marselli and 
Angelo Bardelli. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Alcide Orazio Marselli and Angelo Bardelli 
shall be considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act upon the payment by them of the 
required visa fees and head taxes. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
aliens, as provided for in this act, the Sec- 
retary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct two numbers 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


RICHARD A. SEIDENBERG 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2210) for 
the relief of Richard A. Seidenberg. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
act of 1924, as amended, the minor child, 
Richard A. Seidenberg, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of First Lt. and Mrs. Russell A. Sei- 
denberg, citizens of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CARL HIMURA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2294) 
for the relief of Car] Himura. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, and notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of section 13 (c) of such 
act, the minor child, Carl Himura, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Corp. Dalton C. Boster, a citi- 
zen of the United States, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


HOLGER KUBISCHKE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2307) for 
the relief of Holger Kubischke. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of the ninth category of sec- 
tion 3 of the Immigration Act of 1917, as 
amended, Holger Kubischke, the minor son 
of Herbert Kubischke, an alien resident of 
the United States, may be admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if he 
is found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of the immigration laws: Provided, 
That there be given a suitable and proper 
bond or undertaking, approved by the At- 
torney General, in such amount and con- 
taining such conditions as he may prescribe, 
to the United States and to all States, Terri- 
tories, counties, towns, and municipalities, 
and districts thereof holding the United 
States and all States, Territories, counties, 
towns, municipalities, and districts thereof 
harmless against Holger Kubischke becoming 
® public charge. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERMANENT RESIDENCE TO 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 206) favoring the granting of the 
status of permanent residence to cer- 
tain aliens. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
favors the granting of the status of perma- 
nent residence in the case of each alien here- 
inafter named, in which case the Attorney 
General has determined that such alien is 
qualified under the provisions of section 4 
of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as 
amended (62 Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 App. 
U. S. C. 1953): 

A-6963020, Amsel. Andor. 

47898535, Avilo, Rudolf. 

A-6592016, Balberiski, Miron or Bell. 

A-6756307, Baqai, Mohamad Amir or Mo- 
hamad Amir Boukal. 

A-6552873, Brotleit, Zofia Kusewicka. 

A-9825254, Bussani, Andrew. 

A-7099697, Chang, Peter Yun-Pao. 

A-6431861, Chang, Jean M. Y. (nee Young). 

A-6623722, Chang, Shau Hoa. 

A-6623721, Chang, Tsaing Wa. 

A-6625811, Chang, Yuan Lo. 

A-6851532, Chao, Tsei-Yu or T. Y. Chao 
or Chao Tsei Yu. 

A-7073396, Chechik, Luba (nee Lubs Rus- 
sak). 

A-6848429, Chen, Min. 

A-6830501, Dischka, Zsuzsanna. 

A-6917990, Domb, Mozes. 

A-7828138, Domb, Cyla. 

A-7828139, Domb, Fryda. 

A-7131176, Esop, Verner. 

A-6740258, Fanaberia, Calel Morika. 

A-6713644, Fanaberia, Masia (nee Rubin). 

A-6886818, Feldblum, Meyer. 

A-6536894, Fleischman, David. 

A-6841247, Fleischman, Ilona Sara (nee 
Eizikovitz). 

A-6769948, Frankel, Nechemie. 

A-6758622, Frankel, Chana (nee Wachs). 

A-7056845, Furer, Menashe or Menasze or 
Menasche or Menash Furer. 

A-7210070, Gawronski, Antonina (nee Rit- 
tigstein). 

A-6769935, Gedeon, Elie Jabra. 

A-6860145, Gedrovics, Alberts. 

A-6903711, Grunwald, Alexander. 

A-6448004, How, Julie Lien-Yng or Julie 
How. 

PR901282, How, Bang. 

PR901281, How, Rose May Ng or Rose Howe. 

A-6737212, Huang, Yao Sien or Eva Yao- 
Sien Huang. 

A-6576346, Jacobowitz, Bela (Jakobowitz). 

A-6848236, Jacobowitz, Eva. 

A-7197382, Jaszkowski, Tadeusz or Ted 
Jaszkowski or T. Jaszkowskl. 

A-7427989, Karm, Meinhard. 

A-6772233, Khalidi, Suleiman Faud El. 

A-7491361, Kirilloff, Boris Ephim. 

A-€887572, Kopelowitz, Ester (nee Tessler). 

A-7178548, Laurik, Evald. 

A-8091096, Lee, Margaret Chia Lin (Mar- 
garet Therese Lee). 

A-6171207, Lee, Yiu Yung. 

A-6953010, Lieber, Sarolta (nee Berger). 

A-6851545, Loo, Ching Chee. 

A-7135305, Loo, Chia-Ying Chang (nee 
Chang). 

A-6819172, Masliyah, Noory Heskel or Noory 
Heskel Musaleh. 

A-6467056, Metsalo, Valentin. 

A-6415978, Molnar, Theresia. 

A-6923768, Muller, Vera. 

47095882, Munteanu, George Nicholas. 
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A-9107940, Nakielski, Bernard or Makiel- 


A-8091555, Novak, Joakim Ante. 

A-6801965, Pan, John Joei-Siang or John 
Pan. 
A-6611055, Potocka, Maria. 

A-9668080, Rand, Vladimir. 

A-6776588, Rotbart, Motel. 

A-7094824, Saltoun, Ishaq Heshel. 

A-7841095, Saltoun, Raina. 

A-7841096, Saltoun, Salum. 

A-9825231, Scrivanich, Antonio Nicolo. 

A-7048886, Shulman, Joel or Julian Shul- 
man or Julian Szulman. 

A-6606633, Spierer, Villiam or William or 
Vilimos. 

A-6508114, Stern, Herman. 

A-9825045, Swiderski, Romauld. 

A-7144911, Swoyski, Emery Anthony or 
Emerich Antonin Svojski. 

A-7365957, Szekely, Suzanne. 

A-9541479, Tani, Johannes. 

A-6862642, Tessler, Margit (nee Margit 
Sonnenschein). 

A-6258292, Tsai, Pe Chiu. 

A-7934047, Tulk, Johannes. 

A-7243463, Tye, Josephine Chou. 

A-6950780, Wagner, Wienczyslaw Jozef. 

A-6701080, Weiss, Rachel Ruth. 

A-6881779, Weisz, Eva. 

A-7134269, Wisniewski, Roxalia. 

A-7197533, Woo, Kok Liang. 

A-7197534, Woo, Lily Ji-Yuen. 

47197585, Woo, Andy Ying-Chung. 

A-7197536, Woo, Benny Fong-Chung. 

A-6291894, Zydorowicz, Zygmunt Stanis- 
law. 

A-6291893, Zydorowicz, Stanislawa (nee 
Babel (Bombel). 

A-6615482, Cimze, Brigita. 

A-6619075, Sils, Jekabs Rudolfs. 

A-6615484, Cimze, Wilhelmina Albertine 
(nee Upmanis). 

A-7181298, Ambaras, Berek. 

A-7181299, Ambaras, Ruchla Leja (nee 
Spektor). 

A-7181301, Ambaras, Szmul or Samuel. 

A-7181300, Ambaras, Chaja. 

A-6933862, Antos, Viktor or Viktor Adler. 

A-7073948, Bajor, Laszlo. 

A-7073949, Bajor, Margaret (nee Ber- 
mann). 

A-7125348, Belohlavek, Ladislav. 

A-8015690, Boni, Donato or Bonich, 

A-7982580, Chen, Betty Shu-Hsien. 

A-7350806, Chen, Chi-Cheng. 

A-6542129, Deutsch, Emery. 

A-3542128, Deutsch, Edith. 

A-7395122, Dunn, Fung Wen-Feng. 

A-6899359, Eisendraft, Jente Perl. 

A-7975403, Greisman, Chaim. 

A-6933870, Greisman, Dyna (nee Dyna 
Stern). 

A-6511086, Gulewski, Chai Ber. 

A-684354, Halberstam, na. 

A-7143248, Hauser, Moses. 

A-6896010, Kac, David or David Katz. 

A-6794615, Kahan, David. 

A-6819107, Konig, Simon. 

A-7383019, Konig, Judit. 

A-6917988, Leffel, David. 

A-7841092, Leffel, Hania Sarah Leffel. 

A-7841094, Leffel, Henry. 

A-7066379, Leicht, Alfred. 

A-6757650, Liberman, Chaja Cross. 

A-7057929, Loblovics, Jirina. 

A-7445230, Loblovics, Peter Stepan. 

A-9669698, Loser, Ladislav. 

A-6439571, Lukacs, John Adalbert. 

A-7184075, Nagy, Gustav. 

A-6953276, Ostreicher, Sally or Sara Os- 
treicher. 

A-9825173, Piccini, Giovanni or John Pic- 
cini, 

A-9825233, Piccinich, Antonio. 

A-9825234, Picinich, Giovanni (John). 

A-7048776, Pribramska, Milena Jaroslava. 

A-6803937, Propper, Hinda. 

A-7243272, Rofe, Clemy (nee Hassoun). 

A-7243273, Rofe, Roland. 

A-6542415, Ronikier, Adam. 
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A-6275646, Rosenthal, Cecilia Lucy (nee 


Rochlin). 

A-6937373, Rottenberg, Laszlo. 

A-6851434, Shen, Mary. 

A-6441693, Shew, Lester Fook. 

A-6441694, Shew, Alice Lee, 

A-6450187, Shimanovsky, Alexander Eu- 

ene. 

A-6450157, Shimanovsky, Xenia Nikosevna. 

A-6450158, Shimanovsky, Nickolai Alexan- 
der. 

A-6450159, Shimanovsky, Natalie Alexan- 
der. 
A-6905008, Strauss, Leo. 

A-7863422, Strauss, Elizabeth (nee Eliza- 
beth Brody). 

A-7125300, Szilas, George. 

A-7125301, Szilas, Veronica Anna, 

A-6913912, Tabak, Guta. 

A-9825237, Tarabocchia, Antonio Giovanni. 

A-6805581, Teitelbaum, Dorothy. 

A-7135687, Werner, Vera Stein. 

A-7116390, Winter, Berek Litman. 

A-7427544, Winter, Mordechai. 

A-7802010, Zaharoff, George Alexander. 

A-6659388, Zak, Irene Anna (nee Segal). 

A--6663293, Zak, Daniel. 

A-6663244, Zak, Michael. 

A-6779061, Abdul-Nabi, Sion Moshi. 

A-€907333, Abramczyk, Abram. 

A-7074032, Blumenstein, Jerta. 

A-6509235, Brecher, Samuel. 

A-6703334, Chang, Joyce Loretta. 

A-6848604, Chien, James Tai Tze. 

A-7975994, Chiu, Leung. 

A-9836671, Cymer, Alfred or Alfred Ziemer 
or Alfred K. Cymer or Cymer Alfred or A. 
Cymer. 

A-7934149, D'Antoni, Giuseppe Giovanni, 

A-6949998, Dresdner, Desider. 

A-6983006, Felkay, Miklos. 

A-6983007, Felkay, Magdalena. 

A-7445428, Felkay, Julia Agnes. 

A-6496385, Fischman, Moses. 

A-6472344, Fischman, Piri (nee Jeremias). 

A-9765956, Fook, Lum or Lam. 

A-6390069, Gerencser, Frank. 

A-6390070, Gerencser, Anne. 

A~7132030, Goldberger, Ernest. 

A-6929650, Gorodecki, Aba. 

A-6480449, Gorog, Frigyes or Frederic 
Gorog. 

A-7125154, Gorog, Margit. 

A-6887741, Gunsburg, Mendel. 

A-—6666944, Haberfeld, Eugene. 

A-6922074, Halpert, Mendel. 

A-7491705, Ho, Hao Jo. 

A-7828496, Ho, Hsiang-Chiao Huang. 

A-7828498, Ho, Lily Li-Lien. 

A-7828495, Ho, Louise Li-Si. 

A-7828597, Ho, William Wei-Yu. 

A-7125390, Iritz, Magda. 

A-7354858, Iritz, Andras Ferenc. 

A-6438637, Jurisevic, Milo Tripe. 

A-6438638, Jurisevic, Jelena Milo. 

A-6438640, Jurisevic, Radmila Milo. 

A-6438639, Jurisevic, Svetozar Milo. 

A-6987919, Karastoyanova, Marguita Bog- 
danova. 

A-7056457, Karcz, Jerzy Feliks. 

A-7097876, Karcz, Irena. 

A-7134826, Karlik, Oldrich (Olda) Evse 
Spitihnev. 

A-€847906, Keng, Hilda Hsi Ling. 

A-9506160, Kingsepp, Alexander. 

A-7210424, Kotas, Jindrich. 

47197295, Kucera, Sonia or Sonia Kuce- 


rova. 
A~7802992, Kun, Jozsef Lajos or Joseph 
Kun. 
A-09290474, Lian, Choo Joon, 
A-6709345, Kwong, Tin Yu. 
A-6991771, Leidermann, Susan Veronica, 
A-6985787, Leidermann, Paul. 
A-6848564, Lin, Ru-Kan or Ru Kong Lin. 
A-8001257, Ljubcic, Maria Luca. 
A-7210293, Madis, Voldemar. 
A-7210288, Madis, Ilona. 
A-7863133, Madis, Ilona, Jr. 
A-7863134, Madis, Voldemar, Jr. 
A-7991037, Maram, Maria. 
A-7629040, Michalski, Stefan Antoni, 
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A-6555835, Milikowski, Boruch or Milikow- 
sky or Boruch Milikowskie or Milkowski or 
Bouch Milikowski or Borouch Milikowski. 

A-7483287, Moy, Don Tsit. 

A-7095886, Niculescu, Mircea, 

A-6849839, Nieh, Tseng-Lu. 

A-7125298, Olkin, Golda. 

A-6852886, Astteicher, 
(nee Peristein). 

A-7868150, Pi, Teh Ho. 

A-9825275, Piccini, Matteo. 

A-7201404, Ripka, George Prokop. 

A-7863155, Ripka, Hubert Jean Michel or 
Hubert Jan Michal Ripka. 

A-6704266, Romanowska, Alicja Theresa or 
Alice Romanowski. 

A-6983560, Setton, Renee Albert. 

A-6746537, Shina, Isaac Saleh. 

A-9825384, Tarabochia, John. 

A-6403591, Tkachenko, Arkady. 

A-7142101, Twardon, Gerard Edward. 

A-7828393, Veres, George Stephen. 

A-7828395, Veres, Catherine Renee. 

A-7828394, Veres, Paul Stephen. 

A-7095791, Vizer, Jozsef or Joseph. 

A-7095792, Vizer, Erzsebet or Elizabeth 
(mee Papa). 

A-7264780, Pal, Peter or Paul Vizer. 

A-7915647, Wang, King-Ching. 

A-7354350, Wang, Shen Kuang. 

A-7379754, Wang, Chao-Chih Shih. 

A-6622376, Wang, Shih Jien. 

A-7427597, Yang, Bernard Kenneth. 

A-7248107, Yu, Fu Ching. 

A-6699842, Choye, James Hung or Tsai 
Hung. 

A-6933906, Feder, Solomon. 

A-7052513, Feher, Janos. 

A-7052514, Feher, Klara (nee Vajda). 

A-7052515, Feher, Agnes Julianna, 

A-7053576, Friend, Jacob Lion. 

A-6830459, Hindiyeh, Omar Mohammed, 

A-6159672, Hudec, Ladislas Edward, 

A-6159673, Hudec, Gisella Isabella. 

A-6903729, Irany, Jalal Zend. 

A-6704668, Jacob, Ellis Samuel. 

A-9778010, Kaplur, Serge Michael. 

A-9506849, Klak, Tadeusz Boleslaw. 

A-7052354, Kremnitzer, Samuel. 

A~-7898806, Kremnitzer, Sala. 

A-7298969, Ku, Ta Hai. 

A-7350229, Kurzenbaum, Konstantin Paul. 

A-1804133, Lillo, Rudolf Karl. 

A-6460280, Lis, Josef Lisek Vel. 

A-6071234, Liu, James Hsi-Hwa, 

A-9825110, Maslobojew, Ryszard. 

A-7356260, Metes, Mircea Virgil P. 

A-7809812, Nacinovich, Francesco Gio- 
vanni. 

A-~-9831492, Paszek, Emil. 

A-7249625, Quon, Yuk Lum or Egal Kim 
Quon. 

A-6704260, Rymarska, 
or Stella Rymarski. 

A-7197296, Schwarzenberg, Francis (Fran- 
tisek). 

i A-7197297, Schwarzenberg, Amalie (Ama- 
ia). 

A-7809033, Schwarzenberg, Ludmila. 

A-€982895, Sevcik, Jaromir. 

A-7809012, Siao, Ruby Wang. 

A-7809013, Siao, Lilly. 

A-5206882, Silla, Johannes. 

A-€992868, Sion, Caroline Eliahou (nee 
Caroline Eliahou Khazzam). 

A-6943745, Somogyi, John. 

A-6985795, Stransky, Frank. 

A-6985796, Stransky, Kamila, 

A-9716791, Strawinski, Adolf. 

A-9825125, Szymankiewicz, Kazimierz. 

A-6844603, Wang, Kung-Lee. 

A-6848123, Yen, Jen Hwa (Moore Yen). 

A-9766047, Abelnicks, Karlis Alexsandris. 

A-6763814, Ahmad, Abder Raouf Sayied. 

A-9621982, Baric, Slavko. 

A-9825347, Bresaz, Metodio Vittorio. 

A-7201326, Chao, Margaret Ellen. 

A-6868652, Chasan, Samuel, 

A-6843905, Chasan, Lala. 

A-6843906, Chasan, Daniel, 


Ester or Esther 


Stanislawa Janina 
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A-6665493, Djordjevich, Ilija Milan or Eli 
M. Georgevich. 

A-6363788, Dwek, Joseph. 

A-7021050, Fung, Corinne Lillian or Cor- 
rine Lillian Kwong. 

A-9825078, Geba, Waclaw Stanislaw. 

A-6857645, Gedeon, William Jabra. 

A-7176712, Geiger, Leslie alias Lelsie Lase- 
lo Geiger. 

A-7197556. Geiger, Elisabeth nee Elisabeth 
Klein alias Elisabeth Kozmo. 

A-6870411, Gottlieb, Suszanna Gabriella. 

A-6829523, Hofer, Andras or Andre or An- 
drew or Andre, Fernand, Francois Hofer; 
Andras Nandor Ferenc Hofer. 

1100-23457, Huang, Yuan Chung, or Wei 
Ta Huang or Walter Huang. 

A-6652842, Kenigsberg, Szaja Abram. 

A-7144083, Lederman, Abram. 

A-6923751, Lewita, Pinkas. 

A-7903765, Mikulich, Gildo (nee Ermine- 
gildo Miculich). 

A-€6819103, Pick, Teresa Zeller. 

A-6555822, Rosenstein, Muzza. 

A-6987833, Sebestyen, George Stephen. 

A-7941803, Simicich, Giovanni. 

A- 9825228, Tarabocchia, Antonio, 

A-6881776, Traube, Moses. 

A-6949360, Traube, Frida Pessa. 

A-6848504, Tsou, Kwan Shung or Tsou 
Kwan Chung. 

A-6983523, Visoianu, Florica Corneliu (nee 
Balteanu). 

A-8001252, Wei, Chue Sue. 

A-7118818, Winkler, Thomas. 

A-963 634, Adamson, Armant. 

A-7074001, Alimanestiano, Mihai. 

A~7052865, Alimanestiano, Ioana. 

A-7118760, Blau, Sidonia (nee Weiss). 

A-6953297, Brod, Ivan. 

A-6739686, Chao, Pei Chu. 

A-6973682, Chang, Linda Tung-Chen. 

A-7111908, Chiao, Gene Liang. 
_ A-7111909, Chiao, Wei Ying Lin. 

A-6522842, Chou, Kuo P’ing alias Ch'Iao- 
Chen Chou (or Chow), alias Shou-Ying Chou 
(or Chow) alias Hsien-Chen Chou (or Chow). 

A-6921258, Deutsch, Joel. 

A-6595663, Druker, Haim Girsch. 

A-6595664, Druker, Rebecca Afraim. 

A-6595662, Druker, Leah alias Lillian 
Druker. 

A-6854411, Fabry, Gavriella. 

A-7135698, Fan, Kwan Chi alias Quincey 
Chi-Chun Fan. 

A-6897918, Faybik, Alojz Stefan alias Allen 
Stefan Faybik. 

A-6945554, Froemel, Robert Boris Iyan- 
chenko. 

A-€968029, Goldstein, Margarita Martin. 

A-7895111, Hu, Helen or Yu Hsin Hu. 

A-6851689, Huang, William Yung-Nien 
alies William Edward Huang. 

A-7141717, Izsak, Julianna. 

A-7279652, Izsak, Robert John. 

A-6771471, Karkar, Ya’Qub (Jack) Nasif. 

A-7985654, Kas, Johannes alias Johannus 


A-7178540, Kask, Nelly (nee Jarg) alias N. 
Jarg or Nelli Jarg or Nellie Jarg or Millie 
Jarg or Nellie Jarge or Nelly Jarg Kask. 

A-7863386, King, Peter Wel Kong. 

A-6930672, Kramer, Esther or Ester. 

A-6279271, Landau, Judith. 

A-6521591, Loutchan, Ludmila Maria. 

A-7125164, Lowinger, Ida (nee Ida Klein). 

A-9914609, Pusic, Paul. 

A-9825124, Puszka, Jan. 

A-7184152, Radnai, Pal Andras alias Paul 
Andrew Radnai. 

A-7197543, Radnai, Eva (nee Eva Balazs), 

A-7383442, Sakin, Anna (nee Boxer). 

A-7383443, Sakin, Shulamith. 

A-7883444, Sakin, Judith. 

A-718370, Sihv, Eduard (or E.; or Edward 
Sihv; or Eduard Shiv). 

A-6183233, Tamm, Igor. 

A-9580292, Toomberg Valdemar. 

A-7057641, Treblinska, Rywka alias Rywka 
Treblinski or Regina Treblinski, or Hoch- 
sztein (nee Treblinska), 
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A-7967275, Tung, Chen Huan. 

A-7898350, Vali, Eduard Julius. 

A-6922682, Winkler, Sandor. 

A-7046213, Winkler, Margit (nee Szerou). 

A-6790612, Wu, Chien Keng. 

A-7828630, Klawitter, Aniela. 

A-7384388, Beno, Jan. 

A-7383489, Beno, Zofiz. 

A-7383490, Beno, Pavel Stefan. 

A-7383491, Beno, Jan Roman. 

A-6819121, Kaufman, Rozsi (mee Cseszne). 

A-6819123, Neustein, Anni (nee Cseszne). 

A-6685984, Kejsman, Juda. 

A-6704220, Wasilejko, Halina Cristina. 

A-6661938, Ekland, Catherine. 

A-7197376, Herman, Frantisek Ladislav. 

A-6802109, Oselka, Henryk. 

A-6966575, Mascarin, Giovanni. 

A-6249447, Bergmann, Witold Ulrich alias 
Witold Boleslaw Uderski. 

A-6851463, King, K. Ting. 

A-6484319, Bielecki, Lucjan. 

A-7283196, Tsai, Christiana. 

A-6897686, Vitek, Vera Anne. 

A-6897691, Vitek, Ferdinand Jaroslav. 

A-9550888, Paprocki, Karol. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 4, strike line 19 and substitute in 
lieu thereof: 

“A-9825170, Swidzinski, Czeslaw.” 

On page 10, before line 1, insert the follow- 


g: 
“A-7095980, Kovacs, Ilona Maria nee 
Tovolgyi. 
“A-7095981, Kovacs, Judith Ilona. 
“A-7095982, Kovacs, Katalin Piroska.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution was ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and 
a — to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ESTATE OF SUSIE LEE SPENCER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1045) for 
the relief of the estate of Susie Lee 


Spencer. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the estate of 
Susie Lee Spencer, of Spartanburg, S. C., the 
sum of $7,500, in full satisfaction of all 
claims against the United States for com- 
pensation for the death of the said Susie Lee 
Spencer sustained as a result of an accident 
involving a United States Navy locomotive 
at the Norfolk naval shipyard, Norfolk, Va., 
on December 11, 1943: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ALBERT GOLDMAN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1686) for 
the relief of Albert Goldman, postmaster 
at New York, N. Y. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Albert Goldman, 
postmaster at New York, N. Y., is relieved of 
all liability to refund to the United States 
the whole or any part of the sum of $23,- 
748.66. Such sum represents a shortage in 
his money-order account due to the loss of 
official funds in the sinking of the U. S. S. 
Hugh L. Scott on November 12, 1942. The 
Comptroller General of the United States is 
authorized and directed to credit the money- 
order account of the said Albert Goldman 
in the sum of $23,748.66, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $23,- 
748.66 to the credit of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s money-order disbursing account (sym- 
bol No. 48-050). 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


THOMAS J. MORRIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1706) 
for the relief of Thomas J. Morris. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Thomas J. Morris, of Comanche, Okla., the 
sum of $2,931, together with interest thereon 
at the rate of 6 percent per annum from 
January 1, 1923, until paid, in satisfaction of 
his claim against the United States for 
damages sustained by him in May 1922, on 
account of sweetpotato weevil received from 
an uninspected interstate shipment of sweet- 
potato plants. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$2,931, together 
with interest thereon at the rate of 6 per- 
cent per annum from January 1, 1923, until 
paid, in satisfaction of his claim”, and in- 
sert 81.500 in full settlement of all claims.” 

Page 2, line 1, after the word “plants”, in- 
sert “Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GEORGE BLECH AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6558) 
for the relief of certain members of the 
naval service, with respect to shipmen 
of household effects. : 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the not 
otherwise appropriated, to the following 
members of the naval service the amounts 
listed opposite their names, representing 
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amounts repaid by tihem to the United States 
to cover the costs of shipments of household 
effects, including packing, crating, drayage, 
and unpacking, from one residence or loca- 
tion to another residence or location in the 
same city or area, within the period from 
March 1, 1946, to January 31, 1949, which 
shipments at Government expense, although 
accomplished in good faith, have been held 
not to have been authorized: 

Blech, George, lieutenant (junior grade), 
United States Naval Reserve, $20.88; 

DuBois, Samuel W., captain, United States 
Navy, $226.25; 

Foley, Charles T., lieutenant commander, 
United States Navy, $122.20; 

Shaw, Willis A., lieutenant, United States 
Naval Reserve, $137.03; 

Van Keuren, Alexander H., rear admiral, 
United States Navy, retired, $183.69; 

Whitehead, Ely L., captain, United States 
Navy, retired, $175.20; 

Young, David B., captain United States 
Navy, $292.66: 


Provided, That no part of the amounts ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with any 
of these claims, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 

Sec. 2. The following members of the naval 
service are hereby relieved of liability to the 
United States in the amounts stated op- 
posite their names, representing costs of ship- 
ments. of household effects, including pack- 
ing, crating, drayage, and unpacking, from 
one residence or location to another residence 
or location in the same city or area, during 
the period from March 1, 1946, to January 31, 
1949, which shipments at Government ex- 
pense, although accomplished in good faith, 
have been held not to have been authorized: 

Covell, Louis C., Jr., commander, United 
States Naval Reserve, $293.11; 

Smith, William W., vice admiral, United 
States Navy, retired, $386.45; 

Verner, James M., lieutenant (junior 
grade), United States Naval Reserve, $282.90; 

Wolohan, Eugene C., lieutenant com- 
mander, United States Naval Reserve, $262.82. 

Sec. 3. The Comptroller General of the 
United States is directed to allow credits 
in the settlement of the accounts of the dis- 
bursing officers concerned for payments here- 
tofore made for the costs of the shipments 
of household effects, including packing, crat- 
ing, drayage, and unpacking, set forth in 
section 2 of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of George Blech and 
others.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


JOHN MICHAEL ANCKER 
RASMUSSEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 707) 
to record the lawful admission for per- 
manent residence of alien John Michael 
Ancker Rasmussen. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to record the lawful admission 
for permanent residence of the alien John 
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Michael Ancker Rasmussen, of Brede, Den- 
mark, as of the 22d of July 1948, the date on 
which he entered the United States tempo- 
rarily as a visitor, if he is otherwise admis- 
sible under the provisions of the immigration 
laws upon payment of the required visa fee 
and head tax. Upon the enactment of this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the Denmark quota for the 
first year such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert “That, for the purposes of 
the immigration and naturalization laws, 
John Michael Ancker Rasmussen shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fee and head tax. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of John Michael 
Ancker Rasmussen.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MRS. MILDRED LEWIS MORGAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 728) 
for the relief of Mrs. Mildred Lewis 
Morgan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) Mrs. Mildred 
Lewis Morgan, a natural-born citizen of the 
United States born in Chateaugay, N. Y., on 
January 14, 1908, who lost citizenship of the 
United States by voting in the parliamentary 
elections in New Zealand in 1946, may be 
naturalized by taking, prior to 1 year from 
the enactment of this act, before any natur- 
alization court specified in subsection (a) of 
section 301 of the Nationality Act of 1940, as 
amended, or before any diplomatic or consu- 
lar officer of the United States abroad, the 
oaths prescribed by section 335 of the said 
act. 

(b) From and after naturalization under 
this act, Mrs. Mildred Lewis Morgan shall 
have the same citizenship status of that 
which existed immediately prior to its losse 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOHN GEORGE PAPAILIAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 765) 
for the relief of John George Papailias. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administra- 
tion of the immigration and naturalization 
laws, the alien John George Papailias, who 
entered the United States on January 1, 1947, 
at the port of New York, lawfully, shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
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admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of such entry. Upon 
the enactment of this act, the Secretary of 
State shall instruct the proper quota-control 
officer to deduct one number from the quota 
for Greece for the first year such quota is 
available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert “That, for the purposes of 
the immigration and naturalization laws, 
John George Papailias shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of his act, upon 
payment of the required v fee and head 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ELVIRA SUZANNE OOSTERWYK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 954) 
for the relief of Elvira Suzanne Ooster- 
wyk. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Elvira Suzanne Oosterwyk shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MR. AND MRS. CHARLES FUXMAN 
AND DAUGHTERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1448) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Fuxman and their two daughters. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Fuxman and their two 
daughters, Sally and Sybil, shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such aliens as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
four numbers from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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LINDA AZAR KARAM BATROUNY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1477) 
for the relief of Linda Azar Karam 
Batrouny. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Linda Azar Karam Batrouny shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee and head tax. Upon the granting of per- 
manent residence to such alien as provided 
for in this act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. MICHALINE BORZYNSKI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1699) 
to adjust the status of a displaced per- 
son in the United States who does not 
meet the requirements of section 4 of 
the Displaced Persons Act. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Mrs. Michaline Borzynski shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon the payment of the required visa fee 
and head tax. Upon the granting of perma- 
nent residence to such alien as provided for 
in this act, the Secretary of State shall in- 
struct the proper quota officer to deduct one 
number from the number of displaced per- 
sons who shall be granted the status of per- 
manent residence pursuant to section 4 of 
the Displaced Persons Act, as amended (62 
Stat. 1011; Stat. 219; U. S. C. App. 1953). 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Mrs. Miguelina 
Borzecka.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MRS. MARIE WEIR 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1710) 
for the relief of Mrs. Marie Weir. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Mrs. Marie Weir shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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MRS. TOMIKO MUNAKATA 
MILLHOLLIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1718) 
for the relief of Mrs. Tomiko Munakata 
Millhollin. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, section 13 
(e) of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended, excluding from the United States 
aliens ineligible to citizenship, shall not 
apply to Mrs. Tomiko Munakata Millhollin, 
Japanese wife of Lorrin Millhollin, a citi- 
zen of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GEORGE ECONOMOS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1723) 
for the relief of George Economos. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
George Economos shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FLORA FUNG WAH MIU WONG 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1814) 
to authorize the admission of Flora Fung 
Wah Miu Wong to the United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Flora Fung Wah Miu Wong, who would be 
entitled to nonquota immigration status but 
for the death of her United States citizen 
husband, shall, if otherwise admissible to 
the United States under the immigration 
laws, be deemed to be a nonquota immigrant. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and 2 motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FONG BAT WOON AND FONG GET 
NAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1838) 
for the relief of Fong Bat Woon and 
Fong Get Nan, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924, as amended, shall apply 
to the aliens Fong Bat Woon and Fong Get 
Nan, minor unmarried children of Frank Y. 
Fong, a citizen of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
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time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


NAHAN ABDO HAJ MOUSSA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1843) 
for the relief of Nahan Abdo Haj Moussa. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor child 
Nahan Abdo Haj Moussa shall be held and 
considered to be the natural born alien child 
of Nageeb Abdo, a citizen of the United 
States. ~ 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MALKE KRESEL MOHPER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1849) 
for the relief of the alien, Malke Kresel 
Mohrer. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the p 

of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Malke Kresel Mohrer shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of her last entry into the 
United States, upon payment of the required 
visa fee and head tax. Upon the enactment 
of this act, the Secretary of State shall in- 
struct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That for the purposes of the immigration 
and naturalization laws, Malke Kresel 
Mohrer shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee and head tax. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


YEE KEE LAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2113) 
for the relief of Yee Kee Lam. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Yee Kee Lam shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee and head tax. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


NAOKI AND YOSHIKI SAKAMOTO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2351) 
for the relief of Naoki and Yoshiki Saka- 
moto. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, the provi- 
sions of section 4 (a) and section 9 of the 
Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, shall 
be held to be applicable to Naoki and Yosh‘ki 
Sakamoto, the minor alien children of Ta- 
keyo Sakamoto, an American citizen, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 13 (c) of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, Naoki and Yoshiki 
Sakamoto, the minor children of Takeyo 
Sakamoto, a United States citizen, may be 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if they are found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of the im- 
migration laws.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ARIEL TA-WEI CHAR 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2354) 
for the relief of Ariel Ta-wei Char. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, the pro- 
visions of section 4 (a) and section 9 of the 
Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, shall 
be held to be applicable to Ariel Ta-wei 
Char, the minor alien child of George Yen- 
jui Char, an American citizen. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MALY BRAUNSTEIN AND AURELIA 
RAPPAPORT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2366) 
for the relief of Maly Braunstein and her 
daughter, Aurelia Rappaport. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, in the admin- 
istration of the immigration laws, Maly 
Braunstein and her daughter, Aurelia Rappa- 
port, shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
their last entries into the United States, upon 
payment of the required visa fees and head 
taxes. 


Src. 2. The Secretary of State is authorized 
and directed to instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct two numbers from 
the nonpreference category of the appropriate 
immigration quota for the first year such 
quota is available. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Maly Braunstein and her daughter, Aurelia 
Rappaport, shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon the 
payment of the required visa fees and head 
taxes. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such aliens as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota- control officer to deduct two 
numbers from the number of displaced per- 
sons who shall be granted the status of 
permanent residence pursuant to section 4 of 
the Displaced Persons Act, as amended (62 
Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 U. S. C. App. 
1953) .” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CLARICE D’AMICO AND CHIARA 
ANTONUCCI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2595) 
for the relief of Clarice D'Amico, Chiara 
Antonucci, Antonietta Angelicola, Car- 
mela Antonucci, Anna Cagnazzo, Olim- 
pia Cibelli, Maria Dachille, Giuliva 
D’Amico, Lucia Di Foggia, Maria Stella 
Fatibene, Anna Marino, and Lucia Spi- 
nelli. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, Clarice D'Amico, Chiara Antonucci, 
Antonietta Angelicola, Carmela Antonucci, 
Anna Cagnazzo, Olimpia Cibelli, Maria Da- 
chille, Giuliva D’Amico, Lucia Di Foggia, 
Maria Stella Fatibene, Anna Marino, and 
Lucia Spinelli, nuns in the Order of the 
Oblates of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, who 
were admitted into the United States on 
temporary visas, shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of their actual entry into the United 
States upon the payment by them of the 
required head taxes and visa fees. 

The Secretary of State is authorized and 
directed to instruct the proper quota-control 
officer to deduct appropriate numbers from 
the nonpreference category of the proper 
immigration quota or quotas. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That, for the 
purposes of the immigration and naturali- 
zation laws, Clarice D’Amico and Chiara 
Antonucci shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fees and head 
taxes. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such aliens as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct two 
numbers from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


was 
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The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Clarice D'Amico 
and Chiara Antonucci.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DR. LEONIDAS M. PEPPAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2629) 
for the relief of Dr. Leonidas M. Peppas, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to discon- 
tinue any deportation proceedings and to 
cancel the outstanding order of September 
8, 1950, together with the warrant of de- 
portation, warrant of arrest, and bond, if 
any, issued in the case of Dr. Leonidas M, 
Peppas, a resident of Chicago, Ill. From 
and after the date of enactment of this act, 
the said Dr. Leonidas M. Peppas shall not 
again be subject to deportation proceedings 
by reason of the same facts upon which such 
deportation proceedings were commenced or 
such warrants and order have issued. 

Sec. 2. In the administration of the im- 
migration and naturalization laws, the said 
Dr. Leonidas M. Peppas shall be considered 
as having been lawfully admitted for per- 
manent residence as of July 10, 1946, the date 
of his last entry into the United States, on 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. 


Sec. 3. Upon the enactment of this act, 
the Secretary of State is authorized and 
directed to instruct the proper quota-con- 
trol officer to deduct one number from the 
nonpreference category of the first available 
immigration quota for nationals of Greece. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: That, for the pur- 
poses of the immigration and naturalization 
laws, Dr. Leonidas M. Peppas shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee and head tax. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such allen as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota- control of- 
ficer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MRS. SUMAKO EGASHIRA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2635) 
for the relief of Mrs. Sumako Egashira. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, section 13 
(c) of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended, excluding from the United States 
persons of races ineligible to citizenship, 
shall not apply to Mrs. Sumako Egashira, 


Japanese wife of Elmer T. Egashira, of 
Seattle, Wash., a United States citizen. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 


third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 
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ENRIQUE M. ORPILLA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2718) 
for the relief of Enrique M. Orpilla. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney 
General is authorized and directed to dis- 
continue deportation proceedings and to 
cancel any outstanding warrant of arrest, 
warrant or order of deportation, and bond, 
in the case of the alien Enrique M. Orpilla. 
From and after the date of enactment of this 
act, the said Enrique M. Orpilla shall not be 
subject to deportation by reason of the same 
facts on which such deportation proceedings 
have been commenced or such warrant or 
order issued. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of the immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws, the said En- 
rique M. Orpilla shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee and head tax. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That, for the 
purposes of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, Enrique M. Orpilla shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully admit- 
ted to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee and head tax. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control of- 
ficer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available.” 


5 committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PHILIP FUGH, SARAH LIU FUGH, 
AND JOHN FUGH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2719) 
for the relief of Philip Fugh, Sarah Liu 
Fugh, and John Fugh. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, Philip Fugh, 
his wife, Sarah Liu Fugh, and son, John 
Fugh, shall be considered as having been 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
on payment of the required visa fees and 
head taxes. 

Sec. 2. Upon the enactment of this act, the 
Secretary of State is authorized and direct- 
ed to instruct the proper quota-control of- 
ficer to deduct one number from the non- 
preference category of the first available ime 
migration quota for nationals of China. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out Sec. 2 and insert 
the following: “Upon the granting of perma- 
nent residence to such aliens as provided for 
in this act, the Secretary of State shall in- 
struct the proper quota-control officer to 
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deduct three numbers from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


JAN J. WOJCIECHOWSKI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2856) 
for the relief of Jan J. Wojciechowski. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Jan J. Wojciechowski shall be held to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon the payment of 
the required visa fee and head tax. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the number of displaced persons who shall 
be granted the status of permanent residence 
pursuant to section 4 of the Displaced Per- 
sons Act, as amended (62 Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 
219; 50 U. S. C. App. 1953). 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


KENJI KUSUMOTO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2906) 
for the relief of Kenji Kusumoto. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 13 (c) of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924, as amended, Kenji Kusu- 
moto, Japanese husband of Mrs. Grace T. 
Kusumoto, a United States citizen, may be 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if he is found to be otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of the immi- 
gration laws. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ANNY SCHER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3157) 
for the relief of Anny Scher. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
the alien, Mrs. Anny Scher, lawfully ad- 
mitted on the 11th of November 1943, at the 
port of New York, N. Y., shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
at such place and on such date. Upon the 
enactment of this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control of- 
ficer to make appropriate quota deduction 
of one number with respect to such alien. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That, for the purposes of the im- 
migration and naturalization laws, Anny 
Scher shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of the 
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enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee and head tax. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from the 
appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HARUYO TAKAHASHI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3382) 
for the relief of Haruyo Takahashi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of 
the immigration laws relating to the ex- 
clusion of aliens inadmissible because of 
race shall not hereafter apply to Haruyo 
Takahashi, a native of Japan, the fiancée 
of Charles F. Smith, a citizen of the United 
States and an honorably discharged veteran 
of World War I, and that Haruyo Takahashi 
may be eligible for a visa as a nonimmigrant 
tem visitor for a period of 3 months: 
Provided, That the administrative authori- 
ties find that the said Haruyo Takahashi is 
coming to the United States with a bona fide 
intention of being married to said Charles PF. 
Smith, and that she is found otherwise ad- 
missible under the immigration laws. In 
the event the marriage between the above- 
named parties does not occur within 3 
months after the entry of said Haruyo Taka- 
hashi, she shall be required to depart from 
the United States and upon failure to do so 
shall be deported in accordance with the pro- 
visions of sections 19 and 20 of the Immi- 
gration Act of February 5, 1917 (U. S. C., title 
8, secs. 155 and 156). In the event the mar- 
riage between the above-named parties shall 
occur within 3 months after the entry of 
said Haruyo Takahashi, the Attorney General 
is authorized and directed to record the 
lawful admission for permanent residence of 
said Haruyo Takahashi as of the date of 
her entry into the United States, upon the 
payment of the required fees and head taxes. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 14, strike out all of lines 14 and 
15 down to and including the word “taxes” 
in line 16, and insert “the said Haruyo Taka- 
hashi as of the date of the payment by her 
of the required visa fee and head tax.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TAKAE NOMURA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3501) 
for the relief of Takae Nomura. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, the pro- 
visions of section 13 (c) of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, relating to the ex- 
clusion of aliens inadmissible because of 
race, shall not hereafter apply to Takae No- 
mura, the Japanese fiancée of Isamu H. Yam- 
aki, a citizen of the United States and a 
civilian employee of the United States Gov- 
ernment serving in Japan, and that the said 
Takae Nomura may be eligible for a non- 
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quota immigration visa if she is found other- 
wise admissible under the immigration laws: 
Provided, That the administrative authorities 
find that marriage between the above-named 
parties occurred within 3 months immedi- 
ately succeeding the enactment date of this 
act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CHARLES H. LIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3533) 
for the relief of Charles H. Lin (also 
known as Lin Chao Hsi). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Charles H Lin (also known as Lin Chao Hsi) 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee and head tax. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota 
officer to deduct one number from the num- 
ber of displaced persons who shall be granted 
the status of permanent residence pursuant 
to section 4 of the Displaced Persons Act, as 
(62 Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 
U. S. C. App. 1953.) 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DR. DAVID M. JU 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3774) 
for the relief of Dr. David M. Ju. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose of 
immigration and naturalization laws, Dr. 
David M. Ju shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee and head tax. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WONG SEE SUN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3778) 
for the relief of Wong See Sun. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, the ms of sections 4 (a) and 
9 of the Immigration Act of 1924, as amend- 
ed, shall be held to be applicable to the allen 
Wong See Sun, the minor unmarried daugh- 
ter of Y. S. Wong, also known as Wong Yung 
Sau, a citizen of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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ALDO VALESSA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3810) 
for the relief of Aldo Valessa. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Aldo Valessa shall be held and considered to 
have been lav ully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee and head tax. 


Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, the 


Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out “Aldo Valessa” 
and insert “Aldo Vallesa.” 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Aldo Vallesa.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FRANCO BERARDI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3969) 
for the relief of Franco Berardi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor child, 
Pranco Berardi, shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born alien child of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Berardi, citizens of the United 
States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DR. MANUEL MAGTALIS GERONIMO 
AND DR. RITA VILLAROMAN GE- 
RONIMO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4001) 
for the relief of Dr. Manuel Magtalis 
Geronimo and Dr. Rita Villaroman Ge- 
ronimo. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Dr. Manuel Magtalis Geronimo and Dr. Rita 
Villaroman Geronimo shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fees and 
head taxes. Upon the granting of perma- 
nent residence to such aliens as provided 
for in this act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct two numbers from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table, 
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ANTONIO AND FRANCESCO LO 
SCHIAVO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4128) 
for the relief of Antonio and Francesco 
Lo Schiavo. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor children, 
Antonio and Francesco Lo Schiavo, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien children of Mrs. Margaret Lo Schiavo, 
citizen of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SISTER HELENA GINAL, AND OTHERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4157) 
for the relief of Sister Helena Ginal, 
Sister Anna Szoldrska, Sister Anna Glu- 
chowska, and Sister Bronislawa Szew- 
czyk. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be tt enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Sister Helena Ginal, Sister Anna Szoldrska, 
Sister Anna Gluchowska, and Sister Bron- 
islawa Szewczyk shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fees and head 
taxes. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such aliens as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct four 
numbers from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TOSHIKO NAKAMUTA TAKIMOTO 
AND HER MINOR SON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4326) 
for the relief of Toshiko Nakamuta Taki- 
moto and her minor son. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 13 (c) of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924, as amended, Toshiko 
Nakamuta Takimoto, the wife of Kiyoshi 
Takimoto, a United States citizen, and their 
minor son, may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the provi- 
sions of the immigration laws. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “she is” and insert 
“they are.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


was 


TIBOR KALMAN JALSOVICZKY 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4458) 
“os the relief of Tibor Kálmán Jalso- 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: . 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Tibor Kálmán Jalsoviczky shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon the payment of the required visa fee 
and head tax. Upon the granting of perma- 
nent residence to such alien as provided for 
in this act, the Secretary of State shall in- 
struct the proper quota-control officer to de- 
duct one number from the number of dis- 
placed persons who shall be granted the 
status of permanent residence pursuant to 
section 4 of the Displaced Persons Act, as 
amended (62 Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 
U. S. C. App. 1953). 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ANGELA MONIZ McCRACKEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4465) 
for the relief of Angela Moniz Me- 
Cracken. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the administra- 
tion of the immigration laws, relating to the 
issuance of immigration visas for admission 
to the United States for permanent residence 
and relating to admissions at ports of entry 
of aliens as immigrants for permanent resi- 
dence in the United States, that provision of 
section 3 of the tion Act of 1917, as 
amended (8 U. S. C. 136 (e)), which excludes 
from admission into the United States per- 
sons who have been convicted of or admit 
having committed a felony or other crime 
or misdemeanor involving moral turpitude, 
shall not hereafter be held to apply to Angela 
Moniz McCracken (nee Angela Moniz), the 
wife of L. A. McCracken, an American citizen, 
and mother of his two minor children. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That, notwith- 
standing the provision of the eleventh cate- 
gory of section 3 of the Immigration Act of 
1917, as amended, Angela Moniz McCracken 
may be admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if she is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
the immigration laws.” 


committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RAHEL ZAKAR PETERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4466) 
for the relief of Rahel Zakar Peters. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Rahel Zakar Peters shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available, 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LINDA LEE CONVERSE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4632) 
to effect entry of a minor child adopted 
or to be adopted by United States 
citizens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor child, 
Linda Lee Converse, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child of 
Staff Sgt. and Mrs. Arthur R. Converse, Jr., 
citizens of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Linda Lee Con- 
verse.“ 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


BARON FRED ALEXANDER D’OSTEN- 
SACKEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4709) 
for the relief of Baron Fred Alexander 
D’Osten-Sacken. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Baron Fred Alexander D’Osten-Sacken shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee and head tax. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota officer to de- 
duct one number from the appropriate quota 
for the first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DEBORAH ANITA HUDSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4762) 
for the relief of Deborah Anita Hudson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, section 13 
(c) of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended, shall not apply to Deborah Anita 
Hudson (nee Kazuko Hirayanagi), minor 
half-Japanese child in the care of Sgt. James 
E. Hudson (a member of the Armed Forces of 
the United States now serving in Japan) 
and Mrs. Catherine J. Hudson, citizens of 
the United States. For the purposes of sec- 
tions 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration Act of 
1924, as amended, the said Deborah Anita 
Hudson shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of the said Sgt. 
James E. Hudson and Mrs. Catherine J. 
Hudson. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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HOONG MOY LAM 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5087) 
for the relief of Hoong Moy Lam. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the administra- 
tion of the immigration and naturalization 
laws, the provisions of sections 4 (a) and 9 
of the Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, 
shall be held to be applicable to the alien, 
Hoong Moy Lam, the minor unmarried child 
of Youi Chong Lam, a citizen of the United 
States. 


The bili was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


KATHARINA LUISE TRENYE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5517) 
for the relief of Mrs. Katharina Luise 
Trenye. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as iollows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of the eleventh category of sec- 
tion 3 of the Immigration Act of 1917, as 
amended, Mrs. Katharina Luise Trenye may 
be admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence if she is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of the immi- 
gration laws. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ELISABETH ROSALIA HASTE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5543) 
for the relief of Mrs. Elisabeth Rosalia 
Haste. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of the eleventh category of 
section 3 of the Immigration Act of 1917, 
as amended, Mrs. Elisabeth Rosalia Haste 
may be admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if she is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
the immigration laws. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SISTER ANGELANTONIA DIANA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5591) 
for the relief of Sister Angelantonia 
Diana. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Sister Angelantonia Diana shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available, 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HERMINE LAMB 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5659) 
for the relief of Mrs. Hermine Lamb. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, nothwithstand- 
ing the provision of the eleventh category 
of section 3 of the Immigration Act of 1917, 
as amended, Mrs. Hermine Lamb may be ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if she is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of the im- 
migration laws. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AYAKO WAKI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5661) 
for the relief of Ayako Waki. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Ayako Waki, who 
lost United States citizenship under the 
provisions of section 401 (1) of the National- 
ity Act of 1940, as amended, may be natural- 
ized by taking, within 1 year after the date 
of the enactment of this act, before any 
court referred to in subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 301 of the Nationality Act of 1940, as 
amended, or before any diplomatic or con- 
sular officer of the United States abroad, the 
oaths prescribed by section 335 of such act. 
From and after naturalization under this 
act, the said Ayako Waki shall have the same 
citizenship status as that which existed im- 
mediately prior to its loss, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That in the administration of the immigra- 
tion laws, Ayako Waki shall be held and con- 
sidered to be a nonquota returning resident 
as defined by section 4 (b) of the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924 as amended.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CHONG SO YONG 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5755) 
for the relief of Chong So Yong. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, section 
13 (c) of the Immigration Act of 1917, as 
amended, shall not apply to Chong So Yong, 
Korean minor child in the care of Corp. Ray- 
mond L. Hill, a citizen of the United States. 
For the purposes of sections 4 (a) and 9 of 
the Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, 
the said Chong So Yong shall be held and 
considered to be the natural born alien minor 
Ss of the said Corporal and Mrs. Raymond 


1952 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “That, 
in the administration of the immigration 
laws, section 13 (c) of the Immigration Act 
of 1924, as amended, shall not apply to Chong 
So Yong, the minor Korean child in the care 
of Sgt. Raymond L. Hill, a citizen of the 
United States. For the purposes of sections 
4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration Act of 1924, 
as amended, the said Chong So Yong shall be 
held and considered to be the natural born 
alien minor child of Sgt. and Mrs. Raymond 
L. Hill.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CHIZUKO NAKAGAMI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5759) 
for the relief of Chizuko Nakagami. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, section 13 
(c) of the Immigration Act of 1917, as 
amended, shall not apply to Chizuko Naka- 
gami, Japanese minor child in the care of 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. Uderitz, citizens of 
the United States. For the purposes of sec- 
tions 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration Act 
of 1924, as amended, the said Chizuko Naka- 
gami shall be held and considered to be the 
natural-born alien minor child of the said 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. Uderitz. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1. line 4, strike out “1917” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof 1924.“ 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


VERONICA MERITA RITSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5957) 
for the relief of Veronica Merita Ritson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor child, 
Veronica Merita Ritson, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 


of Sgt. and Mrs. George A. Ritson, citizens 
of the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 4, after the words “as 
amended”, insert “and notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 13 (c) of the said act.” 


3 committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FRED AUGUSTUS SNEAD, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6023) 
for the relief of Fred Augustus Snead, Jr, 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the administra- 
tion of the immigration laws, section 13 (c) 
of the Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, 
shall not apply to the minor child Pred 
Augustus Snead, Jr. For the purposes of 
sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration Act 
of 1924, as amended, the said Fred Augustus 
Snead, Jr., shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Master Sgt. 
Fred A. Snead and his wife, Mrs. Clovese K. 
Snead, citizens of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


“DAVID DARYL DALKO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6025) 
to effect entry of a minor child adopted 
by United States citizens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor child, 
David Daryl Dalko, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. John P. Dalko, citizens of 
the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of David Daryl 
Dalko.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RUFIN MANIKOWSEI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6056) 
for the relief of Rufin Manikowski. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Rufin Manikowski shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been born in Germany and that 
in the administration of section 2 (a) of the 
Immigration Act of May 26, 1924, as amend- 
ed, and regulations made thereunder, he 
shall be considered as having been regis- 
tered on the nonpreference waiting list un- 
der the German quota as of his original reg- 
istration in 1948. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LUCILLE HUJIMA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6152) 
for the relief of Lucille Hujima. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the administra- 
tion of the immigration laws, section 13 (c) of 
the Immigration Act of 1917, as amended, 
shall not apply to Lucille Hujima, Japanese 
minor child in the care of Capt. and Mrs. 
Roscoe E. Grisham, citizens of the United 
States. For the purposes of sections 4 (a) 
and 9 of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended, the said Lucille Hujima shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien minor child of the said Capt. and Mrs. 
Roscoe E. Grisham. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 4, strike out “1917” and in- 
sert 1924.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WONG NG CHIN CHUN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6259) 
to authorize the admission of Wong Ng 
Chin Chun to the United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Wong Ng Chin Chun, who would be entitled 
to nonquota immigration status but for the 
death of her United States citizen husband, 
shall, if otherwise admissible to the United 
States under the immigration laws, be 
deemed to be a nonquota immigrant. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SAMUELE ROSSI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6278) 
for the relief of Samuele Rossi (also 
known as Renato Rossi). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the alien Samuele 
Rossi (also known as Renato Rossi) shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien minor child of Mr. and Mrs. John Gol- 
dassio, citizens of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AYAKO SUKIURA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6381) 
for the relief of Ayako Sukiura. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of 
the immigration laws relating to the exclu- 
sion of aliens inadmissible because of race 
shall not hereafter apply to Ayako Sukiura, 
the Japanese fiancée of Gordon H. Smither- 
man, Jr., a United States citizen who is 
serving in the Armed Forces of the United 
States as a staff sergeant in the Three Thou- 
sand Six Hundred and Fifteenth Motor Vehi- 
cle Squadron, at Craig Air Force Base, Ala., 
and that the said Ayako Sukiura shall be 
eligible for a visa as a nonimmigrant tem- 
porary visitor for a period of 3 months: Pro- 
vided, That the administrative authorities 
find that the said Ayako Sukiura is coming 
to the United States with a bona fide inten- 
tion of being married to the said Gordon H. 
Smitherman, Jr., and that she is found other- 
wise admissible under the immigration laws. 
In the event the marriage between the above- 
named parties does not occur within 3 
months after the entry of the said Ayako 
Sukiura, she shall be required to depart from 
the United States, and upon failure to do so 
shall be deported in accordance with the 
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provisions of sections 19 and 20 of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1917, as amended (U. S. C., 
title 8, secs. 155 and 156). In the event that 
the marriage between the above-named par- 
ties shall occur within 3 months after the 
entry of the said Ayako Sukiura, the Attorney 
General is authorized and directed to record 
the lawful admission for permanent resi- 
dence of the said Ayako Sukiura as of the 
date of the payment by her of the required 
visa fee and head tax. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JEANNE MARIE MIURA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6446) 
for the relief of Jeanne Marie Miura. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, section 13 
(c) of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended, shall not apply to Jeanne Marie 
Miura, minor stepchild of Stanley J. Magaro- 
wicz, a member of the Armed Forces of the 
United States and a United States citizen. 
For the purposes of sections 4 (a) and 9 
of the Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, 
the said Jeanne Marie Miura shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of the said Stanley J. Magarowicz. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SHARON ELAINE FRANKOVICH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6848) 
for the relief of Sharon Elaine Franko- 
vich. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor child, 
Sharon Elaine Frankovich, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Sgt. 1c and Mrs. Steve Frankovich, citizens 
of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ISSUANCE OF PATENT IN FEE TO 
ERLE E. HOWE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6556) 
authorizing the issuance of a patent in 
fee to Erle E. Howe. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
issue to Erle E. Howe a patent in fee to the 
following-described land allotted to him on 
the Crow Indian Reservation, Mont.: The 
east half of the southwest quarter, the north 
half of the southeast quarter, and the north 
half of the south half of the southeast quar- 
ter of section 21, and the southwest quarter 
of section 22, township 8 south, range 38 
east, Montana principal meridian, containing 
three hundred and sixty acres. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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PATENT IN FEE TO ALMIRA 
GILBREATH RAMSER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4991) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue a patent in fee to Almira Gil- 
breath Ramser. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior be authorized and directed, upon 
the payment of the appraised value but not 
less than $1.25 per acre, to issue a patent in 
fee to Almira Gilbreath Ramser for the fol- 
lowing-described lands situated in Caddo 
County, State of Oklahoma: The southeast 
quarter section 32, township 5 north, range 
12 west, Indian meridian: Provided, That 
coal and all other minerals contained therein 
are reserved to the United States; that said 
coal and other minerals shall be subject to 
sale or disposal by the United States under 
applicable leasing and mineral-land laws, 
and permittees, lessees, or grantees of the 
United States shall have the right to enter 
upon said lands for the purpose of prospect- 
ing for and mining such deposits. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
cause said lands to be appraised on the basis 
of the value of such lands at the date of 
appraisal, exclusive of any increased value 
resulting from the development or improve- 
ment of the lands by said Almira Gilbreath 
Ramser or her predecessors in interest, and 
in such appraisal the Secretary shall con- 
sider and give full credit to the equities of 
said Almira Gilbreath Ramser. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 2, line 3, strike out all of lines 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and down to and including the 
word “deposits” in line 8 and insert “are 
reserved to the United States together with 
the right to mine and remove the same, under 
applicable laws and regulations.” 

Page 1, line 19, insert: 

“Sec. 3. Application must be filed under 
this act within 1 year after the date of its 
enactment and payment made within 60 days 
after the applicant is notified of the ap- 
praised value of the lands under section 2 of 
this act.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HARVEY T. GRACELY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2463) for 
the relief of Harvey T. Gracely. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Harvey T. Gracely, 
the sum of $17,640.23, representing the 
amount paid by the said Harvey T. Gracely to 
the United States in settlement of liability 
for an alleged violation of Office of Price 
Administration regulations, the sales consti- 
tuting such violations having been made in 
reliance upon assurances of the legality 
thereof given by district officials of the Office 
of Price Administration: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
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the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DR. JAMES F. SPINDLER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 856) 
for the relief of Dr. James F. Spindler. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Dr. 
James F. Spindler, Lexington, Mass., a sum 
representing compensation for the unused 
leave standing to the credit of the said 
James F. Spindler on September 8. 1943. 
when he resigned from the Reserve Corps of 
the United States Public Health Service in 
order to accept a commission in the United 
States Army: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
81.000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOSEPH WYNN STEEL AND WILLIAM 
PETER KRUSE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3220) 
for the relief of Joseph Wynn Steel and 
William Peter Kruse. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Joseph Wynn 
Steel, of Alameda, Calif., the sum of $32,500, 
and to William Peter Kruse, of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., the sum of $32,500. The pay- 
ment of such sum shall be in full settlement 
of all claims of the said Joseph Wynn Steel 
and William Peter Kruse against the United 
States for compensation for the invention 
of a conversion unit for standard coin presses 
and for the use of such invention by the 
United States. The said Joseph Wynn Steel 
and the said William Peter Kruse, while em- 
ployed by the Bureau of the Mint, conceived, 
designed, and fabricated a conversion unit 
which, when attached to a standard coin 
press, makes possible the striking of two 
coins simultaneously. This conversion unit 
was placed in general operative use in United 
States mints and will result in a saving to 
the United States of several million dollars. 
Patent No. 584,482 has been issued on the 
unit, reserving to the United States all 
rights to its use: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
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guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 


exceeding $1,000. 
With the following committee amend- 
ments: 
Page 1, line 6, after the “$” strike out “32,- 
600” and insert in lieu thereof “10,000.” 
Page 1, line 6, after the “$” strike out “32,< 
500“ an insert in lieu thereof “10,000.” 
Page 2, line 8, strike out “584,482” and in- 
sert “2,470,102.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PACIFIC FRUIT EXPRESS CO. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3616) 
for the relief of the Pacific Fruit Express 
Co. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Pacific Fruit 

Co., a corporation of the State of 
Utah (hereinafter referred to as the “com- 
pany”), the sum of $135,000. Such sum shall 
be paid to the company only after the com- 
pany has, in accordance with the terms of 
the formal contract tendered on August 11, 
1950, by the United States to the company 
(1) abandoned and transferred to the United 
States all right, title, and interest in and 
to facilities owned by the company in Wal- 
lula, Wash., and (2) surrendered to the 
United States the lease which exists between 
the company and the Union Pacific Railroad 
Co. for property in Wallula, Wash. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full set- 
tlement of all claims of the company against 
the United States arising out of the flocd- 
ing of Wallula, Wash., in connection with 
the construction of the McNary Dam: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EDGAR L. DIMMICK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3707) 
for the relief of Edgar L. Dimmick. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Edgar L. Dimmick, 
major, Army of the United States, Army 
serial No. 01689007, is hereby granted all of 
the rights, benefits, and privileges which are 
now or hereafter granted to officers of the 
Army of the United States of the same rank 
and with the same length of service, who are 
permanently retired by reason of total physi- 
cal disability. 

Src, 2. While receiving the rights, benefits, 
and privileges granted under this act, the 
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said Edgar L. Dimmick shall not receive 
the compensation heretofore granted to him 
under laws administered by the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ISABELLE F. STORY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4070) 
for the relief of Isabelle F. Story. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Isabelle F. Story, of Washington, D. C., the 
sum of $156.08, in full satisfaction of all 
claims against the United States for reim- 
bursement of expenses incident to the trans- 
fer and storage of her personal effects, from 
Chicago, Ill., to Washington, D. C.: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CLARENCE SUDBECK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4182) 
for the relief of Clarence Sudbeck. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $2,500 to Clarence Sudbeck, of 
2426 North and South Road, St. Louis County, 
Mo., in full settlement of all claims against 
the United States for personal injuries and 
medical and hospital expenses sustained as 
the result of an accident involving a United 
States Army truck, in St. Louis, Mo., on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1943. 


With the fcllowing cominittee amend- 
ments: 

Line 5, after the “$” strike out the figures 
“2,500” and insert in lieu thereof “800.” 

At the end of the bill add “: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill wes ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
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JOSEPHINE F. GARRETT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4188) 
for the relief of Josephine F. Garrett. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Josephine F. Gar- 
rett, Seattle, Wash., the sum of $390. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said Josephine F. 
Garrett against the United States for prop- 
erty damage sustained by her in Seattle, 
Wash., on November 21, 1947, when her 
parked automobile was struck by a United 
States Army vehicle being driven by an en- 
listed man of the Army not acting within 
the scope of his office or employment: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in conection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “$390” and in- 
sert “$140.95.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


BUNKER HILL DEVELOPMENT CORP. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4277) 
conferring jurisdiction upon the United 
States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon a claim of 
the Bunker Hill Development Corp. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the jurisdiction 
conferred upon the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of New York 
by subsection (b) of section 1346, title 28, 
United States Code, is hereby extended to a 
civil action, which may be commenced not 
later than 1 year after the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, asserting any claim or 
claims of Bunker Hill Development Corp,, 
of Newburgh, N. Y., against the United States 
for money damages arising out of alleged 
damages to a golf course and club buildings 
owned by such corporation as a result of the 
construction of Stewart Field, a United 
States Air Force base located at Newburgh, 
N. Y. Except as otherwise provided in this 
act, all provisions of law applicable in and 
to such subsection, and applicable to judg- 
ments therein and appeals therefrom, are 
made equally applicable in respect of the 
civil action authorized by this act: Provided, 
however, That nothing in this act does or 
shall constitute an admission of liability on 
the part of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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CLYDE R. SHARP 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4344) 
for the relief of Clyde R. Sharp. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Clyde R. Sharp, of 
Los Angeles, Calif., the sum of $5,000. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said Clyde R. Sharp 
against the United States arising by reason 
of personal injuries sustained by him on Sep- 
tember 30, 1944, when the automobile in 
which he was a passenger was struck by a 
vehicle of the United States Navy at the in- 
tersection of Seaside and Henry Ford Ave- 
nues, Wilmington, Calif.: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6 strike out “$5,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof “$1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. EDITH P. POWELL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5349) 
for the relief of Mrs. Edith P. Powell. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $300 to Mrs. Edith P. Powell, of 
Hallieford, Va., in full settlement of all 
claims against the United States for adjust- 
ment of retirement pay for the period Sep- 
tember 1, 1950, to March 29, 1951, due her 
mother, Mrs. Willie M. Sadler, at the time 
of her death as the widow of Andrew B, 
Sadler, former retired lighthouse keeper: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or agents, attorney 
or attorneys, on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with said claim. It 
shall be unlawful for any agent or agents, 
attorney or attorneys, to exact, collect, with- 
hold, or receive any sum of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof on account of services rendered in 
connection with said claim, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any 
sum not exceeding $1,000. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


ESTATE OF FLOYD L. GREENWOOD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5479). 
for the relief of the estate of Floyd L. 
Greenwood. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated 
$10,000 to the estate of Floyd L. Greenwood. 
The payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all claims of said estate against 
the United States as damages for the wrong- 
ful death of said Floyd L. Greenwood as the 
result cf an accident involving a United 
States Army vehicle. The operator of said 
vehicle was not acting within the scope of 
his authority: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, after line 10, insert the following: 
“Such accident occurred on United States 
Highway No. 60 near Tip Top, Ky., on October 
4, 1949.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


F. ARCHIE MEATYARD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5496) 
for the relief of F. Archie Meatyard. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to F. Archie Meat- 
yard, United States commissioner at Bethes- 
da, Md., the sum of $500.20. Such sum repre- 
sents the amount of fees which the said F. 
Archie Meatyard earned between January 
17, 1951, and May 7, 1951, while acting as 
United States commissioner for the district 
of Maryland, but not paid because his term 
as United States commissioner expired on 
January 16, 1951, and, through an oversight, 
his appointment for another term was not 
effective until May 8, 1951: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


CERTAIN OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 
OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN KOREA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5836) 
for the relief of certain officers and em- 
ployees of the Foreign Service of the 
United States and others, who, while in 
the course of their respective duties, suf- 
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fered losses of personal property by rea- 
son of the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
PRIEST). Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
consideration of the bill at this time. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


DAVID BRAITHWAITE AND ORVIN E. 
“WILDE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5911) 
for the relief of David Braithwaite and 
Orvin E. Wilde. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, (1) to David Braith- 
waite, a sum sufficient (not to exceed $176.01) 
to satisfy the judgment and court costs re- 
covered by him against Orvin E. Wilde, Provo, 
Utah, on March 29, 1951, in the District Court 
of Utah County, State of Utah, and (2) to 
the said Orvin E. Wilde, a sum equal to 
$176.01 less the amount paid by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under clause (1), but 
in no case to exceed the total amount which 
may have been paid by the said Orvin E. 
Wilde in partial or full satisfaction of such 
judgment and court costs. The payment of 
the sum specified in clause (1) shall be in 
Tull settlement of all claims, including such 
judgment and such court costs, of the said 
David Braithwaite against the United States 
and the said Orvin E. Wilde arising out of 
a collision which occurred in Provo, Utah, 
on December 15, 1948, and which involved 
a mail truck operated by the said Orvin E. 
Wilde as an employee of the United States 
Postal Service. The payment of the sum 
specified in clause (2) shall be in full satis- 
faction of all claims of the said Orvin E. 
Wilde against the United States for indemni- 
fication for losses he suffered by reason of 
the judgment and court costs recovered 
against him as a result of such collision. 
No part of either of the sums appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with the claim set- 
tled by the payment of such sum, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


OLD KING COAL CO. 


The Clerk called House Resolution 615. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the House resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 1832) en- 
titled “A bill for the relief of Old King Coal 
Co., together with all accompanying papers, 
is hereby referred to the United States Court 
of Claims pursuant to sections 1492 and 2509 
of title 28, United States Code, and said court 
shall proceed expeditiously with the same in 
accordance with the provisions of said sec- 
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tions and report to the House, at the earliest 
practicable date, giving such findings of fact 
and conclusions thereon as shall be sufficient 
to inform the Congress of the nature and 
character of the demand, as a claim legal or 
equitable, against the United States, and the 
amount, if any, legally or equitably due from 
the United States to the claimant. 


The House resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONFERENCE REPORTS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the conferees 
on the part of the House may have until 
midnight tonight to file conference re- 
ports on the bills H. R. 4387 and H. R. 
4394. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
BALANCE OF WEEK 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
may I ask the majority leader, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack], what the schedule is for 
the balance of the week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
there is nothing further today. On to- 
morrow there will be general debate on 
the fair-trade law. On Thursday the 
legislative appropriation bill will be con- 
sidered. We will suspend debate on the 
fair-trade bill and take up the legislative 
appropriation bill on Thursday. After 
disposition of the legislative bill we will 
continue consideration of the fair- 
trade bill. 

May I say, however, that the first order 
of business on Thursday will be a vote on 
a bill that was called up under suspen- 
sion yesterday. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. There will be 
no roll-call votes on tomorrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No. In response 
to the gentleman’s inquiry, the first order 
of business on Thursday will be further 
consideration of the bill that came up 
yesterday under suspension of the rules, 
the so-called catalog bill. The legislative 
appropriation bill will follow; then, after 
that, general debate on the fair trade 
practices bill. 

There is a bill providing for an increase 
in Marine Corps personnel that is on the 
program, and if consideration of that 
bill is not reached this week, it will be on 
next week’s program. I hesitate to ex- 
press an opinion as to whether or not 
that bill will be reached this week. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I have been re- 
quested to inquire whether there is any 
likelihood of a Saturday session. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Expressing my 
own state of mind, I like to have the busi- 
ness disposed of by at least Friday, be- 
cause Saturday enables Members to do 
an awful lot of work in their office, such 
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as departmental matters, dictating, and 
getting their correspondence out, so 
many things that we have to put off, that 
I would say the very strong probability 
is that there will be no Saturday session. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. It is hoped that 
there will be no Saturday session. 

Mr. McCORMACEK. I hope so myself, 
and I shall do everything possible toward 
that end, and I go further and say the 
very strong possibility is that there will 
be no Saturday session. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I thank the 
gentleman. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 


Priest). Under previous order of the 
House the gentleman from Iowa IMr. 
Dottiver] is recognized for 20 minutes. 


THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, as we 
approach another presidential election, 
it is appropriate for us to reexamine the 
machinery by which the President is 
elected. All Americans are aware of the 
primaries and conventions by which dele- 
gates to the national party conventions 
are chosen. We all know that the party 
nominations will be made at the national 
conventions in Chicago next July, and 
that the presidential campaign will then 
be in full swing. 

But what happens in November when 
the voters go to the polls? We are in 
the habit of saying that the people vote 
for and elect a President, but that state- 
ment is not exactly accurate. No Presi- 
dent of the United States has ever been 
elected directly by the people. Instead, 
the people vote for a slate of presidential 
electors who in turn select the President 
by their votes. In some States, as in the 
case in my own State of Iowa, the names 
of the elctors do not appear on the bal- 
lot, but a vote for the candidate of any 
political party for President is held to 
be a vote for the elector nominated by 
the party from the district in which the 
vote is cast. 

I. HISTORY OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


How and why did this system come 
about? The matter of the election of 
the President was one of the most hotly 
debated issues which arose in the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1787. Election 
by direct vote of the people was proposed, 
but there were those who feared that 
the people would never be well enough 
informed about the candidates to vote 
intelligently. It must be remembered 
that communication was a slow and dif- 
ficult process in those days, with no tele- 
phone, no radio, no television, no tele- 
graph, and no daily newspapers avail- 
able to everyone. Another argument 
against direct election by the people was 
that it would give the large States too 
great an advantage. 

Then a proposal, the so-called Vir- 
ginia plan, to have the President elected 
by the Congress, was put forward. But 
this plan, it was pointed out, would mean 
that the head of one branch of the Fed- 
eral Government would be chosen by 
another branch, thus violating the prin- 
ciple of separation of powers. 

The next plan to be rejected was that 
the President should be elected by the 
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governors of the States. Alexander 
Hamilton then proposed the selection of 
electors by the people, voting by districts 
in each State. A modification of the 
Hamilton suggestion would have had the 
electors appointed by the State legisla- 
tures. 

The final plan as originally embodied 
in the Constitution was a compromise, 
reached only after lengthy discussion 
and several votes. It contained features 
or principles of each of the major plans 
Suggested. It provided for the election 
of the President by electors appointed 
by each State in such manner as the 
legislature thereof may direct.“ The 
electors, equal to the number of Repre- 
sentatives and Senators each State had 
in Congress, were to meet in their States 
and vote for two persons. The person 
having the highest number of votes, pro- 
vided he also had a majority of the total 
number of electors, was to be President. 
The person having the next highest 
number of electoral votes was to be Vice 
President. In case no candidate had a 
majority, the House of Representatives 
was to choose the President, with each 
State regardless of population having 
but one vote. The Senate was to choose 
the Vice President under such circum- 
stances, with each Senator voting indi- 
vidually. 

H. CHANGES MADE 

Flaws in this electoral machinery soon 
became evident. It might be well to 
note here that while the Constitution of 
the United States represented a tre- 
mendous accomplishment and was one of 
the greatest documents produced by man 
in his attempt to govern himself, yet it 
was not perfect. Asa matter of fact, the 
framers of the Constitution themselves 
realized this, and carefully inserted a 
section providing a method of amending 
the Constitution. That this was a wise 
move is proved by the fact that we still 
have the Constitution as the basic docu- 
ment of our free society. We have not 
had any further constitutional conven- 
tions nor adopted any new Constitu- 
tions. There has been no need for that. 
But 22 amendments have been adopted, 
and hundreds of others have been pro- 
posed and discussed. Two of the amend- 
ments—the twelfth in 1804 and the 
twentieth in 1933—corrected the provi- 
sions of the original Constitution which 
established the method of electing the 
President. 

The discussion of the electoral-college 
system in the Constitutional Convention 
clearly revealed that the electors were 
expected to be outstanding men in the 
respective States who would choose the 
President and Vice President from 
among the foremost men in the Nation. 
But shortly after the adoption of the 
Constitution came one of the most sig- 
nificant developments in American his- 
tory—the rise of political parties. As 
early as 1796 the influence of political 
parties made itself felt in the electoral 
system. John Adams, a Federalist, re- 
ceived the highest number of votes and 
was elected President. But the second 
highest number of votes went, not to 
Thomas Pinckney, who was the Federal- 
ist candidate for Vice President, but to 
Thomas Jefferson, the presidential can- 
didate of the Republicans. We then had 
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a situation where the President was of 
one political party and the Vice President 
of the opposition party. 

In the next presidential election, that 
of 1800, further flaws appeared in the 
electoral-college system. Thomas Jef- 
ferson was the presidential candidate of 
the Republicans and Aaron Burr was 
their vice presidential candidate. Fear- 
ful of what had happened in the 1796 
election, Burr insisted that he should be 
given an electoral vote comparable to 
that of Jefferson. The result was that 
Jefferson and Burr both received exactly 
the same number of electoral votes. The 
election was thrown into the House of 
Representatives, which at that time was 
controlled by the opposition party, the 
Federalists. After 36 ballots, Jefferson 
was finally chosen as President and Burr 
became Vice President. 

The election of 1800 made it evident 
that some change would have to be made 
in the electoral system. Accordingly a 
constitutional amendment was proposed 
providing that each elector should vote 
separately for President and Vice Presi- 
dent. The proposed amendment also 
contained provisions relative to the man- 
ner cf counting the electoral vote and 
specified that the Vice President should 
have the same qualifications for office as 
the President. The twelfth amendment, 
after having been ratified by the required 
number of State legislatures, went into 
effect on September 25, 1804. 

Even with the twelfth amendment, 
however, the electoral system proved to 
be something less than satisfactory. In 
the election of 1824, Andrew Jackson was 
defeated by John Quincy Adams in a con- 
test decided in the House of Representa- 
tives. Jackson had a plurality of the 
popular votes cast. But we must re- 
member at that time the electors in Ver- 
mont, New York, Delaware, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Louisiana were chosen 
by the legislatures and no popular votes 
were recorded in those States. 

The most significant thing about the 
election of 1824 was the scandal which 
arose from the charge that Henry Clay, 
who had received 37 electoral votes for 
President, had been asked to swing his 
support to Adams in return for an ap- 
pointment as Secretary of State. There 
is virtually no historical evidence to sup- 
port this charge. But it does illustrate 
that the situation was, as one writer 
has stated, “One which invited intrigue, 
and no doubt there was much bargaining 
and attempted trading of votes.” The 
founding fathers established the elec- 
toral college as a device to avoid parti- 
sanship in the election of the President, 
but the election of 1824 made it very 
clear that the electoral college system 
could and had become the instrument of 
partisan politics. 

There have been other alleged inequi- 
ties as a result of the electoral college 
system. In 1876, Samuel J. Tilden, the 
Democratic candidate, received a major- 
ity of the popular vote, but numerous dis- 
putes arose during the counting of the 
electoral vote, involving in four instances 
the filing of double returns from the 
States. An electoral commission was 
created by the Congress to rule on the 
disputed votes. By a series of 8 to 7 de- 
cisions it ruled against the Tilden elec- 
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tors with the result that Rutherford B. 
Hayes was chosen President by a single 
electoral vote—185 to 184. Later, in 
1888, Benjamin Harrison became Presi- 
dent, even though Grover Cleveland had 
100,000 more popular votes. 

In spite of the imperfections which 
have been demonstrated in the electoral 
system over the years, only one further 
correction has been made since the 
twelfth amendment was adopted in 1804. 
The twentieth amendment to the Consti- 
tution, adopted in 1933, abolished the 
short lame-duck session of Congress, and 
provided that the terms of Senators and 
Representatives should begin on January 
3 and those of the President and Vice- 
President on January 20 of the appro- 
priate years. This means that should an 
election be thrown into the House of 
Representatives, in the case of the Presi- 
dent, or into the Senate, in the case of 
the Vice President, the choice would be 
made by the Members elected at the 
same time as the Presidential election 
was held. Under the old system, the 
lame-duck Congress, which might have 
been of a different political complexion 
from that of the leading candidate, 
would have made the choice. 

As I noted earlier, the method of 
choosing the electors was left to the State 
legislatures. At the beginning, in most 
States the legislatures themselves chose 
the electors. Popular election was soon 
substituted and became universal by 
1860. It was not unusual during the 
early days of popular election for the 
State to employ the district system, un- 
der which one elector was chosen from 
each congressional district, and two elec- 
tors—corresponding to the two Sena- 
tors—were chosen at large. Presently 
before the Congress is a proposal to re- 
turn to this system. Under the district 
system, the electoral vote was often di- 
vided among two or more candidates. 

The competition of political parties 
brought the district system to an end in 
favor of a general ticket system under 
which a party could be credited with all 
the electors of a State simply by gain- 
ing a plurality of the popular vote in the 
State asa whole. It is this general ticket 
system which is in effect today. In other 
words, the political party receiving the 
greatest number of votes in a State gets 
the entire electoral vote of that State. 

III. DISFRANCHISING OF MINORITY 


For all practical purposes, this means 
that those people who vote for the losing 
candidate in their State have no voice at 
all in the selection of the President, even 
though, in the Nation as a whole, their 
candidate may receive more votes than 
any other. To put it bluntly, the 
minority in any State is disfranchised 
in a Presidential election. There is no 
reason why the vote of one American 
should count for more than the vote of 
any other American, yet that is the 
situation under the present electoral 
system. 

It also results in a lopsided vote in 
the electoral college which fails to reflect 
the national sentiment. For instance, 
in the last presidential election in 1948, 
Harry Truman received 49.5 percent of 
the popular vote, but he received 57 per- 
cent of the electoral vote. Thomas 
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Dewey in the same election received 
45.1 percent of the popular vote but only 
35.6 percent of the electoral vote. An 
even more extreme example is the presi- 
dential election of 1936 when Alf Landon 
received 36.5 percent of the popular vote 
but only 1.5 percent of the electoral vote, 
a discrepancy of 35 percent. A 

Another serious objection to the pres- 
ent system is that it tends to overempha- 
size the vote in certain so-called pivotal 
States, especially those which have large 
electoral votes. Presidential candidates 
from doubtful States have a better 
chance of securing the nomination, since 
the party figures that a candidate will be 
able to carry his own State with its im- 
portant bloc of electoral votes. The able 
man from the smaller State is almost 
automatically excluded from serious 
consideration, 

Within the pivotal States, great atten- 
tion is given to minority groups which 
may happen to be in a position to swing 
the balance of power to one side or the 
other. Time and again in presidential 
campaigns we see special attention being 
paid not to the voters of the Nation as a 
whole but to small minority groups with- 
in large States, groups which in numbers 
amount to only a tiny fraction of the 
voting population. The power of special 
interests is thus exaggerated and vastly 
overemphasized. Irresponsible control 
of political parties by small, organized 
minorities is invited. Small third party 
movements could throw all the electoral 
votes of a close State to whichever major 
party offered them the best deal. As I 
said during the debate on reform of the 
electoral college in the House on July 17, 
1950, “always the battleground and the 
battle issues are planned to capture the 
larger States and to please the minorities 
who hold the balance of power in those 
States.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended 8 minutes. He 
is making a very powerful contribution 
on a matter of vital importance and Iam 
very glad to be here to listen to the pro- 
found address being made by my friend. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

IV. AMENDMENT PROPOSED 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last few years there has been a re- 
newal of the effort to amend the elec- 
toral system. In Congress, there have 
ban many proponents of change since 
1933. 

On February 1, 1950, the Senate ap- 
proved a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution sponsored by Senator LODGE 
and Representative Ep GOssETT, and thus 
known as the Lodge-Gossett amendment. 
The measure failed to gain the approval 
of the House of Representatives in 1950, 
and although it has been reintroduced 
in the Eighty-second Congress, it has not 
as yet been considered on the fioor of 
either House. 

Briefly, the provisions of the proposed 
amendment are as follows: The electoral 
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college would be abolished, but the sys- 
tem of alloting to each State a number 
of electoral votes equal to its number of 
Representatives and Senators in Con- 
gress would be retained; the people of 
the United States would vote directly for 
President and Vice President, not for 
electors; each person for whom votes 
were cast for President in each State 
would be credited with the proportion of 
electoral votes equal to his proportion of 
the popular votes. For instances, if a 
candidate for President received 60 per- 
cent of the popular vote in Iowa, he would 
receive 60 percent of Iowa’s electoral 
vote rather than the entire electoral vote 
as is now the case. A candidate to be 
elected would have to receive at least 40 
percent of the whole number of electoral 
votes, as contrasted with the majority 
now required. If no person had 40 per- 
cent of the electoral votes, then the Sen- 
ate and House in joint session would 
choose the President immediately by 
ballot, with each individual having a 
vote. Under the present system, when no 
candidate receives a majority of the elec- 
toral votes, the President is elected by 
the House of Representatives, each State 
delegation having a single vote. 

The proposed plan would answer the 
objections which have been made to the 
present system. A recent State Supreme 
Court decision upheld the fact that the 
elector is no longer expected to exercise 
independent judgment in the selection of 
the President, but rather is expected to 
reflect the popular will as expressed at 
the polls—Alabama case: Ben F. Ray, as 
chairman of State Democratic Executive 
Committee of Alabama against Edmund 
Blair, Supreme Court Docket 649, Octo- 
ber term 1951; preliminary decisions 
were given by the Supreme Court on 
April 3, 1952 and full decisions on April 
15, 1952. Proportional weight would be 
given to political groupings of voters. 
Citizens would have a legal voice in the 
choice of the President with protection 
of the minority in its vote. The proposal 
minimizes and nearly eliminates the pos- 
sibility that a candidate could be elected 
President without having more popular 
votes than any of his opponents. 

The present overimportance of large, 
doubtful States would be decreased. 
They would take their more appropriate 
place in the political scene. There 
would no longer be so great discrim- 
ination against a potential candidate 
because he came from a small State. 
Every vote would count, and there would 
be an incentive to stimulate voting all 
over the country. There would be a 
reason for all candidates to campaign 
in sure States as well as in doubtful ones, 
For example, in the South, if they knew 
they could receive a part of the State's 
electoral vote. The provision for voting 
as individuals in elections thrown into 
Congress for decision would remove the 
injustice of an equal vote for all States. 
The proposed amendment would help 
the voter in many States by making the 
ballot shorter and simpler, uncluttered 
by the names of electors of whom he has 
never heard. Other advantages inher- 
ent in the amendment will occur to the 
student of government. 

In view of these facts, we must care- 
fully consider this proposal to alter the 
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system of electing the President of the 
United States. The selection of the 
President is one of the most important 
functions in our Republic, and we must 
make sure that it is done as fairly, as 
justly, and as intelligently as possible. 

The change is not a thing which can 
be accomplished in a hurry. There is 
no possibility that we can remake the 
system in time for the election next 
November 1952. But if we can discuss 
and agree on a definite proposal or set 
of proposals which can be submitted to 
the people of the Nation in the near 
future, we may be able to provide a better 
system for choosing our President in 
1956. 

Proposed amendment as to election of 
President is as follows: 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States pro- 
viding for the election of President and 
Vice President 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That an amend- 
ment is hereby proposed to the Constitution 
of the United States which shall be valid to 
all intents and purposes as part of the Con- 
stitution when ratified by three-fourths of 
the legislatures of the several States. Said 
amendment shall be as follows: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. The executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States of 
America. He shall hold his office during the 
term of 4 years, and together with the Vice 
President, chosen for the same term, be 
elected as provided in this Constitution. 

“The electoral college system of electing 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States is hereby abolished. The Pres- 
ident and Vice President shall be elected by 
the people of the several States. The electors 
in each State shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature. Congress 
shall determine the time of such election, 
which shall be the same throughout the 
United States. Until otherwise determined 
by the Congress, such election shall be held 
on the Tuesday next after the first Monday 
in November of the year preceding the year 
in which the regular term of the President 
is to begin. Each. State shall be entitled to 
a number of electoral votes equal to the 
whole number of Senators and Representa- 
tives to which such State may be entitled in 
the Congress. 

“Within 45 days after such election, or at 
such time as the Congress shall direct, the 
official custodian of the election returns of 
each State shall make distinct lists of all 
persons for whom votes were cast for Presi- 
dent and the number of votes for each, and 
the total vote of the electors of the State 
for all persons for President, which lists he 
shall sign and certify and transmit sealed to 
the seat of the Government of the United 
States, directed to the President of the Sen- 
ate. On the 6th day of January following 
the election, unless the Congress by law ap- 
points a different day not earlier than the 4th 
day of January and not later than the 10th 
Gay of January, the President of the Senate 
shall in the presence of the Senate and House 
of Representatives open all certificates and 
the votes shall then be counted. Each per- 
son for whom votes were cast for President 
in each State shall be credited with such 
proportion of the electoral votes thereof as 
he received of the total vote of the electors 
therein for President. In making the com- 
putations, fractional numbers less than one 
one-thousandth shall be disregarded. The 
person having the highest number of elec- 
toral votes for President shall be President, 
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if such number be at least 40 percent of the 
whole number of such electoral votes. If no 
person have at least 40 percent of the whole 
number of electoral votes, or if two persons 
have an equal and the highest number of 
such votes, then from the persons having the 
two highest numbers of electoral votes for 
President the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives sitting in joint session shall 
choose immediately, by ballot, the Presi- 
dent. A majority of the votes of the com- 
bined authorized membership of the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives shall 
be necessary for a choice. 

“The Vice President shall be likewise 
elected, at the same time and in the same 
manner and subject to the same provisions, 
as the President, but no person constitution- 
ally ineligible for the office of President shall 
be eligible to that of Vice President of the 
United States. 

“The Congress may by law provide for the 
case of the death of any of the persons from 
whom the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives may choose a President whenever 
the right of choice shall have devolved upon 
them, and for the case of the death of any 
of the persons from whom the Senate and 
the House of Representatives may choose a 
Vice President whenever the right of choice 
shall have devolved upon them. 

“Src. 2. Paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 of section 
1, article II, of the Constitution, the twelfth 
article of amendment to the Constitution, 
and section 4 of the twentieth article of 
amendment to the Constitution, are hereby 
repealed. 

“Src. 3. This article shall take effect on the 

tenth day of February following its ratifica- 
tion. 
“Src. 4, This article shall be inoperative un- 
less it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the States within 7 years 
from the date of its submission to the States 
by the Congress.” 


SPECIAL ORDER TRANSFERRED 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special or- 
der granted me for the 14th may be 
transferred to the 15th. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Ropino] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 


THE ITALIAN ELECTIONS 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, as you 
have read in the press, important pro- 
vincial and municipal elections are to be 
held in central and southern Italy—on 
May 25—only a few weeks off. The issue 
in these elections is critical. Will the 
Italian Communists and their allies cap- 
ture the local governments throughout 
an important area of Italy, including 
such important cities at Bari, Naples, 
and Rome? The elections have all the 
character of a major political contest 
and their outcome may influence greatly 
the national general elections due next 
year. The peril that Italy faces in these 
elections was indicated by Bishop Fulton 
J. Sheen during the course of a sermon 
in Rome on April 27, in which he solemn- 
ly warned the Romans that they were 
“face to face with tyrannical dangers.” 
Newspaper reports also confirm that 
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Rome and other Italian cities are in dan- 
ger of getting Communist governments. 
If these dangers materialize, the results 
will be ominous for the future of Italy. 

Briefiy stated, the political situation 
in these municipal elections runs as fol- 
lows. There are three principal political 
groups—an extreme right group, a cen- 
ter group and an extreme left group. 
The main contest is between the Center, 
led by Premier Alcide de Gasperi’s Chris- 
tian Democrats, and the left which is 
spearheaded by the Communists and 
their allies, the left Socialists. The ex- 
treme right, composed mostly of mon- 
archists and the Italian Social Move- 
ment is also expected to play a strategic 
role in the elections. In last year’s mu- 
nicipal elections in northern Italy, the 
Christian Democrats were able to drive 
out a large number of Communist ad- 
ministrations because they succeeded in 
forming a united front of the anti- 
Communist parties. But in southern 
Italy the Monarchists and the Italian 
Social Movement are relatively strong. 
Since the Christian Democrats and their 
associated parties will not form an elec- 
toral alliance with the right extremists, 
this means that the anti-Communist 
vote will be split. Many observers fear 
that, as a result, the Communists may 
score important victories. 

This is an alarming prospect. If the 
Communists make impressive gains in 
these elections, the reverberations will 
rock all of Italy. Italian democracy 
will be weakened—it may possibly re- 
ceive a blow from which it will not re- 
cover. 

Italy’s strategic and military import- 
ance is so well known, that I need not 
dwell upon it here. It is sufficient mere- 
ly to recall that Italy is not only our 
ally, but is also one of our stanchest 
friends. Americans are not accustomed 
to stand idly by when their friends are 
in danger. And certainly the demo- 
cratic people of Italy are now in grave 
danger, not only of losing their national 
independence, but also their human 
rights and freedoms. The moment has 
arrived for decisive action. I want to- 
day to call for a new voice of America. 

The House, I am sure, well remembers 
the famous Italian elections of 1948. At 
that time, the eyes of all Europe and 
America were focused on Italy. It ap- 
peared that these elections would deter- 
mine whether communism or democracy 
should triumph in the young Italian Re- 
public. In those critical days, the seri- 
ousness of the election results could 
hardly have been overestimated. A Com- 
munist victory would have resulted in 
a serious threat to the entire Mediter- 
ranean area and a grave danger to all 
Western Europe. The Communists of 
Italy, backed by the Soviet Union, were 
using their funds lavishly to cut down 
the showing of the democratic parties. 
In short, they were using every weapon 
of propaganda, and in some instances, 
of force, to turn the vote for communism. 
Internationally, the election took on 
many of the aspects of a struggle be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United 
States. 

Americans were watching these events 
with growing alarm. Here and there 
over the country, Americans, principally 
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of Italian descent, began to act on their 
own initiative. There are a number of 
stories regarding the origin of the “let- 
ters to Italy” idea of 1948. Perhaps it 
was a matter of simultaneous inspiration 
with several people. Anyhow, let us take 
just one typical example. Luigi Polcari, 
of Boston, a young veteran who had 
served in Italy, wrote to a Congressman, 
The Congressman, realizing the impor- 
tance of the letter, forwarded it to the 
State Department. The letter was a 
plea that American citizens get behind 
a movement to have hundreds of thou- 
sands of American soldiers of Italian 
descent and their families write to their 
relatives in Italy, urging them to go to 
the polls and to vote for democracy and 
against communism. 

This suggestion and other similar 
ones were widely publicized, especially in 
Italian-language newspapers in the 
United States. The Order of the Sons 
of Italy made a national appeal for 
Americans of Italian descent to write 
letters to the homeland. Many promi- 
nent citizens publicly endorsed the drive. 
The then Governor of Rhode Island, and 
Acting Mayor Impellitteri, of New York, 
made radio broadcasts to Italy appeal- 
ing for the defeat of communism. It 
was my privilege to organize and head 
a group of ex-Gl's known as the Good 
Will Brigade of Letter Writers in New 
Jersey. 

The House knows the result. A ver- 
itable flood of letters and cables poured 
into Italy from the United States. The 
Italian Communists were trounced and 
the democratic parties carried off the 
palms of victory. 

In commenting on the role of the let- 
ter campaign in those crucial elections, 
Anne O'Hare McCormick, of the New 
York Times wrote: 


Probably no single factor weighted the 
scales as heavily cs this. 


Generoso Pope, writing in New York’s 
II Progresso Italo-Americano, declared: 

Yes, I am happy and proud that our kins- 
folk and friends in Italy responded so elo- 
quently and effectively to our letters, to our 
cables, to our radio appeals, to our pleadings 
for the maintenance and strengthening of 
the Italian Republic. Yes; the men and 
women of Italian flesh and blood, over there 
and over here, have shown, at a most critical 
hour in the life of nations, that the bonds 
between two great peoples are not merely 
physical but also spiritual and indestructi- 
ble. Once again, when the fate of civilization 
hung in the balance, when mankind faced 
the grim prospect of an age of darkness, the 
Italian people gave the world new hope, new 
cheer, new light. 


What was so successfully done in 1948 
can be done today. I urge that the real 
voice of America, the voice of the peo- 
ple of America, make itself heard in 
these forthcoming elections, I do not 
advocate that the United States Govern- 
ment interfere in the internal political 
affairs of other countries. But when 
genuine friendly concern motivates the 
people themselves to act, to speak out 
as man to fellow man, even as brother 
to brother, the effects can be astonish- 
ing. Nineteen hundred and forty-eight 
is proof of that. 

Therefore, I call upon the people of 
America to raise their voices on behalf 
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of Italian democracy. I urge especially 
that those Americans whose fathers and 
forefathers came from Italy, or who now 
have parents, brothers, sisters, other 
relatives or friends living in Rome, 
Naples, or anywhere in central and 
southern Italy, write a letter for democ- 
racy. The time is again ripe to carry out 
a campaign, such as the one in 1948. It 
can be an even bigger and more sucess- 
ful drive. 

I particularly appeal to those ex-GI’s 
who were in Italy during the war to con- 
tact the friends they met at that time 
and urge them to cast a ballot in favor 
of democracy and against totalitarian- 
ism. I appeal to our newspapers and 
magazines to echo the call and to focus 
attention on the need for acting quickly 
and on the importance of the issues at 
stake. I invite our radio and television 
commentators to join in this campaign 
to strike a blow for freedom. Press, 
radio, television, private organizations of 
all sorts, and all the many individual 
friends of democratic Italy, could com- 
bine their efforts and back the forces of 
Italian freedom with a wave of moral 
support that would really jolt the Com- 
munists back on their heels in these com- 
ing elections. 

One tremendous advantage of this 
type of drive is that it does not require 
Government expenditures to finance it. 
In fact, an essential characteristic of 
this sort of campaign is that it must 
come from the people, and directly from 
the people without Government support. 
That is why I have referred to this cam- 
paign as a new voice of America. It will 
be the voice of the real America, the 
citizens of America, speaking to their 
friends and relatives in Italy. 

But action must be swift. The elec- 
tions are only a few weeks off. The 
fastest methods of communication would 
be the best—cable, airmail, even tele- 
phone. But whatever the method, it 
must be prompt and it must be on a 
grand scale. Send a cable—telephone— 
write a letter—on behalf of Italian de- 
mocracy. Let the new voice of America 
speak. 

Remember that the flow of ink from 
American pens today may prevent the 
flow of blood from American veins to- 
morrow in our battle against commu- 
nism. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Does the gentleman 
mean that Italy is likely to go Commu- 

t? 

Mr. RODINO. I do not mean that 
Italy is likely to go Communist. But 
we should do everything within our pow- 
er to encourage those people who are 
on our side in the fight against com- 
munism. 

Mr. RANKIN. Of course, Iam against 
communism anywhere in the world at 
all times. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I remember well 
before the 1948 elections the very 
powerful contributions made in over- 
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coming the threat of communism, par- 
ticularly by my friend, the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Roprno], who is 
now addressing the House. In the State 
of New Jersey I remember well that he 
led the Good Will Brigade of letters 
being sent from people of New Jersey, 
Americans of Italian blood born here, 
and Americans of Italian blood born in 
Italy, to their relatives and friends 
abroad. The remarks made by the gen- 
tleman today is but another illustration 
of the constructive thoughts that ani- 
mate his public service. It would be a 
tragedy if by reason of division among 
those who are opposed to international 
communism and its viciousness that the 
Communists should make gains, or even 
take over control of principal cities or 
even the Government of Italy. What I 
say would apply to any other nation, 
but especially to Italy, which is the uni- 
versally accepted religious nation of the 
Christian world. 

Italy represents 2,000 years of cul- 
ture. Its spiritual history and culture 
played such an important part during 
that period in the Christian world that 
it would be a tragedy if those in Italy 
who oppose communism fail to recog- 
nize the danger and to work in concert 
on the common basis on which they 
stand. I might say the same applies to 
all of us throughout the world. No 
matter what our religious convictions 
may be, we have to realize that the in- 
ternational challenge of communism, 
with the viciousness that flows there- 
from, is aimed against the way of life 
that we all believe in, whether we are 
Catholic, Protestant, or Jew. We in 
America might take heed also from the 
fact that we should stand upon a com- 
mon spiritual ground and affirmatively 
go forward from that common ground 
in combatting and defeating this anti- 
god movement, this anti-god ideology. 

Getting back to Italy again, with its 
2,000 years of spiritual culture, Christian 
culture that means so much to those of 
all creeds of the Christian religion—and 
I do not eliminate my Jewish brethren, 
but I am talking about Italy during the 
last 2,000 years, the universal religious 
nation of Christianity—it would be a 
great tragedy if the people of Italy who 
oppose communism did not realize the 
heritage that is theirs, the responsibility 
that is theirs. Realizing that the Ital- 
ians of the last 2,000 years who played 
their part in their lifetime are looking on 
them today from the great beyond, the 
Italians of today who are opposed to 
communism should band together to 
prevent the Communists from getting 
control of the government and people 
of Italy. 

Again I want to congratulate the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New Jersey 
IMr. Roprno} on the powerful and con- 
structive speech he is making on this 
occasion. 


Mr. RODINO. I thank the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. I believe he has 
emphasized the need for this letter-writ- 
ing drive very well. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 
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Mr. FURCOLO. I also want to join 
in the commendation of the gentleman 
from New Jersey for bringing this very 
important matter to the attention of the 
House. Just a few minutes ago I was 
sitting here with the distinguished gen- 
tieman from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF], 
who is a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and, in the course of his 
duties, was sent to Italy in 1949, I believe. 
He made a very close and intimate study 
of the results of the letter-writing cam- 
paign of that election year. He came to 
the very definite conclusion it has been 
extremely helpful. It has created re- 
newed points of friendship between the 
people in Italy and in this country. He 
also wanted to join in commending the 
distinguished gentleman from New Jer- 
sey for his contribution today. 

Mr. RODINO. I thank the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, who I know also 
— a vigorous role in the elections of 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I want 
to compliment the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Ropo] on the fine contri- 
bution he is making, and also to point 
out that as a representative of one of 
the largest groups of American-Italians 
in up-State New York I have found the 
people of Italian extraction to be among 
the foremost of our citizenry in building 
up the church, the home, and everything 
else that America stands for. 

Mr. RODINO. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I was 
in Italy in 1947, before the election of 
1948. Since that time, of course, we 
have rendered a great deal of material 
help to the people of Italy. The gentle- 
man was about to make some sugges- 
tions, as I understood him, as to what 
should be done by the American people 
at the present time. 

ra RODINO. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Will 
the gentleman advise us what he sug- 
gests now? 

Mr. RODINO. At this time, it is my 
humble suggestion that we carry on in 
the same way we did in 1948, and have 
the people of America write letters, as 
they did in 1948. The letters which 
flooded Italy were a tremendous factor 
which weighed so heavily in overcoming 
the threat of communism at that time. 
That is the point I am trying to make 
now. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. You 
are not suggesting that more funds be 
sent to Italy, are you? 

Mr. RODINO. No. As a matter of 
fact, one of the points I wish to empha- 
size is that this in nowise suggests that 
the Government appropriate more funds. 
This letter-writing drive is to be directed 
by the people of America who are in- 
terested in combatting communism. It 
mart be done without Government sup- 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I compli- 
ment the gentleman for his leadership 
in 1948 in this drive against communism 
in Italy. I want to point out that as a 
result of his leadership, that many good 
constituents of mine who are of Italian- 
American descent, were very active in 
carrying on a great amount of corre- 
spondence. We feel that they contrib- 
uted a great deal to keep Italy from 
going communistic. I appreciate the 
effort that the gentleman is making here 
in calling the attention of the House to 
the situation which now exists. I con- 
os him for taking this step at this 

e. 

Mr. RODINO. I thank the gentleman 
very much. I know the gentleman from 
Colorado is very alert to the threat that 
is now in Italy at this time. I called this 
to his attention some time ago, and the 
gentleman from Colorado immediately 
stated he would take steps in this same 
direction. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RODINO. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Icongratulate the gen- 
tleman for bringing these facts to the 
attention of the Congress, It is a very 
serious situation from a world stand- 
point. The gentleman is to be com- 
mended for presenting this information 
to the Congress and to the public. 

Mr. RODINO. I thank the gentleman 
from Mississippi, who I know has been 
in the forefront of the fight against com- 
munism. 

I yield to my able colleague the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Apponzzzo], 
who cooperated in a great measure in the 
letter-writing campaign of 1948. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to associate myself wholeheartedly with 
the eloquent comments of my esteemed 
colleague from New Jersey on the sub- 
ject of the elections to be held in central 
and southern Italy on May 25. As he 
pointed out, if Rome and other impor- 
tant Italian cities get Communist gov- 
ernments, the results will be ominous 
for the future of Italy. The results will 
also affect our own chances of building 
a united world that is strong enough to 
resist and turn back the Soviet objective 
of building one Communist world. 

The Italian people have demonstrated 
their devotion to democratic principles 
and their friendship for America in the 
postwar period. The genuine, loyal, and 
constructive friendship between the two 
countries has been one of the most prom- 
ising elements in these troubled times. 
It is most fitting and appropriate that, 
as was done at the time of the 1948 Ital- 
ian elections, our American citizens, par- 
ticularly those of Italian extraction, urge 
their friends and relatives in Italy to go 
to the polls on election day and to cast 
their ballot for those candidates uphold- 
ing western democracy. In this battle of 
the cold war Americans of Italian heri- 
tage will do their full duty toward their 
own beloved land and toward the land 
of their fathers in communicating to the 
citizens of Italy their concern that the 
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dread dangers of a communistic govern- 
ment be imposed upon them. The 
strong campaigns originating in the 
United States played a decisive part in 
the 1948 Italian elections, and, as my 
colleague has said, what was so success- 
fully done then can be done today, when, 
again, the elections constitute an impor- 
tant factor in the ideological struggle be- 
tween the totalitarian east and the demo- 
cratic west. The intensive letter-writing 
campaign of 1948 produced, according to 
reliable estimates, over a million individ- 
ual letters sent from the United States 
to Italian voters, and the outcome was 
a splendid victory for democracy. To- 
day there should be a similar outpour- 
ing of messages to the Italian voters, 
pointing out the importance of their ac- 
tive participation in the ballot and the 
world-wide importance of the defeat of 
communism to be inflicted through a 
heavy vote. Communism was defeated 
before and I am confident it will be de- 
feated again and that democracy will 
continue to function in Italy. I was 
happy to cooperate in the campaign of 
1948 which did so much to turn the tide 
in favor of democracy, and I pledge my 
fullest efforts in the new drive. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Priest). The time of the gentleman 
from New Jersey has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

To Mr. Murray and to include an ad- 
dress by Robert Ramspeck. 

Mr. THomas and to include an article 
appearing in last Sunday’s Washington 
Post entitled “Steel Jam Stirs 1789 De- 
bate on President’s Power,” by Irving 
Brant, which is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $189. 

Mr. Rey and to include an editorial 
from the Columbia Statesman. 

Mr. WHITTEN and to include remarks 
of Eli Baer, cub master of Cub Scout 
Pack 57. 

Mr. Gross and to include a series of 
articles on the mail service. 

Mr. WoLveERTON in two instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Woop of Idaho and to include an 
article on monetary reform, notwith- 
standing the fact that it exceeds the 
limit and is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $231. 

Mr. WEICHEL (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts) and to include 
a newspaper article. 

Mrs. Sr. GEORGE in two instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MILLER of California and to in- 
clude newspaper articles, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it exceeds the limit 
and is estimated by the Public Printer to 
cost $196. 

Mr. Yorty in five instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. SmitH of Mississippi in four in- 
Stances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
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extend as part of my remarks a very 
informative address made by six very 
prominent Republicans on Sunday last 
over the facilities of television channel 
4, NBC. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Harpy and to include an address 
delivered by Admiral McCormick at Nor- 
folk. 

Mr. Javits and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Jupp in four instances and to in- 
clude extraneous material. 

Mr. Boccs of Delaware and to include 
an editorial 

Mr. JENIson and to include an article. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 586. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell certain land on the 
Chena River to the Tanana Valley Sports- 
men’s Association, of Fairbanks, Alaska; 

H. R. 4199. An act to authorize the trans- 
fer of certain lands of the Blue Ridge Park- 
way from the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of the Interior to the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture; and 

H. R. 5652. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of a dam and dike to prevent the 
flow of tidal waters into North Slough, Coos 
County, Oreg. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee did on this day present to 
the President, for his approval, bills of 
the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 755. An act for the relief of Dr. Elef- 
theria Paidoussi; 

H. R. 836. An act for the relief of Harumi 
China Cairns; 

H. R. 1968. An act for the relief of Senta 
Ziegler; 

H. R. 1969. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Edith Abrahamovic; 

H. R. 2355. An act for the relief of Nobuko 
Hiramoto; 

H. R. 2608. An act to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act; 

H. R. 2676. An act for the relief of Andri- 
jana Bradicic; 

H.R.3136. An act for the relief of May 
Quan Wong (also known as Quan Shee 
Wong); 

H. R. 3271. An act for the relief of Toshiaki 
Shimada; 

H. R. 3524. An act for the relief of Jan 
Yee Young; 

H. R. 3598. An act for the relief of Lydia 
Daisy Jessie Greene; 

H. R. 3830. An act to authorize the con- 
struction and equipment of a geomagnetic 
station for the Department of Commerce; 

H. R. 4220. An act for the relief of Hazel 
Sau Fong Hee; 

H. R. 4337. An act to authorize certain land 
and other property transactions; 

H. R. 4397. An act for the relief of Minglan 
Hammerlind; 

H. R. 4535. An act for the relief of Nigel 
C. S. Salter-Mathieson; 

H. R. 4764. An act granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to the participation 
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of certain Provinces of the Dominion of 
Canada in the Northeastern Interstate For- 
est Fire Protection Compact, and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 4772. An act for the relief of Patricia 
Ann Harris; 

H. R. 4788. An act for the relief of Yoko 
Takeuchi; 

H. R. 4911. An act for the relief of Liese- 
lotte Maria Kuebler; 

H. R. 5187. An act for the relief of Rodney 
Drew Lawrence; 

H. R. 5437. An act for the relief of Motoko 
Sakurada; 

H. R. 5590. An act for the relief of Marc 
Stefen Alexenko; 

H. R. 5609. An act to amend section 1716 
of title 18, United States Code, to permit 
the transmission of poisons in the mails to 
persons or concerns having scientific use 
therefor, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5922. An act for the relief of Karin 
Riccardo; 

H. R. 5931. An act for the relief of Holly 
Prindle Goodman; 

7 ag 5936. An act for the relief of Kunio 
‘toh; 

H. R. 6012. An act for the relief of Gylda 
Raydel Wagner; 

H. R. 6055. An act for the relief of Anne de 
Baillet-Latour ; 

H. R. 6088. An act for the relief of Sisako 
Suzuki; 

H. R. 6101. An act to extend the provisions 
of the Federal Credit Union Act, as amended, 
to the Virgin Islands; 

H. R. 6172. An act for the relief of Manami 
Tago; 

H. R. 6480. An act for the relief of Elaine 
Irving Hedley; 

H. R. 6561. An act for the relief of Monika 
Waltraud Fecht; and 

H. R. 6805. An act to increase the salary 
of the Administrator of Rent Control for 
the District of Columbia. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 33 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 7, 1952, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1401. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a report of a proposed 
loan of a ship’s model of the U. S. S. Roches- 
ter, CA 124, for the period September 1, 1952 
to June 30, 1953 to the Rochester Museum 
of Arts and Sciences of Rochester, N. Y.; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

1402. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General transmitting a copy of an order of 
the Acting Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization, dated April 10, 1951, author- 
izing the temporary admission into the 
United States, for shore leave purposes, of 
alien seamen found to be excludable as per- 
sons within one of the classes enumerated 
in section 1 (2) of the act of October 16, 1918, 
as amended by section 22 of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1403. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a letter relative to the 
cases of Wanda Bozenna Swidrowska, file No. 
A-8021235 CR 34295, Andrzej Josef Swidrow- 
ski, file No, A-8021236 CR 34295, Jozef Swi- 
drowskl, file No. A-8021237 CR 34296, and re- 
questing that they be withdrawn from those 
before the Congress and returned to the 
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jurisdiction of the Department of Justice; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1404. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a copy of an order of 
the Acting Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization dated April 10, 1951, au- 
thorizing the tem: admission into the 
United States, for shore leave purposes only, 
of alien seamen found to be excludable as 
persons within one of the classes enumerated 
in section 1(2) of the act of October 16, 1918, 
as amended by section 22 of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1405. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a letter relative to the 
case of Anna Tandlerova, file No. A-7957632 
CR 29924, requesting that it be withdrawn 
from those now pending before the Congress 
and returned to the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Justice; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LYLE: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 634. Resolution for the consid- 
eration of H. R. 7340. A bill to amend and 
supplement the Federal-Aid Road Act ap- 
proved July 11, 1916 (39 Stat. 355), as 
amended and supplemented, to authorize 
appropriations for continuing the construc- 
tion of highways, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1842). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LYLE: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 635. Resolution for the consid- 
eration of H. R. 2813, a bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, oper- 
ate, and maintain the Collbran reclamation 
project, Colorado; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1843). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 636. Resolution 
for the consideration of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 430, joint resolution approving the con- 
stitution of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico which was adopted by the people of 
Puerto Rico on March 3, 1952; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1844). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana: Committee of 
conference. H. R. 4387. A bill to increase the 
annual income limitations governing the 
payment of pension to certain veterans and 
their dependents, and to preclude exclusions 
in determining annual income for purposes 
of such limitations (Rept. No. 1845). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 4394. A bill to provide certain in- 
creases in the monthly rates of compensation 
and pension payable to veterans and their 
dependents, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 1846). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. R. 7784. A bill to amend paragraph v. 
Veterans Regulation No. 10, Public Law 
2, Seventy-third Congress, approved March 
20, 1933 (48 Stat. 8-16), as amended, so as to 
amend the marriage date, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 7735. A bill to amend section 2879 (b) 
of the Internal Revenue Code; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 


By Mr. CLEMENTE: 

H. R. 7736. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, so as to provide punishment 
for fourth conviction of felony; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON of Washington: 

H. R. 7737. A bill providing that the United 
States shall have a civil action against any 
person who bribes or attempts to bribe an 
Officer or employee of the Government; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 7738. A bill to increase certain rates 
of veterans’ compensation provided for spe- 
cific service-incurred disabilities, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. J. Res. 445. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States to pro- 
claim the 7-day period beginning May 18, 
1952, as Olympic Week; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. Res. 637. Resolution directing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and the Bureau of 
Mines in the Department of Interior, to sub- 
mit a report to the House of Representatives 
concerning the peat resources of the United 
States and the possibilities for utilization of 
such resources for industrial, power, and fuel 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALLEN of California (by re- 
quest): 

H. R. 7739. A bill for the relief of Erwin 
Irving Spira; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H. R. 7740. A bill for the relief of Yuichi 
Matsumoto; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. IRVING: 

H. R. 7741. A bill for the relief of Nick 

Kostides; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McDONOUGH: 

H. R. 7742. A bill for the relief of Kwong 
Jan Toy, also known as Quong Don Toy; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. R. 7743. A bill for the relief of Sgt. 
Harry H. Chambley; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H. R. 7744. A bill for the relief of Hayik 
(Jirair) Vartiyan and Annemarie Vartiyan; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


717. By Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming: Peti- 
tion signed by Mrs. Eva Sims of Lovell, Wyo., 
and others supporting H. R. 2188, the Bryson 
bill; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

718. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Frank 
W. Ingram, United States District Court, 
District of Nevada, Reno, Nev., relative to re- 
questing the enactment of H. R. 1651, provid- 
ing for the fixing of the salary of full-time 
referees in bankruptcy and the salary of part- 
time referees in bankruptcy; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

719. Also, petition of secretary, Engineer- 
ing Association of Hawaii, relative to request- 
ing favorable action on H. R. 6521 or H. R. 
6580 or such other legislation as will permit 
the normal importation of commercial ex- 
plosives; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 


720. Also, petition of R. Arjona-Siaca, Hato 
Rey, P. R., relative to stating opposition to 
the establishment of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


SENATE 


WeEpnNEsDAY, May 7, 1952 


(Legislative day of Thursday, May 
1, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Most merciful God, who art the foun- 
tain of all grace, the source of all good- 
ness, in whose keeping are the destinies 
of men and of nations: We beseech Thee, 
endue with Thy wisdom our fallible 
minds. We tremble at the possibilities 
of evil which lurk in our own hearts. Set 
our feet with steadfast purpose, day by 
day, upon the glowing pathways of right- 
eous duty and selfiess service. Open our 
eyes to the futility of changing maps 
without changing men. In spite of sus- 
picions, animosities, disappointments, 
and disillusionments which plague the 
councils of men, gird our hearts to seek 
peace and pursue it, that the sadly sun- 
dered family of mankind may at last be 
bound by golden cords of understanding 
fellowship around the feet of the one 
God. We ask it in the dear Redeemer's 
name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFarLanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
May 5, 1952, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the 
following bills of the Senate: 


S. 171. An act for the relief of Mrs. Hilde- 
gard Pielecki Kennedy; 

S. 569. An act for the relief of May Hosken; 

S. 853. An act for the relief of Dr. Ying Tak 


Chan; 

S. 1045. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Susie Lee Spencer; 

S. 1085. An act for the relief of Kane 
Shinohara; 

S. 1121. An act for the relief of Matsuko 
Kurosawa; 

S. 1154. An act for the relief of Edi Bertolt, 
Gino Guglielmi, and Serafinio Ballerini; 

S. 1333. An act for the relief of Maria 
Seraphenia Egawa; 

S. 1686. An act for the relief of Albert Gold- 
man, postmaster at New York, N. L.; 

S. 1692. An act for the relief of Hilde 
Schindler and her minor daughter, Edeline 
Schindler; 
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S.1697. An act for the relief of Sister 
Maria Gasparetz; 

S. 1798. An act for the relief of Bruno Leo 
Freund; 

S. 1812. An act for the relief of Janice 
Justina King; 

S. 1833. An act for the relief of Barbara 
Jean Takada; 

S.1853. An act for the relief of Hidemi 
Nakano; 

S. 2102. An act for the the relief of Alcide 
Orazio Marselli and Angelo Bardelli; 

S. 2210. An act for the relief of Richard 
A. Seidenberg; 

S. 2294. An act for the relief of Carl 
Himura; 

S. 2307. An act for the relief of Holger 
Kubischke; and 

S. 2463. An act for the relief of Harvey T. 
Gracely. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, each with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


S. 1385. An act to assist Federal prisoners 
in their rehabilitation; and 

S. 1772. An act for the relief of Ruth Obre 
Dubonnet. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 2962) for 
the relief of Maude S. Burman. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R. 696. An act to authorize the President 
of the United States to present the Distin- 
sonnet Flying Cross to Col. Roscoe Turner; 

H. R. 707. An act for the relief of John 
Michael Anker Rasmussen; 

H. R. 728. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mildred Lewis Morgan; 

H.R.765. An act for the relief of John 
George Papailias; 

H.R. 856. An act for the relief of Dr. James 
F. Spindler; 

H. R. 954. An act for the relief of Elvira 
Suzanne Oosterwyk; 

H. R. 1448. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Fuxman and their two daugh- 
ters; 

H. R. 1477. An act for the relief of Linda 
Azar Karam Batrouny; 

H. R. 1706. An act for the relief of Thomas 
J. Morris; 

H.R.1710. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marie Weir; 

H.R.1718. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Tomiko Munakata Millhollin; 

H. R. 1723. An act for the relief of George 
Economos; 

H. R. 1814. An act to authorize the admis- 
sion of Flora Fung Wah Miu Wong to the 
United States; 

H. R. 1838. An act for the relief of Fong 
Bat Woon and Fong Get Nan; 

H. R. 1843. An act for the relief of Nahan 
Abdo Haj Moussa; 

H. R. 1849. An act for the relief of the alien 
Malke Kresel Mohrer; 

H. R. 2113. An act for the relief of Yee Kee 
Lam; 

H. R. 2351. An act for the relief of Naoki 
and Yoshiki Sakamoto; 

H. R. 2354. An act for the relief of Ariel 
Ta-wei Char; 

H. R. 2366. An act for the relief of Maly 
Braunstein and her daughter, Aurelia Rap- 

port; 

H. R. 2595. An act for the relief of Charice 
D’Amico and Chiara Antonucci; 

H. R. 2629. An act for the relief of Dr, 
Leonidas M. Peppas; 

H. R. 2635. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Sumako Egashira; 
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I. R. 2643. An act to consolidate the 
Parker Dam power project and the Davis 
Dam project; 

H. R. 2718. An act for the relief of Enrique 
M. Orpilla; 

H. R. 2719. An act for the relief of Philip 
Fugh, Sarah Liu Fugh, and John Fugh; 

H. R. 2856. An act for the relief of Jan J. 
Wojciechowski; 

H. R. 2906. An act for the relief of Kenji 
EKusumoto; 

H.R.3157. An act for the relief of Anny 
Scher; 

H. R. 3220. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Wynn Steel and William Peter Kruse; 

H. R. 3382. An act for the relief of Haruyo 
Takahashi; 

H.R.3501. An act for the relief of Takae 
Nomura; 

H. R. 3533. An act for the relief of Charles 
H. Lin (also known as Lin Chao Hsi); 

H. R.3616. An act for the relief of the 
Pacific Fruit Express Co.; 

H.R.3707. An act for the relief of Edgar 
L. Dimmick; 

H. R. 3774. An 
David M. Ju; 

H.R.3778. An act for the relief of Wong 
See Sun; 

H. R. 3810. An 
Vallesa; 

H. P. 3882. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to lease withdrawn or 
rescrved public lands in Alaska for dock, 
wharf, and landing-site purposes; 

H. R. 3969. An act for the relief of Franco 
Berardi; 

H. R. 3975. An act to amend section 1498 
of title 28, United States Code, so as to per- 
mit a joint patentee to bring suit on a pat- 
ent in the Court of Claims in certain cases 
where one or more of his copatentees is 
barred from doing so; 

H.R.4001. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Manuel Magtalis Geronimo and Dr. Rita 
Villaroman Geronimo; 

H. R. 4021. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the conveyance 
of a portion of the United States military 
reservation at Fort Schuyler, N. Y., to the 
State of New York for use as a maritime 
school, and for other purposes,” approved 
September 5, 1950; 

H. R. 4070. An act for the relief of Isa- 
belle F. Story; 

H. R. 4128. An act for the relief of Antonio 
and Francesco Lo Schiavo; 

H. R. 4157. An act for the relief of Sister 
Helena Ginal, Sister Anna Szoldrska, Sis- 
ter Anna Gluchowska, and Sister Bronislawa 
Szewczyk; 

H. R. 4182. An act for the relief of Clarence 
Sudbeck; 

H. R. 4188. An act for the relief of Jose- 
phine F. Garrett; 

H. R. 4277. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Southern District of New York to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon a 
claim of the Bunker Hill Development Corp.; 

H. R. 4326. An act for the relief of Toshiko 
Nakamuta Takimoto and her minor son; 

H. R. 4344. An act for the relief of Clyde R. 
Sharp; 

H. R. 4413. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the extension 
of the term of certain patents of persons 
who served in the military or naval forces 
of the United States during World War II”; 

H. R. 4458. An act for the relief of Tibor 
Kalman Jalsoviczky; 

H. R. 4465. An act for the relief of An- 
gela Moniz McCracken; 

H. R. 4466. An act for the relief of Rahel 
Zakar Peters; 

H. R. 4632. An act for the relief of Linda 
Lee Converse; 

H. R. 4709. An act for the relief of Baron 
Fred Alexander D’Osten-Sacken; 

H. R. 4762. An act for the relief of Deborah 
Anita Hudson; 


act for the relief of Dr. 


act for the relief of Aldo 
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H.R. 4924. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to establish and 
operate motor vehicle pools and systems and 
to provide office furniture and furnishings 
when agencies are moved to new locations, to 
direct the Administrator to report the unau- 
thorized use of Government motor vehicles, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4991. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue a patent in fee 
to Almira Gilbreath Ramser; 

H. R. 5087. An act for the relief of Hoong 
Moy Lam; 

H. R. 5349. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Edith P. Powell; 

H. R. 5383. An act to provide for the con- 
trol and extinguishment of outcrop and 
underground fires in coal formations, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R.5479. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Floyd L. Greenwood; 

H. R. 5496. An act for the relief of F. 
Archie Meatyard; 

H.R.5517. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Katharina Luise Trenye; 

H. R. 5591. An act for the relief of Sister 
Angelantonia Diana; 

H. R. 5659. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Hermine Lamb; 

H. R. 5661. An act for the relief of Ayako 

aki; 


H. R. 5755. An act for the relief of Chong 
So Yong; 

H.R.5759. An act for the relief of Chi- 
zuko Nakagami; 

H.R.5911. An act for the relief of David 
Braithwaite and Orvin E. Wilde; 

H. R. 5957. An act for the relief of Veronica 
Merita Ritson; 

H. R. 5990. An act to amend the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950; 

H. R. 6023. An act for the relief of Fred 
Augustus Snead, Jr.; 

H. R. 6025. An act for the relief of David 
Daryl Dalko; 

H. R. 6056, An act for the relief of Rufin 
Manikowski; 

H. R. 6152. An act for the relief of Lucille 
Hujima; 

H. R. 6259. An act to authorize the admis- 
sion of Wong Ng Chin Chun to the United 
States; 

H. R. 6278. An act for the relief of Sam- 
uele Rossi (also known as Renato Rossi); 

H. R. 6381. An act for the relief of Ayako 
Sukiura; 

H. R. 6439. An act to authorize the addi- 
tion of land to the Appomattox Court House 
National Historical Monument, Va., and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 6446. An act for the relief of Jeanne 
Marie Miura; 

H. R. 6556. An act authorizing the issu- 
ance of a patent in fee to Erle E. Howe; 

H. R. 6558. An act for the relief of George 
Blech and others; 

H. R. 6769. An act to amend section 301, 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, to 
further limit the jurisdiction of boards of 
review established under that section; 

H. R. 6773. An act to provide for the fur- 
ther development of cooperative agricultur- 
al extension work; 

H. R. 6848. An act for the relief of Sharon 
Elaine Frankovich; 

H. R. 6922. An act to amend section 22 (re- 
lating to the endowment and support of col- 
leges of agriculture and the mechanic arts) 
of the act of June 29, 1935, so as to extend 
the benefits of such section to certain col- 
leges in the Territory of Alaska; 

H. R. 7496. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 7, 1946, providing for the establishment 
of a modern, adequate, and efficient hospital 
center in the District of Columbia, as 
amended, so as to extend to June 30, 1957, 


the period for authorization for appropria- 
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tions for carrying out the purposes of the 
act as amended; and 

H. J. Res. 222. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to issue posthumously to the 
late William S. Cox a commission as third 
lieutenant, United States Navy, and for oth- 
er purposes. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 206) favoring 
the granting of the status of permanent 
residence to certain aliens, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


S. 1650. An act to provide for the release 
of the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in a certain tract or parcel of land 
conditionally granted by it to the city of 
Savannah, Chatham County, Ga.; 

S. 1798. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact entered into by the 
States of Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mexico 
relating to the waters of the Canadian River; 

S. 2160. An act to authorize the Attorney 
General to admit persons committed by State 
courts to Federal penal and correctional in- 
stitutions when facilities are available; 

S. 2223. An act to authorize and direct the 
Administrator of General Services to trans- 
fer to the Department of the Navy the Gov- 
ernment-owned magnesium foundry at Te- 
terboro, N. J.; 

S. 2639. An act to amend the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act; 

H. R. 586. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain land on 
the Chena River to the Tanana Valley 
Sportsmen's Association, of Fairbanks, 
Alaska; 


H. R. 4199. An act to authorize the trans- 
fer of certain lands of the Blue Ridge Park- 
way from the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of the Interior to the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture; and 

H. R. 5652. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of a dam and dike to prevent the 
flow of tidal waters into North Slough, Coos 
County, Oreg. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. Ivxs was excused from at- 
tendance on the sessions of the Senate 
during the remainder of the present 
week, beginning at 3:30 o’clock p. m. to- 
day. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MAYBANK, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Independent Offices Appropriations of 
the Committee on Appropriations was 
authorized to sit during the session of 
the Senate this afternoon. 

On request of Mr. HENDRICKSON, and 
by unanimous consent, the Committee 
on the Judiicary was authorized to sit 
during the session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services was authorized 
to sit during the session of the Senate 
today. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I should like to take this opportunity to 
ask the majority leader what his plans 
are for the remainder of the week. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
do not know how long it will take the 
Senate to dispose of S. 1310, a bill to 
provide for the welfare of coal miners, 
which is the unfinished business. On 
Monday I gave notice that following 
action on that bill the Senate would take 
up Calendar 1072, S. 2550, the immigra- 
tion bill. Senators who are opposed to 
that particular bill have advised me they 
need a little time in which to prepare 
themselves, so I have told them that we 
would not begin the consideration of 
that bill until Friday. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it then the 
plan of the majority leader that if S. 
1310, the bill now the unfinished busi- 
ness, is completed today, there will be 
no session until Friday? 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is probably 
what will happen, unless a few small 
bills, more or less noncontroversial in 
character, can be considered. 

Many committees, particularly the 
Appropriations Committee and the 
Armed Services Committee, need time in 
which to prepare bills now before them. 
We are hopeful that the mutual security 
bill will be reported from the Armed 


Services Committee at an early date. 


In order to facilitate the work of the 
Senate, it is advisable to give committees 
more time in which to prepare bills. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I may say to 
the majority leader that the chairman 
of the Committee on Armed Services has 
set 10 o’clock tomorrow morning as the 
time for beginning hearings on the 
mutual security bill. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That would give 
aa committee an opportunity to sit all 

y. 2 

Mr. LEHMAN. Simply for the pur- 
pose of the Recorp, I again wish to pro- 
test the taking up of Senate bill S. 2550 
until a public hearing has been held on 
S. 2842, commonly known as the Hum- 
phrey-Lehman bill. However, I under- 
stand it is the decision of the Policy Com- 
mittee that S. 2550 be taken up on Friday, 
so I have no recourse except to abide by 
that decision. Nevertheless, I do so 
under protest. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I regret very 
much that the plan does not meet with 
the approval of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to transact routine business 
without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication and 
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letters, which were referred as indi- 

cated: 

PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, DE- 

PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE (S. Doc. No. 126) 
A communication from the President of 

the United States, transmitting a proposed 

supplemental appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1953, in the amount of $600,000, for the 

Department of Agriculture, in the form of an 

amendment to the budget for said fiscal year 

(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 

mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 

printed. 

PROPOSED TRANSFER BY NAVY DEPARTMENT OF 
MODEL cr THE U. S. S. “ROCHESTER” TO 
ROCHESTER (N. T.) MUSEUM OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES 
A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 

reporting, pursuant to law, that the Roches- 

ter Museum of Arts and Sciences of 

Rochester, N. Y., had requested the Navy 

Department to transfer a ship's model of 

the U. S. S. Rochester for display purposes; 

to the Committee on Armed Services. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 

A letter from the Acting Attorney General, 
withdrawing the name of David Hernandez- 
Mendoza from a report relating to aliens 
whose deportation had been suspended, 
transmitted to the Senate on July 1, 1951 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 

A letter from the Acting Attorney General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of 
orders of the Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization suspending deportation 
of certain aliens, together with a detailed 
statement of the facts and pertinent pro- 
visions of law as to each alien and the rea- 
sons for ordering such suspension (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO UNITED STATES 

OF CERTAIN ALIEN SEAMEN 

Two letters from the Acting Attorney Gen- 
eral, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of 
orders of the Acting Commissioner of Im- 
migration and Naturalization, dated April 
10, 1951, authorizing the temporary admis- 
sion into the United States, for shore-leave 
purposes only, of certain alien seamen (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
ADMISSION OF DISPLACED PERSONS—WITH=- 

DRAWAL OF NAMES 

Three letters from the Acting Attorney 
General, withdrawing the names of Anna 
Tandlerova; Helena Romana Wojcicki nee 
Gedziorowska, Andrzej Maria Wojcicki, and 
Jagna Ewa Wojcicki; and Wanda Bozenna 
Swidrowska, Andrzej Josef Swidrowski, and 
Jozef Swidrowski, transmitted to the Senate 
on April 16, 1951, July 2, 1951, and July 16, 
1951, respectively, pursuant to section 4 of 
the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as 
amended, with a view to the adjustment of 
their immigration status (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
GRANTING APPLICATIONS FOR PERMANENT RESI- 

DENCE TO CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Acting Attorney General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of the 
orders of the Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization, granting the application 
for permanent residence filed by certain 
aliens, together with a statement of the facts 
and pertinent provisions of law as to each 
alien and the reasons for granting the ap- 
plications (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Avpir REPORT ON NATIONAL CAPITAL HOUSING 
AUTHORITY 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the National Capital 
Housing Authority, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1951 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORT ON INVESTIGATION OF CERTAIN GRAIN 
TRANSACTIONS 


A letter from the Comptroller General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
grain transactions in the year 1949 by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, Department 
of Agriculture, and Cargill, Inc., of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORT ON CONTRACTS NEGOTIATED FoR RE- 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PURPOSES 
A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on contracts negoti- 
ated for research and development purposes, 
for the period July 1 through December 31, 
1951 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the Bar Associa- 
tion of Nevada, at Las Vegas, Nev., favoring 
the enactment of House bill 1651, to provide 
for the fixing of the salary of full-time ref- 
erees in bankruptcy, and the salary of part- 
time referees in bankruptcy; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

A rasolution adopted by the Bar Associa- 
tion of Franklin County, Ky., remonstrating 
against the proposed discontinuance of the 
office of clerk of the United States district 
court at Frankfort, Ky.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

A cablegram in the nature of a memorial 
from the Juana Diaz High School Chapter, 
Puerto Rico Teachers’ Association, Ponce, 
P. R., remonstrating against the approval of 
the Puerto Rican Constitution; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
the Grand Masonic Lodge of Puerto Rico, 
Hato Rey, P. R., signed by Antonio San- 
taella Blanco, grand master, remonstrating 
against the approval of the Puerto Rican 
Constitution; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF INTER- 
NAL REVENUE CODE RELATING TO 
EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN DEPEND- 
ENTS UNDER INCOME-TAX LAWS— 
RESOLUTION OF NEW JERSEY 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on April 23 the Senate and Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of New Jersey 
adopted a joint resolution memorializ- 
ing the Congress of the United States to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code with 
regard to the exemption, under certain 
conditions set forth in the resolution of 
dependents as classified in our income- 
tax laws. 

As this matter is of importance to our 
young people throughout the country as 
an aid to their higher education, I ask 
unanimous consent that the joint reso- 
lution be printed in the body of the 
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Record in connection with my remarks 
and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

The joint resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Finance, and, under 
the rule, ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code to permit a dependent 
exemption even though the gross income 
of the dependent is $600 or more, if the de- 
pendent is in full attendance at an ap- 
proved school, college, or university, and 
further, to provide an additional exemp- 
tion or a deduction for a taxpayer who is 
in full attendance at an approved school, 
college, or university 


Whereas thousands of young men and 
women seek higher education in the schools, 
colleges, and universities of this country 
each year; and 

Whereas the costs of tuition, books, mate- 
rials, and sustenance have advanced rapidly 
in the past few years thereby making it more 
difficult for families of limited means to pro- 
vide their children with the advantages of 
higher education; and 

Whereas, in many cases, students are re- 
quired to extend their earning power to the 
maximum to assist their parents in provid- 
ing the funds to meet the costs of higher 
education; and 

Whereas, under existing inflationary con- 
ditions, a student is often capable of earn- 
ing, by part-time employment, sums in ex- 
cess of $600 annually, resulting, under pres- 
ent law, in the loss of his status as a depend- 
ent; and 

Whereas the loss of this dependent exemp- 
tion results in a tax increase of at least 
$132.20 annually, coming at a time when the 
family is hard pressed for every dollar to 
continue the child’s education; and 

Whereas thousands of self-supporting 
students, in earning necessary funds to meet 
the costs of higher education, earn sums in 
excess of $600 annually, resulting in a sub- 
stantial tax on the excess; and 

Whereas higher education is one of the 
pillars of our democracy and it is therefore 
desirable that all seeking to obtain the ben- 
efits thereof should be encouraged and as- 
sisted in every way possible to attain that 
end: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and General As- 
sembly of the State of New Jersey: 

1. The Congress of the United States is 
hereby memorialized to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code by providing: 

(a) That a taxpayer shall not lose his right 
to claim an exemption for a dependent even 
though the gross income of the dependent is 
$600 or more: Provided, The dependent is in 
full attendance upon a regular full-time 
program leading to a degree or diploma at an 
approved school, college, or university which 
meets the educational requirements of the 
State in which it is located; and 

(b) That a taxpayer who is a student en- 
rolled on a full-time basis in an approved 
school, college, or university, shall be en- 
titled to an additional $600 exemption or en- 
titled to claim a deduction from gross in- 
come of the amount actually expended by 
him from his earnings for tuition, books, 
and materials, not exceeding, however, the 
sum of $600. 

2. The secretary of state is hereby directed 
forthwith to transmit a copy of this joint 
resolution, properly authenticated, to the 
President of the United States, to the re- 
spective Presiding Officers of the United 
States Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives, and to all of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from New Jersey in the Congress. 

3. This joint resolution shall take effect 
immediately. 
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DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT—RESO- 
LUTIONS OF MINNESOTA LABOR 
UNIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that two resolu- 
tions, one adopted by the St. Cloud Typo- 
graphical Union No. 630, of St. Cloud, 
and the second adopted by the Faribault 
Central Labor Union, of Faribault, both 
in the State of Minnesota, urging the 
exclusion from the Defense Production 
Act of the Herlong and Capehart amend- 
ments, be printed in the Recorp and ap- 
propriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Sr. CLOUD TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 
St. Cloud, Minn., April 26, 1952. 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: At its regular 
April meeting St. Cloud Typographical Union 
adopted the following resolution: 

“Whereas the inflationary pressure which 
threatens our standard of living and which 
are hampering our defense efforts are still 
in existence today, and are likely to increase 
as we continue to arm against our enemy; 
and 

“Whereas two amendments to the price- 
control law, Herlong and Capehart, are 
handicapping the administration of the 
original law; and 

“Whereas those who profit by high prices 
will bring great pressure to bear on Congress 
to cancel out the price-control provision of 
the Defense Production Act in its entirety 
or in important parts, all of which will hit 
hard at the American family budget: Now, 
therefore, be it hereby 

“Resolved by St. Cloud Typographical 
Union in meeting assembled April 11, 1952, 
That we demand that the Capehart and 
Herlong amendments be repealed and a 
strong price-control law with no decontrol 
provisions be adopted by Congress.” 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH F. Hick, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Whereas, the inflationary pressures which 
threaten our standard of living and which 
are hampering our defense effort are still in 
existence today, and are likely to increase 
as we continue to arm against our enemy; 
and 

Whereas two amendments to the price- 
control law, Herlong and Capehart, are 
handicapping the administration of the 
original law; and 

Whereas the United States Department of 
Labor consumer's price index has risen from 
170.2 at the beginning of the Korean war 
to 188.6 in November 1951, an 11-percent 
reduction in the purchasing price of our 
dollar; and 

Whereas those who profit by high prices 
will bring great pressure to bear on Congress 
to cancel out the price-control provision of 
the Defense Production Act in its entirety 
or in important parts, all of which will hit 
hard at the American family budget: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by Faribault Central Labor Union 
in meeting April 9, 1952, That we demand 
the Capehart and Herlong amendments be 
repealed and a strong price-control law with 
no decontrol provisions be adopted by Con- 
gress, and that copies of this resolution be 
sent to Minnesota Senators and Congress- 
men, to Ellis Arnall, Director of Price Stabili- 
zation, to Burnet R. Maybank, Chairman, 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee, 
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Congressman Brent Spence, Chairman, 
House of Representatives, Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 


PUBLIC HYDROELECTRIC POWER 
PROJECTS — RESOLUTION OF 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF BORDER 
COUNTIES POWER COOPERATIVE, 
INC. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a resolution 
adopted by the board of directors of the 
Border Counties Power Cooperative, Inc., 
of Warroad, Minn., favoring the enact- 
ment of legislation providing necessary 
funds to allow continued progress of pub- 
lic hydro power project construction and 
sufficient transmission lines to carry the 
power to where it can be used for the 
benefit of all the people, be printed in 
the Recorp and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 


to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas it has come to our attention that 
the House Appropriations Committee has 
greatly reduced or completely eliminated 
numerous requests for funds to develop pub- 
* lic power such as SPA, Missouri River, St. 
Lawrence, Hells Canyon, and numerous 
others; and 

Whereas appropriations for construction 
of needed transmission lines have been great- 
ly reduced or entirely eliminated; and 

Whereas this action can only result in pow- 
er shortages and higher cost power to REA 
cooperatives and public bodies: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That this cooperative do and it 
hereby does urge all United States Senators 
and United States Congressmen, especially 
those from the State of Minnesota, to do all 
in their power to see that the necessary 
funds are provided to allow continued prog- 
ress of public hydro power project construc- 
tion and sufficient transmission lines con- 
structed to carry the power to where it can 
be used for the benefit of all of the people 
and not just a few who desire to use our 
natural resources for their personal gain; 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each Senator and Congressman from 
the State of Minnesota. 


SUGAR BEET INDUSTRY OF 
WISCONSIN 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
at the request of the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY], who had to leave 
the Chamber temporarily for an impor- 
tant engagement, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to make a 30-second statement on 
his behalf. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Massachusetts may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, I 
shall read the statement of the Senator 
from Wisconsin: 

Mr. Witey. I have received an important 
communication from Orrin W. Meyer, secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Cooperative Sugar Bect 
Growers with regard to the problems faced 
by the sugar-beet industry of my State. I 
believe that the text of Mr. Meyer's letter is 
very clear and forthright, and I send it to 
the desk along with a reprint from the 
Chilton, Wis., Times-Journal of April 10, 
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1952, describing the formation of this organ- 
ization. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text of 
Mr. Meyer's letter and the newspaper article, 
including a resolution adopted by that or- 
ganization be printed in the Recorp and be 
thereafter referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance for earnest consideration, 


The letter and article were referred to 
the Committee on Finance, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WISCONSIN COOPERATIVE SUGAR 
BEET GROWERS, 
Chilton, Wis., April 18, 1952. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: Sugar-beet growing and 
the beet-sugar industry in Wisconsin is 
hanging by a very thin thread indeed. Due 
to the abandonment of approximately 50 per- 
cent of our best acreage last fall because of 
an early freeze Just as they were ready to be 
harvested, and due to a lack of sunshine the 
past 2 years which resulted in a low sugar 
content, and due to the low price of sugar 
because of large importations, many sugar- 
beet growers have given up raising sugar 
beets so that the two factories that process 
Wisconsin sugar beets cannot any longer 
operate efficiently. If we give up sugar-beet 
growing in Wisconsin, the farmer will have 
another source of income cut off. This will 
then send our normal sugar-beet acreage out 
begging for other cash crops. Other cash 
crops such as peas, sweet corn, red beets, and 
beans now have sufficient acreages and to 
put our normal sugar-beet acreage to these 
cash crops would cause a depressing return. 

Businessmen will then suffer with the 
farmer because he wouldn't have as much 
money to spend. Likewise the industry uses 
considerable labor, machinery, electrical 
energy, coal, railroads, etc. who will all suffer 
if the industry is lost. 

The Wisconsin sugar-beet growers have, 
therefore, banded themselves together as the 
Wisconsin Cooperative Sugar Beet Growers 
to save the sugar-beet industry. I am en- 
closing a newspaper article describing the 
organization of the Wisconsin Cooperative 
Sugar Beet Growers, Inc. The meeting 
adopted a resolution, which I have encircled 
in the article, which I hope you will consider 
and act upon. 

I am sending this letter to all our Wiscon- 
sin Congressmen and Senators. 

Thanking you, I remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
; ORRIN W. MYER, 
Secretary, 


[From the Chilton Times-Journal of April 
10, 1952] 


STATE BEET GROWERS CO-OP SET UP AT MEETING 
HERE—HENRY HEIMANN MADE PRESIDENT 
or NEW UNIT—ORGANIZATION WILL INCLUDE 
WISCONSIN, UPPER MICHIGAN 


A representative group of sugar-beet grow- 
ers met at the city hall here Wednesday and 
organized & cooperative to be known as the 
Wisconsin Cooperative Sugar Beet Growers. 
The territory embraced by the new organi- 
zt. bion includes Wisconsin and the upper 
peninsula of Michigan. 

To two local men—Henry Heimann and 
County Agent Orrin W. Meyer—was given 
the primary task of starting the new co- 
operative on its way. Mr. Heimann was 
elected president of the new cooperative and 
Mr. Meyer was named secretary. Both Hei- 
mann and Meyer have been active for months 
in an effort to get the beet growers of the 
State united in an organization which, it is 
hoped, will be able to promote their interests, 

The meeting decided to divide the area in 
which it will operate into nine districts and 
to have each district represented on the 
board of directors. 
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The districts as set up by action of the 
meeting and the directors of each are as 
follows: 

No. 1: Kenosha-Racine, E. R. Linstroth, 
Sturtevant. 

No. 2: Milwaukee, Ozaukee, Waukesha, 
Washington Counties, Ben Zenke, West Bend. 

No, 3: Jefferson and Dodge Counties, J. H. 
Mayr, Beaver Dam. 

No 4: Fond du Lac and Green Lake, 
Charles A. Peterson, Rosendale. 

No. 5: Calumet County, Henry Heimann, 
Chilton. 

No. 6: Kewaunee and Door Counties, Au- 
gust Krause, Algoma, 

No. 7: Sheboygan and Manitowoc Coun- 
ties, Peter Bachmann, Sheboygan Falls. 

No. 8: Outagamie and Winnebago Coun- 
ties, Ralph Gehring, Shiocton. 

No. 9: Brown, Oconto, Marinette, Portage, 
Shawano, and Upper Michigan, Anthony 
Hutjens, DePere. 

The meeting adopted a resolution which 
asks for a downward revision of the 1952 
sugar-beet quota, increased payments to 
growers who lose all or part of their crops 
at harvest time through no fault of their 
own, and for price protection. 

The resolution as adopted without dissent 
is as follows: 

“Whereas the Sugar Act of 1948 provides 
for prices of sugar that will be fair to the 
consumers and which will also provide pro- 
tection of the domestic producers of sugar; 
and 

“Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture is 
directed by the Sugar Act of 1948 to deter- 
mine consumption quotas of sugar that will 
result in prices that will maintain and pro- 
tect the domestic sugar industry; and 

“Whereas the sugar qucta established 
during the past 3 years has been so large 
that low sugar prices have prevailed, which 
in turn has caused losses to the growers of 
sugar beets and to the processors of sugar 
beets; and 

“Whereas the Sugar Act of 1948 also pro- 
vides for the payment of a crop-deficiency 
payment for losses of the sugar-beet crop as 
a type of crop insurance; and 

“Whereas such deficiency payment is made 
from the proceeds of a process tax paid by 
the processors and refiners of sugar; and 

“Whereas the tax so collected exceeds by 
approximately $16,000,000 annually the 
amounts paid to the growers of sugar beets; 
and 

“Whereas the growers of sugar beets in 
Wisconsin suffered great financial loss 
through sugar beets freezing in the ground 
during the fall of 1951 to the extent of $50 
to $70-per-acre investment in the sugar-beet 
crop: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the sugar-beet growers of 
Wisconsin, organized as the Wisconsin Sugar 
Beet Growers Cooperative, hereby petition 
the Congress of the United States through 
its duly elected Members to the Senate and 
the House of Representatives to request as 
follows: 

“1. That Wisconsin Senators and Con- 
gressmen promptly request the Secretary of 
Agriculture to revise the 1952 quota deter- 
mination downward and to keep such quota 
at a low level until prices of sugar again 
reach parity so that the Sugar Act will pro- 
vide the protection that Congress sought to 
provide when it passed the Sugar Act. 

“2. That Wisconsin Senators and Con- 
gressmen use every effort to amend the 
Sugar Act to provide for increased payment 
to growers who, through no fault of their 
own, lose all or part of their crop at harvest 
time. This payment to be not less than 50 
percent of the value of the crop lost due to 
freezing in the ground due to difficult harvest 
conditions, with payment to be retroactive 
to include the 1951 crop. 

“3. In order to provide adequate price pro- 
tection to the grower of sugar beets, it is 
requested that Congress reimpose the import 
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duty of $2.50 per 100 pounds on all sugar 
imported from foreign countries in addition 
to maintaining present quota provisions of 
the Sugar Act. 

“The 4,000 members and prospective 
members of the Wisconsin Sugar Beet Grow- 
ers Cooperative hereby earnestly request 
your consideration and prompt support to 
prevent destruction of the Wisconsin sugar- 
beet industry.” 

In attendance at the meeting to lend their 
assistance to organizing the sugar-beet grow- 
ers were Henry Hillbom, of the Menominee 
Sugar Co., Green Bay, and John Sargent, 
manager of the Superior Sugar Refining Co., 
Menominee, Mich. These two firms process 
the sugar beets grown in this area. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. KERR, from the Committee on 
Public Works: 

H. R. 4551. A bill to provide for the acqui- 
sition of a site for the new Federal building 
in Newnan, Ga., adjoining the existing Fed- 
eral building there as an economy measure 
before land value has increased as a result 
of land improvement; without amendment 
(Rept. No 1510); and 

H. R. 6863. A bill to make provision for 
suitable accommodations for the Bureau of 
Customs and certain other Government serv- 
ices at Ei Paso, Tex., and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1511). 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

S. 2959. A bill authorizing the transfer to 
the State of Tennessee of certain lands in 
the Veterans’ Administration Center, Moun- 
tain Home, Tenn.; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 1512). 


INTERNAL SECURITY OF UNITED 
STATES—INCREASE IN LIMIT OF 
EXPENDITURES BY COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 314), which, under 
the rule, was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That the limitation of expendi- 
tures under Senate Resolution 366, Eighty- 
first Congress, relating to the internal secu- 
rity of the United States, agreed to December 
21, 1950, is hereby increased by $163,800, and 
such sum, together with any unexpended 
balance of the sums previously authorized to 
be expended under such resolution, shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate 
upon vouchers approved by the chairman of 
the committee and covering obligations in- 
curred under such resolution on or before 
January 31, 1953. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 7, 1952, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 


S. 1650. An act to provide for the release 
of the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in a certain tract or parcel of land 
conditionally granted by it to the city of 
Savannah, Chatham County, Ga.; 

S.1798. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact entered into by the 
States of Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mexico 
relating to the waters of the Canadian River; 

S. 2160. An act to authorize the Attorney 
General to admit persons committed by State 
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courts to Federal penal and correctional 
institutions when facilities are available; 

S. 2223. An act to authorize and direct the 
Administrator of General Services to transfer 
to the Department of the Navy the Govern- 
ment-owned magnesium foundry at Teter- 
boro, N. J.; and 

S. 2639. An act to amend the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 3123. A bill to grant the original owner 
of property consisting of land which was 
acquired by the Government for use in con- 
nection with any military or naval installa- 
tion and which has become surplus to the 
needs of the Government a priority in the 
disposition of such property; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

S. 3124. A bill for the relief of George F. 
Ruckman; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 


S. 3125. A bill for the relief of John Marcos 


Fafalios; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 3126. A bill to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, with respect to foreign 
theatrical scenery, properties, and apparel 
for use in theatrical exhibitions arriving 
from abroad; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for Mr. 
Lopce) : 

S. 3127. A bill for the relief of Frederico 
Pedro Rocha; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. : 

By Mr. MCCARRAN (by request): 

S. 3128. A bill to amend section 3185 of 
title 18, United States Code; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 3129. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to remove obstructions or 
hazards to air navigation, to prevent future 
obstructions or hazards to air navigation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 3130. A bill for the relief of Pauline 
Martha Fimerl; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND (for himself and 
Mr. MORSE) : 

S. 3131. A bill to amend the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act to clarify the 
status of aliens admitted to this country for 
permanent residence with respect to their 


. liability for training and service, and for 


other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
By Mr. KERR: 

S. 3132. A bill for the relief of Jun Miyata; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KERR (for himself and Mr. 
MONRONEY): 

S. 3133. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the initial phase of the Washita 
River Basin reclamation project, Oklahoma; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

8.3134. A bill for the relief of Helene Olga 
Iwasenko; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HILL (for himself and Mr. 
MCFARLAND): 

S. 3135. A bill to provide vocational read- 
justment and to restore lost educational op- 
portunities to certain persons who served 
in the Armed Forces on or after June 27, 
1950, and prior to such date as shall be fixed 
by the President or the Congress; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
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By Mr. O'MAHONEY: 

S. 3136. A bill to amend the second sen- 
tence of section 27 of the Mineral Leasing 
Act of February 25, 1920, as amended; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


MR. AND MRS. DONALD D. DUNN— 
COLUMBIA RIVER BASIN IRRIGA- 
TION PROJECT 


Mr MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
submit for appropriate reference a con- 
current resolution relating to Mr. and 
Mrs. Donald D. Dunn and the Columbia 
River Basin irrigation project. I ask 
unanimous consent that an explanatory 
statement prepared by me be printed in 
the REcorp. 7 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The concur- 
rent resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred, and, without objec- 
ton, the statement will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 74), submitted by Mr. Macnuson, 
was referred to the Commitee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, as follows: 


Whereas the Congress and the President 
of the United States recognized the impor- 
tance of water resources development by 
enacting into the law the Rc lamation Act 
of 1902: and À 
* Whereas this and subsequent legislation 
has been the means of placing more than 
6,000,000 acres of land under irrigation and 
installing more than 4,009,000 kilowatts of 
hydroelectric power on our rivers and 
streams; and 

Whereas people everywhere in the West 
are joining this year in celebrating this 
golden jubilee of reclamation; and 

Whereas a principal celebration is being 
sponsored by the people of the Columbia 
Basin reclamation project and the State of 
Washington as a part of the golden jubilee 
celebration and also in honor of the first inte- 
grated operation of the great Columbia Basin 
reclamation project; and 

Whereas Mr. Donald D. Dunn, judged the 
most worthy war veteran to be found in the 
United States, is to receive a farm fully de- 
veloped and equipped, which has been pro- 
vided by the people of the project as a part 
of the celebration; and 

Whereas Mr. and Mrs. Dunn and family, 
displaying an earnest resolution to let not 
misfortune deter them from winning a stake 
in the land for which he fought, are typical 
of the strength of America: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That this Congress 
congratulate Mr. and Mrs. Dunn on the rec- 
ord of heroism and fortitude in the face of 
misfortune which has won for them this 
first family farm to receive irrigation water 
from the great pumps at Grand Coulee Dam 
on the Columbia River. 


The statement presented by Mr. Mac- 
nuson is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON ON RESO- 
LUTION RELATIVE TO DONALD D. DUNN AND 
COLUMBIA BASIN IRRIGATION PROJECT 


Within a few days—on May 22, to be 
exact—the people of my home State of Wash- 
ington will begin a celebration of unusual 
import, a celebration to mark the official 
start of irrigation with water conserved by 
Grand Coulee Dam. 

A high point of that celebration will be 
the presentation of a completely equipped 
farm, valued at $50,000, to Donald D. Dunn, 
a young war veteran whose former farm, 
home, and livelihood were swept away by 
floodwaters from the Kansas River a year ago. 
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Selected as the most worthy war veteran 
farmer to be found in a Nation-wide search 
made by the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Mr. 
Dunn and his family will join the new pio- 
neers who are carving the equivalent of a 
new State out of the sagebrush of eastern 
Washington. 

There have been many instances of fami- 
lies coming to the Columbia Basin of Wash- 
ington State with little money but much 
fortitude and making successful homes and 
farms through energetic endeavor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dunn will have their farm 
ready for them, but they will need something 
else they also have in abundance—a deter- 
mination to work hard and to make full use 
of the great opportunity that confronts them 
in the great Columbia Basin area. 

Pioneering a farm often is heartbreaking 
work. Men and women who have taken up 
farms in the past recount tales of strenuous 
toil. They have had to scour the sage from 
the land; the soll, when broken, often is 
swept up into huge dust clouds that hide the 
very farm machinery which these modern 
pioneers are operating. 

Our modern pioneers have a somewhat 
easier battle, we must agree, than did those 
who broke the sod on the prairies of the 
Middle West generations ago. But they have 
the same indomitable spirit, such as that 
exemplified by Mr. and Mrs. Dunn. When 
they lost their home and belongings by that 
fiood in Kansas a year ago, they did not lose 
their spirit. They sold their few remaining 
goods to pay their debts, borrowed money for 
a truck, and moved to Yakima, Wash., to 
make a new start in true pioneer style. 

With that same spirit the Dunns, and the 
other pioneers of the Columbia Basin, as 
well, are assured of success. 

We have instances that show that a fam- 
ily coming to the basin 12 years ago with 
hardly a nickel to their name now have farms 
worth $25,000 to $30,000, have become sub- 
stantial citizens in a substantial community 
and have done a tremendous job of helping 
produce the food and fiber for our Nation— 
and the free world—must have in this time 
of emergency. 

The Columbia Basin irrigation project, 
whose accomplishments will be celebrated in 
the period from May 22 to June 1 in various 
parts of the basin, ultimately will bring an- 
other million acres under irrigation, and into 
production. Currently authorized is a de- 
velopment which will add 500,000 acres to 
our farmland resources, It is conservative- 
ly estimated that during the next 12 years, 
development of farms on the 500,000 acres 
will mean the spending of $49,000,000 for 
farm machinery, $90,373,000 for farm homes 
and buildings, $80,000,000 for town develop- 
ment, $8,000,000 for livestock purchases and 
$10,000,000 for household equipment and 
furniture. We estimate also that the devel- 
opment will add about 200,000 to the popula- 
tion of our State. 

Through further developments possible un- 
der the Nation’s reclamation program. we 
can enable the West to achieve twice its 
present growth, offer twice the present num- 
ber of economic opportunities, and produce 
twice the food and fiber now being added to 
our prosperity. 

The selection of Mr. Dunn as the most de- 
serving veteran and the Columbia Basin cele- 
bration are worthy of congressional atten- 
tion, for they symbolize events in our na- 
tional life. They point to our need to ex- 
pand agricultural and industrial production, 
and the need to expand opportunities for 
young men and women to establish them- 
selves as free Americans, in their own homes, 
on their own lands and in their own business 
enterprises. 
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AMENDMENT TO DEFENSE HOUSING 
LAWS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado submit- 
ted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 3066) to 
amend defense housing laws, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
and ordered to be printed. 


ASSISTANCE TO NEEDY PERSONS IN 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 2502) to provide 
public assistance to needy persons in the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1953—AMENDMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (for him- 
self and Mr. MILLIKIN) submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to the bill (H. R. 7176) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1953, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO DEFENSE HOUSING 
LAWS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
submit for appropriate reference an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
me to the bill (S. 3066) to amend defense 
housing laws, and for other purposes. 

The amendment is identical to H. R. 
6102, pending before the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Record at this 
point a short statement in support and 
explanation of H. R. 6102, made by Chair- 
man Divers, of the Home Loan Bank 
Board, before the House committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received and referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and, without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The statement presented by Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT is as follows: 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM K. DIVERS, CHAIRMAN, 
Home Loan BANK BOARD, BEFORE THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, ON 
H. R. 6102, Manch 20, 1952 
The applicable statute presently provides 

that not more than 15 percent of a Fed- 

eral savings and loan association's assets may 
be invested in the following three classes of 
first mortgage loans: 

(a) Loans in excess of $20,000. 

(b) Loans beyond 50 miles from the home 
office. 

(c) All loans on improved real estate 
other than homes or combination of homes 
and business property. 

This bill would, if enacted, lift loans 
acquired by purchase, which are insured by 
the FHA or VA, but of the 15-percent-of-as- 
sets limitation insofar as the 50-mile limit is 
concerned. Such loans would still be subject 
to the 15-percent-of-assets limitation if they 
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are on properties other than homes or ex- 
ceed $20,000. 

While this bill permits purchase of both 
FHA and VA insured loans, as you know 
there has been only a small percentage of 
VA loans which have been insured, most of 
them being guaranteed instead. 

In 1945 Congress authorized Federal sav- 
ings and loan associations to purchase or 
make any loan, at least 20 percent of which 
was guaranteed by the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, without regard to the 50-mile 
area. Though Federal savings and loan as- 
sociations have made no great use of this 
power, there have been no reports or indi- 
cations of abuse of the power. 

It is the intention of the Board, if the bill 
is passed, at first to provide by regulation 
that purchases authorized by the bill could 
be made only from members of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System, and that only loans 
originated by such members could be pur- 
chased. In purchasing such loans, Federal 
savings and loan associations would be rely- 
ing not only on FHA insurance, but also on 
the property analysis, appraisal and credit 
analysis of the originating institution. Such 
loans would be safe investments for Fed- 
eral savings and loan associations. It is also 
the intention of the Board that the regula- 
tion would provide that such purchases 
could be made only from such members who 
would agree to service any loans sold. With 
this limitation there would also be assur- 
ance that the loans would be serviced by 
member institutions which are supervised 
either by the Home Loan Bank Board or 
State supervisory authority. The Board 
would carefully watch this operation and 
after some experience has been gained would 
consider either relaxing or lifting this re- 
striction or further restricting such puchases 
if the experience indicated this should be 
done. 

Legislation such as provided in this bill 
would lead to greater mobility of capital for 
investment in home mortgages by Federal 
savings and loan associations which are play- 
ing an ever greater part in the home financ- 
ing field. It would permit Federal savings 
and loan associations with capital on hand, 
which they are unable to invest in their im- 
mediate lending area, to purchase mortgages 
in defense areas or other areas where there 
is not adequate capital to satisfy the demands 
for home financing. In some defense areas, 
institutions are not able to finance the un- 
usually rapid development which is taking 
place in their normal lending area. If these 
institutions are able to sell some of the mort- 
gages which they originate, they can in turn 
refinance other homes for defense workers 
with the capital which they have received by 
the sale of mortgages. The greater utiliza- 
tion of private capital for this home financ- 
ing will lessen the demand for public financ- 
ing of homes in these areas, 

Mr, Foley, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency Administrator, has stated, in a let- 
ter of February 18, 1952, to the committee, 
that the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
believes the bill is desirable and recommends 
its favorable consideration by the committee. 
The Federal National Mortgage Association is 
in favor of the bill as it is their feeling that, 
to the extent these mortgages are purchased 
by private capital, there would not be the 
demand for their purchase by FNMA. The 
Federal Housing Administration Commis- 
sioner has also stated that he favors the bill. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED OR PLACED ON 
CALENDAR 
The following bills and joint resolu- 

tion were severally read twice by their 
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titles, and referred, or ordered to be 
placed on the calendar, as indicated: 


H. R. 696. An act to authorize the President 
of the United States to present the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross to Col. Roscoe Turner; 

H. R. 4021. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the conveyance 
of a portion of the United States military 
reservation at Fort Schuyler, N. Y., to the 
State of New York for use as a maritime 
school, and for other purposes,” approved 
September 5, 1950; 

H. R. 6769. An act to amend section 301, 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, to 
further limit the jurisdiction of boards of 
review established under that section; and 

H. J. Res. 222. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to issue posthumously to the 
late William S. Cox a commission as third 
lieutenant, United States Navy, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H. R. 707. An act for the relief of John 
Michael Ancker Rasmussen; 

H. R. 728. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Mildred Lewis Morgan; 

H. R. 765. An act for the relief of John 
George Papailias; 

H. R. 856. An act for the relief of Dr. 
James F. Spindler; 

H. R. 954. An act for the relief of Elvira 
Suzanne Oosterwyk; 

H. R. 1448. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Fuxman and their two daugh- 


ters; 

H. R. 1477. An act for the relief of Linda 
Azar Karam Batrouny; 

H. R. 1706. An act for the relief of Thomas 
J. Morris; 

H. R. 1710. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marie Weir; 

H.R.1718. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Tomiko Munakata Millhollin; 

H. R. 1723. An act for the relief of George 
Economos; 

H. R. 1814. An act to authorize the admis- 
sion of Flora Fung Wah Miu Wong to the 
United States; 

H. R. 1838. An act for the relief of Fong 
Bat Woon and Fong Get Nan; 

H. R. 1843. An act for the relief of Nahan 
Abdo Haj Moussa; 

H. R. 1849. An act for the relief of the alien 
Malke Kresel Mohrer; 

H. R. 2113. An act for the relief of Yee 
Kee Lam; 

H.R. 2351. An act for the relief of Naoki 
and Yoshiki Sakamoto; 

H. R. 2354. An act for the relief of Ariel 
Ta-wei Char; 

H. R. 2366. An act for the relief of Maly 
Braunstein and her daughter, Aurelia Rap- 


paport: 

H. R. 2595. An act for the relief of Charice 
D'Amico and Chiara Antonucci; 

H. R. 2629. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Leonidas M. Peppas; 

H. R. 2635. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Sumako Egashira; 

H.R. 2718. An act for the relief of Enrique 
M. Orpilla; 

H. R. 2719. An act for the relief of Philip 
Pugh, Sarah Liu Fugh, and John Pugh; 

H.R. 2856. An act for the relief of Jan J. 
Wojciechowski; 

H. R. 2906. An act for the relief of Kenji 
K 


‘usumoto; 
H. R. 3157. An act for the relief of Anny 
Scher; 

H. R. 3220. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Wynn Steel and William Peter Kruse; 

H. R. 3382. An act for the relief of Haruyo 
Takahashi; 

H. R. 3501. An act for the relief of Takae 
Nomura; 

H. R. 3533. An act for the relief of Charles 
H. Lin (also known as Lin Chao Hsi); 

H. R. 3616. An act for the relief of the 
Pacific Fruit Express Co.; 

H. R. 3707. An act for the relief of Edgar 
L. Dimmick; 
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H. R. 3774. An act for the relief of Dr. 
David M. Ju; 

H. R. 3778. An act for the relief of Wong 
See Sun; 

H. R. 3810. An act for the relief of Aldo 
Vallesa; 

H.R.3975. An act to amend section 1498 
of title 28, United States Code, so as to per- 
mit a joint patentee to bring silit on a 
patent in the Court of Claims in certain 
cases where one or more of his copatentees 
is barred from doing so; 

H.R.3969. An act for the relief of Franco 
Berardi; 

H. R. 4001. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Manuel Magtalis Geronimo and Dr. Rita 
Villaroman Geronimo; 

H. R. 4070. An act for the relief of Isabelle 
F. Story; 

H. R. 4128. An act for the relief of Antonio 
and Francesco Lo Schiavo; 

H. R. 4157. An act for the relief of Sister 
Helena Ginal, Sister Anna Szoldrska, Sister 
Anna Gluchowska, and Sister Bronislawa 
Szewezyk: 

H. R. 4182. An act for the relief of Clarence 
Sudbec: 

H.R. ‘88. An act for the relief of Jose- 
phine F. Garrett; 

H. R. 4277. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Southern District of New York to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon a 
claim of the Bunker Hill Development Corp.; 

H. R. 4326. An act for the relief of Toshiko 
Nakamuta Takimoto and her minor son; 

H. R. 4344. An act for the relief of Clyde R. 
Sharp; 

H. R. 4458. An act for the relief of Tibor 
Kalman Jalsoviczky; 

H.R. 4465. An act for the relief of Angela 
Moniz McCracken; 

H. R. 4466. An act for the relief of Rahel 
Zakar Peters; 

H. R. 4632. An act for the relief of Linda 
Lee Converse; 

H. R. 4709. An act for the relief of Baron 
Fred Alexander D’Osten-Sacken; 

H. R. 4762. An act for the relief of Deborah 
Anita Hudson; 

H. R. 5087. An act for the relief of Hoong 
Moy Lam; 

H. R. 5349. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Edith P. Powell; 

H. R. 5479. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Floyd L. Greenwood; 

H. R. 5496. An act for the relief of F. Archie 
Meatyard; 

H. R. 5517. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Katharina Luise Trenye; 

H. R. 5591. An act for the relief of Sister 
Angelantonia Diana; 

H. R. 5659. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Hermine Lamb; 

H. R. 5661. An act for the relief of Ayako 
Waki; 

H. R. 5755. An act for the relief of Chong 
So Yong; 

H. R. 5759. An act for the relief of Chizuko 
Nakagami; 

H. R. 5911. An act for the relief of David 
Braithwaite and Orvin E. Wilde; 

H. R. 5957. An act for the relief of Veronica 
Merita Ritson; 

H. R. 6023. An act for the relief of Fred 
Augustus Snead, Jr.; 

H. R. 6025. An act for the relief of David 
Daryl Dalko; 

H. R. 6056. An act for the relief of Rufin 
Manikowski; 

H. R. 6152. An act for the relief of Lucille 
Hujima; 

H. R. 6259. An act to authorize the admis- 
sion of Wong Ng Chin Chun to the United 
States; 

H. R. 6278. An act for the relief of Samuele 
Rossi (also known as Renato Rossi); 

H. R. 6381. An act for the relief of Ayako 
Sukiura; 

H. R. 6446. An act for the relief of Jeanne 
Marie Miura; 
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H. R. 6558. An act for the relief of George 
Blech and others; and 

H.R. 6848. An act for the relief of Sharon 
Elaine Frankovich; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 2643. An act to consolidate the 
Parker Dam power project and the Davis Dam 
project; 

H. R. 3882. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to lease withdrawn or 
reserved public lands in Alaska for dock, 
wharf, and landing-site purposes; 

H. R. 4991. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to issue a patent in 
fee to Almira Gilbreath Ramser; 

H. R. 5383. An act to provide for the con- 
trol and extinguishment of outcrop and un- 
derground fires in coal formations, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 6439. An act to authorize the addi- 
tion of land to the Appomattox Court House 
National Historical Monument, Va., and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 6556. An act authorizing the issu- 
ance of a patent in fee to Erle E. Howe; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 4924. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to establish and 
operate motor-vehicle pools and systems and 
to provide office furniture and furnishings 
when agencies are moved to new locations, to 
direct the Administrator to report the un- 
authorized use of Government motor ve- 
hicles, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

H. R. 5990. An act to amend the Federal 
Civil Defense Act of 1950; ordered to be placed 
on the calendar. 

H. R. 6773. An act to provide for the fur- 
ther development of cooperative agricultural 
extension work; and 

H.R. 6922. An act to amend section 22 (re- 
lating to the endowment and support of col- 
leges of agriculture and the mechanic arts) 
of the act of June 29, 1935, so as to extend 
the benefits of such section to certain col- 
leges in the Territory of Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. R. 7496. An act to amend the act of 
August 7, 1946, providing for the establish- 
ment of a modern, adequate, and efficient 
hospital center in the District of Columbia, 
as amended, so as to extend to June 30, 1957, 
the period for authorization for appropria- 
tions for carrying out the purposes of the 
act as amended; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 206) favoring the granting of the 
status of permanent residence to certain 
aliens, was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

Address entitled “Our Fight for Constitu- 
tional Government,” delivered by Senator 
WATKINS, at the Republican State Conven- 
tion, Salt Lake City, Utah, April 26, 1952. 

By Mr. CAIN: 

Script of program of American Forum of 
the Air, participated in by Senator Moopy 
and Senator Carn, and broadcast on Sunday, 
May 4, 1952. 


1952 
By Mr. HILL: 
Address entitled ‘Mobilizing Electric 


Farming,” delivered by Hon. Charles F. 
Brannan, Secretary of Agriculture, at the 
annual convention of the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, at Chicago, 
II., on March 11, 1952. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Address entitled “Strengthening Democra- 
cy in the Free World,” delivered by Mr. Aver- 
ell Harriman, at National Conference of the 
American Jewish Welfare Board, at Detroit, 
Mich., on May 4, 1952. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

Address by George E. Stringfellow, vice 
president of the Edison Industries, presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Taxpayer’s Associa- 
tion, and Kiwanis International representa- 
tive to the United Nations, before the sev- 
enty-eighth annual dinner of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, Camden, N. J., 
April 24, 1952. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

Excerpts under the headline “General 
Eisenhower analyzed,” from the Whaley- 
Eaton Service News Letter for May 6, 1952. 

Article entitled “Farm Boy—Modern 
Style,” written by Blake Clark, and pub- 
lished in the Reader's Digest for May 1952. 

By Mr. GILLETTE: 

Editorial entitled “An Advisory Parliament 
for NATO,” published in the Des Moines 
Sunday Register on May 4, 1952. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

Article entitled “Four Great Lacks in Men- 
tal Health,” written by Oren Root, and pub- 
lished in the New York Times magazine sec- 
tion of May 4, 1952. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

Editorial entitled “Firings Alone Won't 
End Corruption,” published in the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer of May 7, 1952. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE CORPS OF 
ENGINEERS IN FLOOD-CONTROL 
OPERATIONS—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE MEMPHIS COMMERCIAL AP- 
PEAL 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp an editorial 
which was published several days ago in 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal. The 
editorial relates to the engineering dis- 
trict of Memphis, Tenn., on the Missis- 
sippi River. I shall greatly appreciate it 
if consent is given to have this editorial, 
which is short, printed in the body of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MAINTAIN PROVED POLICIES 


In awarding commendation certificates to 
133 civilian employees of the Memphis en- 
gineer district, Brig. Gen. P. A, Feringa 
observed that “experienced flood fighters are 
not made overnight.” The River Commis- 
sion president went on to say that “it takes 
years of experience to instinctively sense the 
requirements of combating a high-water 
situation.“ 

We are glad to have that public acknowl- 
edgment from General Feringa in these days 
when there is so much agitation for placing 
flood- control responsibility in inexperienced 
hands, and along with that, so much temp- 
tation to depart from sound flood-control 
practices merely for expediency’s sake. Gen- 
eral Feringa’s comments were inspired by the 
great service performed by the Memphians in 
the Omaha-Council Bluffs flood fight. 

The success of that fight was undeniably 
due to the immediate availability of the 
Corps of Engineers’ permanent flood-fighting 
forces. Another vital factor was the avail- 
ability of Corps of Engineers’ floating equip- 
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ment for meeting emergency threats against 
levees from the river's side. Without both 
there would have been a major disaster in 
the Omaha-Council Bluffs sector. % 

General Feringa has properly warned that 
“here in the lower Mississippi Valley we 
cannot let our guard down in spite of the 
fact that he have had no serious high-water 
difficulty in the past several years.” It is 
equally proper to point out here that the 
only crevasse in a main-line Mississippi River 
levee since the 1927 flood occurred a couple 
of years ago in Louisiana, when the river 
was at a nonflood stage. We mention it 
because it points up the need for eternal 
vigilance—for keeping up the guard of which 
General Feringa speaks. 

The Corps of Engineers flood-control re- 
sponsibility in this valley cannot be dele- 
gated recklessly, nor can that organization 
afford to adopt uneconomical fiscal and 
equipment policies in contravention of tried 
and proved methods. If that ever happens 
the Corps of Engineers can no longer make 
valid demand for retention of its civil func- 
tions and the Mississippi River Commission, 
one of its subordinate agencies, will become 
a costly anachronism. Flood-tested methods 
are the very core of the guard which must 
be maintained, and we are assuming, on the 
basis of General Feringa’s statement, that 
there is to be no deviation. 


FLOOD-DISASTER INSURANCE 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak for 
2 minutes to discuss the President’s mes- 
sage on flood insurance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Kansas may proceed for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. CARLSON. On Monday of this 
week the President of the United States 
sent to Congress a message urging enact- 
ment of legislation providing for flood 
insurance. I was pleased to note that 
his message and the proposed bill follow 
very closely the provisions of S. 2148, 
which I introduced on September 20, 
1951, and which is cosponsored by the 
senior Senator from Kansas [Mr, 
SCHOEPPEL] and the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Kem]. 

Personally, I feel this is one piece of 
legislation which Congress should enact 
at this session. It is one thing we can 
do immediately in behalf of the flood- 
disaster areas of this Nation, and to pro- 
tect citizens of areas that may have 
floods in the future, and, in my opinion, 
it will not cost the Federal Government 
any money. 

During the war we had some experi- 
ence with war-disaster insurance, and 
it was proved that an insurance program 
could be carried through private insur- 
ance corporations, without loss or cost 
to the Federal Government. 

It is my contention that we should 
enact this type of legislation and provide 
for insurance through private corpora- 
tions against flood disaster, to be rein- 
sured only and carried by some backing 
of the Federal Government through the 
RFC. It is my thought that the Corpo- 
ration would take over or reinsure only 
that portion of the risk which private 
insurance companies do not feel they can 
safely assume. 

Sound insurance practices dictate that 
any plan be based on some method of 
spreading the disaster risks widely 
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enough so that a moderate rate will be 
sufficient to provide the funds necessary 
to cover the major concentrated losses 
which may occur from time to time. It 
is my sincere hope that action on this 
type of legislation can be had at this 
session, 


WORK OF THE LADIES OF THE 
SENATE IN RED CROSS ACTIV- 
ITIES 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I desire to take this occasion to call the 
attention of the Senate to the fine work 
that is being done by the Senate wives 
in Red Cross activities under the leader- 
ships of Mrs. Alben W. Barkley. 

In a report made at the Senate ladies 
annual luncheon held in the caucus 
room of the Senate Office Building on 
Tuesday, April 29, 1952, it was stated 
by Mrs. Edward R. Burke, of Nebraska, 
chairman of the sewing group, that the 
12 members of this group completed 207 
garments in 715 hours of sewing. These 
garments consisted of baby sacques, 
gowns, wrapping blankets and Beacon 
blankets. 

Mrs. J. Allen Frear, Jr., of Delaware, - 
chairman of the knitting group, re- 
ported that 15 members of this group 
completed 45 articles in 1,272 hours of 
knitting. These articles consisted of 
3 sweaters, 13 afghans, 17 walking cast 
toe socks, 2 socks, and 10 stump socks. 

Mrs. Olin D. Johnston, of South Caro- 
lina, chairman of the surgical dressing 
group, reported that in 1951, 19,640 sur- 
gical dressings were made in 1,88334 
hours, and that in 3 months of this year 
a total of 15,080 dressings had been 
completed in 1,351 hours. 

Other reports were made by Mrs. 
Wayne Morse, chairman of the annual 
luncheon committee, and the treasurer, 
Mrs. Leverett Saltonstall, who reported 
that the organization was solvent. 

All in all, your ladies, and I exclude 
myself from that designation, put in a 
total of 5,22134 hours on this work for 
the Red Cross. I commend them to you. 
They are worthy of you. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Maine yield for a 
question? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. 
yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it not correct 
to say, however, that the junior Senator 
from Maine, the one lady who is a Mem- 
ber of this body, is a very distinguished 
honorary member of the organization to 
which she has just been referring? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts very much indeed, but I cannot 
compete with the wonderful work the 
ladies of the Senate Red Cross Commit- 
tee have done. 


Iam glad to 


NOT BY BREAD ALONE—ADDRESS 
BY FRED G. CLARK 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it was my pleasure not long ago 
to have luncheon with Brig. Gen. Henry 
Darlington, Chief of Army Chaplains, 
and his good friend, the Reverend Ralph 
W. Sockman. During luncheon General 
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Darlington gave Dr. Sockman and me a 
copy of an address by Mr. Fred G. Clark, 
chairman of the American Economic 
Foundation, entitled “Not by Bread 
Alone.” I now ask unanimous consent 
to have his address incorporated in the 
body of the Record at this point, as a 
part of my remarks. 

Mr. President, if we are to win the 
fight against communism, indeed, if we 
are to preserve America, we must return 
to the teachings of God. Mr. Clark’s 
thoughtful and able address conclusively 
demonstrates this simple truth. My 
hope is that by inserting it in the RECORD, 
many who otherwise would never have 
an opportunity to read it, may do so. 
This is most desirable, for I believe what 
Mr. Clark so aptly says in his address: 


We are no longer fighting to defend a way 
of life: we are fighting to get it back. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Nor sy Breap ALONE 
(By Fred G. Clark) 
1 


The most important thing that has hap- 
. pened to the world since the birth of Christ 
is the birth of America, 

There is a direct connection between these 
two events: the second could never have 
happened without the first. 

The colossus of the world that we call 
America has been the product of a colossal 
idea: the idea of the sovereignty of the indi- 
vidual that Christ brought to the world. 

Something happened to that small cross- 
section of Europeans that came to these 


Today the American giant towers over the 
world in its physical strength, greater than 
that of all the rest of the nations put to- 
gether. 

But something is wrong with America. 

At this high moment of history when the 
task of world leadership has been thrust 
upon us, we stand confused, reluctant, hesi- 
tant, and ineffectual. 

We do not know what to do with our 
strength. 

We do not know in which direction to 


We do not know how to lead the world out 
of its troubles because we don’t know how to 
lead ourselves out of our own troubles, 

We cannot expect the rest of the world to 
have confidence in us when we do not have 
confidence in ourselves. 

We cannot side-step our moral responsi- 
bility for the state of the world today: the 
Communist power that threatens to extin- 
guish freedom everywhere was created by 
America at Yalta, Cairo, Tehran, and 
Potsdam. 

But we have been unable to formulate a 
sound foreign policy because we have no 
sound domestic policy. 

We are no longer certain of what we stand 
for, and this, I believe, is because we have 
forgotten the circumstances surrounding the 
birth of our Nation. 

We must come out of this intellectual tail- 
spin and chart an intelligent course. 

1 

We can do this only by understanding 
ourselves and our traditions. 

And we must do this for our own sake as 
well as that of the rest of the world. 

We are not short of weapons, but weapons 
are no substitute for the will to fight and the 
courage to die. 

Our military strength seems to frighten 
mo one, and the reason is that there is so 
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little moral strength—so little singleness of 
purpose—behind it. 


No nation or combination of nations would 
dare challenge a morally united United 
States. 

But we are not morally united because so 
many things we once loved have undergone 
the most gigantic psychologic] sabotage op- 
eration in all history. 

For decades it has been popular in America 
for the cynical intellectuals to sneer and 
scoff at what we call the traditions of Amer- 
icanism 


The instruments of this sabotage were 
words and thoughts—plausible half-truths, 
sly appeals to that spark of larceny that 
lurks in every human heart, subtle sug- 
gestions of an atheistic nature, and the care- 
ful nurturing of a patrionizing attitude to- 
ward everything America has held to be fine 
and sacred. 

The people who planted these words and 
thoughts may have been either stupid or 
vicious, fools or foreign agents, smart alecs 
or smart 

What they were does not now matter: the 
thing that does matter is to counteract what 
they have done. 

Everybody in every position of leadership 
has to get into this act because the damage 
has affected every phase of our life. 

The places in which this sabotage occurred 
were the schools, the churches, the Com- 
munist-dominated labor halls, the lecture 
platforms, the motion pictures, the stage, 
the pages of our newspapers and 
and the radio. 3 

Every means of communication has been 
utilized against us. 

mr 

Let's see just what happened. 

From a psychological standpoint, it would 
be accurate to say that the objective toward 
which the saboteurs were working was to 
give the United States a “national nervous 
breakdown.” 

Every man, every group of men, the people 
of every nation, must have a plan of living— 
they must have some idea of what to do 
next—or their mind will simply refuse to 
function. 

This plan could be called a way of life. 

The man (or nation) who has a plan—a 
way of life—in which he believes, has mental 
security. 

To destroy this security, one must destroy 
that man’s faith in his plan. 

It is psychologically impossible for a man 
to believe in himself as merely a man. 

He must believe in himself as part of some- 
thing bigger than he is, stronger than he is, 
and which sustains him in time of trouble. 

That quality that we call self-reliance is 
not really a reliance upon oneself. 

It is a reliance on a code of life which, if 
held in common with one’s fellowmen, brings 
peace of mind, develops the abilities of the 
group. 

Even a bad code—like fascism and 
nazism—serves this intellectual purpose un- 
til it crumbles under the weight of its own 
falsehoods. 

The degree to which the American code of 
life has been weakened can best be demon- 
strated by simply calling attention to the 
degree to which the foundation of that code 
has been weakened. 

Many people become self-conscious when 
discussing this foundation: I am not one of 
those people. 

That foundation (and of this there can- 
not be the slightest shadow of a doubt) is 
made up of the Ten Commandments and 
the golden rule. 

Within this moral code we have a com- 
plete way of life. 

Acceptance of these precepts takes care of 
every phase of human life—spiritual, politi- 
cal, social, and economic. 
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These teachings are not wise and good 
simply because God pronounced them. 

On the other hand, God pronounced them 
because they are wise and good. 

As an interpreter of economic affairs, I am 
not qualified to discuss religion from its 
spiritual standpoint, 

But everybody is qualified to discuss the 
material byproducts of religion—the effect 
it has had upon our history and upon our 
political and economic life, 
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In order to do this we must first discuss 
the situation with which the saboteurs of 
the American way and life found themselves 
confronted about 50 years ago when social- 
ism set out to conquer the world. 

America was a Nation of people who had 
faith in their political and economic sys- 
tems in spite of occasional troubles, be- 
cause they had faith in God and had built 
those systems around the teachings of God. 

Every collectivist from Karl Marx to 
Stalin has agreed that faith in God must 
be destroyed before socialism can take over. 

Therefore, it was obvious that the problem 
of sabotaging America’s faith in Americs 
was the problem of transferring the peopl 8 
faith in God to faith in the state. 

That thing called morality in politics, 
business, and private contracts, had to be 
broken down. 

The strategy was to weaken the existing 
foundations on which that morality rested 
and, in the chaos that followed, offer the all- 
powerful state as the only alternative to 
continued chaos. 

The process is somewhat similar to that 
of continuously telling a man that he looks 
sick—in time he believes it, and then it 
becomes true. 

The remarkable success which collectivism 
had in the early 30’s would never have been 
possible without the years of groundwork 
that preceded. 

The panic of 1929 and the unnecessary 
suffering that followed were not the cause 
of America’s turn to the left: it was merely 
the occasion upon which the diminished 
faith of millions of Americans was unable 
to sustain them in the crisis. 

They were close en to a “national 
nervous breakdown” to be willing to sell their 
free souls for a mess of false security. 
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The work of the saboteurs has been well 
done. 

To an increasing extent the people have 
come to look upon morality as an old-fash- 
ioned superstition. 

Religion has for many church members 
become a safe way of dying rather than a 
good way of living. 

While the majority of the people are still 
church members, a tremendous number are 
mouthing the words of religion but they 
have thrown away the substance. 

For them, sin no longer involves pun- 
ishment. 

The structure of the family and mutual 
aid within the family have begun to collapse. 

So-called liberal intellectuals have popu- 
larized the idea of debating everything, criti- 
cally reexamining every precept and concept, 
including the Ten Commandments. 

Doing what comes naturally is now sup- 
posed to be right. 

(Have you ever seen children doing what 
comes na 

Young people have been invited to doubt 
everything, question everything, and to try 
a anything that seems to them a good 

ea. 

Science in its incomplete stage of develop- 
ment has revealed an elaborate structure of 
incomplete truths, one result of which has 
been to make it possible to convince many 
people that all human actions are controlled 
by inexorable physical laws, and because 
people cannot help what they do, their 
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actions cannot possibly carry with them any 
of the old fashioned goodness or badness 
claimed in the Ten Commandments. 

As long as man is not able to control his 
actions, the theory goes, why should he be 
punished for them? 

So a new code of morality has been offered 
to the confused, harassed people. 

About 20 years ago this sabotage began to 
have its economic and political effects. 

It is relatively easy to convince many frus- 
trated individuals that all wealth was stolen 
from hardworking, unfortunate people; that 
this wealth was highly concentrated, and 
from it stemmed most of their troubles. 

The next step was to point out that cer- 
tainly it could not be wrong for the State to 
steal part of it back and distribute it among 
the less fortunate people, 

vi 

Before leaving the subject of what part is 
played by God in this process, I would like 
to take you through a simple psychological 
problem that has always faced the Com- 
munists, 

Communist leaders well know that their 
voluntary followers must be recruited from 
people who are mentally immature—people 
who, even though of adult age, have never 
really grown up. 

Growing up is more importantly a psycho- 
logical process than it is a physical process. 

Growing up is a process of growing away 
from the childhood desire for security 
through obedience and growing toward the 
desire for independence and security through 
individual initiative. 

It is like the shifting of the gravitational 

pull of two adjacent planets: a boy is ready to 
leave home when the pull toward personal in- 
dependence and responsibility becomes 
strong enough to overcome the attraction of 
the family group in which there is only a 
limited responsibility for one’s welfare. 

There are two basic emotions tied up in 
this process. 

The emotion behind the desire to lead one’s 
own life is hope. 

The emotion behind the desire to be cared 
for is fear. 

Fear of personal failure drives the indi- 
vidual backwards and recreates the desire for 
security through obedience; hope drives the 
individual forward and creates the adult de- 
sire for self-determination. 

That is why the Communists always seek 
to create fear and destroy hope among the 
people they seek to dominate. 

The idea of the benevolent state (Mother 
Russia, Der Vaterland, the Great White 
Father, etc.) offers reward for obedience, 
while self-government and freedom of ac- 
tion offers only the gain or loss resulting 
from individual actions. 

Knowing this, the conspirators against 
freedom know that freemen are, at times, 
very lonely men, subject to the fears of in- 
security. 

That is why they attempt to create the 
economic chaos and endless “emergencies” 
that generate these fears and to utilize the 
resulting period of panic to advance their 
pleas for a return to security through obedi- 
ence. 

Their success has frequently been in di- 
rect proportion to the extent and depth of the 
people’s despair concerning their economic 
future. 
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But this is not true among religious peo- 
ple because they have another security 
factor: faith in God. 

God is both a mother and a father to the 
religious individual. He is a faithful part- 
ner, an infallible counselor, and a wise com- 
forter of those who know Him. 

God offers His own type of security through 
obedience; obedience to His will. 

With God at his side the most deserted of 
men never feels alone; He has a source of 
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strength and courage that overcomes panic 
and despair. 

He is not willing to break the Seventh 
Commandment by supporting the legalized 
stealing of the confiscatory welfare state. 

He does not fear temporary suffering be- 
cause he knows that among Christian neigh- 
bors there is always Christian charity. 

These are the chief reasons why the archi- 
tects of the total state recognize God as 
communism's enemy No. 1. 

They know that the will to resist is weak 
among men who place their faith only in 
other men, but among sons of God the will 
to resist is stanch and stubborn. 

The Communists are also faced with the 
fact that God is the source of man’s natural 
right to liberty, and that man’s faith in 
God is the source of his insistence upon 
remaining free. 

vm 


This habit of freedom creates another 
problem for the planned economy. 

The American economy, as an example, is 
fundamentally different from the total state. 

Within the total state the individual is 
frozen into a pattern. 

Our free society is fluid; its members are 
constantly, through their merits and de- 
merits, changing their relative economic po- 
sitions and their economic and cultural 
functions. 

Under God's concept each individual is 
considered to be a separate entity, poten- 
tially capable of performing any function, 
and free to try. 

And it is a sin in the eyes of God for any 
government to curtail this freedom that 
He gave to every individual. 

The citizens of the total state are as the 
bees and the ants: They are organized within 
a rigid, completely disciplined framework 
of specialized functions. 

The laws of these insect states (as those 
of the Communist states) are immutable 
and ruthless; indeed, were they not, the 
species could not survive because each mem- 
ber is dependent upon all others for sur- 
vival: The individual bee or ant could not 
survive as a unit any more than could one 
of his legs were it to be separated from 
his body. 

To weld human beings into such a society 
is the theory and the dream of the planners 
of the total state in America, but before 
any measure of success could be achieved, 
it would be necessary to reduce the citizens 
to single-purpose pieces of machinery that 
could be assembled into the grand design. 
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The intellectually honest advocates of the 
total state (most of whom seem to be sincere 
atheists) cannot visualize an efficient society 
in which freemen cooperate without state 
compulsion. 

They cannot conceive of freemen not try- 
ing to destroy each other. 

That is why they continually predict the 
decay and disintegration of “western cap- 
italism.” 

Their error probably stems from their 
ignorance of and denial of God, without 
Whom a free society could not long exist. 

They cannot comprehend the voluntary 
self-discipline of God-fearing men and 
women, and therefore, cannot comprehend 
its result: a strong, prosperous, orderly so- 
ciety based on private property and personal 
liberty. 

Looking upon men only as transient ani- 
mals, they can see no dependable basis for 
ethics and morals and, therefore, quite nat- 
urally, find no place for their spiritual values 
in the machinery of their planned society. 

Communism, therefore, must eliminate 
God before it can function. 
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Many people believe that the task of bring- 
ing America back to the Ten Commandments 
will be a most difficult one. 
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Regarding the spiritual and emotional dif- 
ficulties that will have to be faced by the 
ministers, priests, and rabbis, Iam not quali- 
fied to have an opinion. 

However, regarding the logical problems 
involved, I feel qualified to speak. 

Iam convinced that economic morality can 
be sold just as surely as soap chips and tele- 
vision sets because the connection between 
a nation’s morals and its material welfare is 
simple and certain. 

Here is the way I would explain it. 

Moral people have better living standards 
and have more economic security. 

Moral people feel compelled to live up to 
their contracts, put in an honest day's work, 
pay an honest day’s wage, and deliver honest 
merchandise at an honest price. 

These are some of the reasons why they 
plan better, produce more, make the best 
use of their raw materials and tools, and as 
a result, are more prosperous. 

Their costs are low, making their goods 
easy to sell, and the quality of their pro- 
duction is the best of which they are capable. 

On the other hand, a dishonorable atti- 
tude toward contracts, dishonest values in 
work and in merchandise, bring on high 
prices, mutual suspicion, sloppy workman- 
ship, low production, and shoddy goods. 

Human nature being what it is, this moral 
decay spreads to every corner of the economy 
and brings on a lower standard of living for 
all of the people. 

Economic immorality, therefore, while it 
is a moral problem, is punished in a very 
worldly and material way. 

The wages of economic sin can be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents and pounds and 
ounces, 
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There is a great deal of talk about the 
American system and the prosperity it has 
created, but there is very little talk about 
what made that system work, 

Actually, it was the moral foundations of 
the American system that caused us to be- 
come the world’s most prosperous nation. 

It was considered sinful to steal; so the 
people accepted their responsibility of cre- 
ating their own wealth: they did not ask the 
Government to take part of what other peo- 
ple had created and give it to them. 

It was considered sinful to be slothful; 
so the American people accepted the moral 
obligation to be good workers: to do the best 
work of which they were capable. 

It was considered sinful to cheat; so when 
people made contracts and promises they ex- 
pected to live up to them and demanded 
that the other parties do the same. 

It was considered sinful to be wasteful; 
therefore people accepted the obligation to 
be thrifty and to use their extra earnings 
to build up their community and their 
Nation. 

This economic code of morality came right 
from the Ten Commandments, and the code 
was lived up to because the people desired 
to avoid sin. 
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Wherever you look, you will find a great 
deal of discouraging evidence that sin is be- 
coming a joke in America. 

Corruption is accepted as a normal con- 
dition. 

Honorable men are considered behind the 
times. 

“Something for nothing” has become a re- 
spectable ambition. 

Unfortunately for sinners of all kinds, the 
wages of their sins are not usually immedi- 
ate, and in this respect the sin of breaking 
the economic honor code is no exception: 
time must pass before its physical results are 
felt by the people. 

It could be said that, as individuals, the 
people of a nation which violates the code 
have done nothing wrong. 

Their individual consciences may be clear 
because their sins against moral law have 
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been committed by the masses—they have 
been decisions of the mob. 

There is no sense of individual guilt in any 
mob action: the man who holds the noose 
at the lynching party is not an individual; 
he is just one part of a machine and for that 
reason not responsible for his action. 

The mass guilt of mob murder is shrugged 
off by blaming it on the will of the mob. 

The mass guilt of economic immorality is 
avoided by blaming it on the will of the 
people. 

A person whose morals would never permit 
him to steal from his neighbor will go to the 
polls and vote to have the government do 
the stealing for him. 

The fact that government does it is sup- 
posed to wash away the guilt. 
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A little thought will expose the true mean- 
ing of this action: the code of the people 
is replacing the code of God. 

Morality is being condemned as the hard 
Way and as a burden from which our en- 
lightened wisdom has now set man free. 

There is, however, a destiny that shapes 
our ends, and that destiny is the natural law 
that God laid down in the Ten Command- 
ments. 

Being faithful to this code not only gets 
us to heaven after we die, it also takes care 
of our economic needs while we are alive. 

We may differ as to whether violation of 
these natural laws will send us to hell when 
we die, but we certainly must agree that it 
keeps us in hot water while we are alive. 

There is, therefore, a strictly selfish, ma- 
terialistic advantage in morality. 

It is the only smart way to live. 

You can’t cheat a nation of honest people, 
and you don’t have to cheat a dishonest one; 
they take care of that all by themselves. 

We human beings may pass hundreds of 
laws to make economic immorality decent, 
and for a while we can even believe we are 
getting away with it. 

But in the long run we will inevitably reap 
the whirlwind that we have sowed. 

We live not by bread alone, and if bread 
is all we care about, even that will be taken 
from us. 
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This is the argument I believe we should 
use in selling the worldly value of morality— 
and I believe it can be effective if enough 
people work at it. 

This is a selling job for everyone who 
knows the truth: it requires millions of 
volunteer, part-time teachers from every 
walk of life prepared to take advantage of 
every opportunity to spread the truth. 

But there is another set of facts which is 
also needed in this selling job; a set of facts 
which we call the Ten Pillars of Economic 
Wisdom. 

This might be called a simple blueprint of 
what is called man’s economic life, and its 
use is necessary to clear up the hostility that 
has been generated between economic groups 
by people who want to benefit by that hos- 
tilit 


y. 

After all, it is dificult to love your neighbor 
when you sincerely believe that he is robbing 
you. 

To show how simply the economic truth 
can be told, I would like to read to you these 
10 simple sentences: 

1. Nothing in our material world can come 
from nowhere or go nowhere: everything in 
our economic life has a source and a destina- 
tion. 

2. Government is never a source of goods, 
Everything produced is produced by the peo- 
ple, and everything that government gives 
the people it must first take from the people. 

3. In our modern exchange economy, all 
payroll and employment comes from cus- 
tomers, and the only worth-while job security 
is customer security: if there are no cus- 
tomers, there can be no payroll and no jobs, 
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4. Customer security can be achieved by 
the worker only when the boss is allowed 
by the worker to do the things that win and 
hold customers. Job security, therefore, is 
a partnership problem. 

5. Money, when administered without the 
spending restrictions placed on Government 
by the gold standard, is no measure of the 
worker's true welfare. 

6. Because wages are the principal cost of 
everything, wage increases (without corre- 
sponding increases in production) simply in- 
crease the cost of the goods and do not im- 
prove the welfare of the worker. 

7. The greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber means, in its material sense, the greatest 
goods for the greatest number, which in 
turn, means the greatest productivity per 
worker. 

8. All productivity is based on three fac- 
tors: (1) natural resources, whose form, 
place, and condition are changed by the ex- 
penditure of (2) human energy (both mus- 
cular and mental), with the aid of (3) tools. 

9. Tools are the only one of these three 
factors that man can increase, and tools 
come into being in a free society only when 
there is a reward for the temporary self- 
denial that people must practice in order to 

their earnings away from 
purchases that produce immediate comfort 
ne pleasure, and into new tools of produc- 

n. 

10. The productivity of the tools—that is, 
the efficiency of the human energy applied 
in connection with their use—is highest in 
a competitive society in which the eco- 
nomic decisions are made by millions of 
progress-seeking individuals, rather than in 
a state-planned society in which those de- 
cisions are made by a handful of all-power- 
ful people, regardless of how well-meaning, 
unselfish, sincere, and intelligent those peo- 
ple may be. 

xv 

There are many who tell us that all this 
is a waste of time—that the process of 
socialism cannot be reversed; that once it is 
started it must run its course. 

This we at the American Economic Foun- 
Gation do not believe—we consider it part 
of the fake propaganda that is poisoning our 
will to resist. 

Our first-hand experience with millions of 
typical Americans convinces us that there 
is nothing wrong with America that the 
truth will not correct. 

We must be militant. 

We are no longer fighting to defend a way 
of life—we are fighting to get it back. 

The revolution has been over for 10 years— 
our problem is a counterrevolution, 

In this fight we are not going to get any 
important help from any political party— 
the politicians have been giving the people 
the kind of government the people say they 
want, and the policies in Washington will 
not change until the people change. 

And that is the job of people who know 
the truth and love it enough to spread it. 

This must be a crusade—the greatest cru- 
sade in > 

Those who take part are called hard 
names—reactionaries, Fascists, professional 
patriots, apologists for special privilege, and 
many others. 

That smear is also a part of the enemy's 
strategy. 

Our forefathers who fought the first revo- 
lution were also smeared. 

They too were told that they were wasting 
their time and their fortunes on a hopeless 
adventure. 

It would have been much easier for them 
to go along with the established order and 
try in some way or other to buy their free- 
dom instead of fighting for it. 

But unlike many people today, they pre- 
ferred to fight. 

How many people do you know today who 
are sitting back, confident that their bank 
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accounts will in one way or another protect 
them and their families from the creeping 
tyranny of strong central government? 

That is what others thought in Italy, in 
Germany, in New Zealand, in Australia, and 
still later, in England. 

All they did was put off the hour of deci- 
sion and weaken their power to fight back. 

In America these people now console them- 
selves with the idea that it can never happen 
here. 


It seems to them unreal that people with 
good old-fashioned American names and 
fine looking American faces could exercise 
the tyrannies that have always been iden- 
tified with bombs, daggers, whiskers, and 
unpronounceable syllables. 

But the fact remains that it is already 
beginning. 

Most of the instruments of tyranny are 
already on the statute books. The means 
of freedom's destruction are already in the 
hands of the Federal administration. 

You say that no administration would dare 
use them? 

All history is against that answer—in the 
long run power corrupts, and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely. 

It always has and it always will. 

Our best weapon is truth—we must start 
using it. 

And we must do it while there is still 
time. 


WELFARE OF COAL MINERS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1310) amending Public 
Law 49, Seventy-seventh Congress, pro- 
viding for the welfare of coal miners, 
and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unfin- 
ished business, Senate bill 1310, is be- 
fore the Senate, in the form of a com- 
plete substitute, which will be regarded 
as the original text for the purpose of 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to 
their names: 

Hendrickson 


Hennings 
Hickenlooper 
Ain 


McMahon 
Millikin 
Monroney 
M 


McKellar 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senators from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSON and Mr. CHAVEZ] are ab- 
sent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr, 
KEFAUVER] and the Senator from Ken- 
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tucky [Mr. UNDERWooD] are absent on 
official business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces!, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. LopcE], and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. WEL- 
KER] is absent on official business, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


THE NATIONAL FLOOD INSURANCE 
ACT OF 1952 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, at 
the request of the President, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, the 
senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Maysank], will introduce a bill en- 
titled “National Flood Insurance Act of 
1952.“ At this time I wish to endorse 
in principle this proposed legislation. 
I have not had time to explore thorough- 
ly the detailed provisions of the bill. Of 
course, this measure will be given thor- 
ough consideration by the Banking and 
Currency Committee, including public 
hearings on the various aspects of the 
proposed legislation. After the bill has 
been considered by the committee, we 
shall be in better position to consider 
the details, such as the total amount of 
money that should be made available 
and the limitations that should be placed 
on the amount and kind of property cov- 
ered by such insurance. 

I think it would be appropriate at this 
time, however, to point out the need for 
such insurance. The need is urgent. 
Last year, following the terrible floods 
in Kansas City and Missouri, the Presi- 
dent requested the Congress to provide 
a flood-insurance program. This was 
one of the cornerstones in the President’s 
message to Congress of August 20, 1951, 
dealing with flood problems. At that 
time, I was in general agreement with 
the idea of fiood insurance; but owing 
to the emergency created by the terrible 
flood devastation, I had already intro- 
duced, on August 1, the Flood Claims Act 
of 1951, which would have provided a 
measure of indemnity for losses suffered 
by the people living, working, and own- 
ing property along the great rivers of 
this country. I pointed out at that time 
that the proposed indemnity measure 
represented a new concept of meeting 
disaster in this country. It was, how- 
ever, patterned after the method used 
in the Philippine Rehabilitation Act, 
creating a war-damage commission. 

It was my thought last year that, if the 
Congress would then provide for reha- 
bilitation of the persons washed out by 
last summer's flood, the problem of flood- 
damage insurance could be considered by 
the Congress thereafter. The Congress, 
however, failed to act on the bill I intro- 
duced on August 1, and made no prog- 
ress toward flood insurance. We have 
now witnessed even much greater floods 
in the upper Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers. Surely the Congress must take 
some step to protect our people along the 
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great rivers so as to prevent the wiping 
out, overnight, of their life savings. The 
best solution to this problem is, of course, 
in controlling the rivers of our country, 
through the execution of integrated and 
comprehensive plans for the use of our 
water resources in the great river sys- 
tems. Until a real resolution is found, 
the home owners, farmers, and business- 
men in the river valley must have a meas- 
ure of protection from flood losses. 

At present, the entire program of in- 
surance in this country makes virtually 
no provision for flood insurance, insofar 
as the average home owner, farmer, or 
businessman is concerned. The reason 
for this obviously is that the amounts of 
money involved are so large and the risks 
so difficult to measure that the insurance 
companies are not in position to offer in- 
surance coverage for flood loss within 
rates that our people can pay. The 
machinery and the resources of the Fed- 
eral Government are needed to aid the 
insurance companies, insofar as flood in- 
surance is concerned. As I understand 
the bill to be introduced by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, it is intended that 
the premiums for the flood insurance will 
carry the cost of the program without 
loss to the Government—once the system 
is working. Under this program, individ- 
ual property owners would be permitted 
to pool their risks, thereby meeting a 
large part of their losses out of their 
common funds rather than being forced, 
as now in many cases, to rely upon emer- 
gency relief. This system of insurance 
would provide those who have suffered 
losses the means to restore their proper- 
ty in the flood-damage areas or else- 
where, without requiring them to borrow 
heavily against their future incomes. It 
should be emphasized that under the 
proposed legislation, insurance compa- 
nies, if they wish to do so, would be in 
position to write flood insurance and to 
obtain reinsurance against excessive 
losses by paying appropriate premiums to 
the Government agency administering 
the flood-insurance program. 

In conclusion, I wish to urge the Con- 
gress to give careful but expeditious con- 
sideration to the enactment of Federal 
flood-insurance legislation. The best so- 
lution to the problem of flood losses lies, 
of course, in the prevention of floods. As 
a member of the Missouri Basin Survey 
Commission, I am presently engaged with 
the other 10 members of the Commission 
in reviewing the many suggestions which 
have been put forward for flood control 
in the Missouri Valley. Tomorrow the 
Commission begins its first public hear- 
ing, in Sioux City, Iowa. Extensive 
hearings are scheduled in Montana, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Mis- 
souri, running through the months of 
May and June. It is the intention of the 
Missouri Basin Survey Commission to ob- 
tain, through these hearings to be held 
at the places of flood devastation, the 
suggestions and points of view of the 
people themselves who live in the river 
basin recently subject to floods. We all 
agree, I am sure, that the country must 
find a solution to the water problems of 
all the great river systems, not alone in 
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the Missouri Basin, through integrated 
comprehensive programs for the utiliza- 
tion of the water resources in these great 
river basins. In the meantime, however, 
the Congress should act to provide an op- 
portunity for people to protect them- 
selves against great financial loss before 
the next terrifying flood occurs. 


BATON ROUGE ENGINEERING 
DEPOT, LOUISIANA 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
March 13, 1952, I placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a report of what I consid- 
ered to be an unnecessary waste of the 
taxpayers’ money in reference to the 
Government’s handling of the Baton 
Rouge Engineers Depot in Louisiana. 

In that statement I pointed out that 
this property which originally had cost 
the Government $2,907,257.92 had been 
sold by the War Assets Administration 
to the Baton Rouge Warehouse Co., Inc., 
for $205,000, terms 20 percent—$41,000— 
down payment. 

I also pointed out that less than 2 
months after this sale the Agriculture 
Department, through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, had released a por- 
tion of these facilities for storage pur- 
poses, and that during the ensuing 20- 
month period had paid the group nearly 
$200,000 in storage fees. 

In that same statement I also called 
attention to the fact that there was 
pending a proposal to repurchase this 
same property at a figure somewhere 
between $1,000,000 and $1,500,000. 

Immediately following this statement 
there was such a vigorous reaction on 
the part of certain officials of the Gov- 
ernment in defense of this transaction 
that I became suspicious that there was 
an angle to the deal other than that 
which I had disclosed. Therefore, I 
reopened the case for further study, and 
4 now present this additional informa- 

ion. 

First, I found that the sales contract 
calling for 20 percent down payment 
had not been enforced, and in reality, 
the only down payment on this $3,000,- 
000 property was $12,050. The re- 
mainder of the down payment was not 
collected until July 20, 1950, nearly a 
year after possession had been given. 

At this point I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have incorporated in the Recorp 
as a part of my remarks a letter from 
the General Services Administration 
dated March 26, 1952, listing the pay- 
ments both as to amounts and dates. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: Reference is made 
to a telephonie conversation on March 24, 
1952, between Mrs. Kelly, of your office, and 
Mr. Westwood, of my Compliance Division, 
in which your office requested the dates and 
amounts of each payment made by Jack 
Motley and Associates and/or Baton Rouge 
Warehouse Co., Inc., purchaser of the Baton 
Rouge Engineering Depot, Baton Rouge, La. 
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An examination of files indicates that the 
purchaser made payments on the Baton 
Rouge Engineering Depot as listed below: 


Payment on principal: 


Sept. 16, 194922 $2, 050. 00 
Oct. 17, 89... 10, 000. 00 
July 20, 1950.—- 28, 950. 00 
Sg HEL aAa 4, 000. 00 
CHG EE, | TO ary 4, 000. 00 
Jans 92, 29015. 4, 000. 00 
W 560. 00 
1 4. 000. 00 
r ae 4. 000. 00 
Oct. 1 ... 4. 000. 00 
DOG: 32, 1051 ee 139, 440. 00 
Total payments 205. 000. 00 
Interest payments: — 
5 —— 492. 00 
Get. jae 3960.2 1, 600. 00 
. — 1, 560. 00 
Ape, 28, 151... 1, 514. 40 
July 12, 1951__....._._--._. 1, 474. 40 
S 1. 434. 40 
eee 702. 93 


Total payments $8, 778. 
This information is being submitted 
complement the facts furnished you in my 
letters of February 26 and March 13, 1952. 
Sincerely yours, 


8 & 


Jess LARSON, 
Administrator. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Further examina- 
tion disclosed that almost immediately 
after obtaining possession of the ware- 
house the group had arranged with the 
Department of Agriculture, through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, for the 
utilization of a portion of these facilities. 

It was not until July 20, 1950, that the 
remainder of the $41,000 down payment 
was made, and during these intervening 
months, when the corporation had a 
total of only $12,050 deposited on this 
property, the record shows that they col- 
lected from the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration over $86,000 in storage fees. 

Altogether, during the 2-year period in 
which the Department of Agriculture 
utilized a portion of these faciilties, they 
paid to the group a total of $192,756.99 
as storage fees. 

One of the Agriculture Department 
Officials participating in this transaction 
was Jack Cowart, special assistant to the 
Administrator of the PMA. Mr. Cowart 
Was recently convicted and sentenced to 
2 years for accepting a bribe in another 
Government transaction. 

An examination of the record discloses 
this interesting information regarding 
Mr. Cowart’s connections with this deal: 

On December 2, 1949, at a time when 
the above-mentioned corporation only 
had $12,050 invested in this $3,000,000 
property, and 9 days after the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture began utilizing the 
storage facilities, the Baton Rouge Ware- 
house Corporation issued to Mrs. Z. Van 
Winkle. the mother-in-law of Jack 
Cowart, 163 shares—certificate No. 7—of 
capital stock par value $25, in considera- 
tion of which she signed a promissory 
note of $4,075. 

The issuance of the stock to Jack 
Cowart's mother-in-law was made at his 
request on the grounds that since he was 
a Government employee, stocks should 
not be issued in his name, 
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The stock was bought back by the cor- 
poration on January 13, 1951, for $22,300 
plus cancellation of the promissory note 
on which no payment had been made. 

The purchase money was by checks 
payable to the mother-in-law, endorsed 
by Jack Cowart, and deposited in his 
bank in Dallas, Tex. The records show 
that Jack Cowart exerted efforts to have 
other employees of the Department of 
Agriculture award contracts under which 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
stored commodities with the warehous- 
ing corporation. 

All of this information which I have 
referred to here today regarding the slow 
Payments by the corporation and Jack 
Cowart’s participation in the deal has 
been known to the Department of Agri- 
culture since December 18, 1951, and can 
be substantiated by their own files. 

At this point I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Record a letter, signed by Brig. Gen. 
Robert E. L. Eaton, in which he de- 
scribes the Army’s participation in this 
particular transaction. An agreement 
is described in that letter, whereby that 
agency of the Government would utilize 
the same facilities, at an over-all cost 
of $344,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Am Force, 
Washington, March 25, 1952. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: You have asked 
for information about the financial arrange- 
ments between the Air Force and the Ma- 
chine Products Co., Inc. I regret the de- 
lay in answering your inquiry, but it was 
necessary to obtain information from out- 
side of Air Force Headquarters. 

In March 1951, the Air Force asked for 
proposals for the supplies and services re- 
quired in connection with the Air Force’s 
vehicle storage program. These services 
were to include the necessary storage space. 
On June 18, 1951, the Machine Products 
Co., Inc., submitted a proposal for the stor- 
age of vehicles at the facilities of the Baton 
Rouge Warehouse Co. This proposal stated 
that the Baton Rouge Warehouse space was 
under a 6-day option to the Machine Prod- 
ucts Co. The Machine Products Co.’s pro- 
posal was accepted and the company en- 
tered into a lease for the Baton Rouge Ware- 
house space on June 26, 1951, on a year-to- 
year basis. The contract was of the cost- 
plus-fixed-fee type with the fee set at about 
$18,000, and the cost estimated at about 
$344,000. 

The Air Force had an additional require- 
ment for this installation for general stor- 
age purposes. In view of the Army’s re- 
quirement for these warehouses in July 1951, 
however, the Air Force took no further ac- 
tion to acquire the Baton Rouge facilities 
for general storage. The Air Force also 
helped the Machine Products Co. to obtain 
facilities at another location. 

In this transaction, the Machine Products 
Co. did not act as an agent for the Air Force, 
but rather as an independent contractor. 
No lease was entered into by the owners of 
the Baton Rouge Warehouse and the Govern- 
ment since the contract provided that the 
company would provide the facilities neces- 
sary to perform the required services. 
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I appreciate your interest in this matter, 
and I am happy to be of service in securing 
this information for you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert E. L. Eaton, 
Brigadier General, United States Air 
Force, Director, Legislation and 
Liaison, 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. TOBEY. That shows many 
things. It incidentally discloses the 
fact, I think, that Jack Cowart wanted 
to stand solidly with his mother-in-law. 
Is that not true? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Perhaps it is. But 
it is an expensive way, so far as the 
American taxpayers are concerned, to 
keep her sold.“ 

Mr. TOBEY. I think so, too. 


WESTERN UNION BALKS—EDITO- 
RIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
EVENING STAR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Cciorado. Mr. 
President, an editorial entitled “West- 
ern Union Balks,” appears in today’s 
issue of the Washington Evening Star, 
the opening satement of which reads: 

The Western Union Telegraph Co. was get- 
ting itself into a thoroughly indefensive 
position in its dispute with the striking AFL 
Commercial Telegraphers Union, 


Mr. President, I should like to say that 
Congress has been most generous with 
the Western Union when it has been 
faced by many obvious trials and tribu- 
lations; but the patience and sympathy 
of Congress is growing a little thin in 
spots. Asa former telegrapher, I should 
like to see the current labor dispute set- 
tled without further stalling. 

I ask that the entire editorial be 
printed in the Recor at this point in 
my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WESTERN UNION BALKs 

The Western Union Telegraph Co. was 
getting itself into a thoroughly indefensible 
position in its dispute with the striking AFL 
Commercial Telegraphers Union. 

The company agreed last Friday to resume 
talks with union representatives and three 
Officials of the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service. On Saturday the company 
refused to go through with the meeting be- 
cause, it said, union leaders had misrepre- 
sented the purpose of the session. And now 
the company after having rejected a second 
request from Cyrus Ching, head of the Medi- 
ation Service, to send representatives to the 
meeting has grudgingly agreed to attend. 

There seems to be some basis for the com- 
pany’s complaint that the union incorrectly 
told employees that both parties had agreed 
to abide by the findings of the conciliators. 
At any rate, union spokesmen say there was 
a misunderstanding, but that it was cleared 
up within 2 hours. Whatever the fact as to 
this, however, it cannot justify the com- 
pany's attitude. 

Western Union officials say they fear that 
granting the union demands, with other 
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things, would make it impossible for the 
company to operate as a private enterprise. 
Certainly, the company is justified in resist- 
ing anything that might force it into public 
ownership, and on this score it has appealed 
for, and probably enjoys, a considerable 
measure of public support. It will not re- 
tain that support long, however, if it per- 
sists in its present reluctance to negotiate 
because of an alleged misrepresentation by 
the union. For that misrepresentation, if 
it was made, is not in any sense binding 
on the company, and Western Union officials 
must know it. 


UNIFICATION OF EUROPE—ADDRESS 
BY M. JEAN MONNET 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
April 30, at the National Press Club here 
in Washington, M. Jean Monnet deliv- 
ered one of the most important and con- 
structive speeches which have come to 
my attention in recent years. M. Mon- 
net is one of the really great men of our 
day, although he does not hold an im- 
portant official position comparable to 
that of many much better known figures 
in the international political world. M. 
Monnet is not so much a man of words 
as he is a man of ideas and of action. 
He is primarily a profound thinker with 
the ability to follow through and per- 
suade his Government and other gov- 
ernments to do something concrete and 
constructive about his ideas. 

I do not think it is an exaggeration to 
say that much of the ground work, that 
is the intellectual ground work, for the 
original Marshall plan and for the Schu- 
man plan is attributable to the genius of 
Jean Monnet. 

This speech, Mr. President, delivered 
by M. Monnet on April 30, presents con- 
cisely and clearly the reasons why Eu- 
rope should unite, and describes the 
progress that is being made toward that 
goal. It is the most encouraging and 
the most hopeful statement about the 
world situation that I have seen in recent 
years, 

It is typical of the distracted and 
chaotic atmosphere in Washington that 
practically no notice was taken of this 
speech by the press. Consisting of 
hard common sense and fundamental 
truths, it apparently does not have that 
esoteric quality known as reader in- 
terest which seems to be an indispensa- 
ble prerequisite to attention from the 
press, Unfortunately reader interest 
has tended to become identified prima- 
rily with the abnormal and outrageous 
eccentricities of the human race rather 
than with the sensible and constructive 
aspects of our life. 

So, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp the text of Mr. Monnet’s 
speech. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This is an opportune time for me to dis- 
cuss with you the making of the new Eu- 
rope. We are passing beyond the phase 
of proposals, drafts, and texts; in a few 
weeks the first institutions of the new Eu- 
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rope will become a living reality. In this 
challenging time we are naturally encounter- 
ing difficulties; they are the birth pangs 
attending the creation of a United States 
of Europe. 

I shall attempt to describe to you briefly 
the principal milestones of the road along 
which we are now moving and the goal that 
we hope to achieve for Europe. I shall not 
attempt to describe all the difficulties that 
we know we shall have to overcome at every 
stage. 

A year ago the Schuman Plan Treaty was 
signed by France, Germany, Belgium, Lux- 
emburg, the Netherlands, and Italy. The 
Parliaments of France, Germany, and the 
Netherlands, and the Senates of Belgium 
and Italy have now approved the treaty with 
the overwhelming support of public opin- 
ion. Ratification is about to be completed, 
In a few months the European coal and 
steel community will come into being. 

The Pleven plan for a European army is 
following the same course. After a year of 
intensive work, the treaty establishing the 
European defense community soon will be 
signed by the same governments that have 
joined together in the Schuman plan. 

As soon as the Schuman plan comes fully 
into force, all tariff barriers and quantita- 
tive controls between the six countries of 
the community, as well as all discriminatory 
and restrictive practices, will be eliminated 
with respect to coal and steel. The first 
effective antitrust law in Europe will outlaw 
all coal and steel cartels and prevent ex- 
cessive concentrations of economic power. 

These measures will liberate the competi- 
tive forces of the market and make pos- 
sible a whole new set of relationships be- 
tween producers and consumers. There- 
after, the institutions of the community 
will see to it that neither national states 
nor cartels interfere with the free play of 
those forces; they themselves will not in- 
terfere except in well-defined emergencies. 

The result will be the creation of a vast 
single market of 155,000,000 consumers—a 
market approximately as large as your own. 
The great size of this common domestic mar- 
ket, new to Europe, will enable manufac- 
turers to undertake that mass production 
which is the secret of efficiency in the mod- 
ern world, and will thus transform the in- 
dustrial attitude toward costs, prices, and 
productivity. 

The European coal and steel community 
will create the beginning of a community 
of Federal structure, governed by a set of 
common institutions, applying common 
rules, granting common rights, and impos- 
ing common duties. 

The participating nations have delegated 
to the community part of the powers that 
they exercise today as sovereign states. The 
high authority will be an executive body 
whose members will be collectively respon- 
sible, not to national government, but to a 
common parliament, and whose actions will 
be subject to review by a court which will 
be common to the entire community. The 
parliament and the court will be shared also 
by the European defense community. The 
actions of the high authority in the field of 
coal and steel will, at the same time, be 
kept in harmony with the other sectors of 
the economy of the participating states 
through a special council of ministers repre- 
senting the national governments. 

The institutions created by the two plans 
will make a breach in the citadel of national 
sovereignty which bars the way to European 
unity and which the familiar arrangements 
for international cooperation have so far 
left untouched. Over and over again during 
the last 1,000 years the national sover- 
eignty in Europe has manifested itself in 
aggressive nationalism, as the separate states 
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have sought by futile but bloodstained con- 
flict to dominate one another. Under mere 
interne tional arrangements, national inter- 
ests remain sovereign; the governments re- 
tain all their powers, decisions require 
unanimity, and the people of Europe remain 
divided. Under such a system, cooperation 
stops at the point where national interests 
diverge, and war is still the ultimate arbitra- 
tor. The establishment of common institu- 
tions and common rules, merging national 
sovereignties, will unite the people of Europe 
under a single system of laws and remove 
the basic causes of conflict. In the new 
European community such problems as that 
of the Saar will not simply become soluble, 
but will cease to exist as grounds for inter- 
national rivalry, because the premises on 
dm the problems were based will be obso- 
ete. 

The Schuman and the Pleven plans are 
the beginning of a revolution in Europe's 
political, military, economic, and institu- 
tional life. That revolution, set in motion 
on the initiative of the French Government 
to do away with the causes of the conflicts 
of Europe, the greatest of which has been the 
age-old opposition between Germany and 
France, must now be carried forward to com- 
plete unification. Unification in Europe is 
an imperative for us Europeans, but not only 
for us. I suggest that it is the most im- 
portant political and economic undertaking 
of our time. 

Because Americans understand this, you 
have consistently supported and encouraged 
our efforts to make a united Europe. I be- 
lieve this is the first time in history that a 
country with such a preponderance of power 
as the United States is giving active and 
vital support to different peoples in their 
efforts to unite in a strong and free com- 
munity. 

It is of universal importance that Europe 
should be self-reliant, secure, peaceful, and 
capable of continuing to make her great con- 
tribution to civilization. The way to all 
of these objectives is through unification. 

A federated Europe is essential for the 
security and peace of the free world. So long 
as Europe remains fragmented, it will remain 
weak and will be a constant source of con- 
flict—which, in the modern age, cannot but 
involve the whole world. 

Through unification Europe will achieve 
that improvement in the development of her 
resources which should in due course enable 
her to meet the needs of her people and to 
do her part in the common defense without 
having to rely on the continuance of your 
contributions. 

A unified Europe has a meaning for civili- 
zation that is deeper even than security and 
peace. Europe was the source of the cul- 
tural achievements from which we all benefit, 
and Europeans are now, as they have always 
been, capable of enriching the world by the 
creative effort that has been Europe's his- 
toric contribution. Yet, to release the full 
strength of this effort, we must bring our in- 
stitutions and our economies into harmony 
with our modern times. To achieve this is 
the promise that unification holds. 

Great Britain, primarily because of her 
special position as the center of the British 
Commonwealth, did not see her way clear to 
full participation when the Schuman plan 
and the European army were proposed. While 
we would have welcomed her cordially, and 
will do so at any time, we understand her 
special reasons. We are assured, however, 
that the British will associate themselves 
with us in the closest manner. With this 
support and that of the United States with- 
in the Atlantic community, we are confident 
that we can advance together toward the 
full realization of our projects. 
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As we press forward together toward the 
unification of Europe, we shall strive to fa- 
cilitate the peaceful union of the people of 
East and West Germany. As it is essential 
to wipe out the boundaries between the na- 
tions of Europe, so it is important by peace- 
ful means to wipe out the boundary which 
today, by keeping West Germans and East 
Germans apart, fosters an irredentism that 
can do no good to the Germans, to Europe, 
or to the world. 

The trouble with the recent Soviet pro- 
posals, however, is that they run counter 
to the lessons of history. At the very mo- 
ment when the people of Western Europe are 
uniting and merging their sovereignties in 
response to today’s needs, the Soviet Union 
is undertaking to champion in Europe the 
maintenance of national sovereignty which 
would result in the maintenance of the di- 
visions of the European people, 

The reconstitution of a German sovereign 
state with a German national army, pro- 
posed by the Soviet Union, would tend to re- 
Kindle the old spirit of nationalism in the 
German people and would revive the na- 
tionalist feelings of Frenchmen and other 
Europeans against the Germans. The old 
wounds would be reopened—the old bitter- 
ness stirred up. This would create again 
the conditions which have led to two world 
wars in 25 years and which brought the 
Soviet Union itself to the brink of destruc- 
tion. 

The kind of unity that will satisfy the 
legitimate aspirations of the Germans with- 
out exposing them and the rest of the world 
to the repetition of a dismal past, the kind 
of unity that will assist in the establishment 
of a lasting peace, is unity within a United 
Europe. As we pursue the creation of a 
United Europe, we shall continue to pursue 
our efforts to promote by peaceful means the 
union of the western and eastern Germans 
within the European community. 

The great und of six European 
countries to pull down the barriers that di- 
vide them is not being made in order to 
throw up higher barriers against the out- 
side world. Our times demand that we bring 
the European peoples together and not keep 
them apart. We are not uniting states, we 
are uniting human beings. 

One cannot wait for the resolution of all 
contingencies in advance, before bringing 
one’s own judgment to bear upon the action 
demanded by the needs of the present. In 
the conduct of our individual lives, we do 
not wait for action to have the future com- 
pletely revealed to us. There is nothing 
more sterile than to pose in a present con- 
text a question which will arise only in the 
future, where the very purpose of our action 
is to change that context. If we do not act 
until we know the answers to all possible 
questions, we shall never act, we shall never 
achieve the certainty for which we have been 
Waiting, and we shall be swept along by 
events which we have forfeited the power to 
control. 

We are determined to act. We are deter- 
mined to unify Europe and to unify it quick- 
ly. With the Schuman pian and the Euro- 
pean army we have laid the foundations on 
which we shall build the United States of 
Europe—free, strong, peaceful, and pros- 
perous. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
order to emphasize certain passages and 
to draw the attention of the Members of 
this body to the speech, I wish to read 
but two paragraphs, to give an idea to 
Senators of the quality of the speech; 
because, as so often happens, Senators 
may not have time to read the whole 
speech. As I indicated, it concerns the 
necessity for a unification of Europe; but 
I wanted to quote one or two paragraphs, 
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in which I think Mr. Monnet sets forth 
in such clear language some of the basic 
truths involved in this proposal: 

A federated Europe is essential for the se- 
curity and peace of the free world. So long 
as Europe remains fragmented, it will re- 
main weak and will be a constant source of 
conflict—which, in the modern age, cannot 
but involve the whole world. 

Through unification Europe will achieve 
that improvement in the development of her 
resources which should in due course enable 
her to meet the needs of her people and to 
do her part in the common defense without 
having to rely on the continuance of your 
contributions. 

A unified Europe has a meaning for civili- 
zation that is deeper even than security and 
peace. Europe was the source of the cultural 
achievements from which we all benefit, and 
Europeans are now, as they have always been, 
capable of enriching the world by the cre- 
ative effort that has been Europe's historic 
contribution. Yet, to release the full 
strength of this effort, we must bring our 
institutions and our economies into har- 
mony with our modern times. To achieve 
this is the promise that unification holds. 


Mr. Monnet’s statement, which ap- 
pears later in the speech, about the atti- 
tude of himself and, I think, of his gov- 
ernment, toward Germany’s role in a 
United Europe is extremely significant. 
I call the attention of Senators to that 
passage in particular; because it relates 
to the most delicate and ‘possibly the 
most troublesome aspect of this whole 
move. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the 
Record at the conclusion of my remarks 
an article entitled “Our Stake in a Fed- 
erated Europe,” from Maclean’s maga- 
zine, March 1, 1948. This article is a 
condensation of the Marfleet lectures 
which I delivered in December 1947 at 
the University of Toronto, advocating 
the creation of a Federation of European 
States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I remind the Sen- 
ate that in March 1947, I, together with 
the former Senator from Utah [Mr. 
‘THomas] introduced a resolution approv- 
ing and endorsing the Federation of Eu- 
ropean States. Of course, progress to- 
ward that goal has been slow, but still 
there are many evidences that with the 
leadership of men like Monnet, Schu- 
man and Auriol, of France, Sforza and 
De Gasperi, of Italy, and Spaak, the 
movement is beginning to bear fruit. 
Mr. Adenauer, I believe, recognizes the 
importance of this movement and, with- 
in the limits of his difficult political situ- 
ation, is in favor of it. 

I am very concerned lest this country 
in the throes of an election year and un- 
der the dominating influence of military 
leaders in the Pentagon may do some- 
thing foolish and short-sighted which 
will obstruct the efforts of our European 
friends to put their house in order. This 
is one reason why I regret that the for- 
eign-aid bill apparently is to be delayed 
and, in the delay, be subjected even fur- 
ther to the demands of our military 
leaders, 
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In any case, Mr. President, I sincerely 
hope the American people will recog- 
nize the importance of the problem of 
European federation and that our Gov- 
ernment will be sympathetic and help- 
ful to the men like Monnet who in the 
finest tradition of enlightened states- 
manship are trying to bring order and 
peace to a stricken world. 


ExHIBIT 1 
Our STAKE IN A FEDERATED EUROPE 
(By J. W. FULBRIGHT) 


It is a rather obvious fact that the United 
Nations cannot operate effectively under ex- 
isting conditions. In view of this it seems 
to me the better part of wisdom for the 
people of the New World, particularly of 
the United States and Canada, to take a 
good look at the Old World and see if we 
cannot find a gleam of hope in that dismal 
scene. 

I do not suggest that we abandon the 
machinery or the concept of the United 
Nations. But I do suggest that, while that 
organization is temporarily stalemated, we 
should look elsewhere for the means to stop 
the persistent aggression of Russia and for 
a Way to reestablish a semblance of order 
and freedom in the world. 

In my own country we have, I think, 
finally recognized that appeasement and half 
measures lead only to futility and failure. 
As a result of Secretary Marshall’s sugges- 
tion last June, we are developing a positive 
and affirmative program to give the free 
peoples of Western Europe an opportunity 
to rebuild their stricken countries and there- 
by to avoid the tyranny of Russian domina- 
tion. 

The so-called Marshall plan, as it is pres- 

ently conceived, is the correct approach, 
but it alone is not enough to create a strong 
and stable community in Europe. Some- 
thing new is needed. That something, I 
believe, is the federation of the nations in 
Europe. 
As a result of the upheaval from which 
she has not yet emerged, Europe is ripe for 
a change. Many responsible leaders of Eu- 
ropean thought, among them Ernest Bevin 
and Winston Churchill, are firmly on record 
as favoring a change in the direction of 
economic and political unity. I believe it 
is the job of responsible, foresighted North 
Americans to encourage that sort of change— 
to see that the change is toward a system 
of freedom and self-government, rather than 
backward to slavery and tyranny; forward to 
unity and peace, rather than backward to 
nationalistic particularism and the impo- 
tent fragmentation which leads to war. 

There are many reasons why it is to the 
interest of the Western Hemisphere that 
Europe should recreate the unity which, in 
ancient and medieval times, permitted her 
people to live in relative peace and happi- 
ness. Overshadowing all other consider- 
ations is the supreme interest that we have 
in creating a peaceful world. But there is 
also the hard, materialistic fact that we 
have made, and are committed to make, ad- 
ditional enormous loans and grants to the 
nations of Europe, and as a consequence we 
are faced with such a terrific drain upon 
our national resources through these serv- 
ices that we are forced to take stock of our 
wealth lest we impoverish ourselves in help- 
ing the world. 

WHO HAS ANYTHING TO FEAR? 

Twice, in 25 years, we have shed our blood 
and spent our treasure in world wars which 
grew out of European feuds and power poli- 
tics. We know that the policy of isolation, 
which allowed us to flourish and grow great, 
is no longer possible. We know that our 
present well-being will be short-lived unless 
Europe recovers and can carry on normal 
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commercial, social, and political relations 
with us. Rich as our two countries are, in- 
deed, rich as are all the Americas, we in the 
New World cannot indefinitely subsidize an 
impoverished, non-self-supporting Europe. 
That Continent must learn again how to 
take care of itself. 

Who has anything to fear from a federated 
Europe? Has Western Europe itself any- 
thing to fear? Has Russia anything to fear? 

A United States of Europe cannot con- 
ceivably threaten Russia’s security; but, on 
the contrary, it would mean a substantial 
contribution to Russian development and 
well-being. There is nothing aggressive in 
the uniting of Europe for economic, social, 
and political purposes. The objectives are 
the rehabilitation of that unhappy region 
in the interests of peace and the prevention 
of war. There is ample reason to believe 
that the Russian objections to a united Eu- 
rope are based upon the imperialistic in- 
tentions of Russia herself. One of her poli- 
tical techniques is to create disturbances in 
the world so that she may fish in troubled 
waters. In short, Russia does not object to 
a United States of Europe because it would 
menace her security; she objects to it be- 
cause it would mark the end of what she 
thinks is a profitable fishing season. 

If Russia were not so bent on establish- 
ing a communistic world at any cost, she 
would readily see that a revived Western Eu- 
rope would mean an increase in trade for 
Eastern Europe. It would mean political 
and economic stability and, therefore, 
greater buying power. It would give Rus- 
sia a chance to develop her resources and 
would furnish her with new markets for 
her goods and raw materials. 

Russia still opposes all plans for European 
recovery, including customs union. That op- 
position must be understood in terms of 
what appear to be Soviet interests and pur- 
poses. There is a surface validity to the Rus- 
sian cry that a Federated Europe—which 
naturally would include Germany—would 
lead to a revival of German military strength. 
The Russians know that now the German 
people are slowly starving, the country is 
stripped of industrial resources, the agricul- 
tural land is depleted and the military sys- 
tem is dead. But they fear the unified re- 
vival of the continent because they believe 
that it will provide German industry and 
agriculture with an opportunity once again 
to create another powerful military force 
with which to challenge Soviet preponder- 
ance in the future. 

But it is my conviction that it is precisely 
in a United States of Europe that the secur- 
ity of Russia and the world must be sought. 
Federation is a most powerful guarantee 
against a resurgent German military power. 
Indeed, I can see no other way in which to 
solve the German probiem. 

“If,” as Churchill says, without prejudice 
to any future question of German federa- 
tion * * individual [German] states 
< > * [are] * e invited to take 
their place in the council of Europe,” that is, 
if they operate as individual states in a 
European federation, then France and Eng- 
land participating in such a confederation 
can guarantee peace and security to the con- 
tinent, for they will more than offset the 
German states acting singly or in combina- 
tion. Moreover, the economic pattern will 
be such that no single element or state or 
combination of states in the federation can 
conceivably break away and carry on a suc- 
cessful war against the others. 

The conclusion is that the best solution 
for the dilemma of lagging European pro- 
duction is the merging of European states 
into a larger union, a union so large that 
there will be no danger of German aggression, 
If this is done, the productive power of Ger- 
many wili be the spark to light the furnaces 
of industry and to speed the movement of 
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trade throughout Western Europe. Europe 
can once again become self-supporting and 
resume her proper role in the society of na- 
tions. No country with peaceful intentions 
can, with reason and logic object to such a 
development. Opposition can only come 
from aggressive power-political interests 
whose purpose is the domination of Euro- 
pean states individually and collectively. 

Let us next see why it is of the greatest 
importance to Western Europe herself that 
she unite. It would be unrealistic for us 
to disregard the power of racial, historical, 
cultural, and other prejudices which have 
divided Europe into seemingly permanent 
units called states. In spite of the forces 
making for separation, there are many com- 
pelling factors which are working for the 
eventual termination of European differ- 
ences. 

It is not necessary to canvass them all here, 
but a few might be mentioned. The po- 
litical frontiers of Europe are largely histo- 
rical and seldom follow geographical lines. 
Racial groups, as a rule, cannot be separated 
from each other by any clear-cut line, but, 
rather, one group merges into the other 
through a zone of intermarriage and mixed 
population. No boundary line can do justice 
to all. The railroads of Europe, in response 
to economic requirements, cut across the 
Continent with complete disregard for geo- 
graphical and political boundaries. The in- 
land waterways, both natural and artificial, 
make Europe a single economic whole; and 
it is not by chance that effort after effort has 
been made to internationalize the major 
rivers such as the Danube, the Rhine, and 
the Elbe. 

Europe's industry and her skilled popula- 
tions are located where iron, coal, and other 
mineral deposits have made it possible for 
the industrial life to develop. Europe's food 
supply is derived from a number of coun- 
tries, regardless of political frontiers. The 
breadbasket of Europe lies in the east. That 
basket comprises in whole, or in part, at least 
nine states distinguished for the liveliness 
of their politics. Together they are deeply 
affected by a constant common need—the 
need for food and the need for economic uni- 
fication. It is the need for the agricultural 
areas to support the industrial. It is the 
need for the latter to supply the former 
with tools and necessaries. It is the need 
for bringing to the industrial areas the bene- 
fit of tremendous water-power resources in 
other countries. 

The Europe of the future, if it is to rise 
from its ashes, must find some way by which 
the steel and coal of Germany, the shipping 
of England, the surplus labor supply of Italy, 
and the many other contributions of the 
individual countries can be pooled for the 
common continental good. 


FEAR AND PREJUDICE 


The age-old obstacles in the way of feder- 
ation are only too familiar. The basic diffi- 
culty is the intensity of national feeling, at- 
tended by prejudices, fears, and animosities. 
All these human obstacles keep Europe di- 
vided. Every national group in Europe, ig- 
noring history, regards itself as a permanent 
entity. As long as the present nation states 
remain unmodified, their hatreds will con- 
tinue to keep them apart. 

The bogey of a resurgent Germany is an- 
other obstacle—and I would be the last per- 
son to say that Russia is alone in her fear 
of Germany. However, in spite of their be- 
ing the most numerous people, the Germans 
still constitute less than one-third of the 
population of Western Europe. Working to- 
gether, there is no reason why the other 
people in the federation could not avoid 
domination by the Germans. 

A third obstacle—which I referred to ear- 
lier—is Soviet Russia's efforts to unite the 
continent in her own interests by power 
methods. A fourth and important obstacle 
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is the language problem. A fifth is incom- 
patible political ideologies; both communism 
and fascism have holds upon large sections 
of the population. A sixth obstacle is cul- 
tural differences, which oftentimes are much 
stronger than blood differences. A seventh 
obstacle is religious differences, especially 
pronounced in Eastern Europe, 

But overshadowing all other obstacles in 
European history, from the nationalistic 
standpoint, is a ledger of unrequited in- 
juries from the past, which each state keeps 
to be settled at some future date. 

I firmly believe it can be argued, both in 
the light of history and of current events, 
that these obstacles are not insurmountable, 

We often hear it said that the problems 
of European unification cannot be com- 
pared with the problems involved in the 
federation of our two countries; unquestion- 
ably it was considerably easier for us to unite 
than it will ever be for Europe todoso. But 
it should not be overlooked that all of the 
dificulties under which Europe now labors 
Were in some measure to be found in Canada 
and the United States prior to federation. 
There were boundary problems, currency 
difficulties, tariff squabbles, and a vast num- 
ber of other issues which had to be adjusted 
before union could be achieved. There were 
differences of language, religion, and social 
institutions. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN WAY 


In the United States the issue of slavery 
could not be solved in the beginning and 
finally had to be purged by a bloody civil 
war. Then, too, in the self-sufficient pro- 
vincial economy of 1776, with its slow means 
of communication and its limited power of 
mass destruction, I doubt that the com- 
pelling necessity for federation was any- 
thing like as obvious to the citizens of that 
time as it should be to anyone who knows 
there are supersonic planes and atomic 
bombs in the arsenals of today. 

If the English of Canada and the French 
of Quebec, if the Dutchman of New York 
and the Englishman of Connecticut, if the 
Frenchman of Louisiana and the Spaniard 
of California, if the Swede of Delaware and 
the German of Pennsylvania could be molded 
into a single body politic, living amicably 
with each other, striving for common na- 
tional purposes—then there is every reason 
to believe that the Frenchman of France and 
the Englishman across the Channel, the 
Dutchman, the German, and even the Span- 
iard, with all their neighbors, if given the 
right conditions, can unite for a recon- 
structed and rehabilitated Europe. 

In other ways, we in the New World may 
be able to furnish Europe with useful ex- 
amples. Our southern neighbors of Latin 
America have, over the years, reached among 
themselves and with us an understanding 
which is operating in the interest of peace 
and the settlement of disputes on these two 
continents. The Pan American Union is 
now a truly international federation on the 
broadest basis which, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the arrangements between Canada 
and the United States, has developed into 
a system of continental security. 

In trade, in transportation, and in many 
other ways the countries of the New World 
have blazed the trail for Europe, showing 
her how to reach effective and creative fed- 
eration. In addition, there are two particu- 
lar reasons why states are driven into feder- 
ation. One is the danger from foreign pow- 
ers; the other is the inconvenience and in- 
efficiency of economic separation. 

The pages of history are filled with dis- 
cussions by philosophers and statesmen of 
how Europe should be organized in order 
to achieve unity and to eliminate recurrent 
warfare. Occasionally statesmen resorted to 
force to compel Europe to combine as did 
Charlemagne, Louis XIV, and Napoleon. 
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However, it was not until after the First 
World War that the movement for a Euro- 
pean federation became widespread. France 
took the lead in exploring the practical as- 
pects of the idea and in 1925 Premier Her- 
riot seriously considered having his coun- 
try assume responsibility for the establish- 
ment of a European federation. In 1926 a 
federation conference was called in Vienna; 
in 1930 a second was convoked in Berlin; 
and in 1932 a third met in Basel. During 
1929 and 1930, Foreign Minister Briand of 
France became the leader of the unified con- 
tinental forces working for federation and 
unification. In calling together the 1926 
Congress the following statement was issued: 

“Anarchy is indeed the only approprjate 
description for a society of 34 states without 
law, without organization, without com- 
mon organs or authorities, without a court 
of justice, without a police force and with- 
out a solidarity.” 

Although the efforts of the 20's did not 
result in the creation of a unified and fed- 
erated continent, the acceptability of the 
idea to many Europeans was made clear in 
the numerous efforts at economic unifica- 
tion. Even Hitler made it the heart of his 
economic propaganda program. 


THE PATTERN IS READY 


Actually, as I have said before, Europe 
has had many experiences with federation 
in the past—the Holy Roman Empire, the 
Confederation of the Rhine, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Switzerland, and Germany. Federa- 
tion is therefore a tried and tested arrange- 
ment; not only this continent but Europe 
also has used it on a limited basis and with 

success. 

Patterns of organization have been 
thought out and are ready for adoption. 
Obviously, Europe does not need a universal 
empire nor a constitution like that of the 
United States. Nor does she require a Ca- 
nadian system. She must have her own 
brand of union which gives effect to national 
peculiarities and aspirations. One of the or- 
ganizations advocated recommends the es- 
tablishment of an Upper House, a House of 
Representatives and the assignment to the 
federated government of matters concerned 
with foreign policy, justice, and security, 

Even the United Nations Organization pro- 
vides in its Charter the basis for a European 
federation under the heading of “Regional 
Organizations.” 

We are now agreed, I earnestly hope, that 
a federated Europe is no threat to the secu- 
rity of Russia and that it offers vital safe- 
guards to the security and well-being of 
North America and of Western Europe. 

Even if they agree thus far, many Cana- 
dian readers will be asking themselves, 
Where does Britain fit into the picture? If 
Britain were to join a federated Europe, what 
would happen to her relations with members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations? 
What would Ireland's role be in such a new 
arrangement? Specifically, what would be 
the effect upon Canadian-British relations? 
Would there be any change in Canada’s re- 
lations with Europe and with the other do- 
minions? 

The answers to these questions would tax 
the powers of a seer and I make no claims in 
that direction. 

I have assumed throughout that a Euro- 
pean union without Britain would lack real- 
ism and for that reason British membership 
would be a prime requisite. It seems to me 
that there are no insurmountable obstacles 
in the way of Britain fulfilling her obliga- 
tions in both federations with injury neither 
to herself nor to any other state. Indeed, 
there is reason to believe that by her posses- 
sion of membership in both, Britain would 
play a larger role in the quest for world 
peace. 

COMMONWEALTH NO BAR 

The bonds which tie the members of the 

British Commonwealth of Nations together 
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are so fiexible that there should be no diffi- 
culty in finding an adjustment which would 
allow Britain to be a member of both the 
Commonwealth and a Federated Europe. It 
will be recalled that the reciprocity arrange- 
ments of 1911 between Canada and the 
United States presented no serious constitu- 
tional obstacles for Canada. Empire prefer- 
ence could be made consistent with obliga- 
tions in a new European union. 

If this outsider’s view is correct, a Europe 
into which Britain was federated could offer 
only advantages to Canada, the other do- 
minions, and to the world at large. Britain 
would be a tie between two of the most eco- 
nomically significant groups in the world. 
Her dual membership would give her the op- 
portunity to bring the two closer together. 
Politically and militarily the dual member- 
ship could eventually become a great force 
for peace and stability. 

The criticlsm has been made that advo- 
cating a federation of Europe is officious 
meddling by Americans. At the same time 
however, we are told that we have a responsi- 
bility to use our power and our wealth to 
rehabilitate the stricken areas of the world. 
These views are inconsistent. If we grant 
that we have this obligation then we must 
also be obliged to see that the rehabilitation 
is sensible and effective. There can be no 
obligation to re-create the same old divided 
Europe, from which two World Wars have 
emerged to afflict us. Surely we have a legit- 
imate interest in the purposes for which the 
products of our land and the work of our 
people are to be expended. 

We have sympathy for the Europeans in 
their distress; we have, I believe, consider- 
ation for their pride and self-respect; but as 
partners in an undertaking to preserve in 
the world an opportunity for men to be free, 
we are entitled, if not obliged, to use our 
best Judgment and all our powers of per- 
suasion, 

It is not proposed that we force our ideas 
upon any country, but I do propose that, 
insofar as we are able, we persuade the 
Europeans to follow the path to political 
unity. Many of the wisest Europeans of the 
past and of the present have advocated it, 
so it is not an alien idea. There are many 
obstacles, but with the example and the 
generous assistance of the New World, I am 
sure that Europe can surmount all of them. 

In this confused and ‘troubled world, 
stricken by two utterly senseless and stupid 
fratricidal wars within a quarter century, 
there is one hard fact that stands out clear 
and reassuring. That is the friendship and 
good will that exist between your country 
and my country and, in truth, among all 
the peoples of the New World. This example 
of self-restraint and good sense has been, 
and will continue to be, not only our own 
salvation, but gives us the right, I believe, 
to look to the Old World and offer it our 
advice and our help to go and do likewise. 


WELFARE OF COAL MINERS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1310) amending Public 
Law 49, Seventy-seventh Congress, pro- 
viding for the welfare of coal miners, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. NEELY obtained the floor. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from West Virginia yield 
for a question? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield to the able Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] had two amendments, both of 
which I understand were discussed with 
the Senator from West Virginia, who is 
in charge of the pending bill, and who, 
as I understand, has agreed to accept 
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one of the amendments if the Senator 
from Illinois will withdraw the other 
amendment. It is my understanding 
that the Senator from Illinois, who is 
detained from the Senate floor on busi- 
ness, is agreeable to that course. There- 
fore, on behalf of the Senator from Illi- 
nois, I offer the amendment which I un- 
derstand is acceptable to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from West Virginia yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. NEELY. Certainly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 9, 
line 3, after the period, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

The operator or his representative shall 
give written notice to the Director of the 
Bureau of Mines when the unsafe conditions 
specified in the order have been corrected. 
The Director shall, within 5 days, exclusive 
of Sundays and holidays, after receipt of 
such notice, cause the inspection of the 
mine to determine whether such unsafe 
conditions have been corrected. If such in- 
spection has not been commenced before 
the expiration of such 5-day period, the 
mine may be reopened without regard to 
the penalties prescribed in this section. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
do I correctly understand that the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia will accept that 
amendment? 

Mr. NEELY. So far as I am con- 
cerned, it is accepted in return for the 
promise of the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] to withhold 
another amendment which he purposed 
to offer and which it would have been 
necessary for me to oppose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will have to vote on the amendment. It 
cannot be simply accepted. It will be 
pending, and the Senate can vote on it, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
if it is not out of order, I hope the Chair 
will put the question on the amendment 
at this time, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia may not lose the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is that 
agreeable to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I yield 
for the purpose stated by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] on behalf of the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a statement at this 
time, because I am compelled to leave 
very shortly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Montana is recognized. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I rise 
at this time to make some remarks con- 
cerning the mine safety bill, Senate bill 
1310, which is now before the Senate 
for consideration. This measure is de- 
signed to bring about the enactment 
and enforcement of rules and regula- 
tions to protect the health and lives of 
employees in the great coal mines of 
our country. 
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Each time a great mine explosion has 
snuffed out the lives of 50 or 100 or 200 
coal miners, the Nation has been swept 
with a feeling of sorrow and sympathy. 
As the sordid details of negligence have 
been revealed by investigations, sorrow 
has given way to indignation. News- 
papers have editorialized, speeches have 
been made on the floor of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, and 
then, within a few weeks, the attention 
of the public has wandered to other 
things, and Congress has proceeded to 
the consideration of other business. 

For years, the United Mine Workers 
and their great president, John L. Lewis, 
have fought for mine safety legislation. 
In his recent testimony on the Orient 
No. 2 disaster, before the Subcommittee 
on Mine Safety, Mr. Lewis asked: 

How many shocks do we wish? How many 
shocks does it take to move us? Do we live 
only on shocks and thrills and sensations 
and the debasement of human values and 
the wastage of human life? 


This is a question the United Mine 
Workers Union has been asking for half 
a century. A series of disastrous ex- 
plosions and accidents between 1904 and 
1908 claimed the lives of almost 12,000 
miners. In 1908, it was noted in Senate 
Report No. 692, Sixtieth Congress, first 
session: 

The United Mine Workers, more than 300,- 
000 strong, a third of that vast army that 
toils in the bowels of the earth, have de- 
manded the creation of a Bureau of Mines, 
The men who have seen their comrades 
bruised, battered, crushed, and torn to pieces 
by these mysterious underground forces de- 
mand that the United States Government 
prevent these accidents. 


But no action was taken by the Six- 
tieth Congress. 

In 1910, the legislation was introduced 
again. A resolution from the United 
Mine Workers stated: 

We believe the awful catastrophes in the 
mines should prompt Congress to act im- 
mediately in the enactment of a law to 
establish a Bureau of Mines and Mining. 


In 1910, Congress approved legislation 
creating the Bureau of Mines. In the 
years which followed, the Bureau of 
Mines, through investigation and tech- 
nical studies, determined the causes of 
explosions and methods to prevent them, 
It made studies of all coal-mining oper- 
ations which contributed to the toll of 
deaths and injuries and worked out 
safer operating methods. But coal min- 
ers continued to be killed and crippled 
at a staggering rate. Moreover, some 
coal operators refused to give informa- 
tion to or permit representatives of the 
Bureau of Mines to enter their mines 
and observe conditions. The need for 
further legislative action by the Con- 
gress has become clear. 

I recall the great efforts of the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. Neery] in 
1939 to secure the passage of a bill giv- 
ing authority to Federal mine inspectors 
to enter and examine coal mines. This 
bill passed the Senate, but died in the 
House. 

It was not until after 276 miners had 
been killed in a series of six explosions 
in 1940, that Congress was compelled 
to pass the present mine inspection law. 
Under that law, Federal mine inspectors 
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were given authority to inspect mines 
and recommend correction of unsafe 
conditions, but they had no additional 
authority to compel their correction. 

After the passage of the mine inspec- 
tion law, the United Mine Workers be- 
gan, through negotiations with mine 
operators, to obtain mine safety com- 
mittees composed of miners. Further- 
more, the United Mine Workers and the 
mine owners began to work cooperatively 
with the Bureau of Mines on its draft 
of a mine safety code, the best features 
of which were incorporated in the agree- 
ment between Secretary of Interior Krug 
and Mr. Lewis in 1946. 

In 1947, another explosion aroused the 
country and the Congress. The disaster 
at Centralia mine No. 5 in Illinois re- 
sulted in the death of 111 men. A 
special subcommittee of the Senate in- 
vestigated that explosion and uncovered 
a record of incredible and gross negli- 
gence on the part of mine management 
and the State authorities. The sub- 
committee recommended a Federal law 
with teeth, but Congress ignored this 
recommendation. 

Tragedy struck again last December, 
when 119 men were Killed in an ex- 
plosion at Orient mine No. 2 in West 
Frankfort, Ill. Of the men rescued, 
one has since died and another is in a 
mental institution. Investigation of 
this disaster revealed again that it need 
not have happened. A faulty ventila- 
tion system, which the Bureau of Mines 
had declared unsafe in its inspection 
reports since 1942, permitted an accumu- 
lation of gas which was set off by an 
electric spark from mining equipment 
which was defective. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, or does he wish to finish 
his remarks before yielding? 

Mr. MURRAY. I am compelled to 
leave very shortly to go to the Missouri 
River Basin on an investigation being 
carried on there. However, if the Sen- 
ator has a short question he wishes to 
ask, I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. Is it not true that in 
the case of the Illinois mine, the miners 
themselves had a right under the regu- 
lations to make complaint? 

Mr. MURRAY. That question was 
discussed at some length in the hear- 
ings. There is no merit in the effort to 
shift responsibility to the miners. They 
have not control of the property. Nat- 
urally, they assume that management 
is taking care of conditions, and is not 
going to permit situations to develop 
which will result in a loss of life to them 
and their coworkers. I do not think it 
is fair to attempt to claim that the 
miners themselves are responsible -for 
accidents in mines. 

Mr. MARTIN. I do not wish to delay 
the distinguished Senator from Montana, 
because I know he desires to leave, but 
I wish to ask him a further question or 
two. 

In the case of the Illinois disaster, 
were there not three elements of respon- 
sibility: the labor union itself, the oper- 
ator, and the Department of Mines of 
the State of Illincis? All the miners 
would have had to do was to give notice 
to the Department of Mines of Illinois, 


and the responsibility would have fallen 
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upon that department. Is not that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. MURRAY. There is such a sys- 
tem, but I do not understand that it de- 
volved upon the workers themselves to 
take the action that was necessary to 
close the mine. It would seem to me 
that the real responsibility should al- 
ways rest upon the management of the 
property. How are the workers really 
to understand, realize, and appreciate 
the dangers which confront them, and 
which often are of an extremely tech- 
nical nature? Furthermore, they prob- 
ably would þe in danger of losing their 
jobs if they walked out in a situation 
where it could not be proved afterward 
that danger really existed. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I shall 
not delay the Senator longer, but he 
suggests that miners do not have tech- 
nical knowledge. I do not know of any- 
one who has greater technical knowledge 
of mining than miners themselves. 
When they walk into a mine they know 
whether the roof is in proper condition, 
whether there is escaping gas, and other 
things that make mining dangerous. 

Mr. MURRAY. They do not know it 
quite to the extent the Senator indicates. 
I myself once worked in the mines of 
Montana, but I do not think the fact 
that I worked underground gave me any 
expert knowledge as to when there was 
going to be a fall of ground or when an 
accident was going to occur. For such 
decisions we must depend upon experts, 
men who go through the workings, test 
conditions, and determine whether dan- 
ger exists. I think that responsibility 
should always rest upon the management 
of mines, who are responsible for main- 
taining mines in safe condition. 

The gas explosion in the Orient mine 
in West Frankfort, III, was propagated 
by coal dust which had not been re- 
moved or rendered inert by the applica- 
tion of rock dust. Two and one-half 
miles of the mine were swept by fire and 
explosive force which utterly devastated 
the entire area. The men working in 
this area were either roasted, blown to 
bits, or suffocated by carbon monoxide, 
the deadly after-damp. 

The horrifying aspect of this holo- 
caust is that it could have been prevent- 
ed. The Bureau of Mines had warned 
management and had notifiec State au- 
thorities of unsafe conditions, but no 
remedial action was taken. 

During the hearings on the pending 
legislation on January 30, 1952, Richard 
Maize, Secretary of Mines for the State 
of Pennsylvania, declared that inspec- 
tors of the United States Bureau of 
Mines were incompetent. The relative 
competence of the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines and the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Mines was tragically deter- 
mined just 3 days after Mr. Maize’s tes- 
timony before the subcommittee. Six 
men were killed by a gas explosion in a 
mine classified as nongassy by the State 
of Pennsylvania. The United States Bu- 
reau of Mines had declared it to be gassy, 
and had recommended changes in oper- 
ation, which, had they been adopted, 
would have prevented the explosion. I 
understand that Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized as having one of the better State 
mining agencies. 
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Explosions in mines receive consider- 
able attention, and serve to dramatize 
the need for more adequate safety meas- 
ures. Actually, however, they account 
for a minority of the fatal and nonfatal 
accidents in mines. We were shocked by 
the Orient disaster. The coal-mine fa- 
tality list of the first 4 months of 1952 
completely overshadows the Orient ex- 
plosion. Two hundred and eight men 
have been killed in this period by falls of 
rock and coal, haulage accidents, elec- 
trocution, suffocation, drowning, or by 
explosives. One hundred and forty- 
three women have been widowed, and 
282 children have been left fatherless. 
This toll of life is going on as we debate 
the proposed legislation. 

We cannot permit ourselves to dismiss 
it as an inevitable cost of mining our 
Nation’s coal. Two hundreds of deaths 

and thousands of injuries which occur 
each year can be greatly reduced if we 
utilize the knowledge and the skills al- 
ready in our possession. 

The United States Bureau of Mines, in 
its forty-odd years of existence, has kept 
voluminous records of mine accidents. 
Technicians of the Bureau have pains- 
takingly investigated accident after ac- 
cident and have determined their causes 
and developed preventative measures. 

The tragedy is that this knowledge has 
not been utilized. Some mines have op- 
erated for years with little or no regard 
for safety, and, by the grace of Provi- 
dence, no major disasters have occurred. 
As a result, operators have gambled on 
their luck, and all too often their luck 
has run out. Unfortunately, the gam- 
bling loss incurred by the operator is 
paid with the lives of miners. The 
financial loss from damage to the mine 
is to a large degree mitigated by insur- 
ance. 

According to management officials, the 
ventilation system at Orient, though de- 
fective, was not practicable to change, 
because if was an old mine. However, 
after the death of 120 men, the operator 
is redesigning it to Bureau of Mines 
specifications. 

The operators of Carpentertown mine 
in Pennsylvania protested vehemently 
when Federal inspectors classified their 
mine as gassy. They ruefully admitted 
the accuracy of the classification of the 
Bureau of Mines after six men were 
killed in a gas explosion. 

It has been stated on many occasions 
that the United Mine Workers have a 
provision in their contract which per- 
mits the mine safety committee of a lo- 
cal union to call the men out of a mine 
if it is unsafe. But mine safety commit- 
tees are made up of ordinary, practical 
miners, who often have little or no un- 
derstanding of the highly technical con- 
ditions which spell the difference be- 
tween safety and disaster. In addition, 
the miners too are prone to gamble on 
their luck. Few mines work steadily 
throughout the year, and the highest 
coal production occurs in the winter 
months when low humidity in the atmos- 
phere creates the greatest dust hazard, 
Senators who have visited mining towns 
realize that the annual wage of the coal 
miner provides little more than a sub- 
sistence. The loss of a day's or a week’s 
work due to a mine closing during the 
busy months often causes severe hard- 
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ship on the miner and his family. So, 
the miner and his safety committee 
sometimes gamble on their luck, with 
results as tragic as those which result 
from the negligence of the operator. 

The States, too, have failed to provide 
and enforce adequate safety standards 
in the coal mines. This failure, in my 
opinion, stems from the tremendous 
pressure which the coal industry can 
bring on State legislatures and State of- 
ficials. Most of the coal associations are 
opposing the pending legislation. The 
record indicates that they have been 
equally opposed to really effective legis- 
lation in the States. From my own ex- 
perience in Montana, with the Com- 
pany, as Anaconda Copper is known, I 
know the pressures which can be brought 
to bear. 

Except for these economic and politi- 
cal pressures, I cannot account for the 
tolerance of some States in permitting 
the use of cheap but dangerous explosives 
such as black powder; allowing explosive 
coal dust to accumulate in mines with- 
out treatment; approving ventilation 
systems which do not carry away or ade- 
quately dilute explosive gases. It is 
known that these practices invite dis- 
aster. They are being followed in thou- 
sands of mines in this country today. 

Five years ago, following the Centralia 
disaster, Congress failed to enact en- 
forceable Federal mine safety legislation, 
stating that enforcement would be left to 
the States while further study was be- 
ing given to the need for action by Con- 
gress. Senate Report No. 431, Eightieth 
Congress, stated bluntly, “if the States do 
not guard the safety of the miners, the 
Congress will act further.” 

I believe that the record of the 5 
years since the Centralia disaster speaks 
for itself. In that time, 17 major disas- 
ters have occurred, claiming the lives of 
270 men; a total of 3,937 men have been 
killed in mine accidents; 202 men have 
been totally and permanently disabled; 
almost 6,000 men have suffered perma- 
nent partial disability. Congress can- 
not in good conscience delay action fur- 
ther. 

The bill now before us, S. 1310, au- 
thorizes the United States Bureau of 
Mines to promulgate regulations for the 
safe operations of coal mines. It gives 
authority to Federal mine inspectors to 
close mines or portions of mines in cases 
of imminent danger, Violations of pro- 
visions of the Federal Mine Safety Code 
would be punishable as a misdemeanor. 
Violations of a mine-closing order would 
be punishable as a felony. 

Adequate safeguards have been placed 
in the bill to assure full consultation with 
the parties concerned in the drafting of 
regulations in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Administrative Procedure 
Act. Mine closing orders are also sub- 
ject to review in accordance with the 
Administrative Procedure Act, includ- 
ing final review by the courts. 

The Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare has approved this legislation 
only after extensive hearings and study. 
It was reported to the Senate by unani- 
mous vote. I am certain that every 
Member of the Senate wishes to halt the 
terrible toll of lives caused by prevent- 
able accidents in our coal mines. I feel 
confident that the pending legislation 
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offers a practicable and effective method 
of accomplishing that objective. I urge 
most earnestly the passage of Senate bill 
1310. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I shall 
not oppose the pending bill, but I wish 
to call to the attention of my fellow Sen- 
ators certain facts which, in my opinion, 
should be considered. 

All my life I have advocated safety 
measures for mines and other industries 
involving hazardous occupations, Ihave 
done so because of my experience as an 
attorney, a businessman, and a soldier. 

In the Army it has been found to be 
wise to provide a fine safety plan for our 
soldiers. It is not only humanitarian, 
but it is also economically sound. A 
great deal of time is required to train 
a soldier, and similarly, much time is 
required to train a miner or any other 
skilled worker. 

Mr. President, with the exception of 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. NEELY], I have probably 
been down in mines as frequently as 
has any other Member of this body. 
When I was Governor of Pennsylvania 
I wanted tb make the mines of Pennsyl- 
vania as safe as it was possible to make 
them. I went down into mines in both 
the bituminous coal fields and the an- 
thracite region. The State government 
improved roof conditions; it improved 
gaseous conditions, and improved the 
electrification of mines. At the same 
time the methods of hauling coal were 
improved. I am very proud to say that 
at the present time in Pennsylvania 
1,000,000 tons of coal are mined with an 
accident percentage of 0.56. I do not 
know of any industry which has a better 
record; and I am proud to say that that 
is the finest record in the whole United 
States, 

In addition to the question which we 
are considering today as to how and in 
what manner greater protection can be 
afforded to the mine workers—and we 
are all in favor of that—there is in- 
volved the broader principle of whether 
we shall continue down the road which 
leads to greater and greater Federal con- 
trol over matters which are primarily 
and properly the responsibilities of the 
individual States. 

Legislation such as this is another at- 
tack upon the sovereignty of the States. 
Before we criticize and condemn the fail- 
ure of any one State to provide strong 
mine-protection laws, and before we at- 
tempt to correct the situation, we should 
consider the greater danger of expand- 
ing the Federal bureaucracy and loading 
a greater tax burden on the American 
people. 

It should be clear in the mind of every- 
one today that the mushrooming of the 
Federal Government into bureaucracies 
“nich regulate and control every func- 
tion and responsibility of the State, and 
therefore the individual, has brought 
about the financial and economic haz- 
ards which this country faces today. 
The payroll of the Federal Government 
is now so much larger than anyone an- 
ticipated, even 10 or 12 years ago, that 
it is amazing; indeed, it is alarming, I 
am in favor of spending any amount of 
money for the safety of our people, but 
I cannot see how the pending legislation 
would bring about any greater degree of 
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safety to our miners than the laws which 
are on the statute books of my own 
State, for example. f 

The serious events which have oc- 
curred in the past few days show what 
can happen, from the Federal stand- 
point. The Federal Government took 
over the steel plants without due process 
of law, as many complained. When ac- 
tion proceeds from Washington we do 
not hear the response of the people back 
home as we do when things are done at 
the State level and at the county level. 
At the county level, and even the State 
level, the people complain when there 
is too much regulation. 

Mr. President, at this point in my re- 
marks I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the REcorp two tables show- 
ing a comparison of fatal mine accidents 
from 1930 to 1951, in the States listed. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orb, as follows: 


Fatality rates of selected States on basis of 
million man-hours 
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Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I am 
not aware that the Federal Government 
is better able to select mine inspectors of 
greater ability or of higher qualifications 
than can now be selected at the State 
level. The distinguished senior Senator 
from Montana said that the miners 
themselves did not have the technical 
knowledge. As a matter of fact, in 
Pennsylvania most of our mine inspec- 
tors—and I may say that they cannot be 
dismissed for any cause except incom- 
petency or dishonesty—have worked in 
the mines. Some of those who worked 
in the mines secured college educations. 
The secretary of mines of Pennsyl- 
vania—and I presume the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia probably 
knows him—Mr. Richard Maize, is a col- 
lege graduate, and also a practical miner. 
We are all proud of the work he has 
been doing. 

So far as honesty and devotion to duty 
are concerned, can anyone point to any 
State where there has been such dis- 
honesty and bad practice as has been 
disclosed in the agéncy of the Federal 
Government which is charged with the 
collection of revenue? I do not know of 
any State in which there has been any 
scandal in the collection of its revenues. 
Although, as we all know, the States col- 
lect several billion dollars of revenue 
each year, nevertheless they have clean 
and honest records. At the Federal 
level we are all ashamed of what has 
taken place. 

I should like to suggest a comparison 
between national banks and State 
banks. We have State bank examiners 
who work under State banking laws, and 
we have Federal bank examiners to in- 
spect national banks. Referring now 
only to the State of Pennsylvania, what 
does the record disclose as to the effi- 
ciency of the State-operated banks, 
under State inspection, compared to the 
efficiency of the national banks? In 1951 
there were in the State of Pennsylvania 
620 national banks, and 349 State banks. 
The national banks had resources of 
$7,600,000,000. The State banks, about 
half the number of national banks, had 
resources of $5,700,000,000. For the 10- 
year period from 1942 to 1951 the na- 
tional banks had 155 defalcations, 
amounting to $3,410,696. The State- 
owned and operated banks in the same 
period had 57 defalcations, amounting 
to $447,005. 

The point I make is that in the State 
of Pennsylvania the State bank exam- 
iners were much more efficient than were 
the Federal bank examiners. I could 
give many similar illustrations. 

No doubt when the Bureau of Mines 
takes over under this proposed act it will 
have to select inspectors from a group 
they already have available. If from 
their activities we have the same expe- 
rience that present comparison studies 
with State inspection show, it will not be 
a very good experience. 

I make these remarks for the purpose 
of asking the Senate to consider care- 
fully what we are proposing to do. If 
we continue to give the Federal Govern- 
ment the bit, after a while there will be 
no one who will be able to check it. 
How can we check it now when we read 
what the Assistant Attorney General 
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told the court in the steel seizure argu- 
ment? Judge Pine asked him the ques- 
tion: “Do you feel that the legislative 
branch is restricted by the Constitution 
and that the judicial branch is restricted 
by the Constitution, but that there is no 
restriction imposed on the executive 
power?” That is a serious question. It 
is a serious question which we must 
consider. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. Gladly. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I 
share the concern of every Member of 
the Senate for the safety of the citizens 
of the Nation who work in the mines. I 
am also concerned, however, with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, with what I 
believe to be a further invasion of State 
rights. It is a tendency which concerns 
me very greatly. 

Along with the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Martin] and 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. NEELY], I, too, have served 
as Governor of a State. When I served 
as Governor of Kansas it was my privi- 
lege to make appointments in the labor 
department. Kansas has an outstand- 
ing mine inspection service. It has been 
in operation since 1883, or 67 years, and 
we are proud of the record which has 
been made. During those 67 years 2 
years elapsed without one fatal accident 
in the mines. It is true that Kansas 
is not one of the largest coal mining 
States in the Union, but it did mine 
2,000,000 tons of coal last year. We are 
concerned about the safe operation of 
our mines. 

If this proposed legislation should be- 
come law, I should like to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
whether it would mean that our State 
mine inspection service would be super- 
seded, or what would be the situation? 

Mr. MARTIN. As I understand—and 
I know that the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia can speak with more 
authority than I can—the Bureau of 
Mines will have the right to give certain 
notices, and in that way it will supersede 
State inspection. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas, who 
has had experience as Governor of his 
great State, that this is probably only 
an entering wedge, and that the next 
step perhaps will be to provide supervi- 
sion for our factories. In fact, I believe 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], has already 
introduced a bill to that effect. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray], has introduced a bill which 
would eventually take from the States 
the control of workmen’s compensation 
activities. It is merely another entering 
wedge, as I see it. 

I may say to my distinguished friend 
from Kansas that it will be necessary for 
the Federal Government to employ an 
enormous number of men, because min- 
ing operations in the various States are 
conducted along entirely different lines, 

For example, in Pennsylvania we mine 
hard coal and soft coal. A man who is 
familiar only with soft coal mining can- 
not make an inspection in an anthracite, 
or hard coal, mine. In the great State of 
West Virginia most of the coal veins are 
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thicker than those in Pennsylvania, and 
inspectors there will be required to pos- 
sess a different talent. It will take a dif- 
ferent talent in Kansas, as it will take a 
different talent in Colorado. I see the 
distinguished junior Senator from New 
Jersey on the floor. I believe that New 
Jersey mines some coal. The veins in 
New Jersey are very thin. To inspect 
them properly will take a different 
talent. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLEMENTS in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kansas? 

Mr. MARTIN. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Following the same 
line of thought, let me say that I would 
hate to see any Federal agency enter the 
State of Kansas and in any way super- 
sede or upset or revise or change its pres- 
ent mine-inspection service. I sincerely 
believe we have an inspection service 
which takes care of our situation. It 
takes care of it from the miner’s stand- 
point and from the coal operators’ stand- 
point. 

If in Kansas we had not had 67 years 
of experience in this field I would have 
no complaint in this case. If there are 
States that do not have sufficient inspec- 
tion laws, of course I would not argue 
their case in this respect, for I think they 
should have sufficient laws. But I think 
it would be a waste of money, material, 
and time to set up another agency in an 
attempt to supersede our State agency 
and to have a Federal agency direct those 
of us who live in the State of Kansas. 
Probably other States are in the same 
situation. 

For the record, Mr. President, I wish 
to say that I am in favor of full Federal 
mine-inspection service in States which 
need it; but I also wish to say that 
Kansas has had 67 years of experience 
with its State mine-inspection service, 
and the people of Kansas are proud of 
the men who work in the mines, the mine 
operators, and the men who comprise the 
inspection service. 

Mr. MARTIN. I thank the Senator 
from Kansas for his remarks. 

Mr. President, the Senate has been 
very considerable in listening to me to- 
day. I make this statement only for the 
future consideration of the Senate: 
There must be a stop soon to the piling 
up of Federal bureaucracies and to the 
enlargement of the personnel of Fed- 
eral agencies. I realize that some of the 
proponents of the pending bill will say 
that if it is enacted into law it will not 
be necessary to add any inspectors to the 
present force. However, I have had con- 
siderable experience in my State. When 
I was serving as Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, I had the experience, as you, Mr. 
President, have had, of having various 
legislative enactments urged, and in that 
connection I have been assured that the 
enactment of such measures would not 
require the employment of more men. 
Yet the almost invariable experience is 
that once such measures are enacted it 
is not very long before recommendations 
are made for an expansion of the service 
in order to accomplish some particular 
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result; and once the expansion is made 

an enlargement of the force is required. 

I have had no objection to this bill 
from the point of view of the coal oper- 
ators, particularly the large coal oper- 
ators. However, I wish to make this 
final observation: In Pennsylvania— 
and I do not doubt that a similar situa- 
tion exists in West Virginia and in 
Kansas—there are many of what we call 
family mines. The enactment of this 
measure will create a very great hard- 
ship upon groups of that kind, which 
mean a great deal to our economy, be- 
cause when coal is needed badly, those 
are the groups upon which we depend, 
for in many cases in those mines the 
families which own the mines do the 
work. 

Mr. President, I wish to do everything 
within my power to protect life and 
limb in America. I have spent a life- 
time in work of that kind in the State 
of Pennsylvania, and I have done it as 
an individual. I shall continue to do it 
from a humanitarian standpoint and 
also from the standpoint of economy. 

However, I hope Congress will go slowly 
in increasing the bureaucracies at the 
Federal level. It is startling to realize 
that 20 years ago there were fewer than 
600,000 Federal Government employees, 
whereas at the present time there are 
more than 2,500,000 such employees. 
That increase not only costs money, but 
it makes it difficult for the citizens of the 
Nation to do business with their Govern- 
ment, and many persons are be 
to fear the Government. Mr. President, 
the people of the United States must 
love their Government. One of the rea- 
sons why many persons are beginning to 
fear the Government is that there is too 
much interference with individual rights 
and freedoms. 

Mr. CARLSON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp, as a part 
of my previous remarks, a report of the 
Mine Inspection Division for 1951, as sub- 
mitted by John Delplace, Chief Mine In- 
spector, to P. G. Baird, State labor com- 
missioner. E 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPORT OF MINE INSPECTION DIVISION FOR 1951 
AS SUBMITTED BY JOHN DELPLACE, CHIEF 
MINE INSPECTOR, TO P. G. BAIRD, STATE LABOR 
COMMISSIONER 
Total coal production in the State of Kan- 

sas for the year of 1951 was 1,951,132 tons. 

There were 74,720 tons produced from the 


deep mines and 1,876,412 tons produced from 
the strip mines. 

There were 23 shaft, slope, and drift mines 
and 46 strip mines in operation during 1951, 
a total of 69 mines. These mines gave em- 
ployment to 998 men and worked an average 
of 108 days. 

There were 312 men employed in the deep 
mines and 686 men employed in the strip 
mines. The total amount of explosives used 
was 25 kegs of powder; 2,392,462 pounds of 
dynamite; and 80,442 pounds of pellet powder. 
There were no fatal accidents, but there 
were 84 nonfatal accidents reported during 
1951. 

Bourbon County strip mines produced 
75,405 tons of coal. There were 7 mines in 
operation, employing 69 men and working an 
average of 95 days. The total amount of 
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explosives ‘used was 37,700 pounds of dyna- 
mite, and 5,255 pounds of pellet powder. 
There were no fatal accidents, but there were 
four nonfatal accidents. 

Cherokee County deep mines produced 
1,828 tons of coal. There were 2 mines in 
operation employing 25 men and working 
an average of 22 days. The total amount of 
explosives used was 150 pounds of dynamite 
and 550 pounds of pellet powder. There 
were no fatal accidents, but there was one 
nonfatal accident. 

Cherokee County strip mines produced 
608,368 tons of coal. There were 11 mines 
in operation, employing 225 men and work- 
ing an average of 132 days. The total amount 
of explosives used was 739,074 pounds of 
dynamite, and 33,200 pounds of pellet pow- 
der. There were no fatal accidents, but 
there were 14 nonfatal accidents. 

Crawford County deep mines produced 
56,535 tons of coal. There were 10 mines in 
operation employing 196 men and working 
an average of 102 days. The total amount of 
explosives used was 2,010 pounds of dyna- 
mite and 14,565 pounds of pellet powder. 
There were no fatal accidents, but there were 
2 nonfatal accidents. 

Crawford County strip mines produced 
712,012 tons of coal. There were 17 mines in 
operation employing 317 men and working 
an average of 102 days. The total amount 
of explosives used was 688,173 pounds of dy- 
namite and 19,802 pounds of pellet powder. 

There were no fatal accidents, but there 
were 54 nonfatal accidents. 

Franklin County deep mines produced 1,- 
903 tons of coal. There were 2 mines in 
operation employing 8 men and working an 
average of 124 days. The total amount of 
explosives used was 160 pounds of dynamite. 
There were no fatal accidents, and there 
were no nonfatal accidents. 

Franklin County strip mines produced no 
coal. There were no mines in operation, 

Labette County strip mines produced 2,995 
tons of coal. There were 2 mines in opera- 
tion employing 7 men and working an aver- 
age of 189 days. The total amount of explo- 
sives used was 22 kegs of powder, 50 pounds 
of dynamite, and 3,420 pounds of pellet pow- 
der. There were no fatal accidents, and 
there were no nonfatal accidents. 

Linn County deep mines produced 957 tons 
of coal. There were 3 mines in operation 
employing 15 men and working an average 
of 64 days. The total amount of explosives 
used was 35 pounds of dynamite and 3,350 
pounds of pellet powder. There were no fatal 
accidents and there were no nonfatal 
accidents. 

Linn County strip mines produced 458,253 
tons of coal. There were 3 mines in opera- 
tion, employing 51 men, and working an 
average of 96 days. The total amount of 
explosives used was 3 kegs of powder, 912,455 
pounds of dynamite, and 300 pounds of pellet 
powder. There were no fatal accidents but 
there were seven nonfatal accidents. 

Osage County deep mines produced 13,497 
tons of coal. There were 6 mines in opera- 
tion, employing 68 men, and working an 
average of 114 days. The total amount of 
explosives used was 1,945 pounds of dyna- 
mite. There were no fatal accidents and 
there were no nonfatal accidents. 

Osage County strip mines produced 18,- 
379 tons of coal. There were 4 mines in op- 
eration, employing 17 men, and working an 
average of 156 days. The total amount of 
explosives used was 10,710 pounds of dyna- 
mite. There were no fatal accidents but 
there were two nonfatal accidents. 

As in the past, we have in this field a great 
many men who go into the old strip mines 
and scrape their own coal. This individual 
operation amounts to considerable tonnage. 
Men with trucks also get this coal and sell 
it on the open market. This division is 


unable to obtain an accurate record of this 
tonnage. 
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The coal operators and the Mine Inspec- 
tion Division of the Labor Department are 
very happy to report that this is the second 
year since the creation of this Department 
that we have not had a fatal accident in 
the coal industry in our State. The Mine 
Inspection Division was created in 1883, and 
the first Chief Mine Inspector was put on in 
1884. In other words, in a period of 67 years 
this is the second year that we have not had 
a fatality in the coal industry; 1950 was the 
first year. 

I want to take this opportunity to thank 
the coal operators, employees, and all who 
may have had something to do with it for 
their wonderful cooperation in helping us to 
achieve this record, and especially to Deputy 
Inspector Shaw, Deputy Inspector Archi- 
bald, Deputy Inspector Teague, and also to 
Mr. John Cartwright, mine rescue superin- 
tendent, for their wonderful cooperation 
with me in making this possible. 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, to West 
Virginia and 26 other coal-producing 
States, Senate bill No. 1310, to provide 
additional safety for coal miners, is more 
important than any other measure that 
has come before the Congress during the 
present session. The coal-mining indus- 
try is indispensable to the Nation. Bi- 
tuminous coal provides approximately 50 
percent of all the power consumed by 
the United States, 50 percent of all the 
primary energy used by our public utili- 
ties and manufacturing establishments, 
and 55 percent of all the energy utilized 
by American railroads. It is the source 
of a fourth of all our railroad traffic and 
a fifth of all our railroad revenue. Coal 
supplies more than 2,000 byproducts of 
unlimited utility and incalculable value. 
To enumerate all the benefits derived 
from coal would necessitate a reference 
to almost every species of local, State, 
and National activity. If the coal pro- 
duction of the United States should be 
completely discontinued; railroads would 
be paralyzed, steel mills would be shut 
down, factories would be locked up, 
furnace fires would go out, cities would 
be shrouded in darkness and every wheel 
of industry would stand still, millions 
would become idle, millions would be- 
come beggars, and disaster would march 
and countermarch all over the land. 

It is estimated that the investment in 
the American coal industry exceeds 
$3,000,000,000. Approximately half 2 
million miners are wholly dependent 
upon the industry for their employment 
and the means with which they support 
their families and themselves. 

Coal mining is a highly hazardous oc- 
cupation. Its appalling killings, maim- 
ings and woundings are proved by official 
reports and figures and facts—the ac- 
curacy of which few venture to doubt 
and none dare to deny. 

According to the United States Bureau 
of Mines, a major disaster is one in which 
five or more persons lose their life. In 
the nineteen-year period from the first 
day of January 1933, to the thirty-first 
day of December 1951, there were 
eighty-two such major disasters in this 
country. During this period a total of 
17,973 men were killed in our bituminous 
mines and 3,581 were killed in the an- 
thracite mines—making a total of 21,554 
fatalities. During the same period, 
1,071,703 coal miners were crippled or 
injured. 
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The most recent of our more appalling 
mine disasters occurred on the twenty- 
first day of last December-in Orient Mine 
No. 2 at West Frankfort, III. If the 
pending bill had been the enforced law 
of the land prior to that time, 120 miners, 
who -were slaughtered in that disaster, 
would not now be lying, 

Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the Judgment Day. 


Mr. KILGORE and Mr. MARTIN ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pas- 
TORE in the chair). Does the Senator 
from West Virginia yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield first to my col- 
league, the senior Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is it not a fact that 
under existing law the Federal Govern- 
ment has a right to inspect mines and 
to make recommendations, but has no 
right to enforce its recommendations? 
Is it not also a fact that recommenda- 
tions had been made at the West Frank- 
fort Orient Mine, and that, had those 
recommendations been enforced, the dis- 
aster would have been prevented? Is 
not that correct? 

Mr. NEELY. The senior Senator 
from West Virginia is, as usual, correct. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask one further question. 
My colleague was very much interested 
in the Senate's consideration of Federal 
mine-safety legislation, was he not? 

Mr. NEELY. In the year 1939 the 
present junior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia introduced S. 2420, which was the 
progenitor of the present Federal mine- 
inspection law. He piloted that measure 
through the committee in June 1939, and 
later through the Senate. After a long 
delay, the House finally in 1941 passed 
the bill. Unfortunately, the Congress 
refused to include in the law any provi- 
sion that would enable the Bureau of 
Mines to enforce its recommendations. 
It was authorized only to inspect, report, 
and recommend. The pending bill, if 
enacted, will supply the long and greatly 
needed appropriate enforcement author- 
ity. 

Mr. KILGORE. The point I wanted 
to make was that, although we could not 
get enforcement, yet by that law there 
was conferred on the Federal Govern- 
ment the right to inspect the mines and 
to ascertain the causcs of explosions 
and various other disasters, such as the 
falling of a roof, which had caused loss 
of life, and, moreover, we have now 
available in a certral office covering the 
whole Nation. Is not that true? 

Mr. NEELY. That is quite true. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. NEELY. Certainly. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is it not a fact that 
in the case of accidents causing total 
disability the company is heavily pe- 
nalized in West Virginia by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission? Iam 
not speaking of other States, but of West 
Virginia, with which my distinguished 
colleague is thoroughly familiar. 

That is true. 

Mr. KILGORE. So that actually, to- 

day, the coal operators in West Virginia, 
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in order that they may avoid penalties, 
are not so much opposed to the idea of 
having thoroughly safe mines as one 
might be led to believe. I ask my col- 
league, is not that correct? 

Mr. NEELY. That is undoubtedly 
correct. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is it not a fact that 
the operation of two different inspection 
systems might contribute to more effi- 
cient inspection? 

Mr. NEELY. Certainly. As we pro- 
vide a soldier on duty both a rifle and 
bayonet for his protection, we should 
provide our coal miners both State and 
Federal protection against injury and 
death. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is it not also a fact 
that according to the reports of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, the State of West Virginia 
is at the top in carrying out the recom- 
mendations of that Bureau, but even at 
that, only approximately 40 percent of 
oe aan have been carried 
ou 

Mr. NEELY. That is true. 

Mr. KILGORE. Is it not also a fact 
that West Virginia is one of the largest 
coal-producing States in the Union? 

Mr. NEELY. Not only statesmen but 
also school children generally know that 
West Virginia is and long has been the 
greatest bituminous coal producing State 
in the world. 

Mr. President, resuming my commen- 
tary on Orient Mine 2, at the point at 
which it was interrupted by my col- 
leagues’ appropriate interrogations, at- 
tention is invited to the fact that the 
first Federal inspection of this mine was 
made from the 10th to the 29th of April, 
1942. Between that time and the dis- 
aster, which occurred on the 21st of last 
December, 16 additional Federal inspec- 
tions were made. The reports of 13 of 
these inspections directed attention to 
the fact that the mine was dry and 
dusty and excessive accumulations of 
coal dust were present in the work- 
ing sections and along the haulage 
roads. Recommendations that the ac- 
cumulations of loose coal and dust be 
removed were made again and again. 
Furthermore, the owners of the mines 
were warned six times that the deadly 
gas—methane—was detected in nu- 
merous abandoned workings and that 
these should be sealed or ventilated. 
The owners or operators of the mine 
were four times warned by Federal au- 
thorities that air which had been used 
to ventilate the edges of abandoned 
workings should not be further used for 
such purpose. On the latter point both 
Federal and State inspectors agreed, 
after the disaster, that gas from the 
abandoned workings had been directed 
to the area where the men were working 
with electrical equipment which was 
faulty and that the ignition of gas caused 
the explosion which killed 120 men. 

It is submitted that these facts impres- 
sively demonstrate the necessity for the 
passage of the pending bill, which is de- 
signed, among other things, to empower 
the Bureau of Mines to enforce its safety 
recommendations. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY, I yield. 
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Mr. KILGORE. The Senator was in 
Fairmont on the 6th day of December 
1907 when the Monongah mine disaster 
occurred, was he not? 

Mr. NZELY. To his everlasting re- 
gret, he was. 

Mr. KILGORE. My colleague knows 
of the conditions existing. Although 361 
deaths were reported, there is still a 
question as to whether there were more. 
The Senator also knows from experience 
at Eccles, where the second mine dis- 
aster occurred, that all these disasters 
resulted from carelessness. Is not that 
correct? 

Mr. NEELY. That is true. 

Mr. KILGORE. It was a question of 
protecting the miners against pulverized 
coal, which, as the Senator knows, ac- 
cumulates to the extent that it reaches 
to a man’s ankles when he walks through 
the mine haul ways. 

Is it not a fact that coal dust is pure 
carbon and is as explosive as powder? 

Mr. NEELY. That is true. 

Let me briefly speak of the Monongah 
disaster to which my distinguished col- 
league has referred. It was the most ap- 
palling of all this country’s mining dis- 
asters. It occurred on the 6th day of 
December 1907, 6 miles from my home 
in Fairmont. At that time, I was an 
officer in the West Virginia National 
Guard and had in my custody a num- 
ber of Army tents. The Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the State ordered me to take 
these tents to Monongah and pitch them 
near the entrance to the mine in which 
the explosion had occurred, for use as 
temporary morgues. The tents were 
soon filled with the lifeless remains of 
ghastly men. There were bodies without 
arms, without legs, without heads; there 
were heads without bodies. On every 
hand were weeping fathers and mothers, 
wailing wives and sobbing little children, 
and scenes of horror and outbursts of 
agony so heartrending that earth has no 
language adequate to describe them. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. The pending bill is 
not designed to take away from the 
States the right of inspection, but it does 
superimpose Federal inspection, which 
will give a double check for greater 
safety. Is not that correct? 

Mr. NEELY. The bill is not designed 
to deprive any State of any right. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I gladly yield to the able 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Where provision is 
made in this bill for application of the 
Administrative Procedure Act, if an un- 
reasonable rule or regulation were made, 
would it be possible to appeal to a court? 

Mr. NEELY. It would be, as surely as 
Tabor is among the mountains and as 
Carmel by the sea. 

Mr. FERGUSON. So, under the pro- 
cedural act, substantive evidence would 
be required to prove the fact? 

Mr. NEELY. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The question could 
then be appealed to a court, and if a 
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court found that there was no reason 
for the regulation, or that it was merely 
an arbitrary regulation, the court could 
set the regulation aside? 

Mr. NELLY. It could, and undoubt- 
edly would. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I notice that there 
is provided the right of what might be 
called reinspection, which means that 
if a mine owner believes an inspector 
is biased or prejudiced, a new inspector 
may be assigned to make a reexamina- 
tion. 

Mr. NEELY. That is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That also is a 
safety measure, in order to get away 


from arbitrary decisions. Is that cor- 
rect? 
Mr. NEELY. The distinguished Sen- 


ator’s exposition is, as usual, correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am in sympathy 
with the desire or attempt to provide 
safety in the mining industry, because 
as a boy I worked in coal mines and 
know something about the problems in- 
volved. I join with all who want to in- 
sure real safety, because there are a 
great number of injuries and fatalities 
in mining. Mining is a hazardous em- 
ployment. However, I feel certain that 
the Senator from West Virginia realizes, 
as I do, that men who are accustomed 
to work in mines enjoy life even as 
miners. 

Mr. NEELY. And their right to that 
enjoyment must be protected, and their 
lives must be preserved. 

Mr. FERGUSON. So they should be 
protected from hazards as much as it 
is possible to protect them. 

Mr. NEELY. In that respect the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan and 
the junior Senator from West Virginia 
are in complete accord. The obtain- 
ment of such protection is the lofty pur- 
pose of the bill. Let me thank the Sen- 
ator from Michigan for his timely and 
helpful remarks. The humanitarian in- 
terest that he has manifested in the im- 
portant matter before the Senate is 
deeply appreciated, 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. Being also a Senator 
from West Virginia, my ambition has 


been to provide fair and impartial in- 


spection. Is it not a fact that in times 
past, when only the State was able to en- 
force its inspection regulations, inspec- 
tion has been used as a coercive measure, 
shall we say, in politics? I put that ques- 
tion to the distinguished junior Senator 
from West Virginia. As a matter of fact, 
in the past it has been used as a coercive 
measure and has affected the safety of 
the lives of miners in West Virginia. Is 
not that true? 

Mr. NEELY. That may have hap- 
pened. 

Mr. KILGORE. In other words, some 
mines have been shut down, and other 
mines have been kept open, when the 
mines so kept open should have been shut 
down. 

If there is a dual inspection system, as 
is contemplated in the bill proposed by 
my colleague, is it not a fact that such a 
system of dual inspection will eliminate 
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political repercussions of the present 
system? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, it is my 
hope that the indicated result may be 
achieved. But it is also fervently hoped 
that politics will not enter into the con- 
sideration of the pending bill. This 
measure is humanitarian and eco- 
nomic—not political. 

Mr. KILGORE. I agree with the Sen- 
ator about that. Is it not a fact that 
the proposed law will tend more closely 
to preserve a completely nonpartisan 
viewpoint with respect to the safety of 
human beings who are engaged in min- 
ing in West Virginia and other States? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, in my 
opinion, the results of the passage of the 
bill now before the Senate would be 
beneficial to all and prejudicial to none. 
The interest of West Virginia in this 
matter is very great. Its coal output in 
1950 was 144,000,000 tons. 

To my regret, West Virginia has had 
her share of mine disaters. 

In the Nation in 1951, men were killed 
in the coal mines at the rate of 3.7 every 
working day. On the average, one man 
was killed in a mine every 7 hours of 
every working day last year. 

In 1951, on the average, 8% men were 
crippled or injured in our coal mines 
every hour. Last year in West Virginia 
men were killed at the rate of 1.2 every 
working day. Fifty-six men were in- 
jured in the coal mines of West Virginia 
every working day last year. A similar 
deplorable record was made in many 
other coal-producing States. 

Today it is more hazardous to go to 
work in a coal mine than it is to go to 
war. During the last year, on a pro- 
portionate basis, more Americans were 
injured in the coal mines of the United. 
States than were injured on the battle- 
fields of Korea. 

Mr. President, the hour of deliverance 
from the scourge of mine disasters, and 
the wholesale crippling and killing of the 
faultless, faithful, deserving miners of 
the Nation is at hand. 

On a certain occasion, when Jesus of 
Nazareth was sleeping in a ship on the 
sea of Galilee, a violent tempest arose. 
It did not disturb the Savior but it greatly 
distressed his disciples. They rushed to 
Him and cried: “Save us; we perish.” 
Similarly 488,000 imperiled American 
coal miners are this day crying to us to 
pass the pending bill and thus save them 
before they perish as 120 perished last 
December at West Frankfort; as 361 
perished at Monongah in December, 
1907; and as thousands of others have 
perished throughout the Nation in recent 
years. 

Senators, let us answer these pathetic 
entreaties for protection and answer 
them now. Let us, 

Throw out the life line to these danger- 
fraught men, 

Sinking in anguish where we've never been; 

Winds of desolation and billows of woe 

May soon hurl them out where the dark 
waters flow. 

Soon may the season of rescue be o’er, 

Soon may they drift to eternity's shore, 

Let ip ate then, my brothers, no time for 

elay, 


Let us throw out the life line and save them 
today. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. NEELY. I gladly yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
a member of the subcommittee, I wish to 
say that all of us are deeply indebted to 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Neety] for his in- 
timate knowledge of the problems in- 
volved in the mining of coal and in the 
investigation of mine safety. The rec- 
ord which he has developed during the 
hearings is a record which will give real 
comfort and solace to those who work 
in the mines and to those who are re- 
sponsible for mine safety. It is a real 
tribute to his leadership and to his devo- 
tion to human welfare. It has been my 
great privilege to be associated with the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

I know that the Senate will uphold 
his stand and support the bill of the Sen- 
ator who has led the fight for mine 
safety. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, with all 
my heart, I thank the eminent Senator 
from Minnesota for his gracious remarks, 
return his compliment with compound 
interest, and assure him of my unstinted 
appreciation of the unlimited service he 
has rendered in behalf of the passage of 
the bill. It is my hope that peace, hap- 
piness, mercy, and goodness will follow 
the Senator all the days of his life and 
that he will dwell in the house of the 
Lord forever. And that hope extends to 
Senator Murray, the chairman of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
all the other members of the committee, 
the subcommittee, and Mr. Curtis John- 
son, of the committee’s staff, in return 
for their joint and several, tireless and 
effectual service in helping to bring the 
bill within a heart throb of its apparent 
unanimous approval by the Senate. 

Mr. President, I request the final vote 
on the bill without further delay. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to thé commit- 
tee amendment, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act amending the act of May 7, 1941 
(55 Stat. 177; 30 U. S. C., 1946 ed., 
secs. 4f-40), providing for the welfare 
of coal miners, and for other purposes.” 


STATUS OF TRANSFER OF UNITED 
STATES VESSELS TO THE SOVIET 
GOVERNMENT 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent to have printed 

in the body of the Recorp a letter which 

I addressed to the Secretary of State un- 

der date of April 10, 1952, requesting de- 
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tailed information relative to the ships 
turned over to the Soviet Union under 
lend-lease during World War II and 
what has become of them, together with 
a letter from the Secretary of State to 
me, under date of April 24, 1952, giving 
the history and background of the trans- 
action, the demands made on the Soviet 
Government, and a list of the vessels 
which the Soviet Union is still retaining, 
although we have requested their return 
on several occasions, 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

APRIL 10, 1952. 
Hon. DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: During World War II 
the United States Government made avail- 
able to the U. S. S. R. several ships under the 
provision of the lend-lease law. 

Would you advise me of the number of 
ships by type, that were made available and 
their approximate value. I would also like to 
know the number of ships which have been 
returned to the custody of the United States 
by Russia, indicating their type and original 
value. Could you also advise me what steps 
this country has taken in order to repossess 
those ships which have not been returned to 
us. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 


DEPARTMENT or STATE, 
Washington, April 24, 1952. 
The Honorable WIH F. KNOWLAND, 
United States Senate. 

My DEAR SENATOR KNOWLAND: Reference is 
made to your letter of April 10, requesting 
information concerning vessels transferred 
to the Government of the U. S. S. R. under 
lend-lease and the efforts of this Govern- 
ment to obtain their return, and to Mr. Katz’ 
acknowledgment of your letter by telephone 
on April 14. 

During World War II, the Government of 
th. United States transferred to the Gov- 
ernment of the U. S. S. R. under lend-lease 
121 merchant vessels, 585 naval craft, and 29 
small Army watercraft. These vessels were 
procured from appropriations made to the 
Maritime Commission, the Navy Department, 
and the War Department, respectively. Of 
the merchant vessels, 21 were returned and 
4 were lost prior to the end of the war, and 
9 other vessels were returned after the end 
of the war. A total of 30 naval craft have 
been returned, all after the end of the war, 
and 1 naval vessel has been certified as lost. 
None of the Army watercraft have been re- 
turned. The attached tables show the num- 
ber of vessels transferred to the Government 
of the U. S. S. R. and those returned, by 
types, as well as the approximate cost of the 
vessels to the Government of the United 
States at the time of transfer. 

From the outset of the lend-lease settle- 
ment negotiations with the Government of 
the U. S. S. R., which began in April 1947, 
the Department has constantly reminded the 
Government of the U. S. S. R. of its obli- 
gations under article V of the master lend- 
lease agreement of June 11, 1942, to return to 
the United States lend-lease articles deter- 
mined by the President to be of use to the 
United States. The return of 3 icebreakers 
was requested in July 1946 and the return of 
28 frigates was requested in January 1948. 
On October 7, 1948, the demand for the re- 
turn of these vessels under article V was 
reiterated and, in addition, the return of 
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186 other naval craft was demanded. The 
designated vessels were those considered at 
that time to be of immediate importance to 
the United States. The Government of the 
United States had previously stated its will- 
ingness to discuss the sale to the Govern- 
ment of the U. S. S. R. of the remaining 
naval craft, provided there was a prompt and 
satisfactory over-all lend-lease settlement. 

After further Celays, tue Government of the 
U. S. S. R. in August 1949 finally appointed 
naval experts to discuss the details of return 
of the 3 icebreakers and 28 frigates, as well 
as the disposition of the remaining naval 
craft, On September 27, 1949, an agree- 
ment was signed concerning the dates and 
procedures for the return of 3 icebreakers 
and 27 frigates, 1 frigate having been certi- 
fied by the Government of the U. S. S. R. as 
lost. 

It had been the understanding of the De- 
partment that the Soviet naval experts had 
been appointed to discuss the return of all 
217 naval vessels demanded on October 7, 
1948, as well as the disposition of remaining 
naval vessels, and immediately following the 
agreement on the icebreakers and frigates 
the Soviet representatives were asked to con- 
tinue discussions. However, without any 
prior indication to the Department of State, 
the Soviet naval experts suddenly departed 
for the U. S. S. R. 

In accordance with the agreement of Sep- 
tember 27, 1949, the Government of the 
U. S. S. R. returned the 27 frigates and 1 ice- 
breaker, in the fall of 1949. The 2 remain- 
ing icebreakers, however, were not returned 
until December 1951, tue Government of 
the U. S. S. R. claiming that they were caught 
in the Arctic ice for some 2 years. 

As regards the merchant vessels, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States on December 
11, 1947, requested the return of one dry 
cargo vessel, three Liberty tankers and four 
T-2 tankers. These vessels were returned by 
the Government of the U. S. S. R. in March 
1948. One additional tanker broke in half, 
however, both halves were salvaged and were 
returned to the United States. The Govern- 
ment of the United States agreed to trans- 
fer title to the remaining vessels to the Gov- 
ernment of the U. S. S. R. on agreed terms 
provided there was a prompt and satisfactory 
over-all lend-lease settlement. 

On January 27, 1951, at a meeting be- 
tween representatives of the Government of 
the United States and the Government of 
the U. S. S. R., Ambassador John C. Wiley, on 
instruction from the President, demanded the 
immediate return of all naval and merchant 
vessels, and Army watercraft. This demand 
was formally confirmed on February 7, 1951, 
by a note from the Secretary of State to Mr. 
Panyushkin, the Soviet Ambassador. As of 
possible interest to you I am attaching a 
copy of this note as well as copies of the 
notes of the Government of the U. S. S. R. 
of March 21 aud August 21, 1951, and the 
notes of this Government of April 6, July 2, 
1951, and January 7, 1952. 

As will be seen, the replies of the Gov- 
ernment of the U. S. S. R. were completely 
unsatisfactory. The note of the Government 
of the United States of January 7, accord- 
ingly, requests the Government of the 
U. S. S. R. immediately either to make ar- 
rangements for the return of all the lend- 
lease vessels or agree to submit the problem 
to the International Court of Justice for 
adjudication. 

It is the intention of the Department to 
continue to press vigorously for the return 
from the U. S. S. R. of all of the lend-lease 
vessels. 
Sincerely yours, 

Jack K. MCPALL, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 
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Taste I.—Information on merchant vessels transferred to the U. S. S. R. under lend-lease 
r rany | vaimo: eg | vate: | prio | vaino: Sg | vate: | subes, | vaimo: Ng veto: 
7 Value or to alue or to alue custody alue Value n Soviet 
ss ferred Vi-day Vi-day on VJ-day Vd custody = 


War-built Liberty ships, dry cargo 
Liberty tankers... 
T-2 tankers ... 
War- built tugs. 
Prewar-built shi 
Prewar-built tankers. 
Prewar-buiit tug.__. 


1 Cost to the U. S. Government at time of acquisition (8000). 
21 broken in half; both halves salvaged and returned to the United States. 
1 Returned to the United States and transferred to Italy from which country originally seized by the United States in World War II. 


Taste Il.—Information on Naval and Army 
watercraft transferred to the U. S. S. R. un- 
der lend-lease 


Frigates. . 
Large minesweepe: 
Minesweepers 
Large sub chasers.. 
Small sub chasers. 
Torpedo boats 
Landing craft: 
Infantry. 
Tank 

5 
pp 
Mechanized . 
Floating repair ships. 
River tugs 
Pontoon barges 
Motor launch 

per: 


ARMY WATERCRAFT 


Trans- Re- 
ferred | Value? turned, Value? 


8 — 9 5,520 0 

Freight vessel. = 1 767 0 

Machine shop barges 2 412 0 

Crane barges 17 | 3,057 0}. 
— — 


z | 9,756 | o| — 


1 Lend: lease invoice value ($000). 

21 certified as lost. J 

? Cost to the U. S. Government at point of transfer 
($900). 


THE SEIZURE OF THE STEEL MILLS 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, it is 
time the Members of the United States 
Senate decide where they stand. 

I believe we stand where the barons of 
England stood when they confronted 
King John at Runnymede. 

The primary question in all govern- 
ment is this: Is the ruler above the law, 
or is the law above the ruler? It makes 
no difference whether the ruler is called 
a king or a president or a consul—if he 
operates above the law, the people are 
not free. 

The President of the United States has 
asserted in the seizure of the steel mills, 
the right to act without statutory powers. 
It is true that our courts have spoken. 
Judge David A. Pine has restated the 
honored doctrine of the English-speak- 
ing people that government has no in- 
herent powers to operate outside the 
framework of the law. But let us not 
fall into the prevailing delusion. Court 
decisions are not self-enforcing. The 
courts state the law but they do not 
enforce it. If the Executive wants to 


obey the law, the problem is closed when 
the court has spoken. If the Executive 
does not want to obey the law, the Gov- 
ernment appears to obey but the slow 
erosion of the rule of law goes on, from 
a hundred hidden pressures. 

We dare not deceive ourselves. This 
conflict over the steel seizure is not 
ended. We do not know what the 
Supreme Court will say, but even if the 
highest court upholds Judge Pine, we 
have not converted the executive branch 
to respect for law. The power to defy 
the courts is theirs; the means is theirs. 
Their attack on the rule of law, their 
continuous building up of unrestrained 
power, will go on day and night so long 
as they have control of our resources, 

THE RULE OF LAW 


At Runnymede the English laid down 
in Magna Carta the principle that the 
law was supreme over the King as it 
was over his subjects. That rule has 
been the dominant principle of govern- 
ment for all English-speaking nations 
since June 19, 1215. No ruler has since 
that date been powerful enough to put 
himself above the law. When Charles I 
violated that principle the English peo- 
ple rose in rebellion. When George III 
violated that principle the American 
colonists rose in rebellion. By no tax- 
ation without representation,” the colo- 
nists meant that Americans would pay 
no taxes for any government that did 
not operate under laws made by the peo- 
ple through their representatives. They 
knew that when the government is under 
the law, the people are free. When 
government is above the law, the people 
live by sufferance only. 

Since 1776 the American people have 
been free of any threat to the rule of 
law. In fact, except for a few years 
under George III, our American soil has 
been securely under the rule of law 
since the first settlements were founded. 

So deep is this habit of mind that 
Americans can hardly imagine a con- 
test over the supremacy of law. We 
have had contests over what was good 
or bad legislation; how to interpret laws; 
how to administer powers granted to 
the President. But we have never had 
a contest over the issue of whether the 
Executive would or would not operate 
under the law. The issue reared its 
head in the Civil War but the executive 
branch retreated, and returned without 
question to full observance of habeas 
corpus and all other threatened rights. 

To find any precedent for the present 
struggle we must turn back for centu- 
ries, The three great contests between 


an executive who defied the law and a 
nation determined to impose the rule 
of law are the struggle between King 
John and the barons, the struggle be- 
tween Charles I and the Parliament, and 
that between King George and the Con- 
tinental Congress. 

Today we are back where the sup- 
porters of liberty were in those conflicts, 
face to face with naked power in the 
hands of a government determined to 
operate by force alone. 

THE DOCTRINE OF ABSOLUTE POWER 


The change from a law-abiding Presi- 
dent to a lawless Presidency, recognizing 
no restraint on its will, has been going 
on since 1933, carried on mostly in se- 
cret by steps cleverly designed to con- 
fuse the public and the Congress, and 
prevent the real purpose from becoming 
clear. 

Suddenly we are confronted with the 
issue in all its nakedness. 

Let me recapitulate the details. 

On Thursday, April 24, an assistant 
attorney general, Mr. Holmes Baldridge, 
went into an American court and stated, 
as part of his legal argument, that the 
President of the United States had the 
right to seize the steel mills of the coun- 
try under his “inherent powers” as Chief 
Executive. The President did not need, 
he said, to have statutory authority in 
order to act. He had the power in an 
emergency. 

That means, Mr. President, that the 
President can himself declare an emer- 
gency and then claim the right to act as 
he chooses. He is under no responsibil- 
ity to Congress, to the courts, or to the 
Constitution, except as he interprets it. 

Judge Pine asked the Government at- 
torney if he believed the President had 
power to seize him, Mr. Baldridge, put 
him in jail and execute him, and yet the 
courts would have no power to intervene. 

Mr. Baldridge said he needed more 
time to think about that. 

The next day the argument was de- 
veloped even further. 

Mr. Baldridge cited in support of his 
position the Civil War decision of Judge 
Taney in Ex parte Merryman, in which 
the prisoner had been arrested on 
charges of treason without proof, with- 
out naming of witnesses, and without 
specifying the acts which, in the judg- 
ment of the executive power, constituted 
a crime. 

In that case, Judge Pine pointed out, 
Chief Justice Taney ruled that suspen- 
sion of habeas corpus was illegal—but 
note this—the Court admitted it did not 
have the physical force to combat the 
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Army of the United States and bowed to 
superior physical force. 

I ask you to note, Mr. President, that 
the Government cited, in defense of its 
acts, a decision in which the courts were 
unable to release a man who had been 
illegally arrested and denied the right of 
habeas corpus. Thus Mr. Baldridge ad- 
mitted, in effect, that if the President 
declared an emergency and ordered the 
Army to execute him, the courts might 
declare it illegal, but could not put their 
decision into effect. 

USING THE CONSTITUTION TO DESTROY US 

We have here, Mr. President, some- 
thing more important than a momentary 
outburst of arrogance by an irascible 
President. We have an extraordinarily 
ingenious design to rewrite the interpre- 
tation of the Constitution so that it will 
justify absolutism and the seizure of 
power will soon be covered with a veil 
of legality. 

Note how every point brought out rests 
on a good American doctrine and how 
ingeniously it has been twisted to under- 
mine, instead of supporting, the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Baldridge said: 

Our conception of the powers of the Ex- 
ecutive, Your Honor, is that under the doc- 
trine of separation of powers, except for an 
occasional overlapping, there have not been 
and are not any instances of importance 
where one branch of the Government at- 
tempts to encroach upon the power and au- 
thority of the other. 


This ingenious argument is almost 
true. The legislative branch cannot en- 
croach on the powers of the Executive 
operating under law. Of course, they 
can interfere if the President steps out- 
side the bounds of law. That is what 
impeachment is for. 

The courts have refused to infringe on 
the right of Congress to carry on its own 
business, and have insisted that the 
remedy against congressional misbe- 
havior lies in use of the political means 
by the voters. The courts will not in- 
terfere and tell Congress how to carry on 
its operations. But they can and do in- 
terfere when Congress passes legislation 
outside the area allotted to the Federal 
Government under the Constitution. 

If the Government argument is upheld 
at any stage, Mr. President, it is soon 
going to mean, I warn you, that Congress 
cannot interfere with the executive 
branch in any way whatever. 

Let us turn to the second clever at- 
tempt to undermine the Constitution by 
using its own language. 

Judge Pine asked if it was not true 
that the powers of government were lim- 
ited in the Constitution. 

Mr. Baldridge replied: 

Insofar as the Executive is concerned, all 
executive power is vested in the President. 
Insofar as the legislative powers are con- 
cerned, the Congress has only those powers 
that are specifically delegated to it, plus the 
implied powers to carry out the specifically 
enumerated powers. 

This again is almost true, as Judge 
Pine said so well in his decision, the Con- 
stitution does give all the executive pow- 
er that it gives at all, to the President. 
The “all” is clearly and strictly held 
within the over-all limitations on the 
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power of the Federal Government in 
other sections. 

At the hearing, Judge Pine asked: 

So when the sovereign people gave the 
powers enumerated in the Constitution, it 
limited Congress, it limited the judiciary, 
but it did not limit the Executive? 


Mr. Baldridge replied: 
That is the way we read article II of the 
Constitution. 


Here we have the clever manipulation 
of the words of our Constitution to make 
them say a power it grants is unlimited, 
when the whole purpose of the Constitu- 
tion is to put down limits and boundaries 
on power. 

All the limitations imposed on Con- 
gress in Article I are prior limitations on 
the Executive, because no executive pow- 
er at all is brought into existence in the 
Federal Government except one specifi- 
cally set up to carry out the powers allot- 
ted to the Federal Government by the 
Constitution as a whole. 

Let us look at Item 3 in this curious 
perversion of American constitutional 
theory. 

Mr. Baldridge argued that, though the 
actual seizure was carried out by the 
Secretary of Commerce, the action of 
seizure was the act of the President, not 
the act of any other officer of the Federal 
Government. Where an executive officer 
acts at the direction of the President, he 
is the alter ego of the President, says Mr. 
Baldridge, and the courts cannot inter- 
fere with him because he is clothed with 
the immunity of the Presidency. 

This is pernicious doctrine, Mr. Presi- 
dent. We have not yet in the United 
States abrogated the doctrine of the in- 
dividual obligation on all public servants 
to obey the law. Every individual gov- 
ernment official takes an oath on his con- 
science to uphold the Constitution. We 
trust our public officers because they 
have taken that oath. Mr. Sawyer has 
taken that oath. Mr. Sawyer cannot be 
absolved from that oath by the word of 
Mr. Truman’s legal aides. 

Even in the extreme case of the public 
force, where obedience is almost military, 
we do not absolve the individual members 
of the police force from a moral obliga- 
tion to obey the law. They are subject 
to civil suit when they arrest a citizen in 
what they honestly believe is line of duty 
if they go beyond their legal authority. 

It is a pernicious, alien doctrine to ar- 
gue that Government officers and em- 
ployees become part of shapeless, unmor- 
al, irresponsible mass, whose duty it is 
to obey the President, no matter what his 
order. This is the monolithic state, with 
individual citizens turned into crystals in 
a solid whole, responsible only to the 
leader at the head. 

This interpretation of the new role of 
Government servants fits perfectly, Mr. 
President, into the imaginary case cited 
by Judge Pine. If the President ordered 
his employees to seize Mr. Baldridge and 
to execute him, every one of the two mil- 
lion five hundred thousand Government 
employees would, under this doctrine, be 
bound to help enforce the order. 

Mr. Baldridge summed up the new 
principle in a simple phrase, “It is our 
position that the President is account- 
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able only to the country, and that the 
decisions of the President are con- 
clusive.” 

This is not the American President; it 
is the European leader, the fuehrer, the 
dictator, with the mask finally removed, 
for a moment at least. 


THE HIDDEN DRIVE FOR UNBRIDLED POWER 


This reach for arbitrary power is not 
really new. The New Deal has from its 
beginning, in the hundred days, been a 
movement for arbitrary government 
above the law. President Truman’s 
Attorney General quite properly cites 
President’s Roosevelt’s various seizures 
of industrial plants as a precedent for 
his move in the present case. 

The welfare state is a trap with iron 
jaws to seize and hold the liberties of 
the people. It is always covered with 
pretty leaves and flowers to look like a 
bit of woodland scenery, so that the in- 
nocent victims will not be aware of any 
danger until they are caught and held 
so tightly they cannot move. 

Every step taken by the welfare state 
has been a step in the direction of pure 
executive power, unhampered by the 
law. Every step has been camouflaged 
by gifts the Government gives each class 
or group to win its electoral support un- 
til the trap is closed. “Beware of the 
welfare state when it brings gifts” 
might well be the motto of those who 
love the Republic. 

Farmers have been offered gifts for 
taking care of their farms; but Presi- 
dent Truman has already admitted 
frankly that he considered sending 
soldiers to seize the cattle on the farms. 
Earlier President Roosevelt talked of 
using force to collect corn from the 
farms. 

Labor has been offered gifts, but grow- 
ing Presidential power has ended col- 
lective bargaining and put free Amer- 
ican labor unions under control of the 
state. 

Business has been offered gifts in the 
shape of orders; but businessmen can- 
not set their own prices, hire their own 
workers, decide on their own costs, or 
keep their own profits. They sit at the 
head of the table, but who calls the 
plays? 

Our States and cities have been of- 
fered gifts; but now they, too, are on the 
dole, on the breadline which, when the 
trap is closed, will be a chain gang. 

Now the churches are being offered 
gifts, and soon they will be free to take 
any moral position they choose, pro- 
vided it is not in opposition to the state. 

So far, too many of our people have 
refused to see the trap. They have re- 
fused to believe the steel jaws were hid- 
den beneath the pretty leaves and flow- 
ers. They have never faced the fact 
that once the steel jaws closed, it would 
be too late to escape. 

Now President Truman has momen- 
tarily lifted the leafy coverage, and has 
let the trap be seen in all its hideous 
simplicity. We are confronted with bare 
force, perfectly designed to end the lib- 
erties of Americans and to subject every 
man and woman and child to the will 
of whoever can capture the Presidency. 
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THE FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE 


In this statement of the President’s 
henchmen we have all the essentials of 
despotism. 

Opposition to an all-powerful king has 
been so deeply inbred in our people that 
they would rise up against any attempt 
to change the name of our ruler. But 
let us remember, Julius Caesar refused 
the kingship. Octavius never accepted 
it. The myth of the Roman Republic 
continued long after the Empire was 
fully established. The old forms were 
kept to hide the fact that the power had 
been changed. Once the ruler was no 
longer subordinate to the law, the peo- 
ple’s liberty was dead beyond redemp- 
tion. 

The battle with arbitrary kings was 
fought centuries ago; but in our time the 
arbitrary ruler has come back, not as 
a king, but in a new guise. He is the 
friend of the people. 

Propaganda confused us so much in 
the thirties that we never saw the true 
nature of Hitler or Mussolini. They were 
both friends of the people. Lenin was 
a friend of the people. They said so. 

They came to power because, they 
said, representative government had 
failed; it was too slow; it could not meet 
a crisis. The new leader was not an- 
swerable to an irritating Parliament 
that asked embarrassing questions. He 
was answerable only to the people, that 
is, to no one who could effectively resist 
his power. 

Note the sinister parallels with what 
Mr. Baldridge told the court. “We are 
dealing with a situation here involving 
a grave national emergency,” he said. 
What emergency, Mr. President? We 
are not at war. President Truman has 
told us the fighting in Korea is not a 
war, it is a police action. 

Baldridge said the steel seizure was 
necessary because, “The executive pro- 
cedure was too slow. The Taft-Hartley 
procedure was too slow.” We can find 
that all through the speeches of Mus- 
solini and Hitler. We can find it, slightly 
changed, through all the writings of 
Lenin and Stalin. 

He went further. Judge Pine said: 

We have had crises before and had Govern- 
ment machinery adequate to cope with them. 
You are arguing for expediency. 


Mr. Baldridge replied: 


You may call it that if you wish. We say 
it is expediency backed by power. 


Not right, not law, not justice, but 
power. We can find the same words all 
through the writings of Hitler and Stalin 
and Mussolini. 

This power, says Mr. Baldridge, is ab- 
solute. He says the President is account- 
able only to the country. That is double 
talk for saying the President will not 
be delayed by the bother of asking for 
specific laws, explaining his remedies or 
counting costs. He will tell the people 
he is their friend, and they will take him 
on faith. 

This is the leadership principle, pure 
and undefiled. This is what Mussolini 
told the Italian people, what Hitler told 
the German people, what, in a slightly 
different form, Lenin told the Russian 
people. 
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Here is the new style tyrant, the new 
type of ruler above the law. He does 
not wear the robes of a dictator. He is 
the savior of his people. If only they 
will trust everything to him, he will make 
all things right. They will not have to 
face facts, to bother with realities, to un- 
tangle the difficult problems of modern 
politics or economics or social tensions. 
Meanwhile, all he asks is absolute power 
for their sake. 

Of course, Mr. Truman is not by tem- 
peramentafuehrer. President Roosevelt 
set the pattern. The men who guided 
the Presidency decided they wanted to 
keep the power he had helped assemble, 
They looked about for someone who 
would sound folksy and midcontinent 
American while they transformed the 
Government into an alien dictatorship. 

Make no mistake: They erred in ex- 
posing their hand. They apparently will 
retreat. Mr. Baldridge has recalled his 
statements. The President’s secretary 
will explain that he wants no un-Amer- 
ican dictatorial powers. The leaves and 
grass will be piled higher than ever over 
the steel jaws of the trap by the Gov- 
ernment's propagandists, but the steel 
jaws will be there just the same, The 
trap will be sprung later when the Amer- 
ican people are more completely beaten, 
when they have been more completely 
frustrated by the silence of the true 
Democrats and the dominance of the 
Republican Party by me-too puppets 
moved on strings in the invisible hands 
of the Fair Deal inner circle. 

The administration will soon make 
another dramatic move to divert our at- 
tention. They may even make a so- 
called peace in Korea to win back the 
front page. 

The country may possibly be diverted. 
But are the Members of Congress going 
to be diverted? 

THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IS NOT THE 

ANSWER 

I ask, Mr. President, what are we go- 
ing to do about it? 

Supporters of the Republic are falling 
into a tragic error in their wishful hope 
that the election of the next President 
will solve our difficulties. We are not 
looking for a President. We are look- 
ing for a superman. So long as we yield 
to such delusions, we are as much vic- 
tims of the leadership principle as are 
the people at home who have come under 
the spell of the strong presidency. We, 
too, do not want to think about what 
laws we need, to curb Executive power. 
We do not want to count the cost. We, 
too, want a miracle, a savior who will 
solve our problems for us. 

No President can dismantle this colos- 
sus on the Potomac. From the moment 
he was elected, any President would be 
a prisoner of the forces which are work- 
ing for absolute power. 

We have in this body men who would 
make good Presidents, but we do not 
have in this body, or outside it, anyone 
who, as President, could dismantle the 
colossus. 

Mr. Truman was once a Member of 
this body, He was among the severest 
critics of executive waste and misman- 
agement. For a few months after he 
was made President, he acted like an 
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American President. Then Harry Hop- 
kins came back; Henry Wallace started 
whispering in his ear; Dean Acheson 
briefed him on foreign policy; Max Low- 
enthal and David Niles talked to him 
after everyone else had gone home, and 
erased from his mind anything told him 
by men who loved our Republic. 

The power which Mr. Truman is sup- 
posed to manage is of a magnitude 85 
times what Herbert Hoover managed. 
Is the best of our Presidential possibil- 
ities 85 times as wise and as able as 
Herbert Hoover? 

No, Mr. President; I could not think 
of any more terrible fate for a good 
man than to be elected to the leader- 
ship of this colossal executive power, to 
be aided by a Congress which hopefully 
waited for him to pass a miracle. 


THE COURTS ARE NOT THE ANSWER 


As a law-abiding people, Americans 
suffer from one great disadvantage: 
they do not understand the workings of 
naked power. 

We tend to believe that the Constitu- 
tion enforces itself, because all decent 
Americans believe in and love it. We 
forget that the Constitution is a com- 
pact, binding because we have consented 
to its bonds. It can function only when 
9 7 8 Officials consent to be bound 

y it. 

When a counterfeiter or a narcotics 
dealer puts himself outside the law, the 
law is not self-enforcing. The criminal 
must be brought back into the zone of 
law by an agent of the executive arm, 
and, after the courts have sentenced 
him, he is punished by the executive 
arm. Neither the courts, the Constitu- 
tion, nor the law enforce themselves. 
When the executive is not bound by the 
law, who is to enforce the law? The 
executive operates by power, as Mr. 
Baldridge said. There is no answer to 
power except power. 

The only barrier against executive 
usurpation is the legislative arm of the 
Nation. A dictator can be compelled to 
operate under the law only by a body of 
men who have the power of the Nation 
behind them and are willing to use it. 
Only the legislative arm can reestablish 
a precise framework of law and compel 
the executive to stay within it. 

The executive operates by force; the 
logislative arm, by consent. Govern- 
ment under law is that form of govern- 
ment in which the power of the execu- 
tive is bridled and can be exerted only 
in the direction which is laid down for 
it by the people. The power of an ex- 
ecutive operating under law can be ex- 
erted against enemies of the Nation. It 
can never be exerted against domestic 
opponents of the Government. 

Of course, we all have full confidence 
in our courts. Judge Pine has handled 
himself with great dignity and insight. 
Momentarily the courts will return the 
steel mills to their owners. Perhaps Mr. 
Sawyer and other sensible men in the 
administration will prevail on the Presi- 
dent to acknowledge his mistake, as he 
did in his reference to the Marine Corps, 
as he did in his recent boast about send- 
ing his personal ultimatum to Russia. 
But one day he, or the next prisoner of 
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the White House clique, will refuse to 
obey the courts. Then what are the 
courts going to do? 

It is not an accident that Mr. Bald- 
ridge cited a case from Lincoln's time. 
Lincoln suspended habeas corpus, im- 
posed punishment on offenders, without 
sanction of the courts. Judge Taney 
knew where his power ended. He or- 
dered a copy of the proceedings sent to 
President Lincoln, with the notation 
that the court lacked an army to oppose 
the ermy controlled by the President. 

Let us not be deceived by the fact that 
our Constitution was promptly restored, 
and has remained inviolate ever since. 
We did not breed men in those days who 
wanted to destroy the Republic. Mr. 
Baldridge’s argument shows clearly that 
someone in the administration has 
combed the court decisions of that criti- 
cal few years when Lincoln experimented 
with suspension of the law, when an- 
other President might have held on to 
dubious war powers even in the peace- 
time. Those precedents exist. They 
have never been quashed entirely for the 
reason that no American Executive has 
tried to keep them. 

Mr. Baldridge’s clever perversion of 
our own constitutional principles and 
our own court decisions is far more dan- 
gerous, Mr. President, than any outright 
seizure of power would be, and I want to 
say here that I see the hand of Commu- 
nist lawyers all over thisargument. The 
Government argument is cut from the 
same cloth as Max Lowenthal’s argu- 
ments against the FBI, as the Commu- 
nists’ specious arguments on freedom of 
speech, as the poison creeping into our 
textbooks. The Communists love to raid 
American history and American litera- 
ture and American court records to find 
historic examples that they can turn 
and twist for their purpose—to make us 
destroy ourselves. 

Judge Taney said, in transmitting his 
decision to President Lincoln: 

It will then remain for that high officer 
in fulfillment of his constitutional obliga- 
tions to take care thot the laws be faithfully 
executed. 


Does anyone here believe that plea 
would count with the doctrinaire collec- 
tivists and selfish power seekers who 
control the Federal executive today? 
Does anyone think it would ccunt with 
the hidden Communists who every day 
gain more control over the Fair Deal 
confusion? 

The courts have no power. When the 
rule of law is established, people obey 
the courts, because they choose to obey 
the law. It is the executive which holds 
the accused man in jail. It is the execu- 
tive which releases him. It is the sol- 
diers of the executive who manage and 
direct the prisons of the Federal Govern- 
ment as well as the fortresses. 

Do you not remember, Mr. President, 
how American soldiers, drafted by us to 
defend their country against the armies 
of Hitler and the Japanese, were ordered 
by President Roosevelt to enter the 
premises of Montgomery Ward, lift up 
an old man seated at his desk, and carry 
him and his chair out of the building 
which his company owned? What will 
the courts do on the day when the all- 
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powerful executive refuses to release a 
prisoner whom they have pronounced 
innocent? And every one of the 2,500,- 
000 Government employees has been 
taught he must obey the President even 
when he violates the law. The courts 
will do nothing because they can do 
nothing. 

Judges have shown the greatest hero- 
ism in defying the executive power to 
protect the innocent. They have even 
risked death itself. They can arouse the 
country, but they cannot free a single 
prisoner. The rule of law is not im- 
posed by the law or by the courts. 
Power can be restrained only by a power 
greater than the strength of kings. 


ONLY CONGRESS CAN IMPOSE THE RULE OF LAW 


Only the legislative power can bring 
the executive to heel. Why? Because 
the executive power rests on a trained 
and obedient body of soldiery used to 
control the citizens. And the legislative 
power rests on the power to supply that 
army or refuse it supplies. If the legis- 
lative body refuses to give the dictator 
money for his armies, the power of the 
dictator will collapse. 

The rule of law is carried out by the 
courts, but it cannot be imposed on an 
unwilling executive except by the Parlia- 
ment or Congress. Only Congress, not 
the courts, can make the President obey 
the Constitution. We have in the power 
of the purse all the power we need to 
dismantle this new dictatorship. 

Charles I tried to carry on his wars 
without a Parliament. When he was 
finally forced to call Parliament in ses- 
sion, the Parliament refused him money, 
even though he said he needed it for the 
war against France. The members of 
Parliament understood there could be no 
defense of the people of England, for 
the nation—not the government—unless 
the government was loyal to the interests 
of the nation. 

In 1 year the Stuart Parliament took 
back all the arbitrary power Charles I 
had built up, in the name of public serv- 
ice, but on the model of the European 
absolute monarchies of France, Prussia, 
and Russia. 

We need add only one more fact. To- 
day, the power of the President who 
would be king rests not only on the 
soldiers in uniform. Today we are in 
even more danger from the soldiers of 
the bureaucracy. How many lawyers 
do you suppose have been at work, how 
many days, to search the records of our 
legal history to find cases to justify this 
steel seizure? And all the other en- 
croachments? How much did it cost the 
American people to maintain this corps 
of experts to work day and night for the 
destruction of their liberties? Nearly 
everyone of the 2,500,000 employees of 
the executive arm is engaged one way 
or another in building up the power of 
the executive so that it can operate 
more and more independently of the 
restraints of law. 

From July 1, 1945, through April 15, 
1952, the Truman administration has 
collected $292,442,258,924 in taxes, more 
than all the taxes for the preceding 156 
years. Why do you suppose, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Fair Deal strategists have re- 
fused to cut down war-time spending? 
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Why have they been so long inventing 
new spending programs in foreign aid, 
in grants to States and in federalization 
of industrial research, science, art, and 
education? It is because they know 
that every spending program means a 
new addition to the army of bureaucrats 
and the only real worth of bureaucrats 
is to strengthen the power of the State. 

Yes, I know that 95 percent of the 
members of our Federal bureaucracy are 
good, law-abiding, patriotic men and 
women. Isay good men can be the most 
dangerous. I am sure Mr. Baldridge is 
a good American, but look at the doc- 
trines he has enunciated. How would 
Senators expect a conspiratorial inner 
circle to spread over the whole country 
their clever new political arguments, if 
they did not have good, law-abiding, pa- 
triotic Government servants to distrib- 
ute their poisonous ideas for them? 

Today the power of the purse must 
be used to dismantle the civil army of 
2,500,000 employees as it was used in 
English history to dismantle the more ob- 
viously military power on which the 
kingly power rested in the past. 

I say that the power and greatness 
of England rested on the fact they de- 
prived the King of his army and made 
him operate within the law, that they 
never let him build up a great bureau- 
cratic army to add to the power of the 
government while it apparently served 
the people. 

I say that the decline of England 
came years ago when she forgot her own 
great charters of local liberty, and built 
up in imitation of Germany a profes- 
sional bureaucracy which was rising to 
absolute power over the people long be- 
fore the Socialists took it over. 

WHAT CAN CONGRESS DO? 


I say, Mr. President, that we must 
answer this naked assertion of unlimited 
executive power with our assertion of the 
superior power of the purse. We must 
apply that historic instrument of free 
parliaments to cut down the bureaucracy 
which is smothering the liberties of our 
people while they eat away their sub- 
stance. Yes, we could impeach Mr. Tru- 
man. But Mr. Truman is not our real 
danger. It is the little coterie of men 
above Mr. Truman who plan the hidden 
moves, and the 2,500,000 men below him 
who are being “conditioned” to obey 
every order the President signs even if ite 
is an order to betray our country. 

If we impeach Mr. Truman he will be- 
come so enraged he will be ill from 
apoplectic rage. The right of the legis- 
lature to impose the rule of law will be 
discredited without logical reason. Let 
us, if we must, impeach Secretary Saw- 
yer. He is a good man, free from any 
totalitarian ideology. But a good man 
who believes he must obey power, even 
when it is illegal and immoral, is far 
more dangerous than any Dillinger. 

Let Congress take up the challenge 
and settle forever the principle that all 
Government officials are bound by their 
individual oath and their individual con- 
science to obey the law, not to obey the 
Chief of State. Let us break up the mon- 
olithic structure which is slowly harden- 
ing in the place where the Cabinet 
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Departments used to be in the happy far- 
off past. 
CUTTING DOWN THE BUREAUCRATIC ARMY 


We must have a method by which we 
can work quickly. Let us set 1945 as a 
yardstick for every bureau, for the rest 
of 1952. We can cut down every appro- 
priation above the 1945 rate. We can 
suspend every Fair Deal authorization 
for new spending. In January we can 
return and cut appropriations by the 
yardstick of 1939-1940, and then before 
the year is over we can put Federal 
spending on a permanent basis tested by 
what the Federal Government did in 
1932 and 1933. 

First, let us take the State Department 
and trim it down to size. We need the 
Foreign Service, even if a few men of evil 
design have penetrated it. The fact that 
Secretary Acheson has made one attempt 
after another to destroy the Foreign 
Service is proof enough that it tried to 
stand out against the ideological trans- 
formation of the State Department. 

We do not need the Public Liaison Di- 
vision which is sending its speakers into 
our women’s clubs and bringing local 
leaders here to become instruments of 
Government propaganda in the clubs 
and meetings of their home towns. We 
do not need the exchange-of-persons 
program which has brought 80,000 peo- 
ple to this country for a nice trip abroad 
at the American taxpayers’ expense. We 
do not need the Voice of America which 
cannot get behind the iron curtain but 
does train American workers in invisible 
control over public opinion. We do not 
need a half dozen agencies dealing with 
U. N. in half a dozen different ways—at 
the cost of millions of dollars. We can 
meet around the table with foreign na- 
tions at any time without a special 
bureaucracy to slant our information and 
guide our thoughts. 

If Mr. Truman wants to keep Secre- 
tary Acheson, let him do so. But let us 
take away the agencies through which 
the Secretary of State is managing our 
Armed Forces, our political life, our pri- 
vate press. Let us leave Secretary Ache- 
son where he can write simple, honest 
State papers, unsupported by propa- 
ganda, or gaze out the window at the 
scenery. 

Let us cut back all the fancy programs 
of Oscar Chapman. Let us cut down 

the bureaucratic army of Secretary 
Brannan. Let us cut out all the grants 
in aid for welfare, education, and re- 
search which have been built up by the 
collectivists since 1945 so the American 
people could not regain the power to 
spend their own money. 

We have given the administration bil- 
lions of dollars for air power, and we are 
second to the Chinese in the air. We 
have given this administration billions 
of dollars for weapons, and the Russians 
have a better plane than we have. We 
have spent billions on foreign policy, and 
we have no foreign policy. We have en- 
trusted to this administration the lives 
of millions of young men. They have 
suffered 108,000 casualties, but we are 
not ina war. We have been defeated in 
war and in peace negotiations by a na- 
tion the Japanese conquered 50 years 
ago. 
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How long are we going to let our 


present rulers take our money and waste A 


it everywhere except where it can benefit 
our country? How long, oh Lord, how 
long? 

Most important of all, most significant 
of the collapse of moral dignity and cour- 
age in public affairs, our military men 
are taking part, day after day, in the 
mock peace negotiations in Korea. Per- 
haps Senators know what these meet- 
ings between our military leaders and 
the Communists are all about, but I 
confess I do not. Mr. Truman says we 
are engaged in a peace action in Korea, 
and now the officers of the peace are 
sitting down with the criminals, trying 
to work out a deal by which the criminals 
can keep their loot. I do not believe the 
true Americans in our Army, our Navy, 
our Marine Corps, or our Air Force, want 
to engage in any such bargaining with 
the men who recently murdered their 
comrades in arms. 


THERE WILL NEVER BE A CRISIS 


What do these details add up to, Mr. 
President? We read them in the head- 
lines and our minds rebel. The healthy 
mind will not listen day after day to 
constant repetition of such defeated, 
frustrating news. Our eyes and our 
ears are dulled in self-protection. But 
there is a meaning behind these confus- 
ing details, 

The men who are working to destroy 
the American Republic do not intend to 
destroy it with fire and sword. They do 
not intend to give us the vital stimulus 
of battle. They intend to destroy us by 
erosion. They undermine the founda- 
tions, cut away at the hidden timbers, 
and wait for the Republic to settle down 
in ruins. They will never give us a clear 
issue, a sharp point at which the oppo- 
sition can crystallize, because they know 
that would be the end of their reign. 
This destruction will be invisible, dif- 
fused, and continuous. It is their plan 
that the great American Republic shall 
perish without a sound. 

Never have our people been so bitter- 
ly enraged, and never have they felt so 
completely frustrated. 

They do not know where to turn to 
find the origin of their troubles, the 
weapon which is dealing the wound. 
They do not know where to turn to find 
the friends they need, the leaders who 
will help them to save our country. We 
live in a nightmare world in which we 
see the danger, we understand it, we cry 
out, and no one hears. 


THE DUTY OF THE PRESENT CONGRESS 


Mr. President, I say that it is not too 
late to save the Republic. We can, if 
we will, meet the hidden noiseless ero- 
sion as effectively as we could meet open 
attack. We can do whatever is neces- 
sary to restore the Republic. But it can 
be done only by Congress. It can be 
done only by this Congress now in ses- 
sion. 

I am weary of listening to criticisms 
made by Mr. Truman, Mr. Acheson, and 
the State Department. Nearly 2 years 
ago, on June 25, 1950, Congress was pre- 
sented with Presidential usurpation of 
the power to make war, and we failed to 
act. Look at the misery that has fol- 
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lowed our failure to meet the earlier 
challenge. I am tired of all this talk of 
Fair Deal corruption as if we were pious 
onlookers. That was natural at first. 
Now we know it is not good enough. 

This administration operates entirely 
on power that Congress has given it. 
Congress voted to the Fair Dealers every 
dollar of the billions they are wasting 
so light-heartedly. We voted them 
every ounce of the police power they 
exert over our farms, our factories, our 
labor unions, our schools. Most im- 
portant of all, we gave them the right 
to draft 3,500,000 American youths into 
the Armed Forces on which their power 
rests. 

I say Congress is responsible for the 
20-year erosion of our liberties. With- 
out the means voted by Congress, the 
New Dealers and the Fair Dealers would 
appear for what they are—no more than 
men of straw. Without our support they 
could never have built their towering 
welfare state. On the day Congress de- 
cides to take back the power we so rashly 
gave away, the Fair Deal and all its 
works will collapse like a house of cards, 

If there is anything about which the 
Constitution is clear, it is the total re- 
sponsibility of the Congress for the 
money of the people, for the laws which 
regulate use of the police power, and 
for the Armed Forces of the Nation. 
Those are the three sovereign powers, 
and they are given, by our Constitu- 
tion, not to the executive branch but to 
the men elected by the country to rep- 
resent the country and speak for the 
sovereign people of the United States. 

If there is anything clear in the his- 
tory of representative government, it is 
the duty of the representers, as they 
used to be called, to guard the sovereign 
power of the people they serve, never 
to permit the substance of sovereignty 
to be recaptured by the executive power. 
The long struggle for liberty has turned 
again and again on the ability of the 
people to maintain, in the hands of their 
own representatives, the power to com- 
mandeer their earnings, to use the po- 
lice power against the citizens, and to 
raise Armed Forces. 

In the struggle of the English people 
against the Stuart kings, the victory of 
the nation over the state apparatus 
turned on the Parliament’s getting per- 
manent possession of these three marks 
of sovereignty: the purse, the law, and 
the armed forces. The framers of the 
American Constitution preserved all the 
gains the English people had won, but 
they added one greater safeguard. In 
the written Constitution they provided 
that even the legislative body itself 
could never assign or delegate its essen- 
tial powers to the executive branch, as 
Parliament has done in Britain today. 

Congress has no legal or moral right 
to abandon to the executive arm the 
control of as much of our earnings as 
they wish to spend. It has no right to 
assign its legislative discretion. It has 
no right to let the executive turn our 
Armed Forces into U. N. forces with the 
stroke of a pen. Congress never had the 
legal right to permit it, and it never had 
the moral right to permit it. 

Congress has the final responsibility 
for every dollar the Government spends, 
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We cannot evade that responsibility. 
Members of Congress are responsible un- 
der the lawmaking power for every di- 
rective and regulation and bureau action 
by every agency of the executive branch. 
We cannot shift that responsibility. We 
alone have power to raise the fighting 
forces of the Nation. We are responsi- 
ble for where and when and how they 
are used. We cannot evade that respon- 
sibility. 

In the last session I said Congress 
should exercise its constitutional duty to 
impose a government by law, or else it 
should haul down the flag that flies over 
the Capitol and publicly announce the 
American Republic is dead. 

I do not mean we should do this to- 
morrow, Mr. President. I mean we 
should do it today. I hear it said how 
the only remedy for our difficulties is to 
elect a new President and a new admin- 
istration. I shall do everything I can 
to elect a new President and a new ad- 
ministration. But that will not solve our 
greatest problem. The power concen- 
trated in the American Presidency is too 
great to be given to any man. I do not 
want President Truman to wield it; I do 
not want any Democrat to wield it; and 
I do not want any Republican to wield it. 

It is impossible to keep the American 
presidential power as it exists today and 
preserve the American Republic. One 
must go. It is the new pyramid of pres- 
idential power which must go. The Re- 
public must be preserved. 

Again I hear it said we must not do 
anything or say anything this year to 
“rock the boat.” How many times have 
we heard that expression? It is said, 
“Yes, we need reforms but we must wait 
until after election and then start our 
reforms.” Well, that is too late. Year 
after year we have put off the fatal deci- 
sion, Each year the administration has 
dangled a new crisis in front of us. Once 
itwas WPA. Then came the war—World 
War II. After the war we said we must 
solve the Marshall plan crisis and then 
reform. We have said we must solve the 
problem of rearming Europe and then 
reform. We are always going to meet 
the constitutional crisis tomorrow. 

Meanwhile the savings painfully ac- 
cumulated by our forebears disintegrate 
in our hands. The precious liberties we 
hold in trust fade away. Now the very 
blood of our youth continues to drip, 
drip, drip into the soil of Korea. Every 
year the erosion of our wealth, our lib- 
erty, and our precious racial stock goes 
deeper. 

OUR DUTY TO THE PEOPLE 

From July of this year we shall all be 
engaged in the problems of the national 
election. Some people sneeringly call it 
politics, or fence mending, or election- 
eering. I call it asking the voters for a 
renewal of our mandate to represent 
them. To me there is no finer sight in 
this country than the necessity for every 
man in elected office to go back in 2 
years, or 4 years, or 6 years to ask the 
voters if he and his party have been 
good and faithful servants of the public 
weal. So long as we hold to that system, 
the most ambitious among us will never 
get the habit of power. Only the bu- 
reaucrats are free from the necessity to 
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go back every few years to the people 
and ask for a new mandate. 

I am happy at the end of my term of 
service to turn back my commission, ask 
for its renewal and accept the verdict of 
the people it is my duty to represent. 
But, by the same token, I believe that 
there is no higher duty in mundane af- 
fairs, no better reason for true pride, 
than to be the chosen representative of 
one’s fellow citizens, duty bound to safe- 
guard their interests as they would safe- 
guard their own. In the second half of 
this year we may be candidates seeking 
approval of the voters. But in the first 
half of this year we cannot be candidates 
first. We are still the chosen representa- 
tives, through whom a free people seek 
to guide their affairs wisely. We are the 
only representatives they have. 


TODAY OUR ONLY DUTY IS TO REPRESENT 


The people cannot tear down the bas- 
tille of legal, financial, and military 
power the Fair Dealers now direct. The 
courts cannot tear it down. That hope 
is long past. Only Congress can tear it 
down. Only this Congress can tear it 
down; and we must begin today. 

I hear my colleagues say that they are 
helpless because each is only 1 Member 
out of 96. But each of us is one of the 
$6 most powerful men in the world. Do 
Senators think the men in the Politburo 
are more powerful than we are? Of 
course they are not. Do not Senators 
think the men in the Politburo are often 
frustrated, weary, and disheartened? 
Sometimes the men in the Kremlin look 
all powerful to us, but how do we look 
to them? ‘You need not read very far 
in Soviet literature to see with what 
mingled admiration and envy they look 
to 4merica. The men who represent the 
people of the United States are the most 
truly powerful—the most truly fortu- 
nate—men in the world. They do not 
have the right to lose courage. 

For 20 years we have been subjected 
to a psychological campaign of con- 
fusion, criticism, belittling, by the mas- 
ters of psychological warfare headed up 
at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. President 
Roosevelt and President Truman and 
their cohorts have spared no effort to 
confuse, to besmirch, and to divide us, 
But we do not have to be meek. We rep- 
resent the American people. We are 
trustees for the American dream. We 
have no right to defer to anyone. 

Of course, we cannot convert all 96 
Members of the Senate and 435 members 
of the House to this task of reestablish- 
ing the Republic. There is no hope of 
that. But we do not need unanimity. 
Fifty Members of this body can restore 
the Republic. If 50 men, Republicans 
and Democrats, decide to stop the ero- 
sion of American strength, we can stop 
it. If 250 members of the House, Re- 
publicans and Democrats, decide that 
this destruction of America must stop, 
they can stop it. I know that a majority 
of men and women in both Houses be- 
lieve in the American Republic. They 
would do any work, make any sacrifice, 
lay down their lives, if necessary, to save 
our country. If together they decide to 
restore the Republic now, they will be 
invincible. 
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I do not promise Senators that their 
constituents will uphold them in Novem- 
ber. Perhaps there will not be time 
enough for them to learn what we are 
doing. While we are at work here, the 
administration will send its armies of 
propagandists into our States and dis- 
tricts, to tell what they call the mass 
organizations how wrong we are. We 
may not have time to tell our story, 
though I have faith that a regenerated 
free press will tell our story for us. 

I say that we have no choice. We 
have a moral obligation to stay here and 
finish this job. Three and a half mil- 
lion men in this country were taken from 
their homes and put into army camps 
by our order. We reached out and took 
them from their peaceful lives as truly 
as if we had gone into their homes and 
led them out. Those 3,500,000 men are 
the measure of our moral obligation, 
The young men fighting in Korea, the 
young men who will never fight again in 
Korea, are the measure of our moral 
obligation. 

We cannot draft the young men of 
the United States to defend the Consti- 
tution and the Republic while we sit here 
idle and see our country’s freedom de- 
stroyed. When we drafted our youth as 
defenders of the Republic, by the same 
act we drafted ourselves. When we 
drafted them to fight to the uttermost, 
even at the cost of life itself, by the same 
act we drafted ourselves even to the ut- 
termost. The men who signed the Dec- 
laration of Independence pledged their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor to establish the Republic. Wecan 
give no less to preserve it, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Pastore in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: 

Dale E. Doty, of Californa, to be a member 
of the Federal Power Commission. 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Myron Melvin Cowen, of New York, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to Belgium, vice Robert D. Murphy; 

Angier Biddle Duke, of New York, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to El Salvador, vice George P. Shaw; 

Joseph C. Green, of Ohio, to be Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan; 

Edmund J. Dorsz, and sundry other per- 
sons, for appointment or promotion in the 
Diplomatic and Foreign Service. 


. 
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NOMINATION OF CLARENCE H. 
ADAMS TO BE A MEMBER OF THE 
SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, as 
in executive session, I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration 
of the nomination of Clarence H. Adams 
to be a member of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Pastore in the chair). The nomination 
will be stated for the information of the 
Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Clarence H. Adams to be a member of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the nomination? The Chair hears 
none. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed; and, without objec- 
tion the President will be immediately 
notified. 


REVISION OF LAWS RELATING TO 
IMMIGRATION, NATURALIZATION, 
AND NATIONALITY 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1072, Sen- 
ate bill 2550, a bill to revise the laws 
relating to immigration, naturalization, 
and nationality, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I know 
that the weight of sentiment at the mo- 
ment is against my request that con- 
sideration of Senate bill 2550 be deferred 
until a hearing can be held on the bill 
introduced by the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 12 other Sena- 
tors, and myself, dealing with the same 
subject, but approaching the problem in 
a different way from that covered by the 
McCarran bill, Senate bill 2550. 

Our bill, the so-called Lehman- 
Humphrey bill, was introduced in the 
Senate on March 8. My colleagues and 
I requested the Judiciary Committee to 
hold hearings on our bill. Our request 
was disregarded. I went before the 
Democratic Policy Committee, after 
making the same request of the ma- 
jority leader. The Democratic Policy 
Committee was most courteous in its 
reception of me. I wish to express my 
appreciation to the acting majority 
leader for his courtesy. But in spite of 
my plea the request which I made was 
again rejected, and I was informed that 
Senate bill 2550 would be scheduled for 
consideration on Friday of this week. 

Mr. President, I believe that the treat- 
ment which 14 Senators have received 
is tragic. It seems to me that when 14 
Senators introduce a bill and request 
hearings on it, the committee should give 
favorable consideration to their request. 
The Humphrey-Lehman bill, sponsored 
by 14 Senators, has the support of hun- 
dreds of religious, civic, and national 
organizations, as well as of millions of 
individual citizens. In my opinion it is 
a fair bill. 
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It is not my intention at this time to 
enter into a discussion of the relative 
merits of the McCarran bill and the 
Humphrey-Lehman bill. That may be 
done on another occasion, and I 
assure Senators that it will be done. All 
we have asked for is that a public hear- 
ing be held on our bill. How could 
there be a fairer request, or a request 
more entitled to be favorably received 
and acted on? We are not asking for 
any determination by the Senate with 
regard to the McCarran bill or the 
Humphrey-Lehman bill. We are not 
asking at this time for a recommittal of 
the McCarran bill, although we may re- 
quest it on another occasion. All we 
have asked for and all we ask today is to 
have our bill receive an open hearing. 

Mr. President, that is not an unusual 
request. That is not an unreasonable 
request. That is not a request which 
would consume a great amount of time, 
and thus block the work of the Senate. 
Hearings could be held next week. They 
need not be long-continued hearings. A 
few days would suffice. In that way we 
would have an opportunity afforded us 
to present, in an open forum, our views 
in relation to our bill and to the Mc- 
Carran bill, and they could be carefully 
considered by the committee which is 
responsible for considering legislation of 
this kind. An opportunity would be af- 
forded to hundreds of great organiza- 
tions, who represent every faith, every 
nationality, and every civic activity in 
this country, to be heard and to present 
their views with regard to our bill. I 
believe that our request is reasonable, 
and that the Senate should not reject it, 

Mr. President, the appeal I have made 
to the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to the majority leader, an to 
the Policy Committee of the dominant 
party in the Senate, which is my own 
party, the Democratic Party, should have 
been heeded, and it should be heeded 
today. An opportunity should be given 
for a public hearing. 

I know that my associates and I have 
no recourse. If the Policy Committee 
decides to bring the McCarran bill be- 
fore the Senate there is no use asking 
for a quorum call and consuming time 
in a vote. However, Mr. President, I 
cannot refrain from protesting and ex- 
pressing my deep feeling that this rea- 
sonable, this fair, and this proper re- 
quest of ours, made not only in behalf of 
the sponsors of the bill but in behalf of 
many great organizations and millions 
of people should have been heeded. 

Mr. President, I can say to you that 
the American people will not like this 
kind of action. They believe in fair play. 
They believe that when 14 Senators, rep- 
resenting both parties—and this is not 
a partisan bill, because Republican Sen- 
ators and Democratic Senators sponsor 
it—make a request to be heard by a com- 
mittee, that request should be heeded 
and should be granted. 

I thank the majority leader for the 
courtesy of notifying me in advance of 
his intention to make the motion, so that 
I could be present in the Chamber when 
he made it. I am glad to have had an 
opportunity of protesting. I assure the 
acting majority leader that my protest 
comes from the heart and represents a 
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deep feeling of concern on my part and 
on the part of my colleagues with respect 
to the manner in which we have been 
treated. We are particularly concerned 
with the manner in which the Hum- 
phrey-Lehman bill has been treated, 
which is a much more important consid- 
eration than the manner in which we 
personally have been treated, even 
though we do not believe that that kind 
of treatment should have been accorded 
to us. I again thank the acting major- 
ity leader. I am very glad to have had 
an opportunity to express myself, and 
I shall express myself again on this sub- 
ject at the proper time. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, let 
me say to the distinguished Senator 
from New York that ample opportunity 
wil be afforded him to present his views 
on the floor, and likewise he will have 
opportunity to have hearings held on his 
bill if a majority of the membership of 
the Senate so desires. He can move to 
recommit, for example. I need not sug- 
gest to my distinguished friend from 
New York the remedies that are his and 
will be his in this body in the days that 
lie ahead in the consideration of this 
measure. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield for one 
more comment? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Certainly. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky, the acting majority 
leader, for his comments. I realize that 
what he has said is at least in part ac- 
curate, although only in part. The two 
bills, the McCarran bill and the Hum- 
phrey-Lehman bill, are long, highly 
complex, and highly complicated bills. 
The McCarran bill contains 300 pages of 
close print. The Humphrey-Lehman 
bill contains nearly as many pages. The 
bills involve the most complicated legal 
and technical questions that can pos- 
sibly be included in any kind of legis- 
lation. 

The Committee on the Judiciary is 
charged with the responsibility of ana- 
lyzing such legislation and reporting it 
to the Senate. It should have done so 
in this case. We may not have agreed 
with their findings. At least after hear- 
ing the people who want to testify on 
the Humphrey-Lehman bill the report 
of the committee would have had some 
value and some effect on the Members 
of the Senate. 

It is the absence of public hearings, 
which were requested by us courteously 
and considerately, but nontheless vigor- 
ously, which I feel has placed us at some 
disadvantage. 

Again I say that it not only affects 
the 14 sponsors of the bill but also mil- 
lions of American people whose interests 
are involved in this proposed legislation. 

Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, as 
acting majority leader, let me remind 
the Senator from New York that we had 
in the Senate this week an experience 
which suggests one of his remedies. He 
can move to recommit the pending bill 
with definite instructions to hold hear- 
ings on both bills. All that is required 
to bring that about is a majority vote 
of the Members present. If such a mo- 
tion were agreed to, hearings could be 
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conducted at such length as would be 
needed to bring out all the facts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dousctas in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. CLEMENTS]. [Put- 
ting the question.] The Chair is in 
doubt. 

Mr.CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

The Senate proceeded to divide, Sena- 
tors favoring the motion rising. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sena- 
tors who have been counted will be 
seated. Those who oppose the motion 
will rise and stand until counted. 

The Chair wishes to announce that 
if he were on the floor he would rise. 

The division being completed, the mo- 
tion was agreed to, and the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the bill 
(S. 2550) to revise the laws relating to 
immigration, naturalization, and nation- 
ality, and for other purposes. 


REGULATION OF PRACTICE OF OP- 
TOMETRY IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, at this time I ask unani- 
mous consent that the unfinished busi- 
ness be temporarily laid aside, and that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of calendar No. 732, Senate bill 106, com- 
monly known as the bill to regulate the 
practice of optometry in the District of 
Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be read by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 106), to 
amend the act entitled “An act to regu- 
late the practice of optometry in the 
District of Columbia.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent request of the Senator from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I should 
like to ask the Senator from South Caro- 
lina and the acting majority leader, the 
senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CLEMENTS], what the program for the re- 
mainder of the afternoon is to be. For 
instance, if Senate bill 106 is taken up 
at this time by unanimous consent, upon 
the completion of consideration of that 
bill this afternoon, is it the expectation 
of the acting majority leader that then 
the Senate will give further considera- 
tion to the unfinished business, or is it 
the intention to have the Senate take 
a recess at that time? 

Mr. CLEMENTS. We expect to have 
the Senate take a recess until Friday. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
let me say to the Senator from South 
Carolina that personally I have no objec- 
tion to his request, but I have been re- 
quested to suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum because there may be one or two 
Members of the Senate who have some 
comments to make in connection with 
this unanimous-consent request. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I now sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for a quorum call be vacated and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Iowa? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
Senator from South Carolina that the 
unfinished business be temporarily laid 
aside, and that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill 106, Calen- 
dar No. 732? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 106) 
to amend the act entitled “An act to reg- 
ulate the practice of optometry in the 
District of Columbia,” which had been 
reported from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with amendments on 
page 9, line 25, after Sec. 20”, to insert 
“(a)”; on page 10, line 8, after the word 
“such”, to strike out “examination,” and 
insert “examination.”, and after line 9, 
to insert: 

(b) To persons selling spectacles and (or) 
eyeglasses and who do not attempt either 
directly or indirectly to adapt them to the 
eye, and who do not practice or profess the 
practice of optometry. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first section of 
the act entitled “An act to regulate the prac- 
tice of optometry in the District of Colum- 
bia,” approved May 28, 1924, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“That (a) the practice of optometry in the 
District of Columbia is hereby declared to 
affect the public health and safety and to be 
subject to regulation and control in the pub- 
lic interest. Optometry is hereby declared 
to be a profession, and it is further declared 
to be a matter of public interest and con- 
cern that the optometric profession merit 
and receive the confidence of the public and 
that only qualified optometrists be permitted 
to practice optometry in the District of Co- 
lumbia. All provisions of this act relating 
to the practice of optometry shall be con- 
strued In accordance with this declaration of 
policy. 

“(b) As used in this act, the term ‘op- 
tometry’ means the science devoted to the 
examination of the human eye; to the pre- 
scribing, providing, furnishing, adapting, 
and employing of lenses, prisms, contact 
lenses, visual training (orthoptics), and all 
preventive or corrective optometric methods 
for the aid, correction, or relief of the human 
eye; or the analysis of visual functions for 
such purposes; and the term ‘optometrist’ 
means a person who practices optometry, or 
any part thereof, as defined in this subsec- 
tion.” 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of such act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person in the District of Columbia to engage 
in the practice of optometry or represent 
himself to be a practitioner of optometry, or 
attempt to determine by an examination of 
the eyes the kind of eyeglasses required by 
any person, or represent himself to be a 
licensed optometrist when not so licensed, 
or to represent himself as capable of examin- 
ing the eyes of any person for the purpose of 
fitting glasses, excepting those hereafter ex- 
empted, unless he shall have fulfilled the re- 
quirements and complied with the condi- 
tions of this act and shall have obtained a 
license from the District of Columbia Board 
of Optometry, created by this act; nor shall 
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it be lawful for any person in the District 
of Columbia to represent that he is a lawful 
holder of a license as provided by this act 
when in fact he is not such lawful holder, or 
to impersonate any licensed practitioner of 
optometry, or shall fail to register the cer- 
tificate as provided in section 13. 

“(b) It shall be unlawful in the District 
of Columbia for any person to include in an 
advertisement offering to furnish to the pub- 
lic professional services relating to the exam- 
ination of the human eye; or in an advertise- 
ment relating to the analysis of ocular func- 
tions; or in an advertisement relating to the 
prescribing, providing, furnishing, adapting, 
and employing of lenses, prisms, contact 
lenses, ocular exercises, visual training, or- 
thoptics, and all preventive or corrective op- 
tometric methods for the aid, correction, or 
relief of the human eye; or in an advertise- 
ment relating to the furnishing to the public 
of spectacles, eyeglasses, lenses, frames, 
mountings, or similar prosthetic devices, 
whether such advertisement is made by 
print, radio, letter, display, or any other 
means: (1) The fee for such professional 
services, or any reference to such fee; (2) the 
prices of such prosthetic devices, or any ref- 
erence to such prices; (3) the terms of credit 
or payment for such professional services or 
prosthetic devices, or any reference to such 
terms; (4) an offer of such professional serv- 
ices or prosthetic devices at a discount, as a 
gift, or free of charge, or any reference to 
such an offer; or (5) a guaranty of satisfac- 
tion of such professional services or pros- 
thetic devices, or any reference to such a 
guaranty, except that it shall not be unlaw- 
ful for each such advertisement to contain 
a sin le statement announcing the fact that 
optometric services may be obtained on 
credit. 

“(c) It shall be unlawful in the District 
of Columbia for any person to sell, dispense, 
or supply to any person an ophthalmic lens 
which is not of first quality, unless prior 
thereto such person is informed that such 
lens is substandard, and designate the par- 
ticulars in which it is substandard. For the 

of this subsection, a substandard 
lens is one which has been sold by the manu- 
facturer as substandard, or which according 
to usage in the optometric profession is not 
of first quality. 

d) Any person violating any of the pro- 
visions of this section shall upon conviction 
be fined not more than $300, or imprisoned 
not more than 90 days.” 

Sec. 3. The first sentence of section 3 of 
such act is amended by before the 
word “five” the following: “the Health Of- 
ficer of the District of Columbia, ex officio, 
and.” 

Sec. 4. Section 5 of such law is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. The Board shall have authority (a) 
to prescribe minimum standards for refrac- 
tion, (b) to make reasonable regulations for 
the proper discharge of its duties, and (c) 
to make reasonable regulations prohibiting 
advertising by means of large display, glar- 
ing light sign, or display or sign containing 
as a part thereof the representation of the 
human eye or any part thereof. Any such 
regulation shall, before it becomes effective, 
be approved by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia: Provided, That prior 
to the approval of any regulation, notice 
thereof shall be given by publication in two 
newspapers of general circulation in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia at least 10 days prior to the 
date set for a hearing on such proposed reg- 
ulation, and a hearing had thereon before 
the said Commissioners.” 

Sec. 5. Section 11 of such act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Szc. 11. Any person over the age of 21 
years, of good moral character, who has had 
A preliminary education equivalent to a 4 
years’ high-school course of instruction ac- 
ceptable to the Board (which shall be deter- 
mined either by examination or by certificate 
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as to work done in an approved institution), 
and who is after the effective date of this 
amended section a graduate of a school or 
college of optometry in good standing (as de- 
termined by the Board and which maintains 
a course in optometry of not less than 5 
years), shall be entitled to take the standard 
examination. Such standard examination 
shall consist of test in— 

“(a) Practical optics; 

“(b) Theoretic optometry; 

“(c) Anatomy and physiology and such 
pathology as may be applied to optometry; 

“(d) Practical optometry; 

“(e) Theoretic and physiologic optics; 

“(f) Theory and practice of orthoptics; 

“(g) Theory and practice of contact lens 
fitting.” 

Sec. 6. Section 16 of such act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 16. (a) The Board may, in its discre- 
tion, after a hearing as provided in section 
17, refuse to grant a license to any applicant 
for any of the following reasons: 

“(1) That the applicant has been convicted 
of a crime involving moral turpitude. 

“(2) That the applicant is a habitual user 
of narcotics or any other drugs which impair 
the intellect and judgment to such an extent 
as to incapacitate the applicant for the du- 
ties of an optometrist. 

“(b) The Board may, in its discretion, after 
a hearing as provided in section 17, cancel, 
revoke, or suspend the operation of any li- 
cense by it granted for any of the following 
reasons: 

“(1) That such license was procured 
through fraud or misrepresentation. 

“(2) That the holder thereof has been a 
habitual user of narcotics or any other drugs 
which impair the intellect and judgment to 
such an extent as to incapacitate the holder 
for the duties of an optometrist. 

“(3) That the holder thereof has been 
convicted of a crime involving moral turpi- 
tude. 

“(4) That the holder thereof has been 
guilty of advertising professional superiority 
or the performance of professional services 
in a superior manner; advertising prices for 
professional services; advertising contrary to 
regulations prescribed by the Board of Op- 
tometry in accordance with section 5 of this 
act; employing or making use of solicitors or 
free publicity press agents, directly or indi- 
rectly, or advertising any free optometric 
service or free examination; or advertising to 
guarantee optometric services. 

“(5) That the holder thereof has been 
guilty of practicing while his license is sus- 
pended; 

“(6) That the holder thereof has been con- 
victed of an offense in violation of section 2 
of this act; 

7) That such person has been guilty of 
practicing optometry while suffering from 
an infectious or otherwise contagious disease. 

“(8) That the holder thereof has been 
guilty of using the title ‘Doctor’ or ‘Dr.’ as 
a prefix to his name without using the word 
‘Optometrist’ as a suffix to his name; 

“(9) That the holder thereof has been 
guilty of willfully deceiving or attempting to 
deceive the Board or its agents with refer- 
ence to any matter under investigation by 
the Board; 

“(10) That the holder thereof has been 
guilty of violating the provisions of this act 
or aiding any person to violate this act. 

“(11) That the holder thereof has been 
guilty of practicing in the employment of 
or in association with any person who is 
practicing in an unlawful manner as pro- 
hibited by this act, or the regulations adopt- 
ed under the authority of this act.” 

Sec. 7. Section 17 of this act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 17. Any person who is the holder of 
a license or who is an applicant for a license 
against whom any charges are preferred shall 
be furnished by the Board with a copy of the 
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complaint and shall have a hearing before 
the Board at which hearing he may be rep- 
resented by counsel. At such hearing wit- 
nesses may be examined for and against the 
accused respecting such charges; the Board 
shall thereupon pass upon such charges. An 
appeal may be taken from the decision of 
the Board to the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia.” 

Sec. 8. Section 19 of such act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“The holder of any license issued by said 
Board shall not by reason thereof have the 
right to engage in the practice of medicine, 
surgery, or the treatment of the eye, of the 
diagnosis of diseases of or injuries to the hu- 
man eye other than the recognition of path- 
ological conditions and the referral for proper 
professional care, or the issuing of written 
or verbal prescriptions for the obtaining of 
drugs or medicine in any form for the treat- 
ment or examination of the human eye or to 
use any title or any word or abbreviation in- 
dicating that he is engaged in the practice 
of medicine.” 

Sec. 9. Section 20 of such act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 20. (a) The provisions of this act, 
except the provisions of subsections (b), (c), 
and (d) of section 2, shall not apply to a per- 
son licensed to practice in the District of 
Columbia either as the result of having 
passed an examination given by the Board of 
Examiners established by section 12 of the 
act approved February 27, 1929, as amended, 
or who, by reason of reciprocity, previous 
practice, or a diploma issued by a national 
examining board, is licensed as though he 
had passed such examination, 

“(b) To persons selling spectacles and (or) 
eyeglasses and who do not attempt either di- 
rectly or indirectly to adapt them to the eye, 
and who do not practice or profess the prac- 
tice of optometry.” 

Sec. 10. This act is further amended by 
adding a new section to follow section 22 to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 23. Nothing contained in this act, as 
amended, shall be construed as prohibiting— 

„(a) a nurse or technician from function- 
ing under the immediate supervision and 
direction of a physician licensed to practice 
in the District of Columbia: Provided, That 
in such functioning the nurse or technician 
does not engage directly or indirectly in the 
practice of optometry as defined in this act 
or any part thereof; 

“(b) a person from dispensing, providing, 
or furnishing ophthalmic materials on pre- 
scription of a physician or optometrist, or 
repairing, replacing, or duplicating ophthal- 
mic materials or devices; 

“(c) a person from selling spectacles or 
eyeglasses: Provided, That such person does 
not attempt either directly or indirectly to 
adapt them to the human eye, or does not 
otherwise attempt to engage in the practice 
of optometry; 

„d) price advertising of spectacles, eye- 
glasses or similar prosthetic devices or parts 
thereof not prepared, manufactured or sold 
upon the prescription of a physician or an 
optometrist.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


GASOLINE TAX IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be laid aside temporarily, and 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
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eration of Senate bill 2703, calendar No. 
1398. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 2703) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for a tax on motor-vehicle fuels 
sold within the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes,” approved April 23, 
1924, as amended, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Wyoming? 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, this is a 
District of Columbia bill. It is neces- 
sary for the reason that the existing 
gasoline tax of 4 cents per gallon will, in 
the very near future, revert to 3 cents. 
The District Commissioners have re- 
quested an increase of 1 cent, making 
the District of Columbia gasoline tax 5 
cents per gallon, which this bill pro- 
vides. if any Senator on the floor is in- 
terested in a further discussion of the 
bill, I shall be glad to explain it in detail. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wyoming whether this addi- 
tional increase in the gasoline tax is to 
be specifically used for any stated pur- 
pose. 

Mr. HUNT. I know exactly what the 
distinguished Senator has in mind, 
namely, that, under many of our State 
constitutions, funds accruing to the 
highway department can be used for no 
other purpose. I understand that that 
definitely is the practice within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, namely, that all high- 
way taxes go to the highway fund and 
are utilized in the maintenance of high- 
way, streets, and bridges. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Then, it is the 
understanding of the Senator from 
Wyoming, is it not, that that would be 
the case in the District of Columbia if 
this proposed legislation should be en- 
acted? 

Mr. HUNT. I so understand. Fur- 
thermore, contrary to our past experi- 
ences, even the oil and gasoline com- 
panies appeared before the committee in 
favor of this bill. 
` Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I have no objec- 

on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2703) was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of the first section of the act entitled “An 
act to provide for a tax on motor-vehicle 
fuels sold within the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes", approved April 23, 
1924 (43 Stat. 106; title 47, ch. 19, D. C. Code, 
1940 edition), as amended, is amended by 
striking the figure 2“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the figure “5.” 

Src. 2. Section 14 of said act is amended 
by striking the figure 2“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof the figure 5.“ 

Sec. 3. Article III of the act entitled “An 
act to provide revenue for the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved 
July 16, 1947 (61 Stat. 328, 359; sec. 47-1901b, 
D. C. Code, 1940 ed. Supp. VII), as amended, 
is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 4. This act shall become effective on 
the first day of the first month following its 
enactment, but not prior to July 1, 1952. 
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WHAT DID THE PRESIDENT MEAN? 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I am not 
unmindful—in fact, Iam keenly aware— 
of some of the reasons which caused the 
Republican Party to lose the election in 
1948. One of the reasons, in my con- 
sidered view, is that too many Repub- 
licans failed to answer the President of 
the United States when he made state- 
ments which we Republicans believed to 
be exaggerations, misstatements, or sim- 
ply not true. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I wish for a 
few minutes to make reference to some 
comments offered last night by the 
President of the United States to which 
the junior Senator from Washington 
takes exception. 

Mr. President, may I ask if you have 
seen the Washington Post of this morn- 
ing? If you have not, I most respect- 
fully call its front page to your atten- 
tion. I believe that every citizen should 
read an article by Mark Ethridge, Jr., 
who reports on a speech made by the 
President of the United States last night 
in our Nation’s Capital. 

I want to read the Ethridge news story 
into the body of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp so that it will be made available to 
additional thousands of Americans and 
other interested persons. The Washing- 
ton Post is read by many persons, but its 
readers live mostly in and around Wash- 
ington, D. C. I know that the President 
thinks that anything he says should be 
read, if not approved, by every citizen 
in the land. 

The news story follows a somewhat 
misleading title which reads: “Real es- 
tate lobby assailed by Truman.” 

If what I read were not in the paper 
I hold in my hand, I would be disin- 
clined to believe that the President said 
portions of what follows: 

President Truman last night lit into the 
real estate lobby and other unidentified 
groups for trying to hamstring the Govern- 
ment by cutting off appropriations, and 
promised to do something about it. 

Speaking bitingly but unspecifically, the 
President said that “there seems to be a 
policy now to hamstring the Government by 
cutting off appropriations. They are trying 
to choke the Executive Office to death, and 
they are about to ruin the national defense 
program by cutting off appropriations. 

“They don’t know what they’re doing and 
I'm going to tell them about it some day in 
words of one syllable.” 

Such tactics, he said, are leading the 
United States “right down the alley that Mr. 
Stalin wants us to go. Now let's stop it. 
Let's get our senses back, and stop it. Let's 
go ahead and keep this country what it 
ought to be.” 

The President gave what he described as 
a whistle-stop speech at the closing ban- 
quet of the National Housing Conference. 

After calling the real estate lobby a stub- 
born and selfish lot, and slapping briefly at 
his old friend, the Eightieth Congress, Tru- 
men promised that after he is out of office: 
“I’m going up and down this country as a 
private citizen and try to tell them what 
the Government means from precinct to 
President. I’m going after those fellows 
hammer and tongs who have been trying to 
hamstring the Government and keep us from 
doing our duty as a world power.” 


Mr. President, I am not certain about 
the meaning of what the President of 
the United States describes as a whistle- 
stop speech. Webster is not sufficiently 
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illuminating on the question, but he has 
been of some service to my research. 

Webster defines “whistle” in this 
fashion: 

To make a kind of shrill musical sound 
or series of sounds by a more or less forcible 
expulsion of the breath; to utter this sound 
as a call, in derision or surprise, or in repro- 
ducing a melody; to make a shrill sound by 
blowing through an orifice formed by the 
fingers or hands. 


Webster says this about “go whistle”: 
To be gone and do what one will without 


having received satisfaction. Let the law 
go whistle.” (Shakespeare.) 

Webster defines “whistle down the 
wind” to mean: 


To talk, argue, urge, or the like, to no 
purpose. 


Webster tells us that “whistle for” 
means: 
To demand, but fail to get. 


Webster say that “whistle off” means: 
To go away quickly. 


These definitions apply most perti- 
nently to the unusual form of gibberish 
which the President offered as a whistle- 
stop speech to the National Housing 
Conference last night. 

I desire for just a moment to ask the 
President of the United States a ques- 
tion. He said last night, “I am going 
up and down this country as a private 
citizen.” My question, sir: Does the 
President intend, after he soon becomes 
a private citizen to go north and south 
or east and west? I do not believe that 
up and down covers forth and back. 
The President ought to make himself 
more clear in this matter so that citizens 
everywhere or in some places, after the 
President becomes a private citizen, can 
anticipate or avoid his coming as they 
desire. 

The President said last night that he 
was going to “tell them what the Gov- 
ernment means from precinct to Presi- 
dent.” What the President meant pre- 
cisely by the word “them,” I do not know. 
I suppose that “them” means some peo- 
ple or all of the people. It will be in- 
teresting, however, to consider the pri- 
vate citizen’s message as he “tells them 
what the Government means from pre- 
cinct to President.” In recent days, the 
President, as a public citizen, has tried 
to tell them what does not appear to be 
true. The President announced to them 
that he was all-powerful in seizing the 
steel industry and that the fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution was only a 
meaningless bag of words. A district 
court told them that the President must 
stop telling them any such nonsense. 
More recently, the President told them 
that pending a Supreme Court decision 
on the steel-seizure question that the 
President would determine working con- 
ditions and rates of pay in the steel in- 
dustry. The Supreme Court told them, 
by a vote of 9 to 0, that the Presi- 
dent did not know what he was talking 
about and would do no such thing as the 
President intended. 

The President does not know it but 
there is a shock, I think, in store for him 
when he becomes a private citizen. He 
is likely to be disillusioned by the num- 
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ber of those who will have other things 
to do than to listen to him talk about 
government from precinct to President, 

Probably the person most concerned 
by the manner of speech employed by 
the President last night is the Mr. 
Stalin to whom the President made ref- 
erence. If Americans who know some- 
thing about the English language find 
it difficult, as is the case with me, to 
know what the President meant in some 
of his phrases, it logically follows that 
Mr. Stalin will be even more confused. 
Mr. Stalin may think that the Presi- 
dent’s speech was an important state- 
ment of American policy which was of- 
fered in code. I am guessing that Mr. 
Stalin has called his G-2“ or Intelli- 
gence Section together and directed them 
to break the code used by the President 
last night if it was the last thing they 
ever did. He probably told them that if 
they did not break the code, their heads 
would summarily be broken. 

In all seriousness, Mr. President, I 
am most hopeful that the President of 
the United States will not wait until 
he becomes a private citizen before he 
visits and speaks in my State of Wash- 
ington. 

I consider the President of the United 
States to be a loyal citizen and well- 
intentioned, but I have small respect for 
his judgments. For what I think is the 
good of my country, I want to attack 
many of the policies which no doubt will 
be advocated by the President on the 
stump in the election which is just ahead. 
I would much prefer to exercise this op- 
portunity in the President’s presence. 
That is why, sir, I earlier raised the ques- 
tion, What did the President mean last 
night when he said he was going up and 
down this country? If what he meant 
was north and south, I want to encourage 
him to be certain to move from east to 
west, as well. At the end of his journey 
he will enter the State of Washington, 
which I consider to be the most precious 
piece of territory in the entire Union. 
The President need not be concerned 
about the character of his welcome. I, 
among others, will do my best to make his 
visit interesting. 

Mr. President, I desire to speak now 
on another maiter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington has the floor. 


TITLE TO SUBMERGED LANDS 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the tide- 
lands issue is now being considered in 
conference, and presumably the Senate 
will soon have bef e it the judgment of 
the conference. 

In the New York Times of Wednesday, 
May 7, 1952, there appeared an excellent 
résumé of the tidelands question, at least 
from the point of view of those of us 
who approved of the action taken recent- 
ly by the Senate. The résumé is in the 


form of a letter written to the editor of 
the New York Times by Mr. Robert 
Moses, city construction coordinator of 
the city of New York. 

Mr. President, I believe the RECORD 
will benefit from making the views of 
Mr. Moses available to every person who 
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has a deep concern in the tidelands ques- 
tion. I read his letter into the body of 
the RECORD: 


OFFSHORE OIL VOTE APPROVED—NEED STRESSED 
FOR STATE OWNERSHIP TO PERMIT WATER- 
FRONT IMPROVEMENTS 


To the EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

We read your “veto” editorial of April 25 
with some surprise, No public issue of our 
time has received less intelligent attention 
from the press than the tidelands contro- 
versy. The Federal oil bonanza created by 
the Supreme Court at the expense of the tra- 
ditional rights of California, Louisiana, and 
Texas seems to have completely seduced pop- 
ular opinion and the press too, for the time 
being. 

Like Russian peasants celebrating a na- 
tionalization decree, they keep chanting that 
this treasure trove belongs to all of us and 
that it would be a crime against the people 
to turn it back to the States and other preda- 
tory interests. - 

Congress has done the wise and courage- 
ous thing in voting to correct the dangerous 
situation these extraordinary oil-inspired de- 
cisions have created. They threaten not only 
all State ownedship beyond’ low-water mark 
in all the coastal States but also State owner- 
ship of the land underlying all bays and 
harbors, all navigable rivers and lakes. As 
the law now stands, we are on the legal road 
to Federal ownership in the Hudson and 
Mississippi, in Lake Michigan, Lake George, 
and Lake Tahoe, in New York Harbor and 
San Francisco Bay. 


CHANGE OF OPINION 


I don’t believe for a moment that Justice 
Black and his concurring colleagues in 1947 
knew more about the law and the facts of 
the colonial and transitional periods up to 
1789 than all their predecessors who wrote on 
this subject. It was newly discovered oil, 
not newly discovered knowledge of the pre- 
1780 situation, that accounts for this change 
of opinion as to the title of the States to 
the submerged lands along their shores. 

The rule that State territory ends at low- 
water mark will block any State waterfront 
development that goes beyond that line. 
Let the Federal Government doit. The mar- 
itime belt belongs to it. That will be the 
natural reaction. 

Why should local authorities embroil 
themselves in legal conflicts? Shores are 
constantly changing. What date shall be 
used to fix the location of the low-water 
mark? What is a bay? At what precise 
point does it become part of the open sea? 
Are uplands formed by nature of fill subject 
to the “paramount power” of the Federal 
Government as defined in the opinion in the 
California case? These are only a few of the 
problems which will confront local officials 
and keep this controversy boiling in the 
courts for years to come under the Supreme 
Court's rulings. 

Here in New York that ruling may cloud 
the city’s title to the submerged lands on 
which its piers and other waterfront im- 
provements stand. Hundreds of acres of new 
park lands have been made available by 
pushing out bulkhead lines along the shore 
front and by filling in lands which lay below 
the low water mark. Large sections of the 
Shore Parkway in Brooklyn were built on 
filled-in land, and Orchard Beach and Ferry 
Point Park are situated on lands reclaimed 
from Long Island Sound. At Coney Island 
and at Staten Island's Great Kills Park ex- 
tensive park and recreational areas have been 
created and developed by filling in lands 
which not long ago were ocean bottom below 
the low-water mark. 

CERTAINTY AS TO OWNERSHIP 

This city and other ocean-front munici- 
palities cannot be expected to continue their 
filling and reclamation operations, their 
projects to arrest beach erosion or their rec- 
teational and other shore-front developments 
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in lands as to which ownership and control 
are thrown into doubt by the court’s ruling 
in the California case. 

For these reasons and because I know the 
good use that New York and other Atlantic 
States and cities are making of their sub- 
merged land beyond low-water mark, I think 
this ruling should be corrected by congres- 
sional action without delay. The President 
should be urged to approve, not to veto, Sen- 
ator Holland’s bill, which merely reaffirms 
the law as it existed up to 1947 and recog- 
nizes the historical fact of State ownership, 
and if he vetoes the bill the veto should be 
overridden. 

The Federal Government ought to be able 
to handle its problems of oil conservation 
under its war and commerce powers without 
taking title to New York’s submerged coastal 
lands, from low-water mark out. This blun- 
derbuss method of handling oil problems 
ought to be checked before it goes any 
further. 

ROBERT MOSES, 
City Construction Coordinator. 
New Tonk, May 5, 1952. 


Mr. President, people sometimes differ 
with Mr. Robert Moses, but everyone 
recognizes him to be a very keen and 
intelligent student of matters of public 
interest, and I draw his conclusions 
about the tideland issue to the attention 
of my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


RECESS TO FRIDAY 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess 
until Friday next at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 6 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess to Friday, May 9, 1952, at 
12 o'clock meridian. i 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 7 (legislative day of May 1), 
1952: 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATOR 


Henry H. Fowler, of Virginia, to be Defense 
Production Administrator, vice Manly 
Fleischmann. 

IN THE Navy 


Rear Adm. Walter S, DeLany, United States 
Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and allow- 
ances of a vice admiral while serving as com- 
mander, Eastern Sea Frontier, and com- 
mander, Atlantic Reserve Fleet. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate May 7 (legislative day of 
May 1), 1952: 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

Clarence H. Adams, of Connecticut, to be 
a member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission for the remainder of the term 
expiring June 5, 1956. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDpNEsDAY, May 7, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Father, as we again 
lift our hearts unto Thee in prayer, we 
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are beseeching Thee for those blessings 
which we most need for this new day 
and which are beyond the power of man 
to give. 

Grant that we may now surrender our 
spirits to the guidance of Thy spirit, 
humbly, sincerely, completely, gratefully, 
and gladly. May our lives always be 
radiant with a sense of Thy presence, 
thankful with an appreciation of Thy 
goodness, and joyous with an assurance 
of Thy love and care. 

We pray that daily we may experience 
and bear testimony to the reality of our 
faith in Thee, its vitality and validity, 
its inspiration and power, its peace and 
joy. Show us how we may keep the 
light of faith and righteousness and 
truth aglow in these dark times. 

Fill us with an earnest longing to help 
forward the time when there shall be a 
new birth of Thy divine spirit in the 
heart of man, transforming hatred into 
love, selfishness into service, and sin into 
goodness. 

In Christ’s name we bring our peti- 
tion. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


FARM LABOR 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise today to call the attention of the 
House to the Federal Register of March 
20, page 2399, in which Maurice Tobin, 
the Secretary of Labor, has proposed a 
regulation that will make a bookkeeper 
and accountant out of every farmer in 
the United States of America. It is a 
disgrace. I have lodged a protest with 
the Department of Labor about it, and 
I think every Member of this House 
should do the same thing. 

I have filed a bill that will settle this 
problem which will do away with the 
centralization of power that is in the 
Labor Department today, but it does not 
suit the Labor Department because it 
does just that. That bill is now in the 
Committee on Education and Labor. I 
have filed a discharge petition, Discharge 
Petition No. 18, to bring out that bill 
before this House and I think the House 
of Representatives should bring it out 
and have a vote on it to find out whether 
or not we want these centralized powers 
lodged in the Department of Labor and 
allow that Department to continue this 
unwarranted exercise of regulatory pow- 
ers that is fast becoming an unbearable 
burden on the backs of the farmers of 
this Nation. 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Chio? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
House just passed H. R. 7314, known as 
the agricultural appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953. 

Although I am recognized as an 
economy-minded Member of the Con- 
gress, I am not in favor of deliberately 
hamstringing the agriculture program— 
especially that part of the program re- 
lating to extension and research activi- 
ties. In my opinion, they greatly con- 
tribute to the welfare of our country 
and constitute a necessary part of our 
program. 

The tours of my district bring me in 
contact with many farmers who advise 
me the technical information they re- 
ceive is of material value to their pro- 
duction and that production certainly is 
of material value to the economy of the 
Nation. 

I believe the bill we have just passed, 
although I recognize it does not satisfy 
all, is a fair compromise so our program 
will function and, at the same time, it 
will recognize the need for economy. 
I am disturbed over the entire agricul- 
ture program as the farmers are being 
drained of essential help, and some in 
our Government seem to forget food 
production is an essential part of our 
defense program. 

I emphatically state, unless considera- 
tion is given by the Congress to retain 
adequate help on our farms, we are go- 
ing to be faced with a substantial reduc- 
tion in food output. That will mean 
higher prices for those already faced 
with increased costs and it also will 
mean the absence of an adequate diet. 

It is time for us to recognize that agri- 
culture is a definite part of our economy 
and plays an important part in our de- 
fense program. 


RUDOLPH SCHOOL CHILDREN VISIT 
CONGRESS 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
teresting to note that many teachers in 
our school systems from time to time 
take advantage of the opportunity to 
have their students visit here in Wash- 
ington to see our Government buildings, 
to visit historical sites, and to learn a 
little bit about government. 

Today one such group is here to see 
what Congress is like and also to observe 
how this country’s representatives are 
serving our people. The group to which 
I refer is led by Mrs. Weston and con- 
sists of pupils in the third grade at Ru- 
dolph School. 

I am very pleased that the youngsters 
are here on a visit. They are seeing the 
Congress in action and they are also 
visiting the different buildings of the 
Government to see a little bit about vari- 
ous functions of their Government. 
They are interested. I am very happy 
that they have the opportunity to come 
here and learn something and I sincerely 
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hope they will enjoy their visit here 
today. 

I think their teacher, Mrs. Weston, is 
to be commended for having brought 
them here because, though they are 
young, it is never too early to begin to 
know their Government. 


MRS. MAUDE S. BURMAN 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s desk the bill (H. R. 2962) for the 
relief of Maude S. Burman, with Sen- 
ate amendment thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized and directed to pay, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to Mrs. Maude S. Burman, of 


Hamilton, N. L., the sum of $5,000 as a- 


gratuity for the death of her husband, Lt. 
Frank Winfield Burman, United States Naval 
Reserve, who died on July 14, 1942, while on 
active duty: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess of 
10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this merely cuts the amount of the 
award? 

Mr. LANE. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That 
is the only change? 

Mr. LANE. This merely cuts the sum 
from $10,000 to $5,000 and it authorizes 
the Secretary of the Treasury to make 
payment instead of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

i The Senate amendment was concurred 
n. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 

table. 


RECOMMITTAL OF BILLS TO 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have recommitted 
to the House Committee on the Judi- 
ciary H. R. 5254 and H. R. 287. Those 
bills were favorably reported by the 
Committee on the Judiciary but were 
held up in the Committee on Rules, and 
by unanimous vote of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary the request is 
now made to have those bills recom- 
mitted to the Committee on the Judiciary 
for further study. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 
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Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
these bills have already been reported 
out by the committee? 

Mr.CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts, 
What are they? 

Mr. CELLER. One is a jury bill pro- 
viding for a general overhauling of the 
judicial system in the United States dis- 
trict courts, and the other concerns the 
comment on evidence by the judges of 
the United States district courts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Why 
was it decided to recommit them? 

Mr. CELLER. The Judiciary Commit- 
tee reported the bills out, but it met with 
such tremendous opposition on the part 
of the judiciary, the judges throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, that 
the Judiciary Committee has felt it 
proper to give a restudy to the entire 
situation. 

Mr.McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, and 
I shall not, but as to the bill on comment 
of evidence by United States district 
judges, what did the bill provide as re- 
ported out, may I ask? 

Mr. CELLER. One bill provides that 
the practice with reference to comment- 
ing on factual evidence in a trial shall 
be the same as that which prevails in 
the State courts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think that is 
correct. Ihave sat in courtrooms many 
times and witnessed this procedure. It 
cannot happen in Massachusetts. The 
judge cannot comment on the facts. He 
is to give the law and rule on the law, 
and I have seen times when, without 
impugning the motives of the judge who 
did comment on the evidence, that it af- 
fronted my sensibilities as a lawyer. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
further reserving the right to object, will 
the gentleman tell us whether this is the 
bill sponsored by the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes; both bills come 
from the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. Ramsay]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. And your re- 
quest is to return them to your commit- 
tee for further consideration? 

Mr. CELLER. For further study, so 
that some of these judges who have been 
complaining might be heard. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The bills will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


REREFERENCE OF A BILL 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Public Works be discharged 
from further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 6163) to provide the basis for 
authorization or irrigation works in con- 
nection with Chief Joseph Dam, to pro- 
vide for financial assistance thereto from 
power revenues, and for other purposes, 
and that the bill may be referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insuler 
Affairs, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may sit dur- 
ing general debate this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? : 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o'clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ForanD). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts? 

There was no objection. 


MINIMUM RESALE PRICES 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 586 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5767) to amend the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act with respect to certain contracts and 
agreements which establish minimum resale 
prices and which are extended by State law 
to nonsigners, and all points of order against 
said bill are hereby waived. That after gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and continue not to exceed 4 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. It shall be in order 
to consider without the intervention of any 
point of order the substitute committee 
amendment recommended by the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce now 
in the bill, and such substitute for the pur- 
pose of amendment shall be considered under 
the 5-minute rule as an original bill. It shall 
also be in order to consider without the in- 
tervention of any point of order the text of 
the bill (H. R. 6925) as a substitute for the 
committee amendment to the bill H. R. 5767. 
At the conclusion of such consideration, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and any Member may 
demand a separate vote in the House on any 
of the amendments adopted in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole to the bill or committee 
substitute. The previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
80 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Brown], and I yield myself such 
time as I may desire. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation, H. R. 
5767, would permit States to authorize 
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minimum-price contracts for the resale 
of commodities and make such minimum 
prices applicable to the sellers even 
though they are not parties to the con- 
tract. It would provide that such con- 
tracts when lawful under State law 
would not be prohibited under the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, nor would 
such act prevent the enforcement of the 
contracts in accordance with the State 
law. 

The bill specifies that the making and 
enforcement of such minimum resale- 
price contracts would not be illegal under 
section 1 of the Sherman Antitrust Act, 
as amended, nor would the making or 
enforcement of such contracts constitute 
a burden, restraint, or interference with 
interstate commerce. However, the bill 
would not make legal such contracts be- 
tween manufacturers, producers, and 
certain other specified persons in com- 
petition with each other, and the bill 
would provide a penalty involving $5,000 


‘fine and imprisonment for violations. 


I might say that if passed this bill 
would amend the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act and would permit fair-trade 
agreements to be enforced against non- 
signing retailers under the State fair- 
trade law. 

The bill would apply only to products 
that are labeled, branded, or trade- 
marked with the name of the producer 
and distributor thereon, and in open 
competition with similar products of 
other manufacturers. This would not 
authorize horizontal agreements be- 
tween producers and retailers. The 
Clayton Act prohibits any person from 
discriminating in prices between differ- 
ent purchasers of commodities where the 
fact of such discrimination may be to 
substantially lessen competition and tend 
to create a monopoly in the line of com- 
merce. 

The rule provides for 4 hours of gen- 
eral debate. Our law early recognized 
the illegality and the impropriety of 
price cutting on a certain product in 
order to freeze out small independent 
retailers. Our courts, under the anti- 
trust laws, have enjoined sales at less 
than fair and reasonable prices, and at 
less than a fair and reasonable profit, or 
at less than cost with the purpose and 
intent of injuring or destroying the busi- 
ness of competitors. This legislation, if 
enacted into a law, will be of great aid 
in protecting the independent and small 
retailer in all lines of business. When a 
dealer cuts the price of his goods, he 
never does so with the intent of injuring 
his own trade or business, nor is he a 
benefactor of mankind. He hopes and 
expects by cutting prices, particularly 
on well known and popular products, he 
will draw patronage from his competi- 
tors and that he will thus be able to 
dominate the field, and then if his com- 
petitors fail, he can sell at higher prices 
and can gouge the public to his own de- 
sires. It is important to note, I believe, 
that this legislation has the approval of 
a great number of retailers, including 
druggists, grocers, hardware dealers, 
jewelers, and automobile accessories, re- 
tailers of phote equipment and supplies, 
radio and electric businesses, and so on. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. Can the gentleman 
point to one consumer organization that 
favors the bill—just one? 

Mr. MADDEN. There are a great 
number of people who are familiar with 
the bill who are consumers and who 
favor it for the reason that eventually 
it will militate to the benefit of the con- 
sumer. 

Mr. CELLER. I might say to the gen- 
tleman that such consumer organiza- 
tions as the CIO, the National Grange, 
the American Farmers Union, the Farm 
Bureau Federation, are all opposed to 
the bill, and they are consumers who 
are very much concerned by the high 
markups which result from so-calied 
fair-trade laws. 

Mr. MADDEN. From the standpoint 
of the eventual effect of the legislation, 
it will eventually benefit the consumers 
because it will aid the independent re- 
tailers who are the real backbone of the 
home community throughout America. 

Mr. CELLER. Even if it means—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I refuse 
to yield further. 

The resulting confusion brought about 
by the serious situation that developed 
up in New York, in the gentleman’s home 
city, by one of New York City’s largest 
retailers, brought about a price war 
which was detrimental to the retailing 
business, and eventually it was detrimen- 
tal to the consumers also. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Indiana has so well explained, the House 
Resolution 586 makes in order, under 4 
hours of debate, the consideration of 
H. R. 5767, the McGuire bill. This rule 
is rather peculiar inasmuch as it also 
makes in order the consideration of the 
bill, H. R. 6925 as a substitute. 

I shall repeat, in case anyone should 
be interested in this rule: It provides that 
H. R. 6925, the so-called Keogh bill shall 
be in order as a substitute for the Mc- 
Guire bill. This rule has been written 
in that way purposely to give to the 
House the opportunity to pass upon 
which piece of legislation or bill it may 
favor. 

There has been, as most of you know, 
a conflict as to jurisdiction between two 
important committees on this question. 
By the adoption of this rule the House 
will have an opportunity to debate this 
fair-trade question fully and pass judg- 
ment upon the two different measures 
which have been reported from the two 
different committees. 

This is a very important issue that we 
have before us, the question of mainte- 
nance of fair trade and its consideration 
by the House has been made necessary, 
as a result of certain recent court 
decisions. I am not going to discuss 
the details of either bill because there 
are many Members who are much more 
conversant with the pending legislation 
and problem than I. 

The McGuire bill, as I understand it, 
would place the control of fair-trade 
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practices with the States—or return 
that power to the States, which in the 
past have exercised control of fair-trade 
practices, 

The Keogh bill would place the re- 
sponsibility for enforcement and super- 
vision of fair-trade rules and practices 
in the Federal Government. Of course 
there are a few other differences between 
the bills. Personally, I favor the Mc- 
Guire bill, because I believe fair trade 
is a matter which the States can han- 
dle far more fairly and more expedi- 
tiously than can the Federal Govern- 
ment. I think we have reached the 
place where we have already placed in 
the hands of the Central Government 
here in Washington about all the power 
it should have. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. I think the gentleman 
said the Keogh bill would place respon- 


sibility up to the Government. I do not 


understand just what the gentleman 
meant. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The supervi- 
sion would come under the Federal Gov- 
ernmen:. 

Mr. CELLER. The Keogh bill would 
provide that? I do not think the gentle- 
man is correct. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Perhaps I mis- 
understood the testimony that members 
of your committee gave before the Rules 
Committee. In other words, it is a ques- 
tion between Federal Government super- 
vision on the one hand and State super- 
vision on the other. If I am incorrect, 
the gentleman can correct me in his own 
remarks. 

However, there is another issue in- 
volved in this legislation I do want to 
discuss for a few minutes, because I have 
been interested in this particular matter 
for a long, long time. I served on a spe- 
cial committee of this House, the Boren 
committee, during the war, when this 
whole question was discussed rather 
thoroughly. That is to whether trade 
names and labels are worth anything; 
whether they mean anything; and 
whether advertising in support of trade 
names or labels given to goods to set 
them apart from goods made by other 
manufacturers really means anything; 
whether advertising does add to the cost 
of goods purchased by the consumer or 
whether or not it actually brings lower 
prices to the consuming public, because 
advertised goods are sold widely. 

Opponents of legislation to restore the 
State fair-trade laws to their full 
strength have contended in hearings be- 
fore committees of this House that fair 
trade maintains high prices and high 
profit margins on nationally advertised 
products which, these opponents allege, 
are overpriced. They further imply that 
these products are overpriced largely 
because they are nationally advertised. 

This whole approach seems to stem 
from the familiar misconception that ad- 
vertising makes the cost of distribution 
too high. It is implied that the con- 
sumer is both hypnotized and victimized 


by national advertising into paying more 


than she should for a product. By con- 
trast, private brands are alleged to be 
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consistently lower priced, apparently 
just because they are not nationally ad- 
vertised. 

There is, of course, nothing sacred 
about nationally advertised brands, as 
such, or private brands. They must both 
compete with each other for the con- 
sumer’s dollar in terms of the value and 
price they have to offer. Indeed, with 
the revolutionary growth of giant retail- 
ing that has taken place in the past 20 
years, the distinction between the na- 
tional brand and the private brand is fast 
disappearing, so far as advertising is con- 
cerned. Business statistics show, for in- 
stance, that the A. & P. in 1951 spent 
$30,000,000 in newspaper advertising 
alone for its private brands, and the sales 
volume of its private brands totaled ap- 
proximately $300,000,000. The same 
Statistics show that Sears, Roebuck last 
year spent $50,000,000 in advertising its 
private brands in newspapers and direct 
mail catalogs and this company’s sales 
of its private brands amount to $2,200,- 
000,000. 

Such advertising expenditures for pri- 
vate brands are many times larger than 
the advertising budgets for most na- 
tional brands. So any insistence that 
private brands are not advertised and 
are, therefore, somehow cheaper fails to 
recognize the actual facts of retail mer- 
chandising today. 

But what about this notion that ad- 
vertising, and especially national adver- 
tising, is a superfluous factor that simply 
makes the consumer pay through the 
nose? What is the function of advertis- 
ing, anyway? Is it not to make the con- 
sumer aware that a particular product 
is available to serve a particular need of 
his? Advertising, in short, creates a 
consumer demand for goods, and na- 
tional advertising creates a mass market 
built on this demand. In a larger but 
very real sense, advertising creates a 
higher standard of living. It stimulates 
people to brush their teeth every day, to 
buy cars, radios, television sets, refrigera- 
tors—all the things that go to make life 
more healthful, convenient, and pleas- 
ant. 

In building a mass market for goods of 
all kinds, advertising is indispensable to 
out free-enterprise economy based on 
massed production. If goods could not 
roll off the assembly lines in a continu- 
ous flow to the consumer via the great 
network of outlets in our huge Nation- 
wide market, these assembly lines would 
stop. They did stop back in the depres- 
sion. So did the income of labor, of the 
farmer, and of millions of other people. 
So did a great deal of advertising. We 
had rock-bottom prices for everything 
in those days, but few people had any 
money with which to buy even 15-cent 
pork chops. 

Our economy is a highly interdepend- 
ent one and the role of advertising in 
it is by no means fully recognized. Our 
newspapers, our national magazines, our 
radio and television programs are paid 
for to a very large extent by advertis- 
ing. If this were not so, we would have 
no nickel newspapers, no 15-cent maga- 
zines, no free radio and television pro- 
grams, We would pay much higher 
prices for these things, and in many 
cases we would not be able to get them 
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at all. We would also pay much higher 
prices for goods of all kinds if mass 
production, mass distribution and mass 
advertising did not work together to 
turn out an abundance of goods at ever 
lower prices. What would we have to 
pay for a washing machine or a tele- 
vision set today if it were made by hand? 
As for the great life-saving drugs—peni- 
cillin, the sulfas, antibiotics—their whole 
history has been one of continual price 
reductions, thanks to mass production, 
mass distribution, and national adver- 
tising. 

Many manufacturers of national 
brands have pioneered in building a mar- 
ket for new products. They take a 
tremendous financial risk in producing 
and advertising such products. They 
invest heavily in research to improve 
quality and performance, to develop 
other new products. Private brands can 
move into this market, thus created, 
without any such risk or investment and 
take advantage of the customer demand 
built up by the national brand manu- 
facturer. This is all to the good. It 
makes for more and more intense com- 
petition, to the ultimate benefit of the 
consumer. 

Under cenditions of competition, as 
the late Justice Brandeis noted, every 
manufacturer sets his price at his peril. 
If the allegation were true that nation- 
ally advertised brands are overpriced, 
the consumer has every opportunity to 
buy competing private brands if she 
chooses. To imply that the consumer, 
under the alleged spell of national ad- 
vertising will buy products at prices she 
considers too high, not just once but 
over and over, when alternatives do ex- 
ist, is to indict the good sense and in- 
telligence of the American public. 

Because nationally advertised brands 
are identified by the manufacturer’s 
trade-mark or brand name, they can 
be sold on his reputation to millions of 
consumers. The national brand, there- 
fore, is the stock in trade, the bread and 
butter of the smaller retailers who does 
not have the capital resources for pro- 
motion to sell private brands extensively, 
as giant retailers do. But the very fact 
that nationally-advertised brands are 
widely known and in demand makes 
them ideal customer bait from the price- 
juggler's viewpoint. But when the repu- 
tation of a national brand is appropri- 
ated for trick pricing devices by a mer- 
chant who does not own the trade-mark 
symbolizing that reputation, a three- 
fold damage is done—to the manufac- 
turer who has spent many years and 
dollars building up that reputation; to 
other retailers whose business centers 
around the sales of such national brands; 
and to the consumer who may or may 
not be taken in by the price-juggler, 
but who certainly has her confidence 
shaken in the quality and value of the 
product. 

In this latter connection, it is worth 
noting that the consumer today cannot 
be an expert on the intrinsic quality of 
the many goods she needs, as the house- 
wife once tended to be a century or more 
ago when the home was in effect the 
factory for everything from clothing to 
candles. The consumer must now rely 
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on the integrity of the standard brand 
which, when coupled with an established 
price, as under fair trade, gives the con- 
sumer a yardstick of value for her money. 

Price juggling and the price wars it 
leads to, however, destroy the consumer’s 
yardstick of value. When prices on well- 
known national brands are being driven 
down, day after day, to bankruptcy lev- 
els, a consumer is going to feel cheated, 
no matter what price she pays. She will 
always feel that if she had waited until 
tomorrow she could have got the product 
for less. She will assume too that the 
national brand was too high priced to 
begin with and that the price juggler’s 
bargain price represents the real value 
of the trade-marked product: in short, 
that it is a cheap product of inferior 
quality. 

Effective fair trade helps to prevent 
such a train of developments which are 
a genuine disservice to the consumer and 
a threat to the welfare of our interde- 
pendent economy in which national ad- 
vertising builds a mass market to sustain 
mass production. 

So I feel that any argument, any con- 
tention which may be made, that un- 
necessary advertising will be protected 
by the adoption or the passage of this 
legislation, and that it will lead to higher 
prices, is based upon a false premise. 
Instead, most of us from experience 
know that brand names and advertised 
goods are usually quality goods which 
can be trusted and are usually sold at 
prices which represent their true value. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Why 
are the farm organizations against it? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I do not know 
that the farm organizations are against 
it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, 
some of them are. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I know many 
farm organization which brand their 
own products, their own goods, and send 
them to market under trade names be- 
cause they established and required cer- 
tain qualities therein. I know that they 
also advertise these brands and also fix 
the prices at which such products shall 
be sold to the consuming public. These 
prices have always been a fair reflec- 
tion of the true value of the food prod- 
ucts so labeled and advertised by the 
2 owned and controlled organiza- 

ons. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is well 
for the membership to know that there 
are many, many organizations, particu- 
larly consumer organizations that are 
uninhibitedly opposed to this price-fix- 
ing legislation. Among them are the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the CIO, representing labor, and, I will 
say to the membership with a great deal 
of emphasis, the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion and the National Grange, repre- 
senting the farmers. Representatives 
from both those groups testified unal- 
terably against this bill. The American 
Bar Association has gone on record as 
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opposing it; the Housewives United op- 
pose it; the Federation of Citizens Clubs 
of the District of Columbia as well, and 
practically every important newspaper 
in the country opposes it, among them 
the Des Moines Register, the Christian 
Science Monitor, the Washington Post, 
all Scripps-Howard papers, the New 
York Times, the New York Herald Tri- 
bune, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the 
Richmond News-Leader, the Denver 
Post, and the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal. 

The difficulty stems, as I see it, from 
the fact that the consumer is not organ- 
ized. The consumer throughout has not 
been represented. We are supposed to 
represent the consumer. But, the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists 
has drummed up a tremendous propa- 
ganda campaign in favor of these bills; 
have ballooned the bills far out of pro- 
portion, and this is the same organ- 
ization that twice was indicted by the 
Antitrust Division and fined by the 
courts of this country for violation of 
the antitrust laws, based upon their boy- 
cott, upon their undue interference with 
those who refuse to knuckle down to 
their decrees to boost mark-ups. The 
same holds true for a number of phar- 
maceutical associations. They are or- 
ganized. The consumer is treated as a 
stepchild. He makes no noise, no out- 
cry. We should, indeed, help the con- 
sumer. We are derelict in that regard. 
The consumer cannot fight back. He is 
unorganized. 

It is like the story I told this morn- 
ing in committee. In the old slave days 
the master said to a powerful slave 
weighing 210 pounds and all muscle, 
“I want you to go out in the field and 
harness that wild bull.” The slave, with 
his tremendous, giant strength, grabbed 
the horns of the bull and he tamed and 
harnessed the bull. “Now,” said the 
master, “I want you to bridle that wild 
horse.” And he went out and using his 
mass of strength, he subdued and bri- 
dled the horse. Then the master said 
to the slave, “You see that hornet’s 
nest up there in the tree? I want you 
to go up that tree and pull it down. 
The slave said, “No; I cannot do that.” 
“Why can you not do it? Look what 
you did with the bull; look what you 
did with the horse.” I still cannot do 
it, boss.” “Why not?” Well, dem hor- 
nets are organized.” 

Well, that is the answer. The drug- 
gists are organized. They frighten this 
membership. Many of the Members 
have come to me and indicated their 
opposition to these bills. I said, “What 
are you going to do about it?” “Well, 
I am worrying about the National As- 
sociation of Retail Druggists.” What 
are we, mice or men? 

I have felt the ire of the National 
Association of Retail Druggists for years. 
I opposed the Miller-Tydings Act when 
it was first proposed. I was told by the 
National Association of Retail Druggists 
that if I would continue my opposition 
to these bills I would feel their venom 
and sting. I nonetheless opposed them, 
and they sought to defeat me. Every 
time I ran they sought to organize 
against me. But the voters of my dis- 
trict, the consumers of my district, knew 
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better, and they elected me every time 
with greater pluralities. So I tell you, 
do not be afraid of the druggists or any 
of these organizations that have been 
whipped in line. 

It is outrageous that this great body, 
supposed to represent the great people 
of the United States, are going to heark- 
en unto the orders, the demarches, of 
dictators, and you are going willy-nilly 
to accept what the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists give you. I 
cannot, will not follow their orders. 
That is why I am opposed to these bills 
and opposed to the rule. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 6 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. REED]. : 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, it 
is quite apparent that among the Mem- 
bers of the House there are three schools 
of thought on this legislation. Some 
favor the McGuire bill, some the Keogh 
bill, and some do not favor any kind of 
fair-trade legislation whatsoever. 

I might say that I was a member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary in 1937 
when the Miller-Tydings act was first 
considered. Its object was to protect 
small business from unfair competition 
brought about by systematic price-cut- 
ting, loss-leader practices and other 
similar unethical conduct indulged in 
largely by chain stores and which had 
an alarming tendency toward ruining 
the small independent merchants. The 
Miller-Tydings act became a law, and, 
after it had been in operation a short 
time, it, too, generated abuses that have 
continued to this very day. Vertical 
price-fixing authorized by that law, as a 
legal exception to the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act, have in many cases resulted 
in unfair, unreasonable and exorbitant 
prices to the consuming public. The 
legislation before us today, whether we 
choose the McGuire bill or the Keogh 
bill, will not cure those abuses. It will 
require an entirely new approach than 
that taken by the Miller-Tydings Act 
and followed by the proposed McGuire 
and Keogh bills to remove the present 
inequities and at the same time protect 
independent merchants from the unfair 
practices to which they were subject be- 
fore the advent of so-called fair-trade 
laws. There is not sufficient time in this 
Congress to formulate and pass such de- 
sirable legislation. Hence we are today 
faced with the alternative of either 
serapping the present proposals or pass- 
ing one of them as a stopgap which 
will make effective present State fair- 
trade laws until such time as Congress 
can study the matter and bring forth a 
more desirable remedy. 

I am, therefore, in favor of some fair- 
trade legislation, now. I desire the 
most effective, fair and equitable bill we 
can get at the present time. The Keogh 
bill, in my judgment, is the better bill. 
I am however, not so wedded to it as to 
preclude me from supporting what in 
the sound judgment of the Committee of 
the Whole House, is most desirable and 
more sure of ultimate enactment. 

However, as I have before mentioned, 
the remedy we are trying to administer 
today will be only temporary. In the 
near future we must formulate new legis- 
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lation, that will discard the abuses that 
have grown up under fair trade. 

I might say that we had a sort of 
jurisdictional dispute between the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. The former came to the Com- 
mittee on Rules sponsoring H. R. 5767 
(the McGuire bill) and the latter ap- 
peared sponsoring H. R. 6925—the Keogh 
bill). Both bills sought to accomplish 
the same end. The McGuire bill would 
amend the Federal Trades Commission 
Act whereas the Keogh bill would amend 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. The lat- 
ter, in my judgment, was based upon a 
more solid foundation. Its approach is 
direct and if enacted it would take its 
place in the Federal Code with existing 
antitrust statutes. The former is in- 
direct. If enacted it would be tucked 
away as an amendment to the Trade 
Commission Act when in reality it would 
actually amend the Sherman Act. So 
far as orderliness and legislation consist- 
ency are concerned, the Keogh bill is 
the more preferable. It amends the 
right law in the right place. 

The Committee on Rules did not see 
fit to pass on the jurisdictional claims 
but granted a rule on the McGuire bill 
making in order the consideration of the 
Keogh bill as a substitute. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? ` 

Mr, REED of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. Probably the gentleman 
from Illinois can explain a question 
about which I am in a quandary. Have 
I a right to assume that the McGuire 
bill merely attempts to supply what was 
taken out of existing law, which was 
passed because of a decision in the Su- 
preme Court in the Sunbeam Corpora- 
tion against Wentling case? Is that all 
the McGuire bill proposes to do, to sup- 
ply what was taken out of existing law? 

Mr. REED of Illinois. The McGuire 
bill affects only one of the two recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court affect- 
ing the Miller-Tydings Act. 

Mr. JONAS. Would you say what the 
Keogh bill proposes to do that you can- 
not get out of the McGuire bill? 

Mr. REED of Illinois. The Keogh bill 
will supply the remedy which is deemed 
necessary on account of both of the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, whereas 
the McGuire bill only takes care of one 
decision. 

Mr. JONAS. But both bills are di- 
rected at establishing a universal fair- 
trade law; are they not? 

Mr. REED of Illinois. That is right. 

Mr. JONAS. Subject to State rule in 
one instance, and to Federal regulation 
in the other? 

Mr. REED of Illinois. The gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brown] was in er- 
ror in his address a few minutes ago, 
when he said that the McGuire bill left 
enforcement to the States and the 
Keogh bill to the Federal Government. 
Both bills are designed to augment and 
implement the State laws which now 
exist. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of Illinois, I yield. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Is it not true that the 
McGuire bill is purely enabling legisla- 
tion? 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Both bills are. 

Mr. HARRIS. And is it not also true 
under the McGuire bill, the State may 
take any further action they desire in 
order to meet the Wentling decision that 
the gentleman referred to? 

Mr. REED of Illinois. I think the gen- 
tleman is right, and that, too, applies to 
both of the bills. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. I think the gentleman 
will find on close scrutiny that other dif- 
ferences exist between the Keogh bill 
and the McGuire bill. For example, the 
McGuire bill permits not only a mini- 
mum price, that is, a price below which 
an article cannot be sold, but it also goes 
further and provides for a stipulated 
price; that is, it provides for a ceiling— 
a floor and a ceiling. And the Keogh bill 
provides only for a minimum price. The 
McGuire bill allows not only the manu- 
facturer to fix the price, but also the dis- 
tributor. The Keogh bill does not per- 
mit the wholesaler or the distributor to 
fix the price. So that under the Keogh 
bill you cannot have a number of differ- 
ent prices in a given State, whereas un- 
der the McGuire bill you could have. In 
addition to that, another important item 
is that the McGuire bill amends the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, which was 
done for reasons best known to the au- 
thor and those behind the bill, namely, 
to circumvent the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. The Keogh bill provides for the 
amendment to the Sherman Act. The 
McGuire bill, strangely enough, affects 
foreign commerce. The Keogh bill has 
no such provision concerning foreign 
commerce. The Keogh bill protects the 
independent retailer against fair-trad- 
ing manufacturers who pay lip service 
to fair trade; the McGuire bill has no 
such provision. 

The wholesaler, under the McGuire 
bill, has the right to price fix competi- 
tive articles—thus horizontal price fix- 
ing under the guise of vertical price fix- 
ing. The Keogh bill does not permit 
this. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to the attention of the House that I 
intend to introduce a solution to repre- 
sent this middle ground, about which my 
colleague the gentleman from [Illinois 
[Mr. REED] spoke. I shall offer an 
amendment, which will provide that a 
fair-trade pricing scheme under either 
bill—McGuire or Keogh—cannot be put 
into effect unless there is competition be- 
tween items sought to- be fair-trade 
priced under these bills and similar items 
which are not fair-trade priced whether 
or not they carry a brand name. 

My amendment would completely open 
up the field of competition, therefore, so 
that the consumer who does not want to 
pay say 50 cents for a certain brand of 
tooth paste which is under the fair-trade 
law, can buy another tooth paste which 
is not subject to fair-trade pricing, 
otherwise the first tooth paste cannot 
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be priced under the fair-trade law. It 
seems to me that protects the consumer 
and takes care of the difficulties of the 
independent retailers; they claim fair- 
trade laws are necessary in order to 
maintain their over-all business position 
which is their fundamental reason for 
these bills. 

The responsibility will be on the man- 
ufacturer who wants to set up his 
branded product on a fair-trade-price 
basis to be sure that there is competition 
from similar non-fair-traded items, 
otherwise the exemption from the anti- 
trust laws contained in these bills does 
not apply to him. That is not an 
onerous burden because he is doing all 
his business subject to the antitrust laws 
right now. 

The text of my amendment follows: 

To H. R. 5767 (Mr. McGuire): Page 4, 
line 24, after the word “others”, insert “and 
not subject to contracts or agreements pre- 
scribing minimum or stipulated prices as 
aforesaid.” 

To H. R. 6925 (Mr. KEOGH) : Page 2, line 13, 
after the word “others”, insert and not sub- 
ject to any contract or agreement prescribing 
minimum prices as aforesaid.” 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the remainder of the time to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER]. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, as has 
already been revealed by the discussion 
of this legislation, unhappily a conflict 
of jurisdiction has arisen in the House 
between the committee of which I am 
a member, the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, end the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. I am not able 
to explain, nor do I understand why or 
how that difficulty has arisen, but I feel 
sure that is in the background of some 
of the discussion we have heard here 
today. 

Ican readily understand, being a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, why the members of 
my committee are, many of them, very 
strongly prejudiced in favor of the Mc- 
Guire bill, because that was the result 
of our labors in the committee and came 
out of the hearings. Likewise, I think 
I can understand why some members 
of the Judiciary Committee are consider- 
ably enthused about the Keogh bill, 
which in like manner was the result of 
their efforts. 

But that conflict of jurisdiction em- 
phasizes one point which I sincerely 
trust will be developed during the course 
of the general debate and the reading 
of this legislation. I hope the member- 
ship of the House not belonging to 
either of these great committees will 
look at this situation from its four cor- 
ners and then decide which is the better 
legislation. That is the way to get good 
legislation in the Congress. 

This body is to deliberate over these 
matters and decide what is best for the 
country. 

Some allusion was made to the fact 
that there is no representative here of 
the consumers. Of course, I most re- 
spectfully disagree with that viewpoint, 
because actually all of us are consumers, 
whether we belong to the Congress or 
whether we belong to one trade organi- 
zation or another. We are actually all 
consumers. 
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Indeed, one of the prerogatives and 
one of the necessities of this body is to 
protect the interest of the consumer, 
Surely that part of this debate has al- 
ready long since been disposed of when 
you realize what we are going to consider, 
both in the McGuire bill and in the 
Keogh substitute. Back in 1938 this 
fair-trade legislation was originated in 
the Miller-Tydings law, which in effect 
was an exception, where the States 
wanted it, to vertical price fixing, an 
exception from the antitrust laws. 

During the period from 1938 to the 


present time, 45 of the 48 States have. 


decided that they wanted fair-trade leg- 
islation in their States. Only three 
States do not have fair-trade legislation, 
and they are Texas, Missouri, and Ver- 
mont. The legislatures of those States 
have decided they want none of this pro- 
gram for the maintenance of retail 
prices. That is perfectly all right. 

But the point I am making now is that 
the question of consumer protection 
was taken care of back 14 years ago 
when the Miller-Tydings bill was first 
adopted, and it has been taken care of 
since in the 45 States that have adopted 
this kind of legislation. 

What is the purpose of these particu- 
lar bills? The particular purpose that 
we have for consideration is to decide 
whether or not we are going to let the 
States make fair-trade laws effective 
within the various jurisdictions, because 
about a year ago the courts decided, by 
a divided opinion, as has already been 
pointed out, that fair-trade legislation 
would not be effective insofar as the so- 
called nonsigners of fair-trade agree- 
ments are concerned. 

The whole purpose of these bills that 
are now before us, or at least the main 

purpose, is to correct those decisions 
that were made by the courts, so that 
the States in question if they decide so 
to do may sustain and have in their re- 
spective jurisdictions vertical retail 
price fixing. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, there 
are no further requests for time. I 
therefore move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5767) to amend the 
Federal Trade Commission Act with re- 
spect to certain contracts and agree- 
ments which establish minimum resale 
prices and which are extended by State 
law to nonsigners. 

Pending that motion I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time be equally 
divided between myself in the absence of 
the. gentleman- from Tennessee [Mr. 
Priest] for our side, and the gentleman 
— 3 Iowa [Mr. DoLLIvER] for the other 
side. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. What disposition will 
be made of the time with reference to 
allotment to members of the Judiciary 
Committee who may be for or against 
these bills? 
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Mr. HARRIS. I may say, Mr. Speaker, 
insofar as this side is concerned we will 
be very generous with the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The rule fixes the 
matter of who shall control the time. 
The rule states that it shall be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman 
and ranking minority member of the 
committee. 

The question is on the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 5767, with 
Mr. Mitts in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
time is equally divided between the 
chairman of the committee—and in the 
absence of the chairman of the com- 
mittee the Chair will recognize the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Harris]— 
and the ranking minority member of the 
committee, the gentleman from Iowa 

LMr. Dotiiver], who is present on the 
floor. 

The gentleman from Arkansas is rec- 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McGuire], the author of 
the bill. 

Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Chairman, as en- 
abling legislation to restore the effective- 
ness of the State fair-trade laws, the 
McGuire bill, H. R. 5767 amends section 
5 (a) of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. Section 5 (a) (1) of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act says: 


Unfair methods of competition in com- 
merce, and unfair or deceptive acts or prac- 
tices in commerce, are hereby declared un- 
lawful. 


The McGuire bill, in its entirety, 
amends this section of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. The provisions of the 
McGuire bill specifically referring to the 
on ral Trade Commission Act are as 

ollows: 


(2) Nothing contained in this act or in 
any of the antitrust acts shall render un- 
lawful any contracts or agreements prescrib- 
ing minimum or stipulated prices, or re- 
quiring a vendee to enter into contracts or 
agreements prescribing minimum or stipu- 
lated prices, for the resale of a commodity 
which bears, or the label or container of 
which bears, the trade-mark, brand, or name 
of the producer or distributor of such com- 
modity and which is in free and open com- 
petition with commodities of the same gen- 
eral class produced or distributed by others, 
when contracts or agreements of that de- 
scription are lawful as applied to intrastate 
transactions under any statute, law or public 
policy now or hereafter in effect in any State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia, in 
which such resale is to be made, or to which 
the commodity is to be transported for such 
resale. 

(3) Nothing contained in this act or in any 
of the antitrust acts shall render unlawful 
the exercise of the enforcement of any right 
or right of action created by any statute, 
law, or public policy now or hereafter in 
effect in any State, Territory, or the District 
of Columbia, which in substance provides 
that willfully and knowingly advertising, of- 
fering for sale, or selling any commodity 
at less than the price or prices prescribed 
in such contracts or agreements whether the 
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person so advertising, offering for sale, or 
selling is or is not a party to such a contract 
or agreement, is unfair competition and is 
actionable at the suit of any person damaged 
thereby. 


The question has been raised as to 
whether the McGuire bill, H. R. 5767, 
directs or authorizes any action by the 
Federal Trade Commission with respect 
to the enforcement of State fair-trade 
laws where interstate commerce is in- 
volved. 

The McGuire bill does not have this 
effect, in the judgment of the Chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission. Ina 
letter of April 4 on this point, written 
to Representative J. Percy PRIEST, chair- 
man of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Subcommittee, which con- 
sidered and reported out the McGuire 
bill, the Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission says: 


Dear Mr. Priest: Reference is made to your 
letter of March 21, 1952, regarding H. R. 
5767 and H. R. 6925, as reported by the 
Committees on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and on the Judiciary, respectively, 
and the request in your letter for a state- 
ment of the views of this Commission as to 
whether or not these bills, or either of them, 
might be construed to empower the Com- 
mission to proceed against persons who offer 
for sale or sell merchandise in interstate 
commerce below the price fixed in a resale 
price maintenance contract, and your re- 
quest for any suggested amendments which 
would prevent such a construction. 

Neither of these bills contains any lan- 
guage which either directs or specifically au- 
thorizes any action by this Commission. 
This still leaves open, however, a substantial 
question. Briefly stated, this question is 
whether or not, if the Congress establishes 
a policy which in effect declares that the 
selling of merchandise in interstate com- 
merce at prices lower than those fixed in 
resale price maintenance contracts is an act 
of unfair competition, such acts are then 
an unfair method of competition or un- 
fair * * acts or practices within the 
meaning of those terms as contained in sec- 
tion 5 (a) of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. 


In the case of H. R. 5767, the policy it 
would establish appears to be negative rather 
than affirmative. That is, the bill provides 
exceptions to the provisions of laws which 
would otherwise apply. The bill does not 
make the offering for sale or selling of mer- 
chandise at prices less than those fixed by 
resale price maintenance contracts an act 
of unfair competition under Federal law. In 
this setting the Commission believes that 
any argument that this bill would empower 
it to proceed against persons who sell mer- 
chandise in interstate commerce below the 
price fixed in a resale price maintenance 
contract would be quite tenuous. While it 
would be preferable in further minimizing 
such an argument, if the provisions con- 
cerning resale price maintenance were in- 
serted at the end of the present section 5 (a) 
of the Commission act instead of between 
the first and second sentence of that section, 
as is now the case, the possibility of such an 
argument prevailing seems so remote as not 
to warrant suggesting any amendment. 


Thus, the Chairman of the Federal 
‘Trade Commission clearly indicates that, 
in his judgment, the McGuire bill does 
not direct, authorize, or empower the 
Commission to proceed against those 
who violate State fair-trade laws where 
interstate commerce is involved. The 
McGuire bill adds no new powers to 
the Federal Trade Commission Act. It 
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merely exempts from the Federal Trade 
Commission Act and the Antitrust 
Acts so far as interstate commerce is 
concerned that type of resale price main- 
tenance contract which is permitted by 
the fair-trade acts of 45 States. 

In so doing, the McGuire bill does not 
inject any agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment into a new area of business su- 
pervision. It does not add one penny 
to any Federal budget. The McGuire 
bill is merely permissive. It says to the 
States, in effect, that the Congress recog- 
nizes the rights of the States to enact 
and make effective policies respecting 
unfair competition. That is all the Mc- 
Guire bill does and that is all it is in- 
tended to do. But in doing this, it will 
help, in a very tangible way, to safe- 
guard our small-business economy. 

The Commission in the same letter 
points out, however, that where a pro- 
vision, as in H. R. 6925, declares it, by 
an act of Congress, to be an “act of un- 
fair competition,” it will “permit a per- 
suasive argument that the act of unfair 
competition thus defined also constitutes 
a violation of section 5 (a) of the Com- 
mission act.” Under these circum- 
stances, the Commission would be re- 
quired to proceed against those who vio- 
late fair-trade laws where interstate 
commerce is involved. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 25 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a continuation 
of the remarks that I made in the House 
when the rule was being discussed. 
When my time expired I was discussing 
the effect of fair trade legislation on the 
consumer. Of course, as was pointed 
out, I believe by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER] in his discus- 
sion during debate on the rule, there 
were no consumer organizations repre- 
sented, and the consumer did not have 
representation in connection with this 
legislation. 

Now there have been some interesting 
surveys and statistics brought out on this 
subject which I think are worth talking 
about. We all know that there has been 
a very great increase in the cost of liv- 
ing since, let us say, 1939. That has 
been the result of a great war, perhaps 
two great wars, and also, some of us 
think, on account of some exceedingly 
improvident fiscal policies that have 
been followed. Whatever the cause may 
be, the fact is that the cost of living has 
increased very, very greatly, to the ex- 
tent of 85 percent, according to the sta- 
tistical information which appears on 
page 53 of the hearings. 

Now what about the increase in the 
cost of fair-traded articles? I am now 
quoting from a statement appearing on 
page 53 of the hearings: 

Prices have only risen 10 percent on fair- 
traded merchandise since 1939. 


Of course, I do not know where those 
statistics came from; I am not a statis- 
tician, but I do know that the testimony 
throughout, as is revealed in the printed 
hearings, indicates that there had been 
far less of a percentagewise increase in 
the retail price of fair-traded articles 
than the general price increase on ar- 
ticles that were not fair traded. 
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Now let us turn for a moment to an- 
other very important aspect of this leg- 
islation which has been alluded to al- 
ready by several of the speakers. To me 
this is really the touchstone of all this 
bill. This is a permissive statute. This 
is not a statute which requires any coer- 
cion or compulsion on any of the States 
or on any of the citizens of the States, or 
of the United States. We merely say by 
this legislation that the separate 48 Com- 
monwealths of the United States can do 
something about retail prices if they 
want to. But we do not say to any- 
body, anywhere, that you must do some- 
thing. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. When the gentleman 
refers to the statute, does he mean the 
statute on the books, the McGuire bill, or 
does he mean the Keogh bill? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I mean all three of 
them. I must make a reservation as far 
as the Keogh bill is concerned, however, 


Mr. DOLLIVER, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. This bill, if en- 
acted, would permit the States to take 
the necessary steps to protect small busi- 
ness without in any way endangering the 
stability of big business; is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. This legislation, the 
McGuire bill, if enacted, in my judgment 
would protect the small-business man 
from the price-cutting tactics and the 
loss-leader tactics of the great and pow- 
erful and wealthy chain-merchandising 
organizations of this country, 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. In addition, all 
it does is restore to the several States 
of the Union the right to pass legisla- 
tion to protect small business that these 
States had prior to the recent decision 
of the United States Supreme Court. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That is entirely cor- 
rect. It restores to the States the rights 
they thought they were exercising up 
to the time of this court decision about 
12 months ago. 

Again, I emphasize that this is per- 
missive legislation. It is not sumptuary 
legislation, it is not coercive, and it will 
not cost one penny of Federal funds for 
enforcement. Not one man will be hired 
by anybody to see to the enforcement 
of this on a Federal level. It is no bur- 
den on the Federal taxpayers of this 
country. So I want to bear down on 
that particular point as hard as I can. 
This recognizes the rights of the States 
to control their businesses and the busi- 
ness enterprises in their States as they 
see fit. It is merely permissive. 

Mr, CUNNINGHAM. In addition to 
being a fair-trade bill, the bill if en- 
acted would enable the States to pass 
legislation or take appropriate steps not 
only to promote fair trade but to pre- 
vent unfair trade and prevent certain 
monopolistic companies from freezing 
out the small-business man, who is the 
backbone of America, 
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Mr. DOLLIVER. That is one of the 
objectives of this legislation, to protect 
the small-business man who, as the gen- 
tleman says, is the backbone of Ameri- 
can business. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, this ex- 
ample has been presented to me. You 
go into a chain drug store and they will 
sell you a tube of Pepsodent tooth paste, 
say for 50 cents, and give you an extra 
one for 1 cent. The little-business man, 
the drug-store dealer, cannot do that. 
Will this legislation affect that kind of 
situation? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If that particular 
item or brand is fair-traded, it will pro- 
tect the little-business man. 

Mr. DONDERO. I want to comment 
and simply say that that kind of ad- 
vertising is simply what is known in 
business as a loss leader, in order to 
get the people to come in to buy that 
particular, special arrangement. They 
buy other things to make up whatever 
loss the dealer sustains by reason of 
that advertising sale. But the little 
man on the corner cannot do that. Will 
this control that kind of situation? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. As I said a moment 
ago, one of the objectives of this bill 
is to protect the small retailer in the 
merchandising of fair-traded articles. 

Mr.CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I believe every 
Member of this House knows that the 
Rexall drug stores of this country are 
owned and operated by small-business 
men. In those stores you find the I- cent 
Sale. There is no question about that. 
We might just as well keep this record 
straight. I can take you out here and 
show you the Rexall stores in your dis- 
trict and my district. Those little fel- 
lows have the 1-cent sales to maintain 
their volume. I have checked it with 
them within the last 15 days. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. We have a Rexall store 
in my home town. They do have a 
1-cent sale, but they have not been sell- 
ing this fair-trade in the l-cent sale 
because the laws of the State of Illinois 
prevent it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I can only offer this 
oblique rejoinder to what has been said. 
The laws which ultimately control fair 
trade are made not by this Congress but 
by the separate States. These various 
problems, which have been presented in 
these questions which have been offered 
here, ultimately will have their answer in 
the laws passed by the State of Illinois, 
the State of Michigan, or the State of 
Iowa, or wherever it may be. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In other words, if 
the State law provides that a selling 
agreement may be arranged between the 
manufacturer and the wholesaler and 
retailer and the broker, or whoever the 
middleman is, to fix those prices, if the 
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State law provides that, this enabling 
legislation, will back up that State law? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That is right. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is a fact; is 
it not? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. We are not leg- 
islating any prices whatsoever in this. 
Here is the thing that bothers me about 
this proposition. I certainly believe in 
the free-enterprise system. I sincerely 
believe with all my soul that the only 
protection there is for the consumer in 
the private-enterprise system is in the 
free play of the forces of competition. 
Here we are, we who claim to be in favor 
of free enterprise in a way—and I will 
have to answer to my people for making 
this statement—in a way supporting 
those who claim that Government can 
do the job better, and that Government 
can protect the enterpriser and that 
competition should be eliminated and 
that there will be less damage done by 
laws fixing prices than there will be if 
competition is allowed to flow freely. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If the gentleman 
will permit me to proceed, I think I will 
have something to say about the proposi- 
tion of competition and the fixing of 
prices a little later in my statement. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. As I see it, the Govern- 
ment is just becoming an umpire to see 
that fair dealing exists between the little- 
business man and the big-business man, 
And that is the business of Government, 
to see that the big-business man does not 
squeeze out the little one, because in the 
long run that is better for the consumer. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Will the gentle- 
man in his splendid presentation at some 
point in his remarks explain what he 
means by an article that is fair-traded? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I will endeavor to 
do so. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. I understand the posi- 
tion of the gentleman, and of others, is 
that these bills are antichain store bills. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do not concede 
that to be my position. I will define that 
for myself and not depend on the gentle- 
man from New York to define my posi- 
tion. 

Mr. CELLER. It might interest the 
gentleman, and the members of the com- 
mittee generally, to know that one of the 
reports, while under the lobbying act, 
indicated that the association of chain 
drug stores contributed in one quarter 
$10,000 to the Bureau of Education on 
Fair Trade, which is an offshoot of the 
National Retail Druggists Association for 
the passage of these bills. How can 
these bills be against chain stores, when 
the chain stores themselves contributed 
funds to further the passage of this leg- 
islation? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
cannot obviously answer that question. 
I do not know anything about the ac- 
curacy of the statement made by the 
gentleman, 
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Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. In reply to the state- 
ment made by the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
is it not a fact that the McGuire bill is 
legislation which is directed to anyone 
who endeavors to take advantage of un- 
fair competition whether it is a chain 
store or anyone else? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. My answer to that 
question is in the affirmative. 

The second point I want to emphasize 
at this point in this debate is this. The 
legislation which we are considering to- 
day is to correct some court decisions 
which were made. Of course, nobody 
could anticipate the views or the slant 
that the Federal or the State courts will 
take upon a particular question. For 
13 years it was thought by anybody who 
had anything to do with this fair-trade 
legislation in the States that it bound 
not only the signers of the agreements 
as to fair trade, but also the nonsigners. 

About a year ago, the courts came up 
with a couple of decisions which held 
that the nonsigners of these fair-trade 
agreements were not bound, and that 
they could sell the fair-traded merchan- 
dise at any price they chose. You all 
remember a year ago there were some 
large department stores in one or more 
of the metropolitan centers that began 
to slash prices on some fair-traded ar- 
ticles. 

There is still some litigation pending 
about these very drastic price slashes. 
As been pointed out in the debate, those 
price slashes were on loss leaders, for 
the purpose of getting customers into 
those large retail centers. This legis- 
lation that we are considering today has 
for its purpose to correct that situation, 
created by the decision of the court. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield to the gentie- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Take this subject of 
gasoline. I recall a gasoline war where 
one competitor reduced the price below 
cost in order to drive another competitor 
out of business. Is there anything in 
this legislation which would correct or 
lay down a policy that no competitor can 
Sell at less than cost? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. No. There is 
nothing of that kind here. Of course, 
the example which you have given is 
clearly inapplicable to this legislation, 
because I know of no gasoline that is 
fair-traded. I do not think it could be 
fair-traded under this legislation. 

A theory is advanced that vertical re- 
Sale price maintenance has the same 
effect as horizontal price fixing which is 
prohibited by law the argument goes, 
vertical resale price maintenance forces 
retailers to abandon price competition. 
For some curious reason, this argument 
has been advanced only in respect 
of vertical resale price maintenance 
through fair trade, which accounts for 
from $6 to $10 billions of sales at retail 
per year. It has not been advanced in 
connection with vertical resale price 
Maintenance achieved through other 
legal means, which accounts for some 
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$30 billions of sales at retail per year, 
The argument seems a bit inconsistent, 

The history of marketing of the past 
20 years has demonstrated that vertical 
resale price maintenance, as it is per- 
mitted under the fair-trade laws of 45 
States, has enhanced competition, not 
restricted it. According to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the number of re- 
tailers in the United States has in- 
creased by 300,000 in the 20 years since 
the inception of fair trade. This growth 
in the number of retailers, which means 
a growth in competitors, has taken place 
in the face of an unprecedented develop- 
ment in giant retailing. 

As to price competition at the retail 
level, the very nature of the market in 
whieh fair-traded products must com- 
pete for customers both with other fair- 
traded products and with non-fair- 
traded products insures price competi- 
tion. The manufacturers of fair-traded 
national brands compete with each other, 
pricewise. This competition is reflected 
at the retail level. It is keen competi- 
tion, as an examination of the number 
of products and prices available in any 
retail store will prove. 

In terms of its practical effects, verti- 
cal resale price maintenance through the 
State fair-trade laws has had a salutary 
effect upon the economy. This is the 
exact opposite of the destructive conse- 
quences of horizontal price-fixing. In- 
deed, the antitrust prohibition against 
horizontal price fixing, as a means of 
fostering monopolies and thereby re- 
stricting full and open competition, is 
specifically continued by every State 
fair-trade act, by the Miller-Tydings 
Act and by the McGuire bill, H. R. 5767. 
The latter measure, now before this 
House, contains in this connection the 
following provision: 

(5) Nothing contained in paragraph (2) 
of this subsection shail make lawful con~ 
tracts or agreements providing for the es- 
tablishment or maintenance of minimum or 
stipulated resale prices on any commodity 
referred to in paragraph (2) of this subsec- 
tion, between manufacturers, or between 
producers, or between wholesalers, or between 
brokers, or between factors, or between re- 
tailers, or between persons, firms or corpo- 
rations in competition with each other. 


Horizontal price fixing by agreements 
between competitors is prohibited be- 
cause it stifles and restricts free and 
open competition and invariably results 
in the creation and growth of monopo- 
lies. However, vertical resale price 
maintenance under the State fair-trade 
laws, prevents the juggling of resale 
prices which eliminates competitors by 
stifling and restricting fair and open 
competition. 

It is important to note that in order to 
foster an economy based upon full and 
open competition, it must follow that 
there be competitors. Only full and fair 
competition will and can maintain free 
competitive policies. 

There is abundant evidence and opin- 
ion from such distinguished Supreme 
Court Justices as Mr. Holmes, Mr. Bran- 
deis, Mr. Roberts, and Sutherland, from 
former Chairmen of the Federal Trade 
Commission itself, from a broad repre- 
sentation of businessmen, small and 
large, and from recent committee reports 
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of this Congress to the following effect: 
Predatory pricing practices on trade- 
marked products tend to eliminate com- 
petition and are, therefore, unfair and 
destructive competition, 

The House Select Committee on Small 
Business, in its report, Fair Trade: The 
Problem and the Issues, issued on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1952, says in part: 

The Select Committee on Small Business 
has studied carefully the arguments pre- 
sented both by the advocates of fair trade 
and the opponents. The committee is con- 
vinced that deceitful and misleading price 
cutting is not in the public interest and 
that small-business enterprises in particular 
need protection against loss-leader and simi- 
lar unfair business practices. It believes the 
States should retain jurisdiction over retail 
trade practices and that Congress should 
make it possible to enforce fair-trade con- 
tracts in interstate commerce. 


In connection with this whole question 
of legislative policy, State or Federal, 
with respect to the problem of unfair 
competition, Mr. Justice Roberts, of the 
Supreme Court, in the case of Nebbia 
against New York had this to say: 


The lawmaking bodies in the past endeav- 
ored to promote free competition by laws 
aimed at trusts and monopolies. The conse- 
quent interference with private property and 
freedom of contract has not availed with the 
courts to set these enactments aside as deny- 
ing due process. Where the public interest 
was deemed to require the fixing of minimum 
prices, that expedient has been sustained. 
If the lawmaking body within its sphere of 
government concludes that the conditions 
or practices in an industry make unrestricted 
competition an inadequate safeguard of the 
consumer’s interests, produce waste harmful 
to the public, threaten ultimately to cut off 
the supply of a commodity needed by the 
public, or portend the destruction of the in- 
dustry itself, appropriate statutes passed in 
an honest effort to correct the threatened 
consequences may not be set aside because 
the regulation adopted fixes prices reasonably 
deemed by the legislature to be fair to those 
engaged in the industry and to the consum- 
ing public. 


The broad purpose of the antitrust 
laws is to prevent the growth of monop- 
oly power and the evils it produces. Ac- 
cordingly, as means toward this end, the 
antitrust laws prohibit horizontal price 
fixing. The broad purpose of the State 
fair-trade laws is likewise to prevent the 
growth of monopoly power and the evils 
it produces. Accordingly, as a means 
toward this same end, the State fair- 
trade laws permit vertical resale price 
maintenance under conditions of full and 
fair competition. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ASPINALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to thank the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas in charge of the time on our 
side for giving to me an opportunity to 
voice my wholehearted support of the 
legislation now before the House in the 
form of the McGuire bill. I support the 
McGuire bill, not after an all-inclusive 
and thorough study of the legal ques- 
tions that are involved, but primarily 
because of the successful operation of the 
Fair Trades Act of Colorado which was 
passed in 1937, when I had the privilege 
of serving as Speaker of the House. It 
has proved a great success among the 
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people of Colorado. At that time a mi- 
nority member of the rules committee 
helped to pass the legislation. He is now 
the representative of the small-business 
men in Colorado. He has sent to me a 
letter which I received this morning 
which letter I believe explains in great 
detail the position of the consumer as 
well as the small-business man in my 
State on this legislation. We are not so 
much concerned in the fight between 
large business and small business in 
Colorado, because we have very little 
there of what might be denominated 
large business. I have already secured 
permission to make his letter a part of 
my present remarks. I am sure you will 
find it well worth your careful reading. 

Mr. Chairman, resale price mainte- 
nance is the guiding principle of fair 
trade. Fair trade is called price fixing 
by its opponents who nevertheless do not 
call other forms of resale price mainte- 
nance price fixing. 

The fact is that fair trade is one—and 
only one—legal framework for resale 
price maintenance. At least $30,000,- 
000,000 worth of goods are sold every year 
in this country, without recourse to fair 
trade, through methods of distribution 
under which producers are legally per- 
mitted to establish the retail prices for 
their trade-marked products. 

All newspaper and magazine publish- 
ers can and do require all news dealers 
to sell their publications at the price es- 
tablished by the publisher. The legal 
framework used by publishers and by 
other producers of trade-marked items 
is consignment selling. Another method 
of resale price maintenance is exclusive 
dealerships used by manufacturers of 
automobiles and many other products. 

Under the fair-trade laws, passed by 
the legislatures of 45 States, manufac- 
turers of trade-marked products—na- 
tional brands—may establish minimum 
resale prices, if they choose, for their 
products through contracts with their 
distributors. However, no product may 
be fair-traded unless it is in free and 
open competition with similar products 
produced by others. This safeguard 
against monopoly is not always found 
in other forms of legal resale price main- 
tenance. 

All forms of resale price maintenance 
are used to guard a trade-mark’s repu- 
tation and to protect a manufacturer’s 
channels for mass distribution—all the 
dealers who handle his products—from 
the havoc of competitive indecency as 
exemplified in price wars. 

Newspaper and magazine publishing 
and the automobile industry would not 
have developed and contributed to our 
economy, as they have, if they had not 
long ago adopted the forms of resale 
price maintenance they now use to in- 
sure the orderly distribution of their 
products. 

The State fair-trade laws have the 
same purpose and operate in the same 
way. Fair trade is needed by many 
manufacturers, particularly the smaller 
ones, who, in the interest of keeping 
prices down for the consumer, find it 
more economical to sell through whole- 
salers and thousands of independent re- 
tailers. 
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These independent dealers who form 
the vast majority of the country’s 1,770,- 
000 retailers—and many thousands of 
wholesalers, together comprise the back- 
bone of small business in America. They 
also need effective fair trade if they are 
to have even the chance to compete, in 
terms of efficiency and skill, in this age 
of giant retailing. 

Accordingly, whether or not the fair- 
trade laws are restored to their former 
effectiveness, there will be plenty of le- 
gally accepted resale price maintenance 
in this country. If fair trade is to be 
destroyed because it is resale price main- 
tenance, then by the same logic all ver- 
tical resale price maintenance in this 
country should be prohibited. 

The fact that the use of resale price 
maintenance is so widespread through 
various legal frameworks is graphic evi- 
dence that manufacturers need fair trade 
and employ it voluntarily, just as they 
do other forms of resale price mainte- 
nance. They are not forced into it by 
their distributors, as some opponents of 
fair trade have alleged. They need fair 
trade to guard the years of hard work 
and the large investments which have 
gone into building up the reputation of 
their trade-mark. This reputation can 
be destroyed when that trade-mark is 
exploited by a price juggler to further 
his own merchandising tricks. 

What happens when a consumer sees 
a well-known brand advertised for much 
less than its regular price? She thinks 
that it was too high priced in the first 
place or that it has deteriorated in qual- 
ity. During last spring’s price wars, 
when Bayer aspirin was being sold for 
4 cents—iess than the cost of its con- 
tainer—the company making Bayer as- 
pirin received a number of calls from 
customers asking whether this 4-cent 
Bayer aspirin was a second, a batch that 
was damaged in some way? The seeds 
of doubt about that product’s quality 
had already been implanted in the minds 
of these customers. Price wars nourish 
this doubt to a point where a trade- 
marked product cannot be sold any 
longer at its regular price. 

In the analysis of fair trade in the 
1951 annual report of the Senate Select 
Committee on Small Business, the case 
history of the Ingersoll dollar watch is 
presented. The price of this watch was 
driven down to 57 cents. Customers 
would no longer pay a dollar for it. Re- 
tailers would not handle it at 57 cents. 
They could not afford to take the losses 
involved. The Senate committee report 
says: 

The result was that the manufacturer lost 
his market and was forced out of business. 
+ è The consuming public also lost 
because they were no longer able to buy a 
serviceable watch for a dollar. 


Many manufacturers support the 
State fair-trade laws, then, and use them 
voluntarily because they know how price 
wars can start the process of consumer 
doubt, of the deterioration of the repu- 
tation of their trade-marked products. 
They also know how such free-for-all 
competition can destroy the very chan- 
nels through which their products reach 
the market. This is why some manufac- 
turers need and support the State fair- 
trade laws, This is why many other 
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manufacturers use other legal forms of 
resale price maintenance. 

The scope and the need for fair trade 
on the part of the manufacturer can be 
measured by the efforts a number of 
manufacturers are making today to work 
out some method of operating, even with 
weakened fair trade. Some are trying to 
have all their dealers sign fair-trade 
contracts. When you have thousands of 
dealers, this becomes a large and expen- 
sive undertaking. It adds to the cost of 
distribution. Others who can afford to 
do so are shifting to methods of consign- 
ment selling or exclusive dealerships. 
But what does this do to the wholesalers 
and the independent retailers? It will 
put many of them right out of business 
eventually. For distribution through 
consignment selling and exclusive deal- 
erships tends to eliminate the whole- 
salers and many dealers in smaller com- 
munities. It has to, in order to be eco- 
nomical and competitive. 

The Schick Electric Razor Co., for ex- 
ample, shifted in February to direct sell- 
ing through its own salesmen. The com- 
pany did this to stop the price-juggling 
in the New York area which had driven 
down the price of its electric razors from 
$27.50 to $6.99, less than half the whole- 
sale cost. This was brought out by a 
witness at the hearings on the McGuire 
bill before the subcommittee of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. The witness, Herman C, 
Nolen, vice president of McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc., said that his wholesale 
house and others would no longer be able 
to distribute this product, and that many 
small retailers would no longer get 
Schick razors to sell. The shift to direct 
selling forced the company to contract 
its distribution, to concentrate on larger 
dealers. 

The weakening of fair trade has al- 
ready upset an intricate network of mar- 
keting centering around small business 
in this country. The larger manufactur- 
ers will and are finding other legal forms 
of resale price maintenance because they 
have to, in order to guard their market. 
But these more expensive forms will 
raise consumer prices. The smaller 
manufacturers, the wholesalers, and 
many small retailers have no workable 
substitute for fair trade. Their liveli- 
hood and that of their families and em- 
ployees, adding up to millions of people, 
will be progressively endangered unless 
Congress restores effective fair trade to 
the States by passing the McGuire bill, 
H. R. 5767. In doing so, Congress will 
be merely making available to these 
manufacturers and distributors one 
needed form of legal resale price main- 
tenance which, as a basic method of dis- 
tribution, is and will continue to be wide- 
ly used in other legal ways by many 
other producers in this country. How 
can we justify the prohibition of fair 
trade because it is resale-price mainte- 
nance and permit other forms of resale- 
price maintenance to flourish? 

CIVIC ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Denver, Colo., May 5, 1952. 
Hon. Warne N. ASPINALL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Wayne: In response to your tele- 

phone call this morning, I am enclosing a 
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copy of Colorado’s fair-trade act passed by 
our general assembly and approved by the 
Governor March 15, 1937. As you know, 
this law is similar to the other 44 State 
laws enacted along about the same time. 

Since the enactment of our fair-trade law 
there have been attempts to repeal it made 
by interests and factions who would like to 
repeal the Ten Commandments if they felt 
they interfered with their free-swinging 
tactics to build up a monopoly from which 
they alone would benefit, and would eventu- 
ally allow them to exact the pound of fiesh 
from the heart of orderly, competitive enter- 
prise in this State. They have always 
failed. 

A great deal of misinformation has been 
promulgated in the press and otherwise that 
the McGuire bill is only desired and being 
strongly advocated by the retail drug busi- 
ness through their National Association of 
Retail Druggists. This certainly is not true 
in Colorado and other Rocky Mountain 
States. The Civic Association of America is 
representative of all lines of retail and 
wholesale independent business, of which 
the retail and wholesale drug people are a 
relatively small percent. All of hundreds of 
members are strong advocates of the Mc- 
Guire bill. 

We are of the sincere opinion that the 
McGuire bill, without any amendment 
taken from the Keogh bill, will do the job 
of restoring fair trade and orderly and fair 
marketing in this country. In matters of 
this kind pertaining to law and legislation, 
the businessmen must rely upon the judg- 
ment and advice of those whom we consider 
reliable and competent attorneys. We did 
not rely upon 1 attorney's opinion and 
advice but 22 whom we feel are outstand- 
ing in their experience and study of legisla- 
tion and constitutional law in this country. 

A great deal of emphasis seems to have 
been put upon the Wentling case decision 
by the American Fair Trade Council, Inc., in 
their endeavor to push the Keogh bill, or, 
failing in that, to have a section out of the 
Keogh bill inserted by amendment to the 
McGuire bill. We are informed that the 
Judiciary Committee of the House refused 
to accept section D of the Keogh bill and 
voted out a bill that was entirely different 
in language and provisions. Yet the AFTC 
now is attempting to insert section D in the 
McGuire bill. It is difficult for us to under- 
stand how the House would even consider an 
amendment that had been refused and the 
section eliminated by one of its committees. 

We believe it would be a pertinent ques- 
tion to ask the proponents of the section D 
amendment to the McGuire bill to name the 
attorneys whose Judgment they claim to rely 
upon that section D is sound and constitu- 
tional and will get the job done which they 
propose it will. I am sure that John Dar- 
gavel or Mr. Frates will submit the names 
of the attorneys upon whose advice we have 
relied. We want a bill passed that we sin- 
cerely believe will stand up constitutionally 
before the Supreme Court. 

It is the consensus of businessmen in Colo- 
rado that the Members of Congress will not 
be misled by a number of statements made 
by those whom we feel want to kill the 
revival of fair trade in this country. 

Your district, like all of Colorado, is made 
up, from a business standpoint, of small, in- 
dependent merchants. It has been since 
statehood was accorded us. You know a 
great many of them by their first names. 
You know they are honorable, upright cit- 
izens. A large number of them started small 
when our State was young and have grown 
along with our natural progress. These busi- 
nessmen are not asking for a law that would 
benefit them and hurt the position of their 
customers. Their customers are their friends 
of long standing, and without them a busi- 
nessman could not continue. He has made 
these friends by years and years of fair, 
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honest merchandising and dealings. He has 
extended credit in times when the faith he 
has in his customers caused him embarrass- 
ment in meeting his own obligations. His 
mark-up percentages have always been fair 
and just; otherwise he could not have con- 
tinued. His competition under fair trade 
had the same opportunity he had. It is 
simply the honest, fair, American way of 
doing business that has made this country 
the greatest in the world. 

It isn't the consumers that are fighting 
fair trade as a whole, but those who pur- 
port to represent the consumers. Business- 
men are consumers themselves, and they cer- 
tainly would not advocate something they 
felt would damage themselves. Unrestrained 
price wars, such as occurred last year, 
threaten all small business and the health 
of our whole economy. 

I would like to have you refer to the mini- 
mum resale price hearings before the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, on H. R. 5767 of 
February 4-20, 1952, page 9, a dozen reasons 
why your Congressman should vote for fair 
trade.” Mr. Dargavel has set forth 12 reasons 
in support of fair trade, upon which I do not 
have the ability to improve. 

Your long experience as a legislator, both 
in the House and Senate of our own State 
and in Congress, has undoubtedly demon- 
strated to you that businessmen are willing 
and anxious to work for the benefit of all 
others. They are fair-minded people and are 
always found ready to help consumers, farm- 
ers, labor, in fact all segments of our life 
and economy. Fair trade is one of the rules 
of the game of business. When predatory 
interests attempt to prevent fair and equi- 
table rules of the game, they can have no 
other motive except elimination of small 
business in America. It was small business 
that made this country. Some have grown 
to the extent that they no longer wish to be 
restrained by a fair and just law. They want 
the law of the jungle to prevail so that the 
strong can eliminate the small and weak. 

In Colorado where they have, in addi- 
tion to the enclosed fair-trade law, a law 
known as the Unfair Practices Act, which 
Was passed subsequent to the fair-trade law. 

These two are separate and distinct laws, 
Many adversaries of fair trade in Colorado 
have endeavored to confuse the public into 
believing the two laws are one and the same, 
The Unfair Practices Act deals with loss-lead- 
er selling while the fair-trade law pertains 
only to fair-traded articles and permits fair 
trade in Colorado. 

At our visit in Denver during the Christe 
mas recess, I remember your stating Con- 
gressman JOHN A. MCGUIRE was a close per- 
sonal friend of yours. I am sure you have 
great faith and confidence in his integrity 
and judgment. JOHN McGuire, like your- 
self, is a true friend of small business, yet 
would do nothing that would benefit small 
business alone to the detriment of your and 
his many other friends, neighbors, or con- 
stituents. I know there are people in Colo- 
rado who do not favor fair trade, but with- 
out doubt they are not small-business men, 
but businesses, who are large enough, strong 
enough to feel that it is to their best advan- 
tage to allow them unrestrained, unbridled 
opportunity to crush out competition. If 
they have their way, opportunity to make a 
decent living through a small business will 
be eliminated and chaos will prevail, and our 
economy will move into the area of advan- 
tage to the few to the detriment of the many. 

Thank you sincerely, Wayne, for calling me 
and asking for our views, as representing 
thousands of small businesses, on the fair- 
trade fight. We have full and complete con- 
fidence in you and your ability to fight to 
the last ditch for us. 

Sincerely your friend, 
Crvic ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
MARION E. STRAIN, President. 
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Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my intention, in 
speaking on this bill, to refer in general 
terms to the objectives sought by the bill. 

First, however, I wish to commend the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] who 
spoke in favor of this bill when the rule 
was under consideration before the 
House. He made one of the finest, plain- 
est, clearest, most logical and forceful 
statements I have ever heard in connec- 
tion with the legislation. His remarks 
are entitled to great consideration in de- 
termining the meritorius character of 
this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been much 
doubt or misconception as to the pur- 
pose and effect of the different bills that 
have been offered to the Congress to give 
Federal sanction and strength to the 
fair-trade laws that have been passed in 
45 of our 48 States. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, I 
favor the McGuire bill, H. R. 5767, as 
favorably reported by the committee. 

The primary purpose of this bill is to 
reestablish what I believe was the inten- 
tion of Congress when it passed the 
Miller-Tydings Act in 1937. I was a 
Member of the Congress when that bill 
was passed and became law. It was not 
until May 21, 1951, when because of a 
decision of a divided Supreme Court in 
the case of Schwegmann v. Calvert Dis- 
tillers Corporation (314 U. S. 384), that 
any doubt was cast upon the original in- 
tent and purpose of Congress. Until 
that decision, nearly 14 years after the 
act was passed, it had been generally 
recognized by all parties that the act as 
passed by Congress provided that the 
application and enforcement of State 
fair-trade laws, including the nonsigner 
provisions of such laws, with regard to 
interstate transactions, did not consti- 
tute a violation of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act or the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act. Thus, for approximately 14 
years this principle had been recognized 
as the law of the land. It was not shown 
in our long and very complete hearings 
that during this 14 years had the rights 
of the consumer nor anyone else suffered 
as a result of the law that Congress had 
passed in 1937. It is not often that there 
is such a long period of trial without 
discovery of any harm done to any citi- 
zen, The fact that such a long period 
did exist before any court found it to 
be technically unconstitutional bears 
witness to its lack of substantial wrong. 
The primary purpose of the McGuire 
bill, now before the House, is merely to 
reaffirm, clarify, and make certain the 
very same proposition which, in the com- 
mittee’s opinion, the Congress intended 
to enact into law when it passed the orig- 
inal law in 1937. In other words, the 
McGuire bill reenacts provisions of the 
Miller-Tydings Act in language that 
leaves no doubt as to the original or 
present intent of Congress. 

Many specious arguments will be made 
during the consideration of the bill to 
the effect that it is harmful to the best 
interests of consumers. It is the studied 
opinion of the committee that all such 
are without foundation. While these ar- 
guments may sound plausible at times, 
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yet, when examined in the light of prac- 
tical experience, it will be found that 
they are neither sound or real. In this 
connection it should be borne in mind 
that 45 out of 48 of our States have 
adopted the fair-trade laws. Surely, this 
preponderance of judgment upon the 
part of our legislatures in 45 of our 48 
States must indicate that there is sub- 
stantial reason for the adoption of fair- 
trade laws. It is inconceivable that the 
45 legislatures could all be wrong. All 
that the pending law provides is recogni- 
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transactions between each other. Cer- 
tainly there is nothing unreasonable or 
wrong on the part of Congress in doing 
this. I think we would be remiss in our 
duty if we did not do it. 

It is aiso significant that the bill was 
endorsed as to its objectives by the House 
Select Committee on Small Business, 
whose chairman appeared during our 
hearings and presented an extensive re- 
port of the Select Committee on Small 
Business entitled “Fair Trade: The 
Problem and the Issues“ House Report 
No. 1292. After a fair and impartial 
statement of all the arguments for and 
against this type of legislation, the re- 
port contains the following conclusions 
and recommendations: 

The Select Committee on Small Business 
has studied carefully the arguments present- 
ed both by the advocates of fair trade and 
the opponents. It is impressed by the com- 
plexity of the problem and by the weight of 
evidence on both sides of the issue. The 
committee is convinced that deceitful and 
misleading price cutting is not in the public 
interest and that small-business enterprises 
in particular need protection against loss- 
leader and similar unfair business practices, 
It believes the States should retain jurisdic- 
tion over retail trade practices and that Con- 
gress should make it possible to enforce fair- 
trade contract in interstate commerce. 


The attention of the Members of the 
House is directed to the record of hear- 
ings held by your Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce on this bill. 
You will be impressed with the thorough- 
ness with which the committee has ex- 
amined into this important subject. You 
will find in a reading of the hearing that 
every conceivable question either for or 
against the proposed bill has been given 
consideration before the favorable re- 
port of the committee was submitted to 
this House. But, in my opinion one of 
the most impressive arguments, in favor 
of this bill, that will appear from a read- 
ing of the testimony and statements sub- 
mitted to the committee during its hear- 
ings, is the unanimity with which small- 
business men give their support to the 
bill, together with the great number of 
trade associations and organizations 
which represent a large segment of 
American wholesalers and retailers, in- 
cluding druggists, jewelers, hardware 
merchants, dealers in electrical appli- 
ances, wearing apparel, sporting-goods 
distributors, photographic - equipment 
stores, and a multitude of others. The 
bill also has the support of great num- 
bers of manufacturers, both large and 
small. 

Time does not permit me to answer 
or explain all the unfair and untrue 
arguments that have been made by op- 
ponents of this type of legislation. But 
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there is one to which I will make ref- 
erence. Frequently the charge is made 
that price competition is destroyed un- 
der fair trade. This is not true. The 
fact is that there is a wide range of price 
competition that does exist under fair 
trade. However, the charge against 
fair trade is made that it puts a dead 
hand on all price competition and makes 
for price uniformity, thus robbing the 
consumer of the opportunity to shop 
around and take advantage of price dif- 
ferentials among products. But when 
the facts of fair trade in the actual mar- 
tas place are examined, this charge falls 


In the first place, all the 45 State fair- 
trade laws require that a product, in 
order to be fair-traded, be sold in free 
and open competition with articles of a 
similar kind. This is not just an empty 
legalism. Even the most casual shopper 
can testify that fair-traded products 
compete with non-fair-traded national 
brands and with the strong private 
brands of the big retailers. They all 
are found side by side on the shelves of 
the stores. Whether the purchaser buys 
a fair-traded or non-fair-traded brand, 
and which one, is entirely up to the in- 
dividual purchaser. They each have 
full freedom of choice among a variety 
of brands. 

The purchaser is also the boss when 
it comes to the price they are willing to 
pay for any product, fair-traded or not. 
The purchaser is the price boss because 
he or she alone determines whether the 
price is right. They can buy or refuse 
to buy a particular product at a par- 
ticular price. If we examine what is 
available in the stores, be it face pow- 
ders or fountain pens, typewriters or 
toasters, we discover that the consumer 
is confronted with a host of brands 
showing a wide range of price. As evi- 
dence of this observation, let us look for 
a moment at some data taken from Con- 
sumer Reports Buying Guides, intro- 
duced in testimony at the hearings be- 
fore the committee last February 4. It 
gives a valuable insight into the extent 
of the consumer's opportunity to choose 
any price under fair trade. 

These data list some, but not all, of 
the brands and prices found among 25 
different categories of products. The 
fewest number of brands found in any 
category was eight, among exposure 
meters, with a price range from $14.95 
to $32.50. The greatest number of 
brands found was 81, among cold 
creams, with a price range from 4 cents 
to 75 cents per ounce. 

To give an idea of the number of 
brands and prices in some typical prod- 
uct categories, we can glance at a sam- 
pling of them: 

Silverware: 67 brands—price range 
$21.50 to $69.75. 

Face powder: 56 brands—price range 
9 cents per ounce to $1.20 per ounce. 

Laundry soaps, flakes: 51 brands— 
price range 28.3 cents to 69.3 cents per 
pound of dry soap content. 

Household ammonia: 48 brands—price 
range 4.5 cents per ounce to 46 cents. 

Inks: 27 brands—price range 4 cents 
per fluid ounce to 25 cents. 

Fountain pens: 16 brands—price 
range 69 cents to $12.50. 
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Portable typewriters: 9 brands—price 
range $76.85 to $119.67. 

Carbon paper: 45 brands—price range 
56 cents to $4.25 for 100 sheets. 

Washing machines: 31 brands—price 
range $92.95 to $399.95. 

Talcum and dusting powders: 57 
brands—price range 19 cents an ounce to 
$1.08 an ounce. 

There are many others that could be 
enumerated. 

This broad range of brands and prices 
under fair trade aptly illustrates the 
axiom that any manufacturer sets a 
fair-trade price on his product at his 
own peril. If this price does not meet 
the competition offered by rival prod- 
ucts, then the product must eventually 
fail and go off the market. This is as 
it should be under our compctitive sys- 
tem. The ultimate beneficiary of this 
strenuous competition among products 
and prices is the consumer. Under fair 
trade, price competition is full, it is free, 
and it is fair. 

In conclusion, I think it is appropriate 
and well to make reference to the views 
of the Department of Commerce con- 
cerning this legislation. In recommend- 
ing the adoption of H. R. 5767 or similar 
legislation it was said: 


Opponents of fair-trade laws claim that 
monopolistic practices are thereby promoted. 
We know of no evidence which supports 
such a belief, and are of the opinion that 
opposition on this ground is based wholly 
on theory. It is our opinion, and we believe 
that opinion to be substantiated by the 
report of the Federal Trade Commission on 
resale price maintenance (submitted to the 
Congress, December 13, 1945), that ardent 
support for minimum resale prices is found 
in the ranks of small business, independent 


least likely to favor legislation encouraging 
the growth of monopolies in their field. 
Among others, those groups identified with 
monopolistic practices and tendencies, such 
as loss-leader selling to the deception of 
the public and to the benefit of their own 
competitive position in the market at the ex- 
pense of small business, usually were op- 
posed to fair-trade legislation. 

The opposition to fair-trade laws comes 
frequently from large distributing groups in- 
cluding chains and large department stores 
which have historically used price cutting 
to drive weaker competition out of the way, 
thus, in restraint of trade, attempting to cre- 
ate a monopoly in the field of retailing 

To condemn price control under the fair- 
trade laws is to close one’s eyes to other 
types of price control sponsored by manu- 
facturers and producers without regard to 
fair-trade contracts. In a very substantial 
segment of business, represented by sales 
of automobiles, major appliances, home fur- 
nishings, and some lines of men’s clothing, 
resale prices are maintained by fear that 
the manufacturer will refuse to sell to the 
dealer in the event he violates the manu- 
facturer’s price policy. 

There are other types of price mainte- 
mance in operation in this country without 
regard to fair-trade contracts. In one type 
merchandise is distributed through the re- 
taller on a consignment basis. In this type 
of merchandising the manufacturer owns 
the retail stock and the retailer does not pay 
for it until it has been sold to the ultimate 
consumer. Obviously, under this system, the 
dealer has nothing to say about prices. He 
is merely an agent executing the orders of 
his principal. 

There is reason to conclude that the case 
against fair trade is more theoretical than 
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real; that fair trade is beneficial to small 
business; that facts regarding its causing 
higher prices in total are unconvincing; that 
monopoly does not result from fair-trade 
laws, and that fair-trade laws have a sta- 
bilizing influence on the economy. 


It is my opinion that the legislation 
contained in H. R. 5767, is meritorious 
and entitled to the support of the Mem- 
bers of this House. I trust it will receive 
your support. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Rocers]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is a-very important bill. I 
wish every one of you had had the time 
to read the hearings. This is a simple 
bill, and it merely does this: It is the en- 
abling act, which enables the State to do 
business across State lines. Remember 
that. In its simplicity, it just permits a 
State to do business with an adjoining 
State, if they have similar laws. In 
other words, if New York and Pennsyl- 
vania have similar laws concerning fair 
trade, this bill permits business to ex- 
tend across the State line and permits 
the contracts made in compliance with 
the laws of those two States to be en- 
forced in interstate commerce. That is 
all it does. 

In order to get to the merits of any 


legislation, we have to know the present 


conditions. We have to know the relief 
that we want to bring about to correct 
the evil that exists. In 1931, the State 
of California passed the first fair-trade 
act. Since that time, 45 States have 
passed fair-trade acts. This is even 
more binding than a constitutional 
amendment. I would like to ask each 
Member of the House this question. 
Suppose you had a constitutional 
amendment which was consented to and 
approved by 36 States, which is all that 
is necessary to adopt an amendment to 
the Constitution? Do you not think 
you would be bound by it? That is the 
way we amend the Constitution. Now, 
here are 45 States that have passed fair- 
trade laws. The laws are on the statute 
books of these 45 States. Only three 
States, Missouri, Texas, Vermont, and 
the District of Columbia, do not have 
such laws. All of the 45 States have 
fair-trade laws. Do you think it is fair, 
do you think it is honest, do you think 
it is equitable for the Congress to say 
to these 45 States that they cannot have 
fair-trade laws, to say “We are not going 
to let you have fair-trade laws although 
you are entitled to govern your internal 
affairs so far as fair-trade laws and acts 
are concerned, but that we, the Congress, 
who have the authority to pass the laws 
in interstate commerce, are going to say 
that you cannot have that“? 

Are we going to say that we are going 
to take that right away from them, and 
put them in a position where these cut- 
throat prices can exist and disturb the 
economy of this Nation? This bill is 
intended to avoid that. I, as a Member 
of this Congress, think that I ought to 
give some consideration to what these 
States want. I am one of the Mem- 
bers of Congress who believes in States 
rights. I think the States ought to have 
something to do with legislation that is 
passed by these States: 
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I do not think in a case like this, this 
Congress should come in and say to the 
States that “Although your legislature 
passed such law, we are going to cut you 
down. We are going to take the right 
away from the 45 States.” 

Is that fair? Do you think that is 
your duty. I think the Fair Trade Act 
is meritorious. We ought to look into 
whether the States have the right. Let 
us see what the history of this is and 
why this legislation is necessary. 

In 1937 the Miller-Tydings Act was 
passed. All the States have been op- 
erating under the Miller-Tydings Act 
until 1951. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. In 1936 the 
United States Supreme Court in a unan- 
imous decision upheld the constitution- 
ality of each of these State fair trade 
acts. That is constitutional. The fol- 
lowing year the Miller-Tydings Act was 
passed by this Congress to give full ef- 
fect to the State fair-trade laws by per- 
mitting the operation of fair trade in 
interstate commerce. As I say, we con- 
tinued to operate very peacefully until 
1951 from 1937. Everything was done 
by the States which this act today will 
enable them to continue to do. 

In 1951 the Supreme Court weakened 
the fair-trade structure, so laboriously 
built up by the States, by holding that 
the retailer who did not sign a fair-trade 
contract could not be required to respect 
fair-trade prices where interstate com- 
merce was involved. 

As I say, this is a simple bill, and I see 
no reason why the 45 States of this Union 
desiring to proceed under a Fair Trade 
Act, why this Congress should come in 
a try to take that right away from 

em. 

The McGuire bill merely places Con- 
gress on record that Congress means to 
have State fair-trade laws apply in their 
entirety. That means the so-called non- 
signer clauses, as well as the rest of the 
State fair-trade laws, could be enforced 
with respect to interstate commerce. 

Now, what is a so-called nonsigner 
clause? A nonsigner clause is a provi- 
sion in a State fair-trade law which pro- 
vides that any merchant who had knowl- 
edge of the fact that the resale price of 
a certain toothpaste, for example, is fixed 
at 39 cents, may not sell such toothpaste 
at less than 39 cents, even if such mer- 
chant failed to sign any agreement to 
that effect with the manufacturer of the 
toothpaste. If the merchant feels that 
under these circumstances he prefers not 
to carry this particular brand of tooth- 
paste, he is free to carry other brands 
which are not fair traded. That is up to 
him. 

The constitutionality of these so- 
called nonsigner clauses has been specifi- 
cally upheld by the Supreme Court. 
Therefore, there is no question of the 
constitutionality of the bill in legalizing 
the application of nonsigner clauses with 
respect to interstate transactions. 

The hearings before our committee 
showed that there is considerable con- 
troversy with respect to the economic 
merits of permitting the application of 
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the nonsigner clauses to interstate com- 

merce. A great number of trade associa- 

tions representing a large segment of 

American retailers and wholesalers fa- 

vored the enactment of the McGuire bill. 

Likewise, several prominent manufac- 

turers have supported this measure be- 

fore the committee. 

The committee felt, after long hear- 
ings—and I wish every Member of this 
House could read them—the committee 
felt that the 45 States which have seen 
fit to enact these laws have a right to in- 
sist that their laws may be applied and 
enforced, regardless of the fact that 
some of the merchandise covered by 
these laws may have crossed State lines. 
That is all this means. That is the only 
thing it is applicable to. 

Mr. McMULLEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield tomy 
distinguished colleague. 

Mr. McMULLEN. I want to congratu- 
late the gentleman, my colleague, on his 
statements about States’ rights. I am 
wondering if my colleague has given any 
consideration to the rights of the con- 
suming public and whether or not it is 
his opinion that the consumers and buy- 
ers of the Nation will pay more or less 
under this bill which is labeled a fair- 
trade law. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Answering 
the gentleman, may I say that I always 
want to give consideration to the con- 
sumer but I want to say that first and 
foremost we should give consideration to 
the laws passed by the States. If rep- 
resentatives of the various legislatures 
pass bills of this type for their States 
and fortify it, then a small minority of 
the people should not come down here 
and want to repeal such legislation. 

Mr. McMULLEN. I will ask the gen- 
tleman to answer the question whether 
he believes under this legislation the con- 
suming public will pay more or less for 
the products they buy. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. On the gen- 
eral average about the same. But going 
back to the fair treatment of distribu- 
tors of the products of America, thous- 
ands and thousands of little independent 
merchants and druggists will be taken 
care of, under the provisions of the fair- 
trade laws. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 12 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, for several 
years as a member of the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business I have had the op- 
portunity to observe first hand the diffi- 
culties arising in our complex economic 
system surrounding the operators of 
small-business units. Our committee 
has held field hearings in many parts of 
our country. All these hearings indi- 
cated the precarious situation surround- 
ing our small-business operators. 

BY PASSING THE M’GUIRE BILL WE CAN ASSIST 
SMALL-BUSINESS FIRMS, BOTH RETAIL AND 
MANUFACTURING UNITS, TO REMAIN IN BUSI- 
NESS 
Many important reasons have been of- 

fered as to why we need a good, workable, 

fair-trade law. To me the most impor- 
tant reason is that we must do all in our 
power to protect and maintain the small- 
business firms, The small-business man 
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is truly the typical American. He is the 

backbone of our towns and villages. He 

is the church member, the scoutmaster, 
school-board member, the luncheon- 
club member, and civic leader. 

The 1948 census of business shows that 
there were 1,769,540 retail units in the 
United States and that they did a total 
dollar volume of $130,500,000,000 during 
the year. 

Of these retail units, 669,317—over 
one-third—were family operated; they 
hired no employees, using only family 
help; 289,000 establishments hired 1 em- 
ployee; 217,597 employed 2 persons; 149,- 
109 employed 3 persons; and 170,213 em- 
ployed 4 to 5 outsiders. Only 3,674 re- 
tail units employed 100 or more persons, 
Thus 84 percent of the total retail units 
in the United States were operated with 
fewer than 6 employees in 1948, while 
two-tenths of 1 percent of the units em- 
ployed 100 persons or more. 

The 84 percent of the retail units em- 
ploying fewer than 6 persons did 40 per- 
cent of the total dollar volume, but the 
two-tenths of 1 percent of the units em- 
ploying 100 or more persons did 11 per- 
cent of the total retail dollar volume. 

On these bases I favor the enactment 
of the McGuire bill which will insure the 
protection of the small-business man 
and provide State control and enforce- 
ment of such legislation. 

Now I would like to speak on the ques- 
tion of who may initiate a fair-trade con- 
tract, and discuss both the McGuire and 
Keogh bills in this regard. 

WHO MAY INITIATE A FAIR-TRADE CONTRACT?— 
PROVISIONS DEALING WITH THIS QUESTION IN 
THE M’GUIRE BILL, H. R. 5767 AND THE KEOGH 
BILL, H. R. 6925 


As simple enabling legislation to per- 
mit the fair-trade laws of 45 States to 
be carried out effectively, the McGuire 
bill, H. R. 5767, does not designate who 
shall have the right to initiate a fair- 
trade contract. Like its other provisions, 
the McGuire bill, as reported out favor- 
ably by the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, leaves this 
point up to the States to determine. 

This approach is particularly required 
by the fact that 24 out of the 45 State 
fair-trade acts specifically provide that 
the owner of the trade-mark, or his duly 
authorized distributor may initiate a 
fair-trade contract. The fair-trade acts 
of 21 other States simply provide that 
the producer may initiate the fair-trade 
contract. 

The Keogh bill, H. R. 6925, however, on 
line 11, page 2, omits the words “or 
distributor” after the word, “producer.” 
It thereby limits the initiation of fair- 
trade contracts to the producer alone. 
This limitation expressly nullifies the 
acts of the 24 States which permit that 
a person, other than the producer or 
owner of the trade-marked product, 
when authorized, may initiate a fair- 
trade contract. There is also a legal 
question as to the constitutionality of 
this limitation, since it seeks by a con- 
gressional act to enlarge in some respects 
and to restrict in other respects the ap- 
plication of a State law. 

The provisions in the 24 State fair- 
trade acts permitting the initiation of a 
fair-trade contract by an authorized 
distributor are designed to take account 
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of those situations in the market place 
where distributors of trade-marked 
products have their products produced 
for them by others. Limiting the initi- 
ation of a fair-trade contract to the pro- 
ducer alone, as the Keogh bill does, is 
therefore an unreasonable and imprac- 
tical restriction on the purpose of the 
State fair-trade acts. Also, this limi- 
tation refiects a failure to recognize the 
realities of marketing conditions in a 
number of industries concerned with 
fair trade. 

As for the charge that wholesalers, in 
their capacity of distributing the trade- 
marked products of others, may initiate 
fair-trade contracts under the McGuire 
bill, the fact is that there have been no 
fair-trade contracts initiated by whole- 
Salers since the inception of fair trade, 
20 years ago. The reason for this is sim- 
ple: Such a procedure would be imprac- 
tical. 

In the drug industry, for example, 
there may be 10 or 12 wholesalers serv- 
ing the retail druggists in a single trad- 
ing area. If any one of the wholesalers 
in such a trading area decided to initiate 
a fair-trade contract establishing the 
minimum resale price of a given trade- 
marked product, another wholesaler in 
the same area, in competition with the 
first wholesaler, could also initiate a 
fair-trade contract establishing a lower 
resale price on the very same product. 
A third wholesaler in the area could do 
likewise. Such a situation would be diffi- 
cult and impractical. For this reason, 
it has never arisen. And if it ever did 
develop, no manufacturer, in his own de- 
fense as the owner of a trade-marked 
product, could permit such a situation 
to exist. 

As for the possibility of wholesalers 
agreeing to establish a uniform price in 
their respective contracts, both the Fed- 
eral antitrust laws and the State fair- 
trade acts specifically prohibit any such 
agreement. Such agreements would 
constitute collusion of a horizontal na- 
ture among competitors and are barred 
both by the Federal and State statutes 
involved. 

The provision in the Keogh bill limit- 
ing the initiation of fair-trade contracts 
to the producer alone, as provided by 
the express language in the bill com- 
mencing after the period on line 18 and 
ending with the period on line 22 of page 
2, will nullify, if strictly construed, the 
following uniformly provided clause in 
every State fair-trade act: 


Actionable at the suit of any person dam- 
aged thereby. 


Such nullification would violate the 
gist of the self-enforcement provisions 
of the State fair-trade acts. 

In this connection, serious dangers are 
also posed by the criminal provisions of 
the Keogh bill, starting in line 6, page 1 
and ending with line 5, page 2. This por- 
tion of the Keogh bill provides that— 

Every person who shall make any contract 
+ * hereby declared to be illegal, shall 
be— 


And so forth. The above provision 
could be construed as exempting or ren- 
dering legal only fair-trade contracts 
meeting the specified requirements of the 
Keogh bill with respect to the initiation 
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of contracts by producers only and with 
respect to the establishment of mini- 
mum prices only. In short, every fair- 
trade contract entered into by others 
than the producer, as authorized by the 
fair-trade acts of 24 States, could be 
held illegal and the initiators of such 
contracts could be subject to prosecution 
for violation of these provisions—of the 
Keogh bill—along with the criminal 
penalties provided. 

In addition, any fair-trade contract 
which had only the words “stipulated 
price” instead of “minimum price,” as 
authorized by the fair-trade acts of 17 
States, could also be held illegal and the 
parties to the contracts subject to prose- 
cution and criminal penalties under the 
provisions of the Keogh bill. 

It is hardly conceivable that the Con- 
gress would enact Federal legislation like 
the Keogh bill which could have the ef- 
fect of subjecting many businessmen 
who have made fair-trade contracts in 
accordance with the laws of their own 
States, to criminal prosecution for mak- 
ing such contracts. The only alterna- 
tive, under the Keogh bill, would be to 
make it necessary for all States, whose 
fair-trade acts-do not specifically con- 
form to the provisions of this bill, to pass 
new legislation which did conform. This 
would indeed mark a new invasion by 
the Federal Government of the rights 
of States under the United States Con- 
stitution to regulate their internal af- 
fairs.” The McGuire bill, H. R. 5767, 
specifically recognizes this right in its 
first section. And every provision in the 
McGuire bill is designed to enable the 
States with fair-trade laws—namely, 45 
out of the 48 States—to carry out their 
respective policies on resale price main- 
tenance without Federal restriction or 
interference. 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I just want to say 
that the gentleman has made a wonder- 
ful statement on this matter. His back- 
ground as a merchandiser puts him in 
a position where he can speak with au- 
thority on the problems of the small- 
business man, and I want to concur in 
the statement he has made. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the gentleman 
from California. 

Let me read at this time a special mes- 
sage from George J. Burger, vice presi- 
dent, National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business: 

On basis of our Nation-wide membership 
vote and in line with our testimony before 
both House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, we urge you to vote for the strongest 
fair-trade law possible. 

Such a law must permit manufacturers to 
enter into fair-trade contracts with their 
retailers, and enforce these contracts against 
both signers and nonsigners, across State 
lines in fair-trade States. It must permit 
the establishment of a fixed minimum price, 
but must prohibit establishment of a fixed 
maximum price. It must permit disposal of 
goods at close-out or bankruptcies, with 
option of fair-trading manufacturer to pick 
up his goods to preserve his price, but it 
must clearly prohibit distribution to fair- 
trade States from warehouses located in 
States without fair-trade laws, where intent 
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or effect is to cut below established minimum 
prices. The law must also prohibit any and 
all effort toward collusion between dealers 
of competitors manufacturers (note p. 
920, Study of Monopoly Power, hearings be- 
fore the Antitrust Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, House of Rep- 
resentatives, February 13 to 27, 1952, inclu- 
sive). It must also provide no loopholes for 
evasion on technicalities by price jugglers. 


Next I want to read a special release to 
all Members of Congress, emanating 
from that same source: 


Since 1931, 45 States enacted fair-trade 
laws. In 1936 the United States Supreme 
Court, in a unanimous decision, upheld their 
constitutionality. The Congress passed the 
Miller-Tydings Act which permitted the op- 
eration of fair trade in interstate com- 
merce. In a recent decision, the United 
States Supreme Court held that a retailer 
who did not sign a fair-trade contract (which 
obviously a certain class of price jugglers 
refuse to do), was not amenable to the law 
“where interstate commerce was involved.” 
The McGuire bill seeks to remedy this. It 
recognizes that the States have a right un- 
der the Federal Constitution to pass laws to 
restrain unfair competition. The passage 
of legislation to enable the interstate seller 
of trade-marked goods (when it is in free 
and open competition with other items of 
similar character) is essential to the well- 
being of 1,500,000 merchants. We, there- 
fore, respectfully urge your active support 
of fair-trade enabling legislation as spon- 
sored by Representative McGuire (H. R. 
5767) which, we understand, will come be- 
fore you this week. 

Ep WIMMER, 

Forward America Publishing Guild. 
CINCINNATI RETAIL GROCERS & 
MEAT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

AUGUST MEYER, Jr., Secretary. 

NORTHERN KENTUCKY INDEPEND- 
ENT FOOD DEALER3” ASSOCIATION, 

ARTHUR MENNE, Secretary. 

DAYTON & MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
GROCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Howarp HEISTERMAN, Secretary. 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire, to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Hucx D. Scorr, In. J. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. Chair- 
man, I support H. R. 5767. My support 
is based upon many things: One, the fact 
that I have discovered over the years the 
gradual disappearance of the corner 
drug store and the corner grocer in pro- 
portion to the large and expanding oper- 
ations of the chain stores. I have felt 
that it is up to the States to protect the 
small-business man as well as the large. 
I felt that wherever the States can suit- 
ably control the flow of commerce in the 
interest of the consumer, that they 
should do so, and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s interference should be re- 
stricted to an absolute minimum. 

Therefore, I agree with the commit- 
tee’s report, in which the statement is 
made that as far as the Federal Govern- 
ment is concerned the committee feels 
the States should be left free to protect 
their trade in the best manner known to 
them from predatory price practices. I 
also agree that resale price maintenance 
constitutes the only effective weapon 
against such predatory price practices. 

I hope the bill will pass without re- 
strictive or crippling amendments. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
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the gentleman from California IMr. 
HUNTER]. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, I favor 
the bill introduced by the distinguished 
gentleman from Connecticut. I, too, 
hope that it passes without any crip- 
pling amendments. i 

Of the 48 States, 45 have enacted laws 
legalizing fair-trade practices. These 
laws allow a manufacturer and a retailer 
to enter into minimum-price contracts, 
and in addition, after one contract is 
signed, the manufacturer may establish 
his price by notification and announce- 
ments, enforcing it on other retailers in 
the State, even though they have not 
signed contracts. This is the nonsigner 
provision. 

State fair-trade laws normally apply 
only to trade within that State, but under 
the Miller-Tydings Act of 1937, State 
law was extended to interstate sales tak- 
ing place within each State and mini- 
mum prices were enforced. In 1951, 
however, the Supreme Court ruled that 
the act does not require the maintenance 
of prices against retailers who are not 
parties to actual contracts. 

The issue now confronting Congress is 
whether existing laws should be amend- 
ed so as to legitimatize the nonsigner 
provisions of State fair trade laws. 

I believe that nonsigner provisions 
should be so legitimatized. Growth of 
the use of trade-marks, brands, and pro- 
ducer names has come about through a 
feeling of responsibility on the part of 
the manufacturer to produce a consist- 
ently good article at a fair price. If bet- 
ter manufacturing methods, increased 
sales, and better distribution have pro- 
duced a fine article at a competitive 
price, I feel that the manufacturer 
should have the right to protect his 
product with fair-trade provisions which 
apply even to nonsigners. 

Wild price cutting is an example of 
one of the evils resulting from the lack 
of adequate fair trade laws. I do not, of 
course, refer to normal competitive pric- 
ing, but to the practice of cutting prices 
on nationally advertised items to a figure 
below cost. This loss leader will fool cus- 
tomers, while prices of unfamiliar prod- 
ucts are raised. This policy of juggling 
prices is unfair to the customer, and 
should be prevented by fair trade laws. 

Freezing out independent merchants 
is made possible through such wild price 
cutting as just described. Prolonged 
selling at below-cost prices will force a 
little dealer out of business, while the 
large retailer can absorb the loss or make 
it up through other branches of his store, 
Fair trade laws prevent this. 

Equalized competitive strength made 
possible by established minimum prices 
is the weapon with which the neighbor- 
hood store can fight off the big monopoly, 
It keeps competition alive, and compe- 
tition is the whip which brings cheaper 
prices to the consumer and better 
products. 

Competition, under fair trade laws, is 
stimulated between manufacturers who 
have the power to react with better prod- 
ucts and lower prices, while competition 
between dealers who have no construc- 
tive effect over the product, is eliminated. 

Fair trade pricing is permissive, for no 
manufacturer is compelled to put his 
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trade-marked article on fair trade, 
though he may do so if he wishes. Fair- 
traded items compete with non-fair- 
traded items, and with each other. 
Neither does fair trade force consumers 
to pay higher prices, nor has it had that 
effect according to studies made. 

A standard of quality is established 
under fair trade, by which consumers 
may judge the value of an article. Price 
cutting means a lack of standardization, 
while a standard price, like a brand 
name, gives the buyer a yardstick of 
value. 

And lastly, loss-leader selling results 
in a financial loss which must be borne 
by the consumer. The public cannot get 
something for nothing, even though they 
seem eternally intent on trying. 

In conclusion, I want to say that I am 
convinced that the practice of fooling 
the consumer by misleading price cut- 
ting is detrimental to the public interest, 
and that further, small business houses 
need protection against monopolistic 
tendencies, loss leader, freeze out, and 
other similar unfair practices of big busi- 
ness. In view of these facts I urge that 
the States retain their jurisdiction over 
retail trade practices and that Congress 
enact legislation making it possible to 
enforce fair trade contracts in interstate 
commerce. The McGuire bill will do 
this. I am, therefore, supporting it. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the distinguished chair- 
man of the House Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to read from remarks I have made 
which were the basis of a minority report 
on fair trade submitted by certain mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
I am going to read in part from that 
minority report: 

While resale price maintenance injures 
competition and promotes the concentration 
of economic power, its most immediate im- 
pact is felt by the consumer. Any compari- 
son shopping tour will readily disclose the 
large savings which can be had on purchases 
made in the District of Columbia, as against 
those made across the District line in the 
fair trade jurisdictions of Virginia or Mary- 
land. Numerous studies have been made 
which bear these conclusions out. The con- 
sumer will no doubt be surprised to discover 
that Congress intends to prohibit efficient re- 
tail establishments from reducing prices on 
his wares. It will also certainly appear 
anomalous to the voters of the United States 
for Congress, during a severe inflationary 
period, which has necessitated rigid govern- 
mental controls to prevent prices from going 
up, seriously to consider legislation which, 
under the penalties of Federal law, prohibits 
the prices of many important commodities 
from coming down. 


I went on one of those shopping tours 
referred to, and I want to give you the 
results, in terms of the prices of certain 
ordinary articles that are purchased at 
a drugstore, and indicate to you how the 
public is getting a rooking from so- 
called fair trade. 

I purchased 10 cubic centimeters of 
u. 40 protamine zinc Lilly insulin, used by 
diabetics. The price in the District of 
Columbia was 98 cents. The price in 
Maryland was $1.29. The Maryland 
price was 32 percent above the District 
price. In Virginia, in Richmond, for ex- 
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ample, the same article, Lilly’s insulin, 
was sold at $1.48. If you can tell me that 
the public is protected by fair trade, I 
would like to know why those differences 
in prices. 

I purchased a BD Yale 26 gage, one- 
half inch hyponeedle, used to inject in- 
sulin into a sick person’s body. In the 
District of Columbia the price was 15 
cents. In Virginia the price was 20 
cents—33 percent higher in Virginia. 
In Maryland the price was 23 cents—53 
percent more in Maryland. 

I purchased 100 Bayer aspirin tablets 
in Virginia, Maryland, and the District 
of Columbia. In the District of Colum- 
bia, the price is 46 cents. What was the 
price in Virginia? The price was 59 
cents. I paid 28 percent more for the 
same article in Virginia. What was the 
price in Maryland? Fifty-nine cents. 
Again, I paid 28 percent more for the 
same article in Maryland. 

I purchased some 12-ounce bottles of 
Phillips milk of magnesia. Here are the 
bottles. In the District of Columbia, the 
price was 34 cents. In Virginia, it was 
14 percent higher, or 39 cents. Simi- 
larly in Maryland, it was 14 percent 
higher, or 39 cents. 

I purchased some large tubes of Ipana 
tooth paste. See the difference in these 
purchases. i paid 27 percent more for 
the Ipana tooth paste in Virginia than 
I did in the District of Columbia. In 
the District of Columbia, the price was 
37 cents. In Virginia, the price was 47 
cents; and likewise in Maryland, it was 
47 cents. 

I purchased packages of 20 Gillette 
Blueblades. In the District of Columbia, 


the price was 87 cents, whereas in Vir- 
ginia I paid 11 percent more, or 98 cents, 
and also 11 percent more in Maryland, 
namely, 98 cents. 
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I purchased 50 cubic centimeters of 
Mead’s Oleum Percomorphum. These 
are baby vitamins which are very essen- 
tial to the health of infants and growing 
children. It is a very, very important 
product. I paid in the District of Co- 
lumbia $2.63. When I went to Virginia 
I had to pay not $2.63 but $3.29, or 25 
percent more. In Maryland I had to 
pay 32 percent more, or $3.49. 

Take a laxative like Ex-Lax. In Vir- 
ginia the price was 25 cents, and in the 
District of Columbia the price was 19 
cents. In Maryland, the price was 28 
cents. To take a laxative costs you 47 
percent more in the State of Maryland 
than it does in the District of Columbia. 
And it costs you 32 percent more in the 
State of Virginia. 

Here are some Dr. West tooth brushes. 
They were the same price in all three 
States, an indication that I am not guilty 
of any particular selectivity to indicate 
deliberately that the prices are more in 
one place than in another. When it 
came to Dr. West’s tooth brushes, the 
price in all three locations was 59 cents. 

Now, take the large-size Mennen baby 
powder. Here they are. In the District 
of Columbia, the price was 47 cents. In 
Virginia it was 49 cents, and in Mary- 
land 49 cents. 

Mr. Chairman, these are 10 ordinary 
articles that are everyday needs for 
housewives, diabetics, and others. The 
total price in Virginia is $8.23. The total 
price in e District of Columbia is $7.05; 
and the total price in Maryland is $8.80. 
On these 10 articles in Maryland, I paid 
25 percent more than I did for the 10 
articles when purchased in the District 
of Columbia. When I went into Virginia 
I paid 17 percent more for these very 
same articles that I had purchased in 
the District of Columbia. 

Here is a recapitulation: 


Item 


10 cubic centimeters U. 40 protamine zinc { $0. 
Aon. . 
BD Yale 26-gage, }4-inch hypo needle. 
100 Bayer aspirin 
12 ounces Phillips milk of magnesia. 
Large Ipana toothpaste..._...- 
20 Gillette Blueblades 
50 cubic centimeters Meads oleum percomor- 
phum (baby vitamins) 
S occas a aeens 
Dr. West toothbrush__..._. 4 
Large size Mennen baby powder 
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Virginia per- Maryland per- 
cent increase District of Maryland | cent increase 
over District | Columbia | es | over District 
of Columbia price p of Columbia 
price price 
0 $0. 98 32 
1 . 
33 15 
28 -48 2 
14 31 14 
27 37 27 
11 87 11 
25 2. 63 32 
32 19 47 
0 50 0 
4 47 4 
17 7.05 25 


Richmond. Va. 


Now I hesitate to place in the well of 
the House two whisky bottles that I 
purchased, but I did purchase the whis- 
ky, and I have the bottles in this basket. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. On the items you have 
just mentioned, did that include tax, or 
was that the price without the tax? 

Mr. CELLER. That, I understand, is 
without tax. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KLEIN. Did the gentleman ever 
hear of the expression “loss leaders”? 
I might call the gentleman’s attention 
to the fact that it is the practice in many. 
many stores, not only in the District 
of Columbia but throughout the coun- 
try, in order to induce people to come in 
and purchase in that store, to have 
articles on which they obviously lose 
money. I would like to call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that on many 
other articles in the same store the pur- 
chaser pays a great deal more. 
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Mr. CELLER. I am going to offer a 
substitute which gets at the evil of loss 
leaders, but let us not burn down the 
house to roast a pig. Let us not indulge 
in price-fixing, which in contrary to the 
very concept of our antitrust and anti- 
monopoly laws, just to get at loss lead- 
ers, In these bills you have a cure worse 
than the disease. To get at loss leaders 
you usher in all the evils of price-fixing, 
an evil for worse than loss leaders. In 
other words, make a direct attack on 
loss leaders. Do not seek to protect those 
who want to garner in these huge profits 
by virtue of vertical as well as horizontal 
price-fixing. Horizontal price-fixing is 
permitted indirectly under the provisions 
of this bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Ido not want to inter- 
rupt the gentleman, but on that par- 
ticular point the gentleman has for the 
first time just advised the House that he 
proposes to offer a substitute in which 
he will get at loss leaders. Now, the gen- 
tleman is chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee. Has he at any time pro- 
posed any such bill to get at loss lead- 
ers? 

Mr. CELLER. Ofcourse. The bill has 
been in the hopper for a long, long time. 
Certainly I have offered it, and it has 
been considered. The bill is H. R. 6986, 
and was introduced on March 11, 1952, 
some 2 months ago. 

As to the whisky, I will not exhibit it. 
The bottles may disappear too rapidly. 
But, in any event I purchased a fifth of 
Black Label Schenley whisky in the 
District of Columbia at $3.23. What 
did I pay in Maryland, just across the 
border, for the same identical bottle? 
I paid $4.32, a difference of $1.09. So 
that where fair trade prevails for that 
particular article, the public has to pay 
$1.09 more. If you can tell me there 
is anything fair in that kind of prac- 
tice, I fail to see it. If you can call 
that fair trade, then I do not know what 
the meaning of fair trade is nor does 
anyone else. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. Does the gentleman 
have any information indicating 
whether a part of that difference was 
due to the State tax in the State of 
Maryland? 

Mr. CELLER. No. That has noth- 
ing to do with that tax. This was on a 
straight retail. I am not saying there 
is no license tax. Naturally, you cannot 
buy without paying the Federal tax. 
The Federal taxes are uniform. The 
Federal and State taxes are involved, 
but the State tax in those States is of 
no consequence. Actually the tax in the 
District of Columbia is 15 cents a fifth, 
in Maryland the tax is 19 cents a fifth— 
just 4 cents difference—the total retail 
price difference due to fair trade is $1.09. 

Mr. PRIEST. But the gentleman 
knows there is a difference in the State 

es. 


Chairman, will 
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Mr. CELLER. A very trifling dif- 
ference, only 4 cents a fifth. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Would the gen- 
tleman mind yielding to let the gentle- 
man from Arkansas tell what the differ- 
ence is? 

Mr. CELLER. Iam agreeable to hav- 
ing him tell it. 

Mr. HARRIS. I will get that and give 
it to the gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER. I will put the informa- 
tion in the Recorp, namely, that the 
Maryland tax is only 4 cents higher. 

I do not care what the tax is; the 
difference is so inconsequential as to nul- 
lify any argument that we are helping 
the general public by this kind of legis- 
lation. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And it is a further 
indication that each day it becomes more 
and more impossible for the poor man 
to drink liquor if he wants to; it is a 
rich man’s drink. Why not fix it so the 
poor man can take a drink, too? 

Mr. CELLER. What does the Na- 
tional Grange say in this regard? The 
National Grange—patrons of husband- 
ry—is a very reputable organization and 
their word should mean a great deal to 
this body. It says: 

The truth is, it is not a fair-trade bill 
at all but a plan to extort over a billion 
dollars a year in excess margins from the 
American people; it is legalized price fixing. 


What has happened during the period 
we have had these so-called fair-trade 
laws? I will read you a statement that 
appears in the hearings, which comes 
from the Journal of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Druggists of August 
1950, showing that despite, or perhaps 
because of, the protection afforded retail 
druggists through fair-trade legislation, 
they are suffering from the competition 
of large retailers. This association jour- 
nal goes on to say the following: 

The retail drug store has not kept pace 
with the general business development. Al- 
though its sales volume increased 234 times 
between 1939 and 1940, it ended up by get- 
ting less of the consumer’s dollar simply be- 
cause sales through other outlets have ex- 
panded more rapidly than drug-store busi- 
ness. The retail druggist cannot allow him- 
self to be fooled by today’s high sales vol- 
ume; the drug store has simply ridden the 
trend and, compared with other outlets, has 
not done a very good job at that. 


All this, mind you, in the face of these 
fair-trade acts which have been on the 
statute books in the various States for 
a number of years. 

The principal beneficiary of the drug 
store’s declining share of the consumer’s 
dollar from almost 4 to less than 3 cents 
in the decade between 1939 and 1949 has 
been the grocery supermarket and simi- 
lar outlets. This same Journal of the 
National Association of Retail Druggists 
in the issue of October 15, 1951, reported 
the extent to which grocery stores had 
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invaded the established lines handled by 
drug stores as follows: 

Nonfood items traditionally sold by drug 
stores show a 59-percent penetration into 
grocery stores, according to a survey made 
by Selling Research, Inc., New York. Rating 
high on the list were sanitary napkins, now 
sold in 98 percent of grocery stores; shampoo, 
84 percent; tooth paste, 77 percent; shaving 
cream, 72 percent; and bandages, 70 percent. 
Geographically, the presence of drug items 
in grocery stores is most prevalent in the 
western portion of the country (p. 1646). 


According to a recent survey conducted 
by the Progressive Grocer, “85 percent of 
the Nation's leading supermarkets and 
superettes now sell selected health and 
beauty aids, compared with only 37 per- 
cent 10 years ago.” By October of 1951 
the last major grocery chain which had 
yet to promote the sale of drug items, 
the A. & P., had decided to enter the 
field by offering to its customers tooth 
paste, first-aid items, shaving accesso- 
ries, shampoos, and so forth. The fol- 
lowing chart graphically shows this tre- 
mendous growth in the distribution of 
drug items by leading food stores during 
recent years: 

Growth of drug distribution in leading food 
stores 
PERCENT OF STORES HANDLING DRUGS 
Percent 


Source; Progressive Grocer, February 1952. 


What has prompted this successful 
venture of the large supermarket into the 
retail trade of the retail druggist? Why 
did so many people retail these same 
articles, formerly promoted by druggists, 
in the supermarkets, in the grocery 
chains, in the automatic vending ma- 
chines, gasoline stations, and stationery 
stores, and cigar stores? Do you know 
why? Because of the constant pressure 
brought by the Retail Druggists Associa- 
tion in the various States on the manu- 
facturers of the trade-marked articles to 
push up the prices, to increase the 
mark-ups. The druggists have been 
hoist by their own petard. The profits 
have been so lush on many of these items 
that these other channels of distribution 
have gone into the business of cosmetics, 
beauty aids, infant foods, pharmaceuti- 
cals, soaps, and perfumery—articles they 
never handled before—to the detriment 
of the independent druggists. 

Lush margins on fair-trade items pro- 
vide a windfall to the giant grocery mart 
whose profits on food items have, over 
the years, been reduced as a result of 
the dynamics of competition. Thus, 
whereas a self-service drug department 
located in a high traffic location of a 
modern supermarket takes in about 2 
percent of total store volume, “with 
‘drugs’ yielding a margin of over 30 per- 
cent on sales, the line contributes 4 per- 
cent or more of store’s total dollar 
margin.” 

Accordingly, we now find the economics 
circumstances resulting from resale price 
maintenance causing the independent 
merchant to fall ready victim to those 


are law abiding. But a militant group 
are guilty. The result is that they have 
created more and more competition for 
themselves from big chain stores and 


Such was the distressed condition of 
the retail druggists over imadequate 
margins on some items during the year 
1950 that ome of the 1951 objectives of 
the National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists was “to bring to the attention of 
the manufacturers that many mark- ups 


editorial in the NARD Journal of March 
21, 1949, charged in bold-faced headlines 
that manufacturers who had failed to 
raise margins for retail druggists were 
acting like a pack of wolves. The NARD 
subsequently bemoaned the many ex- 
amples of inadequate mark-ups which 
could be cited to show that the druggists 
have been made the goats of a cockeyed 
situation which has been coupled to fair 
trade. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair - 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I would like 
to ask the gentleman if he does not think 
the proper forum to correct this in- 
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equality, the inequity he has described, is 
in the State legislatures? Does not the 
gentleman think the consumers should 
get hold of the members of the legisla- 
tures of the various States to repeal the 
fair-trade laws? 

Mr. CELLER. The National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists can bring and 
exert much pressure in this body with 
the result which we will see this after- 
moon or tomorrow. How much easier 
is it for the National Association of Re- 
tail Druggists to exert pressure on the 
local legislatures? When the original 
State Fair Trade Acts were passed they 
were passed so rapidly that the acts, in 
many instances, contained the same 
stenographie errors; the same typo- 
graphical errors appeared in any num- 
ber of the State legislature enactments, 
which shows you they went through the 


without deliberation, without hearings, 
only as the result of this constant drive 
and pressure on the part of these organ- 


been time out of mind guilty of offenses 
against the antitrust laws. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman three additional minutes. 

Mr, PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, past ex- 
perience under the Miller-Tydings law 
yields abundant evidence of resale price 
maintenance legislation serving as a 
cloak to conceal price fixing and other 
undesirable ‘activities in restraint of 
trade. 

In 1942, the Colorado Wholesale Wine 
and Liquor Dealers Association was in- 
dicted by the Department of Justice un- 
der section 1 of the Sherman Act for en- 
gaging, under the guise of fair trade, in 
a conspiracy to fix retail prices of liquor 
sold in the State of Colorado. Retail 
prices, it was charged, were agreed upon; 
out-of-State producers were persuaded 
to enter into fair-trade contracts em- 
bodying agreed-upon prices; and whole- 
salers and producers refusing to comply 
were boycotted. Pleas of nolo con- 
tendere were filed by the defendants and 
fines were imposed. 

Similarly the National Association of 
Retail Druggists, today the loudest ad- 
vocate of fair-trade legislation, was fined 
in 1947 on a plea of nolo contendere to 
an indictment charging them with hav- 
ing engaged in a conspiracy to fix the 
retail and wholesale prices of drug items, 
to eliminate price competition among 
retail druggists, and to restrain compe- 
tition. This conspiracy was perpetrated 
under the guise of fair trade despite the 
existence of a consent decree filed in 
1907 perpetually enjoining the associa- 
tien from engaging in such activities as 
boycotts, and so forth. 

The National Wholesale Druggists 
Association was also indicted under the 
Sherman Act for conspiring to raise, fix, 
and stabilize wholesale selling prices of 
drug items by means of fair-trade 
agreements. 
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Again nolo contendere pleas were filed 
and fines levied. 

In United States against New York 
State Pharmaceutica? Association, the 
National Association of Retail Druggists 
was again indicted, this time in con- 
junction with the New York State 


for fixing, stabilizing, and maintaining 
the retail and wholesale prices of drug 
store items through the adoption of uni- 
form prices and methods of sale, inter- 
change of information, boycotts, and 
black lists. Pleas of nolo contendere and 
fines also ended this litigation. 

The Department of Justice has 
brought cases of a similar nature involv- 
ing fair trade against the Tri-State 
Record Dealers Association, the Record 
Dealers Association, and has currently 
pending cases against the Allegheny 
County Retail Druggists’ Association 

the Sunbeam Corp. Proceedings 

by the Federal Trade Commis- 

sion where resale price maintenance was 
an important factor include: 

Docket No. 4526: Law Book Publish- 
ers Co. 

Docket No. 4900: Refractories case. 

Docket No. 5448: Rubber manufactur- 
ers group. 

Docket No. 5734: Mid-Atlantic Dis- 
tributors Corp., which just recently has 
been appealed to the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia Circuit. 

Docket No. 5635: Cycle jobbers. 

Docket No. 5636: American Dental 
Association. 

Docket No. 4093: Wholesale Liquor 
Distributors Association of Northern 
California, et al. 

Docket No. 4132: 
tioners Association. 

Docket No. 4168: National Retail 
Liquor Package Stores Association. 

Let me tell you something else about 
the National Association of Retail 
Druggists. This organization, under 
the McGuire bill, is given the right to 
bring an action against anybody that it 
is alleged has violated the so-called 
fair-trade laws. That is something new 
m our jurisprudence. An association 
can bring an action. That is in the Me- 
Guire bill. You are buying a pig in a 
poke, I tell you. Here is the NARD, guilty 
so often of violations, able to bring 
actions in its own name. It will harass 
and annoy any number of innocent deal- 
ers. Such a right of suit will make it 
even more powerful. 

A State counterpart and constituent 
organization of the National Association 


Western Confec- 


company refused to fair trade Pepsodent 
products in California. As a result of the 
boycott, as a result of undue interference 
and unlawful conduct on the part of this 
California druggist association, the pres- 
sure was successful. Pepsodent then 
wanted to resume fair trade on their ar- 
ticles and in order to show their contri- 
tion, they were required to pay $25,000 to 
the fair-trade lobbying fund of the drug- 
gists’ association. That was an unlaw- 
ful tribute - blood money—a penalty im- 
posed by a private group. 
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Now, those are the tactics upon which 
you put the imprimatur of your ap- 
proval, if you pass this kind of legisla- 
tion. Those are the tactics that you 
countenance if you pass this legislation. 
The Department of Justice, through the 
head of the antitrust division, testified in 
confirmation of this view to the effect 
that the experience of the antitrust di- 
vision was that a vast majority of resale 
price maintenance contracts, if examined 
fully, would be found in violation of the 
antitrust laws. That is what we are go- 
ing to sanction if we pass this bill. 

Furthermore, I am unalterably op- 
posed to this legislation because of the 
undemocratic coercion involved therein. 
I am not so much against fair trade if 
it is limited to those who sign a fair- 
trade contract that involves a contrac- 
tural, a consensual relationship. But, 
this goes further and says, “Even if you 
do not sign, you are bound.” That 
means if a manufacturer goes into any 
State and he signs one contract with one 
retailer, all the other retailers in the 
same State are ipso facto bound by that 
single contract. 

In the Schwegmann case the Supreme 
Court said that that was unfair, and to 
get around the Schwegmann case they 
now provide that all the nonsigners shall 
be bound by the contract made with as 
few as one retailer throughout the length 
and breadth of the State. This is how 
the Supreme Court, in its majority opin- 
ion, characterized the binding of a non- 
signer: 

When they seek, however, to impose price 
fixing on persons who have not contracted 
or agreed to the scheme, the situation is 
vastly different. That is not price fixing by 
contract or agreement; that is price fixing 
by compulsion. That is not following the 
path of consensual agreement; that is re- 
sort to coercion. 


Further, the Court said: 

Contracts or agreements convey the idea 
of a cooperative arrangement, not a program 
whereby recalcitrants are dragged in by the 
heels and compelled to submit to price fix- 
ing. 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. I am sure, in line with 
what the gentleman has just said about 
the nonsigner or nonsigner provision, 
that he will want it to be clear to the 
House that under the Miller-Tydings Act 
from May 1937 to May 1951 the non- 
signer provision was in effect at that 
time. 

Mr. CELLER. No, the Supreme Court 
has indicated that that was unfair and 
improper. It takes a long time for a 
case to reach the Supreme Court, but in 
the interval see the great damage that 
was done. Many thought that the non- 
signer would be bound, I did not. I 
gave an opinion sometime ago that I felt 
a nonsigner would not be bound, but it 
was the practice to bind nonsigners, with 
mea unhappy results that I have indi- 
ca 


Profit margins have been higher, par- 
ticularly in the drug industry, that is 
the main beneficiary of all this, whereas 
in the grocery line prices and mark-ups 
have deliberately dropped due to free 
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competition throughout that period. 
Throughout the last two decades, all 
during the period of resale price main- 
tenance, the comparative price of gro- 
ceries and the mark-ups on groceries 
have dropped. Why? Because grocery 
articles have not so far been fair traded. 
Druggist articles are fair traded. Mar- 
gins are high on drug items; prices come 
down on grocery items. So I say to the 
gentleman from Tennessee that just be- 
cause people did not know what the law 
was should not freeze that practice 
into law. 

It was not the law and never was 
the law, because the Supreme Court said 
it was not the law. 

It does not take much imagination to 
discover for whose benefit these fair- 
trade bills will ultimately inure. A look 
at those manufacturers who employ fair- 
trade contracts readily discloses who will 
be primarily rewarded by the bills which 
are now offered under the guise of a 
friendly congressional hand to small and 
independent business. A recent study 
conducted by the American Fair Trade 
Council—sponsors of the Keogh bill— 
disclosed that 51 out of the leading 100 
largest national advertisers, using news- 
papers, periodicals, and/or radio, were 
manufacturers who fair-trade part or all 
of their products. Included were such 
small businesses as the following: Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co., General Foods Corp., 
General Motors Corp., General Mills 
Corp., American Tobacco Co., General 
Electric Co., American Home Products 
Corp., and Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Who supports fair trade in the drug 
field? Well, large manufacturers con- 
tributed handsomely to the Bureau of 
Education on Fair Trade which is a lob- 
bying organization registered with the 
Clerk of the House under the provisions 
of law, and which is behind much of the 
efforts to enact the McGuire bill. An 
examination of the steering committee 
of the Bureau of Education on Fair 
Trade shows that its composition in- 
cludes the following typical representa- 
tives of small business: Charles S. 
Beardsley, chairman of the board, Miles 
Laboratories; Henry Bristol, chairman 
of the board, Bristol-Myers Co.; Philip 
Cortney, president of Coty, Inc.; W. 
Rutherford James, president, Towns & 
James, Inc.; Harry W. Meyer, vice presi- 
dent, International Cellucotton Products 
Co.; William J. Murray, Jr., chairman 
of the board, McKesson & Robbins, Inc.; 
E. Allen Newcomb, executive secretary, 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion; Carl H. Willingham, secretary, Na- 
tional Association of Chain Drug Stores; 
and Earl S. Ritter, vice president, Eli 
Lilly & Co. 

While representatives of some of these 
big companies shed many a crocodile tear 
for the welfare of the poor independent 
druggists when they appeared before the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee in support of the McGuire bill, 
I am sure you will not be beguiled by 
their solicitous demeanor. It is no secret 
why these large companies want fair 
trade—it appears in black and white 
right on their balance sheets. Here is 
how the small druggists described the 
munificent profits which these con- 


_ cerns reaped from fair trade during the 
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postwar period—and I quote from the 
annual report of the executive secretary 
of the National Association of Retail 
Druggists in 1950: 

The manufacturers in the drug field made 
much more money in the last 5 years than 
they ever had before, and the reports show 
that in 1949 the profits they took were about 
13 percent over 1948 or better than 15 per- 
cent over and above the average for 656 
corporations. The profits of the 
manufacturers in 1948 were the highest in 
the history of the country. 


It is no wonder these large drug manu- 
facturers are now urging Congress to en- 
act fair-trade legislation. Under fair 
trade, the profits of Abbott Laboratories 
increased more than five times during the 
fair-trade years of 1939 through 1950; 
American Home Products Corp. and 
Parke, Davis & Co. more than doubled 
their profits in the same period. Profits 
of Merck & Co. increased almost six 
times. In 1939, under fair trade, the 
profits of American Home Products 
Corp., was 50.7 percent of its net 
worth—in other words, a rate of return 
which within a period of 2 years, would 
equal its entire capital investment. In 
1950, Parke, Davis & Co., selling under 
fair trade, was able to earn a net income 
of 27.7 percent on its net worth—the 
equivalent of a profit rate returning its 
total capital expenditures within a period 
of less than 4 years. 

Such are the great profits assured 
these large producers who fair-trade 
their products that they can afford to 
spend extravagant sums for advertising 
and still net the handsome returns I have 
just referred to. Let me cite a few ad- 
vertising expenditures for some of the 
important fair-trading companies dur- 
ing the year 1950 to show you where the 
consumer’s dollar spent on fair-trade 
articles goes: 


Procter & Gamble Co- $27, 023, 122 
Lovor  DROR coc ane cus --- 13, 464, 077 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet ==- 12, 026,080 
Sterling Drug 10, 692, 019 
Miles Laboratories 8, 731, 493 


It is no wonder that these large con- 
cerns are ardent advocates of fair trade. 
Some of them perhaps share a portion of 
their fair-trade profits with the small 
retailer to assure his support of the pro- 
gram. But in so doing the independent 
businessman is converted into a mere 
outlet for the sale of goods. In exchange 
for the mark-up supposedly guaranteed 
by fair trade, the small-business man 
puts his pricing policies, his right to 
make a profit, and his net total income 
at the absolute mercy of large manu- 
facturers. There is no longer meaning 
for the independent merchant in this 
state of subjugation. The control of 
these large entities which can afford to 
spend millions of dollars on advertising 
over the entire economy is strengthened, 
while the retail field becomes filled with 
hundreds of economic vassals bound by 
the feudal bonds of the fair-trade con- 
tract to perform fealty to big business. 

It is for the reasons that I have set 
forth that I believe that the sincere ad- 
vocates of small business in this House 
who have suggested fair trade as the 
panacea for the independent retailers’ 
woes have failed to see the forest for 
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the trees. I have no doubt of their sin- 
cerity which their past record here on 
the fioor of the House has proven. They 
have been splendid and stalwart sup- 
porters of small business. I can under- 
stand, too, why they have been sympa- 
thetic to the demands of numerous small 
merchants for the enactment of these 
bills. But I want to remind you that 
there are hundreds and thousands of 
small merchants throughout the United 
States who have not written you who are 
opposed to fair trade and who do not 
want to be coerced by you without coun- 
sel, without hearing, or without appeal 
into contracts to which they were never 
a party. 

The eyes of these thousands of small 
merchants are watching you today, just 
as are those of the giant manufacturers 
who are eagerly waiting to reap the rich 
profits of fair trade. Watching also are 
the millions of consumers throughout 
this country, the much harried house- 
wives and their heavily taxed spouses, 
the farmers throughout the Nation, and 
the laboring man. They want to know 
if you are going to guarantee fat profits 
to the big fair-trading corporations of 
America at the expense of their inde- 
pendence, their freedom, and their pock- 
etbook. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Harris]. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. The gentle- 
man from New York just stated that the 
laws passed by the respective States were 
passed without much consideration and 
in great haste. I wish to state that none 
of the 45 States has repealed the act, 
and they have had sufficient time, every 
one of them, to repeal it. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentleman 
for his comment. 

Mr. Chairman, in trying to reply to 
some of the statements that have been 
made here I shall undertake to clear up 
some of the confusion that evidently 
some would like to see prevail here in 
the House. 

The gentleman from New York, the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, has just given you 
his own viewpoint with reference to 
fair-trade laws. The gentleman has 
maintained the same position and the 
same attitude since the first time this 
issue was presented to the Nation. The 
gentleman has given you the argument 
on which he bases his own best judgment 
as to the advisability or inadvisability 
of a national or Federal fair-trade law. 
His viewpoint has nothing whatsoever to 
do with the question with which we are 
faced here today, so let us not be con- 
fused as to the problem that is up for 
consideration. Let us see for a moment 
just what it is. 

I think you would be interested in a 
little background. In 1890 the Sherman 
Act was passed, which declared illegal 
contracts and agreements in restraint of 
trade throughout the Nation. Most 
everyone in the country is aware and 
advised of just what the full import of 
that act of Congress was. It is still the 
law today. 


In 1931 the State of California en- 
acted a fair-trade law. It did not in- 
clude a nonsigner clause. In 1933, the 
State of California saw that this law was 
not a wcrkable or a practical solution to 
the problem and amended it to include 
a nonsigner provision. 

In 1937, to a District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill, there was attached an 
amendment. It became known as the 
Miller-Tydings amendment. It amend- 
ed the Sherman Act to provide that 
State legislation on fair trade, if applied 
to merchandise which moved in inter- 
state commerce, does not violate the Fed- 
eral antitrust laws. 

Prior to 1937, when that amendment 
was adopted, the majority of the 48 
States in the union had adopted fair 
trade laws. The gentleman talks about 
the haste of these States. Why, since 
that time, there are a number of States 
that have adopted fair-trade laws, and 
as late as 1950, the State of Louisiana 
amended its own fair-trade act. Within 
recent months, the State of Florida has 
reenacted, I believe, its own fair-trade 
law. So the gentleman’s argument about 


the States rushing in with haste—that. 


haste has lasted from i931, insofar as 
the record shows, until this recent time, 

What brought this question here to- 
day? For 13 years—after 45 of the 
States of this Union had adopted fair- 
trade laws—for 13 years fair-trade laws 
were effective. They were not ques- 
tioned. Then in 1950, the Schwegmann 
case in the State of Louisiana was pre- 
sented to the district court. The Dis- 
trict Court upheld the State law, in- 
cluding the nonsigner provision. It was 
appealed to the court of appeals on its 
way to the Supreme Court, and that 
court agreed with the District Court. 
The Supreme Court of the United 
States, however, held—and that is what 
we are here to correct today—that the 
Miller-Tydings Act applied only to those 
who were parties to the contract. The 
majority of the court held that in non- 
signer cases, the Miller-Tydings Act did 
not apply. 

About the same time, another problem 
arose with reference to articles which 
cross State lines in the course of a retail 
sale. That case came from Pennsyl- 
vania—the Wentling case. The court of 
appeals said that the fair-trade law of 
the State of Pennsylvania could not ap- 
ply to articles which were sent across 
Pennsylvania State boundaries into 
other States. 

As a consequence of these decisions 
we bring the McGuire bill to you today. 
It is purely and simply enabling legisla- 
tion. It says to the States of Arkansas, 
California, Tennessee and the other 45 
States, Lou are permitted, under your 
own State procedure, to provide legisla- 
tion to effect fair trade within your own 
boundaries.” That is all it does. That 
is what we are here for. So the philoso- 
phy involved here today, the issue which 
we must pass on, is a fundamental issue. 
That is, are you going to permit the 
State of Mississippi to enact through its 
legislature legislation on this subject as 
a State under the Constitution is au- 
thorized to act, or are you going to say 
that such legislation is a burden on in- 
terstate commerce and the Federal Gov- 
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ernment is going to step in and say, “You 
cannot do that, even though the Consti- 
tution gives you that right”? 

I recognize there was a problem that 
developed between our Committee, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and the Committee on the 
Judiciary. Certainly I did not feel too 
good about it. Neither did anyone else. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself five additional minutes. 

We endeavored to avoid that situa- 
tion, as did all other Members. How- 
ever, there was urgent need to bring this 
matter to the attention of this House 
so that it could correct it. The Miller- 
Tydings Act, as it was originally written, 
should be made effective, and without 
bringing the Federal Government into 
it and saying that the Federal Govern- 
ment is going to set up a bureau or a 
commission or an authority over com- 
merce and industry and business 
throughout this Nation. 

The Committee on the Judiciary did 
report its bill. I was certainly not in 
favor of that bill because it would have 
set up a fair-trade policy of the Federal 
Government. We are saying in the Mc- 
Guire bill—and understand this is all 
it does—that the Federal Government 
recognizes the action of the States. If 
you set up a Federal fair-trade policy 
you establish a Federal cause of action in 
the courts. You might even bring Gov- 
ernment agencies into it, and conse- 
quently you may have a Government 
bureau down in my State and in your 
State jumping on this little business or 
that little business, and of course you 
know what will be the result there. So, 
consequently, we bring to you the prob- 
lem, not trying to establish Federal 
policy, as the gentleman from New York 
would try to bring in here to confuse 
the issue. 

He referred to the certain articles 
which allegedly cost more in fair-trade 
States than in non-fair-trade States. 
Certainly we could take some articles 
and say that in fair-trade States they 
will cost more than in non-fair-trade 
States. By the same token, however, 
we can go down here and get certain 
articles in the District of Columbia, 
which is a non-fair-trade territory, that 
will cost you more than the same ar- 
ticles in the State of Virginia, which is 
a fair-trade State. But you have to get 
the general picture. The testimony be- 
fore our committee was to the effect that 
the percentage increase in the price of 
24 nationally known articles was greater 
in the non-fair-trade areas than it was 
in the fair-trade States. We could 
argue the question of economics and 
prices in the various areas and terri- 
tories, and establish proof that certain 
articles in one area are higher than 
articles in another area. That condi- 
tion prevailed a long time before there 
were any fair-trade laws whatsoever. 
But the point I want to try to impress 
on your minds is the fundamental issue 
which you are going to have to deter- 
mine, and that is: Do you believe in the 
philosophy of permitting the States to 
enact legislation that will be effective in 
the field in which they are authorized 
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to act? Regardless of all of these other 
technical issues brought in from the 
outside, you are finally going to have to 
determine this basic question of whether 
or not you are to permit conditions to 
exist such as happened in New York 
about a yearago. Incidentally, that was 
immediately after the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Schwegmann case, 
It was one of the most damaging experi- 
ences insofar as business is concerned 
which has occurred in recent years. 
You are all familiar with it. 

Loss leaders were used to the extreme. 
Somebody sells aspirin or this product, or 
that product way below cost. But what 
does he doitfor? The record shows that 
time after time it was done for the pur- 
pose of getting the consumers to come 
in, in order that they can sell other prod- 
ucts the price of which is way above nor- 
mal. That is what we are trying to pro- 
tect against and that is what we wish to 
do here. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Then do I under- 
stand the gentleman to say that all this 
bill does is to permit each business in the 
respective States to operate under the 
State law without Federal interference? 

Mr. HARRIS. That is all it does; that 
is the purpose of the legislation. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. KLEIN. The gentleman referred 
to the price war in New York City im- 
mediately after the Supreme Court de- 
cision. I would like to call to his at- 
tention the fact that one of our large 
department stores which was guilty of 
price cutting was enjoined by the court 
in the State of New York, mind you, after 
the Supreme Court decision. So that the 
decision had nothing to do with the right 
of the stores to cut prices to that extent. 
I just wanted to point that out. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is true; and it is 
a very important point to make. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Will the gentleman 
explain why the States cannot enact 
their own fair-trade laws without an 
enactment of the so-called McGuire bill? 

Mr. HARRIS. That is what I en- 
deavored to explaina moment ago. The 
Supreme Court in the Schwegmann case, 
which involved the Miller-Tydings Act, 
brought out several points. The Court 
held that the Miller-Tydings Act per- 
mitted the States to enact fair-trade 
laws so far as parties to the contract 
were concerned. However, they could 
not affect nonsigners. Consequently, if 
the State laws applied only to signers, 
you can very readily understand why 
there are some people who are looking 
for a loophole—people who want cut- 
throat competition whether through loss 
leaders or through something else. They 
would engage in predatory practices to 
the detriment of the signers of agree- 
ments. 

The State of California, as I men- 
tioned a moment ago, had the experience 
which proved to them the necessity of 
adjusting their own law. 
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Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. KLEIN. I think the gentleman 
from Arkansas might point out to the 
gentleman from New York that the very 
State laws in all of these 45 States which 
do have fair-trade laws at the present 
time apply to nonsigners as well as 
signers. The Miller-Tydings Act was 
held not to apply to nonsigners. What 
we are trying to do in the McGuire bill 
presently under discussion is, as far as 
we can, to permit the laws of the States 
to apply to nonsigners. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has very generously tendered 
time to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
I now yield 10 minutes of that time to the 
gentleman front Michigan [Mr. Craw- 
FORD], 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the debate thus far demonstrates 
that we have had a tough problem on our 
hands here. 

The element of compulsion which is 
written into this bill is exceedingly dis- 
tasteful to me. I can understand what 
retailers are up against and what manu- 
facturers are up against, what whole- 
salers are up against. I have had a lit- 
tle experience in some of those fields my- 
self. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. For a question? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Will the gentleman 
state whether he is referring to compul- 
sion in the McGuire bill, in which there 
is no compulsion? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I refer to the lan- 
guage, and I will yield to any member of 
the committee to correct me if I am in 
error, which makes it possible to impose 
these restrictions on a person who does 
not sign one of these agreements. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. My answer to that 
is that such laws are within the province 
of the State legislatures. They are not 
implicit in this law. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Iam talking about 
the bills now before us. As I read H. R. 
5767, and as I understand it, this lan- 
guage is enforceable against a merchant 
who does not sign an agreement; is that 
correct? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Just what particular 
language does the gentleman refer to? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman is 
an expert on this bill and he is a mem- 
ber of the committee. I am asking if 
this bill, together with the State laws, 
will impose enforcement on people who 
do not sign the agreements? 

Mr. HARRIS. If the gentleman will 
permit me to answer, I will be glad to 
do so, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Proceed to answer. 

Mr. HARRIS. I assume the gentle- 
man was referring to the language on 
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page 5, which is subsection (3) of sec- 
tion 5 (a). I should like to say to him 
that is a paragraph which specifically 
authorizes the nonsigner provisions. It 
does exactly what the gentleman says. 
This is enabling legislation. It permits 
the States to provide for the nonsigner 
clause, and, therefore, it would be effec- 
tive on business that was not a party 
to the agreement. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I think the gentle- 
man has answered my question and has 
corroborated what I said, is that correct? 

Mr. HARRIS. I endeavored to an- 
swer the gentleman's question. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. I understand the gen- 
tleman in framing his question to use 
the word “imposed,” whether or not this 
imposed something on the States. The 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Harris] 
I think very clearly answered that. It 
does not impose anything. It permits 
whatever provision is in the State laws 
to be operative, to be effective, but it 
does not impose that on the States. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Then if a State 
law reads to the effect that signers and 
nonsigners must abide by this agree- 
ment, we are authorizing the State laws 
to make that enforcement. That is 
plain, understandable layman’s lan- 
guage. There are no technicalities in- 
volved in it. That is exactly what this 
language does. I have retailed enough 
to understand that. 

Now, I have had letters from all of my 
druggists like you folks have. Why 
should we impose such a burden on a 
person, or be the means of imposing such 
a burden on a person, who does not sign 
the contract? That is something new. 
I may have to eat this crow, and take 
the consequences. 

Here is another proposition. I am 
familiar with the arguments that are 
made that the private enterprise system 
eats itself up through competition. I 
am familiar with the argument that the 
controllist promotes all the time the 
philosophy that private enterprise is not 
capable of managing its affairs in such 
a way that it can survive, therefore, it is 
argued by the controllist that the States 
and the bureaus should take over and 
control the people and write the rules 
and regulations so that there will not be 
any warfare between competitors. In 
other words, it is argued that the State 
always knows what is best to be done, 
that the individual is never capable of 
taking care of himself, that he permits 
competitive forces to come about and 
destroy the operator. I can understand 
that language, too. Now, if I may speak 
very bluntly to my friends on the left, 
may I say that we are about to endorse 
a proposition, as Republicans we are 
about to endorse a proposition, which 
Says to our people: You are not capable 
of surviving in the cockpit of retail mer- 
chandise; the States must look after 
you. 

We are coming along here and are 
about to sanctify the theory that the 
State knows best. Of course, the Mem- 


bers of the legislative body are elected 
I understand that, too, 


by the people, 
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But I also understand the strength of 
great organized minorities, and if we do 
not understand that we should learn 
some lessons about it. So that is the 
proposition we have to deal with here. 
Take a fellow, for instance, who has a 
great excess of inventory. He is having 
to either unload that inventory in order 
to survive, to pay off his creditors, or he 
can go back and not unload the inven- 
tory. What is he going to do in a propo- 
sition like this? Will the gentleman 
answer that? 

Mr. HARRIS. The various State laws 
have provisions that permit just what 
the gentleman has said; that the man 
can unload his stock if such a condition 
exists. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Under what con- 
ditions? Will the gentleman tell us 
some of those conditions? 

Mr. HARRIS. If it is necessary for 
him to unload it because of his financial 
condition, or if he was going bankrupt, 
or if he was going out of business, or if he 
was disposing of a stock that he did not 
want to handle any more; various con- 
ditions that permit it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Who is going to 
determine the necessity of unloading the 
inventory to meet the creditor’s demand? 
Who determines that? 

Mr. HARRIS. That is your State ju- 
risdiction. It is determined within your 
own State. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In other words, the 
State agency does it; the State ma- 
chinery? 

Mr. HARRIS. The businessman does 
it within the State. If he is in accord 
with the provisions of the State law, then 
it is permitted. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. He may not be in 
accord with the provisions of the State 
law. 

Mr.HARRIS. Then the jurisdiction is 
within the State. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. He may entirely 
have refused to sign an agreement, and 
the State law provides that he is covered 
in the agreement, so he is compelled to 
go along, and he must liquidate his in- 
ventory on the basis of what the State 
law or the State bureau or the State reg- 
ulating agency says he must do; is that 
correct or not? 

Mr. HARRIS. No; that is not correct 
at all, if the gentleman will permit me. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Does the man have 
the liberty to run his own affairs and 
liquidate when he gets ready and to dis- 
count his bills; to meet his obligations? 

Mr. HARRIS. Absolutely, under State 
provision, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Who makes the 
State provision? 4 

Mr. HARRIS. The State legislature 
makes the provision. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And the State leg- 
islature creates the State enforcement 
agency. 

Mr. HARRIS. No, except the courts. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. You mean he has 
to go to court and deal with this thing of 
running his own business affairs? 

Mr, HARRIS. Not at all, but if he 
violates the State law he goes into the 
State court. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Who says he vio- 
lates the State law? What enforcement 
agency says he violates the State law? 


Mr. HARRIS. Well, I suppose it 
would be like any other violation. If 
some competitor did not like what the 
man was doing and claimed he was vio- 
lating the law, he would report it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Say a man exer- 
cises his own individual business judg- 
ment, that he gets behind with his ac- 
counts payable and he wants to liqui- 
date, and he proceeds, his competitor 
brings suit against him, and he is 
thrown into court. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? : 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. KLEIN. Let me explain the pro- 
cedure as if it happened in the State of 
New York. Let us take the druggist 
trade. We are talking about druggists 
now. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. No; I am talking 
about retailers, generally. 

Mr. KLEIN. Allright. If a retailer is 
violating the act, which is called the 
Feld-Crawford Act in the State of New 
York, a complaint is usually made to the 
manufacturer or the distributor of that 
particular article. He then notifies this 
person who is allegedly underselling the 
regular price, and he says, “I want to 
remind you that under the laws of the 
State of New York you are violating the 
law in that you are selling this particu- 
lar product, whatever it may be, at less 
than the fair-trade price.” Now the 
man usually accedes to that, and either 
he says he did it unknowingly or for 
some other reason, and he raises his 
price. If he does not, the manufacturer 
then, or his agent, goes into court for 
an injunction to prevent this man from 
violating the law in that he is under- 
selling this particular article, and the 
court then decides whether he has the 
stock, and at that time it becomes perti- 
nent whether he is underselling the 
goods, whatever it may be. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In other words, it 
comes down to the proposition where the 
retailer may or may not be thrown into 
court to answer as to how and why he is 
running his business according to his 
ove judgment. Now that is exactly the 
way I see the situation. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. Is that not true of the 
violation of any State law? Is it not the 
same procedure, whether it be the State 
bankruptcy laws or whatever it may be; 
the same procedure is followed? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. All that I am talk- 
ing about here is freedom of enterprise, 
free enterprise. Let the competitive 
forces operate. Protect the consumer, 
Take your gains and your losses, enjoy 
them or regret them, but stay in the 
cockpit if you can. If you cannot, get 
out, Play the game according to the 
rules or else forget free enterprise. 

Mr. HARRIS. Does the gentleman 
believe in what are generally referred to 
as cutthroat practices, then? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I believe in compe- 
tition. The only defense you can put up 
for the free-enterprise system is that it 
permits competition. If there is no com- 
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petition you cannot justify free enter- 
prise. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman be- 
lieves in fair competition, I am sure; 
does he not? 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CrawForp], who preceded me, indicated 
he felt this may be an encroachment 
on free enterprise. I do not so view 
it. How can free trade and fair trade 
stifle free enterprise? Our Government 
was founded upon the theory of free 
trade, but that also meant equality in 
trade and when one segment of our 
economy is able by unfair trade prac- 
tices to harm another segment of our 
economy then it is the duty of Govern- 
ment to prevent such an injustice. This 
bill makes it possible for the several 
States to do just that. 

Last December at the Savery Hotel, 
in Des Moines, Iowa, there was a splen- 
did meeting held under the auspices of 
the Iowa Pharmaceutical Society. It 
was presided over by the secretary, Mr. 
D. L. Bruner. There were four princi- 
pal speakers, one representing the man- 
ufacturers, one the wholesalers, one the 
jobbers, one the retailers, and one the 
consumers. Each stressed the impor- 
tance of fair trade. Each recognized 
that fair-trade practices are essential 
not only for the consumer and the re- 
tailer but for the jobber, the wholesaler 
and the manufacturer. Each endorsed 
the principle of the McGuire bill. I 
trust it will pass the House by a large 
majority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

The Chair understands some agree- 
ment was made with the Committee on 
the Judiciary for an allocation of time. 
Did either the gentleman from Tennes- 
see or the gentleman from Iowa pro- 
pound a unanimous-consent request for 
such a division of the time? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that 45 minutes 
of the time allotted to this side be allo- 
cated to the ranking minority member 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. CUNNING- 
HAM]. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
this legislation is needed for the fair 
treatment of the small-business man. I 
commend and congratulate the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and, especially my colleague, the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER], & 
member of the committee, for its work 
and statesman-like approach to the 
problem as evidenced by H. R. 5767. I 
favor the passage of this measure. It is 
not an encroachment on free enterprise 
but rather a recognition of the right of 
the States to see that fair-trade prac- 
tices are employed by those who do 
business within the States, whether en- 
gaged in interstate commerce or not. It 
restores to the several States the rights 
they enjoyed previous to recent decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court. It 
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will benefit and protect the manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, jobber, retailer, and 
consumer. Last December a meeting 
was held at the Savery Hotel in Des 
Moines, Iowa, under the auspices of the 
Iowa Pharmaceutical Society. It was 
presided over by the society’s secretary, 
D. L. Bruner. There were five principal 
speakers; one represented the manufac- 
turer, one the wholesaler, one the job- 
ber, one the retailer, and one the con- 
sumer. Each one favored this piece of 
legislation as necessary for the future of 
all five. They recognized that what is 
harmful to one segment of our economy 
will eventually harm all and may de- 
stroy all. America was founded upon 
the principle of free and fair trade. The 
States should have the right to see that 
it is fair to all and that competitive, un- 
fair practices are not indulged in by 
any. This bill does just that. I hope the 
House passes it overwhelmingly. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Yorx (Mr. KLEIN]. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KLEIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the gentleman from New York 
to say that there was a violation of law 
involved if an item of merchandise was 
sold below the fair-trade price? 

Mr. KLEIN. That was an unfortunate 
use of the term. The State law provides 
that there can be fair trading of articles, 
which applies both to nonsigners and to 
signers of the agreement. When I use 
the term violation“ I do not necessarily 
mean a criminal violation. I do not 
want the gentleman to get that idea. It 
is a civil action. 
ae McCULLOCH. Yes; I understood 

at. 

Mr. KLEIN. A man goes into a court 
because he claims he is being damaged 
by reason of the fact that he has en- 
tered into agreements throughout the 
country, and particularly in that State, 
that a particular item should be sold at 
not less than a specified price. The State 
law stipulates that such agreement shall 
affect and be binding on, not only those 
who sign the agreement, or contract, but 
those who do not, as well, after the non- 
signer has received notice. Mind you, 
it must be a willful violation in order for 
the courts to step in and enjoin him, and 
there also must be notice to the non- 
signer that there is such a law in effect, 
and that he is in violation by reason of 
the fact he is not living up to those 
agreements, although he himself has not 
signed. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Will the gentle- 
man yield further for a brief question? 
I make the request so that we may not 
confuse the issue. I think I understand 
the method of procedure under fair-trade 
legislation. I do not wish to have any 
confusion left in the House. There is no 
violation of any criminal law involved in 
the breach of a contract by selling an 
item below the fair-trade price? 

Mr. KLEIN. Of course not. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The violation is 
only a violation of contract, which results 
in a civil action and not in a criminal ac- 
tion of any kind whatsoever. 


Mr. KLEIN. That is correct. I thank 
the gentleman for clearing up that point. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Will the gentleman 
tell the House whether or not any of 
these so-called fair-trade laws enacted 
by the 45 States have been tested con- 
stitutionally? 

Mr. KLEIN. I believe the gentleman 
from Arkansas (Mr. Harris] in tracing 
the history of this legislation from the 
date of initial enactment, I believe 1913, 
up to 1950, made this statement, and if I 
am incorrect I trust the gentleman from 
Arkansas will correct me, that the Su- 
preme Court never held that any of these 
State acts were unconstitutional. 
Whether they had ever gone up or were 
upheld, I really cannot say. Can the 
gentleman clear up that particular point, 
as to whether the fair-trade laws of the 
States have been tested in the Supreme 
Court? 

Mr. HARRIS. I think there have been 
a number of fair-trade laws before the 
Supreme Court. I do not think any of 
them have ever been held unconstitu- 
tional. 

Mr. DONOVAN. I have asked the 
question as to whether the constitu- 
tionality of these acts have ever been 
questioned in the Supreme Court. 

Mr. KLEIN. The gentleman’s answer 
was that they had been. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Supreme Court by 
inference in the Schwegmann case up- 
held the constitutionality of the act, but 
it held that the language of the Tydings 
Act was not effective as to nonsigners. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Iam sure the gentle- 
man will not mind if my opinion is just 
to the contrary, having just recently 
read the Schwegmann case. 

Mr. HARRIS. In the case of Old 
Dearborn Company v. Seagram (299 U.S. 
183), a case which the Supreme Court 
decided in 1939, the Supreme Court spe- 
cifically upheld the constitutionality of 
the fair-trade law. 

Mr. KLEIN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEIN. I am happy to yield, to 
my colleague from New York. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. There are many of 
us who feel—at least I feel it is rather 
dim in my mind—as to why the Con- 
gress of the United States has to enact 
any law to give the States the right to do 
something, which you are arguing they 
have that right in the first instance. I 
cannot get it through my head, and I 
would like to have it cleared up. 

Mr. KLEIN. Iam glad the gentleman 
brought that up. May I say, of course, 
that any time we legislate here, we can 
only legislate with regard to some facility 
or phase of interstate commerce where 
we have jurisdiction. Clearly the gentle- 
man is correct, where an article is man- 
ufactured in the State and sold in that 
same State, we of course have no juris- 
diction, and we could not go in and tell 
the State what to do with regard to en- 
forcement of its own laws. Our problem 
arises in the case of an article manufac- 
tured in one State, and then shipped over 
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the State line to another State and sold 
in that State. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
have five additional minutes? I hate 
to impose upon the gentleman, but I 
have not yet had an opportunity to 
present my own argument. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
five additional minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Following that 
point, let me ask the gentleman, assum- 
ing that a State enacts a law, a fair-trade 
law, then the formula or the standard 
that goes with that law will apply to any 
article shipped anywhere within the 
United States? 

Mr. KLEIN. Providing the Federal 
law permits it. That was the purpose of 
the Miller-Tydings Act, which was 
passed here, but unfortunately the Su- 
preme Court held in this case, and it 
was by a divided opinion, that the Con- 
gress had never intended that act to 
apply to nonsigners of the agreement, 
and that is why we are here today, to 
correct that. 

Mr, OSTERTAG. This will clear that 
up so that it will be legal when it is inter- 
state commerce. 

Mr. KLEIN. That is the only purpose 
of this legislation. It is clearly per- 
missive. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEIN. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. To further clear up the 
question, which the gentleman just 
brought up, as an example, Texas is not 
a fair-trade State. An article manu- 
factured in Pennsylvania, or some other 
fair-trade State, going into the State of 
Texas, of course, would not come under 
the fair-trade laws. 

Mr. KLEIN. If I may be permitted to 
try to get at the argument I intended to 
make in the first place, the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. CELLER] made a 
very dramatic appeal here, a very dra- 
matic appearance in which he brought 
all these different items that he had 
purchased, and showed the difference in 
prices here in the District of Columbia 
where there is no fair-trade act and Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, where there are 
fair-trade acts. As happens very often 
in a dramatic production, in a theatrical 
production, the facts are not as impor- 
tant as the dramatic effect, and without 
impugning the motives of my friend, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
and I admire him very much—I rarely, 
if at all, oppose him on any question—I 
must say was not entirely factual. The 
reason is this. The gentleman for one 
thing did not say where he purchased 
these articles in the District of Columbia, 
at prices so much less than in the fair- 
trade States. They obviously were pur- 
chased at stores which make a practice 
of resorting to loss-leaders. 

There is no question that the store in 
the District of Columbia which sold him 
these articles lost money on those arti- 
cles, or at least, made no profit on them, 
and it is obvious, of course, that retailers 
are not in business to lose money. The 
answer to that I believe is equally 
obvious. They use this under-priced ar- 
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ticle to bring people into the store, and, 
in fact, quite often you cannot even get 
the product at the low price at which it 
is advertised, but if you do get it, once 
you are in that store you usually buy 
other articles on which the store will 
make a large profit, thus making up for 
the lack of profit on the loss-leader arti- 
cle. So, where a person goes into a store 
and buys only the article on which they 
are losing money, they are defeating 
their own purpose. They do not want 
customers like that. As to him they have 
lost money. But that is not usually the 
case. As a general rule, he buys other 
articles to which he may be attracted, 
once he is in the store. 

I might point out that a survey was 
made by the A, C. Nielson Co., a statis- 
tical agency which is well known 
throughout the Nation, as to whether in 
fair-trade States on the one hand and 
non-fair-trade States on the other hand 
the price to the consumer is less—and 
that is the thing we all want to do; we 
want to help the consumer—and these 
are very interesting figures. In the year 
1949 the general price in fair-trade 
States was lower by one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent than it was in non-fair-trade 
States. In 1951 the saving was even 
greater. It was 1.75 percent less in the 
fair-trade States than in the non-fair- 
trade States. So that the argument that 
where you fair-trade an article it results 
in higher prices, is fallacious. 

I want to make another point. With 
regard to those who feel that the small- 
business man ought to be protected, if the 
small retailer is selling an article at less 
than his competitors, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the consumer is bene- 
fited. He might save money on that 
particular article, or even on a list of 
articles, but that does not mean he is 
going to continue to do so. In a suit by 
the Government against the Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co., the A. & P. was found 
guilty of an antitrust violation and fined 
$175,000. I want to call your attention 
to what they did. They were accused of 
cutting prices, and by that method put- 
ting a number of small businesses in the 
community out of business. Small groc- 
ery dealers, small meat stores, and such. 
Any meat dealer will tell you that often 
the A. & P. will sell meat at less than 
what it cost them wholesale to buy it. 
The Court found in this particular case 
that their motive was not so much to 
pass on savings to the consumer but to 
stifie competition, put these small people 
out of business, and then they could put 
their prices up again. 

So do not think for a moment that by 
cutting prices you are helping the con- 
sumer, because, in the long run, you are 
not. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. FORRESTER. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman on his observation 
concerning the articles bought by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 
It nowhere appeared that in Virginia or 
in Maryland he bought those articles at 
the lowest price he could have got them. 

Mr. KLEIN. That is correct. 


Chairman, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BEAMER]. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, my ap- 
proach to a consideration of this bill 
H. R. 5767, known as the McGuire bill, 
is not from the legal point of view. 

The Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee conducted studies and held 
hearings on H. R. 5767. As a member of 
this subcommittee I sat through all of 
these hearings and I would like to con- 
dense, if I may, my own personal impres- 
sions that I secured from the facts and 
the arguments that were presented to 
our committee. 

Iam not a lawyer, but as one who has 
been in business all of my life I feel that 
there are certain moral and economic 
considerations that are important. In 
the first place, I join with my friend from 
Florida who so emphatically stated that 
he was opposed to further extension of 
Federal control and most especially when 
there were adequate and fair-trade laws 
in the respective States, particularly in 
these 45 States. 

I do not feel that we establish a Federal 
policy of fair-trade practices. That is 
probably the most important considera- 
tion in this bill. You can talk about all 
the prices of products that you can se- 
cure from half a dozen different stores, 
there still will be different prices. But 
let us get down to the State level. 

H. R. 5767, the McGuire bill, very 
specifically places the authority for the 
promulgation and execution of these so- 
called fair-trade laws back to the State 
level where they belong. 

All the proponents of H. R. 5767 pro- 
pose is to enable the fair-trade laws of 
these 45 States to function in interstate 
commerce according to the expressed 
policies of the respective States, and to 
accomplish only that, without in any way 
affecting or interfering with any sales of 
any products within any State not hav- 
ing a fair-trade act. At the present time, 
Missouri, Texas, Vermont, and District 
of Columbia. 

During the hearings it was pointed out 
that there are some 1,770,000 retailers, 
and thousands of small wholesalers who 
form the backbone of the merchandising 
segment of our economic society. It is 
estimated that some 10,000,000 people— 
15 percent of our working population— 
earn their living in retailing and whole- 
saling. Therefore, I submit that they 
are the consumers and are entitled to 
consideration. In the words of some of 
their spokesmen and as expressed in their 
letters and statements not only here but 
to the committee, they merely asked for 
the same protection and the right that 
has been given labor in the minimum 
wage law, that has been given agriculture 
with a floor for the prices of their 
products, and that is given to millions 
of other citizens in social security and 
other guaranties. 

Fair-trade laws have been in exist- 
ence, as has been pointed out, for more 
than 20 years; in fact, one set of facts 
and conditions that impressed the com- 
mittee and impressed me especially were 
the undisputed resale prices of large lists 
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of common household products that ac- 
tually had—and I call this particularly 
to the attention of the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee—actually had a 
lower average selling price in the 45 fair- 
trade States than was the case in the 
other three States and the District of 
Columbia that do not have fair-trade 
laws. 

Also, it was pointed out in our com- 
mittee that in spite of rising costs and 
inflated conditions consumers paid 1 per- 
cent less for these products under fair 
trade, on the average, than they paid in 
the pre-fair-trade, depression days. Let 
us take a few examples. In the 15-year 
period from 1937 to 1952 non-fair-traded 
goods increased in price as follows: 

Food—very few food items are fair- 
traded. Food has increased in price 127 
percent in that 15-year period. 

Steel, a non-fair-traded product, in- 
creased 72 percent. 

Clothing increased 104 percent. 

Opposed to that, fair-traded goods in- 
creased in the same period of time as 
follows: 

Prescriptions and drugs, only 28 per- 
cent. 

Toilet goods, 59.4 percent. 

Electrical appliances, 43 percent. 

Briefly, the proponents of this legisla- 
tion state that they are asking only for 
the privilege of standard pricing which 
helps sell goods and broadens distribu- 
tion. At the same time, the manufac- 
turers of trade-mark products can secure 
the protection which the patent laws of 
the United States intended them to have. 
These people ask the privilege of con- 
tinuing their interest in their own prod- 
ucts even after they have passed title to 
a wholesaler, to a dealer, and finally to 
the consumer. 

To repeat, I have attempted to give 
briefly only the arguments that were 
presented to our subcommittee. Of the 
hundreds of letters pertaining to fair 
trades that have come to my office dur- 
ing the recent weeks only a very small 
number opposed H. R. 5767 and all of the 
other statements coming from a large 
variety of interests supported it. : 

I hope that this Congress can and will 
resolve these proposals into legislation 
that will be fair and equitable for all— 
to the small retailer as well as to the 
consumers. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, unfor- 
tunately I was absent when the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KLEIN] made some statements concern- 
ing my remarks and indicated that I did 
not state where I had purchased the 
articles which were exhibited by me this 
afternoon. 

Those articles were purchased in the 
Peoples Drug Store, store No. 102, in the 
District of Columbia. I purchased the 
same articles for higher prices (because 
they were fair trade) in a store of the 
same drug chain in Virginia, the store 
located in Kann’s shopping center. In 
Maryland I purchased the articles in the 
Cottage City Pharmacy. 

Undoubtedly, in the District of Co- 
lumbia, some of the articles could have 
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been bought cheaper. Here the articles 
are subject to competition. My survey 
would be of no value unless I bought the 
articles from the same type of stores; 
therefore I bought them from the Peo- 
ples Drug Store in Washington where 
there was no fair trade and from the 

Peoples Drug Store in Virginia where 

there was fair trade and from a third 

store in a State where there was fair 
trade. These exhibits conclusively show 
that “fair trade” enhances prices. 

Not one of these items were loss lead- 
ers. They are all regular day-to-day 
prices. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HoLIrIETI DI. 

MC GUIRE FAIR-TRADE BILL WILL PRESERVE FREE 
ENTERPRISE BY INSURING SMALL-BUSINESS 
COMPETITION 
Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 

rise to speak in favor of the McGuire 

fair-trade bill, H. R. 5767, because I be- 
lieve that it will help to maintain our 
free enterprise system. I speak not as 

a theoretician but from a background of 

over 30 years’ experience as a small-busi- 

ness man, a merchandiser serving the 
people of my community. 

During that 30 years I have seen a 
drastic change occur in the business 
methods in my home town and the other 
home towns throughout America. 
Thirty years ago every business in my 
home town was owned by an independ- 
ent merchant. Gradually that scene 
has changed. Many of the drug stores, 
grocery stores, filling stations, banks, 
et cetera, are now operated by managers 
and owned by absentee capital. Maybe 
this is progress; maybe it is justified 
on an economic basis; but there is se- 
rious doubt in my mind as to the social 
impact on the community in the elim- 
ination of locally owned and operated 
small businesses. There is a serious 
doubt in my mind if free enterprise can 
continue to thrive by continuing to or- 
ganize each classification of retail mer- 
chandising into larger, more closely knit 
and powerful units. 

There are still a few individually 
owned small businesses and it is im- 
portant to realize their method of opera- 
tion and their main reasons for sur- 
vival in the competitive struggle against 
their powerful competitors. Many of 
them survive because of neighborhood 
convenience, longer hours of service and 
the personality of their owners. In my 
opinion, however, the most important 
factor is that they can offer to their 
neighbors standard quality merchandise 
under well advertised and widely known 
brand names at fair-trade prices, 

The small merchant’s greatest pro- 
tection is in being able to fill the demand 
of his customers for highly advertised 
brands of food, clothing, medicine and 
other types of merchandise—at the same 
fair price as his large competitor. 

The consumer has confidence in brand 
merchandise; he has the desire to pur- 
chase brand merchandise, and if he can 
have confidence in a uniform price, he 
will trade in many instances with the 
small-business man. 

If the customer wants variety, he has 
the choice between many brands repre- 
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senting a great variety of prices and 
qualities in each classification. If he 
desires to buy unbranded merchandise, 
he also has this field to explore, but he 
does so on his own judgment and at his 
own risk. He may also experiment with 
new brands belonging to new companies 
competing for the consumer's dollars, 
in addition to the competition already 
existing between well-established brands. 

Let no one tell you that competition 
is eliminated” by fair-trade practices. 
Competition today is very, very keen 
among the big and little businessmen, 
and the way to keep that competition 
keen is to insure the quantity of com- 
petitors. Always keep the small-busi- 
ness opportunity alive. This will be done 
as long as fair competition is insured. 
It will cease when the unfair competition 
of the chiseler is allowed to thrive. 

Small business will live as long as the 
large business establishment is prevented 
from bringing the deadly price chiseling 
deceptive, cut-rate “loss-leader” type of 
competition against it. 

Nationally branded merchandise in 
each classification must compete with 
other nationally branded merchandise. 
I can assure you from personal experi- 
ence that the consumer who buys an 
Arrow, Manhattan, or Van Heusen shirt 
pays the same percentage of retailer’s 
profit in either case. The competition is 
in the quality of styling of the product 
in each particular price range. The 
same is true in the hat line or shoe line 
or automobile field. The prices of com- 
peting brands may be very close within 
the quality range, but the competitive 
factor remains. 

The theoretician may ask, Why should 
not we have unrestrained price competi- 
tion within a specific brand or quality 
range? In other words, why should not 
an Arrow-brand shirt with a fair-trade 


price of $3.50 be offered to the public at 


any price the retailer decides to put on 
it? There are many reasons. First, that 
price is not an accident. It is the culmi- 
nation of a series of economic facts. I 
will mention a few: 

Cost of the cotton, which had what 
amounts to a fair-trade price because it 
was supported by a parity formula; price 
of transportation to the mill because it 
was another controlled-price factor, in- 
cluding labor and rates; then the cloth- 
weaving process with its controlled labor 
and material costs; then the manufac- 
turer who deals with almost rigid cost 
factors of labor, utilities, patented ma- 
chinery, cost of distribution, and so forth. 
Finally, the shirt gets to the retailer, who 
also deals with almost rigid retailing 
costs—organized labor; regulated utility 
and transportation costs; recognized 
rental percentages of his gross sales; 
controlled advertising costs. In all of 
these steps from raw product to retailer 
there is competition, which regulates the 
profit yield at every point. It actually 
cost the average United States depart- 
ment store or haberdasher from 32 to 35 
cents of each dollar to run its business 
in 1950. The average gross profit on 
nationally branded lines of men’s wear is 
40 cents of each dollar. 

Deducting the cost of operation leaves 
a theoretical net profit before income 
taxes of 5 to 8 cents. The whole struc- 
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ture of American manufacturing and 
merchandising rests on that net profit of 
5 to 8 cents on each dollar. That is why 
ruinous price cutting of retail prices on 
branded merchandise is deadly to the 
small-business man who has found it 
necessary to sell the merchandise that 
the people ask for when they buy in his 
store. A 10-percent cut on branded 
merchandise by a powerful competitor 
with cash-operating reserves or with 
mixed lines of nonbranded merchandise 
with long profit margins can put him out 
of business, for when the legitimate re- 
tailer’s profit margin is squeezed he must 
stop handling the brand. This in turn 
forces the manufacturer to either cut the 
quality of the product or go out of 
business. 

In conclusion, 45 States out of the 48 
have seen fit to enact State fair-trade 
laws in the public interest. 

Customers are protected against exor- 
bitant prices by the competition between 
similar brand-named articles. Cus- 
tomers are protected by guaranteed 
standards of uniform quality which must 
exist behind a popularly accepted brand 
name, 

The retailer is protected against self- 
ish, chiseling competitors who practice 
deceptive price cutting on popular-brand 
articles which they use as bait to lure the 
customer into their stores to buy their 
inferior articles which carry long profit 
margins. 

The principles I have traced are valid 
in practically all fields of merchandising, 
although the gross profit margins vary 
from smaller percentages on some sta- 
ples to higher percentages in the luxury 
field, but each field has its own problems 
of merchandising and costs. 

An important point to remember is 
that fair-trade prices apply only to prod- 
ucts which are identified by advertised 
brand names, products which are com- 
peting in the full sense of the word with 
other products branded and unbranded 
in the same classification. Fair-trade 
regulation seeks only relief from vicious 
chiseling practices within each brand 
classification, practices which tend in 
the last analysis to destroy confidence 
in first, the price; second, the quality of 
the product; and last, but not least, the 
wages of labor from the raw product 
producer through every step to the con- 
sumers’ purchase of the finished product. 
By this chain of protection of the legiti- 
mate wages and profits, the whole sys- 
tem of legitimate, high-standard, Ameri- 
can free and fair enterprise is main- 
tained. 

I am confident that my colleagues in 
the House will vote favorably on the Mc- 
Guire bill, H. R. 5767. 

Mr. Chairman, the one thing in this 
fair-trade bill that bothered me was the 
nonsigner clause. I have gone into that 
matter very thoroughly, and have done 
a great deal of research on it, and I am 
including in my remarks an analysis of 
the nonsigner clause, which I believe is 
the thing that is most in the minds of 
the Members of the House. Because I 
do not have the time to read that now, 
I hope the Members will avail themselves 
of the opportunity to read it in the REC- 
ORD tomorrow. 
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Again I say I am giving you this from 
the standpoint of 30 years of merchan- 
dising in a small-business man field. I 
believe it is more valid than some of the 
theoretical arguments of men who have 
never stood behind a counter, who have 
never had to meet competition from big 
business, and who never have had to 
pay high wages to their employees and 
meet rigid cost conditions. The small- 
business men of whom I speak cannot 
possibly meet those conditions unless 
they get a fair and reasonable margin 
of profit on national-branded type of 
merchandise. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. The gentleman has 
stated that he will place in the RECORD 
his analysis of the nonsigner clause. 
May I ask the gentleman, who has had 
30 years of business experience, if, on 
the basis of that experience and his 
knowledge of the conditions, he believes 
the nonsigner clause should remain ap- 
plicable in the fair-trade laws? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Unless the non- 
signer clause is made applicable, there 
is no such thing as fair trade. The basic 
reason for that is that the manufac- 
turer cannot control the merchandise 
once it leaves the point of the primary 
purchaser. When it goes to the sec- 
ondary or third purchaser or retailer 
or distributor of that merchandise, and 
the manufacturer tries to control it, he 
becomes guilty of conspiracy under the 
antitrust law. For that reason, the 
nonsigner clause must be put in the bill. 
It is a recognition of the principle of 
fairness between the manufacturer of an 
article and the retailer. Other handlers, 
whether on the wholesaler, jobber, or 
retail level of business, must respect that 
basic principle of fairness. 

Mr. Chairman, the statement to which 
I have referred about the nonsigner 
clause is as follows: 

That we are here today debating the 
merits of the McGuire bill, H. R. 5767, 
is dramatic evidence of the crucial im- 
portance of the so-called nonsigner 
clause to the fair-trade structures of 
45 States. 

What does the so-called nonsigner 
clause, uniformly contained in all the 
45 State fair-trade laws provide? Briefly 
it states: 

Willfully and knowingly advertising, offer- 
ing for sale or selling any commodity at less 
than the price stipulated in any contract en- 
tered into pursuant to the provision of sec- 
tion 1 of this act, whether the person so 
advertising, offering for sale, or selling is or 
is not a party to such contract, is unfair 
competition and is actionable at the suit 
of any person damaged thereby. 


The nonsigner clause came into be- 
ing in 1933. It will be recalled that 
California enacted the first State fair- 
trade law in 1931. It contained no non- 
signer clause. The act proved com- 
pletely ineffective in restraining the un- 
fair competition at which it was aimed 
because the very persons most likely to 
engage in predatory pricing practices 
were, and are, precisely the persons who 
would not sign a fair-trade contract. 
After 2 years of frustrating experience, 
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the California Legislature amended its 
fair-trade act by adding the famous 
nonsigner section which I have quoted. 

You will note that the nonsigner clause 
establishes and enunciates a policy of 
unfair competition, insofar as the State 
is concerned. That policy is made ap- 
plicable to all, rather than to a selected 
group. It applies to signers of fair- 
trade contracts, obviously, because these 
persons have full knowledge of the exist- 
ence of such contract and of its terms as 
regards minimum resale price. It ap- 
plies to nonsigners only when they have 
similar knowledge because the clause 
specifically states “willfully and know- 
ingly advertising, offering for sale or 
selling” and so forth. In short we are 
dealing here with a system of fair com- 
petition on a State-wide basis as elab- 
orated in a State fair-trade act. The 
fair-trade contract is not the system; 
rather, it is the means by which the 
system is put into operation. In this 
respect, the fair-trade contract is not 
unlike the electric light switch which is, 
obviously, not the electrical system but 
merely the means for starting the sys- 
tem. 

Legally this provision has been ad- 
judicated and held valid in 16 State 
supreme courts, as well as the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The gist 
of all these decisions is to the effect that 
the so-called nonsigner clause is an ap- 
propriate and constitutional means to 
that perfectly legitimate end, namely, a 
means of avoiding the spread of unfair 
methods of competition in the market 
place. Even in the Schwegmann decision 
in 1951, the United States Supreme 
Court did not invalidate the so-called 
nonsigner clause in the State fair-trade 
laws. It mainly held that the Miller- 
Tydings Act did not by express language 
embrace the nonsigner clause as an ex- 
emption from the Sherman Act, when 
transactions with respect thereto in- 
volve interstate commerce. 

The nonsigner clause is the heart of 
the State fair-trade laws. Without it, 
fair trade is a weak instrument—as the 
experience since last May amply shows. 
Without it, fair trade cannot operate 
effectively within the 45 States which 
have enacted fair-trade laws. 

It has been asked whether fair trade 
can operate in interstate commerce 
without the nonsigner clause. The fact 
that we are here today shows that, with 
a few exceptions, it cannot. In certain 
cases it can and it does. The manufac- 
turer who sells direct to retailers can 
refuse to sell 20 ony retailer who refuses 
to sign a fair-trade contract of the man- 
ufacturer. In such cases, retailers 
known for predatory pricing practices 
have signed fair-trade contracts since 
the Schwegmann decision in order to be 
able to stock and seli the manufacturer’s 
trade-marked merchandise. 

Most manufacturers, however, sell 
through wholesalers as well as direct. 
These manufacturers may refuse to sell 
retailers who refuse to sign fair-trade 
contracts but they may not, under pen- 
alty of law, require wholesalers to re- 
fuse to sell retailers who will not sign 
fair-trade contracts. Such requirement 
on the part of manufacturers would be 
regarded as being in violation of the 
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Federal antitrust laws because it in- 
volves conspiracy. Accordingly, any re- 
tailer who refuses to sign a fair-trade 
contract can obtain the merchandise of 
any manufacturer who distributes 
through wholesalers; and he can sell 
such merchandise as much below the 
minimum fair-trade price as he chooses, 
provided only that interstate commerce 
is involved. 

Conceivably, one method by which 
manufacturers could continue to sell 
through wholesalers would be to sell on 
a consignment basis. Thus the whole- 
saler would become the manufacturer's 
agent and would legally be in a position 
to respond to the manufacturer’s re- 
quirement that sales be made only to 
those retailers who would sign a fair- 
trade contract. Another suggested 
method would be for the manufacturer 
to domicile in every fair-trade State 
and thereafter contend in court that all 
sales made by him within that State 
were intrastate sales. But for the vast 
majority of manufacturers these sugges- 
tions are impractical and uneconomic, 
and represent no realistic alternatives 
at all. 

The testimony before the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee dis- 
closes that manufacturers are seeking 
to find a way out of this situation. They 
are still trying to protect the good name 
of their products against the ravaging 
damages of unfair competition. The 
case of Schick razors was cited in the 
testimony as an illustration of how the 
predatory pricing retailer could be 
brought to respect fair-trade prices. It 
is a case of tragic irony for small busi- 
ness. Schick razors, priced at 827.50, 
were sold in the New York area for as 
little as $6.99. Small retailers could no 
longer afford to take the losses which 
such sales prices involved; they put 
Schick razors under the counter. Schick 
was hurt. It did something about it. 
Schick decided to sell direct to retailers 
in the New York area. It notified whole- 
salers that it would no longer distribute 
through them in that area. And Schick 
decided that it would sell only to those 
retailers who would sign a fair-trade 
contract. Unfortunately for small busi- 
ness, Schick had neither the sales organi- 
zation nor the distribution facilities to 
cover all its distributors in the New York 
area; so it concentrated only on the 
larger distributors, including the very 
distributors, the big, predatory-pricing 
retailers who had put Schick in a mess 


in the first place. So you see, these big 


retailers got more and more volume 
which it sold at fair-trade prices, while 
the poor, little retailers—the storekeep- 
ers who had respected Schick's fair- 
trade prices—got frozen out entirely. No 
fault of Schick’s, mind you. They could 
not do anything else in the circum- 
stances. 

What is true of Schick is true of other 
manufacturers. Those who have sold 
through wholesalers—and they are in 
the great majority—have done so be- 
cause it was more economical for them, 
their retailers and the ultimate con- 
sumers to operate in this manner. 
Wholesaling obviously serves a most use- 
ful and important function in the logis- 
tics of the American economy, else it 
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could not have grown to its present 
stature. To eliminate it entirely for 
whatever reason would be a national 
economic calamity. To eliminate it 
piece by piece so that manufacturers can 
be in a position to refuse to sell retailers 
whose pricing practices would damage 
the good will of their products, is like- 
wise folly and calamity. 

No, the nonsigner clause does not 
dragoon the unwilling into a fair-trade 
system. No fair-trade law requires a 
retailer to stock anybody’s merchandise, 
nor does any fair-trade law require a 
consumer to buy anybody’s merchandise. 
But the nonsigner clause does make 
every retailer who stocks fair-traded 
merchandise responsive and responsible 
to the State’s policy of unfair competi- 
tion. And it avoids the necessity of doing 
a merchandising ring-around-the-rosie, 
with the disastrous consequences that 
must ensue. 

The McGuire bill, H. R. 5767, enables 
the State fair-trade acts to become ef- 
fective again in respect of their non- 
signer clause. For the McGuire bill ex- 
plicity validates the nonsigner clause 
in interstate commerce through the fol- 
lowing provision: 

(3) Nothing contained in this act (the 
Federal Trade Commission Act) or in any 
of the antitrust acts shall render unlawful 
the exercise or the enforcement of any right 
or action created by any statute, law, or pub- 
lic policy now or hereafter in effect in any 
State, Territory or the Districtof Columbia, 
which in substance provides that willfully 
and knowingly advertising, offering for sale, 
or selling any commodity at less than the 
price or prices prescribed in such contracts or 
agreements, whether the person so advertis- 
ing, offering for sale, or selling is or is not 
a party to such contract or agreement, is 
unfair competition and is actionable at the 
suit of any person damaged thereby. 


Please note that this provision does 
not in any way establish a Federal fair- 
trade policy. It only enables the State 
acts to function by validating the non- 
signer clause in respect of interstate 
commerce. 

It is contended by some that the con- 
cept of the nonsigner clause is not needed 
by those producers who really desire to 
maintain resale prices for their products, 
that all they need to do is to adopt the 
permitted plan of refusing to sell to those 
who disregard an established resale 
price-maintenance policy. I am advised, 
however, that legally as well as practi- 
cally such a plan is ineffective, that while 
in accord with the Supreme Court deci- 
sion in the Colgate Co. case, one may re- 
fuse to sell his products to anyone for 
any reason or no reason at all. However, 
to make effective such refusal to sell, the 
Supreme Court in a later case, the 
Beech-Nut Co. case, held that while one 
may adopt a refusal-to-sell policy, he 
cannot pursue such policy after the goods 
have been sold without running afoul of 
the Sherman antitrust law. 

The fallacious contention that the re- 
fusal-to-sell plan, may adequately take 
the place of the nonsigner clause, uni- 
formly provided in all the 45 State fair- 
trade laws, in order to enable one to 
maintain his resale price-maintenance 
policy is vividly demonstrated by the re- 
cent Department of Justice suit against 
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the Sunbeam Corp. In that case the 
Department of Justice charges the Sun- 
beam Corp. with violation of the anti- 
trust laws because of the refusal to sell 
to those who were not willing to sign 
resale-price agreements in the States 
permitted by law, and for pursuing a 
policy of policing the shipment of their 
merchandise to distributors who have 
not signed such contracts. 

While the complaint by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, a copy of which I have 
before me, consists of some nine dif- 
ferently stated charges, the gist of the 
charges nevertheless is that Sunbeam 
Corp. illegally p ed a policy of en- 
forcing its resale-price maintenance for 
refusing to sell, and asked those that it 
did sell, to refrain from selling to those 
distributors who have not signed a legal 
resale price-maintenance contract as 
permitted by the State fair-trade laws. 

When I view the problem in the light 
of actual experience in the market place, 
I cannot, as I once could, subscribe to 
the contention that the refusal-to-sell 
plan, can take the place of the seemingly 
harsh concept of the nonsigner provi- 
sion contained in all of the State fair- 
trade laws. In my own mind I can now 
justify the assertion made by the pro- 
ponents of fair trade that whenever the 
nonsigner provision was challenged in 
the State supreme courts, as well as in 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in each instance the clause was held con- 
stitutional and an appropriate means to 
accomplish the end; namely, to curb un- 
fair and deceptive methods of competi- 
tion in the sale of nationally advertised, 
trade-marked products. 

Accordingly, I urge favorable consid- 
eration of H. R. 5767, the McGuire bill, 
which does no more than enable the 
States to effectively carry out their 
adopted policy in an effort to restrain 
unfair methods of competition in the 
market place. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Denny]. 

THE SUPPORT OF SMALL BUSINESS FOR THE 

M’'GUIRE BILL 

Mr. DENNY. Mr. Chairman, the sup- 
port which the McGuire bill has from 
small business is known to every Member 
of Congress because of the mail which 
each of us has had from our constituents, 
especially from large numbers of inde- 
pendent retailers, and I have hundreds 
of them in my district. Yet an adver- 
tisement in this morning’s Washington 
Post seeks to have you believe that only 
the retail chains and big manufacturers 
end wholesalers are in favor of the 
McGuire bill. The advertisement lists 
contributions from these businesses and 
businessmen as evidence in support of 
the argument. Let me show you how 
a little information can be twisted and 
distorted to lead to a wholly unwar- 
ranted conclusion, this question having 
been raised here today. 

The contributions referred to in the 
advertisement were made to the Bureau 
of Education on Fair Trade, a nonprofit 
organization which collects and dissemi- 
nates information on fair trade. The 
Bureau is supported entirely by contri- 
butions from the drug industry—al- 
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though many other industries, I am told, 
were willing to add their contribu*‘ons 
as well. The Bureau has an annual 
budget of $120,000. Of this sum, $40,000 
is contributed by retailers, with like 
amounts coming from wholesalers and 
manufacturers. Of the $40,000 contrib- 
uted by retailers, $30,000 per year comes 
from independent retailers, and $10,000 
from retailchains. The independent re- 
tailers choose to contribute as individ- 
uals, and more than 8,000 independent 
retail druggists contribute $5 to $25 per 
year. The chains chose to contribute as 
a group, so that their contribution of 
$10,000 is made from the treasury of the 
National Association of Chain Drug 
Stores. As to manufacturers and whole- 
salers, their contributions are made to 
reflect their proportion of sales volume 
in their respective fields. It is just as 
simple as that. Virtually all of the 
wholesalers in the drug industry and 
most of the fair-trading manufacturers 
have contributed to the Bureau’s sup- 
port, I am told. Incidentally, all con- 
tributions have been purely voluntary. 

The distortion respecting small busi- 
ness’ interest in fair trade is no greater 
or less than the distortion concerning 
other aspects of fair trade which the 
author of the advertisement—a multi- 
million-dollar retail operator in Flor- 
ida—indulges in. 

This gentleman tries to tell us that 
fair trade is costing the American peo- 
ple $2,000,000,000 a year. He has not 
a single fact on which to base the state- 
ment. He dare not place his supposed 
evidence on this subject before any group 
of marketing experts because they would 
laugh him right out of court. 

The gentleman tries to tell you that 
he could sell such and such a product 
at such and such a price which is lower 
than the fair-trade price. Sure he can, 
now. He can sell it for less, but the 
cost to the American people in the loss 
of its small business through such un- 
fair competition would be very great, 
This is the same gentleman who sold 
$1 bills for 95 cents. What miracles of 
efficiency did he achieve in being able to 
sell good American dollar bills for less 
than $1? None, of course. He used the 
dollar bill as customer bait to sell the 
customers other merchandise with hid- 
den high profits. It is an old, old game. 
Incidentally, this gentleman, in two ad- 
vertisements now, has studiously re- 
frained from telling the people what his 
highest profit margins are, as well as his 
lowest; nor has he cared to take the 
people into his confidence as to his over- 
all gross profit margin; not he. He 
wants you to do his bidding so he can 
go on fooling the public, eliminating 
competing retailers by unfair competi- 
tion, and debasing the good names of 
honored products. 

Forty-five States, including that in 
which the gentleman does business, have 
enacted fair-trade laws to protect all the 
people—not just the multi-million-dollar 
retailer. I hope the Congress will enable 
the States to realize the full effectiveness 
of their fair-trade laws and equitable 
policy. 

I earnestly urge the merits of the Mo- 
Guire bill. 
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Mr. GRAEAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
13 minutes to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas (Mr. COLE}. 


cision of last year, a number of bills have 
been introduced to repair the damage 
done to fair trade by that decision. Con- 
siderable discussion has ensued as to the 
adequacy of one of those bills, the 
MeGuire bill, to restrain mail-order and 
other long-distance types of retailers 
from selling across State limes into fair- 
trade States at prices lower than pro- 
vided in contracts in effect in such States 
under their fair-trade laws. 

To restore fair trade to its former po- 
teney for public service remedial legis- 
lation is needed not only to cure the 
much-publicized Schwegmann decision 
but also the equally dangerous Wentling 
decision. 

In the Schwegmann case the United 
States Supreme Court ruled that fair- 
trade contracts could not be enforced in 
interstate commerce against noncon- 
tracting resellers. Mere statutory con- 
struction was at issue. There was no 
question of constitutionality of the 
Miller-Tydings Act, the same Court hav- 
ing held years ago that State fair trade 
acts, ineluding the nonsigner clause, 
were valid. 

In the Wentling decision the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit held that the application 
of a State fair-trade act was limited to 
transactions within the enacting State. 

Therefore, if legislation is enacted here 
to correct only the Schwegmann deci- 
sion, this anomaly will exist. A noncon- 
tracting reseller in a fair-trade State 
selling a product involved in interstate 
commerce to consumers within his own 
State will be bound to adhere to the fair- 
trade minimum price. However, if that 
same, or any other noncontracting re- 
seller makes a sale across State lines to 
a consumer in a fair-trade State, he is 
not bound to adhere to the fair-trade 
minimum price effective in either State 
unless legislation enacted here also cures 
the Wentling decision. Thus the vital 
need for the amendment here proposed. 
Without the amendment I shall propose 
many predict that fair trade would be 
full of embalming fluid before another 
session of Congress could arrive with the 
needed penicillin. 

The only provision in the McGuire 
bill—H. R. 5767—that could provide any 
restraint on such destructive activities 
is its subsection (4) which, as it is now 
up for discussion, reads as follows: 

(4) Neither the making of contracts or 
agreements as described in paragraph (2) 
of this subsection, nor the exercise or en- 
forcement of any right or right of action 
as described in paragraph (3) of this sub- 
section shall constitute an unlawful burden 
or restraint upon, or imterference with, 
commerce, 


It is understood that eminent counsel, 
experienced in constitutional and fair- 
trade problems, have advised major seg- 
ments of industry interested in fair 
trade that, in their opinion, the above 
quoted subsection (4) of the McGuire 
bill offers very doubtful and remote 
prospects of restraining such disruptive 
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attacks upon the fair trade economy of 
the 45 States now having fair-trade 
laws. It is understood that those same 
lawyers, at the request of those segments 
of fair-trading industry, suggested, in 
two sentences, wording to be added to 
such subsection (4), without suggesting 
any other change in the present text of 
the McGuire bill. That wording sets up 
a provision which they stated would, in 
their opinion, provide the desired as- 
surance of restraint now lacking in said 
section (4) of the McGuire bill. The 
wording they suggested has come to be 
known as the Keogh amendment—per- 
haps from the fact that it follows almost 
verbatim text carrying the substance of 
subsection (d) of the original Keogh 
bill. That text, with minor clarifica- 
tions, altering in no way its sense, I 
shall later submit, for the consideration 
of the House, as an amendment to be 
added to subsection (4) of the McGuire 
bill (H. R. 5767), in words as follows: 
Whenever by contract or agreement de- 
scribed in subsection (2) a stipulated or 
minimum resale price may be established 
for a commodity in any State, Territory, or 
the District of Columbia, where such a con- 
tract or agreement is lawful, it shall be an 
act of unfair competition, actionable at the 
suit of any person damaged thereby, to will- 
and im Interstate commerce 
(1) sell or (2) have transported for sale or 
resale or (3) deliver pursuant to a sale, or 
otherwise deliver, such commodity in any 
such State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia, where such a contract or agree- 
ment is lawful, at less than the price or 
prices so established in such contract or 
agreement. Any person, firm or corporation 
injured in his or fts business or property 
because of the violation of this subsection 
(4) shall be entitled to sue for and have 
injunctive relief against threatened loss or 
damage by a violation of this subsection 
(4). 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Briefly. 

Mr. HARRIS. As I understand, the 
gentleman is advising the Members of 
the House that he will propose what is 
referred to as the Keogh amendment 
as an amendment to the McGuire 
amendment, 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. That is right. 

Mr. HARRIS. Should the gentle- 
man’s amendment prevail, would it not 
establish a Federal fair-trade policy? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. No; I think 
not; it leaves in the States the same 
authority they now have. Let me give 
you an illustration of what I mean. 
You may recall that a few years ago 
Kansas was known as a dry State, a 
State in which they did not permit the 
sale of intoxicating liquor. That was a 
State Iaw not approved of by the Fed- 
eral Government. However, the Federal 
Government did have a law which pro- 
hibited the distribution of intoxicating 
liquor into the State. Why? Not be- 
cause if was a Federal law, but because 
it was a State law. The Federal Gov- 
ernment attempted to and did protect 
the State in the enactment of laws with- 
in the powers of the State. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it not true that when 
the Federal Government provided legis- 
lation that would protect the State of 
Kansas, it at the same time provided 
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that anyone who violated that would be 
subject to Federal law? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Oh, yes; that 
is true. 

Mr. HARRIS. And is it not true that 
it would be taken in Federal court? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. HARRIS. And is it not true that 
a defendant would have the right of a 
Federal defense? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then would not that by 
itself be a Federal policy? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. We are bal- 
ancing words on the point of a needle, 
may I say to the gentleman. Wait just 
a minute. The fact that it may or may 
not be a Federal policy is not important. 
What I am saying is that it is not an 
interference in any shape, manner, or 
form by the Federal Government of 
States’ rights in this amendment. Why? 
Because this amendment provides for 
no action on the part of the Federal 
Government; it merely provides that the 
Federal Government shall recognize the 
right of the State to enact such laws 
and shall help protect that State; it does 
not give anybody in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, anybody in Washington, any- 
body connected with the Federal Gov- 
ernment any right to prosecute, to bring 
any suit or anything of the sort; it mere- 
ly protects the State in its right. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. I do not have 
too much time. I wish the gentleman 
would let me proceed, for I want to dis- 
cuss the Keogh amendment. 

It perhaps should be said at this point, 
in explanation of the deletion from the 
original text of the proposed amend- 
ment, of the words “advertise for sale, 
offer for sale, or,” has been recommended 
as a means of making more clear that 
it never has been the intent to interfere 
in any way with the incidental distribu- 
tion across State lines of newspapers— 
or radio or TV broadcasts—carrying ad- 
vertisements offering prices on fair- 
trade products below those effective 
in a neighboring fair-trade State, as 
could not be avoided as to such ad- 
vertisements originating within non- 
fair-trade States. 

Reactions of the press to that deletion 
from this proposed amendment have 
been highly favorable. 

Of several prevailing misunderstand- 
ings with relation to the true signifi- 
cance of the amendment here proposed 
is the erroneous notion, which at times 
has seemed to be self-propeiled, that the 
proposed amendment would impinge 
upon States’ rights by setting up a Ped- 
eral fair-trade law which would take 
away from the States their sovereign 
right to determine for themselves what 
constitutes unfair competition within 
their borders. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. In fact, the intent and 
effect of the amendment is exactly con- 
trary to that misunderstanding. The 
fact that the amendment has no effect 
as a Federal fair-trade act becomes ap- 
parent when you consider that the 
amendment would be a dead law if all 
States repealed their fair-trade acts. 

With the Keogh amendment the Mc- 
Guire bill will remain purely an enabling 
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act and nothing else. By it the Federal 
Government merely enables a fair-trade 
State to choose for itself the terms and 
conditions upon which trade-marked 
products may be fair-traded within its 
borders. Without the Keogh amend- 
ment the fair-trade economy of each of 
the fair-trade States would be, most as- 
suredly, completely disabled, with the 
resultant entrapment of innocent con- 
sumers and demoralization of practi- 
cally every distributive structure now 
serving individual communities from 
the main streets of America. 

What this can mean to your constitu- 
ents may be made abundantly apparent 
in a telegram to various Members of the 
House sent May 5 from the Kansas 
Pharmaceutical Association. That tel- 
egram reads as follows: 

In the light of the recent New Jersey and 
California court decisions sustaining the 
Wentling case damage to fair trade, we beg 
of you to strengthen the McGuire bill with 
the Keogh amendment or a similarly strong- 
language amendment in order to protect 
States like Kansas that are now unquestion- 
ably without protection from the mail-order 
business onslaught from over the borderiine 
from non-fair-trade States. If this is not 
done, we will be forced to request repeal of 
our fair-trade act in order to give our retail- 
ers a fighting chance for survival in the old 
dog-eat-dog non-fair-trade market. 

Kansas PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

CLARA MILLER, Secretary. 


I have chosen to offer the amendment 
here discussed, in part because perhaps 
no State of the Nation is more danger- 
ously exposed to persistent uneconomic 
price raids across its borders than is my 
own State of Kansas. Kansas joins Mis- 
souri, which has no fair-trade act. Un- 
der the present status of the law, all 
States are exposed to all sorts of mail 
order rackets, from the fly-by-night cut 
price operator perhaps palming off obso- 
lete or damaged merchandise, to the 
strongly financed cut-rate store striving 
constantly to eliminate its smaller com- 
petitors. Those pirates will continue to 
keep Kansas, and your State, under in- 
creasing bombardment from out- of- 
State predatory price cutters who pay 
no taxes within the State and contrib- 
ute nothing to the civic growth and 
health of our communities. The Mc- 
Guire bill needs the Keogh amendment 
to restrain such pirates. 

Far from inviting interference by the 
Federal Government in the internal af- 
fairs of any State having a fair-trade act 
or having no fair-trade act, the sug- 
gested amendment says clearly to resi- 
dents of each State that they must not 
outrage the fair-trade structure under 
which any other State has chosen, by its 
own legislation, to live. 

Therefore, representations that the 
Keogh amendment puts the Federal 
Government into the fair-trade busi- 
ness are wholly without foundation. 
Federal courts have always been open 
in fair-trade controversies where there 
has been a diversity of citizenship of 
the parties. In the Keogh amendment 
the Federal Government does only 
what it has done often before—such as 
in forbidding the shipment of prison- 
made goods from one State into an- 
other Kentucky Whip and Collar Co. v. 
illinois Central Railroad Co. (299 U. S. 
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334 (1936)). The proposed amendment 
simply makes it a matter of unfair com- 
petition for residents of one State to raid 
the economy of another State, as es- 
tablished under that other State’s own 
laws. The Keogh amendment has no 
effect whatsoever upon sales—either in- 
trastate or interstate—made in or into 
any State, or the District of Columbia, 
having no fair-trade act. Any vendor— 
either inside or outside a non-fair-trade 
area—could sell in or into that area, 
under the Keogh amendment, at any 
price desired. 

Thus the Keogh amendment simply, 
and only, achieves, clearly and directly, 
what no doubt sincere drug-trade spon- 
sors of the original McGuire bill have in- 
sisted its present subsection (4), with its 
vague and doubtful text, would accom- 
plish. So what could be the value of any 
opposition to the Keogh amendment? 

That the text of the present subsection 
(4) of the McGuire bill is vague and 
doubtful, the counsel for the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee of 
the House makes clear on page 4 of its 
official analysis of fair-trade bills as then 
pending. Counsel disposes of the entire 
question in the following words: 

Question: “Does this provision (subsec. 4) 
in the McGuire bill assure that State fair- 
trade laws will apply to all interstate retail 
transactions?” 

Answer: “No; it does not. Congress cannot 
amend State laws.” 


It is indeed unfortunate that some 
Members of this House have accepted, as 
indicated by their recent comment, the 
fallacious representation that the sug- 
gested amendment impinges upon 
States’ rights and for that reason its 
adoption would impel all Members of 
this House who believe in States’ rights 
to vote against the McGuire bill if it 
carries the amendment. It is hard to 
understand how the Federal Govern- 
ment could offer to the various States 
any more positive and definite protec- 
tion of States’ rights than it would 
through your enactment of the proposed 
amendment. It is true that this amend- 
ment is a declaration of a Federal policy 
making it unfair competition to invade 
any fair-trade State from outside its 
borders, with sales and deliveries of 
trade-marked products at prices less 
than those established by fair-trade con- 
tracts within the State. It should be 
clear that this is an act in support of 
States’ rights, not otherwise, as claimed. 
Under the proposed amendment such 
competition is declared unfair by the 
Federal Government, and could be en- 
joined by any injured party, in any ap- 
propriate State or Federal court. 

It has been chanted erroneously that, 
to serve the interests of retail druggists, 
who we all agree provide a most vital 
service to our people, the McGuire bill 
must be passed without amendment and 
without substitution. Admittedly drugs 
ordinarily do not lend themselves well to 
interstate sale at cut prices. However, 
while most drugstores do sell drugs, most 
druggists rely, for sales necessary to keep 
them in business, upon sales of a wide 
range of nondrug products, from foun- 
tain pens to household appliances. Thus 
any druggist who pauses to study this 
problem from the standpoint of his own 
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self-interest, it seems, would welcome 
your support of the Keogh amendment, 
or, the Keogh amendment failing, might 
scon be looking, perhaps too late, for 
someone upon whom to fix the blame for 
his miseries. 

In each of your districts unless it is a 
rare exception, there are more than 10 
retailers of diversified fair-trade prod- 
ucts to every 1 drug store. For exam- 
ple, gas stations, jewelry, tobacco, hard- 
ware, book, furniture, clothing, sporting 
goods, camera and photofinishing, elec- 
tric appliance, and many other types of 
nondrug stores rely greatly upon their 
sales of fair-traded products. These 10 
times more numerous nondrug retailers 
know what they want. They want those 
products, their businesses, and their cus- 
tomers to have protection that the Mc- 
Guire bill without the Keogh amend- 
ment does not provide. 

Subsection (4) of the McGuire bill is 
regarded by outstanding legal authori- 
ties as an invitation to widespread and 
hopeless litigation which few fair-trad- 
ing manufacturers could hope to finance. 
Why not give, in every fair-trading in- 
dustry, the hundreds of thousands of 
little fellows, the very fountainheads of 
our economy, a chance to keep on build- 
ing strength into our thousands of mar- 
keting areas? 

It is felt that they are entitled to the 
greater certainty of protection from the 
McGuire bill with the Keogh amend- 
ment. So are the consumers of this 
Nation. 

What rivalries could possibly tran- 
scend in importance the need for ren- 
dering to our constituents an objective 
service in this important legislation? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN]. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR BALANCE OF THE WEEK 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, may I inquire of the major- 
ity leader relative to the program for 
tomorrow which I believe, has been 
changed. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is correct. 
On the program as announced for to- 
morrow was the bill up under suspension 
of the rules. Of course, that will come 
up and be disposed of. Following that 
was the legislative appropriation bill, 
which will come up some day next week, 
not before Thursday and probably on 
Thursday. 

That means that after the bill reported 
by the Armed Services Committee is dis- 
posed of tomorrow, which was debated 
on Monday, there will be continuation 
of consideration of the present bill. 
Although I cannot state now, if this bill 
is disposed of on tomorrow I am hope- 
ful that we will be able to adjourn over 
until Monday. I cannot definitely state 
that at this time. I have a very strong 
hope and I trust it will materialize. I 
have a strong feeling that might be 
possible. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman is not ready to say what the 
program for next week may be? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Not with refer- 
ence to specific legislation except that 
on Monday only noncontroversial mat- 
ters will be considered. In case there is 
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a roll call on any of them, Tuesday being 
primary day and Wednesday being 
memorial day, and there is no legislation 
considered after memorial exercises for 
our deceased Members, I shall ask the 
indulgence of the House, should a roll 
call come up, that that go over until the 
following Thursday. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Bryson]. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Chairman, when 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce held hearings on the 
pending bill, H. R. 5767, I was privileged 
to testify before the subcommittee, pre- 
sided over by our colleague, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, Congressman 
Priest. I stated then, and here reiter- 
ate, that in my opinion the provisions of 
the McGuire bill meant the fair-trade 
problem, which arose by reason of the 
decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

In recent weeks it has been my privi- 
lege to confer with the druggists of my 
congressional district, all of whom favor 
the passage of the pending bill. As you 
gentlemen know, this is a very technical 
subject. Ordinarily, those of us who 
are not familiar with the difficulties in- 
volved, must of necessity depend largely 
upon those who have dealt in a practical 
way with the subject. 

It is urgent that proper legislation be 
passed at this session of Congress. I 
have supported, and expect to support, 
the McGuire bill as is, without amend- 
ments or substitutes. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. DURHAM]. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not think I ever listened to a finer ex- 
planation than the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Harris] gave us on this 
measure. In the declaration of the pur- 
poses of the bill, it states: 

That it is the purpose of this act to protect 
the rights of States under the United States 
Constitution to regulate their internal af- 
fairs and more particularly to enact statutes 
and laws, and to adopt policies, which au- 
thorize contracts and agreements prescrib- 
ing minimum or stipulated prices for the re- 
sale of commodities and to extend the nini- 
mum or stipulated prices prescribed by such 
contracts and agreements to persons who 
are not parties thereto. It is the further 
purpose of this act to permit such statutes, 
laws, and public policies to apply to com- 
modities, contracts, agreements, and activi- 
ties in or affecting interstate or foreign com- 
merce. 


Mr. Chairman, I have spent about 30 
years of my life in a small retail busi- 
ness. This was during the period of 
war, inflation, and depression. I believe 
I am pretty well qualified to pass an 
opinion on this measure which is before 
us, not only from the standpoint of the 
owner of the small retail business but 
also from the standpoint of the con- 
sumer. 

I do not think that any American 
would ever want to see an economy in 
which small retail business did not play 
a part, and a vital part at that. An 
economy in which all the channels of 
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distribution were in the hands of a few 
giant monopolies would run counter to 
all our conceptions of a healthy society. 
One of the best means we have for in- 
suring that small business remains a 
part of our economy and flourishes in 
the years ahead is to restore the State 
fair-trade acts to full effectiveness by 
enacting the McGuire bill, H. R. 5767, 
now before us. 

Not that small business is asking for 
any special favors in its behalf. I per- 
sonally believe that the public desires to 
preserve it, just as it desires to keep a 
sound economy for agriculture and all 
other parts of our economy. But fair 
trade is not a subsidy, in the form of 
higher prices or in any other form. 

Fair trade is merely competitive de- 
cency in the market place that enabies 
small business, if it is efficient and ca- 
pable enough to compete on equal terms 
with the biggest and most powerful re- 
tailing giants in the country. Fair trade 
curbs predatory commercial behavior 
and price wars, a pernicious type of un- 
fair competition which wreaks great 
damage on small business. Competition 
by means of loss leaders is based on the 
ganging up of dollar power, on the huge 
resources needed to sell goods at a loss 
and still stay in business. Its final out- 
come is the destruction of the small by 
the big. Only the mastodons of the 
market place have the resources for such 
jungle warfare. 

Many small retailers still remember, 
out of their own grim experience, how 
in the pre-fair-trade, depression days, 
bitter price wars forced thousands of 
small stores to close their doors. Since 
the weakening of fair trade by the 
Schwegmann decision almost a year ago, 
we have learned again just how dev- 
astating price wars can be. In the New 
York price wars of last spring, it is re- 
ported that 10 weeks of price-footballing 
Sunbeam Mixmasters by the big depart- 
ment stores caused 5,000 small retailers 
to lose their Mixmaster business perma- 
nently. The United States Senate’s Se- 
lect Committee on Small Business, in its 
annual report for 1951, estimate that if 
the price war had lasted 6 months, 20,000 
stores would have gone out of business. 


Had the price wars continued— 


The report said— 
they might have done incalculable harm 
to countless small businesses. * * * The 
Nation’s economic well-being depends to a 
large extent on the vitality of America’s 
small business. Threats of price wars must 
be eliminated if that vitality is to endure. 


Unfortunately, these threats are very 
much with us. A recent Associated 
Press report tells us that price wars are 
going on right now around the country. 
They are undercover, unofficial price 
wars which kill small retailers more 
slowly, but just as surely as the all-out 
spectacular price battles that get on the 
front pages. When and if business 
should recede, this cold war will become 
a hot war as the giant retailers fight for 
the consumer’s dollar, with no holds 
barred, regardless of the effects on the 
economy as a whole. 

The age of giant retailers with huge 
stakes in the market is here, and to stay. 
A comparative handful of great retail- 
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ers—some 400 out of the almost 2,000,000 
retail establishments in the country— 
now account for more than half the total 
national sales volume in many of the 
lines of merchandise they handle. 

These 400 mammoth retailing organ< 
izations directly or indirectly control 
about 100,000 store units. In 1948, they 
had a sale volume of some $31,000,000,- 
000, or slightly over half of the total $60,- 
000,000,000-volume in the retail fields in 
which they operate. In other words, the 
big ones are now big, on a scale never 
before imagined. They are big enough to 
create their own private brands, some of 
which are as national in sales and rep- 
utation as national brands. Through 
heavy expenditures on advertising and 
merchandising, they compete intensively 
with well-known national brands. Such 
growth and competition are most cer- 
tainly in the consumer’s interest. For 
they intensify, among other things, the 
price competition between fair-traded 
national brands and other brands. 

Fair trade takes nothing away from 
these big retailers. It does not hamper 
their growth nor penalize their bigness, 
In point of historical fact, the two dec- 
ades which witnessed the rise of giant 
retailing has been the very period in 
which fair trade has existed in this 
country. Fair trade, in the spirit of the 
antitrust laws, merely restrains the few 
from misusing their power to snuff out 
the many. 

Fair trade gives the little fellows a 
chance to compete successfully too. In 
the same period that the giants became 
bigger, the number of retail stores in- 
creased by 300,000. Fair trade has thus 
enabled small, independent stores to 
exist and to compete side by side with the 
giants. Fair trade has helped to pre- 
serve a mixed economy of small and big 
business, an economy which is typical 
of a free-enterprise system. 

If our nearly 2,000,000 small retailers 
disappeared from the scene to be en- 
tirely replaced by huge centralized or- 
ganizations, we Americans would lose a 
great part of our freedom to shop and 
buy where we pleased. Our present sys- 
tem of mass production of national 
brands, which depends on a distribution 
network of hundreds of thousands of 
small outlets, would be upset. It is facts 
such as these that point up urgently the 
importance of preserving small business, 
The restoration of State fair-trade laws, 
as provided in the McGuire bill, is a nec- 
essary step in that preservation. 

As a druggist, I am for the McGuire 
bill to restore fair trade because like 
every druggist in America and like a lot 
of other independent retailers I know 
what fair trade has meant to me in the 
past. And I have a pretty good idea of 
what the future is going to be like for 
all independent retailers unless fair 
trade is restored. 

Right now, the small businesses, the 
stores in all the neighborhoods across 
the land are scared. Why? Let me tell 
you why. 

Have you ever felt as though some- 
thing big, something you could not fight 
with was pushing you under, taking 
away all you had worked for, all your 
plans and dreams? That is the way I 
felt back before fair trade when some 
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of the big operators in town started price 
wars on drug-store products. I was 
working 12, 16 hours a day every day. 
It was no snap, but I liked being my own 
boss. You can call it independence or 
stubbornness or maybe even the thing 
that drove our pioneer forefathers out 
to settle the wilderness. 

But the price wars hit our stock in 
trade—the national brands of tooth- 
paste, aspirin, shaving cream, razors— 
the things that a lot of our customers 
came in to buy. One day we would be 
able to sell these things at the regular 
price which gave us back what we had 
paid out for the merchandise plus 
enough to help us stay in business. The 
next day the price jugglers would be sell- 
ing these brands below cost and plug- 
ging their bargains with big promotions. 
Our customers would come and expect 
to get the same below-cost prices from 
us. It put us behind the eight-ball any 
way you looked at it. If we met these 
below-cost prices, we were actually giv- 
ing our merchandise away. You cannot 
keep a business going very long that way. 
But if we tried to charge the regular 
price, our customers would just walk out 
and most of them did not come back. 
You cannot keep a business going very 
long that way, either. 

What made us just plain mad was the 
fact that we were losing our business in 
a fast shuffle that made the rich price 
juggler richer, but certainly did not give 
the public a break. You see, it was a 
kind of “the hand is quicker than the 
eye” game. Sure, they slashed prices to 
the bone on hand-picked popular brands 
so everybody would come running for the 
bargains. But what did they do to the 
prices on all the other stuff they sold at 
the same time? They marked them up, 
of course, so they could make money on 
the whole deal. Otherwise, why would 
they have a price war? Customers can- 
not tell when they are getting rooked in 
a set-up like this. And believe me, they 
get rooked. 

The best example I know of how this 
price-war thing works is the big Florida 
operator who sold Uncle Sam’s dollar 
bills for 98 cents. He lost 2 cents on 
every sale, no matter how many sales 
he made. Figure it out for yourself. 
What was he charging fox the other stuff 
he sold to the crowds that poured in? 
Was he a miracle man, was he delib- 
erately trying to go broke or was he a 
smart man who made his customers 
think he was wonderful and then took 
them for all the traffic would bear? 

My State of North Carolina adcpted 
a fair-trade act. It was supposed to 
help small-business men like ours by 
stopping price wars. And it did. It made 
it possible for manufacturers of national 
brands to say to price jugglers: “You 
can’t kick my trade-mark around and 
make it look like junk in the public’s 
eyes by selling it below cost. And you 
can't put the small retailers who sell 
most of my products out of business with 
price wars. If you want to handle my 
brands, you’ve got to charge a minimum 
fair-trade price for them.” 

Of course, this was not a new idea, 
The public had been paying a regular 
standard price on newspapers and maga- 
zines and new cars and lots of other 
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things for years and nobody questioned 
it. The fair-trade laws simply made it 
possible to do the same thing with na- 
tional brands and at the same time help 
to keep small-business men from being 
stepped on and crushed. 

Well, fair trade has worked better than 
anyone dreamed it would. We managed 
to keep our business going and we have 
kept it going under fair trade ever since. 
We still have to work just as hard. We 
are still in competition with the big 
stores and all the other little ones. But 
we do our best to serve our customers 
well, to give them their money’s worth, 
to come through in an emergency when 
someone is sick and needs a prescription 
at midnight. Thanks to fair trade and 
hard work, we have been able to pay our 
taxes and meet our community responsi- 
bilities. 

But hard work, without fair trade, 
would not have saved our business, nor 
the business of all the other independent 
stores threatened by price wars. That 
is why they are scared. They have been 
scared ever since last spring when the 
Supreme Court knocked the props out 
from under the fair-trade laws. They 
have reason to be scared. The price wars 
broke out again. Some national brands 
were sold for less than the cost of their 
containers. And unless this Congress 
acts to restore the fair-trade laws, a lot 
of these little fellows may be looking for 
a job this time next year. This is a grim 
prospect for men who have devoted years 
to building up their own small business. 

There are a lot of operators who are 
trying to kill fair trade for good. They 
say everything would be just wonderful 
and prices would go way down without it. 
Funny thing is, prices have not gone 
down since fair trade was weakened. 
The figures put out by the Govern- 
ment show the cost of living has kept 
on going up. 

I know from my own experience as a 
retailer that the prices of fair-traded 
drug store products have not gone up 
much at all, compared with other mer- 
chandise or the cost of food or clothing 
or rent. I have seen research figures 
showing that fair-traded national 
brands in drug stores sell for less in 
States with fair-trade laws than these 
very same brands do in the States with- 
out fair trade. I am not surprised. You 
see, many retailers now tend to sell such 
brands close to the fair trade minimum 
price—the bottom price—which is less 
than the price appearing on the prod- 
uct. They do this to meet the competi- 
tion. But it is fair competition. It is 
not forcing you to sell something for less 
than you paid for it—but it gives the 
customers a break at the same time. 

I just hope that the American people 
and the Congress will not be fooled by 
the attacks on fair trade. It reminds 
me of all the noise and confusion stirred 
up to keep the antitrust laws from being 
passed. “The country will go to the 
dogs and free enterprise will be ruined,” 
the opponents screamed. Well, the 
country has not gone to the dogs and 
free enterprise is doing better than ever, 
judging by this year’s figures on pro- 
duction, employment and profits. Free 
enterprise has done mighty well under 
fair trade, too, in the past 20 years. Big 
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business has broken all records but small 
business has grown too. And that is the 
kind of country we want, with plenty 
of room and opportunity for the big and 
the little. 

Some people have attacked fair trade 
because it does not fit in with their the- 
ories of economics. But theories can be 
way off the beam when it comes to how 
things actually work out for human be- 
ings. The Secretary of Commerce un- 
derstands this and that is why he has 
come out for fair trade. He recognizes 
that fair trade is a matter of human 
beings and not ciphers on an adding 
machine. 

That is the most important thing 
about any law, is it not—what it does 
for human beings? Fair trade has 
helped a lot of druggists, like me and a 
lot of other small retailers, to keep their 
businesses going, to raise families, to 
work and hope for the future, and to be 
their own bosses. In a way, that is what 
America adds up to. It would not be 
very good for the kind of America we 
want to have, just a few big companies, 
with millions of people working for them. 
That is what monopoly means to me 
and I do not want it. I do not believe 
the American people want it. 

Fair trade helps to keep monopoly 
away from America’s door. That is why 
I am for the McGuire bill, H. R. 5767, 
which will restore the fair-trade laws 
to their full strength. 

The average hourly wage in the last 
quarter of 1951 selected from major in- 
dustries shows that retail trade is listed 
third from last at a wage of $1.26. This 
affects 1,700,000 retailers and a total of 
6,000,000 people, which includes their 
employees. 

I would like to mention the wage scale 
of major industries for the last quarter 
of 1951: 


Mining, bituminous $2. 23 
Contract construction 2.21 
Petroleum refining 20 2.09 
Tires and inner tubes 2. 01 
Wenn ]1 1.96 
Railroad equipment: 1. 89 
Blast furnaces, steel works, rolling 

tT eee ee Ee ae S T . 88 
„ 1. 83 
Aircrefs aud parts 1. 81 
Machinery (except electrical) 1. 80 
Railway. wages „ͤ4cͤ4„ä„%„ñ“ 1. 77 
Electrical machinery 1.65 
Wholesale trade ..-.......-........ 1. 60 
Stone, clay, glass products 1.58 
Local railways and bus lines 1.58 
Paper and allied produets 1.54 
Food and food produets - 1. 49 
Lumber and wood products (except 

! E 1.49 
Furniture and flxtures 1. 43 
Aa SiL MOESA E AE S P AS E SAE EAE 1.33 
Road building, common labor 1.33 
ann. ic cn cus cae A 1.26 
Tobacco manufacturers ee ENE 1.16 
SMT E o E 92 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. At this point I think 
it would be well to point out that the 
gentleman has been very helpful to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and the House, as well as the 
Congress, on matters wherein the drug- 
gists are concerned. I recall specifically 
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the very fine assistance that he gave to 
us in getting a bill that he sponsored 
through this Congress known as the 
Durham bill. So I join with other Mem- 
bers of the House in expressing appre- 
ciation for what he is doing in behalf of 
the drug industry and in helping us with 
these problems that the drug people are 
concerned with. 

Mr, DURHAM. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. That is very nice of 
him. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. CHENo- 
WETH]. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, I 
intend to vote for the McGuire bill just 
as it was reported by our committee, and 
without amendments. I feel that this 
legislation is necessary in view of con- 
ditions prevailing in our retail markets 
today. 

As has been explained by previous 
speakers, this bill does not establish a 
Federal fair-trade policy, and it does not 
impose upon the Federal Government 
any responsibility to police or enforce 
the fair-trade laws of the diferent 
States. The sole purpose of this legisla- 
tion is to enable the States to enforce 
their own laws as they may see fit. 

I would be opposed to any movement 
to have the Federal Government adopt 
fair-trade laws, which would supplement 
or supersede the State fair-trade laws. 
I feel very strongly that this is a field 
belonging exclusively to the States. 

The fact that 45 States now have fair- 
trade laws on their statute books would 
indicate that the overwhelming senti- 
ment in this country is for some type of 
fair-trade protection. Some of these 
State laws have been on the books for 
more than 20 years and seem to have 
met with general approval. So all that 
we are doing today by passing this legis- 
lation is to approve what has already 
been established as a merchandising 
policy of this Nation. 

In supporting this bill I certainly have 
not the slightest intention of injuring 
the consumer. I want to see the public 
purchase merchandise at the lowest pos- 
sible figure. Neither do I want to injure 
any merchant, large or small, as I realize 
he must make a profit on his merchan- 
dise in order to remain in business. 

The argument is being made against 
this bill that fair-trade laws compel the 
consumer to pay higher prices for arti- 
cles in certain fields. I have seen var- 
ious estimates of the amount this leg- 
islation will cost the American con- 
sumer. There is a wide difference of 
opinion on this matter. Proponents of 
fair trade contend that in the long run 
fair-trade laws result in lower prices to 
the consumer. As on every issue, there 
are two sides to the question. However, 
I would not vote for this bill if I thought 
it would penalize the consumer. 

Friends of mine who are in the re- 
tail merchandise business have indicated 
to me that they must have the protec- 
tion of fair-trade laws in order to re- 
main in business. I fully realize that 
present-day competition is indeed se- 
vere, and that much merchandise is 
handled on a small margin of profit. 
The little merchant on the corner must 
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compete with the larger stores and I 
believe both are essential in our econ- 
omy. It would be most unfortunate and 
tragic if the man on the corner is forced 
out of business. It is obvious that this 
legislation is more in the interest of the 
small retailer than the large operator. 
However, I do not believe it will be detri- 
mental to the larger stores. 

It is my opinion that the fair-trade 
laws of the different States have had 
a stabilizing effect on our economy. If 
the time should come when these laws 
should be used to promote monopolies, 
or to gouge the public, then I will be 
among the first to advocate their re- 
peal. It is my observation that up to 
this time these fair-trade laws have 
worked fairly well. If there have been 
abuses they have been negligible as com- 
pared with the over-all benefits attained. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MCCARTHY]. 

Mr. McCARFHY. Mr. Chairman, the 
report on the bill, as well as the evidence 
presented in the hearings, and in the de- 
bate today indicates quite clearly the di- 
vergence of opinion with regard to the 
specific economic effects of this bill. I 
suppose we could go on forever hearing 
contradictory testimony. I do not 
believe that in the long run the effect 
upon costs or prices to the consumer 
will be very substantial. Undoubtedly 
in a program as comprehensive as 
this there will be some abuse. I do 
not believe that the economic argu- 
ment is really the principal one involved 
here. We should take particular notice 
of the statement attributed in the report 
to the spokesman for the Federal Trade 
Commission, who said that the Commis- 
sion was opposed to the bill on economic 
and legal grounds, and only on those 
grounds. 

He then went on to say that the Com- 
mission wanted it recognized that fair- 
trade legislation might be desirable for 
these reasons: First, that the mainte- 
nance of a strong and healthy small- 
business community is the best bulwark 
se have against the growth of collectiv- 


Second, that the witnesses’ own study 
showed that in those communities in 
which there exists a healthy small-busi- 
ness group, the general level of civic wel- 
fare, and the interest taken by small- 
business leaders in health, recreation, 
and education, tend to be higher than 
in those communities in which business 
consists principally of a few large con- 
cerns owned and operated by outside 
managers and distant corporations. 

Third, that the small independent 
drug store and other specialty stores on 
which the people depend for special 
services cannot make a living solely on 
the basis of selling those specialized 
services, such as prescription filling. 

Our considerations here should not be 
solely economic, In any legislation 


touching upon the economy of this coun- 
try we should be concerned about other 
factors and other values, namely, the so- 
cial benefits and the cultural benefits or 
values that may result from it. We in 
the United States have never accepted 
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that man should be considered purely to 
be an economic functionary. When we 
have been properly concerned about in- 
creasing our standards of living or in- 
creasing the productivity of our economy 
it has generally been with the purpose in 
mind of not only improving the material 
welfare of our citizens but also of estab- 
lishing a system or of providing means 
which will foster intellectual and spirit- 
ual growth as well. We all know that 
that kind of growth cannot be accom- 
plished in a vacuum, and it cannot be 
accomplished in a society in which the 
only consideration is the materialistic 
one of increased productivity or greater 
economic efficiency. 

A few years ago a study was made of 
two areas of California, one in which the 
large-scale commercial farm predomi- 
nated, and the other in which the small 
privately owned family farm was much 
more common. The results of that study 
showed that in the area where private 
ownership and where small farms pre- 
dominated the civic life, the social life, 
the educational life, and the religious 
life was much more vital and much more 
wholesome. We should give most weight 
to the social and cultural implications of 
this legislation. Recognizing the value 
of competition and of free trade, we 
should avoid making these the only cri- 
teria and only standards by which we 
judge legislative proposals which come 
before us in this Congress. 

I think it important, too, for us to 
keep in mind that actually the small- 
business group is the principal economic 
group in this country which has not been 
given some protection. In the case of 
the farmer we have provided a price- 
support program and a credit system 
which has blunted the sharp edge of 
competition and given some stability and 
security to the farmer, although he still 
takes many risks. In the case of labor, 
too, we have provided a minimum-wage 
law which, although inadequate in many 
respects, nevertheless does establish a 
minimum standard. Certainly this does 
not eliminate all risks for the working- 
man. In the case of the small-business 
man, however, who, like the farmer and 
laborer, is providing essential economic 
service to the people of the country, and 
who is making a great contribution to 
the social, civic, and the general cultural 
life of America, little or no protection 
has been given. 

What is proposed in this bill will not 
give him any kind of complete security. 
It will not insure his income, but simply 
eliminate one slight element of risk and 
uncertainty from his business activities. 
In my opinion, the House should not 
hesitate to take the action which is called 
for in the McGuire bill. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, the debate today on 
this bill, in my opinion, has developed 
very completely the issues that are at 
stake. As I told the Rules Committee 
when we asked for a rule on the bill, it is 
a simple matter. There may be some 
complexities in the economic situation 
that the bill seeks to solve. I hope to 
have a few more remarks on some par- 
ticular points to make under the 5-mine 
ute rule. 
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Mr. Chairman, I have no further re- 
quests for time on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
amendment is considered as an original 
bill. The Clerk will read the amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That it is the purpose 
of this act to protect the rights of States 
under the United States Constitution to 
regulate their internal affairs and more par- 
ticularly to enact statutes and laws, and to 
adopt policies, which authorize contracts and 
agreements prescribing minimum or stipu- 
lated prices for the resale of commodities and 
to extend the minimum or stipulated prices 
prescribed by such contracts and agreements 
to persons who are not parties thereto. It is 
the further purpose of this act to permit such 
statutes, laws, and public policies to apply 
to commodities, contracts, agreements, and 
activities in or affecting interstate or foreign 
commerce. 

Src. 2. Section 5 (a) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, as amended, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. (a) (1) Unfair methods of compe- 
tition in commerce, and unfair or deceptive 
acts or practices in commerce, are hereby de- 
clared unlawful. 

“(2) Nothing contained in this act or in 
any of the antitrust acts shall render un- 
lawful any contracts or agreements pre- 
scribing minimum or stipulated prices, or 
requiring a vendee to enter into contracts or 
agreements prescribing minimum or stipu- 
lated prices for the resale of a commodity 
which bears, or the label or container of 
which bears, the trade-mark, brand, or name 
of the producer or distributor of such com- 
modity and which is in free and open com- 
petition with commodities of the same gen- 
eral class produced or distributed by others, 
when contracts or agreements of that de- 
scription are lawful as applied to intrastate 
transactions under any statute, law, or public 
policy now or hereafter in effect in any State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia in 
which such resale is to be made, or to which 
the commodity is to be transported for such 
resale. 

“(3) Nothing contained in this act or in 
any of the antitrust acts shall render unlaw- 
ful the exercise or the enforcement of any 
right or right of action created by any 
statute, law, or public policy now or here- 
after in effect in any State, Territory, or the 
District of Columbia, which in substance 
provides that willfully and knowingly ad- 
vertising, offering for sale, or selling any 
commodity at less than the price or prices 
prescribed in such contracts or agreements 
whether the person so advertising, offering 
for sale, or selling is or is not a party to such 
a contract or agreement, is unfair competi- 
tion and is actionable at the suit of any 
person damaged thereby. 

“(4) Neither the making of contracts or 
agreements as described in paragraph (2) of 
this subsection, nor the exercise or enforce- 
ment of any right or right of action as de- 
scribed in paragraph (3) of this subsection 
shall constitute an unlawful burden or re- 
straint upon, or interference with, commerce, 

“(5) Nothing contained in paragraph (2) 
of this subsection shall make lawful con- 
tracts or agreements providing for the estab- 
lishment or maintenance of minimum or 
stipulated resale prices on any commodity 
referred to in paragraph (2) of this subsec- 
tion, between manufacturers, or between pro- 
ducers, or between wholesalers, or between 
brokers, or between factors, or between re- 
tailers, or between persons, firms, or corpora- 
tions in competition with each other. 

“(6) The Commission is hereby empowered 
and directed to prevent persons, partner- 
ships, or corporations, except banks, com- 
mon carriers subject to the acts to regulate 
commerce, air carriers and foreign air car- 
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riers subject to the Civil Aeronautics Act 
of 1938, and persons, partnerships, or corpo- 
rations subjects to the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act, 1921, except as provided in section 
406 (b) of said act, from using unfair meth- 
ods of competition in commerce and unfair 
or deceptive acts or practices in commerce.” 


Mr. PRIEST (interrupting reading of 
the amendment). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendment be considered as read, that 
it be printed in the Recor, and that it 
be open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mitts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 5767) to amend the Federal Trade 
Commission Act with respect to certain 
contracts and agreements which estab- 
lish minimum resale prices and which 
are extended by State law to nonsigners, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


TO ESTABLISH THE TITLES OF THE 
STATES TO LANDS BENEATH NAV- 
IGABLE WATERS 


Mr. WALTER submitted a conference 
report and statement on the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 20) to confirm and estab- 
lish the titles of the States to lands 
beneath navigable waters within State 
boundaries and to the natural resources 
within such lands and waters, to provide 
for the use and control of said lands and 
resources, and to provide for the use, 
control, exploration, development, and 
conservation of certain resources of the 
Continental Shelf lying outside of State 
boundaries. 


RESIGNATION OF NATHAN P. 
FEINSINGER 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I read 
in the press this morning that Nathan 
P. Feinsinger, Chairman of the Wage 
Stabilization Board, expects to hand in 
his resignation as of June 30. This is a 
fine idea. His resignation will be warmly 
accepted and applauded throughout the 
land by the American people. His ap- 
pointment has proved to be a mistake. 

I would suggest that if he could get 
those other stooges with him who have 
been supposed to represent the public, 
but who did not represent the public to 
resign, maybe we could stop the farce 
that has been going on in the Wage 
Stabilization Board. 

Mr. Speaker, the action of this Wage 
Stabilization Board smacks with decep- 
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tion, beginning with the appointment 
of the six men, including Mr. Fein- 
singer, who were supposed to represent 
the public. The record of five of these 
six men shows they have been associated 
with and employed by the Labor Rela- 
tions Board or have been working with 
the administration and the labor leaders 
as mediators or conciliators during their 
past number of years. 

The appointment of these men as the 
panel of six to represent the public whose 
work on this Board shows they have 
represented the Administration and 
Labor and not the public, has, in fact, 
left the great millions of people who 
make up the public without any repre- 
sentation. 

The public has no further confidence 
in them and they should resign. 

Mr. Speaker, it now appears that Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer Putnam should never 
have been appointed and should resign. 
This is too important a job to be held 
by one who does not show more stability 
and courage than does Mr. Putnam. 

Charles E. Wilson, who, because of the 
undercutting and double dealing by the 
Wage Stabilization Board and others, 
testified before the House Labor Com- 
mittee yesterday that Stabilizer Putnam 
told him and other stabilization offi- 
cials for a week he was opposed to giv- 
ing the steel workers a wage increase of 
more than 13 cents an hour. 

According to the press, Wilson testified 
that Mr. Putnam later stated his son, 
who runs his father’s business in Mas- 
sachusetts, Springfield, I believe it is, had 
called him that morning and told him 
he did not think the Wage Stabilization 
Board recommendation of 26 cents an 
hour was too bad—so he had changed 
his mind. 


This was a little disconcerting to me— 
Wilson said— 
It left me pretty well out on a limb. 
Wilson further testified that later at 
a meeting at the White House with Put- 
nam, Arnall, and others: 


Putnam took the same position, and I 
wrote out my resignation. 


MILITARY CATALOG AND STAND- 
ARDIZATION AGENCY 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day last, when the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD] opened his de- 
bate in opposition to H. R. 7405, which 
would set up a catalog and standardiza- 
tion agency in the Military Establish- 
ment and save billions of dollars, the 
opposition degenerated into the well rec- 
ognized pattern of the guilty. When 
there is no defense and no evidence then 
try the judge, the prosecutor, the Gov- 
ernment and everyone else in sight to 
keep from talking about the issue. Any- 
thing to divert attention. 
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If the subcommittee of which the gen- 
tleman from California is the chairman 
thinks so well of the Federal cataloging 
program of which he now seems to be so 
enamored why has not it issued a report 
in 1951 and 1952 so that the Members 
could have that information? The 
printed records of the 1-day hearing held 
on January 28 of this year and the 4 days 
of hearings in 1951 do not support his 
position nor give any reason for his en- 
thusiasm for defeating this bill. 

The Appropriations Committee could 
have used a few encouraging words for 
his program if there were any to be 
spoken. But the evidence taken by that 
committee was that the program was 
unrealistic and impractical. I think 
myself that calling it unrealistic was an 
understatement. 

Where was the shepherd of this pro- 
gram who now opposes H. R. 7405 when 
the appropriation was under considera- 
tion? Where were his reports and where 
was his defense? He had neither report 
nor voice to support the position he is 
now asking the Members to take in op- 
position to H. R. 7405. 

To listen to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HoLIFIELD] one would think 
that there was a Federal catalog pro- 
gram. There could not be one according 
to the testimony before the Appropria- 
tions Committee until 1962 at the rate 
they were going. So that committee 
promptly administered the coup de 
grace. Now we are asked to speak softly 
of the dead in the hope that life will 
come back again. 

Is there any reason why the whole 
Military Establishment should be ruled 
by a penniless project? 

What our opponents seem to be un- 
able to do is to get over their basic error. 
They cannot seem to understand that a 
military program must be completed 
whether there is a joint program or not. 
This bill makes certain that there will 
be a military catalog and that it will be 
able to fit in to a joint civil and military 
catalog. Section II specifically provides 
for this. In my remarks during the de- 
bate I called specific attention to the 
fact that if the job is to be done at all 
it will have to be done by the military. 
That is Mr. Larson's testimony quoted 
in full. Why must we be required to 
stop the activities of the whole Military 
Establishment with a $52,000,000,000- 
budget which is 90 percent of the total 
Federal cataloging program while we 
continue to squabble about a jurisdic- 
tional matter. That matter was settled 
in the independent offices appropriation 
bill for 1952 when the appropriations 
committee denied funds to General Serv- 
ices Administration. 

Too much emphasis is placed on the 
idea that the so-called Federal program 
under General Services Administration, 
Public 152, Eighty-first Congress, is Gov- 
ernment-wide. Actually, the three 
largest spenders outside of the Military 
Establishment, that is, the Post Office 
Department, the Maritime Administra- 
tion, the Atomic Energy Commission and 
16 others, are not saddled with General 
Services Administration jurisdiction. 
For the information of the Members, I 
include in my remarks the 19 exceptions 
contained in section 502 (d) of the Fed- 
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eral Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949: 


(d) Nothing in this act shall impair or 
affect any authority of— 

(1) the President under the Philippine 
Property Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 418; 22 U. S. C. 
1381); 

(2) any executive agency with respect to 
any phase (including, but not limited to, 
procurement, storage, transportation, proc- 
essing, and disposal) of any program con- 
ducted for purposes of resale, price support, 
grants to farmers, stabilization, transfer to 
foreign governments, or foreign aid, relief, 
or rehabilitation: Provided, That the agency 
carrying out such program shall, to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable, consistent with the 
fulfillment of the purposes of the program 
and the effective and efficient conduct of its 
business, coordinate its operations with the 
requirements of this act and the policies and 
regulations prescribed pursuant thereto; 

(3) any executive agency named in the 
Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947, 
and the head thereof, with respect to the 
administration of said act; 

(4) the National Military Establishment 
with respect to property required for or 
located in occupied territories; 

(5) the Secretary of Defense with respect 
to the administration of the National Indus- 
trial Reserve Act of 1948; 

(6) the Secretary of Defense, the Muni- 
tions Board, and the Secretaries of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force with respect to the 
administration of the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stock Piling Act (60 Stat. 596), and 
provided that any imported materials which 
the authorized procuring agency shall certify 
to the Commissioner of Customs to be stra- 
tegic and critical materials procured under 
said act may be entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse, free of duty: 

(7) the Secretary of State under the For- 
eign Service Buildings Act of May 7, 1926, 
as amended; 

(8) the Secretary of the Army, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and the Secretary of the 
Air Force with respect to the administra- 
tion of section 1 (b) of the act entitled “An 
act to expedite the strengthening of the 
national defense,” approved July 2, 1940 
(54 Stat. 712); 

(9) the Secretary of Agriculture or the 
Department of Agriculture under (A) the 
National School Lunch Act (60 Stat. 230); 
(B) the Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1946 (60 Stat. 1062); (C) the act of August 
31, 1947, Public Law 298, Eightieth Congress, 
with respect to the disposal of labor supply 
centers, and labor homes, labor camps, or 
facilities; (D) section 32 of the act of August 
24, 1935 (49 Stat. 774), as amended, with 
respect to the exportation and domestic con- 
sumption of agricultural products; or (E) 
section 201 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938 (52 Stat. 36) or section 203 (J) 
of the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 
(60 Stat. 1082); 

(10) the Secretary of Agriculture, Farm 
Credit Administration, or any farm credit 
board under section 6 (b) of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1937 (50 Stat. 706), with respect to 
the acquisition or disposal of property; 

(11) the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, or any officer or constituent agency 
therein, with respect to the disposal of resi- 
dential property, or of other property (real 
or personal) held as part of or acquired for 
or in connection with residential property, 
or in connection with the insurance of mort- 
gages, loans, or savings and loan accounts 
under the National Housing Act; 

(12) the Tennessee Valley Authority with 
respect to nonpersonal services, with respect 
to the matters referred to in section 201 (a) 
(4), and with respect to any property ac- 
quired or to be acquired for or in connection 
with any program of processing, manufac- 
ture, production, or force account construc- 
tion: Provided, That the Tennessee Valley 
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Authority shall to the maximum extent that 
it may deem practicable, consistent with the 
fulfillment of the purpose of its program and 
the effective and efficient conduct of its busi- 
ness, coordinate its operations with the re- 
quirements of this act and the policies and 
regulations prescribed pursuant thereto; 

(13) the Atomic Energy Commission; 

(14) the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics 
or the Chief of the Weather Bureau with re- 
spect to the disposal of airport property and 
airway property for use as such property. 
For the purpose of this paragraph the terms 
“airport property” and “airway property” 
shall have the respective meanings ascribed 
to them in the International Aviation Facili- 
ties Act (62 Stat. 450); 

(15) the Postmaster General or the Postal 
Establishment with respect to the means and 
methods of distribution and transportation 
of the mails, and contracts, negotiations, and 
proceedings before Federal and State regu- 
latory and rate-making bodies, relating to 
the transportation of the mails; 

(16) the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion with respect to the construction, recon- 
struction, and reconditioning (including out- 
fitting and equipping incident to the fore- 
going), the acquisition, procurement, opera- 
tion, maintenance, preservation, sale, lease, 
or charter of any merchant vessel or of any 
shipyard, ship site, terminal, pier, dock, ware- 
house, or other installation necessary or ap- 
propriate for the carrying out of any program 
of such Commission authorized by law, or 
nonadministrative activities incidental 
thereto: Provided, That the United States 
Maritime Commission shall to the maximum 
extent that it may deem practicable, consis- 
tent with the fulfillment of the purposes of 
such programs and the effective and efficient 
conduct of such activities, coordinate its op- 
erations with the requirements of this act, 
and the policies and regulations prescribed 
pursuant thereto; 

(17) Central Intelligence Agency; 

(18) except as provided in subsections (a) 
and (b) hereof, any other law relating to the 
procurement, utilization, or disposal of prop- 
erty: Provided, That, subject to, and within 
the scope of authority conferred on the Ad- 
ministrator by other provisions of this act, 
he is authorized to prescribe regulations to 
govern any procurement, utilization, or dis- 
posal of property under any such law, when- 
ever but only to the extent he deems such 
action necessary to effectuate the provisions 
of title II: nor 

(19) for such period of time as the Presi- 
dent may specify, any other authority of any 
executive agency which the President deter- 
mines within 1 year after the effective date 
of this act should, in the public interest, 
stand unimpaired by this act. 


Why must the Military Establishment 
be penalized and further stultified? 

Plainly stated the argument is this: 
Unless GSA can catalog 500,000 items— 
and it has only completed 35,000 of 
them—the whole Miiltary Establishment 
must be shut down until we can iron out 
the question of jurisdiction. The mili- 
tary have 4,000,000 items; they have a 
$52,000,000,000 budget. Why must they 
be held up any more than the Post Office 
Department or the Maritime Adminis- 
tration or the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in the important work they are 
doing to pay lip service to a Federal cat- 
aloging program? There is plenty of 
time to coordinate the program but 
there is no time left to commence a 
full-scale honest saving of billions of 
dollars in the Military Establishment. 
It is not good sense to wait until the 
tail catches up with the dog. There is 
too much at stake in the military pro- 
gram. H. R. 7405 will save billions and 
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it will lead to a Federal program because 
the military is further ahead and have 
the biggest share in it anyway. 

I urge you to vote to suspend the 
Tules and pass the bill on Thursday. 

Do not be misled or confused. You 
have the chance to save billions of dol- 
Jars for the taxpayer if you are of such 
a mind. 


THE PROBLEM OF OVERPOPULA- 
TION IN ITALY 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, we live in 
a time when peoples and nations must 
constantly adjust themselves to the im- 
pact of ever-changing events of a politi- 
cal, economic, and social nature. Italy 
is facing the need for such adjustment, 
due to problems which have arisen since 
World War II. It is faced with an eco- 
nomic crisis and with the perplexing 
dilemma of overpopulation. 

This situation has in recent years be- 
come so serious that early consideration 
must be given to the need for an in- 
creased emigration from Italy as a solu- 
tion to both phases of the problem. 
Prior to World War I emigration from 
Italy averaged about 215,000 persons per 
year, headed primarily in the direction 
of North and South America. Following 
the enactment of laws in 1921 and 1924 
restricting the flow of immigration to the 
United States, Italian emigration 
dropped off sharply while the population 
continued to expand. 

Nevertheless, despite this growth of 
population, there was no great unem- 
ployment problem, due particularly to 
two main reasons: First, an economy 
geared for war; second, successive mobil- 
izations for military campaigns abroad. 
With the end of World War I and Italy’s 
subssquent return to the western com- 
munity of free nations, the dual problem 
of overpopulation and unemployment 
reached new and serious proportions. 
Out of a total population of 46,000,000, 
Italy had about 2,000,000 unemployed 
persons by the end of 1951. Actually, 
however, this is not the complete picture. 

A closer study of the situation reveals 
that, in addition to the 2,000,000 openly 
unemployed, there exists also a so-called 
concealed unemployment which involves 
another 2,000,000 people. In both in- 
dustry and agriculture, more workers 
and farm hands than actually needed 
are hired to work on a part-time basis 
or at reduced hours, in an effort to keep 
down unemployment. Naturally, the 
Italian Government is exerting every ef- 
fort to improve the country’s economic 
conditions, but the problem of unem- 
ployment due to overpopulation has 
wider connotations and should be seen 
from the standpoint of its impact on 
other countries. 

In an area approximately twice the 
size of New York State, Italy must sup- 
port a population nearly a third as large 
as that of the whole United States. And 
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her population is increasing at the rate 
of 450,000 people every year. While im- 
provements in agriculture and industry 
are making headway and the country is 
producing more than ever before, the 
continued growth of the population 
places greater demands upon the Italian 
economy. A substantial increase in 
emigration is, therefore, regarded as an 
important part of the answer to Italy's 
plight. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States is in a 
position to contribute much toward a 
solution of Italy’s overpopulation prob- 
lem through the absorption of some of 
this surplus population. This is desir- 
able not only from the humanitarian 
standpoint, but also because of our own 
enlightened self-interest. The Italian 
people are known for their industrious- 
ness, diligence, and ingenuity. Much of 
the wealth and progress achieved by our 
country in the past century is due in 
large measure to the continuous infusion 
into our life stream of such immigrant 
peoples as the Italians, the Irish, the 
Jews, the Scandinavians, and others. 

It would be a grievous and unpardon- 
able mistake on our part to deprive this 
country of the skill and productive ca- 
pacity which an increased immigration 
from Italy could make available to us. 
We need more manpower for our defense 
program, for our civilian production, and 
for our farms. It has been estimated 
that the United States has the need 
and the capacity to absorb 10,000,000 
immigrants during the next two decades, 
which would serve as a great boon to 
our economy, to the continued develop- 
ment of our resources, and to our pro- 
ductive capacity. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the grave eco- 
nomic and social problems in Italy, that 
country’s difficulties which stem from 
overpopulation, our own past experience 
with the great contribution made by 
Italian immigrants to America’s growth, 
and our present-day needs in industrial 
and agricultural production, I intro- 
duced a bill on March 19 calling for the 
admittance of 50,000 immigrants from 
Italy during the next 5 years. These 
immigrants are to be admitted outside 
the quota limitations, at the rate of 
10,000 per year. 

I should like to call to the attention 
of my colleagues the fact that under 
the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as 
amended, we allowed some 54,000 ethnic 
Germans to enter this country so as to 
help relieve the overpopulation of Ger- 
many when its population was greatly 
increased after the war by the so-called 
expellees of German origin who were 
forced to leave those European coun- 
tries in which they lived. We should do 
no less for Italy by taking in a similar 
number of people from that country, 
which is today one of our stanchest allies 
in Europe. 

I trust that the Members on both sides 
of the aisle will unite to give my bill 
H. R. 7123 the support and aid it will 
need for early enactment. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
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House for 1 hour on tomorrow, follow- 
ing the legislative program and any 
special orders heretofore entered. 


A TRIBUTE TO AN AMERICAN 
FAMILY 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, 
just recently Colorado was honored and 
privileged to have Miss Margaret Tru- 
man as our guest. We were most happy 
that she spent most of her time in my 
district. 

An editorial appearing in the Pueblo 
(Colo.) Star-Journal expresses the sen- 
timents of the people toward Miss Tru- 
man. I would like to read this editorial 
to the House. I am sure that all of us, 
regardless of political affiliation, concur 
in the observations expressed therein. 
It is entitled “A Tribute to an American 
Family,” and reads as follows: 


A TRIBUTE TO AN AMERICAN FAMILY 


Miss Margaret Truman has been in Pueblo 
for more than a day and the very distinct 
impression everyone gets is that she is a 
typical American girl of high ideals and 
charming personality and that she must 
come from family surroundings which are 
wholesome, upright, and Christian. 

However, much we may disagree with eco- 
nomic and political principles advocated and 
interpreted by Harry S. Truman, we willingly 
take off our hats in a low bow to Mr. and 
Mrs. Truman in acknowledgment of the 
personification of what every true American 
citizen likes to believe typifies in the Amer- 
ican family. 

What a contrast between the family of 
Mr. Truman and the sorry spectacle of dis- 
harmony, lack of dignity, and boastful flip- 
pancy which characterize the family of the 
former occupant of the White House. 

While the personal lives of Americans may 
not be anyone’s business in particular, the 
President of the United States and his 
family and its personal life are as much a 
responsibility to the American people and 
as subject to critical stares and personal 
probing as the Nation’s greatest hero would 
be whether it be in sports or in political 
life. 

Therefore, in tribute to the personal and 
independent achievements of Margaret Tru- 
man we would also like to pay tribute to the 
family of Harry S. Truman. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. HEBERT. 

Mr. Yorty in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Fucate and to include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. Price in three instances, in each 
to include extraneous matter, 

Mr. Fogarty and to include an edito- 
rial. 

Mr. AsrrxarlL and to include in the 
remarks he will make today on H. R. 5767 
a letter. 
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Mr. Lane in three instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Rocers of Florida and to include 
an address. 

Mr. Ostertac and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Jonas and to include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. Burretr and to include an ad- 
dress by Mr. REED of New York. 

Mr. Boccs of Delaware in two in- 
stances and to include an editorial in 
each instance. 

Mr. Gross and to include an article 
from the Washington Star. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG and to include a brief 
article. 

Mr. Hope and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN and to include an edi- 
terial. 

Mr. Seety-Brown and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Wotverton in three instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Reep of New York in four in- 
stances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. EBERHARTER and to include the text 
of a memorandum issued by the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia with respect to the seizure 
of the steel plants by the President of 
the United States. 

Mr, Jacxson of Washington. 

Mr. HoLIFIELD in three instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Woop of Idaho and to include an 
article by Frank E. Holman, past presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, 
notwithstanding the fact that it exceeds 
two pages of the Recorp and is estimated 
by the Public Printer to cost $357. 

Mr, Horrman of Michigan, and to in- 
clude an article, notwithstanding the 
additional cost will be $82. 

Mr. Van Zaxpr (at the request of Mr, 
CANFIELD) and to include two articles. 

Mr. Dorn and to include two articles. 

Mr. Coorxx (at the request of Mr, 
Priest) and to include an article. 

Mr. McGuire and to include a speech 
by Mr. Axruso. 

Mr. Rooney (at the request of Mr. 
Priest) and to include a newspaper 
article. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and to 
include a directive from the Veterans’ 
Administration and also a letter from 
the Paralyzed Association of Virginia. 

Mr. BAKEWELL (at the request of Mr. 
DOLLIVER). 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 1650. An act to provide for the release 
of the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in a certain tract or parcel of land 
conditionally granted by it to the city of 
Savannah, Chatham County, Ga.; 

S. 1798. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact entered into by the 
States of Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mexico 
relating to the waters of the Canadian River; 

S. 2160. An act to authorize the Attorney 
General to admit persons committed by State 
courts to Federal penal and correctional in- 
stitutions when facilities are available; 

S. 2223. An act to authorize and direct the 
Administrator of General Services to trans- 
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fer to the Department of the Navy the 
Government-owned magnesium foundry at 
Teterboro, N. J.; and 

S. 2639. An act to amend the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Gwinn (at the request of Mr. 
DoxpERO), on account of serious illness 
of his father. 

Mr. TRIMBLE (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack), on account of official busi- 
ness performing duties as a member of 
the Missouri Basin Survey Commission. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 41 minutes p. m.) the 
House, under its previous order, ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Thursday, May 
8, 1952, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


1406. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a pro- 
posed supplemental appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1952 in the amount of 
$3,000,000 for the Department of Labor 
(H. Doc. No. 459); was taken from the 
Speaker’s table, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 1403. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to transfer to the 
Department of the Navy certain property at 
Shumaker, Ark.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1847). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture, 
S. 1630. An act to amend the provision in 
the act of March 4, 1911 (36 Stat. 1235, 1253) 
authorizing the granting of easements for 
rights-of-way for electrical transmission, tel- 
ephone, and telegraph lines and poles; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1848). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 5314. A bill to authorize the transfer 
to the regents of the University of California, 
for agricultural purposes, of certain real 
property in Napa County, Calif.; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1849). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee of Conference. 
Senate Joint Resolution 20. Resolution to 
confirm and establish the titles of the States 
to lands beneath navigable waters within 
State boundaries and to the natural re- 
sources within such lands and waters, and 
to provide for the use and control of said 
lands and resources (Rept. No. 1850). Or- 
dered to be printed. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 7745. A bill to amend the act of July 
6, 1945, as amended, and to adjust the pay of 
mail handlers, watchmen, and messengers in 
the postal field service; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BAKEWELL: 

H. R. 7746. A bill to provide for voluntary 
coverage under the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance system for certified public 
accountants engaged in the practice of their 
profession; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 7747. A bill to provide that United 
States commissioners who are required to 
devote full time to the duties of the office 
may be allowed their necessary office ex- 
penses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7748. A bill to provide for payment 
of an annuity to widows of justices and 
Judges; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HERTER: 

H. R. 7749. A bill to extend coverage under 
the Federal old-age and survivors’ insurance 
system to employees of Federal home loan 
banks; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. KEARNEY: 

H. R. 7750. A bill to provide increases in 
the rates of death compensation payable to 
certain widows and children of veterans of 
World War I, World War II or of service on or 
after June 27, 1950; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H. R. 7751. A bill to extend the period dur- 
ing which vocational rehabilitation training 
may be provided for certain World War II 
veterans who were hospitalized for service- 
connected disability; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 7752. A bill to allow a deduction for 
income-tax purposes of certain expenses in- 
curred by the taxpayer for the education of a 
dependent; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida (by re- 
quest): 

H. R. 7753. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act in order to prohibit the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission from restric- 
ting the right of a motor carrier to add to 
its equipment, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 7754. A bill to amend section 811 (d) 
of the Internal Revenue Code so as to limit 
its application in certain disability cases; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 7755. A bill amending section 8 of 
the act to amend certain provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code (Public Law 378, 8ist 
Cong.) to permit persons under a disability 
to take advantage of same; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SUTTON: 

H. R. 7756. A bill to amend section 315 of 
the Communications Act of 1934, with re- 
spect to the use of broadcasting facilities by 
candidates for public office; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. YORTY: 

H. R. 7757. A bill to grant preference to 
disabled veterans of World War II in mak- 
ing homestead entry on public lands; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. LANTAFF: 

H. R. 7758. A bill to revise certain laws re- 
lating to the mail-messenger service; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 7759. A bill to amend section 1699, 
title 18, United States Code, relating to the 
unloading of mail from vessels; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 7760. A bill to amend the act of Aug- 
ust 23, 1950 (Public Law 727, 81st Cong.), en- 
titled “An act to direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to convey abandoned school prop- 
erties in the Territory of Alaska to local 
school officials”; to the Committee on Inter- 
ior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN of New York: 

H.R. 7761. A bill to provide for the acqui- 
sition and preservation, as a part of the Na- 
tional Park Service, of the building formerly 
owned by “Uncle Sam” Wilson which is lo- 
cated at 144 Ferry Street, Troy, N. T.; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H. R. 7762. A bill to provide for the acqui- 
sition and preservation, as a part of the Na- 
tional Park Service, of the building formerly 
owned by “Uncle Sam” Wilson which is lo- 
cated at 144 Ferry Street, Troy, N. Y.; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 7763. A bill for the relief of Vincenza 
Rallo Ful gal: to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 7764. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
Gerlando Faldetta; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7765. A bill for the relief of Guiseppe 
Borrometi; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 7766. A bill for the relief of Michele 
Vitale, also known as Michael Vitale; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DONDERO: 

H. R. 7767. A bill for the relief of Chieko 

Dohi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HILLINGS: 

H. R. 7768. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Ann Wilkinson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUNTER: 

H. R. 7769. A bill for the relief of Grigorios 
Phillipidis (also known as Gregory Phillips); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 7770. A bill for the relief of Ng Gin 

Wei; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. R. 7771. A bill for the relief of Pasquale 
Patricelli; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.7772. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Yaeko Ito Aoki; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Br. Mr. RHODES: 

H. R. 7778. A bill for the relief of Anas- 
tasios John Kouvaras; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. ST. GEORGE: 

H. R. 7774. A bill for the relief of Jerry 
Pagoulatos; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 7775. A bill for the relief of Gertrud 
Sander and her minor daughter, Irene San- 
der; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7776. A bill for the relief of Nicolas 
de Rochefort; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: 

H. R. 7777. A bill for the relief of Nettie 
E. Whitfield; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diclary. 

By Mr. JACKSON of Washington: 

H. Con. Res. 214. Concurrent resolution 
to commend Mr. and Mrs. Donald D. Dunn 
from the State of Washington, and for other 
Purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII. 


721. Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin presented a 
resolution of the residents of Brodhead, Wis., 
who have signed this petition begging the 
consideration of Congress to their constitu- 
tional rights as American citizens to be free 
in their homes of an offensive invasion by 
those who wish to increase their huge profits 
from the sales of alcoholic beverages by high- 
pressure advertising directed through maga- 
zines, newspapers, and over radio and televi- 
sion, at their children, by approving the Bry- 
son bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, May 8, 1952 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Rev. Harry E. Guckert, First Baptist 
Church, Whittier, Calif., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Our God, our help in ages past, our 
hope for years to come, our shelter from 
the stormy blast, and our eternal home. 

We are grateful for the unequaled 
privilege of living in this great land of 
ours, founded upon the principles of our 
loving God. 

We recognize Thee as the continued 
source of our blessings, and pray that we 
shall be good stewards of all that Thou 
hast entrusted to our care. 

In the enjoyment of our privileges, 
may we continue to be cognizant of our 
responsibility to the peoples of the world 
who sit in abject darkness. 

Let Thine infinite wisdom be given 
to all these who ask it of Thee. Let them 
be guided by the love which passeth 
knowledge to the end that there shall be 
engendered in the hearts of men every- 
where a blessed hope born of dependence 
upon Thee, the source of all life. 

In Jesus’ name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Sanders, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed bills of the 
following titles, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 


S. 106. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the practice of optometry 
in the District of Columbia”; 

S. 1310. An act amending the act of May 
7. 1941 (55 Stat. 177; 30 U. S. C., 1946 edi- 
tion, secs. 4f-40), providing for the welfare 
of coal miners, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2703. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for a tax on motor-ve- 
hicle fuels sold within the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes,“ approved 
April 23, 1924, as amended, and for other 
purposes. 


MRS. MICHALINE BORZECKI 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to vacate the pro- 
ceedings whereby the bill (H. R. 1699) 
for the relief of Mrs. Michaline Borzecki 
was passed on the Private Calendar on 
May 6, and consider the bill at this time, 
so that I may offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Spear- 
er, what is the amendment? 

Mr. WALTER. The sole purpose of the 
amendment is to correct the spelling of 
the name. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for th purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Mrs. Michaline Borzynski shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon the payment of the required visa fee 
and head tax. Upon the granting of perma- 
nent residence to such alien as provided for 
in this act, the Secretary of State shall in- 
struct the proper quota officer to deduct one 
number from the number of displaced persons 
who shall be granted the status of perma- 
nent residence pursuant to section 4 of the 
Displaced Persons Act, as amended (62 Stat. 
1011; Stat. 219; U. S. C. App. 1953). 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALTER: On 


page 1, line 4, strike out Borzynski“ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “Borzecki.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Mrs. Michaline 
Borzecki.“ 

à motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, no quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 68] 
Albert Granger Regan 
Andrews Grant Rivers 
Aspinall Gwinn Roosevelt 
Bakewell Hart Sabath 
ring Hedrick Sasscer 

Barrett Herter Sheehan 
Beckworth Hope Sheppard 
Blackney Jenkins Short 
Blatnik Johnson Sieminski 
Boggs, La Jones, Mo. Sikes 
Boykin Jones, Smith, Va. 
Brownson Hamilton C. Stigler 
Buckley Kee Stockman 
Burnside Kerr Sutton 
Carlyle Kersten, Wis. Tackett 
Chelf King, Pa Trimble 
Combs McKinnon Velde 
Coudert Mack, II. Welch 
Cox ee Werdel 

r Miller, N. Y. Wheeler 
Davis, Ga is Wickersham 
Dawson Morris esworth 
Deane Morrison Wilson, Ind. 
DeGraffenried Moulder Withrow 
Dempsey Norrell Wood, Ga. 
Dingell Powell Woodruff 
Engle Ramsay Zablocki 
Fallon Redden 
Gore Reece, Tenn 
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The SPEAKER. On this roll call 341 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


DEFENSE CATALOGING AND STAND- 
ARDIZATION ACT 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is, Will the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (H. R. 7405) to provide 
for an economical, efficient, and effec- 
tive supply management organization 
within the Department of Defense 
through the establishment of a single 
supply cataloging system, the stand- 
ardization of supplies and the more effi- 
cient use of supply testing, inspection, 
and acceptance facilities and services, as 
amended? 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. HOLIFIELD) 
there were—ayes 228, noes 48. 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for an economical, 
efficient, and effective supply manage- 
ment organization within the Depart- 
ment of Defense through the establish- 
ment of a single supply cataloging sys- 
tem, the standardization oł supplies and 
the more efficient use of supply testing, 
inspection, packaging, and acceptance 
facilities and services.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 


COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 
PAYABLE TO VETERANS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
4394) to provide certain increases in 
the monthly rates of compensation and 
pension payable to veterans and their 
dependents, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of 
the House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1846) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the Bill (H. R. 
4394) to provide certain increases in the 
monthly rates of compensation and pension 
payable to veterans and their dependents, 
and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: “That all monthly rates of com- 
pensation payable under laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration for disabil- 
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ity rated 10 per centum to 49 per centum 
are hereby increased by 5 per centum, and for 
disability rated 50 per centum to 100 per 
centum are hereby increased by 15 per cen- 
tum: Provided, That such increase shall not 
apply to special awards and allowances, de- 
pendency allowances, or subsistence allow- 
ances. 

“Sec. 2. (a) Paragraph I (f), part III, 
Veterans Regulation Numbered 1 (a), as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

„t) The amount of pension payable un- 
der the terms of part III shall be $63 month- 
ly, except 

1) that where an otherwise eligible per- 
son shall have been rated permanent and 
total and in receipt of pension for a con- 
tinuous period of ten years or reaches the 
age of sixty-five years, the amount of pension 
shall be $75 monthly; and 

““(2) that where an otherwise eligible 
person is or hereafter becomes, on account 
of age or physical or mental disabilities, 
helpless or blind or so nearly helpless or blind 
as to need or require the regular aid and 
attendance of another person, the amount 
of pension shall be $129 monthly.’ 

“(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section shall apply to veterans of both 
World War I and World War II. 

“Sec, 3. Paragraph IV of part I of Veterans 
Regulation Numbered 1 (a), as amended, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

IV. The surviving widow, child or chil- 
dren, and dependent mother or father of any 
deceased person who died as the result of in- 
jury or disease incurred in or aggravated by 
active military or naval service as provided 
in part I, paragraph I, hereof, shall be en- 
titled to receive compensation at the month- 
ly rates specified next below: 

Widow but no child, $75; widow with 
one child, $121 (with $29 for each additional 
child); no widow but one child, $67; no 
widow but two children, $94 (equally di- 
vided); no widow but three children, $122 
(equally divided) (with $23 for each addi- 
tional child; total amount to be equally di- 
vided); dependent mother or father, $60 (or 
both), $35 each.’ 

“Sec. 4. Section 2 of Public Law Numbered 
484, Seventy-third Congress, as amended, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 2. That the monthly rates of pen- 
sion shall be as follows: Widow but no child, 
$48; widow and one child, $60 (with $7.20 for 
each additional child); no widow but one 
child, $26; no widow but two children, $39 
(equally divided); no widow but three chil- 
dren, $52 (equally divided) with $7.20 for 
each additional child (the total amount to 
be equally divided).’ 

“Sec. 5. (a) All monthly rates of pension 
payable to veterans of the Spanish-American 
War, including the Boxer Rebellion and the 
Philippine Insurrection, and dependents of 
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such veterans which are payable under laws 
reenacted by the Act of August 13, 1935 (49 
Stat. 614; 38 U. S. C. 368, 369), or under Acts 
amendatory or supplemental to such laws, 
are hereby increased by 734 per centum, 

“(b) Ail monthly rates of pension payable 
to veterans of the Civil War and dependents 
of such veterans which are payable under 
any public laws administered by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration are hereby increased by 
7% per centum. 

“Sec. 6. (a) The minimum monthly rate 
of pension payable to veterans of the Indian 
wars under the Act of March 3, 1927 (44 Stat. 
1361), as amended (38 U. S. C. 381), or the 
Act of August 25, 1937 (50 Stat. 786), as 
amended (38 U. S. C. 381-1), shall be $96.75 
unless such veteran is now or hereafter be- 
comes on account of age or physical or men- 
tal disabilities, helpless or blind, or so nearly 
helpless or blind as to need or require the 
regular aid and attendance of another per- 
son, in which event the monthly rate shall 
be $129. 

“(b) All monthly rates of pension payable 
to dependents of veterans of the Indian wars 
which are payable under any public laws ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration 
are hereby increased by 7½ per centum. 

“Src. 7. The increased rates authorized by 
this Act shall be effective from the first day 
of the second calendar month following the 
date of approval of this Act.” 

JOHN E, RANKIN, 


BERNARD W. KEARNEY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


WALTER F. GEORGE, 
Tom CONNALLY, 
Harry FLooD BYRD, 
EUGENE D. MILLIKIN, 
ROBERT A. TAFT, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 

at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4394) to pro- 
vide certain increases in the monthly rates 
of compensation and pension payable to 
veterans and their dependents, and for other 
purposes, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report as to each of such 
amendments, namely: 
The conference agreement follows closely 
the version passed by the House on June 20, 
1951 and as reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. The rates of compen- 
sation for service-connected disability are 
set forth in the table below, as well as the 
pension rates for non-service-connected 
disability. 


Rates of compensation for service-connected disabilities for veterans 


a) 10 percent disability. 
b) 20 percent disability 
(e) 30 percent disability 
d) 40 percent disability. 
e) 50 percent disability. 
60 percent disability. 
70 percent disability. 
) 80 percent disability. 
8 90 percent disability. 


Peacetime 
Nee sor vice- con- 
rates, Vet- | Conference r Conference 
erans s z 
lation 1 (a), agreement sy agreement 
* ro amended, 
p pt. II 
$15. 00 $15.75 $12.00 $12. 60 
30. 00 31. 50 24. 00 25. 20 
45.00 47.25 36. 00 37.80 
60. 00 63. 00 48.00 50. 40 
75, 00 86, 25 60. 00 63.00 
90. 00 103. 50 72.00 82.80 
105. 00 120. 75 84. 00 96. 60 
120. 00 138. 00 96. 00 110. 40 
135. 00 155. 25 108. 00 124, 20 
150. 00 172. 50 120. 00 138. 00 
42.00 42.00 33. 60 33. 00 
142. 00 42. 00 33. 60 33. 60 
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Rates of compensation for service-connected disabilities for veterans—Continued 


Anatomical Toss, or loss of use of both hands, or both 
Md feet, or 1 hand and 1 foot, or blind both eyes with 


or 
5/200 visual acuity or less, or is - 
ridden C 


(0) Suffered disability under condi hich would 
entitle him to 2 or more rates in (7) to (n), no condi- 
tion being considered twice, or suffered total deaf- 

3 less, monthly hang 

Eu ty or Ep 

(p) In event disabled person's service-incurred disabili- 
ties exceed requirements for any of rates prescribed, 
Administrator, in his discretion, may allow next 
higher rate, or intermediate rate, but in no event 


EE TERESI SESS ESE GL. SES eet 
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360. 00 


1 But in no event to exceed $360. 
2 But in no event to exceed $288. 


Rates of compensation for dependents for 
service-connected death 


neh 
No widow, 1 child 
No widow, 2 children. 
No widow, 3 children. 
Each additional child 


Pension rates for veterans of World Wars I 


Conference 
Law | agreement 
Permanent and total $60 $63 
t and total for * 
continuous period of 10 years 
or reach age % 72 75 
Aid and attendanee 120 129 


Pension rates for veterans of the Civil, Pn- 


Spanish War. 80. 


$96.75. 
$120 (aid and | $120.00 (aid and 
attendance). attendance). 
Civil War. n $96.75. 
$120 (id and | $129.00 (aid and 
attendance). at 
TQ, Cane N SESS $96.75. 
$120 (aid and | $129.00 (aid and 
attendance). attendance). 


Pension rates for widows and children of 
veterans of World Wars I and H and serv- 
ice after June 27, 1950 


— oreo. $42.00 $48.00 
Widow, 1 child. 54. 00 60.00 

additional child 6.00 7.20 
No widow, I child 21, 60 26. 00 
No widow, 2 children 32. 40 39. 00 
No widow, 3 children 43. 20 52.00 
Euch additional child 4. 80 7. 20 


Penston rates for widows and children of 
Civil, Indian, and Spanish-American War 


£ 


88829338X 
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1 Rate if widow was wife during service, 
As passed by the House and by the Senate, 


percent to 49 percent, and 15-percent in- 
crease for disabilities rated from 50 percent 
to 100 percent. Since this item was not in 
conference, no change was made. 

The bill also provided as passed by the 
House and Senate an increase in the rate 
of pension for non-service-connected dis- 
ability for World War I and II and Korean 
conflict veterans of from %60 to $63 per 
month and from $72 to $75 per month. No 
change was made in this provision, since it 
Was not in conference. 

Section 3 increased the rates of compensa- 
tion for widows with children whose hus- 
bands died of service-connected injuries. 
The increase was approximately 15 percent. 
No change was made in this section because 
there was no disagreement between the two 
Houses. 

Section 4 provided an increase in pension 
for mnon-service-connected disability for 
widows of World War I, II, and Korean con- 
flict veterans of from 642 to $48 per month 
with corresponding increases in the rates for 
children. This item also was not in con- 
flict and no change was made therein. 

Sections 5 and 6, added by the Senate 
Committee on Finance, proposed to give a 
5-percent increase to veterans and depend- 
ents of the Civil, Indian, and Spanish- 
American Wars. On the Senate floor this 
was increased to 15 percent. The * 
ise 


aid and attendance rate at $129 per month 
which is an increase of 7½ percent over the 
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existing rate of $120. This $129 rate applies 
to veterans of the Civil, Indian, S 
American, and World Wars I and I, and of 
service on and after June 27, 1950. 

The cost is voce to be $158,660,000 


Brranarp W. KEARNEY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


INCREASING INCOME LIMITATIONS 
GOVERNING PENSIONS TO VET- 
ERANS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
4387) to increase the annual income lim- 
itations governing the payment of pen- 
sion to certain veterans and their de- 
pendents, and to preclude exclusions in 
determining annual income for purposes 
of such limitations, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Rept. No. 1845) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4387) to increase the annual income limita- 
tions governing the payment of pension to 
certain veterans and their dependents, and 
to preclude exclusions in determining annual 
income for purposes of such limitations, 
having met, after full and free conference, 


agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: “That paragraph II (a), part III. 
Veterans Regulation Numbered 1 (a), as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

II. (a) Payment of pension provided by 


or to any married person or any person with 
minor children whose annual income exceeds 
82.700.“ 

“Sze. 2. The first sentence of section 1 (c) 
of the Act of June 28, 1934, as added by sec- 
tion 1 of the Act of July 19, 1939 (53 Stat. 
1068), and as amended (38 U. S. C. 503 (e)). 
is further amended to read as follows: Pay- 
ment of pension under the provisions of this 
Act shall not be made to any widow without 
child, or to a child, whose annual income 
exceeds $1,400, or to a widow with a child 
or children whose annual income exceeds 
82.700.“ 

“Sec. 3. This Act shall take effect on the 
first day of the second calendar month after 
its enactment. Pension shall not be paid for 
any period prior to the effective date of this 
Act to any person whose eligibility for pen- 
sion is established solely by virtue of this 
Act.” 
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Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
increase the annual income limitations gov- 
erning the payment of pension to certain 
veterans and their dependents.” 

JoHN E. RANKIN, 

A. LEONARD ALLEN, 

OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Err Nourse ROGERS, 

BERNARD W. KEARNEY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


WALTER F. GEORGE, 
Tom CONNALLY, 
Harry FLOOD BYRD, 
EUGENE D. MILLIKIN, 
ROBERT A. TAFT, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 4387) to increase the 
annual income limitations governing the 
payment of pension to certain veterans and 
their dependents, and to preclude exclusions 
in determining annual income for purposes 
of such limitations, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report as to such 
amendments, namely: 

The bill as passed by the House provided 
for income limitation of $1,800 for a veteran 
or widow without dependents and for $3,000 
for a widow or veteran with dependents. 
This is in contrast to the existing rate of 
$1,000 and $2,500 respectively. Under exist- 
ing law certain exclusions are provided in 
determining income but the House bill pro- 
vided that all income should be included. 

The bill as passed by the Senate increased 
the rates from $1,000 to $1,200 for veteran or 
widow without dependents and form $2,500 
to $2,600 for a veteran or widow with depend- 
ents, but within the framework of the pres- 
ent law, thus retaining the exclusion among 
which are other Veterans’ Administration 
benefits, proceeds from Government life in- 
surance, over-time performed in the Federal 
Government, et cetera. 

The conference agreement provides for 
setting the income limitation of $1,400 for a 
widow without dependents or a veteran with- 
out dependents, and $2,700 for a widow or a 
veteran with dependents. This would pro- 
vide for retention of exclusions contained in 
the present law. 

As agreed upon by the conferees, it is 
estimated that the first year cost (fiscal year 
1953) will be $43,800,000. 

JOHN E. RANKIN, 

A. LEONARD ALLEN, 

OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 

BERNARD W. KEARNEY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


IRRIGATION WORKS IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH CHIEF JOSEPH DAM 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
yesterday I obtained unanimous consent 
for reference of the bill (H. R. 6163) 
from the Committee on Public Works 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. This bill provides a basis of 
authorization for irrigation works in 
connection with the Chief Joseph Dam, 
I ask unanimous consent that this refer- 
ence shall not be considered as a prece- 
dent for reference of similar bills in the 
future. 
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The SPEAKER. There is nothing to 


ask consent about. The gentleman is 
making a statement that this should not 
be considered as a precedent. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object. 

The SPEAKER, There is nothing to 
object to. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I was 
wondering how the gentleman could 
make a precedent, individually. 

The SPEAKER. There is nothing to 
object to. The gentleman has made a 
statement. 


MINIMUM RESALE PRICES 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5767) to 
amend the Federal Trade Commission 
Act with respect to certain contracts and 
agreements which establish minimum re- 
sale prices and which are extended by 
State law to nonsigners. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Unon for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 5767, with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday it was agreed 
that the committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute, now in the bill, 
be considered as read and open to 
amendment at any point. 

Are there any amendments to the 
committee amendment? 

Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Chairman, the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
yesterday tried to convince you that re- 
tailers are in business for their health, 
rather than for profit. He purchased a 
number of drug items in Peoples, the 
drug chain, here in Washington and 
compared the prices of these items with 
prices of the same items under fair trade 
and came to the ringing, but vastly erro- 
neous, conclusion that fair trade costs 
consumers money. 

What the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER] did prove was that highly 
popular national-branded items are used 
as customer bait, to bring customers 
into the store by offering merchandise 
at low profit, at no profit, or even at a 
loss. Retailers who engage in these prac- 
tices know from experience that what- 
ever losses they incur on the bait items 
are more than made up because the cus- 
tomers will buy other merchandise on 
which the retailer makes high profits. 

I think the Members of the House will 
be interested in knowing the true facts 
about Peoples. I am told on unimpeach- 
able authority that the over-all gross 
profit margin of Peoples stores in Wash- 
ington is precisely the same as that of 
Peoples stores outside of Washington. 
In other words, customers who shop at 
Peoples in Washington pay, on the whole, 
no less and no more for the merchandise 
they buy than do customers who shop in 
Peoples stores outside Washington. I 
am further informed that Peoples in 
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Washington do not engage in the prac- 
tice of price-juggling, whereby retailers 
overprice many items in order to make. 
up for the losses on their customer-bait 
items. What Peoples does is to adver- 
tise certain customer-bait items at cer- 
tain times—generally on days when 
Government employees are paid—where- 
as during the rest of the month Peoples 
prices reflect the margin that Peoples 
must have to make a profit. What is 
most interesting about the customer- 
bait prices is that total sales over the 
year in these loss leaders is so small that 
they do not affect the total gross-profit 
margin of the store by as much as half 
a percentage point. For this reason, 
Peoples over-all margin in Washington 
is not lower than in its stores outside 
Washington, 

It can be argued, I suppose, that Mrs. 
Smith may be smart enough and deter- 
mined enough to buy only the customer- 
bait items. If she does, she will get a 
bargain; but Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Brown 
and all the other customers will surely 
pay for Mrs. Smith’s bargains. If all 
customers were smart enough and deter- 
mined enough to see through the price- 
juggling tricks of retailers who prefer to 
compete unfairly, you can be sure that 
loss leaders would no longer be profitable 
and would, therefore, immediately dis- 
appear from the market place. Any time 
a retailer comes to you and tries to con- 
vince you that he is in love with dispens- 
ing charity to his customers during busi- 
ness hours, recognize him for what he 
is—an individual who has little respect 
either for the truth or for your intelli- 
gence, or for both. 

Fair trade is usually discussed in eco- 
nomic terms. The economic benefits it 
brings to consumers, to retailers, and to 
manufacturers have been often pointed 
out—lower prices, fair competition in 
the market place, the protection of valu- 
able trade-marks. But, important as 
are the economic advantages of fair 
trade, they do not tell the whole story 
of how fair trade affects the American 
people. For fair trade affects their 
lives, as well as their livelihoods. 

In the first place, fair trade plays a 
vital role in keeping our society what we 
might call an open society rather than 
a closed one. By that I mean a society 
in which the doors of opportunity are 
kept open to everyone, a society in which 
everyone has the chance to move up- 
ward or to become his own boss, if he 
has the initiative and the ability. This 
freedom of opportunity, available to ev- 
eryone, is one of our proudest traditions. 
Fair trade guards freedom of oppor- 
tunity in our land because it helps small 
business to survive and thrive even in 
an age of huge retail organizations with 
vast aggregates of capital. By restrain- 
ing the unfair competition of price- 
juggling—a powerful weapon by which 
the giants of retailing can destroy and 
eliminate their small rivals—fair trade 
ensures the continuing existence of small 
business. Unless small business is kept 
in the running by fair trade, all those 
Americans who have that unquench- 
able urge to work for themselves rather 
than for others, will find the door of 
opportunity slammed tight against 
them, The good old American dream 
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of the right of the little fellow to achieve 
independence will become empty and 
. mocking delusion. 

Let us put the issue this way: Do we 
want a nation of 150,000,000 proletarian 
workers employed by a handful of 
bosses? The answer is obvious. 

It is not exaggerating to say that fair 
trade can affect the future of democracy 
in this country. As a witness from the 
Federal Trade Commission testified be- 
fore the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee hearings, the 
maintenance of a strong, healthy small 
business community is the best bulwark 
that we have against the growth of col- 
lectivism either in the form of fascism or 
communism. This is undeniably true. 

When we examine the history of the 
rise of totalitarianism, we find that peo- 
ple turn to it when their lives are with- 
out hope, when a bleak future of poverty 
and economic subjection stretches end- 
lessly before them, out of which they see 
no opportunity of rising. That is when 
they throw themselves into the arms of 
an all-powerful dictator or an all-power- 
ful state that promises them bread in re- 
turn for freedom. But when millions of 
citizens own their businesses, own prop- 
erty, work their own land—and when 
those who do not are guaranteed the 
chance to rise into these economic 
groups—they are then secure against the 
blandishments of the false messiahs of 
collectivism. 

The Federal Trade Commission wit- 
ness advanced another argument which 
eloquently supports measures, such as 
fair trade, which preserve small business 
in our society. Democracy is most alive 
when it flourishes at the grass roots. 
This requires a strong sense of civic and 
community responsibility in citizens who 
take an active part in community affairs. 
We all know from our own experience 
that in those communities in which 
there exists a healthy small-business 
group the level of civic welfare and the 
interest taken by small-business leaders 
in health, recreation, and education tend 
to be higher than in those communities 
in which business consists mainly of a 
few large concerns owned and operated 
by distant managers and distant cor- 
porations. 

Most Americans live in small towns 
and villages. The manner in which the 
citizens of each community manage 
their own local affairs, when multiplied 
many thousandfold, determines the 
character of our democracy as a whole. 
Small- business men have a very per- 
sonal stake in making their communities 
better places in which to live and work. 
Absolute ownership of the community's 
business enterprises deprives the com- 
munity of much of the leadership and 
initiative needed to make community 
life strong and active. When local lead- 
ership is replaced by absentee control 
and direction, the citizens become apa- 
thetic and passive about their own af- 
fairs. Democracy then withers at the 
roots, and it is not long before the creep- 
ing malady of civic indifference spreads 
to the trunk and branches. 

It should be clear that whether or not 
small business remains intact is more 
than a matter of economic preferences. 
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It involves some of our most cherished 
political and social institutions. 

Small business is essential to our social 
and political democracy. Fair trade is 
essential to the continued existence of 
small business. There can, in my opin- 
ion, be no stronger statement of the case 
for restoring to effectiveness the fair- 
trade laws of the 45 States, as provided 
by the McGuire bill, H. R. 5767, now be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Chairman, the Mc- 
Guire bill, H. R. 5767, has had my at- 
tention ever since its introduction. I 
have given consideration to both sides 
of the question before us, and I have 
come to the conclusion that the McGuire 
bill is good legislation and in the people’s 
best interest. 

A study of the history of fair-trade 
laws will reveal that the public has never 
hesitated to curb competition which it 
regards as unfair and monopolistic. The 
antitrust laws, the Securities and Ex- 
change Act, as well as the Robinson- 
Patman Act, together with many other 
measures, curb unfair competition in 
order to promote fair competition. Fair 
competition is just as essential to the 
well-being of our economy as is free 
competition. Free enterprise in America 
was never meant to permit illegal and 
unfair acts any more than our freedom 
in America permits any individual to 
commit illegal or immoral acts. 

Fair-trade laws such as the McGuire 
bill before us, curbs ruthless, commercial 
behavior which would destroy competi- 
tion by using superior dollar power to 
eliminate small competitors. The fair- 
trade laws restrain the unfair competi- 
tion of retailers who use price tricks and 
price juggling to bewitch the consumer 
without benefit to her pocketbook. 

> Of course, such retailers do not want 
to be fenced in. Like the many who 
bitterly opposed the antitrust laws and 
similar measures, they want to do as they 
please, even when what they please to do 
harms society. 

This legislation, Mr. Chairman, is for 
the protection of small-business men as 
well as the public. There is a great feel- 
ing in this country against bigness in 
government, big business, and labor. 
This fair-trade legislation protects the 
small-business man against the bigness 
of would-be general monopolies. In the 
long run, it protects the public because 
it insures fair and moral dealing. It is 
morally and legally sound, and I trust 
it will be adopted and enacted into law. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
as provided for in the rule I offer the 
bill H. R. 6925 as a substitute for the 
bill H. R. 5767. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Reep of III 


nois as a substitute for the committee 
amendment: 

“Be tt enacted, etc., That section 1 of the 
act entitled ‘An act to protect trade and 
commerce against unlawful restraints and 
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monopolies,” approved July 2, 1890, be 
amended to read as follows: 

“SECTION 1. (a) Every contract, combina- 
tion in the form of trust or otherwise, or 
conspiracy, in restraint of trade or commerce 
among the several States, or with foreign 
nations, is hereby declared to be illegal. 
Every person who shall make any contract 
or engage in any combination or conspiracy 
hereby declared to be illegal shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction 
thereof, shall be punished by fine not exceed- 
ing $5,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding 
1 year, or by both said punishments, in the 
discretion of the court. 

“‘(b) Nothing contained herein or in any 
of the antitrust laws of the United States 
shall render illegal any contract or agree- 
ment prescribing minimum prices for the 
resale of a commodity which bears, or the 
label or container of which bears, the trade- 
mark, brand, or name of the producer of 
such commodity and which is in free and 
open competition with commodities of the 
same general class produced or distributed 
by others, when contracts or agreements of 
that description are lawful under any stat- 
ute, law, or public policy now or hereafter 
in effect in any State, Territory, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in which such resale is to 
be made, or to which the commodity is to 
be transported for such resale. For the pur- 
poses of this act the words “contract or 
agreement” shall mean a contract or agree- 
ment in which the party prescribing the 
minimum prices shall be the owner of the 
trade-mark, brand, or name of the commodity 
or commodities to which this act is ap- 
plicable. 

e) Nothing contained herein or in any 
of the antitrust laws of the United States 
shall render illegal the exercise or enforce- 
ment of any right or right of action created 
by any law, now or hereafter in effect in any 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, 
which provides in substance that willfully 
and knowingly advertising, offering for sale, 
or selling any commodity at less than the 
minimum prices prescribed in any such con- 
tract or agreement whether the person so 
advertising, offering for sale, or selling is or 
is not a party to such contract or agree- 
ment, is unfair competition and is action- 
able at the suit of any person damaged 
thereby: Provided, however, That in the ex- 
ercise or enforcement of any right or right 
of action as is exempted from the antitrust 
laws by this subsection, it shall be a com- 
plete defense to a charge of unfair compe- 
tition for the defendant to show that the 
party prescribing the minimum prices has 
failed to make reasonable efforts to insure 
compliance, by those in competition with 
the defendant, with such prescribed mini- 
mum prices. 

„d) Whenever by contract or agreement 
described in subsection (b) minimum resale 
prices may be established for a commodity 
in any State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia, where such a contract or agree- 
ment is lawful, it shall be an act of unfair 
competition, actionable at the suit of any 
person damaged thereby, to willfully and 
knowingly, in interstate commerce, (1) ad- 
vertise for sale, offer for sale, or sell or (2) 
have transported for sale or resale or (3) 
deliver pursuant to a sale, or otherwise de- 
liver, such commodity in any such State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia, where 
such a contract or agreement is lawful, at 
less than the prices so established in such 
contract or agreement, whether the person 
so advertising for sale, offering for sale, or 
selling is or is not a party to any such con- 
tract or agreement; any person, firm, or cor- 
poration, injured in his or its business or 
property because of the violation of this 
subsection (d) may sue for and recover the 
damages by him or it sustained and shall be 
entitled to sue for and have injunctive 
relief against threatened loss or damage by 
a violation of this subsection (d) when and 
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under the same conditions and principles 
as injunctive relief against threatened con- 
duct that will cause loss or damage is granted 
by courts of equity, under the rules govern- 
ing such proceedings, and upon the execu- 
tion of proper bond against damages for an 
injunction improvidently granted and a 
showing that the danger of irreparable loss 
or damage is immediate, a preliminary in- 
junction may issue; action to recover such 
damages or for such an injunction may be 
maintained in any court of competent juris- 
diction of the several States, or of the United 
States, having jurisdiction over the parties; 
in suits within the provisions of this sub- 
section (d) the provisions of section 7 of this 
act providing for threefold damages shall 
not apply: Provided, That nothing contained 
herein shall apply to advertisements for sale, 
offers for sale, or sales which originate from 
or are directed to or are completed within 
any State, Territory, or the District of Co- 
lumbia, where such contracts or agreements 
as are described herein are not lawful by 
statute: And provided further, That in any 
proceeding involving alleged violation of 
this subsection it shall be a complete defense 
to a charge of unfair competition for the 
defendant to show that the party describing 
the minimum prices has failed to make rea- 
sonable efforts to insure compliance, by 
those in competition with the defendant, 
with such prescribed minimum prices. 

e) Neither the making of such con- 
tracts or agreements as described in sub- 
section (b) nor the exercise or enforcement 
of any right or right of action as described 
in subsections (c) and (d) shall be an unfair 
method of competition under section 5, as 
amended and supplemented, of the act en- 
titled “An act to create a Federal Trade 
Commission, to define its powers and duties, 
and for other purposes,” approved Septem- 
ber 26, 1914. 

„(t) Nothing in this act contained shall 
make lawful any contract or agreement, pro- 
viding for the establishment or maintenance 
of minimum resale prices on any commodity 
herein involved, between manufacturers, or 
between producers, or between wholesalers, 
or between brokers, or between factors, or 
between retailers, or between persons, firms, 
or corporations in competition with each 
other.“ 


Mr. REED of Illinois (interrupting the 
reading of the amendment). Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with, the amendment to be 
printed in full. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I am sure that it is the earnest desire 
of those who wish to enact fair-trade 
legislation to provide for the best pos- 
sible bill. I think there are three major 
criteria which must be applied in de- 
termining whether or not the legislation 
meets the situation presented by both 
the Schwegmann and Wentling cases last 
year. The first of these is that the legis- 
lation must clearly rectify the effects 
of the Supreme Court decision in the 
Schwegmann case which related to in- 
trastate retail sales and the circuit court 
opinion in the Wentling case which held 
that nonsigners were not bound in cases 
involving interstate mail-order transac- 
tion. The second test is whether the 
legislation is aimed primarily for the 
benefit of the independent retailer as 
distinguished from legislation more 
beneficial to manufacturers, wholesalers, 
or trade associations. The third gage 
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of this type of legislation is whether or 
not complete recognition is given to the 
sovereignty of both the fair-trade and 
non-fair-trade States. 

I submit that H. R. 6925 on all of these 
counts is better legislation. First of all, 
both bills, the McGuire bill and H. R. 
6925, do provide for the rectification of 
the Schwegmann decision. However, the 
language in subsection 4 of the McGuire 
bill is so indefinite as to be almost mean- 
ingless with regard to the Wentling de- 
cision regarding mail-order sales. How- 
ever, subsection (d) of the Keogh bill 
clearly takes care of the Wentling situ- 
ation and with reference to my third test 
also protects the sovereignty and the 
public policy of both the fair-trade and 
non-fair-trade States. 

The most important of these tests is 
the one regarding the independent re- 
tailers. It has been said that this pro- 
vision for a stipulated price, namely ceil- 
ing prices in the McGuire bill, is designed 
to protect the present State legislation. 
However, much of this legislation was 
enacted subsequent to the Miller- 
Tydings Act in 1937. The Miller- 
Tydings Act, under which fair trade 
operated successfully until May 1951, 
speaks only of minimum prices and not 
of stipulated prices. Stipulated prices 
are a danger to the independent retailer 
for he may often be squeezed by inade- 
quate profit margins. 

Moreover, if we are realistic we recog- 
nize that there are some manufacturers 
who may pay lip service to fair trade that 
sets up fair-trade prices on one hand 
and on the other hand dispense surplus 
inventory to known price cutters. The 
independent retailer must be protected 
against this abuse of fair trade to his 
disadvantage. Therefore, H. R. 6925 
gives the independent retailer a defense 
against this type of activity. Time does 
not permit a further exposition of the 
comparison of both of the two bills. I 
do have available a mimeographed 
analysis of the two measures which is 
available to the Members and I earnestly 
suggest that you read this analysis so 
that you may more fully understand that 
the Keogh bill, H. R. 6925, is more clearly 
designed to protect the independent re- 
tailer and is not a special interest bill 
for any group of manufacturers, whole- 
salers, or trade associations. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. I notice that the bill 
the gentleman has offered as a substi- 
tute has stricken-out language. The 
gentleman is offering that language 
which I presume to be a committee 
amendment in italics in the bill rather 
than the original bill? 

Mr. REED of Illinois. That is correct. 

Mr. PRIEST. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from IIlinois has expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes, because this is a most impor- 
tant phase of this whole legislation, and 
I think the gentleman should be per- 
mitted to explain his viewpoint. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Where in H. R. 
6925 is the protection for the small re- 
tailer against the manufacturer giving 
surplus inventory products to the fellow 
who sells at the cut rate? 

Mr. REED of Illinois. I think it is in 
the latter part of section (b). 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. I want to associate my- 
self with the views expressed by the 
gentleman from Illinois, to the point 
that both of us want the best possible 
bill in the interest of fair trade. I re- 
gard the Keogh bill as being the better 
bill, but certainly the McGuire bill 
should at least be amended as will be 
proposed by the gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. CoLE]. If the gentleman’s sub- 
stitute does not prevail I will support 
the McGuire bill. May I ask the gen- 
tleman this question? Is it not correct 
that under the McGuire bill, if a re- 
seller by mail, say a mail-order house 
from the gentleman’s State of Illinois, 
should ship goods to the neighboring 
State of Pennsylvania under the bill, 
such reseller may violate the laws both 
of Illinois and Pennsylvania, fair-trade 
States, under the Wentling decision? 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. REED of Illinois. I am so in- 
formed. 

Mr. WILLIS. And is it not correct 
that in such a situation where goods are 
shipped from Pennsylvania to the gen- 
tleman’s State of Illinois both fair- 
trade States, with the mail-order house 
from Pennsylvania thus violating the 
laws of both States, under the Wentling 
decision, that the people of Illinois could 
not protect themselves by meeting these 
undercutting prices, because that prac- 
tice is permitted by the Wentling deci- 
sion, and is it not correct that the Keogh 
bill meets that situation, meets not only 
the Schwegmann decision, but the Went- 
ling decision, and that the McGuire bill 
does not? 

Mr. REED of Illinois. The gentleman 
is correct, and that is stated in this 
analysis which we have prepared and 
which I hope every Member of the House 
will take the opportunity to examine. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to ask the 
gentleman then, in view of the question 
that has been asked by the distinguished 
gentleman from Louisiana, is it not a fact 
that in the substitute bill a sale from a 
non-fair-trade State may be made into 
a fair-trade State below the price estab- 
lished for the product in the fair-trade 
State? 

Mr. REED of Illinois. I am not so in- 
formed. 

Mr. HARRIS. I would like to remind 
the gentleman that it is a fact, under his 
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own bill, so consequently at the same 
time then you try to make a Federal fair- 
trade policy out of it you leave the loop- 
hole in your Federal fair-trade policy 
insofar as those non-fair-trade States 
are concerned? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

(On request of Mr. CELLER, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Reep of Illinois 
was allowed to proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Is it not true that there 
is no protection whatsoever in the Mc- 
Guire bill with reference to the sales be- 
tween States, whether the States are fair- 
traded or non-fair-traded? The only 
language we have with reference to that 
in the McGuire bill is on page 5, subsec- 
tion (4), lines 18 to 23, and I shall read 
them: 

Neither the making of contracts or agree- 
ments as described in paragraph (2) of this 
subsection— 


Those are the price-maintenance con- 
tracts— 
nor the exercise or enforcement of any right 
of action as described in paragraph (3) of 
this subsection shall constitute an unlaw- 
ful burden or restraint upon, or interfer- 
ence with, commerce. 


Those words are very vague. One 
might say they are weasel words. They 
look in both directions. Certainly in a 
bill as important as this the words should 
be clear, definite, and distinct, so that 
he who runs may read. This would make 
a field day for lawyers. It is a little dif- 
ficult to know what was in the mind of 
the author when he penned these words. 
It probably was put in for ambiguity's 
sake, so that there would be the widest 
divergence of opinion, so that the au- 
thors of the McGuire bill, or rather, the 
National Retail Druggists’ Association, 
which wrote the bill, could satisfy critics 
on both sides of the line. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. May I apprise 
the gentleman of the fact, as he did not 
know it, that I plan to offer an amend- 
ment to the McGuire bill which I think 
will cure the situation the gentleman 
from New York was mentioning a mo- 
ment ago. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. . May I ask the gentle- 
man from Kansas, is it not a fact that 
the substitute bill which is proposed by 
the gentleman from Illinois includes the 
amendment of which the gentleman 
speaks? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Yes, I think it 
does include that amendment. How- 
ever, it approaches the entire problem 
from a different point of view than the 
McGuire bill. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
as I stated at the beginning of my re- 
marks, I offer this bill, H. R. 6925, as a 
substitute for the pending measure be- 
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cause I believe it is the better of the two 
bills. I do so because H. R. 6925 was the 
subject of exhaustive hearings by a 
subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary and is believed by the majority 
of the members of that committee to be 
@ more practical and workable bill, and 
one which is more likely to survive legal 
assaults thereon. I believe the House 
should have the opportunity to choose 
which of these two bills it prefers. I 
trust H. R. 6925 will be the one so se- 
lected. If not, however, I shall cheer- 
fully support H. R. 5767, the McGuire 
bill, because of the present need for fair- 
trade legislation necessitated by the two 
Federal court decisions which have been 
mentioned. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we debated this subject 
yesterday afternoon, and I think the de- 
bate was very helpful. I appreciated the 
fact that the debate was kept on a very 
high plane, that it discussed the issues 
involved. 

As I told the Rules Committee when I 
appeared on behalf of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce to ask 
for a rule on the McGuire bill, the bill it- 
self is a very simple matter. The econ- 
omic problems it seeks to solve are not 
simple, they are very complex, because 
they affect the whole economy of this 
country. However, the bill itself, I re- 
peat, is a simple bill. 

The McGuire bill came out of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce after rather extended hear- 
ings. I was appointed by the chairman 
of that committee, as chairman of a sub- 
committee, to conduct these hearings. 
We called witnesses of every varying 
viewpoint on the subject. We heard 
every witness, as far as I know, that 
asked to be heard on the subject, and 
we invited many others to appear, in or- 
der that the committee itself could get 
the widest possible testimony on a rather 
complicated economic and legal question. 

May I say to the committee today that 
at the very beginning of these hearings 
I was personally somewhat doubtful 
about the approach taken by the Mc- 
Guire bill, but during the hearings, as we 
listened to witness after witness, and 
then as we went into executive session 
and studied the bill with our own legal 
counsel, I came more and more to the 
conclusion, and it is now a very firm 
conviction, that the best possible ap- 
proach legislatively insofar as the Con- 
gress is concerned, is the approach made 
by the McGuire bill. 

I have regretted that there has devel- 
oped in the consideration of this legis- 
lation somewhat of a jurisdictional bat- 
tle between two committees of the House. 

I will at all times do everything possi- 
ble to avoid such jurisdictional contro- 
versies. As a matter of fact, it is in- 
evitable in the consideration of this bill, 
and I say that because the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce with- 
out any question has complete jurisdic- 
tion over the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. There is no question there. The 
Committee on the Judiciary has com- 
plete jurisdiction over the Sherman Act 
and other acts of that nature. 
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So we have a proposition here, which 
results in a head-on collision between 
two committees of the House. The Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce reported the McGuire bill. I be- 
lieve it is a better bill to do the job. I 
believe that for this reason. It does not 
create a cause for Federal action. It 
simply says, as was brought out time 
after time in the debate of yesterday, 
that State fair-trade laws may operate 
and be effective without constituting a 
burden on interstate commerce. Thai is 
what the bill says. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CELLER. I wholly subscribe to 
what the gentleman has said. He will 
agree both he and I and the leading 
members of both committees tried to re- 
solve this difficulty as best we could. 
None of us like this jurisdictional fight. 
But will the gentleman, shall I say, 
pledge himself to support me and others 
who are like minded with us, that this 
situation will never happen again and 
that the gentleman’s committee will 
abide by its jurisdiction, which covers 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, and 
that he will allow us, the members of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, to abide 
by our jurisdiction which concerns the 
Sherman law, the Robinson-Patman 
Act, and the Clayton Act? 

Mr. PRIEST. Of course, I appreciate 
the spirit in which the question is asked, 
but I am sure the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York knows that the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee cannot make a 
pledge here, which would commit a great 
committee of the House. The gentleman 
from Tennessee will always, to the very 
best of his ability, attempt to abide by 
the jurisdiction of his own committee. 

Mr. Chairman, to get back to the ques- 
tion of the differences between the two 
bills, as I stated in the beginning, I was. 
a little doubtful at first as to what ap- 
proach should be taken. Iam fully con- 
vinced that some legislation is needed in 
this field. I believe most of the members 
of both committees are convinced that 
legislation is needed in this field. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

(Mr. PRIEST asked and was given 
permission to proceed for three addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr, Chairman, grant- 
ing that legislation is needed to clarify 
a situation which developed after the 
Supreme Court decision in the Schweg- 
mann case, then the question confront- 
ing our committee was what type of leg- 
islation is best to meet that situation. 

We concluded in the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce that 
the best approach was to pass legislation 
permitting, mind you, permitting the 
State fair-trade laws that have been en- 
acted and adopted by the States to be 
operative and to be effective without con- 
stituting a burden on interstate com- 
merce. The bill does not create any 
Federal cause for action. The Keogh 
bill does create a cause for Federal 
action. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Under the 
McGuire bill, do you not visualize in 
interstate commerce that anyone can go 
into a Federal court under the present 
procedure? 

Mr. PRIEST. Certainly, I agree with 
the gentleman. I do not want to be- 
cloud the issue. Of course, they can go 
into a Federal court on that issue, if it 
involves interstate commerce. But the 
bill itself does not create such a cause 
for Federal action. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
pliment the gentleman on his fine pres- 
entation and just make the observation 
that the interesting thing about this is 
that jurisdictional disputes are not just 
confined to labor. Are they? 

Mr. PRIEST. No; they are not; that 
is quite true. They happen in many 
other fields of endeavor and activity 
quite frequently, I might say to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Chairman, the Keogh bill, as I see 
it—and if I am wrong in my interpre- 
tation, I hope someone will get me clear 
on that point—the Keogh bill creates a 
Federal defense in an action to main- 
tain fair prices. It would be a complete 
defense, as I see it, in any such action 
under State fair-trade law, or in any 
action aimed at prosecuting the new 
cause of action created by the Keogh 
bill to show that the owner of the trade- 
mark, brand, or name failed to make rea- 
sonable efforts to insure compliance by 
those in competition with the defendant 
in such action. 

As I see it, that is the one great differ- 
ence between the Keogh bill and the Mc- 
Guire bill. I notice my good friend, who 
is a very fine lawyer, nods in concurrence 
with that idea. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. WILLIS. I compliment the gen- 
tleman on his stand. He and I agreed 
to support fair-trade legislation. 

In respect to the last point that the 
gentleman made, that the Keogh bill 
creates a cause of action, may I suggest 
two thoughts: The gentleman from Ohio 
in general debate said that the Keogh 
bill placed the Federal Government in 
fair-trade business. The gentleman 
does not agree with that statement, 
does he? Is this not the situation: The 
only thing the Keogh bill does is to grant 
a cause of action. It does not any more 
place the Federal Government in fair- 
trade business than it places the Federal 
Government in the insurance business 
because the Federal court has jurisdic- 
tion over an insurance policy between 
two persons living in different States. 

Mr. PRIEST. I think I agree with the 
gentleman from Louisiana, that the 
statement that it placed the Federal 
Government in fair-trade business per- 
haps goes a little far, but I would say 
further in reply to the gentleman—we 
have worked together on this matter in 
an honest effort, he and I, to get a bill 
in which there was no dispute, because 
we both believed legislation was neces- 
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sary. I believe it does go one or two 
steps nearer putting the Federal Gov- 
ernment into fair-trade business than 
the McGuire bill. 7 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman stated 
that under the Keogh bill it would be a 
defense, when a manufacturer brings & 
cause of action against a retailer for 
violating a fair-trade contract, for the 
retailer to retort and to say, “Well, per- 
haps I may not carry on my contract 
with you, but you are not attempting to 
enforce your contracts with other people 
who are in competition with me.” The 
point I ask the gentleman is this: Isit not 
within the jurisprudence of the States 
right now? Under the State law— 
and the only thing we are doing is to 
implement the State law—we are not cre- 
ating any new law—under the State law 
right now, if a manufacturer in the gen- 
tleman’s State of Tennessee, a fair-trade 
State, sues a druggist for violating the 
fair-trade contract, that druggist right 
now can plead as a defense that that 
manufacturer is not honestly enforcing 
his fair-trade contracts against other 
druggists in Tennessee. That is the gen- 
tleman’s jurisprudence in Tennessee, and 
the only thing in the Keogh bill is to 
a that jurisprudence into Federal 

W. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman may proceed for two additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I have asked 
for this time so that I might ask the 
gentleman to yield. 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The statement 
has just been made on the floor that 
the gentleman from Ohio said that the 
Keogh bill would put the Government in 
the fair-trade business. The gentleman 
from Ohio made no such statement. 
Somebody is trying to give the gentle- 
man from Ohio the business instead of 
the Federal Government. What the gen- 
tleman from Ohio did say is in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. If you will refer to 
the remarks of the gentleman from 
Ohio, you will find that I made this state- 
ment: 

The McGuire bill, as I understand it, would 
place the control of fair-trade practices with 
the States, or return that power to the States 
which in the past have exercised supervision 
and control of fair-trade practices. 


The Keogh bill would place the re- 
sponsibility for enforcement and super- 
vision of fair-trade rules and practices 
with the Federal Government; and that 
is exactly what you do under this Keogh 
bill when you give the Federal courts 
jurisdiction over its enforcement and you 
go in there to bring your suit. So the 
gentleman was misquoted on the floor, 
and I hope the gentleman from Loui- 
siana will correct the RECORD. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana, 
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Mr. WILLIS. I certainly did not in- 
tend to place words in the gentleman’s 
mouth, and I accept his word for it. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD speaks for itself, sir. 

Mr. WILLIS. I say I accept not only 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD but the gen- 
tleman's version of what he said. I am 
sorry I misunderstood the gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio that even presently, 
under present conditions, the Federal 
courts have jurisdiction. The Wentling 
case arose in the Federal court; the 
Schwegmann case arose in the Federal 
court. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. But the Keogh 
bill would pin point it, just as I say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has again 
expired. 

(On request of Mr. Harris, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. PRIEST was al- 
lowed to proceed for one additional 
minute.) 

Mr. HARRIS. I asked for this addi- 
tional minute for the purpose of reply- 
ing to the statement made by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee. The reason those cases were 
in the Federal court was because of 
diversity of citizenship, was it not? 

Mr. PRIEST. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? The Keogh 
bill grants jurisdiction to both State 
courts and Federal courts. 

Mr. PRIEST. Let me say in this last 
30 seconds of this last minute that I 
have, that I hope the Committee of the 
Whole will vote down the substitute and 
approve the McGuire bill. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the substitute. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said in my state- 
ment yesterday during general debate, 
unhappily a conflict of committee juris- 
diction has arisen. Perhaps it was in- 
evitable because of the nature of this 
legislation. The McGuire bill, to get a 
little technical, is an amendment to the 
regulations and the laws of the Federal 
Trade Commission; and the Keogh bill 
allegedly is an amendment to the anti- 
trust law. That is a pretty tenuous dif- 
ference, I may say, but perhaps that is 
the fundamental basis for this dispute of 
jurisdiction. 

I am opposed vigorously to the Keogh 
substitute, and what I shall say in oppo- 
sition I presume will in some regard 
also be a repetition of what has already 
been said. It has been pointed out that 
the Keogh bill puts the Federal Govern- 
ment right into the middle of this whole 
enforcement proposition. If you do not 
believe that read the first section of 
H. R. 6925 which provides a $5,000 pen- 
alty or imprisonment for not exceeding 
1 year. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I have but 5 min- 
utes; the gentleman can get time in his 
own right. 

Mr. CELLER. That is the law now. 
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Mr. DOLLIVER. Why repeat it then? 


It is in the Keogh bill; it is the first 
paragraph of the bill. If it is in the 
old act why did it have to be repeated? 
It is not in the McGuire bill at all; there 
is no such sumptuary enforcement pro- 
vision in the McGuire bill. It is hard for 
me not to believe there is some reason 
for this criminal provision in the Keogh 
substitute. 

What we want to do in this legislation 
is to solve a problem that came about by 
reason of some court decisions. That is 
what the McGuire bill does. 

Another phase in which the McGuire 
bill is superior is this: The McGuire bill 
permits what was going on prior to these 
court decisions of a year ago. It allows 
the distributor, as well as the whole- 
saler, as well as the manufacturer, to set 
up fair trade practices. 

Why is that? As I understand the 
Keogh bill—and if I am wrong in this, 
I hope I will be corrected—it permits 
only a manufacturer to establish retail 
minimum prices. Why is the McGuire 
bill framed otherwise? The testimony 
before our committee showed that of 
necessity in some lines all of their busi- 
ness is carried on not directly from the 
manufacturer to the retailer but through 
an ‘ntermediary. Sometimes there are 
two steps, the wholesaler and the 
distributor. 

The McGuire bill, I think properly, 
permits the wholesaler or distributor to 
set up a fair price schedule. It does not 
limit it solely to the manufacturer, as 
does the Keogh substitute. That is a 

very important thing from a practical 
. as aa if you are going to make this 
kind of legislation work. 

The third thing, which has already 
been alluded to in this discussion, in my 
judgment, as I have studied these two 
bills, the Keogh bill puts the Federal 
Government right in the middle of the 
enforcement picture so far as fair-trade 
legislation is concerned. Because it un- 
dertakes to deal with a problem with 
which perhaps the McGuire bill does not 
effectively deal. That is the problem of 
interstate violations of fair-trade 
practices. Maybe the time will come 
when this omission will have to be dealt 
with. But it may transpire that the 
three States not having fair-trade laws 
may soon pass them. That will solve the 
problem. 

However, I would call your attention 
to the fact that the McGuire bill merely 
reestablishes what was the situation 
prior to May 1951. Small business did 
not have a great deal of difficulty in most 
places concerning this particular part of 
the situation. 

I hope the Keogh substitute will be 
rejected. 


M'GUIRE BILL OR KEOGH BILL 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to a out the requisite number of 
words. 


IN FAVOR OF H. R. 5767 

Mr. Ch I rise to urge the adop- 
tion of H. R. 5767, the McGuire bill for 
one fundamental reason, even if there 
were no other reason. To me this rea- 
son is completely compelling and would 
itself justify the adoption of the meas- 
ure by this committee. This reason is 
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that the bill willl return to the States 
the right to regulate fair-trade practices 
if they so desire. I base my argument 
for H. R. 5767 not on the intrinsic merits 
of fair trade but on the rights of the 
States to regulate what are essentially 
purely local transactions. 

This is the real issue before us: 
Whether the several States shall have 
the right to formulate for themselves 
their policy in respect to fair-trade prac- 
tices. Today 45 of the 48 States have 
enacted statutes supporting fair trade. 
Every one of these laws makes it possible 
for a manufacturer to enforce fair-trade 
practices against all dealers who elect to 
handle his products regardless of wheth- 
er the dealer has or has not signed a 
specific fair-trade contract. Public sup- 
port for this legislation is overwhelming. 
The American people have rarely ex- 
pressed themselves on any matter of 
public policy as wholeheartedly as they 
have on fair trade. Are we, the duly 
elected representatives of the people, to 
say no to this expression of the public 
will? Iam sure that no Member of this 
House will want to be in the position of 
admitting that he has deliberately 
thwarted public policy in this fashion. 

No substantive policy of Congress is 
being changed. It is these State laws 
that are in jeopardy if we do not act. 
The proposed bill is nothing but an en- 
abling act which permits two or more 
States to exercise the same kind of con- 
trol over trade practices across their 
boundaries that each State may exercise 
over its local trade. This is all that the 
Miller-Tydings Act does. It merely gives 
to the States the opportunity to decide 
for themselves what fair-trade policy 
they believe suitable to their respective 
needs. The only purpose of the Miller- 
Tydings Act, as it is of the present bill, 
was to support the laws enacted by the 
States. All of us are well aware that 
fair-trade legislation can never offer ef- 
fective protection to the small retailer 
unless all businessmen in a community 
are bound by the same rules. The Miller- 
Tydings Act provided a partial grant of 
authority whereby the States could es- 
tablish those rules if they chose to do so. 
The McGuire bill completes the grant. 

When the Miller-Tydings Act was en- 
acted, only 17 States had fair-trade laws. 
Today with 45 States having such laws, 
how much more cogent is the argument 
for supporting State legislation than it 
was in 1937. 

I am afraid that some of us have not 
understood just how narrow the issue 
now before us is. We are merely try- 
ing—as you have been told—to restore 
the law to its status prior to the decision 
in the Schwegmann case. That decision 
held merely that the immunity granted 
by the Miller-Tydings Act does not ex- 
tend to the provisions of State laws 
which make fair-trade contracts en- 
forceable against nonsigners. The deci- 
sion was thus very limited. It had noth- 
ing to do with the merits of fair trade in 
general, nor with the validity of State 
laws when applied to purely intrastate 
trade, nor even with the right of the 
States to control certain aspects of in- 
terstate trade. We thus have the fol- 
towing anomalous and confusing situa- 
ion: 
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First. A manufacturer may contract 
to maintain prices with retailers in in- 
trastate trade. 

Second. He may even reach across 
State lines and contract with retailers 
in other States if the latter have fair- 
trade laws. These contracts are en- 
forceable against the parties even 
though interstate trade is involved. 

Third. He may also enforce his con- 
tracts against nonsigners in his own 
State. 

Fourth. But if interstate trade is in- 
volved, the manufacturer cannot enforce 
fair-trade contracts against nonsigning 
retailers even though the latter reside 
in States which have laws specifically 
authorizing such enforcement. 

I feel certain that each of us stands 
for the strengthening of the fast-ebbing 
power of the States when this can be 
done without interfering with national 
policy. All of us believe that the States 
should be left in control of their own 
affairs wherever possible. Certainly, 
then, we cannot justify a failure to pro- 
vide this enabling legislation in view of 
the great declaration of the American 
people—indicated by the action of 45 
States—in favor of resale-price mainte- 
nance including the nonsigner provision, 

We are not foisting fair-trade prac- 
tices upon the people of those few States 
which have not enacted such legislation. 
On the contrary, they are left free to 
deal with the whole matter as they see 
fit. States which do not believe in fair- 
trade practices are fully protected. The 
limitations imposed in the Miller-Tyd- 
ings Act are more than adequate to con- 
serve the public interest. No State is 
forced to enact fair-trade legislation. 
If a State disapproves of the nonsigner 
feature, it has full right not to enact 
such a clause. Only those commodities 
which carry a trade-mark or the brand 
name of the producer or dealer are sub- 
ject to price maintenance. Under State 
law, no manufacturer is forced to dis- 
tribute his products under fair-trade 
arrangments. Both Miller-Tydings and 
State laws declare that to be subject to 
fair trade, a commodity must be in free 
and open competition. Monopolistic 
practices are forbidden. 

I do not believe there is any sound 
justification for opposition to this bill. 
If we fail to act positively in this mat- 
ter, we are, in effect, willfully nullifying 
the fair-trade laws of 45 States. In to- 
day's vast and complex distribution sys- 
tems, no single State can commercially 
isolate itself sufficiently to exercise the 
measure of control it may desire over 
commerce within its boundaries. State 
policy inevitably affects interstate com- 
merce. But here is one area that can 
safely be left to State action. 

The policy of the States is clear. 
There is no doubt as to their wishes. 
Congress must now recognize its respon- 
sibility to the States; not to censor, but 
to provide the legal mechanism that will 
allow the States to exercise the con- 
trol over commerce they have deemed 
necessary to their welfare. 

Mr. Chairman, the question at this 
time seems to be whether or not we 
should favor the McGuire bill or the 
Keogh bill. Personally, I favor the Mc- 
Guire bill, and I expect to state some 
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reasons why I am opposed to the Keogh 
bill. 

No. 1: The reasons for this legislation. 
Prior to May of 1951 there was no need 
for this legislation; however, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in a 
decision that you are familiar with made 
a ruling that upset State laws. The de- 
cision of the Court was that certain con- 
ditions and requirements of the laws of 
the different States were illegal and could 
not be enforced. The object of this bill 
is to put the independent merchants back 
in the same position they were in before 
that Supreme Court decision. That is 
the McGuire bill. 

The Keogh bill goes much further 
than that, according to my view. The 
reason for this bill, in addition to the 
Supreme Court decision, is to do justice 
to a large group of independent retailers, 
including manufacturers and producers 
in this country, whose products have 
been abused by being used as loss leaders 
in deceitful, misleading, and untruthful 
advertising—an unfair business practice. 

No one is in favor of practices that 
have been engaged in, and laws of this 
type will prevent that. There is a dif- 
ference between vertical price fixing and 
horizontal price fixing. I have always 

` opposed and do now oppose horizontal 
price fixing. I oppose manufacturers 
getting together and fixing prices. That 
is horizontal. I oppose wholesalers get- 
ting together and fixing prices. That is 
horizontal. One of these days the farm- 
ers, through their farm cooperatives sell- 
ing their branded merchandise, will be 
the ones screaming for this type of leg- 
islation more than any other one group, 
because it will give them protection. It 
will protect them from the producer 
right on down to where the goods are 
delivered over the counter to the cus- 
tomer. That is the object of this legis- 
lation. Now as long as you can fix a 
price from the producer or manufac- 
turer, whether it is a farmer or manu- 
facturer of any type, on down to where 
it is delivered to the customer, that is 
entirely different to different groups get- 
ting together and fixing prices, as long 
as they are in free and open competi- 
tion with other commodities of similar 
and like grade, quality, and kind. That 
is exactly the fair-trade law. It does 
not ordinarily apply to a commodity un- 
less that commodity, where the price is 
fixed vertically, is in competition with 
other commodities of like grade and 
kind, so you have competition. Vertical 
price fixing in this respect is not repug- 
nant or obnoxious to our antitrust laws, 
and I think it is in the public interest. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. PaTMAN 
was allowed to proceed for five additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. PATMAN. The State laws in 45 
States provide for these fair-trade prices, 
This particular bill, the McGuire bill, 
does not go into the merits of fair trade 
at all; it does not go into the merits of 
fair trade; it does not say that your law 
in your State is a fair law or unfair law; 
it does not touch a law. It merely says 
what the Constitution says is the duty 
of Congress to regulate commerce among 
the States, and if two States have simi- 
lar laws it is the duty of Congress to 
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allow the people in those two States to 
cross State lines with their transactions 
in interstate commerce where it is legal 
in the two States. That is exactly what 
we are doing here, except 45 States are 
involved instead of two States. It is the 
duty of Congress in a case like that, the 
way I conceive it to be my duty, at least, 
to enact laws to allow the States to do 
business among themselves across State 
lines where it is not immoral or other- 
wise obnoxious and contrary to the tra- 
ditions of our country and the laws and 
Constitution of our country. So this is 
just an enabling act, just to enable those 
45 States to do business across State 
lines. I do not see anything objection- 
able to it. I know a good group of inde- 
pendent merchants of this country have 
sponsored this bill. I know that other 
groups have recently joined—Johnny- 
Come-Lately’s. They are in here now 
when the druggists have been carrying 
this ball for 25 or 30 years. 

The druggists that I know that have 
been appealing to me to get relief 
through this bill are the small, inde- 
pendent retail druggists. They are not 
the large, national chains, they are the 
small, independent, corner drug stores. 
The National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists is composed of between 30,000 and 
40,000 of that type of druggists, with 
not one chain among them, not one 
chain. They are every one, small, inde- 
pendent merchants, every one of them. 
All they ask is equality of opportunity 
in business, just a fair and square deal, 
That is all they ask for. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. I asked the gentleman 
to yield simply to state that I doubt if 
any other Member of the House has 
studied small business more than the 
gentleman from Texas, as the chairman 
of the House Small Business Committee. 
Recently that committee has, under his 
direction, made a study of this ques- 
tion. The gentleman appeared before 
our committee to give testimony in sup- 
port of the bill. The Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce appre- 
ciated very much having the benefit of 
the information given by the gentleman 
in his own study of this particular ques- 
tion. 

Mr. PATMAN. I thank the gentleman 
very kindly. 

Our committee went to the trouble of 
getting up the arguments for and against 
this type of legislation, for and against. 
We secured the services of people who 
were partisan in favor of it. We re- 
ceived the services of people who were 
prejudiced against it. We have the 
arguments for and against this type of 
legislation in a booklet of about 50 pages, 
made available to every Member of this 
House. 

Our committee of 11 members, after 
considering the arguments in favor and 
against this legislation, our 11 members 
of this Small Business Committee of the 
House, your agents, unanimously agreed 
to recommend this bill, the McGuire bill, 
as being the type of bill that should be 
passed. We are unanimously for it. 
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We have studied it for years. We are 
not for monopoly, we are against mo- 
nopoly. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana, who is a ranking 
member of the House Small Business 
Committee on the Republican side, the 
minority side of our committee, and has 
been for many years. He is one of the 
more constructive and valuable Mem- 
bers of Congress and the small inde- 
pendent merchants have a real friend in 
him. 


Mr. HALLECK. I just wonder if the 
gentleman would not include in his re- 
marks the rather brief statement that 
the House Small Business Committee got 
out on the matter of the necessity for 
fair trade legislation. 

Mr. PATMAN, I shall be glad to do 
that, and I thank the gentleman for 
calling it to my attention. 

I am inserting herewith a part of my 
testimony before the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
House which includes the statement re- 
ferred to: 


Mr. Harris. Mr. Chairman, I believe it will 
be appropriate if my colleagues will permit 
me at this time to say that Mr. PATMAN has 
been in the Congress a good many years, com- 
ing from Texarkana, Tex. As chairman of 
the Small Business Committee, a special 
committee of the House of Representatives 
for many years, he has had occasion to study 
this problem quite a lot over the years. I 
believe that is true, is it not, Mr. PATMAN? 

Mr. Patrman. Yes, sir. We have given lots 
of consideration to it. 

Mr. Crosser. I think we all realize that. 

Mr. Parman. It is my understanding that 
you have before you for consideration H. R. 
5767, the McGuire bill, being a bill to amend 
the Federal Trade Commission Act with re- 
spect to certain contracts and agreements 
which establish minimum resale prices and 
which are extended by State law to non=- 
signers. 

That bill was introduced by Mr. McGuire 
some time ago. 

Now, if you have before you the confiden- 
tial committee print entitled “Fair Trade: 
The Problem and the Issues,” that booklet 
was gotten up by the Committee on Small 
Business. We have been working on this 
problem for many months. 

The views expressed are partisan views, 
partisan on each side. It presents the argu- 
ments pro and con. Every argument that 
can be built up in favor of the bill is con- 
tained in this booklet. Every argument that 
can be presented in opposition to this bill 


is contained in this booklet. 


And, the committee, after giving, our Com- 
mittee on Small Business, after giving fair 
consideration to the views expressed in this 
booklet and other information came to the 
following conclusion and made the following 
recommendations: 


“CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


“The Select Committee on Small Business 
has studied carefully the arguments pre- 
sented both by the advocates of fair trade 
and the opponents. It is impressed by the 
complexity of the problem and by the weight 
of evidence on both sides of the issue. The 
committee is convinced that deceitful and 
misleading price cutting is not in the public 
interest and that small-business enterprises 
in particular need protection against loss- 
leader and similar unfair business practices. 
It believes the States should retain jurisdic- 
tion over retail trade practices and that Con- 
gress should make it possible to enforce faire 
trade contracts in interstate commerce.” 
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Under the Constitution it ls the duty of 
Congress and the sole and exclusive duty of 
Congress to regulate commerce among the 
several States. No other legislative body has 
the power. The President does not have that 
power. The judiciary does not have the 
power. It is a legislative function that only 
the Congress can exercise and only the Con- 
gress has sole and exclusive jurisdiction. 

The way I construe this bill is that it is 
an enabling act, enabling States to do busi- 
ness across State lines where the State laws 
are similar. In other words, if Maryland and 
Pennsylvania have similar laws concerning 
fair trade, this bill permits business to ex- 
tend across the State line and the contracts 
made in compliance with the laws of these 
two States to be enforced in interstate com- 
merce, 

It occurs to me it is a very simple question. 
I do not see why anyone should oppose the 
Congress permitting two States to do busi- 
ness across the State line where they have 
similar laws unless, of course, it is something 
immoral or on questions like that which 
should be raised, which is not raised in this 
particular issue. 


Small business is not a partisan ques- 
tion. On the questions relating to small 
business, there is no division of opinion 
at the aisle, with the Republicans on 
this side and the Democrats on that side. 
There are ardent supporters in this Con- 
gress of the small, independent mer- 
chant on both sides of the aisle. This 
has been a nonpartisan measure. We 
have worked on it together. There has 
never been partisanship in the consider - 
ation of bills for the small-business 
man, the independent-business man. 
We are strong for this. We believe it is 


necessary. 

I will tell you why I am opposed to 
the Keogh bill. It sets up Federal ac- 
tion, in the aggressive and also in the 
defensive. It would provide that the 
Federal Trade Commission enforce it, 
because the law makes it an unfair 
method of competition, and under sec- 
tion 5 of the Federal Trade Commission 
Act they would be right up here asking 
you for a million or half a million dol- 
lars to enforce it. That should not be 
necessary. So when you vote for the 
Keogh bill, you vote for a half million 
or a million dollars to enforce it, because 
oe will have to have money to enforce 
t. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. PaTMan 
was allowed to proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes.) 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the ` 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. I call the gentleman’s 
attention to the report to which he ad- 
verted, the Fair Trade Report of the 
Select Committee on Small Business of 
the House of Representatives. I read in 
the conclusions and recommendations 
the following: 

It believes the States should retain juris- 
diction over retail-trade practices and that 


Congress should make it possible to enforce 
fair-trade practices in interstate commerce. 


There is no question whatsoever as 
to the binding of nonsigners. 

Mr. PATMAN. I will discuss that 
later. I do not have time to do it now. 

Mr. CELLER. Why was that left out 
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of the report, as to nonsigners being 
bound? 

Mr. PATMAN. The nonsigner busi- 
ness does not mean anything. These 
State laws could have provided that a 
manufacturer could file his contract, or 
his desire to fix prices vertically with the 
Secretary of State in each State, and 
made it just as binding. Instead of 
doing that, it was said, “We will just 
have one person to sign it, and when one 
person signs it, everybody will be bound 
by it.“ There has been a great deal said 
about that, but it does not mean any- 
thing. It does not go to the merits of 
it. That is just a matter of procedure, 
making it possible for the manufacturer 
or producer to bring his particular com- 
modity under the fair-trade law of that 
State, just as a matter of procedure. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I cannot yield. I 
know the gentleman took a great deal of 
time here yesterday, but he ought not 
want to take my time too. The gentle- 
man is honest and conscientious in his 
views. He does not like a law like this. 
Of course, he is entitled to his opinion, 
just as Iam entitled to have my opinions. 

SURGEON WHO WIELDS KNIFE 


In this case, I think we want to hear 
from people who are sympathetic to this 
proposal. In other words, the surgeon 
who wields the knife should want the 
patient to live. Now Surgeon CELLER, as 
nice a man as he is, as good a Con- 
gressman as he is, and as fine a states- 
man as he is, in this case is the surgeon 
and he does not want this patient, the 
McGuire bill, to live. I am not willing to 
accept his words of advice, and his cau- 
tions and his suggestions in a case of this 
kind because he does not want the 
patient to live. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. I hope the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] will explain 
the effect of the McGuire bill and the 
Keogh bill in the States where no fair- 
trade laws are on the statute books. 

Mr. PATMAN. In Texas we do not 
have any and the McGuire bill will not 
affect Texas. Under the Keogh bill, 
which I have just read hurriedly, seems 
to make it unlawful to advertise for sale 
in a fair-trade State a commodity that is 
lower than the fair-trade law. In other 
words, our publishers in Texas, on the 
radio and in the newspapers, if that in- 
terpretation is correct, will have to stop 
everything at the State line, under the 
Keogh bill. Otherwise, they would be 
criminals, they would be violating a law. 
That just shows that they have not 
thought this thing through, because the 
surgeon who is wielding the knife did not 
want the patient to live. They have not 
thought it through. There are many 
serious and fatal defects in the Keogh 
bill, and it shows that it has not been 
carefully gone into. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would like to ask the 
gentleman when he spoke of competi- 
tion, it is a fact, is it not, that under this 
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bill and under the Miller-Tydings Act, 
competition is adequate under the bill, if 
it is with other fair-trade priced items. 
It does not have to be with non-fair- 
trade priced items? 

Mr. PATMAN. Under the McGuire 
bill, that is correct. Iam not impugning 
the motives of anyone on this question 
about which Members can differ, and 
honestly differ. I know they honestly 
do differ. Iam not impugning their mo- 
tives. I am not questioning their judg- 
ment. I do not know. I just believe the 
McGuire bill is the best bill. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a question 
concerning a statement which was made 
before? 

Mr. PATMAN. If it was made about 
me, or if I made it, I will yield. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I understood the 
gentleman from Texas to say that it 
would be illegal to advertise the sale of 
an item at below a fair-trade price in the 
State of Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. No; I meant for our 
people to advertise it to go over into a 
fair-trade State. If you will read page 3, 
at the bottom, it says advertise for sale 
or offer for sale. You cannot stop the 
reading of newspapers at the State line. 
You cannot stop television or radio at the 
State line. You cannot possibly do it, 
Yet, you are placing an impossible bur- 
den upon them, if I have correctly read 
the bill, which shows that the bill has 
not been carefully gone into. I will show 
you another illustration here. It says 
here in the Keogh bill that if one is 
charged with violating the law his de- 
fense could be that the person charged, 
or the person who fixed the prices, the 
manufacturer or producer, has failed to 
make a reasonable effort to insure com- 
pliance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Let me analyze that 
for just a minute. Supose you are out 
here on the highway, where the speed 
limit is 50 miles an hour, and you are 
going 60 miles an hour, and the cop stops 
you. If you have the same law as they 
have proposed here in the Keogh bill you 
would say, “Mr. Cop, you cannot convict 
me unless you show that those fellows 
who have passed me—there they go up 
the road—unless you show that the law is 
enforced against them, too. You cannot 
enforce the law against me unless you 
make a reasonable effort to enforce the 
law against them. So turn me loose and 
go after these fellows who have passed 
me.” That is the kind of defense they 
want. If you catch them red-handed 
violating the law they can say for a de- 
fense that there are other people violat- 
ing the law, and you have not made a 
reasonable effort to stop them, and 
therefore you cannot convict them under 
this Keogh bill, unless you can show that 
you have made a reasonable effort to 
catch the other people who are also vio- 
lating the law. It is almost on the ridic- 
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ulous side. I am surprised that the great 
Committee on the Judiciary, great as it 
is, composed of fine Members of this 
House, some of the finest and most able 
Members of the House, would let that 
slip by. I know it slipped by, because it 
would never be deliberately put in in that 
way. But it is absolutely in here. 

Now, another thing: Stop the news- 
papers at the State line. Stop the voice 
at the State line. It is a violation of the 
Federal law if you do not. So I ask you, 
if you are in favor of a fair-trade bill, 
one that will do a good job, one that the 
independent merchants of this country 
want, vote for the McGuire bill and vote 
down all of these amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to refer to the 
language on page 3 of the bill, H. R. 6925, 
lines 10 to 17. Let us see how ridiculous 
that language is. I think that is what 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman] 
just referred to. 

Provided, however, That in the exercise or 
enforcement of any right or right of action 
as is exempted from the antitrust laws by 
this subsection, it shall be a complete defense 
to a charge of unfair competition for the 
defendant to show that the party prescrib- 
ing the minimum prices has failed to make 
reasonable efforts to insure compliance, by 
those in competition with the defendant, 
with such prescribed minimum prices. 


That is not referring to one retail com- 
petitor as related to another retail com- 
petitor. It is referring to the manu- 
facturer or distributor who sets the 
minimum price. Let us see if it is so 
ridiculous. 

My friend sits in front of me. He is 
a distributor. He sets a retail price 
under this bill for me to sell on. Then 
he goes to my competitor down the street 
or across town and he makes an agree- 
ment with him, and he gives him an 
extra case of goods as an inducement to 
pick up a new customer. He does not 
give me an extra case of goods. Iamon 
a noncompetitive basis with my com- 
petitor who received the extra case of 
goods. Then the distributor comes to 
me and he wants to bring me into court 
and cause me trouble because I am not 
complying. Now, is it ridiculous to have 
language in this bill that protects me 
against that type of distributor? I do 
not think so. And if the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Patman] wants to answer 
that question, I will yield to him. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am sorry. I did not 
hear the gentleman. I apologize. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I dislike to take 
additional time to go into it, but I will 
let somebody else answer it later. I 
can show you sales records where some 
of these slick dudes pick up as high as 
$180 a car secret rebates. That is a for- 
tune in big volume basic commodities. 
Twenty dollars a car is a fortune. But 
when you can pick up 30 or 40 cents or 
10 cents per unit, with 600 units in a 
carload at 10 cents per unit, you will 
pick up $60 premium. At 20 cents you 
pick up $120 premium. If we want to 


protect the little retailers of this coun- 
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try, let us get some of these practices re- 
moved from the trade. 

I think this language on page 3 should 
be included in whichever bill is adopted, 
whether it is the McGuire bill or the 
Keogh bill. Unless we put it in there we 
are not protecting the little retail 
merchant. 

Now, going to the other phase of this. 
As I understand H. R. 5767, it is an 
amendment to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. I want to ask the gentle- 
men who are supporting H. R. 5767, 
members of the committee, this ques- 
tion: Does H. R. 5767 remove from the 
statutes now on the books the $5,000 
penalty and the 1-year prison sentence 
which is in the law? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. It does not. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. All right, then; 
why make a defense of the McGuire bill 
to the effect that it does not contain the 
$5,000 or 1-year penalty although the 
Keogh bill does contain it? 

The Keogh bill is simply an amend- 
ment to the 1890 Sherman antitrust law, 
and it simply leaves what is now in the 
law with respect to the $5,000 fine and 
l-year imprisonment penalties; so we 
are not changing that part of the law 
when we adopt either one of the bills. 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect; we are not changing the law; 
neither does the penalty provision, and 
I respectfully disagree with the interpre- 
tation of the gentleman from Iowa; 
neither does the penalty provision pro- 
elon in the Keogh bill or the McGuire 

ill, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I thank the gentle- 
man. May I ask the gentleman another 
question? Going back to H. R. 5767, an 
amendment to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, on page 4, legalizes the 
agreements made in the State and per- 
mits the producer or distributor to set 
the prices. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. HARRIS. That is right; yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Harris, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. CRAWFORD was 
allowed to proceed for three additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Then, on page 5 of 
the bill, subparagraph (4), it is provided 
that the nonsigners of the contract must 
comply. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. HARRIS. That is true, but I 
would like to remind the gentleman that 
the Keogh bill has the same proviso. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I understand; I 
am not criticizing that now; I am just 
getting the thing clear. 

Then in subparagraph (4) to which the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER] 
referred a while ago there is this inter- 
esting proviso. I do not know how far 
it goes; my study has not gone that far 
as yet, 

(4) Neither the making of contracts or 
agreements as described in paragraph (2) of 
this subsection, nor the exercise or enforce- 


ment of any right or right of action as de- 
scribed in paragraph (3) of this subsection 
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shell constitute an unlawful burden or re- 
straint upon, or interference with, com- 
merce. 


We are amending the Federal Trade 
Act, and that language is thrown in 
there so as to say to us in substance that 
these States in regard to State agree- 
ments, that the performance shall not 
constitute an unlawful burden or re- 
straint upon or interfere with interstate 
commerce. I think that is fairly well 
stated there. 

Now, paragraph (5) reads: 

Nothing contained in paragraph (2) of this 
subsection shall make lawful contracts or 
agreements providing for the establishment 
or maintenance of minimum or stipulated 
resale prices on any commodity referred to 
in paragraph (2) of this subsection, between 
manufacturers, or between producers, or be- 
tween wholesalers, or between brokers, or 
between factors, or between retailers, or be- 
tween persons, firms, or corporations in com- 
petition with each other. 


That is to prevent combination in re- 
straint of trade, as I understand. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman; yes. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is the second pro- 
viso under the Miller-Tydings Act; that 
is a restatement of present law. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. And I think is very 
properly in the bill. Then, going back 
to the Keogh bill which is offered as a 
substitute,.this bill amends the Sherman 
antitrust law as I understand; it O. K.’s 
the State statutes, limits the setting of 
these prices to owners, does not permit 
distributors to set the prices; while the 
Keogh bill does permit distributors to 
set prices, and the Keogh bill also pro- 
vides for compliance on the part of non- 
signers, and I think that is about the 
set-up that we face here. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the usual number of words, 
and ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
the members to turn to page 4 of the 
McGuire bill and read lines 7 to 10; 
most unusue ! provisions are contained 
therein. 

That clause reads as follows: 

It is the further purpose of this act to 
permit such statutes, laws, and public pol- 
icies to apply to commodities, contracts, 
agreements, and activities in or affecting 
interstate or foreign commerce, 


That provision was deliberately 
omitted from the Keogh bill. The Judi- 
ciary Committee refused to consider it. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. PRIEST. May I state to the gen- 
tleman that that language is the same 
language that is in the Federal Trade 
Act now. In that act commerce is de- 
fined as interstate and foreign. That is 
identically the same language. 

Mr. CELLER. But its position here 
indicates an abdication of the power of 
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Congress to regulate foreign commerce 
vis-a-vis state resale price arrange- 
ments. If we pass this McGuire bill 
with the language as stated we hereby 
say to a State: You can empower in 
turn manufacturers to set prices for 
resale even where foreign commerce is 
involved. And that can be, for example, 
in contradiction to a treaty, it can be 
in violation of the reciprocity acts. So 
that in a way we abdicate our powers 
to the States over foreign commerce. H 
you want to approve such a barbarous 
provision as that, then pass the McGuire 
bill. 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Is it a fact that 
the McGuire bill departs from the old 
Miller-Tydings Act to include foreign 
commerce, as indicated by the gentle- 
man who is now speaking? 

Mr. . Yes, that is correct. 
The Miller-Tydings Act had no relation 
to foreign commerce as in the case of 
the instant bill before us. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Therefore, if this 
provision be enacted into law, it will give 
the States more authority than they 


gentleman yield? 
Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man 3 Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. As I understood the 
gentleman who propounded the question 
a moment ago, he said the McGuire bill 
amended the present law to include for- 
eign commerce. I should like to call the 
gentleman's attention to the Sherman 
Act. The Miller-Tydings law, the pres- 
ent law, is an exception to section 1, 
which provides: 

Every contract, combination, in the form 
of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy in re- 
straint of commerce in the several States or 
with foreign nations. 


If it is in the present law, then this 
makes no change whatever. 

Mr. But here you tie up 
signers as well as nonsigners under State 
laws, and thereby abrogate the power of 
Congress to control interstate as well as 
foreign commerce in that way. I can- 
not conceive that we would adopt such a 
provision. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman seems 
quite disturbed about the possibility that 
the States might gain some power at the 
expense of the Federal Government. I 
have been here for 17 years and I have 
observed this headlong rush of central- 
ized authority and power until the States 
today are not much more than geo- 
graphic boundaries. If there is some- 
thing that can reestablish the . 
of the States, 6ʒixx; > 
am for it. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman’s state- 
ment is utterly irrelevant to the contro- 
versy involved in this legislation. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Is there anything 
in the Federal Constitution or in the 
statutes now on the books which gives 
the States the power to exercise control 
over foreign commerce? 

Mr. CELLER. There is no such pro- 
vision. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the gentleman 
tell us whether or not there is language 
in any statute at the present time similar 
to that which appears on page 4, lines 
7 to 10, of the McGuire bill? 

Mr. CELLER. I know of no such lan- 
guage tying it up to these retail price 
maintenance statutes or contracts. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In the Miler- 
Tydings Act or any other act. 

Mr. CELLER. In addition, what is 
meant by “activities”? What is meant 
by “public policy”? Those are words 
which are difficult not only of compre- 
hension but involve great difficulty in de- 
fining, and the courts would be hard put 
to it to unravel. It opens a pandora’s 
box of confusion and chaos. 

Furthermore, the McGuire bill gives 
the right—and this is most unusual—to 
trade associations to bring actions in the 


in that regard? They have been very 
powerful. Their power has been mani- 


cion and for harassment and for undue 
interference and violations of our anti- 
trust laws: Yet in a very cavalier man- 
ner we now seek to give to those organi- 


action in the Federal or State courts. 
It is most unusual and dangerous. 
Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
ois. 


or at least, supposed they had, before 
the Supreme Court interfered with their 
rights? 

Mr. CELLER. Oh, yes. The McGuire 
bill, for example, grants more power. 

The McGuire bill does not give any 
more power than the State has over in- 
trastate commerce, but you have inter- 
state features here where the States are 

additional 


merce, That certainly gives them more 
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than they have now if you pass the Mc- 
Guire bill. 

Furthermore, in the McGuire bill, un- 
like the Keogh bill, a vendee has a right 
to set a resale price; not only the manu- 
facturer can set the price, but the whole- 
saler or distributor. The vendee can set 
the price. You may have more than one 
price set in a State, creating considerable 
confusion and difficulties to the retail- 
ers. You might permit, thereby, hori- 
zontal price fixing, which was inveighed 
against particularly by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman}]. Take the 
case of McKesson & Robbins; they are 
a distributor in one sense but they also 
= their own trade-marked and brand- 

ed products. As a trade-mark owner 
they could fix a price; as a distributor 
they could fix a price on a competing ar- 
ticle, so that in a sense you would have 
horizontal price fixing as far as that par- 
ticular distributor was concerned on 
several levels because he is also a packa- 
ger and distributor of his own products 
which are in competition with similar 
products that he sells as a distributor 
for others. That is another provision 
that is contained in the McGuire bill and 
not in the Keogh bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

(On request of Mr. McMuLLEn, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. CELLER was al- 
lowed to proceed for three additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. McMULLEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. McMULLEN. I would like to get 
the benefit of the gentleman's views on 
lines 16, 17, and 18, page 4, of the Mc- 
Guire bill which reads: 

Nothing contained in this act or in any of 
the antitrust acts shall render unlawful any 
contracts or agreements prescribing mini- 
mum or stipulated prices. 

Mr. CELLER. That is another differ- 
ence. I am very glad the gentleman 
pointed that out. 

The Keogh bill does not provide for 
the maintenance of a stipulated price. 
A “stipulated” price means a ceiling. 
A “minimum” price means a floor. The 
Keogh bill is limited to minimum 
prices. It has nothing to do with stip- 
ulated prices. In some instances goods 
are sold so that the individual retailer 
cannot make a profit, and he wants the 
goods to be sold at a higher rate. That 
is the case, I understand, with Anacin, 
They set in some States a stipulated 
price beyond which the retailer cannot 
go, and he finds that the cost of his 
operations, merchandising, and rents is 
unduly high, so he wants to raise his 
price, but he dare not raise his price. 
Here again you have an additional 
burden superimposed upon the retailer, 
namely, a stipulated price in the Me- 
Guire bill as well as a minimum price, 
a floor as well as a ceiling. In the Keogh 
bill you have no such situations devel- 
oped. The Miller-Tydings Act did not 
neg any provision for stipulated 


There is one thing that annoys me con- 
siderably in this matter, and that is that 
if only one contract is made with one 
retailer as to retail price then, ipso facto, 
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every single retailer who is a customer 
of that manufacturer is bound. That is 
what we call binding nonsigners. That 
provision, which was attempted by a dis- 
tilling firm against a retailer in Louisi- 
ana, caused the Supreme Court very 
properly to say: 

That is not price fixing by contract or 
agreement; that is price fixing by compul- 
sion. That is not following the path of con- 
sensual agreement; that is resort to coercion. 


I repeat, that type of coercion should 
not be contained in any kind of bill we 
adopt. It is contrary to the Anglo- 
American concept of jurisprudence. It 
is contrary to fair play. It is not fair 
trade. It is coercion pure and simple, 
unadulterated coercion. 

It is interesting to note that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Priest], our 
very beloved whip of the House, engaged 
in a colloquy before his committee with 
s man named Mr. Cawley. I will read 

Mr. Priest. Suppose that I am a retailer 
and I am in Tennessee and that I have a 
fair-trade contract with Miles Laboratories, 
and I am going to sell those products that I 
buy and I am, at least, not going below a 
minimum specified in this contract, and that 
Mr. Hate here 


Another member of the committee— 
is a dealer who has not signed any contract, 
but he also has those products for sale, and 
he is a nonsigner. He would be forced, on a 
horizontal basis, at least, not to go below a 
certain minimum in the sale of the product. 

So he has signed no contract to that effect. 
It seems to me that, actually, although may- 
be not legally, since it would come under the 
terms, we will say, of the Sherman Act, but, 
actually, it is in effect forcing on Mr. Hats 
a price fixing on a horizontal basis because he 
is horizontal from me as another retailer, 
although a nonsigner. 

That, to me, is the most troublesome fea- 
ture in this legislation, one that I thought 
over more and more, and I can easily see 
the legal explanation and yet it does not 
quite, to me, satisfy a sort of moral or ethical 
feeling that I have about it as being forced 
horizontal price fixing. 


I share the perturbation of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. I think it immoral 
to bind an individual who has not signed, 
just as the gentleman from Tennessee 
felt that there was something immoral, 
or shall I say unjust, if not barbarous, 
about that type of coercion. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I understood the gen- 
tleman was speaking in behalf of the 
Keogh bill as a substitute for the Mc- 
Guire bill. 

Mr. CELLER. At this point I want to 
say my general remarks are addressed 
against this type of legislation. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is for 
the Keogh bill, then? 

Mr. CELLER. When the time comes 
the gentleman will see my vote in that 
regard. 

I am in general opposed to all legisla- 
tion of this coercive type. I feel it brings 
in its train far more evils than the evils 
that are sought to be evaded. If I have 
a pain in my leg, I do not amputate the 
leg. This is amputation without trying 
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to cure the pain. Let us cure the pain 
by getting after loss leaders only and 
purely and simply. Let us get after loss 
leaders. They are the cause of the pain. 
Remove the cause. Do not cut off the 
leg. 

This is far more than enabling legisla- 
tion, as the proponents of the bill claim 
itis. This is clearly legislation designed 
to repeal an important segment of our 
antitrust laws. This is an abrogation of 
power granted by the Constitution to the 
Federal Government, namely, the con- 
trol of interstate and foreign commerce. 
The States have never had the power to 
control interstate commerce and Con- 
gress, through the enactment of the 
Sherman Act, has laid down what Chief 
Justice Hughes hes called a charter of 
economic freedom. Today the propo- 
nents of so-called fair-trade legislation 
are asking this Congress to revoke in 
part this charter of our economic free- 
dom so that, as the Supreme Court has 
said, recalcitrants can be dragged in by 
the heels under legislation which would 
legalize price fixing in interstate com- 
merce through the device of binding 
nonsigners. 

Who are the manufacturers in whose 
favor the independent seller is now 
forced, by this legislation, to abrogate 


one of the few of his remaining privi- . 


leges, that of freely and independently 
pricing his merchandise? A recent 
study conducted by the American Fair 
Trade Council showed that among those 
companies which fair trade all or part 
of their products were 51 of the 100 larg- 
est national advertisers using newspa- 
pers, periodicals, and/or radio. These 
are many of the concerns among the 
giants of American industry and include 
such well-known companies as Sterling 
Drug, Inc., Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., General Electric 
Co., Eastman Kodak Co., Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Co., International Silver Co., 
General Motors Corp., Procter & Gamble 
Co., and Lever Bros. Co. Included in the 
membership of the American Fair Trade 
Council which drafted, authored, and 
sponsored the Keogh bill, H. R. 6925, 
were a subsidiary of the Aluminum Corp. 
of America, Miles Laboratories, Inc, 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co., 
Olin Industries, Inc., Stewart-Warner 
Corp., and the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. 

Do proponents of this legislation seri- 
ously believe that it is in the interest of 
small business to permit large manufac- 
turers such as those listed above to de- 
termine the retail level of their prices 
throughout each of the 45 States in the 
Union having resale price-maintenance 
laws, and to allow such companies to dic- 
tate prices to every independent outlet 
in these areas? The retail outlet of to- 
day has already gone far on the road to- 
ward becoming a mere outlet for the dis- 
tribution of the manufacturers’ wares to 
the consumer. Nothing can sooner has- 
ten the day when the independence of 
the small retailer will exist in name only 
than to place one of the principal com- 
petitive weapons at his disposal, the 
pricing policies, in the hands of his 
large supplier, 
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If this bill were really in the interests 
of small business and the independent 
druggists and other merchants, I would 
really give it my earnest support. Ihave 
been one of the strongest supporters of 
small business in the Congress. But 
these small retailers are just being 
utilized as a front by a number of large 
manufacturers who are vitally concerned 
that the fair-trade bills be enacted in 
order to insure their big profits obtained . 
at the expense of the consumer. 

While it is true that many other in- 
dustries fair-trade their products, the 
great majority of resale price-mainte- 
nance agreements occur in the drug and 
cosmetic industry. We have no record 
of the number of such price-fixing agree- 
ments in effect throughout the Nation, 
but in the one State where some count 
of the number of contracts in force is 
available, the State of Utah, out of 552 
contracts filed with the State, 441 of 
them—or some 80 percent—appertained 
to drugs and cosmetics. It is probable 
that similar percentages prevail in other 
areas. 

Now, why have these drug, pharmaceu- 
tical, and cosmetic manufacturers been 
so eager to adopt fair trade? Why do 
they lurk in the background while the 
small retailer is used as a convenient 
front to enact fair-trade legislation? 
Why was the chairman of the board of 
the Sterling Drug Co. one of the original 
drafters of the Miller-Tydings Act? 
Why was the McGuire bill drawn up 
by lawyers representing manufacturers 
in the drug field? 

One look at the cost and profit figures 
of these large producers on fair-trade 
items sold under brand names will clearly 
reveal why these big corporations are 
so covetous of their fair-trade returns, 
Let us take Bayers aspirin for exam- 
ple. This product is manufactured by 
the Sterling Drug Co., a corporation 
which has becn indicted and fined under 
the antitrust laws for engaging in a 
world-wide cartel to apportion the sale 
of pharmaceuticals. Now, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics prepared some figures 
which appear in TNEC—Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee—Mono- 
graph No. 1 which showed that at the 
wholesale level, the price of acetylsali- 
cylic acid was 13 cents an ounce while 
the wholesale price of the identical sub- 
stance sold under the Bayer aspirin 
trade-mark was 75 cents an ounce. In 
other words, the consumer paid 62 cents 
or 82.7 percent more for the identical 
substance because it had the name Bayer 
attached to it. I will let you figure for 
yourself the large profits which the Ster- 
ling Drug Co. has obtained because, by 
attaching the trade-mark Bayer to its 
product, it is then permitted undcr fair- 
trade to fix a price of 75 cents for the 
identical commodity which sells for only 
13 cents without fair trade. 

This same study by economists of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics showed sim- 
ilar mark-ups because fair trade per- 
mitted trade-mark owners to fix prices 
far out of proportion to the costs of 
manufacture. For example, it showed 
that while the retail cost of the in- 
gredients in Coty’s rouge refill was .037, 
the retail price under the brand name 
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was .38—a difference of over 1.000 per- 


cent. The ingredients at retail for 
Coty’s special astringent cost . 071, but 
the consumer paid $1—an increase of 
1,400 percent. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that Mr. 
Lewis G. Bernstein, counsel for Coty, 
Inc., testified before the Priest commit- 
tee in favor of this bill? Why did he say 
Coty’s wanted fair trade? Well, the rea- 
son he gave the committee was to pro- 
tect the little retailer and the consumer. 
He said, and I quote: 

The small independent retailer, which in 
the main, in our industry, means the small 
drug stores and the consumers, are the ones 
most seriously hurt by lack of fair trade. 


Now Coty’s solicitude for the small 
retailer and for the consumer is indeed 
touching when viewed in light of what 
I have said before. But Coty’s real rea- 
sons for preferring fair trade are re- 
flected in the above figures and its coun- 
sel's statement before the Priest Com- 
mittee that 

If it had not been for fair trade, Coty would 
not be the great name today that it is. 


As its counsel further described the 
economic strength of Coty because of 
fair trade: 

Coty is about the largest producer and dis- 
tributor of cosmetics and perfume products 
in the United States and Coty products 
throughout the world. 


Now, I have nothing against Coty— 
in fact my wife buys its perfume and 
likes it very much. But I do want to 
make it clear to this House that fair 
trade is not a small-business measure 
but one designed to aid the large manu- 
facturers such as this concern which ad- 
mits that it is the largest producer of 
cosmetics in the United States. 

Let us see how fair trade helps an- 
other small business—Lever Bros.—in 
obtaining high profits at the expense of 
the consumer. One of its subsidiaries 
produces Harriet Hubbard Ayer prod- 
ucts. Now, the same study by the econ- 
omists of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, to which I referred before, revealed 
that the retail cost of ingredients which 
comprised Harriet Hubbard Ayer face 
powder was 0.066 but the retail price to 
the consumer was 0.60 or an increase of 
almost 1,000 percent. Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer's cream rouge cost the consumer 
0.55 while the retail cost of the ingredi- 
ents was only 0.038—a difference of about 
1,590 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to say again 
that I have nothing against these man- 
ufacturers. But there is no doubt that 
they are the ones who will benefit from 
this legislation, which now passes under 
the guise of a small-business bill. This 
is a big-business bill; it is big business 
which supports it, and it is big business 
who will profit from it at the expense of 
the consumer. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, just how badly 
is the McGuire bill needed? While cer- 
tain competitive pricing practices, oc- 
curring in both fair-trade and non-fair- 
trade areas, have occasioned consider- 
able concern—and these we shall advert 
to at length at a later time—there has 
been no showing whatever that resale 
price maintenance is necessary to pro- 
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tect the independent retail outlets of the 
United States. In fact, the converse has 
proven true—retailing has thrived and 
prospered in areas not covered by fair 
trade. 

In the retail drug field, for example, 
the Federal Business Census in 1948 
showed that only 10 States in the Union 
had more than 1,000 drug stores 
with fountains serving their populace. 
Among these were Texas, a non-fair- 
trade State, which ranked fourth with 
1,926 retail drug stores containing foun- 
tains, and Missouri, another non-fair- 
trade area, which ranked ninth with 
1,191 stores. According to the same 
census there were only nine States of 
the Union with total drug store sales 
amounting to more than $100,000,000. 
Among these States, Texas, without fair 
trade, ranked fifth with $162,404,000 in 
sales volume, and Missouri, also without 
fair trade, ranked ninth with a sales 
volume of $103,757,000. Insofar as drug 
stores without fountains are concerned, 
the non-fair-trade States of Texas and 
Missouri, according to 1948 business 
census figures, ranked seventh and 
ninth, respectively. 

In total number of drug and proprie- 
tary stores together, Texas, without ben- 
efit of fair trade, was fourth in the 
United States, according to 1948 busi- 
ness census figures, while Missouri 
ranked eighth. Texas led all States in 
the total number of proprietary stores 
while the State of Missouri, in fair 
trade’s absence, had more drug and pro- 
prietary stores in 1948 than did the fair- 
trading States of Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Utah and Nevada combined. 

The sales volume of the average retail 
drug store in the United States during 
1948 was $78,340. Leading all States of 
the Union in that year was the District 
of Columbia, a non-fair-trade area, 
where the average retail drug store’s 
sales volume totaled $171,769. 

A comparison of bankruptcies in retail 
drug stores occurring in non-fair-trade 
States with those resulting in surround- 
ing fair-trade areas also shows that 
absence of fair trade has not resulted 
in the destruction of independent busi- 
ness. The American Druggist in a re- 
cent issue observed that “In 1948, failure 
per 1,000 drug stores in fair-trade States 
were almost exactly the same as for those 
in non-fair-trade States.” Studies made 
for the Federal Trade Commission in 
1947 by the firm of Dun & Bradstreet, 
also reveals that non-fair-trade juris- 
diction have frequently fared much 
better in this regard than their fair- 
trading counterparts. 

If the druggists or any other retailing 
group really believe this bill essential, 
let them hark to the excellent advice 
appearing in the June 1951 issue of the 
American Druggist. Said this promi- 
nent journal in the drug field: 

Before any fair dealing retailer assumes 
that he is washed up, let him be aware that 
although fair trade created a more stable 
market for well-known products, there is no 
evidence that it kept any druggist in busi- 
ness who would otherwise have failed. Loss 
of fair trade will not drive any druggist out 
of business if he serves the public better 
than his competitors, not by meeting crazy 
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prices, but by better display of goods and 
more friendly personal attention to every 
customer. 

We have heard it said that this court opin- 
ion means the end of drug stores. That is 
poppycock. This Nation likes its drug 
stores—especially those that still look like 
drug stores. Before any fair-trade laws were 
enacted, there were just as many drug stores 
as there are today. And they suffered some 
of the worst price wars that ever happened. 

To succeed without fair trade is a little 
harder, but it is not impossible. Now, is 
the time to stand up and fight for business— 
as the druggists of Vermont, Missouri, Texas, 
and the District of Columbia have always 
had to do, 


Mr, MORANO. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the Keogh bill. I am in general agree- 
ment with the McGuire bill, and will 
support that bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I made a national radio 
broadcast last week, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a copy of that radio 
address, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

(The address referred to is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, one morning in May 1951, 
the good people of New York picked up their 
morning papers and found emblazoned in 
two-page bold-faced advertisements won- 
derous values in name-brand products of- 
fered for sale in a New York department 
store. 

Here were offered prices on utilities, type- 
writers, clothing, drugs, furniture, and other 
commodities, unheard of since the depres- 
sion days. And to the value-wise consumer, 
the wonder of it all was that these products 
offered were all well-known brands, hereto- 
fore sold at one standard price. 

The rest is history. The response was 
terrific. Hordes of bargain-hungry shoppers 
stormed the gates of the department store. 
Business was tremendous at this particular 
store. Naturally sales fell off in other stores 
carrying the same merchandise at the stand- 
ard set prices. 

The next day another large department 
store, not to be outdone, announced a sim- 
ilar policy on name-brand merchandise. 
Their experience was similar to that of the 
first department store. 

In a few days the lid was off. The large 
New York department stores were cutting 
each other’s prices. The price war was on, 
and in some instances hourly reductions 
were being made. 

The price-war fever spread from New York 
to large department stores throughout the 
country. These stores were stampeded with 
purchasers. The smaller stores, maintain- 
ing the price standards on name-brand 
products, found more and more of their 
customers being lured away to take advan- 
tage of the bargains being offered in the 
larger stores. Thousands upon thousands 
foresaw bankruptcy and a dead-end to their 
dreams of security in their own little 
businesses. 

The price war was brought on by the 
Supreme Court decision on May 21, 1951, that 
the immunity granted by Congress in the 
Miller-Tydings Act does not extend to the 
maintenance of prices against retailers who 
are not parties to specific contracts. 

The large department store which dras- 
tically slashed prices on formerly standard- 
priced articles had never signed a fair-trade 
contract—therefore when the Supreme Court 
ruled that the Miller-Tydings Act was not 
binding on nonsigners, this department store 
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to cut into the prices of price-fixed 
merchandise in order to lure customers into 
the store. 

‘The effect on the signers of fair-trade con- 
tracts and on stores not able to sell articles 
at cost—and in some cases below costs—was 
disastrous. The effect on the manufacturers 
of the articles was equally bad. 

Something had to be done to bring about 
some semblance of sanity from this chaotic 
economic mess which was spreading 
throughout the country. 

I introduced a bill which proposed to 
amend the Sherman Antitrust Act to permit 
contracts between suppliers and retailers 
and wholesalers to hold up in courts, and 
to bind nonsigners who sell similar trade- 
marked merchandise to conform to the price 
standards accepted by the contract signers. 

I introduced this amendment on June 29, 
1951, as a result of the economic chaos 
brought on by the Supreme Court decision 
on May 21, 1951, ruling that the immunity 
granted by the Congress in the Miller- 
Tydings Act does not extend to the main- 
tenance of prices against retailers who are 
not parties to specific contracts. This deci- 
sion rendered the nonsigner provisions of 
State laws null and void as applied to inter- 
state commerce. 

My proposed amendment would make ef- 
fective the congressional policy which 15 
years ago resulted in the Miller-Tydings 
amendment to the Sherman Antitrust Act. 
With no coercive power behind it, the fair- 
trade exemption carved out from the Sher- 
man Act in 1937 merely removed Federal 
obstacles to the enforcement of contracts 
which the States themselves had declared 
lawful. The decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Schwegmann Brothers v. Calvert Corp. 
case defeated the purposes of the Miller- 
Tydings amendment. It is to remedy the 
judicial limitation imposed and to permit 
effectively the public policy of the State fair- 
trade acts to operate that my amendment 
was introduced. 

It must be noted that all of the Federal 
legislation concerning fair-trade contracts 
rests on the fundamental premise that the 
merits or defects of fair-trade laws are not 
the primary concern of Congress. The eco- 
nomic evils of cut-throat competition and 
loss-leader selling demand a remedy, and the 
State legislatures, being most susceptible to 
the will of the people and most familiar 
with local and regional economic problems, 
are the proper forum to determine the na- 
ture of the remedy. That this was clearly 
recognized when the Miller-Tydings amend- 
ment was passed, is demonstrated in the 
words of one sponsor, Senator Tydings: 

“What we have attempted to do is what 
42 States have already written on their 
statute books. It is simply to back up those 
acts, that is all: to have a code of fair-trade 
practices written not by a national board 
such as the N. R. A. but by each State, so 
that the people may go to the State legista- 
ture and correct immediately any abuses that 
may develop.” 

Today, 45 of the 48 State legislatures have 
recognized the fair-trade contract as the best 
solution to the complex problem of balanc- 
ing the best interests of consumer, distribu- 
tor, and manufacturer. The congressional 
permission giving to these fair-trade laws 
the same effect over interstate commerce as 
the States permit over intrastate commerce 
has, as a result of recent decisions, become a 
permission in name only. Every one of the 
45 States adopting fair-trade laws has rec- 
ognized the complete imadequacy of en- 
forcement against signers only. Every one 
of the 45 fair-trade laws contains, in some 
form, a nonsigner provision. As demon- 
strated by experience in California, the pio- 
neer fair-trade State, an act without the 
nonsigner clause is futile. The very competi- 
tors whose loss-leader selling has created the 


necessity for fair-trade laws are immune 
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from the operation of the law unless they 
sign a fair-trade contract. A fair-trade law 
enforceable only against those reputable 
merchants willing to sign fair-trade con- 
tracts is an empty gesture. Yet the Supreme 
Court hes, through its interpretation of the 
Miller-Tydings amendment, excluded en- 
forcement against nonsigners from the fair- 
trade exemption carved out of the antitrust 
laws. 

The policy that 45 of the States has 
chosen as the best economic solution is ef- 
fectively frustrated. All a merchant need do 
today to evade the law of his State is to 
attempt to cloak himself in the immunity 
of interstate commerce, leaving him free to 
flaunt the fair-trade laws and destroy a 
reputable commodity through use as a loss- 
leader. The fair-trade exemption must be 
clarified by Congress in order to obviate the 
effects of the recent judicial decisions. The 
nature of our Federal system demands that 
the 48 States should be permitted to choose 
for themselves whether or not to adopt fair- 
trade laws. Forty-five States have so chosen 
but the express will of the people of those 
States will be frustrated unless Congress 
gives practical effect to the verbal permis- 
sion in the Miller-Tydings Act. My proposed 
amendment would do this and nothing more, 
It would not force a fair-trade law on any 
State but merely prevents the laws already 
enacted by 45 States from languishing on the 
statute books, incapable of enforcement in 
any situation involving interstate commerce, 

The entire function of Federal laws con- 
cerning fair trade, serving merely as en- 
abling legislation, makes any discussion of 
the merits of fair-trade laws irrelevant. 
Nevertheless, recognition of the necessity for 
action concerning the economic evils in- 
volved in cutthroat competition impels con- 
gressional action to render the State laws 
effective. The evil effects of cutthroat com- 
petition are clearly apparent in the case of 
a manufacturer and a small retailer, The 
manufacturer's most important property 
right, the value of his product, is threatened 
by its use as a loss-leader. The small re- 
tailer, unable to continue selling below cost 
as long as the big chains and department 
stores, faces extinction. The effect of this 
not only on the retailers involved, but on 
the national economy is apparent from the 
records of the Treasury Department, indi- 
cating that these small retailers paid a large 
percentage of the billions of dollars collected 
in corporation profits. The loss of this reve- 
nue, particularly when the cost of running 
our Government and our military program is 
ever increasing, will put an even greater tax 
burden on the consumer. For the greatest 
sufferer is the one who at first seems to be 
the sole beneficiary of a price war, the con- 
sumer. Once the ruthless and unfair meth- 
ods of cutthroat competition have destroyed 
competition, the laws of supply and demand 


The consumer, lured into tae store, pur- 
chases unneeded and unnecessary articles, 
initiating the very spiral of hoarding and in- 
fiation that our Government is now seeking 
to prevent and defeat. In the words of one 
of the great justices, Mr. Justice Brandeis, 
of the very Court which today has rendered 
fair-trade laws ineffective, “Far-reaching or- 
ganized capital secures by this means the 
cooperation of the short-sighted unorganized 
consumer to his own undoing.” 


ing it effective permit the individual States 
to protect the consumer, retailer, and manu- 
facturer from the evils of cutthroat compe- 
tition, and in no way commits the Congress 
to a national policy. The seriousness of the 
economic problem has commanded action by 
the States. Only immediate action by Con- 
gress can prevent the complete inefficacy of 
State enforcement of the fair-trade laws, 
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with the inevitable chaos of unrestrained 
cutthroat competition. 

The fair-trade issue will shortly be brought 
before Congress. In hearings before the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, my bill 
and others were considered. Finally, the 
committee, cognizant of the fact that restora- 
tion of the law permitting resale-price main- 
tenance to operate effectively was necessary 
to achieve protection for small and independ- 
ent retailers and for manufacturers of trade- 
marked products, recommended that fair- 
trade legislation be considered by Congress 
and reported out its own bill, H. R. 6925. 

Previously the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee had reported out H. R. 
5767, a bill designed for the same purpose, 
but written as an amendment to the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. 

Discussion of these bills on the House 
floor will add greatly to the Washington 
heat already beginning to envelop us. 

But it is my hope that my colleagues will 
be mindful of the conclusions reached by 
the House Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, which concluded: 

“The events of the past year in the field of 
fair trade have been of grave concern to 
your committee. In particular, the Schweg- 
mann decision and the ensuing price wars 
were viewed as matters of tremendous im- 
port to small business. Had the price wars 
continued, they could have done incalculable 
harm to countless small busimesses. The 
memory of the early 1930's and the great 
numbers of small independent concerns 
that were then lost to the economy directly 
as a result of similar price wars is still fresh. 
The possibility is strong that the damage 
to fair trade wrought by the Schwegmann 
decision might well precipitate similar busi- 
ness failures should our economy suffer a 
sudden reversal * + It is not only the 
small independent merchant who suffers in 
a price war. The manufacturer and the con- 
sumer also suffer. 

“And the leaders of price-cutting cam- 
paigns should realize that injury to other 
segments of the retail trade cannot benefit 
them. Gains realized from loss-leader sell- 
ing are short-lived. The practice is a vicious 
one and defeats itself. No merchant, no mat- 
ter how large, can afford to continue loss- 
leader selling indefinitely. He must engage 
in other practices in order to recoup his 
losses. And such other practices of neces- 
sity require that he sell other merchandise 
at high profits. The consumer must sooner 
or later discover the fallacy of the loss- 
leader-selling technique, and then the re- 
tailer loses the good will of his customers 
and their patronage. The good sense and 
recognition of their responsibilities should 
impel the overwhelming mass of the business 
community to the logic and wisdom of fair 
trade.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday I served no- 
tice in the discussion on the rule that I 
would submit an amendment which 
sought to hew to the middle ground be- 
tween satisfying the needs of the retail- 
ers and the needs of consumers. That 
amendment, in a word, would take the 
provision to which the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Parman] referred—that an 
item which is fair-trade priced had to 
be in competition with similar items— 
and expand that not only to similar 
items that are fair-trade priced but to 
similar items which are not fair-trade 
priced. I think the consumer needs that 
protection. 

I just want to inform the Committee 
that I think it would be a mistake and 
would jeopardize my amendment, which 
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I think is very important, to introduce 
it at this stage and get it into this difi- 
culty between two bills and two commit- 
tees. So I shall refrain from intro- 
ducing it. I do not intend to support 
the substitute until the McGuire bill is 
up for consideration, as I believe the 
House can work its full will on the terms 
and conditions on the McGuire bill. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending substitute amendment, and 
all amendments thereto, close in 15 
minutes. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will that involve 
the substitute which I will offer in the 
event that the Keogh substitute is 
defeated? 

Mr. PRIEST. The request was only 
to the substitute which is pending, of 
course. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, as one 
Member who has endeavored to give a 
great deal of attention and study to this 
very technical and difficult problem, I 
want to express my appreciation for the 
manner in which this debate has been 
conducted in order that the issues in- 
volved here might be brought to the at- 
tention of the House. I do want to say, 
however, I have somewhat of an aversion 
to many of the things that have been 
said. I think we should not get away 
from the basic problems that we seek to 
reach here with this legislation. There 
have been many things and many con- 
tentions thrown here in the debate, 
which, in my opinion, have for their pur- 
pose to deliberately confuse the issue 
that we are trying to settle. Everyone, 
I believe, recognizes that both bills before 
us now, the McGuire bill and the so- 
called Keogh substitute, offered by the 
distinguished gentleman from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. REED], does get 
to the problem brought about by the 
Schwegmann case. 

The additional issue that we try to 
reach is the problem that is brought 
about by the Wentling case. I yield to 
any member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary if they disagree with that 
statement. 

Now, that being true, the problem that 
we must decide in trying to reach this 
issue is whether or not we are going to 
stick to the basic concept of enabling 
legislation in recognizing the States, or 
whether or not we are going to adopt a 
Federal fair-trade policy. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield briefly. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Do I un- 
derstand you to contend that under the 
McGuire bill the Federal Government 
would not be involved in any manner 
whatsoever? 

Mr. HARRIS. I contend that all the 
McGuire bill does is to recognize the 
action of the States to legislate on this 
subject, 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. But does 
it amend the Federal Trade Commission 
Act? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes; it does. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Do you 
not concede in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act—— 

Mr. HARRIS. I get what the gentle- 
man is after. My time is very limited 
and I cannot yield further. It does not 
set up a Federal fair-trade policy; it does 
not establish a Federal defense; nor does 
it establish a Federal cause of action; 
neither does it permit the Federal Trade 
Commission to become involved. Now, 
if you have any doubt about it, this being 
an amendment to the Federal Trade 
Commission law, let us see what the 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission said in a letter addressed to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Priest]: 


APRIL 4, 1952. 
Hon. J. Percy Priest, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Federal 
Trade Commission, Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dear Ma. Priest: Reference is made to 
your letter of March 21, 1952, regarding H. R. 
5767 and H. R. 6925, as reported by the Com- 
mittees on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and on the Judiciary, respectively, 
and the request in your letter for a state- 
ment of the views of this Commission as 
to whether or not these bills, or either of 
them, might be construed to empower the 
Commission to proceed against persons who 
offer for sale or sell merchandise in inter- 
state commerce below the price fixed in a 
resale price maintenance contract, and your 
request for any suggested amendments 
which would prevent such a construction. 

Neither of these bills contains any lan- 
guage which either directs or specifically au- 
thorizes any action by this Commission. 
This still leaves open, however, a substan- 
tial question. Briefly stated, this question 
is whether or not, if the Congress establishes 
a policy which in effect declares that the 
selling of merchandise in interstate com- 
merce at prices lower than those fixed in 
resale price maintenance contracts is an 
act of “unfair competition,” such acts are 
then an “unfair method of competition” or 
“unfair * acts or practices” within 
the meaning of these terms as contained in 
section 5 (a) of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act. 

In the case of H. R. 5767, the policy it 
would establish appears to be negative rather 
than affirmative. That is, the bill provides 
exceptions to the provisions of laws which 
would otherwise apply. The bill does not 
make the offering for sale or selling of mer- 
chandise at prices less than those fixed by 
resale price maintenance contracts an act 
of unfair competition under Federal law. In 
this setting the Commission believes that 
any argument that this bill would empower 
it to proceed against persons who sell mer- 
chandise in interstate commerce below the 
price fixed in a resale price maintenance 
contract would be quite tenuous. While it 
would be preferable in further minimizing 
such an argument, if the provisions con- 
cerning resale price maintenance were in- 
serted at the end of the present section 
5 (a) of the Commission act instead of be- 
tween the first and second sentence of that 
section, as is now the case, the possibility 
of such an argument prevailing seems so 
remote as not to warrant suggesting any 
amendment. 

In the case of H. R. 6925, however, subsec- 
tion (d) of section 1 makes it an “act of 
unfair competition” under Federal law to 
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offer for sale or sell, have transported for 
sale or resale, or deliver merchandise at 
prices less than those fixed by resale price 
maintenance contracts. This permits a per- 
suasive argument that the act of unfair 
competition thus defined also constitutes a 
violation of section 5 (a) of the Commis- 
sion act. The possibility of such a con- 
struction prevailing is believed to be suff- 
cient to warrant an amendment to the bill. 

The first sentence of subsection (d) of 
section 1 of H. R. 6925 now reads in part 
as follows: 

“(d) Whenever by contract or agreement 
described in subsection (b) minimum resale 
prices may be established for a commodity 
in any State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia, where such a contract or agree- 
ment is lawful, it shall be an act of un- 
fair competition, actionable at the suit of 
any person damaged thereby, to wilfully 
and knowingly, in interstate commerce.” 

It is believed that the possibility of this 
Commission sustaining any action under the 
bill would be eliminated by amending the 
language quoted above to read as follows: 

“(d) Whenever by contract or agreement 
described in subsection (b) minimum resale 
prices may be established for a commodity 
in any State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia, where such contract or agree- 
ment is lawful, it shall be an act of un- 
fair competition and actionable exclusively 
at the suit of any person damaged thereby, 
to wilfully and knowingly, in interstate 
commerce. 

As stated in reports made to your com- 
mittee and to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary upon the various bills to authorize 
resale price maintenance, the Commission 
is strongly opposed to any such legislation. 
The comments submitted herewith in re- 
sponse to your request should not be con- 
strued as indicating any change in the Com- 
mission's views respecting such legislation. 

By direction of the Commission. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jas. M. MEap, 
Chairman. 


Therefore, unless you provide an 
amendment to the Keogh bill, the Com- 
mission would be authorized to proceed 
under the Keogh bill. Consequently the 
Keogh bill gives to a bureau in the Fed- 
eral Government authority to come be- 
fore you and ask for funds in order that 
the provisions of the Keogh bill may be 
carried out. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I have only a short 
time. 

The question of stipulated prices is one 
that has been brought in here. It is 
not the maximum price, as the gentle- 
man said a moment ago. No one who 
does not volunteer to enter into an agree- 
ment can be proceeded against for any- 
thing except selling at less than the 
established price. 

The Keogh bill is based on an alto- 
gether different concept than the Mc- 
Guire bill, notwithstanding what they 
say. What we do in the McGuire bill 
is to give the States authority to correct 
existing situations with respect to preda- 
tory price practices. I say to you, if 
we adopt this substitute bill, we will be 
taking on a Federal fair-trade policy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. DURHAM]. 

Mr. DURHAM. I do not think it is 
necessary for me to take up much time 
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after the explanation given by the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. He always 
makes a plain explanation of measures 
so one can understand the bill. If you 
adopt this amendment which we are 
considering here at the present time, you 
are going to place 1,700,000 little small- 
business people under the jurisdiction of 
the Federal courts. The little-business 
man should. not be subject to the Fed- 
eral courts. It is expensive; he has got 
to pay larger lawyer fees and is much 
more expensive than State courts. 

The other thing that is somewhat con- 
fused here is the fact that the McGuire 
bill does not force anybody to do one 
thing. Unless the manufacturer goes 
into the State and says “I want to put 
my article under fair trade“ —if he does 
not do it he is still in the free commerce 
of the country and the retailer can sell 
it for any price. 

If you adopt this Keogh amendment, 
you will place all business on a Federal 
basis where he can be told he has got 
to do it. That is just the main differ- 
ence, as I see it. 

So let us not force the little-business 
man to go into the Federal courts with 
every little thing that happens, because 
when a Federal inspector goes out he 
usually gets his man into court, for any 
trivial violation. 

Another thing that has been some- 
what confused is the fact also that the 
Keogh amendment nullifies the Sher- 
man Act. I have never heard the gen- 
tleman from New York down here before 
advocating that we do away with laws 
to let monopolies run free, but that is 
exactly the situation he put himself in 
here when he argued that point. 

The McGuire amendment amends the 
Federal Trade Act and does not amend 
the Sherman Act. That is another dif- 
ference. 

Let us not adopt this Keogh amend- 
ment. I am speaking here personally as 
a little-business man; I have experienced 
this and know what it will do to the little 
grocery store and the little drug store. 
They are already harassed with all kinds 
of taxes, and even the little drug store 
today has to take about half of the space 
of one side wall to tack up the permits to 
do business under Federal laws. For 
goodness sake, let us not put him in the 
position of having to go to the Federal 
courts; let this thing operate in the 
States. Forty-five States have adopted 
it; we should let them run it. Vote down 
the amendment and then let us adopt 
the McGuire bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
SCHENCK]. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Chairman, it 
would seem to me that we are letting 
ourselves become involved in some hair- 
splitting legalities. No other question 
has precipitated so much concern in my 
district among the small-business men, 
who form the very backbone of our econ- 
omy. My mail has been very heavy from 
this group, from grocers, druggists, hard- 
waremen, and many other small-busi- 
ness men. I have sent copies of both the 
McGuire bill, the Keogh bill, and all 
pertinent information to the small-busi- 
ness men in my district. They have ex- 
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amined these things very, very carefully 
and have gone over them with their own 
attorneys. They have come to the 
unanimous conclusion that they want 
the McGuire bill as it is written now, 
without any amendments whatsoever. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Reams]. 

Mr. REAMS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the McGuire bill and to 
oppose the Keogh amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, when the United States 
Supreme Court ruled that State laws 
permitting the enforcement of minimum 
prices on brand merchandise were not 
binding on merchants who do not sign 
such an agreement, I made a public 
statement that I would sponsor or sup- 
port a bill to enable the States to sup- 
port such a regulation. Under these 
laws which had been adopted by 45 
States all retailers selling brand mer- 
chandise were bound by an announced 
agreement between the manufacturer 
and any one of them. 

The immediate effect of this Supreme 


corner in our American neighborhoods is 


trade on the State level. 
Therefore, I am enth in 
support of the McGuire bill, H. R. 5767. 
The Keogh bill, in my judgment, is 
not a substitute for the McGuire bill. 
It is a bill which would create Federal 


or offer for sale any fair trade article in 
interstate commerce. 

The McGuire bill, H. R. 5767, on the 
other hand, gives the State the right to 
have a fair trade law and the responsi- 
bility of enforcing such if it is passed. 

There are undoubtedly some members 
in each of three categories with refer- 
ence to this matter. In the first group 
are those who do not want any regula- 
tion at all. They favor the very large 
stores which can afford to lose money 
on leading brands and nationally ad- 
vertised items in order to draw customers 
who will make up for these losses in the 
purchase of other articles. The second 
group are those who want the Federal 
Government to extend itself further into 
private business by a fair trade law 
which would place the responsibility for 
enforcement and supervision of fair 
trade laws and practices on the Federal 
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Government. The third group, and the 
one in which I fall, are those who favor 
the McGuire bill because it does protect 
the small-business man, the corner grocer 
and druggist, and because it leaves all 
regulation and enforcement of this fair 
trade law with the individual States. 
These States do not have to adopt such 
a law if they do not want to. 

Texas, Missouri, Vermont, and the 
District of Columbia have not, as yet, 
adopted fair-trade laws. The other 45 
States do have them and want the right 
toenforce them. This, in my judgment, 
is as it should be. I believe that we have 
reached the place where we should not 
burden the central government here in 
Washington with more bureaus, more 
power and more regulation of the indi- 


I believe in and support the McGuire 
bill, H. R. 5767. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. PRIEST]. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, first of 
all I want to refer to the colloquy men- 
tioned by the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CELLER] which oc- 
curred during the hearings, in which I 
was quoted, and properly quoted. 

May I say that in the beginning of 
this study I had some very grave doubts 
in my mind about the nonsigner clause; 
bus the more I studied the question the 
more I came to the conclusion that if we 
are to provide adequate protection to 
the small independent businessman in 
this country, particularly if any sort of 
business recession develops, we must 
have the nonsigner clause to make fair 
trade laws effective. I was properly 
quoted and, as I say, I had some grave 
doubts about it at the time, but I be- 
came convinced as the hearings proceed- 
ed and the more we heard testimony 
from small dealers that had been 
squeezed by price wars in some of our 
larger cities. 

Mr. Chairman, in this closing minute 


-of debate on the substitute, I simply 


want again to say that, in my opinion, 
we need legislation of this character, we 
need that legislation, as I see it, with- 
out making it a Federal policy. 

We need legislation that will permit 
the States’ fair trade laws to operate as 
they did operate from 1937 until May 
1951, when the Supreme Court ruled in 
the Schwegmann case. We need that 
law, in my opinion, as soon as possible. 

I believe the bill reported by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce amending the Federal Trade Act 
is the best possible legislative approach 
to the problem and I say that with great 
respect for all members of the great 
Committee on the Judiciary. I hope very 
much that the Committee will vote down 
the substitute and proceed, then, to ap- 
prove the bill known as the McGuire bill, 
H. R. 5767. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRIEST. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. The gentleman 
from New York commented upon the 
fact that nonsigners were bound by the 
signature of one who was not a member 
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of that contract. May I point out, and 
ask the gentleman whether he agrees 
with me, that the nonsigner is not 
bound because he is not required in any 
way to buy any of the products which 
are covered by the agreement? 

Mr. PRIEST. That is exactly true. 
May I go one step further. When a 
manufacturer signs a contract with a 
retailer under a fair trade law in a State, 
no other dealer in that State is bound 
until he has received notice that such 
a contract has been signed. Then he 
may dispose of his inventory if he does 
not desire to continue to sell that prod- 
uct at a fair trade price. He is not re- 
quired to sell that product at all. If 
he selis the product after he has been 
notified that a contract has been signed, 
he is supposed to follow the agreement 
insofar as it affects minimum resale 
prices. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is their objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, H. R. 
5767 is an excellent bill. It should pass 
and become the law. It is a State rights 
bill and recognizes the ability of the 
State legislatures and of the State gov- 
ernments to pass and enforce laws at a 
State level with wisdom and judgment. 

Ordinarily, Mr. Chairman, I am not 
much in sympathy with laws that reach 
down into the ordinary level of business 
transactions and seek to regulate them. 
Our country is vexed with regulations 
at a national level and our people feel 
that there is entirely too much red tape 
and Federal interference. This bill, 
however, puts the matter on the State 
level and permits the several States to 
act as they desire and in accordance with 
the wishes of their own people. 

I am informed that 45 of the 48 States 
already have laws which seek to set 
forth what is known as fair-trade prac- 
tices. The recent ruling of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, however, in 
the case of Schweigman v. Calvert Dis- 
tillery Corp. (341 U. S. 384), May 21, 
1951, knocked out the State laws and 
made them nonenforceable. This bill 
will have the effect of permitting the 
States to work out their own destinies 
and to protect the small-business man 
against certain cut-throat competition if 
they so desire. I am glad to say that 
Louisiana is one of the States which has 
enacted this type of legislation. 

The best bulwark in this country 
which we have against the growth of col- 
lectivism in the form of communism is 
of course the small-business man. In 
communities where there exists a 
healthy small-business group, the level 
of civic welfare and interest taken by 
the small-business leaders in health, rec- 
reation and education tends to be higher 
than in those communities in which the 
business consists principally of a few 
large concerns. When these concerns 
are owned and managed from a distance 
the situation is much more pronounced, 
The small independent businessman, 
having a store on the corner in a com- 
munity, performs a most necessary and 
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worth-while service. Often times he 
makes a hand to mouth existence by 
working long hours at odd times to take 
advantage of a few sales and eeks out a 
difficult existence. When large corpora- 
tions, controlling vast output, engage in 
unfair-trade practices, the corner drug 
store faces an impossible existence. In 
a ruthless type of competition he is often 
forced out of business, although as a 
corner store with groceries or drugs he 
is vitally needed to serve the nearby 
community. 

It is argued that this measure will re- 
sult in price rigidity and will not have 
a wholesome affect in the competitive 
market. There may be some truth to 
this contention. This is an experi- 
mental field for legislation and some 
States may pass unwise and unsound 
laws and the cure in some instances may 
be worse than the disease. These laws, 
however, are under control of the States 
themselves and may be changed from 
time to time. In a field of 48 States 
much good can be accomplished by let- 
ting the States attempt to work out this 
type of problem so long as they do not 
try to burden interstate commerce. 

In closing what I have to say, Mr. 
Chairman, I make a strong appeal for 
assistance to small business. I have 
lived in both large and small commu- 
nities. I have lived in cities and in rural 
areas. From the time I was a little boy 
I can remember back over the years of 
the services rendered by the corner drug 
store and grocery store. I know that 
they render a real worth-while service 
in our economy. They have made an 
effort to protect themselves, at times 
very ineffectively against the encroach- 
ment of huge combines of wealth spread- 
ing out fan-like throughout our coun- 
try, usually having their origin in Wall 
Street. They have tried one means of 
protecting themselves after another but 
the situation of the small-business man, 
I have noticed, has become increasingly 
difficult and acute. It is, therefore, 
timely that we, the Congress of the 
United States, take some action recog- 
nizing the very valuable services ren- 
dered to our people by the small, inde- 
pendent businessman and passing a law 
which will have the effect of at least per- 
mitting him to obtain legislation on a 
local level which will be beneficial to 
him. I hope this measure is adopted by 
an overwhelming vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Reep.] 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Harris) 
there were—ayes 12, noes 111. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
& substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CELLER: Page 1, 
strike out everything after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: That sec- 
tion 5 (a) of the Federal Trade Commission 


Act, as amended, is hereby amended to read 

as follows: 

5 “ ‘Sec. 5. (a) For the purposes of this sec- 
on— 

“*(1) The term “delivered cost“ shall 
mean invoice cost to a seller less the value 
of discounts received by a seller in money or 
the equivalent, plus the cost of transporta- 
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tion incident to delivery to the seller, and 
plus applicable excise and sales taxes to the 
seller. 

“ (2) The term “seller” shall mean a 
vendee, as used in this act, who purchases for 
resale. 

“*(3) The term “loss-leader practice” shall 
mean selling a commodity, or advertising or 
offering a commodity for sale at retail at a 
price below the delivered cost of the com- 
modity to the seller except that it does not 
include any of the following sales, or any 
advertisement or offer in connection there- 
with: 

„A) Any sale of a commodity for the 
bona fide purpose of discontinuing dealing 
in such commodity or of discontinuing the 
seller’s business, when plain notice of that 
fact is given to the public. 

„) Any sale of a commodity which is 
substantially damaged or deteriorated in 
quality if plain notice of the fact is given 
to the public. 

“*(C) Any sale by an officer acting under 
an order of court. 

„%) Any sale to any association organ- 
ized and operated exclusively for religious, 
charitable, scientific, literary, or educational 
purposes, or for the prevention of cruelty 
to children or animals, no part of the net 
earnings of which inures to the benefit of 
any private shareholder or individual. 

“*(E) Any sale of a perishable commodity 
if further retention of the commodity by the 
seller could reasonably be expected to result 
in a loss to the seller. 

„F) Any sale which reasonable business 
practices require the seller to make in order 
to liquidate an inventory of a commodity to 
avoid insolvency or bankruptcy. 

“*(G) Any seasonal clearance sale made 
in accordance with customary business prac- 
tices in order to dispose of excess inventory. 

“*(b) Any loss-leader practice which af- 
fects commerce is hereby declared to be un- 
lawful and actionable at the suit of any 
person damaged thereby. 

„e) (1) Any person injured in his busi- 
ness or property by any loss-leader practice 
hereby declared to be unlawful may sue 
therefor in any district court of the United 
States, as provided in section 4 of the Clay- 
ton Act, approved October 15, 1914, or in 
any State court of competent jurisdiction, 
and recover threefold the damages by him 
sustained, and the costs of suit, including a 
reasonable attorney's fee. Any person 
threatened with injury by any loss-leader 
practice shall be entitled to injunctive relief 
against such threatened injury in any court 
of the United States, as provided in section 
16 of the Clayton Act, or to sue for and have 
such relief in any State court of competent 
juzisdiction when and under the same con- 
ditions and principles as injunctive relief 
against threatened conduct that will cause 
loss or damage is granted by courts of equity 
in that State, under the rules governing such 
proceedings, and upon the execution of 
proper bond against damages for an injunc- 
tion improvidently granted and a showing 
that the danger of irreparable loss or damage 
is immediate, a preliminary injunction may 
issue. 

“*(2) Section 15 of the Clayton Act (pro- 
viding for suits by the United States district 
attorneys to restrain violations of this act), 
shall not apply with respect to any loss- 
leader practice. 

d) (1) Nothing contained herein or in 
any of the antitrust acts shall render illegal 
any contract or agreement prohibiting a 
seller from reselling at a price below his de- 
livered cost, any commodity which bears, or 
the label or container of which bears, the 
trade-mark, brand, or name of the producer 
or distributor of such commodity and which 
is in free and open competition with com- 
modities of the same general class produced 
or distributed by others, when contracts or 
agveements prescribing minimum prices are 
le Wful under any statute, law, or public 
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policy now or hereafter in effect in any State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia in 
which such resale is to be made, or to which 
the commodity is to be transported for such 
resale, or for delivery to a vendee pursuant 
to a sale. 

%) Nothing contained herein or in any 
of the antitrust acts shall render illegal the 
exercise or enforcement of any right or right 
of action created by any statute, law, or 
public policy now or hereafter in effect in 
any State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia, which provides in substance that 
willfully and knowingly advertising, offering 
for sale, or selling any commodity at less 
than the minimum prices prescribed in any 
such contract or agreement whether the per- 
son so advertising, offering for sale, or sell- 
ing is or is not a party to such contract or 
agreement, is unfair competition and 18 
actionable at the suit of any person damaged 
thereby: Provided, however, That the rights 
or right of action created by or under such 
contracts and agreements shall not apply 
where the minimum price prescribed in such 
contract is higher than the delivered cost 
to the seller: And provided further, That the 
rights or right of action created by or under 
such contracts and agreements shall not 
apply to any of the following sales, or adver- 
tisement or offer in connection therewith: 

“‘(A) Any sale of a commodity for the 
bona fide purpose of discontinuing dealing 
in such commodity or of discontinuing the 
seller's business, when plain notice of that 
fact is given to the public. 

%) Any sale of a commodity which is 
substantially damaged or deteriorated in 
quality if plain notice of the fact is given 
to the public. 

“*(C) Any sale by an officer acting under 
an order of court. 

“*(D) Any sale to any association organ- 
ized and operated exclusively for religious, 
charitable, scientific, literary, or educational 
purposes, or for the prevention of cruelty to 
children or animals, no part of the net earn- 
ings of which inures to the benefit of any 
private shareholder or individual. 

„E) Any sale of a perishable commodity 
if further retention of the commodity by the 
seller could reasonably be expected to result 
in a loss to the seller. 

„F) Any sale which reasonable business 

ces require the seller to make in order 
to liquidate an inventory of a commodity to 
avoid insolvency or bankruptcy. 

“*(G) Any seasonal clearance sale made in 
accordance with customary business prac- 
tices in order to dispose of excess inventory. 

e) The Commission is hereby empow- 
ered and directed to prevent persons, part- 
nerships, or corporations, except banks, com- 
mon carriers subject to the acts to regulate 
commerce, air carriers, and foreign air car- 
riers subject to the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938, and persons, partnerships, or corpora- 
tions subject to the Packers and Stockyards 
Act, 1921, except as provided in section 406 
(b) of said act, from using unfair methods 
of competition in commerce and unfair or 
deceptive acts or practices in commerce’.” 


Mr. CELLER (interrupting the read- 
ing of the substitute). Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the fur- 
ther reading of the substitute be dis- 
pensed with and that it be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, all that 
this amendment does is to provide for 
the abolition of so-called loss leaders. 
Throughout the length of this debate 
we have heard tell that everybody in 
favor of either the Keogh bill or the 
McGuire bill was opposed to so-called 
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loss leaders where retailers, in order to 
attract patronage to the store, would 
deliberately undercut and sell below 
cost, and indulge thereby in so-called 
loss-leader practices. I abhor that prac- 
tice; I believe it is wrong and very hurt- 
ful and therefore I have offered this 
substitute amendment to punish it, to 
bar it, and to invoke sanctions upon 
those who are guilty of loss-leader sell- 
ing. I think it is a vicious practice and 
should be condemned in the strongest 
terms. But in prohibiting sales below 
cost need we at the same time prevent 
all other types of legitimate competi- 
tion which has proven to be the back- 
bone of our Nation? Must we go to 
such extremes as to grant exemptions 
from our time honored antitrust laws 
and place our approval upon price-fixing 
contracts? That is going too far in my 
opinion. That is like, as indicated be- 
fore, if you had a pain in your leg, why 
then just amputate the leg instead of 
getting at the cause of the pain and re- 
moving those causes. The cause of all 
the difficulty stems from the loss-leader 
selling. Therefore, what we should get 
at deliberately and without hesitation 
is loss-leader selling. Let us not get 
after ordinary and legitimate sales prac- 
tices indulged in by wide awake and ef- 
ficient merchants. Must we at the same 
time insure handsome profits to large 
fair-trade manufacturers and to certain 
concerns which support fair-trade bills? 
I put in the Recorp yesterday informa- 
tion and I will put more information in 
the Record today in my extension of 
remarks, facts which clearly indicate 
that about 51 out of 100 of the largest 
national advertisers, the largest con- 
cerns in the country, are in favor of 
these bills. Why are they in favor of 
them? Because they then have a grip, 
an ironclad grip upon the Nation, and 
they make of the retail merchant a mere 
conduit for the sale of the product that 
is thus nationally advertised. They are 
in favor of these bills, these very large 
oligarchie companies. 

I also put in the Record and will put 
additional information in the RECORD to 
the effect that the chain store organiza- 
tions are in favor of the fair-trade bills. 
Why are they in favor of them? Be- 
cause of the high mark-ups that have 
been caused and created as the result of 
these fair-trade bills. There are higher 
profits in fair-traded articles, and these 
supermarkets and chain aggregations 
covet the sale of those types of goods. 
They thereby make up the differences 
that they may lose on grocery items. But 
the fair-trade articles in the main are 
pharmaceuticals and drugs. That is 
why these huge chain aggregations and 
these huge manufacturers are behind 
this bill. 

Why, it is ridiculous to say this bill 
is primarily for the little merchant. The 
little merchant is deprived of his only 
strong weapon, competition, and his 
growth will be stunted. It is proof posi- 
tive that in the District of Columbia and 
in the three fair-traded States there are 
less bankruptcies as far as retail estab- 
lishments are concerned than there are 
in the fair-trade States where they have 
these fair-trade laws. 
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So I ask you, get at the seat of the 
trouble, vote against loss-leader selling, 
as is embodied in my substitute amend- 
ment. 

I have pointed out to you already 
the dangers to small business which arise 
from permitting large manufacturers of 
fair-traded commodities to fix prices 
throughout the Nation. It is essential to 
recognize the threat to competition 
which extending the powers of these 
large producers entails. In the drug in- 
dustry, four companies already control 
68.5 percent of the output of medicinal 
chemicals, 92.1 percent of botanical 
products, 28 percent of pharmaceutical 
preparations, and 37.9 percent of bio- 
logical products. The control of a few 
giant corporations in other fair-trading 
fields such as electrical appliances, small 
arms, and silverware is equally as high. 
Permitting these producers to enlarge 
their control of the Nation's economy 
even further by fixing the prices to be 
charged for their products in every retail 
outlet in 45 States of the Nation can only 
enhance the growth of these oligopolies 
and the concentration of economic power 
in a few large concerns. 

I believe that the evils which those in 
favor of fair trade seek to extirpate can 
be dealt with in a manner which will not 
throttle the freedom of small business 
and enhance the already strong grip 
upon the economy exercised by the big 
manufacturers. Just what is the main 
objective which is urged in behalf of this 
measure? It is to prevent the unfair 
practice of so-called loss-leader selling 
in which important articles are disposed 
of by competitors below cost in order to 
destroy the business of their small rivals. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Patman] testifying before the 
Priest committee in favor of H. R. 5767 
stated as follows: 

Loss-leader selling is not only deceitful 
and misleading which of course will be 


brought about if this is not enacted; but it 
is detrimental to the country (p. 12). 


Mr. Nicholas S. Gesoalde, executive 
secretary of the New York State Phar- 
maceutical Association, in support of the 
McGuire bill, pointed out, and I quote: 

The public is protected through fair trade 


by preventing the use of predatory loss lead- 
ers to build up store traffic (p. 85). 


The Senate Small Business Committee, 
in its latest annual report, speaking of 
the advantages of fair trade to the man- 
ufacturer, states: 

Fair trade does protect him against the 
evils of loss-leader selling and the possible 
destruction of his product and his business 
through price cutting (Annual Report, p. 
214). 


And, insofar as the retailer is con- 
cerned, the committee said: 

His margin of profit is fixed to yield him a 
fair return, and he is protected from de- 
structive competition from others who might 
be able to afford to use the item as a loss 
leader (Id., pp. 214-15). 


Maurice Mermey, executive director of 
the Bureau of Education on Fair Trade, 
which is comprised of druggists and drug 
manufacturers who support the McGuire 
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bill, averred in his statement submitted 
to the Priest committee: 

In curbing loss-leader selling, fair trade 
checks a pernicious type of unfair competi- 
tion which particularly harms small business 
(p. 27). 


It is abundantly evident from these 
statements that the abuse which those 
in favor of this legislation are endeavor- 
ing to curtail is that of loss-leader sell- 
ing. It is to curb this evil of loss-leader 
selling that I now move to strike out 
everything after the enacting clause and 
insert the provisions of my loss-leader 
bill, which I have previously introduced 
into the House as H. R. 6986. 

I wish to emphasize that in endeavor- 
ing to prohibit the sale of loss leaders 
through the device of resale price-main- 
tenance agreements, not only is price 
cutting which is detrimental to compe- 
tition prohibited, but all price reductions 
which are the very essence of competi- 
tion are banned as well. Thus under 
fair trade, merchants may not reduce 
prices even one penny to refiect com- 
petitively legitimate savings accruing by 
virtue of greater efficiency, better sell- 
ing practices, quantity purchases, or 
lower rents. 

Iam in favor of prohibiting loss-leader 
sales. I think it is a vicious practice 
which serves to injure small business and 
should be condemned in the strongest 
terms. But in prohibiting sales below 
cost, need we at the same time prevent 
all other types of legitimate competition 
which has proven to be the backbone 
of our Nation? Must we at the same 
time insure fat and handsome profits 
to large fair-trading manufacturers and 
to certain stores which support the fair- 
trade bills? Must we also penalize con- 
sumers by exacting from their already 
heavily taxed budgets the added tribute 
imposed by fair-trade legislation? Must 
we coerce all independent retailers 
throughout the 45 States to abide by a 
form of price fixing to which they were 
never a party? 

If we must do all these things to pre- 
vent loss-leader selling, we place our- 
selves in the anamolous position of be- 
heading our economy to prevent the 
headache of loss leaders, of amputating 
the limb because the leg is broken. And 
we will find ourselves emulating that 
notable physician of fable whose opera- 
tion was a resounding success but whose 
patient died. 

It can be shown that fair trade pro- 
motes monopoly and economic concen- 
tration; that it injures the competitive 
status of independent retailers; fosters 
the violations of the antitrust laws; and 
mulcts the consumer. How and why it 
does this, I cannot now set forth at length 
but wish that you would read my views 
in opposition to fair trade contained in 
House Report 1516 of this Congress be- 
ginning on page 19 where I have de- 
lineated these conclusions, with proper 
documentation, at considerable length. 

I thereupon urge all of those who hon- 
estly wish to eliminate loss-leader selling 
to support my amendment which is de- 
signed to remedy this competitive abuse 
without incurring the concomitant dan- 
gers which inhere in resale price-main- 
tenance agreements. Prohibiting loss- 
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leader selling will aid small and inde- 
pendent business and promote competi- 
tion. Fair trade will destroy the inde- 
pendence of small merchants and re- 
strict competition and free enterprise. 

In conclusion, I wish to read a letter 
in support of the loss-leader amendment 
which I have received from the Honora- 
ble W. T. Kelley, General Counsel of the 
Federal Trade Commission, In light of 
what I have said and in view of this 
letter, I sincerely request Members to 
support this amendment. 


Manch 12, 1952. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CHAIRMAN: I have your press release 
No. 29 announeing the introduction of a bill 
to prohibit loss-leader selling. 

I am in favor of such a bill as I believe 
selling below cost for an ulterior purpose is 
unfair and injurious to legitimate competi- 
tion. The so-called fair trade bills in part 
prevent unfair competition but primarily, 
and in large part, prevent fair and legitimate 
competition. In fact, they eliminate all dis- 
tribution efficiency between retailers and no 
longer would the public be benefited by a 
competition based on efficiency, service and 
the willingness of dealers to do business at a 
fair return. 

My own conclusion is as follows: Where a 
retailer sells a branded article at a price 
determined by him with reference to an 
honest estimate of his own selling costs and 
the margin of profit which he considers 
legitimate for his whole business, he is not 
guilty of unfair trade or unfair competition 
even though the price is below that pre- 
scribed by the manufacturer. But where a 
retailer sells below cost or at so low a figure 
that he is obviously making an umreason- 
ably low profit, and where his motive is not 
primarily to sell those goods but to advertise 
other goods, this is unfair and under those 
circumstances such methods should be for- 
bidden. While illegitimate competition 
should not be tolerated, the law, in my judg- 
ment, should not go so far as to wipe eut 
legitimate competition. 

Congratulations on your efforts to protect 
the public from monopolistic enhancement 
of prices. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. T. KELLEY, 
General Counsel. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HCLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, this 
is in effect a substitute bill that the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. CELLER] has 
presented. I have just read it on the 
Clerk’s desk. It is several pages long. 
It attempts to do what the States will 
do within their own jurisdictions. They 
will write their own State fair-trade 
laws. I am sure it will be voted down. 

In the little remaining time I have, 
I would just like to say that I have had 
30 years of experience as a merchandiser, 
and I doubt very much if the gentle- 
man from New York has had a year’s 
experience in the retail merchandising 
business. I know what the problem is. 
I will tell you it is not the big chain 
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stores and the others who want to put 
this thing through; it is the little-busi- 
ness man who has been forced to handle 
fair-trade merchandise in order to exist. 
In other words, he has to handle na- 
tionaily branded merchandise because 
through the power of advertising the 
people demand it, and the people have 
confidence in nationally branded mer- 
chandise, and nationally branded mer- 
chandise is not as exorbitantly priced 
and the margin of profit for the retailer 
is smaller than that of nonbranded mer- 
chandise. Consumer acceptance makes 
it necessary for the small merchant to 
handle it: and if you take away the fair- 
trade protection from him, it means that 
you are going to kill the little-business 
man in America. The people have con- 
fidence in brand merchandise and con- 
fidence in the price because it is uni- 
versally sold by the big stores as well 
as the little stores at the same price. 

Mr. Chairman. I ask that this amend- 
ment be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PATMAN]. 

Mr. PATMAN. I have not had time 
to read and understand this amend- 
ment. It is several pages long. It has 
not received the consideration and the 
approval of the committee headed by 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York who introduced the amendment. 
It appears to be an attempt to deal 
directly with something that is entirely 
local. It is placing a Federal agency 
in charge of or supervising business ac- 
tivities of the smallest, independent 
businessman in the United States, who 
is doing just an intrastate business, or 
a very small local business—it makes 
no difference. It goes entirely too far. 
It is something that the Congress should 
not legislate on. It is something that 
might be all right for a State to legis- 
late on, but I do not know that I would 
be in favor of the amendment even in 
a State. No one knows what it is, and 
certainly we should not adopt it as a 
substitute for a bill that has received 
the consideration of a fine committee, 
like the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce for many weeks, 
which heard testimony of witnesses on 
both sides. The committee has pre- 
sented a good bill to us, the McGuire 
bill, and I hope it is accepted without 
amendments. 

FAIR TRADE: IN THE PATTERN OF THE ANTITRUST 
LAWS 


Our economy is rightly called a free- 
enterprise economy. It is based on the 
theory that the fostering of full, vig- 
orous competition is the best means of 
achieving the economic well-being of the 
American people. Nonetheless, under 
our economic system, free competition, 
like other forms of freedom, has never 
existed in an absolute and unlimited 
manner. 

The whole growth of a free civiliza- 
tion has consisted in tempering, in the 
interest of society, the liberty of the 
individual to do as he pleases. This 
applies to the liberty to compete also. 
If by free is meant unbridled, there is 
no such thing as free competition in 
our society. The American people would 
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not tolerate such competition. No busi- 
nessman is allowed to compete entirely 
on his own erms. He is always lim- 
ited by what the public considers fair 
for all. 

A great landmark in the recognition 
of this principle was the passage by Con- 
gress of the Sherman Antitrust Act in 
1890. On the face of it, the Sherman 
Act restrained competition regarded as 
harmful to the public interest. But in 
a deeper sense, it safeguarded and pre- 
served competition. For it outlawed 
those predatory activities of a small mi- 
nority of businessmen which were aimed 
at destroying all their rivals and thus 
abolishing competition altogether. 

Since the Sherman Act, Congress has 
successively enacted other measures 
which curb certain kinds of antisocial 
competition regarded as unfair or mo- 
nopolistic. Among them were the Clay- 
ton Act, the Federal Trade Commission 
Act, the Food and Drug Act, the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Act, and the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. 

The purpose of the fair-trade laws of 
the 45 States is also to curb unfair com- 
petition in order to promote fair compe- 
tition. They restrain ruthless, com- 
mercial behavior which destroys compe- 
tition by using superior dollar power 
alone to eliminate small competitors. 
The fair-trade laws curb the ruthless 
competition of those retailers who do 
not scruple to use trick prices and price- 
juggling to bewitch the consumer with- 
out benefit to her pocketbook. 

Such retailers do not want to be 
fenced in. Like their predecessors in 
our history who bitterly opposed the 
antitrust laws and similar measures, 
they want to do as they please even 
when what they please to do harms so- 
ciety. They cry out that the right of 
free competition is being invaded, when 
what they mean by “free competition” 
is competition whose final outcome is 
the ending of all competition. 

The legislative forerunners of the 
fair-trade laws were similarly viewed 
with alarm. The Sherman Act, in the 
course of congressional debate, was con- 
demned as a statute which would crush 
competition. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act was called an infringement 
upon our basic liberties. It was prophe- 
sied that the Securities and Exchange 
Act would destroy the operations of the 
stock market and undermine the savings 
of the American people. I need hardly 
say, of course, that these laws are now 
universally regarded as among the most 
constructive legislation on our statute 
books. 

The broad purpose of the antitrust 
laws is to prevent the growth of monop- 
oly power and the evils consequent 
upon it. Accordingly, as a means to- 
ward this end, the antitrust laws pro- 
hibit horizontal price fixing, that is, any 
getting together of competitors who 
agree not to compete on price. 

The broad purpose of the fair-trade 
Jaws is likewise to prevent the growth 
of monopoly power and the evils it pro- 
duces. They also prohibit horizontal 
price-fixing. But as a means of re- 
straining unfair competition, the fair- 
trade laws permit vertical resale price 
maintenance under conditions of full 
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and fair competition. Vertical resale 
price maintenance must not be confused 
with horizontal price fixing. They are 
entirely different, and one has nothing 
to do with the other. 

Horizontal price fixing is essentially an 
agreement among those who are on the 
same level in the distributive process, be 
they manufacturers or distributors, not 
to compete. Vertical resale price main- 
tenance takes place between a manufac- 
turer and his distributors, who are not 
on the same level in the distributive 
process and thus, of course, are not com- 
petitors. Furthermore, every fair-trade 
law requires that any product, in order 
to be fair-traded, be in free and open 
competition with similar articles pro- 
duced by others. 

It would be a mistake to concern our- 
selves with the technicalities expressed 
by the geometric adjectives, horizontal 
and vertical, to the exclusion of the hu- 
man equation. For that is what really 
counts here. Both the antitrust laws 
and the fair trade exist for the sake of 
human beings, not abstract principles. 
They are designed to help the millions of 
ordinary men and women who consti- 
tute small business in this country, to 
make their livelihoods through honest, 
hard competition, free of the threat of 
being crushed by monopoly power. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Harris]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce unanimously reported the 
McGuire bill. There were two reserva- 
tions, but they did not express opposi- 
tion. It is my information that the great 
Committee on the Judiciary had three 
viewpoints. One viewpoint was in favor 
of the McGuire bill. A second viewpoint 
was in favor of the Keogh proposal, 
which the committee reported favorably; 
and the third viewpoint was to do noth- 
ing at all to correct this situation. That 
viewpoint is expressed by the distin- 
guished chairman of that committee, 
who offers this proposal as a substitute. 
In order to reach just exactly what he 
has in mind, he offers this amendment 
which does nothing. 

I ask that the amendment be voted 
down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment, offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

The substitute amendment was re- 
jected. Í 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Javits to the 
committee amendment: On page 4, line 25, 
after the word “others”, insert “and not sub- 
ject to contracts or agreements prescribing 
minimum or stipulated prices as aforesaid.” 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is designed to quiet the fears 
of consumers in respect of this bill. I 
believe that many Members sympathetic 
to the McGuire bill, like myself, have 
been impressed with arguments made by 
consumer groups, and feel that they 
should be taken into account. This 
amendment represents recognition and 
consideration of their viewpoint, and 
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will not impede the essential purposes 
of the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it not a fact that the 
gentleman understands the purpose of 
the McGuire bill is enabling legislation? 

Mr. JAVITS. I do, and I will explain 
my amendment in exactly those terms. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, is it not true that under 
the gentleman’s restricting amendment, 
if it were to be adopted it would com- 
pletely nullify the proposal to make this 
enabling legislation? 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not feel that is so, 
and I will explain why. 

Mr. HARRIS. I will be glad to hear 
the explanation. 

Mr. JAVITS. The bill now provides 
that anyone who proposes to establish or 
stipulate a fair-trade price is to be ex- 
empted from the antitrust laws, and I 
quote: 

If the particular item is in free and open 
competition with commodities of the same 
— class produced or distributed by 
others. 


Otherwise, the person who seeks to es- 
tablish a fair-trade price under this bill 
is not exempted from the Federal anti- 
trust laws. We are, therefore, already 
giving limited exemption only, to wit, 
that the manufacturer or distributor 
must make up his mind that there are 
other items in competition with the item 
which he expects to submit to fair-trade 
law pricing. What my amendment does 
is add to this limitation. It says, in ef- 
fect, “You shall not be exempt from the 
antitrust laws unless the items which 
are in competition with the items which 
you expect to price under the McGuire 
bill are items which are non-fair-trade 
priced.” It was made clear a while ago 
that what is contemplated in this bill is 
that the item sought to be fair-trade 
priced shall be in competition with other 
items which are also fair-trade priced. 
The consumer is, therefore, in this posi- 
tion: His range of choice is only in buy- 
ing among a group of items, all of which 
can be, and in most cases are, priced 
under the fair-trade laws. So that if he 
wants to buy toothpaste, if he is going 
to buy any standard brand, he must pay 
for some item which is priced under the 
fair-trade law. Under my amendment 
the manufacturer or distributor of tooth- 
paste could fair-trade price his item only 
if in the toothpaste market generally 
there were non-fair-trade priced items in 
competition with his item. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. My time is limited. I 
cannot yield right now, but will do so if 
I can get a few minutes more time and 
the gentleman will then renew his re- 
quest. : 

The specific point I would like to make 
is this: The only arguments that can be 
made against what I am here proposing 
are, “Let us leave this bill unamended; 
it is sacrosanct.” We know that is not 
so. Or, “Let us not change anything 
which is contained in any State law,” 
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and the point will be made, as the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. HARRIS] just 
made it, that this bill repeats words 
which are in most of the State fair-trade 
laws. But we are not dealing with words. 
We are dealing with substance. 

The substance is this: The State fair- 
trade laws generally exempt the seller 
in the State from the State antitrust 
law, if there is one. This bill is an ef- 
fort to exempt sellers on an interstate 
basis from the Federal antitrust laws. 
By my amendment we place on a further 
limitation of our own on that already in 
the bill itself, upon the exercise of that 
option to fair-trade price his item, which 
gives a particlular seller the exemption 
from the Federal antitrust laws. I say 
we should add to the limitation already 
in the bill the necessary provision which 
will protect consumers and quiet their 
fears that they will have no range of pur- 
chase in a particular item, except among 
commodities all of which are fair-trade 
priced. By introducing the competition 
of non-fair-trade priced items, we say 
to the consumer: “If you want to buy 
any national brand of toothpaste and 
you want to pay for it, that is your privi- 
lege, but you do not have to.” We say 
to them, “There is a toothpaste you can 
buy which is not fair-trade priced.” 

I submit this amendment is very im- 
portant. It goes to the heart of what 
consumers have been disquieted about 
in respect to this bill, and if adopted 
will give the independent retailer every- 
thing he wants, which is protection for 
his over-all business position, and at the 
same time will protect the consumers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

The question recurs upon the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Javits]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Javits) there 
were—ayes 12, noes 93. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cote of Kansas 
to the committee amendment: On page 5, 
line 23, after the period insert the following: 
“Whenever by contract or agreement de- 
scribed in subsection (2) a stipulated or 
minimum resale price may be established 
for a commodity in any State, Territory, or 
the District of Columbia, where such a con- 
tract or agreement is lawful, it shall be an 
act of unfair competition, actionable at the 
suit of any person damaged thereby, to will- 
fully and knowingly, in interstate commerce 
(1) sell or (2) have transported for sale or 
resale or (3) deliver pursuant to a sale, or 
otherwise deliver, such commodity in any 
such State, Territory, or the District of 
Columbia, where such a contract or agree- 
ment is lawful, at less than the price or 
prices so established in such contract or 
agreement. Any person, firm or corporation 
injured in his or its business or property 
because of the violation of this subsection 
(4) shall be entitled to sue for and have 
injunctive relief against threatened loss or 


damage by a violation of this subsection 
(4).” 


Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, the McGuire bill has corrected all 
of the difficulties involved by reason of 
the decision in the Schwegmann case. 
However, the decision in the Wintling 
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case has pointed out another situation 
with respect to fair trade which has not 
been corrected in the McGuire bill. 
The amendment which I offer today 
merely plugs the loopholes in the fair- 
trade legislation. 

My amendment provides for the pro- 
tection of the merchants and retailers 
who are doing business in a fair-trade 
State; it protects them from raids on 
the part of mail-order houses and cut- 
rate retailers and wholesalers in non- 
fair-trade States. It protects them in 
this way: It provides enabling legisla- 
tion which permits a person who has 
been damaged by these raids from un- 
fair-trade States by shipping into the 
fair-trade States commodities at a 
lower price than could be obtained in 
the fair-trade States. This legislation 
does not create a Federal fair-trade law 
in any shape, manner, or form; this 
amendment does not permit any Fed- 
eral agency to do anything; it does not 
permit any Federal prosecutor to take 
action; it does not permit anybody in 
Washington to take any steps to enforce 
the fair-trade laws of any State; it is 
merely enabling legislation. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. Would the gentleman 
explain to the committee, then, the 
meaning of the term in the gentleman’s 
amendment: “It shall be an act of un- 
fair competition“? 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. The words 
must be read in connection with the en- 
tire amendment. They mean this: It 
shall be an act of unfair competition 
which may be corrected by a suit, and 
that suit may be brought by the party 
damaged. By that I mean it may not be 
brought by anybody in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, may not be brought by any 
State, may not be brought by any agency 
of the Federal Government; it may not 
be brought by any Federal prosecutor. 
It means only that those who have been 
damaged by it can bring the action. It 
does not attempt to tell the States what 
sort of law they must pass. 

This merely permits the States, may 
I say again, to pass such enabling legis- 
lation as they desire, and it will prevent 
other States from sending into that 
State commodities at a lower price than 
fair trade. 

If you do not have this amendment, if 
you do not enact this amendment, you 
will not have a fair-trade law. Why? 
One of the best illustrations I can give 
is what occurs in my own State. We 
are adjacent to the State of Missouri, 
which is a non-fair-trade State. Mer- 
chants in Missouri attempt to send mer- 
chandise into Kansas, merchandise 
which in Kansas can be sold only under 
the fair-trade law. The merchants in 
Missouri attempt to send into Kansas 
and sell in that State, merchandise at 
a price lower than is permitted by law 
in Kansas. Thus they are circumventing 
the fair-trade law of Kansas, This 
amendment merely permits Kansas to 
protect itself from the unfair competi- 
tion of a non-fair-trade State. Without 
this type of amendment you cannot have 
a true fair-trade State. With this 
amendment you can protect Kansas, a 
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fair-trade State, from those who would 
attempt to circumvent its laws. 

Mr. Chairman, I suggest that the 
membership consider this amendment 
very, very carefully because it violates 
no principle of the McGuire bill. 

Mr. ROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSS. Mr. Chairman, the Mc- 
Guire fair-trade bill, H. R. 5767, has my 
wholehearted support. Its passage is 
essential because the fair-trade practices 
of producers and retailers that have 
proved themselves so beneficial over the 
years are now in serious danger. Briefly, 
this is what has happened. During the 
1930’s more and more businessmen, re- 
tailers and manufacturers alike, found 
the practice of resale-price maintenance 
advantageous. Resale-price mainte- 
nance is the setting of minimum retail 
prices of branded products by the man- 
ufacturer of those products. 

This practice was encouraged by an 
ever-growing number of State legisla- 
tures that passed so-called fair-trade 
laws. Under these laws a manufacturer 
and retailers of his product can enter 
into contracts whereby the former es- 
tablishes minimum resale prices which 
the latter are obligated to observe. All 
of these laws provide further that if a 
manufacturer negotiates a contract with 
one retailer in the State and announces 
the terms of this contract including his 
minimum prices to other retailers, he 
may enforce these prices on the latter, 
even though they have not entered into 
any such contract themselves. This is 
the so-called nonsigner provision. 

The Miller-Tydings Act, passed in 
1937, extended the provisions of State 
fair-trade laws which apply directly 
only to intrastate trade to interstate 
sales taking place within each State. It 
specifically exempted from the Sherman 
and Federal Trade Commission Acts 
contracts to maintain prices in inter- 
state sales in States which have laws 
authorizing such contracts. 

However, last May, in the Schwegmann 
case, the majority of the Supreme Court 
ruled that contracts between a manu- 
facturer and a seller were not binding 
on nonsigning retailers. In other words, 
the nonsigner provision was declared in- 
valid, and thereby much of the effective- 
ness of the fair-trade laws was lost. 

The McGuire bill, introduced by Con- 
gressman JoHN A. McGuire, of Connecti- 
cut, last October, is designed to over- 
come the defects of the Miller-Tydings 
Act while at the same time restoring 
the full effectiveness of the fair-trade 
laws, including the nonsigner provision. 
Other bills have also been introduced in 
the Congress since the Schwegmann case 
to restore fair-trade laws to full effec- 
tiveness, but no other is as comprehen- 
sive, and no other has the support of as 
wide a segment of the retail trade. H. 
R. 5767 has also received the endorse- 
ment of the Department of Commerce, 
the Small Business Committees of both 
Houses, and the House Commiitee on 
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Interstate and Foreign Commerce which 
favorably reported the bill. 

The enactment of H. R. 5767 would 
remove the threat of price cutting by 
giant retailers and unethical operators 
in the 45 States having fair-trade laws 
for all the manufacturers and retailers 
who choose to carry on business in ac- 
cordance with them. It provides fur- 
ther protection to small business in the 
case of fair-traded goods sold by mail 
order, by prohibiting setting prices to 
an out-of-State buyer lower than the 
minimum prices in the State where the 
mail-order operation is located. 

Important as the language of the Mc- 
Guire bill is in the interests of clarity, 
constitutionality, and legislative work- 
ability, the legal and technical wording 
of the bill need not detain us now. The 
important thing to recognize is the con- 
tribution this bill would make to fair 
trade, and to understand how important 
the restoration of effective fair trade is 
to the country. 

Why should we have fair trade? Let 
me outline just a few of the reasons why 
I believe fair trade is in the best interests 
of the American people. Fair trade pro- 
tects the consumer from the harmful 
effects of misleading loss-leader and 
price-baiting practices. Where the con- 
sumer is lured into a store by a low price 
on a well-known trade-marked item, 
only to be induced then to buy other 
items that have been correspondingly 
overpriced; he, the customer, has been 
unfairly victimized. That is unfair com- 
petition and the consumer is the loser. 

Fair trade protects the reputation of 
the manufacturer on branded and trade- 
marked merchandise. Below-cost price 
cutting often reflects adversely on the 
quality of the trade-marked item, 
marked down to serve as a loss leader. 
Competitors tend to stop featuring the 
item, and may withdraw it altogether. 
Price cutting in this sense can be as ad- 
verse to the producer as physical mis- 
representation. 

Price cutting hurts not only the man- 
ufacturer; the effect on small retailers is 
even worse. Price cutting by giant dis- 
tributors or sharpshooters may force in- 
dependents out of business. As the Bu- 
reau of Education on Fair Trade rightly 
says: 

Fair trade is designed to give the small- 
business man a chance to compete fairly and 
on equal terms with large distributors, and 
thereby to preserve for small enterprises the 
field in which they can function most effi- 
ciently—that of distribution, 


The consumer benefits from the use of 
standard brands and standard prices. 
Together they enable the customer to 
determine for himself whether he is get- 
ting the proper quality at the right price. 

There is every evidence that fair-trade 
prices are fair prices and that they are 
competitively arrived at. Fair-traded 
items and other items are always in 
competition with each other. Surveys 
have shown that prices of fair-trade 
items have indeed resisted inflation bet- 
ter than prices of other goods. Fair- 
trade prices are not, as too many people 
mistakenly believe, rigid prices. They 
are changed by the manufacturer in re- 
o to the forces of supply and de- 
manı 
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There is no evidence that fair-trade 
laws increase the cost of distribution, 
On the contrary, there is evidence that 
stores in fair-trade States have no high- 
er, and sometimes lower, operating costs 
than those in the non-fair-trade areas, 

Fair trade is the rule in the great ma- 
jority of our States—45 of them in all— 
all except Missouri, Texas, Vermont, and 
the District of Columbia. The Miller- 
Tydings Act was expressly intended as 
enabling legislation designed to support 
existing State fair-trade statutes. The 
McGuire bill likewise is enabling legisla- 
tion permitting the fair-trade States to 
carry out the principle of resale mini- 
mum price maintenance of branded 
goods where they wish, without at the 
same time interfering with the non-fair- 
trade States or the national interest. 

Fair trade is, as we have seen, advan- 
tageous to the manufacturer, the whole- 
saler, the retailer, and the consumer. I 
like the way in which these advantages 
have been set forth in a clear and simple 
statement by the American Fair Trade 
Council, consisting of manufacturers 
practicing fair trade—resale price main- 
tenance—as follows: 

Fair trade is fair to the manufacturer 
because: First, he establishes his retail 
prices at a level that helps him maintain 
and improve quality; second, he elim- 
inates the danger of entire markets be- 
ing destroyed by ruthless price cutters; 
and, third, his salesmen can concentrate 
on selling without having to defend 
prices and discounts. 

Fair trade is fair to the wholesaler be- 
cause: First, he can maintain adequate 
inventories at more stable prices; sec- 
ond, his salesmen can concentrate on 
selling alone; third, he can have confi- 
dence in the quality of the product he 
sells; fourth, he becomes more the mer- 
chandiser and less a speculator; and, 
fifth, he knows fair trade is a real benefit 
to his retailers. 

Fair trade is fair to the retailer be- 
cause: First, he can recommend the 
products because of their quality; sec- 
ond, predatory retailers cannot steal his 
business because of loss leaders, causing 
him heavy inventory and operating 
losses; and, third, larger stocks are prac- 
tical because speculation is reduced. 

Fair trade is fair to the consumer be- 
cause: First, quality is protected with 
products built up to a standard—not 
down to a price; second, long-term aver- 
age prices are low; and, third, fair-trade 
prices tend to combat inflation. While 
all prices increased 59.3 percent from 
1939 to 1947—prices of 7,334 fair-traded 
products increased only 1.39 percent. 

The McGuire bill will assure the effec- 
tive continuation of fair-trade practices. 
It will provide equal rights and equal 
protection to the great and the small of 
the business world. It will assure the 
consuming public trade-marked goods of 
highest quality at reasonable prices. It 
will provide, in the truest sense of the 
word, fair trade. 

In the interest of the consumer and 
strengthening our American free-enter- 
prise system, I urge passage of the Mc- 
Guire bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
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the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 8 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Kansas IMr. 
CoLE?. 

Mr. Chairman, in practice let us see 
what this amendment will do. It ap- 
plies to the non-fair-trade States in par- 
ticular—Texas, Missouri, Vermont, and 
the District of Columbia. It means in 
the case of a merchant in Texarkana, 
Tex., who advertises a certain product 
for sale and delivers anywhere in that 
territory, if some of his orders should 
come by telephone, mail, or otherwise 
from the State of Arkansas, where they 
have a fair-trade law, the merchant 
would have to stop his shipment at the 
State line. He could not go over into 
Arkansas at all. In other words, he 
would be prevented from selling to his 
Arkansas customers at the same price 
he sells to his Texas customers. That 
same example could be used for Kansas 
City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kans. It 
could be used in the case of other States 
and State lines. 

It is going rather far in the Federal 
field in encroachment upon the rights 
of the States. The McGuire bill is jus- 
tified as an enabling act to permit the 
States to do what is lawful in other 
States. But this amendment goes be- 
yond that. This is an attempt to place 
the power of the Federal Government 
and a Federal agency in a State where 
the law does not apply at all. 

Texas did not pass a fair-trade law. I 
think the Senate passed it one time and 
I believe the House passed it one time 
but for some reason unknown to me they 
never did get together and the law never 
got on the statute books. I am not fa- 
miliar with what took place in our 
State legislature on this proposal but I 
do know it is not effective in Texas. 

The fact is that Texas does not have 
it, Missouri does not have it, Vermont 
does not have it, and the District of Co- 
lumbia does not have it, because Con- 
gress has never legislated a fair-trade 
law for the District of Columbia. This 
is an attempt to compel fair-trade prices 
in States that have never adopted the 
law at all. It is entirely contrary to the 
concept we have in advocating the Mc- 
Guire bill. In advocating the McGuire 
bill we say it is a States’ rights bill. We 
just permit the States to carry out the 
contracts that the States have said that 
they want carried out, and because there 
is a State line between them, why we 
will permit it in interstate commerce un- 
der the McGuire bill. But here you are 
placing a burden upon the merchants in 
those States where they have no fair- 
trade law. You restrict his efficiency, 
you restrict the value of his advertising. 
You take in cities like Kansas City, half 
of the benefit of advertising goes over 
into Kansas, and vice versa, But here 
you could not deliver the goods in one 
of these States; you would be absolutely 
stopped at the State line. It would be a 
violation of the law to deliver the goods, 
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Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. Of course, it 
would be a violation of the law if the 
gentleman please. Why? Because the 
sale is a Kansas transaction, is it not? 
It is the Kansas law. We are attempt- 
ing to protect the fair-trade law in 
Kansas. 

Mr, PATMAN. But we do not give 
Kansas the right to enforce interstate 
commerce laws. Here is a case where you 
are giving Kansas the power to stop in- 
terstate commerce, and I doubt that you 
could give Kansas that power under the 
Constitution if you wanted to. You do 
not have the power to do it. Only the 
Congress can exercise the power over 
interstate commerce. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas. The Federal 
Government has done it on numerous 
occasions: One, where Kansas was pro- 
tected in its prohibitory law and the 
other in the sale of cigarettes. 

Mr. PATMAN. This is an attempt to 
anticipate a great injury, a bad loop- 
hole. I do not think it will ever occur. 
You are anticipating exceptions, and you 
are trying to make arrangements to take 
care of an exception that will probably 
never happen. It will probably never 
occur. So let us pass the bill like it is, 
and then if we should discover something 
that is badly needed, if it is needed, later 
on we can take care of it. 

Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. McGUIRE. Is it not true that the 
State legislatures could correct the situ- 
ation raised in the Wentling decision? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. The other States 
will probably pass a law, and there will 
be no necessity for this. You are an- 
ticipating a situation that will probably 
never exist in the world, and in the ad- 
ministration of this law, if you discover 
evils, if you discover loopholes, if you 
discover things that will happen that 
should not happen, we will come back to 
the Congress with that, and if there is a 
bad loophole in connection with this leg- 
islation or if there is a great injury, we 
can correct it later on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Harris]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
one of the provisions that was contained 
in the substitute offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois a little while ago which 
the Committee did not agree to. This is 
paragraph (d) of section 1 of that bill, 
and where it says “it shall be an act of 
unfair competition” that would be an 
amendment to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. It definitely does estab- 
lish a Federal cause of action, and there- 
fore I think that the Committee will 
take the same action, from my own view- 
point on the proposal, as it did on the 
Keogh proposal. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Cote]. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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Mr, CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Crawrorp to section 
(3) of H. R. 5767: Paragraph (3) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
proviso: “Provided, however, That in the ex- 
ercise of enforcement of any right or right 
of action as is exempted from the antitrust 
laws by this subsection, it shall be a com- 
plete defense to a charge of unfair competi- 
tion for the defendant to show that the 
party prescribing the minimum or stipulated 
prices has failed to make reasonable efforts 
to insure compliance, by those in competi- 
tion with the defendant, with such pre- 
scribed or minimum prices.” 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is designed specifically for 
the purpose of protecting retail mer- 
chants against distributors or whole- 
salers who desire to give competitors of a 
merchant, free goods as a special in- 
ducement. The language I have used is 
taken from page 3, lines 10 to 17, of the 
Keogh bill. It plainly states: 

That in the exercise or enforcement of any 
right or right of action as is exempted from 
the antitrust laws by this subsection, it 
shall be a complete defense to a charge of 
unfair competition for the defendant to show 
that the party prescribing the minimum 
prices has failed to make reasonable efforts 
to insure compliance, by those in competi- 
tion with the defendant, with such pre- 
scribed minimum prices, 


This is language which should be in 
the bill. 

If groceryman A is selling something 
and sells it below the price set by the 
distributor or the wholesaler, and you 
bring charges against him and he can 
show that the wholesaler or the distrib- 
utor gave free goods to a competitor of 
groceryman A, you have no right in 
equity or otherwise to prosecute grocery- 
man A when you are feeding free goods 
to a competitor down the street some- 
where. This amendment is designed spe- 
cifically for that purpose. If anybody 
on the Committee wants to object to it, 
I would like him to ask me about it and 
give me the reasons why. 

Mr. HARRIS. As I understood the 
gentleman’s question, he would like to 
have the reason why we would be op- 
posed to the amendment? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Why it should not 
be in the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Because it violates the 
concept that we are trying to reach 
here, and that is enabling legislation 
recognizing the action of States. The 
gentleman’s amendment would set up a 
Federal defense in connection with the 
problems that arise under State fair- 
trade laws. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Where does it set 
up any Federal defense? 

Mr. HARRIS. The language the gen- 
tleman just read. It is the language of 
the Keogh bill, beginning in line 12 on 
page 3. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is right. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is an amendment to 
a Federal statute. The gentleman says, 
“It shall be a complete defense to a 
charge of unfair competition,’ and so 
forth. That would certainly establish a 
Federal defense. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It simply amends 
your Federal Trade Act, and that is 
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exactly what the McGuire bill does. It 
amends the Federal Trade Act, and it 
puts the proviso in here that you cannot 
crucify a small groceryman or druggist 
by prosecuting him for not complying 
when the distributor or producer who 
set the prices on the goods are giving his 
competitor down the street free goods to 
enable the competitor to put him out of 
business. If there is anything unfair 
about that kind of an amendment, I 
will take the consequences, That ought 
to be in the bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr.PATMAN. Iaminsympathy with 
what the gentleman says, that we should 
stop such unfair practices. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Surely. 

Mr. PATMAN. However, I appeal to 
the gentleman that he is not stopping it 
here. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. No, Iam not stop- 
ping it. I am simply making it so that 
you cannot prosecute one man for doing 
a thing while you are feeding his compet- 
itor down the street to do it. 

Mr. PATMAN. Is not the gentleman 
writing into this bill here something that 
has never been done in law? In other 
words, the gentleman says, “If you do not 
enforce it against other people you can- 
not enforce it against me.” If you had 
all laws written that way you never 
could enforce any of them. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. You are sanctify- 
ing a proposition here. It is not the little 
retailer down the street that is doing the 
harm, it is the distributor or the pro- 
ducer who fixes the prices and who feeds 
the free stuff to the competitor that does 
the harm. 

Mr. PATMAN. Does not the gentle- 
man have his argument mixed up in 
this? I know he is sincere in this and I 
know he knows a lot about it. I know 
all about his experience. I see the 
reason for his concern. But he is talk- 
ing in one place about dealing with the 
merchant, and this law relates to the 
merchant dealing with the customer. 
There is a great difference between the 
manufacturer dealing with the merchant 
and the merchant dealing with the 
customer. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The McGuire bill 
provides that the producer or the distrib- 
utor may set these minimum prices, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Harris, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. CRAWFORD was 
allowed to proceed for three additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The McGuire bill 
provides the distributor and producer 
may set the price. That is on page 4, 
subparagraph 2. The bill also provides 
that you could prosecute this fellow, the 
signer or the nonsigner. On what 
ground, and by what line of reasoning 
can you justify prosecuting grocery man 
A for not complying when the producer 
or distributor who initiates the deal is 
feeding free goods to some competitor 
down the street to grocery man A. 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 
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Mr. PATMAN. For the same reason 
that you prosecute every person who vio- 
lates the plain law. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That does not ap- 
ply at all because you are starting out 
by letting the producer or distributor fix 
the price. They set the pattern. Why 
do you want to prosecute a fellow, when 
the fellow who fixes the price shovels 
free goods to a competitor down the 
street. 

Mr. PATMAN. I respectfully suggest 
that the two are not related. The two 
are not related. One is with reference 
to unfair practices as between the manu- 
facturer and the producer to the retailer, 
and the McGuire bill relates to the trans- 
action between the retailer and the con- 
sumer, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. They are related, 
but if you do not want to protect the 
little man, that is your affair. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman's 
amendment provides for what is com- 
monly known in the law as the clean 
hands doctrine; is that not correct? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. And it is the present 
law even under the present situation 
where a retailer who is complained of 
says that the manufacturer has not in 
good faith endeavored to maintain the 
price that he shall be absolved from that 
price. That is the present law, and your 
amendment simply restates the present 
law; is that not correct? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Exactly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CRAWFORD]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AN ANSWER TO THE OPPONENTS OF FAIR TRADE 


Mr. McKINNON. Mr. Chairman, in 
the debate Wednesday on the MeGuire 
bill, H. R. 5767, the opponents of fair 
trade made a number of charges which 
must not go unanswered. It is hard to 
understand how such a false indictment 
can be made by anyone who believes in 
the importance of strengthening the 
small business economy and our system 
of free competition. 

If this country is to lead the nations 
of the world along the road to democ- 
racy, we must demonstrate to them that 
a democracy guarantees freedom of op- 
portunity. Freedom of opportunity 
means, above all, that new firms can 
compete with established business with- 
out being driven to the wall by predatory 
and oppressive tactics of price cutting, 
unfair methods of competition, and mo- 
nopoly. It is not by mere chance that 
we have the highest standard of living 
in the world. It is due, rather to a con- 
stant fight to maintain the status of 
small and independent business in our 
communities. It has been demonstrated 
time and time again that our future as a 
free and democratic nation depends 
upon the success and survival of small 
business. 

California was the pioneer State in 
developing fair-trade legislation. As 
early as 1931 the people of that State 
decided that the independent retailer 
needed protection from the predatory 
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tactics of mass distributors. We know 

the charges made by the opponents of 

fair trade are unfounded. Let me reply 

to these accusations, one by one. 

THE CHARGE THAT FAIR TRADE DOES NOT HELP 
SMALL BUSINESS 

The most extravagant argument of all 
against fair trade is the claim that it 
does not help even the small firms in 
whose interests it is adopted. Can it be 
that the nearly 2,000,000 independent 
retailers who have learned from harsh 
experience that unrestrained price cut- 
ting is a threat to their very existence 
have been wrong all these years? I just 
cannot believe that. 

Fair trade merely helps to place the 
independent retailer on a par with the 
mass distributors, The latter rarely have 
any advantage in lower costs of opera- 
tion. Their competitive strength lies in 
purely strategic weapons derived through 
unfair concessions in buying, ability to 
absorb local losses, and the sheer weight 
of massed capital. They have many de- 
vices at their command which do for 
them what fair trade does for the 
small-store keeper. They can distribute 
through agencies. Or, like the chain 
stores, they can control prices all the 
way from producer to consumer. Fair 
trade merely equalizes these advantages. 

Small business needs fair trade so that 
it can compete for the customer’s favor 
on the basis of honesty, efficiency, serv- 
ices, and skill. Fair trade is designed to 
give the small-business man a chance to 
compete fairly and on equal terms with 
large distributors and thereby to preserve 
for small enterprises the field in which 
they can function most efficiently—that 
of distribution. 

THE CHARGE THAT FAIR TRADE IS MONOPOLISTIC 
IN CHARACTER 


Then there is the assertion that fair 
trade is inherently monopolistic in char- 
acter; that it means the elimination of 
price competition among retailers; and 
that it is a general denial of the prin- 
ciples of free competition. Actually, 
nothing could be further from the truth. 

Do not forget that fair trade, con- 
trol, such as it is, operates on a verti- 
cal basis rather than horizontal. Com- 
petition between manufacturers con- 
tinues to exist. A fair-trade law merely 
permits the making of contracts by 
which an individual producer establishes 
minimum resale prices on his own prod- 
ucts. These prices vary with each pro- 
ducer and respond fully to consumer 
preferences and the laws of supply and 
demand. National brands compete with 
each other and with private brands. 
The consumer is always protected. 

Furthermore, to be on the fair-trade 
list, an article must be in free and open 
competition with similar articles pro- 
duced by others. A fair-trade product 
is always a competitive product. Col- 
lusion between manufacturers of differ- 
ent brands to establish the same price 
and thereby to eliminate price competi- 
tion with each other is specifically for- 
bidden by the fair-trade laws as it is by 
the Miller-Tydings Act itself. No less 
an authority than the United States 
Supreme Court declared, in upholding 
the constitutionality of the Illinois Fair 
Trade Act, that the act does not attempt 
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to fix prices nor does it delegate such 
power to private persons. 

Finally, fair trade is itself a positive 
deterrent to monopoly. Price cutting is 
discriminatory in effect and a powerful 
tool for the suppression of competition, 
By preventing price cutting, fair trade is 
a strong barrier to price discrimination 
and hence monopoly. It serves to curb 
predatory and unfair commercial prac- 
tices. 

THE CHARGE THAT FAIR TRADE INJURES THE 

CONSUMER 

In the debates on fair trade many 
members of the House expressed concern 
over the effects of fair trade on the con- 
sumer. The assumption is that the re- 
tailer can be helped only at the expense 
of the consumer. This concern is quite 
proper. Nevertheless I am convinced 
that fair trade is as much in the interest 
of the consumer as it is of the retailer. 

In the first place, there is no reliable 
evidence that fair trade prices are high 
prices. It is very easy to find specific 
commodities which sell for less in the 
District of Columbia or in any other 
non-fair-trade area than in fair-trade 
States. It is just as easy to find articles 
which sell for more. Only a broad sta- 
tisticel study can really supply a satis- 
factory answer. Many of these have 
been made. Putting them all together, 
one must recognize that in general the 
consumer pays nothing for fair trade. 
If anything, fair-trade prices seem to be 
lower than non-fair-trade prices. 

A recent study, for instance, indicates 
that since 1939 prices of fair-trade ar- 
ticles have resisted inflation better than 
prices of other goods. According to this 
study, the prices of 17,334 controlled 
drug products increased only 3.1 percent 
from 1939 to 1947, whereas food prices 
went up 93 percent and the over-all cost 
of living rose 59 percent. If all prices 
had behaved like fair-trade prices, we 
would not be burdened today with such a 
high cost of living. 

The reason that fair trade does not 
raise prices is simple. A manufacturer 
establishing fair-trade prices must set 
them low enough so that he will not be 
undersold by his competitors. No man- 
ufacturer who has spent thousands, or 
perhaps millions, of dollars to establish 
his brands would take such a risk. He 
will put his prices as low as possible, and 
those prices will be in effect everywhere. 

We must not overlook the fact that 
fair-trade pricing is merely one of many 
manifestations of standard pricing. 
Only $5,000,000,000 worth, or approxi- 
mately 4 percent of total retail sales, rep- 
resented national brands sold under fair 
trade. Standard pricing is used without 
recourse to fair trade and would con- 
tinue to be used if all the fair-trade laws 
were repealed. Daily newspapers, maga- 
zines, automobiles, household appliances, 
gas and oil products, home furnishings, 
some wearing apparel, and many other 
products are sold at standard prices. 

Furthermore, loss-leader selling is a 
form of advertising. The more loss lead- 
ers a store offers, the higher its operating 
costs go. Generally, therefore, the types 
of stores which depend on price cutting 
to attract patronage are the ones which 
exact the highest average margins. In 
the last analysis all operating costs are 
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paid by the consumer. The public can- 
not get something for nothing. 

There is no reason to assume that 
fixed prices will weaken the drive toward 
greater efficiency and the reduction of 
costs. Fair trade results in uniform 
prices but not in uniform profits. A 
given reduction in costs has as great an 
effect on profits under fair trade as under 
free trade. The drive for efficiency is 
no whit less now than it was prior to 
general fair trade. Eventually the con- 
sumer shares with the retailer in the 
advantage of fair trade. 


THE NONSIGNER ISSUE 


The real issue before us is whether the 
Miller-Tydings Act should be amended 
so as to validate the provisions in State 
laws which authorize sellers to enforce 
price maintenance against retailers who 
refuse to cooperate on the basis of volun- 
tary agreements. Some who believe in 
fair trade on a so-called voluntary basis 
object to the supposed coercive character 
of these nonsigner clauses. 

A little study will show that these ob- 
jections are groundless. The basic rea- 
son for the nonsigner provision is the 
very practical fact that, without it, sys- 
tematic price maintenance is usually not 
effective. The confirmed price cutter 
naturally will not voluntarily sign a con- 
tract that deprives him of the bait he 
uses in his type of selling. 

Now, the number of confirmed price 
cutters is very small, but the presence 
of even a single price cutter in a market 
has a demoralizing effect on the entire 
price structure. “One bad oyster spoils 
the stew and one price cutter makes the 
whole market sour.” If one retailer 
starts to cut prices, others must follow. 
There is no limit to the extent to which 
prices may be slashed or to the number 
of dealers that may become involved. 
The only way to avoid the flood is to 
stop the first trickle. 

If one accepts the basic philosophy of 
fair trade, there is no sane reason for 
objecting to the nonsigner clauses. Ob- 
viously, if price cutting is unfair, the 
restrictions must be directed at price 
cutters. These are the ones who refuse 
to sign contracts. 

Enforcement against nonsigners is 
necessary for the protection of contract 
rights. To hold that fair-trade con- 
tracts are good when voluntarily signed 
but that they cannot be protected 
against noncontract nullification “is to 
say that the body may live but the heart 
must die.” 

The proposed bill is fair, democratic, 
and the American way of doing things. 
It is merely the principle of majority 
rule applied to commercial practices. 
The retailer is not forced to sell articles 
subject to price maintenance. He can 
sell only free goods or can develop his 
own private brands. Only if a retailer 
elects to deal in fair-trade goods and to 
retain their distinguishing trade-marks 
is he affected by the fair-trade contract. 
The McGuire bill is necessary to protect 
small business, preserve our competitive 
institutions, and to maintain a sound 
foundation to our entire economic 
system, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 
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The committee 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mitts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 5767) to amend the Federal Trade 
Commission Act with respect to certain 
contracts and agreements which estab- 
lish minimum resale prices and which 
are extended by State law to nonsigners, 
pursuant to House Resolution 586, he 
reported the bill back to the House, with 
an amendment adopted in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. : 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
{After counting.] Two hundred and 
twenty-one Members are present; a quo- 
rum. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Harris) there 
were—ayes 196, noes 10. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that there is 
no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has just 
counted, and there were 221 Members 
present; a quorum. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the bill was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act with respect to certain con- 
tracts and agreements which establish 
minimum or stipulated resale prices and 
which are extended by State law to per- 
sons who are not parties to such con- 
tracts and agreements, and for certain 
other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have five legislative days in which to re- 
vise and extend their remarks on the bill 
H. R. 5767. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


amendment was 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. D’EWART asked and was given 
permission to address the House on Mon- 
day next for 15 minutes, following the 
legislative business of the day and any 
other special orders heretofore entered, 
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ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 12 o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PROGRAM FOR WEEK OF MAY 12 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 1 minute in order to ask 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
3 about the program for next 
week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. On Monday 
there are two bills out of the District 
Committee: 

H. R. 4262 dealing with the height 
of buildings, which I understand applies 
to one particular building. 

S. 258, amending the law in relation 
to unlawful entry. 

4 Then continuing Monday and Tues- 
ay: 

H. R. 5368 relating to the Santa Mar- 
garita, Calif., water project. 

H. R. 4323, a continuation of consid- 
eration of the bill relating to the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, which was 
about completed, as you remember. 

House Joint Resolution 430, the adop- 
tion of the Puerto Rico Constitution. 

House Resolution 278, a resolution out 
of the Rules Committee in relation to 
an inquiry into certain radio and tele- 
vision programs. 

House Resolution 596, a similar reso- 
lution relating to books and magazines. 

House Resolution 558, the usual reso- 
lution for the appointment of a commit- 
tee in connection with campaign expen- 
ditures. 

I imagine that none of these resolu- 
tions will take much time. 

As I stated yesterday, should there be 
any roll calls on any of those matters 
I shall ask unanimous consent that the 
roll call go over to the following Thurs- 
day. 

On Tuesday, of course, there is a pri- 
mary in Virginia, and on Wednesday 
there is a primary in Georgia. 

Wednesday: Memorial services of the 
House. There will be no legislative pro- 
gram that day, nothing but the memorial 
services. 

Thursday, Friday and Saturday: The 
first order of business Thursday will be 
the conference report on the tidelands 
bill, then H. R. 7373, the legislative ap- 
propriation bill for 1953. Jam putting on 
the program S. 677, which relates to the 
Marine Corps personnel, with the under- 
standing, however, that if a rule is re- 
ported out on the mutual assistance bill, 
and if it is the desire of the members of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs that it 
come up, that bill will be considered first. 
Those are all matters of consultation. 
I have not consulted with them and I do 
not want to make any statement which 
would be considered by any member of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee on either 
side as arbitrary or presumptuous on my 
part. But assuming that a rule is re- 
ported out, and it is agrezable to the 


mittee, that will come up. I think that 
situation is understood. 

The State of Oregon’s primary day is 
on Friday. if 


would be no roll call on that day because 
that would take 2 or 3 days. I would 
also imagine, speculating again, that 
there might be rather intensive and ex- 
tensive debate on the Marine Corps bill. 
The program outside of whether the 
mutual assistance bill will come up after 
the legislative appropriation bill or the 
Marine Corps bill is definite. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
understanding is that the Marine Corps 
bill will possibly follow the ECA bill? 

Mr. McCORMACEK. Yes. Iam keep- 
ing it right there. I have made certain 
promises and under no condition would 
I break those promises. I am keeping 
it on the program. 


yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I would like to ask 
the distinguished majority leader when 
it is contemplated that the McFarland 
amendments to the Federal Communica- 
tions Act are intended to be placed on 
the program? As I understand, a rule 
has been granted. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have a pretty 
stiff program for next week. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce has 
worked long and hard on this bill and we 
are ready to bring it to the floor. We 
would like to have that opportunity as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts appreciates that fact 
but he has his problems, too. I ean as- 
sure the gentleman I shall program it 
just as quickly as I can. We have to 
have a regard for the primaries that 
take place, and that makes it rather dif- 
cult. We have to give consideration to 
our Members who have primaries. The 
membership has been very kind in ap- 
preciating that fact. 

Mr. HINSHAW.. I hope that the gen- 
tleman can program the bill fairly soon 
because we have been waiting for a long 
time. 

Mr. McCORMACE. How long since 
the rule has been reported? 

Mr. HINSHAW. About a week. 


rules and we would hope that that might 
come again. 

Mr. McCORMACEK. Iwill program it 
as soon as I can. Iassure the gentleman 
there is not the least inelination on my 
part to not program it. I Shall do so 
as quickly as I can. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I know the gentle- 
man in the other body is interested in 
it. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. MCFARLAND 
would have a lot of influence with the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts has expired. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Roezrs] is reeeg- 
nized for 60 minutes. 


WILLIAM N. OATIS 


Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD, 
and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the House will remember that 
I introduced a resolution which would 
sever diplomatie relations with Czecho- 
slovakia if William Oatis were not re- 
leased within 90 days. This resolution 
did not pass. A modified resolution was 
passed which provided that trade with 
Czechoslovakia would be very much re- 
duced. Nothing has developed of any 
great importance since that time, except 
that our Ambassador saw William Oatis 
in the flesh, I think it was last week, and 
apparently he looked reasonably well. 
They gave him a Bible and a music book, 
but nothing has happened coneerning 
his release. 

Mr. Speaker, a petition for a United 
Nations writ of habeas corpus to free 
William N. Oatis, Associated Press cor- 
respondent, will be filed today with the 
Human Rights Commission in New York. 
The petition sets a precedent in inter- 
national judicial procedure. H it suc- 
ceeds, it will cstablish a magna carta 
for the world. As the House knows, I 
have been fighting to effect the release 
of Mr. Oatis since his imprisonment by 
Czechoslovakia more than a year ago. 
Last year I introduced a resolution to 
sever relations with the Soviet satellites 
over his arrest. This petition that will 
be filed with the United Nations was 
prepared by Luis Kutner, a prominent 
Chicago attorney, an authority of the 
law of habeas corpus. He has freed 
more than a thousand persons wrong- 
fully convicted during his career. The 
plea is based on the following legal argu- 
ments: 

That Oatis was convicted without due 
process because he was denied counsel 
before trial, because he was tortured into 
@ false confession, because the evidence 
was fabricated, because the trial was not 
held in public, nor conducted by an im- 
partial tribunal. 

That the United Nations has jurisdie- 
tion in the case by virtue of the human- 
rights provision of the Charter of the 
United Nations and its Declaration of 
Human Rights and that without the es- 
tablishment of habeas corpus procedures 
it would be operating in a legal vacuum. 

That Czechoslovakia as a signatory to 
the United Nations Charter has assumed 
in good faith the obligations concerning 
the enforcement of human rights, re- 
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gardless of race, nation, color, or reli- 
gion. 

That as a member of the human race 
and as a citizen of a signatory power— 
the United States—Oatis is entitled to 
the United Nations collective responsi- 
bility to insure that he shall not be de- 
prived of his human rights. 

Under this petition, the United Nations 
may order the immediate release of 
Oatis in its custody, pending final de- 
cision by the International Court of Jus- 
tice, which will review the facts in the 
case. 


The petition in no way affects what- 
ever means or methods that are now 
being pursued by the State Department. 
It has no bearing on any diplomatic con- 
versations that are going on, if any. 
leas ig ox of the press is involved 


This petition is a test of the United 
Nations and a challenge to its power to 
act. If the Human Rights Commission 
and the General Assembly follow through 
on it, then it will at least give evidence 
that they mean what they said about 
protection of human rights, and that 
they are more than a debating society, 

I feel the petition points the way to 
the extension on a world seale of our 
Anglo-Saxon and democratie forms of 
justice which guarantee a fair and im- 
partial trial to all people. 

If Czechoslovakia refuses to abide by 
the writ of habeas corpus then it auto- 
matically proves itself beyond the pale 
of civilized nations and unwilling to co- 
operate for a just world the United Na- 
tions then can vote proper sanctions. 

Mr. Speaker, other countries who have 
released our American citizens have done 
so only after they have almost black- 
mailed: the United States into paying 
money. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall read a letter which 
will be sent by Mr. Kutner to Mrs. Frank- 
Tin Roosevelt: 


man Rights, I am filing herewith legal docu- 
ments which I believe will result in the free- 
dom of William N. Oatis. 

I respectfully invite your cooperation and 
the 8 of the Economie and Social 
Council for the proper processing of the fol- 
lowing documents: 

I. Request by Luis Kutner for and on de- 
half of William N. Oatis that the United 


corpus for William N. Oatis, a citizen of the 
United States. 

II. Petition of Luis Kutner for and on be- 
half of William N. Oatis for a United Nations 
writ. of habeas corpus. 

I trust that the members of the Economic 
and Social Council, and ultimately other 
jurisdictional organs of the United Nations, 
will agree with the eonsensus of inter- 
national lawyers that the Charter and the 


should eliminate that condition. 
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I sincerely hope that the enclosed legal 
instruments will once and for all set up 
the technique that will remedy deprivations 
of human rights on behalf of all members 
of the human race on the face of this globe 
as envisaged and guaranteed by the Charter 
and the Declaration of Human Rights. 

These documents will not only set up the 
legal methods to remedy and free Oatis, but 
will also cast in concrete terms guidance 
for action in all future cases of like 
character. 

It is desirable that the International 
Court of Justice, the international judicial 
organ of the United Nations, should be 
called upon for concrete action and decision 
on the specific questions of law invoked by 
the Oatis case. Therefore, of necessity the 
Oatis case should establish the actual pro- 
cedure for guidance in the future. 

Under the Charter and the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice the legal 
questions involved in the Oatis case are 
capable of being adequately answered by the 
application of judicial techniques within 
the existing framework of law. 

Be assured of my desire to prosecute the 
enclosed documents in harmony with your 
thoughts and the suggestions of the mem- 
bers of the Economic and Social Council and 
the General Assembly. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Luis KUTNER. 


Mr. Kutner will present a petition be- 
fore the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, which I will read: 


UNITED NATIONS, EX REL., LUIS KUTNER, FOR 
AND ON BEHALF OF WILLIAM N. OATIS, PETI- 
TIONER, v. CZECHOSLOVAKIA, RESPONDENT— 
REQUEST BY LUIS KUTNER FOR AND ON BE- 
HALF OF WILLIAM N. Oris THAT THE UNITED 
STATES JOIN IN AS PARTY-MOVANT IN THE 
PRESENTING, FILING, AND PROSECUTION OF 
THE PETITION FoR A UNITED NATIONS WRIT 
or HABEAS Corpus ron WILLIAM N. OATIS, 
A CITIZEN OF THE UNITED STATES 


To the United States Members of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council: 

1. That whereas the Economic and Social 
Council is responsible under the authority 
of the General Assembly for promoting, 
inter alla, (a) universal respect for, and ob- 
servance of, human rights and fundamental 
freedoms for all; 

2. That whereas the Council is also spe- 
cifically empowered to (a) make or initiate 
studies, make recommendations to promote 
respect for, and observance of, human rights 
and fundamental freedoms; (b) prepare 
draft conventions for submission to the Gen- 
eral Assembly; (c) call international con- 
ferences on matters within its competence; 
(d) perform services at the request of mem- 
bers of the United Nations; (e) take steps 
to give effect to its recommendations, it is, 
therefore, specifically requested by Luis Kut- 
ner for and on behalf of William N. Oatis, 
a citizen of the United States and a mem- 
ber of the human race, as follows: 

1. That appropriate steps be initiated to 
make the United States a party-movant in 
the presenting, filing, and prosecution of the 
petition for a United Nations writ of habeas 
corpus for William N. Oatis, who is wrong- 
fully deprived of his liberty in derogation 
and violation of the Charter and Declara- 
tion of Human Rights by the signatory 
Czechoslovakia. 

2. That appropriate steps be initiated for 
causing the petition for a United Nations 
writ of habeas corpus in behalf of William 
N. Oatis to come before the General Assem- 
bly, and that the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil follow the petition to issuance, hearing, 
and conclusion (arts. 21, 41-42). 

3. That the Economic and Social Council 
take whatever steps it deems necessary and 
proper to enforce the rights of William N. 
Catis as a citizen of the United States and 
a member of the human race under the 
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Charter and Declaration of Human Rights to 
free him of his unlawful conviction and 
incarceration by the signatory Czechoslo- 
vakia. 
LUIS KUTNER 
(For and on behalf of William N. Oatis). 


Mr. Speaker, I will read the petition 
which Mr. Kutner will present before the 
General Assembly of the United Nations: 


UNITED NATIONS, EX REL, LOUIS KUTNER, FOR 
AND ON BEHALF OF WILLIAM N. Oatis, PE- 
TITIONER, v. CZECHOSLOVAKIA, RESPONDENT— 
PETITION or Louris KUTNER FOR AND ON 
BEHALF OF WILLIAM N. OATIS, FoR A UNITED 
Nations Writ or HABEAS CORPUS 


To; the Members of the General Assembly: 

Luis Kutner, for and on behalf of William 
N. Oatis, invokes the jurisdiction of this Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations under 
and by virtue of its Charter and Declaration 
of Human Rights for leave to file and prose- 
cute the within petition for a United Na- 
tions writ of habeas corpus praying for the 
discharge of William N. Oatis for his unlaw- 
ful conviction and incarceration by the re- 
spondent Czechoslovakia, and in support 
thereof avers: 

I 


That he is a citizen of the United States. 
1 


That the United States (is) a signatory to 
the Charter of the United Nations. 


m 


That the facts leading up to the arrest, 
trial, conviction and incarceration of William 
N. Oatis, in derogation and violence of his 
rights under the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and the declaration of human rights 
are as follows: 

On or about April 23, 1951, William N. 
Oatis was chief of the bureau for the Asso- 
ciated Press in Czechoslovakia. His Ameri- 
can origin was Marion, Ind. On April 23, 
1951, respondent caused his arrest without 
a proper warrant having first issued and held 
him incommunicado, His arrest became 
known almost 72 hours after he disappeared 
from sight. He was denied a chance to see 
a lawyer, to communicate with friends and 
even denied the right to see the United States 
diplomatic representative. The United 
States Embassy through its ounselor, Tyler 
Thompson, requested of the respondent, oral- 
ly and also by formal note, that he be per- 
mitted to interview Willian N. Oatis. The 
Czechoslovakian Foreign Ministry stated that 
it would consider or look into the request. 
After a long delay the Czech Foreign Min- 
istry informed the United States Embassy 
through Counselor Tyler Thompson that the 
charges against Oatis were: 

(1) Activities hostile to the state; 

(2) Gathering and disseminating informa- 
tion considered secret by Czechoslovakia; 

(3) Spreading malicious information re- 
garding the Czech state through illegal news 
organs for which purpose he misused Czech 
citizens. 

From the time of his being taken into 
custody up until the time of his trial which 
concluded July 4, 1951, Oatis was denied 
permission to speak, consult, or contact any 
American official, in order to properly pre- 
pare for trial against the charges with coun- 
sel of his own choosing. He was subjected 
to repeated inhuman methods of cruelty and 
torture, depriving him of his free will, re- 
ducing his mental state to that of a som- 
nambulistic automaton, toward the end of 
compelling to plead guilty to the alleged 
offenses which he did not commit and of 
which the respondent was well aware. 

That at the time of the purported trial, a 
person known as one Dr. Bartos was desig- 
nated by the five-man court as defense 
counsel for Oatis. That in truth and in fact, 
Dr. Bartos although labeled a defense coun- 
sel, actually vigorously prosecuted Oatis af- 
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ter a plea of guilty had been unwillingly and 
without free will extorted from Oatis. 

The respondent did not introduce any 
competent evidence to prove the charges 
made. 

That Oatis was deprived of a public trial 
in that no representatives, either diplomatic 
or as observers, were permitted in the court- 
room during the trial 

That the arrest of Oatis without access to 
friend, embassy representative or trusted 
legal counsel, his forced confession to fabri- 
cated charges was a shabby conviction and a 
sham or pretense of a legal trial and a denial 
of liberty and international justice. 

The action against Oatis was a climax in 
the treatment of American citizens in Czech- 
oslovakia. Prior to the Oatis arrest it had 
been necessary for the United States State 
Department to recognize it was no longer 
safe for American citizens to go to that 
country and to prohibit private travel there 
until further notice. 

Respondent cannot honestly deny that its 
action against Oatis was in deprivation of 
his rights as guaranteed under the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights in that, if Oatis had 
been remotely tainted with the charges 
against him, the renewal of his press and 
visitor credentials 1 week before his arrest 
would not have taken place. 

That Oatis’ credentials were renewed on 
or about April 15 and were due to expire 
June 30, 1951. 

The statement by the presiding judge as- 
serting a mitigating sentence was imposed 
because Oatis “admitted guilt in court and 
assisted in exposing espionage activities of 
western diplomatic attachés and correspond- 
ents,” in itself was an outrageous fabrica- 
tion and a direct affront by a signatory nation 
to the principles of the Charter and to the 
provisions of the Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

The signatory Czechoslovakia has at- 
tempted an unmitigated hoax on the in- 
telligence of world opinion. Oatis had all 
the facade of legal procedure. It was in fact 
a kangaroo court staged before the kleig 
lights of propaganda. Its purpose was purely 
intimidation and propaganda intended to 
strike the United States, the United States 
press services, and the free press of the world. 

The charges by the signatory Czechoslo- 
vakia of Oatis’ confession of “espionage” 
were actually an admission before the world 
of the real truth that an American reporter 
was acting in the highest tradition of his 
profession and was attempting, under the 
most unfavorable conditions, to present a 
true and honest picture of conditions and 
events in Czechoslovakia, as he saw them. 

The trial was a transparent excuse for re- 
spondent to utilize the courtroom as a forum 
for permitting the prosecution to attack 
American foreign policy and falsely state that 
“the United States was engaging in a net- 
work of espionage against Czechoslovakia 
and other Communist-ruled people’s democ- 
racies.” 

Iv 


JURISDICTION 


This General Assembly has jurisdiction 
over the subject matter and the parties here- 
to by virtue of the following: 

1. Under the Charter and the Declaration 
of Human Rights any person on earth, and 
particularly a citizen of a nation subscribing 
to the U. N. Charter, has the right, either 
individually, or in association with others, 
to petition (or by other process to communi- 
cate with) the authorities of the United Na- 
tions to remedy a wrong committed by 
another nation that deprives him of his 
liberty or human rights. 

2. The signatory powers, retaining the in- 
violability of their sovereignty in the ad- 
ministration of their domestic affairs and 
without impairing the sovereignty of each 
signatory nation, have assumed under 
charter articles 55-56 the obligation that 
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implementation of human rights through- 
out the world is a matter of international 
concern and a special responsibility of 
the United Nations. 

3. All signatory states assume the legal 
and moral obligation to guarantee citizens 
of all nations found within their national 
borders their rights to life, liberty and prop- 
erty, equality before the law, immunity from 
torture and inhuman punishment, presump- 
tion of innocence, a fair and open trial, 
the right and choice of counsel, no ex post 
facto laws, freedom of speech, freedom of 
religion, and the freedom of assembly. 

4. The General Assembly has the inherent 
power to create the methods, vehicles, or 
organs to carry out the objects and pur- 
poses of the United Nations by virtue of 
the Charter and the Declaration of Human 
Rights, to wit: 


THE CHARTER 
Preamble 


The preamble reads, inter alia: 

“We, the peoples of the United Nations 
determine * * * to reaffirm faith in 
fundamental human rights, in the dignity 
and worth of the human person, in the equal 
rights of men and women * * * and 
for these ends * * * to practice toler- 
ance * * * touniteourstrength * * * 
and to ensure, by the acceptance of prin- 
ciples and the institution of methods 
to employ international machinery for the 
promotion of the economic and social ad- 
vancements of all peoples, have resolved to 
combine our efforts to accomplish these aims. 

“Accordingly * * * have agreed to the 
present Charter of the United Nations.” 

Chapter I, article I, purposes: The four 
purposes of the United Nations are, inter 
alia: 


3. “To cooperate * in promoting 
respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms to all.” 

Article 2, principles (inter alia): 

2. “Members are to fulfill in good faith the 
obligations they have assumed under the 
Charter.” 

5. “They are to give the United Nations 
every assistance in any action it takes in 
accordance with the Charter.” 

Chapter II, article 8: “The United Nations 
shall place no restrictions on the eligibility 
of men and women to participate in any 
capacity and under conditions of equality in 
its principal and subsidiary organs.” 

Chapter IV, article 13, provides, inter alia: 
“The General Assembly shall initiate studies 
and make recommendations for the purpose 
of (a) promoting international cooperation 
in the political field and encouraging the 
progressive development of international law 
and its codification; (b) promoting interna- 
tional cooperation in the economic, social, 
cultural, educational, and health fields, and 
assisting in the realization of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion.” 

“The General Assembly shall adopt its own 
rules of procedure.” 

Article 22: “The General Assembly may 
establish such subsidiary organs as it deems 
necessary for the performance of its func- 
tions.” 

Chapter IX, article 55: “With a view to 
the creation of conditions of stability * * + 
necessary * for the principle of 
equal rights * * * the United Nations 
shall promote * * (e) universal re- 
spect for, and observance of, human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or re- 
ligion.” 

Chapter X, article 62: “The Economic and 
Social Council may make recommendations 
for the purpose of promoting respect for, 
and observance of, human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all.” 

Article 68: “The Economic and Social 
Council shall set up commissions in eco- 
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nomic and social fields and for the promo- 
tion of human rights.” 


DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS (IMPLEMENTA- 
TION OF THE CHARTER) 


Preamble 


“Whereas the peoples of the United 
Nations have in the Charter reaffirmed their 
faith in fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human person and 
in the equal rights of men and women and 
have determined to promote social progress 
and better standards cof life in larger 
freedom, 

“Whereas member states have pledged 
themselves to achieve, in cooperation with 
the United Nations, the promotion of uni- 
versal respect for and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms.” 

The General Assembly proclaims this Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights as a 
common standard of achievement. 

Article 3: “Everyone has the right to life, 
liberty, and the security of person.” 

Article 5: “No one shall be subjected to 
torture or to cruel, inhuman, or degrading 
treatment or punishment.” 

Article 7: All are equal before the law and 
are entitled without any discrimination to 
equal protection of the law. All are entitled 
to equal protection against any discrimina- 
tion in violation of this declaration and 
against any incitement to such discrimina- 
tion.” 

Article 8: “Everyone has the right to an 
effective remedy by the competent national 
tribunals for acts violating the fundamental 
rights granted him by the constitution or by 
law.” 

Article 9: “No one shall be subjected to 
arbitrary arrest, detention, or exile.” 

Article 10: “Everyone is entitled in full 
equality to a fair and public hearing by an 
independent and impartial tribunal, in the 
determination of his rights and obligations 
and of any criminal charge against him.” 

Article 11: “Everyone charged with a penal 
offense has the right to be presumed inno- 
cent until proved guilty according to law 
in a public trial at which he has had all the 
guaranties necessary for his defense.” 


v 
Alternative Jurisdictional Principles 


The General Assembly makes policies and 
is the parliament of the world. It has the 


_ responsibility of recommending United Na- 


tious action at any time to execute its pur- 
pose, to build a better world for all peoples 
and especially to preserve and protect hu- 
man rights. 

The General Assembly has the inherent 
power under the provision of the Charter to 
initiate appropriate measures to restrain and 
rectify threats and deprivations of human 
rights to each and every individual on the 
face of the globe. í 

The General Assembly has the power and 
jurisdiction to affirm the basic principles of 
international law as they have existed for 
more than 6,000 years and as a tribunal cre- 
ate its own power and procedures to enforce 
preservation of fundamental human rights. 

The General Assembly is the sole judge of 
its own competence in its assumption of 
jurisdictional responsibility to enforce sepa- 
rate and collective human rights under the 
Charter. 

Correlative Jurisdiction 
International Court of Justice 

The International Court of Justice as the 
principal judicial organ of the United Na- 
tions forms an integral part of the present 
Charter. 

That notwithstanding article 34, paragraph 
1 “Only states may be parties in cases before 
the Court,” this Court has jurisdiction on all 
cases which the parties refer to it.” 

This Court has compulsory jurisdiction, 
inter alia, of: (1) any question of interna- 
tional law; and (2) the evidence of any fact 
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which if established would constitute a 
breach of international obligation. 

The Court in deciding disputes submitted 
to it in accordance with international law 
applies, inter alla: (1) the general principles 
of law recognized by civilized nations; (2) 
jurisdictional decisions of the teachings of 
the most highly qualified publicists of the 
various nations as subsidiary means for the 
determination of the rules of law. 

Article 93, I: “All members of the United 
Nations are ipso facto parties to the statute 
of the International Court of Justice.” 

Article 94, I: “Each member of the United 
Nations undertakes to comply with the de- 
cision of the International Court of Justice 
in any case to which it is a party.” 

Article 96: “The General Assembly or the 
Security Council may request the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice to give an advisory 
opinion on any legal question.” 


Miscellaneous Provisions 


Article 104: “The organization shall enjoy 
in the territory of each of its members such 
legal capacity as may be necessary for the 
exercise of its functions and the fulfillment 
of its purpose.” 

Article 105: “The organization shall enjoy 
in the territory of each of its members such 
privileges and immunities as are necessary 
for the fulfillment of its purposes.” 


vI 
Contentions 


1. That William N. Oatis is innocent of the 
crimes charged by the signatory power of 
Czechoslovakia. 

2. That he did not engage in activities 
hostile to the state nor gather and dissemi- 
nate information considered secret by the 
state, nor did he spread malicious informa- 
tion regarding the Czech state through illegal 
news organs, nor did he misuse Czech 
citizens. 

3. That he was denied a public trial. 

4. That he was unjustly and unlawfully 
charged, convicted, and sentenced for alleged 
crimes which never occurred. 

5. That the prosecuting authorities sup- 
pressed evidence which clearly established 
the innocence of the relator Oatis. 

6. That his trial was a sham and pretense 
and in actuality a means to deprive him of 
his liberty without due process of law. 

7. That the entire affair was a frame-up 
and a hoax constructed solely for the pur- 
pose of depriving the petitioner of his right- 
ful freedom and liberty. 

8. That the conviction of Oatis was se- 
cured by the use of false testimony, known 
to be false by the prosecution of the signa- 
tory nation Czechoslovakia. 

9. That signatory nation Czechoslovakia, 
in order to convict Oatis, knowingly, wilfully, 
deliberately, and without cause or excuse 
committed gross fraud in clear violation to 
the international concept of due process of 
law. 

10. That the signatory respondent Czecho- 
slovakia by violating the concept of human 
rights, which it is pledged and obligated to 
protect and preserve, violated the interna- 
tional concept of due process principle, to 
wit: “A defendant charged with crime has a 
right to a fair and impartial trial according 
to law, and the law does not provide one 
method for trying innocent persons and an- 
other for trying guilty persons, as all persons 
charged with crime are presumed to be inno- 
cent until they are proven guilty beyond a 
reasonable doubt according to the estab- 
lished methods of procedure.” 

11. That the signatory respondent Czecho- 
slovakia violated another concept of due 
process known to international law as “the 
failure to observe that fundamental fairness 
essential to the very concept of justice.” 

12. That it is a basic principle that the 
international conception and requirement of 
due process, which is the keystone of hu- 
man rights under the Charter and under the 
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Deciaration of Human Rights, cannot be sat- 
isfied by mere notice and hearing if a state 
has contrived a conviction the pre- 
tense of a trial which in truth is but a means 
of depriving a defendant of liberty through 
a deliberate deception by the presentation 
of testimony known to be perjured. That a 
contrivance by a state to procure the convic- 
tion and imprisonment of a defendant is as 
inconsistent with the rudimentary demands 
of justice as is the obtaining of a like result 
by intimidation. 

13. That the signatory respondent Czecho- 
slovakia, by its corruption of administrative 

set in motion forces which de- 
prived Oatis of due process of law. 

14. That this case comes squarely within 
the international rule of law and requires all 
the aspects to be tested and appraised under 
the totality of facts legal principle. 

15. That because William N. Oatis was de- 
nied due process of law as guaranteed to 
him by the Charter of the United Nations 
and by the Declaration of Human Rights 
his conviction and sentence thereunder are 
void and he should be discharged and set at 
liberty. 

16. That the respondent signatory Czecho- 
slovakia be denied the right to indulge in 
any technical tional arguments in re- 
straint of liberty. That this General Assem- 
bly need not be reminded that technical ar- 
guments should very well be indulged in 
behalf of liberty. 

17. That a signatory nation, though en- 
joying sovereign integrity by assuming the 
obligations of the Charter and the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, should not exercise 
any technical or physical advantages over 
any person within its borders in violation of 


ing no available remedy to effectively seek 
relief from his illegal and unlawful convic- 
tion, has only the remedy of habeas corpus 
remaining under his rights as a citizen of a 
signatory state and as a subject in the world 
community under the Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. 
vm 


Argument: Willtam N. Oatis should be jreed 
through a United Nations writ of habeas 
corpus 
The William Oatis case is a direct affront 

to the civilized peoples of the world who 

have now reached the international level of 
legally codifying and enforcing human-lib- 
erty, human dignity, and human rights. 

Unless direct legal action is instituted 
for the release of William Oatis before an 
international tribunal of competent juris- 
diction, the infamy of his trial and convic- 
tion will impair if not destroy the intent, 
purpose, and principle of the Charter and 
the Declaration of Human Rights. 

Today there is a legal remedy available 
which will not only free William N. Oatis 
but will set a precedent to prevent future 
Oatis cases. That the remedy to free Wil- 
lam N. Oatis lies within the fabric and juris- 
dictional scope of the Charter of the United 
Nations, the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights, the International Court of Jus- 
tice, and the Security Council. 

Tribunals and organs within the struc- 
ture of the Charter are in existence com- 
petent to act as a human-rights court with 
power to remedy injustices committed in 
violation of human rights of citizens of 
other nations. 

There are sanctions and realistic effective 
methods to punish the guilty respondent 
government. There are applicable articles 
and provisions to persuade correction of the 
violation or else the offending respondent 
can be persuasively induced to mend its ways. 

Under its present scope and authority, 
guilty signatories to the United Nations 
Charter can be bound by any ruling through 
the competent tribunal. Enforcement can 
be either economic or military; cessation of 
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diplomatic relations. As a last resort there 
is the power of world opinion. 

The legal remedy in behalf of William N. 
Oatis which would once and for all test the 
entire fabric of the Charter and its human 
dignity and human rights articles is a United 
Nations writ of habeas corpus. 

The writ of habeas corpus has long been a 


is a potent weapon against tyranny in every 
form and guise. It is the weapon against 
tyranny of the transient majority who are 
heedless of the justice and rights of minor- 
ities. It is the bulwark of a human being 
against suppressed evidence that tends to 
give justice elusive qualities that become 
Mogical and dangerous attacks on the fun- 
damental principle of democracy. It brings 
to book those who display scornful attitudes 
to human rights. 

It is the highest prerogative writ in the 
law and its purpose is to obtain the release 
of persons flegally restrained of their Hb- 
erty. It is the most effectual protector of 
the liberty of the human that any legal sys- 
tem has ever devised. 

The right to petition to a tribunal to as- 
certain the legality of a person detained has 
marched through history ever since the 
Magna Carta was wrested from King John 
on the banks of the Thames in June 1215. 

The Charter of the United Nations is 
the twentieth-century Magna Carta of the 
world family of nations who not only seek 
to establish and sustain a peaceful world 
but also to protect and preserve fundamen- 
tal human rights and the diginity and worth 
of the human person. 

All signatory nations have agreed to ac- 
cept the obligations of the United Nations 
Charter. Throughout history there have 
been many paper declarations of human 
rights and freedoms but until such time as 
a formal legal document was filed to crystal- 
lize and test the enforcement and preserva- 
tion of human liberty and rights, they re- 
mained paper declarations. 

The Charter is more than a legal instru- 
ment. It is also a declaration and constitu- 
tion of world interdependence. The United 
Nations world organization can only endure 
on the principle of justice, and justice must 
be based on human freedom and dignity. 

The Charter being cosmopolitical in na- 
ture requires a cosmojudicial writ for all 
humans on this globe. It requires a judicial 
and procedural weapon to courageously es- 
tablish and police international human 
rights. 

There is no more valuable protection to the 
personal liberty of the citizen against exec- 
utive, or judicial, or police invasion than 
the time honored writ of habeas corpus. 

The United Nations writ of habeas corpus 
can become the binding instrument of a 
world civilization. It will guarantee the in- 
dividual and corporate values of mankind. 
It will act as the functional mediator he- 
tween unconditional injustices and civilized 
righteousness, 

This petition for the United Nations writ 
of habeas corpus is the first of its kind under 
the United Nations Charter and the first in 
legal history. It requires the immediate 
translation into more definite terms the ef- 
fective implementation for enforcing the 
human-rights principle which the Charter 
enunciates. 

Under the basic law of habeas corpus a 
petition in behalf of William Oatis can be 
filed by anyone, be it friend or a kin, setting 
up the complaining facts either on informa- 
tion or belief, or by direct allegation of uiti- 
mate fact. The petition for United Nations 
writ of habeas corpus can be filed as a matter 
of Charter right before the entire General 
Assembly. 

The United Nations General Assembly has 
the power, by resolution, to order the signa- 
tory nation of Czechoslovakia to show cause 
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and by what legal rights William N. Oatis is 
being detained. The entire matter can then 
be referred to an appropriate organ or as- 
signed to jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice to render an advisory opin- 
ion. The Court should request the next or- 
gan in the procedure, the Human Rights 
Commission, to assist in the mobilization of 
all the facts. The Human Rights Commis- 
sion acts under the Economic and Social 
Council which has as one of its functions 
“to promote respect for an observance of 
rights and fundamental freedom for all.” 

The Court should issue the writ command- 
ing the signatory nation of Czechoslovakia 
to produce William Oatis in open court and 
submit to the testing of the legality of his 
detention. Under the totality of facts in 
habeas corpus law each side can present 
evidence in support of its respective posi- 
tions. 

Under article 93, “all members of the 
United Nations are ipso facto parties to the 
Statute of the International Court of Jus- 
tice.” Should signatory nation, Czechoslo- 
vakia, the respondent herein, ignore the writ 
of habeas corpus then the International 
Court of Justice has the right to proceed 
ex parte and take evidence and hand down 
its ruling. Its decision can be enforced by 
the Security Council (art. 94). 

The real purpose of this is to establish 
the procedural machinery, so that humans 
throughout the world can have an impartial 
and international tribunal to appeal to, 
should they feel that their individual rights 
and liberty have been trampled on. 

The United Nations writ of habeas corpus 
provides the individual human being per- 
sonal security and dignity. Anything short 
of an effective United Nations writ would 
be to create an impractical expedient of 
ostrich diplomacy. 

The writ is vital to enabling citizens of 
any and all states to develop and live within 
the sphere of human tranquillity without 
fear of illegal and unjust police invasions 
anywhere on this earth. 

The writ can make the United Nations a 
temple of human justice and not a cave 
of despairing individual human dreams and 


Human beings cannot live constructively 
on the operative level if they are compelled 
to exist in a void because the United Na- 
tions operate in a legal vacuum. 

William Oatis is in a doubly enviable posi- 
tion to cause the prosecution of a United 
Nations writ of habeas corpus as a citizen 
of the signatory United States and as a 
member of the human race. 

The United Nations must not mince or 
avoid its responsibility to take steps to 
strengthening the fabric structure of the 
Charter. The United Nations Government 
requires participant members to act inter- 
dependently, legally, humanely, intellectual- 
ly, realistically, and morally. 

The facts of the case clearly show that 
the conviction of Oatis (on a plea of guilty) 
was secured by the use of false testimony, 
fraud, and the suppression of vital credible 
evidence which is a denial of due process 
and a clear violation of the pertinent pro- 
visions of the Charter of the United Nations 
and the Declaration of Human Rights. 

The basic law is established that habeas 
corpus lies in a case where a conviction has 
been in disregard of the due process rights 
of the accused and where the writ is the 
sole effective means of protecting his rights. 

There is precedent for the competence of 
the jurisdiction of the General Assembly and 
the International Court of Justice to act in 
behalf of William Oatis. 

Since 1946 it has acted in a number of 
disputes between United Nations’ members 
and concerned itself with the treatment of 
subjects of nations under article 30 of the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice: 
“The Court shall frame rules for carrying out 
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its functions. In particular, it shall lay down 
rules of procedure.” 

It has time and again interpreted the Char- 
ter provisions on a nonrestrictive basis. For 
example, the International Court of Justice, 
being the principal judicial organ of the 
United Nations, rendered advisory opinions 
in the Tunis, Morocco cases, conducted hear- 
ings into the treatment of Indians in the 
Union of South Africa, acted in the Indo- 
nesian question, the Palestine question, and 
others. 

In the case of the treatment of Indians in 
the Union of South Africa, Vishinsky stated: 
“Justice must, indeed, be secured and that 
it should be secured by an international 
court. This international court is here. It 
is yourselves, it is all of us. It is our organi- 
zation which should deliver its verdict.” 

Further precedent for the United Nations 
through the International Court of Justice to 
issue its writ of habeas corpus and to order 
a full hearing is found in the procedure laid 
down in the Iran oll question. 

It is to be remembered that after Iran de- 
cided to nationalize oil, Great Britain’s offer 
to arbitrate was turned down. Finally the 
Iranians agreed to negotiate. When the ne- 
gotiations collapsed, Great Britain appealed 
to the United Nations on September 28, 1951. 
Within 3 days (October 1) the United Nations 
agreed to consider the case. 

Since habeas corpus is the most important 
writ in the law, the United Nations could, 
because of the overwhelming legal precedent 
favoring the immediate consideration of a 
case involving human liberty, give the peti- 
tion of William Oatis priority on its agenda. 

Further citable authority for the propriety 
of a United Nations writ of habeas corpus 
is to be found in the tentative draft Cove- 
nant of Human Rights designed to form the 
second part of the International Bill of 
Rights, of which the first part is the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. 

The covenant promises more than a for- 
mulation of an ideal. It promises a legal 
as well as a moral obligation upon those 
people who accept it to act in accordance 
with its precepts. Article 10 of the covenant 
declares, inter alia: 

„1. In the determination of any criminal 
charge against him, or of his rights and 
obligations in a suit at law, everyone shall 
be entitled to a fair and public hearing, 
by an independent and impartial tribunal 
established by law. The press and public 
may be excluded from all or part of a trial 
for reasons of morals, public order or na- 
tional security, or where the interest of 
juveniles so requires, or to the extent strictly 
necessary in the opinion of the court in 
special circumstances where publicity would 
prejudice the interest of justice; but the 
judgment shall be pronounced publicly ex- 
cept where the interest of juveniles other- 
wise requires. 

“2. Everyone charged with a criminal of- 
fense shall have the right to be presumed in- 
nocent until proved guilty according to law. 
In the determination of any criminal charge 
against him, everyone shall be entitled to 
the following minimum guaranties, in full 
equality: 

“(a) To be informed promptly of the na- 
ture and cause of the charge against him; 

“(b) To defend himself in person or 
through legal assistance of his own choos- 
ing; to be informed, if he does not have 
legal assistance, of this right; and to have 
legal assistance assigned to him, in any case 
where the interests of justice so require, and 
without payment by him in any such case 
where he does not have sufficient means to 
pay for it; 

“(c) To examine, or have examined, the 
witnesses against him and to obtain com- 
pulsory attendance of witnesses in his be- 
half who are within the jurisdiction and 
subi>ct to the process of the tribunal; 
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“(d) To have the free assistance of an 
interpreter if he cannot understand or speak 
the language used in court; 

“(e) No one shall be compelled to testify 
against himself, or to confess guilt.” 

The covenant is a remarkable undertaking 
to insure rights which have traditionally 
been regarded as being solely of national 
concern. Though such a right might be 
challenged as invading national sovereignty, 
it is a powerful moral suasion to compel 
the world to recognize the right of indi- 
vidual position. 

This view is shared in a United States 
Department of State bulletin, Progress Re- 
port on Human Rights, by James Pomeroy 
Hendrick, legal adviser to the Chairman of 
the Commission on Human Rights. 

The covenant, being in treaty form, when 
finally completed and approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly will be submitted to govern- 
ments for ratification and will be binding 
on states which ratify it. It is inconceivable 
that Czechoslovakia as a signatory member 
of the Charter will decline to ratify it. 

Following the 1950 session of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights, Acting Secre- 
tary of State Webb said: 

“It is vitally important that the United 
Nations carry forth vigorously its program 
for promoting and encouraging respect for 
human rights and for fundamental free- 
doms.“ He observed that “one of the major 
aspects of the United States foreign policy 
is to continue its support for improving the 
conditions for freedom everywhere through 
the organs of the United Nations and 
through all other available means.” 

The Charter of the United Nations creates 
a sacred contract with every individual in 
being and to be on the face of the globe. 

The early conceptions voiced by various 
statesmen were to the effect that individuals 
could not petition the United Nations for 
redress. That opinion has changed in the 
last 5 years. 

On October 25, 1951, Benjamin Cohen, As- 
sistant Secretary General of the United Na- 
tions, on the occasion of the sixth anni- 
versary ceremony termed the organization 
“as not merely a political organization deal- 
ing with conflicts, but also a constructive 
institution concerned with the welfare of 
the individual human being.” 

Dr. H. L. Perizweig, consultant with the 
Economic Council of the United Nations on 
the same occasion stated: 

“The United Nations represents in the in- 
ternational scene something like the com- 
mon law in the English-speaking world. The 
development of common law in England was 
accomplished through centuries of effort 
from step to step and finally it achieved 
supremacy over local jurisdictions, 

“The United Nations through the uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights has 
lifted up the sights of the nations with a 
conception of human freedom which no 
single government dared to oppose when it 
was adopted in the General Assembly. This 
declaration has been woven into the fabric 
of human aspiration. It has broken the 
frontiers of sovereignty.” 

In the report of the proceedings of the 
American Bar Association, section of inter- 
national and comparative law, September 5 
and 6, 1949, the United States Ambassador 
at Large, Philip C. Jessup, clarified the new 
attitude of the United Nations. In support 
of his thesis that the United Nations does 
protect individuals, he cited John Foster 
Dulles as saying that “United Nations was 
created not merely to protect state against 
state but to protect individuals.” His re- 
marks may be summed up as follows: 

“The present effort is to put content into 
the Charter provisions respecting human 
rights. The representatives drafting the 
charter selected the promotion and encour- 
agement of respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms as one of the pur- 
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poses of the United Nations. They charged 
the General Assembly with the duty of as- 
sisting in the realization. They have made 
it mandatory that the ‘United Nations shall 
promote universal respect and observance of 
human rights and fundamental freedom.’ 
This provides an obligation. The obligation 
is to transform the promise into hope and 
reality. There is unity of law—a unity 
which overrides divergence of substance and 
procedure. We recognize great legal maxims 
which express general legal truths.” 

The declaration of human rights is stand- 
ard and as such, being a general guiding 
principle, must be translated into definite 
legal rules. When we have the rule, we shall 
need machinery for its effective implemen- 
tation. If we had already attained a Cicero- 
nian unity of law and a spiritual unity in 
our philosophical concept of the place of the 
individual in human society, it could be 
argued that respect for human rights is not 
a matter for international concern. The 
ordinary process of law enforcement is in- 
deed a matter within domestic jurisdiction— 
yet even here international law has long 
recognized and our Government and inter- 
national tribunals have long asserted that 
there is a standard of civilized justice. The 
failure to live up to that standard resulting 
in injury to an alien individual has long 
been acknowledged to engage a state’s inter- 
national responsibility to pay damages. 

We start with the premise that every per- 
son has an actual and legal interest in the 
preservation of the human rights of his fel- 
low men. Neither the law, nor the view be- 
hind that premise can be successfully chal- 
lenged. Our problem is then a problem of 
method. The method can be charted as a 
precedent for the future. 

A heavy responsibility rests upon us and 
upon the like-minded peoples of the world. 
Openly and covertly the dignity and worth 
of the human person is being assailed. We 
care about that and we are not ashamed to 
admit or afraid to proclaim it, We have an 
opportunity to participate, to lead in par- 
ticipating in the long process of realizing 
the aims and aspirations embodied in the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights— 
Why should we neglect this opportunity be- 
cause this is the beginning rather than the 
end? We are working with an idea and ideas 
take time to mature and bear fruit. Is it 
not worth while to recapture the spirit of a 
former president of the American Bar As- 
sociation who said: 

“The triumphant march of the conquer- 
ing hero is admirable and to be greeted 
with huzzas, but the conquering march of 
an idea which makes for humanity is more 
admirable and more to be applauded.” 

John Foster Dulles also addressed a meet- 
ing and he stated, inter alia: 

“There are many people who do not want 
to have international conventions which will 
effectively regulate human conduct in rela- 
tion to human rights. They think that 
there should be diverse, local standards. 
They are certainly entitled to hold that 
point of view, and a strong case can be 
made for recognizing that the one indispen- 
sable sanction is community opinion, and 
where that is lacking, any enforcement is 
problematic; however, those who genuinely 
want communities to be under the compul- 
sion of agreed international standards, as 
exemplified by a human-rights or genocide 
convention should, I think, envisage those 
standards in terms of law which operates on 
individuals, not upon the States, and which 
are enforceable by the court, not by armies. 
Of course, everything cannot be done at 
once. But to abandon this goal would in- 
volve substituting pious words for an ef- 
fective result.” 

James Simsarian, Assistant Chief of the 
United Nations Department of State, also 
stated, inter alia: 
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“The flagrant excesses of the Nazi and 
Fascist regimes preceding and during World 
War II shocked the conscience of mankind 
into a realization that there could be no 
assurance of stability and order in an inter- 
national society which placed no clear and 
express obligation on states concerning the 
rights of persons within their borders. From 
this has developed the firm conviction that 
human rights and fundamental freedoms 
must be given international protection. 
Further impetus has been given to this con- 
viction by the persistent denial of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms in such 
countries as the U. S. S. R., Hungary, Bul- 
garia, and Rumania.” 

On December 10, 1949, on the first anni- 
versary of the adoption of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, and the President of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, Carlos Rom- 
ulo, both voiced the conclusion that the 
United Nations have made a world commun- 
ity of individuals founded upon sacred con- 
tracts of each and every individual on the 
face of the globe. Mrs. Roosevelt stated that 
these human rights are fundamental and 
represent common agreement in the world 
community. General Romulo stated that 
the United Nations means something; that 
it is dedicated to fight against intolerance 
and in justice. 

On the power of the International Court 
to act with judicial firmness as contrasted 
to political timidity, Manley O. Hudson, 
former judge of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice had this to say (Octo- 
ber 20, 1951): 

“The Court is not required to make any 
preliminary inquiry into its jurisdiction to 
deal with the merits of a case before exercis- 
ing its power.” 

There is no doubt that the General Assem- 
bly would grant the right of petition for a 
United Nations writ of habeas corpus on be- 
half of William N. Oatis. 

The declaration of principle and concrete 
provisions for the protection of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms are genuine as- 
pirations of the overwhelming majority of 
the signatory nations for the protection of 
human rights. 

Secretary Acheson, in an address to the 
United Nations General Assembly, has di- 
rectly and unequivocally laid the ground- 
work for legal implementation in the pro- 
tection and preservation of human rights 
throughout the world. He stated: “The 
Charter recognizes that social progress and 
higher standards of life grow from larger 
freedoms. Man does not live by bread alone. 
The Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
constitutes a long stride forward in our ef- 
forts to free men from tyranny and arbi- 
trary constraint. The United States at- 
taches great importance to this work of 
the United Nations.” 

This statement is of paramount impor- 
tance in view of it being made during the 
time when nations are still playing the old 
game of territorial aggrandizement and com- 

armaments. 

A United Nations writ of habeas corpus 
on behalf of William N. Oatis may well be 
the first concrete rallying ground that will 
legally establish the rights of man in the 

community to petition an interna- 


for a United Nations writ of habeas corpus 
in behalf of William N. Oatis (or any other 
person wrongfully detained and wrongfully 
deprived of his liberty) the world will never 
know whether international substantive law 
is an illusion or whether it is a reality that 
will preserve the liberty of an individual. 
The United Nations through its General 
Assembly and correlative organs can estab- 
lish the first precedent of complete respect 
for the United Nations writ of habeas corpus 
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as a protector of civil liberty that charac- 
terizes United Nations authority. The world 
now has an International Assembly of Na- 
tions, International Court of Justice, Inter- 
national Covenant and Declaration of Human 
Rights, and International Bill of Rights. 
What it now must have is an international 
writ of habeas corpus to enforce those rights 
that concern human liberty and human 


The United Nations writ of habeas corpus 
served upon the respondent nation ordering 
it to comply therewith, which failure to re- 
spond would invoke the coercive power of 
the Security Council and expose to world 
public opinion any nation that denied hu- 
man freedoms or deprived an individual of 
his freedom without due process of law. 

The United Nations writ of habeas corpus 
would buttress the faith in the United Na- 
tions with citation of Security Council 
enforcement and efficiency. 

The United Nations writ of habeas corpus 
can establish the keystone legal precedent 
that humane international law governs in- 
dividuals and the United Nations has inter- 
national concern that individual rights are 
paramount and cannot easily be nullified by 
a national government. 

The United Nations writ of habeas corpus 
could establish the law and procedure for 
applying and enforcing the power inherent 
in the United Nations, the International 
Court, and the Security Council. 

The United Nations writ of habeas corpus 
precedent established by Oatis can easily be 
the legal weapon whereby the United Na- 
tions can become a united world with a 
realistic world community. 

Without the habeas corpus writ, the 
Charter may exist merely as the product of 
naked power politics and not the honest im- 
pulse toward genuine world concern over all 
individuals. 

The case of William N. Oatis will not have 
been in vain if out of his suffering there is 
born a new international legal weapon for 
human liberty and dignity. 

The United Nations must recognize that 
the function of a United Nations writ of 
habeas corpus is not to correct a practice 
but only to ascertain whether the procedure 
complained of has resulted in unlawful de- 
tention. It must be aware that the impact 
of the procedure on the person seeking the 
writ is crucial. If the challenged procedure 
can be said to have been corrupt and illegal 
ab initio, then all proceedings thereunder 
have made it unfair and have denied to that 
person wrongfully incarcerated due process 
of law. 

The United Nations has made a contract 
with every human individual in being and 
to be on the face of the globe. It is a con- 
tract of great sanctity and must be given 
immunity from attack by any sovereign na- 
tional state that accepts the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

United Nations must militantly respond to 
the illegally sanctioned judicial plight of 
the human individual, regardless of “race, 
age, color, or religion.” 

United Nations must show its daring and 
its mastery, and seize its first great occasion 
to affirm its power of judicial revie— when it 
is alleged under oath that a human being 
has been wrongfully deprived of his human 
rights and human dignity by a nation not 
his own. 

United Nations must set a precedent for its 
judicial statesmanship. 

United Nations is going through the 
formative period of the world’s political life 
as a family of sovereign nations and world 
individuals—a decisive move now will deter- 
mine its later legal configurations. 

Constrained diplomacy, the payments of 
ransom, timidity to call a signatory state 
to the bar of international justice violates 
the concept of international due process. 
What counts alone is the just action of the 
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United Nations. If it fails to act with vigor 
and dispatch, it thereby underwrites its ulti- 
mate dismemberment as a world influence. 

United Nations has the advantage of work- 
ing with the course of history. 

United Nations should have the vision to 
guarantee that a nation’s judicial power is 
coextensive and interdependent with the ris- 
ing scale of the worth of human dignity. 

William N. Oatis should and can be freed 
through a United Nations writ of habeas 
corpus. 

Prayer 

Wherefore, Luis Kutner, for and on behalf 
of William N. Oatis, the petitioner herein by 
virtue of the foregoing facts, jurisdictional 
averments, contentions and arguments re- 
spectfully moves this honorable assembly— 

1. To exercise forthwith its jurisdiction 
over the subject matter and over the parties 
herein named; 

2. To issue a United Nations writ of habeas 
corpus instanter requiring signatory re- 
spondent Czechoslovakia to show cause why 
the General Assembly should not direct re- 
spondent to forthwith set Wiiliam N. Oatis 
at liberty. 

8. To create an appropriate organ or com- 
mission for the taking of evidence with the 
authority empowering them to issue sub- 
penas and subpenas duces tecum so that all 
evidence oral and written records and docu- 
ments be produced in open hearing. 

4. To direct and order the signatory re- 
spondent Czechoslovakia to produce in open 
hearing the petitioner William N. Oatis and 
that he be given access to legal counsel of 
his own choosing and free will. 

5. To do any and all acts necessary and 
proper that it deem meet in the premises 
according to equicy, international conscience 
and law, and the Charter and the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Lors KUTNER 
(For and on behalf of William N. Oatis). 


AFFIDAVIT 
Luis Kutner being first duly sworn on oath 
deposes and says that he has read the fore- 
going petition by him subscribed for and on 
behalf of William N. Oatis, and that the 
matters of facts therein contained are true 
in substance and in fact and as to the other 
matters therein contained, he verily believes 
them to be true, to the best of his knowl- 
edge, information, and belief. 
Luts KUTNER, 
Subscribed .and sworn to before me this 
8th day of May A. D. 1952. 


Notary Public. 


Mr. Speaker, it is my firm conviction 
that the United Nations will be very glad 
to act upon the facts presented, and I 
believe that William Oatis will be freed. 


REPORT ON H. R. 7778 


Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. TRIMBLE], I ask unanimous con- 
sent that he may have until midnight 
tonight to file a report on the bill H. R. 
7778. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 


THE JENSEN AMENDMENT 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 5 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, it is gen- 
erally conceded that the provisions of 
the Jensen amendment in the form pro- 
vided in this act is the best approach and 
method to painlessly reduce the number 
of personnel, and I urge the conferees 
to restore the amendment in the form 
adopted and passed by the House, de- 
leting subsection (e) for the reasons 
recommended and outlined on pages 
2 and 3 of this statement. 

The Labor-Federal Security bill was 
reported in the House on March 20, de- 
bated and passed on March 25, 1952— 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, pages 2836 to 
2864. It was reported in the Senate on 
April 24, passed and sent to conference 
April 29—CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, pages 
4548 to 4558. 


JENSEN AMENDMENT 


The amendment—ConGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, page 2863, March 25, 1952—is as 
follows: 


Sec. 705. No part of any appropriation or 
authorization contained in this act shall 
be used to pay the compensation of any in- 
cumbent appointed to any civil office or 
position which may become vacant during 
the fiscal year beginning on July 1, 1952: 
Provided, That this inhibition shall not 
apply— 

(a) to not to exceed 25 percent of all 
vacancies; 

(b) to positions filled from within the De- 
partment of Labor, the Federal Security 
Agency, and related independent agencies 
provided for in this act; 

(c) to offices or positions required by law 
to be filled by appointment of the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate; 

(d) to employees engaged in law enforce- 
ment in the Food and Drug Administration; 

(e) to employees of St. Elizabeths Hospi- 
tal and Freedman’s Hospital; 

(t) to employees of educational institu- 
tions; 

(g) to employees of the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Service of the District of Co- 
lumbia; 

(h) to employees of the Public Health 
Service: 

(i) to employees in grades CPC 1, 2, and 3: 
Provided further, That when the total num- 
ber of personnel subject to this section has 
been reduced to 85 percent of the total pro- 
vided for in this act, such limitation may 
cease to apply and said 85 percent shall 
become a ceiling for employment during the 
fiscal year 1953, and if exceeded at any time 
during fiscal year 1953 this provision shall 
again become operative. 


EXPLANATION OF THE JENSEN AMENDMENT 


This amendment is similar to an 
amendment which was adopted by the 
House to the Labor-Federal Security 
Agency bill and four other appropriation 
bills during the last session of the Con- 
gress. 

The first paragraph of the amendment 
is self-explanatory in regard to the pay- 
ment of compensation of any employee 
appointed to any civil office or position 
which may become vacant during the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1952, with 
the following limitations: 

(a) Prohibits the Labor Department, 
Federal Security Agency and related 
independent agencies from filling more 
than 25 percent of their vacancies from 
outside sources. The objective of this 
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provision is to reduce the personnel down 
to the 85 percent level at the earliest 
possible date in order to effect the de- 
sired savings. 

(b) Permits the affected governmental 
units contained in this act to fill positions 
within the same organization. 

(e) Exempts offices or positions re- 
quired by law to be filled by Presidential 
appointment by and with advice and 
consent of the Senate. 

(d) Exempts all employees of the Food 
and Drug Administration who are actu- 
ally engaged in law enforcement, such as 
inspectors, attorneys, et cetera, who per- 
form specific duties as the law enforce- 
ment arm of this unit. 

(e) Exempts all employees of St. 
Elizabeths Hospital and Freedman’s Hos- 
pital. Although this provision was in 
the Jensen amendment of last session— 
it was then, as in this instance super- 
fluous, because the employees of both of 
these hospitals are exempt under subsec- 
tion (h) of the amendment—they being 
under the jurisdiction of the Public 
Health Service, Federal Security Agency. 

The functions of St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital were transferred from the Depart- 
ment of Interior, to the Federal Security 
Agency by section 11, (a) of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan IV, effective June 30, 1940. 

The functions of Freedman’s Hospital 
were likewise transferred from the De- 
partment of Interior to the Federal 
Security Agency by Reorganization Plan 
IV of 1940. 

I recommend that the conferees delete 
this subsection (e) from the Jensen 
amendment, for the reasons before 
stated. 

(f) Exempts all employees of educa- 
tional institutions provided for in this 
act. 

(g) Exempts all the personnel of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Service of the 
District of Columbia, of which there are 
approximately 24 who are serving 2,400 
disabled clients, and which service in- 
cludes medical, psychiatric, and sur- 
gical care, vocational training, voca- 
tional guidance, and the placement into 
remunerative employment. The pur- 
pose of this organization is to rehabili- 
tate and restore to self-support disabled 
clients of the District of Columbia who 
otherwise would be burdensome tax 
consumers. 

(h) Exempts all employees of the 
Public Health Service. The activities 
of this Service are organized into four 
bureaus: Office of the Surgeon General, 
Bureau of Medical Services, Bureau of 
State Services, and the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. 

The Congress has created the follow- 
ing advisory councils to assist the Sur- 
geon General in carrying out specific 
functions: National Adivsory Health 
Council, National Advisory Cancer Coun- 
cil, National Advisory Dental Research 
Council, National Advisory Heart Coun- 
cil, National Advisory Mental Health 
Council, Federal Hospital Council, and 
the Water Pollution Control Advisory 
Board. The employees of all the ad- 
visory councils are included in the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health of which the 
Assistant Surgeon General is the Di- 
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The National Institute of Arthritis and 
Metabolic Diseases, the National Micro- 
biological Institute, the National Insti- 
tute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness, and the Division of Research 
Grants are also under the supervision 
of the Director of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. 

(i) Exempts all the employees in 
grades CPC 1, 2, and 3, which are the 
lower grades in these classified services. 

CPC 1 includes all classes of positions 
the duties of which are to run errands, 
check parcels, or to perform other light 
manual tasks with little or no responsi- 
bility. This grade is intended only for 
messenger boys and girls. 

CPC 2 is the lowest grade for adult 
employees. Characteristic positions in 
this grade are unskilled laborers, char 
employees, adult messengers, elevator 
operators, and kitchen helpers and wait- 
ers in Government institutions. 

CPC 3 includes custcdial or office labor 
positions which perform work requiring 
some skill, training, or experience, or in- 
volving some degree of responsibility. 
Characteristic of this grade are semi- 
skilled laborers, chauffeurs, truck drivers, 
leaders of a group of charwomen, fire- 
men of low-pressure heating boilers, 
messengers who also do light manual or 
office labor tasks with some respon- 
sibility. 

The salaries of employees ‘in these 
grades range from $1,510 to $3,032 per 
annum. I have exempted these em- 
ployees because of the large personnel 
turn-over and the inability of the Gov- 
ernment to secure replacements. 

The Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, defines the 10 grades of the 
crafts, protective, and custodial sched- 
ule—CPC—in rather broad terms, but in 
the lower grades of CPC 1, 2, and 3 it is 
fairly specific as to examples of the work. 

The last paragraph of the Jensen 
amendment provides that when the Gov- 
ernment units subject to this act have 
decreased their personnel to 85 percent 
of the total number of employees pro- 
vided for in the bill, the provisions of the 
amendment cease to apply and shall be- 
come an employment ceiling for the 1953 
fiscal year, and if exceeded at any time 
the provisions of the amendment shall 
again become operative. 

EFFECTS OF THE JENSEN AMENDMENT 


The 1953 budget estimate for the De- 
partment of Labor was for 5,697 em- 
ployees exclusive of the defense activi- 
ties. The House Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations cut only an estimated 577 
employees from budget estimates as sub- 
mitted. It has also been estimated that 
my amendment would reduce that num- 
ber of personnel another 400 providing a 
ceiling of 4,720 employees, resulting in a 
savings in round figures of approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 per annum. 

The Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures, of 
which Senator Byrp, of Virginia, is 
chairman, reported that the Depart- 
ment of Labor at the end of June 1951 
had 7,801 employees, and at the end of 
March 1952 had 7,824 employees. 

The 1953 budget estimate for the Fed- 
eral Security Agency was for 39,364 em- 
ployees. It has been estimated that the 
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committee cut 947 employees from the 
budget as submitted. It has also been 
estimated that the effect of my amend- 
ment would reduce the total personnel 
as recommended by the House commit- 
tee in the amount of 2,660 employees, 
which would result in a savings of 
$13,300,000. 

The Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Nonessential Federal Expenditures re- 
ported at the end of June 1951 that the 
Federal Security Agency had 35,912 em- 
ployees, which included personnel of the 
Howard University and Columbia Insti- 
tute for the Deaf, and as of the end of 
March 1952 they had 35,196 employees. 

The Jensen amendment is also appli- 
cable to the National Labor Relations 
Board; the National Mediation Board; 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service; and the Railroad Retirement 
Board, and as disclosed by the House 
committee report no reduction was made 
in their budget estimates. 


REASONS FOR THE JENSEN AMENDMENT 


It is my contention that the Jensen 
amendment in the form adopted by the 
House provides the most effective and 
least painful method of reducing the 
overstaffing of the Labor Department, 
Federal Security Agency, and allied 
agencies provided for in this act. 

The reductions made by the House 
subcommittee were negligible. The 
budget estimates, as has been the custom 
for many years, was for more employees 
than they already have, and it follows 
that it was expected the House subcom- 
mittee and the Congress would reduce 
these estimates. 

The reductions made by the House 
subcommittee levels with the present 
personnel load and provided in instances 
for additional employees. The Jensen 
amendment provides the only method 
of redueing the personnel provided for 
in this act because the limitations are 
placed upon the number of employees 
actually provided for when the bill was 
reported to the House. 

I have spent months and untold num- 
bers of hours, both during the daytime 
and burning the midnight oil, in per- 
fecting the amendments I submitted to 
the various appropriation bills. 

I am not in agreement with the 
changes made in the Senate to my 


amendment as it is meaningless to apply © 


the reductions to the budget estimates, 
which are in excess of their present 
number of employees. It was the crip- 
pling provision of making the reduction 
applicable to the budget estimates that 
caused me to immediately after the ad- 
journment of the first session of this 
Congress to initiate an extensive study 
and research program regarding the 
effects of my amendment as finally 
enacted. 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


It has been my good fortune in these 
studies to have the able assistance and 
cooperation of the Comptroller General 
of the United States, the Honorable 
Lindsay C. Warren, who is wholeheart- 
edly in accord with my efforts in this 
instance. 

JENSEN-FERGUSON AMENDMENT 


The Comptroller General determined 
that the Jensen-Ferguson amendment 
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of last session, enacted in the five ap- 
propriation bills was applicable to a 
total of 34 departments, agencies, com- 
missions, boards, and so forth. I se- 
cured from each of these 34 units at 
various times, data and information as 
to the effect of the amendment. On at 
least two occasions I required the vari- 
ous units to furnish me with extensive 
detailed reports and information in re- 
gard to their personnel. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


I also requested the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress 
to make a study and furnish me with 
an estimate of the comparable quanti- 
tative effects of my amendments in the 
form as originally adopted in the House 
and as later modified in the Senate and 
agreed to by the conferees. This was a 
very extensive study which was con- 
ducted by Dr. George B. Galloway, the 
senior specialist, American Government 
for the Library. He presented me with 
an excellent detailed report and I ap- 
preciate the cooperation and assistance 
given me. 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON REDUCTION OF NONES- 
SENTIAL FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 


Also, I was furnished at various times 
with very valuable informative data, re- 
ports and information by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures, of which Senator 
Byrp, of Virginia, is chairman. I am 
grateful for the excellent cooperation 
and assistance I received from this com- 
mittee and members of its staff, which is 
under the able direction of Mr. Hey- 
wood Bell, to whom I am indebted for 
much friendly cooperation and assist- 
ance. 

In the preparation and submission of 
my amendment to this bill I have had all 
necessary information and reports to 
support my position as to its various pro- 
visions which I contend merits the ear- 
nest consideration and appropriation of 
the conferees. 

FERGUSON-BRIDGES AMENDMENT 

The Senate Labor-Federal Security 
Appropriation Subcommittee reported 
H. R. 7151 on April 24—Senate Report 
1486, Eighty-second Congress, second 
session—with a substitute for the Jen- 
sen amendment, section 705 of the bill— 
pages 41-42, H. R. 7151, and page 12, 
Senate Report No. 1486. 

It is because of my great respect and 
admiration for Senators Fercuson and 
Brinces that I dislike very much to take 
exception to the provisions of their 
amendment as adopted in the Senate. 
I know their legislative acts and con- 
scientious efforts are always directed and 
meant to effectively contribute to the 
general welfare. However, it is my con- 
sidered opinion that in the presentation 
of their amendment they erred because 
a careful reading of the Jensen amend- 
ment as adopted by the House will dis- 
close that it will do a more effective job 
for better government in relation to this 
act by painlessly reducing the number of 
employees and thus result in a more effi- 
cient operation of the effected Govern- 
ment units and resulting in dollar sav- 
ings to the taxpayers. 

I have been reliably informed that 
there was no discussion of the provisions 
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of the Jensen amendment during the 
hearings conducted by the Senate sub- 
committee. A careful examination of a 
printed copy of the hearings discloses 
that only once was the amendment men- 
tioned and then very briefly—pages 692- 
693, Senate hearings. 

I have been advised that the substitute 
to the Jensen amendment was adopted 
by the whole committee prior to approval 
and clearance for Senate consideration. 
The substitute sponsored by Senator 
Fercuson, of Michigan, appears on pages 
41 and 42 of the act as reported in the 
Senate on April 24. 

The bill with amendments was con- 
sidered in the Senate on April 29—Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, April 29, pages 4548 
4558. 

During the consideration and debate— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, April 29, page 
4552—Senator Frercuson offered what he 
classified as a perfecting amendment on 
behalf of himself and Senator BRIDGES, 
of New Hampshire, in lieu of the amend- 
ment reported by the Senate committee 
on page 41, line 10, to page 42, line 10, 
which follows: 

Sec. —. (a) No part of any appropriation 
made by this act for any purpose shall be 
used for the payment of personal services in 
excess of an amount equal to 90 percent of 
the amount requested for personal services 
for such purpose in budget estimates here- 
tofore submitted to the Congress for the 
fiscal year 1953; and the total amount of 
each appropriation, any part of which is 
available for the payment of personal serv- 
ices for any purpose, is hereby reduced by an 
amount equal to 10 percent of the amount 
requested in such budget estimates for per- 
sonal services for such purpose. Nothing 
in this section shall be construed as effect- 
ing reductions beyond a reduction of 10 
percent from the budget estimates for per- 
sonal services.- 

(b) This section shall not apply to— 

(1) employees in hospitals, dispensaries, 
clinics, or quarantine stations; 

(2) Food and Drug Administration; 

(3) educational institutions; 

(4) National Institutes of Health, National 
Cancer Institute, mental health activities, 
National Heart Institute, and dental-health 
activities; 

(5) employees paid wholly from trust 
funds, or funds derived by transfer from 
trust accounts, or to employees paid from 


appropriations of, or measured by, receipts; 
and 


(6) National Mediation Board. 


The foregoing amendment was adopied 
and the bill was passed by a voice vote. 
COMM NTS—FERGUSON-BRIDGES AMENDMENT, 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, APRIL 29, PAGE 4552 


(a) Provides that no funds shall be 
used for payment of personal services 
beyond 90 percent of amounts requested 
12 — budget estimates for the fiscal year 
1953. 

My amendment, as passed by the 
House, applies to the total number of 
personnel as included in the bill when it 
was reported out of the committee for 
House consideration and placed the ceil- 
ing for employment during fiscal year 
1953 at 85 percent of the total provided 
for in the bill. 

The Jensen amendment, as adopted 
and passed by the House, provides for 
a 15-percent reduction on the total num- 
ber of personnel provided for in the bill. 
In brief, the Senate provision wou 4 
amount to no reduction at all, whereas 
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my amendment not only provides for a 
specific reduction on a known total of 
personnel, it also further provides that 
when the 85-percent reduction has been 
reached it shall be the ceiling, and if at 
any time exceeded the amendment shall 
again become operative. This last- 
named provision is not in the Senate 
amendment. Hf it is desirable to make a 
personnel reduction, a safeguard should 
be provided to continue the reduction; 
otherwise the effort will result in a use- 
less expenditure of time. 

(b) (1) Exempts employees in hos- 
pitals, dispensaries, clinics, or quarantine 
stations. I am in agreement with this 
provision, with reservaiions. However, I 
am of the opinion that the provisions of 
my amendment in regard to these em- 
ployees is much better. I provide for a 
direct approach and your attention is in- 
vited to the provisions of section 705 (e), 
in which I specifically exempt all the 
employees of St. Elizabeths Hospital and 
Freedmen’s Hospital, and in subsection 
(h) I also exempt all the employees of 
the Public Health Service. 

I was in error in exempting the em- 
ployees of St. Elizabeths and Freedmen’s 
Hospitals because they are under the 
jurisdiction of the Public Health Service, 
and I recommend that this subsection 
(e) of my amendment be deleted because 
it is superfluous as I provide for the 
exemption of all employees of the Public 
Health Service in subsection (h) of the 
amendment. 

In regard to the explanation of my 
position and recommendation in regard 
to the deletion of subsection (e) I re- 
spectfully refer you to pages 2 and 3 of 
this statement. 

With reference to the coverage of the 
Jensen amendment regarding the em- 
ployees of the Public Health Service and 
its allied councils, hospitals, et cetera, 
please refer to my explanation of sub- 
section (h) on page 3 of this statement. 

It is apropos that in addition to the 
explanation hereinbefore mentioned that 
the Public Health Service has jurisdic- 
tion and the Bureau of Medical Services 
operates 24 hospitals and 19 out-patient 
clinics and 103 out-patient offices where 
merchant seamen, Coast Guard person- 
nel, and other legal beneficiaries receive 
hospitalization, medical and dental care, 
and preventive health services, and also 
provides internship and clinical experi- 
ence for medical students and graduates 
of Howard University. 

(b) (2) I am partially in agreement 
with this provision of the Ferguson- 
Bridges amendment because it exempts 
all of the employees of the Food and 
Drug Administration. The budget re- 
quest for 1953 is for 1,079 employees. I 
find no justification to exempt all the 
employees of this administration, but I 
am heartily in favor of exempting those 
employees engaged in law enforcement 
and I so provided in my amendment and 
refer you to section 705 (d) of the bill. 
Please refer to my explanation of sub- 
section (d) on page 2 of this statement. 

(b) (3): This subsection is similar to 
subsection (f) of my amendment and I 
am in agreement with same. It exempts 
all employees of educational institutions 
provided fcr in this act. 
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(b) (4): Exempts the employees of 
the National Institute of Health, Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, mental health 
activities, National Heart Institute, and 
dental health activities. These employ- 
ees are under the jurisdiction of the 
Public Health Service. I exempt all 
employees of that Service and invite your 
attention to the explanation of subsec- 
tion (h) of the Jensen amendment on 
page 3 of this statement. 

(b) (5): Exempts all the employees 
who are paid wholly from trust funds 
or funds derived by transfer from a trust 
account; also employees paid from ap- 
propriations of, or measured by, receipts. 
The provisions of this subsection were 
not included in the Jensen-Ferguson 
amendment of last session and I am un- 
able to find justification for the exemp- 
tion of these employees with the excep- 
tion of those engaged in law enforce- 
ment, 

The provisions of this subsection as 
adopted and passed in the Senate would 
exempt all of the employees of the Rail- 
road Retirement Board which at the 
close of business March 1952 numbered 
2,194; all of the employees of the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance of 
which there are now 13,836 on the rolls, 
and the budget estimate for fiscal year 
1953 is for 14,703. The Ferguson- 
Bridges amendment also exempts all of 
the employees of the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions. This Bureau had 139 
employees at the close of business March 
1952 and the budget request for fiscal 
year 1953 is for 190 employees. I re- 
spectfully refer the conferees to read 
the testimony in the hearings of the 
House subcommittee which begins on 
page 220, part I, Federal Security Agency, 
and also the hearings of the Senate sub- 
committee, page 192 and pages 342-350. 
A cursory examination of these hearings, 
as well as both the House and Senate 
reports will disclose that there is abso- 
lutely no justification for the exemption 
of the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions; 
and in my opinion this Bureau should 
be abolished. 

This subsection would likewise exempt 
all of the employees in the inspection 
service of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, but in this instance it is not ap- 
plicable because (b) (2) of the Ferguson- 
Bridges amendment exempts all of the 
employees of that governmental unit. 

(b) (6): Exempts all the employees of 
the National Mediation Board of which 
there were 114 on the rolls during the 
month of March this year. I am of the 
opinion that this is a very stable and 
well-administered organization, but ef- 
ficiency and a limited personnel should 
not be the criterion for exemption in this 
instance. This Board has jurisdiction 
over railroad and airline cases. The 
Jensen-Ferguson amendment of the last 
session did not exempt these employees 
and I find no justification for doing so in 
this act. 

FERGUSON-BRIDGES-BYRD AMENDMENT, CONGRES- 

SIONAL RECORD, APRIL 29, PAGES 4554-4555 


The amendment is as follows: 

Sec. 707. (a) No appropriation or authori- 
zation contained in this act shall be avail- 
able to pay— 

(1) for travel of personnel; 
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(2) for personal services of personnel 
above basic rates; or 

(3) for transportation of things (other 
than mail); 
more than 90 percent of the amount which 
the budget estimates heretofore submitted in 
connection with such estimates heretofore 
submitted in connection with such appro- 
priation or authorization contemplated 
would be expended therefrom for such pur- 
poses, respectively; and the total amount of 
each appropriation, any part of which is 
available for any such purposes, is hereby re- 
duced by an amount equal to 10 percent of 
the amount requested in such budget esti- 
mates for such purpose. 

(b) This section shall not apply to appro- 
priations for— 

(1) activities for hospitals, dispensaries, 
clinics, or quarantine stations; 

(2) food and drug administration; 

(3) educational institutions; 

(4) National Institutes of Health, Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, mental health ac- 
tivities, National Heart Institute, and dental 
health activities; 

(5) activities paid wholly from trust funds, 
or funds derived by transfer from trust ac- 
counts, or to employees paid from appropria- 
tions of, or measured by, receipts; and 

(6) National Mediation Board. 


Subsection (a) of the Ferguson- 
Bridges-Byrd amendment, with the ex- 
ception of paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) 
thereof, is similar to subsection (a) of 
the Ferguson-Bridges amendment—Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, April 29, page 4552— 
as agreed to in the Senate. 

Paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of sub- 
section (a) of the Ferguson-Bridges- 
Byrd amendment proposes a limitation 
of $0 percent of the amounts recom- 
mended in the budget estimates affect- 
ing travel of personnel, for personal 
services of personnel above basic rates— 
that is, for overtime or for transporta- 
tion of things other than mail, as ex- 
plained by Senator Frercuson in the 
Senate on April 29—CoNGRESSIONAL 
RecorbD, pages 4554-4555. 

I favor the foregoing limitations with 
reservation. The limitation should be 
for 85 percent because the reductions in 
the Labor-Federal Security bill, H. R. 
7151, below the budget estimates have 
been negligible, and I support my posi- 
tion in regard thereto in explanations 
heretofore set forth in this statement. 

However, it is my considered opinion 
that any limitations placed upon the 
activities, subject to the provisions of 
paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of subsec- 
tion (a) of the Ferguson-Bridges-Byrd 
amendment, should be made specifically 
to the applicable provision of this act, 
and not made a part of any substitute 
amendments subsequently adopted and 
agreed to in the Senate. In brief, this 
later suggestion on my part provides a 
direct approach in each instance to the 
affected provision of the act. 

With reference to subsection (b), 
paragraphs (1), (2), (3), (4), (5), 
and (6) of the Ferguson-Bridges- 
Byrd amendment, these provisions are 
similar to the same numbered para- 
graphs of subsection (b) of the Fergu- 
son-Bridges amendment—ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, April 29, page 4552—and my 
comments, exceptions, reservations, and 
recommendations have been fully ex- 
plained and set forth previously in this 
statement, especially on pages 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11, and 12. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. EBERHARTER and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. CLEMENTE and to include a news- 
paper article. 

Mr. Lane in three instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Woop of Idaho and also to extend 
his remarks and include an article by 
J. H. Gipson of the Caxton Printers of 
Idaho, notwithstanding the fact that it 
exceeds two pages of the Record and is 
estimated by the Public Printer to cost 
$273. 


Mr. Beamer in two instances and to 


include extraneous matter. 

Mr. AvucHrinctoss and to include a 
letter. 

Mr. McGrecor and to include an ad- 
dress by Rev. Edward D. Gates, of Peoria, 
III. 


Mr. Jenison and to include an edito- 
rial. 

Mr. Schrxck and to include a newspa- 
per story on Wright Field. 

Mr. Smitn of Wisconsin in three in- 
stances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. ANGELL and to include extraneous 
matter. 5 

Mr. Green and to include an editorial. 

Mr. WALTER in two instances, in one 
to include an announcement of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Council Confer- 
ence, and in the other to include an edi- 
torial from the New York Times. 

Mr. HELLER in three instances, in each 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. PHILBIN in three instances. 

Mr. Donx. 

Mr. SEELY-Brown. 

Mr. ARENDs and to include a letter. 

Mr. Bussey and to include a statement 
he made in regard to his bill in SEC. 

Mr. ScHENCK. 

Mr. MEADER and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Gross and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. VURSELL. 

Mr. Razavrt in three instances, in each 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MITCHELL in three instances, in 
each to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Rocers of Colorado and to include 
a survey by Ernst & Ernst dealing with 
fair trade. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Hays of Arkansas (at the request 
of Mr. Priest) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. McKinnon (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) to extend his remarks in 
the Recorp prior to the termination of 
debate in Committee of the Whole on 
the fair-trade bill. 

Mr. McCormack and to include an edi- 
torial relating to Mr. Kennepy, of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. BENDER in three instances. 

Mr. Movu.per (at the request of Mr. 
PRICE) and to include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. Price and include a statement 
from William Green, before the Armed 
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Services Committee today, 
analysis of H. R. 7647. 

Mr. EBERHARTER (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) and include an accom- 
panying statement. 


with an 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 108. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the practice of optometry 
in the District of Columbia“; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 1310. An act amending the act of May 
7. 1941 (55 Stat. 177; 30 U. S. C., 1946 ed., 
secs. 41-40), providing for the welfare of coal 
miners, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

S. 2703. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to provide for a tax on motor-ve- 
hicle fuels sold within the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes,” approved April 
23, 1924, as amended, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H. R. 2962. An act for the relief of Maude 
S. Burman. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following tities: 


S. 171. An act for the relief of Mrs. Hilde- 
gard Pielecki Kennedy; 

S. 569. An act for the relief of May Hos- 
ken; 

S. 853. An act for the relief of Dr. Ying 
Tak Chan; 

S. 1045. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Susie Lee H 

S. 1085. An act for the relief of Kane 
Shinohara; 

S. 1121. An act for the relief of Matsuko 
Kurosawa; 

S. 1154. An act for the relief of Edi Ber- 
toli, Gino Guglielmi, and Serafinio Bal- 
lerni; 

S. 1333. An act for the relief of Maria Sera- 
phenia Egawa; 

S. 1686. An act for the relief of Albert 
Goldman, postmaster at New York, N. Y.; 

S. 1692. An act for the relief of Hilde 
Schindler and her minor daughter, Edeline 
Schindler; 

S. 1697. An act for the relief of Sister 
Maria Gasparetz; 

S. 1796. An act for the relief of Bruno 
Leo Freund; 

S. 1812. An act for the relief of Janice 
Justina King; 

S. 1833. An act for the relief of Barbara 
Jean Takada; 

S. 1853. An act for the relief of Hidemi 
Nakano; 

S. 2102. An act for the relief of Alcide 
Orazio Marselli and Angelo Bardelli; 

S. 2210. An act for the relief of Richard A. 
Seidenberg; 

S. 2294. An act for the relief of Carl 
Himura; 

S. 2307. An act for the relief of Holger 
Kubischke; and 

S. 2463. An act for the relief of Harvey T. 
Gracely. 
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BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 586. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain land on 
the Chena River to the Tanana Valley Sports- 
men’s Association, of Fairbanks, Alaska; 

H. R. 4199. An act to authorize the trans- 
fer of certain lands of the Blue Ridge Park- 
way from the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
the Interior to the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; and 

HR. 5652. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of a dam and dike to prevent the 
flow of tidal waters into North Slough, Coos 
County, Oreg. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. ALLEN of Cali- 
fornia, from May 13 to May 19, and from 
May 23 to June 10, on account of official 
business. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o'clock and 43 minutes p. m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, May 12, 1952, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1407. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting copies of orders of the 
Commissioner of Immigration and Naturali- 
zation suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to the 
act of Congress approved July 1, 1948, Public 
Law 863, amending subsection (c) of section 
19 of the Immigration Act of February 5, 
1917, as amended (8 U. S. C. 155 (c)); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1408. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a letter relative to the 
case of David Hernandez-Mendoza, file No. 
A-7394261 CR 33023, requesting that it be 
withdrawn from those now pending before 
the Congress and returned to the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Justice; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

1409. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a letter relative to the 
cases of Helena Romana Wojciciki nee Ged- 
ziorowska, file No. A~-7802296 CR 33728, 
Andrzej Maria Wojcicki, file No. A-7802295 
CR 33728, Jagna Ewa Wojcicki, file No. A- 
7802294 CR 33728, requesting that they be 
withdrawn from those now pending before 
the Congress and returned to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of Justice; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1410. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting copies of orders of the 
Commissioner of Immigration and Naturali- 
zation granting the application for perma- 
nent residence filed by the subjects of such 
orders, pursuant to section 4 of the Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1948; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1411. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled, “A bill to provide for 
the restoration and maintenance of the 
U. S. S. Constitution and to authorize the 
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disposition of the U. S. S. Constellation, 
U. S. S. Hartford, U. S. S. Olympia, and 
U. S. S. Oregon, and for other purposes”; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

1412. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to authorize the 
Army Medical Service Graduate School to 
award master of science and doctor of science 
degrees in medicine, dentistry, veterinary 
medicine, and in the biological sciences in- 
volved in health services, and for other pur- 
poses“; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

1413. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a report on contracts negotiated under 
section 302 (c) (10) of Public Law 152, 
Eighty-first Congress, as amended, covering 
the 6 months ending December 31, 1951; to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. 

1414. A letter from the President, Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to revive section 3 of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Public School Food Services 
Act“; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII. reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 445. Joint reso- 
lution authorizing the President of the 
United States to proclaim the 7-day period 
beginning May 18, 1952, as Olympic Week; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1851). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 1517. An act to amend the act of June 4, 
1897, entitled “An act making appropriations 
for sundry civil expenses of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, and 
for other purposes,” as amended, to enable 
the Secretary of Agriculture to sell without 
advertisement national forest timber in 
amounts not exceeding $2,000 in appraised 
value; with amendment (Rept. No. 1852). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TRIMBLE: Committee on Public 
Works. H. R. 7778. A bill to authorize emer- 
gency appropriations for the purpose of 
erecting certain post-office and Federal-court 
buildings and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1853). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TRIMBLE: 

H. R. 7778. A bill to authorize emergency 
appropriations for the purpose of erecting 
certain post-office and Federal court build- 
ings, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: 

H. R. 7779. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended, to permit individuals 
entitled to old-age or survivors insurance 
benefits to earn $250 per month without de- 
ductions being made from their benefits; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: 

H. R. 7780. A bill to provide for emergency 
flood-control work made necessary by recent 
floods. and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 
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By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. R. 7781. A bill to assist the several 
States in providing scholarships to enable 
high-school graduates of Indian blood to pur- 
sue their education at colleges and universi- 
ties; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. O'HARA: 

H. R. 7782. A bill to amend section 315 of 
the Communications Act of 1934; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. R. 7783. A bill to increase certain rates 
of veterans’ compensation provided for spe- 
cific service-incurred disabilities, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 7784. A bill to amend section 433 (b) 
of the Internal Revenue Code; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. R. 7785. A bill to create a committee to 
study and evaluate public and private experi- 
ments in weather modification; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. COX: 

H. Res. 638. Resolution to authorize the 
expenditure of certain funds for the expenses 
of the Select Committee To Investigate 
Foundations; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 7786. A bill for the relief of Rosario 

Balzano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BURLESON: 

H. R. 7787. A bill for the relief of Fumiko 

Nakane; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DORN: 

H. R. 7788. A bill to provide for the is- 
suance of a license to practice chiropractic 
in the District of Columbia to Anderson 
Brown; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H. R. 7789. A bill for the relief of Golda I. 

Stegner; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 7790. A bill for the relief of Tong 

Su Lien; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. R. 7791. A bill for the relief of the 
Sacred Heart Hospital; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RABAUT: 

H. R. 7792. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Verrecchia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 


Fripay, May 9, 1952 


(Legislative day of Thursday, May 
1, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Eternal Father, ere our wistful yearn- 
ings break into the faltering words of 
our stammering tongues Thou seest our 
deepest needs; Thou knowest that as the 
hart panteth after the water brooks, so 
thirst our souls after Thee. 

Save us from presumptuous pride that 
feigns an understanding that it does not 
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possess. Open our inner eyes that with 
all our seeing we may not miss the 
beauty and strength of a spiritual 
world, more real even than the dust be- 
neath our feet or the feathered song- 
sters that wing their trackless way above 
our heads. As those into whose un- 
worthy hands has been placed the cry- 
ing needs of stricken humanity, may the 
thoughts of our minds and the sympa- 
thies of our hearts, the words of our lips, 
and the decisions of our deliberations be 
acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, and be 
as trees whose leaves are for the healing 
of the nations. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFartanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, May 7, 1952, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
on May 9, 1952, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the bill (S. 2160) to 
authorize the Attorney General to admit 
persons committed by State courts to 
Federal penal and correctional insti- 
tutions when facilities are available. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the reports of the 
committees of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to each of 
the following bills of the House: 


H. R. 4387. An act to increase the annual 
income limitations governing the payment 
of pension to certain veterans and their de- 
pendents, and to preclude exclusions in de- 
termining annual income for purposes of 
such limitations; and 

H. R. 4394. An act to provide certain in- 
creases in the monthly rates of compensation 
and pension payable to veterans and their 
dependents, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 1699. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Michaline Borzecki; 

H. R. 5543. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elisabeth Rosalia Haste; 

H. R. 5767. An act to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act with respect to cer- 
tain contracts and agreements which estab- 
lish minimum or stipulated resale prices and 
which are extended by State law to persons 
who are not parties to such contracts and 
agreements, and for certain other purposes; 
and 

H. R. 7405. An act to provide for an eco- 
nomical, efficient, and effective supply man- 
agement organization within the Depart- 
ment of Defense through the establishment 
of a single supply cataloging system, the 
standardization of supplies, and the more 
efficient use of supply testing, inspection, 
packaging, and acceptance facilities and 
services, 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President, with 
the exception of Senate bill 2307: 


S. 171. An act for the relief of Mrs. Hilde- 
gard Pielecki Kennedy; 

S. 569. An act for the relief of May Hosken; 

S. 853. An act for the relief of Dr. Ying 
Tak Chan; 

S. 1045. An act for the relief of the estate of 
Susie Lee Spencer; 

S. 1085. An act for the relief of Kane Shi- 
nohara; 

S. 1121. An act for the relief of Matsuko 
Kurosawa; 

S. 1154. An act for the relief of Edi Bertoli, 
Gino Guglielmi, and Serafinio Ballerini; 

S. 1833. An act for the relief of Maria Se- 
raphenia Egawa; 

S. 1688. An act for the relief of Albert 
Goldman, postmaster at New York, N. Y.; 

S. 1692. An act for the relief of Hilde 
Schindler and her minor daughter, Edeline 
Schindler; 

S. 1697. An act for the relief of Sister Maria 
Gasparetz; 

S. 1796. An act for the relief of Bruno Leo 
Freund; 

S. 1812. An act for the relief of Janice 
Justina King; 

S. 1833. An act for the relief of Barbara 
Jean Takada; 

S. 1853. An act for the relief of Hidemi 
Nakano; 

S. 2102. An act for the relief of Alcide 
Orazio Marselli and Angelo Bardelli; 

S. 2210. An act for the relief of Richard 
A. Seidenberg; 
S. 2294. An 

Himura; 

S. 2307. An act for the relief of Holger 
Kubischke; 

S. 2463. An act for the relief of Harvey T. 
Gracely; and 

H. R. 2962. An act for the relief of Maude 
S. Burman. 


act for the relief of Carl 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. THYE was cused from 
attendance on sessions the Senate 
during the coming week. 


PROGRAM FOR MONDAY—CONSID- 
ERATION OF THE CALENDAR, ETC. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, be- 
fore requesting an order for the trans- 
action of routine business I desire to 
make a statement in order that Senators 
may have notice of what the program is 
for Monday. I ask unanimous consent 
that on Monday the unfinished business 
be temporarily laid aside, that there be 
a call of the calendar beginning at the 
point where the last call was concluded, 
for the consideration of measures to 
which there is no objection, and that 
thereafter, on that day only, the unfin- 
ished business be further temporarily 
laid aside and that H. R. 7230, S. 1414, 
and H. R. 3401, rewectively, be taken up 
on motion. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
is my understanding correct that in ad- 
dition to the bills taken up on the call 
of the calendar, the three bills to which 
the Senator from Arizona has called at- 
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tention are to be taken up for consid- 
eration? 

Mr. McPARLAND. Yes, but my re- 
quest applies to Monday only, and they 
are not to displace the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is to be laid aside only tem- 
porarily. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator inform me of the titles of the 
bills? I do not have them in mind by 
numbers. 

Mr. McFARLAND. House bill 7230 is 
a bill to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code so as to make nontaxable certain 
stock transfers made by insurance com- 
panies to secure the performance of obli- 
gations. That is on the calendar as No. 
1421, and it may be passed on the call of 
the calendar, but if not, Iam asking that 
it be taken up by motion. 

The second bill which I have asked to 
have taken up is Senate bill 1414, a bill 
for the relief of the E. J. Albrecht Co., 
which Is No. 450 on the calendar. 

The third bill is House bill 3401, a 
bill to make certain increases in the an- 
nuities of annuitants under the Foreign 
Service retirement and disability sys- 
tem, which is No. 1154 on the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the Sen- 
ator asking that the bills be taken up or 
that motions may be made to consider 
them? 

Mr. McFARLAND. That motions may 
be made for their consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request? The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. As I under- 
stand, a motion must be made to take up 
each of the bills referred to. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes; and the pro- 
posed agreement applies only to Monday, 
and the unfinished business is not to be 
displaced except temporarily. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to dwell on the last expression of 
the majority leader, namely, that the 
proposed agreement does not contem- 
plate displacing the unfinished business 
excepting momentarily. I do not propose 
to allow the unfinished business to be 
taken off the floor. If it is the intend- 
ment of the majority leader to have the 
unfinished business laid aside only tem- 
porarily, I shall have no objection. If it 
is the intention to displace the unfin- 
ished business 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Arizona requested only that the un- 
finished business be temporarily laid 
aside for the purpose he indicated. Is 
there objection? ; 

Mr. McFARLAND. And the agree- 
ment is to apply to Monday only. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The entire day of 
Monday? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
Mr. McFPARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to make insertions in the 
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Recorp and transact other routine busi- 
ness without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communications, 
which were referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
THE Jupiciary (S. Doc. No. 127) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1953, in the amount of $41,500, for the 
Judiciary, in the form of amendments to the 
budget for said fiscal year (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 
PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, FED- 

ERAL TRADE COMMISSION (S. Doc. No. 128) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1953 in the amount of $300,000 for the 
Federal Trade Commission in the form of an 
amendment to the budget for said fiscal year 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


DECISION OF JUDGE PINE IN STEEL 
SEIZURE CASE—RESOLUTION OF 
SEVENTH DIVISION OF KANSAS 
DISTRICT OF KIWANIS INTERNA- 
TIONAL, WICHITA, KANS. 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
the 30th day of April 1952 the seventh 
division of the Kansas district of Ki- 
wanis International assembled in Wich- 
ita, Kans. 

During the busy schedule of that fine 
civic organization the members took 
time out to express their sentiments con- 
cerning a decision made by Federal 
Judge David A. Pine regarding the steel 
seizure case. 

I present the resolution for appropri- 
ate reference, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has been ex- 
panding itself by proclamation and usurp- 
ing the constitutional power of the people 
of the United States of Americ to a point 
where our very existence as a free people 
is at stake: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the seventh division of 
the Kansas district of Kiwanis International 
assembled at Wichita, Kans., this 30th day 
of April 1952, do hereby commend Federal 
Judge David A. Pine for his fearlessness in 
his decision in the steel seizure case; 

That his great courage and loyalty to the 
Constitution of our country in protecting 
the rights of every citizen in face of the 
most extreme political pressure places him 
among the great patriots of our country; 
and, further, 

That we wish to assure him that his de- 
cision conforms to the conception of the 
Government of the United States held sacred 
by the people, 

Don MIDDLETON, 


Lieutenant Governor, Division VII. 


1952 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare: 

H. R. 1499. A bill to amend the act ap- 
proved August 4, 1919, as amended, provid- 
ing additional aid for the American Print- 
ing House for the Blind; without amend- 
ment (Rept.No. 1513). 


ADDITIONAL REPORT OF JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON REDUCTION OF 
NONESSENTIAL FEDERAL EX- 
PENDITURES—CIVILIAN EMPLOY- 
MENT IN EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures, I submit an additional report on 
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civilian employment in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government for 
the month of March 1952, and in accord- 
ance with the practice of several years’ 
standing, I request that it be printed in 
the body of the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks, together with a statement by 
me. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recoro, as follows: 


FEDERAL PERSONNEL IN THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH, 
FEBRUARY-MARCH 1952, AND Pay, JANUARY- 
FEBRUARY 1952 
Note with reference to personal service 

expenditures figures: It should be noted that 

the latest expenditure figures for personal 
service shown in table I of this report are 
for the month of February 1952 and that 
they are compared with personal service ex- 
penditure figures for the month of January 
1952, whereas the latest employment figures 
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covered in this report are for the month of 
March 1952 and are compared with the month 
of February 1952. This lag in personal serv- 
ice expenditure figures is necessary in order 
that actual expenditures may be reported. 
(Figures in the following report are com- 
piled from signed official personnel reports 
by the various agencies and departments of 
the Federal Government. Table I shows to- 
tal personnel employed inside and outside 
continental United States, and pay, by 
agency. Table II shows personnel employed 
inside continental United States. Table III 


. shows personnel employed outside continen- 


tal United States. Table IV gives by agency 
the industrial workers employed by the 
Federal Government. For purposes of com- 
parison, figures for the previous month are 
shown in adjoining columns.) 


PERSONNEL AND PAY SUMMARY 
(See table I) 
According to monthly personnel reports 
for March 1952 submitted to the Joint Com- 


mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures. 


TTT ee OS EEE SSS 
Civilian personnel in executive branch | Payroll (in thousands) in executive branch 


Department or agency 


Agencies exclusive of National Military Establishment. 
National Military Establishment - 


Within the National Military Establishment: 
Office of the Secretary of Defense 
Department of the Army. 
Department of the Air Fo 
Department of the Navy 


Table I breaks down the above figures on 
employment and pay by agency. 

Tables II, III, and IV break down the above 
employment figures to show the number in- 
side continental United States, outside conti- 
nental United States, and the number in the 
so-called industrial categories. This further 
breakdown in tables II, III, and IV does not 
include pay figures because payroll reports 
submitted to the committee by some agencies 
are inadequate for this purpose. 

OUTSIDE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 
(See table II) 

Federal personnel within the United States 
increased 7,189 from the February total of 
2,353,353 to the March total of 2,360,542. 

Exclusive of the National Military Estab- 
lishment there was an increase of 4,039 from 
the February total of 1,173,935 to the March 
total of 1,177,974. 

Total civilian employment within the 
United States for the National Military Es- 
tablishment for March was 1,182,568, an in- 
crease of 3,150 over the February figure of 1,- 
179,418. 

The Office of the Secretary of Defense in- 
creased 24 from the February figure of 2,212 
to the March figure of 2,236. 

The Department of the Army civilian per- 
sonnel within the United States increased 
427 from the February figure of 486,939 to the 
March figure of 487,366. 

The Department of the Air Force civilian 
personnel within the United States increased 
1,367 from the February figure of 253,176 to 
the March figure of 254,543. 

The Department of the Navy civilian per- 
sonnel within the United States increased 
1,332 from the February figure of 437,091 to 
the March figure of 438,423. 


In March | In February 

numbered— | numbered— 

TTT 2, 539, 45 2, 530, 891 
OS POE RPE 8 1, 239. 070 1, 235, 272 
— — — 1, 209, 975 1, 295, 619 
4224447676 2, 244 2,217 

1 537. 776 536, 911 

K 288, 111 256, 360 

471, 844 470, 131 


OUTSIDE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 
(See table III) 

Outside continental United States, Federal 
personnel increased 965 from the February 
total of 177,538 to the March total of 178,503. 

A decrease of 241 was reported by the de- 
partments and agencies other than the Na- 
tional Military Establishment, from the Feb- 
ruary figure of 61,337 to the March figure of 
61,096. 

Total civilian employment outside conti- 
nental United States for the National Mili- 
tary Establishment increased 1,206 from the 
February figure of 116,201 to the March figure 
of 117,407. 

The Office of the Secretary of Defense re- 
ported eight in overseas civilian employment, 
an increase of three. 

The Department of the Army reported an 
increase of 438 in overseas civilian employ- 
ment from the February figure of 49,972 to 
the March figure of 50,410. 

The Department of the Air Force reported 
an increase of 384 in overseas civilian em- 
ployment from the February figure of 33,184 
to the March figure of 33,568. 

The Department of the Navy reported an 
increase of 381 in overseas civilian employ- 
ment from the February figure of 33,040 to 
the March figure of 33,421. 

INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 
(See table IV) 

Total industrial employment during the 
month of March 1952 decreased 3,008 from 
the February figure of 800,510 to the March 
figure of 797,502. 

Industrial employment in the departments 
and agencies, other than the National Mili- 
tary Establishment, decreased 183, from the 
February figure of 27,783 to the March figure 
of 27,600, 


Increase (+), | In Feb Increase (+) 
ruary | In Januar d 
or sl Aroia Seten | iy 1 
+8, 154 $784, 030 $831, 292 —H7, £2 
+3, 798 398, 431 418, 910 —20. 479 
356 385, 599 412, 382 — 25, 783 
+27 —67 
+865 —11, 551 
+1, 751 —7. 952 
+1, 713 —7, 213 


The National Military Establishment de- 
creased its total industrial employment 2,825 
from the February figure of 772,727 to the 
March figure of 769,902. 

The Department of the Army reported a 
decrease of 629 from the February figure of 
285,424 to the March figure of 284,795, In- 
side continental United States, Army indus- 
trial employment decreased 1,073, and out- 
side continental United States, Army in- 
dustrial employment increased 444, 

The Department of the Air Force reported 
a decrease of 3,000 from the February fig- 
ure of 167,742 to the March figure of 164,742. 
Inside continental United States, Air Force 
industrial employment increased 995, and 
outside continental United States, Air Force 
industrial employment decreased 3,995. 

The Department of the Navy reported an 
increase of 804 from the February figure of 
319,551 to the March figure of 320,365, In- 
side continental United States, Navy indus- 
trial employment increased 491, and outside 
continental United States, Navy industrial 
employment increased 313. 

The term “industrial employees” as used 
by the committee refers to unskilled, semi- 
skilled, skilled, and supervisory employees 
paid by the Federal Government who are 
working on construction projects such as air- 
fields and roads and in shipyards and arse- 
nals. It does not include maintenance and 
custodial employees. 


MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Table V shows personnel counted in tables 
I, II. III, and IV who are assigned to the 
mutual defense assistance program by the 
State Department, Mutual Security Agency, 
and the component units of the National 
Military Establishment, together with their 
pay. 
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‘TaBLe I.—Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies 
during March 1952, and comparison with February 1952, and pay jor February 1952, and comparison with January 1952 


Pay (in thousands of dollars) 
Department or agency 


i 
l 
| 


Executive — (except National Military Establishment): 


$2,377 69. 293 
2,151 55, 568 
1, 685 54, 804 
oa 31, 587 
208 7, 678 
286 518.071 
672 30, 360 
3, 461 90, 342 90, 700 
5 249 251 3 RO 
35 503 1 

1 80 bg) Soret rend 
1 21 
218 
38 
10 
73 


aterials Procurement Agency 
Defense Production Administration 
Defense Transport Administration 


Economic Stabilization Agency 25 7,213 6,792 
Federal Civil Defense 89 a 482 439 
National Security Training —— E 7 6 |. 
Office of Defense Mobiliration 72 58 
President's . 9 aR ea ee EES SUSE pat A POS See epee Sa ͤ a ——ůjj 
t’s Commission on the Health Needs of the Nation. — 4 
President's Materials Policy Commission 2 $633! SL a 
— 2 — A 47 
mall Defense Plants Administration 40 
888 Activities Control Board. = 13 
3 agencies: ads 
Motor Carrier Claims Commissi 
— — — Agency 
8 nt agencies 
Atomic Energy Commission 
Civil ee Board. -+ 
Expo Fons Bank Bank ol { Washington 
0 On... 
Foleni Ce Communications Commission 
it Insurance 450 1,006 
229 361 
11,822 35, 488 
396 750 
2,741 6,577 
9, 798 28, 803. 
3, 065 7, 706 
5, 205 12,501 
8 11 
961 2,062 
3,128 7, 805 
111 334 
7 
9 


Total, National ey ae 
Net ner en excluding National Military * — SSeS PS 


t of the 5 
Inside continental United States. 


Total, National Mili 
Net change, National 


rand total, including National Mili Establishment 
Seca including National Military Estab blishment 


1 March figure includes 4,725 employees of the National Production Au ee eee ee re of 4,717. 
March figure is exclusive of 23,234 seamen on the rolls of the eee N and their pay. = 

3? Exclusive of personnel and pay of the Central Intelligence & 2 

New agency created pursuant to President's letter to Mr. Tames art Feb. 20, 1952. 

* Deactivated pursuant to President's letter to Chairman, National Security Resources Board, Jan. 2, 1952, 

* Includes personnel and pay of Howard University and Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 

7 Revised on basis of later information. 

t Includes 201 employees of Munitions Board Cataloging Agency and 34 employees assigned to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
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Taste HI. Federal personnel inside continental United States employed by executive agencies during March 1952, and comparison 
with February 1952 


Department or agency Department or agency 


Executive departments (except National Mili- 
tary Establishment): 


Agriculture. „4c „%—79 


Independent agencies—Continued 
Federal Trade Commission 
General Accounting Oflice. 
General Services Administration 
eee — . 

ousing an ome Finance “Agency... 
Indian Claims Commission 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Natione Advisory Committee f 
National Capital Housing Authority. 
— Beane Capital Park and Planning Co: 


Bureau of the Budget. 


Executive Mansion and Grounds. . National Capital Sesquicentennial Com- 
National Security Council . —— ̃ T 
National Security Resources Board 4 National Gallery of Art 
Council of Economie Advisers ...------- National Labor! Relations Board 
Commission on Renovation of the Execu- National Mediation Board 

tive Manin ionada National Science Foundation. 
Office dna the Director of Mutual Security... Panama Canal 

Emergency ilroad Retirement Board 


Tokens ‘Materials Procurement Ageney 
Defense Production Administration 


Defense Transport Administration. 
conomie Stabilization Ageney Smithsonian Institutio 
Fed ivil Defense Adtninistrati Soldiers’ Home 
National Security Training Commissi 9 Tariff Commission 
Office of Defense Mobilization Ja — i Tax Court of the United States_ 
President's Airport Commission . 5 Tennessee Valley Authority... 
os SS on the Health Veterans’ Administration 
eeds of the Nation 
President's Materials Policy Commission * Total, a National Military Es- 
egotiation Board tablisbment . 
Small Defense Plants Administration Net increase, ase, excluding National Military 
Subversive Activities Control Board. a A EES ANA EES: EA 
Postwar agencies: =) 
Disp! faced Persons Commission National Military Establishment: 
Motor Carrier Claims Commission. Office of the of Defense. 
Mutual Security Agency. Department of the Army. 
War Claims Commission. — Department of the Air 
cong (owen Department of the Navy 
ttle Monuments Commission. 
pape io Energy Commission Total, National Military Establishment. . I, 179, 418 l. 
Civil Aeronautics Board Net increase, National Military Estab- 
Civil Service Commission... De ee a SRS ae Me ae) e es Sr el, 
2 Federal Comm Bank of Washington 
8 3 2 total, —— National Military 
rance Corporation.. 1. 000 1.015 9 ] Establishment 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. Net increase, including National Military 
Federal Power Commission Esta 22 E SE DE Std tant ane 
Federal Security Agency *............------ 


1 March figure includes 4,725 employees of the National Production Authority, an increase of 8 from the February figure of 4,717. 
March figure is exclusive of 23,234 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Adm. istration. 

3 Exclusive of personnel of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

4 New agen von created pursuant to President’s letter to Me James H. Doolittle, Feb. 20, 1952. 

$ Deactivated pursuant to President's letter to Chairman, National Security Resources Board, Jan. 2, 1952. 

ê Includes personnel of Howard University and Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 


Tase IIl.—Federal personnel outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during March 1952, and com- 
parison with February 1952 


Department or agency Department or agency 


Executive departments (except National 
Military Establishment): : 


AGRO E 1,980 — Finance Corporation 
3, 420 Selective Service System 
6, 873 Smithsonian Institution 
— Veterans’ Administration 
2.147 62 Total, excluding National Military 
Treasury o| Loss ge Pe 
lecrease, ex at 
3 agencies: Economie Stabilization 2 tary Establishment „4„éͤ4„%!: 
Agen: Re a E eee 
Postwar agen: National Mili Establishment: 
Displaced Persons Commission. — 132 fice 
Mutual Security Agency.... 3; 676 
War Claims Commission — 2B 23 
Independent seenciess Oe Department of the Navy co 
merican Battle Monuments Commission. 447 443 
Atomic Energy Commission — 5 5 K 8 8 Establishment_. 
Civil 88 Boara- 11 10 Net in National Military Estab- 
Civil Service Commi 3 i — SIERO EG ISS ere 
Federal 89 Commission 24 23 
Federal . A AEE 348 355 
General Services Administration 91 E Fial ee ee 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 121 124 
National Labor Relations Board 24 — RS Seen eneremnne 
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Taste IV.—Industrial employees of the Federal Government inside and outside continental United States employed by executive 
agencies during March 1952, and comparison with February 1952 


Department or agency 


Executive departments (except National Mili- 
lary Establishment): 


Total, excluding National Military 
nnn 

Net decrease, — — National Miti- 
tary Establishment 


ent of the A 


National Military Pig poe 
3 


Outside continental United Statse 


reel National Military Establishment. 
et decrease, National Military Estab- 


Grand total, including National Military 

Establishment. 
Net decrease, including National Mili- 
„ ment. on ASA AS neces] 


Department or agency 


State Department 

Mutual Security Agny. pi 
Office of the Secretary of W 
Department oſ the Army 
Department of the Air 


R A ER SE eX 


1 Revised on basis of later information. 


STATEMENT sy SENATOR BYRD, CHARMAN, 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON REDUCTION OF NON- 
ESSENTIAL FEDERAL EXPENDITURES, IN CON- 
NECTION WITH THE MONTHLY REPORT ON 
FEDERAL PERSONNEL AND PAY, MARCH 1952 


Civilian employment in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government in- 
creased 8,154 (net) during the month of 
March. 

The March total was 2,539,045, according to 
certified reports from the Federal agencies 
which were compiled today by the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures. 

There were two significant factors in the 
increase. White-collar employment in- 
creased by 11,162, while there was a decrease 
of 3,008 in industrial employment. There 
had not been an increase of this proportion 
in white-collar employment since July 1951. 
The Post Office Department continued its 
increase in employment for the sixth con- 
secutive month. The March increase was 
1,277. Total Post Office Department employ- 
ment was 519,348. The aggregate increase in 
postal employment since September was 
14,633. 

Civilian employment inside continental 
United States for March totaled 2,360,542 and 
the employment outside continental United 
States for March was 178,503. 

Employment by civilian agencies of the 
‘Government increased the month by 
3,798 to a total of 1,239,070. Civilian employ- 
ment by the Military Establishment in- 
creased during the month by 4,356 to a total 
of 1,299,975. 

In addition to the Post Office Department 
and the Military Establishment other agen- 
cies reporting major increases were Agricul- 
ture and Treasury Departments and Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that today, May 9, 1952, he presented 


to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 

S. 171. An act for the relief of Mrs. Hilde- 
gard Pielecki Kennedy; 

S. 659. An act for the relief of May Hosken; 

S. 853. An act for the relief of Dr. Ying Tak 
Chan; 

S. 1045. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Susie Lee Spencer; 

S. 1085. An act for the relief of Kane 
Shinohara; 

S. 1121. An act for the relief of Matsuko 
Kurosawa; 

S. 1154. An act for the relief of Edi Bertoli, 
Gino Guglielmi, and Serafinio 

S. 1833. An act for the relief of Maria 
Seraphenia Egawa; 

S. 1686. An act for the relief of Albert Gold- 
man, postmaster at New York, N. Y.; 

8.1692. An act for the relief of Hilde 
— and her minor daughter, Edeline 


err en for the relief of Sister 
Maria Gasparetz; 

S. 1796. An act for the relief of Bruno Leo 
Freund; 

S. 1812. An act for the relief of Janice 
Justina King; 

S. 1833. An act for the relief of Barbara 
Jean Takada; 

S.1853. An act for the relief of Hidemi 
Nakano; 

S. 2102. An act for the relief of Alcide 
Orazio Marselli and Angelo Bardelli; 

S. 2210. An act for the relief of Richard 
A. Seidenberg; 

S. 2294. An act for the relief of Carl 
Himura; and 

S. 2463. An act for the relief of Harvey T. 
Gracely. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 


unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

S. 3137. A bill for the relief of Casimero 
Rivera Gutierrez, Teresa Gutierrez, Susane 
Rivera Gutierrez, Martha Aguilera Gutier- 
rez, and Armando Casimero Gutierrez; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HENDRICKSON (for Mr. 
BRICKER) : 

S. 3138. A bill for the relief of Dr. Enrique 
Santamarina-Becerra; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 3189. A bill for the relief of Ayako Waki; 

S. 3140. A bill for the relief of Victor de la 
Bretoniere; and 

S. 3141. A bill for the relief of Arthur Alex- 
ander Cornelius and Frank Thomas Corne- 
lius; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 3142. A bill for the relief of Sister Marie 
Therese De Galzain; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of North Carolina: 

S. 3143. A bill to amend section 3182 of 
title 18 of the United States Code so as to 
authorize the use of an information filed by 
a public prosecuting officer for making de- 
mands for fugitives from justice; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


quest): 

S. 3145. A bill to amend section 508 of 
title 14, United States Code, to provide the 
United States Coast Guard with broader au- 
thority with respect to the apprehension and 
delivery of deserters, stragglers, and prison- 
ers; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. MAYBANK (by request): 

S. 3146. A bill to provide for national 
flood insurance, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

S. 3147. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to include in the defi- 
nition of “agriculture” the maintenance and 
operation of ditches, canals, reservoirs, and 
waterways when maintained and operated 
for farming purposes, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

By Mr. MOODY: 

S. 3148. A bill to authorize additional pay 
for combat duty performed by members of 
the uniformed services in Korea, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. CORDON: 

S. 3149. A bill to authorize payment, on 
a fair and equitable basis, to the States and 
their political subdivisions for the replace- 
ment, relocation, rebuilding, or improve- 
ment of public highway facilities inundated, 
abandoned, damaged, or destroyed by the 
construction or operation of certain public 
works of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HUNT (for himself and Mr. 
O'MAHONEY): 

S. 3150. A bill to approve a contract nego- 
tiated with the Midvale Irrigation District 
and to authorize its execution, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hunt when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

S. 3151. A bill to designate the reservoir 
to be formed above the Jamestown Dam near 
Jamestown, N. Dak., as Lake Orlady; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

S. 3152. A bill to amend certain provisions 
of the Universal Military Training and Serv- 
ice Act, as amended, relating to veterans’ 
exemptions; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MunpT when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG: 

S. 3153. A bill for the relief of George 
Ellis Ellison; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 3154. -A bill to make the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy library a public 
depository for Government publications; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. : 

By Mr. MARTIN: | 

S. 3185. A bill for the- relief of Oswald 
James Burton; and 

S. 3156. A bill for the relief of Benjamin 
Mintz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself and 
Mr. HILL): 

S.3157. A bill to amend the rules for the 
prevention of collisions on certain inland 
waters of the United States and on the 
western rivers; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CASE: 

S. J. Res. 153. Joint resolution to create a 
Goodwill Medical Team to assist in combat- 
ing and eradicating epidemic diseases in 
the Far East; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Case when he in- 
troduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


MIDVALE IRRIGATION DISTRICT 
CONTRACT 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, on behalf of 
myself and my colleague, the senior Sen- 
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ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’ManHoney], 
I introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill to approve a contract negotiated 
with the Midvale irrigation district, to 
authorize its execution, and for other 
purposes. 

The bill has been approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Mid- 
vale irrigation district, and meets the 
requirements set out by the Congress for 
renegotiated contracts. 

The irrigation project is within the 
State of Wyoming and the county of 
Fremont in which I make my home. 

The bill is necessary, Mr. President, to 
meet changing conditions. After careful 
soil analysis it has been found neces- 
sary to exclude certain lands from the 
irrigable area, but in no way reduces 
total construction payments due the 
United States. 

The bill (S. 3150) to approve a con- 
tract negotiated with the Midvale irri- 
gation district and to authorize its exe- 
cution, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Hunt (for himself and Mr, 
O’MAHONEY), was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF UNIVERSAL MILI- 
TARY TRAINING AND SERVICE ACT 
RELATING TO VETERANS’ EXEMP- 
TIONS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
amend certain provisions of the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act. 
The purpose of the bill in brief, is to 
correct certain unfair conditions which 
it seems to me now exist from the stand- 
point of veterans who have been called 
back into the service. This particular 
amendment to the law would make in- 
eligible for induction any veteran who 
had completed 24 months of active duty. 
Enactment of this bill would put that 
provision into effect, instead of the pres- 
ent provision which requires 3 years of 
active-duty service. 

Furthermore, the amendment which 
my bill proposes to the law would credit 
any previous service of less than 12 
months to the new induction period of 
any man. As the law now stands, a man 
does not receive any credit whatsoever 
for service of less than 12 months, and 
consequently he must complete the full 
enlistment time or else be reindueted. 
The consequence in the case of many 
veterans who have had previous service 
of 8 or 10 months is that under present 
conditions the period of service is not 
uniform. 

I have discussed the proposed amend- 
ment to the law with members of the 
committee and with others of my col- 


‘leagues, and I do not believe there is any 


opposition to this measure. 

The bill (S. 3152) to amend certain 
provisions of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, as amended, 
relating to veterans’ exemptions, intro- 
duced by Mr. Munonr, was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 
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GOOD WILL MEDICAL TEAM 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for a few min- 
utes to make a brief statement with 
reference to a joint resolution I am about 
to introduce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
South Dakota? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I am today 
introducing a joint resolution to create 
a good will medical team to assist in 
combating and eradicating epidemic 
diseases in the Far East. 

The joint resolution is intended to help 
combat the big lie about germ warfare 
in Korea and also to demonstrate the 
basic friendship of the American people 
for the people of all Korea and China 
and other countries of the Far East. It 
proposes the creation of a United States 
good will corps of doctors, technicians, 
and nurses, under the direction of the 
United States Public Health Service to 
proceed to the Far East and to offer their 
services in combating the plague, 
typhus, or other terrible or frightful dis- 
eases that may appear in epidemic pro- 
portions. 

The proposal is based on the belief that 
the most effective way to show up a lie 
as a lie is to do something which demon- 
strates that it cannot be true. Actions 
speak louder than words. 

Sometime ago it occurred to me that 
instead of simply d2nying that there was 
anything to Communist charges of germ 
warfare in Korea, we could be more effec- 
tive by offering medical help and workers 
in combating the epidemics which be- 
gan months before the Chinese marched 
into Korea. 

At the turn of the century, we won 
friends in China by turning the Boxer 
indemnity fund into a student training 
fund for Chinese students to come here 
and learn techniques and skills which 
they could take back to help their coun- 
trymen. Basically, America should have 
the friendship of the Chinese people. 
We should not permit it to be destroyed 
by the false propaganda of the Reds. 
Something like this, and the thought of 
the good will medical corps was recently 
expressed by me in some remarks before 
the Washington Pilgrimage of Church- 
men, which Representative ARMSTRONG 
of Missouri attended. Afterward he en- 
couraged me to put the idea into con- 
crete form with a joint resolution in 
which he would join. The joint resolu- 
tion I am today introducing is the result, 

Yesterday, Secretary Acheson spoke 
out again, as he has before and as our 
delegate, Warren Austin, has at U. N. 
headquarters, against the obvious and 
clumsy hoax of the charge that we have 
engaged in germ warfare. It is a clumsy 
hoax, but the constant repetition in the 
technique of the big lie, and the distress 
of people where plagues wear down hu- 
man resistance can be damaging. 

So, we propose to demonstrate that 
America is not in the business of plant- 
ing or spreading disease; that we want to 
stamp it out and do our best to help 
unfortunate, suffering people. We want 
to show that America is interested in 
friendship and good will, 
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Hence, this United States good will 
corps. 

I now introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence a joint resolution providing for the 
creation of a good will medical team. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 153) 
to create a good will medical team to 
assist in combating and eradicating epi- 
demic diseases in the Far East, intro- 
duced by Mr. Case, was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


HOLGER KUBISCHKE—REENROLL- 
MENT OF BILL 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
propose to submit a concurrent resolu- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that I 
may make a brief statement with respect 
to it, after which I shall ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Nevada that he may make a brief 
statement? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
may I inquire as to the nature of the 
Senator’s request? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I propose to sub- 
mit a concurrent resolution, and I am 
asking unanimous consent that I may 
make a very brief statement with respect 
to it, after which I shall ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I shall not 
object to the Senator making his state- 
ment but before he makes his statement 
I desire to say that, in my opinion, 
usually it is poor policy to consider reso- 
lutions without having them be over for 
at least a day. 

Mr. McCARRAN. If the Senator from 
Arizona will permit me to say so, this is 
an emergency, and the Senator from 
Arizona will see what the emergency is as 
soon as I have made my explanation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the resolution for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 75) was read, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the action of 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
in signing the enrolled bill (S. 2307) for the 
relief of Holger Kubischke be rescinded, and 
that the Secretary of the Senate be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to reenroll 
the bill with the following change, namely: 
In line 3 of the Senate engrossed bill strike 
out the words “provision of the ninth cate- 


gory” and in lieu thereof insert “provisions 
of the first and ninth categories.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the Senator from Nevada 
making a brief statement? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator may 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
18s a concurrent resolution respecting a 
private immigration bill which has al- 
ready been passed by the Senate and by 
the other body. It has been discovered 
that, by reason of a clerical error, this 
bill refers only to the ninth category at 
a point where it should refer to both the 
first and ninth categories. Since the bill 
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has already been signed by the Speaker 
of the other body, it is necessary to ap- 
prove a concurrent resolution in order 
to permit reenrollment, and at the same 
time make the necessary correction, 
This concurrent resolution simply pro- 
vides that the action of the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives in signing 
the enrolled bill S. 2307, be rescinded, 
and that the Secretary of the Senate be 
and is authorized and directed to reen- 
roll the bill with the single change which 
I have explained. 

I now ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, for the immediate considera- 
tion of the concurrent resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE RELATING TO TAX ON 
CERTAIN STOCK TRANSFERS BY 
INSURANCE COMPANIES—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. McFARLAND (for himself, Mr. 
RUSSELL, Mr. JoHnson of Colorado, Mr. 
Hitt, Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina, Mr. ANDER- 
son, Mr. Butler of Nebraska, Mr. CHAVEZ, 
Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. Ecrox, 
Mr. HILL, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Kerr, Mr. 
KILGORE, Mr. Lancer, Mr. LONG, Mr. MAG- 
NuUSON, Mr. MoRsE, Mr. O’Manoney, Mr. 
STENNIS, and Mr. Youna) submitted 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to the bill (H. R. 7230) to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code, so 
as to make nontaxable certain stock 
transfers made by insurance companies 
to secure the performance of obligations, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF DEFENSE PRODUC- 
TION ACT OF 1950 AND HOUSING 
AND RENT ACT OF 1947—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. HENDRICKSON (for Mr. Bricker) 
submitted an amendment intended to 
be proposed by Mr. Bricker to the bill 
(S. 2645) to amend and extend the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, as amend- 
ed, and the Housing and Rent Act of 
1947, as amended, which was referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and ordered to be printed, 


EXCLUSION FROM GROSS INCOME 
OF PROCEEDS OF CERTAIN 
SPORTS PROGRAMS—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska (for himself 
and Mr. Martin) submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to the bill (H. R. 7345) to exclude 
from gross income the proceeds of cer- 
tain sports programs conducted for the 
benefit of the American National Red 
Cross, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed. 
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REVISION OF LAWS RELATING TO 
IMMIGRATION, NATURALIZATION, 
AND NATIONALITY—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. McCARRAN submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 2550) to revise the laws 
relating to immigration, naturalization, 
and nationality, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

Mr. LEHMAN (for himself, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. Benton, 
Mr. LANGER, Mr. KILGORE, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
DovctLas, Mr. McManon, Mr. Green, Mr. 
Pastore, Mr. Moopy, and Mr. Murray) 
submitted 44 amendments intended to 
be proposed by them, jointly, to Senate 
bill 2550, supra, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. BENTON (for himself, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. LANGER, Mr. 
Kincore, Mr. Douctas, Mr. MCMAHON, 
Mr. GREEN, Mr. Pastore, Mr. Moopy, Mr. 
Murray, Mr, KEFAUVER, and Mr. Morse) 
submitted 14 amendments intended to 
be proposed by them, jointly, to Senate 
bill 2550, supra, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
LEHMAN, Mr. Benton, Mr. Lancer, Mr. 
KILGORE, Mr. Dovucias, Mr. McManon, 
Mr. GREEN, Mr. PastorE, Mr. Moopy, Mr. 
Morray, Mr. KEFAUVER, and Mr. Morse) 
submitted 23 amendments, intended to 
be proposed by them, jointly, to Senate 
bill 2550, supra, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment intended to be 
proposed by me to the bill (S. 2550) to 
revise the laws relating to immigration, 
naturalization, and nationality, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an explanatory statement pre- 
pared by me be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received and printed, and 
will lie on the table; and, without ob- 
jection, the explanatory statement will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The explanatory statement is as 
follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR FERGUSON 

This is merely a clarifying amendment to 
cover all alleged citizens and nationals who 
travel to the United States from a foreign 
shore with travel documents issued by a 
United States consular officer and who are 
allowed to land in the United States after 
detention and not merely the relatively small 
portion thereof whose travel documents are 
technically named “Certificates of Identity.” 

It gives immunity, as to detention ex- 
penses, in cases involving citizens and na- 
tionals who land after detention in the 
same manner that immunity is given in 
cases involving aliens. 

As the bill now reads, in relation to de- 
tention expenses aliens are given preferred 
treatment over citizens and nationals who 
arrive with travel affidavits issued by a 
United States consular officer. The amend- 
ment cures this technical defect and gives 
citizens and nationals at least equal con- 
sideration with that given aliens, 
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HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 


H.R.1699. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Michaline Borzecki; and 

H. R. 5543. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Elisabeth Rosalia Haste; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7405. An act to provide for an eco- 
nomical, efficient, and effective supply man- 
agement organization with the Department 
of Defense through the establishment of a 
single supply cataloging system, the stand- 
ardization of supplies and the more efficient 
use of supply testing, inspection, packag- 
ing, and acceptance facilities and services; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


REHABILITATION OF FEDERAL 
PRISONERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1365) to 
assist Federal prisoners in their reha- 
bilitation, which was, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 


That chapter 315 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“$4284. Advances for rehabilitation. 

“(a) The Attorney General, under such 
regulations as he prescribes, acting for him- 
self or through such officers and employees 
as he designates, may use so much of the 
trust funds designated as ‘Commissary 
Funds, Federal Prisons’ (31 U. S. C. 725s 
(22)), as may be surplus to other needs of 
the trust, to provide advances to prisoners 
at the time of their release, as an aid to their 
rehabilitation. 

“(b) An advance made hereunder shall in 
no instance exceed $150 except with the spe- 
cific approval of the Attorney General, and 
shall in every case be secured by the per- 
sonal note of the prisoner conditioned to 
make repayment monthly when employed, 
or otherwise possessed of funds, with inter- 
est at a rate not to exceed 6 percent per 
annum and subject to an agreement on the 
part of the prisoner that the funds so ad- 
vanced shall be expended only for the pur- 
poses designated in the loan agreement. 
Repayments of principal and interest shall 
be credited to the trust fund from which 
the advance was made. Any unpaid prin- 
cipal or interest on said note shall be con- 
sidered as a debt due the United States.” 

Sec. 2. The Attorney General may accept 
gifts or bequests of money for credit to the 
“Commissary Funds, Federal Prisons,” which 
gifts or bequests, for the purpose of Federal 
income, State, and gift taxes, shall be 
deemed to be gifts or bequests to or for the 
use of the United States. 

Sec. 3. The analysis of chapter 315 of title 
18, United States Code, immediately preced- 
ing section 4281, is amended by adding the 
following new item: 


“4284. Advances for rehabilitation.” 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
bill S. 1365, as it passed the Senate, 
was in the form of an independent stat- 
ute which would, in general, authorize 
the Attorney General, under certain cir- 
cumstances, to make loans not in excess 
of $150 to deserving Federal prisoners 
for purposes of rehabilitation. 

The House has amended the bill so as 
to place the statute in the appropriate 
part of title 18 of the United States 
Code. The House also, out of an abun- 
dance of caution, added language which 
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would restrict the loans so that they 
might be made only at the time of the 
release of the Federal prisoner. There 
should be no objection to either change. 

Let me say parenthetically, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the language of subparagraph 
(a) of the House amendment, as it was 
printed in the RECORD, appears incor- 
rect; but I have checked the enrolled 
copy of the bill with the Senate Parlia- 
mentarian, and can assure the Senate 
the bill is actually in correct form as it 
came from the House, and the apparent 
incorrect passage was only a typo- 
graphical error. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
concur in the House amendment to the 
bill (S. 1365). 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Does the jun- 
ior Senator from New Jersey correctly 
understand that this bill passed the Sen- 
ate on the call of the calendar? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran]. 

The motion was agreed to. 


RUTH OBRE DUBONNET 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1772) for 
the relief of Ruth Obre Dubonnet, which 
was, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

That Ruth Obre Dubonnet, if found other- 
wise admissible to citizenship, may be nat- 
uralized under this act upon compliance 
with all the requirements of the naturaliza- 
tion laws, except that— 

(a) no declaration of intention, no cer- 
tificate of arrival, and no period of residence 
within the United States or any State shall 
be required; and 

(b) the petition for naturalization shall 
be filed with any court having naturalization 
jurisdiction prior to the expiration of 6 
months immediately following the date of 
enactment of this act. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
is a private immigration bill, the bene- 
ficiary of which is one Ruth Dubonnet. 
The purpose of the bill is to permit the 
beneficiary to file a petition for natura- 
lization in accordance with the immi- 
gration and naturalization laws. This is 
the case of a native-born citizen of the 
United States who lost her citizenship 
without intent, because of acts per- 
formed under duress while she was in 
France during the recent war. 

The Senate passed the bill by unani- 
mous consent; and the House has now 
approved it. But the House has changed 
the wording in some respects. The bill 
has been carefully examined, in the form 
in which it has come from the House; 
and I am satisfied that the basic pur- 
pose approved by the Senate has not 
been changed, and that the House lan- 
guage is equally satisfactory. I there- 
fore move, Mr. President, that the Sen- 
ate concur in the House amendment to 
the bill S. 1772. 
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Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I understand 
from the distinguished Senator that this 
also was a bill which passed the Senate 
on the call of the calendar. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. McCARRAN. It was unanimous- 
ly approved by the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE ACT RELATING TO CARE 
AND TREATMENT OF PERSONS 
AFFLICTED WITH LEPROSY 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 1739) to amend section 
331 of the Public Health Service Act, as 
amended, concerning the care and treat- 
ment of persons afflicted with leprosy, 
and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, on April 
28, 1952, the House of Representatives 
disagreed to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate and requested a conference. I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ment, agree to the request of the House 
for a conference, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. Lone, Mr. 
SMATHERS, and Mr. Ecron conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


INCREASED COMPENSATION AND 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 4394) to pro- 
vide certain increases in the monthly 
rates of compensation and pension pay- 
able to veterans and their dependents, 
and for other purposes. I ask for the 
immediate consideration of the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of May 8, 1952.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr, GEORGE. Mr. President, I may 
say to the Senate that this bill is prac- 
tically identical with the bill as it passed 
the Senate, except with respect to the 
pension payments to Spanish-American 
War veterans, Civil War veterans, and 
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Indian War veterans. The House in- 
sisted—and the Senate conferees finally 
were compelled to yield—on a reduction 
in the 15-percent increase which was 
given to Spanish-American War veter- 
ans and Civil War veterans, as well as 
veterans of the Indian War. The agree- 
ment was that the existing pensions 
should be increased by 7% percent, rath- 
er than 5 percent, as the Senate com- 
mittee originally reported the bill to the 
Senate. The figure of 742 percent was 
likewise agreed to with respect to widows, 
with or without children, of veterans of 
World War I and World War II, and 
Spanish-American War veterans. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


INCREASED ANNUAL INCOME LIMI- 
TATIONS GOVERNING PENSION TO 
CERTAIN VETERANS AND THEIR 
DEPENDENTS — CONFERENCE RE- 
FORT 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 4387) to increase 
the annual income limitations governing 
the payment of pension to certain vet- 
erans and their dependents, to preclude 
exclusions in determining annual income 
for purposes of such limitations. I ask 
for the immediate consideration of the 
report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of May 8, 1952.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. z 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the 
change involved is as follows: The Sen- 
ate proposed to raise the income limita- 
tion from $1,000 to $1,200 in the case of 
widows or veterans without dependents. 
The House had raised the income limita- 
tion from $1,000 to $1,800. The confer- 
ence agreement fixes the limitation at 
$1,400 for widows or veterans without 
dependents, 

Likewise, the Senate had increased 
the income limitation from $2,500 to 
$2,600 in the case of veterans or widows 
with dependents. The House had fixed 
it at $3,000. The conference agreement 
fixes the income limitation for widows 
or veterans with dependents at $2,700. 
However, the House accepted a Senate 
amendment which restored existing law 
relating to exclusions in computing in- 
come in the case of veterans. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the 
full text of the conference reports on 
both bills will be found at pages 4931, 
4932, and 4933 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 8, 1952, for the ready 
reference of Members of the Senate. 
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ARMY ROTATION SYSTEM 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
proceed for not to exceed 2 minutes, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from New Jersey may proceed 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
upon several recent occasions my atten- 
tion has been directed to certain seri- 
ous defects in the present Army rotation 
system. 

Experienced officers have told me that 
it is well nigh impossible to operate a 
unit effectively and efficiently with a con- 
stant turn-over of key personnel. In- 
deed, they have made it abundantly clear 
to me that the rotation system as pres- 
ently conducted has been responsible for 
many needless casualties in Korea. 

A Reuter's dispatch appearing in the 
April 28 issue of the Chicago Daily Trib- 
une seems to confirm this fact beyond 
peradventure. 

Mr. President, I do not know whether 
the Senate Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices has studied this situation or not, 
but if they have not, I suggest that it is 
important enough to have their imme- 
diate consideration. Indeed, I think the 
problem is of such grave importance that 
hearings should be inaugurated without 
delay, so that our military experts may 
lay before the committee cold, hard 
facts, particularly as they relate to battle 
losses which are the direct and proxi- 
mate result of the system. 

Mr. President, I ask that the article 
to which I have made reference be 
printed in the body of the Recor at this 
point in my remarks, and that it be 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services for their study and considera- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the article 
was referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


ARMY ROTATION System Is CHIEF GRUMBLE 
or GI'Ss—THEY COMPLAIN ABOUT War 
POINTS ARE AWARDED 


WITH AMERICAN Forces IN Korea, April 
27.—The rotation system is the main grum- 
ble of homesick GIs in Korea. 

The men complain about the way points 
entitling them to get home are awarded, and 
officers contend the system of withdrawing 
individuals is bad for unit morale. 

Capt. Stanley A. Durka of 5117 Ellis Ave- 
nue, Chicago, a company commander of 
the Seventh Regiment, Third Division, who 
shot three Chinese in an Easter Sunday pa- 
trol, said his unit had a turn-over of 75 per- 
cent in 6 months. 

“It’s impossible to run a unit efficiently,” 
he said. “Teamwork suffers. The rotation 
plan, by taking away key personnel and re- 
placing them with green men, is fantastic 
and utterly ridiculous.” 

Durka, a 1943 graduate of Waukegan town- 
ship high school, had 33 men with him on 
the Easter patrol. One of the Chinese he 
shot was bending over a wounded GI. Dur- 
ka dropped him as he spun around and 
raised his rifle. 


GENERAL AGREES 


Qualified agreement came from Maj. Gen. 
Thomas J. Cross, of Amsterdam, N. Y., who 
said the rotation policy was “a wonderful 
idea, but you can rotate yourself out of 
know-how in battle.” 
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Durka and other officers said the British 
system of replacing entire infantry bat- 
talions might be more effective than piece- 
meal rotation. 

The rotation system works on a minimum 
of 36 points before a man can be pulled out 
of Korea. Front-line troops earn 4 points 
a month, rear echelons 2. 

But the men complain they never know 
just how they stand. Should a signalman 
stringing wires in front of the lines earn 
four points? Why doesn’t a driver taking 
ammunition to the front qualify? Why 
should a fighting unit have its point status 
reduced when it goes into reserve? 

“Nobody knows when we go home—that’s 
the trouble in a nutshell,” said Sgt. John 
G. Devine, of Detroit. 

CAN’T UNDERSTAND SYSTEM 

First Lt. L. Sharpe of Tampa, Fla., a mor- 
tar battery commander, said morale of his 
unit dropped sharply when it went into 
reserve and got fewer points. 

Pfc. Alvin Deerwester, of Bloomington, III., 
said: “Morale goes up and down. We never 
can understand the rotation system.” 


REPORT OF BOARD OF VISITORS TO 
UNITED STATES MERCHANT MA- 
RINE ACADEMY, 1952 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the report of 
the Board of Visitors to the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy, 1952, 
be printed in the body of the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The report is as follows: 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE 
UNITED STATES MERCHANT MARINE ACADEMY, 
1952, Krncs POINT, Lone ISLAND, N. T., 
APRIL 21, 1952 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES. 


GENTLEMEN: Pursuant to Public Law 301, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, approved May 11, 
1944, the following Senators and Members of 
the House of Representatives were designated 
to constitute the 1952 Board of Visitors to the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy: 

By the President of the Senate: 

Senator Russet, Lone, Democrat, Louisi- 
ana. 

By the chairman, Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

Senator Irvine M. Ives, Republican, New 
York. 

Senator HERBERT H. LEHMAN, Democrat, 
New York. 

By the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives: 

Congressman EUGENE J. Kron, Democrat, 
New York. 

Congressman Henry J. LATHAM, Republi- 
can, New York. 

By the chairman, House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries: 

Congressman HERBERT C. BONNER, Demo- 
crat, North Carolina. 

Congressman EDWARD A. GarMatz, Demo- 
crat, Maryland. 

Congressman ALVIN F. WEICHEL, Republi- 
can, Ohio. 

Ex-officio Members: 

Senator E. C. JoHNson, Democrat, Colo- 
rado (chairman, Senate Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce). 

Congressman Epwarp J. Hart, Democrat, 
New Jersey (chairman, House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries). 

Congressman Lronarp W. Hatt, of the 
Second Congressional District of New York, 
attended the meeting also, by invitation of 
the Board. 


1952 


The Board assembled at Wiley Hall, Kings 
Point, at 1000 Monday, April 21, 1952, where 
they were welcomed by the Superintendent 
of the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy, Rear Adm. Gordon McLintock, 
and his staff. 

The following members of the Board were 
present: Senator RUSSELL LONG, Democrat, 
of Louisiana; Congressman EUGENE J. KEOGH, 
Democrat, of New York; Congressman HENRY 
J. LatHaM, Republican, of New York. Con- 
gressman Lronarp W. HALL, Republican, of 
New York, was also present. 

The following officials of the United States 
Maritime Service Headquarters and the 
United States Merchant Marine Cadet Corps 
headquarters were present: Rear Adm. H. 
J. Tiedemann, Chief, Office of Maritime 
Training and Commandant, United States 
Maritime Service; Capt. J. T. Everett, Super- 
visor, United States Merchant Marine Cadet 
Corps; Commander C. R. Shorter, Chief Liai- 
son Officer, Office of Maritime Training. 


FIRST MEETING OF THE BOARD 


The Board elected Senator Lona to serve 
as permanent chairman and confirmed the 
appointments of Commander C. W. Sandberg 
and Lt. J. A. Walsh as secretary and assistant 
secretary respectively. 

Department heads and administrative 
personnel were presented to the Board after 
which the Superintendent presented his re- 
port. Following discussion of the report 
Cadet-Midshipman William G. Rendall, of 
New York, regimental commander, and 
Cadet-Midshipman Marion G. Folsom, of Cal- 
ifornia, regimental adjutant, invited the 
Board to lunch with the regiment of cadet- 

midshipmen in Delano Hall. Recess was 
taken at 1200. 


TOUR OF QUARTERS AND GROUNDS 


After lunch, individual tours of inspection 
of the academy grounds and facilities were 
conducted. The Board also attended the 
formal Regimental Review. 


SECOND MEETING OF THE BOARD 


The Board sat in executive session during 
the second and final meeting. The general 
comments and specific recommendations of 
the Board arrived at during this executive 
session are herewith presented for the se- 
rious consideration of the Members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives: 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


The Board is in agreement that the Mer- 
chant Marine Academy fulfills in every sense 
possible the basic Merchant Marine policy 
of the Nation, as outlined in the President’s 
message delivered to the Congress on Jan- 
uary 21, 1952. Members of the Board ob- 
served the highest degree of patriotism, 
spirit, and morale among the young men 
training at Kings Point. The curriculum 
appears to be on a par with West Point and 
Annapolis, as well as in keeping with the 
highest standards of collegiate education. 
In some respects the training of deck and en- 
gineering officers is even more intensive than 
that at Annapolis, due to the concentration 
for 2 years on either deck or engineering 
training at the election of the cadets. It 
was also noted that the requirement of I year 
at sea results in young men who graduate 
from this Academy being well qualified to 
stand a deck or engine room watch imme- 
diately upon graduation. 

The Board noted with admiration the ex- 
tensive facilities for training of cadets in 
the field of engineering and electronics. 
This equipment, running into value perhaps 
of millions of dollars, was acquired for the 
most part at no expense to the Government. 
Much of it was acquired by gift or by re- 
pairing discarded equipment. 

The Board was impressed by the efficiency 
of the institution and the economical op- 
eration of the Kings Point Academy. Never- 
theless, members of the Board gained the 
impression that the reductions of appropria- 
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tions, especially those now recommended by 
the House of Representatives in H. R. 7072, 
have now gone beyond any point of reason- 
able economy and could hardly achieve any 
result other than progressively closing the 
institution. Already economies have been 
forced upon the institution which are un- 
reasonable. A few examples might be cited: 

Young men in the first class on alternate 
days must wait tables. 

This means a loss of approximately 4 hours 
per day and the requirements of classes must 
be so arranged in order that the cadet-mid- 
shipman of the first year may be available 
on the hour prior to the serving of meals. 

In serving meals, white mess jackets for 
the waiters and table cloths have been dis- 
carded to reduce expenses. 

All cadet quarters are equipped with over- 
head lights, yet by regulation midshipmen 
are forbidden to have more than one light 
bulb in each room to be used only in a desk 
lamp in order to save approximately $1,000 
per year. 

The grounds include a structure that was 
once a beautiful home, available to cadet- 
midshipmen for recreation and entertain- 
ment of visitors. Such facilities no longer 
exist because measures of economy deny 
funds to heat or light the building. 

The electronics laboratory is well equipped; 
yet in order to observe electronics scope of 
radar, loran, and other electronics equip- 
ment, it is necessary to close off light and 
air. Under such conditions the classroom 
is unbearably hot due to the heat generated 
by the equipment. Even in the empty room 
in the month of April, it is not too difficult 
to imagine the intense heat of that same 
room filled with midshipmen during a sum- 
mer month. Of course, no funds are avail- 
able for air-conditioning or even adequate 
draft ventilation. 

The maintenance of the lawn appears to 
be a matter of extra-duty work assigned to 
first-year cadets. 

Likewise, it is noted that Kings Point has 
a good band for formal occasions, composed 
of midshipmen who somehow find time to 
practice. 

The curriculum at Kings Point is much 
heavier in class hours than almost any col- 
legiate institution in the country, and it is 
noted that cadets practice marching and 
drilling on Saturdays and at hours during 
the week which might otherwise be avail- 
able for recreation. 

The institution in some respects gave the 
impression of being in the last death throes 
of a so-called economy attack. Appropria- 
tions for this Academy have been steadily re- 
duced for the past 4 fiscal years. The num- 
ber of midshipmen has steadily increased 
in comparison to the number of staff al- 
lowed. In 1946 there was one staff member 
for every 1.8 midshipmen. At present there 
is one staff member to 2.7 midshipmen. A 
similar Federal academy enjoys the ratio of 
1 staff to 1.4 cadets, and other Federal acad- 
emies operate under even more favorable 
ratios. Despite continual rise in cost, the 
annual appropriations for the operation of 
this Academy have been: 


The Board cannot agree with the House 
action which denies cadet midshipmen at 
Kings Point the $65 monthly allowance for 
uniforms, textbooks, and required expenses 
which they have received since the estab- 
lishment of the Academy. This allowance 
at Annapolis and West Point has already been 
increased to $75 and a further increase at 
those Academies can be expected in the near 
future. 

Inasmuch as the purpose of this Federal 
Academy is in many respects similar to that 
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of other Federal academies, it is neither 
logical nor just that there should be such 
discrimination. From personal interviews 
with a considerable number of cadets, mem- 
bers of the Board learned that most cadets 
require financial assistance from home, 
while others spend money they had saved in 
earlier years to neip defray their expenses. 

The Board notes the progressive deteriora- 
tion of certain of the physical conditions of 
the Academy, due to lack of funds. The 

eautiful buildings of this institution should 
not be permitted to fall into dilapidation and 
disrepair. Services such as piping and con- 
duits are already in need of substantial 
maintenance and repairment. 

SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 

1, The Board specifically and emphatically 
recommends that the reduction made by the 
House, as proposed in H. R. 7042, of 35 percent 
less than the funds approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget for the operation of the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy for the 
fiscal year 1953 be restored by the Senate and 
be sustained by the joint conferees of the 
House and the Senate, and further, that such 
restoration be spelled out in the bill for the 
specific use of the Academy. Such a fatal 
blow at this admirable Academy as is pro- 
posed by H. R. 7042 would be a serious blow 
struck against this Nation’s security in these 
times of great national emergency. 

2. The Board recommends that the cadet- 
midshipmen‘s allowance be increased and 
maintained on a parity with other Federal 
Academies. 

3. The Board recommends that an addi- 
tional amount of $200,000 be made available 
for the purpose of effecting urgently-needed 
repairs, maintenance work, and replace- 
ments. 

4. The Board recommends that Congress 
approve necessary funds to match $300,000 
already raised by private subscription for 
the completion of the United States Memorial 
Chapel to be located on the Academy grounds. 


CONCLUSION 


The Board is pleased to enter upon the 
record its deep admiration of the high morale 
and spirit that exists in all ranks, from the 
Superintendent down. 

The Board thanks the Superintendent of 
the Academy, Rear Adm. Gordon McLintock, 
and his staff for their untiring efforts in 
maintaining, under difficult conditions, the 
high standards in evidence at the Academy. 

The Board wishes to extend its thanks 
to Rear Adm. H. J. Tiedemann, Chief, Office 
of Maritime Training, and Capt. J. T. 
Everett, Supervisor, United States Merchant 
Marine Cadet Corps, for the assistance ren- 
dered by them. 

The chairman and members of the Board 
wish to express their appreciation to Com- 
mander C. W. Sandberg and Lt. J. A. Walsh 
for their able assistance as secretary and 
assistant secretary to the Board. 

The Board earnestly recommends to all 
Members of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives that at a convenient opportunity 
they should visit the classrooms and labora- 
tories, as well as the officers and cadets, at 
this institution. 

The Board is certain that those who have 
observed the value to our Nation of these 
young lives, dedicated to the service of their 
country, will assist in assuring that this 
Academy fulfills its purpose. 

RUSSELL B. LONG. 
EUGENE J. KEOGH. 
Henry J. LATHAM. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
APPENDIX 
On request, and by unanimous con- 

sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
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were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 
Address, entitled “Progress in the South,” 
delivered by him to the Palaver Club, Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 6, 1952. 
By Mr. BYRD: 

Excerpts from speech delivered by Hon. 
Hugh Gordon Miller at the last reunion of 
the Confederate Veterans, at Norfolk, Va., 
on May 30, 1951. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

Letter addressed to him by A. E. MacKin- 
non, of New York, N. Y., dated May 3, 1952, 
relative to law making May 22 Maritime Day. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Address entitled “Defense Support: The 
Critical Margin for the Free World,” dealing 
with the Benton amendment to the Mutual 
Security Act, delivered to the International 
Institute of Bridgeport, Inc., on April 29, 
1952, by Robert Oliver, labor adviser to the 
Mutual Security Agency. 

Editorial entitled “No Great Flood in 
Tennessee Valley,” published in Pope County 
Tribune, Glenwood, Minn., of April 29, 1952. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

Letter dated May 2, 1952, addressed to the 
Chairman and members of the National 
Labor Relations Board by Harry Lundeberg, 
secretary-treasurer of the Sailor’s Union of 
the Pacific, regarding the so-called Rotan 
case. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

Oration by James Crawford, of Harrisburg 
Township High School, Harrisburg, III., in 
fifteenth annual Illinois American Legion 
oratorical contest. 

By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

Editorial entitled “They've Been Voting 
for the Steel Steal for 20 Years,” published 
in the Johnson Pioneer, Johnson, Kans., of 
May 1, 1952. 

Telegram from L. R. Boulware, of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., to Cyrus Ching, Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C., relative to unsolved labor disputes 
at Lockland plant of General Electric Co., 
near Cincinnati, Ohio. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

Article entitled “Know Your America 
Week: Buffalo Observance,” written by Paul 
Wamsley, chairman of Buffalo Observance of 
Know Your America Week. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Excerpt on International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund, from Senate Report No. 1490 on 
Mutual Security Act of 1952, and editorial on 
the same subject from the Milwaukee Journal 
of May 3, 1952. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

Letter on the subject of aid to children, 
written by Mrs. H. Pantaleoni, and publish- 
ed in the New York Times of April 27, 1952. 

Letter on the subject of United States role 
in the United Nations, written by Mrs. H. 
Pantaleoni, and published in the New York 
Times, of February 2, 1952. 

Article entitled “Healer’s Role in World 
Rift,” written by Malvina Lindsay, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Post, April 16, 1952. 

Article entitled “Voice of the Airline ‘Con- 
sumers,’” describing the work of Col. Joseph 
P. Adams, of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
written by William V. Shannon, and printed 
in the New York Post, May 3, 1952. 

Article entitled “How Long Will Flood 
Waste Be Tolerated?” written by Lane Kirk- 
land, and published in the AFL News-Re- 
porter, April 30, 1952. 

Article entitled “Progress of Kashmir De- 
militarization: Dr. Graham Reports Im- 
proved Situation,” published in the May 1952 
issue of the United Nations Bulletin. 


FAR-EASTERN PROBLEMS—AD- 
DRESS BY HON. JOHN FOSTER 
DULLES 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 

dent, on May 5, 1952, in Paris, John Fos- 
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ter Dulles, whom we all know, made a 
very important address before the French 
National Political Science Institute on 
the subject, Far-Eastern Problems. The 
address has been very widely commented 
on by the press of both Europe and Amer- 
ica. Because of its importance, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I 


Any discussion of far-eastern problems can 
well start with Japan. Japan is the only 
great industrial power of Asia and has a 
unique capacity for good or evil. She can 
contribute mightily to the development of 
the underdeveloped area of Asia. But also 
she could contribute to the Soviet Commu- 
nist program of world conquest because of 
her potential ability to produce modern types 
of precision weapons and because the Jap- 
anese people have historically been suscepti- 
ble to militarism. Stalin has said that with 
Japan the Soviet Union would be “invinci- 
ble.” 

If Soviet communism could, without pre- 
cipitating general war, get control of Japan, 
that would involve such a shift in the bal- 
ance of power in the Far East that the Soviet 
leaders might then be prepared, without 
further delay, to risk a general war. Without 
that, the industrial balance is so strongly 
against Soviet Russia that it would be reck- 
less for its leaders to precipitate a general 
war at this time. 

The free world needs Japan, just as Japan 
needs the free world, so that Japan will not 
again be exploited and ruined to serve the 
evil purposes of a few imperialists. That is 
basic to any free-world program for peace. 

The Japanese Peace Treaty and the United 
States security treaties with Japan. Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the Philippines go 
a long way toward establishing a Pacific 
Ocean security system and Japan has now 
freely joined that system as a sovereign equal, 
by the overwhelming choice of her people. 

The Soviet Union attempted desperately 
to prevent the consummation of peace with 
Japan on terms which would bring Japan 
into relations of collective security with the 
United States. Happily the Soviet Union 
does not occupy any substantial parts of 
Japan. It has, however, economic attrac- 
tions to offer Japan. The Japanese face a 
difficult problem of survival without access 
to the raw materials and markets of the 
Communist-controlled mainland. 

During the course of our peace negotia- 
tions the Communist Party in Japan openly 
threatened that, if a so-called separate peace 
was negotiated, Japan would be invaded 
from Sakhalin and the Kurile and Habomai 
Islands, where Soviet forces are within 2 
miles of Hokkaido, the main northern island 
of Japan; and also the Communist Party 
threatened the use, in this connection, of the 
large body of indoctrinated Japanese troops 
which had surrendered to the Soviet Union 
and which, in violation of the surrender 
terms, the Soviet Union had retained for its 
own political purposes. 

In addition to threats, there were prom- 
ises. Cheap raw materials and vast markets 
were offered. For example, coal was offered 
at one-third the price which Japan now has 
to pay for coal transported over long ocean 
routes. 

When we went to San Francisco to con- 
summate the Japanese Peace Treaty in the 
face of the menacing presence of a high- 
powered Soviet delegation, we felt that there 
was risk that the Soviet Union and Commu- 
nist China would use our action as a pretext 
for open violence. But the free world allies 
and the Japanese Government did not hesi- 
tate. We all knew that if we faltered in 
our purpose because of Soviet threats or 
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Soviet promises, our irresolution would lead 
surely to Soviet domination of Japan and all 
of Asia and, in the end, produce an increased 
risk of war under conditions much more dis- 
advantageous than now. So, we persisted 
and a great step was taken for peace. 

There are still many problems ahead fox 
Japan, and the other free nations will have 
to take account of her economic necessi- 
ties. But we have at least safely passed a 
major point of peril which a year ago caused 
us grave concern. 

11 


If the Soviet leaders cannot by strategems 
win control of Japan, then the danger of 
open war will have receded. We shall, how- 
ever, still have to cope with the Soviet long- 
term program of encirclement. We should 
always remember that Soviet Communist 
doctrine has never taught a primary reli- 
ance upon open war against the west until 
the west has been so encircled and weak- 
ened that its plight would be desperate. 
Then, Stalin has said, the west might well 
abandon a hopeless struggle and surrender to 
Communist rule. 

In this program of encirclement Asia has 
always loomed large. Asia, Stalin has said, 
is “the road to victory in the West” and 
Soviet foreign policy has always pursued an 
“Asia first” policy. It had, and grasped, an 
unexpected opportunity to pick up impor- 
tant gains in central Europe as a result of 
World War II. But basically the Soviet pro- 
gram looks to Asia as the area of greatest 
returns at the present time. The people of 
Asia, they calculate, can be more readily 
“amalgamated"’—which is Stalin’s word 
into the Soviet orbit than the peoples of 
Western Europe. Asians do not have the 
same deeply rooted traditions of personal 
and political liberty and the ghost of the 
old colonialism frightens the Asian people 
from the kind of association with the west 
which is needed for economic and military 
strength. The tide of communism has al- 
ready engulfed about 500,000,000 Asian peo- 
ple and the waves of communism beat omi- 
nously against many others. 

That long-range threat, of vast scope, is 
one that the free world must not ignore. 


m 


France and the United States, through 
hard experience—you in Indochina and we 
in Korea—have come to know well the dan- 
ger of militant communism in Asia. You 
are carrying the principal burden of help- 
ing the associated states of Indochinu wo 
maintain their independence. You have 
thus assumed a heavy burden, in lives and 
in money. I am glad that the United States 
is now helping substantially. I should per- 
sonally be glad to see us do more, for you 
have really been left too much alone to dis- 
charge a task which is vital to us all. 

Indochina is the key to southeast Asia 
upon the resources of which Japan is large- 
ly dependent. Its losses to communism 
would gravely endanger other areas and it is 
thus a matter of general concern. 

For a time the fighting in Vietnam was 
widely misinterpreted as being an effort by 
a colonial power to maintain its rule as 
against the will of patriots to win their free- 
dom. That misinterpretation is now being 
dispelled as a result of the wise action that 
your Government has taken and continues 
to take to accord sovereign and independent 
status to the three associated states within 
the framework of the French union. It hap- 
pily fell to my lot to make the decision that 
the three associated states of Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia would be invited to sign the 
Japanese Peace Treaty as independent sover- 
eign states. This first introduction of these 
nations into the free world community has, 
I believe, helped to present in its true light 
the struggle which there takes place. Alien 
despotism is there fighting in the name of 
liberation, to impose a servitude, which 
would be a step toward further conquest. 
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It seems to me that France and the United 
States, as two free nations which have had 
to come to close grips with Communist armed 
aggression, should be doing some hard think- 
ing about how to meet in Asia this all- 
pervading and ominous threat of Commu- 
nist aggression. 

I suggest that we might consider whether 
open military aggression by Red armies could 
not best be prevented by the readiness to 
take retaliatory action, rather than by at- 
tempts to meet the aggression on the spot 
where it occurs. It is not possible to create, 
through the vast Asian sector of the fron- 
tier of freedom, the kind of local defense 
which is being created here in Western 
Europe. The cost of that would be pro- 
hibitive. So long as Soviet and Chinese 
Communist leaders can pick the time, place, 
and method of aggression, anywhere in Asia, 
and so long as we only rush ground troops 
to meet it at the time they select, at the 
place they select, and with the weapons they 
select, we are at a disadvantage which can 
be fatal. — 

On the other hand, the free world pos- 
sesses, particularly in sea and air power, the 
capacity to hit an aggressor where it hurts, 
at times and places of our choosing. If a 
potential aggressor knew in advance that 
his aggression would bring that answer, then 
I am convinced that he would not commit 
aggression. 

This doctrine of peace by deterrent power 
I have preached in Japan. I there pointed 
out that Japan's security arrangements with 
the United States would mean that if there 
were open armed attack on Japan, the United 
States would strike back with overwhelming 
power. Siberia and much of China, notably 
Manchuria, are vulnerable from the stand- 
point of transport and communication. 
There are ports and lines of communication 
which, if destroyed, would paralyze Soviet 
strength in Asia. And, of course, every des- 
potic police state, being dependent upon 
highly centralized controls, is vulnerable to 
the disruption of its system of communica- 
tion, 

Is it not time that the Chinese Commu- 
nists knew that, if, for example, they sent 
their Red armies openly into Vietnam, we 
will not be content merely to try to meet 
their armed forces at the point they select 
for their aggression, but by retaliatory action 
of our own fashioning? 

I believe indeed that the possibility that 
this retaliation might happen is what has, 
in fact, already been deterring the Soviet 
and Chinese Communists from more open 
armed aggression in Asia today. But would 
it not be better if that deterrent influence 
were openly and unashamedly organized on 
behalf of the community of free nations? 
That could be done within the framework of 
the U. N. Charter and perhaps with the help 
of such agencies as the Peace Observation 
Commission. If it were done that way, it 
would, on the one hand, impress more 
strongly the potential aggressors and, on 
the other hand, give reassurance that no 
single free world nation would recklessly 
take action which might have grave conse- 
quences for many. 

France has shown a leadership in invent- 
ing new political measures to safeguard, in 
peace, the Western Continent of Europe. 
The whole world is deeply in your debt for 
conceiving and consummating what we 
know as the Schuman plan, which unifies 
the coal and the steel which in the past 
forged the competing weapons of Franco- 
German wars. Through the Pleven plan 
for a European defense community you are 
laying the basis for a European army which 
will owe its allegiance to something higher 
and broader than competing national poli- 
cies. I appeal to you to use your capacity 
for original political thinking to help to de- 
vise new ways whereby, at bearable cost and 
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minimum risk, the frontier of freedom can 
be held throughout its entire length. 
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Even when we deter Soviet or Chinese 
Communists from open invasion with their 
Red armies, there will still remain the prob- 
lem of dealing with local revolts which may 
be stimulated and secretly aided from with- 
out. Today that problem is greatly aggra- 
vated by the political influence exerted by 
the vast military power of the Soviet Union, 
now coupled with that of Communist China, 
poised at a central area where it could strike 
with massive force at any point along the 
20,000-mile frontier of freedom. That men- 
ace intimidates the exposed governments; 
it enables local Communist parties to capi- 
talize on mass fear and it encourages insur- 
gents to fight on in the hope that powerful 
military strength will shortly be at their side. 
Once that external menace is neutralized by 
a known will and capacity to retaliate, then 
the internal revolutionary problem will be- 
come more manageable. That has been 
demonstrated in Japan and the Philippines, 
and I believe that, under the conditions de- 
scribed, it can also be demonstrated in Indo- 
china, so as to bring that affair to an accept- 
able end. 

vI 


In dealing with the Communist menace 
in Asia, the greatest handicap is the Asian 
fear of western colonialism, That fear drives 
a wedge of disunity which endangers both 
parts of the free world. The people of Asia, 
justly proud of their rich and ancient cul- 
tures and newly won political independence, 
fear that cooperation with the West will sub- 
ject them again to political or economic 
dependence on the West and require them to 
submit to offensive western arrogance. Com- 
munist propaganda is devoting itself to 
arousing these fears by misrepresentation 
of western motives and the fabrication of 
stories of western misconduct in relation 
with nonwhite peoples. 

Each of the western powers has a special 
duty to conduct itself so as to give the lie 
to this Communist propaganda and so as to 
lay once and for all the ghost of western 
colonialism. 

The United States faces a difficult test in 
Japan where our Armed Forces, having come 
there as conquerors and rulers over a de- 
feated oriental people, now stay on at the 
invitation of a sovereign Japanese Govern- 
ment, with a duty to cooperate as with 
equals. All of Asia is watching to see what 
will happen there. Also, they look to see 
what happens in Indochina as between the 
French nation and the associated states of 
Indochina. Also they even look as far as 
Africa. 

Both of our countries carry a heavy re- 
sponsibility., I am confident that we shall 
discharge it. Our past conduct shows 
dramatically our desire to promote national 
independence among all peoples capable of 
self-government. The United States has 
shown that in the Philippines. You have 
shown it in Indochina and elsewhere, The 
United Kingdom has, of course, shown it on 
a vast scale. 

The people of the West believe basically 
in the equal rights and equal dignity of all 
men and in the sacredness of the individual 
personality of all. That faith had its be- 
ginning in Judea, where East and West met, 
and it held that all men, without regard 
to race and color, were the creation and 
concern of a universal God, That western 
belief in the nature of man is what has made 
western colonialism from the beginning a 
self-liquidating affair. The political inde- 
pendence and new dignity that other races 
have won in recent years is not a frustra- 
tion of western goals, but their fulfillment. 
Surely, we can find ways to make that clear 
and, in so doing, create, between the free 
East and the free West, a sense of common 
destiny. 
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I should like above all to emphasize that 
this “common destiny” is not a mere high- 
sounding phrase, but a reality. As against 
the Soviet Communist type of global strategy 
no small part of the free world can be made 
impregnable without regard to the fate of the 
rest. Already one-third of the world is 
dominated by an imperialist brand of com- 
munism and one-third of the manpower and 
natural resources of the world are being con- 
solidated and exploited for an avowed pro- 
gram of world conquest to be achieved by 
the close encirclement and ultimate strangu- 
lation of the West. Already the free world 
has been so shrunk that no further substan- 
tial parts of it can be lost without danger 
to the whole that remains. 

There are a few in the United States who 
think that the United States alone can be 
made impregnable. That is so false a con- 
ception that I am confident that, whatever 
the outcome of our forthcoming Presiden- 
tial elections, United States foreign policy 
will not reflect that ostrich attitude. 

There are also some in Western Europe 
who seem to think that it can be made im- 
pregnable, apart from Asia, and that the 
Near, Middle, and Far East are expendable. 
I suggest that they may be as foolish as 
those Americans whom they condemn for 
believing that the United States can be made 
impregnable without regard to what hap- 
pens in Europe. 

Of course, our own homes contain what 
is dearest to us and it is natural and inevi- 
table that each should think first of pre- 
serving his own home and countryside. 
Surely, however, we have now learned that 
those who seek this in isolation are, in fact, 
conniving at an aggression which, in the end, 
will strike them down. 

Many feel that we must gamble on partial 
defense because they are appalled at what 
they imagine would be the cost of defend- 
ing the whole. That is why we must think 
more in terms of defense through deterrent 
power, whereby many can be defended at the 
same price as one. 

If we care enough, if we are resourceful 
enough and brave enough, we can guard, in 
peace, the entire frontier of freedom. Under 
the cover of that shield the free peoples can, 
through their conduct and example, make 
so apparent the advantages of freedom that 
the despots will gradually loosen their grip 
on the captive peoples and the present tide 
of despotism will recede. That will be the 
ultimate victory, and it is within our power 
to win it. 


FAILURE OF COLLECTIVE BARGAIN- 
ING IN THE STEEL DISPUTE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
rise to bring to the attention of the Sen- 
ate again pertinent facts in connection 
with the pending steel case. Members 
of the Senate are aware of my deep con- 
cern over the failure of collective bar- 
gaining in the steel dispute. As chair- 
man of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Labor and Labor-Management Relations 
and as a member of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, I have 
actively and conscientiously participated 
in committee hearings designed to bring 
the facts out into the open and to bring 
the dispute to an end. 

I have summarized those facts and my 
own views in a statement which I have 
prepared for distribution to those who 
are writing me on the subject. I ask 


unanimous consent that the statement 
be printed in the body of the Recorp fol- 
lowing the conclusion of these remarks, 

There also has been a great deal of de- 
bate, Mr. President, on the legal issue of 
the President’s powers. My statement 
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makes clear that, in my judgment, this 
question can be resolved only by the 
Supreme Court and not by the Congress, 
In that connection, therefore, I think it 
would be helpful to have printed in the 
body of the Recorp, following my re- 
marks, an article which appeared in the 
Washington Post of Sunday, May 4, 
written by Mr. Irving Brant, the distin- 
guished biographer of President James 
Madison, and entitled “Steel Jam Stirs 
1789 Debate on President’s Power.” 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the RecorD, as follows: 


THE STEEL DisPpuTE—STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
HUMPHREY 

Every American is vitally concerned with 
the steel dispute and the action of the 
President in seizing the steel mills. Every 
American should attempt, to the best of 
his ability, to obtain all of the facts before 
arriving at conclusions. Unfortunately, the 
flow of facts to the public has been piece- 
meal and all too often these facts have been 
distorted by interest groups which are at- 
tempting to sell their side of the story to 
the public. I think it is fair to say that in 
this steel case there have been more paid 
advertisements, more radio broadcasts, more 
television discussions, than on any other 
single economic issue. 

The Congress of the United States, how- 
ever, cannot rely on advertisements, 
speeches, charges, and countercharges, in 
its effort to objectively analyze the facts 
and arrive at responsible conclusions. There- 
fore, immediately following the action of 
the President in seizing the steel mills, the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
of which I am a member, began extensive 
and comprehensive hearings on every as- 
pect of this case. We arranged for witnesses 
to appear and testify. These witnesses in- 
cluded representatives of the Government 
agencies, such as the Office of Economic 
Stabilization, the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion, the Wage Stabilization Board, and the 
Secretary of Defense. We also had as wit- 
nesses and received the testimony of the 
leading representatives of the steel com- 
panies, the spokesmen for the steelworkers, 
members of the special panel authorized to 
make preliminary studies in this case for 
the Wage Stabilization Board, and repre- 
sentatives of the public. No area of dispute 
was ignored. The Senate committee, with 
the assistance of trained and competent 
staff, has gone into the matter of prices, 
Wages, profits, and production. In light of 
the charges of some steel executives against 
the Wage Stabilization Board personnel, we 
have carefully checked into the background 
of the Board members. These Board mem- 
bers have been cross-examined with the aid 
of counsel. Furthermore, the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee has care- 
fully examined the entire stabilization 
policy and sought to determine whether or 
not this policy was violated by the Wage 
Stabilization Board recommendations in the 
steel case. We have reviewed the powers, 
the functions, the authority and actions of 
the Wage Stabilization Board. 

A complete and exhaustive investigation 
has been made. These hearings were pub- 
lic. They were covered by radio, television, 
and the press. The testimony will be made 
available to the public in the form of 
printed hearings just as soon as the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office can get them printed, 
We have conducted public business openly 
and frankly. This statement gives you a 
brief analysis of some of the hearings. It 
would require many more pages to give you 
a detailed analysis. That, however, will be 
made available in the form of an official 
Senate committee report supported and doc- 
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umented by the printed testimony and hear- 
ings. 

The wage and price problems involved in 
the steel case are infinitely complex. The 
Wage Stabilization Board, for example, con- 
ducted hearings for a period of 2 months 
in an effort to get the facts. The Office of 
Price Stabilization held many conferences 
with steel company officiais and studied 
technical data for a similar period of time. 
The Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, of which I am a member, and 
the Subcommittee on Labor and Labor- 
Management Relations, of which I am chair- 
man, have been holding extensive hearings 
and received testimony running into hun- 
dreds of pages. I urge you as I have urged 
the Senate repeatedly, to attempt to assem- 
ble the facts before forming judgments. 


WHAT ABOUT SEIZURE? 


The issue as to the constitutionality of 
the President's seizure of the steel mills is 
one which cannot be determined by debate, 
charges and counter charges through the 
press and on the public platform. This 
issue can be decided in only one place—the 
courts. As you know, Judge Pine of the 
United States District Court, has made a 
ruling enjoining the President’s action. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals has stayed the ac- 
tion of the United States District Court. 
The entire case is now before the United 
States Supreme Court. It is in this Court— 
and only in this Court—that the issue of 
constitutionality can be determined. By 
the time you receive this statement, the 
Supreme Court may have acted. I merely 
want my position in this case to be per- 
fectly clear. I have honestly felt that much 
of the heat and bitter debate over the Presi- 
dent’s action could do very little to settle 
this case. The Congress has its responsi- 
bilities. Those responsibilities are to in- 
vestigate, to prepare legislation, and to leg- 
islate. The responsibilities of the courts are 
those over litigation and adjudication. I 
have told my colleagues in the Congress that 
if we would utilize our energies in the prep- 
aration of much-needed legislation on the 
whole subject of major labor disputes, we 
would be performing the service the public 
expects. I for one have never felt sufficiently 
trained in constitutional law to make a judg- 
ment as to the constitutionality of the Presi- 
dent’s action. My position has been, and 
continues to be, that this is a judicial prob- 
lem, not a legislative one. 

The President in seizing the mills acted 
in what he believed to be the public inter- 
est. Needless to say, there are those who 
violently disagree with the President’s judg- 
ment. The President did not act, however, 
without advice and counsel. This was testi- 
fied to before our committee. Secretary of 
Defense Lovett stated he had advised the 
President that any extended stoppage of steel 
production would expose our Nation to seri- 
ous danger. He explained that it had been 
decided to stretch out our mobilization pro- 
gram in the interest of protecting our econ- 
omy from undue strain. The additional risk 
involved in the steel stoppage, he said, would 
be excessive. Chairman Feinsinger of the 
Wage Stabilization Board stated it quite 
forcefully when he said that continued steel 
production is a “matter of life or death.” 

I have always reserved and exercised the 
right to question any action taken by the 
President. However, it must be borne in 
mind that his office provides him with infor- 
mation, much of it necessarily secret, that 
simply is not available to the public. It is 
a mistake to attempt to substitute hunch and 
surmise for complete information in assessing 
the danger to which a steel stoppage would 
subject the Nation. I am convinced that un- 
interrupted steel production is a vital neces- 
sity to our mobilization program and the 
national security. I have discussed the 
President's action with the President himself. 
I did this in light of some of the statements 
made by the Government attorney at the 
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time the case was before the United States 
district court. The President assured me, 
and he asked me to assure you, that he acted 
upon the best advice of the Defense Depart- 
ment and his legal advisers. We all know 
that the Constitution is the basic law of the 
land. It applies to all—Presidents, Con- 
gressmen, and citizens. No man is above the 
law. No agent of government, whether he 
is the President or a civil-service employee, 
can go beyond the Constitution. The power 
of the Executive, as well as the powers of the 
legislative branch, are limited by the Con- 
stitution. In the last analysis, it is the 
courts which determine the limitations and 
the powers of the Constitution. As Chief 
Justice Hughes once said, “The Constitution 
is what the judges say it is.“ This eminent 
jurist was only stating what is an obvious 
fact—that a basic document such as our 
Constitution requires interpretation and ap- 
plication in light of existing circumstances 
and problems. That interpretation, under 
our Constitution, is a delegated power to the 
Judicial system. 

Seizure is not new to American Govern- 
ment. During World War II seizure was 
used by the President in over 40 cases. In 
all but three of these cases, the seizure pow- 
ers of the President were prescribed by stat- 
ute. In three cases the President acted un- 
der what he termed his powers as Commander 
in Chief and as Chief Executive. Seizure in 
American Government does not mean seizing 
the profits, nor does it deny due process of 
law in terms of protection of property rights. 
The fifth amendment still applies. Presi- 
dent Truman was careful to explain this in 
his message to the Congress. Some of the 
propaganda which has gone out over the air- 
ways and through the press would lead the 
people to believe that the President's seizure 
of the steel mills meant nationalization of 
these properties. This, of course, is not the 
case. Seizure is what is commonly referred 
to in legal terms as a token seizure, and is 
for but one purpose, to keep the mills pro- 
ducing. Seizure requires that the worker 
stay on the job. It denies the right to strike. 
It also nominally deprives owners of full con- 
trol of their property. I would point out, 
however, that under the Constitution as in- 
terpreted by the courts, a company whose 
property is seized receives whatever profit is 
made during seizure. In fact, under the 
present seizure order and those issued in the 
past, actual control remains with the owner 
and seizure is technical only. A vice presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Co. testified 
that he knew of no damage his company had 
suffered since seizure. The Executive order 
directing seizure provides for the payment of 
dividends and all other usual practices of pri- 
vate ownership. There is no confiscation. 

The Congress is now preparing legislation 
spelling out seizure powers. This takes time, 
because seizure is an extreme action. None 
of us wants to see selzure promiscuously 
used. If it is used in the national interest, 
the investor's property rights should be pro- 
tected; likewise, the worker's rights should be 
protected equally. It is my judgment that 
it is the responsibility of the Congress to 
legislate in this field. I do not like to see 
seizure as an Executive action. Our Govern- 
ment must be equipped by law to meet these 
national emergencies. The responsibility for 
any action as extreme as seizure should be 
shared both by the Executive and the 
Congress. 


WHY NOT TAFT-HARTLEY? 


It has been alleged that the President 
should have used the Taft-Hartley Act in this 
case. As a member of the Senate Labor 
Committee and chairman of its Subcommit- 
tee on Labor and Labor-Management Rela- 
tions, I have been engaged in continuous 
study of that act since my election to the 
Senate in 1948. 

Title II of the act prescribes a proceclure 
for national emergencies. The first step is 
the appointment by the President of a board 
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of inquiry which mus investigate and report, 
without recommendations. Such an inquiry 
requires extended hearings and the prepara- 
tion of a comprehensive and detailed report. 
Only after a report is filed may the President 
direct the Attorney General to institute an 
injunction proceeding. The court must then 
make independent findings that the statu- 
tory requirements are satisfied and may issue 
or refuse the injunction. It is a matter of 
cold fact that it has taken no less than 9 
days from the appointment of a board to the 
filing of a petition for injunction. And it 
takes at least a day ur two, and usually more, 
for a court to act upon the petition. Even 
after an injunction is issued the statute 
limits its duration to a maximum of 80 days. 

In this case the contract between the steel 
companies and steelworkers union expired on 
December 31, 1951. The President prevailed 
upon the union to voluntarily postpone a 
strike for a total of 100 days from the termi- 
nation of the contract. During the period, 
hearings were held by the Wage Stabilization 
Board and some issues actually were settled 
and withdrawn from the dispute by the par- 
ties. In that time, negotiations were re- 
sumed which at any time could have resulted 
in settlement of the dispute. The use of the 
Taft-Hartley injunction procedure would 
have disrupted these delicate negotiations. 
Only at the eleventh hour did it become clear 
that a settlement would not take place and 
that the union would no longer postpone its 
strike deadline as it had done four times. 

At this juncture it was a physical impos- 
sibility to use the Taft-Hartley procedure in 
time to forestall a stoppage. An extended 
interruption in production would have been 
catastrophic. 

Secretary of Defense Lovett testified that it 
takes from 2 to 3 weeks to reheat steel fur- 
aces. Add to this the minimum of 9 days it 
would have taken to e an injunction. 
The loss of production would have been 


staggering. 
THE WAGE BOARD DECISION 


The steel companies in an intense and ex- 
pensive advertising campaign alleged that 
the Wage Stabilization Board recommenda- 
tions will result in a new round of wage in- 
creases. There is no evidence to support this 
charge. The Defense Production Act and 
the Board’s regulations and policies do not 
allow new claims for increases on the part 
of other industries and unions based upon 
these recommendations. The steel decision 
would allow the steelworkers to catch up with 
other industries and would not lead. The 
attached report by the technical staff of the 
Labor Management Subcommittee explains 
in detail the wage issues. I hope you will 
read it. 

There were approximately 20 major issues 
in dispute which involved over 100 detailed 
problems. In 25 recommendations the Board 
completely rejected 3 union demands, di- 
rected the parties to negotiate on 10 major 
issues and made affirmative proposals on the 
remainder. In no instance did the Board 
recommend the granting of the full union 
demand. Had the industry members of the 
Board joined the public members on some 
issues, the recommendations would have been 
more favorable to the companies. 


FACTS PERTAINING TO WAGES 


The steelworkers have had no wage in- 
crease since December 1, 1950—a period of 
over 16 months. Even if the full increase 
recommended by the Board were put into ef- 
fect the employees would have lower real 
wages (less actual purchasing power) than 
they had in December 1950. To compensate 
for the cost of living increase since Novem- 
ber 15, 1950 to January 1, 1952—15 cents an 
hour would be required. Taking December 
1, 1950 as a base the increase would have to 
be at least 9 cents an hour. 

In determining whether an increase should 
be recommended and the amount the Board 


took several factors into account, but as- 
signed no specific amount to each. They 
were: (1) cost of living; (2) increased pro- 
ductivity; (3) comparisons with other indus- 
tries; (4) maintenance of traditional propor- 
tions of rates within the industry. 

As to productivity, no precise estimate can 
be made for the recommended contract term 
of 18 months. However, from 1946 to 1950, 
for which figures are available, the man- 
hours required to produce a ton of steel was 
reduced 17 percent. Technological advance 
can be expected to continue in this industry. 


STEEL WAGES COMPARED TO OTHER INDUSTRIES 


In considering applications for wage in- 
creases, the WSB has normally compared 
similiar plants in the same area. As an 
industry member of the Board observed, 
“You can’t compare steel to itself.” As a 
result, the Board considered rates and fringe 
benefits in other industries and typical large 
employers. This comparison showed that 
the following increases have been granted 
during 1951 by typical large producers in the 
following industries: automobiles, 17 cents 
an hour; meat packing, 17.3 cents; rubber, 
13 cents; farm machinery, 17 cents; elec- 
trical, 15.5 cents; shipbuilding, 17 cents plus; 
nonferrous metals, 15 to 16 cents. Quite 
clearly, a steel raise could not be the basis 
for increases to industries which have al- 
ready granted these comparable increases, 

The Board recommended wage rate in- 
creases of 12% cents an hour for the first 
6 months of 1952; an additional 2% cents 
for the second 6 months of 1952; and 24% 
cents for the first 6 months of 1953. Many 
major industries have contracts providing 
for similar or larger increases during that 18- 
month period. 

Similar comparisons showed that the 
fringe benefits, such as shift differential and 
holiday pay, of steelworkers were well be- 
low those of most major industries. For in- 
stance, steelworkers have had no paid holi- 
days. The Board recommended 6, only 5 
of which will occur in the remainder of 
1952. Only slight improvements in shift dif- 
ferential and vacation pay were suggested. 
The sole change in vacation benefits would 
be 3 weeks after 15 years service instead of 
after 25 years. The improvement recom- 
mended would still leave steel employees be- 
low the level of most industries. The cost 
of many of these recommendations might be 
minimized by rescheduling operations. 


HOW MUCH WAGE INCREASE? 


Without taking these factors or increased 
production into account, the WSB recom- 
mendations would amount to a maximum 
26.1 cents per hour in 1953. Over the whole 
18-month contract period the average in- 
crease per hour would be 20.7 cents an hour. 
It is interesting to note that the steel com- 
panies first made offers after the Board is- 
sued its recommendations. Then the com- 
panies offered packages amounting to 16 
then 20 cents an hour, according to their 
public statements. It does not appear to me 
that the Board proposals are excessive in 
the light of the industry offers. 

I think it is significant that a substan- 
tial amount of any wage increase would not 
represent any substantial decrease of profit, 
but rather would come out of funds other- 
wise paid out in taxes. This is so because 
Wages are tax deductible as business costs 
and the tax rates of the companies are high. 


THE UNION-SHOP ISSUE 


The steel companies waged a large adver- 
tising campaign against a union-shop recom- 
mendation before the Board issued its re- 
port and they have since publicly stated op- 
position to a union-shop agreement. Of 
course, union security is a normal subject 
of collective and union-shop 
agreements are common throughout the 
country. Both the Taft-Hartley Act and the 
Railway Labor Act permit union-shop agree- 
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ments. Under the law, an employee may 
be discharged for loss of membership caused 
by failure to pay initiation fees or dues uni- 
formly required of all members. The law 
requires that initiation fees be reasonable. 
In effect then, the WSB recommendation is 
directed only to the elimination of “free 


that the WSB 
recommendations are not mandatory al- 
though, of course, they are influential. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of a vice president 
of the United States Steel Co., 93 percent 
of its employees are members of the United 
Steelworkers of America, CIO. There are 
union-shop provisions in 45 percent of the 
contracts of basic steel companies for pro- 
duction and maintenance units. Subsidi- 
aries of United States Steel, Bethlehem Steel, 
Jones & Laughlin have union-shop con- 
tracts with the steelworkers union. 

Up to October 1951, the Taft-Hartley Act 
required a majority of employees in a unit 
to authorize their union to enter into a 
union-shop agreement. Elections were con- 
ducted by the National Labor Relations Board 
for this purpose. In the steel industry there 
were 467,000 employees eligible to vote. 
Eighty-two percent did vote. Of those voting 
83.3 percent voted for the union shop—or 
66.9 percent of those eligible. These elec- 
tions were held for units of 74 employers; 
only 3 groups of employees voted against the 
union shop. These facts, not disputed by the 
companies and based upon official reports, 
were recited by the WSB in its report. 

During World War II, the War Labor Board 
recommended maintenance-of-membership 
agreements in most dispute cases. Such 
agreements provided that employees who 
were members of the union on a given date 
or who became members thereafter were 
required to maintain membership for the 
duration of the contract. The WLB recom- 
mended such agreements in the steel indus- 
try and those provisions were incorporated 
into steel collective bargaining agreements. 
At that time maintenance of membership 
represented a greater change in existing con- 
ditions than the union shop does today. 

It is of interest that the Board recom- 
mended the union shop in principle and 
left the details to be bargained out. The 
industry members of the Board refused to 
join the public members in a proposal to 
return the union-shop issue to the parties 
with a provision that if agreement were not 
reached the Board would reconsider it. The 
industry members wanted a flat rejection of 
the union shop. Faced with this impasse 
the public members of the Board agreed to 
recommend the union shop. 

Let me reiterate, the Board report con- 
tains only recommendations and is not com- 
p £ 

WHAT ABOUT PROFITS AND PRICES? 


Apparently the real issue in this steel case 
is price—the price of steel. Again and again 
in the testimony before our committee it was 
categorically stated that if the Government 
would permit a large price increase the wage 
issue could be settled. Of course this would 
mean the end of our stabilization program, 
It has been made a matter of public record 
that the steel companies asked $12 a ton 
price increase. The companies have denied 
ever making stich a request. This price sub- 
ject has been widely discussed in the press 
and has been used in paid advertisements. 
The steel companies recently stated in their 
paid ads that they never did seek a $12 ine 
crease per ton. What are the facts? 

The Economic Stabilizer, Mr. Roger Put- 
nam, a reputable and honorable citizen, 
stated under cross examination before the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
that the steel companies did ask for a $12 a 
ton increase. Mr, Arnall, Director of the 
Office of Price Stabilization, has stated on 
the record that the steel companies did ask 
for $12 a ton. The steel companies recently 
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have retreated from their statements that 
they did not ask for this increase. It appears 
to me that there has been far too much mis- 
representation here. 

Price Administrator Arnall testified that 
the companies have insisted upon $12 a ton 
price increase as a condition to settling the 
dispute upon the terms recommended by the 
WSB. This is totally unreasonable, unjusti- 
fied, and would wreck the anti-inflation 
stabilization program. Here is what the 
recommended wage increases would actually 
cost: $2.96 a ton for the first 6 months of 
1952; $3.89 for the second 6 months of 1952— 
an average of $3.43 for the year; after Janu- 
ary 1, 1953, $5.05 a ton—an average of $3.97 
for the 18 months contract term recom- 
mended. These figures include allowance for 
proportionate increases to salaried workers, 
in conformity with usual steel company 
practice. 

Assuming equal increases to related work- 
ers in subsidiaries in coal, iron, and lime- 
stone works the wage increases would cost 
per ton: $3.49 for the first half of 1952; $4.58 
in the second half—an average of $4.03 for 
1952; after January 1, 1953, $5.94—an average 
of $4.67 for the 18-month period. 

OPS was generous to the steel companies 
in figuring these costs. It did not take into 
account reduced costs due to increased pro- 
ductivity or rescheduling to minimize over- 
time, shift and holiday premium pay costs. 


PRICE ADJUSTMENT 


Under existing law the steel companies are 
entitled to an increase of approximately %3 a 
ton, whether or not a wage increase is given, 
under the terms of the so-called Capehart 
amendment to the Defense Production Act. 

OPS regulations permit price increases 
when profits (measured in terms of return 
on net worth—a standard very favorable to 
business) fall below 85 percent of the three 
best years from 1946-50. Those base years 
were exceptionally profitable for the steel 
industry.as a whole, the average gross profit 
was $1,200,000,000. Actual 1951 earnings 
were $1,918,000,000. Assuming a $6 a ton in- 
crease in labor cost (a very generous figure) 
and the $3 Capehart increase, the steel com- 
panies would still show a 28 percent return 
on stockholders’ investment. Put another 
way, earnings, before taxes, for the base pe- 
riod were $11 a ton and approximately $20 a 
ton in 1951. Adding $6 to costs and sub- 
tracting $3 for a price increase, the decrease 
would be about $3, although probably less 
in actual fact. Even after taxes, present 
profits exceed profits of the pre-Korea period, 
Steel net profits have been higher in the re- 
cent past than at any time since World 
War I. 


PROFITS BEFORE AND AFTER TAXES 


It is urged that profits should be measured 
after rather than before taxes. Yet, the 
companies do not contend that wages should 
be so computed. You and I as taxpayers 
know that our compensation is paid to us 
without regard to the taxes we pay. Our 
system is that of progressive taxation, 
Broadly speaking the tax structure is gradu- 
ated so as to take larger proportionate parts 
from large incomes than from small incomes, 
This is true of personal income taxes. Cor- 
porate taxes are less sharply graduated and 
far lower than individual rates for equal 
incomes, except in the excess profits tax 
brackets. Indeed, because of excess profits 
tax rates, the $12 a ton increase sought by 
the steel companies would result in an ac- 
tual income of about $3.50. On the other 
hand, a substantial portion of any wage in- 
crease would come out of funds otherwise to 
be paid out as taxes. 


WAGE AND PRICE RELATIONS 


The steel companies have argued that all 
past wage increases have resulted in equal 
increases in material costs, so that the Gov- 
ernment-estimated maximum of $6 would 
be $12 a ton. The OPS rejects this argu- 
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ment for two reasons. One, it has a policy 
of not granting present increases on predic- 
tions of future costs that are not fully estab- 
lished. Secondly, despite a substantial wage 
increase in mid-1948 material costs in steel 
remained constant from the beginning of 
1948 until the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea. In addition, since December 1950 
there has been almost no net change in the 
cost of purchased services and materials in 
the industry. Price Administrator Arnall 
testified that if the cost of steel production 
does increase in the future the steel com- 
panies may file applications for relief on 
the same basis as other companies have in 
the past. 

On the basis of the record, I am convinced 
that OPS standards are equitable and indeed 
generous to business. It is clear that even 
if the full recommendations of the WSB 
were put into effect the industry would not 
merit a price increase approaching the figure 
it requests. Such an increase would be a 
body blow to our stabilization program by 
pyramiding costs of all products, military and 
civilian, using steel. Inflation could be the 
means of swamping our economy to an ex- 
tent that Soviet aggression would have a 
free hand throughout the world. 

The figures on production, profits, and 
prices that I have used in this statement 
are a matter of public record. They can be 
verified by the records of the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Iron and Steel Institute, 
and the Office of Price Stabilization, I have 
tried to be factual because facts have been 
very short in the public discussion of this 
steel case. Unfortunately, not only have 
the facts been distorted, but there have been 
unfounded and inexcusable attacks upon 
the integrity, the character, the background, 
and the experience of the public members 
of the Wage Stabilization Board. These 
members are men of honor. They are ex- 
perienced in the field of labor-management 
relations. Each and every public member 
in the past years has had his services utilized 
by industry and labor as impartial arbitra- 
tors. Each member is acknowledged as an 
expert by those who are experienced in the 
field of labor-management relations. If 
there is any one charge which the repre- 
sentatives of the steel industry have made 
which weakens their case, it is the preju- 
diced statements referring to the WSB public 
members. Chairman Feinsinger is well 
known in the Minnesota area. For years he 
has served as the impartial arbitrator for 
the Honeywell Co. Never before have he 
or his associates been accused of political 
dealing or being union stooges. These 
charges on the part of Mr. Randall of Inland 
Steel in his television broadcast are most 
unfortunate. 

CONCLUSION 

Panic can be more harmful than the prob- 
lem which occasions it. I trust that when 
the partisan clamor has subsided this dis- 
pute will have been settled in an orderly 
fashion. This desirable end will be achieved 
more readily in an atmosphere of calm and 
informed deliberation. The emergency 
which we are in is grave and requires our 
best and most sober efforts. 


STEEL JAM STIRS 1789 DEBATE ON PRESIDENT'S 
POWER 
(By Irving Brant) 

Questions that come up suddenly and 
dramatically always seem new. So it is with 
the inherent powers of the President. The 
phrase comes freshly before the public, but 
the issue is as old as the Constitution. 

The Supreme Court can decide whether 
the President has power to seize the steel 
industry. It cannot cure, and can only 
slightly curb or alter, the inherent conflict 
between President and Congress over the 
powers of government, 
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Again and again, from 1789 down to the 
present year, American Presidents have un- 
dertaken to act independently of Congress, 
in matters which the latter claimed to be 
within its sphere. Again and again Congress 
has undertaken to impose its will on the 
Executive, in matters which the President 
has regarded as in his special province. The 
situation is partly accidental, stemming from 
inability to read the future, but it is an ac- 
cident which is the offshoot of design. 

President, Congress, and the courts, un- 
der our Constitution, are distinct branches 
of government. Basically independent, they 
are woven together to check each other, not 
to create a government which functions as 
a unit. Whether this system is good or bad, 
it produces two inescapable results—conflicts 
between the branches and a reduced power 
of action by the Government as a whole. 


LEGISLATIVE DESPOTS 


The framers of the Constitution were try- 
ing to guard against tyranny—both the tyr- 
anny they had experienced and that which 
they had read about in books. In their own 
experience many of them knew two kinds— 
the tyranny of the unchecked monarch rul- 
ing by royal prerogative, and that of the un- 
checked legislative assembly. 

What they saw in Europe and felt under 
George III warned them against the un- 
checked executive. Many lived in American 
States whose governors were creatures of leg- 
islatures swayed by reckless majorities. They 
had read of ancient tyrannical republics, 
with all power concentrated in the legislative 
branch, and were more afraid of that than of 
an uncrowned monarch, Jefferson, though 
he did not help draw up the Constitution, 
wrote in the spirit of its framers when he 
protested against the rule of “173 despots” in 
the Virginia Legislature. 

Said he, in his Notes on Virginia, published 
in 1785: 

“All the powers of government—legislative, 
executive, and judiciary—result to the legis- 
lative body. * * * [This] is precisely 
the definition of despotic government. 
An elective despotism was not the 
government we fought for.” 

Madison, the most influential man in the 
convention of 1787, felt the same concern, 
but believed that both of these aspiring 
branches were adequately checked in the new 
Constitution. In a government wherein a 
hereditary monarch held extensive preroga- 
tives, he wrote in the Federalist, “the execu- 
tive department is very justly regarded as the 
source of danger. * * * But in a repre- 
sentative republic where the executive mag- 
istracy is carefully limited both in the ex- 
tent and duration of its power * * * it 
is against the enterprising ambition of [the 
legislative] department that the people ought 
to indulge all their jealousy and exhaust all 
their precautions.” 

He gave his reasons for fear of the legisla- 
tive branch rather than the executive 
branch, Its supposed influence over the peo- 
ple would give it “an intrepid confidence in 
its own strength.” Its constitutional powers 
“being at once more extensive and less sus- 
ceptible of precise limits,” it could mask its 
encroachments “under complicated and in- 
direct measures.” 

RELENTLESS ENCROACHMENT 

Applying this to later American history, it 
is clear that Madison was basically right. He 
was wrong in expecting Congress to have 
more influence over the people. He was 
wrong in thinking that the executive power 
had more precise limits. But it has been 
proved over and over again that except for 
the safeguards set up in the Constitution, 
the Executive power would be reduced to 
nothing under the relentless pressure of 
legislative encroachment. 

Madison referred to the Executive as “care- 
fully limited both in the extent and dura- 
tion of its power.” That, of course, is 
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enough to prove the intention of limiting 
it. Among the limitations expressed in the 
Constitution are: 

1. The fixing of the President's term at 4 
years, making him dependent on the people 
after a short interval. 

2. The sharing of the appointive power 
with the Senate. 

3. The sharing of the treaty power with 
the Senate. 

4. The placing of the power to declare war 
in Congress. 

5. The power of Congress to override a 
veto by a two-thirds vote. 

6. The power of Co: to remove the 
President by impeachment for high crimes 
and misdemeanors, 

That leaves some important questions un- 
answered. The Constitution says: The ex- 
ecutive’ power shall be vested in a President 
of the United States of America.” What is 
the executive power? 

1. Does it cover everything historically as- 
sociated with the executive power of govern- 
ments in general, minus the exceptions set 
forth in the Constitution? 

2. Going to the other extreme, does the 
entire executive power consist of the spe- 
cific powers conferred on the President in 
the same article? It is said there that he 
shall be Commander in Chief of the mili- 
tary forces, he shall take care that the laws 
be faithfully executed, and shall have power 
(under certain limitations) to make treaties, 
grant pardons, appoint officers, send and re- 
ceive Ambassadors, convene Congress, give 
advice on legislation and require written 
opinions from the heads of departments. 
Does he have these powers only? Or— 

3. As a final alternative, has the Executive 
these express powers plus others implied in 
them? . 

T. R. WENT FURTHEST 

In practice all Presidents have gone be- 
yond their expressly stated powers, but there 
have been sharp divisions as to how far be- 
yond them they could go. One group, typi- 
fied by President Taft, believed that it was 
necessary to ground all executive action 
either in the powers and duties actually 
specified in the Constitution, or in implica- 
tions of power drawn from them. 

Theodore Roosevelt went furthest in chal- 
lenging this view. When the doing of a thing 
is imperative, he wrote in his autobiography, 
the Executive has no need to find some speci- 
fic authorization to do it. He regarded the 
President “as subject only to the people, and, 
under the Constitution, bound to serve the 
people affirmatively in cases where the Con- 
stitution does not explicity forbid him to 
render the service.” 

Lincoln, without going that far in general, 
went farther in particular. He believed that, 
faced with a grave enough emergency, the 
President had both the power and duty to act 
contrary to the letter of the Constitution in 
order to fulfill its fundamental purpose of 
holding the Nation together. 

All Presidents have acted along one of these 
three lines, or somewhere between them, but 
the conflict between the two great branches 
of Government has been more extensive. 
Nearly always it has been entangled with the 
constitutional power and duty of the Presi- 
dent to propose legislation. Strong Presi- 
dents, believing themselves stewards of the 
people, present and push strong legislative 
programs. Congress either cooperates or re- 
sists—usually doing the one thing first and 
then the other—and the President when 
frustrated turns to his own executive powers. 

THE STRONG AND WEAK 

Taking a look at the line of Presidents be- 
fore Truman, we find some of them falling 
into groups like these: 

1. Those who exerted power strongly and 
successfully—Washington, Jefferson, Jack- 
son, Lincoln, Wilson, the two Roosevelts. 
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2. Those who tried strongly to exert power 
but were frustrated—J. Q. Adams, Tyler, 
Johnson, Hayes. 

3. Those who made no effort Buchanan, 
Grant, Harding, Coolidge. 

I have not classified Madison because too 
much documentation would be required to 
correct the erroneous verdicts upon his work 
as President. But combining his own execu- 
tive actions with those which he sponsored 
for President Washington, he went farther 
than any other man of his day in laying the 
groundwork for the expansion of executive 
power by Lincoln, Wilson and the Roosevelts. 

Among the Presidents in the first category, 
Theodore Roosevelt was notable as one who 
proved totally unable to put a legislative 
program through Congress but went further 
than any other in the peacetime use of ex- 
ecutive power alone. Of the four Presidents 
who were conspicuous for their affirmative 
influence over legislation—Jefferson, Jack- 
son, Wilson, and Franklin Roosevelt—all had 
been reduced to impotence in that field be- 
fore they ended their various periods of sery- 
ice. Only in the purely executive fleld did 
they retain their strength. 

All through our history, strong Presidents 
have expanded the executive power. Weak 
or unassertive Presidents have let Congress 
dominate them. Congresses ineffective in 
legislation have created a vacuum into which 
new executive power has flowed. At the be- 
ginning of each new cycle, executive power 
starts at a higher level, while Congress shows 
less capacity for performing its own duties 
and a greater determination to restrain the 
other branch. 


THE POWER OF REMOVAL 


The Government set up by the Consti- 
tution was only 6 weeks old, in 1789, when it 
came smack up against a question that is 
still debated in some details. Who has the 
removal power? Madison asked and an- 
swered the question, in Congress, before 
there were any officers to remove. Writing 
a bill to create the Department of State, he 
so worded it as to imply that the Presi- 
dent alone had the power to remove men 
from office. Instantly there was a protest. 
The Senate had a share in appointing offi- 
cers; therefore, arguing by analogy, it must 
have a share in removing them. 

Madison's answer set the stage for most of 
the later growth of the executive power. He 
read the words of the Constitution: “The 
executive power shall be vested in a Presi- 
dent of the United States of America.“ Ap- 
pointment and removal, he said, were both 
part of the executive power. Senate con- 
firmation of appointees was an exception 
from the general grant of this power. Aside 
from that, the executive power remained 
complete and included the power of re- 
moval. 

The House voted 2 to 1 with Madison, 
The Senate agreed. This was the most far- 
reaching decision ever made on the Execu- 
tive power. First, it established the Presi- 
dent’s power of removal—something the Sen- 
ate never would have agreed to had the 
issue been postponed till a later Be- 
yond that, it established the principle that 
the Executive power is not confined to the 
powers and duties of the President which are 
specifically set forth in the Constitution. 
Nothing is said in it about removals from of- 
fice. The President has the power of re- 
moval because it is part of the Executive 
power which is vested in him. It follows, 
under Madison’s doctrine, that anything 
which is in the Executive power, as that is 
known historically, can be done by the Presi- 
dent unless the Constitution prevents it by 
some specific limitation. 


A WASHINGTON PRECEDENT 
When President Wilson made Colonel 
House his personal emissary in Europe, and 
F. D. R. sent Harry Hopkins on more formal 
missions without the sanction of Congress, 
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they were resorting to a new method of get- 


ting around the Senate. George Washing- 
ton started this when he sent David Hum- 
phreys across the Atlantic in 1790, at public 
expense, on a mission known only to Jeffer- 
son, Hamilton, Madison, and Congressman 
Brown, of Kentucky. 

On the expectation of war between Eng- 
land and Spain over the “Nootka incident,” 
Humphrey’s job was to induce Spain to open 
the Mississippi to American navigation by 
threatening an alliance with England, and 
to keep Britain out of Florida by threaten- 
ing an alliance with Spain. There was no 
war, so the mission failed, but two precedents 
were set: The President could send diplo- 
mats abroad without consulting the Sen- 
ate, paying them out of his contingent fund. 
He could put secret pressure on foreign gov- 
ernments by threatening military action 
which only Congress could make effectual. 

A more complicated step of that sort was 
taken by President John Adams. During 
the quasi-war with France, he appointed and 
the Senate confirmed Dr. Edward Stevens as 
United States consul to San Domingo, where 
Toussaint L'Ouverture was in rebellion 
against the French Government. In a secret 
oral contract, Adams gave Stevens additional 
nonconsular duties (virtually as a minister 
to Toussaint) and agreed to pay additional 
expenses caused by these duties. Stevens, 
acting as Toussaint’s adviser, helped to draft 
a secret treaty (informal but binding) be- 
tween him and Britain, and committed his 
own Government to respect it. He came 
back to the United States after Jefferson be- 
came President and presented his accounts. 

Secretary of the Treasury Gallatin saw no 
power to pay him for nonconsular work, 
The diplomatic fund, he pointed out, was 
appropriated to persons “commissioned by 
the President.” That meant persons con- 
firmed by the Senate. Stevens should ask 
Congress for relief. 

of State Madison replied that 
the word “commissioned” covered any per- 
son authorized by the President to serve in 
foreign parts. A stricter ruling would nar- 
row the authority of the Executive more than 
would consist with the public interest, with 
the probable intention of the Legislature, or 
with the uniform course of tice.” 

Jefferson accepted Madison’s view. Thus 
it was confirmed not only that personal Am- 
bassadors could be sent abroad by the Presi- 
dent, but that they could be paid from the 
Public Treasury on the evidence of an un- 
written agreement with a President no longer 
in office. 

A RECURRING SITUATION 

The most dramatic assertion of executive 
power by President Washington came in his 
neutrality proclamation of 1795, which both 
Madison and Jefferson regarded as uncon- 
stitutional. Hamilton took a contrary view, 
and applied the exact argument Madison had 
used in 1790. The President, he said, had 
this power because the executive power 
was vested in him and this was part of it. 

Madison did not deviate from his former 
position, but contended that the proclama- 
tion violated a specific provision of the Con- 
stitution—that which gave Congress the 
power to declare war. The issue was not 
whether Washington had the power to pro- 
claim that the country was neutral in a 
European war, but whether he could pre- 
judge a decision by Congress on the require- 
ments of the 1778 treaty of alliance between 
the United States and France. Madison 
argued that the power to declare war in- 
cluded the power to decide whether war 
ought to be declared. The proclamation, he 
thought, infringed this power. 

Whether that was true or not, the incident 
high lighted a fact of recurring significance. 
The proclamation was issued, and that was 
that. Congress could overrule it by declar- 
ing war, which it had no intention of doing. 
Apart from that, the proclamation would 
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continue to stand as the official policy of the 
country, regardless of its constitutionality. 

Jefferson's purchase of Louisiana in 1803 
has often been cited either as an action taken 
under inherent executive power, or as a fait 
accompli presented to Congress for accept- 
ance without prior consultation with the 
legislative branch. It was neither of these. 
Congress not only made a cash-in-advance 
appropriation to aid the negotiation, but 
completed it by legislation and treaty rati- 
fication. Not only that, the lawmakers of- 
fered the President what he did not want— 
80,000 troops and discretionary authority to 
seize the country by military force. 


MILITARY INITIATIVE 


Jefferson lost his power over Congress and 
Madison inherited a party majority shot 
through with faction. Executive power, 
however, continued to rise through the Pres- 
idencies of both men. To cope with attacks 
on American ships during the Napoleonic 
Wars, Congress gave President Madison dis- 
cretionary power to suspend a nonintercourse 
law He draw cries of protest from Fed- 
eralists by holding that this implied the 
power to restore the law after he had sus- 
pended it. 

President Adams produced a quasi-war 
with France by using American warships to 
protect merchant vessels. 

President Jefferson sent American frig- 
ates to the Mediterranean, to guard Ameri- 
can shipping from the Barbary pirate na- 
tions, not knowing that Tripoli had de- 
clared war on the United States. 

Madison, before he became President 
placed a narrow interpretation on the mili- 
tary powers of the Executive. Congress, he 
remarked in 1803, could not delegate its 
powers to declare war; it could not give 
the President discretionary power to march 
an army into New Orleans, held by Spain. 
But in 1810, Madison marched an army from 
New Orleans into west Florida, held by 
Spain, without any act of Congress at all. 
He described it as a police action, to main- 
tain order, but the purpose was annexation, 
and only the prostration of Spain beneath 
the armies of Napoleon and Wellington pre- 
vented armed resistance. Madison’s action 
furnished a precedent for President Wilson's 
military incursions into Mexico, which in 
turn gave a sanction to President Truman's 
intervention in Korea. 

The Monroe Doctrine was an expression 
of presidential leadership rather than exec- 
utive power. It was indeed the work of four 
Presidents—one in office, two retired and 
one yet to be—for Monroe acted on the 
advice of Jefferson, Madison and John 
Quincy Adams. Eut the mere promulgation 
of the doctrine led to innumerable exertions 
of executive authority—by Cleveland in 
keeping Britain out of Venezuela, by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in forestalling European in- 
tervention in Santo Domingo, by Wilson in 
the occupation of Haiti. s 

In raising and paying troops and in sus- 
pending the right of habeas corpus, Lincoln 
violated the Constitution. In issuing his 
Emancipation Proclamation, he expanded his 
powers as Commander in Chief beyond the 
military field, but struck a terrific blow at 
the military power of the enemy. Extreme 
as it was, this was a well-warranted con- 
stitutional action. Had he gone further and 
abolished slavery in States that did not se- 
cede, it would have been an indefensible 
usurpation of power. 

Just before and after the Civil War, execu- 
tive power was almost nonexistent, but for 
totally different reasons. In the 1850's, weak 
Presidents and a divided majority party re- 
duced the general strength of Government 
to a suicidal low. After the Civil War, a 
Congress driven by sectional fanatics—the 
northern radicals—overwhelmed the Execu- 
tive with a fury which Lincoln himself might 
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not have been able to resist, had the assas- 
sin’s bullet spared him. 

We often talk in America about dictator- 
ships, thinking of the danger that some 
strong President will seize absolute control. 
Few people realize that we had a virtual dic- 
tatorship by Congress during reconstruction 
days, with lasting and appalling damage 
inflicted upon the Nation. 

It was not until Theodore Roosevelt en- 
tered the White House that the executive 
branch regained what it lost after Lincoln. 
His personality made the change. Unable 
to influence a Congress controlled by con- 
servative business interests, he not only re- 
sorted to his own executive power but tried 
to define it as a system. He called himself 
“the steward of the people.” He claimed 
that he could do anything for the public 
welfare which the Constitution did not for- 
bid. 

T. R. “took Panama” by fomenting a revo- 
lution in Colombia, thus making it possible 
to build the Panama Canal. He coerced the 
coal barons into settling a strike by threat- 
ening to send troops into the coal fields— 
though what they would have done there 
was left a little vague. When the Senate 
rejected his treaty placing American customs 
houses in Santo Domingo, he set them up by 
executive agreement with that country and 
kept them there until the Senate ratified the 
agreement. 

IMPACT OF CHANGE 


Executive expansion under Wilson and 
Franklin Roosevelt followed a different pat- 
tern. The United States was projected into 
world affairs during two World Wars during 
their presidencies. At the same time the 
national economy grew so complicated that 
vast new responsibilities were thrust upon 
the Federal Government. Faced with situa- 
tions too complex for fixed legal patterns, 
Congress was compelled to make huge dele- 
gations of power. 

The power given to Wilson over industrial 
production, the powers given to Franklin 
Roosevelt in the 100 days of 1933—these 
represented the impact of a changing world 
more than they did the strength of the men, 
strong though they were, who took the lead 
in bringing this about. The Supreme Court's 
resistance to the NRA and the AAA, to the 
Guffey Coal Act, etc., was not at bottom a 
protest either against the powers of Congress 
or the President. It was a last-ditch strug- 
gle against economic and social change. The 
failure of it let governmental powers sweep 
onward in both fields. 

We are now at a point in which the United 
States is more involved in world affairs than 
ever before, and the national economy is 
more closely tied to the Federal Government. 
‘This produces a greater need for legislative 
responsibility in Congress, and at the same 
time compels a wider use of Executive power. 
Against this are set up two frustrations: 

Congress is unwilling to meet its legisla- 
tive responsibilities. This throws an undue 
burden onto the Executive under circum- 
stances in which action is difficult. Presi- 
dent Truman put the United States into war 
in Korea, but called it a police action. He 
cannot base his Executive actions on the war 
power without changing the label, and can- 
not change the label without stamping his 
prior action as unconstitutional. So when 
faced with the need for action which might 
be defended as within his war powers, he 
acts, but uses the language of Andrew Jack- 
son and Theodore Roosevelt to justify his 
action. That leaves the crucial question still 
undecided—whether the action to which it 
is applied is executive or legislative in nature. 

To sum up: 

American history demonstrates beyond dis- 
pute that, under the leadership of strong 
Presidents and the pressure of events, the 
Executive power will be exerted to its full 
extent. But nobody has yet said what is and 
what is not Executive power. 
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INCOME-TAX PAYMENTS BY HARRY 
GROSS 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past several days the newspapers 
have been featuring the testimony of the 
racketeer Harry Gross, one-time head of 
a multi-million-dollar-a-year betting 
ring in New York City. 

Last year Mr. Gross was sentenced to 
12 years’ imprisonment for contempt. It 
was his refusal to testify at last year’s 
criminal trial of 17 accused policemen 
that wrecked Brooklyn’s biggest graft 
case. 

Apparently, the intervening months in 
prison have loosened Mr. Gross’ tongue 
since he is now revealing to the Ameri- 
can public for the first time the amazing 
story of his 10-year career as a big-time 
bookmaker. 

On May 8, 1952, the New York Herald 
Tribune featured their story of his 
amazing revelation with this opening 
line: 

Harry Gross named three of former Mayor 
William O’Dwyer’s appointees and 115 police 
officers as members of his $1,000,000-a-year 
graft payroll. 


This same article quotes Mr. Gross as 
claiming to have contributed $20,000 to 
the Democratic mayoralty campaign 
funds during two recent elections. 

I shall not delay the Senate with a 
further review of Mr. Gross’ shocking 
testimony, but will incorporate in the 
Record later the article from the Her- 
ald Tribune. 

Thinking the American people might 
be interested in knowing how the in- 
come-tax laws have been enforced 
against this big-time racketeer, who now 
boasts of having contributed several 
thousand dollars to political campaigns 
as well as having spent approximately a 
million dollars in bribing public officials, 
I submit the following report. First, I 
want to point out that I was unable to 
obtain information as to what action, 
if any, has been taken in this case by 
the Treasury Department since January 
1, 1952, and my report therefore will 
cover only the years prior to that date. 

At various times during recent years 
Harry Gross has used the following ad- 
dresses: 45 Linden Boulevard, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; 383 East Seventeenth Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1944 East Twenty-first 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; St. George Hotel, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 1949; Towers Hotel, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 1950; 13 Putnam Boule- 
vard, Atlantic Beach, N. Y., 1950. 

The record shows that with the pos- 
sible exception of 1951, Harry Gross filed 
but three Federal income-tax returns; 
and those were filed for the years 1946, 
1947, and 1948, at which time he re- 
ported income and tax liability as 
follows: 


$7, 150. 00 
840. 1, 388. 90 
9, 100. 00 21,010. 54 
n $25, 090. 00 $3, 357. 99 


1 Mr, Gross had filed an estimated tax liability of 
$1,400; but since his final return indicated a tax liability 
of only $1,010.54, be was refunded $391.31 (schedule 


). 
Joint return, 


1952 


There is no record that any returns 
ever were filed by this taxpayer prior to 
1946. 

In 1949 Mr. Gross did file an estimated 
tax return, indicating a tax liability of 
$500; however, later a $250 assessment 
which had been made on this account 
was abated. No final return was filed by 
the taxpayer for that year. 

In 1950 no return was filed. 

Just how any taxpayer whose lifetime 
reported income aggregates scarcely 
$25,000 can afford to contribute $20,000 
to any political campaign fund, as well 
as pay the enormous bribes listed in his 
testimony, is something which mathe- 
matically cannot be reconciled. 

The income-tax returns of Mr. Gross 
were never investigated by the Internal 
Revenue Bureau prior to the present in- 
vestigation. This investigation was 
started only after the recent exposures 
of widespread corruption in that area. 

Not only did the Treasury Department 
fail to check the accuracy of Mr. Gross’ 
reported tax liability, but it likewise 
failed to take any action against this 
taxpayer for his failure to file returns 
for other years. 

This case is being presented as another 
example of how the Government has en- 
forced the tax laws as affecting one of 
America’s notorious racketeers. 

Instead of drawing any conclusions, I 
have merely attempted to state the facts; 
and again I suggest that each taxpayer 
compare this case with the treatment 
he has received. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent to have incorporated in the body 
of the Recorp, as a part of my remarks, 
the article relating to this case, appear- 
ing in the New York Herald Tribune of 
May 8, 1952, referred to above. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Gross Sars He Pam O'BRIEN, WHO LATER 
BECAME PoLICE Heap; TALKS 6 Hours AND 
Names 115—Booxte TELLS TRIAL or HUGE 
PAY-OFFS— THREE WHOM O'DWYER NAMED 
TO Hic Posts INCLUDED; Pam $20,000 TO 
Moran 

(By Walter Arm) 

Harry Gross named three of former Mayor 
William O’Dwyer’s appointees and 115 police 
officers as members of his $1,000,000 a year 
graft payroll yesterday as he began telling for 
the first time in public the amazing story of 
his 10-year career as a bookmaker. 

Gambling for a reduction in his 12-year 
jail sentence, the boss bookie unreeled for 6 
hours yesterday at the departmental trial of 
five policemen in Brooklyn Borough Hall the 
detailed story of his operations that he re- 
fused to tell last year. 


SAYS HE PAID O'BRIEN 


He said he paid $50 a month to William 
P. O’Brien, police commissioner during Mr. 
O’Dwyer’s regime, when O’Brien was a divi- 
sion inspector in Brooklyn. 

He said he paid $20,000 in political cam- 
paign contributions to James J. Moran, 
former first deputy fire commissioner by 
appointment of Mr. O’Dwyer. Moran is 
now serving a jail a 

He said he paid the regular fee of $200 to 
the special squad set up by former Seventh 
Deputy Commissioner Frank C. Bals, also ap- 
pointed by Mr. ODwyer, and said that the 
squad known in gambling circles as the 
mayor’s squad. 

He said he paid every inspector in every 
division in which he had a horse room—he 
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had 27 such rooms at the height of his 

career—and also paid the special plain- 

clothes squads which superseded the division 

squads. These were the borough squads, the 

super borough squad, the chief inspector's 

squad, and the police commissioner’s squad. 
SAYS HE PAID EVERYBODY 

He said he paid, in short, everybody from 
an assistant chief inspector down to the 
cop on the beat and even members of the 
emergency squad, who until yesterday had 
never before been mentioned as bribe 
sharers. 

Gross estimated that it cost $2,000 a month 
to operate a spot and testified that besides 
his regular pay-offs to the plain-clothes 
squads he also had to bribe precinct cap- 
tains, lieutenants, sergeants, and the cap- 
tain’s two plain-c’othes men. He said the 
scale varied for these men and gave it as $2 
a day for each policeman on the beat on each 
of the three 8-hour-duty tours; $45 a month 
to the sector car which contains two ser- 
geants; $20 a week to the desk lieutenant, 
$100 a month to the sergeant, and $50 a loca- 
tion a month to the captain. 


PAID GUN SQUAD 


He maintained he even made payments 
to a gun squad, although there is no such 
squad now in existence, and said his pay-offs 
to the 8 to 10 members of an emergency 
squad came to $10 a month for each man. 
The emergency squad is the rescue division 
of the police department. 

Gross testified that he started his career 
in 1939 in a parking lot near Church and 
Flatbush Avenues, and at his height had, in 
addition to the 27 horse rooms, 6 to 8 
telephone rooms—for which he also paid 
$200 a month down the line—and em- 
ployed more than 400 people. 

He testified, almost boastfully, that not 
one of his employees ever spent a day in 
jail until the fatal day. He referred to 
September 15, 1950, when he and his ring 
were smashed by District Attorney Miles F. 
McDonald and his special investigation of 
gambling and corruption. 

LISTS MANHATTAN “SPOTS” 

While most of his “spots” were in Brook- 
lyn, he said, he had quite a few in Manhat- 
tan and Queens. He gave the Manhattan 
spots as: “Thirty-fifth Street, between 
Seventh and Eighth Avenues; Thirty-sixth, 
between Broadway and Sixth; Thirtieth and 
Broadway; Twenty-third, between Sixth and 
Broadway; Fiftieth, between Park and Madi- 
son; Forty-fourth, between Madison and 
Fifth, and Thirty-ninth, between Park and 
Madison.” He paid protection for these 
rooms too, he said. 

Each of his horserooms, he said, averaged 
between $1,500 and $2,000 a day in bets and 
“double on Saturdays.” The bookie testified: 
“It didn't pay to operate them if they grossed 
less than that.” Some of his places, he 
added, did between $8,000 and $10,000 a day. 

During the course of his testimony Gross 
reeled off names, dates, and police changes 
with ease. He showed a remarkable knowl- 
edge of the plainclothes divisions and his 
citing of names sounded like the reading of a 
police roster. In all he named 115 policemen, 
from commissioner down. 

For example, he would say: “Well that in- 
spector was in the old twelfth division, now 
the eighteenth. That was before the chief 
inspector's and the police commissioner’s 
squads were consolidated in 1949. That man 
followed O’Brien from Brooklyn to Manhat- 
tan West and then to the confidential squad 
at police headquarters when O’Brien became 
commissioner.” 

Gross mentioned the former police com- 
missioner almost casually while telling of 
the spots he set up in the nineteenth di- 
vision in the Bedford-Stuyvesant section in 
1943. Victor J. Herwitz, assistant corpora- 
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counsel conducting the prosecution 


tion 
asked: 

Question. Were you paying in the nine- 
teenth? 

Answer. I was. 

Question. Who was the inspector? 

Answer. Copeland, but I didn’t pay him. 
I paid his men, Joseph O'Brien, Eddie Scro, 
Matthew Ashendorf and a Lt. Jim Cassidy. 

Question. Then what happened? 

Answer. We had a change. We had an in- 
spector named Mulholland. I had no ar- 
rangement with him, but I had one with 
his squad. Lt. Vic Barkus, Callahan, De 
Sala, Mulligan, would come to see me. Then 
we got Inspector O’Brien, later police com- 
missioner. 

Question. Did you have an arrangement 
with him? 

Answer. I did. 

Question. Did you have an arrangement 
with Inspector O'Brien’s squad? 

Answer. I did. 

Question. And what was the arrangement? 

Answer. The same as the other squads. 

Question. What was that? 

Answer. I used to pay them $200 a loca- 
tion, plus the lieutenant and the boss. 

Question. And the boss? 

Answer. That’s right. 

Question. And thereafter did you continue 
to pay in that same division? 

Answer. Yes. 

Gross testified that he first had an ar- 
rangement conference with O’Brien in 1947, 
meeting the inspector and two of his lieu- 
tenants at Gage & Tollners, one of downtown 
Brooklyn's best-known restaurants. 

He testified that the lieutenants with 
O’Brien were a Golden and George McGirr. 
He added, “There was a plain-clothes man 
with them Filomeo Savioli.” 

Question. What were the arrangements? 

Answer. Fifty to one hundred dollars a 
spot plus the pad for the spot. (The pad 
meant the regulation $200 a month fee down 
the line.) 

Gross testified that McGirr, who resigned 
the day O’Brien retired as police commis- 
sioner, 10 days after Gross’ arrest in 1950, 
foliowed O'Brien everywhere in the depart- 
ment. He said that McGirr once brought 
him $135,000 in large bills and asked that 
they be broken into small ones. The bookie 
said he did it because he had connections in 
a bank and did the same for another plain- 
clothes man—Bill Campbell of the chief in- 
spector’s office—who came to him with 
$55,000. 


MOST OF POLICE RETIRED 


Most of the men Gross mentioned retired 
from the department under fire of the gam- 
bling inquiry. Among those he named were 
the 18 officers he refused to testify against 
last September in Kings County Court. As 
a result the charges against the men were 
dismissed. 

Gross also named the five defendants at 
the present trial and many of the other 13 
codefendants who face trial on May 26. All 
of the five have filed for retirement, which 
becomes effective this month. They are 
Capts. George M. Oest and Eugene M. R. 
McGillicuddy. Lt. Thomas F. Evans, Sgt., 
Walter J. Sullivan, and Patrolman John E. 
McNamara. Captain Oest is on sick leave 
but is being tried in absentia. 

Called on to point out Captain McGilli- 
cuddy, Gross left the witness chair and 
slapped the captain on the shoulder. 

The bookie, dressed in the same navy blue 
tropical worsted he wore last year when he 
wrecked the police trial, testified so quietly 
that he had to be told time and again by 
James A. Delehanty, special third deputy po- 
lice commissioner, to speak up. He did not 
appear nervous nor display any of the tense- 
ness he showed at the first trial, but instead 
seemed determined to get the full story of 
his chest. - 
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Gross’ testimony of the contributions to 
Moran came just before trial ended for the 
day at 4:30 p. m. He is due to tell the rest 
of his story when court opens at 10 a. m. and 
then go under cross-examination. 

The bookie said that Victor Barkus was 
transferred for arresting Louis Weber, for- 
mer policy king, and a friend of Moran’s. 
Both Weber and Moran were convicted of 
perjury before the Senate Crime Investiga- 
ting Committee after each man denied at the 
New York hearing of the committee last 
year that he knew the other. 

Barkus. Gross testified, came to him and 
asked him to plead with Moran to reinstate 
him in his old division. Gross said: “I told 
him I would, and went to see Moran. He 
told me forget Barkus.” 

“How did you know Moran?” asked Mr. 
Herwitz. 


“CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS” 


“I made some political campaign contribu- 
tions to him,” the bookie replied. 

Gross said he gave Moran $5,000 in 1945 
and $15,000 in 1949. 

The bookie testified: “He wanted me to 
pay $1.000 a horse room and I refused. Then 
we settled for $15,000.” 

Question. Who did you pay this to? 

Answer. Jim Moran. 

Question. You say he asked so much per 
horseroom? 

Answer. $1,000. 

Question. Which Moran? 

Answer. Jim Moran, the former Deputy 
Fire Commissioner. 

The name of former Commissioner Bals 
was only mentioned briefly by Gross. He 
testified that the Bals squad was set up soon 
after Mayor O'Dwyer took office in 1946 and 
was known as the mayor’s squad. He 
said he made monthly payments to the 
squad for the 3 or 4 months it was in 
existence and testified he paid the bribes 
to members of the squad. He named two 
of the collectors as Rocco Isoldi and Dan 
Keagan. 

Gross also testified that Tony Adonis, 
brother of Joe Adonis, now serving a term 
for gambling in New Jersey, had trouble with 
the Bals squad. “He couldn't get an O. K. 
on some of his spots,” he said. 


HEADQUARTERS IN BAR 


The bookie testified that his headquar- 
ters was in the Dug Out, a bar and grill at 
480 Flatbush Avenue, near Ebbets Field, and 
that his horseroom operators met there each 
morning for instructions. He said this was 
where most of the pay-offs were made, mostly 
on the Ist or 15th of each month. 

He outlined his regular monthly payments 
when asked “In 1949 to whom was police 
protection paid for that spot?” 

“Well,” said Gross, “there was $200 for 
the eighteenth division office and I gave 
the pick-up man a stake of a $10 or $20 bill. 
I paid the lieutenant $50 a location and the 
inspector—Mike Murphy—$50 a location. I 
paid the lieutenant in charge of uniformed 
police $25 a month. I paid the captain $50 
a location. 

Question. Who was the captain? 

Answer. Workman. (Joseph Workman, 
now serving a 5-year term for perjury in 
connection with the gambling inquiry.) 

“I paid the precinct plain-clothes men $20 
a man,” Gross continued, and I paid the 
cop on post $2 a day on the 8 to 4,4 to 12 and 
12 to 8 shifts. 

“I paid the sector car $45 a month; the 
sergeant $100 a month, the desk lieutenant 
$20 a week and the emergency squad men 
$10 a man.” 

Question. Did you pay any office higher 
than the division level? 

Answer. Idid. The borough squad each got 
$200 a location. * I paid the bor- 
ough super squad the same and also the chief 
inspector’s and the police commissioner’s 
squad, 
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Gross added: “Around Christmas they all 
got double ice.” 

The bookie testified he paid $500 to John 
Travers, former acting chief inspector who 
quit in January when he was threatened 
with demotion. Inspector Travers was a 
deſendant at the first departmental trial and 
was acquitted of any link to Gross after he 
took the stand and called the bookie a Har. 
He denied ever knowing Gross. Gross was 
called on at that time to answer and re- 
fused. 

Yesterday the bookie said he made the “ini- 
tial pay-off” to Travers in a Manhattan res- 
taurant and “he told me Mackin will handle 
the ice from now on and I continued to pay 
him.” 

Gross was asked who was the chief inspec- 
tor at that time. He answered: “The late 
Martin Brown. But he was honest.” 

The bookie told so many incidents so 
speedily that it was hard to record. He said 
that the police had his office telephone be- 
hind the Dug Out tapped and that many 
times he used to sit with them and listen 
in on the phone conversations. 

He named the tappers as Patrolman John 
A. Gilgan, facing trial, Hugh Mason, Joseph 
Fahy and Rocco Pancaldo. He said the offi- 
cers would listen in and “when a bookie’s 
name came up they would refer to a list. 
If the bookie was not O. K. they went out 
and made a pinch.” 

Gross said he made his first contact in 
the chief inspector’s office through former 
Patrolman James Reardon. Later he testi- 
fied Reardon left the department and worked 
for him for $500 a week. Reardon is now 
facing trial in Kings County Court for per- 
jury. 

When Gross and his men were arrested on 
September 15, 1950, Police Commissioner 
O’Brien was summoned into Kings County 
Court by Judge Samuel S. Leibowitz, during 
the bookie’s arraignment, to listen to a wire- 
tap of a conversation showing Gross arrang- 
ing with a police officer for a “stand-in” ar- 
rest. 

The commissioner at that time expressed 
doubt that such things could happen and 
denied there was any organized bookmak- 
ing in the city. 


REVISION OF LAWS RELATING TO 
IMMIGRATION, NATURALIZATION, 
AND NATIONALITY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Before rec- 
ognizing the Senator from Wisconsin, 
let the Chair lay before the Senate the 
unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2550) to revise the laws 
relating to immigration, naturalization, 
and nationality, and for other purposes. 


A RESPONSE TO ATTACKS ON BIPAR- 
TISAN FOREIGN POLICY: A NEW 
CALL FOR UNITY, FOR DEBATE OF 
ISSUES, NOT PERSONALTIES— 
MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I desire to 
to speak in regard to the Mutual Security 
Act of 1952. I shall take quite a little 
time in discussing that subject. 

The other day, when the bill came up 
in the Senate, I was busy outside the 
Senate on official business. However, 
inasmuch as the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee has taken a position which is 
essentially in accord with the conclusions 
reached by the Senate Foreign Relations 
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Committee in regard to the Mutual 
Security Act, and in view of the fact that 
yesterday we of the committee received 
a message from General Eisenhower, I 
wish, as I have said, to discuss the mat- 
ter quite at length. When I conclude, I 
shall be glad to seek to answer any ques- 
tions which may be asked of me, but, in 
order to preserve the sequence and con- 
tinuity of my presentation, I ask that I 
not be interrupted until I conclude my 
remarks. 

As I have said, Mr. President, I rise to 
speak on behalf of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1952. I had, of course, intended 
to deliver these remarks when this issue 
formally came before the Senate in con- 
nection with the consideration of Senate 
bill 3086. 

But for a number of reasons I feel that 
it would be well for me to deliver these 
comments today. The reasons are as 
follows: = 

First. In the first place, we of the For- 
eign Relations Committee have com- 
pleted our review. We have filed our re- 
port, and I feel a certain responsibility to 
submit orally what is one Senator’s judg- 
ment and what I believe is the judgment 
of the majority of the Committee, as we 
await the decision of our colleagues on 
the Armed Services Committee. 

Second. In the second place, our asso- 
ciates on the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee have come to tentative conclu- 
sions on reducing the Mutual Security 
Act by substantially the same amounts 
as did the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

Third. In the third place, the entire 
subject of our foreign policy is so much to 
the forefront, especially today, that I feel 
a further word of clarification would be 
helpful. 

I RESPOND TO CRITICISM BY SUBMITTING FACTS, 
IGNORING PERSONALITIES 

Fourth. In the fourth place, I have 
been asked by a number of Senators and 
newspaper reporters when and whether 
I would reply to certain criticisms which 
were made of me personally on the Sen- 
ate floor. I label those remarks frankly 
as criticisms. 

My answer is that the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin is replying today to 
those remarks; but he is replying in the 
only way he sees fit: by submitting facts, 
by discussing the issues, by making no 
personal reference whatsoever. The 
senior Senator from Wisconsin has 
sought to try to uplift the level of na- 
tional debate on foreign policy. He pro- 
poses to try to continue that effort to- 
day. He will not descend to the level 
of personalities, either in his own de- 
fense or in defense of anyone else, for 
he believes that the American people 
are interested in principles, in issues, in 
right ideas, not in personal attacks 
which are unjustified and counterattacks 
which merely serve to divert our eye 
from the big question, which is, Where 
do we go from here? 

To use an analogy, if I may, I am in- 
terested in seeing to it that the waters 
of debate on foreign policy run clear and 
pure, and that they not become stagnant 
because of indulgence in unjustified par- 
tisanship and personalities. 
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There may be a time and a place when 
review of individuals as individuals is 
in order. To my mind, that time is not 
now. A review of individuals as indi- 
viduals certainly is not in order today, 
for the present situation is too serious 
to permit of such procedure. After all, 
the world may blow up, so to speak, at 
any time. If we indulge continually in 
discussions of individuals, rather than 
policies, before long everything will be 
out ef order. 

KOREAN TRUCE BREAKDOWN SHOULD NOT CAUSE 
SELF-RECRIMINATION 

Mr. President, there is another reason 
for my speaking today. The news from 
Panmunjom is bleak and discouraging. 
Apparently we are in for another major 
crisis. This will put bipartisan foreign 
policy to a severe new test. It will natu- 
rally increase the deep concern in the 
heart of every American parent. 

But now, above all, we are called upon 
to rise to the occasion, not to engage in 
mutual recrimination. Rather, we must 
come face to face with facts, with reali- 
ties, as Americans. We cannot act—as 
some people pretend we can—by simply 
turning back the clock and withdrawing 
from Korea. We cannot and will not do 
so. We cannot and will not render in 
vain the 110,000 casualties suffered by 
our own boys and the hundreds of thou- 
sands of United Nations casualties, 
principally South Korean. We cannot 
and will not withdraw and abandon the 
20,000,000 South Korean people to the 
dismal fate of mass extermination. 

We must reach a solution of this prob- 
lem and other problems as befits the 
Nation which has been chosen to lead 
in this period of the world's history. 
There is no retreat. We must advance 
toward international justice and order, 
WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT’S HISTORIC PLEA FOR 

NONPARTISANSHIP 

Mr. President, it is my thesis today, 
as it has been since the end of World 
War II, that the American people want 
the United States to act in its role as 
the chosen leader among the nations. 
We have been precipitated into that 
leadership; we did not seek it. 

I have in my hand a statement made 
by a great President of the United States, 
a great Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, and a great Republican, 
father in turn of another outstanding 
member of the Grand Old Party. I re- 
fer to William Howard Taft. These are 
his words in his annual message of De- 
cember 3, 1912: 

The fundamental foreign policies of the 
United States should be raised high above 
the conflict of partisanship and wholly dis- 
sociated from differences as to domestic 
policy. In its foreign affairs, the United 
States should present to the world a united 
front. 


There is an expression of the great 
idea which has been advanced through- 
out American history—an idea which re- 
sulted in general party agreement on 
most major steps, with some exceptions, 
in our foreign policy, from Washington’s 
Farewell Address up to, including, and 
beyond the “open door” in China, and 
other phases of our international pro- 
gram. 
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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS’ REVIEW OF 
NONPARTISANSHIP 

Here are the words of John Quincy 
Adams in his inaugural address: 

The revolutionary wars of Europe, com- 
mencing precisely at the moment when the 
Government of the United States first went 
into operation under this Constitution, ex- 
cited a collision of sentiments and sympa- 
thies which kindled all the passions and em- 
bittered the conflict of parties until the 
Nation was involved in war and the Union 
was shaken to its center. 

The time of trial embraced a period of 5 
and 20 years during which the policy of 
the Union in its relations with Europe con- 
stituted the principal basis of our political 
divisions and the most arduous part of the 
action of our Federal Government. With the 
catastrophe in which the wars of the French 
Revolution terminated and our own subse- 
quent peace with Great Britain, this baneful 
weed of party strife was uprooted. From 
that time, no difference of principle con- 
nected either with the theory of government 
or with our intercourse with foreign nations 
has existed or been called forth in force 
sufficient to sustain a continued combination 
of parties or to give more than wholesome 
animatior. to public sentiment or legislative 
debate. 


This language, reduced to simple 
terms, means that in principle, in the 
high objective of promoting and main- 
taining peace, in the high objective of 
safeguarding honor, and in the high ob- 
jective of preserving the Republic, there 
has been bipartisanship. The question 
at times, is how to reduce those great 
objectives to simple operative terms; 
which is another thing. But, at the 
water’s edge, we have always been one. 

Now, without further historical review, 
because time will not permit, let us go 
forth to the issue at hand, in this spirit 
of bipartisanship and nonpartisanship. 

I suggest today that the Senate endorse 
Senate bili 3086. The purpose of this bill 
is to continue the Mutual Security Act of 
1951 by authorizing the appropriation 
during 1953 fiscal year of $6,900,000. 

I am for this bill because basically I 
feel that it represents a sound invest- 
ment. I consider it like paying a pre- 
mium on a fire-insurance policy. This 
policy is necessary in a world where fires 
have broken out everywhere. They have 
been lit by (a) arsonists—Communists 
in country after country—and (b) cer- 
tain historic forces of spontaneous com- 
bustion—nationalism rising in former 
colonial areas. 

I am for the sum recommended by 
the Foreign Relations Committee be- 
cause it is based on the best judgment 
of the insurance experts—top military, 
diplomatic, economic, and political offi- 
cials—after long consultation, as to the 
amount of the premium which is neces- 
sary and proper. Yes, Mr. President, 
with a national income which will reach 
$260,000,000,000, this is an insurance 
premium. 

To allow our insurance policy to lapse 
or to reduce our premium so drastically 
as to impair the policy’s coverage would 
be equally foolhardy. Of course, Mr. 
President, we could cut the appropria- 
tion; we could cut it to the bone. What 
is the alternative? Is it merely to cut? 
What would happen? We must frankly 
face the situation which is apparent to 
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every thinker and to everyone who has 
eyes with which to see. 
THE BILL RECOGNIZES THE FACTS 


I am for this bill because it recog- 
nizes the facts of the critical world sit- 
uation today. This bill will enable us 
to live with these facts in a common- 
sense way. 

The mutual-security bill will not usher 
in a millennium in Europe or anywhere 
else. It is not a permanent cure-all. 
But it is a horse-sense approach to a 
difficult situation. It will help us basi- 
cally to preserve this Republic and to 
help preserve other free republics and 
other free nations. 

Specifically, I am for the bill for these 
reasons: 

First. The United States has been pre- 
cipitated into the position of leadership 
of the world, and the mutual-security 
bill is an act of enlightened leadership. 
It will permit our European allies and 
other like-minded nations throughout 
the world, to use another analogy, to 
continue to man the dikes which are 
designed to contain the Communist 
tide—a tide which threatens the whole 
of our civilization. 

AID HAS ACCOMPLISHED NEAR MIRACLES 


Second. I am for the bill because mu- 
tual security has thus far accomplished 
what I regard as near miracles economi- 
cally, politically, and socially. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am aware that many disagree 


‘with me, but I know from personal ob- 


servation that the reason for our not 
being engaged today in an out-and-out 
third world war is that we took the steps 
we did. 


MARSHALL PLAN SURPASSED OBJECTIVES 


Let me remind the Senate that when 
the Marshall plan was first proposed in 
1948 it was estimated that the program 
would last 4 years and would cost $17,- 
000,000,000. 

What happened? The main job was 
completed in 3 years and at a cost of 
about $12,000,000,000. A good part of 
this success was attributable to Mr. 
Paul Hoffman, a Republican, I should 
remind you, Mr. President, who headed 
that program during its most crucial 
years. It was our policy then to move 
in, roll up our sleeves, and help Western 
Europe repair the ravages of war. We 
did the job. 

MASSIVE SOVIET POWER MUST BE RECOGNIZED 


Third. Iam for the bill because a basic 
military danger by the Kremlin does 
exist, has existed, and will continue to 
exist, and it must be met by continuing 
to provide our allies with the sinews of 
defense. 

There are some who believe that we 
face little or no threat from Soviet com- 
munism. But General Gruenther, 2 
week or 10 days ago, grimly warned our 
committee of massive Soviet strength. 
The Reds have 4,000,000 men under arms 
organized into about 175 divisions, of 
which about 65 are armored divisions, 
They have roughly 20,000 operational 
aircraft of which about 4,000 are jets. 
` The Soviets probably have air supe- 
riority now in tactical aviation units. 
In addition to the Soviet strength, a 
great deal of attention has been given 
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to building up the size and efficiency of 
satellite troops. 

A recent analysis in the New York 
Times—March 16, 1952—of the Soviet 
budget for 1952 indicated that the rec- 
ord Soviet peacetime expenditures will 
make between 25 and 30 percent more 
resources available to expand Soviet 
armed strength than were available in 
1951. The same story records that at 
least half—I repeat half—of the Soviet 
budget will go into building military 
strength this year. We cannot close our 
eyes to those facts. This gigantic effort 
must be met by an effort on our part to 
build up the power of the west. 

BILL PROVIDES ECONOMIC CURRENT 


Fourth. I am for the bill because it 
will provide continued economic current 
into Europe by which sound conditions 
may be maintained. Thus, a depression 
may be prevented from occurring, where 
the economies are so tremendously bur- 
dened with huge costs of rearmament. 

We all remember how the great de- 
pression in this country in the 1930's was 
ushered in by a depression in Europe. 
We do not want that to happen again. 

Of course, neither do we want to have 
Europe maintained permanently by 
American aid. All we want to do is to 
see it set on its feet so that it can there- 
after be self-reliant and self-sustaining. 

Fifth. I am for the bill because it will 
provide continued current for our own 
land. Much of the amounts allocated for- 
both military aid and defense support 
will in considerable part be spent within 
continental United States to purchase 
supplies and equipment. This will gen- 
erate economic current in America and 
provide additional tax revenue. 

WE DO NOT WANT TO BE ACCUSED OF SHORT- 
SIGHTEDNESS 


Sixth. I am for the bill because Amer- 
ica has made certain commitments to 
Europe and I do not feel that she can 
abandon those commitments. A vast 
flood, a vast tidal wave, threatens the 
world—Communist aggression and a 
third terrible world war. If that flood is 
to come upon us, I do not want history 
to say that it was permitted or precipi- 
tated by weakness or short-sightedness 
on the part of the United States, or that 
we failed to do everything in our power 
to prevent it. 

If it comes, it will be because Joe Stalin 
and his crew in the Kremlin want war, 
and not because of any lack of American 
leadership. 

The Senate will remember the state- 
ment which has been made that a crucial 
world conference in the 30’s was “tor- 
pedoed”’ by the late President Roosevelt. 
May no such charge ever again be di- 
rected at us. 

THE $6,900,000,000 FIGURE IS SOUND 


Seventh. I am for the sum recom- 
mended by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee because it has been carefully 
analyzed. We have provided $6,900,- 
000,000 on a flexible basis. We have per- 
mitted funds to be transferred between 
titles and within titles. In that way we 
have provided wide latitude for the ad- 
ministrators. They are in a position to 
cut that which is least essential and 
carry through with that which is most 
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essential, They are in a position to go 
forward, rather than backward. 

The figure of $6,900,000,000 is not 
sacred, any more than the original $7,- 
900,000,000 was sacred. But it does 
represent a sound figure, one arrived at 
by careful, prolonged horse-sense rea- 
soning, not by flipping a coin, not by 
arbitrary choice, but with great care. 

BUDGET SITUATION DID REQUIRE REDUCTION 


If the American budget situation per- 
mitted, which it definitely does not, I 
might have preferred that there be no 
reduction at all in this authorization. 
However, the American budget situation 
is critical. The American dollar’s in- 
tegrity is in jeopardy. We are faced 
with a serious deficit and further in- 
crease in our debt. We must, of course, 
protect our financial system. I felt that 
in the case of the bill we had no alterna- 
tive but to trim the cloth to fit the over- 
all pattern of reduction in spending at 
home and abroad. 

So, Mr. President, 1 urge that the fig- 
ure arrived at by the Foreign Relations 
Committee be maintained. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I prefer not to, but I 
shall yield to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. McFARLAND. From what the 
Senator has said, it appears that he feels 
that the figure referred to is all that our 
Government can afford to appropriate 
for the purpose. 

Mr. WILEY. Mutual aid is only one 
angle of the general over-all world and 
domestic situation which we are facing. 
We must also consider other phases of 
the domestic situation. We are appar- 
ently going to appropriate large sums 
for the military on the home front. 
Then we must consider our tax-raising 
ability. How much money will we have 
available and how are we going to ap- 
portion it? Then we must arrive at the 
best judgment we can reach by confer- 
ence with those in the military field and 
the economic field, who are best in- 
formed, and from that we must try to 
maintain the American dollar so that it 
does not get on the toboggan, because if 
it skids further we shall find ourselves 
in the position of having accomplished 
by ourselves what probably the Kremlin 
would like to have us accomplish. 

So my position is that if we cut a 
$1,000,000,000 here and cut in the same 
ratio the home budget, we shall prob- 
ably reduce total expenditures in the 
neighborhood of seven or eight billion 
dollars. Then, if we put a little effi- 
ciency into the Government bureaus and 
instill a little common sense here and 
there, we shall come pretty close, I hope, 
to balancing the budget. 

That is my answer to my good friend 
from Arizona. 

I respectfully urge that the expert 
opinion of the 13 members of the For- 
eign Relations Committee who are 
charged by the Senate with the respon- 
sibility of continually reviewing Ameri- 
ca’s international picture be given due 
heed. 

I had hoped that the reduction made 
by the committee might be limited to 10 
percent, but I in turn was guided by what 
I feel is the well-qualified judgment and 
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thinking of my committee colleagues, 
particularly the able senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Grorce]. He felt that a 
81.000, 000, 000 reduction would be feasi- 
ble and proper. And so, like a juror who 
is willing to go along with the thinking 
of the majority of his colleagues, I went 
along with them in recommending the 
reduced amount. I know how conscien- 
tious jurors act. They give considera- 
tion to the opinions of others. 

I OPPOSE ROUNDING OFF THE TOTAL TO SIX 

BILLIONS 

I trust that the six billion nine hun- 
dred million amount will be maintained. 
I trust the Senate will reject any effort 
in juggling figures merely to make even 
numbers sound prettier—to round off the 
total to an even $6,000,009,000. 

I do not like that idea. I believe in 
setting figures based on the facts. 

BIPARTISAN POLICY WILL BE RENEWED 


Eighth. I believe in passing this bill as 
another resounding demonstration of 
bipartisan foreign policy. 

Let me invite attention to the vote 
last year on the Mutual Security Act— 
6 to 5. Only five Senators voted against 
the bill when the chips were down. 

I have heard many complaints during 
recent weeks about foreign policy fail- 
ures. We shall probably hear many 
more complaints during the forthcom- 
ing debate. But I predict that when we 
come to tne question of final passage 
of this bill, we will find that it will pass 
by a similarly large, bipartisan majority 
that approved such measures as the 
United Nations Charter, 89 to 2; the Eu- 
ropean recovery program, 69 to 17; and 
the North Atlantic Treaty, 82 to 13. 
Why do I say that? Because we are 
realists. We recognize facts. We are 
facing the question of maintaining our 
own existence. 

National security today depends on 
total world peace and stability. Our 
people know that. We are in the van- 
guard in the everlasting peace crusade. 
The mutual security bill is one more step 
in that direction, 

I am for the bill because I regard it 
as stemming from statesmanship, and 
not as from partisanship. We Repub- 
licans have been fully consulted in the 
formulation of this program. We are 
eager to have our country play its his- 
toricrole. And we are not going to allow 
any consideration growing out of an 
election year or electioneering to blind 
our eyes to our paramount responsibility. 
Our paramount responsibility is to see to 
it that America is free and able to meet 
any challenge, even if a crisis arises 
which means war with the Kremlin. 

Ninth. I am for the bill because it will 
give impetus to the forces of cohesion 
in Europe and throughout the world. 
Those forces are: 

(a) The Schuman plan for economic 
integration of Western Europe. 

(b) The military plan for European 
army. 

(c) The program for political unifica- 
tion of Europe. 

(d) And the other forces of cohesion 
still in the making. 

It will show the other countries that 
the United States does have long-range 
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plans and programs to which she faith- 
fully adheres. 

This morning I had a consultation 
with a gentleman from Germany who 
was telling about the situation there and 
what it means to Western Germany in 
particular. I might say, parenthetically, 
that shortly afterward I also had a con- 
-~ sultation with a gentleman from Japan 
who indicated the position of the Japa- 
nese in relation to leadership from 
America. They plainly indicated that 
the whole world is looking to see what 
we are going to do. So, I repeat, we 
should show other nations that the 
United States does have a long-range 
plan and program to which it faithfully 
adheres. i 

THIS BILL WILL BOLSTER MORALE 


Tenth. I support this bill because it 
will build strength where it is needed 
and will encourage higher morale among 
our allies who have already done much 
to revitalize their morale. 

I know there are many who appar- 
ently take pleasure in mournfully telling 
us that other nations in the free world 
do not cherish freedom, that they would 
not stand with us to protect freedom, 
that they are tired, have no morale, are 
not doing their part now and would not 
do their part if called on to make the 
supreme sacrifice. 

Not long ago I spoke in Flint, Mich. 
I said to the audience, “What if in Flint 
6 years ago two out of every five houses 
had been wrecked? What if in Flint 
all your transportation system, all your 
plants, had been ruined? What if in 
Flint two out of every five persons had 
been killed or wounded? Would Flint 
now have recovered?” 

The general figures in Europe indicate 
that in the case of production it has in- 
creased from 20 to 40 percent over and 
above the situation before World War II. 
Conditions there are tough, yet often- 
times we apply to countries of Western 
Europe the same standards we would ap- 
ply to ourselves, failing to remember that 
they have had to face different situations 
and conditions from those we have faced 
in the past 6 years. 

What about morale? 

When members of our committee were 
in Europe last year, General Eisenhower 
reminded us of Napoleon’s words: “Three 
to one in favor of morale as against 
material.” 

I believe in that. I believe that Amer- 
ican and European morale, will to fight 
for principle, and faith in common ideals, 
should be, and are, integral parts of our 
mutual security. 

American morale and American love 
of peace and freedom have always stood 
firm and unquestioned. As I said, the 
morale of Europe and the morale of 
America are an integral part of mutual 
security. There can be no doubt of that 
anywhere in the world, except perhaps 
in the Cominform. In my opinion, it is 
being strengthened every day. 

As to European morale, I repeat, I was 
in Europe and talked to many people 
there. I traveled from Norway to North 
Africa. I did not listen only to the 
experts; I talked to the man on the 
street, to the shopkeepers, the cab driv- 
ers, the men and women on the farms. I 


stated when I came back from Europe, 
and I repeat now, that those people, our 
NATO partners, are with us, and will re- 
main with us, through thick and thin. 

Eleventh. I am for this program be- 
cause I believe that we do not actually 
have any reasonable alternative. What 
is the alternative? I have not heard it 
yet. I ask my colleagues in the Senate, 
Can we turn our backs on Europe or the 
Near East or southeast Asia, and pre- 
tend that their problems do not exist? 
Of course not. 

Should we simply try to build our own 
strength and forget about the tremen- 
dous pool of manpower and factories and 
raw materials available in Europe? The 
answer, of course, is no. 

ALLIED GOVERNMENTS ON SHAKY GROUND 


Can we afford to disappoint the friend- 
ly allied governments of Europe? Of 
course not. Let it be remembered that 
many of the key allied governments hold 
their power by a margin of but a few 
votes. That is comparatively true of the 
Italian Government of Premier de Gas- 
peri; the French Government of M. 
Pinay; the English Government of Mr. 
Churchill; the German Federal Republic 
of Chancelor Adenauer. 

If those friendly, far-sighted govern- 
ments fall, if they are replaced by, for 
example, Mr. Bevan in England, who has 
made such sizable inroads in the British 
Labor Party, or Dr. Schumacher in Ger- 
many, the entire basis of Western co- 
operation could crumble. Then we 
would be faced with a problem multi- 
plied many times. 

I repeat: We do not have any reason- 
able alternative. Let me show why. 
There have been those who said that we 
could crawl within our own shell, and 
there we would be safe. Let us see what 
the facts are. 

UNITED STATES DEFINITELY NOT SELF-SUFFICIENT 


Can we assume that America is self- 
sufficient unto herself? Of course not. 
Of 38 important industrial minerals 
which are doubly important because of 
United States defense needs, our country 
produces all that we need in the case 
of only 9; produces 60 percent of what 
we need in the case of 20; and produces 
none of what we need in the case of 7. 
Those are important industrial minerals. 

If we lose the western allies, and if 
we lose certain key areas in southeast 
Asia, and elsewhere, the entire American 
economic system will be dealt a crippling 
blow, as will our entire defense effort. 
I ask, What are we going to do about it? 

We cannot retreat, even if we were so 
inclined. America has not been in the 
habit of retreating. We cannot simply 
assume that the oceans are a real bar- 
rier, because they are definitely not a 
barrier to supersonic planes or missiles 
carrying atomic-bomb warheads or germ 
cylinders. America will face up to these 
realities as she has always faced up to 
reality. 

We have heard it said that America 
“has never lost a war but never won a 
peace.” This implies that we know how 
to fight and win in the bloody game of 
war, but that when peace negotiations 
are conducted, we are ineffective. 

If we should now withdraw from the 
various U. N. peace moves, if we should 
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neglect the obligations of leadership that 
have been thrust upon us and fail in this 
hour to do the necessary things, then it 
might indeed be said that we did not 
win this peace. But I do not believe this 
will be the case. 


MUTUAL AID CHEAPER IN LONG RUN 


We know that, if the present aid pro- 
gram, particularly in Europe, is not car- 
ried through there, then we will spend 
more money in providing for our own 
defense in America, because here is where 
the tools and matériel are obtained. 
Mutual security is infinitely cheaper in 
the long run. It has been said that a 
dollar spent in Europe in this program 
will produce four or five times what it 
would produce if it were spent in Amer- 
ica. Yet that dollar will necessarily 
come back here in part where it will 
help buy what is needed in Europe. 

This is not a give-away program. This 
fis a program which builds for mutual 
security, mutual strength, and mutual 
unity. It is based on the light“ that 
we have upon the best path open to us 
at present to contain the evil forces of 
the Kremlin. It has been successful up 
to date; it will continue to be successful 


- if America truly leads the way. I repeat, 


it is the best path open to us. If there 
is any other path, I should like to have 
it shown. 

Mr. President, I have confined my re- 
marks entirely to issues and principles. 
I have made no reference to personali- 
ties, because I feel that none are de- 
served. 

THE “ME-TOO-ER,” “INTERNATIONALIST” 

CHARGES 

I should now like to make reference 
briefly to some of the loose general 
charges which have been made. I 
should like, first of all, to reject sum- 
marily the charge that because a man 
recognizes the realities of the interna- 
tional picture, he has allegedly sold 
out to some group known as the inter- 
nationalists. 

I believe that such a description is a 
completely unjustified distortion, No 
one has sold out to anybody. This 
Senator has not abandoned his basic 
interest and his basic devotion to his own 
beloved country, and, to my knowledge, 
no other Senator has. That is in no way 
incompatible with recognizing responsi- 
bilities abroad. 

When an American makes a contribu- 
tion to support a church mission in 
Africa or Asia, no one accuses him of 
selling out to church internationalists. 
On the contrary, he is fulfilling the high- 
est responsibilities of his church by help- 
ing to bring light and sustenance to 
other peoples. That does not mean that 
he fails to recognize unfulfilled needs of 
churches in his own land. But if we 
were to cut off all aid to foreign missions 
simply because there were domestic 
church needs that were still unfulfilled, 
we would be gravely impairing our inter- 
national spiritual responsibility. And 
it is my contention that the MSA pro- 
gram is fundamentally a Christian pro- 
gram—that of a good Samaritan. It is 
also a program for self-preservation, not 
only of the individual, but also of the 
Nation. 
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Then, there is the phony charge that 
if someone agrees with the members of 
another party on certain fundamentals, 
he is becoming what is called a me-too- 
er. Now, obviously, that charge, if 
made indiscriminately, becomes com- 
pletely meaningless. 

In the first place, every Member of the 
Congress is in certain respects a “me- 
too-er“ in that most of the bills of the 
Congress pass by unanimous consent on 
the calendar with complete bipartisan 
accord. On June 30, 1950, shortly after 
the Korean attack, mutual-assistance 
legislation passed the Senate unani- 
mously, 66 to0. Does that mean that the 
forty-six-odd Republicans had suddenly 
become “me-too-ers’? Of course not. 
They were still Republicans, but they 
voted as Americans on a clear-cut, non- 
party issue. 

If a Republican were to endorse social- 
ized medicine, that would be “me-too- 
ism.” But to endorse a patriotic effort 
to protect the Republic is an act of the 
highest Americanism, 

MASS OF REPUBLICANS FAVOR BIPARTISANSHIP 


After my newspaper editors’ address, 
some headlines read: “Senator WILEY 
breaks with party leadership.” 

Such description, well-intentioned as 
I am sure it was, was not accurate, in 
my humble judgment. The Republican 
Party has voted, is voting, and will con- 
tinue to vote for bipartisan foreign 
policy. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I may say to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan that I prefer to finish 
my address; then I shall be very happy 
to yield. 

Certain members of our party—a mi- 
nority within our minority—oppose us. 
They are entitled to their position. I 
number among them some very dear 
friends. 

But I say it is not they who speak for 
our party. It is we—we of the majority 
within the minority—who speak for 
American teamwork, American leader- 
ship. We speak for our party, and, with 
like-minded Democrats, for America as 
a whole. We refuse to permit anyone, 
Republican or Democrat, to apply nine- 
teenth-century notions to twentieth- 
century realities. 

I pointed out at the start of this ad- 
dress the statement of William Howard 
Taft that both parties should unite at 
the water’s edge. He was hardly a “me- 
too-er,” an “internationalist,” a “global- 
ist.” He was a patriot—a realist. 

Teddy Roosevelt was a realist, too. He 
helped America rise to her preeminent 
position. He helped bring peace to the 
Far East. He was a great Republican 
and American. He was no puppet of the 
other party; nor are we. 

WE DO NOT IGNORE DEMOCRATIC ERRORS 


Meeting of minds on fundamentals 
does not mean that criticism should 
cease. On the contrary, constructive 
criticism must continue. It does not 
mean, for example, that we Republicans 
should close our eyes to the mistakes 
made at Yalta and Tehran, and the na- 
iveté displayed there, 
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It does not mean that we fail to recog- 
nize the tragic error of failing to provide 
a land corridor to Berlin. 

It does not mean that we fail to recog- 
nize the mistakes which preceded the 
Korean conflict’s outbreak. 

It does not mean that we diminish by 
one bit the support we gave to General 
MacArthur’s sound recommendations to 
destroy the Manchurian nests of the 
enemy. Would to God it had been done. 
If it had been done, we would not be fac- 
ing the situation which now confronts 
us 

It does not mean that we Republicans 
close our eyes to inefficiency in Federal 
procurement activities. 

It does not mean that we Republicans 
diminish by one iota our insistence that 
there is no room in the Federal Govern- 
ment for the Hisses, the Coplons, the 
Remingtons, or any other disloyal indi- 
vidual or security risk. 

But what it does mean is that we insist 
on fair play. We insist on not becoming 
the slaves of the dead past. We insist 
on giving in the present praise where it 
is genuinely due. We insist on being 
partners on the team on every single 
issue on which there can and should pos- 
sibly be a sound meeting of minds. I 
am referring to what is necessary to pre- 
serve our beloved country. 

I repeat, we are first and last of that 
breed called Americans. We are Ameri- 
cans first and Republicans or Demo- 
crats second. 

WE WILL NOT SACRIFICE AMERICA TO WIN AN 
ELECTION 


We are not willing to sacrifice this Re- 
public in order to win an election. We 
believe that we can very definitely win 
the November election—in part, by con- 
veying to the American people the fact 
that the Republican Party is fundamen- 
tally committed to enlightened, con- 
structive leadership in world affairs. 

The Republican Party has contributed 
some of the brightest pages in America’s 
diplomatic history. We do not propose 
to turn our backs on either our proud 
record of the past or the challenges of 
the present or the needs of the future. 

We must keep our eyes on the present 
needs and future needs if we are to be 
sound stewards of the Republic and of 
the values which the Republic has main- 
tained for 175 years. 

WHY ABUSE THE FIREMEN WHILE FIRE IS RAGING? 


We do not propose to start abusing the 
firemen—our allies—while houses are on 
fire throughout the world community. 
We do not propose unnecessarily to di- 
vide our own family when every man, 
woman, and child must in unity join the 
fire-fighting brigade, each in his or her 
own way—against the Red conflagration. 

We propose to protect our own home 
by helping to protect the homes down 
the street before the fire gets so big as 
to be unconquerable. 

We propose to appeal to men’s reason, 
to their higher selves, not to their pas- 
sions, their prejudices, their fears, their 
hates. We propose that men realize 
their birthright and achieve on funda- 
mentals at home and abroad that har- 
mony which is so genuinely attainable, 
if we but will it so. 
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I conclude by expressing the hope that, 
after the Armed Services Committee has 
completed its deliberations, we will 
promptly pass the Mutual Security Ex- 
tension Act intact and thereby prove our- 
selves worthy again of the challenge that 
is ours—worthy of the Republic. 

“It is better to light one small candle 
than to curse the darkness.“ That is a 
proverb which comes from Asia. After 
these smear words were applied to me I 
sat down and wrote these simple words, 
with which I conclude my remarks: 

A word is a lovely thing 
When love on skyward wing 
Turns darkness into day. 


A word is a vicious thing 
When ignorance takes its fling 
And measures not its sway. 


A word is a valiant thing, 
When courage sparks its wing 
And speeds it on its way. 


A word is a joyful thing 
When it causes hearts to sing 
And the soul to pray. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, WILEY. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. On several occa- 
sions the Senator from Michigan has 
taken the floor on the question of the 
bipartisan foreign policy. He felt that 
if there were any way in which such a 
policy could be arrived at, it should be 
done in such a way that the minority 
Members, those on this side of the aisle, 
might participate in the take-offs, rather 
than merely in the crash landings. If 
such a policy can be followed, it can be 
of great value to the Nation. 

I have not heard the entire argument 
of the Senator from Wisconsin, but I 
wonder whether or not he defined what 
he believed to be a bipartisan foreign 
policy, and how a real bipartisan foreign 
policy might be arrived at, so that the 
minority Members might have a hand in 
shaping the policy—a system under 
which our opinion would be asked, and 
the facts would be obtained by the mi- 
nority before the crash landing occurred. 
I should like to have the Senator who is 
a member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, tell us what, in his opinion, a bi- 
partisan foreign policy is and how it 
could really be arrived at and applied, 
not merely here and there but to all 
questions which arise beyond the wa- 
ter’s edge. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am very 
happy to respond to what I think is the 
import of the distinguished Senator’s 
question. I think it goes in part to the 
matter of the mechanism as well as to 
the matter of the spirit of the mecha- 
nism, 

Now, as regards bipartisan mecha- 
nism, when I first became a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations I 
made two suggestions. My first, and 
what I regarded as a most significant 
recommendation, was for a permanent 
advisory liaison council between our com- 
mittee and the State Department with 
representatives from both parties serving 
on that council. That suggestion for 
two-party cooperation was finally adopt- 
ed only after some years, 
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My second suggestion was that the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Sen- 
ate should be divided into geographic 
subcommittees, and that these subcom- 
mittees should become experts on certain 
areas of the globe. At first, during the 
chairmanship of the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Connatty], that suggestion was 
ignored. It was ignored during the 
chairmanship of the late Senator Van- 
denberg. It was not until last year that 
that policy finally got under way. 

In answer to the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan, let me say that the pur- 
pose was that the Foreign Relations 
Committee should have a direct source 
of information, so that it might be ina 
position to check, as experts, with the 
Secretary of State or his assistants when 
they outlined to us—as they have been 
doing in recent years—what they 
thought the situation was and what they 
thought the policy should be. 

We sit as a committee. What do we 
know if we have no personal check—no 
personal familiarity without vastly tech- 
nical and specialized problems before us? 
Fortunately last year the policy to which 
I have referred was put into operation 
in part. Some members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee went to South 
America. It was my privilege to go to 
Europe and to certain parts of the Near 
East. In my judgment, an improvement 
was brought about in the working mech- 
anism. 

Let me however, before proceeding 
further, present a little background as 
to the relations between the two 
branches. Under the Constitution and 
under the decisions of the courts, it is 
the business of the Executive to spear- 
head the foreign policy. We are legisla- 
tors. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kem 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. WILEY. I have not finished the 
answer to the first question. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thought the Sen- 
ator had concluded. 

Mr. WILEY. Let us take the ques- 
tions one at a time. Upon one occa- 
sion when there was a threatened war 
with Britain, Abraham Lincoln said, 
“One at a time.” 

To get back to the question of the 
over-all mechanism of our foreign policy, 
it is the business of the Executive to 
spearhead the foreign policy. The rea- 
son for that is very clear. First, he is 
the Executive. We are legislators. We 
are given only limited power, namely, to 
legislate. Nothing is said about such 
limitation with reference to the Execu- 
tive. He is the superior officer of all 
ambassadors. He has the intelligence 
network and the administrative organi- 
zation at his command. Because of all 
the other activities in the executive de- 
partment he necessarily must formulate, 
in its inception, what he thinks should 
be under certain circumstances, our for- 
eign policy, with relation to a given set 
of facts. 

Let us consider the Foreign Relations 
Committee. A subcommittee has re- 
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turned from a trip to South America 
and has talked to President X of one of 
the South American countries. It is 
acquainted with the facts. The Presi- 
dent of the United States, through the 
Secretary of State, comes before the 
committee and he says, “These are the 
facts, and this is what we think our for- 
eign policy should be under these cir- 
cumstances.” 

Until we inaugurated this program of 
geographic specialization we had no way 
of checking. All we could do was to say, 
“It sounds all right,” or “It does not 
sound all right.” In the latter case he 
would say, “What is your thought about 
it?” If we had become at least partial- 
ly expert, we could give our advice or 
make our suggestions, based on our own 
close familiarity with the situation. 
That is the way it works now. 

In recent months when any particu- 
larly significant matter has developed 
in foreign fields I think there has hard- 
ly been an occasion when one of the As- 
sistant Secretaries of State in charge of 
a particular field—the Near East, South 
America, the Far East, Europe, north- 
ern Europe—has not come before the 
committee and given us the facts, and 
has told us what the State Department 
thinks the situation is. That is the way 
the mechanism now works. 

I understand, however, that there are 
Senators who would like to have the 
whole Senate be the Foreign Relations 
Committee. If that were done, 96 Sen- 
ators would be considering in commit- 
tee all questions relating to foreign af- 
fairs. As it is, we have 13 Members of 
the Senate on the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and they do not always 
agree. If we had 96 Members, probably 
an impossible situation would be created. 

I believe I have outlined what I think 
is in part an answer to the question 
asked by the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan—an answer in the form of two 
specific mechanisms. I do not, of course, 
presume to attempt a detailed review of 
the whole theory of bipartisanship at 
the present time. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. A very concrete ex- 
ample of what I have in mind would be 
the truce talks in Korea. Has the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin been consulted in 
relation, for example, to the proposed 
truce in Korea? Let us take one item. 
Let us consider the requested permis- 
sion to build airports in North Korea. 
It is one of the points which is now in 
dispute. Has the Committee on For- 
eign Relations been consulted with re- 
lation to that point? What is the meth- 
od of working on problems of that kind 
in the case of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and in relation to the other 
Members of the Senate? 

The Senator from Wisconsin has said 
that 96 Senators want to be in on the 
Foreign Relations Committee. Does he 
not feel that today, foreign relations be- 
ing as important as they are, every Sen- 
ator must acquaint himself with what is 
going on in order that he may keep in 
touch with his people and learn what 
public opinion is back home? 
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Mr. WILEY. I think the Senator is 
putting words in my mouth. I did not 
say all 96 Senators wanted to be on the 
Foreign Relations Committee. I said 
some of the 96 felt that way. I hope the 
Senator from Michigan will keep straight 
what I had in mind. 

3 FERGUSON. Let us say 95 Sena- 
rs. 

Mr. WILEY. Let me answer the rest 
of the question. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I took as a concrete 
example the item of the building of air- 
ports in northern Korea, which has been 
a subject of the truce talks. 

Mr. WILEY. Of course, we are in a 
war in Korea, and the terms of what the 
armistice should comprise have been in 
negotiation formonths. We have known 
all these things. We know that the 
negotiations are not getting anywhere. 
As I said in my speech, this is a very crit- 
ical moment, and it does not look as 
though we are getting anywhere. 

Necessarily the general who is in 
charge in that area in behalf of the 
United Nations has consulted with the 
United Nations forces, although not with 
every legislative branch of all the United 
Nations, as to what the specific terms of 
the armistice should be. He has con- 
sulted with the military authorities of 
the nations and with the executives of 
the nations, and he has laid down a 
number of terms, six of which have been 
agreed to by the Koreans. Three of 
them have not been agreed to. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan mentions one of the 
terms. 

That is the situation. The legislative 
branch cannot go to Korea and dictate 
specific armistice terms. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I was asking if the 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee were consulted as to whether or 
not that kind of problem would be in- 
cluded in the question of a bipartisan 
foreign policy. I was trying to take a 
concrete example. 

Mr. WILEY. For weeks and weeks 
now we have indeed been kept informed 
as to the so-called progress of the armi- 
stice. Six of the nine contested points 
have been agreed to by the North 
Koreans and Red Chinese. On three 
points they have not yielded. No armi- 
stice has been brought about. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. CAIN. During the Senator’s very 
interesting and revealing statement he 
suggested the possibility that our na- 
tional budget might be balanced in a 
relatively short period of time. 

Mr. WILEY. I said I hoped so. 

Mr. CAIN. I would very much appre- 
ciate it if the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin would explain his 
reason for thinking that it is possible or 
that it is intended that our Federal 
budget be balanced in, say, the next 10 
years. 

Mr. WILEY. No; I will not even at- 
tempt to answer that question. Iam not 
a member of the Committee on Finance 
or the Committee on Appropriations. 
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All I can tell the Senator from Washing- 
ton is what Senators who are on these 
committees have said, namely, that if we 
cut our foreign mutual aid by a billion 
dollars and the domestic appropriations 
on the same basis—that is by around 10 
percent, and then cut further corners, 
we would get somewhere toward a bal- 
anced budget. 

However, that situation has been offset 
lately, because when they made that 
statement they estimated that the na- 
tional tax income would be a certain 
figure. Recent estimates indicate that 
the national tax income will not be so 
great as they anticipated. 

Mr. CAIN. I wonder whether the 
Senator would be surprised if the admin- 
istration shortly laid before the Senate 
and the House a legislative proposal to 
increase our present debt limit of $275,- 
000,000,000 to $300,000,000,000. 

Mr. WILEY. No; I would not be sur- 
prised at anything now, either on the 
foreign front or on the home front. 
That is why we must keep the fire de- 
partment in order, so that if a fire starts 
anywhere on the foreign front we can 
put it out and save our own house. 

Mr. CAIN. If there is any validity to 
my assumption that the administration 
is going to recommend increasing our 
national debt limit to $300,000,000,000, 
there is no reason of any kind whatso- 
ever, is there, to believe that the admin- 
istration intends in any serious fashion 
to help balance the Nation’s budget for 
the next 10-year period? 

Mr. WILEY. I could not answer that 
question. The distinguished Senator 
from Washington is very much con- 
cerned—as I believe all thinking people 
are concerned, with the impact on our 
dollar of an unbalanced budget. I can 
tell the Senator that if we should become 
involved in a third world war the money 
we are spending now would be peanuts. 
The impact of what we would be spend- 
ing in a third world war would be so tre- 
mendous that it would mean a general 
revolution and practical destruction of 
our present economic system. 

It has been estimated, as the Senator 
from Washington knows, on the basis of 
the increased costs of what we spend 
now in the production and purchase of 
material of war, weapons, and so forth, 
that what we spent in the last World 
War would have to be multiplied from 
5 to 10 times in the next year. Then 
where would our debt limit be? 

Mr. CAIN. If the Senator will permit 
me, I should like to make a very brief 
observation. . 

Mr. WILEY. I am always happy to 
listen to my good friend from Washing- 
ton, because he is one of those thought- 
provoking persons who make me think. 

Mr. CAIN. How very gracious and 
satisfying that comment is. From all 
the most competent military testimony 
before the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices during the past year we have been 
led to believe that war is certainly not 
likely. 

Mr. WILEY. Will the Senator from 
Washington let me interrupt him at that 
point? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. The Senator 
has the floor, and he has been very gra- 
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cious to permit me to ask him some 
questions. 

Mr. WILEY. When I was a neophyte 
Senator I heard former Senator Borah, 
who sat toward the rear of the Chamber, 
make that same statement. I heard 
President Roosevelt make that state- 
ment; yet in 3 weeks’ time we were in- 
volved in the Second World War. There- 
fore I am not going to take any chances 
on that kind of proposal, when I know 
that all over the world the Kremlin is 
arming its satellites. It is not sending 
its own troops into war, except for train- 
ing purposes, The Soviets are providing 
tremendous war material and war po- 
tential to their satellites. Therefore, we 
do not know what is going to happen in 
such a situation as that. Everywhere 
Red penetration is going on. It is going 
on in South America, in this country, 
and everywhere else. Consequently, I 
cannot accept the general thesis that war 
is not inevitable, although I hope and 
pray that that may be true. I ask the 
Senator’s pardon. I wish he would con- 
tinue. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator for 
the observation. The point I sought to 
make was that the military authorities, 
to whom we look as being our chief and 
best-informed advisers, do not believe 
that war is likely on a global scale. 

Mr. WILEY. Why does the Senator 
say “global”? 

Mr. CAIN. For the reason that we 
have been engaged in as bloody and sav- 
age and, from my point of view, inex- 
cusable a conflict in Korea since June 
1950 as this world has ever seen. That 
conflict may be limited, but this after- 
noon it continues to be what it has been 
for a score of months, namely, a war in 
every proper and intelligent sense of 
that word. 

Mr. WILEY. I do not wish to dis- 
agree with the Senator from Washing- 
ton when he uses the word “global.” 
In that connection, however, let me ask 
him what he thinks of the situation in 
Indochina. 

Mr. CAIN. In what sense? 

Mr. WILEY. Does the Senator from 
Washington think there is a real war 
there now? Are the French fighting a 
real war there? 

Mr. CAIN. They are, indeed. 

Mr. WILEY. Are we providing hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of matériel 
for them? 

Mr. CAIN. We are, indeed. 

Mr. WILEY. Does the Senator from 
Washington think there are any other 
weak spots, for instance, in the Near 
East, where a crisis might be precipi- 
tated at any time? 

Mr. CAIN. I think there are a good 
many. 

Mr. WILEY. Then when the Senator 
from Washington uses the word “global,” 
does he mean along the entire perim- 
eter of the globe? 

Mr. CAIN. I mean a conflict in which 
we might become engaged with the na- 
tion which is conceded to be the main 
threat to the preservation of freedom 
on the face of the earth. That nation, 
as everyone knows, is Russia. If and 
when the United States becomes in- 
volved in a conflict with Russia, it ob- 
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viously follows that the ensuing war 
would not be a restricted conflict, but it 
would engulf all society. It is such a 
war that our chief military advisers in- 
dicate is not likely. 

Mr. WILEY. Do they give their rea- 
sons? 

Mr. CAIN. Yes. If the Senator from 
Wisconsin has the time, I should like to 
return to that point in a few minutes. 

First, I should like to continue with 
the point I sought to establish, namely, 
that so far as we know, we are not faced 
with any likelihood of a global conflict. 
However, in my judgment we shall reach, 
within a period of 2 years, our debt limit 
of $275,000,000,000—a limit which can be 
increased only hy action of the Congress. 
I believe that the American people 
should be aware of that likelihood. What 
they will do with that knowledge in hand, 
if they agree that the contention is a 
likely one, I do not know. 

Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
agree with me that if we continue to 
pursue our present fiscal policies, we 
shall, on or about 2 years from now, have 
reached our present statutory debt limit 
of $275,000,000,000? 

Mr. WILEY. I think it is highly prob- 
able that what the Senator from Wash- 
ington wants me to say “Yes” to will 
come to pass. 

Mr. CAIN. I do not want the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin to say “Yes,” unless 
he believes I am correct. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator from Wash- 
ington is talking about a future time, 2 
years from now. Because we are living 
in a world that is not static, but is filled 
with dynamic events, I can conceive, if 
the Senator from Washington wishes 
me to state the matter plainly, that the 
death of Joe Stalin would precipitate in 
Russia and Siberia a situation similar 
to that which developed following the 
death of Julius Caesar. At that time, 
three men wanted to head the Roman 
state; and they began to fight among 
themselves, and left the far corners of 
the earth alone. Similarly, I can con- 
ceive of deterioration and revolution 
within Siberia and Russia which would 
change the entire economic picture so 
far as we are concerned. 

Of course, many things might hap- 
pen. Therefore, when we talk about the 
situation 2 years hence, I must reply 
that I am neither a prophet nor the son 
of a prophet. However, I shall say that 
if conditions continue as they are now, 
my answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. CAIN. I believe that what the 
Senator from Wisconsin has just said 
is that if conditions continue as they are 
now—in other words, if our status is 
short of a full-scale or major war—we 
shall have reached or exceeded our debt 
limit of $275,000,000,000 within a 2-year 
period. With that, I agree. 

Let me say to the Senator from Wis- 
consin that I do not know—and I know 
he shares my concern—what decision 
our great Nation will make or can make 
when we reach the limit of our debt 
authority under the present law. 

However, if the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin will permit me to ask him a question 
or two about bipartisanship or our bi- 
partisan foreign policy, I shall be most 
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grateful. The Senator from Wisconsin 
has been a distinguished member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate for a considerable length of time, 
during which the so-called bipartisan 
foreign policy has been designed, ap- 
proved, and established. Will the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin tell me how the con- 
duct of our Nation’s foreign policy in re- 
cent years resulted in the war in Korea? 
To what extent did the Senator from 
Wisconsin, as a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, approve the poli- 
cies which got us into war in Korea? 

Mr. WILEY. I think the late Senator 
Vandenberg, of Michigan, answered that 
fully on the floor of the Senate, when he 
said he was not consulted in relation to 
the development of policy in the Far 
East. That answer will have to stand as 
my answer. 

Mr, CAIN. I could think of no better 
answer which could be given by any 
Member of the United States Senate. 
What the distinguished, late, lamented, 
and very great Senator Vandenberg, 
from Michigan, said was that as a leader 
of things foreignwise within the United 
States Senate, and in speaking for his 
colleagues, he had been consulted by the 
administration concerning developments 
in Europe, but that as chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate he knew nothing whatsoever of 
the development of our Nation's policy 
in the Far East or of the intentions of 
the administration with reference to the 
Far East. So I appreciate my colleague’s 
emphatic reference to what the late 
Senator Vandenberg of Michigan said on 
that score. 

However, in a more current fashion, 
sir, and after the late Senator Vanden- 
berg of Michigan was taken from us, let 
me inquire whether the Senator from 
Wisconsin was consulted, in the name of 
bipartisanship, and as the ranking Re- 
publican member of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, concerning the re- 
moval of General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur from his assignment as 
supreme commander in the Far East. 

Mr. WILEY. I think the Senator 
from Washington knows what the an- 
swer to that question is. 

Mr. CAIN. I should like the Recorp to 
N what the answer must of necessity 


Mr. WILEY. I think the record is 
very plain that I was not consulted; I 
must say that, after all, the Chief Execu- 
tive took that action. I do believe he 
consulted scarcely anyone, and, in my 
opinion, that is shown by the facts as 
they were developed in the hearings. I 
do not care to go into that matter which 
has after all, been thoroughly reviewed 
previously. 

The situation in that case is one that 
is almost personal with me, because, as 
the Senator from Washington knows, I 
was very much interested in the hear- 
ings and in seeking to reach the facts in 
connection with that matter. When we 
were told that some witnesses in high 
places hid behind the skirts of the claim 
that their commuications were confi- 
dential instead of telling us what the 
facts were, I think both the Senator from 
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Washington and I hit the ceiling, so to 
speak. 

Mr. CAIN. Indeed, so. 

Mr, President, the word “bipartisan” 
seems to me to cover a mutual under- 
standing. Let me ask whether the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin in his official ca- 
pacity, or other minority members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, were con- 
sulted before the Secretary of State of- 
fered to the public a policy statement in 
which he said, in regard to the Republic 
of China, “We can do nothing until the 
dust has settled.” 

Mr. WILEY. What date was that? 

Mr. CAIN. That was, I think, in Jan- 
uary 1950. Not having been a member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, I 
would have to refresh my memory 
through a little research; but I think I 
am correct. At any event, it was but a 
few short months before the beginning 
of the war in Korea. 

Mr. WILEY. I, of course, have no 
recollection of having been consulted 
personally. I may say that after Mr. 
Acheson became Secretary of State—and 
for a number of years during that period 
he was not the Secretary of State— 
either he or some of his representatives 
would come to confer with the commit- 
tee. I, of course, had other commit- 
ments at times, in connection with my 
membership on the Judiciary Commit- 
tee and other committees, and I am 
therefore unable to say with positive- 
ness that in 1950 Secretary Acheson may 
not have said something to the commit- 
tee. However, I have no recollection of 
having been present at any time when he 
made the statement. Of course, the 
opinion that we should withdraw en- 
tirely from the Far East is held today 
by a considerable number of people in 
the United States, as reflected by some 
of my incoming mail. That is what 
would be characterized as the isolation- 
ist viewpoint; that is, that we must with- 
draw from Korea, and that we must do 
a number of similar things. A state- 
ment I recall having noticed in the press 
at one time as emanating from Mr. 
Acheson, a statement which I think 
made a great difference, was when Mr. 
Acheson or someone else drew a line 
from Japan and excluded Korea. Such 
a statement was published in the press. 
That particular matter had not been the 
subject of consultation on the part of 
the Foreign Relations Committee—if 
that is what the Senator is trying to 
ascertain. 

Mr. CAIN. I am trying to develop the 
facts regarding all these matters, inas- 
much as the Senator from Wisconsin has 
acknowledged—and it is a fact—that he 
speaks with some authority. 

Mr. WILEY. Oh, no; I speak with no 
authority. No Republican speaks with 
any authority. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, I am sure, serves as spokesman for 
a number of his colleagues. 

Mr. WILEY. I am grateful to the Sen- 
ator for that suggestion. If it be correct, 
I shall feel much better. 

Mr. CAIN. I think we are certainly 
in agreement that the policy statement 
of the Secretary of State, in which he 
said that we must neither do nor think 
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anything about China until the dust set- 
tled had—if understandable—certain 
very destructive and evil consequences, 
since, by the time the dust had settled, 
the Republic of China had very largely 
disappeared. I merely wanted to ascer- 
tain whether the ranking Republican 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee had been consulted before the 
release of that miserable and far-reach- 
ing policy statement by the Secretary 
of State. The Senator from Wisconsin 
has indicated that he was not consulted, 
and that neither he nor his fellows were 
consulted. 

Mr. WILEY. Let me suggest to the 
Senator that, since he has asked several 
questions, he permit me to ask him a 
question. 

Mr. CAIN. I shall be very glad to have 
the Senator from Wisconsin do so. 

Mr. WILEY. Was he willing at any 
time to have American troops sent to 
China, to be placed on the mainland of 
China? 

Mr. CAIN. Does the Senator refer to 
the period of the Korean war? 

Mr. WILEY. No, exclude Korea. I 
refer to the sending of troops to the 
mainland of China to fight the Commu- 
nists. Whether we should send Ameri- 
can troops into China was one of the 
issues discussed pro and con in the press 
and among Senators, As I recall, the 
best military authorities of the time 
voiced the opinion that to do so would 
place us in a most difficult position, and 
that the effort would prove futile. But 
I desire to ask the Senator whether he 
believes that we should have landed 
noe on the mainland of China at any 
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Mr. CAIN. I am delighted to have an 
opportunity to answer that question. As 
the Senator of Wisconsin knows full weil, 
the United States has for many, many 
years stationed troops in China. Small 
contingents of American forces have 
been in China protecting American in- 
terests. Frankly, I personally wish we 
were so situated that it would be possible 
for us to have those troops in China 
now. 

To answer the Senator's question di- 
rectly, I think that, had there been a 
contribution of American forces, sup- 
plies, matériel, and above all, of Ameri- 
can encouragement, shortly before and 
during the Civil War which eliminated 
the Republic of China, it might well have 
preserved a much greater degree of 
strength in China, later to be used on 
behalf of the free world, than was the 
actual case. We have had no forces in 
China within recent years. 

Mr. WILEY. Then, I take it the Sen- 
ator’s answer is that he thinks we should 
have intervened in China, by placing 
troops on the mainland. Am I correct 
in my interpretation of the Senator’s 
answer? 

Mr. CAIN. By no means would I have 
been in disagreement with that. 

Mr. WILEY. Does the Senator think 
the situation would have been far bet- 
ter today had we followed his advice and 
the advice of others that we put our 
military forces on the mainland of China 
and thus, as a nation, become embroiled 
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with the Communist forces on the main- 
land? 

Mr. CAIN. It was not my advice, for 
I was not then in a position to offer sug- 
gestions. But I have answered the Sen- 
ator’s question as concretely as I can. 

A few moments ago the Senator from 
Wisconsin stated that the Secretary of 
State—to whom I refer with no personal 
prejudice—had issued another policy 
statement which had evil, far-reaching, 
and sad consequences. In that state- 
ment the administration declared to 
the world that both Formosa and Korea 
were beyond the orbit of American in- 
terest. The Senator from Wisconsin has 
urged in a most able fashion that both 
parties in Congress work together in the 
formulation of an effective bipartisan 
foreign policy. If the Senator from 
Washington is ever to acknowledge de- 
votion to that policy, it will only be be- 
cause, in his opinion, its effectiveness 
shall have been demonstrated. 

To clarify the record further, were the 
minority members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, at any stage of the 
game, consulted by the administration 
regarding its intention to dismiss Korea 
and Formosa from consideration as be- 
ing beyond the area of American 
interest? 

Mr. WILEY. Personally, I should 
have to answer that question with a 
categorical no. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Wis- 
consin is the ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Mr. WILEY. I shall have to admit 
that. 

Mr. CAIN. In my opinion, it would 
have been impossible for the adminis- 
tration to consult the minority in the 
Senate without the ranking Republican 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee being fully informed of such 


purpose. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator is stating 
that as a fact. I could not answer “Yes” 
or No“ to that. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator. 
How may we proceed in the fashioning 
of a bipartisan foreign policy which in 
the future would not result in great pol- 
icy decisions being made without con- 
sultation with the minority, whether 
that minority be Democratic or Repub- 
lican? 

Mr. WILEY. My answer to that would 
be to elect a Republican President and 
a Republican Congress. If that were 
done, we would let the Democrats come 
to talk to us. 

Mr. CAIN. Does the Senator imply 
that, if the shoe were on the other foot, 
that is, if the Republicans are success- 
ful in the November 1952 election, we, 
the Republicans, as a matter of national 
policy would treat the minority differ- 
ently from the way the present majority 
has treated the Republican minority, and 
would treat it more favorably? 

Mr. What does the Senator 
think? Are we not Americans first? 

Mr. CAIN. That is axiomatic, but I 
say—and after saying it with an ex- 
pression of my appreciation to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin I shall resume my 
seat—that a bipartisan foreign policy 
is not today, nor would it ever be pos- 
sible of achievement, unless it were ac- 
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tually bipartisan in character, and un- 
less all discussions with respect to all 
areas of the world were participated in 
by both parties in America. Does the 
Senator agree substantially and funda- 
mentally with that contention? 

Mr. WILEY. I shall answer that 
question in this way: In this world there 
are many incipient bonfires which may 
result in a world conflict. Our is a 
Government in which power is divided 
between the legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches and there are fields 
of governmental activity which are set 
apart in which each branch of Govern- 
ment operates. When there is a war— 
and there is now a war in Korea—the 
war powers of the Executive are very 
extensive, involving, as they do, the pres- 
ervation of the Republic. It is easy to 
keep looking backward to see how a cer- 
tain circumstance resulted in conditions 
we see today. But that is not a correct 
approach. I can conceive of such a sit- 
uation that, from the military stand- 
point, it might be found necessary, if cer- 
tain things occurred, for us to retreat 
from Korea and hold the line on the 
other side. It may have been that the 
line was to be drawn outside of Korea. 
We were facing a conflagration in the 
East. We did not know but that Russia 
might turn her submarines loose on our 
ships; we did not know but that she 
might send 20,000 planes to attack us; 
we did not know what was going to hap- 
pen. So, again, acting as they had a 
right to act, the Executive and military 
heads had to formulate some plan quick- 
ly. We must think these things through, 
and every time someone makes a mis- 
take we should not say afterward—I re- 
peat—afterward—“Had I been there I 
would have done otherwise.” 

The Senator from Washington said 
that because Mr. Acheson made a cer- 
tain statement it precipitated us into 
a war in Korea. That is very question- 
able. Russia had her plans. She was 
arming the North Koreans and Chinese. 
She had her ammunition dumps, food, 
supplies, and everything else ready. The 
statement which Mr. Acheson made may 
have helped precipitate the war, but we 
do not know what would have happened 
if he had not made the statement. It 
is very easy to draw conclusions after 
an occurrence and to say, “This is what 
caused it.“ Anyway some military big 
shots” were advising that we get out of 
Korea. 

I made a statement before a press as- 
sociation in which I said that Mr. Ache- 
son was a distinguished and able man. 
For that I was criticized by some of my 
friends. That is all I said about him. 
No one can work with him, no one can 
sit in his presence and consider what he 
did in the San Francisco Japanese Con- 
ference, without knowing that there are 
many folks who love him as well as many 
folks who hate him, and that he is dis- 
tinguished and able. That is all I shall 
say about him. But in view of the sit- 
uation as it exists today in a world filled 
with dynamic situations which may erupt 
at any moment, there must be power to 
act, lodged somewhere. There must be 
no vacuum. Power must be available 
and applicable if a crisis should arise. 
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The question is, If Atcheson had not 
made the statement, would the condi- 
tion which exists today have occurred? 
We do not know. 

Mr. CAIN. I seek to understand the 
effectiveness of the bipartisan foreign 
policy which the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin advocates, and I seek, moreover 

Mr. WILEY. Let the Senator get 
things straight. What I said had rela- 
tion to Europe. I did not say we had 
anything to do with the policy in the Far 
East. I quoted the late Senator Van- 
denberg in that connection. 

Mr. CAIN. We are now getting some 
place. 

Mr. WILEY. Does the Senator from 
Washington mean to suggest that we 
have talked all this time and have not 
gotten any place? 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Wis- 
consin appears to have made the very 
positive statement that a bipartisan for- 
eign policy, as it has been conducted in 
recent years, is subject to whatever use 
the administration seeks to make of it. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator from 
Washington cannot put those words into 
my mouth. I did not use those words at 
all. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Wis- 
consin said that circumstances were of 
such a nature that the Secretary of 
State was not required to confer, nor 
should he, as I gathered the comment, 
confer on a policy statement, the result 
of which was likely to change the course 
of history and of the world, with both 
American political parties. 

Mr. WILEY. Again I must say that 
the Senator cannot put words into my 
mouth. Isaid I could conceive of a situ- 
ation where in a world crisis, in time of 
war, the persons at the head of the Gov- 
ernment must act. They cannot always 
take time to talk to 13 members of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, much 
less with 96 Members of the Senate. At 
times they make mistakes. I said it was 
easy to look back and criticize and say, 
“If I had been in his shoes I would have 
done this or that.” But we do not know 
what the result would have been. I am 
stating a hypothetical case. He acted 
on the light he had, which consisted of 
the facts on which he based his con- 
clusion. 

If the Senator from Washington had 
taken my entire speech, instead of 
bringing up what we call the mistakes, 
he probably would have made a more 
constructive contribution to this rather 
interesting catechism. 

Mr. CAIN. We should make a serious 
effort to avoid comparable mistakes in 
the future. The Senator from Wiscon- 
sin will most certainly agree with me 
that whatever were the reasons for the 
mistakes to which the Senator from 
Washington has made reference, those 
mistakes have brought the free world to 
a precipice of complete disaster, if not 
destruction. Certainly we do not want 
to repeat such mistakes in the future. 

To be specific, and without prejudice 
to the Secretary of State, whose person- 
al name I have not used, will the Senator 
tell us what circumstances, in his judg- 
ment, there may have been at the time 
which justified the Secretary of State in 
making the policy statements that “We 
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must wait until the dust settles in 
China,” and that “Korea and Formosa 
are outside America’s orbit of influence,” 
without consulting in the name of bi- 
partisanship with both parties in the 
Congress, If, as Secretary of State, he 
did it once, a successor can do it again, 
and, hocus pocus, tell the American peo- 
ple that we have a bipartisan foreign 


policy when, with reference to many gi- - 


gantic public questions, it simply does 
not exist. Will the Senator help my 
concern in that matter? 

Mr. WILEY. In response to questions 
by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. FER- 
cuson], I stated how it operates. After 
all, the human mind is a queer contrap- 
tion, as is evident here today. We some- 
times see only mistakes. 

But what is the distinguished Sena- 
tor’s alternative to the situation in the 
Far East? Where do we go from here? 
That is the real question. What are we 
going to do? Are we to move out of 
Korea or out of Japan? Are we to place 
troops in China and get what we have 
left of the Armed Forces involved in a 
fight on the Asiatic Continent? Are we 
to go to Indochina with our troops? 

I should be glad to have the Senator's 
answer, because undoubtedly if condi- 
tions worsen, it will not be long before 
some of those matters may be brought 
before us. Then we will have the Sen- 
ator's views on record. So that we may 
know what the Senator wishes, he can 
at least say, “This is the desire of the 
Senator from Washington.” 

Mr. CAIN. If conditions worsen, as 
the Senator from Wisconsin thinks is 
certainly possible, and as everyone would 
agree is possible, I should like to know 
the degree of effectiveness of the bipar- 
tisan foreign policy, so that I could then 
answer intelligently and inform the 
American people what decisions were be- 
ing intended for their so-called good by 
their Government. Weare not far apart 
in that instance. 

Mr. WILEY. May I interrupt the 
Senator at that point? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. WILEY. Again, the Senator is 
very kind in assuming that I know what 
the facts will be tomorrow on which 
policy is to be formed. Let me cite Tito. 
when Tito’s fliers shot down our boys in 
the air, we had one policy, and we went 
after him with all we had. But when 
Tito separated himself from the Krem- 
lin, we joined up with him. 

Facts change policy. What is going 
to happen tomorrow on the world scene, 
or in the Far East? A policy will have 
to be made, and may have to be made 
quickly. It may be made in consultation 
with Members of the Senate, particularly 
the majority leader and the minority 
leader. 

This situation is like a lawsuit. The 
law does not determine the facts. The 
facts determine the law applicable. 
Consequently, when we undertake to de- 
cide what the policy is going to be ina 
certain area, it is necessary to learn what 
the facts are. No one knows what the 
facts of tomorrow will be on the world 
stage, except that they will be tremen- 
dously critical and dynamic. 
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Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Wash- 
ington, as a junior Member of this 
body 

Mr. WILEY. And a very able Senator. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator. The 
junior Senator from Washington, as one 
who is not a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, thinks he has 
every conceivable and natural right to 
determine from the ranking member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee on the 
Republican side under what circum- 
stances the minority is taken into the 
confidence of the majority and of the 
administration when great questions of 
public interest are before the Nation. 

I press my question just a little, be- 
cause in the future I shall want to know 
if I can expect to get from the Senator 
from Wisconsin, in his ranking position, 
an accurate appraisal of facts that have 
been laid before him by the administra- 
tion. 

In trying to be helpful, at least to my- 
self, I should like to ask the Senator 

Mr. WILEY. Justamoment. Do not 
include any more questions. The Sena- 
tor has already asked two. 

Mr.CAIN. Please go ahead. 

Mr. WILEY. I can assure the distin- 
guished Senator that he may have any 
information, not given in executive ses- 
sion, that relates to the question of na- 
tional safety. 

Mr. CAIN. By way of compliment to 
the Senator, I take that for granted, be- 
cause I know he is desirous of passing 
on to other Senators all information 
available to him as ranking Republican 
member of the committee. But what 
concerns me is that there are too many 
reasons to believe the administration will 
not take the Senator, as the ranking 
Republican member, into their confi- 
dence. 

Mr. WILEY. I cannot speak for the 
administration; I have not yet been ac- 
cused of doing that. However, if I can 
do anything to help my good friend, 
the Senator from Washington, so that 
he and I can agree on what is best 
for America, I assure him I will col- 
laborate with him. 

As I have said, the Senator from 
Washington is a very energetic, versatile, 
brilliant young man, who I trust will be 
reelected and will return to the Senate, 
because he provokes one’s thinking, and 
that is a good sign. I think the Senate 
at times needs provocation from young, 
virile brains in order to start Senators 
to thinking. Too many of us are in a 
rut. The Senator knows that to be so. 

Mr. CAIN. I shall not labor our con- 
versation more than a minute or two 
longer. I am warmly appreciative of 
what the Senator has just said. 

However, in all fairness, I think that 
whether the Senator from Wisconsin and 
the Senator from Washington agree or 
disagree upon the consideration of par- 
ticular facts is almost totally unim- 
portant. What the Senator from Wash- 
ington seeks to make certain of with 
reference to the future, which is fore- 
ordained to be more difficult than has 
the past, is that the Senator from Wis- 
consin, not as a person, but as the rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, is going to be in a 
position to secure from the administra- 
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tion all the facts in any particular sit- 
uation, which can be considered not only 
by the Senator from Wisconsin, but by 
every other Member of the Senate as 
well. In the absence of such informa- 
tion, an effective bipartisan foreign 
policy is totally impossible of accom- 
plishment. 

Mr. WILEY. The two statements are 
contradictory. One is whether I would 
be sure the administration would give 
me the facts; the other is whether I am 
in a position to secure facts. 

Mr. CAIN. I am trying to ascertain 
the Senator’s views. 

Mr. WILEY. As to such facts as I get, 
if they are confidential, they will be given 
to the Senator in confidence. If they 
pertain to matters not confidential, they 
will be given to him for his use. 

As the Senator realizes, matters be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Relations 
are oftentimes discussed in executive 
session. We are told facts which we are 
not at liberty to discuss with anyone, and 
I have made it a rule not to discuss them. 
I frankly tell that to the Senator. In 30 
years of law practice I learned that what 
is confidential must be kept confidential. 

If there are any further questions the 
Senator wishes to ax 

Mr. CAIN. I have but one more. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I may say that it 
appears to me that the major premise 
in the colloquy between the two able 
Senators is wrong. They are assuming 
that there will be a change in the po- 
litical complexion of this body in 1953. 
That is absolutely wrong. The Senator 
from Washington is assuming that the 
Senator from Wisconsin is going to be 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. His major premise is wrong. 

Mr. WILEY. Can two Republicans be 
wrong, or can one Democrat be wrong? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Two Republicans 
are sure to be wrong. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAIN. I need not say to a very 
good friend of mine, the senior Senator 
from Nevada, that in each and every in- 
stance, as a matter of accuracy, I have 
referred to the Senator from Wisconsin 
in his capacity as ranking minority 
member. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Very well. 

Mr. CAIN. My hope would be that he 
would be given an opportunity to be the 
ranking majority member; however, 
necessarily, due to the uncertainty of the 
future, I have made no such statement. 

Mr. WILEY. There are uncertainties. 
We agree on that. 

Mr. CAIN. Ihave a question concern- 
ing our bipartisan foreign policy, about 
which I think the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin can be helpful. In the Army a sol- 
dier is graded “superior,” excellent,“ 
“satisfactory,” or “fair.” Using such an 
evaluation upon our bipartisan foreign 
policy as it applies to Europe and to the 
Far East, what judgment would the Sen- 
ator render as to the degree of efficiency 
with which our bipartisan foreign policy 
has been carried out and has been effec- 
tive in each area? 
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Mr. WILEY. I turn the question back 
and suggest that the Senator answer it 
himself, 

Mr. CAIN. Very well. From my 
point of view, according to those grad- 
ings, I would agree that in Europe it has 
been satisfactory, and almost excellent, 
but poor in the Far East, that being the 
only classification which remains to be 
given. To what extent does the Senator 
from Wisconsin share my appraisal of 
the situation? 

Mr. WILEY. If the Senator heard my 
speech the other day and my speech to- 
day, he will realize that we agree with 
respect to Europe. As to the Far East, 
history must decide whether at this time 
we are in a position fully to evaluate the 
mistakes, or whether they were mistakes, 
in view of circumstances with respect to 
which we have not sufficient knowledge. 

I have stated what the circumstances 
were in Korea. I have wondered many 
times whether, if Secretary Acheson had 
not made the statement which he made, 
that would have meant the deferment or 
even prevention of the bloody contest or 
not. Ihave often wondered why he made 
the statement. I have not had any com- 
pletely satisfactory answer as to why he 
made it. However, I know that he is a 
thinker. I know, from what I have ob- 
served, that he usually has a basis for 
his statements. Some day, if I can have 
the occasion I will ask him why, and get 
the facts. But up to date I have not 
done so, because the occasion has never 
arisen for me to do so. 

I shall not indulge in condemnation. 
It is easy to criticize. I have, to be sure, 
criticized Yalta and Tehran. I have 
criticized the naiveté of our approach in 
China, I remember when General Mar- 
shall came back and appeared before our 
committee to tell us about the possibility 
of amalgamating the Communists and 
the regular forces. He had good inten- 
tions. However, his approach was a 
naive approach, such as President 
Roosevelt displayed at Yalta and Tehran. 
In other words, we did not understand 
the international poker game, and we 
paid a terrible price for our ignorance. 
There can be no question about that. 
That is as far as I go. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I will say 
to my friend the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin that he has been very generous and 
most indulgent with his time. I shall 
remain appreciative of that fact for a 
long time. On the basis of what I have 
understood the Senator from Wisconsin 
to way, I wish him well, and the best of 
good fortune in the monumental task re- 
maining before this country, not only of 
establishing a bipartisan foreign policy, 
but of achieving one which will work 
with equal effectiveness wherever Amer- 
ican interests may be involved through- 
out the world. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am 
about to conclude. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington. He 
has been very courteous and his ques- 
tions have been very penetrating. He 
has laid out the cadaver and has really 
done a good job on it, especially with re- 
spect to the Far East. I have no inten- 
tion of following through on that course 
today. At some future time I may have 
an expression to make on the subject; 


but he has done such a good job that he 
may save me from the necessity of fur- 
ther expression. 

My entire concept of this question is 
covered by the question, Where do we go 
from here? Have we learned from our 
mistakes in the Far East? Have we 
learned that we cannot deal with the 
masters of the Kremlin as we deal with 
the peoples of other nations? We must 
learn that their concepts are different 
from ours. There is a great contest in 
progress, not between peoples but be- 
tween ideas—between the concept that 
the state is omnipotent and the concept 
that man is omnipotent. It is a fight be- 
tween freedom and slavery, between the 
forces of liberty and the forces of com- 
munism. Not only because of the tre- 
mendous propaganda power of the 
Kremlin machine, but because of the eco- 
nomic upheaval everywhere, and because 
of the hunger for nationalism, the world 
has been in ferment. Those in the 
Kremlin have taken advantage of that 
situation. So we have a world aflame. 
The world being afiame, we cannot go 
back and think about our mistakes, ex- 
cept to profit by them. When the world 
is aflame, we must have a fire depart- 
ment to stop the flames from spreading 
to this beloved continent of ours. That 
is my only purpose in making this speech 
today. Iam very grateful for the atten- 
tion which has been accorded it. 


REVISION OF LAWS RELATING TO 
IMMIGRATION, NATURALIZATION, 
AND NATICNALITY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2550) to revise the laws 
relating to immigration, naturalization, 
and nationality, and for other purposes, 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, while there 
is under consideration S. 2550 a measure 
providing for enactment of a complete- 
ly revised immigration and naturaliza- 
tion code, I greatly regret that I must be 
absent from the Senate. It is for that 
reason that I desire to make a brief 
statement on the pending question at 
this time. 

The proposed revision of the immigra- 
tion laws is far-reaching in its implica- 
tions and complex in detail. I recognize 
the need for the revision undertaken by 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and I 
appreciate the study and effort that have 
gone into the drafting of this legislation 
and the report before us. I am sure 
that it is a sincere effort to deal con- 
structively with a difficult problem. 

At the same time, it is apparent that 
there are many provisions of the bill 
which have aroused strong objections, 
both from a practical point of view of 
administration and on more idealistic 
grounds that they do not conform to 
American principles of justice or tradi- 
tions of tolerance and freedom. I at- 
tribute to these critics, including the 
Senators who have offered a detailed 
substitute bill, and those who have sub- 
mitted the minority report, the same 
sincerity which I feel has been shown 
by the committee majority. 

I make these observations advisedly 
because I think we must approach this 
matter in a wholly objective manner. A 
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new and comprehensive immigration act 
is highly desirable. At the same time, 
however, I do not think the need for re- 
vision is so immediate and pressing that 
we can afford to be hasty in acting with 
the thought that we can cure any new 
defects as time and experience demon- 
strate the need after the law is in the 
statute books. It seems to me far bet- 
ter to scrutinize these proposals thor- 
oughly now. There are several provi- 
sions which I wish to discuss very briefly. 

No thoughtful person can object to 
necessary precautions in the law to pro- 
tect the Nation against the infiltration of 
undesirable or subversive foreign ele- 
ments, but our responsibility is to see 
that such precautions are written into 
the law without racial discrimination 
and without violation of the principles 
of justice and fairness in which we be- 
lieve. That is my first concern in con- 
nection with the pending bill. 

Under the legislation recommended by 
the committee there is provision for the 
Possible annual admission of 154,000 im- 
migrants, but it is significant that quo- 
tas assigned to some countries under the 
proposed system based on the historic 
national origins formula would not be 
filled. They never have been in the past, 
I am impressed with the argument that 
serious consideration should be given to 
the pooling or adjusting of unused quo- 
tas in order to facilitate reunion of fami- 
lies and relatives, to provide needed 
workers and desirable skills for this 
country, and to offer added opportunity 
for the entrance of victims of dictator 
governments. 

I hope it will be possible to accept a 
suitable amendment to accomplish this 
end, and I suggest that at least we con- 
sider providing for such reallocation of 
unused quotas for the next 3 years if it 
is found undesirable permanently to es- 
tablish such a policy. This would be an 
appropriate and a reasonable recogni- 
tion of the plight of refugees and dis- 
placed surplus populations of expellees 
whose presence in large numbers has in- 
creased the tension and economic burden 
in several European countries which are 
our partners in the community of free 
nations. 

Thirdly, I believe that whatever meas- 
ure is finally adopted should include 
adequate provision for fair hearings, ap- 
propriate appeals, and judicial review in 
connection with the procedures set up 
relative to issuance of immigration visas, 
actual admission of immigrants, and the 
deportation of legally admitted aliens. 

I have mentioned only three specific 
phases of the proposed law which I be- 
lieve should be strengthened and clari- 
fied. There are other larger implica- 
tions of this matter that are most signifi- 
cant. It has been well said by a group of 
distinguished religious leaders, repre- 
senting both Christian and Jewish faiths, 
that— 


The adoption by Congress of an enlight- 
ened immigration program would add im- 
measurably to the moral stature of the 
United States and would hearten those na- 
tions with which we are associated in a 
common effort to establish conditions of a 
just and durable peace. 
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Finally, Mr. President, as we consider 
this important legislation, let us not for- 
get the great tradition of America in 
holding open the door of opportunity to 
the sons and daughters of many lands, 
or how richly they have repaid, in loy- 
alty and devotion, their debt to the coun- 
try of their adoption. In the expanding 
history of this great Nation, the vast 
majority of immigrants have been a 
source of strength. Foreign-born Amer- 
icans, and their descendants, have helped 
to build what has been achieved in the 
United States in the fulfillment of man- 
kind's striving for a freer and a better 
life. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. THYE. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I have listened with 
very deep interest to the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota. 
He knows, of course, that many of the 
views which he has expressed are those 
of myself and my associates. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, we 
cannot hear the Senator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I believe that the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota has expressed many 
thoughts which coincide closely with 
those held by the sponsors of Senate bill 
2842. We do not claim that it is a per- 
fect bill. We have asked that hearings 
be held on S. 2842, so as to develop the 
differences between that bill and the bill 
introduced by the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. McCarran], with the 
idea that as a result of such hearings 
composition might be made and amend- 
ments adopted so as to accomplish some 
of the objectives which the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota has mentioned; 
for example, the pooling of quotas, the 
eradication of racial or religious dis- 
criminations, and safeguards in the form 
of adequate hearings in cases involving 
deportations and revocations of citizen- 
ship. 

All those matters go deep to the heart 
of this subject. They affect millions of 
men and women in this country, both 
aliens and /merican citizens, and other 
millions of people who I hope and believe 
will follow them to our shores. It is 
because of that situation that my asso- 
ciates and I have so strongly urged that 
hearings be held on Senate bill 2842 be- 
fore the Committee on the Judiciary; 
so as to analyze and give consideration 
to the questions which the Senator from 
Minnesota has so ably set forth, and to 
give an opportunity to hundreds of pa- 
triotic and loyal organizations—reli- 
gious, civic, and in the national origins 
category—to express their views and to 
make suggestions and to furnish criti- 
cism, to the end that we may enact an 
adequate, fair, and effective immigration 
law in the traditions of our great coun- 
try and in the traditions of the great 
men who have stood for civil liberties 
and for the rights of all peoples, both 
major and minor groups, and in the pro- 
tection of aliens who have sought haven 
in and the opportunities afforded by 
the United States. It is because of that 
fact that I want to thank again the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota for 
so ably and so clearly setting forth these 
points. 
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Mr. THYE. Mr, President, in reply to 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York, I will say only, as I have earlier 
stated, that on a question so vital as 
this I believe we should take our steps 
slowly and carefully, making certain that 
we are not making mistakes. 

Ever since the report has been filed 
and the text of the bill has been made 
available, I have endeavored to acquaint 
myself with the contents and purposes of 
the bill. The more I have studied the 
question the more have I realized that 
there are some very important para- 
graphs and sections in the bill. When I 
discussed the question with individual 
representatives of international organi- 
zations of Christian people and with 
those of the Jewish faith, I found that 
there was a fear in their minds and 
hearts as to the full effect of the bill. 
It was for that reason that I made my 
statement. 

Mr. President, I have asked unanimous 
consent to be absent from the Senate 
during the coming week. The reason I 
have spoken before the committee chair- 
man has made his report is because I 
must be absent from the Senate during 
the coming week. I should have liked to 
have had an opportunity to hear the able 
chairman of the committee [Mr. Mc- 
CARRAN] give his explanation of the bill. 
I have the utmost confidence in the able 
and distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, as I have in all 
members who serve with him on that 
committee. They have a legal training 
and understanding of judicial questions. 

I have spoken on Senate bill 2550 this 
afternoon for the purpose of making 
known by convictions. If there are any 
questions let us have those questions 
thoroughly debated and cleared up, so 
that when the bill is enacted into law 
there will not remain in the hearts of 
any segment of our people any fears that 
we have in any sense discriminated 
against them or their people or their 
countries of origin. 

For example, if there are any unused 
quotas which have existed since the Im- 
migration Act of 1920 came into being, 
we should examine into the question of 
why the unused quotas exist. If citi- 
zens of some other country do not wish 
to come to our country we should not 
tie up the immigration quota of that 
country, but should make the quota tem- 
porarily available to other countries for 
a certain period of time, in order to re- 
lieve the difficulties with which many 
people in such foreign countries are 
faced as they endeavor to come to the 
United States to be united with their 
families and loved ones. 

That is the thought I have in mind. 
I am not criticizing the committee, but 
I raise these questions because they came 
to my mind as I studied the committee 
report and the bill itself and as I heard 
from those who have also examined 
them. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CAIN 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Minnesota yield to the Senator from Ne- 
vada? 

Mr. THYE. I am glad to yield. 
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Mr. McCARRAN. I regret exceedingly 
to learn that the Senator from Minne- 
sota cannot be present next week, be- 
cause undoubtedly this bill will go over 
until then. It is my purpose to explain 
fully all the details of the bill and to 
answer completely every question the 
Senator from Minnesota has raised. 

Let me say that I regret exceedingly 
that the Senator from Minnesota has 
been misled by propaganda which has 
come from certain sources which I think 
the Senator from Minnesota will not fol- 
low when he learns the real facts. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, let me say 
to the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
vada, the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, who has referred to propa- 
ganda, that I derived some of the fear 
expressed by me from the committee re- 
port and. from the various provisions of 
the bill. I was not influenced by the 
propaganda; I was influenced by what 
I read with my own eyes both in the 
bill lying before me and in the committee 
report. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Then I say again 
that I wish the Senator from Minnesota 
could be present and could listen to the 
explanation which will be given of every 
detail of the bill. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have 
stated my regrets. However, there comes 
a time when one must leave the Senate 
Chamber, not only on official business, 
but because of commitments made when 
one did not anticipate that there would 
be before the Senate legislative pro- 
posals so important as the immigration 
and nationality bill. Perhaps that bill 
will still be under debate when I return 
to the Chamber. In that event, I assure 
the Chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee that I shall follow most carefully 
the debate and the colloquy as they re- 
late to the questions which arise in con- 
nection with this measure. However, if 
the debate is concluded before I return 
to the Senate Chamber, I shall read the 
debate most carefully in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, during my absence from 
the Senate Chamber. 


TEMPORARY ADVISORY COMMIS- 
SION ON SENATE RULES 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON], the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Durr], the Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE], the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt], 
the senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives], the Senator from Tennessee IMr. 
KEFAUVER], the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. LEHMAN], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], the junior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island (Mr. PASTORE], 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATRHERSJ, I ask unanimous consent to 
submit for appropriate reference a reso- 
lution to provide for the establishment 
of a temporary commission to be known 
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as the Advisory Commission on Senate 
Rules. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 315), was reecived and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That (a) there is hereby estab- 
lished a temporary commission to be known 
as the Advisory Commission on Senate Rules 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Commis- 
sion“) to be composed of 10 members, as 
follows: 

(1) Five Senators who shall be appointed 
by the President of the Senate from the 
members of the Senate Committee on Rules 
and Administration, not more than three 
from either political party; 

(2) Three not otherwise employed by the 
United States Government to be appointed 
by the President of the Senate; 

(3) The Parliamentarian of the Senate 
and one other person employed by the United 
States Government, to be appointed by the 
President of the Senate. 

The Commission shall elect a chairman and 
vice chairman from among its members, and 
any vacancy in the Commission shall not 
affect its powers, but shall be filled in the 
same manner in which the original appoint- 
ment was made. The members of the Com- 
mission shall be reimbursed for necessary 
traveling expenses and members other than 
Members of the Senate and employees of the 
United States Government shall receive 
per diem when engaged in the per- 
formance of duties vested in the Commission. 

(b) The Commission shall make a com- 
prehensive study of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate with a view to determining modi- 
fications needed in such rules in order to 
modernize and simplify the parliamentary 
procedure of the Senate, to make such pro- 
cedure more readily understandable to the 
general public, and to enable the Senate to 
meet more effectively its responsibility under 
the Constitution. The Commission shall, 
within 1 year from the date of the adoption 
of this resolution, make a report to the Sen- 
ate of the results of its study together with 
its recommendations, and after the date on 


which such report is made all authority con- 


ferred by this resolution shall terminate. 
(e) The Commission shall have the power 
to employ and fix the compensation of such 
experts, consultants, and clerical and steno- 
graphic assistants as it deems necessary in 
the performance of its duties, and the ex- 
penses of the Commission, which shall not 
exceed shall be paid from the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate upon vouchers ap- 
proved by the chairman of the Commission. 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, the 
Commission proposed by Senate Resolu- 
tion 315 would consist of 10 members, 
including 5 Members of the Senate, the 
Parliamentarian of the Senate, and 4 
others. Its task would be to make a 
comprehensive study of the standing 
rules of the Senate and, within 1 year, to 
bring in a report with recommendations 
designed to modernize and simplify our 
parliamentary procedures. 

Mr. President, there is urgent need to- 
day for an efficient and understandable 
set of Senate rules. I believe that all of 
us sponsoring this bill agree we have on 
occasion been bewildered by the many 
complicated procedures and maneuvers 
involved in carrying a bill through to 
final passage. I have watched while the 
entire Senate depended upon the par- 
liamentary astuteness of a handful of 
our respected and long-tenured Senators 
in guiding legislation through the laby- 
rinths of unknowns that seem to me to 
be recognizable only to them, to the 
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Vice President, and the Senate Parlia- 
mentarian. 

There has been no general revision of 
the Senate rules since 1884. The rules 
of 1884 may have been adequate to the 
parliamentary needs of the legislative 
process in the leisurely days of the nine- 
teenth century, though I seriously doubt 
it; but the need for new up-to-date codi- 
fication has long been evident and often 
expressed. I remind my colleagues that 
the Forty-eighth Congress, in its second 
session from December 1, 1884, to March 
3, 1885—was in Washington for only 93 
days. I am sure that there are col- 
leagues who will join me in wishing that 
the Eighty-second Congress would emu- 
late that record. 

Our written Senate code is relatively 
simple compared with that of the House, 
even though both Chambers had a com- 
mon inheritance in the ancient expe- 
rience of the English Parliament. Nine- 
teen brief rules were adopted in 1789 by 
the Senate. Since then they have been 
revised only four times: in 1806, 1820, 
1868, and 1884. By 1884, the original 19 
rules had expanded to 40, and at 40 they 
still stand. 

Today, we in the Senate do not have 
available a printed compilation of the 
precedents established under our rules. 
Yet only through the precedents can our 
rules be interpreted and understood. 
Our Senate Parliamentarian, Mr. Wat- 
kins, now in his seventies, for many years 
has been engaged in compiling these 
precedents by hand, devoting much of 
his free evening time to them. All of us 
are deeply indebted to him; yet only last 
summer did we vote him an assistant so 
that he might speed up his vital work. 

Mr. President, as acting chairman of 
Rules Committee hearings last October 
on proposals for changing rule XXII, 
and on germaneness, I realized more 
vividly than ever before the many com- 
plicated procedures involved in our Sen- 
ate rules and the many precedents which 
determine their interpretation. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BENTON. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Nevada for a question. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Would the Senator 
care to indicate about the length of time 
he will want to address the Senate on this 
occasion? My reason for asking is that 
I have a 4 o' clock engagement, and I had 
hoped to be able to keep it. S 

Mr. BENTON. I do not think I shall 
take more than another 10 minutes. I 
should be through by 3 o'clock, perhaps 
sooner. 

Mr. President, with the inadequate de- 
tails at the disposal of the newcomer, I 
ask the distinguished Presiding Officer, 
how is the newcomer going to learn the 
ramifications of the rules and precedents, 
except through years of service? What 
other road is there for him? He certain- 
ly cannot find a codification anywhere, 
and I submit, added to the seniority sys- 
tem, the lack of such a codification to 
which he may turn to guide him along 
the way is a very heavy handicap indeed. 
I told the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
that as a newcomer I might not protest 
overmuch, on my behalf or on behalf of 
my State, if he had 2 or 3 or 4 or 5 times 
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my power or influence or know-how, but 
that I thought, in line with the principles 
enumerated in the Constitution, that 
there should be some limit, somewhere, 
to the advantages given the elder states- 
men over the younger. Codification of 
our rules will help close the enormous 
and little understood gap which now 
exists between our junior and senior 
members. 

If I were asked for a quick preliminary 
imp on of what I felt should be the 
goal of the proposed commission in its 
examination of our rules, I would say 
that the rules should be revised to pro- 
mote greater efficiency in the legislative 
work of the Senate. 

As an example of the kind of sugges- 
tion which should be considered let me 
say that the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON] has 
submitted a resolution calling for a rule 
of relevancy in order to confine debate 
to the pending question. Such a rule 
would, of course, greatly expedite the 
legislative process. I feel that his idea 
should be examined by the proposed 
commission. 

I may say, Mr. President, that I am 
honored to have my colleague from New 
Jersey as the initial cosponsor of this 
resolution, The Senator from New Jer- 
sey has been a leader in seeking to bring 
relevancy to the Senate debates. At 
hearings before the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, in the summer of 1951, the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey said: 

Irrelevancy in debate dishonors our high 
calling and impugns our good sense. When 
I began to add up the wasted motion, the 
apathy and inadequate consideration of bills, 
all of which are fruits of irrelevant speech- 
making, then I know the truth of Robert 
Luce’s indictment that toleration of irrele- 
vancy is “perhaps the most grievous element 
in the procedure of Congress.” 


I might add that Robert Luce made 
this charge in 1922. 

At the same hearings the distinguished 
aes from New York [Mr. LEHMAN] 
said: 


It strikes me as insupportable that in the 
midst of consideration of any subject, how- 
ever vital to the welfare, security, and fate 
of this Nation or of the world, a Senator 
can, by securing recognition, change the 
course of debate and interrupt the conti- 
nuity of consideration. This is not only an 
imposition on the time of the Senate, it is 
also an intolerable handicap to that orderly 
8 upon which our decisions must de- 
pend. 


Mr. President, I do not think that this 
proposed Commission should be objected 
to on the grounds that Mr. Watkins’ 
compilation of precedents has not as yet 
been completed. On the contrary there 
is every reason for launching it now 
when he is doing this work, when he is 
in a position to contribute immensely 
to it. Under this resolution he would 
be appointed a member of the Commis- 
sion to insure that the Commission 
would work closely with him to get the 
benefit of his long background and ex- 
pert advice and his intimate knowledge 
of the Senate rules and precedents. 

Former President pro tempore Ingalls 
once remarked that rules are never ob- 
served in this body: they are only made 
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to be broken. We are a law unto our- 
selves. However, I submit that in or- 
der to know how to break the rules it is 
necessary to know what they are in the 
first place. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I remind 
my colleagues of a statement by George 
H. Haynes, historian of the Senate. 
Back in 1938 he wrote that a general 
revision of the Senate rules is much to 
be desired, This urgent need for codi- 
fication, to bring order and clarity into 
the patchwork of 50 years, has been with 
us for a long, long time. Senate rulings 
and precedents show many uncertainties 
and inconsistencies. Let us no longer 
delay in our efforts to remove the most 
glaring of them. 

Yes, Mr. President, it is high time we 
heeded Mr. Haynes’ admonition. His 
statement is more accurate today than 
ever. The time is indeed long overdue 
to modernize our legislative methods 
and to remove difficulties now encoun- 
tered by our legislative machinery under 
the tremendous burdens of today. That 
is why this resolution should be speedily 
reported by the Rules Committee and in. 
our opinion immediately adopted by the 
Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the RECORD at 
this point the text of an editorial from 
the Washington Post of May 7, 1952, en- 
titled Senate Propriety,” dealing with 
one aspect of this problem. This edi- 
torial pays tribute to our distinguished 
colleague, the Senator from New York 
[Mr. LEHMAN], and discusses the pro- 
posed change in the rules which has been 
sponsored by him. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATE PROPRIETY 

In the heat of a discussion of the steel 
seizure some days ago, the Senate found 
itself so wound up in its own rules of pro- 
cedure that it could scarcely figure out 
where it was proceeding. Senator KNOW- 
LAND, speaking disparagingly of the Presi- 
dent’s conduct, brought the late Adolf Hitler 
into the conversation somewhat ambiguously. 
Senator LEHMAN, interpreting this as a slur 
upon Mr. Truman, said he deeply resented 
it and wondered audibly “whether the Sen- 
ator from California is not more deeply in- 
terested in making a record here and in 
political considerations than he is in serving 
the interests and the security of the United 
States.“ Senator FERGUSON thereupon asked 
“that the Senator from New York be re- 
quired to take his seat under the rule, be- 
cause he has reflected upon the honesty and 
integrity of the Senator from California.” 

The Presiding Officer at the moment, Sen- 
ator Hoey, told Senator LEHMAN to take his 
seat temporarily. Senator HUMPHREY then 
moved “that the Senator from New York 
be permitted to proceed in order.” This was 
rejected by a voice vote. Mr. HUMPHREY 
asked for the yeas and nays, and Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN suggested the absence of a quorum. 
Then Mr. Fercuson, joined by Mr. KNOW- 
LAND, sought unanimous consent that “the 
Senator from New York be allowed to con- 
tinue in debate.” The roll was called. A 
spate of parliamentary inquiries was ad- 
dressed to the Chair. And when, at last, the 
yeas and nays were taken on Mr. HUMPHREY’s 
motion, the Senate approved it without a 
dissenting voice. Mr. LEHMAN, granted the 
floor again, announced that he had com- 
pleted his remarks before taking his seat. 
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This sounds silly but it involves a point 
of some substance which was completely 
lost in the controversy over form. The im- 
portant question—left altogether undeter- 
mined—was whether Senator LEHMAN had, 
in fact, violated rule 19 of the Senate by 
reflecting on the honesty and integrity of 
Senator KNOWLAND. He was seated sum- 
marily without any adjudication of this 
point; and he was allowed to continue with 
the point still undecided. It appears, in 
short, that any Senator, whether personally 
aggrieved or not, can take any other Sena- 
tor off his feet and thus deprive him of the 
floor, at least temporarily, by the mere in- 
vocation of rule 19; and there is no way of 
determining whether his invoking of the 
rule was justified or not. 

Senator LEHMAN himself has now pro- 
posed an amendment to rule 19 designed 
to correct this anomaly. He would make the 
rule provide, in addition to its present lan- 
guage: “When a Senator is called to order 
by another Senator, the Presiding Officer 
shall, without debate, immediately decide 
whether the Senator who has been called to 
order has violated a Senate rule. The de- 
cision shall be subject to an appeal to the 
Senate which shall, without debate, be de- 
cided at once.” This seems to us elementary 
common sense. To permit unjustified invo- 
cation of the rule is to invite sheer obstruc- 
tionism. It is also to subject its victim to 
an irksome humiliation. If a Senator is 
charged with impropriety, he is entitled as 
a matter of simple justice to a clear ad- 
judication of the charge on its merits. We 
think Senator LeEHMAN’s amendment will 
lead to more careful conduct in debate—and 
to fewer points of order. 


TEN-POINT PROGRAM FOR UNITED 
STATES IN ASIA 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Ten-Point Program for United 
States in Asia,” written by Ambassador 
Chester Bowles for the Foreign Policy 
Bulletin of April 15, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TEN-POINT PROGRAM FOR UNITED STATES IN 
ASIA 


(By Chester Bowles) 


New DELHI.—In the coming months, and 
certainly within the coming year, the Ameri- 
can people will be called upon to reassess 
their foreign policy. Barring an attack by 
the Soviet armies, Western Europe will soon 
be strong enough and the NATO objective 
of a military balance in this crucial area of 
the world will be well on its way to achieve- 
ment. 

If this is accomplished we will have every 
reason for satisfaction. Starting with the 
Truman doctrine in Greece and Turkey, 
through the Marshall plan, the crisis of the 
Berlin airlift, and the North Atlantic Pact 
we have faced up boldly and imaginatively 
to the danger of Soviet aggression in Europe. 

But it would be reckless indeed to assume 
that the establishment of a military balance 
in Europe will mean that the Soviet threat 
has passed. With the European door closed 
to further immediate expansion, inevitably 
the Politburo will intensify and expand its 
already dangerously successful efforts in 
Asia, 

The new threat now in the making repre- 
sents a profound challenge to our imagina- 
tion, intelligence, and, above all, to our flex- 
ibility—perhaps greater than the problems 
of European stability with which we have 
been successfully contending. To the Amer- 
ican people, Europe is familiar ground. 
Eighty percent of us are descended from Eu- 
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ropean immigrants. Our culture and our 
history are closely related to those of West- 
ern Europe. Through the bitter experience 
of two World Wars we have learned the hard 
way that any threat to the stability of Eu- 
rope directly endangers our own security. 

Of Asia we are largely ignorant. The his- 
tory of China, Japan, India, and other Asian 
countries is rarely taught in American 
schools. All that most Americans know 
about Asia is that the people look different, 
think differently, act differently, and that 
most of them are very, very poor. 

B. our ignorance of Asia is only part of 
our handicap. Although we have a long tra- 
dition of opposition to colonialism, there are 
few Asians who are familiar with that fact. 
Aided and abetted by skillful Soviet propa- 
ganda, a dangerously large number associate 
us with the nineteenth-century colonialism 
of European powers as white oppressors or 
would-be oppressors. 

Nor are these all of the obstacles which 
face us in establishing a clear-cut Asian 
policy. An essential part of our European 
policies, in addition to economic rehabilita- 
tion and greater economic and political co- 
operation, has consisted of military alliances 
and military preparedness. _ 

Korea has demonstrated that armed ag- 
gression, whether it be in Europe or Asia, 
must be promptly met with force. But any- 
one who suggests that the kind of military 
agreements developed so successfully in Eu- 
rope can now be extended to the non-Com- 
munist countries of south Asia simply is not 
facing up to the facts. 

A final roadblock to clear thinking on Asia 
is our deep-seated political disagreement 
about the reasons for the Communist victory 
in China in 1949. After 3 years of bitter 
accusations and counteraccusations most of 
us have accumulated such a heavy load of 
prejudices that objective discussion has be- 
come increasingly difficult. 


LIVING STANDARDS THE TEST 


However, if we are to implement an effec- 
tive, unified Asian policy in time, these 
hurdles must be overcome, If we fail, the 
result will be catastrophic. 

Lenin once said, “The road to Paris lies 
through Calcutta and Peking.” To any 
thoughtful observer, the meaning of this 
statement is clear—a Communist Asia might 
well jeopardize the position of free countries 
throughout the world and eventually lead 
to a Communist-dominated world. 

The present situation in India dramatizes 
this ominous possibility. Today India is 
the world's largest democracy. In 4% years 
of independence, India has established com- 
plete freedom of speech, free elections, demo- 
cratic courts, and a parliamentary system 
based on the best British, French, and Amer- 
ican experience. 

But the ultimate test of this new Asian 
democracy will be its ability to raise the liv- 
ing standards of the people, and on this test 
the future not only of India but of Asia will 
largely stand or fall. 

A solid majority of the Indian people are 
hopeful that democracy can do for them 
what it has done for many western nations, 
But in many parts of India there is an omi- 
nous, growing uncertainty. In four large 
states in south India, the Communists’ vote 
in the recent elections far exceeded their 
most optimistic hopes. The next few fateful 
years will tell the story. 

If India goes under, no thoughtful observer 
will question the fact that democracy in Asia 
is finished, and a Red Asia may well set in 
motion the deadly cycle of events to which 
Lenin alluded. Throughout the world hun- 
dreds of millions of our present friends 
would become convinced they were backing 
the wrong horse. A serious blow would be 
struck at the morale of our European allies. 
The balance in world strength would begin 
to tip against us. 
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Any effort to pooh-pooh the very real pos- 
sibility of this development in the next few 
years is both reckless and irresponsible. To 
meet this danger successfully will require 
the very best that the United States has to 
offer—plus a generous measure of good luck. 

What exactly can we do? Here are some 
suggestions. 


BIPARTISAN POLICY NEEDED 


1. Do not allow the November elections to 
blind us to the crying need for national unity 
in implementing a positive Asian policy 
which thoughtful Democratic and Republi- 
cans can support regardless of past disagree- 
ments. 

2. Do not get panicky and, above all, do 
not minimize the very real advantages which 
are available to us. It is fortunate, for in- 
stance, that India holds a key position in 
establishing Asia’s future. 

An overwhelming majority of the Indian 
people are dedicated to the democratic ideal 
and are extremely anxious to prove that 
higher living standards can be achieved in 
Asia by democratic techniques. 

In spite of our occasional disagreements 
with Prime Minister Nehru on specific ques- 
tions, no one can question his deep personal 
devotion to democracy, his willingness to 
meet communism head-on when it chal- 
lenges his internal policies, and his tremen- 
dous popularity among the Indian people. 
Today Nehru stands as the strongest indi- 
vidual anti-Communist force in Asia. 

3. Be patient in our dealings with Asian 
nations and their problems. Solutions are 
not going to be found overnight, and ill- 
considered judgment, scoldings, and criti- 
cisms will alienate Asian people beyond re- 
call. Above all, stop arguing that anyone 
who fails to agree with everything we do 
must be taking orders from Moscow. 

4. Present to the world the real America 
of Jefferson, Lincoln, and Wilson, end not 
the superficial picture that Asian nations 
often get of a United States arrogant with 
Wealth and power, capable only of creating 
machinery and bombs, and without ideals 
or sensitivity to the convictions of others. 

5. Remember that we were the first 
colonial possession to gain its independence, 
and take every opportunity to express our 
historic dislike of imperialism in any form. 

6. We cannot wish away the fact that our 
record on racial prejudice is not perfect. 
But we are making rapid progress and we 
should do a better job of letting people know 
about it. 

7. Never forget that to a majority of Asia's 
people freedom of speech and freedom to 
vote will sound increasingly empty and 
meaningless unless democracy succeeds in 
helping them to grow more food for their 
hungry families. Democracy can succeed 
in India and other parts of Asia only if it 
provides a basis for increasing living stand- 
ards for all of the people. 


INDIA’S FOOD PROGRAM 


8. Do not get discouraged about the prob- 
lems of population and food supply. If In- 
dia’s agriculture were only as productive as 
that of Egypt, its annual supply of food 
would be twice as great. 

By the end of 1956 India’s 5-year plan 
with our help can increase total food pro- 
duction 20 percent. This would eliminate 
the need to import food from abroad, and in 
addition provide the average Indian family 
with a substantially better diet. The hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in foreign ex- 
change now used each year to pay for im- 
ported grains and cotton could then be put 
to work where the money is needed most— 
speeding up Indian industrialization, 

This essential 20-percent increase in food 
production can be achieved only by a sub- 
stantial step-up in our present village-by- 
village program of better seeds, increased ir- 
rigation projects, better public health, and 
increased literacy. The program now under 
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way draws heavily from previous failures 
to meet communism successfully in Asia. It 
is a realistic down-to-earth, house-to-house, 
village-to-village effort already tested and 
proven in actual practice. 

Twelve thousand villages will begin to 
receive the benefits of our present point-4 
program in the next few months. But our 
minimum objective must be 200,000 villages 
and 120,000,000 people by 1956. In each area 
covered, a 50-percent increase in food pro- 
duction can be readily achieved within that 
time. 

The cost of this village-to-village program 

plus essential help for major irrigation proj- 
ects would be actually less than the eco- 
nomic aid that we put into tiny Greece in a 
similar period, and on a per capita basis it 
is only an infinitesimal portion of our con- 
tribution to the countries of Western Eu- 
rope. 
9. Meet the Communist challenge in Asia to 
the best of our ability as we have already 
met the Soviet challenge in Europe, but don't 
assume that communism in Asia or anywhere 
else can be stopped by money alone. How- 
ever, money plus intelligence, plus tact, 
plus patience, plus respect for the rights and 
convictions of others, plus good adminis- 
tration on the part of the Indian Govern- 
ment, plus a little luck can drastically im- 
prove the present situation in the next few 
years and go a long way toward building 
India into the solid democratic Asian bas- 
tion which it so earnestly wants to be. 

10. Above all, resist the temptation to 
think on a purely anti-Communist basis. 
This plays into Moscow’s hands because it 
leads us to react to what the Russians are 
doing rather than to build positive programs 
of our own. 

We cannot kill the Communist idea with 
machine guns. We can meet communism 
successfully only with a better idea. That 
better idea is dynamic democracy based 
solidly on the best traditions of our Ameri- 
can history. If we have the courage and 
imagination as a people to adopt this kind 
of approach, there is every reason to hope 
that within 5 years not only a stable Europe 
but a stable Asia will be in the making, 
and that the tide of world communism will 
begin to recede. 


Mr. BENTON. Let us hope that the 
remarkable strides made by Connecti- 
cut’s former Governor in representing 
our country in India are only the begin- 
ning of efforts on our part to face up to 
the ever-increasing, omnipotent threat 
of communism to envelop the Asian con- 
tinent. 

Ambassador Bowles outlines a 10-point 
program which he feels the United 
States should follow in Asia to meet this 
threat. He sets forth in his article that 
today India, the world’s largest democ- 
racy, for 4% years has had established 
freedom of speech, free elections, demo- 
cratic courts, and a parliamentary sys- 
tem based on the best British, French, 
and American experience. But he warns 
of the growing unrest, the increasing un- 
certainty, the advance of the Reds in 
some of the Indian states, caused by the 
play of the Communists on the eco- 
nomic and social plights of this ancient 
yet newly born country. 

To meet the danger of a Communist 
Asia, Ambassador Bowles says, “will re- 
quire the very best that the United 
States has to offer—plus a generous 
measure of good luck.” 

I recommend this short statement to 
my colleagues as a listing of some of 
the things we must examine in our great 
moral and material battle with Commu- 
nist aggression. 
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Mr. President, I now desire to refer 
to another article. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut has the floor, 


MRS. ROOSEVELT’S VISIT TO INDIA 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp the first page and 
two-thirds of the publication entitled 
“India Today,” published monthly by 
the India League of America, containing 
an article entitled “Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt: A Globetrotter With a Mission.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mrs. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT: A (GLOBETROTTER 


WITH a MISSION 

Two American names will stand out as pri- 
marily responsible for bringing India and 
America closer together on a solid basis of 
fundamental principles of democracy and 
human rights. One is Chester Bowles, Amer- 
ican Ambassador to India, to whom Mrs, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, at a public meeting in 
Bangalore, South India, recently referred as 
having done a great deal of enlightening the 
American people and in bringing about a 
better understanding about India in the 
United States. The other American is Mrs. 
Roosevelt herself, who has just returned from 
a 30-day triumphant tour of India in the 
course of her extensive travel through Asia. 

Immediately on her arrival in New Delhi, 
Mrs. Roosevelt announced the purpose of her 
visit. “I have come here to learn,” she said, 
and expressed her desire to see, among other 
things, some of the economic and social de- 
velopments which India is trying to accom- 
plish alone or in association with the U. N. 
or other agencies. Her study tour took Mrs, 
Roosevelt all over India, including New Delhi, 
Bombay, Trivandrum, Madras, Bangalore, 
Aurangabad, Agra, Lucknow, Allahabad, 
Aligarh, and Calcutta, Fverywhere she went 
she was greeted with great enthusiasin and 
whenever she spoke she was listened to with 
deep respect. Her understanding mind 
reached groups eager to understand. 

AT PARLIAMENT 

On February 29 Mrs, Roosevelt received an 
ovation from the Parliament members whom 
she addressed in the Central Hall of the Par- 
liament House. Later, they treated her to a 
tea party in a rose-bedecked court. 

Mrs. Roosevelt told the Parliament that 
the people of the United States had a sense 
of great friendliness toward the people of 
India and that she hoped as time went on 
the two countries would grow to under- 
stand each other better. She spoke high- 
ly of India’s efforts to tackle her many na- 
tional problems, and suggested that the 
country might well benefit by the mistakes 
her country had made during its develop- 
ment. “Your problems,” she said, “are more 
difficult, but you are meeting them in the 
way our people met theirs.” 

Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru said of 
Mrs. Roosevelt, “For us it is a great honor’ 
that we meet today one of the greatest per- 
sonalities of the day. She comes to us as a 
great woman, as an individual, as a repre- 
sentative of a resurgent humanity.” He 
spoke of her association with one of the 
greatest men of our age, of the idealism of 
the late President Roosevelt and of his ac- 
tive sympathy for and understanding of the 
peoples struggling in India and elsewhere 
for their freedom. He also mentioned the 
Roosevelt home to which he paid a visit dur- 
ing his tour of the United States of America. 


ON INDIA-CHINA-RUSSIA 


At a Delhi Press Association luncheon on 
March 1, Mrs. Roosevelt said that the whole 
atmosphere of Indo-American relations was 
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much better now than before. Asked about 
misunderstandings in the United States of 
America of India’s foreign policy, she said: 
“If you have patience, and if proper clarifi- 
cations are made, you will find that democ- 
racy, as a rule, even though it makes mis- 
takes, finally comes to good judgments. Im- 
provements in Indo-United States relations 
is due to the natural workings of democracy. 
As you get better and more information, feel- 
ings change and the atmosphere changes.” 

Referring to India’s recognition of Com- 
munist China, she said the United States of 
America was gradually coming to realize that 
India had had age-old associations with 
China, and that India’s not wanting to have 
difficulties with China was understandable. 
“That is probably the same feeling we would 
have if something suddenly happened to 
Canada,” she declared. 

At the Bombay press conference on Soviet 
Russia and India, Mrs. Roosevelt remarked: 
“We had a feeling that the greatest menace 
to the world was Soviet aggression. There- 
fore, anything that strengthened against 
Soviet aggression, we felt, was definitely im- 
portant to us. But India’s neutrality is akin 
to that of United States foreign policy of as 
far back as the thirties. I have come to feel 
that if India wants to remain neutral, she 
can, but not neutral in spirit. We are now 
able to understand you better because India 
has clearly stated where she stands on 
principle.” 

IN ACADEMIC CIRCLES 

During her stay in India Mrs. Roosevelt 
was the recipient of two honorary degrees. 
The Aligarh University, Aligarh, Northern 
India, conferred on her the degree of doctor 
of literature, and the University of Delhi, 
conferred on her the degree of doctor of let- 
ters. The vice chancelor of the Aligarh Uni- 
versity introduced Mrs. Roosevelt as one who 
is rightly called the most popular living 
American and the most admired woman of 
the world today, and referred to the great 
contribution made by her to the progress of 
civilization. 

India’s President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, as 
chancelor of the University of Delhi, in pre- 
senting her, said: “In honoring her today 
this university honors an ardent and stead- 
fast worker for those very ideals which our 
republic has inscribed in the forefront of our 
constitution and for whose attainment it is 
the unfailing purpose of our people to 
strive.” In her, he said, “we find a repre- 
sentative of one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest democracy in the world.” After re- 
ceiving the degree, Mrs. Roosevelt said India 
could contribute much to the growth of the 
spirit of cooperation in the world because 
she had an ancient culture and remarkable 
philosophy. In honoring her, therefore, she 
felt the university had made her a “member 
of your cultural community.” It showed 
that “you believe at least that I, as a repre- 
sentative of my country, have some of the 
same standards of value that you hold in 
this great country.” 

Addressing a large gathering of students 
in the Bombay University Convocation Hall 
on March 4, Mrs. Roosevelt observed that 
whereas communism made the state all- 
powerful and the individual unimportant, 
democracy made the individual vastly im- 
portant. The Russians, she said, “never 
treated the world as a whole but only selected 
areas where they could profitably spread 
their ideals. The Russians never contributed 
a cent to the World Health Organization or 
the Children’s Fund or to any other U. N. 
agency which will help the world as a whole.” 
On the other hand, she thought that the eco- 
nomic relations between India and the 
U. S. A. would not be affected in the least 
if any Communist country came forward to 
help India and such help were accepted. 

The problems facing Indian students are 
Bimilar, Mrs. Roosevelt said, to those encoun- 
tered by students in the United States of 
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America in the early thirties. Many students 
who had academic training during the de- 
pression lost ground to those who had tech- 
nical training which was more in demand. 
This brought unrest and a feeling of frustra- 
tion among academically trained young peo- 
ple. “Technical training, I imagine, is the 
best way by which you can help solve the 
problems in your country,” she told the 
students. 
ON PEACE AND DEMOCRACY 

Speaking in New Delhi at a reception given 
in her honor under the joint auspices of the 
Asian Relations Organization and the Indian 
Council of World Affairs, Mrs. Roosevelt 
pleaded for peace and greater understanding 
among nations. She urged that a proper at- 
mosphere be created in which peace might 
grow. Referring to the work of the U. N. 
Human Rights Commission, she said it was 
one of the foundations on which peace would 
have to be built. She assured her audience 
that the people of the United States wanted 
to be friendly with all peoples, including 
Russians. She was confident that a working 
basis for international understanding and 
progressive cooperation was not impossible 
to achieve. 

At another meeting, in reply to a question 
as to why the United States was showing in- 
creasing interest in India, Mrs. Roosevelt 
said her country knows that India is a key 
nation. “It is very easily visible to everyone 
in our country [what] the problems [are] 
that are facing the new Government of 
India. We have watched you most keenly 
after your country gained independence. 
* * © [India] has already great influence 
in world politics and as she solves her prob- 
lems her influence will become greater and 
greater.” Mrs. Roosevelt felt sure that India 
could play a major part in maintaining peace. 

At a civic address in Trivandrum, South 
India, Mrs. Roosevelt said: “I think you are 
using wisdom and great courage in develop- 
ing your plans for a sounder economy that 
will eventually bring better standards along 
many lines for the people. The problem is 
very great in a highly populated country 
like India. It is a great undertaking and 
will require the cooperation of all the 
people.” 

On another occasion, Mrs. Roosevelt was 
all praise for the appreciation of “higher” 
values in India and the “way you are trying 
to develop democracy in your country.” 
She said if the people of India succeed in 
giving to the democracies of the world a 
new spirit toward the values of democracy, 
they would have done a great thing. 


AMONG THE PEOPLE 


The people of India—outside the academic 
circles, meetings, dinners, and receptions— 
honored Mrs. Roosevelt in their own fash- 
ion. As she visited the moonlit Taj Mahal, 
historic places, industrial centers, the Eta- 
wah projects (where her own countrymen 
are helping Indian farmers try out a new 
experiment in living); as she stood in utter 
silence for a minute at Rajghat before 
Gandhi’s samadhi (cremation place), on 
which she placed a wreath; as she walked 
around the row of saplings planted near the 
samadhi by representatives of various na- 
tions, and thought of a plant from Florida 
that might grow there; as she drove through 
elephant country (Mysore); as she inspected 
numbers of hospitals, clinics, reseach cen- 
ters; as at the Child Welfare Conference in 
Bombay, she pled with the women to do 
“our job to educate our children, and if we 
can make a good job of it, future generations 
will be thankful to us”; as she just moved 
from one place to another, the common 
people of India saw her in the city streets 
and village paths, met her, garlanded her, 
and the children hailed her: “Mataji-ki Jai, 
Jai Hind (Victory to our revered mother; vic- 
tory to India) .” f 
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Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt’s visit to India will 
be long remembered. It was a success from 
beginning to end. Truly, in her the people 
of India found a symbol of hope and gained 
a spiritual experience. 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, our emi- 
nent colleague from New York [Mr. LEH- 
MAN] entertained Mrs. Roosevelt one eve- 
ning during the past week, and I esti- 
mate that there were present perhaps 
20 Senators, both Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats. Mrs. Roosevelt reported to us 
on her recent trip to India. She told 
us that she had not anticipated, before 
she reached India, such enormous in- 
terest in her presence there. Indeed, all 
she expected to do was to have a visit 
with the Prime Minister and seem more 
or less to slip in and out of India with 
but little attention and small recogni- 
tion being paid to her. On the contrary, 
she found herself welcomed by all the 
Indian people and the object of a deep 
and great interest. Her trip through 
India was a spectacular success. I was 
advised last week that the whole climate 
of opinion in India has changed since 
the arrival of Ambassador Bowles and 
the triumphant tour of Mrs. Roosevelt 
through India. I suggest that it shows 
that we have great human resources 
available in this country for the enor- 
mous tasks facing us in the conduct of 
our foreign policy. 

I commend the article which I have 
just inserted in the body of the Recorp. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, it was 
Suggested earlier that before yielding the 
floor I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
I now suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Benton Holland Millikin 
Butler, Nebr. Hump! Monroney 
Cain johnson, Tex. Mundt 
Case n Pastore 
Ferguson Long Schoeppel 

Martin Seaton 
Green McCarran Watkins 
Hayden McClellan 

McFarland 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senators from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON and Mr. CHavxzl, and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are ab- 
sent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Moopy], the Senators 
from West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE and 
Mr. NEELY], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. SMITH], and the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Missouri IMr. 
HENNINGS], and the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray] are absent on official 
business as members of the Missouri 
Basin Survey Commission, which is hold- 
ing hearings in Sioux City, Iowa. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I annjunce 
that the Senators from Ohio [Mr. BRICK- 
ER and Mr. Tarr], the Senator from 
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Maine [Mr. Brewster], the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. BRIDGES], the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Lopce] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. Ec- 
ton], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives], the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Lancer], the Senator from Nevada 
LMr. Matone], and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. WELKER] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay Mr. AIKEN, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. BUTLER of Maryland, Mr, 
BYRD, Mr. CLEMENTS, Mr. CONNALLY, Mr, 
Connox, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. Dovctas, Mr, 
Durr, Mr. DworsHak, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. 
GEORGE, Mr. GILLETTE, Mr. HENDRICKSON, 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. Hoey, Mr. Hunt, 
Mr. JENNER, Mr. JoHnson of Colorado, 
Mr. Jounston of South Carolina, Mr. 
Kem, Mr. Kerr, Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. 
MAGNUSON, Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. MCCARTHY, 
Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. McMAHonN, Mr. 
Nrxon, Mr. O’Conor, Mr. ROBERTSON, 
Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. 
Strg of New Jersey, Mrs. SMITH of 
Maine, Mr. Sparkman, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. 
THYE, Mr. Tosey, Mr. WILEY, Mr. WIL- 
LIaMs, and Mr. Louvre entered the Cham- 
ber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


CONFIRMATION OF NOMINATIONS 
TO NATIONAL SCIENCE BOARD, 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Mr. McCARRAN obtained the floor, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Nevada has the floor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield to me, to per- 
mit me to propound a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as in execu- 
tive session, I ask unanimous consent 
that at this time I may report favorably 
from the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare the nominations of Chester I. 
Barnard, of New York; Sophie Bledsoe 
Aberle, of New Mexico; Robert Percy 
Barnes, of the District of Columbia; 
Detlev W. Bronk, of Maryland; Gerty T. 
Cori, of Missouri; Charles Dollard, of 
New York; Robert F. Loeb, of New York; 
and Andrey A. Potter, of Indiana, to be 
members of the National Science Board, 
National Science Foundation, for terms 
of 6 years expiring May 10, 1958; and, 
as in executive session, I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration 
and confirmation of the nominations. I 
make this request for the reason that the 
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present terms of office of these members 
of the National Science Board, National 
Science Foundation, will expire tomor- 
row; and I am advised that unless the 
nominations are confirmed today, these 
members will go out of office . 

All these nominations are reappoint- 
ments. All Senators from the States 
from which these nominees come have 
been consulted, and there is no objec- 
tion to the nominations. The previous 
nominations of all these persons have 
been confirmed by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Alabama? Without objection—— 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
if the Senator from Alabama will yield, 
I should like to state my understanding 
of the present situation. I understand 
that all these nominations are reap- 
pointments to the Commission, and that 
there is no objection to the nominations, 
Is that correct? 

Mr. HILL. Yes. The previous nomi- 
nations of all these members of the Na- 
tional Science Board have been con- 
firmed by the Senate; and the Senators 
from the States from which these nomi- 
nees come have been consulted, and 
there is no objection to the reappoint- 
ments. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
under ordinary circumstances, I would 
expect the nominations to be placed on 
the executive calendar. However, I 
understand that the present terms of 
office of these nominees will expire to- 
morrow. 

Mr, HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Therefore, Mr. 
President, I have no objection to the re- 
quest. 

Mr. CORDON. Am J correct in under- 
standing that the National Science 
Foundation Act provides for the appoint- 
ment of the Board personnel in stag- 
gered terms? 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. CORDON. Am I also correct in 
my understanding that these nomina- 
tions represent the personnel who drew 
the shortest terms, and who, upon their 
reappointment, will enter upon full 
terms? 

Mr. HILL. Thatis my understanding. 

Mr. CORDON. I have no objection. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator. 

The. VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations are confirmed 
en bloc; and, without objection, the 
President will be immediately notified. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL TRADE 
COMMISSION ACT — MESSAGE 
FROM THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If Senators 
will suspend for a moment, the Chair has 
before him a message from the House of 
Representatives concerning House bill 
5767, a bill to amend the Federal Trade 
Commission Act with respect to certain 
contracts and agreements which estab- 
lish minimum or stipulated resale prices 
and which are extended by State law to 
persons who are not parties to such con- 
tracts and agreements, and for certain 
other purposes, 
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The Chair has been looking into this 
act, and also into the terms of the bill, 
itself, and the report of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of 
the House upon it. The object of the bill 
is to amend the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act. In one or two sections of the 
bill, it is provided that nothing in this 
act, or in the antitrust laws, shall pre- 
vent the accomplishment of the purposes 
of this bill. The last paragraph provides 
what the Federal Trade Commission may 
or may not do, what it is empowered and 
directed to do, and so forth. 

The Chair thinks this bill should go to 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, because it deals with 
interstate commerce. It is an amend- 
ment of an act which came from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. In the House, the bill which 
has come to the Senate was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. The Chair feels that it 
should go to the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
therefore makes the reference. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nevada yield so 
that I may address a question to the 
Chair? 

Mr. McCARRAN. In a moment. I 
should like to make an inquiry of the 
Chair on the same subject, if the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts will permit me 
to do so for a moment. 

Mr. President, without attempting to 
take issue with the ruling of the Chair, 
which I understand is that the bill shall 
be referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr.McCARRAN. I think, if the Chair 
will read the bill through, he will see 
that it is in reality a bill which affects 
antitrust laws in general, rather than 
interstate commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
has read the bill through. According 
to the House report, the bill is made 
necessary because of a decision of the 
Supreme Court dealing with the Miller- 
Tydings Act, which was a fair-trade act, 
and which came from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
The Chair feels that this bill is pre- 
dominantly an amendment to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, dealing with 
resale prices in interstate commerce. 
The mention of the antitrust laws ap- 
pears to the Chair as being more or less 
incidental, because it says that nothing 
in this act, or in the antitrust laws, shall 
prevent the accomplishment of the 
things attempted by the bill itself. The 
Chair feels that while the mention of 
the Antitrust Act might give some color 
to a reference to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, yet the dominant purpose is to 
amend the Miller-Tydings Act, in view 
of a decision of the Supreme Court con- 
struing that act, and the Chair there- 
fore feels that the bill should go to that 
committee. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I think the Senator from Nevada has 
raised the question I was thinking of 
raising. I have nothing to add to what 
the Senator from Nevada has said. 
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REVISION OF LAWS RELATING TO 
IMMIGRATION, NATURALIZATION, 
AND NATIONALITY 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2550) to revise the 
laws relating to immigration, naturali- 
zation, and nationality, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, it is 
now a quarter of 4. I have been sitting 
here all day waiting for an opportunity 
to explain the pending bill which has 
been the subject of study by the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate for three long 
years, and volumes of testimony have 
been adduced. It has entailed great ex- 
pense to correlate the provisions of the 
bill, so as properly to rectify defects in 
and reenact the immigration and nat- 
uralization laws. 

To my way of thinking, after so much 
study has been applied to the bill and 
so much thought devoted to it, it is a 
shame that this bill should be presented 
to empty desks. I should like to pre- 
sent the explanation of this bill, which 
will not take long but which will go into 
detail, when a greater number of Sen- 
ators are present. 

It is now a quarter to 4. I have stated 
to the leader of the majority that I have 
a 4 o'clock appointment. I would only 
get started in my explanation by 4 
o’clock. To commence my statement 
now and then to discontinue it until 
Monday would seem to me to be a waste 
of time. No advantage would be gained 
by it, whatever, in the way of enlighten- 
ing the Senate. I therefore respectfully 
suggest, in view of the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement which was entered into 
this morning at the suggestion of the 
majority leader, under which the time 
of the Senate Monday is to be devoted 
to the consideration of certain bills on 
the calendar and certain other bills to 
be taken up on motion, that the bill go 
over until Monday. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
one of the questions confronting us 
which has been raised on the floor of 
the Senate again today, is whether there 
have been proper hearings in regard to 
this proposed legislation. House bill 
5678, which has been passed by the 
House, is a comprehensive immigration 
bill within itself. If the Senator is will- 
ing, I should like him to explain whether 
he has examined that bill, whether the 
matters set forth in it were taken up 
and consicered by his committee, and 
whether hearings were held and testi- 
mony received in regard to this subject 
matter. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Let me say to the 
Senator that every subject matter, every 
thought that is in the substitute bill was 
before the Judiciary Committee. Hear- 
ings were held on it. The very author 
of the bill, Mr. President, the man who 
wrote the bill, was available, and all 
those who were interested in the bill 
knew of the hearings. There have been 
hearings not only on one bill, but on a 
series of bills which I have introduced, 
and regarding which I have given notice 
from time to time, from month to month, 
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from year to year, as I shall explain 
when I come to explain the bill. 

The House bill which the Senator has 
in his hands now and which he says is a 
comprehensive bill, is practically my bill, 
with certain deletions. Hearings were 
held on every phase of that bill. The 
very best authorities of the country were 
called to the hearings in order that they 
might give their views regarding the sub- 
ject matter of what now is called the 
substitute bill. 

That is a matter which I propose 
to discuss. I intend to take it up 
item by item. Every question which 
will be raised here will be discussed and 
explained by me. All I want is an op- 
portunity to explain the bill at a time 
when I can complete the explanation— 
not, for example, at 10 minutes of 4, 
when I want to leave the Chamber at 4 
o’clock. I want an opportunity to pre- 
sent the complete explanation, and I 
should like to have Senators present 
when it is explained, because there is no 
point in explaining a bill to empty seats. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, if 
my distinguished friend, the Senator 
from Nevada, will further yield, I should 
like to say to him that frequently there 
are not nearly so many Senators on the 
floor as are now present. I can appre- 
ciate the desire of the distinguished 
Senator not to be interrupted. It may 
be that other Senators who contend that 
adequate hearings were not held want 
to get some of their views into the REC- 
orD in order that the Senate may give 
them consideration over the week end. 

Mr. McCARRAN. There is nothing to 
prevent them from getting their views 
before the Senate. They had this morn- 
ing in which to do it, and they can go 
forward at this time. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I shall not yield 
for a speech. If the Senator wants to 
ask me a question, I shall try to answer 
it, but I am not going to yield for a 
speech at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Nevada yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield for a ques- 
tion, and that is all. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, may I 
ask whether the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada has made a request? I 
understood he had made a request that 
the bill go over until Monday. Under 
those circumstances, I have the right to 
reserve objection. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I will answer the 
Senator’s question. I have made a re- 
quest. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s request was made not to the Senate, 
but to the majority leader. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, as 
I understand the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee, he does not desire 
to proceed at this time. If the Senator 
from New York would like to make an 
explanation, I do not think he should be 
deprived of doing so. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Iam not depriving 
him of doing so. He can make an ex- 
planation all day long. I shall yield the 
floor, and other Senators may take the 
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floor, provided I may be excused for the 
remainder of the afternoon. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield further? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. May I ask the Sena- 
tor to remain here until I have made an 
explanation? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I cannot do that. 
I have to leave at 4 o’clock. I have ex- 
plained to the majority leader that that 
is the fact. I wish I could remain, be- 
cause I certainly want to hear the Sen- 
ator’s statement. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. LEHMAN. My understanding is 
that it was agreed this morning, al- 
though I was not on the floor at that 
time, that the order of business on Mon- 
day would be the consideration of bills 
on the calendar, including certain bills 
which would be taken up on motion, and 
that debate on Senate bill 2550 would 
not be held on Monday. That is my un- 
derstanding. It certainly was my under- 
standing of the agreement the distin- 
guished majority leader entered into 
with the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] and myself that the unfin- 
ished business would not be debated on 
Monday. 

Mr.McFARLAND. The Senator is not 
entirely correct. The majority leader 
cannot prevent a Senator from speak- 
ing on any subject he may wish to dis- 
cuss. A unanimous-consent agreement 
has been entered into that the Senate 
will consider other measures on Mon- 
day; but that cannot prevent any Sena- 
tor who might want to make a speech 
on this question or on any other ques- 
tion from doing so. So far, however, 
as any action in connection with this 
bill is concerned, the Senator is cor- 
rect. I had hoped that some Senators 
would give us a little light on their op- 
position to the bill in order that we might 
study their position over the week end. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN, I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I do 
not want to detain the Senator from 
Nevada, but I should like to say that 
there is no substitute bill before the Sen- 
ate. There is but one bill before the 
Senate at this time. How can we have 
debate on the bill if the proponents of 
the bill do not tell us what it is about? 

My question is directed primarily to 
the majority leader. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I cannot compel 
Senators to discuss the bill. I had hoped 
there would be some discussion, because, 
as I understand, a substitute is going 
to be offered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. I may say to 
the majority leader that at the appro- 
priate time we are going to offer a mo- 
tion to recommit Senate bill 2550. That 
is the bill before the Senate. Let me set 
at rest the idea that there is any sub- 
stitute bill. 
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Mr. McFARLAND. I am sure that 
other Senators would like to have some 
explanation. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
think I still have the floor. All I am 
asking is an opportunity to explain the 
bill and to answer every question which 
may arise with reference to the bill. 
But to commence now and proceed for 
5 or 6 minutes will avail nothing. I 
only want the bill to go over to what- 
ever time the Senate assigns for its con- 
sideration. If it be Tuesday morning, 
well and good; if it be sometime on 
Monday, well and good. I shall be pres- 
ent, with the help of God, and shall try 
to explain the bill. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I can very well under- 
stand the feeling of the Senator from 
Nevada that he should have an opportu- 
nity to explain his bill to as many Sena- 
tors as may be possible. I believe his 
bill requires a great deal of explanation. 
I shall certainly not object to his yield- 
ing the floor now and refusing to explain 
it at this time because of engage- 
ments 

Mr. MecARRAN. I take exception to 
the statement of the Senator from New 
York. I have not refused to explain it. 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is entirely up to 
the Senator. But I wish to answer the 
implied suggestion of the distinguished 
majority leader that the supporters of 
Senate bill 2842 now debate their bill. 
That bill is not before the Senate. It has 
never been considered by the Committee 
on the Judiciary, and, of course, it has 
never been reported. It is not on the 
calendar. The bill which is on the cal- 
endar is Senate bill 2550. When a bill 
is reported and brought up for debate, it 
has always been the custom for the pro- 
ponents of the bill to explain it. There 
cannot be an attack on a bill until there 
has been an explanation of it. Those 
who wish to object to certain very tech- 
nical and highly involved provisions of 
the bill require an explanation before 
they can make their objections and de- 
bate it. It is not reasonable, it seems to 
me, for the majority leader, if I may say 
so, to ask that we now debate a bill which 
is not before the Senate. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nevada further 
yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I am not trying to 
compel anyone to do anything. All I 
am trying to do is to expedite the work 
of the Senate. It is said that Senate bill 
2842 is not up for consideration. There 
are more Senators now on the floor than 
there are likely to be much of the time. 
It has been said that a motion would 
be made to recommit the bill. The Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KNOWLAND], 
in connection with the mutual-security 
bill, took the floor at the first opportu- 
nity to make his motion and to give his 
reasons why that bill should be recom- 
mitted before its consideration was 
started. 

I am not trying to push any Senator 
into debating the bill at this time, but 
the Senate is losing valuable time. Iam 
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not blaming anyone for that, but I wish 


we could proceed and that any Senator, 


who has reason to enlighten the Senate 
concerning any aspect of the matter 
would give us some information this aft- 
ernoon. If no Senator desires to speak, 
we may as well quit, but the time we lose 
will have an effect on other proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from Ne- 
vada does not wish to speak at this time, 
will he yield the floor? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I wish to be reason- 
able. I wish the majority leader would 
listen to what I have to say. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Very well; I will 
take my seat. 

Mr. McCARRAN. If the majority 
leader will listen to a little reason, we 
shall move along. All I want is exactly 
what the majority leader wants me to 
have, namely, opportunity to explain the 
bill to the Senate. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
have tried to explain to the Senator from 
Nevada that I was not trying to ask him 
to explain the bill this afternoon. All I 
have requested of him is that if he does 
not wish to explain the bill, he yield the 
fioor. Of course, he does not have to 
yield the floor, but if he wishes to yield 
the fioor, other Senators who desire to 
speak may proceed. If they do not, we 
will adjourn. That is all there is to the 
matter. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Apparently, it is 
correct to say there is nothing before 
the Senate except S. 2550. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Regardless of how 
the other Senators may look at the sit- 
uation, all I desire is an opportunity 
to explain S. 2550 just as soon as pos- 
sible, but I do not wish to explain it now, 
at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, when I 
must leave the Senate, and possibly have 
my explanation cut in two, three, or four 
parts. 

I respectfully suggest to the majority 
leader that the Senate now take a recess 
until Monday, when it can proceed un- 
der the unanimous-consent agreement, 
which was entered earlier today. If 
there is time left on Monday to proceed 
with an explanation of the bill, I shall 
be here to make it. If there is not time 
on Monday, I shall be ready to go for- 
ward on Tuesday. I shall do anything 
the majority leader desires. _ 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand the Senator from Nevada has 
yielded the floor. I wish to make certain 
comments with regard to what has been 
proposed and what is now proposed. 

The Senator from Nevada, for reasons 
which I am sure are good, has stated that 
he does not wish to debate his bill, S. 
2550, this afternoon. Of course, in so 
doing, he is completely within his rights. 
However, the opponents of S. 2550 have 
no bill of their own before the Senate. 
I have protested that our bill has not had 
a hearing, but my protests have been 
fruitless, and the situation today is that 
we have no bill before the Senate. All 
we can do is to debate S. 2550, which we 
intend to do. In due course, we shall 
probably submit a motion to recommit 
that bill with certain instructions, 
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We asked that S. 2550 go over for the 
present, and made that request of the 
majority leader and of the Democratic 
Policy Committee. The request was re- 
jected. It could have been agreed to, but 
it was held by the committee and by the 
majority leader that since S. 2550 had 
been scheduled, it should be taken up for 
debate. A 

We are ready to debate the bill today. 
Like the Senator from Nevada, some of 
my associates and I have been on the 
floor throughout the day. We were 
ready to listen to the explanation of the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada, and 
were then prepared to proceed with 
debate. 

We had been assured by the majority 
leader that, because of the necessary 
absence of certain Senators, just as I 
understand the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada feels he must absent him- 
self from the Senate, S. 2550 would not 
be debated on Monday. That was a 
definite understanding. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr, McFARLAND. I beg the Sena- 
tor’s pardon. I have never said that this 
bill would not be debated on Monday. I 
cannot keep any Senator from debating 
or speaking on anything he desires on 
Monday. At no time have I given any 
Senator assurance that some Senator 
would not speak upon the subject. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Of course, I do not 
question the statement of the Senator 
from Arizona. I can say only that as a 
result of a long, detailed meeting with 
the distinguished Senator and with the 
Democratic Policy Committee, I was leit 
under the very distinct impression that 
in order to meet the necessary engage- 
ments of some Senators, this bill would 
not be taken up on Monday. I cannot 
question what the Senator from Arizona 
has said. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The Senator is 
now correct when he says the bill will 
not be taken up on Monday. There is 
a great deal of difference between 
taking up a bill and debating it, because 
Senators can obtain the floor and debate 
a bill at any time they wish. 

Mr, LEHMAN. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona that there certainly 
could not have been any question of 
taking up the bill next Monday, because 
the bill was taken up 3 days ago. The 
only question was whether we would 
debate the bill. 

Again I wish to say it would be dis- 
respectful on my part to question the 
distinguished majority leader when he 
makes a statement, but I must repeat 
that it was certainly my very distinct 
understanding, and I believe the under- 
standing of many of my colleagues in the 
Senate, that Senate bill 2550 would go 
over or be laid aside until Tuesday. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The Senator from 
New York is correct in that statement, 
but evidently he does not distinguish 
between a bill going over and some Sen- 
ator debating it. I have seen very 
hea.ed debates develop on the floor of 
the Senate upon subjects which were 
not before the Senate. I do not want 
the Senator to get the impression that 
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the majority leader or anyone else can 
prevent a Senator from speaking on 
Monday upon any subject he may choose 
to discuss. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I realize that, but I 
certainly received a very distinct impres- 
sion that S. 2550 would not be debated 
on Monday. 

Mr. McCARRAN, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Not at the moment. I 
should like to finish my thought; then I 
shall be very glad to yield. 

I wish to point out that I have heard 
reports that the opponents of S. 2550 in- 
tended to engage in a filibuster. Of 
course, we could engage in a filibuster, 
if that were our disposition, but I believe 
the Senator from Arizona and other 
leaders know that my colleagues and I 
have never believed in filibustering, have 
never engaged in a filibuster, and do not 
intend to. However, we intend to take 
sufficient time, whatever may be neces- 
sary, to bring the fact regarding the bill 
and the procedure followed with refer- 
ence to it, which I have protested, force- 
fully to the attention of the Senate and 
forcefully to the attention of the Ameri- 
can people. 

We were ready, and we are ready, to 
proceed this afternoon, immediately at 
the conclusion of the remarks of the 
chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. Of course, now we are estopped 
from doing so, because we do not know 
what position the proponents of the 
bill will take. We cannot debate in a 
vacuum. We cannot debate the bill 
without knowing what is meant by its 
many, many provisions. There would 
not be on the floor of the Senate anyone 
of whom we could make inquiry as to 
what was meant by various provisions, 
to many of which, of course, we object. 

I wish to make it clear that we not 
only have not delayed, but we do not in- 
tend to delay. We were ready to debate 
the measure. The delay which has taken 
place this afternoon is not the fault of 
the opponents of S. 2550. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, so 
far as taking up the bill is concerned, I 
will give the Senator from New York my 
word that I will not bring any phase of 
the bill up on Monday, if that will set his 
imagination at ease. I will not touch it 
on Monday, but I will bring it up on 
Tuesday, because that was the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. However, 
that does not stop other Senators from 
discussing the subject matter. I cannot 
vouch for any other Senator. All I wish 
to do now is to obtain a recess until Mon- 
day. We would naturally take a recess 
until Monday anyway. Then we can go 
ahead and explain the bill in detail, and 
remain on the floor until every line of 
it is explained and every question is an- 
swered. I have been present all day 
waiting for something of the kind to take 
place, and for the opportunity to discuss 
the bill. 

Mr. HUMFHREY. Mr. President, I 
believe that the Senator from Nevada 
surely has the right to expect that his 
colleagues will be present and listen to 
his explanation. He knows that I dis- 
agree with him with respect to many 
p.cvisions of the bill. I have been pres- 
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ent all day in the hope that we would 
begin consideration of the bill. 

I wish to make the Rrconp clear. 
Other Senator have talked on subjects 
other than the bill which is before us, 
Senate bill 2550. That is the privilege 
of Senators. 

We have been splitting hairs. The 
majority leader asked for unanimous 
consent to take up certain measures on 
Monday. Those measures will be taken 
up on Monday. I realize that we cannot 
prevent any Senator from talking about 
anything he wishes to discuss. 

I accept the word of the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee that so far as 
he is concerned he will wait until Tues- 
day to begin his discussion of the bill, 
as chairman of the committee. I believe 
that when a bill is taken up we ought 
to hear from the sponsor of the bill. We 
ought to hear from the chairman of the 
committee responsible for reporting the 
proposed legislation. We owe that duty 
to each other, regardless of our feelings; 
and sometimes those feelings run pretty 
high in connection with certain issues. 

I happe- to believe that the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee must explain 
his bill, because it is an intricate bill. It 
is complex. There are many interpreta- 
tions which others will make of certain 
sentences and clauses in the bill which 
will not be the interpretations of the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. I wish to hear his interpretations, 

Very frankly, we are prepared to de- 
bate the bill. We have been preparing 
ourselves for a long time. This issue 
will be debated as gentlemen should de- 
bate. We shall debate this issue on the 
merits of the case. It is our intention— 
and I think we should signify that inten- 
tion—at the appropriate time, after the 
issue has been discussed, and after Sen- 
ators know what the pros and cons are, 
as a result of legitimate debate, to make 
a motion to recommit the bill to the 
Committee on the Judiciary for the pur- 
pose of taking into consideration in the 
hearings not only Senate bill 2550, but 
also its relationship to another bill, 
which was introduced by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. LEHMAN] and my- 
self, and 10 or 11 other Senators. That 
is our position. We think it is a legiti- 
mate position. We feel that a bill of 
such magnitude should be heard in com- 
mittee. We feel that even though Sen- 
ate bill 2550 has been reported, when 
there is another bill which joins issue 
with it, although in some instances its 
provisions are the same, it ought to have 
a hearing. 

There is no acrimony in this argu- 
ment. I have no sense of bitterness. I 
happen to have some beliefs on the sub- 
ject of immigration legislation. I do not 
claim to be an expert. But let me tell 
the Senate that there are religious 
groups in this country representing Prot- 
estants, Catholics, and Jews, and there 
are fraternal groups, civic organizations, 
and national groups which are on record 
against many of the provisions of the 
McCarran bill, Senate bill 2550. There 
are others on record in favor of it. There 
are others on record in favor of the bill 
which was introduced by the Senator 
from New York (Mr. LEHMAN] and myself 
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and other Senators. That bill is known 
as the Lehman-Humphrey bill. 

Mr. President, this is a controversial 
issue, and feelings will run high on this 
issue, because the lives and the destiny 
of thousands of people are involved. 

We are talking about the recodifica- 
tion of all the immigration laws of the 
land. We are talking about imposing 
new standards. We are talking about 
new procedures. We are talking about 
vesting new powers in officers of the 
Government. We are talking about an 
issue which has its ramifications in con- 
nection with our foreign policy and our 
relationships with other nations. 

Mr. President, we cannot debate an 
immigration bill as an afterthought. 
This is fundamental legislation. I want 
to debate it in the spirit of charity and 
good will—and I hope with intelligence. 
I want to debate it at a time when we 
are ready to debate it. 

Let me conclude by saying that it had 
been my intention to be absent from the 
Senate this week. I had made several 
commitments, but I had to forego every 
one of those commitments because of 
what is happening now. Those commit- 
ments were to people in my State, and 
they meant a great deal to me. 

The majority leader has been very con- 
siderate with me so far as Monday is 
concerned. I wish the Recorp to be clear. 
I had made a commitment for Monday 
which was not at my bidding, but at the 
request of others, and I asked if it would 
be possible, at least on that day, to ease 
the time so that we could be present to 
join in the debate. The majority leader 
complied with my request. I wish to 
thank him. The chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee feels that it would 
be to his advantage and to the advantage 
of the Senate to debate this measure be- 
ginning Tuesday. That is excellent. It 
complies with the requests of all of us. 

I give my pledge to the majority leader 
that I shall do all I can to expedite the 
debate. We shall do all we can to bring 
out the issues clearly, without extraneous 
and nongermane material. There is no 
need for any of us to read recipes or to 
talk about something which we do not 
need to discuss. There is enough in 300 
pages of the immigration bill to keep us 
here for a long time. In fact, if we were 
to debate the bill for as long a time as 
it ought to be debated, I am afraid that 
the adjournment plans of the Senate 
would be set back quite a little. We do 
not intend to debate it at such length. 
However, we intend to debate it honestly, 
effectively, and at sufficient length to 
bring out the issues for the people. 

That is all I have to say. I want the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
to meet his appointment. I wish him 
well. I hope that the arrangement which 
is agreed upon will be to his advantage. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I agreed to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Minnesota so 
that he might keep his appointment on 
Monday, but he did not agree that I 
might keep my appointment at 4 o’clock 
this afternoon. I have missed it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, in 
regard to the colloquy which has taken 
place, I wish to state that I deemed it 
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my duty to try to accommodate the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota by 
not bringing up the bill, or any part of 
it, for a vote or for consideration on 
Monday. As previously stated, there is 
nothing to prevent any Scnator from 
discussing this bill or any other bill on 
Monday if he desires to do so. However, 
it is my experience that Senators are 
not eager to debate a bill until along 
toward the latter part of its considera- 
tion. It is more difficult to persuade 
Senators to speak at the beginning of 
the debate than toward the close. 

Mr. President, I do not make this 
statement in a spirit of criticism of any 
Senators; but if Congress is to adjourn 
at a reasonable time this year, from 
now on all of us must accommodate our- 
selves to the work of the Senate. The 
Senate cannot accommodate itself to the 
work of individual Senators, unless it 
so happens that there is other important 
legislation which can be considered. In 
this particular instance, in the opinion 
of the policy committee, there was no 
important measure which could have 
been considered this week and the first 
of next week in which the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota was not very 
much interested. Only this bill and the 
St. Lawrence seaway bill were to be taken 
up, and the Senator from Minnesota is 
very much interested in both of them. 
Naturally he would want to be present 
during their consideration. 

Unfortunately, the situation in which 
we now find ourselves developed during 
the past several days. It was not due 
to any act on the part of the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota, or any 
Senator who is associated with him. It 
was largely due to the reference of the 
mutual-security bill to the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee after it had been re- 
ported by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. The reference threw the Senate 
off stride, and so we have lost almost 
a week in the consideration of bills. We 
have disposed of only one other bill this 
week. Therefore we have lost at least 
four full days of the work of the Senate 
because of the reference of the mutual 
security bill. I do not know how we 
can regain the lost time. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I have listened with a great deal of in- 
terest to the colloquy this afternoon, I 
do not wish to be critical of any Mem- 
ber of the Senate in what I am about to 
say. It does not relate to any Member 
personally. However, I frequently hear 
references to commitments back home 
and commitments in other places to 
make speeches. It is the opinion of the 
junior Senator from New Jersey that 
whenever the Senate is in session a Sen- 
ator’s first duty is on the floor of the 
Senate or in attendance upon a com- 
mittee meeting if a committee of which 
he is a member is required to meet, 
Religiously and scrupulously since I have 
been in the Senate I have declined, when 
the Senate is in session many pleas to 
return to address my constituents in 
Various places in my own State, I have 
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refused to make such commitments be- 
cause I have always felt that it is my 
duty as a Senator to be in Washington 
when the Senate is in session. I must 
say that I have very little sympathy for 
commitments which so frequently pre- 
vent committees from sitting, and de- 
lay quorum calls on the floor of the 
Senate. 

I serve notice that from now on I shall 
object to unanimous-consent agreements 
and other arrangements on the floor of 
the Senate which involve personal com- 
mitments through the working week 
when the Senate is in session. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to say that I do not think 
any time has been lost because of the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I did not mean 
to refer to the Senator from Minnesota 
personally. Again and again I have seen 
these situations develop. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I understand. I 
hope that from now on Senators will take 
notice that we are likely to take up any 
bill at any time. In fairness to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota, I 
wish to say that he offered to cancel his 
engagement on Monday. However, we 
found work that I believe is important, 
and we can put in a full day’s work on 
Monday on other bills. He had not pre- 
viously known that the immigration bill 
would be considered; nor did I antici- 
pate that it would be taken up for con- 
sideration. I thought that we would 
proceed with the consideration of the 
mutual security bill. I thought also 
that we would have an appropriation bill 
ready for consideration. In that regard 
I want to make the Recorp plain, name- 
ly, that there was not any delay oc- 
casioned by any act on the part of the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
want the Recorp to show plainly that 
any one who reads the roll call will find 
that 30 of our colleagues are absent 
today. 
day. I will be here every day I am in 
the Senate. I merely say that there are 
times when, without hurting anyone, if 
an arrangement can be made to be else- 
where, well and good. We have had a 
whole week of Lincoln Day addresses. I 
do not care particularly about them. 
Sometimes a chairman of a committee 
is absent for 2 or 3 weeks. It is about 
time we recognized the fact that Con- 
gress can go on without any one Mem- 
ber being present. If there is a desire 
to bring up any bill I believe the coun- 
try will somehow get through the politi- 
cal storm even if one of us is absent. We 
must answer to our own constituents 
back home. 

I know that my good friend from New 
Jersey is one of the solid, consistent, and 
conscientious Members of this body. He 
is present right along. However, let the 
record be clear that we can start debat- 
ing the McCarran bill this afternoon. I 
am ready. I have been ready all week. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. So is the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Someone had an 


appointment. I had an appointment 
beian some very important people, my 


Iam here. I have been here all 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I wish 
to add to the record that the quorum 
call was completed a little before 3:45. 
A quorum was present. The distin- 
guished Vice President stated that a 
quorum was present. The Senator from 
Minnesota and the Senator from New 
York, who are deeply interested in this 
bill and who will probably carry a large 
part of the debate on the bill, were pres- 
ent. 

There was nothing to stop the Senate 
from remaining in session until 6:30, 7, 
or 7:30 this evening. We were perfectly 
willing to stay here. However, at a 
quarter of four request was made that, 
in spite of the fact that there was a 
quorum present, the Senate recess for 
the day. I want to make the Recorp 
clear in that regard. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
do not know that I blame any Senator 
for not wanting to start speaking on a 
bill of this magnitude at a quarter to 
four. I do not blame the opponents of 
the bill for not wanting to present their 
views on the bill. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. McFARLAND, I yield. 
Mr. LONG. I am hopeful that the 


performance in all respects will be up 
to the preview we have had this after- 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MAYBANK in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


JAMES P. McGRANERY, TO BE AT- 
TORNEY GENERAL—EXECUTIVE 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 
Mr. McCARRAN. Mr, President, from 

the Committee on the Judiciary, I re- 

port favorably the nomination of James 

P. MeGranery, to be Attorney General, 

This is a report of a majority of the com- 

mittee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination will be placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at this time 
I may ask a question of the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada in regard to the 
report he has filed concerning the nomi- 
nation of James P. McGranery, to be 
Attorney General of the United States. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Michi- 
gan may proceed. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, my 
question relates to the nomination of 
Judge James P. McGranery to be At- 
torney General of the United States. I 
should like to ask that members of the 
committee who voted no“ on the ques- 
tion of reporting the nomination fa- 
vorably may have permission to submit 
minority views. It will take some time 
for that to be done, because the record 
of the committee hearings is quite 
lengthy. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, let 
me say that today the Judiciary Com- 
mittee voted on the nomination of James 
P. McGranery, to be Attorney General 
of the United States. In the commit- 
tee the vote was 8 to 4, with 1 Member 
absent. At the conclusion of the vote, 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGU- 
son] requested an opportunity for mem- 
bers of the committee who were in the 
minority on that question to submit mi- 
nority views. That request was acceded 
to. 

The Senator from Michigan said he 
thought it would take 3 or 4 days to 
submit minority views, and requested 
that length of time. That request was 
also considered and acceded to. I hope 
it will not take longer than that, be- 
cause I should like to have the nomina- 
tion considered by the Senate at a rea- 
sonable time in the near future. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
certainly hope the Senate will consider 
the nomination at an early date. The 
Attorney Generalship is a very impor- 
tant position, and at the present time 
the. President is without an Attorney 
General. So it is very important that 
the nomination be acted upon by the 
Senate at the earliest possible time. 

Mr.McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate what has been said by the ma- 
jority leader, and what he has said is 
true. 

However, the question of confirmation 
of the nomination of Mr. McGranery re- 
quired three full days and a part of an 
additional day for consideration and vote 
in the committee. Considerable testi- 
mony was offered, and considerable evi- 
dence was taken. 

If members of the committee who are 
in the minority on that question wish 
to submit minority views—and of course 
the right to submit minority views is 
always recognized, and a request to do 


so is always granted—it will take such 


Senators some little time to assemble 
and prepare the minority views. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Let me say that 
I do not think 2 or 3 days will be an 
unreasonable length of time, but I think 
any longer period than that would be 
unreasonable. 

Mr.McCARRAN. That is understood. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
share the view of the Senators that this 
nomination is important. That is why 
I have asked for an opportunity to sub- 
mit minority views. The nomination 
should be given attention by the Senate 
at the earliest possible time. I assure 
the Senate that we shall work hard to 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 28 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, May 12, 1952, 
at 12 o'clock meridian. 


submit the minority views as soon as pos- 
sible. There is no desire on our part to 
delay this matter one day. 

I would ask unanimous consent that 
we may submit the minority views next 
Wednesday, which will give us until then 
to prepare the minority views and have 
them printed. 

Mr. McPARLAND. Mr. President, let 
me inquire whether it would be possible 
for the minority views to be submitted by 
Tuesday. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Perhaps that would 
not give us sufficient time to have the 
minority views printed. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I would suggest 
that the Senator from Michigan file the 
minority views early on Tuesday. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Perhaps it would be 
possible to have them printed on Tues- 
day, in that event. Certainly we shall 
try to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 
will be stated, beginning with new 
reports. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN 
SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Myron Melvin Cowen, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to 
Belgium. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Angier Biddle Duke, of New York, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States to El 
Salvador. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Joseph C. Green, to be Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
the Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that that nomination go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination will go over. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Diplomatic 
and Foreign Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the diplo- 
matic and foreign service are confirmed 
en bloc. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Dale E. Doty, to be a member of the 
Federal Power Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Without objection, the President will 
be immediately notified of all nomina- 
tions this day confirmed. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, as 
in legislative session, I move that the 
Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock noon on 
Monday next. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 9 (legislative day of May 1), 
1952: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

William Sanders, of Virginia, for appoint- 
ment as a Foreign Service officer of class 1, a 
consul, and a secretary in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers of class 3, 
consuls, and secretaries in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America: 

Windsor G. Hackler, of Nebraska, 

Charles K. Moffly, of Michigan. 

Donald E. Webster, of California. 


Miss Bernice M. Strawn, of Texas, for ap- 
pointment as a Foreign Service officer of class 
4, a consul, and a secretary in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America. 

Arthur P. Allen, of California, for appoint- 
ment as a Foreign Service officer of class 5, a 
vice consul of career, and a secretary in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America. 

In THE Navy 

Vice Adm. Charles T. Joy, United States 
Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and al- 
lowances of a vice admiral while serving as 
Superintendent, United States Naval 
Academy 


Vice Adm. Robert P. Briscoe, United States 
Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and allow- 


Rear Adm. Ralph A. Ofstie, United States 
Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, and 
allowances of a vice admiral while serving as 
a fleet commander. 


POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
ALASKA 


Dorothy Z. Sadlier, Pelican, Alaska, in place 
of J. J. Heueisen, resigned. 


ARIZONA 


Marie L. Porter, Apache Junction, Ariz, 
Office established August 16, 1950. 
ARKANSAS 
James A. Morris, Fordyce, Ark., in place of 
T. C. Hagins, deceased. 
Garland McGrew, Mountain Pine, Ark., in 
place of F. A. Hill, resigned. 


CALIFORNIA 


Harold S. Bullock, Big Bear Lake, Calif., 
fn place of R. B. Munro, deceased. 

George J. Hickey, Bijou, Calif., in place of 
W. R. Young, retired. 

Jeannette L. Campbell, Descanso, Calif., in 
Place of A. R. Birch, removed. 

Breen E. Hildebrand, Manteca, Calif., in 
Place of J. M. Luck, deceased. 

Eugene A. Glaab, Montalvo, Calif., m place 
of Marion Gorrindo, resigned. 

Jerome B. Kuenster, Orleans, Calif., in 
place of H. A. Salstrom, retired. 

Richard E. Phillips, Patterson, Calif., in 
place of F. S. Harrison, retired. 

Luke A. Brazo, Pico, Calif., in place of J. T. 
Ireland, retired. 

Donald J. Spurlock, Yreka, Calif., in place 
of M. F. Buffum, deceased. 

COLORADO 

Vincent J. Federico, Aguilar, Colo., in place 
of J. P. Gioga, deceased. 

James D. White, Boulder, Colo., in place 
of P. W. Hanning, Jr., removed. 
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Daniel J. Thyne, Cheyenne Wells, Colo., in 
place of F. P. January, retired. 

Dallas D. Hopkins, Fleming, Colo., in place 
of M. J. Dugan, retired. 

Richard A. Clifton, Mount Harris, Colo., in 
place of D. S. Johnson, resigned. 


CONNECTICUT 


John L. Sullivan, Ridgefield, Conn., in place 
of G. L. Rockwell, Jr., removed. 


FLORIDA 


Hugh C. MacGibbon, Punta Gorda, Fla., 
in place of G. O. Dewey, deceased. 


GEORGIA 


Robert L. Lord, Toomsboro, Ga., in place 
of H. C. Kelly, Jr., transferred. 


HAWAII 


Kazutoshi Fujino, Honokaa, 
place of V K. Rickard, deceased. 
IDAHO 
Clark G. Wylie, Melba, Idaho, in place of 
B. B. Todd, retired. 
Ethel M. Snyder, Weippe, Idaho, in place 
of J. W. Wilson, resigned. 
ILLINOIS 
John E. Duhigg, Davis Junction, II., in 
place of M. E. Halsne, removed. 
John V. Barnes, Patoka, Ill, in place of 
W. H. Cain, retired. 
Seth W. Lane, Piper City, Ill., in place of 
P. L. Kelly, transferred. 
INDIANA 
Paul R. Cole, Cortland, Ind., in place of 
H. P. Warren, resigned. 
James C. Dunn, Fairmount, Ind., in place 
of Ralph Spitzmesser, transferred. 
Archie E. Lighty, Jr., Hillsboro, Ind., in 
place of H. J. Harris, deceased. 
Marion A. Sendmeyer, Poland, Ind., in 
place of L. T. Anderson, retired. 
Charles E. Fay, Waynetown, Ind., in place 
of M. L. Venis, transferred. 
IOWA 
Wilfrid T. McDermott, Cascade, Iowa, in 
place of F. F. Baldwin, retired. 
James A. Erpelding, Dike, Iowa, in place 
of H. F. Volberding, retired. 
Leonard W. Brock, Grinnell, Iowa, in place 
of W. S. Smiley, retired. 
John V. Conway, Le Mars, Iowa, in place 
of P. C. Hentges, retired. 
Paul M. Flynn, Ute, Iowa, in place of J. P. 
Dorothy, deceased. 
KANSAS 
Jack E. Hardesty, Ashland, Kans., in place 
of T. W. Floyd, resigned. 
Vida K. Wise, Conway Springs, Kans., in 
place of S. C. Scott, retired. 
John H. Edds, Whiting, Kans., in place of 
E. B. Hedge, retired. 
KENTUCKY 
Margaret C. Durham, Anchorage, Ky., in 
place of L. V. Coleman, retired. 
John J. Allen, Hickory, Ky., in place of 
F. W. Lyell, resigned. 
Benjamin H. Dean, Jeffersontown, Ky., in 
place of J. D. McDonogh, retired. 
Richard A. Briggs, West Point, Ky., in place 
of V. A. Applegate, retired. 
LOUISIANA 
Frank Cazanove, Hammond, La., in place 
of E. E. Spencer, resigned. 
Frank E. Foreman, Iowa, La., in place of 
Henry Buller, resigned. 
Irving J. Dufour, Moreauville, La., in place 
of H. F. Couvillon, deceased. 
Roy J. Belanger, Morgan City, La., in place 
of A. G. Trahan, declined. 


MAINE 


Hawaii, in 


Ashton M. Mabee, Eastport, Maine, in place 


of L. A. White, deceased. 
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MICHIGAN 
Nelson F. Kramer, Akron, Mich., in place 
of O. K. Hess, transferred. 
James J. Wilder, Clawson, Mich., in place 
of M. A, Cleary, retired. 
Lloyd G. Smith, Linden, Mich., in place of 
I. B. Hogan, removed. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Richard T. Prince, Mize, Miss., in place of 

C. C. Clark, resigned. 
MISSOURI 

Ida K. Look, Kidder, Mo., in place of M. G. 
Mann, transferred. 

Maurice F. Hogan, Sedalia, Mo., in place 
of E. P. Mullaley, deceased. 

NEBRASKA 

Gerald E. Beltz, Brunswick, Nebr., in place 
of D. A. Rose, deceased. 

Mildred J. Rounds, Cairo, Nebr., in place 
of D. T. Murfin, transferred. 

Melvin A. Hagemeyer, Juniata, Nebr., in 
place of T. N. Cannon, deceased. 

Melvin F. Jacoby, Spencer, Nebr., in place 
of William Nelson, deceased. 

NEW JERSEY 

John V. R. Nichol, Pompton Lakes, N. J., 
in place of H. B. Mason, deceased. 

Charles F. Murray, Princeton, N. J., in 
place of S. W. Margerum, retired. 

Myrtle J. Stretch, Somers Point, N. J., in 
place of R. A. Stretch, resigned. 


NEW MEXICO 


Carl A. Terrell, Fort Stanton, N. Mex., in 

place of J. H. Gentry, retired. 
NEW YORK 

Roy P. Clawson, Athens, N. Y., in place of 
A. D. Peloubet, retired. 

Myrtle E. Sherman, Genoa, N. L., in place 
of S. J. Hand, retired. 

Robert F. Jones, Holbrook, N. Y., in place 
of M. E. Hermanns, resigned. 

Walter A. Williams, Lake Grove, N. Y., in 
place of F. C. Ness, retired, 

Clarence J. Dumas, Malone, N. Y., in place 
of M. E. Monaghan, retired. 

Bernard F. Green, New Hartford, N. Y., in 
place of P. J. Blake, deceased. 

Hedwig A. Caldwell, Walker Valley, N. T., 
in place of R. A. Zeidler, resigned. 

Francis P. Tobin, Yonkers, N. Y., in place 
of William Cronin, retired. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

John K. Reeves, Hot Springs, N. C., in place 
of W. W. Fleming, retired. 

Fred J. Baars, Warsaw, N. C., in place of 
W. P. Bridgers, deceased. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Milford L. Carlson, Rhame, N. Dak., in 
place of M. O. Hutchison, retired. 

charles L. Stedman, Sheyenne, N. Dak., 
in place of Sigrid Vick, retired. 

Alf N. Ellingson, Valley City, N. Dak., in 
place of C. K. Otto, retired. 

OHIO 

Frederick W. Deiner, Amherst, Ohio, in 
place of E. C. Stiwald, retired. 

Irene B. Culbertson, McClure, Ohio, in 
place of Clifford Carlile, deceased. 

Erna J. Kendall, Union, Ohio, in place of 
M. D. G. Sherer, retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Vera C. Dittelmier, Mulhall, Okla., in place 
of E. N. Clow, retired. 

Pauline Wallace, Wayne, Okla., in place 
of B. L. Wallace, resigned. 


OREGON 
Roy Bugh, Wecoma Beach, Oreg., in place 
of W. H. LohKamp, retired. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


John J. McDonnell, Locust Gap, Pa., in 
Place of T. F. Melody, deceased. 
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Paul H. Lewis, Quakertown, Pa., in place 
of A. Q. Dreisbach, deceased. 

Kenneth H. Drumheller, Sanatoga, Pa., in 
place of E. F. Hausmann, transferred. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


William K. Williams, Honea Path, S. C., 
in place of W. C. Kay, resigned. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Joseph B. Culey, Castlewood, S. Dak., in 
place of Violet Ellefson, resigned. 


TENNESSEE 

Paul T. Meadows, Henderson, Tenn., in 
place of S. C. Malone, deceased. 

Burleigh L. Day, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., 
in place of M. M. Day, deceased. 

TEXAS 

Billy B. Vest, Alpine, Tex., in place of A. K, 
Turney, retired. 

Andrew T. Davenport, Howe, Tex., in place 
of W. A. Callaway, deceased. 

Mildred L. M. Smith, Round Top, Tex., in 
place of L. A. Krause, Jr., transferred. 

Cloy L. Allen, Wingate, Tex., in place of 
J. W. Allen, transferred. 

VIRGINIA 

Margie L. Nicewander, Harman, Va. 
became Presidential July 1, 1943. 

Frank G. Farrier, Newport, Va., in place 
of J. D. Miller, retired. 

William O. Brittingham, Onley, Va., in 
place of G. A. Kellam, deceased. 


WASHINGTON 
Orland Ivarson, Bellingham, Wash., in 
place of George Janssen, resigned. 
Glen C. Adams, Fairfield, Wash., in place 
of O. W. Behrmann, retired. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Gladys L. St. Clair, Elkhorn, W. Va., in 
place of E. B. Wheeler, retired. 


WISCONSIN 
Robert L. Williams, Gordon, Wis., in place 
of R. E. Lawler, removed. 


Alessio C. Loreti, Hurley, Wis., in place 
of A. E. Lennon, retired. s 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 9 (legislative day of May 
1), 1952: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Myron Melvin Cowen, of New York, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Belgium. 

Angier Biddle Duke, of New York, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to El 
Salvador. 


ROUTINE APPOINTMENTS 
To be consuls general 


Edmund J. Dorsz 
Charles W. Thayer 


To be consuls 
Sverre M. Backe Leopold J. LeClair 
John W. Campbell William P. Shockley, Jr. 
Vincent Canzoneri Francis M. Withey 
Ernest B. Gutierrez John Crawford Brooks 
Lee M. Hunsaker Joseph W. Thoman 
To be secretaries in the diplomatic service 
of the United States of America 

Marcus J. Gordon 

Robert G. Hooker, Jr. 

John W. Jago 

FEDERAL Power COMMISSION 

Dale E. Doty, of California, to be member 

of the Federal Power Commission for the 


remainder of the term expiring June 22, 
1954. 
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NATIONAL SCIENCE BOARD, NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 

The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the National Science Board, National 
Science Foundation, for terms of 6 years 
expiring May 10, 1958 (reappointments) : 

Sophie Bledsoe Aberle, of New Mexico. 

Chester I. Barnard, of New York. 

Robert Percy Barnes, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Detlev W. Bronk, of Maryland. 

T. Cori, of Missouri. 

Charles Dollard, of New York, 

Robert F. Loeb, of New York. 

Andrey A. Potter, of Indiana. 


SENATE 


Monpay, May 12, 1952 


Rev. F. Norman Van Brunt, associ- 
ate pastor, Foundry Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 

Eternal and everlasting God, from the 
strident, impelling forces of strain and 
stress which bear down upon us in the 
heat of the day, we come into the quiet 
solemnity of this moment of prayer. 
Let the hush of Thy spirit descend upon 
us and clear our vision of Thy purpose 
for us in these days when the choice is 
dust or destiny. 

Grant that we may never become blind 
to the grim realities of our day and never 
divorce ourselves from these forces by 
thinking of Thee as only a haven of 
refuge or beacon of hope. Thou art 
that to us, but Thou art also a citadel 
of courage. 

From this sacred moment send us into 
the day renewed in spirit and ennobled 
of mind that ever we may be worthy of 
the trust that has been placed in us. 
In Thy name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFarianp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
May 9, 1952, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


H. R. 4387. An act to increase the annual 
income limitations governing the payment 
of pension to certain veterans and their de- 
pendents; and 

H. R. 4394. An act to provide certain in- 
creases in the monthly rates of NSA- 
tion and pension payable to veterans and 
their dependents, and for other purposes. 
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LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. McFartanp, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. RUSSELL was ex- 
cused from attendance on the sessions of 
the Senate this week. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consen¢, Mr. MAGNUSON was excused from 
attendance on the sessions of the Senate, 
beginning on May 13 at 5 o’clock p. m., 
for the remainder of the week. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Macnuson, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections of the Committee 
on Rules and Administration was au- 
thorized to sit today during the session of 
the Senate. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to make insertions in the 
Recorp and transact other routine busi- 
ness, without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO SENATOR 
WILEY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I seek 
recognition in order that I may ask for 
the insertion of certain matters in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
not only recognizes the Senator from 
Wisconsin, but congratulates him upon 
following the Chair's example. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. WILEY. Mr President, after lis- 
tening to the magnificent address de- 
livered by the Vice President Saturday 
night at the Gridiron Club dinner, I 
thought that it might be well to follow 
in the footsteps of one who was so vigor- 
ous and brilliant and scintillating as he 
was on that occasion. He certainly pre- 
sented a good pattern to follow. I wish 
to congratulate the Vice President on 
what, in my opinion, was one of the finest 
addresses to which I have listened in 
Washington. It fitted into the occasion 
perfectly. It came after a performance 
of a certain character, and the Vice Pres- 
ident’s task was to get the audience to 
laughing and feeling happy. Then he 
left them with a message of inspiration. 
Therefore, I congratulate him, and thank 
him for his kind words in relation to me, 


INTERNAL SECURITY—RESOLUTION 
OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, WIS- 
CONSIN DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN 
LEGION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was 
glad to receive today from Robert G. 
Wilke, department adjutant for the 
American Legion, Department of Wis- 
consin, a resolution adopted by the exec- 
utive committee of that department at 
a meeting earlier this year endorsing the 
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vital work of the Subcommittee on In- 
ternal Security of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. The resolution had been 
submitted by the Legion department’s 
Americanism commission. 

As my colleagues know, I feel that the 
Internal Security Subcommittee has 
done a splendid job, a painstaking, con- 
scientious job, of helping to further ex- 
pose the network of Red intrigue inside 
and outside our land. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution praising the subcommittee be 
printed in the Recorp and be thereafter 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recon, as follows: 


Whereas the American Legion has long led 
the fight against communism and subver- 
sives in and out of our Government, and the 
annual convention of the Wisconsin De- 
partment of the American Legion did at 
Green Bay, Wis., in 1950, endorse the pro- 
visions of legislation now known as the In- 
ternal Security Act, which was introduced 
in Congress as the Mundt-Nixon-Ferguson- 
McCarran bills; and 

Whereas a subcommittee of the United 
States Senate Judiciary Committee has con- 
ducted hearings for the purpose of investi- 
gating the administration of the Internal 
Security Act and other internal security laws 
and such hearings have been conducted un- 
der the chairmanship of former Nevada Su- 
preme Court justice and United States Sen- 
ator Par McCarran, and have followed evi- 
dentiary rules of procedure on a high plane, 
and with the sole purpose of obtaining the 
facts; and 

Whereas such hearings by this subcommit- 
tee have established that members of the 
Communist Party of the United States have 
infiltrated in and exercise a control in cer- 
tain food distributors organizations and sec- 
tions of the dining car union, and have fur- 
ther exposed three Soviet agents, namely, Col. 
Otto Biheler, Jiri Stary, and Marcelle Hitsch- 
manova, all of whom were granted pass- 
ports after unfavorable reports from sev- 
eral intelligence units of the Government, 
and said committee is continuing its investi- 
gation into similar cases as well as the ex- 
tent of Marxist influences upon our rela- 
tions with other Governments; Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Wisconsion Department 
of the American Legion through its ezecu- 
tive committee, duly assembled on this 26th 
day of January 1952, in the city of Milwau- 
kee, as follows: 

1. That the direct and forthright man- 
ner in which such committee commonly re- 
ferred to as the McCarran committee, has 
assumed the task of watchfulness over the 
internal security of the United States be and 
the same hereby is highly commended. 

2. That the outstanding work of such 
committee be continued and supported un- 
til the need therefor no longer exists. 

3. That the members of the Wisconsin De- 
partment of the American Legion be fur- 
nished a copy of this resolution and be urged 
to obtain copies of the reports of such com- 
mittee from the United States Government 
Printing Office, in order to familiarize them- 
selves with the important information con- 
taimed herein. 

4. That a copy of this resolution be for- 
‘warded to the Members of the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives from 
the State of Wisconsin and that such reso- 
lution be further presented at the next meet- 
ing of the national executive committee for 
adoption. 
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THE STEEL SEIZURE—RESOLUTION 
OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
NORTHEAST WISCONSIN INDUS- 
TRIAL ASSOCIATION, MANITO- 
WOC, WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
received from E. C. Badger, manager of 
the Northeast Wisconsin Industrial As- 
sociation, a resolution unanimously 
adopted by their board on the current 
critical steel dispute. I know that this 
grass-roots resolution reflects the senti- 
ments of a great many Americans on 
this matter, which is now being investi- 
gated by the House Labor Committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the Record at 
this point, and be thereafter appropri- 
ately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Northeast Wisconsin 
Industrial Association, acting through its 
board of directors, condemns the President’s 
unjustifiable seizure of the steel industry 
in violation of constitutional rights, and 
his failure to act under laws provided by 
Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That the association condemns 
the presumptuous and unauthorized at- 
tempt by the Wage Stabilization Board to 
impose the union shop on industry; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the association respect- 
fully requests the members of the Wiscon- 
sin delegation in the Congress take an ag- 
gressive action for the purpose of enacting 
appropriate legislation designed to prevent 
further such action by the President or by 
any board. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE RE- 
SEARCH LABORATORY—LETTER 
AND RESOLUTION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the re- 
newed outbreaks of the dread hoof-and- 
mouth disease in Canada, within 60 miles 
from the American border, have caused 
deep concern to every dairyman of the 
Nation. As everyone knows, the State 
of Wisconsin produces more milk than 
does any other State in the Nation. 
Dairymen know better than the av- 
erage citizen that if this scourge ever 
takes hold again in our country, the pos- 
sible disastrous effects are incalculable. 

The American people do not generally 
realize what the disease could mean in 
terms of damage to their health, to their 
food supply, and to their entire economy. 

Now, last week, I received a brief, and 
unfortunately inconclusive, message 
from Secretary of Agriculture Brannan 
responding to an inquiry which I had 
presented to him as regards the status 
of Government efforts for hoof-and- 
mouth research. I send to the desk 
this letter by way of background and 
ask that it be printed in the body of the 
Recorp at this point, to be followed by 
a resolution on hoof-and-mouth research 
from a Wisconsin dairy group, and that 
they be appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
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ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, May 6, 1952, 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate. 

Dran SENATOR Witrry: This is in reply to 
your letter of March 24, your reference 
J-3-52, relative to research on foot-and- 
mouth disease. 

The establishment of a foot-and-mouth 
disease research laboratory was authorized by 
Public Law 496, approved in April 1948. Fol- 
lowing the passage of Public Law 119, ap- 
proved June 23, 1949, appropriating $500,000 
for the preparation of plans and specifica- 
tions for the laboratory, the Department sub- 
mitted plans and an estimate to the Con- 
gress in September of 1950. The proposal 
for a laboratory was disapproved by the Con- 
gress. The House committee's report on this 
estimate stated that the Department should 
explore further the possibility of conducting 
research on foot-and-mouth disease in co- 
operation with those countries which have 
existing research facilities and are engaged 
in this work. 

In accordance with the committee's rec- 
ommendation the Department has been con- 
tinuing research on the disease in Denmark, 
England, and the Netherlands. Considerable 
valuable information on this complex dis- 
ease problem has been obtained. However, 
local interests and control problems in the 
foreign countries interrupt and handicap the 
foreign research program periodically. The 
limited space for American personnel, to- 
gether with the difficulties of recruiting and 
retaining qualified persons for foreign as- 
signment, has also affected the research work, 

Following action by the Congress on the 
Department's estimate for funds for the lab- 
oratory, further planning was discontinued 
and options on the tract on Prudence Island 
expired. 

The balance of the funds appropriated by 
Public Law 119 was placed in budgetary re- 
serve. 

Three bills have recently been introduced 
in Congress for the appropriation of money 
for the establishment of laboratories for 
research and study of foot-and-mouth and 
other animal diseases. These are H. R. 7181, 
H. R. 7271, and S. 2962. 

While the establishment of a laboratory 
in this country for research on foot-and- 
mouth disease and other animal diseases 
probabl, would not be effective in combating 
the immediate danger to the country, the 
disease is an ever-present threat and the 
Department has under consideration the 
matter of again requesting funds for the 
establishment of such a laboratory. 

Sincerely yours, A 
CHARLES F. BRANNAN, 
Secretary. 
HOOF-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 

Whereas the hoof-and-mouth disease is a 
definite threat to the dairy industry of the 
upper tri-State area of CCW; and 

Whereas in the event of their possible con- 
tamination and destruction it would take 
scores of years to build the herds back to 
the production level now existing in the area; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That this thirty-fifth annual 
meeting of the Central Cooperative Whole- 
sale, representing tens of thousands of dairy 
farmers in this area, appeal to the Represent- 
atives and Senators of the States of Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota to provide 
the necessary funds to the Department of 
Agriculture to combat and control the hoof- 
and-mouth disease. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of commit- 
tees were submitted: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

S. 2225. A bill to create a committee to 
study and evaluate public and private ex- 
periments in weather modification; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1514). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 1086. A bill for the relief of Dr. Guy 
Raiola (Rept. No. 1516); 

S. 1130. A bill for the relief of Ruzena 
Stransky (Rept. No. 1517); 

S. 1336. A bill for the relief of Augusta 
Bleys, also known as Augustina Bleys (Rept. 
No. 1518); 

S. 1479. A bill for the relief of Adele Frat- 
tini (Rept. No. 1519); 

S. 1513. A bill for the relief of Thorvald 
Nin (Rept. No. 1520); 

S. 1719. A bill for the relief of Silverio 
Salvatore Conte (Rept. No. 1521); 

S. 1724. A bill for the relief of Elina Bran- 
lund (Rept. No. 1522); 

S. 1743. A bill for the relief of Altoon 
Saprichian (Rept. No. 1523); 

S. 1744. A bill for the relief of Dr. Albert 
Haas (Rept. No. 1524); 

S. 2308. A bill for the relief of Socorro 
Gerona de Castro (Rept. No. 1525); 

S. 3007. A bill for the relief of Jimmy 
Lee Davis (Rept. No. 1526); 

S. 3008. A bill for the relief of Karen 
Christene Eisen Murdock (Rept. No. 1527); 

H. R. 654. A bill for the relief of Ivo Cerne 
(Rept. No. 1528); 

H. R. 975. A bill for the relief of Sarah A. 
Davies (Rept. No. 1529); 

H. R. 1099. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of Cobb Nichols (Rept. No. 1530); 

H. R. 1162, A bill for the relief of Kaiko 
Sugimote (Kay Fair) and her minor chil- 
dren (Rept. No. 1531); 

H. R. 1428. A bill for the relief of Claude 
Foranda (Rept. No. 1532); 

H. R. 1960. A bill for the relief of Erika 
Nicolo and her minor child (Rept. No. 1533); 

H. R. 2303. A bill for the relief of Sisters 
Maria Salerno, Eufrasisa Binotto, Maria Bal- 
lator, and Glovanna Buziol (Rept. No. 
1534) ; 

H.R. 2307. A bill for the relief of Jean 
(John) Plewniak and Anna Piotrowska 
Plewniak (Rept. No. 1535); 

H. R. 2346. A bill for the relief of Odette 
Louise Tirman (Rept. No. 1536); 

H. R. 2587. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Jeannette Thorn Pease (Rept. No. 1537); 

H. R. 2628. A bill for the relief of the 
George H. Soffel Co. (Rept. No. 1538); 

H. R. 2784. A bill for the relief of Fumiko 
Higa (Rept. No. 1539); 

H. R. 2841. A bill for the relief of Yai Wing 
Lee (Rept. No. 1540); 

H. R. 2902. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
E. Bell (Rept. No. 1541); 

H. R. 2903. A bill for the relief of Mimi 
Fong and her children, Sing Lee and Lily 
(Rept. No. 1542); 

H. R. 2920. A bill for the relief of Priscilla 
Ogden Dickerson Gillson de la Fregonniere 
(Rept. No. 1543); 

H. R. 3070. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 
Rinaldo Bottini (Rept. No. 1544); 

H. R. 3124. A bill for the relief of Mehmet 
Salih Topcuoglu (Rept. No. 1545); 

H. R. 3132. A bill for the relief of Sister 
Apolonia Gerarda Sokolowska (Rept. No. 
1546) ; 

H. R. 3152. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Setsuyo Sumida (Rept. No. 1547); 

H. R. 3561. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Osadchy (Rept. No. 1548); 

H. R. 3572. A bill for the relief of Ying Chee 
Jung (Rept. No. 1549); 
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H. R 3732. A bill for the relief of Stephan 
Joseph Horvath and Lucas Albert Horvath 
(Rept. No. 1550); 

H. R. 3953. A bill for the relief of Chan 
Toy Har (Rept. No. 1551); 

H. R. 4152. A bill for the relief of Ann To- 
bak and John Tobak (Rept. No. 1552); 

H. R. 4492. A bill for the relief of the legal 

of Norma J. Roberts, a minor (Rept. 
No. 1553) ; 

H. R. 4790. A bill for the relief of Helga 
Richter (Rept. No. 1554); 

H.R.5121. A bill for the relief of Felix 
Navedo-Merced and Carmen Ramos-Baez 
(Rept. No. 1555); 

H. R. 5145. A bill for the relief of Tsutako 
Kuroki Masuda (Rept. No. 1556); 

H. R. 5753. A bill for the relief of Bernard 
J. Keogh (Rept. No. 1557); 

H. R. 5805. A bill for the relief of Patricia 
Lauretta Pray (Rept. No. 1558); 

H. R. 5956. A bill for the relief of Ingeborg 
and Anna Lukas (Rept. No. 1559); 

H. R. 5958. A bill for the relief of Pauline 
W. Goodyear (Rept. No. 1560); 

H. R. 5976. A bill for the relief of Michiko 
Nakashima (Rept. No. 1561); 

H. R. 5984. A bill for the relief of Jimmy 
Doguta (also known as Jimmy Blagg (Rept. 
No. 1562); 

H. R. 6265. A bill for the relief of Marian 
Diane Delphine Sachs (Rept. No. 1563) ; 

H. R. 6314. A bill for the relief of Kiko 
Oshiro (Rept. No. 1564); 

H. R. 6848. A bill for the relief of Sharon 
Elaine Frankovich (Rept. No. 1565); and 

S. J. Res. 152. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States to pro- 
claim the seven-day period beginning May 
18, 1952, as Olympic Week (Rept. No. 1566). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 1315. A bill for the relief of Mirko M. 
Bjelopetrovich (Rept. No. 1567); 

S. 1740. A bill for the relief of Tom Tateki 
Iriye (Rept. No. 1568); 

S. 2067. A bill for the relief of Maria Wei- 
land (Rept. No. 1569). 

S. 2123. A bill for the relief of Peter Fen- 
ovic, Milso Grahovac, and Nikola Maljkovic 
(Rept. No. 1570); and 

H. R. 1826. A bill for the relief of Ellis E. 
Gabbert (Rept. No. 1571). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 1707. A bill for the relief of the George 
B. Henly Construction Co., Inc. (Rept. No. 
1572); and 

H. R. 1114. A bill for the relief of Edward 
Charles Cleverly (Rept. No. 1573). 


IMPOSITION OF CERTAIN DUTIES 
ON IMPORTATION OF TUNA 
FISH—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE—PERMISSION TO SUBMIT 
MINORITY VIEWS 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Finance, I report fa- 
vorably, without amendment, the bill (H. 
R. 5693) to amend the Tariff Act of 1930, 
so as to impose certain duties upon the 
importation of tuna fish, and for other 
purposes, and I submit a report (No. 
1515) thereon. 

Since the Committee on Finance was 
not unanimous in the report, I ask unan- 
imous consent that minority views, if it 
is desired to submit them, may be sub- 
mitted within 10 days. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without ob- 
jection, permission is granted to submit 
minority views, as requested by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 
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SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, I 
report an original concurrent resolu- 
tion, and I submit a report (No. 1574) 
thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the concurrent reso- 
lution will be placed on the calendar. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 76) was placed on the calendar, as 
follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
favors the suspension of deportation in the 
case of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has sus- 
pended deportation for more than 6 months: 

A-5987630, Arron, Stanley Lionel Harvey or 
Lionel Arron or Lionel Lewis or Lanny Lewis. 

A-6919639, Aguinaga-Roa, Dolores or Do- 
lores Roa-Aguinaga. 

A-5733503, Airaldi, Gino. 

A-4781158, Aliprandini, Adolph. 

A-4619917, Amino, Namizo. 

A-3013389, Buzash, John or Ionos Buzas. 

A-3407249, Castiglione, Vito. 

A-6300476, Collins, Roy Warner. 

A-5253274, Dave, Pranujam Magan. 

A-2692866, DeArriola, Carmen Martinez or 
Carmen Martinez De Hernandez. 

A- 7366874, DeOrtega, Refugio Hurtado. 

A-6265906, DeTorres, Edelmira Rico. 

A-7278062, Dinos, Costanti. 

A-8057905, Doralp, Ali Maksud. 

A-3957070, Doyle, Marie Evangeline Pauline 
(mee Comeau). 

A-7016907, Epstein, Rosetta (nee Rosa Rea 
Yaskransky). : 

A-4022832, Escamilla-Garza, Aniceto. 

A-4022839, DeEscamilla, Guadalupe Rodri- 
guez-Ramirez. 

A-5927281, Fitzgerald, Marie Therese. 

A-7415077, Forst, Otto. 

A-3956626, Freire, Jose Maria Nunes. 

. A-3857278, Gafore, Abdul Bin alias Bin 
Gafore or Abdoel Bin Gaffor. 

A-4467639, Goodman, Dorothy Ellen (nee 
Jeffery) formerly Thompson. 

A-6864682, Greenwood, James Thomas. 

A-3657585, Guillette, Aline Marie Rose. 

A-2424730, Gutierrez, Elvira Quevedo alias 
Elvira Quevedo alias Elvira Quevedo Lopez. 

A-1701756, Haggis, Ernest Charles. 

A-4394802, Hamaguchi, Shinichihamagu- 
chi or Chinichi. 

A-1246360, Hiob, Arthur. 

A-4389106, Heins, Hilde. 

A-4389109, Heins, Karl. 

A-6038911, Herrera, Tomas or Tomas Her- 
rera-Juarez. 

A-7244212, Houmis, Georgias Ioannis alias 
George John Houmis. 

A-7094782, Huber, Reinhart Edward. 

A-5202899, Iglesias, Jose Perez. 

A-5390705, Jakobovits, Leopold alias Leon 
Jacoby or Leopold Weiss or Weis. 

A-2215505, Jelovich, Marian Michael. 

A-5429535, Jensen, August William. 

A-5377014, Kammerer, Jacob John or 


A-9699587, Karatassos, Emmanuel Igna- 
tios. 

A-6587993, Karhu, Heikki. 

A-4461329, Kettle, Maisie 
Grieve). 

A-4341726, Kuluris, Theodore Demetreu or 
Theodore Kuluris or Theodore Dimitriou. 

A-5062399, Laborie, Charles Victor Marie 
or Charles Labore. 

A~7450422, Lackey, Andree Nogret. 

A-3042012, Lopez, Manuel Varela. 

A-7118320, Martinez-Gonzalez, Salvador. 

A-8065108, Mathes, Nicholas Thomas. 


June (nee 
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A-8057907, McGlaun, William Norman, 
formerly Willi Reuter. 

A-5983762, McVeigh, Keith Roderick. 

A-7841686, Mena-Medina Victor Manuel. 

A-6855874, Mendoza, Eduardo Pintuan or 
Alfred Mendoza. 

A-5087671, Michelson, Arthur Nikolai or 
Arthur N. Lanes or Arthur Michelson or Nik- 
ee or Henry Paula or Hans Kas- 

A-7145134, Montelongo, Salvador Cisneros, 

A-7145112, De Cisneros, Manuela Barrera. 

A-1100557, Nardo, Andrea Damiano Di 
alias Guiseppe Delicato. 

A-6982508, Oehler, Gerald. 

A-9765750, Otero, Jose. 

A 1009083, Pagonis, Peter or Petros Ni- 
colas Pagonia. 

k A-8065202, Paschal, Gertrud Lisbeth Munz- 

e. 
A- 3805920, Peribolaris, Constantinos or 
Konstantinos Perivolaris. 

A-5137461, Pouderoyen, Dirk Van or Dick 
Van Panderoyen. 

A-2894080, Proios, Constantinos John. 

A-6268613, Radewitz, Frederick alias 
Friedrich Radiewitz or Fritz Radiewitz or 
Frederick Radiewitz. 

A-5249987, Riggs, Elmire Marie formerly 
Labelle (nee Drouillard). 

A-8057738, Rolle, Alexander. 

A-1598061, Rylak, Michael or Michael 
Rilyak or Joe Bader. 

A-8021047, Salazar y Rosillo, Maria Efi- 
genia. 

A-8065201, Salvagni, Romana P. 

A-8065558, Schmidt, Gerhardt. 

A-7777068, Siu, Rene Kui Sang. 

A-6935912, Sozener, Talat Mehmet. 

A-4305963, Telenkevich, Roman or Rom 
Levoff or Roy Levoff or Rom G. Leveff or Ro- 
man Levoff. 

A-5947913, Toftbo, Christian Marius Han- 
sen or Christian Hansen. 

A-7270021, Trailov, Michel Aurel. 

A-3738998, Tsolakis, Alexander Nicholas or 
Alexander Tolakis. 

A-5716753, Uruburu, Dionsio. 

A-7520905, Wallace, Tane Sato. 

A~7927523, Warnock, 

A-4871361, Weidemann, 
Wilheim or Paul Whitman. 

A-4095822, Weski, Richard, or Richard Ed- 
ward Bock. 

A-4422466, Young, Frances Annie. 

A-7188521, Zapata-Estrada, Eliodoro. 

A-7189192, Gonzalez de Estrada, Juana. 

A-9777456, Ali, Jobed. 

A-6059403, Alvarado, Reyes. 

A-6255531, Anter, Zeki. 

A-5280826, Ansaldi, Vincent John. 

A-2111959, Assini, Nicola. 

A-1849521, Barisci, Nicola. 

A-5468680, Berryere, Edmund Adam or 
Edward A. Beurjay or Eduard A. Beurgey. 

A-8015689, Brown, Barbara Lee. 

A-4502440, Cazes, Sara (nee Tovi). 

A-4913253, Charlebois, Amable. 

A-4459280, Chrysogellos, Constantinos or 
Konstantinos Chrysogelos or Gust A. Heyo- 
gelos. 

A-7399025, Chung, May Ong Soo Hoo or 
Mrs. Kei Thing Chung or May Chung. 

A~-7034870, Corby, Delores Marie. 

A-5721062, Cords, Warner John. 

A-8065109, Cortina-Lugo, Amelia Isabel. 

A-5097419, Crone, Bernward Clemmens. 

A-5438270, Crone, Emilie Preis. 

A-2294159, Cymbalak, Paraska (nee Ey- 
licz). 

A-1461428, De Acosta, Bonifacia Gonzalez 
Jiminez Vda. 

A-1824135, Deluca, Antonio. 

A-6075376 Depositar, Carlito Menez. 

A-1969177, De Rivera, Elvira Meraz. 

A-1738155, De Sotelo, Felicitas Pettet. 

A-6260968, De Yapor, Suzanne Boulos Vda 
or Suzanne Boeles. 

A-7415334, Evans, Stanley Arthur Eugene. 


t Sophia. 
Paul Friedrich 
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A-7141714, Fagiolo, Gaetano Mario, 

A-7375898, Garcia, Emeterio, 

A-7999537, Chavez, Santos. 

A-1194519, Ghio, Gino Stefano. 

A-7439155, Hadjipapas, Daniel A. or Daniel 
Apostle Hadjipapas or Daniel Papas. 

A-4378525, Harris, Eugene Oscar. 

A-8065110, Hollweg, Michael. 

A-7010933, Isaac, Joseph Arthur Lionel 
Mac. 

A-4898215, Kikunaga, Sunao or Sunao 
Uchimura or Joe Sunao Uchimura. 

A-7491914, Kammas, Georgios or George 
Komas. 

A-5820528, Law, Baw King. 

A-2879426, Leisner, Solomon David or Sol 
or Solly Leisner. 

A-6239049, Lindner, Josephine Mary Berna- 
dette formerly Konetzke (nee Judek). 

A-4112473, Malone, Patrick Joseph. 

4-7450415, Mamakos, Anna (nee Tsampa). 

A-7476956, Marshall, Katharine, formerly 
Katharina Roider or Kathie Roider. 

A-8001108, Martinez-Cunpian, Ignacio, 

A-3359515, Matsumoto, Iwaichi. 

A-7417121, Maxeiner, James Christian or 
Wolfgang Christian Maxeiner or Wolfgang 
Wagner. 

A-7417122, Maxeiner, Regine Lieselotte or 
Regine Lieselotte Wagner. 

A-1616725, McLeod, Albert Gordon. 

A-3047457, Miles, Aston Newton, 

A-3972375, Mukai, Masutaro. 

A-5471793, Nakamura, Fumio. 

A-5127656, Neblett, Fitzgerald. 

A-3105729, Nicolas, Francisco Espiritu. 

A-5693482, Nobis, Stanley Paul or Sammy 
Baker. 

A-5874658, Paksoy, Ali B. 

A-6978312, Palmer, Dorothy Helen or Helen 
Dorothy Sage. 

A-7476662, Panagoulias, 
agiotis. 

A-6491555, Pedraza, Lois Luna or Luz Luna 
or Lois Luna. 

A-1879627, Perez, Amable (nee Rodriguez 
Vigil). 

A-5305029, Pfennig, Ewald Edmond. 

A-7240126, Pieczyhski, Jacqueline former- 
ly Jacquelene Vanden Abeele or Vanden. 

A-4097984, Plistakas, Constantinos or 
Costas. 

A-6432753, Samarrai, Saleh Mahdi. 

A-7117999, Sanchez, Tomas Sanchez. 

A-8065160, Sconion, Esther A. or Esther 
Anna Petratschek. 

A-4840284, Serrano, Maria Vicenta Sanz or 
Sister Mary Frances. 

A-2231536, Soza-Farias, Eduardo. 

A-7244173, Staples, Stanley Sewell, 

A-4972300, Teagle, Betty Elliott. 

A-4035079, orres, Manuel. 

A-4035017, Torres, Manuela. 

A-6110841, Valero-Delgado, Jesus. 

A-5916783, Weston, Joseph Reginald. 

A-1680255, Williams, Carmen Rosas or Car- 
men Rosas De Ramirez. 

A-7883179, Adams, Angela (nee Angelina 
Anderson). 

A-6196547, Akselrad, Solomon Bernard. 

A-5642579, Alley, Katherine (nee Toews). 

A-6151392, Alvarado-Cano, Flavio Pastor. 

A-8082311, Anderson, Frank Batchelor, 

A-7130227, Atilano, Francisco. 

A-7130226, Atilano, Ana Maria. 

A-7071882, Barron, Anni or Anni Naumann 
De Barron or Anni Naumann. 

A-7445972, Barron, Gloria or Gloria Nau- 
mann. 

A-3239152, Bond, Margaret Virginia. 

A-3221771, Bowditch, Roy Oliver. 

A-1851396, Burt, Doris (nee Caley). 

A-7982124, Callwood, Reginald. 

A-5906357, Carlstrom, Isak Asle. 

A-53959€8, Carstens, Frederick Adolph. 

A-6960468, Ca- ver, Charles Emanuel or 


Leonidas Pan- 


Charles Emmanuel Carver. 

4-7999438, Ceballos, Ricardo or Ricardo 
Ceballos-Flores. 

A-7841748, Chen, George. 

A-7178974, Chien, Chin Chang. 
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A-7873618, Ciccone, 
Anne Nykorchuk). 

A-7726223, Cochran, Dorothy Helen (nee 
Reeves). 

A-1811011, Cole, Frederick. 

A-7287827, Cortez, Pablo Martinez. 

47287826, De Martinez, Manuela Covar- 
rubias. 

A-5860916, Dahl, Sara Mathilda. 

A-5860915, Dahl, Reinert Ancreas. 

A-8065587, De Carmona, Amada Davila. 

A-713/146, De Gomez, Guadalupe Alvarez. 

A-8065586, De La Cruz, Ofelia Sanchez. 

A-4696639, Demko, John. 

A-6318631, De Nino, Domitila Cardoza. 

A-7469079, De Reyes, Salvadora Valencia. 

A-3568650, De Salza, Tomasa Garcia or 
Tomasa Garcia-Ruiz. 

A-5043988, Dittmann, Frank. 

A-5664179, Doherty, Daniel. 

A-5505784, Dyer, James Wilson. 

A-7089740, Elkins, Gertrude or Gertrude 
Blanc-Paques (nee Gertrude Braun). 

A-7439842, Engel, Ervin or Erwin Engel. 

A-7962193, Engelstad, Sigfred Leonard. 

A-7983345, Evangelatos, Gerassimos or 
Gerassimos Gregorio Evangelatos. 

A-7388544, Fleming, Maria Elizabeth (nee 
Smith). 

A-5287014, Francescon, Vincent alias Vin- 
cent or Vincenzo Francescon Centa. 

A-3181040, Fritz, Frank or Franz Fritz or 
Fereenc Fritz. 

A-2978254, Galotolo, Giosue. 

A-7978754, Garcia-Armendariz, Lorenzo. 

A-4368320, Garganese, Mario. 

A-6989455, Goldstein, or Manuel Goldstein. 

A-6093692, Greenfield, Ann or Alfrida Alice 
Coats. 

A-7278037, Guerrini, Edoardo. 

A-7276309, Guerrini, Ivo John. 

A-7439759, Guerrini, Mary Morgene. 

A-1318742, Haktsian, San Souren or Souren 
Haktsian. 

A-3767437, Hayes, James or James Edgar 
Hayes. 

A-5714984, Hennings, Bruno Christian. 

A-405745 , Hirsch, Eugen. 

A-5057006, Hon, Chan or Hon Chan alias 
Hon Tsang Jen Hon. 

A-7127511, Ibarra, Rafcel Villarreal. e 

A-8065619, De Villarreal, Guadalupe 
Mendez. 

A-4396904, Ivulich, Steve. 

A-7240871, Jalomo, Julio. 

A-7185318, Jersky, Albert. 

A-4256768, Johnson, Herbert Henry. 

A-8065653, Johnson, Paul Stephen Van or 
Paul Stephen Adams. 

A-5358860, Kaufman, Jack. 

A-7961885, Kisser, Joseph J. 

A-7172937, Kwong, Lun Esun. 

A- 7173938, Kwong, Chu Hsin Te. 

A-5714630, Lee, Chen Hwang. 

A-5746859, Leszczynski, Franciscek or 
Frank Bawrs or Bowrs. 

A-7903007, Lo, Sophie Chang. 

A-6932090, Lo, Chaun Ming. 

A-7366934, Long, Wolf Dieter. 

A-6757511, Loza-Samano, Jesus. 

A-7036622, Marcil, Claire Yvette. 

A-7145863, Marques, Antonio Rosario. 

A-5720963, McCrossan, Edna Margaret or 
Edna May McCrossan (nee Edna May Gerard), 

A-8014971, McLean, David Scott. 

A-3354568, Michalas, Andrianna (nee Kara- 
maludis) or Anna Michalas. 

A-6971394, Mihalik, Dorothy Esther or 
Dorothy Ester Clark or Dorothy Esther Nor- 
more. 

A-6163611, Miranda, Silviano Linares. 

A-5887212, Moore, Archibald Alexander. 

A-6405500, Murillo-Urrutia, Andres or An- 
dres Urrutia. 

A-7476968, 
brooke. 

A-8031687, Naval, Vivencia Cortes. 

A-6030070, Nicolas-Nosser, Roberto. 

A-7243439, Octavo, Maria Midoriza or Mi- 
dorisa Octavo. 


Ann Niccore (nee 


Myllyluoma, Aaree or Mill- 
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A-7388945, Padilla-Acosta, Arturo or Ar- 
turo Padilla-Lopez. 

9-1776480, Parisi, Antonio. 

A-6394394, Piaskowski, Vera Knittel. 

A-4367073, Pike, Samuel Wilfrid. 

A-6122624, Pineda, Pablo Lara alias Pablo 
Pineda-Lara. 

A-5642398, Pitman, Edith. 

A-4130346, Poy, Chin Gem or Gem Poy 
Chin. 

A-3080744, Ramirez-Madrenas, Jose alias 
Jose Miramontes-Madrenas. 

A-7222468, Raynor, Ernest Albert or Cecil 
Rose. 

A- 7483247. Reyes-Torres, Luis, 

A-7115960, Riederer, Bertram. 

A-4804177, Romano, Vittorio. 

A-7097846, Rosenthal, Chajem. 

A-3241243, Rossel, Carl Kastor R. 

A-6916258, Salcido, Ana. 

A-6916259, Salcido, Cruz. 

A-1592819, Samuel, James Joseph or James 
J. Samuel or James Samuel or Samuels. 

A-5960340, Savalli, Pietro Francesco Vit- 
torio. 

A-3319534, Savarese, Salvatore Francesco. 

A-5041385, Schneir, Fred. 

A-4355081, Schneir, Rose. 

A-4358547, Serkovsky, Paul. 

A-2275131, Setian, Yebrakse. 

A-3740648, Simon, Harry Hollingsworth or 
Harry Simon. 

A-4894923, Skou, Niels Adam. 

A-6036506, Sloniecki, Frank Roman. 

A-7896040, Smith, Consuelo Wood (nee 
Consuelo Coscolluela) formerly Consuelo 
Wood. 

A-4432788, Spanopoulos, Christo George or 
Christ George Nicoff. 

A-6587910, St. Clair, Alice May (nee 
Stearns). 

A-2836148, Stone, Idris William. 

A-7491031, Tammerk, Heino. 

A-6433599, Tejada, Enrique Manuel. 

A-2643864, Temeico, Bogoia or Simeon 
Bogoia Temelco or Andrianos Dauliane or 
Dimitre Elia. 

A-1877205, Ternowcky, Metro or Mitro 
Tarnowsky. 

A-6797621, Theobalds, Thomas Richard. 

A~7675220, Treharne, Arthur. 

A-7174592, Troupos, Gerasimos or Jerry 
Gresto Troupos. 

A-9799902, Ventura, Morris Malki. 

A-3418149, Villa, Jesus. 

A-3255727, Wallace, Marry C. or Maria 
Caratachea-Murillo or Mary Elearnor Carata- 
chea. 

A-4454542, Watari, Fujiko Ono. 

A-5834187, Waterbury, Annie Adela nee 
Tomich or Anna Adele Talmadge. 

A-8065852, White, John Henry. 

A-7995813, Ybarra-Beltran, Jose or Jose 
Beltran Ybarra. 

A-4710509, Zeissel, Johan or John Zeissel 
or Johan Ziessel or John Ziessel or John 
Giessel. 

A-2031378, Zerbes, George. 

A-3411714, Zitz, Peter or Peter Zic. 

A-3561557, Altman, Morris or Moses 
Chaim Altman. 

A-7383102, Avila-Alamillo, Vicente. 

A-7982087, Avilez, Robert G. or Roberto 
Gonzalez. 

A-5522969, Barton, Donald Eugene for- 
merly Donald Eugene Danis. 

A-7967508, Benavides, Martin Gomez or 
Jose Bocanegra. 

A-6589860, Bien, Edward M. 

A-7991289, Bien, Frederick S. 

A-3928521, Bostwick, Mary or Baszczak 
(nee Skulmouski). 

A-3928527, Bostwick, Anthony or Baszezak. 

A-3515051, Brunings, Charles Martin Lame 
bertus or Charles Martin Brunings. 

A-7172911, Buday, Joseph. 

A-4852574, Cairo, Raffaele or Ralph Cairo, 

A-6226066, Capo-Porcel, Jaime. 

A-6815867, De Capo, Maria Luisa Carrasco 
Masia, 
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A-2974118, Casanova, Amelia Amalia Bat- 
tallan. 

A-6027147, Chew, William. 

A-6862662, Chun, Young Sil formerly 
Young Sil Song. 

A-5067874, Colantonio, Michele or Michael 
Colantonio. 

A-7630645, Cons-Sierra, Salvador. 

A-8021744, De Cons, Apolonia Jalomo or 
Maria Preciado Apolonia Jalomo De Cons. 

A-2590881, De Arreguin, Maria Luisa Lopez. 

A-8021433, De Carrizal, Imelda Ramirez or 
Imelda Ramirez-Melgarejo. 

A-8022381, De Ceja, Jessie Ramirez or Jes- 
sie R. Ceja. 

A-7032178, De Chavez, Ramona Alvarado 
or Ramona Alvarado. 

A-5587926, De Dobbelaere, Jules Gerard. 

A-3600870, De Lagunas, Tomasa Avila. 

A-4506242, De Nardis, Giuseppe or Fran- 
cesco Maenza. 

A-5173731, De Urias, Dolores Valenzuela 
Vda. 

A-5695363, Diaz, Gregorio C. 

A-3248479, Eastman, Albert Edward. 

A-4468846, Eisenkraft, Leib or Leo Eisen- 
kraft. 

A-3178194, Ernst, Christine Emily (nee 
Pfeiffer) or Christina E. Ernst or Christine 
or Christine Emilia Ernst or Christina Emily 
Ernst or Gellert or Christine Ernst. 

A-3397989, Fizuleto, Joseph Sime or Sam 
Filston. 

A-7112445, Floyd, Frank formerly Frank 
Gunther Helden. 

A-6936800, Floyd, Margit formerly Margit 
Froeschle. 

A-6936798, Floyd Vera formerly Vera 
Froeschle. 

47222858, Gabbard, Caroline Bartley. 

A-2152960, Graza-Solis, Maria Zelia. 

A-3093169, George, Paul S. or Pavlos Ster- 
gos Georgas. 

A-8057526, Giberson, Harold Donald. 

A-2845088, Gonzalez, Candido Munumer. 

A- 24328886. Gonzalez-Cacio, Francisco. 

A-5095262, Guaneri, Domenico Vincenzo or 
Dominick V. or Domenico or Vincent Gua- 
neri or Guarnieri. 

A-6086734, Gutierrez-Valdez, Eliseo. 

A-6086735, Gutierrez-Valdez, Engracia. 

A-6340350, Halekakis, Catherine or Hale- 
cakis. 

A-3516979, Henrich, Michael. 

A-5526301, Hoffman, Julia or Yulia Hoff- 
man (nee Schneider). 

A-5450213, Homling, Elizabeth. 

A-4321700, Huntsinger, Muriel Lottie Gil- 
more. 

A-4514532, Iannoti, Rosa. 

A-7450575, Irwin, Marian Kristine nee 
Plummer. 
A-7828444, Kann, Hubert. 

A-4691765, Karabetian, Karabed. 

A-6950224, Kazemir, Deg or John Kazemir 
or Ivan Kazemir or Iwan Kazemir or Alex 
Casmer. 

A—4612811, Kelley, Margaret Mary (nee 


cLellan ). 

A-4594506, Kotlowski, Sepp Theodor or 
Sepp Haase. 

A-4871440, Koroneos, Anastasios or Tom 
Koronas. 

A-5403367, Kotler, Malka or Molly Kotler. 

47140428. Kozuchowicz, Murray or Mos- 
zek Kozuchowicz. 

A-6253764, Kuber, Shriniwas Ramchandra. 

A-9024247, Laakso, Yrjo Tuomo. 

A-4058990, La Fontaine, Maurice. 

A-4502672, La Fontaine, Marie Anne. 

A-6486996, Latam, Arthur Wallace. 

A-6942810, Lazanis, Antonios or Anthony 
Lazanis. 

A-7193919, Lemacks, Roger Emile. 

A-192.296, Livanos, Demetrios or James. 

42675323. Lui, Mock Yu or Mock Shee or 
Mrs. Chew Tin Hang. 

A-6778171, Maher, Margaret or Margaret 
McCluskey. 

A-7273981, Mauga, Lisi or Lisi Atoa Mauga. 
perms McCord, Louise or Nan Louise 

g. 
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A-5387769, Meofas, Markos Demetrius or 


ydfyas. 

A-7978913, Millstead, Joyce Louise or Joyce 
Louise Livingstone. 

A-6609065, Nassr, Farid Selim. 

A-5456318, Navarro-Castellano, Elias. 

A-7092849, Negr, Fong Foo or Fong Foo 
Ngar or Nagn or Nger. 

A-7994324, Ocampo-Arivaldo, Alejandro. 

A-7995672, De Ocampo, Maria Inez Loza. 

A-6309970, Olivarez, Hipolito or Hipolito 
Oliveraz-Martinez. 

A-7112390, Pizano-Pizana, Jesus. 

A-7961855, Radabaugh, Margaret Georgina 
(nee Harmon). 

A-8082937, Ramos, Fredy Requilman. 

A-7392116, Ramos-Gomez, Alfredo. 

A-5169243, Reis, Francis Elizabeth (nee 
Kuntz). 

A-7279544, Rice, David. 

A-7809128, Rodriguez-Carreon, Victoria or 
Victoria Rodriguez. 

A-3764147, Salamone, Anthony. 

A-3659910, Salamone, Bettina. 

A-€887723, Santos, Eulogio Gamboa Delos. 

A-5315431, Sarkissian, Mariam or Maron. 

A-7022058, Sauve, Jack Robert. 

A-2253351, Sawyer, Anne Mary or Anna 
Mary Zauner. 

47859006, Siprut, Marcus. 

A-7915114, Sloan, Judithe Hilda. 

A-3920557, Snyder, Goldie Jennie. 

A-5882285, Stettinius, Alois Max. 
Stevens, Isabelle or Isabelle 
Boyd. 

A-6159612, Tchou, Jen-yen or Robert Jen 
Yen Tchou. 

A-4685129, Timpano, Rosarina or Rosarina 
(Rena) Grispo. 

A-6281312, Velasquez, Inez. 

A-6281309, Velasquez, Estevan. 

A-6281310, Velasquez, Socorro. 

A-6281311, Velasquez, Consuelo. 

A-2847879, Viscovich, John Mario. 

A-1939436, Wehkamp, Rosalia Lauria or 
Rosalia Lauria or Rose Loria. 

A-1361297, Wiley, Gwendoline Freda or An- 
derson or Tarchuk or Gross (nee Gibbons). 
A-6140022, Winter, Jean or Jane Nicol. 

A-6610610, Wong, Levinia Mah (nee Mah 
You Bow). 

A-3462496, Zorrozua, Julian or Juan Julian 
Zorrozua. 

A-4642179, Olazabel, Florentina Fernandez. 

A-6497497, Roski, Bernhard Bruno. 

A-5133230, Ades, Mary. 

A-6096661, Balgobin, Frank Fitzgerald. 

A-6643640, Balgobin, Pearl Lina (nee Ram- 
persaud). 

A-5097931, Ballis, 
Athanatios Balis. 

A-3943358, Ciocca, Nicola. 

A-5405881, Di Meglio, Maria (nee Eraso). 

A-5880437, Flores-Carrera, Paz or Paz C. 
Flores or Paz Flores. 

A-1386464, Gambera, Peter. 

A-6549981, Girard, Dorothy formerly 
Strike. 


Athanasios or Balis or 


A-7203083, Gonzalez, Hilario or Hilario 


Gonzalez-Lopez. 
A-7203082, Gonzalez, Benito. 
A-1924383, Hall, Eileen Haswell (nee Has- 
well) or Massey. 
A-4533972, Higa, Kameko. 
A-4343489, Ho, Beyne. 
A-5163122, Kwartz, Michael Joseph. 
A-7286275, Lew, Alfred. 
A-4278368, Liljeback, Eric Daniel, 
A-6289673, Louda, Svatava. 
A-3861135, Malinow, Charles or Charles 


A-7902278, McPherson, Keith Ivan. 

A-5428637, Nobumoto, Zeichi or Kumaichi 
Kakimoto or Kumazo Kakimoto. 

A-2884897, Pagonis, “Constantinos or Gust 
Pagunis or Gustas Pagonis or Gust N. Pa- 
gonis. * 

A- 3556858, Rodriguez, Gerardo H. or 
Gerardo Rodriguez or Gerardo Herrera Rod - 
riguez or Lale Rodriguez. 

47145683. Rojas, Vicente. 

A-3656758, Rubinstein, Jenny Hermane, 
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A-2642843, Rutkowski, Witold Feliks. 
A-2383051, Rutkowski, Natalia. 
A-9782898, Sanles, Ricardo Gomez. 
47558952, Seki, Yoshiko. 
A-9073679, Skultety, Julius Harry. 
A-5699758, Smith, Jean. 
5 Sturgeon, Ethel Smith or Ethel 
t. 
A-1901786, 
Frank Vda. 
A-7388891, Wilson, Raymond Murdoch. 
A-6026025, Horvat, Marica or Marijana 
Ivana Frischauer or Marianne Grossmann. 
A-2002057, Friedrich, Louise Martha also 
known as Louisa or Luise Friedrich. 
A-7828 192, Koutroulis, Antonios. 
A-7828 193. Koutroulis, Catherine. 
A-6624327, Dwyer, Patrick John. 
A-7519920, Cohen, Erna Elsa or Erna Elsa 


Vela, Lazaro Francisco or 


Kahl. 
A-7517302, Cohen, Friedrich or Friedrich 
Cohen. 
A-5669440, Shamash, Jack Edward. 
A-7240574, Balouris, Ionis also known as 
John Balioures. 
A-6857343, Eisenberg, Emanuel. 
A-7445919, Kloss, Wanda Victoria. 
A~-7886757, Kloss, Theodore Peter (Dur- 
bacz). 
A-4211013, Chillemi, Sebastiano. 
0300-24315, Yuan, Chien Shiung or Chien- 
Shiun Wu Yuan. 
A-6717384, Halabi, Nour Eddine. 
0300-314686, Birbach, Lars Ernesto. 


BILL INTRODUCED 


A bill was introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CASE: 

S. 3158. A bill providing for a Public Wel- 
fare Act of 1952, to protect the common wel- 
fare and maintain the sovereignty of govern- 
ment in labor disputes vitally affecting the 
public welfare, public health, and public 
safety; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Case when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 


PUBLIC WELFARE ACT OF 1952 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may make a 
brief statement with respect to a bill 
which I propose to introduce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from South Dakota? The Chair hears 
none, and the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, as the 
junior Senator from South Dakota has 
remarked a time or two, he is very re- 
luctant to enter into the field of labor 
relations, because he had one experience 
some years ago in that field, and he finds 
that anyone who addresses himself to 
these problems takes on a big job, and 
usually a thankless job. 

However, the experiences which the 
junior Senator from South Dakota had 
when working on the so-called Case labor 
bill of 1946, which was passed by a sub- 
stantial majority in both the House and 
Senate, led him at that time to make 
some study of the problem which con- 
fronts the country when we come to the 
end dispute, that is, the dispute which 
is not solved by collective bargaining. 

We are at such an impasse today in 
the steel industry. We are practically 
in the same position in the railroaci and 
transportation industry, because the 
railroads are now being operated by the 
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Government under seizure, and the 
issues involved are not being settled. 
The railway workers today are prac- 
tically working without their consent, 
because they cannot strike against the 
Government, and the issues are going 
unsolved. 

In 1947, following my experiences 
with the labor bill which we sought to 
enact in 1946, and would have been en- 
acted had there been only a few more 
votes to override the veto, I drafted a 
bill dealing with the public welfare dis- 
putes, those end disputes which are not 
solved by collective bargaining. 

At that time the proposals ran from 
seizure by the Government on the one 
hand to proposals for strengthening in- 
junctive procedures, neither of which 
seemed to me to be satisfactory. In the 
case of injunctions we adopt an iron 
policy with respect to labor, a very dif- 
ficult thing to carry through in dealing 
with human relations. On the other 
hand, seizure is satisfactory neither to 
management nor to labor. 

I decided to resurrect the proposal 
which I offered in the spring of 1947, 
and have prepared a bill which would 
provide for a limited form of compulsory 
arbitration—limited because its awards 
would not be effective for more than 6 
months, in case they were not satisfac- 
tory to the employer, but still would be 
effective if accepted by labor for that 
period of time. It is the hope of the 
author of the bill, first of all, that fur- 
ther attempts at collective bargaining 
would resolve the issues in dispute; but 
failing that the Congress might take 
direct action under whatever circum- 
stances might arise. 

It seems to me that we ought not to 
welcome seizure. We ought not to wel- 
come further injunctive processes if 
there is any other way of finding a reso- 
lution of the disputes at issue. 

Therefore, I introduced for appropri- 
ate reference a bill providing for a Pub- 
lic Welfare Act of 1952, to protect the 
common welfare and maintain the sov- 
ereignty of government in labor dis- 
putes vitally affecting the public welfare, 
public health, and public safety. 

The bill (S. 3158) providing for a Pub- 
lic Welfare Act of 1952, to protect the 
common welfare and maintain the sov- 
ereignty of government in labor dis- 
putes vitally affecting the public welfare, 
public health, and public safety, intro- 
duced by Mr. Case, was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks a statement which I have pre- 
pared explaining the features of the bill 
which I have just introduced. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON BILL To ESTABLISH PROCEDURE 
FOR RESOLVING ISSUES IN LABOR DISPUTES 
AFFECTING THE PUBLIC WELFARE, HEALTH, OR 
SAFETY 
The bill for a Public Welfare Act of 1952 

seeks to provide a means for settling issues 

in those end disputes which threaten the 
public health, welfare, or safety. 
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It is patterned closely after a measure 
which I introduced April 1, 1947, in the 
House of Representatives, growing out of my 
experience with the bill on labor disputes 
generally, which was passed by the Seventy- 
ninth Congress but was vetoed by President 
Truman. 

Taft-Hartley takes the injunction route 
for dealing with these serious disputes that 
mediction and conciliation have failed to 
settle. This machinery has served well on 
many occasions, and I do not propose to 
modify the existing Taft-Hartley machinery 
but to offer an alternative. 

What I propose is an additional tool, a 
further means for resolving these serious 
end disputes in vital industries. A tool that 
could well be used either before, after, or 
in lieu of the injunction procedures provided 
by Taft-Hartley. It could also be used in 
railway disputes which are exempted from 
that act. 

My proposal is for a form of limited arbi- 
tration—limited because it binds the em- 
ployee to nothing that a majority of his 
fellow workers do not approve, limited be- 
cause it binds an employer for no more 
than 6 months to something he may not 
approve. 

In a body to which I am still relatively 
new, and in the company of so many Sen- 
ators who have distinguished themselves in 
the field of labor legislation, I have not been 
anxious to offer a labor bill. But the steel 
crisis has thrown the whole problem into 
new and sharp focus. 

Proposals have been put forward in the 
Senate to write permanent legislation by 
which seizure could be invoked. I have said 
several times in this chamber in the past 
2 weeks that I do not believe seizure should 
be the subject of permanent legislation. I 
fear it would result in acceptance of Gov- 
ernment ownership as an easy, if not almost 
normal, means of preventing strikes, 

Invoked too often, seizure probably would 
not prevent strikes forever. And it cer- 
tainly would tend to weaken private and 
Government-sponsored efforts to effect vol- 
untary compromises and settlements. The 
side which thinks presidential seizure will 
favor it will relax and let seizure come, 
and the pattern this could establish is al- 
ready clear from our present experience with 
the railroads, over which the flag still flies. 

Opposing seizure, I feel constrained to 
offer an alternative. We must maintain a 
certain amount of moral suasion in both 
sides in a dispute, as long as possible. One 
way, perhaps the surest way, is to establish 
machinery that will be as impartial and dis- 
interested but competent as we can achieve, 
to make recommendations that would have 
the stature of public awards. The com- 
pany, or the union, which resists an award 
of this kind would find itself unpopular 
and unwelcome in a democratic commu- 
nity which has learned over a period of 175 
years to leave a maximum of elbow room 
for minoritic: while still holding the Na- 
tion together. 

The ranks of labor know—and if they 
do not the railroad brotherhoods should 
soon be able to tell them from experience— 
that seizure is not a desirable solution. In 
fact it is no solution at all. 

On the other hand, the Taft-Hartley pro- 
cedures, which provide in the end for an 
employee vote only on the last management 
offer, do not bring to bear on a situat'on in 
which the public has a real and vital stake, 
an expression of that public feeling. 

The unorthodox and questionable proce- 
dures the President in the steel case 


have failed notoriously, for the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board has not had the confidence 
of management or the people generally. It 
was handed a job for which it was ill de- 
signed and ill equipped. The best motives 
in the world, on the part of its members, 
would probably not have sufficed to settle 
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the steel dispute. For the atmosphere, the 
setting was political and makeshift—whereas 
it should and must be judicial, distinter- 
ested, and solidly grounded in law. 

Into such a picture, we need to introduce 
a way for an industry to continue with some 
resolution of the points at issue and with- 
out seizure and Government operation. This 
the bill now introduced seeks to provide in 
the form of an arbitration subject to refer- 
endum, 

The machinery comes into play when the 
President finds that the public welfare, pub- 
lic health, or public safety is endangered by 
a labor dispute and he finds that commerce 
is burdened or obstructed by such a dispute 
in a way that threatens the sovereignty of 
the Government or excessively threatens to 
injure the common welfare—and after, and 
only after, all private and Government ef- 
forts to effect voluntary settlements have 
proved unavailing, 

A finding to this effect by the President 
will create an emergency commission to in- 
vestigate and report on the dispute. The 
President determines the size of the com- 
mission, but its members are selected by 
the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia Circuit. The selection 
is made from a permanent panel of 25 mem- 
bers previously appointed by the court for 
5-year terms, 

Members chosen to serve must not have, 
or have had within 5 years, any kind of 
interest in the parties to the dispute. 

Within 30 days, the commission must re- 
port on the dispute and make recommenda- 
tions on wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions, describing, also, if it chooses, any 
other factors in dispute. The report must 
be made public promptly by the President. 

The recommendations become binding on 
both parties when accepted by them, when 
accepted by the employer and the represent- 
atives of the employees, or, thirdly, when 
accepted by a majority of the employees 
voting in an election conducted by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Under the 
latter circumstances, the terms are binding 
for 6 months only. 

During the 30-day period of the Commis- 
slon's study and the 5 days allowed for an 
election, lock-outs, slow-downs, and strikes 
would be forbidden. Violation by an em- 
ployer would be an unfair labor practice, 
subject to penalties of the National Labor 
Relations Act. Violation by an employee 
would result in him losing his status as an 
employee and the accompanying protections 
of the National Labor Relations Act. 

Of course, if the election resulted in re- 
jection of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions, the procedures of the act would have 
been exhausted, and the Government would 
have to move on to something else—perhaps 
seizure. But if seizure is to come, I think 
it should come only after a public, disin- 
terested award has been offered and rejected, 
and I think it should come by special act of 
Congress—not by Presidential edict, whether 
authorized by a law or not. Seizure should 
not be made easy, and it should not be made 
to appear attractive. For in the long run it 
will prove both hard and unpopular for the 
Government to try to operate this country’s 
major industries. 

We should seek to solve labor disputes by 
encouraging the parties to reach a solution 
of their points at issue. If they are unable 
to do so and public security is in danger, 
then we need some method to continue op- 
erations on the basis of an impartial award. 
That is what this bill seeks to provide. 


EXAMINATION OF RECORDS OF 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON HOUSING 
OF EIGHTIETH CONGRESS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, at the 
request of the Subcommittee on Privi- 
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leges and Elections of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, I submit a 
resolution, and I ask unanimous consent 
for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 316) was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives be, and it is hereby, respectfully re- 
quested to authorize and direct the file clerk 
of the House to grant permission to the Sub- 
committee on Privileges and Elections of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration of 
the Senate, or its counsel, to examine the 
records of the Joint Committee on Housing 
of the Eightieth Congress. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF DEFENSE PRODUC- 
TION ACT OF 1950 AND HOUSING 
AND RENT ACT OF 1947—AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. YOUNG submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 2594) to extend the provisions of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, and the Housing and Rent Act 
of 1947, as amended, which was referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and ordered to be printed. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS—AMENDMENT 


Mr. LODGE submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H. R. 7391) making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense and re- 
lated independent agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1953, and for other 
purposes, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 


REVISION OF LAWS RELATING TO 
IMMIGRATION, NATURALIZATION, 
AND NATIONALITY—AMENDMENT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment intended to be 
proposed by me to the bill (S. 2550) to 
revise the laws relating to immigration, 
naturalization, and nationality, and for 
other purposes. The amendment would 
strike out all on page 10, after line 17, 
down to and including line 15 on page 
167, being subsection (e) of section 273. 
I ask unanimous consent that a brief 
memorandum regarding the desirability 
of the amendment be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, and printed, and 
will lie on the table, and, without objec- 
tion, the memorandum will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The memorandum is as follows: 
MEMORANDUM IN SUPPORT OF AN AMENDMENT 

To BE Proposep TO S. 2550, WHICH WouLD 

STRIKE SUBSECTION (E) OF SECTION 273 


Section 273 (e) of S. 2550 the 
immigration, naturalization, and nationality 
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law imposes a penalty of $500 on a vessel 
or aircraft for each allen stowaway on board 
when the vessel or aircraft arrives in the 
United States. 

This subsection (e) is grossly unfair and 
unnecessary, since it applies a penalty to 
the principal sufferers rather than to the 
wrongdoer—the stowaway. 

Under existing statutes, the carrier is now 
responsible for the safekeeping, detention, 
maintenance expenses, and return passage of 
an alien stowaway. In addition, carriers are 
subject to penalties of from $200 to $1,000 
for bringing an alien stowaway into the 
United States and failing to prevent an un- 
authorized landing in the country. 

Surely, these additional costs and penal- 
ties are sufficient to guarantee the exercise 
of due diligence without imposing a $500 
penalty on carriers who do exactly what they 
are required to do under existing statutes; 
that is, apprehend and detain stowaways for 
the immigration officials. 

Rather than serve as a deterrent to the 
entry of alien stowaways, this section, in 
practice, could encourage carriers to avoid 
the detection and detention of such aliens 
in order to escape the penalty incurred in 
this case by the exercise of diligent effort. 

This section of S. 2550 would actually put 
a penalty on honesty. That is, if the ship- 
master detects a stowaway and turns him 
over to the authorities, he is fined for doing 
so. This is a preposterous situation. A 
similar case would be that when citizens 
who apprehend an intruder in their home 
and turn him over to the police they would 
be subject to a fine of $500. This in an ab- 
solute absurdity, but this provision of the 
bill relating to stowaways means exactly 
that. 

I am informed by the steamship industry 
that the shipmaster exercises every pos- 
sible precaution within human means to 
prevent stowaways sneaking aboard his ship 
in foreign ports. Patrols are established at 
dockside day and night to stop this sort of 
thing, but occasionally a stowaway will slip 
through his guard. There are dozens of hid- 
ing places on a big ship. A person can hide 
within thousands of tons of cargo until 
hunger forces him to give himself up and 
then the master of the ship is stuck with 
him. The steamship line is put to the ex- 
pense of repatriating the stowaway. To im- 
pose a fine on a ship officer because he is 
honest enough to turn over a person who 
stows away on his ship would be actually 
like fining any citizen who assists in the 
apprehension of a criminal on land. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: i 


By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Brian S. Odem, of Texas, to be United 
States attorney for the southern district of 
Texas; and 

Marshall E. Hanley, of Indiana, to be 
United States attorney for the southern dis- 
trict of Indiana, vice Marrhew E. Welsh, 
resigned. 
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ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mr. MARTIN: 

Radio address, Program No. 59, Happen- 
ings in Washington, delivered by him on 
May 10, 1952. 

By Mr. TOBEY: 

Letter dated March 31, 1952, addressed by 
him to Mrs. Albert D. Lasker, the Albert and 
Mary Lasker Foundation, New York, N. Y. 

Letter dated April 3, 1952, addressed to 
him by Eleanor V. Morgan. 

Chart entitled “General Funds and Re- 
search Funds Raised by Voluntary Health 
Agencies Interested in Specific Diseases.” 

By Mr. HOEY: 

Editorial entitled “Get On With the Job,” 
from the Greensboro Daily News of May 9, 
1952; and an editorial entitled “Success at 
Roanoke Rapids Would Let Chapman's Camel 
Into the Tent,” from the Charlotte (N. C.) 
Observer of May 9, 1952. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: 

Letter on the subject Title to Tidelands, 
written to the editor of the New York Times 
by Amon G. Carter, publisher of the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram, and published in the 
New York Times on May 4, 1952. 

By Mr. FLANDERS: 

Statement prepared by him and tabula- 
tions prepared by the Bureau of the Budget 
pertaining to comparison of military and 
Federal classified civilian compensation. 


DEDICATION OF ANDREW W. MEL- 
LON MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak for 
2 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania may proceed 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day, May 9, here in the Nation’s Capital, 
there was dedicated with simple yet most 
impressive ceremonies a memorial to a 
great American statesman and patriot. 

The memorial was erected by the 
friends and admirers of the late Andrew 
W. Mellon as a tribute to his honorable 
career and his distinguished achieve- 
ments in the service of the people of the 
United States and the world. 

It will be recalled that Andrew W. 
Mellon served with outstanding distinc- 
tion as Secretary of the Treasury in the 
Cabinets of three Presidents, and as Am- 
bassador to Great Britain. He won a 
place of foremost importance in the af- 
fairs cf the world, yet remained through- 
out his life a modest man of simple tastes 
and habits. 

The Andrew W. Mellon Memorial 
Fountain, in its beauty and simplicity, 
reflects the character of the man whose 
memory it honors. It stands near the 
National Gallery of Art which he gave 
to the Nation, with his priceless collec- 
tion of art treasures, for the cultural 
enrichment of our people. 

Mr. Mellon, perhaps more than any-, 
one else, would appreciate the fact that 
the fountain was designed and con- 
structed without expense to the Federal 
Government. Its entire cost, amounting 
to more than $300,000, was raised 
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through private contributions. Its con- 
struction was authorized by the Eighti- 
eth Congress under a joint resolution 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by the Honorable James G. FULTON, 
of Pennsylvania, and by myself in the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks the text of 
House Joint Resolution 170, approved 
July 17, 1947. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Joint resolution authorizing the erection in 
the District of Columbia of a memorial to 
Andrew W. Mellon 
Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the 

Interior is hereby authorized and directed 

to grant authority to the Andrew W. Mellon 

Memorial Committee to erect a memorial 

fountain on public grounds in the vicinity 

of the intersection of Pennsylvania and 

Constitution Avenues, in the District of Co- 

lumbia, such grounds being now owned by 

the United States; Provided, That the design 
and location of the memorial shall be ap- 
proved by the National Commission of Fine 

Arts and the National Capital Park and Plan- 

ning Commission, and the United States 

shall be put to no expense in or by the erec- 
tion of this memorial: Provided further, 

That unless funds, which in the estimation 

of the Secretary of the Interior are suffi- 

cient to insure the completion of the 
memorial, are certified available, and the 

erection of this memorial begun within 5 

years from and after the date of passage of 

this joint resolution, the authorization here- 
by granted is revoked. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks the dedicatory program, and four 
brief addressés which were delivered 
during the ceremonies. 

There being no objection, the dedica- 
tory program and four addresses were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


DEDICATION OF THE ANDREW W. MELLON 
MEMORIA FOUNTAIN, May 9, 1952 


PROGRAM 


Presiding: Mr. J. Frank Drake, represent- 
ing the Andrew W. Mellon Memorial Com- 
mittee. 


Inyocation........... The Reverend W. 
Sherman Skinner, 
D. D., East Liberty 
Presbyterian 
Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Remarks by the Chair- Mr. J. Frank Drake. 


— — The Honorable Fred 
M. Vinson, Chief 
Justice of the 
United States. 

Presentation of the Dr. John G. Bow- 

fountain. man, formerly 

chancelor, Uni- 
versity of Pitts- 
burgh (retired). 

Acceptance of the gift. The Honorable Oscar 
L. Chapman, the 
Secretary of the 
Interior. 

The National Anthem. United States Ma- 
rine Band. 

Benediction o nene The Right Reverend 
Angus Dun, Bishop 
of Washington. 
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ADDRESS BY J. F. DRAKE, PRESIDING OFFICER 
Mr. Vice President, Mr. Chief Justice, Mr. 
Secretary, and friends, admirers of Andrew 
William Mellon have united to raise the 
fund which has made possible this beauti- 
ful memorial fountain, which we dedicate 
today. They felt it to be most fitting that 
a memorial of this nature should be erected 
as a lasting recognition of the great public 
service rendered by this modest man. 

Through a joint resolution passed by the 
Eightieth Congress, the A. W. Mellon Memo- 
rial Committee was authorized to erect the 
foundation upon this site located, appro- 
priately, close by the National Gallery of Art. 
I am sure that there will be universal ap- 
proval of this, memorial. In dedicating it 
we honor a great American. We honor him 
today not as a great financier and builder 
of an industrial empire, but rather as a pub- 
lic servant and national benefactor. 

It was a deep sense of public duty that 
induced Mr. Mellon, in March 1921, to accept 
the office of Secretary of the Treasury. It 
was my good fortune to come to Washington 
with him at that time and to play a very 
modest part in assisting in the selection of 
key personnel of the Treasury Department. 
His passion for efficiency in public service 
is well illustrated by a statement which he 
made to me the first day of his administra- 
tion. He said that his sole purpose was to 
develop the best possible organization and 
stated that, in order to accomplish this, he 
felt that he should retain in the service 
those in key positions who had shown out- 
standing efficiency, regardless of the party 
to which they belonged. That patriotic 
principle of seeking efficiency above all 
things guided him throughout his admin- 
istration and was a most important factor 
in the success attained. To adhere to that 
principle required both courage and deter- 
mination for his persistence caused a great 
deal of criticism from those who felt that 
the selection of personnel should be dictated 
by other considerations. So strong was this 
criticism that a vigorous protest was sent 
to the President demanding that Mr. Mellon 
change his policy. Happily, this protest was 
of no avail and Mr. Mellon continued to 
operate with a single purpose in mind; viz, 
to give the people of the United States the 
best possible administration of the Treasury. 

During his years of public service, Mr. 
Mellon, laboring early and late, spared him- 
self not at all in connection with the dis- 
charge of the duties of his office. However, 
in spite of the strain that was constantly 
upon him, he maintained a poise and seren- 
ity which were a wonderful example to all 
his associates. Those who were privileged 
to have daily contact with him had for him 
not only a high regard and respect but a real 
affection, born of the human kindness and 
sympathy which was so characteristic of this 
great man. 

It was quite in keeping with his character 
that Mr. Mellon, having completed his pub- 
lic service as Secretary of the Treasury and 
Ambassador to Great Britain, should in the 
remaining years of his life devote himself 
to the creation and development of a plan 
to provide the Nation with a national gal- 
lery of art which would be everlasting in its 
benefit to mankind. Were he with us today 
to see the happy fruition of his thoughts and 
effort, he would well say that he “builded 
better than he knew.” As we look at the 
building across the avenue [gesture], which 
we know as the National Gallery of Art, we 
are impressed not only by the beauty of the 
structure but by the thought that within are 
priceless treasures of art which, with those 
yet to be added, will be a source of enjoy- 
ment and education and inspiration to gen- 
erations yet unborn. 
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ADDRESS BY MR. CHIEF JUSTICE VINSON 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, today 
we dedicate the Andrew W. Mellon Memorial 
Fountain, erected as a tribute from his 
friends. Pursuant to act of Congress, this 
fountain is appropriately located at the apex 
of the group of Government buildings along 
Constitution and Pennsylvania Avenues in 
the planning and construction of which Mr. 
Mellon, as Secretary of the Treasury, played 
so large a part. We are further grateful to 
this planning for transforming the area east- 
ward to the Capitol from an eyesore into a 
lovely vista. 

More significantly, the fountain is located 
near the National Gallery of Art. Eleven 
years ago, Mr. Mellon gave to the people of 
the United States the magnificent building 
that we see before us, together with his own 
superb collection of painting and sculpture. 
Mr. Mellon guaranteed in advance that his 
donation of the finest possible gallery should 
be the beginning of a truly national gallery 
of art. At his request, his name does not 
appear except in connection with the works 
of art that he has given, as is done in the 
case of all donors who have given their 
treasures to the gallery. It was also pro- 
vided by Mr. Mellon, and was written into 
statute by Congress, that the permanent col- 
lection of the gallery always be maintained 
at the same high standard of quality main- 
tained in the Mellon collection. Congress, 
in accepting Mr. Mellon’s gift to our people, 
pledged “the faith of the United States 
+ > for the upkeep of the National Gal- 
lery of Art.” Of course, Congress has been 
prompt in the discharge of this obligation. 

Largely because of these provisions, the 
founding of the National Gallery of Art has 
served as an invitation to other collectors 
of art. Mr. Kress, Mr. Widener, Mr. Dale, 
Mr. Rosenwald and many others have re- 
sponded with magnificent gifts. Together 
with Mr. Mellon’s collection, these gifts have 
provided the American people with one of 
the outstanding art galleries of the world. 

As chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
the National Gallery of Art, I can speak of 
the increasing usefulness and importance of 
this great institution which Mr. Mellon and 
others have provided for their country. In 
this work I am associated with Mr. Mellon's 
son, Mr. Paul Mellon, who, as one of the 
gallery’s trustees, is carrying on his father’s 
tradition of public service, as is Mr. Mellon’s 
daughter, Mrs. Bruce, who joins in this con- 
stant and generous support of the gallery's 
activities. 

Since its opening, more than 20,000,000 
visitors from all parts of the country have 
enjoyed the gallery and its works of art. 
In this way, the American people have shown 
their appreciation of Mr. Mellon's gift—not 
only by enjoying the material splendor of 
the building and the collection, but more 
significantly through the inspiration which 
is received from truly great art. 

In providing inspiration transcending 
tangible beauty, the National Gallery of 
Art has become a great institution. Mr. 
Mellon realized the importance of such in- 
tangible values. In the lobby of the gallery, 
under the portrait of Mr. Mellon, is carved 
this apt statement: “[the story] of famous 
men * is not graven only on stone 
over their native earth, but lives on far away, 
without visible symbol, woven into the stuff 
of other men’s lives.” And, in accepting the 
National Gallery of Art and the Mellon col- 
lection on behalf of the people of the United 
States, President Roosevelt emphasized the 
fact that we were recipients of more than 
stone and glass, canvas and wood. The 
President spoke of Mr. Mellon’s gift as a 
symbol “of our intention that the freedom 
of the human spirit shall go on.” 
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And so today, looking back on 11 years of 
inspiration from the National Gallery of Art, 
and looking forward to its ever-increasing 
contribution to the Nation, we dedicate to 
Mr. Mellon a fountain that is a masterpiece 
among fountains both in engineering design 
and artistic proportion. Let us consider 
this fountain as another symbol of the in- 
spiration and intangible values that have 
come to us through Mr. Melion’s contribu- 
tions. 


Appress sy Dr. JOHN G. BOWMAN, FORMERLY 
CHANCELOR, UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


This memorial Mellon fountain is an out- 
ward flowing, a calm and steady giving away 
of itself. As such it is a particularly happy 
symbol of the Iite of the man it is designed 
to honor. Another good fact is here too: 
By Public Law 194, Eightieth Congress, unan- 
imously passed, authority was given for the 
erection of this fountain on land in the 
District of Columbia owned by the United 
States. The vote, let me repeat, was unani- 
mous and it rather implies that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the United States own 
Andrew Mellon. All good—and yet in no 
quarrelsome mood let me say that the city 
of Pittsburgh lays special claim to the man 
and that it seems right on this occasion not 
to forget that claim. 

This Pittsburgh started in 1731 around a 
military outpost at the edge of the world. 
For 60 years it remained a center of fight- 
ing at the edge of the world. There the 
English and the French contended for the 
possession of the land to the west; in fact, 
for the possession of most of the North 
American continent. There Indian warfare 
was usual, too, up to the time of the Revo- 
tion when the stood against the 
advance of the British at Detroit. 

In spite of this habit of war, however, the 
village, mainly of Scotch-Irish, soon became 
a busy manufacturing center. From home- 
made iron furnaces the villagers made iron 
kettles and rims for their wagon wheels. 
On home-made looms they wove cloth, and 
they made glass and jugs and other arti- 
cles. So it was that those early Pittsburghers 
learned to get along with the wilderness. 
They developed simple tastes and rugged 
honesty. They knew danger and courage. 
They made a friend of loneliness. 

But when Andrew Mellon began his ca- 
reer at age 18 im 1873 the old frontier was 
gone. No longer could a squirrel, as folk 
used to say in Pittsburgh, travel from the 
Allegheny to the Mississippi River without 
coming down out of the trees. A second 
frontier, however, was rising. Almost from 
day to day new discoveries were being made 
of the vast natural resources of the coun- 


pr together 
with the fertility of the soil were the ele- 
mental basis for the making of a great Na- 
tion. Fresh hope flared and new patriot- 
ism. These discoveries called for the ad- 
vance of chemistry and for new inventions. 
They promised release from drudgery, prom- 
ised a way of life beyond the fairest hope 
of the first frontiersmen. Especially was 
Andrew Mellon the personification of this 
frontier. 

What we might call a third frontier was 
also under way. We were in the midst of 
the largest and the most expensive social 

t in the history of the world, the 
building of churches, schools, and 
from coast to coast. By an emotional and 
unanimous judgment, as it seems, we were 
determined at any sacrifice to tie into the 

Nation forever both intelligence—science, 
philosophy, history, Uterature—and also 
spirituality in the everyday affairs of gov- 
ernment and of business. 

Three frontiers—and it happened about 
1873 that by a program of reading aloud in 
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the evenings to his father, Judge Thomas 
Mellon, the three frontiers were brought viv- 
idly home to the young Andrew. Tne judge 
had lived through more than 50 years of 
changing Pittsburgh, and now for the read- 
ing aloud he would usually bring some book 
on philosophy, especially some work of the 
practical-minded Herbert Spencer. After the 
reading father and son often would talk. 
What had men striven for through the cen- 
turies? Had any one solved the riddle of 
the universe? In this perspective what had 
men lived for from time to time in Pitts- 
burgh? What at this time was in their 
minds? 

This heritage, however, with its question- 
ings and all, does not explain the whole An- 
drew Mellon. It does not explain his ex- 
traordinary ability to pull a problem to pieces 
and to put it together again. It does not 
explain his tireless energy, or his sense of 
profound responsibility, or his way of win- 
ning the respect and then the utter trust 
and then the lasting and deep affection of 
his colleagues. 

The man's record in business and indus- 
try, closely associated throughout with his 
brother, the late Richard B. Mellon, is evi- 
dent in part from any hilltop in Pittsburgh. 

In the winter of 1921 Andrew Mellon told 
me with evident delight about his hope to 
end his career in the service of his country. 
For 50 years Washington had been to him 
more than the Capital City, more than the 
most beautiful city in Amertca. It had been 
a city of mystery, a center of national pride, 
a center of national honor, a center of na- 
tional patriotism. The man never lost, it 
seems to me, that first glow in his mind 
about Washington. He would go with de- 
light to that kind of a Washington. His 
record here will be told by history. 

Further, the old questions about the rid- 
dle of the universe had stayed in Andrew 
Mellon’s mind. Beginning about 1880 these 
questions became the more vivid as he looked 
at great paintings. What had strong minds 
through the centuries recorded in paintings 
as top values of being alive? Was there in 
the paintings any illumination of the great 
riddle? The man was never too tired to talk 
about the meanings of the pictures. A sym- 
bol of this long and steady love of art, here 
in his idealized Washington, his Washington 
of mystery and of patriotism, is the National 
Gallery of Art. 

Let me conclude by saying that from 1873 
to 1937 this Nation was singularly fortunate 
in the possession of Andrew William Mellon. 

Mr. Secretary, on behalf of the friends of 
Andrew William Mellon, it is my privilege to 
convey to you and to your successors for 
safekeeping this Memorial Mellon Fountain, 


ApprEss BY Hon. Oscar L. CHAPMAN, SECRE- 
TARY OF THE INTERIOR 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure to ac- 
cept this Andrew W. Mellon Memorial Foun- 
tain in behalf of the National Capital Park 
Service. 

There is something especially fitting in the 
fact that this beautiful memorial stands 
here at the apex of the great Federal Triangle. 

his service as Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Mellon also served as chair- 
man of a committee to plan the develop- 
ment of this vast plot of ground and to di- 
rect the erection.of buildings needed for the 
Government. Many of the imposing struc- 
tures in this triangle were either built or de- 
signed during his tenure of office. In one 
sense, the triangle itself is a memorial to 
Mr. Melion. 

Now, situated where it can introduce the 
visitor to Washington to the utilitarian rank 
of buildings in which so much of the work 
of Government is carried on, we have this 
graceful fountain. It is a work of stone and 
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bronze and falling water, whose only utili- 
tarian purpose is to rest the eye and the 
spirit—to provide a feeling of leisure and 
coolness and relaxation and a moment of 
unadorned beauty here in the heart of the 
Capital City. 

There was a day when the only acceptable 
memorial to a famous man was supposed 
to be a statue. Washington is a city of 
statues—many of them splendid works of 
art, all of them testifying to the esteem 
which the country feels for men who have 
labored in its service. It seems to me a fine 
thing that Mr. Mellon's friends, seeking to 
build a fitting memorial to his name, should 
give us, instead of another statue, a foun- 
tain where hurrying people can pause in 
the day's round and refresh their spirits 
with the sight and sound of cool water and 
white spray. 

Across the avenue the National Gallery of 
Art, with which Andrew Mellon's name win 
always be associated, stands as a permanent 
enrichment of our cultural life. 

This fountain is a more personal memo- 
rial. In its own way it enriches us just as 
truly. Washington will be a more pleasant 
place because this fountain is here. No man 
could ask for a memorial more wholly 
charming than this. 

Iam most happy to see this splendid An- 
drew W. Mellon Memorial Fountain added 
to the list of beneficial public works in the 
care of our National Capital Park Service. 


FOREIGN AID APPRAISAL 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
in the New York Times of yesterday. 
there appeared a very ably written edi- 
torial entitled Foreign Aid Appraisal.” 
Since we are shortly to consider the mu- 
tual assistance program for the current 
year, I commend the reading of this edi- 
torial to all Members of the Senate. I 
desire particularly to call the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that the edi- 
torial recognizes that in undertaking 
this mutual-aid program, as in the case 
of most public expenditures, there is 
a place for wise economies. Because it 
bears directly on a part of the unfinished 
business of the Senate, I ask that it be 
printed in the body of the Recor at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


FOREIGN Am APPRAISAL 


The discussion of what should or should 
not be cut from the proposed appropriation 
of $7,900,000,000 for foreign aid makes it 
necessary to return to an appraisal of the 
whole mutual security plan and program. 
This is not, or should not be, a mere pork- 


posed appropria strengthen 
the United States in a time of strong inter- 
national pressure. If that end is desirable 
the appropriation should be adequate. 

It is our national conviction that we are 
faced with the continuing threat of preda - 
tory Stalinist Imperialism. To meet that 
threat we require strength in our own right. 
A major factor in that strength, as General 
Eisenhower pointed out, is our own solvency. 
It should not be imperiled. This solvency 
F.... N OOE 
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The immediate purpose of this whole pro- 
gram has been called the creation of posi- 
tions of strength. From such positions, it 
is held, we can negotiate with more assur- 
ance that our proposals will receive respect- 
ful attention. Moreover, there is reason to 
believe that we stand in less danger of pre- 
cipitate attack if it is plain that we are 
strong and are determined to remain so. 

We are in the midst of the development 
of those positions of strength. We have 
made some substantial advances; there is 
still a long way to go. We cannot in safety 
change the general direction or the general 
scope of the program at this stage. If we 
faii, now, to follow through, a considerable 
part of the gain that has been made will be 
lost. 

In this connection, General Eisenhower 
stressed two important factors. First, this 
is not a permanent program at a given level, 
but rather one whose obligations upon us 
will diminish as goals are reached. Second, 
an interruption at this stage will probably 
mean less strength at a far higher cost later 
on. There is, therefore, a vital element of 
timing to be considered in the present dis- 
cussion. 

It is probable that in this, as in most 
public expenditures, there is a place for wise 
economies. It can hardly be doubted that 
much of the congressional demand for cuts 
is based on the conviction that many of our 
spending programs have been wasteful. The 
drives to expose and eliminate waste are 
meritorious and should not be discouraged, 
Congress is right and wise to debate this 
proposal as fully as possible and to make 
every effort to find points at which spending 
can get better dollar-for-dollar results, 

What is vitally important, however, is to 
make the distinction between the elimina- 
tion of waste and the curtailment of a desir- 
able program. Round-number slashes have 
not been, in the past, a good way to make 
this distinction. Those slashes are tempting 
because they are the easiest way to make 
cuts, because they pass the responsibility 
for thoughtful economies to someone else 
and because they make good headline cap- 
ital in an election year. They do not, by any 
means, insure that we will get a dollars’ 
worth of value for each remaining dollar that 
is appropriated. 

In the case of our mutual security pro- 
gram, moreover, we require the assurance 
that such cuts as are made will not so change 
the total impact as to make a massive reor- 
ganization necessary to this stage. On that 
point Congress will be obliged to accept ex- 
pert testimony. It has had such testimony 
from such persons as General Eisenhower 
and General Gruenther. Neither has insist- 
ed that there was any sacrosanctity in any 
given figure. They have suggested that the 
program as a whole should not be put in 
danger by economies that will change its 
basic tempo and its basic chance of success 
within a given and limited time. 

This appraisal of the situation is realistic. 
It is founded on first-hand knowledge. Con- 
gress will be ill-advised if it disregards such 
judgments for the sake of a problematical 
economy and doubtful political capital. 


MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks a statement pre- 
pared by myself, together with a copy 
of a cablegram which I sent on May 5 
to General Eisenhower respecting the 
mutual security bill as reported from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and the 
text of General Eisenhower's reply to me, 
under date of May 5. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment and cablegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN ToM CONNALLY 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
May 8, 1952. 

Attached hereto is a copy of a cablegram 
which I, as chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, sent to General Eisenhower 
requesting his comment upon the Mutual 
Security Act of 1952, and the text of the gen- 
eral's reply. 

My own opinion, and I am sure that of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, is reinforced 
by General Eisenhower's position that reduc- 
tions should not be made in excess of the 
$1,000,000,000 cut which the committee ap- 
proved. 

General Eisenhower is on the ground, he 
has been living with this problem, and his 
views should carry great weight with the 
Senate and with the public generally. His 
message further serves to strengthen the 
nonpartisan spirit in which members of both 
parties on the Foreign Relations Committee 
have approached this matter. 

In view of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee's 12 to 0 vote on this bill, after 7 weeks 
of painstaking consideration, and in view of 
General Eisenhower's warning that a materi- 
ally greater reduction “might endanger the 
proposed military build-up now visualized,” 
those who advocate bigger cuts must take 
the responsibility for the consequences 
which might result from such actions. 


Text or CABLE From Senator Tom CONNALLY 
to Gen. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


May 5, 1952. 
To: Gen, Dwight D. Eisenhower, Supreme 
Headquarters Allied Powers Europe, 
Paris, Trance. 

Senate debate on mutual-security legisla- 
tion starts today. As you know, Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, without objection, has 
reported bill maxing $1,000,000,000 over-all 
cut in President’s request, including reduc- 
tion title I, military aid, from $4,145,000,000 
to approximately $3,620,000,000, and reduc- 
tion in title I, defense support, from approxi- 
mately $1,819,000,000 to approximately $1,- 
589,000,000. Some Members of Senate urg- 
ing deeper cuts. In view of these facts would 
appreciate having your attitude particularly 
concerning effect further substantial reduc- 
tion would have on development of necessary 
military build-up in Western Europe and on 
security of United States. I, of course, and 
all members of committee eager to keep cost 
of program as low as possible without im- 
pairing our structure for collective defense so 
painfully built up under North Atlantic 
Treaty. Believe Senate would attach great 
weight to your views with respect to probable 
effect proposed cuts would have on ability of 
our European allies to meet Lisbon goals and 
continue military build-up at desired rates 
after 1952. If you feel such cuts would ma- 
terially retard necessary European military 
build-up, would appreciate your views on re- 
sulting effect on United States military se- 
curity in light of your evaluation of Soviet 
aggressive threat. 

Tom CoNNALLY, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


TEXT oF CABLE TO SENATOR Tom CONNALLY 
From GEN. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 

From: General Eisenhower. 

To: Hon. Tom CONNALLY, Chairman, Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations 

Dear SENATOR CONNALLY: In response to 

your request, I furnish the following state- 

ment of views concerning the foreign 

assistance program as it applies to my com- 
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mand. You asked particularly for my views 
as to the amount proposed and the effects of 
possible cuts below that amount. This reply 
is essentially a summary of the conclusions 
presented to your committee by General 
Grueather in March. 

First, please permit me to draw attention 
to the fact that over the past several years I 
have publicly insisted on the importance of 
America’s solvency to her own security. I 
am keenly aware that Congress has the 
onerous responsibility of weighing and bal- 
ancing the obvious risks of attack against 
the equally obvious risks of ruinous spend- 
ing. 

As you know, my own headquarters does 
not compute the specific money figures for 
the various elements of the program, but we 
do recommend the composition of the mili- 
tary forces required and the essentials of ex- 
pansion programs for developing collective 
security. In order to answer your request I 
must therefore make certain assumptions 
which cover matters outside my direct cog- 
nizance but which I nevertheless have every 
reason to believe are factual in their applica- 
tion to the program as actually prepared and 
submitted to the Congress. Specifically, 
these assumptions are: A. That the financial 
computations have been carefully and com- 
petently made on the basis of our military 
requirements. B, That strong efforts are be- 
ing made to do this on an austerity basis, 
both as to design and quantity. C. That we 
are passing through what must be regarded 
as an emergency period. The free world and 
particularly the United States could not 
afford, indefinitely, to provide the sums for 
military purposes that are now being allo- 
cated. As quickly as a satisfactory defensive 
posture has been established in our vital 
areas we must pass to a maintenance con- 
dition in which each cooperating nation will 
be largely responsible for its own forces, 
D. That the mutual security program as pro- 
posed to the American Congress has been ad- 
justed to provide for maximum effort on the 
part of cooperating nations. 

Proceeding from these assumptions, it is 
apparent that any cut in the program would 
inevitably tend to curtail or retard the 
build-up of forces. Manifest, in calcula- 
tions of this scope and magnitude, moderate 
sized cuts can be absorbed without critical 
damage. But substantial reductions in end- 
item aid would slow up the formation and 
impair the readiness of units. Reductions 
in defense support would have a peculiarly 
adverse effect, since available production 
facilities in Europe could not be put to use 
for lack of a critical fraction of their raw 
materials and other requirements. This 
would mean, of course, that nations depend- 
ing upon receipt of scheduled end items or 
materials could not make maximum use of 
available manpower, manufacturing facili- 
ties, and training installations. While we 
here are not in position to compute in de- 
tail the effects of specific fund reductions, 
it is quite clear that in terms of impact 
on our military programs, an aggregate re- 
duction of the order of a billion dollars 
would be heavily and seriously felt. Any cut 
materially greater than this would create 
such difficulties that a drastic revision of 
the whole program might well be indicated 
and might therefore endanger the proposed 
military build-up now visualized, and which 
I consider essential in the interest of United 
States security. ` 

I believe the American approach must al- 
ways be to weigh these questions in terms 
of the effects upon the security of the United 
States. At a time of such heavy costs as 
the United States is incurring it is more 
essential than ever that each dollar be made 
to count to the maximum. It is my under- 
standing that our Mutual Security Program 
was adopted because of a conviction that 
there is no acceptable alternative. The de- 
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velopment of collective security through co- 
operation is obviously more efficient and less 
costly than for any one country to attempt 
to achieve it alone. 

There can be little question but that our 
policy of aiding free nations in their own 
defense has been producing a gradually im- 
proving stability on the international scene. 
The situation is better than a year ago and 
the outlook for peace has improved mark- 
edly since the initial decision by the Con- 
gress more than 2 years ago to embark on 
a large-scale military-assistance program. 
The degree of this progress is perhaps best 
reflected in the redoubled efforts now being 
exerted by the iron-curtain world to weaken 
unity in the west and to block further con- 
structive steps such as those relating to the 
European defense force and the integration 
of Germany into the Western European 
complex. 

In the SHAPE annual report submitted 
about a month ago, we reviewed progress 
achieved in the European region well into 
1952. If we are to achieve comparable and 
greater progress here during the remainder 
of this year and in 1953, it is manifest that 
unflagging joint efforts are required, and 
that the prograr:s of aid in military end 
items and defense su must be but- 
tressed by sufficient appropriations to en- 
able the recommended build-up to go for- 
ward. 

My final observation is that America—in 
partnership with others—is participating in 
a program that has the ultimate aim of 
security and peace. Attainment of this goal 
remains necessary regardless of the exact 
speed of progress in any one fiscal year pe- 
ricd. My own belief is that this purpose 
will become more expensive if it is unnec- 
essarily postponed, dragged out, and delayed. 
It seems to me to be in America’s interest 
to attain as quickly as possible a satis- 
factory posture of defense in the free world 
so as to relieve us of the necessity of fur- 
ther build-up and place us substantially on 
a maintenance basis. 

The foregoing statement is for such use, 
public or private, as you may deem desirable. 

Dwicur D. EISENHOWER, 


CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement hereto- 
fore entered into, the call of the calen- 
dar is now in order. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for a quorum call be rescinded and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection it is so ordered. 

The call of the calendar will now be 
proceeded with. The clerk will state the 
first bill in order. 


ADJUSTMENT OF CONFLICTS IN DI- 
VORCE DECREES IN VARIOUS 
STATES—BILL PASSED OVER TO 
NEXT CALL OF CALENDAR 
The bill (S. 1331) to further imple- 

ment the full faith and credit clause of 


the Constitution was announced as first 
in order. 
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Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill go 
over to the next call of the calendar. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand from the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey that a Senator who is 
not present today has requested that the 
bill go over until the next call of the 
calendar. That is agreeable to the Sena- 
tor from Florida, and he asks unanimous 
consent that the bill may be considered 
at the next call of the calendar. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I make the 
same request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection the bill will go over to the next 
call of the calendar, and it will be called 
at the beginning of the regular call of 
the calendar. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. That was my 
thought 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON subsequently 
said: Mr. President, when the call of the 
calendar began it was the impression of 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] 
and the Senator from New Jersey that 
Calendar No. 1419 was being called. 

I ask unanimous consent that Calen- 
dar No. 1088, S. 1331, be passed over to 
the next call of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the Senator’s re- 
quest has already been complied with. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I wish the 
Recorp to be perfectly clear in that re- 
gard, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Recor is clear. The bill is passed over 
to the next call of the calendar. 


INVESTIGATION BY TARIFF COM- 
MISSION OF COST OF PRODUC- 
TION OF CHINA AND OTHER 
PRODUCTS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, my 
attention has been called to Calendar 
1045, Senate Resolution 253, offered by 
the Senator from North Carolina IMr. 
Hory] and the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. MARTIN]. The Senator from 
North Carolina was not on the floor 
when this resolution was reached on the 
last call of the calendar, and it was 
passed over to the next call of the calen- 
dar. If there is no objection, I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolution 
be considered today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, Calendar No. 1045 will be called. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 253) requesting the Tariff Com- 
mission to make an investigation of cost 
of production of china and other prod- 
ucts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I send 
forward an amendment which clarifies 
the products to be examined. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment offered by the 
Senator from North Carolina. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 4, after the word “to”, it is proposed 
to strike out “the china table and kitchen 
articles specified in paragraph 212 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930”, and insert table- 
ware, kitchenware, and table and kitch- 
en utensils described in the Tariff Com- 
mission’s notice published on page 5961 
of the Federal Register of June 22, 1951 
(16 F. R. 5961).” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
— by the Senator from North Caro- 

a. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Tariff Commission is 
hereby requested to immediately initiate and 
carry out an investigation under the provi- 
sions of section 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended, with respect to tableware, kitch- 
enware, and table and kitchen utensils de- 
scribed in the Tariff Commission's notice 
published on page 5961 of the Federal Regis- 
ter of June 22, 1951 (16 F. R. 5961). 


The title was amended so as to read: 
“Resolution requesting the Tariff Com- 
mission to make an investigation of the 
cost of production of tableware, kitchen- 
ware, end table and kitchen utensils and 
other products.” 


PUBL*C ASSISTANCE TO NEEDY PER- 
SONS IN THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 


The bill (S. 2502) to provide public 
assistance to needy persons in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order, 
and there being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to its consideration. 

The bill had been reported from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
with amendments on page 8, after line 3, 
to strike out: 


CONFIDENTIAL CHARACTER OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
RECORDS 


Sec. 12. The designated agency is author- 
ized to make and enforce reasonable rules 
and regulations governing the custody, use, 
and preservation of the records, papers, files, 
and communications of the designated 
agency. Wherever, under provisions of law, 
names and addresses of recipients of public 
assistance are furnished to, or held by, any 
other agency or department of government, 
such agency or department of government 
shall adopt regulations to prevent the publi- 
cation of lists thereof or their use for pur- 
poses not directly connected with the ad- 
ministration of public assistance. 


MISUSE OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE LISTS AND 
RECORDS 


Sec. 13. It shall be unlawful, except for 
P directly connected with the admin- 
istration of public assistance, or of research 
in connection therewith, and in accordance 
with the rules and regulations of the desig- 
nated agency, for any person or persons to 
disclose, receive, make use of, or to author- 
ize, knowingly permit, participate in, or ac- 
quiesce in the use of, any list of or names 
of, or any information concerning persons 
applying for or receiving such assistance, 
directly or indirectly derived from the rec- 
ords, papers, files, or communications of the 
designated agency, or acquired in the course 
of the performance of official duties. Any 
person violating this section shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction shall 
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be sentenced to pay a fine of not more than 
$500, or imprisoned not more than 6 months, 
or both. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 
RECORDS 


Sec. 12. (a) The Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are directed to make rules 
and regulations governing the custody, use, 
and preservation of the records, papers, files, 
and communications of the designated 
agency relating to public assistance. Except 
as herein otherwise provided, such rules and 
regulations shall provide safeguards which 
restrict the use or disclosure of information 
concerning applicants for or recipients of 
public assistance to purposes directly con- 
nected with the administration of public as- 
sistance. The said Commissioners are au- 
thorized, in their discretion, to include in 
such rules and regulations provisions for the 
public to have access to the records of dis- 
bursements or payments of public assistance 
made after the effective date of this act. 

(b) No person who obtains information 
by virtue of any regulation made pursuant 
to subsection (a) of this section shall use 
such information for commercial or political 
purposes. 

(c) This section and section 13 of this act 
shall be construed as State legislation con- 
forming to the requirements of section 618 
of the Revenue Act of 1951 (Public Law 183, 
82d Cong.). 

PENALTIES 

Sec. 13. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of any regulation made pursuant to 
subsection (a) of section 12 or any person 
violating subsection (b) of section 12 shall, 
upon conviction, be punished by a fine of 
not more than $500, or by imprisonment of 
not more than 3 months, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. Prosecutions for 
such violations shall be brought in the Mu- 
nicipal Court for the District of Columbia 
by the Corporation Counsel or any of his 
assistants. 


On page 11, line 7, after the word 
“final”, to strike out “The designated 
agency may, by regulation, provide that 
the findings of a committee or of an of- 
ficial designated to hold such hearing 
shall be final.“; on page 15, line 12, after 
the word “be”, to strike out “paid” and 
insert “disbursed”; and in line 13, after 
the word “are”, to strike out “paid” and 
insert “disbursed”; so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That it is the intent 
and purpose of this act to promote the gen- 
eral welfare and happiness of all the people of 
the District of Columbia by providing public 
assistance to needy aged persons, needy blind 
persons, dependent children, and other needy 
persons; that such assistance shall be admin- 
istered promptly and humanely with due re- 
gard for the preservation of family life, and 
without discrimination on account of race, 
religion, or political affiliation; and that such 
assistance shall be administered in such a 
Way as to encourage self-respect, self-de- 
pendency, and usefulness to society. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. As used in this act, wherever the 
singular or the masculine is used, the plural 
or the feminine or both may be substituted 
unless such substitution would distort the 
meaning of the context; the term “desig- 
nated agency“ means the agent or agency 
designated by the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to administer public as- 
sistance; the term “public assistance” means 
Payments to, or for the benefit of, needy per- 
sons; the word “recipient” means a person 
to whom or on whose behalf public assistance 
is granted; the term “old-age assistance” 
means public assistance when granted to, or 
on behalf of, a recipient aged 65 years or 
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over; and the word “State” includes Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, 


FUNCTIONS OF DESIGNATED AGENCY 


Sec. 3. The Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia shall administer the public as- 
sistance functions of the District through 
the designated agency, which shall— 

(a) administer public assistance to indi- 
viduals who are in need; 

(b) establish such categories of public as- 
sistance as it deems appropriate; 

(c) cooperate with other agencies in the 
rehabilitation of recipients; 

(d) establish and enforce such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary or desirable 
to carry out the provisions of this act; 

(e) cooperate in all necessary respects with 
the Federal Security Agency of the United 
States Government in the administration of 
this act, and accept any sums payable to the 
District of Columbia under the provisions of 
the Social Security Act, as amended, for pub- 
lic assistance, or for any category of public 
assistance; 

(f) enter into reciprocal agreements with 
any State relative to the provision of public 
assistance to residents and nonresidents; 

(g) make such reports to the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia as they may 
from time to time require; and 

(h) take such other action as may be neces- 
sary or desirable to carry out the provisions 
of this act. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Src. 4, Public assistance shall be awarded 
to or on behalf of any needy individual who 
either (a) has resided in the District of Co- 
lumbia for 1 year immediately preceding the 
date of filing his application for such assist- 
ance; or (b) is a child living with a relative 
or legal guardian and such relative or guar- 
dian has resided in the District for 1 year 
immediately preceding the date of filing such 
application; or (c) is a child residing in the 
District of Columbia on the date of the filing 
of the application and born within or without 
the District of Columbia within 1 year im- 
mediately preceding such filing, who is living 
with a relative or legal guardian and such 
relative or guardian has resided in the Dis- 
trict for 1 year immediately preceding 
such birth; or (d) is a child, under 1 year 
of age, who was born in the District of Co- 
lumbla and is living in the District of Colum- 
bia on the date of filing application; or 
(e) meets the requirements of a reciprocal 
agreement in effect between the District of 
Columbia and any State pursuant to section 
3 (f). As used in this section, (a) the term 
“needy individual” means an individual who 
has not available sufficient income and re- 
sources to maintain a minimum standard of 
health and well-being, except that in deter- 
mining the eligibility of a blind person for 
public assistance the designated agency shall, 
after July 1, 1952, exclude from consideration 
so much of his earned income as is not in 
excess of $50 per month; (b) the term “child” 
means a child under the age of 18 years; and 
(c), the term “relative” includes a parent, 
stepparent, grandparent, brother, sister, step- 
brother, stepsister, uncle, or aunt. 


AMOUNT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 5. The amount of public assistance 
which any recipient shall receive shall be de- 
termined in accordance with the rules and 
regulations of the designated agency, with 
due regard to his requirements and the con- 
ditions existing in his case, and to the in- 
come and resources available to him from 
whatever source, and shall be sufficient, when 
added to the income and resources deter- 
mined to be available to him, to provide him 
with a minimum subsistence compatible 
with health and well-being. 


APPLICATION FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
Src. 6. Application for public assistance 
under this act shall be accepted from, or on 


behalf of, any person who believes himself 
eligible for public assistance. Such applica- 
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tion shall be made in the manner and form 
prescribed by the designated agency, and 
the application shall contain such informa- 
tion as the designated agency shall require. 


INVESTIGATION OF APPLICATION 


Sec. 7. Whenever the designated agency 
shall receive an application for public assist- 
ance under this act, it shall promptly make 
an investigation and record of the circum- 
stances of the applicant in order to ascer- 
tain the facts supporting the application 
and to obtain such other information as it 
may require. 


AWARD FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 8. Upon the completion of the in- 
vestigation, the designated agency shall de- 
termine whether the applicant is eligible for 
public assistance under the provisions of 
this act, the type and amount of public as- 
sistance for which he is eligible, and the date 
from which such public assistance shall be- 
gin, and shall furnish public assistance with 
reasonable promptness to all eligible persons: 
Provided, That such date shall not be prior 
to the first day of the calendar month in 
which such determination is made. Public 
assistance payments shall be made by check. 
However, for the purpose of making cash 
payments in emergency cases, the Disburs- 
ing Officer of the District of Columbia is au- 
thorized to advance sums of money to an 
executive officer of the designated agency, 
upon requisition previously approved by the 
Auditor of the District of Columbia and upon 
such security as the Commissioners may re- 
quire of such executive officer, such advance- 
ments not to exceed $500 at any one time. 


RECIPIENT INCAPACITATED 


Sec. 9. If a recipient is found by the desig- 
nated agency to be incapable of taking care 
of himself, his property, or his money, public 
assistance payments may be made for his 
benefit to any responsible person approved 
by the designated agency. 


EMERGENCY PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 10. The designated agency may grant 
emergency public assistance pending com- 
pletion of investigation when residence eli- 
gibility has been established as required by 
section 4 of this act, and the information 
available indicates that an applicant is in 
need: Provided, That such assistance shall 
not be granted in any case for a period ex- 
ceeding two calendar months. 


REDETERMINATION OF GRANTS 


Src. 11. All public assistance grants made 
under this act shall be reconsidered by the 
designated agency as frequently as it may 
deem necessary. After such further inves- 
tigations as the designated agency may deem 
necessary, the amount of public assistance 
may be changed, or may be entirely with- 
drawn, if the designated agency finds that 
any such grant has been made erroneously, 
or if the designated agency finds that the 
recipient’s circumstances have altered sufi- 
ciently to warrant such action. If at any 
time during the continuance of public as- 
sistance the recipient thereof becomes pos- 
sessed of income or resources in excess of 
the amount previously reported by him, or 
if other changes should occur in the cir- 
cumstances previously reported by him 
which would alter either his need or his 
eligibility, it shall be his duty to notify 
the designated agency of this fact imme- 
diately on the receipt of possession of such 
additional income or resources, or on the 
change of circumstances. 


RECORDS 


Sec. 12. (a) The Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia are directed to make 
rules and regulations governing the cus- 
tody, use, and preservation of the records, 
papers, files, and communications of the 
designated agency relating to public assist- 
ance. Except as herein otherwise provided, 
such rules and regulations shall provide safe- 
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guards which restrict the use or disclosure 
of information concerning applicants for or 
recipients of public assistance to purposes 
directly connected with the administration 
of public assistance. The said Commis- 
sioners are authorized, in their discretion, 
to include in such rules and regulations pro- 
visions for the public to have access to the 
records of disbursements or payments of 
public assistance made after the effective 
date of this act. 

(b) No person who obtains information by 
virtue of any regulation made pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section shall use such 
information for commercial or political pur- 
poses. 

(e) This section and section 13 of this act 
shall be construed as State legislation con- 
forming to the requirements of section 618 
of the Revenue Act of 1951 (Public Law 183, 
82d Cong.). 

PENALTIES 

Sec. 13. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of any regulation made pursuant to 
subsection (a) of section 12 or any person 
violating subsection (b) of section 12 shall, 
upon conviction, be punished by a fine of 
not more than $500, or by imprisonment of 
not more than 3 months, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. Prosecutions for 
such violations shall be brought in the 
municipal court for the District of Columbia 
by the Corporation Counsel or any of his 
assistants, 

FUNERAL EXPENSES 


Sec. 14. On the death of a recipient, rea- 
sonable funeral expenses may be paid, sub- 
ject to the rules and regulations of the des- 
ignated agency. 

HEARINGS 

Sec. 15. An applicant for, or recipient of, 
public assistance, aggrieved by the action 
or inaction of the designated agency, shall 
be entitled to a hearing. Each applicant 
or recipient shall be notified of his right 
toa hearing. Upon request for such hearing, 
reasonable notice of the time and place 
thereof shall be given to such applicant 
or recipient. Such hearing shall be con- 
ducted in accordance with rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by the designated agency. 
Such nearing shall be conducted either by 
such agency, or a committee or official there- 
of, designated by such agency: Provided, 
That such official shall be a person or per- 
sons other than a person participating in 
the determination that prompted the re- 
quest for a hearing. The findings of the 
designated agency on any appeal shall be 
final. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE NOT ASSIGNABLE 


Sec. 16. Public assistance awarded under 
this act shall not be transferable or assign- 
able at law or in equity, and none of the 
money paid or payable under this act shall 
be subject to execution, levy, attachment, 
garnishment, or other legal process, or to the 
operation of any bankruptcy or insolvency 
law. 

APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 


Sec. 17. The Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia shall include in their annual 
estimates of appropriations such sums as 
may be needed to carry out the provisions 
of this act. 


FRAUD IN OBTAINING PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 18. Any person who by means of false 
statement, failure to disclose information, 
or impersonation, or by other fraudulent 
device obtains or attempts to obtain (a) 
any grant or payment of public assistance 
to which he is not entitled; (b) a larger 
amount of public assistance than that to 
which he is entitled; or (c) payment of any 
forfeited grant of public assistance; or any 
person who with intent to defraud the Dis- 
trict of Columbia aids or abets in the buy- 
ing or in any way disposing of the real 
property of a recipient of public assistance, 
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shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be sentenced to pay 
a fine of not more than $500, or imprisoned 
not to exceed 6 months, or both. 


PROPERTY 


Sec. 19. (a) At the death of a person who 
has received old-age assistance, the total 
amount of such old-age assistance granted 
to such person, together with simple in- 
terest at the rate of 3 percent per annum 
from date of death of recipient to payment 
shall be deducted and allowed by the proper 
court out of the proceeds of his property 
as a preferred claim against the estate of 
such person, and refunded to the Collector 
of Taxes of the District of Columbia, but 
such deduction and allowance shall not be 
made if the designated agency shall certify 
to such court that the allowance of such 
claim would deprive the spouse, a parent, or 
a child of such deceased person of shelter 
or subsistence needed to enable such spouse, 
parent, or child to maintain a minimum 
standard oi health and well-being. If the 
District of Columbia collects from any re- 
cipient of public assistance or from his 
estate, or otherwise, any amount with re- 
spect to public assistance furnished him 
under this act, or under the acts repealed 
by section 27 of this act, the pro rata share 
to which the United States is equitably en- 
titled shall be paid to the United States in 
accordance with the provisions of the So- 
cial Security Act, as amended (title 42, 
U. S. C., secs. 303, 603, and 1203). The pro 
rata share due the District of Columbia shall 
be deposited as miscellaneous receipts to 
the credit of the District of Columbia. 

(b) In addition to the remedy provided by 
subsection (a) of this section, or by any other 
provision of law, the designated agency may 
file a notice in the office of the Recorder of 
Deeds in any case where public assistance 
is granted to any person under this act, and 
such notice shall constitute and have the 
effect of a lien in favor of the District of 
Columbia against the real property of such 
person for the amount of the public assist- 
ance which theretofore has been granted or 
which may thereafter be granted to, or on 
behalf of, such person. Any such lien may 
be enforced by a proceeding filed in the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia. The designated agency shall 
file in the office of the Recorder of Deeds 
@ release of any such real property from the 
effect of such lien (a) whenever there has 
been repaid to the District of Columbia the 
amount of the public assistance theretofore 
granted to, or on behalf of, such person; or 
(b) whenever the designated agency shall 
find that the failure to so release such prop- 
erty would deprive the recipient, his spouse, 
parent, or child of shelter or subsistence 
needed to enable such recipient, spouse, 
parent, or child to maintain a minimum 
standard of health and well-being; or (c) 
whenever in the judgment of the designated 
agency it is in the best interest of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Such notices and releases 
may be filed without the payment of fees. 


RESPONSIBLE RELATIVES 


Sec, 20. The kindred of any person entitled 
to public assistance under the provisions of 
this act, in line and degree of spouse, father, 
mother, or child, living in the District of 
Columbia and of sufficient ability so to do 
shall be bound to support such person, in the 
order above named and in proportion to 
their respective abilities. If at any time 
during the continuance of public assistance 
the designated agency has reason to believe 
that a spouse, father, mother, or child is 
reasonably able to contribute to the sup- 
port of such person receiving public assist- 
ance, it shall be empowered to bring suit 
against such spouse, father, mother, or child, 
for the amount of public assistance granted 
to such person or so much thereof as such 
spouse, father, mother, or child is reason- 
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ably able to pay. The designated agency may 
also petition the court for an order requiring 
such spouse, father, mother, or child to pay 
to such person such sum or sums of money 
in such installments as the court in its dis- 
cretion may direct, and such order may be 
enforced in the same manner as if it were an 
order for alimony in a divorce case, Ac- 
tions and suits provided for by this section 
may be brought in the Municipal Court for 
the District of Columbia, irrespective of the 
amount or kind or relief sought. 


PAYMENT OF EXPENSES 


Sec. 21. All necessary expenses incurred by 
the District of Columbia in carrying out the 
provisions of this act shall be disbursed in 
the same manner as other expenses of the 
District of Columbia are disbursed. 

RECOVERY 

Sec. 22. There shall be no recovery of funds 
expended for public assistance by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia from any disbursing, ap- 
proving, or certifying officer, or other person 
heretofore or hereafter employed by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, who, in the judgment of 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, has not acted dishonestly, in bad faith, 
or with gross negligence. This section shall 
apply to payments made prior to, as well as 
after, the enactment of this act. 

DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 

Sec. 23. The designated agency is author- 
ized to delegate the power to take any action 
or make any finding required by this act, to 
its employees, under rules and regulations 
which shall be prescribed by the designated 
agency. 

VOLUNTARY SERVICES 

Sec. 24. The designated agency is author- 
ized to accept voluntary services in admin- 
istering the provisions of this act, in ac- 
cordance with rules and regulations approved 
by the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Such voluntary services shall not 
create any obligation against the District of 
Columbia or the designated agency. 

VALIDITY 

Sec. 25. If any provision of this act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stances is held invalid, the remainder of the 
act and the application of such provision to 
other persons or circumstances shall not be 
affected thereby. 

BALANCES OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 26. Unobligated balances of appropri- 
ations under the subheading “Agency sery- 
ices” under the caption “Public welfare” con- 
tained in District of Columbia appropriation 
acts are hereby made available for the pur- 
poses of this act. 8 

REPEALER 

Sec. 27. The following are hereby repealed: 
The act entitled “An act to provide aid to de- 
pendent children in the District of Colum- 
bia,” approved June 14, 1944 (58 Stat. 277); 
the act entitled “An act to amend the code 
of laws for the District of Columbia in rela- 
tion to providing assistance against old-age 
want,” approved August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 
747); and the act entitled “An act to provide 
aid for needy blind persons of the District of 
Columbia and authorizing appropriations 
therefor,” approved August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 
744), as amended. Notwithstanding such 
repeal, all claims of the District of Columbia 
for recovery of amounts expended for aid or 
assistance granted under such repealed acts 
which it now has, or which would have ac- 
crued had said laws not been repealed, shall 
be recoverable in the same manner and to 
the same extent such claims would be re- 
coverable had such aid or assistance been 
granted under the provisions of this act. 

Src. 28. This act may be cited as the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Public Assistance Act.” 
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Sec. 29. This act shall take effect on the 
first day of the second month following the 
date of enactment. 


The amendments of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia were agreed to. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
call up the amendment which I sub- 
mitted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, On page 15, 
after line 13, it is proposed to strike out: 

RECOVERY 


Sec. 22. There shall be no recovery of 
funds expended for public assistance by the 
District of Columbia from any disbursing, 
approving, or certifying officer, or other per- 
son heretofore or hereafter employed by the 
District of Columbia, who, in the judgment 
of the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia, has not acted dishonestly, in bad 
faith, or with gross negligence. This section 
shall apply to payments made prior to, as 
well as after, the enactment of this act. 


And insert: 
RELIEF FROM LIABILITY 


EEC. 22. The Comptroller General may, in 
his discretion, relieve any disbursing, cer- 
tifying, or approving officer of liability on 
account of any otherwise proper payment for 
public assistance made by the District of 
Columbia prior to the effective date of Public 
Law 84, Eighty-second Congress (65 Stat. 
124), whenever he finds (1) that the dis- 
bursement, certification, or approval was 
based on official records and the responsible 
Officer did not know, and by reasonable dili- 
gence and inquiry could not have ascer- 
tained, the actual facts, or (2) that the pay- 
ment, certification or approval was made in 
good faith and that the payment was not 
contrary to any statutory provision specifi- 
cally prohibiting payments of the character 
involved. 


The VICE FRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr, 
ScHOEPPEL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a memo- 
randum explaining the amendment be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the Reconrp, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM IN EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENT 
To S. 2502 


This amendment is the result of a dis- 
cussion between the minority committee on 
the calendar and the General Accounting 
Office with respect to section 22 of S. 2502, as 
reported from committee. 

It would conform S. 2502 to the policy es- 
tablished by Congress for disbursements of 
the Government generally by the act of De- 
cember 29, 1941 (55 Stat. 875), and pros- 
pectively, on and after October 1, 1951, for 
disbursements of the District of Columbia by 
Public Law 84 (82d Cong.), approved July 
30, 1951 (65 Stat. 124), Public Law 84, effec- 
tive October 1, 1951—designed to place the 
responsibility for District of Columbia ex- 
penditures on a basis consistent with that 
provided -for the Government generally in 
the 1941 statute—authorizes the Comptroller 
General, in his discretion and upon appro- 
priate findings, to grant relief from liability 
for District of Columbia payments of all 
kinds, including those for public assist- 
ance. The amendment would thus provide 
for relief of liability for public assistance 
payments made prior to October 1, 1951, on 
substantially the same basis. 
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Section 22 of S. 2502 as reported is ap- 
parently contrary to the policy established by 
the cited statutes and would authorize re- 
lief from liability for illegal payments to be 
granted by the heads of the agency itself, 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, rather than by the Comptroller General, 
an agent of the Congress. Also, it would 
set up as a criterion for the granting of such 
relief a determination by the Commission- 
ers that in their judgment the disbursing, 
certifying or approving officer had not acted 
dishonestly, in bad faith, or with gross 
negligence, a standard different and lower 
than that established for relief under the 
general statutes cited. It thus would re- 
strict the present authority of the Comp- 
troller General to protect the Government 
with respect to illegal or otherwise improper 
payments and in view of the general pro- 
visions referred to appears entirely unneces- 
sary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the engrossment and third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN LANDS TO 
FLORIDA FOR EDUCATIONAL PUR- 
POSES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 556) authorizing the transfer 
of certain lands in Putnam County, Fla., 
to the State Board of Education of Flor- 
ida for the use of the University of 
Florida for educational purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
with amendments on page 1, line 5, after 
the words “to the“, to strike out “said”; 
in the same line, after the words “Edu- 
cation of”, to insert the State of”; in 
line 8, after the word “biology”, to strike 
out “botony” and insert “botany”; on 
page 2, after line 20, to strike out: 


Sec. 5. In the event that all or any part 
of said property shall cease to be devoted 
to the use of the University of Florida for 
educational purposes title thereto shall 
thereupon revert to the United States. 


And after line 24, to insert: 


Sec. 5. Title to or control over the lands 
conveyed under the authority of this act 
may not be transferred by the grantee or its 
successor, except with the consent of the 
Secretary of the Interior. The grantee or its 
successor may not change the use of the 
lands trom the educational purposes specified 
in section 1 of this act to another or addi- 
tional use, except with the consent of the 
Secretary. If at any time after the lands are 
conveyed under this act, the grantee or its 
successor attempts to transfer title to or con- 
trol over these lands to another or the lands 
are devoted to a use other than the educa- 
tional purposes specified in section 1, with- 
out the consent of the Secretary, title to the 
lands shall revert to the United States. Such 
reversion shall be considered effective and 
established upon the mailing of notice there- 
of to the State Board of Education of Flor- 
ida, or its successors, by the Secretary. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized and directed to 
convey, subject to other applicable provi- 
sions of this act, to the State Board of Edu- 
cation of the State of Florida, for the use 
and benefit of the University of Florida for 
educational purposes primarily concerned 
with conservation of natural resources, land 
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utilization, forestry, biology, botany, and 
natural history, such portions of tthe area 
known as the Welaka Fish Hatchery, Put- 
nam County, Fla., aggregating approximately 
55 acres, as he may determine to be excess 
to the needs of the Department of the In- 
terior, and available for the aforesaid pur- 
poses, 

Src. 2. The property to be conveyed shall 
include both the land and the improvements 
thereon: Provided, That the United States 
reserves the right to remove, at any time 
within a period of 2 years from the date of 
approval of this act, any of said improve- 
ments constructed by it or financed out of 
its funds. 

Src. 3. The use of said property shall be 
subject to all easements, rights-of-way, 
licenses, leases, and outstanding interests 
in, upon, across, or through said property 
which have heretofore been granted or re- 
served by the United States or its predeces- 
sors in title. 

Sec. 4. The United States reserves the 
rights to all minerals upon or in said prop- 
erty, together with the usual mining rights, 
powers, and privileges, including the right 
of access to and use of such portions of the 
surface of said property as may be necessary 
for mining and removing said minerals. 

Src. 5. Title to or control over the lands 
conveyed under the authority of this act may 
not be transferred by the grantee or its suc- 
cessor, except with the consent of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. The grantee or its 
successor may not change the use of the 
lands from the educational purposes speci- 
fied in section 1 of this act to another or 
additional use, except with the consent of 
the Secretary. If at any time after the lands 
are conveyed under this act, the grantee or 
its successor attempts to transfer title to or 
control over these lands to another or the 
lands are devoted to a use other than the 
educational purposes specified in section 1, 
without the consent of the Secretary, title 
to the lands shall revert to the United States. 
Such reversion shall be considered effective 
and established upon the mailing of notice 
thereof to the State Board of Education of 
Florida, or its successor, by the Secretary. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate return to Calen- 
dar No. 1419, Senate bill 556. Apparently 
there is a misunderstanding regarding 
that bill, because it was agreed between 
the Senator frora Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] 
and the Senator from New Jersey that 
this measure would go over until the 
next calendar call and would be the first 
order of business on the next call. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New Jersey is correct. 
There may have been a misunderstand- 
ing at the desk, but the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement required that Calendar 
No. 1419, Senate bill 556, be the first item 
to be called at the next call of the calen- 
dar. I am sure that both the Senator 
from New Jersey and I were speaking of 
Senate bill 556 when the first item was 
called, because we understood that it 
was Calendar No, 1419. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
the Senator from Florida is entirely 
correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill was 
called, and there was no objection, and 
the bill was passed. 
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Does the Senator from New Jersey 
wish to move that the vote by which 
the bill was passed be reconsidered? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I move that the vote be reconsidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed is agreed to. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I now ask unanimous consent that the 
unanimous-consent agreement which we 
invoked at the beginning of the calendar 
call be applied to this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the mean- 
time House bill 7230, Calendar No. 1421, 
has been taken up; and we shall not fur- 
ther interrupt the consideration of that 
bill for the purpose requested by the 
Senator from New Jersey, but shall take 
up his request later on. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Very well, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. HOLLAND subsequently said: 
Mr. President, at this time I ask unani- 
mous consent that Calendar No. 1419, 
Senate bill 556, the measure referred to 
a moment ago by the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON] and myself, 
be made an item for special call at the 
next call of the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered, 


FREE ENTRY OF CERTAIN ARTICLES 
FOR, EXHIBITION 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res, 422) 
to permit articles imported from foreign 
countries for the purpose of exhibition 
at the Washington State-Far Eastern 
International Trade Fair, Seattle, Wash., 
to be admitted without payment of tariff, 
and for other purposes, was considered, 
orderec to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


STAMP TAX ON CERTAIN DEPOSITS 
OF SECURITIES BY INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


The bill (H. R. 7230) to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code, so as to make 
nontaxable certain stock transfers made 
by insurance companies to secure the 
performance of obligations, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, is 
this Calendar No. 1421? 

25 VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I have amend- 
ments which I offer and send to the desk, 
on behalf of myself and a number of 
other Senators. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arizona wish to have the 
amendments read in full? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No, I do not care 
to have them read in full. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arizona wish to speak in 
regard to his amendments? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No, Mr. President; 
unless there is objection, I do not care 
to speak on the amendments. They are 
the same as the ones the Senate adopted 
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last year for the benefit of the aged, 
the blind, and dependent children, ex- 
cept the amendments restore the in- 
crease to $5. 

Mr, WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
object to the consideration of this mat- 
ter during the calendar call, because I 
do not think it is a proper subject of 
consideration during the call of the cal- 
endar—— 

Mr. McFARLAND. Very well, Mr. 
President, then I shall wait until the end 
of the calendar call. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill was 
announced, and the Senator from Ari- 
zona offered amendments to it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill go 
to the foot of the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I respectfully invite the 
attention of the chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee to the bill which has 
just been passed over, Calendar 1421, 
House bill 7230. That is a House bill 
which relates to stock transfers made by 
insurance companies. I think the bill 
has been made a special order for con- 
sideration on Friday of this week, for 
the purpose of considering primarily a 
nine-page amendment which would 
amend the Internal Revenue Code. 

Mr. GEORGE. At the present time 
the bill has gone to the foot of the cal- 
endar, I may say to the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is so; but I 
wish to invite the attention of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Finance 
Committee to the point that in my opin- 
ion every amendment to the Internal 
Revenue Code is a tax bill. That has 
repeatedly been held, regardless of 
whether the amendment affected taxes 
in fact or merely affected expenditures 
which must be met through taxes. 

The amendments of the Senator from 
Arizona are prompted by a very worthy 
purpose; namely, to increase the Fed- 
eral contribution to the aged and to 
children from three-fourths of $20 to 
four-fifths of $25, and then one-half 
of the remaining $30. Last year simi- 
lar amendments were estimated to cost 
$250,000,000 or more. 

I am not questioning the fact that the 
elderly people and the children affected 
need more assistance; but I call atten- 
tion to the fact that the Senate at- 
tempted to do the same thing in con- 
nection wtih another bill last year; and 
after the Senate had voted to increase 
the Federal contribution for old-age as- 
sistance, the bill was recommitted—and 
properly so—to the Senate Finance 
Committee, for it to consider the tax 
feature. The Finance Committee re- 
ported the bill in a greatly modified 
form. The bill was passed and was sent 
to the House of Representatives, and, of 
course, there it was referred to the Ways 
and Means Committee, which did what 
it always has done, and what it always 
will do in the future; namely, bury any 
tax bill which originates on the Senate 
side of the Capitol so as to convince us 
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that when the Constitution says that 
tax measures must originate in the 
House of Representatives, the Constitu- 
tion means just that. 

Mr. President, I know that no Member 
of the Senate who sponsors these 
amendments—and some of the finest 
Members of the Senate favor them—de- 
liberately wants the Senate to do an un- 
constitutional thing; yet, in my opinion, 
the proposal is both unconstitutional 
and futile. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield, because 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona 
is the leading patron of the amendment. 

Mr. McFARLAND. There is no ques- 
tion that the Senate has a right to 
amend a revenue bill which comes from 
the House. That has been done hereto- 
fore. The last time those affected by 
the amendment received an increase, it 
was done in this manner; and the House 
accepted it. There is no question about 
the constitutionality of such action on 
the part of the Senate. If the Senator 
does not want to give the old people a 
chance to live, that is another proposi- 
tion; but there can be no question about 
the constitutionality of the amend- 
ments. The Constitution is plain. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator 
from Virginia stands corrected. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The Constitution 
permits the Senate to amend revenue 
bills originating in the House, and the 
Senate has frequently done so. It often 
incorporates in revenue bills provisions 
which are not contained in the bills 
when they come to the Senate. We do 
that whenever a tax bill comes to the 
Senate. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Arizona is correct. The Senator from 
Virginia, whose attention had just been 
brought to this matter, had assumed 
the bill relating to a transfer of stock 
made by an insurance company was not 
in the nature of a revenue measure; but, 
by looking at the calendar, he finds that 
the bill in question was reported from 
the Senate Finance Committee. Evi- 
dently, as the Senator from Arizona says, 
it is a revenue bill, and therefore the 
Senate has the privilege of amending it 
in any way it chooses, with respect to 
the Internal Revenue Code. Therefore, 
the constitutional issue cannot be raised; 
but there is involved the issue whether 
we are going to increase the direct obli- 
gations of the Government at this time 
by $250,000,000. 

The Senator from Virginia realizes, of 
course, that the old people affected are 
entitled to have more money, because 
their pensions do rot now have the same 
buying power they have had heretofore. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, if 
I may be permitted to continue for one 
more minute, I merely want to make one 
little comment on what this pension situ- 
ation is. 

The House did not appropriate the 


-amount necessary in order to pay the 


pensions already due under the civil- 
service rules. The Senate committee is 
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now wrestling with the questiun of 
whether ‘t will provide the additional 
money in a pending appropriation bill, 
or will merely say, We know it is not 
enough, but we will let the House, next 
year, come up with a supplemental bill.” 
However, it must be paid either this year 
or next year. 

The Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission told us that the accrued li- 
abilities of the pension system for civil 
service employees were approximately 
$5,000,000,000, that the accrued liabili- 
ties of the Railroad Retirement Act and 
represented approximately $9,000,000,- 
000; and Fe told us, as did another wit- 
ness who had testified before another 
committee, the total accrued liabilities 
of all the pension plans of the Govern- 
ment, including civil service, veterans, 
and others, were approximately $250,- 

That is a very sobering situation. I 
mention it now because I should like 
the Senate to be considering what it is 
going to do about this measure, before 
it comes up on Friday. I put the Sen- 
ate on notice that, as a Member of the 
Appropriations Committee, if the Con- 
gress votes to increase the pensions for 
the aged and the children, I, as a Mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee, 
am going to vote to pay the bill when 
the bill is presented to us. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Virginia has again ex- 
pired. 


FREE IMPORTATION OF OLYMPIC 
GAMES RACING SHELLS 


The bill (H. R. 4902) to permit the 
importation free of duty of racing shells 
to be used in connection with prepara- 
tions for the 1952 Olympic games was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


TAX ON CERTAIN FIREARMS 


The bill CH. R. 7189) to amend the pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code 
which relate to machine guns and short- 
barreled firearms, so as to impose a tax 
on the making of sawed-off shotguns and 
to extend such provisions to Alaska and 
Hawaii, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? ý 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of this 
measure, please? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the 
real purpose of this bill is to make sub- 
ject to the registration provisions and 
transfer provisions of existing law all 
guns that have been sawed off and which 
fall within the category of sawed-off 
shotguns or sawed-off rifles, and also to 
apply the same provisions to Alaska and 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

This bill has been passed by the House 
of Representatives. No objection was 
raised there to the bill, and none was 
raised to the bill in the Senate Finance 


Committee, from which the bill was - 


unanimously reported. 
The bill simply makes such guns which 
are sawed off by individuals subject to 
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the same transfer tax that applies in the 
case of manufacturers of like instru- 
ments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (H. 
R. 7189) was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
Passed. 


REMOVAL OF CERTAIN TAXES ON 
DOMESTIC RECTIFICATION OF 
VODKA 


The bill (H. R. 5282) to amend section 
2800 (a) (5) of the Internal Revenue 
Code was announced as next in order, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, let me say 
that I understand this proposed amend- 
ment to the Internal Reveaue Code ap- 
Plies entirely to vodka. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is correct. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I wonder 
whether we may have an explanation of 
the bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, this is 
a House bill. It was passed without ob- 
jection by the House of Representatives, 
and came to the Senate, and was re- 
ferred to the Finance Committee. The 
Finance Committee approved the bill. 

The purpose of the bill is to relieve 
from the rectification tax of 30 cents a 
proof gallon imposed by section 2800 (a) 
(5) of the Internal Revenue Code vodka 
produced by rectifiers by treating pure 
spirits in the same manner as such spirits 
are authorized to be treated in produc- 
ing vodka at registered distilleries. 

In other words, the purpose of the bill 
is to remove the discrimination against 
the rectifiers. Already the discrimina- 
tion against vodka produced at regis- 
¿ered distilleries has been removed by 
previous act of Congress. 

No objection is made to this bill by 
the Alcohol Tax Unit or by the Treasury 
Department. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. -Mr. President, 
I understand that this bill applies only to 
vodka which is produced domestically. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is entirely cor- 
rect; the bill applies only to vodka pro- 
duced in the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 5282) was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


EXCISE TAX ON PHOTOGRAFHIC 
APPARATUS 

The bill (H. R. 5998) to amend the ex- 

cise tax on photographic apparatus was 


considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


WAR POWERS IN CONNECTION 
WITH DEFENSE CONTRACTS 
The bill (S. 2421) to amend the act of 
January 12, 1951 (64 Stat. 1257), amend- 
ing and extending title II of the First 
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War Powers Act, 1941, was announced as 
next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. May we have an 
explanation of the bill, please? 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, this bill 
would extend the powers of title II of the 
First War Powers Act. Its purpose is 
to give the military authorities another 
year within which to dispose of approxi- 
mately 74 cases in one category, and ap- 
proximately 60 in another category, 
which should be readjusted under the 
provisions of the act as if now exists. 
The act, however, will expire on June 30 
unless we renew it. 

The purpose of the renegotiation is 
dual: First, to protect the military 
sources of supply by keeping defense sup- 
pliers in business; and, second, to pre- 
vent the Government from doing a prac- 
tical injustice to businesses which have 
made bids in good faith, but which have 
been adversely affected by changed eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Mr. President, this bill applies prima- 
rily to fixed-price-bid contracts which 
were made before the Korean invasion. 
Testimony was taken extensively by the 
Small Business Subcommittee on Mobili- 
zation and Procurement, of which I hap- 
pen to be the chairman, indicating that 
the increase in costs of material and 
labor, after Korea, played havoc with a 
number of small businesses which had 
entered bids in good faith and had then 
found that their costs rose rapidly. 

The purpose of the original law, when 
enacted by the Congress, was twofold. It 
was, first, to prevent defense suppliers 
from being driven out of business, which 
would handicap the Government in the 
procurement of material; and, second, to 
see to it that no practical injustice was 
done to small businesses. 

That is the only purpose of this bill. 
It is not put forward as a permanent 
policy of the Government. It is merely 
an extension for a limited period, be- 
cause the evidence and testimony before 
our two committees indicated that such 
an extension should be made. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Michigan yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MOODY. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. As I understand, 
this bill grew out of a series of hearings 
conducted by the junior Senator from 
Michigan, as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, which indicated the existence of 
certain practices, or of certain restric- 
tive interpretations which were placed 
on some of these contracts for the mil- 
itary. I gather that the bill is designéd 
to liberalize the restrictive interpreta- 
tion as it affects procurement contracts 
made with small business. Is that not 
true? 

Mr. MOODY. When the Senator 
says this bill grew out of the hearings 
to which he refers that is not quite cor- 
rect, because it is merely an extension 
of the present law. It is true that the 
Committee on Small Business has been 
very critical of the administration of 
this law by the Department of Defense. 
As my colleague on the Small Business 
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Committee and on the Committee on 
Government Operations, the Senator 
from Kansas well knows we conducted 
a rather extensive series of hearings 
which brought out the fact that the De- 
partment of Deferse had promulgated 
regulations which took care of the situa- 
tion from their own angle, that is, the 
angle which would protect their sources 
of supply. But they failed to take into 
account the question of practical justice 
to a small business, which should not 
have been penalized because of a change 
in economic conditions beyond its 
control. 

In one case, in Massachusetts, for 
example, the evidence indicated that a 
small-business concern had trained 
other concerns in making the type of 
item it was furnishing to the Army 
through the Quartermaster Corps, and 
that, having done that, it was not the 
only supplier of this type of item. Since 
it was not the only supplier, it was no 
longer essential to the Department of 
Defense that this particular business re- 
main in existence, and therefore, under 
the regulations and interpretations of 
the law by the Department of Defense, 
the business could receive no relief un- 
der the law. Iam sure the Senator from 
Kansas read the report of the Small 
Business Committee, because we incor- 
porated it as a part of the report of the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
Our purpose in that was to make very 
clear the legislative intent of the Con- 
gress. As we extend the present law, if 
it be the judgment of the Congress that 
it should be extended, we intend to take 
care of bidders who in good faith have 
made their bids and have then been 
penalized. We do not intend, of course, 
that the Government bail out firms 
which merely have miscalculated their 
bids. But those who have dealt in good 
faith, and have been hit by circumstances 
beyond their control, should be given 
consideration and action. For the bene- 
fit of my distinguished friend from 
Kansas, I should like to add that I have 
already written, as chairman of the sub- 
committee, to Mr. Lovett, the Secretary 
of Defense, and I am expecting a reply 
from him with reference to the future 
policy of the Department of Defense in 
implementing the law. I believe this ac- 
tion is in accord with the views of the 
Senator from Kansas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. Is there objec- 
tion to the consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2421) to amend the act of January 12, 
1952 (64 Stat. 1257), amending and ex- 
tending title II of the First War Powers 
Act, 1941, was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
act of January 12, 1951 (64 Stat. 1257), is 
hereby amended by striking out “1952” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “1953.” 


CONSTRUCTION OF AERONAUTICAL 
RESEARCH FACILITIES 


The bill (H. R. 6336) to promote the 
national defense by authorizing the con- 
struction of aeronautical research facili- 
ties hy the National Advisory Committee 
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for Aeronautics necessary to the effec- 
tive prosecution of aeronautical research 
was announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I under- 
stand the bill involves approximately 
$20,000,000. I wonder, therefore, if we 
might have an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is 
quite correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I shall be glad to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee. 


TRANSFER TO THE STATE OF TEN- 
NESSEE OF CERTAIN LANDS IN 
THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRA- 
TION CENTER, MOUNTAIN HOME, 
TENN. 


Mr. McKELLAR. As the Senator from 
California knows, the Committee on Ap- 
propriations has a committee meeting at 
1 o’clock this afternoon. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate proceed 
immediately to the consideration of Cal- 
endar 1440, Senate bill 2959, authorizing 
the transfer to the State of Tennessee of 
certain lands in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Center, Mountain Home, Tenn. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Since my distin- 
guished colleague is chairman of the sub- 
committee on which I serve and I know 
he has to preside at the meeting, I shall 
be glad temporarily to postpone action 
on Calendar 1427, House bill 6336. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I dislike mightily to tell my distinguished 
colleague from Tennessee that by request 
I shall have to ask that the bill be 
passed over, but I should like to ask 
unanimous consent that it be considered 
at the next call of the calendar. I want 
the distinguished Senator to understand 
that the Senator from New Jersey has 
no objection. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand that 
fully. I merely want to say that there 
are two amendments to the bill. I am 
quite sure that whoever asked the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey to object will with- 
draw his objection at the proper time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Unanimous 
consent has been requested that Senate 
bill 2959 be called at the next call of the 
calendar. The Chair hears no objection, 
and it is so ordered. 


CONSTRUCTION OF AERONAUTICAL 
RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
again referring to House bill 6336 to 
promote the national defense by au- 
thorizing the construction of aeronauti- 
cal research facilities by the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
necessary to the effective prosecution of 
aeronautical research, the bill provides 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics with the authorization nec- 
essary to enable it to carry out its con- 
struction program planned for fiscal 
year 1953. 

The bill authorizes the appropriation 
of a total of not to exceed $19,700,000. 
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Of this aggregate sum approximately 
$18,000,000 is for technical facilities. 
The remainder is for the housing of 
those facilities. 

The major portion of the authoriza- 
tion—$13,000,000—is for expenditure at 
the Langley Aeronautical Laboratory and 
involves the conversion of the 19-foot 
pressure tunnel for dynamic model test- 
ing and the equipping of a high-tem- 
perature structural research laboratory. 

The remainder of the authorization— 
$6,592,000—is for construction at the 
Lewis Propulsion Laboratory and in- 
volves the expansion of the high-pres- 
sure air supply and distributing system 
and the facilities for full scale jet engine 
research. 

There is a committee amendment to 
the bill which rewrites section 3 in such 
a manner as to limit the authorization 
to not to exceed the definite dollar 
amount of $19,700,000. 

Section 2 contains authorization to be 
exercised at the discretion of the Direc- 
tor of the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics to vary upward in the 
amount of 10 percent, the approximate 
costs enumerated for the two locations 
and by such further amounts as may be 
concurred in by the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget so long as such trans- 
fer of funds is to meet unusual costs 
variations and does not exceed the ag- 
gregate of $19,700,000 as authorized by 
the bill. 

Hearings were held on the bill before 
a subcommittee under the chairmanship 
of the distinguished senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KLdonE] with the 
senior Senator from California as a 
member. 

The bill was reported unanimously by 
the Committee on Armed Services. It 
was recommended by the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics and 
has the concurrence of the executive 
branch of the Government as is shown 
by the letter appearing on page 4 of the 
committee report. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I may 
say that I think all the Members of the 
Senate, particularly those who are mem- 
bers of the Armed Services Committee 
and who are familiar with the develop- 
ments in aviation and the importance 
of keeping abreast and ahead of devel- 
opments, feel that this Nation must not 
be caught in a second-best position. 
The only way to avoid that situation is 
to continue as rapidly as possible re- 
search and development work. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished Senator from 
California for his explanation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STENNIS in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
6336) to promote the national defense by 
authorizing the construction of aeronau- 
tical research facilities by the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
necessary to the effective prosecution of 
aeronautical research, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Armed 
Services with an amendment on page 2, 
line 14, after the word “appropriated,” 
to strike out “such sums of money as 
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may be necessary,” and insert “not to 
exceed $19,700,000.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I wonder if the Senator from 
California will answer a question for me. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I shall be glad to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It is with 
respect to House bill 6336. Does this bill 
have anything to do with commercial 
aviation, or is it strictly military? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It relates to basic 
research. While it is essential that we 
keep ahead of the procession in connec- 
tion with military aviation, I think that 
out of this basic research will come in- 
formation which undoubtedly will be of 
value to commercial aviation. But pri- 
marily, I would say, in answer to the 
Senator’s question, that it is to keep us 
in a position where we shall not be sec- 
ond best in our air power. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Iamsur- 
prised that the bill was not referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce which handles aviation 
questions. I notice that it is reported 
from the Committee on Armed Services. 
I wonder why that is the case. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
distinguished Senator, who is chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, that a similar bill last 
year was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I offer an objection, and ask that 
the bill go to the foot of the calendar 
and that it be considered on the next 
call of the calendar, so that the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce may have an opportunity to study 
its implications. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado 
that, of course, he is entirely within his 
rights and it is perfectly proper to make 
the request which he has made, but I 
hope, in the interest of advancing our 
own air position and particularly in view 
of the situation in the field of military 
air power, when we know that the Soviet 
Union has made tremendous progress, 
there will be no unnecessary delay and 
that prompt action will be taken by the 
Senate. I hope that at the next call of 
the calendar the Senate will be pre- 
pared to consider the proposed legisla- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON]? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I should 
like to address a question to the distin- 
guished Senator from California. 

Is it a fact that the authorization is 
needed in order to protect appropriations 
for the purposes described in the bill? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I believe the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is correct. 

Mr. CASE. Is it not a fact that proj- 
ects of this type have been proposed to 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, but action on them has been 
prevented on the ground that there was 
no authorization? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
Senator that I am not able to give him a 
categorical answer to that question. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the reason 
for my raising the reservation of objec- 
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tion is that in times past we have found 
that proposals have been presented to 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, but that committee lacks 
appropriations for certain projects. I 
certainly join with the Senator from 
California in hoping that expeditious 
consideration can be given to the bill. I 
think it is important that research con- 
tinue and that it be not delayed. There- 
fore, I hope consideration of the bill will 
not be delayed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota is correct in his 
general premise that authorization legis- 
lation is needed, for I believe that with- 
out it such a provision would be subject 
to a point of order in an appropriation 
bill. The question I cannot answer is 
whether the point was made in the 
House, and for that reason the appro- 
priation was stricken. 

Mr. CASE. As to specific projects. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the inclusion of the bill in 
the next call of the calendar? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


CHAIN OF ROCKS CANAL, ILL.— 
RETROCESSION OF JURISDICTION 


The bill (H. R. 1949) to retrocede to 
the State of Illinois jurisdiction over 
154.2 acres of land used in connection 
with the Chain of Rocks Canal, Madison 
County, III., was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN REAL 


PROPERTY TO TERRITORY OF 
HAWAII 


The bill (H. R. 4511) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to convey to the 
Territory of Hawaii certain real prop- 
erty of Kahulani, Wailuku, Maui, T. H., 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, in- 
asmuch as considerable property is in- 
volved, may we have an explanation of 
the bill? 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, this bill 
would authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to convey without reimbursement 
to the Territory of Hawaii a naval air 
station located on the Island of Maui. 

The station comprises approximately 
1,300 acres. The land on which it is 
located was acquired at an original cost 
of $500,000. The improvements cost 
$28,000,000. 

A great share of the improvements are 
temporary. Many have been removed, 
and the entire station has suffered con- 
siderable deterioration. 

The situation with regard to this par- 
ticular piece of property is unique in that 
the property is surplus to the present 
needs of the Defense Department and 
other Federal departments, but would be 
necessary in case important naval opera- 
tions were to be carried on in the Pacific 
Ocean area. 

The problem therefore is how to assure 
the best interim use and maintenance of 
the station at a minimum cost to the 
Federal Government. The bill seeks to 
accomplish this objective by incorporat- 
ing three specific conditions in its pro- 
visions. First, the Territory shall not 
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alienate its title to the property con- 
veyed nor lease any part of it, except for 
public airport purposes. 

Second, the Territory is required to 
maintain, or cause to be maintained in a 
condition suitable for public airport pur- 
poses, the improvements now existing 
on the land as well as those which may 
hereafter be constructed thereon. 

Third—and perhaps most significant— 
right of recapture for use by the United 
States in time of war or in time of na- 
tional emergency is provided, and, in 
addition, the Federal Government may, 
after 30 days’ notice in writing, repossess 
title to property including all or any part 
of the improvements erected thereon by 
the Territory. 

Under the bill as amended, the United 
States would make compensation only 
for the acquisition of title to any per- 
sonal property erected by the Territory 
without Federal aid. No payment would 
be required for the use of any of the 
installations in the event of recapture 
of title by the United States. 

The normal method of disposing of 
surplus airports is through the Surplus 
Airport Act. This procedure is not feasi- 
ble in this particular case because the 
property is only temporarily surplus, and 
a definite mobilization need for its re- 
capture exists in the event of certain 
eventualities in the Pacific area. 

Furthermore, experience has shown 
that in making disposals under the Sur- 
plus Airport Act, very serious difficulty 
is encountered in cases where the Fed- 
eral Government desires to reenter the 
property and erect permanent construc- 
tion thereon. There is no legal means 
by which fee title can be recaptured 
without outright purchase. 

It is to meet this difficulty that the bill 
contains specific provision that all right 
of reentry both for use and ownership 
can be revested in the Federal Govern- 
ment without payment, except for realty 
construction thereon subsequent to the 
conveyance of the Territory. 

The committee has been informed 
that the provisions of H. R. 1949 are 
within the purview of the criteria pre- 
seribed by the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] with respect to such 
conveyances. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Armed Services with amendments, on 
page 2, line 12, after the word “con- 
dition”, to insert “which the Secretary 
of the Navy may deem to be”, and on 
page 3, line 2, after “Provided, however”, 
to strike out “That the United States 
shall make just compensation for the 
use or acquisition of any improvements 
or personal property made or acquired 
without Federal aid” and insert “That 
the United States shall make just com- 
pensation for the acquisition of title to 
any personal property acquired by the 
Territory without Federal aid and for 
any new facilities provided by the Terri- 
tory without Federal aid which are not in 
the nature of improvements to or re- 
placements of existing structures.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 
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The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


SPECIAL-INDUCEMENT PAY TO DOC- 
TORS AND DENTISTS IN THE 
ARMED SERVICES 


The bill (S. 3019) to amend the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, as amended, 
to extend the application of the special- 
inducement pay provided thereby to doc- 
tors and dentists, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] I ask that 
the bill go over. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, because of 
the deep interest of the author of the 
bill, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt], I wonder if the Senator from 
Colorado will withhold his objection un- 
til I can offer a brief explanation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Certainly. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the prin- 
ciple purpose of the bill is to extend 
from September 1, 1952, to July 1, 1953, 
the time limitation for eligibility to 
qualify for special pay of $100 per month 
authorized for medical and dental offi- 
cers of the uniformed services while serv- 
ing on active duty. 

This special pay was originally author- 
ized by the Medical Officer Procurement 
Act of 1947. It was continued by the Ca- 
reer Compensation Act of 1949 and 
broadened somewhat by the act of Sep- 
tember 9, 1950. 

I would point out that this bill in no 
sense provides a general pay raise for 
physicians and dentists. I make this 
comment because it is widely believed 
that under existing law the special pay 
for physicians and dentists will termi- 
nate on September 1 of this year. That 
is not the situation. The special pay for 
officers on duty September 1 will con- 
tinue for as long as they remain on active 
duty. However, those entering active 
duty subsequent to September 1 could 
not qualify, with the result that there 
would be a marked differential in treat- 
ment of officers doing identical types of 
work. 

It was this difference the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Hunt] sought to eradi- 
cate in this bill. 

The bill does extend the coverage of the 
existing statute to include a small group 
of retired officers who were ordered back 
to active duty subsequent to their retire- 
ment. This correction is of very limited 
application, and is necessary and justi- 
fiable because it was never intended that 
these individuals should not be covered 
by the original statute. 

Mr. President, I shall not discuss the 
reason why Congress has found it sound 
policy to authorize special pay for phy- 
Sicians and dentists. That subject has 
been discussed repeatedly on the floor 
of the Senate and in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and is a well recognized 
necessity. The committee report con- 
tains a fairly detailed analysis of the 
problem, 
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This bill was recommended by the 
Department of Defense with the con- 
currence of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the cour- 
tesy extended by the Senator from Colo- 
rado in temporarily withholding his ob- 
jection to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion having been heard, the bill will go 
over. 


WAREHOUSES FOR CIVILIAN 
DEFENSE PURPOSES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2726) to authorize the Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator to acquire by 
lease or license, warehouse space for civil 
defense purposes at Sikeston, Mo.: 
Zanesville, Ohio; Downingtown, Pa., and 
Paw Paw, W. Va., respectively, which 
was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in accordance 
with the provisions of subsection 201 (h) of 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 (64 
Stat. 1249; 50 U. S. C. App. 2281), the Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator is hereby au- 
thorized to acquire by lease or license, for 
civil defense purposes, not to exceed a total 
of 314,000 gross square feet of warehouse 
space situated in or near the following 
places: Sikeston, Mo.; Zanesville, Ohio; 
Downingtown, Pa., and Paw Paw, W. Va. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair observes that Calendar No. 1437, 
H. R. 5990, is on the same subject mat- 
ter, and it would be in order for the 
Senate to proceed to consider that bill, 
strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert the language of Senate bill 
2726. Is there objection to that course 
being pursued? 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, would the 
action which the Chair has just recom- 
mended be the same as for me to move 
that all after the enacting clause of H. 
R. 5990 be stricken, and the language of 
S. 2726 substituted in lieu thereof? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Is there objection to the consideration 
of House bill 5990? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R, 
5990) to amend the Federal Civil De- 
fense Act of 1950. 

Mr. CAIN, Mr. President, I now move 
that all after the enacting clause be 
stricken out and that Senate bill 2726 be 
substituted in lieu thereof. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, Senate bill 2726 is indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I notice that the titles of the two bills 
are considerably different. Is it not in 
order to amend the title, so that the 
record may be clear? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s point is well taken, Is there 
objection to the amendment of the title 
to conform to the subject matter of the 
Senate bill? Without objection, the title 
will be appropriately amended. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to authorize the Federal Civil 
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Defense Administrator to acquire, by 
lease or license, warehouse space for civil 
defense purposes at Sikeston, Mo.; 
Zanesville, Ohio; Downingtown, Pa.; and 
Paw Paw, W. Va., respectively.” 


OLEOMARGARINE IN NAVY RA- 
TION—BILL PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 2083) to amend the Navy 
ration statute so as to provide for the 
serving of oleomargarine or margarine 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, by 
request I ask that the bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 


LOAN OF CERTAIN DEFENSE EQUIP- 
MENT TO BOY SCOUTS 


The bill (S. 3100) to authorize the 
Secretary of Defense to lend certain 
Army, Navy, and Air Force equipment, 
and provide certain services to the Boy 
Scouts of America for use at the Third 
National Jamboree for the Boy Scouts, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I certainly have 
no intention of objecting—I should like 
to offer a brief statement on this bill, be- 
cause of the interest taken in it by the 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE], who is not at present in the 
Chamber. 

This bill would authorize the Secre- 
tary of Defense to lend certain equip- 
ment and provide certain services to the 
Boy Scouts of America at their Third 
National Jamboree, 

I should like to point out that the 
bill is almost identical in terminology 
with Senate bill 2151, which was intro- 
duced in the Eighty-first Congress by the 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Tuye] and the senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL]. Senate bill 2151 
was not acted upon by the Senate be- 
cause an identical companion bill, House 
bill 5432, was passed and enacted into 
law. 

The pending bill, Senate bill 3100, 
originated with Senate bill 2483, which 
was introduced on January 22 by the 
senior Senator from Minnesota and the 
senior Senator from Alabama, There 
were certain technical and noncontro- 
versial amendments to the original lan- 
guage recommended by the Department 
of Defense. No objection to the new 
language was interposed by the authors 
of the bill, or by the representatives of 
the Boy Scouts of America. As a mat- 
ter of committee procedure in this par- 
ticular instance, the Committee on 
Armed Services reported a committee 
bill so as to avoid reprinting the lan- 
guage of the original bill with the vari- 
ous amendments. 

I wish to point out that page 2 of the 
committee report attempts to explain the 
relationship of the pending bill, Senate 
bill 3100, to the original bill as intro- 
duced by the distinguished Senator from 
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Minnesota and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Alabama, whose continued in- 
terest in this extremely worthy cause is 
well known to all Members of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the Secretary 
of Defense is hereby authorized, under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, to lend to 
the Boy Scouts of America, a corporation 
created under the act of June 15, 1916, for 
the use and accommodation of the approxi- 
mately 50,000 Scouts and officials who are to 
attend the Third National Jamboree of the 
Boy Scouts to be held during the period be- 
ginning in June 1953, and ending in July 
1953 at Irvine Ranch, Irvine, Orange County, 
Calif., such tents, cots, blankets, commis- 
sary equipment, flags, refrigerators, and 
other equipment and services as may be nec- 

or useful. 

(b) Such equipment is authorized to be 
delivered at such time prior to the holding 
of such jamboree, and to be returned at such 
time after the close of such jamboree, as 
may be agreed upon by the Secretary of De- 
fense and the national council, Boy Scouts 
of America. No expense shall be incurred 
by the United States Government for the de- 
livery, return, rehabilitation, or replacement 
of such equipment. 

(c) The Secretary of Defense, before de- 
livering such property, shall take from the 
Boy Scouts of America a good and sufficient 
bond for the safe return of such property in 
good order and condition, and the whole 
without expense to the United States. 


INTERNAL REVENUE OFFENSES— 
STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS—BILL 
PASSED OVER TO NEXT CALL OF 
CALENDAR 


The bill (H. R. 5048) relating to the 
statute of limitations in the case of 
criminal prosecutions of offenses arising 
under the internal revenue laws was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

‘Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
have discussed this bill with the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee. I ask 
that the bill be passed over, and included 
in the next call of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the inclusion of this bill in 
the next call of the calendar? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
The bill will be passed over until the next 
call of the calendar. 


PROHIBITION OF CERTAIN PRAC- 
TICES IN SALE OF AIR TRANSPOR- 
TATION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2690) to amend the Civil Aero- 
nauties Act of 1938, as amended, to make 
unlawful certain practices of 


tion, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Insterstate and Foreign Commerce with 
1 on page 3, after line 9, to in- 
sert: 

Sec. 4. Nothing contained in this act shall 
be construed to enlarge or extend the juris- 
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diction of the Civil Aeronautics Board over 
transportation not subject to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended. 


And on page 3, after line 13, to insert: 


Src. 5. This act shall be effective upon 
enactment. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by renumbering paragraph (32) as 
paragraph (33) and by inserting therein a 
new paragraph (32) reading as follows: 

“(32) “Ticket agent’ means any person, 
not an air carrier or a foreign air carrier and 
not a bona fide employee of an air carrier or 
foreign air carrier, who, as principal or agent, 
sells or offers for sale any air transportation, 
or negotiates for, or holds himself out by 
solicitation, advertisement, or otherwise as 
one who sells, provides, furnishes, contracts 
or arranges for, such transportation.” 

Sec. 2. Section 411 of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 


“METHODS OF COMPETITION 


“Sec. 411. The Board may, upon its own 
initiative or upon complaint by any air car- 
rier, foreign air carrier, or ticket agent, if 
it considers that such action by it would be 
in the interest of the public, investigate and 
determine whether any air carrier, foreign 
air carrier, or ticket agent has been or is 
engaged in unfair or deceptive practices or 
unfair methods of competition in air trans- 
portation or the sale thereof. If the Board 
shall find, after notice and hearing, that 
such air carrier, foreign air carrier, or ticket 
agent is engaged in such unfair or deceptive 
practices or unfair methods of competition, 
it shall order such air carrier, foreign air 
carrier, or ticket agent to cease and desist 
from such practices or methods of competi- 
tion.” 

Src. 3, Section 902 (d) of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“GRANTING REBATES 

„d) Any air carrier, foreign air carrier, or 
ticket agent, or any officer, agent, employee, 
or representative thereof, who shall, know- 
ingly and willfully, offer, grant, or give, or 
cause to be offered, granted, or given, any 
rebate or other concession in violation of the 
provisions of this act, or who, by any device 
or means, shall, knowingly and willfully, 
assist, or shall willingly suffer or permit, any 
person to obtain transportation or services 
subject to this act at less than the rates, 
fares, or charges lawfully in effect, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon 
conviction thereof, shall be subject for each 
offense to a fine of not less than 8100 and not 
more than $5,000.” 

Sec. 4. Nothing contained in this act shall 
be construed to enlarge or extend the juris- 
diction of the Civil Aeronautics Board over 

tion not subject to the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended. 

Sec. 5. This act shall be effective upon en- 

actment. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY—AMENDMENT OF NA- 
TIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1973) to amend the National La- 
bor Relations Act, as amended, with 
reference to the building and construc- 
tion industry, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare with 
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amendments on page 1. line 8, after the 
word “States”, to insert “or of any State 
or Territory”; in line 9, after the word 
“employer”, to insert “primarily”; on 
page 2, line 1, after the word “engaged”, 
to insert “(or who, upon their employ- 
ment, will be engaged)”; in line 7, after 
the word “which”, to insert “at the time 
the agreement was executed or within 
the preceding 12 months has received 
from the Board a notice that it“; in line 
14, after the word “act”, to strike out 
“nor shall an election be required under 
any of” and insert “solely because no 
election has been held under”, and after 
line 19, to imsert: 


(b) Before the semicolon at the end of 
section 9 (c) (1) (A) (ii) imsert a comma 
and the following: “or (iii) who are covered 
by an agreement between their employer and 
a labor organization made pursuant to the 
third proviso to section 9 (a) wish to be 
represented by a labor organization other 
than the labor organization which is cur- 
rently representing them under such agree- 
ment”. 

(c) Before the period at the end of sec- 
tion 9 (c) (1) insert a colon and the follow- 
ing: “Provided, That in a proceeding arising 
under section 9 (ce) (1) (A) (iii), the di- 
rector of the regional office in which such a 
petition is filed shall investigate such peti- 
tion and if he has reasonable cause to believe 
that a question of representation affecting 
commerce exists shall provide for an appro- 
priate hearing upon due notice, which hear- 
ing may be conducted by an officer or em- 
ployee of the regional office who may make 
recommendations in writing with respect 
thereto, and the report of the hearing officer 
shall be served upon the parties to the pro- 
ceeding. If, in any such proceeding, the 
regional director finds upon the record of 
such hearing that such a question of repre- 
sentation exists, he shall, notwithstanding 
the existence of any agreement, direct an 
election by secret ballot and shall certify the 
results thereof: Provided further, That peti- 
tions under 9 (c) (1) (A) (iil) shall have 
the highest priority over all other cases, ex- 
cept cases of like character, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 10 (1) of this act, 
and the procedure prescribed herein, up to 
and including the issuance of a certificate, 
shall be completed within 10 calendar days 
after the filing of the petition except in rare 
cases which require additional time“. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended, is hereby further 
amended as follows: 

(a) At the end of section 9 (a) insert the 
following: “Provided further, That nothing 
in this section or any other section of this 
act or of any other statute or law of the 
United States or of any State or Territory 
shall preclude an employer primarily en- 
gaged in the building and construction in- 
dustry from making an agreement covering 
employees engaged (or who, upon their em- 
ployment, will be engaged) in the construc- 
tion, alteration, or repair of buildings, or 
other structures and improvements, on 
which building and construction trade 
workmen are employed, with a labor organ- 
ization (not established, maintained, or as- 
sisted by any action defined in section 8 (a) 
of this act as an unfair labor practice and 
which at the time the agreement was exe- 
cuted or within the preceding 12 months 
has received from the Board a notice that it 
has complied with all the requirements im- 
posed by section 9 (f) (g) (h)) to require, 
as a condition of employment, membership 
in such organization on or after the seventh 
day following the beginning of such employ- 
ment, and no such agreement shall be con- 
sidered an unfair labor practice under sec- 
tion 8 of this act, solely because no election 
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has been held under the provisions of section 
9 of this act prior to the making of such 
agreement: Provided further, That nothing 
herein shall set aside the final proviso to sec- 
tion 8 (a) (3) of this act.” 

(b) Before the semicolon at the end of 
section 9 (c) (1) (A) (il) insert a comma 
and the following: “or (ili) who are covered 
by an agreement between their employer and 
a labor organization made pursuant to the 
third proviso to section 9 (a) wish to be 
represented by a labor organization other 
than the labor organization which is cur- 
rently representing them under such agree- 
ment.” 

(c) Before the period at the end of section 
9 (c) (1) insert a colon and the following: 
“Provided, That in a proceeding arising under 
section 9 (e) (1) (A) (iil), the Director of 
the Regional Office in which such a petition 
is filed shall investigate such petition and if 
he has reasonable cause to believe that a 
question of representation affecting com- 
merce exists shall provide for an appropriate 
hearing upon due notice, which hearing may 
be conducted by an officer or employee of 
the Regional Cffice who may make recom- 
mendations in writing with respect thereto, 
and the report of the hearing officer shall be 
served upon the parties to the proceeding. 
If, in any such proceeding, the Regional Di- 
rector Funds upon the record of such hearing 
that such a question of representation exists, 
he shall, notwithstanding the existence of 
any agreement, direct an election by secret 
ballot and shall certify the results thereof: 
Provided further, That petitions under 9 (c) 
(1) (A) (iii) shall have the highest priority 
over all other cases, except cases of like char- 
acter, notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 10 (1) of this act, and the procedure 
prescribed herein, up to and including the 
issuance of a certificate, shall be completed 
within 10 calendar days after the filing of 
the petition except in rare cases which re- 
quire additional time.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ACQUISITION OF SITE FOR FEDERAL 
BUILDING IN NEWNAN, GA. 


The bill (H. R. 4551) to provide for 
the acquisition of a site for the new Fed- 
eral building in Newnan, Ga., adjoining 
the existing Federal building there as an 
economy measure before land value has 
increased as a result of land improve- 
ment was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR BUREAU 
OF CUSTOMS AT EL PASO, TEX. 


The bill (H. R. 6863) to make provi- 
sion for suitable accommodations for the 
Bureau of Customs and certain other 
Government services at El Paso, Tex., 
and for other purposes, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


ADDITIONAL AID FOR THE AMERI- 
CAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE 
BLIND 
The bill (H. R. 1499) to amend the 

act approved August 4, 1919, as 

amended, providing additional aid for 
the American Printing House for the 

Blind was announced as next in order, 
Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 

reserving the right to object, may we 

have an explanation of the bill? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. An ex- 
planation is requested. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the bill was 
unanimously passed by the House of 
Representatives, and unanimously re- 
ported to the Senate by the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. It would 
increase the authorization for appropria- 
tions for the American Printing House 
for the Blind from $115,000 to $250,000. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that in- 
creasing the authorization does not nec- 
essarily mean that the full appropriation 
of $250,000 will be made. The $115,000 
authorization was made in 1937. By in- 
creasing the authorization today we 
would have the future in mind, and it 
would not be necessary each year to fix 
the authorized amount of the appro- 
priation. 

Making appropriations for the Amer- 
ican Printing House for the Blind car- 
ries out the policy of Congress, estab- 
lished in 1789, giving help to the Amer- 
ican Printing House for the Blind in 
the manufacture and distribution to 
blind children in the public schools of 
braille books and educational apparatus 
and equipment. None of the money 
would be used for any purpose whatever 
except to provide such books and ap- 
paratus. 

The Senator from New Jersey will rec- 
ognize that an increase in cost has oc- 
curred since 1937. In fact, the increase 
in the cost of the materials per unit 
is now approximately 105 percent more 
than it was in 1942. Does the Senator 
froia New Jersey desire to ask any ques- 
tions? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. No. I wish to 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama. I know that he has remained 
on the floor to give this explanation 
when he had other official business to at- 
tend to. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, there is 
no other cause in which the Senator 
from New Jersey and I could be asso- 
ciated which would be worthier than 
helping the blind children in our public 
schools throughout the country. 


AUSTRIA AS A FREE AND 
INDEPENDENT NATION 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Reserving the 
right to object—and I shall not object— 
I wish to exercise my privilege under the 
5-minute rule to speak on another sub- 
ject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Stennis in the chair). The Senator 
from New Jersey is recognized. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
that the Austrian Government and its 
heroic people have not been accorded 
full freedom and have not been encom- 
passed in the world of nations as a free 
and independent people pursuant to the 
Moscow declaration and subsequent 
promises of a solemn nature, constitutes 
one of the glaring sins of our foreign 
policy stemming from Yalta, is a fact 
which no one will dare deny. And yet 
we do nothing about it. 

In view of the fact that a heroic and 
patriotic Austrian, the Hon, Dr. Leopold 
Figl, the present chancellor of Austria, 
is now a Visitor upon our shores, it would 
be well for every Member of this dis- 
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tinguished body to read an editorial from 
the New York Times of yesterday en- 
titled “For a Free Austria.” After read- 
ing it, I would implore each of my col- 
leagues to weigh its implications with 
profound thought. 

To that end, Mr, President, I ask that 
the editorial appear in the body of the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


For A FREE AUSTRIA 


The scheduled arrival here this morning 
of Dr. Leopold Figl, chancellor of Austria, 
comes at a time when that small but im- 
portant nation is again in the international 
spotlight. Last Friday the United States, 
Great Britain and France jointly reminded 
the Soviet Government that almost 2 months 
ago, on March 13, they had suggested adop- 
tion of a short state treaty with Austria 
which would permit the restoration of Aus- 
tria’s full freedom and independence along 
with the withdrawal of occupation troops 
there now. To date no Soviet reply has been 
received to that proposal, but this latest 
note reaffirms once again the Western desire 
to see a free Austria. 

Any study of the history of Austria’s rela- 
tions with the four occupying powers over 
the past years shows immediately that a 
State Department spokesman was uttering 
nothing but the literal truth last Friday 
when he declared that the U. S. S. R.’s 
role in the Austrian negotiations has been “a 
classic study of Soviet obstructionism and 
procrastination.” If there is a Stalin prize 
for ingenuity in preventing diplomatic agree- 
ments, it must surely long since have gone 
to those in the Kremlin who direct policy 
on Austrian affairs. In hundreds of meet- 
ings over the past 7 years the three Western 
powers’ representatives have tried in every 
way to get Soviet agreement to an Austrian 
treaty, but at every point they have been 
met by evasions, pretexts, new demands and 
vituperation. 

The short-range factors which motivate 
this Kremlin attitude are clear: the oppor- 
tunity to continue exploiting Eastern Aus- 
tria’s economy, the ability to maintain Soviet 
troops in Austria as well as in the satellite 
countries along the Soviet line of communi- 
cations with the homeland, and the like. 
Yet even to the Kremlin it should be clear 
that at the present time its Austrian policy 
makes more difficult than ever the realiza- 
tion of its new German policy. Stalin and 
his colleagues must surely realize that the 
West can place no faith in the sincerity of 
Soviet proposals for a German peace treaty 
when so little progress has been achieved on 
the far simpler questions regarding Austria. 

Speaking in the Austrian Parliament last 
April 2, Chancelor Figl appealed to the con- 
science of the world for a treaty which would 
free his country. He said, “We raise our 
voice against the injustice that is being per- 
petuated against the Austrian people and 
against the nonfulfillment of the solemn 
promise given in the Moscow declaration of 
the year 1943 and reiterated in 1945. It is 
the voice of a people who 7 years after 
the end of the war have earned through their 
suffering and exemplary behavior the right 
to be treated as the civilized nation of Eu- 
rope with its century-old tradition which 
they embody.” As he arrives in our country, 
we Americans can be proud that we stand 
with this leader and his people in their fight 
for the restoration of their justly deserved 
freedom. 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
as one who has spent many long, hard 
months in Austria during the early days 
of its reconstruction, I would like to say 
briefly that we cannot take action tco 
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quickly in recognition of the voice of 
these fine people who have earned 
through their suffering and exemplary 
behavior the right to be treated as a 
civilized nation of Europe. 

Mr. President, the editorial says that 
we Americans can be proud that we 
stand with Chancelor Figl and his peo- 
ple in their fight for the restoration of 
their justly deserved freedom. I would 
urge less lip service and more positive 
and dynamic action. 


ADDITIONAL AID FOR THE AMERI- 
CAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE 
BLIND 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 1499) to amend the act 
approved August 4, 1919, as amended, 
providing additional aid for the Ameri- 
can Printing House for the Blind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill 


The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


STAMP TAX ON CERTAIN DEPOSITS 
OF SECURITIES BY INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement en- 
tered into previously today the Sen- 
ate will proceed to the consideration of 
calendar 1421 (H. R. 7230), which the 
clerk will state by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 7230) 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code, so 
as to make nontaxable certain stock 
transfers made by insurance companies 
to secure the performance of obligations, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. MCFARLAND]. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
during this Eighty-second Congress we 
have been concerned with crucial mat- 
ters affecting the welfare of our Nation 
and the very survival of the free world, 
No one can say that we have failed to 
give thorough consideration to the great 
problems which have developed out of 
the turmoil between our democratic 
ideals and the dictatorial philosophy of 
communism. This conflict—call it a 
cold war, if you like—has caused un- 
precedented spending for defense, with 
consequent belt-tightening on the do- 
mestic front. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
may I ask the distinguished majority 
leader whether he is calling this bill on 
the call of the calendar? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No; I do not in- 
tend to call it up as part of the calendar 
call. If the Senator from New Jersey 
will bear with me I shall make an ex- 
planation of the amendments. 

But despite our recognition of the cry- 
ing need for restriction of nonessential 
expenditures, we have managed to sand- 
wich in some relief for the Americans on 
fixed incomes—the Armed Forces, vet- 
erans, and Federal employees, to name a 
few. These bills were favored by a ma- 
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jority of the Congress because we rec- 
ognized that despite the imposition of 
economic controls the wages of many 
thousands of our citizens had fallen be- 
hind, and that they desperately needed 
added pay to meet the advanced cost of 
living. 

In the Senate we voted to give similar 
increases to persons dependent upon the 
Federal-State public assistance program 
of aid to the aged, to the blind and dis- 
abled, and to dependent children. Last 
spring I offered an amendment which, 
for the most part, was identical to the 
one which I offer today. It would give 
the States an additional $5 per month 
to raise the pensions of the aged, blind, 
and disabled, and dependent children 
would receive $3 more. There was an 
objection to my amendment last year 
on the ground that it would cost too 
much and that it had not been consid- 
ered by the Finance Committee. In 
view of this objection, I agreed to its 
being referred to the committee, and 
when it was reported the amount of 
the increase had been reduced to $3 
for the first three categories and to $2 
for the children. In this curtailed form 
my amendment passed the Senate and 
went to the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House. The reason I am reintro- 
ducing my original amendment is that 
the provisions of H. R. 2416 as passed by 
ma House were incorporated in the tax 

In the meantime these needy people 
continue to live in a state of deprivation. 
The last time the Federal share was in- 
creased was in 1948. : 

Mr. President, you and I know that 
these people do not even have the every- 
day things which most of us consider 
necessities. They have no money to buy 
luxuries. In fact, they consider them- 
selves fortunate if they have a roof over 
their heads and enough to eat. I am 
personally acquainted with many of them 
in my home State, and I know how proud 
they are and how reluctant to ask for 
help. The have no organized lobby and 
they are dependent on us and their State 
Officials to do the right thing by them. 
The majority of these aged, blind, and 
infirm people do not write; they just 
pray that somehow the suffering of their 
remaining years will be alleviated. 

Oh, yes; we hear from them occasion- 
ally. I would like to read a few poignant 
sentences from letters I have received in 
recent months. 

This one is from an elderly widow 
whose insurance benefit has been aug- 
mented by old-age assistance: 

I got $38 social security until the State 
started to pay me $60. Then social security 
was cut to $20 and the State check to 656. 
That only pays rent, $12; lights, $2.50; gro- 
ceries, about $45. Wood costs me about $15 
per year. I use an electric plate in the 
summer and the bill is often $3.50. Then 
I haven't had shoes or clothes in 4 years. 


Mr. President, just imane if you can, 
the living circumstances of this lady. 
And she is better off than most. In my 
State, the average old-age assistance 
recipient got $49.24 for the month of 
February. This is $5 more than the av- 
erage for the Nation, which was $44.77. 
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Here is another letter, from one of the 
pioneers who helped to make Arizona the 
thriving, modern State it is today: 

My wife and I have been struggling along 
on the $60 grant allotted to me for more than 
4 years. I don't see how we can keep on if 
we are forced to economize any more. 


And another letter from a man who 
himself barely makes ends meet, but who 
is more concerned for some of his fellow 
pensioners: 

I know an old man and old lady drawing 
a $60 pension. They are neither one well. 
The old man hasn’t but a few months to live 
at the very most and is not able to afford 
a doctor. He can’t go to the country doctor 
and stand in line all that time, so he just 
makes the best of it that he can. 


I am not going to take the time to 
read any more; each of us has received 
letters like these and each of us knows 
how heartbreaking they are. I would 
like to point out, though, Mr. President, 
that we seldom get any telegrams from 
these old folks. No, telegrams are not 
within the reach of their budgets. They 
sometimes have to make sacrifices just 
to pay for stationary and a 3-cent 
stamp. 

This amendment is not going to be 
the salvation of these needy people. 
In the average case, this $5 increase will 
not even give them back the buying 
power they had in 1948. Since that 
time, as we all know, the Consumers’ 
Price Index has moved up 17.2 points— 
from 171.2 to 188.4—while the Federal 
contribution for public assistance has re- 
mained virtually the same. Since we 
adopted the amendment a year ago, the 
over-all cost of living has increased 1.9 
percent. 

Mr. President, these amendments 
make no new requirements of the 
States, except that they prohibit them 
from reducing their share of the load. 
In other words, if the States do not con- 
tinue to aid these people to the extent 
that the States now are aiding them, and 
also give them the additional increase, 
the States will not receive the benefit of 
the increase which we vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield to me? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. There are ques- 
tions about the proposed amendments, 
with which I know many persons are 
seriously concerned. I should like to ask 
the distinguished majority leader 
whether the amendments in effect estab- 
lish a new principle in respect to wel- 
fare appropriations, and whether in a 
sense they constitute an escalator clause 
in relation to a cost-of-living clause. If 
that is the case, has this matter been 
gone over carefully, and has the com- 
mittee passed on it, and what yardstick 
will be used? 

I ask these questions because I know 
they are in the minds of many persons, 
for I understand that the entire amend- 
ment involves an additional expenditure 
of $175,000,000 or $200,000,000. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
these amendments are similar to one 
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which has been adopted twice before. 
A moment ago I said that since 1948 the 
Federal contribution for public assist- 
ance of this sort has remained virtually 
the same. I say virtually the same be- 
cause, in fairness, I should point out that 
some States have been able to improve 
their programs so that they are qualified 
for more Federal aid. Moreover, in 1950 
we extended the program of aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, which 
has added some 130,000 persons to those 
who receive this indirect Federal aid. 

The increase I am asking the Senate 
to support is certainly not a king’s ran- 
som. Federal contributions would be 
raised by approximately 20 percent; but 
since the Federal Government pays only 
53 percent of the total amounts paid to 
those in these four assistance categories, 
the direct effect of this amendment 
would be to increase the average recipi- 
ent’s payment by only a little more than 
10 percent. Also included in the classi- 
fication of public assistance is general 
assistance, which is financed entirely by 
State and local funds, and which gives 
aid to some 336,000 persons per month. 
If we take this into consideration, the 
Federal share of all public assistance is 
reduced to 46.6 percent. 

This amendment makes no new re- 
quirement of the States, except to pro- 
hibit them from reducing their share of 
the load. We certainly would not want 
to give them added Federal funds, only 
to have them cut down their own con- 
tributions. The amendment also stipu- 
lates that, in determining need, the 
States need not take into consideration 
the first $50 per month earned by a re- 
cipient in agricultural or nursing pur- 
suits. This provision would apply only 
for 1 year, and is designed to encourage 
public assistance recipients to seek part- 
time work in these fields, where there is a 
critical shortage of personnel. Both 
these provisions were added to my 
amendment on the floor last year, and 
they were accepted by the Senate. 

Of course we hope the States will 
maten this additional money with funds 
of their own, thus giving the aged, blind, 
and disabled $10 more. But to require 
them to do so would be to deny the im- 
mediate benefits to tens of thousands of 
those who need them most. 

‘There should be no need for protracted 
debate on this amendment. Twice be- 
fore we have raised the Federal share of 
public assistance by the same method; 
namely, by revising the matching 
formula under which the grants are 
computed and raising by $5 the limit to 
which the Federal Government partici- 
pates in the State programs. Briefly, the 
effect of this amendment would be as 
follows: 

For individuals receiving aid to the 
aged, blind, and disabled, the Federal 
Government would put up four-fifths— 
$20—of the first $25 per month, rather 
than three-fourths—$15—of the first 
$20, as at present. Thereafter, the Fed- 
eral Government would provide one-half 
of the amount in excess of $25, and up to 
$55, per individual per month. At pres- 
ent, the Federal share is one-half of the 
amount in exccss of $20 and up to $50. 
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With regard to dependent children, 
the Federal Government would be direct- 
ed to put up four-fifths—$12—of the 
first $15 per month, rather than three- 
fourths—$9—of the first $12, for each 
dependent child. Thereafter, the Fed- 
eral Government would pay half the 
amount in excess of $15, up to a maxi- 
mum of $30 per child per month, where 
there is only one child in a home receiv- 
ing assistance, and to a maximum of $21 
each for additional children in the same 
home. 

I have here a chart which shows a few 
pertinent statistics regarding the Fed- 
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eral-State public-assistance program and 
the effects of my amendment. The fig- 
ures given are the latest available from 
the Federal Security Agency. I shall 
request that this chart be printed in the 
Recorp in conjunction with my remarks, 
so that my colleagues can see at a glance 
what the effect of the amendment would 


e. 

So, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have this chart published at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Public-assistance amendment to H. R. 7230 
{Amounts in thousands} 


Amount Federal | Increase proposed by this amendment 
annually paid 2 
Category ot ald eee id to Per indi- Percent | p t 
cipients (fiscal recipients vidual Federal | increase raha 
ending June | feoai per | eR | Federat | „to re 
195 year) month share cipients 
Old RRO Se ( T $794, 013 5⁴ $5 | $161, 100 20 10.8 
yi Ee ade SE SS eee 24, 453 45 5 820 24 10.8 
Permanently and totally disabled 114, 944 40 5 7, 920 153 124.4 
Dependent children (individuals) 74 5¹ 3 55, 116 19 9.7 
CC A L aA 3, 445 1, 122, 204 53 |.........-| 229, 956 20 10.6 


1 These figures are not representative because the program of aid to the permanently and totally disabled did not 


go into operation until October 1950, 


Mr. MeFARLAND. Mr. President, in 
response to the questions asked by my 
friend, the Senator from Kansas [Mr, 
SCHOEPPEL], let me say that I do not 
think this amendment constitutes any 
yardstick in respect to the cost of living, 
Certainly if we were to adopt a yardstick, 
it would provide for assistance far great- 
er in amount than that provided by this 
amendment, The amendment provides 
for a very meager sum to enable these 
people to eke out a bare existence. We 
could not properly regard an amendment 
of this sort, providing for such a small 
increase in assistance, as a yardstick. 

Mr. President, there is another amend- 
ment 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate has not yet adopted the first 
amendment. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arizona. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
understand that objection has been 
raised to the amendment. Since I have 
brought up this matter, the leadership 
of the House of Representatives has in- 
formed me that in the very near future 
they are going to give consideration to 
some social security legislation. I realize 
that it would be better to amend for this 
purpose a social security bill, rather than 
to amend for the same purpose any type 
of internal revenue bill. For that rea- 
son, I am willing to wait until the social 
security bill reaches the Senate from the 
House of Representatives, because I am 
hopeful that at that time some definite 
action will be taken in this connection. 

I care nothing about the authorship of 
this measure, and I know that those who 
have joined with me in submitting the 
amendment do not care anything about 
the authorship of it. What we want are 
some results in the way of additional as- 


sistance to the needy persons who would 
be affected. 

Personally, and I believe all Members 
of the Senate share the same view, I 
would prefer to have such a measure 
originate in the House of Representa- 
tives. We do not like to bring up such 
an amendment in this manner, although 
I call attention to the fact that the last 
two increases of this kind were brought 
about in just this manner. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I think the Senator 
from Arizona has raised a good point, 
namely, that these elderly persons are 
“up against it.” There is no question 
about that, and something should be 
done. However, does not the Senator 
from Arizona agree with me that one as- 
sistance we could give them would be to 
check some of the administration’s reck- 
less spending policies which are deflat- 
ing every dollar and are putting these 
elderly people “behind the eight ball“? 
We must not forget that those who are 
not covered by social security are like- 
wise suffering, and would get no assist- 
ance from this amendment. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Delaware can make his 
own interpretations of the expenditures 
of the Government. I do not care to 
inject an argument based on Govern- 
ment expenditures into the considera- 
tion of a matter which means almost life 
or death to the aged and blind persons 
and dependent children who are affect- 
ed. If we are to consider expenditures, 
let me say that I think the Government 
of the United States should be willing to 
do its duty by these needy people, re- 
gardless cf what other expenditures 
may be. 
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So I regret very much that this neces- 
sary increase in assistance has been de- 
layed so long, because these needy aged 
and blind persons and dependent chil- 
dren should certainly be given the small 
increase now proposed. How anyone 
could object to it, I cannot understand. 

Mr. LONG.. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield to me? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to associate 
myself with the remarks of the distin- 
guished majority leader. I certainly 
hope he will find some way to give the 
Senate an opportunity to act on such a 
proposal as he has made, so as to afford 
some relief to the aged and blind and 
dependent children, insofar as it is pos- 
sible for the Senate to do so. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair calls attention to the fact that the 
Senate is still operating during the cal- 
endar call, and the available time has 
been exhausted. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
allowed sufficient additional time to 
permit me to complete my remarks; and 
then I shall yield to the Senator from 
Delaware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much additional time does the Senator 
from Arizona request? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I ask for 5 min- 
utes more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona requests unani- 
mous consent for an additional 5 min- 
utes for this purpose. Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Arizona may proceed. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Of course, Mr. 
President, earlier today this bill went to 
the foot of the calendar. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, one 
point I had in mind at the time when I 
raised my question was—and I think the 
Senator from Arizona will agree with 
me—that. during the past 18 months, 
since the war in Korea began, and dur- 
ing which time the elderly people of our 
country have been suffering from infia- 
tion which resulted in an increase in 
the cost of living, the United States Gov- 
ernment has been destroying large 
amounts of good edible food which these 
needy people could have used. For in- 
stance since the outbreak of the Korean 
war the Government has destroyed more 
than 58,000,000 bushels of potatoes. 
This is enough to make a solid trainload 
of potatoes over 500 miles long. Today 
the housewife cannot find potatoes, 
That has occurred since the outbreak 
of the war in Korea. Many of these 
elderly people need potatoes. 

At the same time, more than 300 mil- 
lion dozen eggs have been destroyed, at 
a cost of millions of dollars to the 
American taxpayers. It is wrong. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
do not propose to enter into a discussion 


the assistance rendered the aged and 
blind persons, and a small increase of $3 
a month in the assistance aorded de- 
pendent children. 

Mr, LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield to me? 
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Mr. McFARLAND. I shall yield in a 
moment. 

Mr. President, those who do not wish 
to have the Federal Government take 
care of these needy persons can always 
find some excuse, and usually do so; but I 
call the attention of the Senator from 
Delaware to the fact that before this 
session ends he will have an opportunity 
to show by his vote whether he is willing 
to have the Federal Government take 
care of the aged and blind persons and 
dependent children in his State. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Loui- 
siana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I am sure 
the Senator from Arizona agrees with 
some of us who desire to add an addi- 
tional $5 to the aid given elderly and 
blind persons and dependent children; 
but we do not desire to feed them rotten 
Irish potatoes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senator from Louisiana does 
not mean to say that the Government has 
spent $60,000,000 in buying rotten Irish 
potatoes. If so, it is even more of a 
scandal than I thought. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Delaware is opposed to 
having the Congress take steps to care 
for these needy persons, he is at liberty 
to vote in that way. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not say I would 
vote against this measure. I said in 
the beginning that I felt that some 
action was due, but I want to help these 
persons by doing more than just make 
speeches. If Senators are ashamed of 
some of these food destruction programs 
they should help stop them. Certainly 
it is nonsensical for the Federal Govern- 
ment to destroy food, when the Nation 
is at war and when many of our people 
need the food. What I am pointing out 
is that this amendment alone will not 
correct the situation. Let us go further 
and remove the causes of inflation. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Iam very sorry the 
Senator from Delaware wishes to object 
to such a small increase as $5 in the 
assistance given to these persons. 

Mr, SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield to me? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I understand that 
the Senator from Arizona has suggested 
that inasmuch as a measure of this sort 
is to come to the Senate from the House 
of Representatives, it would be more in 
keeping with the nature of the amend- 
ment he has been discussing to have that 
matter handled in connection with the 
bill which is to reach us from the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Yes. Let me cor- 
rect the Senator on one point: I do not 
know whether the House of Representa- 
tives will include in that bill an amend- 
ment of this sort. However, I am told 
that such a bill is about to be introduced 
in the House of Representatives, and 
will be introduced there either today or 
tomorrow. It will be a social-security 
bill. I am hopeful that this amendment 
will be included in it. If such an amend- 
ment is not included in the bill by the 
House of Representatives, we shall offer 
the amendment when that bill reaches 
the Senate. That bill will be a more 
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appropriate vehicle for such an amend- 
ment than the bill which is now before 
us. 
Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I am very glad to 
hear the distinguished majority leader 
say that, because when that measure 
reaches the Senate we shall have an op- 
portunity to meet the situation in a 
proper way and to adopt a necessary 
amendment in the event the bill as 
passed by the House of Representatives 
is not satisfactory for the purpose the 
Senator from Arizona has in mind. 

On the other hand, I am glad the pres- 
ent procedure has been followed, because 
the other approach might have resulted 
in long delay and might later have re- 
sulted in the pigeonholing of the bill 
in the House of Representatives, simply 
because the amendment did not origi- 
nate there. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I appreciate my 
friend’s suggestion. He is always very 
helpful. 

Mr. President, when the time comes, 
if the bill as passed by the House of 
Representatives does not include the 
amendment providing for a $5 increase 
in the assistamce rendered these needy 
persons, I hope the Senator from Kansas 
will join me in offering the amendment 
when the bill reaches the Senate. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in full, at this 
point in the Recorp, the amendments 1 
have offered, which are submitted in 
behalf of myself and a number of other 
Senators. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ments proposed by Mr. McFarxanp (for 
himself, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. JOHNSON of 
Colorado, Mr. HL, Mr. JOHNSON of 
Texas, Mr. JoHnston of South Carolina, 
Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, 
Mr. CuHavez, Mr. CONNALLY, Mr. EAST- 
LAND, Mr. Ecton, Mr. Hotianp, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. Kerr, Mr. KILGORE, Mr. 
LANGER, Mr. Lonc, Mr. Macnuson, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. O'MAHONEY, Mr. STENNIS, 
and Mr. Youns) to the bill (H. R. 7230) 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code, so 
as to make nontaxable certain stock 
transfers made by insurance companies 
to secure the performance of obligations, 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

On page 2, line 14, strike out “act” and 
insert in lieu thereof “section.” 

At the end of the bill add the following 
new sections: 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 3 (a) of the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 3. (a) From the sums appropriated 
therefor, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
pay to each State which has an approved 
plan for old-age assistance, for each quarter, 
beginning with the quarter commencing Oc- 
tober 1, 1952, (1) in the case of any State 
other than Puerto Rico and the Virgin Is- 
lands, an amount, which shall be used ex- 
clusively as old-age assistance, equal to the 
sum of the following of the total 
amounts expended during such quarter as 
old-age assistance under the State plan, not 
counting so much of such expenditure with 
respect to any individual for any month as 
exceeds $55— 

“(A) four-fifths of such expenditures, not 
counting so much of any expenditure with 
respect to any month as exceeds the product 
of $25 multiplied by the total number of 
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such individuals who received old-age assist- 
ance for such month; plus 

“(B) one-half the amount by which such 
expenditures exceed the maximum which 
may be counted under clause (A); 


and (2) in the case of Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, an amount, which shall be 
used exclusively as old-age assistance, equal 
to one-half of the total of the sums ex- 
pended during such quarter as old-age as- 
sistance under the State plan, not counting 
so much of such expenditure with respect 
to any individual for any month as exceeds 
$30, and (3) in the case of any State, an 
amount equal to one-half of the total of the 
sums expended during such quarter as found 
necessary by the Administrator for the 
proper and efficient administration of the 
State plan, which amount shall be used for 
paying the costs of administering the State 
plan or for old-age assistance, or both, and 
for no other purpose.” 

(b) Section 403 (a) of such act, as amend- 
ed, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 403. (a) From the sums appropriated 
therefor, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
pay to each State which has an approved 
plan for aid to dependent children, for each 
quarter, beginning with the quarter com- 
mencing October 1, 1952, (1) in the case of 
any State other than Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, an amount, which shall be 
used exclusively as aid to dependent chil- 
dren, equal to the sum of the following pro- 
portions of the total amounts expended dur- 
ing such quarter as aid to dependent chil- 
dren under the State plan, not counting so 
much of such expenditure with respect to 
any dependent child for any month as ex- 
ceeds $30, or if there is more than one de- 
pendent child in the same home, as exceeds 
$30 with respect to one such dependent child 
and $21 with respect to each of the other 
dependent children, and not counting so 
much of such expenditure for any month 
with respect to a relative with whom any 
dependent child is living as exceeds $30— 

“(A) four-fifths of such expenditures, not 
counting so much of the expenditures with 
respect to any month as exceeds the prod- 
uct of $15 multiplied by the total number 
of dependent children and other individ- 
uals with respect to whom aid to depend- 
ent children is paid for such month, plus 

“(B) one-half of the amount by which 
such expenditures exceed the maximum 
which may be counted under clause (A); 
and (2) in the case of Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, an amount, which shall be 
used exclusively as aid to dependent chil- 
dren, equal to one-half of the total of the 
sums expended during such quarter as aid 
to dependent children under the State plan, 
not counting so much of such expenditure 
with respect to any dependent child for any 
month as exceeds $18, or if there is more 
than one dependent child in the same home, 
as exceeds $18 with respect to one such de- 
pendent child and $12 with respect to each 
of the other dependent children; and (3) in 
the case of any State, an amount equal to 
one-half of the total of the sums expended 
during such quarter as found necessary by 
the Administrator for the proper and effi- 
cient administration of the State plan, 
which amount shall be used for paying the 
costs of administering the State plan or for 
aid to dependent children, or both, and for 
no other purpose.” 

(c) Section 1003 (a) of such act, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 1003. (a) From the sums appro- 
priated therefor, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall pay to each State which has an 
approved plan for aid to the blind, for each 
quarter, beginning with the quarter com- 
mencing October 1, 1952, (1) in the case of 
any State other than Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, an amount, which shall be 
used exclusively as aid to the blind, equal 
to the sum of the following proportions of 
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the total amounts expended during such 
quarter as aid to the blind under the State 
plan, not counting so much of such ex- 
penditure with respect to any individual for 
any month as exceeds $55— 

“(A) four-fifths of such expenditures, not 
counting so much of any expenditure with 
respect to any month as exceeds the product 
of $25 multiplied by the total number of 
such individuals who received aid to the 
blind for such month, plus 

“(B) one-half of the amount by which 
such expenditures exceed the maximum 
which may be counted under clause (A); 


and (2) in the case of Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, an amount, which shall be 
used exclusively as aid to the blind, equal to 
one-half of the total of the sums expended 
during such quarter as aid to the blind un- 
der the State plan, not counting so much 
of such expenditure with respect to any in- 
dividual for any month as exceeds $30; and 
(3) in the case of any State, an amount equal 
to one-half of the total of the sums expended 
during such quarter as found necessary by 
the Administrator for the proper and effi- 
cient administration of the State plan, which 
amount shall be used for paying the costs of 
administering the State plan or for aid to the 
blind, or both, and for no other purpose.” 

(d) Section 1403 (a) of such act, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1403. (a) From the sums appro- 
priated therefor, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall pay to each State which has an ap- 
proved plan for aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, for each quarter, beginning 
with the quarter commencing October 1, 
1952, (1) in the case of any State other than 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, an 
amount, which shall be used exclusively as 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled, 
equal to the sum of the following propor- 
tions of the total amounts expended during 
such quarter as aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled under the State plan, not 
counting so much of such expenditure with 
respect to any individual for any month as 
exceeds $55— 

“(A) four-fifths of such expenditures, not 
counting so much of any expenditure with 
respect to any month as exceeds the product 
of $25 multiplied by the total number of 
such individuals who received aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled for such 
month, plus 

“(B) one-half of the amount by which 
such expenditures exceed the maximum 
which may be counted under clause (A); 


and (2) in the case of Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, an amount, which shall be 
used exclusively as aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled, equal to one-half of the 
total of the sums expended during such 
quarter as aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled under the State plan, not count- 
ing so much of such expenditure with re- 
spect to any individual for any month as 
exceeds $30; and (3) in the case of any State, 
an amount equal to one-half of the total 
of the sums expended during such quarter 
as found necessary by the Administrator for 
the proper and efficient administration of 
the State plan, which amount shall be used 
for paying the costs of administering the 
State plan or for aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, or both, and for no other 
purpose.” 

(e) The amendments made by this section 
shall become effective October 1, 1952. 

Sec. 3. (a) Title XI of the Social Security 
Act, as amended, is amended by inserting 
after section 1108 the following new sec- 
tion: 


“MINIMUM STATE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
EXPENDITURES 
“Sec. 1109. (a) If during any calender year 
the total State expenditures (as defined in 
subsection (b)) for any State under titles 
I, IV, X, and XIV are less than the total 
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State expenditures for such State under such 
titles during the base period, the total 
amount payable to such State for such year 
under such titles shall not exceed the total 
amount payable during the base period. 

“(b) As used in subsection (a), the term 
‘total State expenditures’ means the differ- 
ence between (1) the sum of the expendi- 
tures under State plans approved under titles 
I, IV, X, or XIV of this act with respect to 
which amounts are payable to the State un- 
der sections 3 (a), 403 (a), 1003 (a), and 
1403 (a), respectively, and (2) the sum of 
the amounts so payable to the State; and 
the term ‘base period’, with respect to any 
calendar year, means the calendar year pre- 
ceding such year.” 

(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall be effective only with respect to pay- 
ments to States under sections 3, 403, 1003, 
and 1403 of the Social Security Act for the 
period beginning January 1, 1953, and end- 
ing with the close of December 31, 1954. 

Sec, 4. For a period of 1 year commenc- 
ing October 1, 1952, notwithstanding provi- 
sions of title I of the Social Security Act, as 
amended (relating to grants to States for 
old-age assistance), and of appropriations 
for payments thereunder, in any case in 
which any State pays old-age assistance to 
any individual at a rate not more than $5 
in excess of the rate of old-age assistance 
paid to such individual during the month 
of September 1952, any failure to take into 
consideration any income and resources of 
such individual not in excess of $50 per 
month arising from agricultural labor per- 
formed by him as an employee, or from 
labor otherwise performed by him in con- 
nection with the raising or harvesting of 
agricultural commodities, or income and re- 
sources from performance of service as a 
nurse as an employee, or in connection with 
the care of the sick or confined persons as an 
employee, shall not be the basis of exclud- 
ing payments made to such individual in 
computing payments made to States under 
section 3 of such title, of refusing to ap- 
prove a State plan under section 2 of such 
title, or of withholding certification pursuant 
to section 4 of such title. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
now withdraw the amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments submitted by the Senator 
from Arizona have been withdrawn. 

The question now is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
is the Presiding Officer referring to 
Calendar 1421, House bill 7230? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes, Mr. President, 
I point out that I have withdrawn my 
amendments; and House bill 7230, with- 
out amendment, is now before the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I think 
there is no objection to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill (H. R. 7230) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


E. J. ALBRECHT CO. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
pursuant to the notice heretofore given 
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by me, I now move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate bill 
1414, Calendar No. 450. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the bill by its title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1414) for the relief of the E. J. Albrecht 
Co. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion is not debatable during the morn- 
ing hour. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the not 
otherwise appropriated, to the E. J. Albrecht 
Co., an Illinois corporation, the sum of $142,- 
007.75, in full satisfaction of the claim of 
such corporation against the United States 
for reimbursement for actual losses sustained 
by it in performing its contract with the 
United States for the construction of the 
outlet works for Sardis Dam on the Little 
Tallahatchie River, near Sardis, Miss., which 
losses were occasioned by an innocent mis- 
interpretation of the contract by the corpo- 
ration and by an extended delay in approv- 
ing materials by the United States: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any nm vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
do not think there was much objection 
to this bill. It would authorize payment 
of $142,007.75 to a contracting company 
for losses sustained in the construction 
of outlet structures for a dam in Missis- 
sippi under a Government contract. 
The losses were sustained by reason of 
the fact that the Government, acting 
through the Army engineers, caused an 
unreasonable and unnecessarily long de- 
lay in the construction work. The way 
the Army engineers caused the delay was 
by failing to approve certain change 
orders for the use of materials in the 
construction. Had the claimant been 
permitted to use the alternative mate- 
rials earlier, much of the loss occasioned 
by the delay would not have occurred. 
The committee was of the opinion that 
because the delay was unreasonable the 
claimant should be reimbursed for the 
actual amount of loss occasioned thereby. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I should like to be recorded as voting 
in the negative on the question of the 
passage of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair thinks he had better put the ques- 
tion on the passage of the bill. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 
[Putting the question.] 

The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
I dislike very much to have a quorum 
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call for this bill. I understand that all 
the Senator from New Jersey wanted 
was to be recorded as voting in the 
negative. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. That is cor- 
rect, Mr. President. But there may be 
other Members who want to be recorded. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for a quorum call be rescinded, and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
HolLLaxp in the chair). 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on the passage of 
Senate bill 1414. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
this bill, if enacted, would be very bad 
legislation. It has been under consider- 
ation almost from the time I became a 
member of the Judiciary Committee. 
It was not unanimously reported from 
the committee. It involves a gift to a 
contractor who did not properly esti- 
mate the cost of the work for which he 
contracted. I think that to establish 
a precedent of this kind would jeopard- 
ize the whole future of the country. 
We cry about economy and about exces- 
sive expenditures, but here is a case 
which is being settled on a basis of so- 
called equity which affects both. The 
whole question has been before the 
Court of Claims. It was litigated be- 
fore that court by consent of the Con- 
gress, and the court rejected the claim 
on strictly legal grounds. 

I shall not go into the details of the 
bill, but I may say, Mr. President, that 
unless we stop this business of allowing 
private claims the way we are doing, 
Congress is going to be subject to serious 
charges on the part of the American 
people. We established the Court of 
Claims for one purpose; namely, to de- 
termine claims on a basis of not only 
law but equity as well. I say, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that we should not legislate in- 
discriminately and without proper con- 
sideration in connection with private 
claims 


(Mr. 
Without ob- 


The Judiciary Committee is unable to 
go into the question and determine all 
the facts as a court of law would do or 
as the Court of Claims would do. If 
the Court of Claims cannot do its job 
properly, it is up to the Congress to es- 
tablish a judicial arm of government 
which can adjudicate questions which in- 
volve principles of law and equity. 

I realize that in this crucial day, when 
the world is on fire, and billions of dol- 
lars are being appropriated, it seems 
small to raise a question concerning the 
comparatively minor sum of approxi- 
mately $142,000; but there is a great 
principle involved. I voted in the com- 
mittee on that principle, and I want to 
be recorded this afternoon on that 
principle. I should like to be recorded 
through a yea-and-nay vote, if possible, 
because I think that in determining this 
seemingly small question we are passing 
upon countless thousands and millions 
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of dollars as the years come and go, 
because we are continuing a very unwise 
principle which has been followed much 
too long, at least, so far as the junior 
Senator from New Jersey is concerned. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from New Jersey 
yield? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Iam happy to 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I wonder 
if the Senator can tell us the amount of 
the total contract in the first place. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The total con- 
tract was $864,470.50. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Was the 
contract let on a bid basis? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Yes; that is 
correct. 

Mr. President, we are living in a coun- 
try of free enterprise. We have so far 
succeeded because of our free-enterprise 
system. If we are going to subsidize per- 
sons because they are not careful in the 
first place, we are headed for real trouble. 

I hope the Senate will defeat the bill. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that there is no mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Judiciary 
at present on the floor of the Senate, 
I ask that the bill go over until some 
other day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, the 
request is granted, and the bill will be 
passed over. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
was the Senator referring to the bill 
just under consideration? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. The post- 
ponement will give us all an opportunity 
to study the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
which went over was Senate bill 1414. 


INCREASES IN FOREIGN SERVICE 
ANNUITIES 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
was Calendar No. 1154, House bill 3401, 
considered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
measure has not been called. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of that bill. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. 
R. 3401) to make certain increases in the 
annuities of annuitants under the For- 
eign Service retirement and disability 
system: 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
may we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the bill is to allow to about 
300 retired Foreign Service employees 
the increase of $300 which was granted 
in 1948, under the Langer-Stevenson Act, 
to all civil-service employees. Military 
and public-health personnel have re- 
ceived or will receive a similar increase. 
As I have said, House bill 3401 provides 
for the same increase for about 300 re- 
tired Foreign Service employees, who 
will not otherwise get the increase. The 
bill puts them on the same basis with the 
others. I hope the Senator from New 
Jersey will not object. 
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Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Texas for 
his explanation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
believe that covers the bills which were 
to be called up today under the notice 
given Friday. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, notified the Senate that 
Mr. JENSEN, of Iowa, had been appointed 
a manager on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6947) mak- 
ing supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes, vice Mr. WIGGLESwoRTH 
excused. 

The message announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 2672) for the relief of Elisa- 
beth Mueller (also known as Elizabeth 
Philbrick). 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4262) relat- 
ing to the height of the building known 
as 2400 Sixteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


WHY COMMUNISTS DO NOT WANT 
A TRUCE IN KOREA 


8 Mr. SMITH of New Jersey obtained the 
oor. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Jersey yield 
for an insertion in the RECORD? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I shall be 
glad to yield, provided I do not lose the 
floor. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey may yield to me, 
to permit me to make an insertion in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I must leave the chamber within a short 
time, and I appreciate the Senator’s in- 
dulgence. 

Mr. President, in the issue of the U. S. 
News & World Report of May 16 there 
appears a very excellent report from 
Tokyo. Itis entitled “Why Communists 
Don't Want Truce—They Are Winning 
the War at Bargain Rates.” 

Mr. President, it is a very powerful and 
thought-provoking article on what to me 
is the manifest failure of our policies in 
Korea, militarily and otherwise. With- 
out taking further time of the Senate I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
appearing at pages 24 and 26 of the U. S. 
News & World Report be printed at this 


point in the Recorp as a part of my 


remarks, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WRX Communists DON’T WANT Truce—THEY 
ARE WINNING THE WAR AT BARGAIN RATES 


Tokyo.—Any chance of a truce in Korea 
now appears to be gone. If war is to end, 
short of defeat for western nations, it will 
come only through a great new military of- 
fensive or as part of an over-all world settle- 
ment with Communists. 

Top military commanders at last have ar- 
rived at this conclusion. It is a conclusion 
that has seemed logical to a good many ob- 
servers on the ground for a long time. Cold 
logic, not sentiment or theory, lies back of 
the apparent Communist decision not to 
agree to a truce. 

Truce talks, it finally is clear to United 
States negotiators, were a Communist ruse 
and stalling tactic from the start. 

Talk induced United States to end military 
pressure on Communist armies when they 
were hard pressed. Talk led United States 
officials to announce that they no longer in- 
tended to try for a military victory. Through 
talk, Communists divided United Nations 
allies and caused United States to slow down 
its effort to get strong. While talk went on 
for nearly a year, Communists increased their 
military strength in Korea by at least 50 per- 
cent and probably by more. Truce talks, it 
turns out, have paid off in a big way for the 
Communist forces of the world. 

Logic, from the first, was on the side of 
failure for any attempt to arrange a truce in 
Korea separate from any world settlement 
with Communists. The chart on page 26 
gives you the line of Communist reasoning. 
It is the reasoning that governs at this time. 

What the Communists tried, as the negoti- 
ators see it now, was one of the greatest tricks 
of all time, a variation on the old Trojan 
horse technique. Communist troops last 
spring were being driven back and cut to 
pieces by a big U. N. counteroffensive. So 
they offered an easy peace, an offering that 
American and other U. N. officials seized 
without suspecting what was afoot. Then, 
with the pressure off, Communists began to 
do tricks with their “wooden horse” at Kae- 
song and Panmunjom. They rebuilt their 
hard-hit armies from 600,000 up to 900,000 
or more men. They moved in great quanti- 
ties of supplies. They built up airfields and 
brought in about 1,400 planes. They trained 
their pilots in combat from safe bases, per- 
fected interceptor techniques, and set up 
radar-guided antiaircraft networks. They 
brought in about 1,000 tanks and large 
amounts of artillery. And they constructed 
a “Siegfried line” of defenses all across the 
155-mile front, in a depth of 30 miles or more. 

Talks, meanwhile, were turned on and off 
in an effort to gain the maximum time with- 
out coming to any real agreement. At one 
stage, last autumn, they were turned off for 
2 months until it looked as though the U. N. 
was ready to resume full-scale war. Then 
talks resumed in an air of optimism. Con- 
cessions were made, one after another, by 
western Officials. Then new demands were 
added by the Communists. When agreement 
finally seemed near, Communists inserted a 
demand that they knew the West could never 
agree to—that Russia be named as a neutral 
observer to see that the Communists carried 
out terms of a truce. 

Truth about the Communist “Trojan 
horse,” suspected by many United States 
military men all along, finally became ap- 
parent to all when Communists turned down 
the final United States offer. By that time, 
the West had offered every concession it was 
able to make, short of complete surrender. 
Communists were handed a blank check to 
build airfields in North Korea, reduce the 
neutral inspection system to what military 
men considered a farce, run North Korea as 
they liked, and to build up freely for a future 
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offensive. Communist negotiators thus in- 
dicated that they did not want peace even 
as a gift, that they wanted talks to continue 
instead. 

Behind this ruse are the hard facts of the 
Communist world, of events outside Korea 
that brought about the Communist decision 
to keep war simmering rather than accept a 
favorable peace. 

Basic facts, from the Communist view- 
point, are these: As long as war can be kept 
dragging along in Korea, important amounts 
of Western military strength can be kept tied 
down there—strength that otherwise would 
be available in Europe. United States now 
has about 20 percent of its total military 
strength, and the bulk of its actual combat 
forces, engaged in or near Korea. A third of 
its combat divisions are there. Most of its 
new jet aircraft are involved there. A large 
share of its naval strength is in the Far East. 
Allied strength in Korea also represents a 
large part of defensive strength of United 
States allies available for overseas use. It is 
worth a great deal to the Communist high 
command to keep these forces involved in an 
out-of-the-way peninsula halfway around 
the world. 

Other facts add to this basic advantage 
to the Communist of keeping things stirred 
up in Korea. For example: 

War, kept going, can be used to cause dis- 
sension in the West, and to put down dissen- 
sion in Communist Asia. The steady drain 
of United States casualties, adding up to 
about 29,000 since truce talks began, feeds 
American impatience to get the war over 
with. That leads to bickering with United 
States allies about what to do, what policy 
to follow for getting a peace in Korea while 
doing other things in Europe, At the same 
time, war gives Chinese Communists an op- 
portunity and an excuse to liquidate groups 
in China that oppose the regime. 

Costs of even a simmering war in far-off 
Korea, meanwhile, are kept high for the 
United States, while war costs are relatively 
small for the Communists. War in Korea 
actually costs Russia nothing. It costs China 
little more than the cost of keeping its ar- 
mies at home. But it is costing United States 
from five to ten billions a year, plus the 
much larger costs of maintaining the larger 
armed forces required for Korea in the first 
place. That is certain to impress Communist 
planners, who know well the Marxist doc- 
trine of trying to drain the enemy white 
with a minimum outlay of effort. 

Communists, as a result, figure that they 
have much to gain and little to lose by keep- 
ing war stirred up in Korea. 

Even if western patience ends and U. N. 
forces resume full-scale military pressure, 
the risk now is not too great. Communist 
strength, after a build-up of nearly a year, is 
far better situated to meet a major offensive 
than it was last spring. The drain on the 
West, meanwhile, will be greatly increased 
in any military offensive, while the drain on 
Communist forces would be largely in ex- 
pendable Chinese manpower. 

It all adds up to the conclusion, as mili- 
tary men see it, that the Communists 
brought a Moscow-style Trojan horse to the 
conference tents at Panmunjom, and that 
United States hopes for a negotiated truce 
for Korea, except as part of a world-wide 
deal, are dead. 


SECURITY THROUGH ECONOMY 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I propose to address myself briefly 
to the subject of the domestic military 
budget. 

On Monday last I voted to refer the 
mutual-security bill to the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee for their consideration 
before we start the debate of the bill on 
the floor. 
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I understand the bill will probably 
come up shortly and will be debated later 
this week. 

As a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, which had considered and 
reported the bill, I might have been open 
to some criticism for not insisting that 
sufficient committee consideration had 
been given to this proposed legislation. 
My reasons, however, for supporting the 
motion of the Senator from California 
[Mr. KNOWLAND] to refer the matter to 
the Armed Services Committee can be 
briefly summarized. 

First, it seemed to me that the legis- 
lation authorizing military aid to our 
European and other allies is closely con- 
nected with our over-all military pro- 
gram, which is under the jurisdiction of 
the Armed Services Committee. That 
committee, or some other committee, 
certainly should consider these two pro- 
grams together in order to give us a 
complete picture of what our over-all 
military commitments for fiscal 1953 
wiil be. 

My second reason for voting to refer 
the bill to the Armed Services Commit- 
tee was that I felt that the members of 
that committee who have responsibility 
for our military expenditures should be 
enabled. if they so desired, to get first- 
hand evidence with regard to world re- 
quirements outside the United States. 

My third reason is that I feel a spe- 
cial burden of responsibility personally 
for voting the authorization of these 
enormous amounts of money, I therefore 
welcome the further study and scrutiny 
by any of my colleagues in the Senate 
who feel able to give time and attention 
to these problems. As this only involved 
a matter of 10 days I felt that probable 
results would fully justify the delay. 

Prior to the opening of the debate on 
the mutual security bill, which will 
probably come up in the Senate the lat- 
ter part of this week, I want to make 
some observations to my colleagues on 
our over-all fiscal situation. First of 
all, it is my conviction that it would be 
extremely dangerous, uneconomical and 
unwise to make any further cuts in the 
mutual security bill beyond those recom- 
mended” by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. Our carefully considered rec- 
ommendations contemplate a total cut 
of $1,000,000,000, which is 12.6 percent of 
the amounts originally asked for. The 
House has recommended a similar cut. 
The recent message from General Eisen- 
hower to the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY], Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, fully con- 
firms our position. 

In light of my conviction that the Mu- 
tual Security Program cannot safely be 
cut any further, I have undertaken a 
study of our $52,000,000,000 budget for 
the Department of Defense, and I desire 
to submit to my colleagues certain ten- 
tative suggestions with regard to the re- 
duction of our military budget, which I 
sincerely hope the Committee on Armed 
Services will consider, as well as the De- 
partment of Defense. I also hope, of 
course, that these suggestions will be ex- 
plored by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee before the final appropriations for 
fiscal 1953 are made. 
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I make no claim to be an authority in 
the field of budgeting or military plan- 
ning. However, I have had these stud- 
ies of our domestic military program 
made. I feel that the information 
which has been supplied offers room for 
hope that we can reduce our domestic 
military budget without imperiling our 
national security and without further 
cutting the Mutual Security Program. 

I wish to make it very clear that I op- 
pose the approach which was taken in 
the House where a $46,000,000,000 ceil- 
ing was placed on Defense Department 
expenditures for the fiscal year 1953. 

I should like to say, parenthetically, 
that when I refer to expenditures upon 
which the House put a ceiling, I have 
in mind the attack in that body on the 
appropriations already provided. As fast 
as essential articles can come off produc- 
tion lines, I am in favor of that money 
being paid out during the coming year 
in order to get the end items we need 
for our military operations both here 
and abread. For this reason I object to 
the $46,000,000,000 ceiling which the 
House has placed on such expenditures. 

Secretary Lovett’s objections to this 
move are most legitimate. I am not 
proposing a limit on funds already ap- 
propriated. I am suggesting that we 
need not grant the full amounts asked for 
in the present budget request. This mat- 
ter is complicated. Unless we distinguish 
between authorizations, appropriations, 
and expenditures we become confused. 
Lack of distinction between these proc- 
esses has caused a great deal of trouble 
in our thinking. Let me submit, there- 
fore, my suggestions of various ap- 
proaches which may be explored with 
the end in view of materially reducing 
the domestic military budget for fiscal 
1953. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
my remarks an editorial entitled “Econ- 
omy and Wisdom,” published in the 
Christian Science Monitor of May 7, 
1952. I think this excellent editorial 
points out the particular distinction I 
am trying to make in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ECONOMY AND Wispom 

We are not wholly persuaded by the objec- 
tions of military leaders to congressional at- 
tempts to cut defense expenditures. But we 
think Congress should exercise far more 
wisdom in its econ 

The main complaint is against a celling of 
$46,000,000,000 on defense costs for the fiscal 
year of 1953, slicing planned payments by 
$6,000,000,000. This came on top of a cut 
of $4,000,000,000 in the budget made by the 
House of Representatives. The services plead 
eloquently that meat-ax cuts are endanger- 
ing the defense program, and beg the Senate 
to repair the damage. 

The military leaders aim most of their 
shafis at the ceiling on dollar outlay in the 
coming year. They declare the House action 
would stop payment on equipment already 
ordered and force perilous delays. They de- 
clare it would cut 3,000 tanks and 20 air 
wings from defense forces. The Navy not 
only sees its program greatly delayed but has 
a special grievance—the House not only re- 
quired savings but refused to let the Navy 


make them in weapons it considers least es- 
sential. 
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We have a notion that the services have 
not underestimated the these cuts 
would do. Moreover, their arguments fail to 
take into consideration a feeling that lay 
behind much of the House action. There isa 
kind of frustration in efforts to economize on 
specific military demands while convinced 
that waste or fat still remains in military 
spending. The figures offered by the services 
seem to assume that there is no fat left 
to sacrifice and that cuts must come out 
of muscle. 

We are not convinced. Yet the House did 
use a meat ax. Too many Congressmen 
have behaved as if they were far more in- 
terested in making a show of economy in 
an election year than in s na- 
tional defenses with as little waste as pos- 
sible. A good deal of careful committee 
work went into the cuts proposed in the 
budget. But the ceiling on expenditures 
came out of a last-minute floor stampede. 

Comptroller General Warren has pointed 
out that this plan does not reduce expendi- 
tures; it only postpones the day when pay- 
ment must be made. Also the date of de- 


livery of needed weapons. The Air Force says 
it means putting off until 1957 its modern- 
ized 126-wing program. (It figures Russia 


will be modernized by 1954.) Allowing for 
some leeway in such figuring, does Congress 
want to take responsibility for whatever de- 
lay is involved? 

Almost an excess of responsibility appears 
to be involved in the House's decision to bar 
the Navy from building another flush-deck 
carrier. The Navy put this big ship at the 
top of its priority list. It offered to make 
cuts elsewhere in order to get money for the 
carrier. The admirals do not inevitably knew 
best what they need to fight with, but Con- 
gress should think twice before assuming 
that on technical matters its judgment is 


superior. 
We hope the Senate will insist on econ- 
omy, but mix in more wisdom. 


LIMITED MOBILIZATION 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on January 21, 1952, the President 
sent to the Congress his budget message 
for the fiscal year 1953. In this message 
he estimated expenditures for the fiscal 
year 1953 at $85,400,000,000. Under ex- 
isting tax laws receipts for 1953 have 
been estimated at $71,000,000,000. Later 
estimates suggest that receipts may be as 
low as $65,000,000,000. No less an au- 
thority than our distinguished colleague, 
the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Grone] told the Committee on Foreign 
Relations that our tax receipts this com- 
ing year probably would not exceed $65,- 
000.000.000. 

This means that, barring a change in 
our tax legislation, a deficit of between 
814.000, 000, 00 and 820,000, 000, 000 for 
1953 is in prospect if the Congress were 
to appropriate and expend the full sum 
requested. 

Few, if any, Members of this body have 
either the time or the staff to make a 
detailed analysis of the President's budg- 
et and the justifications behind it. This 
need not mean, however, that the Con- 
gress must relinquish its right and duty 
to maintain proper control over the ex- 
penditures of the executive branch of the 
Government. We can establish much- 
needed guidelines for action. It is just 
such guidelines that I am suggesting in 
these remarks today. 

There is a tendency in periods of 
emergency, such as that of the present, 
to flinch from making budget cuts for 
fear of being charged with having 
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jeopardized the national security. But 
it is in just such periods of emergency 
that the responsibility of the legislative 
branch is greatest. We would be most 
derelict in our duty were we to stand idly 
by while our economy was destroyed 
under the stress of military preparation. 
A healthy economy is our greatest source 
of strength. Military preparedness we 
need; but not at the price of economic 
suicide, 

When, following the outbreak of war 
in Korea, we undertook the present pro- 
gram of defense build-up the President 
and other leaders of the administration 
repeatedly stated that the plan was one 
of partial or limited mobilization. 

Parenthetically, I wish to say that I 
recall talking with Secretary Marshall 
on this point. He was in favor of hav- 
ing our industries prepared, but he felt 
that we should move along the line of 
partial or limited mobilization. 

It was argued that we faced a long- 
time challenge of Communist aggression 
and that we would be in a safer posi- 
tion both militarily and economically if 
we concentrated upon building our in- 
dustrial capacity rather than weapons 
alone. The proposal was to aim for 
a production plateau in armaments at 
which point we would level off and at- 
tempt to hold this “readiness” position. 

I wish to make it clear that I am in 
general agreement with the limited mo- 
bilization approach to the threat which 
faces us. I am convinced that we must 
be prepared to face probes and pres- 
sures from the Soviet world for many 
years to come. Since the challenge fac- 
ing us may extend over decades we can- 
not afford to dissipate our energies in 
too rapid mobilization. All-out moboli- 
zation at this time would not only cause 
ruinous inflation but would most likely 
produce arms many of which would very 
soon become obsolete. The sound ap- 
proach is to concentrate upon increas- 
ing industrial capacity and building a 
readiness plateau from which we could 
quickly move to all-out mobilization 
should that prove necessary. 

Mr. President, it is precisely because 
I believe in the essential soundness of the 
limited mobilization approach that I am 
worried about the direction in which we 
now appear to be going. I do not be- 
lieve that we would be true to the par- 
tial mobilization concept if we were to 
commit this country to a $14,000,000,000 
deficit or more in the next fiscal year. 

If this Congress is going to appropri- 
ate the sum the President has requested 
it should face the full implications of 
such a budget. The chief implication we 
must face is that a deficit of this size 
would set in motion tremendous new 
forces of inflation. We know that the 
full pressure from funds already appro- 
priated is still to come. The only way 
that this inflation could be averted would 
be to impose rigid new controls, both 
direct and indirect. 

Mr. President, we cannot have it both 
ways. Either we stick to the partial mo- 
bilization concept, limiting both our ex- 
penditures and our controls and main- 
taining a relatively balanced and healthy 
economy; or we increase further our 
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Government expenditures, incur new 
pressures of inflation, and necessitate 
rigid economic controls. The President’s 
program appears to be an attempt to run 
a suicidal middle road. It is neither par- 
tial mobilization nor all-out mobiliza- 
tion. Being neither one thing nor the 
other, it brings us the benefits of neither. 
Such a program would bring us neither 
the economic stability of limited mobili- 
zation nor the quick preparedness of all- 
out mobilization. It will bring us the 
inflationary pressures of full mobiliza- 
tion without the anti-inflation controls. 
It will not bring us our money’s worth in 
armament, because the dollar will be 
continually inflated. This is to say 
nothing of the danger of investing in 
arms, many of which may soon become 
obsolete. 

I realize that my critics will hasten to 
answer my argument by declaring that 
everything would be rosy if the Congress 
would only agree to the President’s re- 
quest for a tax increase. Now I am not 
adverse to considering ways in which our 
tax structure might be improved. But I 
would remind my critics that there is a 
point of diminishing returns in any tax 
system, and we may soon be approaching 
that point. We must not risk destroying 
investment if we are to continue to base 
our preparedness program upon increas- 
ing our industrial potential. Further- 
more, I might ask a realistic question. 
What chance is there of this Congress 
raising taxes further, no matter what 
the arguments? We all know that there 
is very little chance of Congress raising 
taxes further; and that is a sound posi- 
tion for the Congress to take at this time. 

Mr. President, I wish to confine the 
remainder of my remarks to a general 
discussion of the areas of the budget in 
which I believe that we should con- 
centrate our attention. In this connec- 
tion let me say that I believe we must 
face the fact that if we are to avoid a 
substantial deficit we must make large 
cuts in the domestic military budget. 
Seventy-three percent of the proposed 
budget, the over-all budget, is to go 
either directly to the military services or 
to our international programs, the 
major part of which is for military de- 
fense. Excluding veterans’ benefits and 
interest on the debt, only 15 percent of 
the budget goes for other expenditures. 
Therefore, we must recognize the hard 
truth that we cannot avoid further 
inflation merely by attacking non- 
defense spending. Of course, I favor 
attacking nondefense spending, but that 
alone is not sufficient. 

My remarks will attempt to show that 
savings can be made in two ways: (a) 
by cutting waste and duplication in the 
Defense Department and (b) by limiting 
the growth of unexpended balances. I 
emphasize particularly the second point, 
which I shall develop further in a 
moment. 

WASTE AND DUPLICATION 

Mr. President, probably the greatest 
source of waste in our defense program 
lies in the fact that we have still not 
achieved unification within the Depart- 
ment of Defense. When the President’s 
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budget was being prepared for the fiscal 
year 1952, a year ago, the budgets of each 
of the services were prepared entirely 
separately. Each was prepared and 
sealed in a vacuum, no service having a 
clear picture of the program of its sister 
services. The result was that when the 
three budgets were added up by the 
Secretary of Defense they were found 
to come to the astonishing total of more 
than $100,000,000,000. It was not until 
the combined staffs of the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense went over the budgets again 
that the total was brought down to 
about $60,000,000,000. 

I am relating this story because I be- 
lieve that it illustrates a situation in the 
Department of Defense which is con- 
ducive to extreme waste. Recent in- 
vestigations have brought forth exam- 
ples of duplication of purchases and 
price discrepancies which could be 
greatly remedied were there real unifica- 
tion and an effective single procurement 
system for the Department of Defense 
as a whole. > 

This lack of integration and coordina- 
tion has also produced wasteful expendi- 
tures in the construction field. I am 
advised of more than one example of 
where construction projects have been 
proposed which would be unnecessary 
were the services to share utilities and 
various recreation and other facilities. 

The Preparedness Investigating Com- 
mittee of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee—that is, the Lyndon John- 
son committee—has recently brought 
out much evidence of waste and lack of 
adequate control in construction proj- 
ects. Perhaps the most startling exam- 
ples are the cases of the air bases in 
North Africa and Greenland. In the 
case of the Blue Jay project in Green- 
land, near the North Pole, one estimate 
was made during the hearings that the 
project would ultimately cost $1,000,- 
000,000. Here we have an air base built 
in an area with just about the worst 
weather conditions imaginable. The 
Department of Defense should certainly 
give some justification for building an 
air base in an area with such weather 
conditions, at a cost of this magnitude. 

Mr. President, I recognize the fact 
that there may have been good reason 
for undertaking the building of the proj- 
ect. Ido not question the wisdom of our 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in determining the 
matter, but it seems to me that a project 
so startling as this one, which the sub- 
committee under the able leadership of 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] 
has pointed out, it certainly calls for 
some explanation. 

Mr. President, the wastes stemming 
from duplication are obvious. At a time 
when manpower is scarce we find each 
of the services employing thousands of 
people to perform parallel functions, 
Where we had two separate services prior 
to unification we now have the Army, the 
Navy, the Air Force, and the expanding 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. This 
system has brought to the Washington 
area some 160,000 military and civilian 
personnel. 
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At the height of World War II, we had 
only about—and I emphasize the fact 
200,000 people working for the services in 
this area. This was when we had almost 
four times as Many men under arms. 
The Preparedness Investigating Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Armed 
Services—and I again refer to the sub- 
committee headed by the distinguished 
Senator from Texas—in its annual re- 
port dated March 20, 1952, stated that its 
study had “disclosed the astonishing fact 
that the United States is operating a 
military machine of about 3,500,000 with 
nearly the same number of generals, ad- 
mirals, and civilian employees in Wash- 
ington that it had on VE-day, when the 
total number in uniform was well over 
12,000,000.” 

Many who visit the Pentagon report 
that they are impressed at the extremely 
large number of field-grade officers to 
be seen there. Not only are we over- 
balanced with generals and admirals; we 
also have myriads of majors and lieuten- 
ant colonels who are often doing work 
of a largely clerical nature, Many of 
these officérs are doing work that is com- 
parable to that being done by civil serv- 
ants who are paid $3,000 or $4,000 less. 

This brings me to my next point, Mr. 
President. I am convinced that we 
could save a great deal of the taxpayers’ 
money by a more careful screening of 
the positions that are being held by peo- 
ple in uniform. Representatives of the 
Department of Defense have maintained 
that they have been hampered by the 
ceilings that have been placed upon the 
number of civilians which they might 
employ. This may be true. I am not 
yet convinced that these ceilings have 
to be raised. But we certainly should 
not be putting people in uniform to fill 
positions that could more cheaply be 
handled by civilians. It is generally ad- 
mitted that it is less expensive in most 
cases to fill a position with a civilian 
than a military person. This is par- 
ticularly true in the lower and middle 
grade positions. I do not know why the 
taxpayer should spend money to recruit, 
outfit, and train Wacs who are then sent 
to Washington to drive military auto- 
mobiles around the city. This is an ex- 
ample of the point which I am trying to 
bring out. 

I should like also to say something on 
the subject of automobiles. Last year the 
Congress, if I remember correctly, at- 
tached a rider to the appropriations bill 
which prevented the civilian depart- 
ments of the Government from hiring 
chauffeurs. I do not know how much 
money was saved by this provision, but 
any saving thesé dayg is important, 
This provision, however, did net touch 
the military. While civilian officials of 
relatively high rank are forced to take 
busses and streetcars, officers at the 
Pentagon can get automobiles and 
drivers without difficulty. Anyone who 
has ever been to the Pentagon nrust have 
noticed the scores of military vehicles 
with military drivers sitting outside 
waiting for passengers. Mr. President, 
if we are going to cut civilian transporta- 
tion we certainly should cut this ex- 
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travagance on the part of the 1 litary. 
It is unjust and unhealthy to permit a 
practice to continue at a vastly larger 
scale, in the military departments, when 
we forbid the same practice within im- 
portant areas of our civil government. 
Mr. President, it is my belief that we 
could save thousands of dollars by at- 
tacking some of the problems which I 
have set forth. Certainly it is the duty 
of the Congress constantly to press for 
a closer integration of the military serv- 
ices. I am convinced that a greater 
vigilance on our part in overseeing these 
huge military programs could cut out 
wasteful duplication and extravagance. 
UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Mr. President, I now turn to my other 
point, namely, the huge unexpended bal- 
ances which are on hand. In that con- 
nection I should like to submit three ex- 
hibits relating to the umexpended bal- 
ances, and I ask unanimous consent that 
they may be printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks. They are 
identified as exhibits A, B, and C. 

There being no objection, the cxhibits 
were ordercd to be printed in the Rrxc- 
ond, as follows: 


Exner A 
Estimated unexpended balances for 
Department of Defense 
[Millions of dollars] 
Unexpended balances, June 30, 1950.. 10. 
New obligation authority, 1931 51 


ra 


Unexpended balance, June 30, 
1951 


Total available, 1952. 103.1 
Estimated expenditures, 1952 — $9.0 


Unexpended balance, June 20, 
New obligation authority, 1953 


Total available, 1953. 116.2 
Estimated expenditures, 1953 


Unexpended batance, June 20, 
F nak YE Sep RL 66.2 


EXHIrr B 


Monthly expenditure rates, Department of 
Defense 


[Millions of dollars] 


Fiscal year and month 


Average monthly rate 1981 
3 monthly rate 1952 to 


Average monthly rate re- 
mainder of 1952: 


‘To meet bud; 
To meet rev: 


De 
8 monthly rate next 16 
10 meet budget goals for 


May 12 
Exuisrr C 

Dejense expenditures of Department of 
Defense 


— en aes 3,113 
November. 2. 978 
December. 3. 047 
January... 83. 863 
February. 3, 155 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, exhibit A begins with June 30, 1950, 
and runs up through June 30, 1953, a 
period of 3 years. It adds the new ob- 
ligation authority given to the Depart- 
ment of Defense and subtracts expendi- 
tures made each year. From this ex- 
hibit it can be seen that as of June 30, 
1952, there will remain an unexpended 
balance for the Department of Defense 
of $64,100,000,000. I will repeat that 
figure. The unexpended balance in the 
Department of Defense will be $64,100,- 
000,000 as of June 30, 1952. If we project 
these figures into 1953 on the basis of the 
funds requested by the Department of 
Defense, we find that on June 30, 1953, 
on the basis of expected expenditures, 
there would remain an unexpended bal- 
ance of $66,200,000,000. I may say that 
the Jast figures are derived on the basis 
of what the military departments expect 
their expenditures to be. I have had 
these figures very carefully checked, and 
they were discussed with the Department 
of Defense. So far as we can ascertain, 
the figures are correct. In the past the 
military have generally overestimated 
their rates of expenditures, because our 
production lines are not bringing forth 
the items as rapidly as we had expected, 
and it is probable that the $66,200,000,000 
unexpended figure which I have given 
would be even higher if we were to grant 
all of the funds requested. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Jersey yield, 
or would he rather not be interrupted at 
this point? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I would 
prefer to proceed. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER,. I should like 
to ask a question. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield for 
a question. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I should like 
to ask whether the Senator from New 
Jersey is covering air expenditures in his 
statement. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The fig- 
ures I gave are for the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, as reflected in the budget of 
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the Department of Defense which the 
President has submitted to Congress. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I merely 
wished to call the Senator’s attention 
to certain figures, but he has probably 
covered them. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I said, in the past the Depart- 
ment of Defense has generally overesti- 
mated its rate of expenditures, and it is 
probable that the $66,200,000,000 unex- 
pended figure which I have given would 
be even higher if we were to grant all the 
funds requested. 

(In the Recorp of May 16, 1952, Mr. 
SMITH of New Jersey made the following 
correction of Exhibit A, above, and of 
his remarks in connection therewith: ) 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in connection with the address 
which I made last Monday on the sub- 
ject of the military budget I inserted a 
chart marked exhibit A. I have been 
advised that an error was made in the 
preparation of that chart and I wish at 
this time to insert a corrected version of 
that exhibit. The corrected exhibit 
shows that as of June 30, 1953, the De- 
partment of Defense will have an un- 
expended balance of $61,200,000,000, in- 
stead of sixty-six and two tenths as first 
calculated. 

My revised calculations are that this 
large unexpended balance would permit 
us to make the same percentage cut in 
the military budget as the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee made in the Mutual 
security bill. A cut of 12.6 percent in the 
$52,000,000,000 military budget would 
give us a savings of $6,600,000,000. When 
this is added to the billion dollar reduc- 
tion in the mutual-security bill it would 
give us a total saving of seven and six- 
tenths billion. 

I wish to point out that in addition to 
the Department of Defense and mutual 
security budgets we are to be presented 
with two additional budgets which are 
an integral part of our defense program. 
There are the $2,600,000,000 military 
construction budget and the $4,000,000,- 
000 atomic energy expansion program, 
It should be clear that all of these pro- 
grams should be looked at as one pack- 
age. If we do this it may be possible to 
approach a balanced budget without 
jeopardizing our national security. 

Mr. President, I make this brief state- 
ment to correct my speech of last Mon- 
day, and also as a forerunner to the de- 
bate on the mutual security bill, which I 
assume will be before us next week. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Recorp will be corrected accordingly, 

(The corrected chart submitted by Mr. 
SMITH of New Jersey is as follows:) 

EXHIBIT A 
Estimated unexpended balances for Depart- 
ment of Defense 
[Billions of dollars] 
Unliquidated obligations, June 30, 

— — ee ä 9. 0 

New obligation authority, rae 47.8 


Total available, 1951_........_. 56.8 
Expenditures, 1951_...............-.. 19.7 
conten balance June 30, 

! ³ —mVAA » OEE 
New FOE scarce authority, 1982. 61. o 


Total available, 1952. 98. 1 
XCVII—317 
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Estimated expenditures, 1952 39.0 
berg: balance June 30, 

a —ů—ů—j— 59. 1 

New obtigation authority, 7 aE, 52. 1 

Total available, 1958 111.2 

Estimated expenditures, 1983 50.0 
Unexpended balance June 30, 

fe es ee . 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. In exhibit 
B an entirely different approach is taken. 
Exhibit B is a comparison of monthly 
expenditure rates, and shows the extent 
to which expenditures would be increased 
if the past slippage was to be made up 
and budget goals reached. By slippage I 
mean the extent to which actual produc- 
tion and expenditures for production 
have fallen behind the estimated goals. 
A study of this exhibit makes evident the 
fact that expenditures would have to be 
increased 36 percent over the present rate 
to justify the 1952 appropriation. Again, 
the average monthly expenditure rate 
would have to increase at least 36 percent 
to meet 1953 budget goals for the 
Department of Defense. 

Exhibit C gives defense expenditures 
for fiscal years 1951 and 1052 by months. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these 
figures is obvious. 

In other words, Mr. President, assum- 
ing this budget and the appropriations 
in accordance with it, the Defense De- 
partment would have to increase its ex- 
penditures at least 30 percent, in order 
to reach these goals. The military have 
not been able to spend the funds which 
they have received at anywhere near the 
rate which they have predicted that they 
would spend them. Secretary Lovett has 
pointed out that the production of long- 
lead-time items could not be increased 
in the fiscal year 1953 no matter how 
much money was appropriated in the 
1953 budget. Yet the Department of De- 
fense is making a request for over $50,- 
000,000,000 for fiscal 1953, when it has 
an unexpended balance in the neighbor- 
hood of $40,000,000,000. I realize that 
these figures are a little difficult to grasp, 
but I have had them carefully prepared, 
so that all Members of the Senate can 
study them in detail. 

Mr. President, I know what the an- 
swer of the Department of Defense will 
be to these statements. It will argue 
that certain production bottlenecks have 
held down its expenditure rates, and that 
those rates will increase very much in 
the future. It is certainly true that 
production difficulties have delayed de- 
liveries of military end items, and thus, 
have retarded expenditures. It is also 
probably true that production will go 
up and expenditure rates will increase. 
But the big question is whether we can 
expect expenditures to increase as much 
as 30 to 40 percent. I submit, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that to rely on increases in ex- 
penditures of such dimensions within 
the next year or two would be unjusti- 
fied. We cannot afford to base our ap- 
propriations upon such doubtful esti- 
mates. 

Mr. President, the Defense Depart- 
ment probably will also argue that funds 
must be available to enable it to make 
obligations on long lead-time items. I 
agree entirely that this is true. But I 
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ask the Senate, is not an unexpended 
balance of forty to fifty billion dollars 
enough to take care of such lead-time 
requirements? I realize that the financ- 
ing of long-lead-time items and the mak- 
ing of production schedules is a rather 
complicated process. I am willing to 
admit that I am not a specialist in this 
field. I do, however, suggest that the 
evidence appears to be heavily against 
— such a big appropriation for 

So I come to the general conclusion 
that in my judgment a cut of $10,000,- 
000,000 could be made, from the Depart- 
ment of Defense budget and, on the 
basis of the Department’s own expendi- 
ture rates, it would still have an unex- 
pended balance of $56,200,000,000 on 
June 30, 1953. 

Mr. President, I have been told—and 
this observation is a very important one; 
I have had it checked carefully, and Iam 
told it is accurate—that early in the 
budget season the National Security 
Council established a budget ceiling of 
$45,000,000,000 for the Department of 
Defense for the fiscal year 1953. This 
figure was largely the result of fiscal 
and economic considerations as to what 
our economy could stand. The Secre- 
tary of Defense then set certain bench 
marks for the military services, and 
established guidelines under which the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force were to draw 
up their budgets. The three budgets 
were then carefully reviewed by the 
combined staffs of the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. The final figure for the De- 
partment of Defense which the combined 
staffs recommended totaled $42,700,000,- 
000. It will be noted that this figure 
was $8,200,000,000 less than that which 
appeared in the President’s budget. I 
believe it is significant that this com- 
bined staff apparently felt it safe to pro- 
pose a military budget so much lower 
than that finally submitted to us. 

Mr. President, I believe strongly that 
the very life of our economic system may 
depend upon how well this Congress 
maintains its control over Government 
expenditures. The responsibility for 
maintaining these controls cannot be 
delegated. The responsibility of the De- 
partment of Defense is to protect this 
Nation in the military field. It is of 
course to be expected—and, in fact, it is 
the duty of the Defense Depariment to 
do so—that all other considerations will 
be subordinated to the building of our 
military might. We, therefore, are pre- 
sented with these requests for enormous 
funds. As I have said, I believe it is the 
duty of the Defense Department to pre- 
sent us with what it believes to be the 
correct figures regarding the needs for 
the total over-all national defense. 

However, we in the Congress also have 
a duty to perform. Mr. President, it is 
the duty of this body to consider the 
larger picture. It is we, the Congress, 
who must weigh the need for these ap- 
propriations against the need to protect 
our economic system. 

Because any department of the execu- 
tive branch naturally tends to make its 
requests in terms of its own particular 
problems, it is imperative that this body 
give these requests the closest scrutiny, 
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We cannot afford to permit the future 
of our economy to be determined by any 
chance result of pressures from various 
individual departments of Government. 
In this connection, I suggest that it may 
be a very questionable policy to allow any 
department of Government to build up 
as large a backlog of unexpended bal- 
ances as has been done by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. As exhibit A shows, 
this backlog has grown regularly over 
the years. With funds of this dimension 
in reserve, any department, no matter 
how great the integrity of its officers, will 
find waste more difficult to control. Mr. 
President, I consider reserves of this size 
dangerous; and I believe that we are 
neglecting our responsibilities when we 
permit a situation of this sort to con- 
tinue. We cannot abandon our control 
over the purse strings of the Nation. I 
believe this matter deserves the most 
earnest study and consideration of the 
departments concerned, and especially 
of the Appropriations Committees. 

Therefore, Mr. President, for the rea- 
sons I have outlined, I suggest that we 
should aim toward cutting from eight 
to ten billion dollars from the request 
of the Department of Defense this year. 
From such evidence as I have received, 
I believe that such a cut might safely 
be made without in any way impairing 
the defenses of the Nation. I submit 
that such a cut would do much to sta- 
bilize our economy and to protect us in 
the long-range struggle which faces us. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, with the greatest re- 
spect, which I have, for the directing 
heads of the Department of Defense, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and our entire mil- 
itary, naval, and air personnel, I submit 
the foregoing suggestions in the hope 
that they will be fully explored, to the 
end that vitally important reductions 
will be made in our defense appropria- 
tions. I feel that the taxpayers of the 
United States and the Members of the 
Congress, who represent those taxpayers, 
are entitled to a full and clear explana- 
tion of the reasons why these suggested 
economies cannot be effected this year. 


RECESS 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
now move that the Senate take a recess 
until tomorrow at noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’clock and 40 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, May 13, 1952, at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 12, 1952: 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
Thomas Chalmers Buchanan, of Pennsyl- 
vania, to be a member of the Federal Power 
Commission for the term expiring June 22, 
1957. (Reappointment. ) 

PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 

James H. Flanagan, of the District of Co- 

lumbia, to be a member of the Public Utilities 

Commission of the District of Columbia for 


& term of 3 years from July 1, 1952. (Re- 
appointment.) 


IN THE Navy 


The following-named officers of the Navy 
for permanent promotion to the grade of 
lieutenant (junior grade) in the line and 
staff corps as indicated, subject to qualifica- 


tion therefor as provided by law: 
LINE 


Craig B. Aalyson 
Emile W. Achee 
Francis M. Adams, Jr. 
Richard D. Adams 
Edward C. Adkins 
Richard S. Agnew 
Hugh W. Albers 
Edward L. Alderman 
Robert B. Aljoe 
Robert E. Allard 
Lawrence R, Allen 
Milton N. Allen 
Richard R. Allmann 
John H. Alvis 

John M. Andersen 
Gerald B. Anderson 
Robert J. Anderson 
Robert G. Anderson 
Ted M. Annenberg 
Robert H. Ardinger 
Junius H. Arnold, Jr. 
A. J. Martin Atkins 
Edward Auerswald 
Wilfred A. Bacchus 


William D. Bourne 
William W. Bowers 
Rhodes Boykin, Jr. 
William J. D. Brad- 
ford III 
Robert E. Brady 
Walter J. Brajdich 
Delbert Brandenburg 
William W. Brandfon 
Paul A. Brandorff 
Carl R. Brandt 
John W. Brannon, Jr. 
Charles B. Breaux, Jr. 
Edward S. Briggs 
George G. Brooker 
William R. Broughton, 
Jr. 
Coleman T. Brown, Jr. 
Ernest B. Brown 
Frank P. Brown, Jr. 
James B. Brown 
Marvin N. Brown 
Robert A. Brown 
Robert C. Brown, Jr. 


Winston T. Bachmann William E. Brown 


Allan F. Bacon. 
John A. Bacon, Jr. 
Herman M. Bading 
Talmadge S. Baggett 
Robert F. Bahlman 
Gilliam M. Bailey 
Richard T. Bailey 
Orlie G. Baird 
John C. Bajus 
Robert F. Baker 
Allen H. Balch 
William J. Balko 
Stanford Balmforth 
Jack E. Baltar 
Robert Barden 
Douglas L. Barker 
Henry B. Barkley, Jr. 
Ralph R. Barnard 
John C. Barrow 
John F. Barrow 
Joseph J. Barrow 
Byron S. Bartholo- 
mew, Jr. 
Bernard E. Bassing 
Lee P. Bauerlein 
Charles J. Bauman, Jr. 
Fred G. Baur 
Reaves H. Baysinger, 
Jr. 
Raymond W. Bean 
Reynolds Beckwith 
Lawrence E. Beecher 
James W. Beeler 
George M. Benas, Jr. 
Cedric E. Bennett 


Gerald F. Brummitt 
William L. Bryan 
Harry F. Bryant, Jr. 
Benjamin J. Brzenski, 
Jr. 
Robert A. Buck 
Winfred L. Bucking- 
ham 
Albert T, Buckmaster 
Robert W. Bulmer 
William L. Burgess, Jr. 
Gerald L. Burk 
John F. Burke 
James V. Burton 
Barksdale A. Bush, Jr. 
Herman J. Bushman, 
Jr. 
Dempsey Butler, Jr. 
James D. Butler 
Kenneth L. Butler 
Thomas O. Butler, Jr. 
William M. Callaghan, 
Jr. 
David O. Campbell 
Donald H. Campbell 
Lucien Capone, Jr. 
James A. Carmack, Jr, 
Bruce A. Carpenter 
James W. Carpenter 
Malcolm S. Carpenter 
Andrew R. Carr 
Kenneth M. Carr 
John H. Carroll, Jr. 
Earl L. Carter 
Robert H. Cartmill 


Francis W. Benson, Jr.Edward S. Carver 


George A. Benson 
Richard H. Benson 
Richard H. Berby 
David W. Berger 
Melvin Berngard 
Robert B. Bernhardt 
Karl J. Bernstein 
William E. Biro 
Robert J. Bixler 
Robert S. Blake 
David H. Blalock, Jr. 
Frederick J. Blodgett 
Thomas E. Bloom 
Rollin W. Bloomfield 
Paul R. Boggs, Jr. 
Roger M. Boh, Jr. 
Leon T. Bonner, Jr, 
Joseph E. Bores 
Waldo L. Born 
Donald B. Bosley 
Edward N. Bouffard 
Alfred C. Boughton III 


John F. Carver 
Harold D. Case 
Charles W. Cates 
Donald M. Cherno 
Samuel R. Chessman 
Edmond A. Chevalier 
Milton J. Chewning 
Raymond G. Chote 
Louis G. Churchill, Jr. 
Glenwood Clark, Jr. 
Robert S. Clark 
Willard H. Clark, Jr. 
Horace D. Clarke, Jr. 
Wade E. Clarke 
Charles J. Clarkson, 
Jr. 
Jean S. Clauzel 
Thomas C. Clay 
Richard A. Claytor 
Richard C. Clinite 
David G. Cluett 
Warrington C. Cobb 
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Albert G. Cohen 
William M. Coldwell 
Leonor L. Collins 
Robert S. Collins 
William D. Collins, Jr. 
Oliver D. Colvin, Jr. 
Richard R. Colvin 
Robert N. Congdon 
Harvey Conover, Jr. 
Karl F. Cook 
Robert J. Coontz 
Stanley G. Cooper 
Francis E. Cornett 
Stanley T. Counts 
Sidney S. Cox 
Thomas E. Cox 
Frank W. Craddock 
Donald E. Craig 
Edgar A. Cruise, Jr. 
John B. Culp, Jr. 
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Robert J. Eustace 
Merton R. Fallon 
Robert E. Fellowes 
Leslie K. Fenlon, Jr. 
Harvey Ferer 
James V. Ferrero, Jr. 
Stanley S. Fine 
William A. Finlay, Jr. 
John E. Fishburn III 
Raymond R. Fletcher, 
Jr. 
George D. Florence 
Henry P. Forbes 
Arthur B. Forrest, Jr. 
Sydney E. Foscato, Jr. 
James R. Foster 
John B. Foster 
Wynn F. Foster 
Albert J. Frainier, Jr. 
Joyce M. Frazee 


George W. Cummings Warren J. Fredericks 


Theodore A. Curtin 


Stanley W. Curtis, Jr. 


Donald A. Dahlman 
John M. Dalrymple 
John F. Danis 
Theodore E. Daum 
Vincent A. Dauro 


Richard A. Frost 
Peter L. Fullinwider 
James L. Furrh, Jr. 
Donald A. Gairing 
Richard E. Galloway 
Loyd F. Galyean 
Channing Gardner 


William W. Davenport James R. Garner 


Chester G. Davis 
Roger E. Davis 
Whittier G. Davis 
Edward R. Day, Jr. 
David E. Dearolph 
Anthony P. DeFalco 
John A. Demasters 
Jules H. Demytten- 
aere 
Edwin L. Dennis, Jr. 
Lawrence H. Derby, Jr. 
Arthur C. Derrick 
William E. Dewey 
William W. DeWolf 
James D. Dickson 
Joe A. Dickson 
Edward O. Dietrich 
Benjamin Dillahunty 
Louis W. Dillman 
Horace E. Dismukes 
John C. Dixon, Jr. 
Stephen A. Dobbins 
William C. Doby 
John F. Docherty, Jr. 
Harry J. Donahue 
John M. Donlon 
James A. Donovan 
Furt F. Dorenkamp 
William C. Dotson 
Albert S. Douglass 
Robert M. Douglass 
Barton M. Downes 
Leslie R. Downs 
Richard B. Doyle 
John E. Draim 
Royce C. Dreyer 
James R. Dughi 
William E. Duke, Jr. 
Valerio M. Duronio 
Behrend J. DuWaldt 
Gerald W. Dyer 
Nelson W. Eaton 
William T. Eaton 
James E, Edmundson 
Devon E. Edrington 
John R. Edson 
Howard R. Edwards, 
Jr. 
Walter L. Edwards, Jr. 
Henry W. Egan 
Montraville W. Edger- 
ton, Jr. 
John J. Ekelund 
Chann Ellberg 
Richard M. Ellis 
Presley E. Elsworth 
3d 
William A. Ellsworth 
Scott Emerson 
Jack L. English 
Charles G. Erb 
Robert A. Erickson 


John P. Gartland 
David E. Gates 
Matthew J. Gauss, Jr. 
Ralph M. Ghormley 
Wilmer R. Gilbert 
Claude F. Giles 
Omni L. Gillette 
Gordon B. Gish 
Beaumont Glass, Jr. 
Stephen S. Glass 
Frank S. Glendinning 
William I. Goewey 
Milton D. Goldberg 
Roy E. Goldman 
Russell F. 

Goodacre, Jr. 
Robert W. Goodman 
Roy R. Grayson 
James H. Green 
John W. Green 
John L. Greene 
Richard G. Greenwood 
Stanley J. Greif 
Jesse F. Griffith 
David O. Gudal 
Michael B. Guild 
David L. Gunckel 
Milton Gussow 
Douglas B. Guthe 
William S. Guthrie 
Robert A. Guyer 
Donald H. Hagge 
James V. Haley 
Hughen Halliburton 
Harold E. Hamilton 
Kennard R. Hamilton 
William H. 

Hamilton, Jr. 
Theodore J. 

Hammer, Jr. 
Robert L. Haney 
James W. Hanson 
Norton D. Harding, Jr. 
William N. 

Harkness, Jr. 
Donald M. Harlan 
William L. Harris, Ir. 
Charles P. Hary, Jr. 
William C. Haskell 
John B. Hawkins, Jr. 
Dale A. Hawley 
John W. Healy 
Donald M. Hegrat 
Walter L. Helbig, Jr. 
Dale P. Helmer 
John W. Hemann 
Milburn K. Hemmick 
Donald Henderson 
Jimmie C. Hendricks 
Robert C. Hendrick- 

son, Jr. 

Robert C. Hennekens 
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Harvey S. Henning, Jr. Robert G. Kuhne 
Frederick W. Herbine, Merrill E. LaBonte 


Michael K. Lake 


Jr. 
Frederick D. Hesley,William G. Lalor, Jr. 
Jr. Chris 


Francis R. Hibbard 
Charles F. Hickey 
Robert W. Hiebert 
Jackson D. Hill 


W. Lamb 
John G. Landers 
Charles E. Langton, Jr. 
John S. Lansill, Jr. 
Paul H. Laric 


Joseph E. Hodder, Jr. David C. Larish 


William E. Hoff 
John L. Hofford 
John H. Hoganson 
Henry E. Hohn 
Charles R. Holman 
Allan F. Holmgren 
Donald P. Holt 
John C. Holz 
Bertie G. Homan 
Lloyd N. Hoover 
Frederick G. Horan 


Norman O. Larson 
Theodore J. Larson 
Robert M. Laske 
Lloyd K. Lauderdale 
Robert L. Lawier, Jr. 
William G. Lawler, Jr. 
Russell J. Lear 

Mark B. Lechleiter, Jr. 
Thomas F. Lechner 
Leon D. Lewis 

John F. Leyerle 


Charles A. Hotchkiss Theodore E. Lide, Jr. 


James B. Linder 


Ir 
Charles B. House, Jr. Wesley E. Lindsey, Jr. 


James A. Howe 


Thomas D. Linton, Jr. 


William F. Hubbard,Donald Lister 


Jr. 
Vern K. Hugus 
Eugene S. Ince, Jr. 


Steven M. Little 
Hiram P. Llewellyn 
Bruce B. Lioyd 


James E. Inskeep, Jr.Richard H. Lockey 


Gilbert Jacobsen 
Robert C. Jacobson 
Robert C. James 
David L. Jarvis 
Albert L. Jenks, Jr. 
Shepherd M. Jensk 
William E. Jennings 
Whitney Jennison 
John E. Jensen 
John A. Jepson 
Charles F. Jesson 
Downing L. Jewell 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, May 12, 1952 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou great God of our hearts, our 
homes, and our beloved country, we 
thank Thee for that sacred day in the 
calendar of church and state, called 
Mothers’ Day, which we were again 
privileged to observe and which we are 
beginning to realize is so full of eternal 
significance in helping us to achieve na- 
tional and individual greatness of 
character. 

We rejoice that in obedience to a noble 
and tender instinct we were joyously 
constrained to pay honor and tribute to 
the blessed memory of mothers no longer 
with us in the flesh and to render grati- 
tude and reverence for the glorious min- 
istry of mothers who are still here to 
share with us their love and companion- 
ship. 

Grant that the observance of Mothers’ 
Day may hallow our minds and hearts 
with a prayerful longing to make every 
heart and home in our Republic a sacred 
shrine of God-fearing righteousness. 

May all our citizens be inspired to cul- 
tivate the noblest ideals and be strength- 
ened to meet the duties and responsibili- 
ties of life with that mastery which can 
only be gained in homes that fear the 
Lord. 

Hear us in Christ's name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, May 8, 1952, was read and 
approved. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed a concurrent 
resolution of the following title, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S. Con. Res. 75. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to the reenrollment of S. 2307 for the re- 
lief of Holger Kubischke. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills cf the Senate of the follow- 
ing titles: 

S. 1365. An act to assist Federal prisoners 
in their rehabilitation; and 

8.1772. An act for the relief of Ruth Obre 
Dubonnet. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the reports of the com- 
mittees of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to bills of the House 
of the following titles: 

H. R. 4387, An act to increase the annual 
income limitations governing the payment 
of pension to certain veterans and their de- 
pendents, and to preclude exclusions in de- 
termining annual income for purposes of 
such limitations; and 

H. R. 4394. An act to provide certain in- 
creases in the monthly rates of compensation 
and pension payable to veterans and their 
dependents, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 1739) entitled “An act to 
amend section 331 of the Public Health 
Service Act, as amended, concerning the 
care and treatment of persons afflicted 
with leprosy,” disagreed to by the House; 
agrees to the conference asked by the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. Lone, 
Mr. SMATHERS, and Mr. Ecton to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


SUBSTITUTION OF CONFEREES ON 
H. R. 6947, THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLES- 
WORTH] be excused from serving as a 
member of committee of conference on 
the bill (H. R. 6947) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and for other pur- 
poses, and that the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] be substituted for the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Jensen]. The Senate 
will be notified thereof. 


ELISABETH MUELLER 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 2672) for 
the relief of Elisabeth Mueller, also 
known as Elizabeth Philbrick. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor child, 
Elisabeth Mueller (also known as Elizabeth 
Philbrick), shall be held and considered to 
be the natural-born alien child of Chief 
Warrant Officer and Mrs. Alton H. Philbrick, 
citizens of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the Committee on Armed Services, 
I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee may sit during general debate this 
afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana. 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 

Mr. FISHER asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 30 
minutes today, following the legislative 
program and any special orders hereto- 
fore entered. 

Mr. ABERNETHY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 10 
minutes today, following the legislative 
program and any special orders hereto- 
fore entered. 

Mr. HUNTER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 20 
minutes today, following the legislative 
program and any special orders hereto- 
fore entered. 


OUR STATE DEPARTMENT HAS 
NEVER WANTED TO DEFEAT THE 
CHINESE REDS 
Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 

Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 

extend my remarks at this point in the 

RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, our State Department was mid- 
wife to the birth of Red power in China. 
That is why it intervened in the field in 
Korea in the spring of 1951 to prevent 
effective military steps by the United 
States to force the surrender of the Chi- 
nese Communists. At that time General 
MacArthur was in a position to crush 
the Red Chinese apparatus that now 
threatens all Asia and ties down the bulk 
of our combat forces in Korea. 

The sensational information given last 
night by Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers in a 
radio broadcast, that it became known to 
us in March 1951 that it was the Com- 
munist ruse and strategy at that time, 
because of the imminence of Red defeat, 
to get a cease fire and prolonged negoti- 
ated talks so that the Reds could have a 
military build-up, calls for swift and 
complete investigation. 

General MacArthur knew that to fall 
for such a ruse and strategy would rob 
us of the opportunity to force a Commu- 
nist surrender that we then had. The 
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Reds were at that time in a perilous 
position and reeling under MacArthur’s 
blows. But our left-wing diplomats did 
not want a Red Chinese defeat. Our 
left-wing policy makers have succeeded 
in protecting the Red Chinese from 
defeat and a few days ago General 
Ridgway was obliged to state that the 
situation in which negotiations have 
been proceeding is not one in which we 
can write or enforce the terms. 

General MacArthur’s decision on 
March 1951 to give the opportunity to 
the Red commanders to surrender in the 
field was based on the realities of that 
time and if the Reds had stalled, Mac- 
Arthur was then in a position to force 
their surrender. In acting as he did 
MacArthur was acting in the tradition 
of General Washington forcing the sur- 
render of Cornwallis at Yorktown, Gen- 
eral Grant forcing the surrender of Gen- 
eral Lee at Appomatox Courthouse, Gen- 
eral Foch forcing surrender of the Ger- 
man generals in Europe, and General 
Eisenhower forcing the signature to sur- 
render terms prepared by his staff by 
General Jodel and Admiral Raeder in 
World War II. 

We are now paying the price in Korea 
of diplomacy that seeks to compromise 
and wants to avoid the defeat of the 
most malicious and aggressive force that 
the world has yet seen. 


WHAT OLD GLORY MEANS TO ME 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, we Ohio 
Members take pleasure each year in en- 
tertaining in your graciously available 
dining room the group of high school 
students who have won the American 
Legion’s essay contest. The subject is 
always a patriotic one. 

I was particularly fortunate in having 
one of the winners come from the great 
Twenty-second District which it has been 
my privilege to represent in this House 
for some 12 years. She is Lucy Mehler 
and she now lives in Cleveland Heights. 
We who take for granted the privilege 
we have as citizens of this great free 
land of ours will do well to read the 
poignant essay written by one newly 
come under our flag: 

WHAT OLD GLORY MEANS TO ME 
(By Lucy Mehler, Cleveland Heights, Ohio) 

I am only 9 months under the protection 
of Old Glory, and never in my life has a flag 
meant so much to me. What a wonderful 
country America is. 

I am now 15 years old. These 15 years are 
a background for me to truly recognize the 
meaning of Old Glory. Since I can remem- 
ber I lived in fear and insecurity, not know- 
ing what will happen to me tomorrow. 

My first 4 years were peaceful. Then came 
4 years of concentration camp. Finally to 
leave the camp. Seven days and nights we 
walked, my mother and I. in rain through 
woods and countries, 400 miles to our home. 
Nothing there—empty walls and the Russian 
fiag over our heads. Then the flight to 
Bucharest, then Vienna. Our only hope— 
America. It gave us the strength to wander 
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from one place to the other and to wait 
that a miracle should happen. 

Now, all I have dreamed of 11 long years, 
it all came true. 

I found a new home, for the first time in 
my life I can plan, I have a future, I have 
hope, I can work, earn, spend, and save—all 
the rights I have not had before. People are 
good to me, they don’t push me around and 
tell me I don't belong to them, they give me 
the same rights everybody else has, even if I 
am not yet a citizen of the United States—my 
greatest ambition. 

I can see my way clear in front of me and 
I don’t have to live in darkness from one 
day into the other. Old Glory is the first flag 
that gives me security and complete freedom. 

I have the opportunity to get a good 
high school education for free, and I also 
plan on going to college, if I am successful 
in school. Where but in America could I 
make all these plans? 

Where but in America can I get ip in 
the morning, eat eggs and butter as much as 
I like, without being afraid that I will have 
nothing left for lunch and supper? Where 
could I get part-time work, earn and buy 
myself a dress, or save the money or do with 
it whatever I want, because I am free and 
nobody tells me what to do with what be- 
longs to me? Where could I go to a library, 
read and borrow books, without paying any- 
thing for them? Where would I have a 
bathtub or a shower in every house I move? 
Only in America all these things exist and 
yet everything seems so natural to the people 
living here, because they had it all their life. 
I asked myself: What makes America so 
great and different compared to other 
countries? 

When I think of America I like to think 
of an ant hill. It takes the hard work of 
many ants to build up a hill. It also takes 
the work and cooperation of all the people 
to build a great nation. 

I will always have confidence in the people 
of America because if it were not for them I 
would not be here today. 

Old Glory makes my life worth while liv- 
ing, it protects me, I am not afraid anymore 
because nobody will harm me here. I have 
reached my goal at last. I live under a flag 
where I can be a person. 


IOWA'S CORN BREAD 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
foz 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
while Elmer Carlson, of Audubon, Iowa, 
was in Washington and while dining at 
the House Restaurant, the Iowa Con- 
gressman told him about the restaurant’s 
famous bean soup. He promptly in- 
quired about corn bread, and he agreed 
to furnish a year’s supply of Iowa's best 
coarse ground corn meal. 

Mr. Carlson, the former world’s cham- 
pion corn husker, operates a weekly 
newspaper and is president of a hybrid 
seed corn company in my home county 
of Audubon. He said he hoped that the 
next time he came to Washington he 
would find some good Iowa tall corn 
bread. 

The manager of the House of Repre- 
sentatives Restaurant in the United 
States Capitol accepted Mr. Carlson’s 
generous offer; consequently, Iowa’s tall 
corn bread, plain or toasted, will appear 
on the menu every day, for all to en- 
dee It is famous, too, because it is so 
good. 
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The good Lord made our Iowa soil 
rich and suitable for corn production, 
that is why there is no corn bread com- 
parable to our famous Iowa tall corn 
bread. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I just 
want to add my word of commendation 
to Elmer Carlson especially I say to my 
colleague, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
JENSEN] from whose district Mr. Carlson 
comes, that probably there is no more 
succulent and flavorable flour or article 
of food that comes to the tables in the 
House dining room. Iowa corn bread 
contains the maximum of nutriment, 
combined with an appetizing flavor to 
titillate the taste buds of every diner. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Ohio. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I wonder if the corn 
is going to be stone ground. That 
makes all the difference in the corn bread 

Mr.DOLLIVER. Iam sure it will have 
all the necessary qualifications to make 
the best corn bread that has ever been 
served in the dining room of the United 
States House of Representatives. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to join my colleagues from Iowa 
in calling the attention of the House of 
Representatives to the excellency of 
Iowa corn bread. I appreciate the sug- 
gestion made that it has to be properly 
ground, but if any corn can stand up 
under all kinds of grinding, it is Iowa 
corn. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Iam sure of that. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. We have been 
furnished this corn because of the cour- 
tesy and the interest of Elmer Carlson, 
of Audubon, Iowa. I also want to call 
the attention of the House to the fact 
that Elmer was a national champion 
corn husker just a few years ago. If 
there is anything more colorful in Amer- 
ican life than a corn-husking champion, 
I do not know what it is. I have seen 
many of them, and it is a thrill to see 
a national champion in action for 80 
minutes, without taking a breath of air, 
you might say. They go at it with such 
terrific speed. Now that has passed off 
the American scene with the bringing in 
of the mechanical corn husker. I am 
glad that the gentleman from Iowa 
brought this matter to the attention of 
the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, like 
my other colleagues, I am very interested 
to hear the remarks made by the three 
distinguished gentlemen from Iowa about 
the thoughtful action of Mr. Carlson. 
We all appreciate it very much. I know 
that Mr. Carlson and the good people of 
all of the agricultural States appreciate 
the fact that their prosperity is due to 
the real leadership that exists in the 
Democratic Party. 


ARMED FORCES PAY RAISE ACT 


Mr. VINSON submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H. R. 
5715) to amend sections 201 (a), 301 (e), 
302 (f), 302 (g), 508, 527, and 528 of 
Public Law 351, Eighty-first Congress, as 
amended. 


COTTON PROMOTION 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call attention of the House to the 
fact that today marks the beginning of 
National Cotton Week. For those of us 
who live in cotton-producing States this 
is a significant event because it is an 
example of how the cotton industry, 
working together as a united front, has 
been able not only to retain but to ex- 
pand its market in the face of ever-in- 
creasing competition. The fact that 
consumption of cotton in the United 
States is at almost peak levels is proof 
that this aggressive campaign has been 
successful. Not only have the farmers 
benefited from the existence of a stable 
market for their cotton but consumers 
also have been able to buy an improved 
product at relatively low prices. 

This improved situation in the cotton 
industry did not just happen. It was 
brought about by industry-wide coop- 
eration, by the concerted efforts of all 
segments of the industry—the farmer, 
ginner, warehouseman, cottonseed 
crusher, merchant, and spinner. All of 
us can remember the dire prediction 
about the future of the cotton industry 
which was voiced so frequently back 
before the war, not only by industry peo- 
ple themselves but by Government and 
private agricultural economists. In- 
deed, the future did look bleak. The 
historical markets for cotton were 
threatened by a new type of competition, 
offered by the synthetic fibers, which 
only then was winning wide acceptance 
from the buying public. There were 
fears that the very life of the industry, 
on which 12,000,000 people depend for 
a livelihood and which produces an in- 
come of more than $3,500,000,000 a year, 
would be eaten away by this competi- 
tion. Declining consumption of cotton 
added reality to these fears. 

Instead of succumbing to despair, the 
whole industry came together for a 
united effort to meet this challenge. Out 
of this need and desire for common ac- 
tion grew the National Cotton Council 
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which, in the past 12 years, has been in 
the forefront of all efforts to increase 
the consumption of cotton. I would like 
to discuss briefly today some of the re- 
sults of that 12 years of cooperative ef- 
fort on the part of the industry. 

Two principal tools have been used to 
meet the competition posed by synthet- 
ics—promotion and research. New mar- 
kets have been created and many of the 
old markets, vulnerable to competition 
from the new man-made fibers, were re- 
tained. With the aid of public and pri- 
vate agencies, research activities have 
been expanded and a whole new vista for 
further improvement of cotton and cot- 
ton products has been opened up. 

If proof is needed of this, take a look 
at the market for women’s dresses and 
apparel—the most competitive and cov- 
eted of all the fiber markets. Just a 
few years ago most people thought cot- 
ton was doomed in this market. In- 
stead, cotton has not only held its own 
but it dominates the market as it has 
never done before. Through intelligent 
and aggressive promotion, cotton has 
won acceptance as a fashion fabric. 
Cotton has moved out of the kitchen and 
the home and is now worn in all-year- 
round suits and dresses and as evening 
and cocktail gowns. The first task of 
the cotton industry was to convince the 
designers of clothes that cotton could be 
adapted to this new fashion use. But 
simultaneously with this, the quality of 
the fabric had to be improved. This was 
accomplished through research, the use 
of chemical treatments to make cotton 
crease resistant and soil resistant, and 
use of new dyes that gave the cotton 
fabrics a richness of color once thought 
impossible. Cotton consumption in this 
field has increased four and one-half 
times in recent years. 

Cotton rugs offer another example of 
increasing a market through promotion 
and research. Twelve years ago few 
people saw much future for cotton in 
the rug market. Over the last few years, 
however, cotton has won wide acceptance 
in this field, creating a new outlet for 
200,000 bales a year in all-cotton rugs. 
This is all the more remarkable when 
we consider just 6 years ago this market 
consumed only 50,000 bales. This tre- 
mendous gain was made possible by re- 
search and promotion, by convincing 
people that cotton rugs are servicable 
yet low in cost, by developing colors that 
are unmatched and by improving the 
cotton to withstand soiling and to wear 
longer. 

One of the most dramatic examples of 
how the cotton industry has successfully 
fought to preserve its markets is in the 
cotton-bag field. At one time cotton 
bags were used almost exclusively to 
package feed, flour and fertilizer. How- 
ever, gradually this market was lost to 
paper because it was impossible for cot- 
ton to compete pricewise. The cotton 
industry did not accept the loss of this 
market as the price of progress; instead, 
it accepted the challenge. First, it was 
decided to improve the quality of cotton 
fabric used in the bag, to add colors and 
prints so that the bag could be used, 
once emptied, in making dresses and 
other apparel. Feed manufacturers 
agreed to use the cotton bags as an ex- 
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periment, to make limited quantities of 
feed available to farm families in the 
new cotton sacks. Its acceptance was 
immediate. Farmers were willing to pay 
a few cents extra for feed to obtain the 
material in the bag. Now a large share 
of this market has been recovered and 
only recently fertilizer manufacturers 
have started packaging their products in 
new and improved cotton bags. 

So it goes in almost every market for 
cotton. 

The mood of despair for the future 
which marked the cotton industry 12 
years ago has been replaced by one of 
confidence, confidence in cotton as the 
world’s number one fiber and confidence 
that with the tools now available, cot- 
ton will continue to hold its own against 
all competition. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. This is District of 
Columbia day. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Texas IMr. 
Teacve]l. ®@ 


HEIGHT OF THE BUILDING KNOWN 
AS 2400 SIXTEENTH STREET NW., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 4262) re- 
lating to the height of the building 
known as 2400 Sixteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., with a Senate amend- 
ment thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Cerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That the penthouse on the 
building known as 2400 Sixteenth Street 
NW., District of Columbia, despite any re- 
striction on the use or height of buildings 
imposed by or under any provision of law 
may be used for office, but not for living, 
quarters.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Illinois. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, and I 
know of no objection, will the gentleman 
explain the amendment? 

Mr. TEAGUE. This amendment is 
merely one of clarification. It does not 
change the meaning of the proposed 
legislation. It permits the use of the 
top floor of the building at 2400 Six- 
teenth Street as office space. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. If the 
gentleman will yield, does it not provide 
for use for storage purposes, but not for 
living purposes? 

Mr. TEAGUE. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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UNLAWFUL ENTRY ON PUBLIC OR 
PRIVATE PROPERTY 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the bill (S. 258) to amend section 824 
of the Code of Laws for the District of 
Columbia, and ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Reserving 
the right to object, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman tell us the difference between 
the Senate bill and the one we had in 
the House? 

Mr. TEAGUE. The difference between 
the Senate bill and the one we had in the 
House is that one imposes a fine of $50 
and the other a fine of $100. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I believe 
we had a hearing in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House on that bill. 

Mr. TEAGUE. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. As the gen- 
tleman knows, District of Columbia busi- 
ness on the House side has not been 
very active. It is difficult to get the 
House committees together. I just hope 
the gentleman, being on the majority 
side, will use his good influence with the 
chairman and the leadership so that a 
dozen bills we have in the House District 
Committee may be given the due consid- 
eration. I do not think we have had a 
meeting now for 2months. I understand 
that a committee meeting may be sched- 
uled this week. I hope it will materialize. 
The District business deserves more at- 
tention. 

I have no objections to this bill. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had several inquiries about the bill, S. 
258, and I object to its consideration at 
this time. I would like to know more 
about it. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the objection, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw the bill from consid- 
eration. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


MILITARY PAY INCREASE CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 1 
minute in order to make a brief an- 
nouncement. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
military pay increase conference report 
has been reported, and I am programing 
it for Thursday to be taken up after the 
conference report on the tidelands bill. 


SANTA MARGARITA RIVER PROJECT 


Mr. McCORMACEK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to call up the 
resolution (H. Res. 619) providing for 
the consideration of H. R. 5368, a bill to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct, operate, and maintain cer- 
tain facilities to provide water for irri- 
gation and domestic use from the Santa 
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Margarita River, Calif., and the joint 
utilization of a dam and reservoir and 
other waterwork facilities by the De- 
partment of the Interior and the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, and for other pur- 
poses, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in or- 
der to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5368) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, op- 
erate, and maintain certain facilities to pro- 
vide water for irrigation and domestic use 
from the Santa Margarita River, Calif., and 
the joint utilization of a dam and reservoir 
and other waterwork facilities by the De- 
partment of the Interior and the Depart- 
ment of the Navy, and for other purposes. 
That after general debate which shall be 
confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield one-half hour to the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

I yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule has been re- 
ported out of the Rules Committee, pro- 
viding for the consideration of the bill 
H. R. 5368. 

I know of no objection to the adoption 
of the rule. The merits of the bill will 
be discussed if. the rule is adopted, when 
we go into Committee of the Whole. 

I urge the adoption of the rule. 

I reserve the balance of my time, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my understanding that the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs reported this bill unanimously. It 
was considered before the Rules Com- 
mittee and voted out of the Rules Com- 
mittee unanimously. I know of no ob- 
jection to the adoption of the rule, and 
therefore I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 5368) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate, and maintain certain facilities 
to provide water for irrigation and do- 
mestic use from the Santa Margarita 
River, Calif., and the joint utilization of 
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a dam and reservoir and other water- 
work facilities by the Department of the 
Interior and the Department of the 
Navy, and for other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 5368, with 
Mr. Deane in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Yorty] 
is recognized for 30 minutes, and the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Craw- 
FORD] will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The gentleman from California IMr. 
Yorty]. 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
12 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. McKinnon] the author of 
the bill. 

Mr. McKINNON. Mr. Chairman, my 
bill, H. R. 5368, does three things: 

First, it establishes the important 
principle that all Federal officers and 
employees, in carrying out the laws re- 
lating to water-resources development 
and utilization shall proceed in con- 
formity with the laws of that specific 
State with regard to the appropriation, 
use, or distribution of water. 

Second, the bill provides for a divi- 
sion of costs between the Navy, the Corps 
of Engineers, and the Fallbrook Public 
Utility District for the construction of a 
dam on the Santa Margarita River in 
southern California which was author- 
ized in a military construction act 
passed in January 1951. 

Third, the bill authorizes the con- 
struction and financing of a distribution 
system for the water to be taken from 
the reservoir created by the dam for the 
farmers of Fallbrook. This cost, plus a 
portion of the construction costs of the 
dam amounting to about $4,000,000 is to 
be repaid the Federal Government by 
the Fallbrook Public Utility District over 
a period of 50 years, as authorized by 
reclamation law. 

Water law and water rights are com- 
plex and cannot be briefly explained, but, 
for the benefit of my colleagues, I would 
like to briefly review a condition that has 
received widespread publicity and evoked 
national concern. 

Fallbrook is an enterprising commu- 
nity of small avocado and citrus farm- 
ers adjacent to Camp Pendleton, the 
chief training center for the Marine 
Corps on the Pacific coast. 

This community, and its farmers, de- 
pend upon stream flow and underground 
water for irrigation. For years, the 
Santa Margarita has supplied a con- 
siderable portion of this irrigation sup- 
ply. Millions of dollars invested in 
groves are dependent for a continued 
supply from this source. This type of 
farming is different from grain, cotton, 
or other crops, where a lack of water 
for 1 year means a crop failure for that 
year alone. A prolonged drought dooms 
not only that year’s crop, but the tre- 
mendous investment over a period of 
years in trees. 

Meanwhile, due to the national emer- 
gency, Camp Pendleton has undergone 
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tremendous development and expan- 
sion, and needs additional water par- 
ticularly since the whole area has suf- 
fered from extended drought between 
1941 and 1951. 

There is urgent need for more water 
in the whole area. 

One answer lies in the development 
of water in the Santa Margarita. In 
the summer this stream dies down to a 
trickle. In fact, the stream bed often 
becomes so dry that tourists are warned 
not to throw lighted matches into the 
stream for fear it may set the river on 
fire. During the rainy season, however, 
the stream sometimes becomes a roar- 
ing torrent, and over a 24-year period, 
the State’s engineer’s studies of stream 
flow reveal that an average of 21,400 
acre-feet of water a year wastes away 
into the nearby Pacific Ocean. 

Last year the Congress authorized the 
Marines to construct a dam at Camp 
Pendleton to yield a firm flow of 20,000 
acre-feet from floodwaters. The cost 
of this dam is estimated to be about 
$22,000,000 and the Government has al- 
ready undertaken engineering work to- 
ward the construction. 

California water law recognizes two 
distinct types of water: riparian flow and 
flood water. Riparian water is allocated 
to land owners adjacent to the stream 
upon the basis of acreage and the history 
of beneficial usage. Under State law, 
riparian water may not be damned, but 
must be used from day to day in pro- 
portion to stream flow. 

The other type of water, flood water, is 
allocated by the State water resources 
division after requests are filed and hear- 
ings are held. This water can be allo- 
cated to users who may not be adjacent 
to the stream, and the important factor 
of flood water is that it may be im- 
pounded and used during dry periods. 

Some years ago, the Fallbrook Public 
Utility district, a mutual water agency 
of the farmers of that area, applied and 
secured from the State water resources 
division, the right to impound 1,800 acre- 
feet of water a year. More recently, an 
additional 10,000 acre-feet were allo- 
cated to Fallbrook. 

One of my first acts in coming to Con- 
gress in 1949 was to search for a Federal 
loan to enable this small district to con- 
struct a dam to impound this water. 

I shall not go into the details of being 
referred from one agency to another, but 
in the course of my search, I found that 
the marines were interested in a dam on 
this same stream and the marines, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and Fallbrook 
reached a meeting of the minds for a 
cooperative effort in constructing a dam 
which would provide water for both Fall- 
brook and the Marine Corps, 

In fact, I was able to persuade Admiral 
Manning, then chief of Yards and Docks 
of the Navy, to call a meeting at San 
Diego and representatives of all agencies 
of the Federal Government which had 
an interest in the dam construction were 
on hand. 

Following a 2-day conference, those in 
attendance produced what is now known 
as the San Diego agreement which pro- 
vided for a division of costs of the dam 
between the Marine Corps and the Fall- 
brook district, with some allowance for 
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flood-control expense to the Army En- 
gineers. The agreement also provided 
for a division of water impounded by the 
dam, and took care to place emphasis 
upon the allocation of the first avail- 
ability of water to the marines for our 
national defense. 

This agreement was accepted by all 
the Federal officers who were on the local 
scene and understood the local problem. 
The agreement was forwarded to Wash- 
ington where demand was made for for- 
mal acceptance by the board of direc- 
tors of the Fallbrook public utility dis- 
trict. This was done. 

Then something happened, apparently 
upon legal advice to the Navy by the 
Department of Justice. 

At any rate, instead of formalizing the 
San Diego agreement, the results of this 
San Diego conference were abandoned 
and the Federal Government in January 
of 1951 filed a law suit to determine the 
water rights of all interested parties in 
the Santa Margarita River, 

Over 4,000 individuals have been served 
and Marine Corps spokesmen estimate 
more than 14,000 will be served before 
the suit is completed. The suit will prob- 
ably require several years—and mean- 
while the farmers of Fallbrook and the 
marine camp at Pendleton are desperate 
for water. 

This bill attempts to cut away the red 
tape and expense of litigation and to pro- 
vide water for the interested parties 
now. 

The Fallbrook farmers cannot exist 
without water. Moreover—and this is 
of extreme importance to these small 
farmers—they simply do not have the 
finances in which to engage in a long 
protracted water suit. 

Ironically, they see Federal funds, 
partially contributed by their own taxes, 
being used to fight against their own 
water rights. They simply do not have 
the chips to sit in this expensive poker 
game, and unless remedial action pro- 
vided in this bill is passed, they will lose 
their water, their land, and their essen- 
tial means of livelihood. 

While this suit may be valuable for the 
determination of riparian water rights, 
this bill provides a quicker and more 
equitable means of developing water. A 
suit never develops water; it only ap- 
portions what is available. 

This bill will create the availability 
of water that wastes away to the sea. If 
the proposed dam had been finished this 
spring, it would have impounded more 
than 20,000 acre-feet of water which 
wasted into the ocean last March—water 
that is so vital to this area that its im- 
portance cannot be overexaggerated. 

Now under California State water law, 
the Federal Government has an easy way 
to acquire water it desperately needs for 
Camp Pendieton. It may do that simply 
by applying to the State water resources 
division for 100,000 acre-feet of flood 
water. It made application in 1948, but 
for some strange reason it has not pro- 
ceeded with the application. 

It has been argued by the Navy and 
by the Marine Corps that if this bill is 
passed the Navy will not have water, and, 
therefore, will have to abandon its camp 
at Camp Pendleton. That is not at all 
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in accordance with the facts of the sit- 
uation. 

The construction of the dam as pro- 
posed under this bill will enable the Fed- 
eral Government to get more water than 
is now the case. For additional peak 
needs, brought about by the short-term 
military effort, we have acceptance by 
the metropolitan water district to pro- 
vide water from the Colorado River 
through the aqueduct that passes by the 
camp on its way to the city of San Diego. 
The metropolitan water district will be 
able to supply the peak needs for Camp 
Pendleton from the Colorado River at a 
cost less than what the water from the 
dam will cost Camp Pendleton. Some 
people may ask why does not Fallbrook 
get the water from the metropolitan 
water district instead of participating 
in the construction of this particular 
dam. The answer to that is that under 
terms of membership in the metropolitan 
water district, to which Fallbrook be- 
longs, Fallbrook cannot expand its re- 
quest for water from the Colorado River; 
however, the metropolitan water dis- 
trict is able and willing to serve the Fed- 
eral Government for whatever water it 
may need for its military establishment 
at Camp Pendleton. 

Thus by the passage of this bill we 
will accomplish the priority of State 
water rights as well as providing for 
economy. It will cost our Government 
$4,000,000 less in capital outlay because 
the farmers of Fallbrook will be paying 
that amount for their share of this dam. 
Moreover, it will enable the farmers of 
this district to continue their farming 
operation and thus provide additional 
tax revenue for this country. 

A few officers in the Navy and Marine 
Corps threaten that if the Marines are 
not given everything they ask for in 
the way of water from the Santa Mar- 
garita that they will be forced to close 
up their $150,000,000 investment in the 
camp. There is not a bit of logic to 
this argument. In the first place, the 
water which now belongs to Fallbrook 
in accordance with the permit issued by 
the State of California can be obtained 
from the Fallbrook farmers through due 
process of law under condemnation, pro- 
vided compensation is paid. That is so 
provided in this bill. Furthermore, 
Camp Pendleton is assured by the met- 
ropolitan water district of any peak wa- 
ters it may need without one cent for 
capital outlay and at a rate per acre-foot 
lower than that which the waters from 
the dam will cost, when you consider the 
expenditure for the dam. 

Mr. Chairman, for these reasons I 
urge the House to take favorable action 
on this bill because it will accomplish 
the purpose of developing more water 
for the farmers and the Military Estab- 
lishment and at the same time protect 
the priority of States’ rights. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 12 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Povtson]. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill, H. R. 5368, comes to us as the cul- 
mination of that highly publicized Fall- 
brook water grab. It has attained Na- 
tion-wide attention, articles having 
appeared thereon in both the Reader's 
Digest and the Saturday Evening Post. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POULSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I have asked 
the gentleman to yield, Mr. Chairman, 
to state to the House that last October I 
had the opportunity of being in Cali- 
fornia, and at the request of some former 
Ohioans, whom I knew very well, I took 
a look at the Santa Margarita situation. 
I was literally amazed and dumbfounded 
by what I found and what I saw. It 
would be indeed hard for any Member 
of the House to believe that such a situa- 
tion could exist in free America. I 
talked to many property owners in that 
area. I remember speaking to one 
widow lady who owned a small piece of 
property who said that because of the 
Government’s action she could not sell 
her property so that she could buy else- 
where, and she was threatened with 
having the water supply to her property 
shut off. I hope that every Member of 
this House will support this bill because I 
think that which has been done in this 
case is both indefensible and reprehen- 
sible. I shall support with my vote and 
my voice the action of these Members 
from California who, regardless of po- 
litical affiliation, come to the House for a 
redress of the grievances of the people 
affected by the action which has been 
taken. They are entitled to have this 
bill passed promptly. 

Mr. POULSON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Before I go into the merits of this bill, 
you might be interested in knowing that 
this case presents the finest illustration 
of how the public press can serve its 
readers. In this particular instance the 
14,000 or 16,000 people who were being 
crushed under the wheels of big govern- 
ment had no organization to get their 
story out to the public, and to Congress, 
It began with a letter in the Letters to 
the Editor column of the Los Angeles 
Times. This letter caught the attention 
of one of the editors, Mr. Ed Ainsworth, 
who read it with alarm. That was the 
start of the snowball which grew in size 
until the story was publicized through- 
out the land. This is reaily another 
battle in the. age-old war between the 
various departments of the Government 
in their quest for more power and au- 
thority, and in each such battle the pub- 
lic is always the loser regardless of 
which department wins. I want to 
frankly state that this should not be 
considered a political partisan issue, as 
this war between the departments will 
continue unless Congress or any admin- 
istration does something about it. 

I consider the Navy and its “brass” 
just as guilty as the political appointees 
of the Justice Department. None of us 
wants to interfere with our national- 
defense program, but that does not mean 
that the Navy should go into any area 
and take that which it wants without 
due regard to the regular processes of 
law. Neither the Navy, nor the Justice 
Department, nor any department, is 
infallible. 

Let me briefly state what has hap- 
pened. The Navy, or Marines, moved 
into California during the last war and 
built what is known as Camp Pendleton 
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and its various subsidiary developments 
at Oceanside and Fallbrook. The base 
has naturally been enlarged, by the es- 
tablishment of the United States Naval 
Ammunition Depot at Fallbrook, and the 
United States Naval Hospital at Camp 
Pendleton. The Navy rightfully became 
concerned about an adequate supply of 
water for the future, and the antici- 
pated enlargement of that base. 

The property which Camp Pendleton 
occupies was purchased from the 
ONeill's estate and known as the Rancho 
Santa Margarita. Prior to the acquisi- 
tion of the Rancho Santa Margarita 
by the Navy, the owners had been in 
litigation with the Vail holdings as to 
the adjudication of the water of the 
Santa Margarita River. These were the 
two large landowners but the litigation 
did not include the thousands of other 
small users in that area, many of whom 
have much older water rights and nat- 
urally have priority. Testimony de- 
veloped in the hearings brought to light 
all of this information. 

As early as 1946, the Fallbrook citi- 
zens, through the Fallbrook Public 
Utility District, filed on the floodwaters 
of the Santa Margarita River with the 
proper State agency. They intended to 
build a reservoir to corral the flood 
waters of that watershed. The reason 
for this action was because of the in- 
crease in population in that area, as 
many people were coming there because 
of the ideal climatic conditions. Most 
of these people were retired people, and 
they would purchase from 1 to 2 acres 
and plant some avocado and citrus trees, 
and naturally their entire life’s savings 
were invested in these small groves. 

The Department of the Interior, whose 
responsibility is to assist and advise the 
people of such areas as to the best 
method of conserving the water and of 
obtaining additional water, likewise be- 
came interested in their problem. 

Since the average flood runoff to the 
sea was around 20,000 acre-feet per year, 
the Army engineers were interested. 
Especially should they be concerned since 
the marine base was situated near the 
mouth of the river and was subject to 
damage from these floods. 

Therefore, all of the interested parties, 
the Fallbrook public-utility district rep- 
resenting the people, the United States 
Navy, the United States Army, and the 
Department of the Interior started nego- 
tiations to arrive at a satisfactory solu- 
tion of this entire problem. In fact, it 
progressed to a point where a memoran- 
dum of understanding was written, which 
in reality is the substance of this bill. 
Now on December 14, 1949, the Fallbrook 
public-utility district formally approved 
this memorandum of understanding as 
the basis for legislation and the solution 
to the entire problem. And bear in mind 
that prior to this, this same memoran- 
dum of understanding had had the ap- 
proval of the local representatives of the 
Department of the Navy, Department of 
9 — Interior, and the Department of the 

my. 

Then the wheels of conciliation broke 
down when it went to the Pentagon. 
Evidently, the “brass” was not going ta 
do business with the people of Fallbrook, 
nor any other civilian department of 
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Government like the Department of the 
Interior. Again, it was that age-old 
battle of the Departments. However, 
here is where the Navy discovered that 
they could pick up the ball and run away 
with it. Under the General Military 
Authorization Act of January 6, 1951, 
Public Law 910, Congress authorized 
various military developments and the 
Navy utilized this authorization as its 
authority to construct a dam and reser- 
voir at the junction of the Santa Mar- 
garita River and the De Luz Creek in the 
county of San Diego, Calif. After that, 
the Navy, under Secretary Dan Kimball, 
ordered the Justice Department to pro- 
ceed to restrain everybody from using 
any water from the Santa Margarita 
watershed, or even pumping any water 
from the ground even on their own prop- 
erty within the Santa Margarita water- 
shed. I might say that they even at- 
tempted to restrain people living in ad- 
joining watersheds, which water would 
not even flow into the De Luz Dam. The 
Navy and the Justice Department took 
the position that the United States rights 
were superior to all other users, regard- 
less of the number of years they had been 
taking water from this area. 

The State of California has adequate 
water laws for determining water rights 
and adjudicating water, but the Navy in 
its dictatorial fashion, refused to recog- 
nize the State in any form whatsoever 
and, as I stated before, ordered the Jus- 
tice Department to begin proceedings. 
The Justice Department, with its many 
employees who have the idea that the 
Federal Government is supreme and has 
paramount and superior rights, proceed- 
ed on that basis. They did not recog- 
nize that the 14,000 people in the Fall- 
brook area were citizens of the United 
States, and that many of them had lived 
there longer than the Vails and the 
O'Neills and certainly long before the 
Navy had moved in and by all known 
laws had prior title to the water. The 
Justice Department just considered that 
the Navy wanted this property and could 
run ruthlessly and roughshod over the 
people regardless of who they were. 

This is similar to the Tidelands case, 
except that the people affected are little 
landowners. In fact, over 90 percent of 
them own less than 5 acres each. Some 
of them own no property, and some of 
the defendants in this lawsuit are 
churches, cemeteries, schools, and the 
like. This case is a disgrace to the 
United States and certainly could be- 
come fine ammunition for the Commu- 
nists to use against us. 

Now this bill will not stop the infa- 
mous lawsuit. The title of every foot of 
ground in the Fallbrook area is clouded 
by this lawsuit, and no titles can be 
cleared until it is consummated. Natu- 
rally, the sale of any property will be 
retarded. 

But this bill does try to get at the 
cause of this action. It attempts to 
make it possible to have the issue settled 
by alleviating, to a certain extent, the 
water shortage. At the same time, it 
writes into law and makes it unmistak- 
ably clear that the control, jurisdiction, 
and distribution of water from the 
streams such as the Santa Margarita 
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River are subject to State law and that 
the Federal Government has no control 
whatever and no vestige of power or 
right over the waters of these nonnavi- 
gable streams. It establishes the fact 
that the Navy or any Federal agency is 
only entitled to what water they might 
buy and no more, and if more water is 
needed, they should obtain same in due 
process of law and pay accordingly. 

Now, as I stated before, this dam has 
already been authorized under the De- 
fense Act of 1951 and money for it was 
included in the naval appropriations bill, 
but was struck out in the House pending 
the settlement of this controversy. This 
bill does not in any way interfere with 
the development of Camp Pendleton, nor 
does it preclude the Navy from getting 
the amount of water it needs. It does 
require that the Navy proceed in an or- 
derly and legal manner and make due 
compensation for any water or property 
taken which does not belong to it. 

This bill does not authorize any other 
project than what has already been au- 
thorized, but it does make provision for 
the disposition of the floodwaters. It 
positively grants to the Navy all of the 
water which it will need from the reser- 
voir even for golf courses for its officers, 
and it also provides for the disposition 
of the surplus water in the De Luz Dam— 
beyond the Navy needs—to the civilians 
in that area. It further provides that a 
portion of the cost of this dam will be 
paid back to the Government—which is 
not the case under the original authori- 
zation—by the civilian beneficiaries of 
this water. Ample provision is made 
that the civilians get only the surplus 
water, and only when there is a surplus, 
which could mean that their orchards 
would dry up when there was no surplus. 
This is a new step in the defense pro- 
grams, in that some of the money will be 
paid back. 

Even in the face of that, the Navy with 
its apparent lack of concern for the tax- 
payers of this country and certainly for 
the inhabitants of the Fallbrook area, 
wants it to be whole hog or none. 
Therefore, it is the duty of the Congress, 
with its power, to step in and say to the 
Navy, You can have all the water you 
need, but you cannot prohibit the resi- 
dents of the Fallbrook area from using 
what surplus water there might be in 
the De Luz Dam. 

I might add that the purpose of this 
bill is very well stated by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ENGLE], chairman 
of the subcommittee, in his Report No. 
1452, as follows: 

The purpose of the bill is to make it un- 
mistakably clear that the appropriation, use, 
jurisdiction, and distribution of water is 
subject to the laws of the affected State, 
Territory, or insular possession, regardless 
of the fact that the appropriation, utiliza- 
tion, and distribution may be caused by a 
Federal project and be the result of an ap- 
propriation of funds from the Federal Treas- 
ury. Moreover, the legislation makes clear 
the fact that the Federal Government is a 
Government of delegated powers and the 
control, utilization, and distribution of 
waters from streams has not been delegated 
to the Federal Government except where 
navigation interests are sufficiently affected 
that control is governed by the commerce 
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clause of the Constitution. Therefore, the 
Federal Government in all but exceptional 
cases is to be treated as any other owner of 
water rights. 

This bill was passed out unanimously by 
the subcommittee and likewise by the full 
Committee of Interior and Insular Affairs. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor]. 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HILLINGS. I should like to join 
the gentleman who just spoke, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. POULSON] 
in support of this legislation, which is, I 
think, important and necessary; and I 
also join with the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia in his concern over the tactics 
employed by the Department of Justice, 
tactics which certainly can be considered 
a precedent in this case, particularly the 
manner in which subpenas were 
served on the people in the Santa Mar- 
garita area. It is my hope that the 
House Committee on the Judiciary in- 
quiring into the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Justice will check very carefully 
into the process and the tactics used by 
the Department in the Santa Margarita 
case. 

Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, the im- 
plications of this bill H. R. 5368 extend 
far beyond the citizens of Fallbrook 
area, and the people who live in the 
Santa Margarita watershed. The his- 
tory of this case discloses that various 
agencies of the Government and the 
locality getting together, sitting down 
and agreeing as to how their differences 
would be settled. They did it in a man- 
ner which gave all of the people in the 
Fallbrook area the feeling that they 
could freely deal with, talk to the repre- 
sentatives of their Federal Government, 
and arrive at a satisfactory solution. 
After they had agreed as to how the 
waters of the Santa Margarita River 
would be distributed, ample water being 
supplied for all of the needs of the mili- 
tary, both present and future, and wa- 
ter being supplied for all of the people 
in the area, the agreement was reduced 
to writing, and it was sent back to Wash- 
ington. Down in the Justice Depart- 
ment, what our colleague from Califor- 
nia [Mr. ENGLE] has referred to as a 
legal eagle, decided that here was a 
chance for him to make a name for him- 
self. So he has started the largest law- 
suit ever started in the history of the 
United States. There are over 10,000 
individual people in that area who have 
been sued. As some of the other Mem- 
bers who have preceded me told you, they 
sued churches and cemetery associa- 
tions; they have even gone so far as to 
sue school districts, claiming that it is 
all right for the water to be used to sup- 
ply the golf course on which dad plays, 
because most of the children in the Fall- 
brock schools are children of Marine 
officers and enlisted personnel who are 
located at Camp Pendleton, but it is 
strictly illegal for their children to drink 
that water. 

It is important to note, and the Mem- 
bers should note, I think, that when 
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Phil Swing, a former Member of this 
House, who represents many of the peo- 
ple who are defendants in the lawsuits, 
would confer with representatives of the 
Justice Department, they would insist 
that they were not trying to claim any 
superior right, on behalf of the United 
States Government, but in the papers 
which have been filed in the Federal 
court, the basis of the United States 
claim is that the United States Govern- 
ment, because they own a piece of prop- 
erty in that area, has a paramount right 
not only to the water that flows in the 
river over a part of their land, but also 
the underground water. If the theory 
of the Justice Department is successful 
in this case, you will have set up, not just 
on the basis of the tideland case, and the 
few States that are bordering on our 
oceans, but you will have a precedent for 
every State in the United States, and 
where the Federal Government owns a 
piece of land they could come in and 
claim a paramount right to all of the 
assets of the State. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 


pired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman one additional 
minute. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HUNTER. I would like to com- 
mend the gentleman for his very fine 
speech. If this bill passes, it will be a 
victory for States’ rights. It will be a 
victory for the people. It will be a vic- 
tory for local control of water resources. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Savior] has shown a very keen in- 
terest in California’s water problems, 
and has also demonstrated a very 
thorough understanding of them. We 
a California appreciate it a great 

eal. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Ithank the gentleman. 
I sincerely believe that this bill, if passed 
by the House, will solve the problem 
which should be of concern to every 
Member of this House and every man, 
woman, and child who lives within the 
confines of the United States on the 
growing tendency of an expanding policy 
of unlimited powers that exist in the 
Federal Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has again 
expired. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. DOYLE]. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, being a 
native son of the Golden State of Cali- 
fornia, I wish to state that I am very, 
very familiar with the total property, 
because I have personally traversed it 
several times in my lifetime. Being a 
member of the California bar, also, I am 
not unfamiliar with some of the legal 
issues involved. I am for this McKinnon 
bill, H. R. 5368. I wish to commend the 
distinguished gentleman from California 
(Mr. McKinnon] for his very diligent 
research and his tenacity of purpose in 
offering this bill and pressing it through 
the congressional red tape so promptly. 
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I wish to compliment, too, the sub- 
committee of this House in going west- 
ward and holding those hearings in Cali- 
fornia. 

Several months ago when the com- 
monly called Fallbrook case was filed in 
the California courts, I promptly asked 
the Attormey General of the United 
States and the attorney general of the 
State of California in writing whether or 
not the intention was to apply the law 
enunciated by the United States Su- 
preme Court in the California tidelands 
case of paramount rights to the Fall- 
brook water case or whether or not it 
was the intention to apply solely the law 
of the State of California on water rights 
in the final decision. The case involved 
the subject matter of the Santa Mar- 
garita River water supply, out of which 
controversy grew the important and 
timely text of the McKinnon bill which 
we are debating today. We must, of 
course, realize that the McKinnon bill 
does not claim to settle this pending, im- 
portant lawsuit. I wish it could. 

On July 11, 1951, I received from the 
Department of Justice, Washington, 
D. C., the original of the following letter 
which I call to your attention: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, July 11, 1951. 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: This will refer 
to your letter of July 6, 1951, relative to the 
case entitled “United States v. Fallbrook Pub- 
lic Utility District, et al.,” in the District 
Court of the United States for the Southern 
District of California, Southern Division. 
Accompanying your letter was a pamphlet 
purportedly prepared for the Long Beach 
Chamber of Commerce. In your communi- 
cation were set forth several inquiries in re- 
gard to the litigation. Response to these in- 
quiries will be made in the succeeding para- 
graphs. 

In the second paragraph you ask as to 
whether the United States is claiming directly 
or indirectly more rights to the use of water 
than those which it acquired from the 
Rancho Santa Margarita and which it may 
have acquired by prescription. - In the final 

on the first page of your letter 
there is presented in substance the same in- 
quiry. The United States in this proceed- 
ing claims no greater rights in the Santa 
Margarita River than those which it acquired. 
Thus, the rights asserted by the United States 
do not exceed those which a private indi- 
vidual would be entitled to assert under simi- 
lar circumstances although the water is now 
utilized for military purposes. 

Your next inquiry relates to the uses to 
which the United States of America will 
place the water which it acquired. As recog- 
nized by you in that paragraph, Camp Pen- 
dleton, the United States Naval Ammunition 
Depot, and the United States Naval Hospital 
are now and have been for approximately 10 
years applying the water which the United 
States acquired to the purposes mentioned. 
An additional factor of importance is recog- 
nized by you in the final sentence of the 
paragraph in question. As you state, there 
has been ceded to the United States by the 
State of California exclusive jurisdiction over 
the properties. That is the customary pro- 
cedure followed where, as here, the vital 
Military Establishment must be maintained. 
The cession of that jurisdiction was in com- 
plete conformity with the Constitution of the 
United States of America and of the laws of 
the State of California. 
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Finally, you make reference to the term 
“paramount power.” At no time has that 
phrase been utilized. The term para- 
mount” was adopted from decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the State of California. 

the matter, this statement was 
made by the Department’s representative at 
the hearing on May 9, 1951, before Judge 
Weinberger: “I am perfectly willing to stipu- 
late into this record now, if they [counsel for 
the defendants] will join in it, that we will 
agree that the term ‘paramount’ as used and 
the connotation to be attributed to it is that 
given to it in the case of Peabody v. Vallejo 
(2 Cal. 2d 351).” 

The United States of America is seeking 
by the litigation to have its rights adjudi- 
cated as they pertain to all other rights on 
the stream. It is not seeking to take rights 
from anyone, nor does it desire to encroach 
upon or infringe upon the rights of anyone. 
It does, nevertheless, in connection with the 
maintenance of the vital Military Establish- 
ments to which reference has been made, 
seek to have a final determination as to its 
actual rights in the Santa Margarita River 
which it acquired by purchase in the years 
1941 to 1943. 

In view of the objectives of the litigation, 
it is apparent that the pamphlet, which is 
returned to you with this letter, does not 
merit comment. 

Sincerely, 
A. Devirr VANECH, 
Assistant Attorney General. 


On August 19, 1951, I received from 
the office of the attorney general of the 
State of California a letter dated Au- 
gust 16, 1951, which I herewith call to 
your attention: 


STATE or CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
San Francisco, August 16, 1951, 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Re U. S. v. Fallbrook Utility District et al. 

Dzar MR. Dore: This is in reply to your 
letter of August 7, 1951, inquiring about the 
Fallbrook case. 

Mr. William H. Veeder, Special Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States, in 
charge of this case, has stated that the use 
of the word “paramount” in the complaint 
refers only to the paramount rights of a 
riparian over an appropriator as the term 
is sometimes used in the California law. 
For example, see Peabody v. City of Vailejo 
(2 Cal. (2d) 351 at 374-375 (1935)), where 
the California Supreme Court refers to the 
preferential and paramount rights of the 
riparian owner and says: “Any use by an 
appropriator which causes substantial dam- 
age thereto (the riparian right), taking into 
consideration all of the- present and rea- 
sonably prospective recognized uses, is an 
impairment of the right for which compen- 
sation must be made either in money or 
in kind, and in the event public use has 
not attached, the owner of the paramount 
right is entitled to injunctive relief.” See 
also Hutchins, Selected Problems in the Law 
of Water Rights in the West, 32-33 (1942). 

As far as we know, the word “paramount” 
as used in the Fallbrook complaint is used 
in the above sense and not in the sense in 
which it is used in the tidelands case. 

We are specifically advised on May 16, 
1951, by letter signed by Mr. A. Devitt Van- 
ech, Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States, in charge of the Lands Divi- 
sion, that “the United States is seeking only 
to protect those rights from the stream in 
question to which it succeeded from the 
Rancho Santa Margarita and such other 
rights as may have accrued to it by reason 
of prescription, The United States is not 
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seeking to have accorded to it, by reason 
of military use, any greater quantity of 
water than that referred to above.” 

The State has filed an answer in inter- 
vention in the above proceeding for the 
purpose of insuring that the water rights of 
the United States be determined in accord- 
ance with State law. The United States 
has stipulated that it will not object to this 
intervention. 

Please contact me if you have any further 
questions. 

Very truly yours, 
EDMUND G. Brown, Attorney General. 

By B. ABBOTT GOLDBERG, Deputy. 


One of the reasons I made the in- 
quiries related to both the State and 
Federal law departments was because I 
realized by hearing and by reading that 
some people were apparently capitaliz- 
ing upon the sensitive situation arising 
out of the filing of the Federal case in 
San Diego County and immediately pub- 
licizing in an extensive manner a claim 
that the United States Government was 
trying to apply to the Fallbrook case the 
paramount-rights theory applied by the 
United States Supreme Court in the tide- 
lands oil case. In fact, I received some 
such written and printed communica- 
tions. Some of them were manifestly 
conceived in a petty, politically partisan, 
inaccurate, and unjust atmosphere and 
design. 

The two foregoing letters from these 
distinguished lawyers for the Federal 
Government and the State, respectively, 
together with subsequent documents and 
writings in the premises persuaded me 
that even though I was strongly for the 
McKinnon bill, I could not go along with 
any of the unfounded criticism directed 
to this particular point. 

There are plenty of difficulties involv- 
ing a suit such as this aud a settlement 
of a controversy such as this through 
litigation or due process without any 
unnecessary and unfounded, involved 
criticism or theoretically unsound at- 
tacks against any of our Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Having said this, I think I should call 
your attention to the fact that begin- 
ning in the Seventy-ninth Congress and 
each session subsequent I have vigorous- 
ly supported the State tidelands theory 
and have filed bills to this effect and 
have voted in support of the tidelands 
bills, including the Walter bill in this 
session. Therefore, in referring to para- 
mount rights, I wish to remind you of 
the foregoing fact of my attitude on the 
tidelands bill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. PHILLIPS]. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, my 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle have 
pointed out the technicalities of the sit- 
uation in which the people of the Santa 
Margarita Basin find themselves. Few 
things, in my experience, have indicated 
a more arbitrary attitude on the part 
of the Federal Government. Thou- 
sands of people in this water basin, if 
the intent had been carried out, would 
have been suddenly required to come 
into court, and hire their own attorneys 
to prove that they themselves had the 
right to water which they had been us- 
ing for generations, many of them. 
Others of more recent arrival in the area, 
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would have had to prove a right to water, 
who had given it no more thought than 
that when they turned the faucet on 
they got water, and when they turned 
the faucet off, they did not get it. The 
water was furnished to them through the 
utility company. Water laws are not 
made suddenly; water laws grow; water 
laws grow with the development and his- 
tory of the State; and it has been uni- 
versally understood that when the Fed- 
eral Government comes into any State 
under such conditions it follows the 
water laws of that State, as they do many 
other laws. 

Section 4 of this bill becomes, there- 
fore, a very important section. It states 
that in cases of this kind the laws of the 
State must be followed by the attorneys 
for the Federal Government. 

There are other technicalities in the 
case; but, as I say, these have been 
pointed out by other Members. 

I think it is important that we pass 
this bill; pass it by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. We have here a case which in 
its way is just as basic and just as im- 
portant as the seizure of the steel mills 
which aroused the people of the United 
States. In some ways, I think this is 
more important. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment could establish the theory of 
paramount right which it asserts in this 
case, it could go into any State where 
there is Federal property—and, as you 
know, Federal ownership of property has 
increased enormously in recent years— 
and could invalidate the rights of the 
people or of the State, which they had 
prior to Federal ownership. 

I ask for an aye vote on this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
yields back 2 minutes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H. R. 5368 and I wish 
to compliment the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. McKinnon] for introducing 
this bill for the protection of the con- 
stituents in his congressional district, 
the Fallbrook area. 

I do not care to go into the technical 
problems involved, because they are in- 
tricate and complicated, and I do not 
have the time to state them completely 
and correctly; but I do want to indicate 
my wholehearted support of the resolu- 
tion. 

I wish to thank the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. Munpock!] and the members of the 
subcommittee individually, who went out 
to California and held these hearings 
out there. Every report I received from 
the people who live in that area makes 
me proud of the way in which that sub- 
committee conducted itself. I believe 
they brought forth a very good bill here 
and I trust the House will approve it by 
an overwhelming majority. 

Mr, CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. MCDONOUGH]. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
water is always a serious problem in 
California as far as legislation is con- 
cerned, regardless of which party rec- 
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ommends the legislation. The State 
needs water and wherever it is affected 
and the civilian population is affected 
by the denial of it, it has in the past 
become serious enough for physical con- 
flict to result. 

I think the important section of this 
bill that not only affects the rights of 
the people in this area but certainly is 
a precedent affecting the rights of the 
people of the United States, in all parts 
of the country, is section 4 which says: 

Sec. 4. All Federal officers and employees 
in carrying out the laws relating to water- 
resources development and utilization, in- 
cluding the furnishing of water to national 
defense installations, in States, Territories, 
or insular possessions, shall proceed in con- 
formity with the laws of such States, Ter- 
ritories, or insular possessions with regard 
to the appropriation, use, or distribution of 
water and shall not interfere with or ac- 
quire any vested right except upon specific 
authorization and upon due compensation 
being paid therefor. 


That says.in effect that the States 
have certain rights in their water re- 
sources and that the Federal Govern- 
ment shall not be paramount to those 
State rights. It says in effect in this in- 
stance that the armed services, the De- 
fense Department, shall not be predomi- 
nant over the civilian population; it says 
in effect that the people in the Fallbrook 
area, the farmers who had these water 
rights for years and years, shall not have 
those water rights interfered with by any 
invasion on the part of the armed serv- 
ices, in this case the Navy through the 
Marine base at Camp Pendleton. 

I want to compliment the committee 
for the work it has done on this bill, for 
the hearings it has held, for the very 
democratic manner in which it called in 
all interested parties and heard testi- 
mony on both sides of the question. It 
has, in my opinion, brought to the House 
an excellent bill which should pass with- 
out any amendments which would weak- 
en any part of it. The bill should be a 
matter of no controversy insofar as both 
sides of the aisle are concerned, I rec- 
ommend a favorable vote on it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Montana (Mr. 
D’Ewart]. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation. It will 
help solve a serious problem in the West. 
I want to commend the committee es- 
pecially with regard to section 4. I think 
it is important that this section be in- 
cluded. It is a good amendment and 
reaffirms a principle that we of the 
Western States have believed in for a 
long time. It reaches to the matter of 
the rights of the States to manage their 
own water and of State law to prevail in 
connection with the use of the water. 

The provision reads in part: 

All Federal officers and employees in carry- 
ing out the laws relating to water-resources 
development and utilization, including the 
furnishing of water to national-defense in- 
stallations, in States, Territories, or insular 
possessions, shall proceed in conformity with 
the laws of such States, Territories, or in- 
sular possessions with regard to the ap- 
propriation, use, or distribution of water and 
shall not interfere with or acquire any vested 
right except upon specific au-horization and 
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upon due compensation being paid there- 
for. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to quote 
from the report on this bill that portion 
which deals with section 4: 

The second question stated by the chair- 
man at the commencement of the hearing 
is whether or not the Federal Government 
asserts some right or claim in its sovereign 
capacity which could not be asserted by a 
private holder of the same purchase docu- 
ments. It appears from the testimony that 
the Government is standing on its purchase 
documents, plus the stipulated judgment 
between the Vails and the O'Neills. The 
pleadings filed by the Government are sub- 
ject to the interpretation that it asserts some 
claims in its sovereign capacity and for de- 
fense purposes, although this has been 
denied by the Government's attorneys. The 
Government apparently takes the position 
that the stipulated judgment between the 
Vails and the O'Neills divided the river and 
that the judgment was binding on everyone 
on the watershed even though other users 
on the river were not parties to the litiga- 
tion. This is a novel legal theory, to say 
the least, but it would seem to indicate that 
the Federal Government is not asserting a 
higher position than a private holder of the 
same purchase documents could assert. How- 
ever, it might be well to point out that in 
the testimony before the Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee of the House, the representatives of 
the Attorney General's office indicated that 
they would assert the Federal Government’s 
sovereignty against any claim of prescrip- 
tive use of water which might impair the 
Government’s rights under its purchase 
documents. If this position is sustained by 
the court, a Federal agency on any stream in 
California will to that extent become a 
preferential user of water with preferential 
rights not subject to impairment by prescrip- 
tive use of water by others. 


Mr. Chairman, it is because of the ef- 
forts of the Federal Government to as- 
sert an authority it does not have and 
should not have that section 4 is writ- 
ten into the bill. Control of water re- 
sources controls the life and economy of 
the area concerned. Under the claim of 
paramount right to all our water re- 
sources, the Federal Government tries to 
assert a blanket authority that would 
provide for the adjudication of water 
rights in the several States by the Fed- 
eral courts and such a thing would be 
disastrous to individual water users. 
Most Western States have already set- 
tled the water rights of their citizens. 
Such laws should therefore prevail and 
any surrender by the States of their right 
and power to settle questions of owner- 
ship of property, including water rights 
arising between citizens or, in the case 
of the Federal Government in disputes 
over water, should be settled in the State 
courts. 

Section 4 recognizes the sovereign 
rights of the State. Its adoption will be 
a long step forward in settling contro- 
versies that have arisen in reclamation 
States between water users and the 
Federal Government. 

Section 4 should stay in the bill. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 12 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Yorry]. 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure I will not require 12 minutes on this 
bill, although the implications of the 
legislation could be the subject of a very 
long talk. 
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It was almost a year ago—on May 24, 
1951—that I first called the attention of 
the Members of the House to the Santa 
Margarita lawsuit by inserting in the 
Record an article from a newspaper in 
Los Angeles, the Los Angeles Times. 
The article was written by Mr. Ed Ains- 
worth, who is responsible in a large 
degree for the interest that is being 
taken in this case all over the United 
States. Interesting, I think, is the fact 
that he first had his attention directed 
to the lawsuit by a letter from a little 
farmer down in the Fallbrook area who 
wrote to the Times stating that he had 
been sued by the United States Govern- 
ment which alleged that it owned all of 
the water in the river. The writer said 
that he had been there a long time; 
that he thought his water rights were 
secure; and that he furthermore 
thought it was very unfair for the Fed- 
eral Government to make such sweep- 
ing claims and to try to take over all the 
water in the river. So, from that small 
beginning the case has attracted atten- 
tion all over the United States and has 
received considerable attention from our 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs which acted unanimously in re- 
porting this bill. 

We feel that the lawsuit filed in Cali- 
fornia is a suit that meed never have 
been filed at all. I should like to call 
your attention to this fact, which is 
interesting to me and I believe it will be 
to you: If the Federal Government had 
not acquired the privately owned prop- 
erty along the Santa Margarita River, 
the people along that river would have 
gone on indefinitely settling their water 
disputes, if they had any, in accordance 
with the law of the State of California. 
They would have utilized our adminis- 
trative processes to solve conflicts with- 
out suing everybody on the stream. But 
because it was the Federal Government 
which came in and acquired this prop- 
erty, we find then developing an en- 
tirely new situation in which it seems 
that the Federal Government, in order 
to determine the rights they own or 
acquired, decided to sue everybody on 
the stream. 

We all know that most of the people 
being sued have good water rights and 
the courts are almost bound to so hold. 
This is the opinion of all of us who have 
studied this question. But even in hav- 
ing their rights adjudicated and held to 
be secure against the Federal seizure, 
they are all being penalized because the 
Federal Government acquired property 
on the stream. They are penalized be- 
cause they have to go and hire lawyers; 
they have to go into court and file an- 
swers. In the interim while the suit 
is pending, I imagine it is impossible to 
sell property in the area, and certainly 
its value is depreciated by the cloud on 
the title to water rights. All of these 
things have come about simply because 
the Federal Government came in and 
acquired a certain stretch of land on the 
Santa Margarita River. This is, there- 
fore, more or less of a warning to all 
of us that we have to watch very care- 
fully when a Federal installation is 
placed on any stream in any of our 
States, and we must be very clear as 
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States to realize exactly what we are 
doing when we give to the Federal Gov- 
ernment exclusive jurisdiction over any 
kind of an establishment. 

The State of California granted exclu- 
sive jurisdiction to the Federal Govern- 
ment for the purpose of this military 
installation on the Santa Margarita 
River. What we had in mind, of course, 
was the ordinary police power that the 
Navy, in this particular case the Ma- 
rine Corps, has to have in order to reg- 
ulate its affairs in Camp Pendleton. We 
did not have in mind, in granting exclu- 
sive jurisdiction, that we would be 
changing the water law on that entire 
stream. Yet that is the dangerous con- 
struction being placed on the grant of 
exclusive jurisdiction by one of the at- 
torneys in the Justice Department, whom 
I suspect is the fellow that is the source 
of all this difficulty. Because of his stub- 
bornness he insists on going ahead with 
the lawsuit, although the matter could 
easily be settled amicably among the 
people on the stream, including the Navy, 
and was at one time settled until, I think 
it was, the Justice Department which 
came in and insisted on the colossal 
lawsuit. 

In studying this lawsuit one also has 
to remember that it was this same De- 
partment of Justice which alleged in the 
case of Nebraska against Wyoming that 
the Federal Government owns all of the 
unappropriated water in the nonnaviga- 
ble streams in the Western United 
States. It is this attitude threading 
through these various lawsuits brought 
by the Federal Government that is of 
great concern to every State that has a 
shortage of water and which must hus- 
band its water resources as the State of 
California and the other Western States 
must do. As most of you know, already 
the complaint in this case reads like a 
complaint in eminent domain. I recall 
when the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. WALTER] first read the complaint, 
his comment was, Well, this reads like 
a complaint in eminent domain.” 

Most of the rest of us who had read the 
complaint had come to the same conclu- 
sion. There is only one exception to that. 
It reads like a complaint in eminent do- 
main, but it does not offer compensation 
for what is being taken. It simply al- 
leges that because of the needs of the 
national defense and because of the fact 
that this property has been acquired by 
the Federal Government, the Federal 
Government has a paramount right to 
what amounts to actually more water 
than there is available in the stream. 

Should the claims in the complaint be 
upheld by the courts, and the Federal 
Government adjudged to be entitled to 
the relief prayed for in the complaint, 
there would be no water available for 
anybody else on the stream, in spite of 
the fact that many of the people are old 
pioneers who have used water out of that 
stream for as long as 100 years. 

I am gravely concerned over the alle- 
gation of paramount rights in connec- 
tion with the needs of national defense. 
That will remind most of us in Califor- 
nia, Texas, and Louisiana, and those in 
other States, too, of another lawsuit 
where such an alleged paramount right 
was used in connection with the needs of 
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national defense in a case that we think 
divested us of property that our States 
rightfully owned, and we were given no 
compensation for it. 

If time permitted, there are some other 
matters in connection with this to which 
Iwould like to direct your attention. The 
testimony of the special United States 
attorney handling this case given before 
this Congress on a bill, S. 18, is very in- 
teresting, because he mentioned the fact 
that they were going into California to 
test out this question of exclusive juris- 
diction which we ceded them. He also 
mentioned that when the Federal Gov- 
ernment goes into a case on a stream it 
has to allege all of its rights. It has to 
allege its rights for forestry; it has to al- 
lege its right for national defense; it has 
to allege any right the Interior Depart- 
ment might have for parks, and so forth; 
and all the other rights, he said, have 
to be brought into the controversy be- 
cause otherwise the Federal Government 
might be splitting its cause of action and, 
by adjudicating the rights of only one 
department, might perhaps waive the 
rights of other departments. So unless 
we put an end to this type of lawsuit in 
the United States, it is possible we are 
going to be faced with a number of tre- 
mendous lawsuits of this size, in which 
the Federal Government will urge all of 
the rights it knows about and all of the 
rights it might think it has against the 
people who are on these streams. In 
that event they are going to penalize all 
of the people who are sued; and water 
rights, particularly in the western part 
of the United States, are going to be so 
upset it will be impossible for anybody to 
know whether he is safe from this type of 
lawsuit or not. 

Most of you, I think, have some knowl- 
edge of this case and of the complaint. 
As far as the bill goes, it is a very simple 
bill, It takes the principals in the dis- 
pute back to the agreement they entered 
into in good faith a few years ago. It 
seems to me that this is the simplest and 
the fairest way to settle this controversy. 
I have not heard anyone who has had all 
the facts presented to him object to 
settling the matter amicably. Most of 
us feel it should have been settled that 
way in the first instance. 

In the testimony received by our com- 
mittee down in the Fallbrook area, most 
of us were very impressed by the state- 
ment made by a young minister, who 
pointed out to us that whether or not the 
Federal Government’s legal rights were 
as they alleged, he felt the bringing of 
the suit was not a moral thing to do. I 
agree with him 100 percent. If tech- 
nically the Federal Government is en- 
titled to all the water in the river, which 
I do not believe any person in his right 
mind would seriously claim—even if 
technically right—this suit is morally 
wrong. It is wrong to go in and sue all 
of these good people and harass them 
and do what amounts to legally pushing 
them around instead of cooperating with 
them in a friendly way, in the right kind 
of spirit; in the kind of spirit that should 
always be maintained by anyone as 
strong and overpowering as the Federal 
Government. 

Obviously, no private owner can ad- 
judicate his water rights in the State of 
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California if this kind of lawsuit is nec- 
essary. Nobody could afford to sue 
everybody on the stream and spend all 
the money the Federal Government is 
spending on this lawsuit except the Fed- 
eral Government, 

Therefore, we feel that there are other 
avenues open for the settlement of this 
dispute. We feel that this bill will au- 
thorize an agreement, a fair agreement, 
voluntarily entered into. This is the 
proper way to settle it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, after the committee 
held what I would call fair hearings on 
this bill, it was reported favorably. In 
view of the fact that water, perhaps, is 
one of the greatest needs of the State of 
California and the Pacific coast in gen- 
eral, it is a great need today, and it will 
be much greater as the years go by and 
as the population increases in that area; 
and in view of the fact that great basic 
property rights, which have been so well 
discussed here by members of the Cali- 
fornia delegation today, are involved in 
this position which certain departments 
of the Government have taken, I per- 
sonally subscribe to the passage of the 
bill, and hope the Congress, both the 
House and the Senate, will go along with 
the recommendations of the committee. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 
I merely wish to say that in presiding 
over the House Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee, I have followed the 
work of the subcommittee and of the 
full committee on this legislation. I be- 
lieve it is a good bill and will serve the 
desired purpose for the community and 
the Government. It is a complicated 
matter. I hope without further delay 
we can pass the bill here. Its main pur- 
pose is to preserve States’ rights in the 
control of our western water without en- 
dangering national security. If there is 
any one thing, as has been said here so 
often, which is mighty important, it is 
the protection of our water rights under 
State law. That is the keynote of this 
bill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
my chairman, the gentleman from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Murpock] be good enough to 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. Bunce]? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from Idaho [Mr. BUDGE]. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Arizona for his cour- 
tesy. I should only like to remind the 
House that about a year ago, on my mo- 
tion, the House unanimously adopted 
practically identical legislation as con- 
tained in section 4 of this bill, which is 
the heart of the bill. The other body 
also adopted the same language when it 
considered the tidelands bill. I feel the 
legislation, particularly with section 4 in 
it, is to be commended, and will do much 
in the West toward dissolving the dis- 
putes now existing between the Federal 
Government and the individual States. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to ask the chairman of our 
committee [Mr. Murpocx] in view of the 
fact that this question as to section 4 has 
been mentioned, if our chairman agrees 
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with me that section 4, as herein pre- 
sented, is a substantial improvement 
over the section which appeared in the 
bill originally. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; I do think it 
is an improvement. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the chairman 
go further and say that he agrees with 
me that section 4 should be adopted? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I hope there will be 
no amendment to strike it out. We need 
this bill with section 4 in it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. All time has 
expired. The Clerk will read the bill 
for amendment. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior, through the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion acting pursuant to the Federal reclama- 
tion laws (act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 
888, and acts amendatory thereof or sup- 
plementary thereto) as far as those laws are 
not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act, is hereby authorized to construct, oper- 
ate, and maintain such facilities as may be 
required to make available to Fallbrook Pub- 
lic Utility District for irrigation, municipal, 
and domestic use, 7,500 acre-feet of water 
per annum from the De Luz Reservoir here- 
inafter described: Provided, That the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall allocate to irri- 
gation, municipal, and domestic use an ap- 
propriate share of the cost of the De Luz 
Dam and Reservoir and shall enter into a 
contract or contracts with the Fallbrook Pub- 
lic Utility District for the delivery of 7.500 
acre-feet per annum of water from said 
reservoir on terms and conditions prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Interior which con- 
tract or contracts shall, among other things 
provide for payment to the United States, 
upon such terms and conditions and for such 
period as the Secretary of the Interior shall 
deem proper, of charges which take into ac- 
count (1) an appropriate portion of the cost 
of operating and maintaining the works, in- 
cluding the dam and reservoir and (2) an ap- 
propriate portion of the capital cost of such 
works (including, but without limitation, 
that share of the cost of the De Luz Dam and 
Reservoir which the Secretary of the In- 
terior finds properly allocable to irriga- 
tion, municipal, and domestic use and such 
costs of rehabilitation, replacement, and bet- 
terment as are required from time to time 
and as the Secretary of the Interior finds to 
be beyond the ability of the water users to 
pay as an ordinary operation and mainte- 
nance charge) which contract or contracts 
shall be renewable, under such reasonable 
terms and conditions as the Secretary of the 
Interior shall specify, at the option of the 
contracting body or bodies: Provided further, 
That the contracting authority herein grant- 
ed shall be alternative to, and not exclusive 
of, such authority provided in the Federal 
reclamation laws and if, in lieu of contract- 
ing as hereinbefore provided, a repayment 
contract is entered into under section 9 (d) 
of the Reclamation Project Act of 1939, the 
general repayment obligation shall be spread 
in annual installments, which need not be 
equal, in number and amounts satisfactory 
to the Secretary of the Interior, over a period 
not exceeding 50 years, exclusive of any de- 
velopment period: Provided further, That 
the Secretary of the Navy shall operate the 
dam and reservoir for the storage and de- 
livery of water to the Navy reservations lo- 
cated on the Rancho Santa Margarita in San 
Diego County known as Camp Pendleton and 
to Fallbrook Public Utility District pursuant 
to this section in accordance with regula- 
tions to be agreed upon between the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and the Secretary of the 
Interior, which regulations shall conform to 
and be in harmony with the hereinafter» 
mentioned memorandum of understanding; 
and the Secretary of the Interior shall trans- 
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fer to the Secretary of the Navy from the 
payments made by the contracting body or 
bodies, funds equal to an appropriate por- 
tion of the operating, maintenance, rehabili- 
tation, replacement, and betterment costs of 
the dam and reservoir, such appropriate por- 
tion to be agreed upon between the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and the Secretary of the 
Interior and the contracting body or bodies: 
Provided further, That the Secretary of the 
Interior may transfer to any body or bodies 
contracting under this section the care, oper- 
ation, and maintenance of the facilities con- 
structed by the Secretary of the Interior, 
under conditions satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and the said body or 
bodies, and, with respect to such of the facili- 
ties as are located in the naval reservations, 
satisfactory also to the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

There are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any moneys in the Treasury 
of the United States not otherwise appro- 
priated, such sums as may be required to 
carry out the purposes of this section. 

Sec. 2. That upon the completion of the 
construction of the dam and reservoir at 
the junction of the Santa Margarita River 
and De Luz Creek in the county of San Diego, 
State of California, authorized by title II. 
section 201, and title IV, section 401, of the 
act of Congress of January 6, 1951 (ch. 1212, 
Public Law 910), the joint utilization thereof 
is hereby authorized by the naval reserva- 
tions located on Rancho Santa ita in 
the county of San Diego, State of California, 
and by the Fallbrook Public Utility District, 
a public agency of the State of California, 
for fiood control, conservation, and storage 
of water for irrigation, municipal and do- 
mestic purposes, for the use and benefit of 
said naval reservations and said Fallbrook 
Public Utility District on a basis of 12,500 
acre-feet per annum to the Navy and 7,500 
acre-feet per annum to Fallbrook Public 
Utility District, all in accordance with that 
certain memorandum of understanding be- 
tween the Department of the Navy, the Fall- 
brook Public Utility District, Department of 
the Army, and the Department of the In- 
terior, agreed to by representatives of said 
agencies at San Diego, Calif., December 
14, 1949, so far as the same is not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act and as further 
hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Army through 
the Chief of Engineers, acting in accordance 
with section 7 of the Flood Control Act of 
December 22, 1944 (Public Law 534, 78th 
Cong.), is authorized to utilize for pur- 
poses of flood control such portion of the 
storage capacity of the dam and reservoir as 
may be available. 

Sec. 4. All Federal officers in carrying out 
this and laws relating to water resources 
development and utilization, including the 
furnishing of water to national defense in- 
stallations, in States or Territories lying 
wholly or partly west of the ninety eighth 
meridian, shall proceed in conformity with 
the laws of such States or Territories with 
regard to the control, appropriation, use or 
distribution of water and shall not interfere 
with or acquire any vested right except upon 
specific authorization and upon due com- 
pensation being paid therefor. The provi- 
sions of this act shall not be construed as 
affecting or intended to affect in any manner 
whatsoever the provisions of section 8, Rec- 
lamation Act, 1902. 


Mr. MURDOCK (interrupting the 
reading of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered as read, and printed in the 
REcorD, and open to amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 2, line 
11, following the word “acre”, strike out the 
balance of line 11 and down to and including 
line 10, on page 3, and insert “feet per 
annum of water from said reservoir under 
section 9 (d) of the Reclamation Project Act 
of 1989 and the general.” 


May committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 3, line 14, -trike out the words “in 
number and amounts” and insert “and 
which may be varied in accordance with the 
economic conditions, all in a manner.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 3, line 18, 
following the words “development period,” 
insert “which period shall start with the 
availability of water as announced by the 
Secretary and shall stop with the year in 
which the District's full entitlement of 7,500 
acre-feet of water is available, during such 
period the District shall pay operation and 
maintenance costs and an appropriate share 
of the capital costs. During such period 
water shall be delivered to the District under 
annual water rental notices at rates fixed by 
the Secretary payable in advance, and any 
moneys collected in excess of operation and 
maintenance costs shall be credited against 
the capital costs and the repayment period 
fixed herein reduced proportionally.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 5, line 3, 
after the word “Navy:” insert “Provided 
further, That in the event of a national 
emergency involving mobilization, it becomes 
necessary for the Department of the Navy to 
exercise its rights, under the hereinafter 
mentioned memorandum of understanding, 
to utilize the yield of the De Luz Reservoir, 
in excess of 12,500 acre-feet per annum, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall determine the 
amount and extent of the damages to the 
water users of the Fallbrook public utility 
district, taking into consideration the dam- 
age as a result of being deprived of water 
for that year and the long-term effect of such 
deprivation. An amount equal to the dam- 
ages as determined by the Secretary shall be 
considered as a payment on the district’s 
obligation to the United States under its re- 
payment contract. In the event the amount 
of such damages shall exceed the unliqui- 
dated obligations of the contract, the Depart- 
ment of the Navy shall pay to the district 
the difference between the amount of dame 
ages and the unliquidated obligation. Dur- 
ing the period of such excess use, the oper- 
ation and maintenance charges shall be re- 
duced to an amount equal to such cost dur- 
ing said period. The latter proviso is not 
intended to give, nor shall said water users 
individually have any independent claim or 
right of action against, the United States of 
America for damages for deprivation of 
water, such damages being deemed fully com- 
pensated by the credit herein provided for to 
be made on the repayment contract of the 
Fallbrook public utility district and the con- 
tract, or contracts, with said district shall 
so provide, which contract, or contracts, shall 
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be effective only if approved and ratified by a 
majority vote of the electors of said district 
voting at an election called for that purpose.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 7, line 18, 
strike out all of section 4, down to and in- 
cluding line 4, on page 8, and insert: 

“Sec. 4. All Federal officers and employees, 
in carrying out the law relating to water- 
resources development and utilization, in- 
cluding the furnishing of water to national- 
defense installations, in States, Territories, 
or insular possessions, shall proceed in con- 
formity with the laws of such States, Terri- 
tories, or insular possessions with regard to 
the appropriation, use, or distribution of 
water and shall not interfere with or acquire 
any vested right except upon specific author- 
ization and upon due compensation being 
paid therefor. The provisions of this act 
shall not be construed as affecting or in- 
tended to affect in any manner whatsoever 
the provisions of section 8, Reclamation Act, 
1902.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken this time 
for the purpose of trying to straighten 
out some matters which deal with water 
rights generally. 

You will note, under the first section 
of this bill, the Secretary of the Interior 
is authorized, pursuant to the Reclama- 
tion Act of June 7, 1902, to construct 
this dam and then sell or rent the water, 
a provided in other provisions of this 

ill. 

The first question I would like to ask 
is if the Secretary of the Interior, in 
compliance with the first section of this 
law, complies with the law of the State 
of California and thereby obtains water 
rights, which he thereafter disposes of 
under the terms of the bill, who is the 
owner of that water under the California, 
water law? Can anybody answer that 
question for me? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I do not wish to 
speak for California in an interpretation 
of this law, but my understanding is that 
the authority granted in this bill is the 
same authority as would be granted in 
any general reclamation project authori- 
zation; that the United States Govern- 
ment as such does not gain any water 
right, but as a distributor of water, that 
water will be distributed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior just so long as this 
project remains under the control of the 
Secretary of the Interior. The water 
rights which will be secured under this 
bill will be no different than those se- 
cured under any other provision of the 
California laws; they will be secured to 
the users of the water. I do not know 
whether that answers the gentleman’s 
question or not, but that it my under- 
standing. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The point 
I am trying to get answered is whether 
the Secretary of the Interior under this 
bill is required in conformity with the 
laws of the State of California to make 
whatever application is necessary to se- 
cure a priority, be it a riparian or an 
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appropriation right. Is he required to 
make application according to the laws 
of the State of California as is provided 
in section 4 of this bill and the amend- 
ment which is now before us? Now, does 
he or does he not have to apply? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I am of the opinion 
that he must make the application for 
any unappropriated waters. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Then if 
he makes the application, can anyone 
present tell us what waters are available 
that could go into this reservoir after it 
has been constructed? Can anyone from 
California inform me of those facts? 

Mr. McKINNON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. McKINNON. I may say that the 
Fallbrook public utilities district, which 
is the beneficiary of this language, has 
an application approved by the State 
water resources division of 11,800 acre- 
feet; that is, its own appropriated water 
rights given to it by the State of Cali- 
fornia, the right to store that much wa- 
ter. That right has already been secured 
by the Fallbrook public utilities district. 
There is no need for the Secretary of the 
Interior to make application for addi- 
tional water rights; those water rights 
have already been secured by the Fall- 
brook utilities district. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Do I un- 
derstand by the gentleman's answer that 
the Secretary of the Interior, prior to the 
time that he may construct this dam, is 
under no obligation to file any applica- 
tion for priority of water in California 
and that the objective of this bill is that 
upon its passage the Secretary may pro- 
ceed with the construction of the reser- 
voir, and upon its completion he then 
stores the Santa Margarita public utili- 
ties district's water for disposition then 
to other people? That is to say, he will 
sell water stored by the Government to 
the extent of $12,500 per acre-feet as 
provided in this bill to the Navy. He 
will also sell to the Fallbrook public util- 
ities district water at $7,500 per acre-feet 
of water. 

Mr. McKINNON. The gentleman is 
partially correct, but let me explain it a 
little more to the point. The Fallbrook 
public utilities district has 11,800 acre- 
feet of appropriated water right in the 
stream at the present time. The Marine 
Corps has not secured the right of stor- 
ing water in the Santa Margarita. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If I may 
interrupt the gentleman there, do I un- 
derstand that the Navy as such has been 
using this water contrary to the appro- 
priation laws, riparian and otherwise, of 
the State of California? 

Mr. McKINNON. To the present time 
there has been no determination of wa- 
ter rights in this particular stream by 
the State water resources division. 
There are the riparian rights on the 
stream which are undetermined in many 
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respects. The Federal Government has 
been using riparian rights at Camp Pen- 
dleton in accordance with the historical 
and beneficial usage program, but to 
store water behind this dam under the 
State water law will require a permit 
from the State. The Government should 
make application to the State for- the 
right to store water behind this dam. 
Fallbrook has already done so, and the 
Secretary of the Interior will not be 
called upon to make an application to 
the State for water stored behind this 
dam for the use of Fallbrook. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Do I now 
understand that the Navy as such, being 
the owner of certain appropriated water 
rights in the State of California, has al- 
ready secured those, and by this bill their 
rights, along with the Fallbrook public 
utility district so far as water is con- 
cerned, will then be stored in this reser- 
voir? 

Mr. McKINNON. Both the Navy and 
the Fallbrook water will be stored behind 
this dam. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Let me 
ask a further question. Will there be 
any other water rights stored in this 
reservoir than that owned by the Fall- 
brook public utility district and that 
owned by the Navy? 

Mr. McKINNON. No other water 
storage is contemplated. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Can the 
gentleman explain how many other 
water rights are on this river that will 
be affected by the dam that will be con- 
structed? 

Mr. McKINNON. I believe there are 
two or three minor appropriated water 
rights on the stream that will not be 
affected by storage in the Santa Mar- 
garita or Camp Pendleton Dam. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Are there 
any other water rights than the Fall- 
brook public utility district and the 
Navy and these two or three that the 
gentleman mentioned? 

Mr. McKINNON. There are many ri- 
parian water rights along the stream 
that are not involved in this dam con- 
struction. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I ask 
the gentleman from California whether 
or not the California law authorizes the 
construction of dams that may stop 
water to riparian water owners? In 
other words, can the United States Gov- 
ernment or the State of California pur- 
suant to its laws construct a dam that 
will deprive the riparian water right 
users of the water? 

Mr. McKINNON. There is very strict 
prohibition in the State water law in 
reference to the storing of any riparian 
water. It may not be done under State 
water law. So you cannot dam up ripa- 
rian water rights. This proposed dam 
is built on the last piece of property on 
the river. There is no private property 
owner below the dam to the ocean. I 
think that also answers the gentleman's 
question. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. There are 
no riparian rights on the river below the 
dam to the ocean? 

Mr. McKINNON. That is privately 
held. It is all Government property. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Now when 
the gentleman from California was dis- 
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cussing the bill a moment ago he made 
some reference to the use of water from 
the metropolitan water district by the 
Navy and I believe he made reference 
also to the Fallbrook public utility dis- 
trict. Is there any plan in the con- 
struction of this dam for purchase of 
water from the Metropolitan Water Dis- 
trict of Southern California? 

Mr. McKINNON. There may be a 
need for the Federal Government and 
Camp Pendleton to buy from the metro- 
politan water district certain water that 
is now in surplus of the metropolitan 
water district’s need in order to supply 
Camp Pendleton; but, to anticipate the 
gentleman's concern, the purchase of 
this water from the metropolitan water 
district would not in any way affect the 
Colorado River compact nor the alloca- 
tion of water to the water districts. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That was 
my next question. There is nothing in 
this bill that would authorize the United 
States Government, the metropolitan 
water district, or any person below the 
Boulder or Hoover Dam, depending on 
which you want to name, to become the 
owner or entitled to any water save and 
except as is provided by the Colorado 
River compact and the allocation of the 
river according to the compact between 
the seven States? 

Mr. McKINNON. The gentleman is 
correct. There is nothing in this bill 
that would in any way involve or change 
the Colorado River compact or any other 
agreement for the allocation and use of 
Colorado River water between the sev- 
eral Colorado River Basin States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has again 
expired. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado, Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I under- 
stand that this bill will solve the needs 
of the people along the Santa Margarita 
River in California. 

Mr. McKINNON. To the best of my 
knowledge this bill will be a godsend to 
them. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. One other 
question. As to the agreement that the 
people worked out among themselves, 
which appears on page 16 of this report, 
is it the plan to keep that agreement en- 
tered into between these parties? 

Mr. McKINNON. The gentleman is 
referring to the so-called San Diego 
8 which is part of this basic 

ill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. That 
is part of this basic bill? 

Mr. McKINNON. That is correct. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I can understand 
how the gentleman, who is recognized as 
one of the best water attorneys in Colo- 
rado and did a great service to Colorado 
in such capacity as attorney general, 
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would be very much concerned about the 
disposition of water from the Colorado 
River, and it was a concern to his col- 
league from the Fourth Congressional 
District. However, it is my opinion that 
this authorization follows the provisions 
of the Colorado River compact and the 
law of the river entirely, and that it 
permits the people in the lower basin to 
use the water to which they are entitled 
as they see fit, in accordance with their 
own law; it does not in any way jeop- 
ardize those rights in the Colorado River 
water which have been set aside for the 
upper basin, and I am thoroughly in ac- 
cord with that position. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentieman yield? 

Mr, ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman 
from Colorado has been fair in the ques- 
tions that have been asked, and I am in 
agreement with the questions asked by 
the gentleman from Colorado, that this 
bill does not affect in any way the law on 
the Colorado River. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. There is 
on? other point I would like to bring out. 
You wili remember when we had the 
Justice Department appropriation bill, 
our friend, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Yorty] proposed an amend- 
ment which in effect said that the Fed- 
eral Government shall not proceed with 
a suit against the State or proceed in 
any suit where there is an excess of 2,- 
500 defendants. Now will the provisions 
in this bill meet the objectives that the 
gentleman had in mind in offering that 
amendment at that time? 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, yes. The purpose 
of the amendment, or that part of the 
amendment which applied to 2,500 de- 
fendants, would be met by this bill, be- 
cause this is the lawsuit I had in mind, 
and I would have preferred to draft the 
amendments specifically naming this 
lawsuit but under the rules I could not. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Then the 
passage of this legislation would ac- 
complish the thing that the gentleman 
attempted to accomplish in that amend- 
ment? 

Mr, YORTY. Yes. This bill, if en- 
acted, would make the lawsuit unneces- 


sary. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Now, ad- 
dressing myself to section 4 of this bill, 
I think it is highly important that we 
do adopt this particular section, because 
we have had any number of conflicts be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
State government as to the adjudication 
of water rights. As was brought out in 
the debate heretofore, the United States 
Government, in a lawsuit in Nebraska 
versus Wyoming and Colorado, asserted 
that they were the owners of the unap- 
propriated waters in the streams. 
Luckily the Supreme Court held that 
this contention was fallacious and 
knocked out the contention made by the 
Federal Government that they were the 
owners of the unappropriated waters. 
However, since that time we are continu- 
ously confronted with the proposition of 
whether or not the adjudication of these 
water rights shall be in the Federal 
courts or in the State courts, and section 

XCVIII —318 
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4 specifically spells out that all Federal 
officers and employees in carrying out 
this law relating to water resources de- 
velopment and utilization are required 
to comply with the State law. I think 
this is a good amendment and should 
be adopted because we, in the West, rec- 
ognize that without water development 
we cannot proceed further, and this 
amendment leaves it to the States to go 
ahead with the development of their 
water rights under State laws. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, If there are no fur- 
ther amendments, under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. MILLS, 
having assumed the chair, Mr. DEANE, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
5368) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain certain facilities to provide water 
for irrigation and domestic use from the 
Santa Margarita River, Calif., and the 
joint utilization of a dam and reservoir 
and other waterwork facilities by the 
Department of the Interior and the De- 
partment of the Navy, and for other 
purposes, he reported the bill back to 
the House with sundry amendments 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them in gross. : 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


was 


THE CAPEHART AMENDMENT 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. . Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
faced today, as a result of the recent de- 
cition of the Emergency Court of Ap- 
peals interpreting the Capehart amend- 
ment, with a wholly unexpected develop- 
ment which threatens to cripple the ad- 
ministration of our stabilization laws 
and undermine our struggle against in- 
flation. I will not dwell upon the fact, 
which is obvious to all of us, that the 
present situation was not intended or 
contemplated by this Congress in the 
enactment of the Capehart amendment. 
The legislative history both before and 
after the passage of the 1951 amendment 
is clear and ample proof that no such 
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results were intended. Nevertheless, a 
judicial opinion negating our intention 
is now in full force and effect, and I 
should like to indicate some of the stag- 
gering implications which flow from it. 

In the first place, we must consider 
the inability of OPS to administer the 
Capehart amendment as now interpreted 
by the court. We have from time to 
time in the past heard testimony of OPS 
Officials stressing the serious difficulties 
and time-consuming burdens in admin- 
istering this amendment when it was be- 
ing interpreted as applying merely to 
manufacturers and processors. We have 
heard OPS officials describe how the in- 
dividual adjustments permitted by the 
amendment interfered seriously with the 
necessary program of developing uni- 
form workable tailored regulations, due 
to the fact that, unless OPS was willing 
to establish the price level in these 
tailored regulations at the highest point 
permitted to any individual seller under 
the Capehart amendment, tailored regu- 
lations presented enormous and often 
ee A problems in draftsman- 

p. 

But these serious administrative dif- 
ficulties, already experienced by OPS in 
the administration of a Capehart 
amendment which applied merely to 
manufacturers and processors, are noth- 
ing as compared to the staggering and 
overwhelming administrative burden 
which the agency will have to assume in 
administering a Capehart amendment 
applicable to wholesalers and retailers 
as well. 

The difficulty is further compounded 
by the fact that the applicant himself, 
if a wholesaler or retailer, faces extraor- 
dinary burdens in attempting to formu- 
late his application under the amend- 
ment. The Capehart formula was 
adapted to the accounting systems of a 
manufacturer or processor. The appli- 
cation of the Capehart amendment to 
the business of a wholesaler or retailer 
presents inordinate difficulties to the ap- 
plicant and the agency reviewer as well. 

But the most obvious and immediate 
result of the Court’s interpretation of 
the Capehart amendment is its infla- 
tionary effect upon present prices. 

As argued by those of us who opposed 
the Capehart amendment, it required 
OPS to raise prices unnecessarily. It 
directed increases in ceilings even where 
there was no showing of hardship and 
even if ceilings were already generally 
fair and equitable. As a matter of fact, 
manufacturers’ ceiling price increases 
under the amendment already have 
reached almost $850,000,000 and that 
does not include the $3-per-ton increase 
which the steel companies are permitted 
to take. This increase will amount to 
another quarter of a billion dollars—and 
this was only the beginning. 

But the increases which result under 
the Capehart amendment as applicable 
to manufacturers and processors are 
small compared to those which will re- 
sult from the applicability of Capehart 
to wholesalers and retailers as well. 

Take, for example, Safeway Stores’ 
own figures in the Capehart application 
which it presented to OPS and which 
gave rise to the recent emergency court 
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ruling. It may be estimated that the 
increase which would accrue to Safe- 
way Stores thereunder would amount to 
some 5 percent of sales, or approximate- 
ly $70,000,000. Let us project these fig- 
ures further. It is estimated that Safe- 
way Stores account for roughly 3% per- 
cent of the total food sales in this coun- 
try. If we can assume that conditions 
similar to those shown by Safeway ex- 
ist throughout the industry—and there 
is every reason to believe that they do— 
the American housewife can expect 
something like a $2,000,000,000 increase 
in her food bill as a result of the appli- 
cation of the Capehart amendment to 
retail food sales. And her food bill is 
only part of her budget. 

The emergency court in the Safeway 
decision clearly pointed out our present 
duty when it stated that “the way is 
open to correct the error by amendatory 
legislation.” 

By the economic stabilization program, 
the American people have received some 
insurance on the value of their dollars, 
The Capehart amendment, as now inter- 
preted, renders that insurance policy in- 
effective and useless, 

If we are to escape the disastrous re- 
sults which the emergency court deci- 
sion foreshadows, we must repeal that 
amendment, or, at least amend it to 
clearly limit its benefits to manufactur- 
ers and processors as was originally in- 
tended, 


AMENDMENT TO FEDERAL PROP- 
ERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES ACT OF 1949 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 4323) to 
amend the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, to authorize the Administrator 
of General Services to enter into lease- 
purchase agreements to provide for the 
lease to the United States of real prop- 
erty and structures for terms of more 
than 5 years but not in excess of 25 years 
and for acquisition of title to such prop- 
erties and structures by the United 
States at or before the expiration of the 
lease terms, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Is that the 
lease-purchase bill? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right. 

Mr, BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
do not like to object to the consideration 
of this bill, but I am afraid I am going to 
pis to object to bringing it up at this 

e. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The bill has beeen 
scheduled for consideration at this time. 
I hope the gentleman will not insist on 
his objection to considering the bill at 
this time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. There will have 
to be a roll call on this bill if it is not 
properly amended to protect the inter- 
ests of the people of the United States, 
There will have to be a roll call on the 
Passage of the bill. r 
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Mr. McCORMACK. May I say to my 
friend from Ohio that if that develops, I 
announced to the House the other day 
that I would have any roll calls put over 
to Thursday. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. There will also 
be a motion to recommit. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. That would 
all be protected unless something along 
the lines we have discussed can be 
worked out. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. If we can pro- 
ceed on the basis the gentleman has 
stated, I will withdraw my objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. So that we will 
have a meeting of the minds, I do not 
know what will develop in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, but if the bill does 
not satisfactorily emerge from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, so that Members 
want to take action in connection with 
recommittal, in the way of instructions, 
and so forth, I intend to protect the 
rights of those Members by asking that 
further consideration of the bill go over 
until Thursday. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. May I say to 
the gentleman that I understand there 
will be a motion to recommit and there 
will be a demand for a roll call, unless 
something is worked out as we have 
discussed previously. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. I yield. 

Mr. COLMER. What measure does 
the gentleman propose to call up? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The resolution was 
adopted on April 28. 

Mr. COLMER. Les; but what resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The bill, H. R. 4323, 
is pending. It was debated, and we were 
at the point of concluding debate, when 
a quorum call was made and the com- 
mittee rose. It is the lease-purchase 
bill introduced by the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. TRIMBLE]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Mitts). The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HOLIFIELD]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 4323) to 
amend the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, to authorize the Administrator 
of General Services to enter into iease- 
purchase agreements to provide for the 
lease to the United States of real prop- 
erty and structures for terms of more 
than 5 years, but not in excess of 25 
years and for acquisition of title to such 
properties and structures by the United 
States at or before the expiration of the 
lease terms, and for other purposes, with 
Mr. Price in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on April 28, there was 
pending the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. D’Ewart] on 
which a teller vote had been ordered. 

Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment of the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. D’Ewart]. 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. D’Ewart: On 
page 5, line 25, strike out “and any” and on 
page 6, lines 1 and 2, strike out all of line 1 
and all of line 2 through the word “space.” 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for tellers be vacated. The committee 
has no desire to pursue this further, and 
will accept the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Montana [Mr. D'EWART]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. DEWARTI. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further amendments to offer, 
but I understand an amendment is to 
be offered at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Horrman] de- 
sire recognition? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Not at 
this time, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
further amendments, under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. Harpy] 
having assumed the chair, Mr. PRICE, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 4323) 
to amend the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, to authorize the Administrator 
of General Services to enter into lease- 
purchase agreements to provide for the 
lease to the United States of real prop- 
erty and structures for terms of more 
than 5 years but not in excess of 25 years 
and for acquisition of title to such prop- 
erties and structures by the United 
States at or before the expiration of the 
lease terms, and for other purposes, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 582, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Harpy). Under the rule, the previous 
question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for a separate vote on the so-called Hoff- 
man amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sep- 
arate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gross. 

The other amendments were agreed 
to. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the amendment on 
which a separate vote is demanded, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HOFFMAN of 
Michigan: 

On page 4, line 21, after the last word in- 
sert a new paragraph as follows: 

(e) No proposed lease-purchase agree- 
ment calling for the expenditure of more 
than $50,000 per annum shall be executed 
under this section until it has been sub- 
mitted to the Committee om Expenditures in 
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the Executive Departments (Government op- 
erations) of the Senate and the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments of the House of Representatives.” 

Page 4, line 22, strike out “(e)” and insert 
“(f) a 

Page 5, line 12, strike out “(f)” and insert 
Page 6, line 5, strike out (g)“ and insert 
„(n).“ 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that further con- 
sideration of this bill be postponed until 
next Thursday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, if it 
is in order, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may revise and extend my remarks at 
this point and insert letters pertaining 
to the bill just under discussion, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the debate on H. R. 4323, the so- 
called lease-purchase bill, on April 28, 
the question was raised as to the extent 
of lease-purchase property acquisition 
which might take place under the pro- 
gram; also the present plans on the part 
of the GSA Administrator in regard to 
the program. 

I requested from Mr. Larsen, the GSA 
Administrator, a letter showing their in- 
tent on this program, and I present the 
letter at this point under unanimous 
consent heretofore granted: 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 7, 1952. 
Hon, CHET HOLIFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. HoLIFIELD: On April 28, 1952, 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union commenced debate on 
H. R. 4323, as reported by the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
to authorize the Administrator of General 
Services to enter into lease-purchase agree- 
ments for the permanent activities of the 
Government. During the debate a question 
‘was raised as to the surveillance by the Ap- 
propriations Committees over such lease- 
purchase agreements. 

Section 211 (e) of the bill (p. 4, line 22, 
etc.) limits the funds which may be used 
for lease-purchase agreements to those ap- 
propriated and available for the payment of 
rent and related charges for premises. At 
the hearings before the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments, 
representatives of the General Accounting 
Office and my general counsel testified that, 
before any lease-purchase agreement could 
be executed, this Administration must have 
in hand and available for expenditure ap- 
propriated funds in an amount at least as 
great as the first year’s payment under such 
agreement. We made no special provision 
for lease-purchase arrangements in our esti- 
mates of appropriation for the fiscal year 
1953 which, as you know, commences on next 
July 1. Moreover, our estimates for rent 
money, even prior to action by the House, 
were extremely tight. 

Should H. R. 4323 be enacted, we would 
necessarily be very limited in our use of 
lease-purchase arrangements during the 
next fiscal year. In fact, due to our actual 
space requirements, we could use this device 
only by canceling existing leases and substi- 
tuting lease-purchase arrangements on 
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terms, financially at least, as favorable to 
the Government. Obviously the broad- 
scale implementation of the program would 
be impossible at this time. The few 
scattered agreements which we could make 
would really be in the nature of pilot oper- 
ations. From these we would expect to 
gain the experience necessary for the de- 
velopment of fairly rigid standards. 

In subsequent years this Administration 
would include in its annual appropriation 
estimates and justifications therefor, sub- 
mitted both the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Committees on Appropriations, a 
planned program of operations under the 
contemplated legislation, if enacted. This 
program would be supported by such de- 
tailed information as the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Committee on Appropria- 
tions may desire with respect to contem- 
plated lease-purchase projects and budget- 
ary estimates for such purposes. 

Although there is some precedent, this 
program is relatively novel. I think I 
should emphasize, in this connection, that 
I intend to proceed in the program with the 
utmost caution and conservatism. 

I am sending to Representatives Dawson 
and RIEHLMAN letters identical to this. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jess LARSON, 
Administrator. 


Mr. Speaker, during the debate on 
H. R. 4323 on April 28, the subject of 
Government cancellations of lease-pur- 
chase contracts on property was raised, 

I requested from Mr. Larson, the Gen- 
eral Services Administrator, a letter ex- 
plaining the policy of his department 
on cancellations and whether or not a 
provision should be written into the bill 
providing for damages for such cancel- 
lations. 

I append herewith his answer and ask 
that it be printed at the proper point, 
permission having heretofore been 
granted by the House: 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 7, 1952. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HoLmwLD: Reference is made to 
H. R. 4323 as reported by the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments 
on February 29, 1952, to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to enter into 
lease-purchase agreements, and to the de- 
bate thereon in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union on April 28, 
1952. 

During the debate the point was raised 
that H. R. 4323 does not expressly require 
each lease-purchase contract to contain cer- 
tain provisions for cancellation by the Gov- 
ernment prior to the expiration of the term 
and for liquidated damages. Any possibility 
of cancellation is minimized by the point 
that each lease-purchase agreement must be 
entered into only after a determination by 
the Administrator of General Services that 
the space to be covered by the agreement is 
needed for the permanent activities of the 
Government. One of the underlying advan- 
tages in the lease-purchase arrangement is 
that it would attract long-term investors, 
who would be willing to take a moderate 
return on their investment in view of the 
safety thereof. Thus the Government would 
be able to eliminate high recurring rents nec- 
essary under present short-term lease con- 
tracts by offering private investment firms, 
insurance companies, and local banking in- 
stitutions opportunity to provide necessary 
construction funds under the security of the 
contract with the Federal Government and 
with the assurance of a fair but moderate 
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return on the investment over an extended 
period of years. Any provision for cancel- 
lations prior to expiration of the term would 
destroy that security and thus have the ef- 
fect of repelling conservative investors, 

It might be argued that provision for liqui- 
dated damages would tend to restore the se- 
curity. That argument is unrealistic. It is 
impossible to predict in advance the true 
measure of damages that would result from 
the failure of the Government to continue 
with the agreement. That would necessarily 
depend upon the condition of the real estate 
market at the time of cancellation. The 
only equitable arrangement for liquidated 
damages on cancellation would be for the 
Government to pay the owner the unamor- 
tized balance of the lease-purchase price and 
take title to the property—a result complete- 
ly inconsistent with the cancellation of the 
agreement because the Government no 
longer needed the property. 

It is-difficult to foresee how property sub- 
ject to a lease-purchase contract would, dur- 
ing the term thereof, become surplus, since, 
as pointed out above, entry into every lease- 
purchase agreement must by H. R. 4323 be 
predicated upon a determination that space 
is needed for the permanent activities of 
the Government. Furthermore, it is antici- 
pated that the lease-purchase arrangement 
would be utilized for space in centers of 
dense population where premises which may 
in time be no longer necessary for one gov- 
ernmental purpose may be applied to an- 
other. In the unlikely contingency that, if 
at any time during the term of a lease-pur- 
chase contract, the Government should find 
that, by reason of the circumstances, it no 
longer required the property for the needs 
of any Federal agency, the property, or the 
Government's interest therein, could be de- 
clared surplus and disposed of under exist- 
ing authority provided by the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended. In other words, the Govern- 
ment's interest having been found to be sur- 
plus, the Government could dispose of it 
either outright or could maintain the in- 
terest and sublet the properties. It is, of 
course, impossible to foresee whether such 
action would result in a profit or a loss to the 
Government. As stated above, that question 
necessarily would depend upon the real- 
estate market at the time prevailing with 
reference to the particular property. 

Letters identical to this letter are being 
sent by us to Representatives Dawson and 
RIEHLMAN, 

Sincerely yours, 
Jess LARSON, 
Administrator, 


PROGRAM FOR THE BALANCE OF 
THE DAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with House Joint Resolution 
430, several Members have asked for an 
opportunity to further study the bill and 
the report. That is the Puerto Rican 
Constitution resolution. I am going to 
put this off today and will put it on the 
program for tomorrow. 

Mr. HALLECK. I appreciate the ac- 
tion of the majority leader. I have just 
rather hastily examined the matter. Ap- 
parently Congress is called upon to vote 
approval of that document. If that 
meant I were to put my stamp of ap- 
proval on it, I would have some concern 
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about it. I think it is well that we look 
into the matter a little further. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There are other 
resolutions which I think we might dis- 
pose of as far as we can. So we will con- 
tinue with House Resolution 278, House 
Resolution 596, and House Resolution 
558. 


INVESTIGATION AND STUDY OF 
RADIO AND TELEVISION PRO- 
GRAMS 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 278 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, acting as a 
whole or by subcommittee, is authorized and 
directed (1) to conduct a full and complete 
investigation and study to determine the 
extent to which the radio and television pro- 
grams currently available to the people of 
the United States contain immoral or other- 
wise offensive matter, or place improper em- 
phasis upon crime, violence, and corruption, 
and (2) on the basis of such investigation 
and study, to make such recommendations 
(including recommendations for legislative 
action to eliminate offensive and undesirable 
radio and television programs and to promote 
higher radio and television standards) as it 
deems advisable. 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House is 
not in session) as soon as practicable during 
the present Congress the results of its inves- 
tigation and study, together with its recom- 
mendations. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee or subcommittee is 
authorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within the 
United States, whether the House is in ses- 
sion, has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold 
such hearings, and to require, by subpena or 
otherwise, the attendance and testimony of 
such witnesses and the production of such 
books, records, correspondence, memoranda, 
papers, and documents, as it deems n > 
Subpenas may be issued under the signature 
of the chairman of the committee or any 
member of the committee designated by him, 
and may be served by any person designated 
by such chairman or member. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
half of my time, 30 minutes, to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown], and 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, there 
are two of these resolutions. A compan- 
ion resolution dealing with another 
phase of the matter will doubtless be 
taken up following this one. 

I shall not take the time of the House 
in a discussion of the subject matter 
other than to say that the resolution 
speaks for itself. The committee would 
be authorized to conduct full and com- 
plete investigations and studies to de- 
termine the extent to which the radio 
and television programs currently avail- 
able to the people of the United States 
contain immoral or otherwise offensive 
matter or to place improper emphasis 
upon crime, violence, and corruption. 

Mr. Speaker, I think we are all famil- 
jar with the fact that there is need for 
a study on this subject. 


The 
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Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Is this to 
be a special committee or one of the 
regular committees of the House? 

Mr.COLMER. The study is to be con- 
ducted by a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce; and while I am answering the 
query of the gentleman from Nebraska, 
may I digress to say that the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. GATHINGS] is en- 
titled to a vote of thanks from the House 
as a whole for the very magnanimous, 
courteous, and conciliatory manner in 
which he has handled this matter. His 
first resolution called for a select com- 
mittee to make this investigation. He 
afterward decided chat the existing fa- 
cilities of the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee would be suf- 
ficient to make the study; and, there- 
fore, the Congress and the taxpayers 
would not be burdened with an addition- 
al select committee. I think the gentle- 
man from Arkansas has shown his usual 
splendid spirit of cooperation and states- 
manship in this matter. 

As I said a moment ago, there is room 
for an investigation of this matter. This 
is not an attempt on the part of the 
Congress or the sponsors of this measure 
to invoke any rigid censorship or any- 
thing of that sort; but, with the youth 
of the land as interested in radio and 
television programs as we know they 
are, considerable discretion should be 
used by those who put these programs 
on the air in order that the wrong re- 
sults may not flow therefrom and that 
the impressionable youth of the country 
may not get the wrong concept or philos- 
ophy of life. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

TO OUR COLLEAGUE: ROY O. WOODRUFF 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with regret that we note 
the statement of our colleague, Roy O. 
Wooprvrr, who is dean of the Michigan 
delegation, that he will not be a candi- 
date at the coming election. 

It is evident that the people of his 
district, who have insisted that he serve 
here for 34 years, fully realize and ap- 
preciate the service which he has con- 
sistently rendered to them, to the State 
and the Nation. 

Some of us, knowing his keenness of 
mind, needing his help, would be more 
than grateful if he would consent to 
serve longer. However, we realize that 
he has earned his reward, that he has 
given more than a fair share of his 
ability, his time and his efforts to public 
service. We know that for the past few 
years his service with us has cost him, in 
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physical suffering, far more than the 
people of his district and the State will 
ever realize. 

We, his colleagues, know that his self- 
sacrificing spirit rebels because of the 
necessity of conserving his strength. 
Our colleague has earned his reward. 

I know that every Member of the 
House joins with me in wishing him an 
improvement in his physical health and 
many years of rest and the contentment 
which he so richly deserves. 

From the day I came here, and I know 
this is true of my colleagues from Michi- 
gan who came in at the same time, he 
has been a friend to each and all of us 
and that each of us has benefited by his 
kindly counsel. 

His experience, his knowledge of the 
rules and procedure of the House and 
of the manner in which it does business, 
his acquaintance with Members on both 
sides of the aisle, have, permit me to 
repeat, been invaluable to all of us. 

When his service ends we will lose a 
kindly adviser, an extremely helpful col- 
league, and each and every one of us will 
Miss his aid, his friendship, and en- 
couragement. 

Permit me to make a brief statement 
showing his record here, Mr. Speaker, 
Permit me, also, to include in my re- 
marks a statement made by a factual 
observant reporter of the Kalamazoo 
Gazette, Mr. William F. Pyper. 

Roy OrRcHARD Wooprvrr, of Bay City, 
was born at Eaton Rapids, Mich., on 
March 14, 1876, of Scotch-Irish-English 
parentage. He received his education 
in the public schools of Eaton Rapids 
and the Detroit College of Medicine, 
graduating from the dental department 
in 1902, and engaging in practice in 
Bay City. 

He enlisted in the Spanish-American 
War as a private in Company G, Thirty- 
third Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
served through the Santiago campaign. 
Mr. Wooprurr was delegated by ex- 
President Theodore Roosevelt to raise a 
battalion of infantry for his division for 
service overseas in World War I, which he 
tendered the administration. When the 
division was denied service, Mr. Woop- 
RUFF entered the Second Officers Train- 
ing Corps at Fort Sheridan, Il., and was 
graduated a first lieutenant of infantry. 
He was assigned to the Three Hundred 
and Eleventh Ammunition Train. He 
was promoted to captain just prior to 
sailing for France with the Eighty-sixth 
Division, and was made major of infantry 
while on duty in France where he served 
11 months with the AEF. He was honor- 
ably discharged at Camp Dix, N. J., in 
August 1919, after which he returned to 
Europe and spent 6 months investigating 
conditions in England, Belgium, France, 
Switzerland, Germany, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland. He returned to 
the United States in March 1920. 

Mr. Woopnurr is married and has two 
children, Mrs. Ronald Houck and Devere. 
The latter served 4 years and 4 months 
in World War I. attaining the rank of 
lieutenant colonel. 

In 1911, Mr. Wooprurr was elected 
mayor of Bay City, serving one term, and 
was elected to the Sixty-third Congress 
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on the Progressive ticket. He then en- 
tered the military service of his coun- 
try. Following military service, he was 
elected to the Sixty-seventh, Sixty- 
eighth, Sixty-ninth, Seventieth, Seventy- 
first, Seventy-second, Seventy-third, 
Seventy-fourth, Seventy-fifth, Seventy- 
sixth, Seventy-seventh, Seventy-eighth, 
Seventy-ninth, Eightieth, Eighty-first, 
and Eighty-second Congresses on the 
Republican ticket. His congressional 
service has been of longer duration than 
that of any other resident of Michigan. 

Mr. Wooprurr is a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee and the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation. 


Roy O. WOODRUFF Quits CONGRESS AFTER 34 
YEARS 
(By William F. Pyper) 

WASHINGTON, April 23.—Representative 
Roy O. WoopruFF, dean of the Michigan dele- 
gation in Congress, announced today he 
would retire at the end of his present term. 

He issued only a brief statement to con- 
clude his 34 years in the House of Repre- 
sentatives—said to be a longer service than 
that of any other Congressman from the 
State. The statement follows: 

“I shall not seek renomination and reelec- 
tion. My decision has been reached reluc- 
tantly after long and serious deliberation, 
It is dictated principally by considerations 
of health. 

“I am deeply grateful for the unvarying 
loyalty and confidence of my constituents 
throughout the 34 years I have served in the 
Congress. My appreciation will never di- 
minish.” 

Retirement of the 76-year-old Bay City Re- 
publican will leave several holes in the or- 
ganization of Congress, where seniority 
counts forso much. He was seventh in point 
of service among the 435 Members of the 
House. Only one Republican, Representative 
DANIEL A. REED, of New York, outranked him. 
Wooprurr likewise was outranked only by 
REED as a Republican member of Committee 
on Ways and Means, the powerful tax-writ- 
ing unit of Congress. 

As dean of the delegation, the WOODRUFF 
retirement will leave Representative Jesse P. 
Wo tcott, Port Huron Republican, in the sad- 
dle, assuming he returns for another term. 
Mr. Wo tcorrt last year took over some of the 
duties, especially representing the State in 
the matter of committee assignments for 
new members. 

Mr. Wooprvrr also had already retired from 
his chairmanship of the House Republican 
conference, a posiiton of honor he had held 
for many years. He is also the senior mem- 
ber of the National Forest Reservation Com- 
mission, an advisory body to the United 
States Forest Service. 

His retirement will leave the tenth Mich- 
igan district without an incumbent running 
for reelection for the first time since 1920. 
Two Republicans have already announced 
their candidacies, and residents of the dis- 
trict believe that Bay City Mayor Elford A. 
Cederberg, who ran in the 1950 primary, 
will announce soon. 

Veteran of two wars, one-time railroad 
fireman, printer and telephone lineman, 
Wooprvurr put himself through the Detroit 
College of Medicine and hung out his shin- 
gle in Bay City in 1902 as a practicing den- 
tist. He had practiced for 10 years when 
he was appointed to the city council. The 
Bay City voters liked him as an alderman 
well enough to elect him their mayor in 
1911, and it was there that he made his 
reputation as a fighting public official. He 
vetoed all the local liquor licenses until the 
saloonkeepers met his demands to clean up 
the town. 
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In 1912 he joined the late Gov. Chase S. 
Osborn in support of Theodore Roosevelt 
against William Howard Taft for President. 
The violent State convention was held in 
Bay City, and Mayor Wooprurr called out 
his police to restore order. Notwithstanding, 
the Taftites took the State's delegation to 
the Republican national convention in Chi- 
cago. 

Wooprvurr and Osborn immediately joined 
Roosevelt’s new Progressive Republican 
Party, better known as the Bull Moosers. 
While Roosevelt and Osborn were carrying 
Michigan, Wooprurr was elected to his first 
term in Congress. During his one term, 
he made a name for himself as a liberal, 
and was offered the Republican nomination 
in 1914, but he chose to “take my beating” 
with the Bull Moosers. He knew what he 
was doing, and he took the only political 
defeat of his career. 

Wooprvurr entered the Army early in World 
War I, saw action in France and stayed on 
duty in Europe until 1919. In 1920 he ran 
for Congress again, this time on the Repub- 
lican ticket. He was elected easily, and the 
Tenth Michigan District has been considered 
safe by the Republicans ever since. He was 
a pioneer in good roads and social-security 
legislation, the latter part of his tenure as 
a powerful member of the committee which 
wrote the social-security laws. As late as 
the last Congress, he was active in spon- 
soring provisions of the new social-security 
program, 

Wooprurr had a chance at the senatorial 
appointment in 1928, upon the death of 
the late Woodbridge N. Ferris. He turned 
it down, and urged Gov. Fred Green to ap- 
point Arthur H. Vandenberg. Twelve years 
later, Wooprurr had the honor of placing 
Senator Vandenberg’s name in the nomina- 
tion for President. 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CRAWFORD]. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
simply want to go on record in support 
of House Resolution 278 and wish to 
compliment the Committee on Rules for 
bringing this resolution to the House. 
I happen to be one of those who believes 
this investigation should be made. 

Television, in my opinion, is exerting 
a tremendous influence on the young 
people of this country. Many of the 
programs which are now being pre- 
sented are highly destructive to the men- 
tal faculties of the young people of this 
country. 

I hope that the committee will make 
a thorough investigation and see if we 
cannot get something more constructive 
in many of these television programs. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Mississippi has explained, House Resolu- 
tion 278 would give to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, either 
through the full committee or any sub- 
committee thereof, the authority and 
direction to investigate and study the 
extent to which radio and television pro- 
grams contain immoral or otherwise of- 
fensive material and to make recommen- 
dations as to the regulation of such pro- 
grams. The Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the House has 
jurisdiction over all legislation affecting 
the radio and television industry. The 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce has a subcommittee on com- 
munications which considers all matters 
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affecting not only radio and television, 
so far as legislation is concerned, but also 
telephone, telegraph, and other forms 
and means of communication. So this 
is the proper committee, of course, from 
the jurisdiction angle, to conduct any 
investigation such as may be provided 
for in this resolution. 

The only thing that the resolution 
really does is to give direction to the 
House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce in this matter and to 
also give it authority to issue subpenas 
and compel the presence of witnesses, 
the production of books, records, and 
similar material. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Bryson]. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I highly 
appreciate the fact that the distin- 
guished gentleman from Arkansas has 
been able to get the ear of the House in 
this important matter. It will be re- 
called that years ago the late, lamented, 
and highly revered and respected Sena- 
tor Capper and I introduced joint bills 
in the two Houses providing for the out- 
lawing of advertising of intoxicating 
beverages in interstate commerce. Al- 
though literally thousands and hundred 
of thousands, possibly millions of fine 
Christian mothers have petitioned the 
Congress in one way or another pleading 
for action on this type of legislation, 
thus far the committee having jurisdic- 
tion of that subject, to wit, the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, has not even granted a hear- 
ing. Consequently this, of course, is not 
dealing directly with the same subject 
but no one can deny that the subject in 
the resolution introduced and now pend- 
ing before us is of a related nature. Any- 
one who listens to the radio and wit- 
nesses the exhibitions on television can- 
not but be impressed with the fact that 
the untrained, unsuspecting youth of the 
land is being corrupted, wilfully and 
maliciously by those who would break 
into the nursery rhymes and childhood 
stories which we ourselves in other days 
learned at the knees of our honored 
mothers, by the introduction not only 
of words of mouth, but by exhibitions of 
delicate fingers, beautiful ladies elegant- 
ly dressed, telling not only how interest- 
ing it is to drink intoxicating liquors, but 
teaching the youth how to pour that 
hellish fluid which has caused so much 
sickness and suffering and death. I 
commend the gentleman from bringing 
this matter to the attention of the House. 
Heretofore in a small way I have cooper- 
ated with him and I propose to continue 
to cooperate with him in delving into 
this important subject. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman re- 
members very well the evidence we sub- 
mitted in those hearings showing the 
fraud and the deceit and the untruth- 
fulness of the ads spread all through the 
magazines in general. The only en- 
couraging thing I have seen about the 
proposition is the work that is being 
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done by the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means which I think 
made a direct thrust against one of the 
chief promoters of that operation. I 
think the gentleman knows to whom I 
refer. 

Mr. BRYSON. Yes. I know of the 
great interest the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has in this important subject. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. These things are 
continuing and they are continuing with 
the knowledge of the press and of the 
Congress. I hope that this will result 
in focusing attention on some of. the 
things which the gentleman has re- 
ferred to. The industry is getting en- 
tirely too bold for its own good or for 
the good of the people, and I think any 
decent man ought to revolt against what 
is now going on. 

Mr. BRYSON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr, 
Speaker, I am wholeheartedly in agree- 
ment with the purposes of this resolu- 
tion. I do know some television pro- 
grams have been unfit for teen-agers to 
see. Some programs approach the ob- 
scene. The committee will find it almost 
impossible to say what should not be 
seen, heard, or read. It is a delicate 
matter. 

I guess every generation has said of 
the next generation, “My, they are just 
going to the dogs.” I see things on tele- 
vision today that shock me. If I hada 
boy or girl, I would feel a little bit em- 
barrassed about some of the actions, the 
suggestions, dress, and so forth, per- 
mitted on television. It may be that I 
am a bit old-fashioned. Perhaps “noth- 
ing is so good or bad but thinking makes 
it so.“ The industry—movie and televi- 
sion—ought to set up and enforce a high 
standard. Congress ought not to have 
that task. 

A few years ago I was a member of a 
district committee looking into district 
textbooks. In one particular book that 
dealt with the history of this country 
there was only one man’s picture, a pic- 
ture of a man called Joe Stalin, and un- 
der it were the words, “a great world lead- 
er.” There was no other picture, of 
either an American or anyone else, in 
that textbook. The book was being 
used in the district schools to teach the 
children history. 

After that investigation, I began to 
examine my own heart and conscience 
and wonder just how far the Congress 
and other authoritative bodies should or 
should not go in saying to the people, 
“You teach this,” or “You teach that.” 
I came to the realization and conclusion 
that all through the educative system, 
and that includes radio and television, 
because the tentacles reach out into 
those fields, there is an underlying 
movement by ultra liberals to squelch 
anything that is of a conservative God- 
fearing American approach. There 
seems to be an increasing group that 
makes light of our legislative processes. 
Radio and television has a real part in 
our educational system. 

If you do not think that is true, you 
just try to get a book printed that has 
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anything in it that is going to vigorously 
defend our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment. You attack any part of the 
educational system, and see how far you 
can go, or any publisher will go in tak- 
ing your material and having it printed. 
There is a subtle but powerful force that 
blue pencils some of those publications. 
I do say it is impossible to legislate 
morals, and it is difficult to say what we 
should or should not teach. The com- 
mittee can render a service to the public 
by a wise and cautious approach. I am 
sure the industry will assist in every way 
possible to develop a high moral stand- 
ard for television and the radio. I hope 
no censorship er iron hand of authority 
will be forced on the growing industry 
of television. Cooperation is the need. 

The responsibility of entertaining the 
public through television belongs to the 
industry. They should police the shows 
and assure the public that, lewd, ob- 
scene, indecent, and vulgar shows or 
words will not be used on the programs. 
A penalty should be established for vio- 
lation. If they do this Congress will 
have little to do. I support the resolu- 
tion. Let us hope for good results. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. REES]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of the resolution. As a 
matter of fact, I appeared before the 
Committee on Rules in support of this 
legislation when it was considered be- 
fore that committee. As I am advised, it 
has the unanimous approval of the Com- 
mittee on Rules. The gentleman from 
Nebraska who just preceded me, Dr. 
MILER, has made a good statement. He 
calls attention to the fact that, after all, 
these pictures that you see on television 
as well as on the screen are not made by 
the children or the young folks them- 
selves. They are made by the adults. 
The adults make the pictures, and then 
expect the young folks to have a high 
respect for the morals of our country, 
even though their elders produce such 
pictures. I am highly in favor of this 
legislation. I also agree with the gentle- 
man from Nebraska when he says that, 
of course, we do not want to be in a posi- 
tion of seeming to censor everything 
that comes along. On the other hand, 
I think it is a pretty good idea that the 
Congress, or a committee of this Con- 
gress sort of keep a hand in on this thing 
and give it a little policing once in a 
while. Quite a deal of good can be ac- 
complished thereby. 

Of course we want free television, free 
radio service, and free press in this coun- 
try, but we do not want the morals of 
the people of our country injured under 
the name of a free press by a compara- 
tive few who would abuse their rights by 
showing pictures and advertising matter 
that corrupt the morals and decency of 
the people of this country. 

The resolution provides only for the 
investigation and study of the problem 
to determine whether the programs on 
radio and television contain matters 
that place emphasis on crime, violence, 
and corruption. The resolution comes 
about because of so many complaints 
brought to the attention of Members of 
Congress, especially including the em- 
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phasis on the excessive use of alcoholic 
liquors and pictures and stories depicting 
crimes of various kinds. 

I believe the fact that such committee 
is giving the problem consideration will 
have a salutary effect, and will in no wise 
injure anyone who supports wholesome- 
ness and decency in our television and 
radio programs. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Gaturncs], the author of the 
resolution. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
grateful to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Commer] and the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown] for the untiring 
efforts they have put forth in behalf of 
these two resolutions. I want to thank 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
COLMER] for his presentation here. I 
was very proud that he was selected to 
bring these two resolutions to the floor, 
as the representative of the Committee 
on Rules. His assistance is largely re- 
sponsible for the approval of the resolu- 
tions by the Rules Committee. On June 
25, 1951, I introduced House Resolution 
278, which called upon the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, act- 
ing as a whole or by subcommittee, to 
conduct a full and complete investiga- 
tion to determine the extent to which 
radio and television programs, cur- 
rently available to the public, contained 
offensive matter or placed improper em- 
phasis on crime, violence, or corrup- 
tion. That was in the first session of 
the Eighty-second Congress, when House 
Resolution 278 was presented. In the 
second session of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
El. LITIOTT] joined me and introduced com- 
panion resolutions combining the two 
studies of radio and television and the 
study of booklets. These resolutions 
called for a special committee to investi- 
gate both subjects. These resolutions 
were introduced in the second session 
sometime in February 1952. The Com- 
mittee on Rules approved of this joint 
study and investigation. 

In the meantime, the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce con- 
sidered the resolution which had been 
voted out of the Rules Committee set- 
ting up the special committee, and they 
were of the opinion that the passage of 
the two studies in one resolution would 
transgress upon the authority of the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee. Additional resolutions were intro- 
duced on April 3, 1952, by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Rees] and me which 
had to do with the booklets, and which 
I understand will be called up after this 
resolution. The Rules Committee again 
heard the matter of the two separate 
resolutions and House Resolution 278, 
of the first session of the Eighty-second 
Congress was approved, calling upon the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee itself to carry on the investigation 
and to make this study. That is what is 
before you at this time. 

I would like to call your attention to 
some data which was furnished me by 
the FBI, Department of Justice, United 
States Government crime reports. I 
would like to give you some compari- 
sons, 
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Burglary offenses have increased in 
the short period of 1 year, from 1949 to 
1950, from 409,400 to 411,980. 

Auto thefts have increased as follows: 
In 1949 there were 163,140 auto thefts. 
The figures for 1950 were 170,780. There 
has been an increase in many crimes ac- 
cording to these reports. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Do I un- 
derstand that the objective of your com- 
mittee would be to investigate as to 
whether or not the radio and television 
had any influence causing an individual 
to go out and steal an automobile or 
commit a burglary? 

Mr. GATHINGS. In general. I just 
gave some reports from the FBI show- 
ing that there has been an increase in 
crime. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The ob- 
jective of this committee is 

Mr. GATHINGS. Is to attempt to cor- 
rect it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The ob- 
jective of this committee is to ascertain 
whether this is from radio and tele- 
vision? 

Mr. GATHINGS. Yes; to determine 
whether or not radio and television pro- 
grams have anything to do with that in- 
crease. That is one of the objectives. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I ask 
if another part of the objective would 
be to help write a code of ethics among 
radio broadcasters and televisioncasters? 
Is that one of the objectives in ascer- 
taining what is immoral or otherwise 
offensive? 

Mr. GATHINGS. Well, it will require 
quite a study to go into all phases of it. 
I hope that the committee will go into 
all phases of the problem. The National 
Association of Broadcasters adopted a 
code in 1948, and there has been some 
improvement under that code. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It would 
be the objective of this committee to ex- 
plore that code and the possibilities of 
recommending at least improvements on 
it, so that the morals of the country 
would not degenerate from what we hear 
on the radio or from what we see on 
television? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I think it should be 
studied and corrections recommended. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. The main objective of 
the resolution is to make a study. Then, 
if it develops that legislation is desirable, 
the committee would make such recom- 
mendation and the Congress would then 
pass upon that question? 

Mr. GATHINGS. Yes. That is cor- 
rect. They would make a report during 
the Eighty-second Congress, prior to the 
3d day of January 1953. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I understand we are 
going to write a code or make recommen- 
dations with respect to radio news broad- 
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casts, perhaps political campaigning over 
the radio? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I would not think 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce would go into that. The 
gentleman had better talk to some mem- 
bers of that committee; I am not a 
member. 

Mr. GROSS. I am speaking of the 
investigation to be carried out under the 
terms of this resolution. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I have not seen in 
this resolution anything that has to do 
with political campaigns. 

In a recent survey that was made in 
California by the Southern California 
Association for Better Radio and Tele- 
vision, covering six television channels 
on programs televised for a period of 1 
week between the hours of 6 p. m. and 
9 p. m., the week’s total showed 91 mur- 
ders, 7 stage hold-ups, 3 kidnapings, 10 
thefts, 4 burglaries, 2 cases of arson, 2 
jail breaks, 1 murder by explosion, 1 
suicide, 1 case of blackmail, and many 
cases of assault and battery. Drunken- 
ness and brawls were numerous. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield. 

Mr. SADLAK. Has there been any 
endeavor, inasmuch as the gentleman 
has made an extensive research into this, 
has any endeavor been made by the 
radio and television people to establish a 
code of ethics among themselves? 

Mr. GATHINGS. A voluntary code 
was established in 1948, as developed a 
few moments ago in the colloquy. 

Mr. SADLAK. Similar to what they 
have in the motion-picture industry? 

Mr. GATHINGS. They have a volun- 
tary code that was adopted, I believe in 
1948. There has been some improve- 
ment, but I believe there could be more. 
The air waves belong to the people. 
Wholesome entertainment should be pre- 
sented to the homes of the American 
people. 

I would like to include an editorial 
from Variety Daily of March 26, 1952, 
entitled “Baby Needs a Bath”: 


Basy NEEDS a BATH 


The television broadcasting industry needs 
searching self-appraisal and drastic reforms. 
It had best do this job for itself—quickly and 
firmly—before outside censors and pressure 
groups, which did a job on the picture busi- 
ness, apply their own brand of emasculation 
and controls. 

Stripped of the modernism of its electronic 
mantle, television, from the looks of several 
shows, is a throw-back to the dark ages of 
entertainment. A close watch of network 
programs over the past 6 weeks clearly indi- 
cates that TV is acquiring the aspects of 
vaudeville at its worst and burlesque at its 
dirtiest. At times it flaunts sex so boldly 
that it lacks only a price tag. There are 
frequent applications of smut and vulgarity 
in quantity and for no more reason than 
the murder and mayhem, that infest the lo- 
cal stations’ telecasts of old films. 

Only a few years old, the child prodigy of 
show business is 100 years behind the times 
in matters of good taste. Who gave the kid 
this lightning backward education? Several 
factors, but chiefly the comedians. Not all, 
but enough to make it look like a general 
disease. 

Participating in TV’s shoddy and shocking 
effect are the program directors who book 
female panelists strictly by their b. q. (bust 
quotient) and lack of inhibitions to make 
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the most of same. Also adding a consider- 
able share to the dirt on TV’s face are the 
supercynical male panelists who vie with one 
another in double-entendres as they leer into 
nearby cleavage. 

The growing degeneration of TV entertain- 
ment finds female impersonation a common 
occurrence on big-time shows—with big- 
time comics donning the wigs and bustles. 
When they're not dressing like girls, some 
comedians are just as often mincing around 
the screen like girls. They are bringing 
sex deviates into millions of homes as un- 
bidden guests and making “drag” a house- 
hold word. 

Another frequent routine on network 
shows has the comedian and his straight- 
man spitting in each other’s face. One comic 
makes a specialty of ugly grimaces, moronic 
mugging, hairlip lisping, and other physical 
mannerisms that are distasteful to most 
adults and extremely impressionable on the 
minds and habits of children. 

Material that was unequivocally censored 
years ago by managers of most vaudeville 
theaters now finds its ready way in the Na- 
tion’s living rooms. As an example, last 
week one network show had its guest star 
poke the comedian in the seat of the pants 
with a tommy gun and threaten: “One false 
move and I'll blow your brains out.” A few 
moments later the same guest grabbed his 
host—again by the seat of the pants—who 
shrieked, “Let go of my lapels.” 

This type of material might be acceptable 
in a skid-row bump-and-grind joint, but 
not as family entertainment. 

Not all comedians on TV are dirty—some 
are scrupulously clean—but those who dip 
into the slop trough are doing it often enough 
to tar all television with the same brush. 
Unless the broadcasters give their child 
prodigy a bath very soon, an awfully grubby 
and unhealthy tenant will move into the 
television palaces the networks are now 
building. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


SELECT COMMITTEE TO INVESTI- 
GATE CERTAIN PHASES OF CUR- 
RENT LITERATURE 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 596, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

: The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
ows: 


Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
select committee to be composed of nine 
Members of the House of Representatives, 
to be appointed by the Speaker, three from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, three from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, and three from the membership of the 
House without reference to any committee, 
Not more than five members of the select 
committee shall be of the same political 
party. The Speaker shall designate as chair- 
man of the select committee one of the 
members so appointed. Any vacancy 
occurring in the membership of the select 
committee shall be filled in the same man- 
ner in which the original appointment was 
made. 

The select committee is authorized and 
directed to conduct a full and complete in- 
vestigation and study (1) to determine the 
extent to which current literature—books, 
magazines, and comic books—containing 
immoral, obscene, or otherwise offensive mate 
ter, or placing improper emphasis on crime, 
violence, and corruption, are being made 
available to the people of the United States 
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through the United States mails and other- 
wise; and (2) to determine the adequacy of 
existing law to prevent the publication and 
distribution of books containing immoral, 
offensive, and other undesirable matter. 

The select committee shall report to the 
House (or to the Clerk of the House if the 
House is not in session) as soon as practica- 
ble during the present Congress the results 
of its investigation and study, together with 
such recommendations, including recom- 
mendations for legislation, as it deems ad- 
visable. 

For the purpose of out this reso- 
lution, the select committee, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof authorized by the select com- 
mittee to hold hearings, is authorized to sit 
and act during the present Congress at such 
times within the District of Columbia, to 
hold such hearings, to require by subpena 
or otherwise the attendance and testimony 
of such witnesses and the production of 
such books, records, correspondence, memo- 
randa, papers, and documents, and to utilize 
such employees and facilities of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary and the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, as it deems 
necessary. Subpenas may be issued under 
the signature of the chairman of the select 
committee or any member of the select com- 
mittee designated by him, and may be served 
by any person designated by such chairman 
or member. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Brown] and pending that I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, 
TRIMBLE). The gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi is recognized. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
companion resolution to the one just 
adopted by the House. The only differ- 
ence is that this resolution authorizes 
the same kind of study to be made in an- 
other field. 

I am supporting this resolution as I 
supported the companion one. These 
studies should be made and if legislative 
action becomes desirable in the ight of 
the finding, such action should be taken. 
The other resolution dealt with radio 
and television. This deals with publi- 
cations and I think the same arguments 
that were made on behalf of the other 
resolution are applicable in the case of 
this one. 

Mr, BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Mississippi has explained, House Resolu- 
tion 596 is a companion resolution to the 
one just adopted and would permit and 
direct the naming of a special commit- 
tee, made up of nine members, not more 
than five of whom shall be from the same 
political party—three from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, three from the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, and three from the general member- 
ship of the House. 

This committee would have the au- 
thority to investigate magazines, books, 
and comic books now being published 
which contain immoral, obscene, or 
otherwise offensive matter or that places 
improper emphasis on crime, violence, 
or corruption. The intent and purpose 
of this resolution is not only to investi- 
gate but to help bring about a cleansing 
of the publications which are now of- 
fered to the general public and which 
are not in the best interest of morality, 
personal and public. 
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I hope that the resolution will be 
agreed to. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Rees] who 
offered a similar resolution. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
trust there will be no objection to this 
resolution. It provides for an investiga- 
tion and study to determine the extent 
to which current literature, books, maga- 
zines, and comic books, containing im- 
moral, obscene, or otherwise offensive 
matter, placing improper emphasis on 
crime, violence, and corruption are be- 
ing made available to the people of the 
United States through the mails and 
otherwise. 

At the proper time, if agreeable to the 
membership, I propose to offer an 
amendment to this resolution, page 2, 
line 10, after the word “books” to in- 
clude the words “and other publications.” 
The entire paragraph now in the bill 
reads as follows: 

The select committee is authorized and di- 
rected to conduct a full and complete fn- 
vestigation and study (1) to determine the 
extent to which current literature—books, 
magazines, and comic books—containing im- 
moral, obscene, or otherwise offensive mat- 
ter, or placing improper emphasis on crime, 
violence, and corruption, are being made 
available to the people of the United States 
through the United States mails and other- 
wise; and (2) to determine the adequacy of 
existing law to prevent the publication and 
distribution of books containing immoral, 
offensive, and other undesirable matter. 


You will observe according to the first 
part of the paragraph: 

The select committee is authorized and di- 
rected to conduct a full and complete in- 
vestigation and study (1) to determine the 
extent to which current literature, books, 
magazines, and comic books—containing ob- 
scene, or otherwise offensive matter are being 
made available through the mails and other- 
wise, 


The proposed amendment is to the 
second part of the paragraph only and 
refers only to the study of the adequacy 
of present laws for prevention of dis- 
tribution of immoral and obscene mat- 
ter. The amendment only inserts the 
words and other publications.” It does 
not change the remainder of the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I suggest 
that my friend consider seriously the 
words of limitation such as “and other 
publications” because that might in- 
fringe the great principle of freedom of 
the press. I do not think the gentleman 
wants to get into that, yet his amend- 
ment would embrace that very thing. 
The gentleman from Ohio, who is a pub- 
lisher, I imagine would be interested. 
The gentleman from Kansas does not 
intend to have newspapers investigated, 
I am sure and I do not think any of us 
intend that. I therefore suggest to the 
gentleman that if he has some other 
publications than newspapers in mind he 
specify just what he does have in mind. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. First, I want 
to say that I do not have in mind the 
investigation of newspapers; not at all. 
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I certainly would not infringe upon the 
great principle of freedom of the press. 

The only thing I have in mind, is to 
determine the adequacy of existing law, 
to prevent the publication and distribu- 
tion of books and other publications con- 
taining immoral, obscene, offensive, and 
other undesirable matter. It is only to 
determine where the present law is ade- 
quate in that respect. Ido not think the 
proposal goes as far as my distinguished 
leader suggests. I do not believe he 
would object to that at all. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am in a most 
complacent frame of mind on this reso- 
lution. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. My distin- 
guished leader is usually in a complacent 
state of mind. I compliment him for it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Notice, I used the 
word “most.” 

Mr. REES of Kansas. And I think he 
is in this instance, and I am sure that 
he is not only agreeable to this resolu- 
tion, but I am inclined to believe that he 
agrees with the intent of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McCORMACK, It would be diffi- 
cult for me to disagree with my friend 
on any amendment he offered, except on 
the question of prohibition. I person~ 
ally do not drink, but I oppose prohibi- 
tion. But the language my friend has 
in mind, I am afraid, might embarrass 
the newspapers. None of us, I think, 
want to go into that field. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Of course, I 
do not want to embarrass newspapers 
or anyone else. That is farthest from 
my mind. The intent of my amend- 
ment is simply to study the question 
to which I have directed attention 
and not in anywise interfere with the 
public press. If anyone believes such 
would be the case, I will not even ask 
that the amendment be considered. Ido 
not have any newspapers in mind, not 
at all. But there are a few magazines 
that are sold on the stands and go 
through the mails to which my attention 
has been called many times, wherein it 
is claimed they contain obscene and im- 
moral matter. These complainants say 
the Department does not seem able to 
cope with the matter. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
distinguished member of our Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

Mr. GROSS. If the amendment sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Kansas 
is an infringement of the freedom of 
speech, then the entire resolution is an 
infringement of freedom of the press, be- 
cause you cannot say that one publica- 
tion is not entitled to freedom of the 
press and the other is. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield, I did not raise 
the question of infringement. I simply 
raised the question whether my friend 
wanted to go as far as to include lan- 
guage which could bring within the pur- 
view of the investigation the newspa- 
pers of the country. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Such is not the 
intention of this proposal. 

Mr. McCORMACK. No, I know that. 
Notice, I carefully skirted that. 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. I am very sure 
that the question he directs attention to 
is protected. 

Mr. GROSS. There are newspapers 
and there are other newspapers, is that 
not true? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Certainly, all 
kinds of newspapers, and all kinds of 
books and magazines as far as that goes. 
I do think, however, the number of 
newspapers dealing in such matters is 
quite small. There are, however, some 
magazines that advertise the sale of 
books described by the author of this 
resolution. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Is there any reason 
why newspapers that publish obscene 
pictures or articles should not be inves- 
tigated along with these other publica- 
tions? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Not at all. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, I did not think so. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Kansas has 
expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield six additional minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. REES]. 

Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Would the 
gentleman advise me again; I did not 
catch just where he offered this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. On line 10, 
page 2, so part (2) of that section will 
read, “to determine the adequacy of ex- 
isting law to prevent the publication and 
distribution of books and other publi- 
cations containing immoral, offensive, 
or other undesirable matter.” 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. And the gen- 
tleman would add newspapers to that 
category? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes. It would 
include other publications to determine 
whether the law is adequate, that is all. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I appreciate 
very much the statement by my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, relative to the inclusion 
of newspapers of the country in this par- 
ticular portion of the resolution, realiz- 
ing, of course, that the gentleman can- 
not offer his amendment unless the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, who is in con- 
trol of the resolution, yields for that 
purpose. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is correct. 
And if it is objectionable we will just 
leave it out. Really, I thought it would 
receive the approval of the ~ress of this 
country if understood. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I may say that 
the laws of the Nation today do place 
certain restrictions on newspapers as 
well as other publications that may 
print or publish immoral, obscene, or 
undesirable matter, and, of course, those 
provisos or regulatory laws are subject 
to interpretation by the courts. The 
courts have always taken a rather broad 
view of the freedom-of-the-press clause 
of the Constitution, and unless there is 
a distinct violation of good taste, and 
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there is direct obscenity or immoral 
passages contained in the publication, 
they are generally not barred from the 
mails or not otherwise prevented from 
publication, and having full distribu- 
tion. Certainly, we do not want to get 
ourselves into the position where we can 
say to the press of the country “You 
cannot discuss crime,” or “You cannot 
discuss corruption. You can only de- 
vote a certain portion to that,” because 
sometimes those are very important 
stories to the general public. As I un- 
derstand the gentleman’s amendment, 
it would apply only to determining the 
adequacy of existing law to prevent the 
publication and distribution of books— 
and the gentleman says “newspapers” 
there? 

Mr. REES of KANSAS. No, I said 
“other publications.” 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. And other pub- 
lications containing immoral, offensive, 
and other undesirable matter. I pre- 
sume that would go into the postal laws 
and other regulations. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. It is only a 
question of studying the problem. It is 
only for the purpose of reexamining the 
present law on that subject matter. 
That is all there is toit. Then a report 
is made back to the Congress. This com- 
mittee would not even offer legislation. 
It would only offer recommendations. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I believe the 
gentleman would agree with me that if 
legislation were recommended and en- 
acted by the Congress which would place 
any undue restrictions or limitations on 
the press it would be declared unconsti- 
tutional. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Of course it 
would. It certainly would, and should. 
Not only that, but I would say to the 
gentleman that I would go as far as he 
or any other Member of the House does 
with respect to freedom of the press. 
There is no doubt about that. I would 
even say in some cases we have too much 
restriction now. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. May I say to 
the gentleman I believe the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, the gentleman 
from Kansas, and the gentleman from 
Ohio all have the same viewpoint as to 
freedom of the press. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Certainly, there 
is no doubt about that at all. This cer- 
tainly is not intended to work any injury 
against anyone. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I suggest to 
my friend that the gentleman’s words, 
“and other publications,” are all-em- 
bracive. That phrase includes newspa- 
pers and everything else. May I also 
suggest to my friend that this resolu- 
tion was very carefully drafted and very 
carefully considered by the Committee 
on Rules. Am I correct on that, may 
I ask the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. That is right. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In its present 
form it represents a field into which the 
Congress in its judgment might feel jus- 
tified in having a special committee in- 
quire. I hope my friend will not under- 
take to offer his amendment, although 
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my friend from Mississippi must yield to 
him if he is to offer it. I hope he will 
not put the gentleman in the position 
of declining to yield. I am afraid this 
amendment is so far-reaching, going far 
beyond what my friend has in mind, that 
probabi the best course is not to offer 

Mr. REES of Kansas. May I say to 
the leader of the House that if he thinks 
this amendment should not be proposed, 
then I am not going to rise here in op- 
position to the leadership of the House 
and submit this amendment. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Iam talking not 
in the position of leadership but as an 
individual Member. I want that dis- 
tinctly understood. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. My distin- 
guished leader, I should say. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thank the gen- 
tleman for the word “distinguished.” I 
doubt whether I merit it, but I tiy to. 

I think the resolution is so carefully 
drafted to meet the purposes desired that 
the very offering of the amendment 
might be misconstrued. Certainly it 
would bring within the purview of the 
investigation the press of the country, 
and I do not think my friend has that 
in mind. Certainly I would hope he 
would not have that in mind. Of course, 
any amendment to that effect I could 
not support. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
55 gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, 

Mr. COLMER. This colloquy has dis- 
closed, I think, that the amendment the 
gentleman has suggested would go much 
further than the objective of the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. This resolution 
goes just to the publication and distri- 
bution of books containing immoral, of- 
fensive, and other undesirable material. 
It would not include magazines. 

Mr. COLMER. Iam talking about the 
amendment which the gentleman pro- 
poses to offer. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman 
from Mississippi is correct. 

Mr. COLMER. I was just wondering 
since everybody seems to be in agree- 
ment on that, if I were to join in that 
accord and agreement, we could settle 
it because I do not think it would be 
appropriate under the circumstances, in 
view of the scope of the resolution, to 
yield for such an amendment . 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. GATHINGS. I just want to say 
that the gentleman from Kansas has the 
highest motives. We have discussed 
this matter a number of times. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GATHINGS. It is not my pur- 
pose in introducing my resolution to in- 
clude the newspapers at all. Iam happy 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
the distinguished majority leader, has 
raised this question. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. May I say I do 
not have any intention of going out and 
investigating mewspapers—not at all. 
The only question here is to determine 
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whether present laws are adequate. 
That is all. There is no question of in- 
vestigating newspapers at all. It is just 
a question of whether or not the present 
law is adequate with respect to any other 
publications. No investigation of any 
kind is intended at all. 

Mr. GATHINGS. The words “any 
other publications” are all-embracing. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. All right, but 
there is not any investigation intended 
whatsoever. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield. 

Mr. SADLAK. Of course, the present 
powers that the Post Office Department 
has, and naturally those reposed in the 
Postmaster General would have a great 
deal to do with this matter. Has any 
question been asked of the Postmaster 
General, whether he feels after his long 
supervision of these things that legisla- 
tion is needed by the House to give him 
more authority to take out of the mail 
present obscene and immoral matter? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. So many times 
when we have referred these questions 
of obscene matter to the Postmaster 
General, he has answered by saying, “We 
think you are correct, but the present 
law is inadequate to deal with that par- 
ticular thing.” So the only thing I was 
going to suggest is that while we are 
looking into the question as to whether 
the law with respect to books is adequate, 
we might find out whether the present 
law with respect to other publications is 
adequate. I had no intention of making 
investigation of newspapers and maga- 
zines as such. 

Mr. SADLAK. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
support the resolution of the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Gatuincs]. I shall 
not submit the proposed amendment for 
the reason that it appears I would be 
misunderstood. I had only in mind the 
question of determining whether exist- 
ing law to prevent the publication and 
distribution of books and magazines con- 
taining immoral, offensive, and other un- 
desirable matter is adequate. I realize 
there are only a comparatively few pub- 
lishers of books and magazines that take 
advantage of the use of the mails by 
publishing immoral and obscene mate- 
rial. I think the people of this country, 
as well as the thousands of publishers of 
decent magazines and newspapers, are 
entitled to protection against those who 
would use the mails and newsstands for 
making profit by distributing books and 
publications containing offensive, im- 
moral, and obscene matter. I realize the 
latter group is comparatively small, but 
even so, they are growing in number. 
The problem is of sufficient importance 
to be studied by a committee of this 
House. Surely such study, if properly 
made, will not be injurious to anyone. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I dislike very much to even ap- 
pear to oppose anything offered by my 
colleague from Arkansas [Mr. GATH- 
Nas]. I am not sure that I do. But I 
do find difficulty in getting the meaning 
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of some of this language. It says, “con- 
taining immoral or obscene.” Now, we 
can get along with that all right; but it 
says “or otherwise offensive matter.” 
Now, some of this propaganda they are 
putting out in this presidential campaign 
is very offensive to me. It keeps me 
awake at night. No doubt other state- 
ments are offensive to others. I think 
some of these fellows like Paul Hoffman 
and Ernest Weir are very ungrateful to 
the gentleman from Ohio who is now 
and who has served the people, industry, 
and employees so well for so long. 

A recent letter may be a warning as to 
the trouble we may get into. Just how 
far are we to usurp the province, the 
duties of fathers and mothers. A con- 
stituent of mine has been a help in cam- 
paigns, both primary and elections— 
general elections—to me personally. I 
want in return to do something for him. 
He writes me he has children—four or 
five. He wrote they were going over to 
the neighbors to look at television. So 
he and his wife scraped up their savings 
and bought a television. Of course, I 
know this is a little bit late, and I should 
have talked about this when we were 
considering the preceding resolution. 
But here it is, for it applies to the pur- 
chase of printed matter. So he bought 
a television and turnediton. There was 
a program on that he thought was very, 
very fine. It ran along to the end of the 
show and there was an advertisement, 
which was to this father objectionable. 
I am sorry my colleague from New York 
(Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR Hatt] is not here, 
because I know he would join me in my 
criticism of that show for—there was a 
beer ad. Think of it. Right in his own 
home. It was very objectionable to him. 
So he wrote me, his Congressman. 

He wrote: 

Yesterday I had a television installed be- 
cause my children were going other places so 
much to see television and we felt we had 
better have that supervision at home. 

Saw some very good programs and some 
poor ones. The Ken Murray Show, sponsored 
by one of the beer outfits had a very good 
show for the most part. Toward the last 
part he showed how we helped come out of 
the depression in the thirties by repealing 
prohibition. Giving so many work and such, 
Must my kids have cigarettes and alcohol ad- 
vertising thrown at them in such a guise? 
I am not going to be stupid enough to tell 
them that they cannot see such programs. 
How can we, as parents, get around such 
advertising? There is no fair play about it. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Michigan has 
expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the gentleman two additional 
minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Do you 
not see what my constituent is asking 
metodo? He wants the Congress to act 
as censor and take out the objectionable 
parts of these television programs. 
Well, I do not know the people who are 
paying for sending that over television. 
I might say to my colleague from Kansas 
(Mr. Rees] I do not know the people who 
are publishing these comic strips. I do 
not read them. So I could not write 
them and in that way stop the practice— 
nor do I think the Congress can do an 
effective job. Why does not Dad just 
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turn off the objectionable program and 
tell the kids, “Now, you have seen enough 
for tonight,” instead of writing to his 
Congressman? Congress should not be 

to enter the home and, assuming 
the duties of parents, tell the children 
what they can and cannot see or hear. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN oi Ohio. Of course the 
gentleman is really speaking to the sub- 
ject matter of the resolution which was 
just passed a while ago. 

But I would like to point out to the 
gentleman that there are other forms of 
censorship already available on radio 
and television. For instance, I hold 
here a copy of today’s Washington News, 
which contains the following story 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Before 
I yield further, I want to inquire of the 
gentleman: Is there anything obscene, 
immoral, or offensive in it? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. No. But it is 
very informative. It is under the head- 
ing “Horatio at the bridge.” The fol- 
lowing news item: 

HORATIO aT THE BRIDGE 

New Tonk, May 12.—A customs censor 
stood by today to listen to a tape-recorded 
interview with Bertrand Russell to make 
sure it doesn’t contain any embarrassing 
references to sex. 

The interview, to be heard over the Na- 
tional Broadcasting system network today 
at 7:30 p. m., was impounded by a customs 
inspector at Idlewild Airport last night be- 
cause Mr. Russell once wrote a book about 
sex. Mr. Russell will celebrate his eightieth 
birthday next Sunday. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, I 
do not believe seriously we should as- 
sume the duties and responsibilities that 
are the duties and responsibilities of 
parents. Should we attempt to censor 
all of these things, we could get into a 
terrible fix. We do not have to buy 
them for the children. We do not have 
to permit them to look at the television 
when we think it is wrong. Should we 
not be more interested in limiting the 
expenditures in government and reduc- 
ing taxes and getting at this foreign sit- 
uation which is sending so many of our 
young folks over? I think we should. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has again expired. 

Mr: BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. HAND]. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, 1 minute 
will be sufficient to announce my some- 
what regretful opposition to the pending 
legislation. I quite agree with the mo- 
tives of the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. GaTuncs] and the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. REES], and others who are 
supporting this legislation. I agree per- 
haps to some extent to the need for it 
because I cannot approve but a minor 
percentage of the programs that come 
over television, and only a few of the 
comic strips that are printed. But I 
fear even more the beginning of a pro- 
cedure which may spread to an improper 
censorship of the press. It seems to me 
that our present laws dealing with these 
subjects are adequate. I think as a 
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matter of fact that the committees now 
have as much authority as they need to 
make such investigations as they think 
they ought to make, and therefore this 
special resolution is unnecessary. 

For those reasons, although I realize it 
is not very practical at this time, and 
perhaps not very popular, I must oppose 
the pending resolution, as I did the last 
one. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New Jersey 
has expired. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. Speaker, I am 
a little alarmed, like the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Hann], in regard to this 
resolution. It calls to my mind a similar 
problem which was considered in 1943 
and 1944—and I hope the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Rees] is listening— 
when I was a member of the Committee 
on Post Office and Post Roads. At that 
time there was quite a bit of material 
going through the mail attacking differ- 
ent religious groups. Some of this lit- 
erature attacked Protestants and some 
of it attacked Catholics. There was con- 
siderable literature going through the 
mail from organizations that were fight- 
ing certain races in this country. This 
material was brought to the attention 
of the members of the Post Office Com- 
mittee. It was literature which I think 
other Members of this House would say 
should not go through the mails. We 
held quite extensive hearings at that 
time on this type of literature, and some 
of the most prominent lawyers of Amer- 
ica testified. 

The final action of the committee was 
that obnoxious as this material was, un- 
desirable as it was, disgusting as some of 
it was we could not write any legislation 
that would not be in conflict with the 
constitutional right of freedom of the 
press and free use of the mails. The 
material did not fall into the class of the 
obscene, but it fell into a very contro- 
versial area dealing with both religious 
and racial hatred and discrimination. 
We finally came to that conclusion, and 
no legislation was reported from the 
committee after a very extensive study. 

I would say that if this resolution is 
passed today there will devolve upon the 
members of this special committee a 
great obligation to keep in mind the con- 
stitutional safeguards on individuals; 
and, while being in opposition of some of 
the material that they will have to per- 
mit to be printed under the existing laws 
on free speech, I am predicting that they 
will have a hard time writing legislation 
which will protect the people from lit- 
erature which they may think undesira- 
bie but which, if attempts are made to 
legislate against it, they may find that 
it will have an overlapping effect upon 
the privileges of free speech and free 
press. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I appreciate 
the gentleman’s statement in respect to 
the question of freedom of the press. I 
am just as much in favor of a free press 
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as he is. As I explained to the distin- 
guished majority leader, the thing I have 
in mind is this immoral, obscene matter 
that goes through the mails. The gen- 
tleman knows that a lot of it comes from 
his own State. We have under indict- 
ment in our State now about half a 
dozen individuals who have been sending 
out this obscene matter from the great 
State of California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Are they answer- 
able under present laws? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is the 
question: Whether or not they are 
answerable. Some of the lawyers de- 
fending them say that present law does 
not apply. I certainly want to keep a 
free press, just as much as the gentle- 
man from California, and I certainly 
would not want this resolution to inter- 
fere with the right of free press. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MCCARTHY]. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to attempt to clear up a ques- 
tion I have in my own mind. I do not 
think it is the intention of the House 
to redefine what we mean by freedom of 
the press, but as I listened to the ex- 
changes here it appeared that in the 
minds of some at least freedom of the 
press is restricted only to newspapers 
and that this resolution is restricted to 
other publications on the ground that 
we do not want to interfere with freedom 
of the press. 

The principle of freedom of the press 
was developed before the newspapers. 
If there is need for this investigation, 
then I am inclined to believe that the 
amendment discussed by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Rees], probably does 
have a place in the resolution. In any 
case I do not think we could base ex- 
ceptions upon the principle of freedom 
of the press, because that freedom ex- 
tends to all publications whether they 
are printed in the form of newspapers, 
or in other forms. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I agree with what 
the gentleman says, that if this resolu- 
tion is necessary, the qualification of 
the amendment suggested by the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. Ress], is en- 
tirely consistent with the purpose of 
controlling it. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. COLMER. The scope of the reso- 
lution is such that it would be entirely 
changed by such an amendment. I 
think we have to bear in mind the fact, 
if we are realistic here, that we are deal- 
ing with a subject matter that is treated 
in a certain type of publication named 
in the resolution. We do not find that 
type of offensive matter in the press, as 
such, the newspapers. We are dealing 
with an entirely different proposition. 
Then, also, I would like to call the at- 
tention of the membership to the fact 
this is a study and whatever recommen- 
dations are made will have to be placed 
in the form of legislation to come before 
this body for its consideration and ap- 
proval. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Do 
these two resolutions come out with the 
approval of the rules committee? 

Mr. COLMER. That is correct. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order a 
quorum is not present. [After a pause.] 
Mr. Speaker, I withdraw that. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman from Minnesota two ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am inclined to 
agree that the limitation which has been 
written into the resolution is not one 
which can be very well defended. I 
agree with the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD] that we are on 
dangerous ground in this whole proce- 
dure. We recognize, of course, that the 
Government and State does have a re- 
sponsibility with regard to the moral wel- 
fare of its citizens but we should realize 
at the same time that that responsibility 
is one which must be exercised with the 
greatest of care, with the greatest cir- 
cumspection. Government has a re- 
sponsibility to establish regulation which 
will aid and assist its citizens in their 
efforts to lead decent moral lives. 

When Government goes to extremes 
the effect is to violate fundamentally the 
right of the individual and person to 
ge for himself and to choose for him- 
self. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I would like to take 
just a moment to ask the author of the 
resolution why it is we have two resolu- 
tions before us. As I understand it, the 
one we just adopted was to investigate 
the extent to which immoral and offen- 
sive matter is being used on radio and 
television programs that cross State 
lines, of course, and the other has to do 
more with the mails and other methods 
of distribution. I am wondering wheth- 
er the investigation of both of them 
would not necessarily entail considerable 
duplication? 

Mr. GATHINGS. It was thought that 
they should be separated. Members of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce did not want to go into the 
question of these little books, these ob- 
jectionable books like the one I hold in 
my hand here. For that reason there 
was an additional resolution put in. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. KEATING]. 

Mr. KEATING. Is the only reason the 
fact that the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce did not wish to 
go into the question of investigating 
these books? Is that the only reason for 
separating the two? 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 
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Mr. GATHINGS. As I explained to 
the House just a few minutes ago, this 
resolution that was voted on and adopted 
by this House a while ago was introduced 
in 1951 to call upon the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce to 
make this study. Now when we came to 
the second session of the Eighty-first 
Congress we introduced a resolution 
which included radio, television, and 
booklets, which was voted out of the 
Committee on Rules. The objection was 
raised on the part of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce that 
it would trespass on the jurisdiction of 
that committee, and it was based simply 
on that question. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman, the 
author of the resolution, does think it is 
necessary then to have two separate res- 
olutions to accomplish the purpose. 

Mr. GATHINGS. That is correct. 
The studies are related but the views of 
members of the Interstate Committee 
with whom I talked seemed to be that 
the matter of the books and comics 
should not be referred to their com- 
mittee. 

There is a statute on the books now 
relating to the transportation and dis- 
tribution through the United States 
mails of objectionable booklets and the 
like. I feel that this special committee 
should go into the problem fully to de- 
termine what is being done to enforce 
the act, or whether additional legisla- 
tion is required. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to correct a typo- 
graphicalerror. Page 2, line 5, the word 
“offense” should read “offensive.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. COLMER) 
there were—ayes 27, noes 4. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I object to the vote on the 
ground that a quorum is not present, 
and I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman withhold that for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the fur- 
ther consideration of the resolution be 
postponed until next Thursday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

‘There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 
Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 558 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That a special committee of five 
Members be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives to investigate and 
report to the House not later than January 
8, 1953, with respect to the following 
matters: 

1. The extent and nature of expenditures 
made by all candidates for the House of 
Representatives in connection with their 
campaign for nomination and election to 
such office. 

2. The amounts subscribed, contributed, or 
expended, and the value of services ren- 
dered, and facilities made available (includ- 
ing personal services, use of advertising 
space, radio and television time, office space, 
moving-picture films, and automobile and 
other transportation facilities) by any indi- 
vidual, individuals, or group of individuals, 
committee, partnership, corporation, or labor 
union, to or on behalf of each such candidate 
in connection with any such campaign or 
for the purpose of influencing the votes cast 
or to be cast at any convention or election 
held in 1952 to which a candidate for the 
House of Representatives is to be nominated 
or elected. 

3. The use of any other means or influence 
(including the promise or use of patronage) 
for the purpose of aiding or influencing the 
nomination or election of any such can- 
didates. 

4. The amounts, if any, raised, contributed, 
and expended by any individual, individuals, 
or group of individuals, committee, partner- 
ship, corporation, or labor union, including 
any political committee thereof, in connec- 
tion with any such election, and the amounts 
received by any political committee from any 
corporation, labor union, individual, indi- 
viduals, or group of individuals, committee, 
or partnership. 

5. The violations, if any, of the following 
statutes of the United States: 

(a) The Federal Corrupt Practices Act. 

(b) The act of August 2, 1939, as amended, 
relating to pernicious political activities, 
commonly referred to as the Hatch Act. 

(c) The provisions of section 304, Public 
Law 101, Eightieth Congress, chapter 120, first 
session, referred to as the Labor-Management 
Relations Act, 1947. 

(d) Any statute or legislative act of the 
United States, or of the State within which 
a candidate is seeking nomination or re- 
election to the House of Representatives, 
the violation of which Federal or State 
statute, or statutes, would affect the quali- 
fication of a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives within the meaning of article I, 
section 5, of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

6. Such other matters relating to the elec- 
tion of Members of the House of Representa- 
tives in 1952, and the campaigns of candi- 
dates in connection therewith, as the com- 
mittee deems to be of public interest, and 
which in its opinion will aid the House of 
Representatives in enacting remedial legisla- 
tion, or in deciding any contests that may be 
instituted involving the right to a seat in the 
House of Representatives. 

7. The committee is authorized to act 
upon its own motion and upon such infor- 
mation as in its judgment may be reasonable 
or reliable. Upon complaint being made to 
the committee under oath, by any person, 
candidate, or political committee, setting 
forth allegations as to facts which, under this 
resolution, it would be the duty of said com- 
mittee to investigate, the committee shall 
investigate such charges as fully as though 
it were acting upon its own motion, unless, 
after a hearing upon such complaint, the 
committee shall find that the allegations in 
such complaint are immaterial or untrue. 
All hearings before the committee, and be- 
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fore any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof shall be public, and all orders and 
decisions of the committee, and of any such 
subcommittee shall be public. 

For the purpose of this resolution, the 
committee, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to hold such 
public hearings, to sit and act at such times 
and places during the sessions, recesses, and 
adjourned periods of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress, to employ such attorneys, experts, 
clerical, and other assistants, to require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such corre- 
spondence, books, papers, and documents, to 
administer such oaths, and to take such 
testimony, as it deems advisable. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any subcom- 
mittee, or by any member designated by such 
chairman, and may be served by any person 
designated by any such chairman or member, 

8. The committee is authorized and di- 
rected to report promptly any and all viola- 
tions of any Federal or State statutes in con- 
nection with the matters and things men- 
tioned herein to the Attorney General of 
the United States in order that he may take 
such official action as may be proper. 

9. Every person who, having been sum- 
moned as a witness by authority of said com- 
mittee or any subcommittee thereof, will- 
fully makes default, or who having appeared, 
refuses to answer any question pertinent to 
the investigation heretofore authorized, shall 
be held to the penalties prescribed by law. 

That said committee is authorized and 
directed to file interim reports whenever in 
the judgment of the majority of the commit- 
tee, or of a subcommittee conducting por- 
tions of said investigation, the public interest 
will be best served by the filing of said 
interim reports, and in no event shall the 
final report of said committee be filed later 
than January 3, 1953, as hereinabove 
provided. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the customary 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the usual cam- 
paign-year resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield such time as 
he may desire to the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack], the au- 
thor of the resolution. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Mississippi in his few re- 
marks covered the entire field when he 
said this was the usual resolution that is 
introduced every 2 years in connection 
with campaign expenditures. 

While I introduced the resolution, of 
course, I will not be on the committee. 
That is in order that the Speaker may 
have freedom of action in the selection 
of the chairman of the committee. It is 
the same resolution the House adopts 
every 2 years, in an election year. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. There are just two 
things in respect to which I should like to 
raise a question. As the gentleman right- 
ly says, I think this probably follows the 
pattern of the years before. However, if 
my recollection serves me rightly in the 
last election year, an over-all question- 
naire was addressed to all Members, and 
that questionnaire I suppose under the 
language of the resolution ought to elicit 
detailed information without any regard 
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to any allegation of wrong doing, but 
generally sought to elicit from every- 
body information as to receipts and ex- 
penditures in connection with primary 
or nominating campaigns or conven- 
tions. I am sure, as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts knows, under the Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act that is not a mat- 
ter for Federal report or intervention. 
In other words, a candidate for nomina- 
tion is not required to file any report here 
in Washington with the Federal Govern- 
ment as to receipts or expenditures. So, 
while it might well be that the commit- 
tee might want to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances surrounding a given case, it 
would be my view that such a question- 
naire submitted generally would not be 
in line with what I understand the Fed- 
eral statutes to be. Does the gentleman 
from Massachusetts have any comment 
to make in respect to that? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, I will 
not be a member of the special com- 
mittee, if the resolution is adopted, and 
I would not want any of my remarks to 
be considered as binding upon the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee. But, in ex- 
pressing my own personal views in re- 
sponse to my friend’s observation, and 
inguiry, I do not like questionnaires as 
a general proposition. I think that send- 
ing out questionnaires to cover an en- 
tire group of persons, no matter who 
they are, upon the theory that one or 
two of them might be guilty, thus 
throwing the cloud of suspicion of guilt 
upon the many who are innocent is not 
a course of action which appeals to me, 
or which would be attractive to me under 
any conditions. It is one thing to de- 
tect the guilty, but certainly in doing 
that those who are innocent should not 
have a course of action taken which 
would bring about misunderstanding and 
misconstruction, and bring about harm 
and suffering to them and their loved 
ones. 

Mr. HALLECK. If I might say just 
this further, it seems to me that if the 
complete and detailed information in re- 
spect to nominating efforts or primary 
campaigns or conventions was informa- 
tion to be made available in Washing- 
ton, then the way to get at it would be 
to amend the Corrupt Practices Act to 
require such reports to be filed by each 
person seeking the information, rather 
than to have it developed as part of a 
general questionnaire sent out by a com- 
mittee of the House. Beyond that point, 
I might just suggest further than the 
information generally referred to in the 
terms of this resolution in respect to elec- 
tions includes almost verbatim the in- 
formation directly or particularly that is 
required to be supplied by all candidates 
in the election in the reports filed with 
the Clerk of the House 10 days before 
the election, and within 30 days after 
the election. There again, it would seem 
to me that the committee only burdens 
the candidates by requiring that all that 
information be supplied in response to 
a questionnaire sent out by the commit- 
tee, when all the committee needs to do, 
if it wants that information, is to go 
to the Clerk of the House and ask him 
for the reports that have been filed by 
the various candidates, 
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Mr. McCCRMACK. I agree with the 
gentleman. While the question of pos- 
sible changes in the Corrupt Practices 
Act would not come before this commit- 
tee, it would seem to me that sometime 
the appropriate committee of the House 
might look into that, because certainly 
conditions have materially changed 
since it was first enacted into law in 
relation to the size of constituencies and 
congressional districts, and the expenses 
of conducting campaigns. One of our 
distinguished colleagues and I were just 
discussing that particular point a few 
moments ago. There are other ques- 
tions involved, where the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act would require amendment and 
changes to bring it to a workable law 
in the light of existing conditions, rather 
than conditions which existed when the 
present organic law was enacted. 

One thing further: If I were chairman 
of the committee I would feel as though 
the investigation should be made when 
complaints have been made, supported 
by credible evidence, or where a situa- 
tion arises where the committee upon 
its own initiative has obtained evidence 
which justifies inquiry. Certainly, I 
would not feel it was the province of 
the committee to go around and conduct 
investigation of every candidate for 
Congress. I would not feel that was the 
intent of the House in creating the 
committee. 

Mr. HALLECK. I trust the gentleman 
will yield for one further observation, 
and possibly a suggestion to this com- 
mittee that will be created. While I 
am not sure that the language is broad 
enough to include it I would like to make 
this suggestion for the Recorp: A Mem- 
ber of this body was convicted for alleged 
violation of the Corrupt Practices Act, 
by an interpretation that no one ever 
dreamed was in the law. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And I was a char- 
acter witness for him. 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes; and I recall our 
conversation at the time respecting the 
whole matter. 

Now, the question has arisen among 
certain people on this side, and I am 
sure it has on that side, who will be can- 
didates in the forthcoming elections, as 
to the effect under the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act or its interpretation that might 
flow from our secretaries being in our 
districts with us at the time and using 
their automobiles to take us to political 
meetings somewhere, or possibly typing 
letters which might be at least partially 
involved in the campaign, or otherwise 
assisting in the campaign. I know, as a 
matter of general observation, that all 
of us—and I say all without any reser- 
vations—avail ourselves in some measure 
at least of the support of those who are 
on our staffs, so far as our political cam- 
paigns are concerned. Certainly, if one 
day that is to be held a violation of a 
criminal law, I should like to know about 
it, and I think the membership is en- 
titled to know about it. So it might be 
well when this committee is created to 
make some investigation and study of 
that matter to the end that one day 
someone is not going to find himself 
confronted with a criminal charge aris- 
ing out of an interpretation placed on 
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the language of the statute that would 
never occur to any one of us as forbid- 
ding anything like that to which I have 
just referred. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thoroughly 
agree with the gentleman. I think he 
will agree that this is not the committee 
to look into that. I hope the members 
of the committee will confine themselves 
to it, as I am confident they will. But 
everything the gentleman says is correct. 
I think the Corrupt Practices Act and 
the Pendleton Act should be carefully 
looked into, with a view to such amend- 
ments and changes as should be made 
in the light of present conditions, rather 
than at the time they were passed. The 
Pendleton Act is very far reaching— 
amazingly so. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman from 
Montana has just pointed out to me that 
section 2 of this resolution provides that 
the committee is expected to inquire into 
amounts subscribed and contributed or 
the value of services rendered and fa- 
cilities made available, including per- 
sonal services. So, obviously, there is 
language there that might be broad 
enough to cover this whole matter. As 
I say, I think all of us would prefer, if 
possible, that there be such clarification 
of the requirements of the act as that 
we may fairly comply with those re- 
quirements and keep within the law in 
everything that we do. 

Section 2 is connected ug with the lan- 
guage appearing in lines 4 to 8: 

To or on behalf of each such candidate in 
connection with any such campaign or for 
the purpose of influencing the votes cast or 
to be cast at any convention or election held 
in 1952 at which a candidate for the House 
of Representatives is to be nominated or 
elected, 


Those are words of limitation and con- 
finement. 

And apparently personal service is 
considered a matter of value in connec- 
tion with a campaign. I would hate to 
see a blanket indictment against every 
Member of the House of Representatives 
because someone on his staff wrote some 
letters to try to get him elected, or drove 
his automobile, or maybe bought a little 
gasoline to help get him elected. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Another 
thought: As the gentleman from In- 
diana has said, under the law as it is 
written today, if a Member of a Con- 
gressman’s staff happens to be present 
at a meeting and the Congressman does 
not have any transportation home, or 
where the member of his staff takes him 
to the meeting, the Congressman him- 
self would be guilty of a violation of 
the law. There is not any question about 
it under the bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
means under the organic law, not under 
the pending resolution. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Under 
the organic law, yes; it is a corrupt act. 
Everyone wants to go along and prevent 
corruption and all that, but when you 
go so far as to hold, for example, that 
after working hours a member of your 
staff goes along and in the interest of 
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his job—because he would not have any 
perhaps if you were not reelected—and 
contributes of his time, I say it is very 
unfair to hold that a candidate should 
be considered guilty of violating the 
Corrupt Practices Act, but that is the 
way it stands at present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is why I 
say there should be consideration of the 
whole organic law to determine what 
revisions are necessary in the light of 
practical conditions that exist today and 
confront anyone running for office. 

Mr, HALLECK. I certainly agree 
with the majority leader in that regard, 
and I trust some consideration will be 
given to it because I know that the mem- 
bership of the House—and I will not 
make any exception—wants to abide by 
the law in the conduct of our campaigns, 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman gladly. 

Mr. O'HARA. I share the concern of 
the gentleman from Indiana for these 
problems that confront all of us as Mem- 
bers of the House in our campaign for 
reelection. I would like to call the at- 
tention of the gentleman to the limi- 
tations in the organic law as to expendi- 
tures which may be made by a candi- 
date for Congress. We have a situation 
where campaign costs are increasing. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As a matter of 
fact, the gentleman spoke to me about 
that. A little earlier in my remarks I 
made reference to the fact that a Mem- 
ber had spoken to me about it. 

Mr. OHARA. Many of us are from 
districts where in the old days we used 
to have only one radio station but where 
today we have many. We are forced to 
campaign over the radio because our 
opponents do, and many of the Members 
are confronted with the expense of tele- 
vision. It is obvious that every Member 
of the House wants to be honest and 
comply with complete integrity in mak- 
ing these reports, but I do want to say 
to the gentleman in all seriousness that 
I think the limitation should be changed 
to be responsive to the conditions with 
which Members of the House are faced 
in their campaigns at this time. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I agree with the 
gentleman. Campaign expenses have 
increased the same as everything else. 
Our districts are larger. I think one 
criterion of the amount allowed Mem- 
bers is the number of votes cast in the 
last election. Our districts have in- 
creased tremendously and the expense 
of campaigning has increased. On that 
particular point alone the existing or- 
ganic law is worthy of immediate con- 
sideration. If what the gentleman from 
Indiana said the organic law makes that 
a crime, it is just impossible for me to 
visualize that the Congress would pass 
such a law or had such an intent unless 
it was considered and passed under emo- 
tional conditions that occasionally 


develop. 
Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. VURSELL. I was interested in 
the remarks of the gentleman from 
Minnesota and approve of the remarks of 
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the gentleman from Massachusetts and 
what has been said by the gentleman 
from Indiana on the minority side. I 
would like to point out that political 
advertising alone is probably 50 percent 
higher than it was when this law was 
passed. 


Mr. McCORMACK. I would say 
more than that. 

Mr. VURSELL. Yes, more than that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I would say 
probably more than double. This law 
was passed many years ago, long before 
I came to Congress. 

Mr. VURSELL. I did not know it had 
been passed that long ago. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am talking 
about the Corrupt Practices Act, which 
was passed three decades ago. I have 
been here 24 years. 

Mr. VURSELL. I am being brought 
up to date. There is billboard advertis- 
ing, there is radio advertising, and we 
have to go out and campaign under a 
law that tends to encourage the candi- 
date to violate the law, which I think is 
a very sad commentary on the whole 
situation. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think the gen- 
tleman's remarks are very appropriate. 
Certainly it is very difficult, if a man has 
any kind of a campaign, to make what 
we might call a poverty campaign and 
keep within the law so far as expendi- 
tures are concerned as permitted by the 
organic law that exists now. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me we will 
have to adopt this resolution or some- 
thing similar to it. However, the value 
of the resolution will depend a great deal 
on the discretion of the committee which 
may be appointed under it. This resolu- 
tion does convey great power which 
should be used very judiciously. It con- 
tains one provision that I think has not 
been discussed here today but which, in 
my opinion, is very important to every 
Member of the House. At least, I found 
that to be so from my own experience in 
1944 when I was a member of a similar 
committee to investigate the conduct of 
various elections. 

At that time, there were a number of 
organizations on both sides of the po- 
litical fence which went into certain 
congressional districts and spent a great 
deal of money in an attempt to defeat 
certain Members of Congress because 
those individual Members refused to fol- 
low the orders, dictates, and instruc- 
tions, or to otherwise meet the demands, 
of those so-called e groups. 

If the committee provided under this 
resolution should conduct its investiga- 
tion in a way that would cause great dif- 
ficulty and inconvenience to Members of 
Congress, such as the gentleman from 
Indiana mentioned a moment ago, in re- 
quiring them to file unnecessary ques- 
tionnaires, it could be very harmful. At 
the same time it can be very helpful in 
protecting Members of Congress from 
unfair and unjust attacks, and from the 
expenditure of huge sums of money 
against them by the so-called pressure 


groups. 

So, I wish to reiterate what I said be- 
fore, that the value of this committee, 
and of the work it will do. will depend 
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entirely on the make-up and the char- 
acter of the committee, and the way in 
which it meets its responsibility. I am, 
of course, very hopeful, in fact, I feel very 
certain, that the Chair will name to the 
membership of this special committee 
only those who do have a judicial tem- 
perament and have had the experience 
and the other qualifications which fit 
them for this very important task. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOFF- 
MAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the necessity for the appoint- 
ment of a committee such as suggested 
here, is recognized by all of us, but the 
danger, as pointed out by our colleague, 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HAL- 
LECK], is also evident. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Brown] just referred to 
the action of a previous committee of 
the House. I recall that committee and 
some of its findings very, very vividly. 
As the gentleman from Ohio said, at 
that time there were organizations 
which went into many of the districts 
and opposed, at the expenditure of 
rather large sums, the nomination and 
the clection of some of the Members of 
this House who had failed to do their 
bidding on all occasions, 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Just as a mat- 
ter of interest I might add we found in 
one district, in the case of a Democratic 
Member of Congress who was a candi- 
date for reelection, one organization 
spent more than $40,000 in an attempt 
to defeat him because he refused to fol- 
low their instructions. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I recall 
the case. 

By the way, let me put thisinhere. If 
the records are still in existence, I can 
take you over to the Clerk’s office and 
show you on the record where a labor 
organization admitted under oath that 
it contributed $500 toward an election. 
But no mention of that contribution was 
ever made by the recipient of that con- 
tribution. 

The committee to which the gentle- 
man from Ohio referred had before it 
the individual who was responsible for 
the activities of the Constitutional Edu- 
cational League. That organization was 
not engaged in political activities. Nev- 
ertheless, the gentleman who was re- 
sponsible for the distribution of its 
printed matter was cited by the House 
for contempt for refusal to submit the 
records of the organization for commit- 
tee inspection. He was tried, convicted, 
and he served 4 months in jail. Now, I 
say, that was rank injustice. Had that 
case come up today or at a time when a 

case came up here recently, the 
case of Mr. Rumely, who was later cited 
by the House—the gentleman from Indi- 
ana will recall, because he made a very 
instructive speech on that occasion— 
who was cited for contempt, and was 
convicted down here in the District 
Court, and only recently the District Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in Rumely against 
United States on April 29 last reversed 
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that conviction, the representative of 
the Constitutional Educational League 
would not have been convicted or, if con- 
victed, his conviction would have been 
reversed and the indictment dismissed. 
Now that organization did not have any- 
thing to do and neither did the previous 
organization have anything to do with 
election campaigns. What both were 
doing was sending out books and pam- 
phlets in support of constitutional gov- 
ernment. One of the books was Norton 
on the Constitution. What the House 
committee did do was to ask the wit- 
ness—or what the committee tried to do 
was to force the witness to tell who pur- 
chased its publications. 

I have always contended from the well 
of the House that neither this Congress 
nor any committee of the Congress had 
any right or any authority, and it was 
none of their business, what publications 
or pamphlets went out through the mail 
or were sold, unless there was something 
in those publications that was in viola- 
tion either of a postal regulation or a 

law of the State or Nation. 

That is a sound doctrine. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Rumely and Joe Kamp were 
both convicted. Under the early con- 
viction Joe Kamp served his 4 months, 
part of it, at least, in the southeast jail in 
this city. Kamp served time for an act 
that was not a violation of any law. He 
was a martyr to the cause of constitu- 
tional government—but many times on 
the floor of the House both he and Rum- 
ely have falsely been branded as crim- 
inals. Because he had the courage and 
spoke out in favor of the Constitution 
he was sent to jail. That kind of action 
by House committees I do not like; that 
kind of a procedure is unsound. We 
should see that it never again occurs. We 
should protect rather than curtail free 
Speech and a free press. 

I go along with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts and the other gentlemen 
who have spoken here. A great deal of 
the effect of what is done here depends 
entirely upon the Members who are ap- 
pointed to that committee because, as 
the gentleman from Indiana pointed 
out, under the Corrupt Practices Act as 
it stands today there is always oppor- 
tunity for a Member fo be indicted, even 
though he has not violated any law of 
either the State or the Nation. It is a 
danger that we should make provision 
to guard against at this time. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, while we 
are discussing this resolution, I thought 
it would be of interest to speak to the 
House briefiy about the situation which 
exists with regard to radio broadcasting. 
Soon the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, which has been 
granted a rule upon a bill which amends 
the Federal Communications Act, will 
bring that bill to the floor. I call the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
under the law which now exists a radio 
broadcaster has no power of cen- 
sorship as to any statement a politi- 
cal candidate himself may make upon 
the radio during a political compaign, 
In other words, it offers the facilities, 
and there is no censorship on the part of 
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the broadcaster over the kind of state- 
ments, no matter how defamatory or 
how libelous they may be, that the can- 
didate may make. They have no power 
or control over his statements. 

Our colleague from Washington [Mr, 
Horan] has introduced a bill which ab- 
solves the broadcaster from liability in 
such a situation. Personally, I think I 
have a better approach to it, and I have 
introduced a bill, which I hope to offer as 
an amendment when the bill amending 
the Federal Communications Act comes 
before us, which does not give the broad- 
caster any censorship over partisan or 
political matters but does give him the 
right to control the defamatory state- 
ments, to eliminate them, or to deny the 
candidate, unless he does eliminate that 
language, the use of his broadcasting 
facilities. 

The present situation to which I refer 
is analogous to your handing a loaded 
shotgun to some reckless individual and 
then saying you have no responsibility 
because you have given him the shotgun 
and loaded it and said, “Go ahead and 
pull the trigger.” That is the situation 
the candidates for public office are in 
under the present conditions. They are 
more or less helpless. The broadcasters 
are themselves in a bad situation, be- 
cause they are subject to suit in the 
event a libelous or defamatory statement 
is made by a candidate against another 
candidate. 

I do think we should clear up the 
hiatus that exists and put the responsi- 
bility on the broadcaster at the same 
time giving him the power of censorship, 
the power to eliminate defamatory mat- 
ter from the candidate’s statement over 
the radio, but we should place some re- 
sponsibility upon the broadcaster to see 
that those defamatory statements are 
not made in political campaigns over 
radio or television facilities. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


HOLGER KUBISCHKE 


The SFEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the House a Senate 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 75) 
relative to the reenrollment of S. 2307 
for the relief of Holger Kubischke, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the ac- 
tion of the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in signing the enrolled bill (S. 
2307) for the relief of Holger Kubischke be 
rescinded, and that the Secretary of the 
Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to reenroll the bill with the follow- 
ing change, namely: In line 3 of the Senate 
engrossed bill strike out the words “provi- 
sion of the ninth category” and in lieu 
thereof insert “provisions of the first and 
ninth categories.” 


The resolution was agreed to. 
tuk motion to reconsider was laid on the 
ble. 
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SELECT COMMITTEE TO INVESTI- 
GATE CERTAIN PHASES OF CUR- 
RENT LITERATURE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with the Gathings resolution, 
House Resolution 596, the further con- 
sideration of which I had asked unani- 
mous consent to postpone until Thurs- 
day next, I now ask unanimous consent 
to vacate that request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
ee motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


NATIONAL TAX FREEDOM HOLIDAY 


Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
Ee request of the gentleman from Flor- 

a? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Speaker, on May 
19 we will celebrate an event that has 
come to be known as our National Tax 
Freedom Holiday. The originator of 
this observance is Dallas Hostetler, ex- 
ecutive director of the Florida State Re- 
tailers Association. That organization, 
composed of some of Florida’s outstand- 
ing businessmen, is waging a grass- 
roots campaign for better government 
at less cost, and an end to waste and 
extravagance in governmental affairs. 
Statistics compiled by that organization 
indicate that our over-all tax load has 
increased to the point where it now takes 
38 cents out of every dollar we earn. 
Out of each hour we work, the pay for 
23 minutes is taken by government, in 
direct and hidden imposts. The first 
day this year on which a man can call 
a dollar his own—falls on May 19. All 
the average American has earned from 
January 1 to May 19 he must pay out in 
taxes, local, State, and Federal. 

Never before have Americans had to 
work for more than 4½ months to pay 
their taxes. In 1920, they began working 
for themselves on February 26. By 1940, 
the date had advanced to March 27. In 
1951, National Tax Freedom Holiday was 
observed on April 28, with formal recog- 
nition by Congress, in a concurrent res- 
olution of Senate and House. 

Citizens of the United States now pay 
more money for taxes than for all the 
food they eat. Mussolini took 40 per- 
cent of his people’s income. Hitler took 
50 percent. Stalin is taking 70 percent. 
All of the income of all of the people in 
all States west of the Mississippi River 
will not be enough to pay the bills of the 
Federal Government alone, as budgeted 
for the year ahead. 

Direct and hidden taxes on a 1952 
automobile make up nearly one-third of 
its purchase price. The breakdown on 
a $2,000 car is: Manufacturers’ taxes, 
$155; suppliers’ taxes, $154; dealers’ 
taxes, $102; sales tax, average, $57; Fed- 
eral excise tax, $146. Total taxes, $614 
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Direct and hidden taxes on typical 
everyday items add up like this: Bread, 
value 9 cents, taxes, 5 cents, total 14 
cents; milk, value 14 cents, tax, 9 cents, 
total 23 cents; gasoline, value 13 cents, 
taxes, 14 cents, total 27 cents; telephone 
service, $6.60, taxes, $2.95, total $9.55. 
On a $3,500 income, an American family 
pays out $798 in hidden taxes alone, 
while Federal income taxes amount to 
around $300. 

The Federal Government today has 
2,400,000 civilians on its payroll and is 
adding an average of 1,500 new em- 
ployees every day. Federal bureaucracy 
has grown seven times faster than the 
Nation’s population in the last 34 years. 
In July 1917, civilian employees in Gov- 
ernment numbered 552,862. The Fed- 
eral civilian payroll today represents a 
436-percent increase over the 1917 figure. 

On top of all the taxes currently being 
paid, today’s Federal debt is a mortgage 
of $1,733 on the shoulders of every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. 
For a family of four, it becomes a crush- 
ing tax debt of $6,932. The per capita 
debt has increased eightfold since 1934. 
It has more than tripled in the past 10 
years. 

It takes the Federal Government ex- 
actly 1 second to spend all the Federal 
taxes paid by a man, with a wife and two 
children, earning $12,000 a year. Fed- 
eral taxes averaged $3.88 per person in 
1900. They were up to $50 by World 
War I and hit $313 in World War I. 
Now they average $472 a year per per- 
son—120 times the figure for 1900. 

With these facts in mind we of the 
Congress should certainly adhere to the 
principles of Thomas Jefferson who said: 

I place economy among the first and most 
important virtues, and public debt as the 
greatest of dangers. To preserve our inde- 
pendence, we must not let our rulers load us 
with perpetual debt. We must make our 
choice between economy and liberty, or pro- 
fusion and servitude. If we can prevent the 
Government from wasting the labors of the 
people under the pretense of caring for them, 
they will be happy. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. SCHENCK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 20 
minutes tomorrow, following the conclu- 
sion of any special orders heretofore 
entered. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. D'EWART] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY AND OUR 
FARM POLICY 


Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, over the 
years Congress has made considerable 
progress in building an agricultural pol- 
icy designed to stabilize the agricul- 
ture of this Nation so that American 
consumers will be assured an adequate 
supply of food and fiber, and American 
farmers will receive a fair price for their 
products. 

Unfortunately, the foreign policy of 
the administration in recent years has 
worked at cross purposes with this agri- 
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cultural policy, to the detriment of 
American farmers and at great cost to 
American taxpayers. It has done so by 
permitting and even encouraging im- 
ports of foreign commodities at prices 
so low that American commodities in 
competition are forced to seek price sup- 
port and to require the benefits of price 
support for longer periods than should 
be necessary. 

I have introduced today a measure 
designed to correct this flaw in our agri- 
cultural and import policies. The meas- 
ure is in the nature of an amendment 
to section 401 of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, and would add a new subsection 
to read as follows: 

(e) Whenever the Secretary shall make 
price support available to any commodity, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall be notified 
and shall be advised of the parity price of 
such commodity for the marketing season. 
Upon receipt of this notice, the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall impose and collect such 
duty or additional duty on all imports of 
such commodity as is necessary so that the 
duty-paid price in United States dollars is 
not less than the parity price. 


Mr. Speaker, this is a simple, straight- 
forward answer to the problem of for- 
eign commodities driving American 
prices below parity levels. It means that 
so long as the funds of American tax- 
payers are being used to support the 
price of domestic commodities, foreign 
producers will not be permitted to flood 
our markets with competitive products, 
selling at less than American parity, and 
thus further depressing our prices, in- 
creasing and prolonging tiie need for 
price supports. 

I can cite many instances of commod- 
ities that have been forced to seek price 
supports because of the price depression 
resulting from foreign competition. 
There are many others where the need 
for price supports has been extended 
indefinitely because nothing has been 
done to make the prices of imports con- 
form to our parity standards. This is 
unfair to both the American producer 
and the American consumer. Both pay 
taxes and must bear the burden imposed 
upon the Government by the price-sup- 
port program because of these uncon- 
trolled imports. 

I will cite four commodities that show 
this picture clearly. 

Almonds are a good example. They 
are supported by a marketing agreement 
and order regulating the handling of 
almonds grown in California. 

Last year the average price to almond 
growers was 20½ cents per pound in 
shell, which was about 60 percent of 
parity. Parity is 34 cents. The exist- 
ing duty on almonds is figured on a 
shelled basis, and on imports up to 
4,500,000 pounds the duty is 16 cents 
per pound. An additional 10 cents per 
pound is collected on imports above 
4,500,000 pounds. 

On March 26 the Department of 
Agriculture announced a diversion of 
up to 7,300,000 pounds, shelled basis, of 
domestic almonds from all normal 
channels to byproduct uses. So-called 
section 32 funds, which come from tariff 
collections, are to be used for paying for 
this diversion. The diversion is neces- 
sary because estimated supplies, includ- 
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ing imports, are in excess of prospective 
demand. 

With the average price to growers 
about 60 percent of parity in 1951, the 
import figures for the last fiscal year 
show imports of shelled almonds totaled 
12,440,000 pounds. That is why there 
is surplus supply necessitating the diver- 
sion of 7,300,000 pounds of the domestic 
product. This surplus, brought upon 
them by foreign producers, makes it im- 
possible for domestic growers to meet 
the cost of production, much less sell in 
their own markets at prices approach- 
ing parity. 

Application of a parity tariff such as 
I am suggesting would correct this situ- 
ation, save our section 32 money, and, 
most important, keep almond producers 
out of the subsidized class. 

Apples furnish another example. 
There is a tariff of 1244 cents per bushel 
on imported apples. Last year 1,992,000 
bushels of apples were imported, and 
$2,345,326 of our section 32 funds were 
spent in supporting the price of the do- 
mestic crop by the purchase of 1,335,703 
bushels of domestic apples. Here again 
our domestic price-support program 
was turned into an actual subsidy for 
foreign producers. 

Honey is a third commodity in this 
category. There is 1-cent-per-pound 
duty on imported honey. Imports last 
year were 9,796,000 pounds. These im- 
ports, with the penny duty paid sold at 
far less than a parity price and thus 
captured the domestic market from our 
own producers. We spent $1,227,646 of 
section 32 funds for 8,421,750 pounds of 
domestic honey in the price-support 
operation. My amendment, if it had 
been in effect, would have given do- 
mestic producers an even break in the 
market and would have made much or 
all of this support expenditure un- 
necessary. 

Lastly, I would like to discuss what 
has happened to wool. Wool is now sup- 
ported by a nonrecourse loan program 
at 90 percent of parity. The support 
price is figured on a basis of grade and 
delivery at Boston. To use one grade 
for comparison, half-blood graded wool 
is supported at $1.51 per clean pound. 
The parity price is $1.65 per clean pound. 

There is a tariff at present of 2544 
cents per clean pound on wool, yet the 
February 8 price on comparable wool 
imported from Argentina, duty-paid and 
delivered at Boston, was $1.41 per clean 
pound. 

Thus the Government is supporting a 
comparable grade of domestic wool at 
10 cents per pound higher than the Ar- 
gentine wool is landed in Boston with 
duty paid. It seems logical to assume 
that this foreign wool selling 24 cents 
per pound below parity is breaking the 
domestic price market and creating a 
situation which both causes and prolongs 
the drain on the taxpayers’ pocketbook. 
In fiscal year 1950-51, imports of ap- 
parel wool into the United States were 
434,668,000 pounds, actual weight. 

If my amendment had been in effect 
under the circumstances I have de- 
scribed, the Secretary of the Treasury 
would have been required to increase the 
regular duty of 25% cents by 24 cents 
per clean pound, which is the difference 
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between the selling price of the import, 
$1.41, and parity, $1.65. It is obvious 
that this would have given the domestic 
producer an opportunity to compete in 
the market at a price at least equal to 
parity, and thus make the domestic sup- 
port program unnecessary. 

The savings to the taxpayer are an 
immediate and easily understood advan- 
tage. The effect that this would have 
on the long-range development of our 
domestic wool industry is of even greater 
importance. Wool is a vital strategic 
material. It is essential in peace and 
war. It is a material in which we should 
strive to maintain the highest possible 
degree of self-sufficiency. We can do 
so only by giving the domestic wool 
grower a reasonable degree of assurance 
that foreign wools will not be dumped 
into the domestic market at less than 
parity prices. 

Some may say that my amendment 
is not necessary, because Congress al- 
ready has taken care of this problem in 
other acts. I have in mind, for ex- 
ample, the antidumping law of 1921, 
which was intended to prevent unfair 
foreign competition. I agree that Con- 
gress in this act has definitely expressed 
as national policy its intention that the 
dumping of foreign products at an un- 
fair price shall be prohibited. Excerpts 
from the law prove this point. It states 
in part that— 

Whenever the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury * * 
oes States is being or is likely to be in- 
jured, or is prevented from being established, 
by reason of the importation into the United 
States of a class or kind of foreign merchan- 
dise, and that merchandise of such class or 
kind is being sold or is likely to be sold in 
the United States or elsewhere at less than 
its fair value, then he shall make such find- 
ing public. * * 

In the case of a imported merchandise, 
whether dutiable or free of duty, of a class 
or kind as to which the Secretary of the 
Treasury has made public a finding * * * 
if the purchase price or the exporter's sales 
price is less than the foreign market 
value * * * there shall be levied, collected, 
and paid, in addition to the duties imposed 
thereon by law, a special dumping duty in 
an amount equal to such difference. 


This law, if enforced, would correct 
many of the problems I am endeavoring 
to correct with my proposal. Unfor- 
tunately, the law leaves too much to the 
discretion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. It leaves to his discretion 
whether he shall or shall not make the 
finding provided in the first section, and 
it leaves to his discretion the determina- 
tion of what is a fair price. The result 
is that we have no proper enforcement of 
the law. It is seldom used. 

With regard to agricultural commodi- 
ties, the Congress has long since estab- 
lished a parity formula to determine 
what is a fair price for farm products. 
The Secretary of Agriculture computes 
and publishes such figures at the begin- 
ning of the marketing season for each 
commodity. The Secretary of the 
Treasury cannot fail to realize that this 
statement of fair prices is available at 
the Department of Agriculture. Fur- 
ther, it must be plain to everyone, in- 
cluding the Secretary of the Treasury, 
that the institution of a price-support 
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finds that an industry in the 
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program for a commodity means that 
the industry already has been injured, 
and that foreign dumping of competitive 
products is probably responsible in large 
measure. In short, the antidumping 
law does not work because it is not 
properly administered. 

It is for this reason that I have intro- 
duced my amendment today. I have en- 
deavored to phrase it so that there will 
be no discretionary power in either the 
Secretary of Agriculture or the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, but it will be man- 
datory on both of them to do their part 
to put an end to this competition at be- 
low parity prices. 

There are other laws directed toward 
this problem that make the intent of 
Congress equally clear. 

Section 303 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
provides for a mandatory countervailing 
duty whenever a foreign nation confers 
a grant or bounty upon any product be- 
ing imported in the United States. Those 
of us who have been concerned by the 
low estate of the domestic wool indus- 
try have been much interested in this act. 
For some time past the Government of 
Argentina has been granting a bounty of 
2% pesos to exporters of wool tops, and 
these wool tops have been selling, within 
the past few months, at prices up to 40 
cents less than our domestic product. 

Section 303 is so worded that there can 
be no doubt of the intent of Congress 
in a case of this kind. It states that 
“whenever any country shall pay or be- 
stow, directly or indirectly, any bounty 
or grant” the Secretary of the Treasury 
must levy a countervailing duty “equal 
to the net amount of such bounty or 
grant, however the same may be paid or 
bestowed.” In providing for this coun- 
tervailing duty, Congress obviously in- 
tended to cover every possibility for be- 
stowing such advantages. 

Despite the fact that Argentina is pay- 
ing a bounty to exporters of wool tops, 
and despite the obvious intent of Con- 
gress, we have been unable to secure any 
action from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. He has refused to levy any coun- 
tervailing duty. 

Still another opportunity for correc- 
tion of this situation has been written 
by the Congress in section 22 of the 
Agriculture Act of 1949. This section 
provides that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall conduct an investigation when 
he believes that imports of any com- 
modity are or are likely to materially 
interfere with or render ineffective any 
support price program. When such an 
investigation is made, the Secretary must 
report to the President. The President 
may then decide whether the report re- 
quires further investigation by the Tariff 
Commission. If he decides that it does, 
the Tariff Commission is ordered to make 
a study and report. And when that re- 
port is received, the President may or 
may not determine upon action to con- 
trol the imports concerned. 

This provision of the law does not work 
any more than the others I have de- 
scribed, for the simple but obvious reason 
that the administration is not interested. 
The administration is engaged upon a 
program of encouraging foreign imports 
regardless of the effect on the domestic 
economy. It therefore refuses to comply 
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with the intent of Congress as expressed 
in the acts I have cited. 

It is obvious that any law to be effec- 
tive must be mandatory, allowing for no 
administrative discretion. 

To an extent that should alarm every 
American, the State Department has be- 
come the most powerful and important 
agency of our Government. Its policies 
supersede all others, and its influence 
makes all other agencies subordinate. 
There is no doubt but that the influence 
and policy of the State Department 
would make it impossible for the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Secretary of 
Agriculture to act effectively under pres- 
ent laws, even if they were inclined to 
do so. 

Under the leadership of the State De- 
partment, our foreign economic policy is 
twofold. On one hand we have spent 
the taxes of the American people and the 
resources of our Nation, to the amount 
of more than $100,000,000,000, to bolster 
the economies of foreign nations and 
equip them for competition in world 
markets. On the other hand, we have 
given foreign nations every possible ad- 
vantage in competing with our own pro- 
ducers both in world markets and in our 
own markets. The State Department is 
not only draining American agriculture 
and industry of its earnings, but is ac- 
tively contributing to a reduction of 
those earnings. The American farmer, 
the American businesman, and the 
American worker are expendable, so far 
as the State Department is concerned. 

While we can do nothing here today to 
help the watchmakers, the manufactur- 
ers of toys and shoes. bicycles, motor- 
cycles, safetypins and other products 
that are suffering from this policy, we 
can with my proposal give some meas- 
ure of protection to the American farmer 
so that he may have at least a fair break 
with foreign producers. 

The result will be a considerable sav- 
ing to the taxpayer, an end to the in- 
direct subsidy of foreign farmers, and a 
stronger American agriculture. We will 
eliminate one of the greatest difficulties 
in our effort to give American farmers a 
chance to make a fair price, a parity 
price, in our own markets. I hope that 
early action may be taken on this bill. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWART. I yield. 

Mr. FISHER. I should like to com- 
mend the gentleman for offering this bill, 
which provides for a very badly needed 
correction in the existing law for reasons 
which the gentleman and I are quite 
familiar because of our relationship to 
the wool industry and other allied indus- 
tries. I earnestly hope that the com- 
mittee to which it is referred will give 
it the attention it deserves, and that the 
House may have an opportunity to act 
upon it before the recess. 

Mr. D’EWART. I thank the gentle- 
man from Texas. 2 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWART. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I also want to com- 
mend the gentleman from Montana. I 
rise to say I think the expression “parity 
tariff,” which he has used today, and 
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which I think he has coined for this reso- 
lution—certainly it is the first time I 
have heard it used on the fioor—will be 
as well known eventually as the word 
“parity” is in agriculture. 

It is a very peculiar situation, Mr. 
Speaker, when we have one agency of the 
Federal Government buying commodi- 
ties, raised by American farmers, with 
the taxpayers’ money, in order to support 
the price of those commodities in the 
market, while another agency of the 
same Government is bringing in the 
same commodity, grown abroad, at a less 
price than the first agency is buying the 
commodity for. I think we ought to go 
beyond that and say that it is a peculiar 
condition in which the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, supposedly an 
agency in the Department of Agriculture 
devoted to the interests and protection 
of the farmer, is in many instances work- 
ing on behalf of the farmers of other 
countries against the interests of the 
farmers of this country, and working 
directly under the control of the State 
Department rather than the Department 
of Agriculture. I commend the gentle- 
man strongly. I would like to support 
his resolution in every way possible. I 
hope it will receive the favorable con- 
sideration of the committee to which it 
is referred. 

Mr. DEWART. I thank the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. D'EWART. I yield. 

Mr. HAND. I, too, would like to com- 
mend the gentleman from Montana not 
only for his speech but also for intro- 
ducing this resolution. It points up this 
inconsistency in our policy which was 
referred to by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. DEWART. I thank the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. FISHER] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 


FIGHT AGAINST GRAFTERS AND 
RECKLESS SPENDING MUST BE 
CONTINUED 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 30 minutes allotted me today, I wish 
to discuss some issues of great public 
interest. I refer to our fight against 
graft and corruption, the all-important 
advancement of our preparedness pro- 
gram, and the battle that has been waged 
by many of us against waste and non- 
essential spending. 

FIGHT BY SOUTHERN GROUP 


This House has just completed action 
on all the major appropriation measures 
except the one dealing with foreign aid. 
‘Thus far we have succeeded in reducing 
the budget requests by $6,500,000,000, 
and the $8,000,000,000 foreign-aid pro- 
posal can undoubtedly be cut substan- 
tially. 

Viewing the outcroppings of graft and 
dishonesty and the modern spending 
trend with grave concern, a group of 
southern Democrats—with the assist- 
ance of others—have for some time en- 
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gaged in concerted action in a deter- 
mined effort to bring the budget as near- 
ly as possible into balance and to leave 
no stones unturned in exposing and 
bringing to justice those who have be- 
trayed the public trust. 

EXPOSURE OF GRAFTERS 


This Nation has been shocked to its 
foundation by disclosures of influence- 
peddlers, 5-percenters, tax favoritism, 
misappropriation of stored commodities, 
corruption, falsifications and bribery, 
and the circumventing of laws for selfish 
purposes. Instances of such offenses 
have been found among officials in the 
Government service. 

The independent voting Members of 
this Congress have joined with others in 
ferreting out and exposing these viola- 
tors of the public trust. It will be re- 
called that a very few years ago a hard 
fight occurred on the issue of continuing 
the life of the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee. Vigorous opposition 
was asserted, but it turned out that, by a 
rather narrow margin of 208 to 183, the 
majority of us voted to continue that 
investigative arm of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. A shift of only 15 votes would 
have changed that result. 


HOW ALGER HISS WAS EXPOSED 


Except for the subsequent investiga- 
tion and exposure by the Un-American 
Activities Committee, the public would 
probably never have heard of Alger Hiss. 
Except for that action by the House of 
Representatives, the traitorous activities 
of Hiss, recorded at his subsequent trial, 
would probably have gone unknown and 
unnoticed. Except for our action in 
maintaining that committee, the public 
would probably never have heard of Ju- 
dith Coplon, of Remington, and of scores 
of other subversives and grafters who 
used public office to betray their coun- 
try or to feather their financial nests, 


OTHER EXPOSURES 


Those of us who put the Nation’s wel- 
fare ahead of politics have joined in the 
creation and financing of other congres- 
sional committees which have exposed a 
considerable number of crooks in high 
places in the service of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, in the RFC, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the State De- 
partment, and in other branches of the 
Executive Department. 

These debauchers of the public trust, 
though limited in numbers compared 
with the thousands of loyal workers, are 
greedy men of depraved minds who have 
shown themselves willing to sell their 
honor for so many dollars. These ras- 
cals should be pursued relentlessly in 
our determination to leave nothing un- 
done in this congressional fight against 
crime and corruption, wherever it may 
be found. 


PUBLIC SUPPORTS EXPOSURES 


Our action in exposing graft and cor- 
ruption in all its infamous forms is wide- 
ly supported by the American people. 
There are some who say Congress should 
keep its hands off and leave this job to 
the Department of Justice, the grand 
juries, and the courts. But results are 
what count, and the record speaks for it- 
self. The subpena and investigative 
power of Congress have proved invalu- 
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able in the hearings and exposures that 
have resulted. 

The American people are genuinely 
shocked and aroused—just as those of 
us who have been responsible for the 
exposures have been—by the disclosures 
that have been made. The press has 
uniformly supported our efforts. It is 
encouraging to note that everywhere 
even the politicians and job seekers are 
acclaiming our actions in this fight for 
decency and higher moral standards in 
government, and many of them are giv- 
ing public testimony that they them- 
selves will not engage in such activities. 

As a result of our efforts, hundreds 
have been removed from the Federal 
payrolls and many have been indicted 
by grand juries. The transcripts of 
these investigations are made available 
to grand juries which must, under our 
Constitution, indict before prosecutions 
are permitted. 

DEFENSE BUDGET NOT SACROSANCT 


Mr. Speaker, because we are devoted 
to preparedness does not mean that 
money for such purposes cannot be mis- 
used and wasted. There is nothing sac- 
rosanct about defense budgets, Indeed 
in that field we often find the greatest 
waste. We all know there is, for exam- 
ple, evidence of waste and inefficiency 
in armed services procurement prac- 
tices and in lack of standardization of 
common items used by the three serv- 
ices, 

SINGLE SUPPLY CATALOG 


The House Armed Services Procure- 
ment Committee, known as the watch 
dog committee, of which I am vice 
chairman, spent many weeks this year 
in a study of this one subject. We spon- 
sored a bill which this House passed last 
week, designed to implement this stand- 
ardization and single cataloging sys- 
tem—the achievement of which is im- 
perative if waste and inefficiency are to 
be discarded and sensible procurement 
and standardization practices are per- 
fected. We have legislated on that sub- 
ject before but more stringent legisla- 
tion became necessary due to the fail- 
ure of the services to get together on a 
really effective system. 

All services admitted that savings by 
this program alone would be consider- 
able. The Hoover Committee estimat- 
ed that over $2,500,000,000 could be 
saved annually when the standardiza- 
tion and single supply program are real- 
ized. 


TAX RELIEF DEPENDENT UPON BALANCED BUDGET 


The tax burden today is at the point 
of diminishing returns. We know that 
little relief can be expected in that re- 
gard unless and until we achieve a bal- 
anced budget. We are faced with a 
$260,000,000,000 public debt. It costs 
$6,000,000,000 a year just to pay the in- 
terest on it. Our job is made more diffi- 
cult, of course, by the inflated prepared- 
ness costs which directly or indirectly 
account for about 75 cents out of each 
tax dollar that is spent. And we will 
recognize the importance of speeding up, 
instead of slowing down, deliveries of 
military equipment. Our present pre- 
paredness program has not—and must 
not—suffer one bit because of lack of 
necessary appropriated funds. But that 
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does not mean that we should not attack 
reckless spending with all our vigor. 

These facts serve to emphasize the 
need for making every possible cut where 
nonessential spending is involved. Only 
by doing that can we hope for much- 
needed tax relief. It has been estimated 
that it will be 1955 before a reduction 
can be expected in annual outlays for 
preparedness. There comes a time—and 
it is true now to a certain extent—when 
the people hesitate to invest in a busi- 
ness, take the chances and hazards in- 
volved, and have such little assurance of 
profits that justify the taking of such 
chances. 

In that connection, we are reminded 
that back in 1948 the budget was bal- 
anced, the public debt was reduced, and 
we were then able to pass a $4,000,000,000 
tax-reduction measure despite “phony” 
claims that the loss in revenue could 
not be spared. I was one of those 
who voted to override the President’s 
veto of that bill. But what happened as 
a result of that tax cut? Tax experts 
estimated that as a result more plants 
were expanded, more venture capital was 
put to work, more jobs created, the gross 
national income was increased, and the 
Treasury actually took in more money 
as a result. 

PROGRESS AGAINST NONESSENTIALS 


While we have not been able to 
achieve all of our objectives, the south- 
ern economy bloc has been instrumental 
in cuts from budget requests that have 
aggregated hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. Through the so-called Jensen 
rider—which we supported—the appro- 
priation bills this year call for an or- 
derly reduction in civilian personnel 
force now at work for the Government 
in agencies where such reductions are 
in order. It has been estimated that as 
a result of House action this year around 
100,000 fewer people than was proposed 
will be on the Department of Defense 
payroll during the coming year, 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISHER. I yield. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman in the very splendid speech he is 
making is discussing a matter in which 
I am very much interested, namely, the 
balancing of the budget this year in 
order that we may subsequently give 
some relief to the overburdened tax- 
payers. While the gentleman has been 
very modest in reference to his own con- 
tribution to the objective, I should like 
to record the fact that the gentleman 
from Texas has been in the forefront of 
that movemer.. and has been a very 
valued member of the strategy group 
that has contributed so much toward 
that objective. 

Mr. FISHER. I thank the gentleman 
from Mississippi for his generous re- 
marks. This fight belongs to everyone 
who puts the welfare of this country 
ahead of other considerations, 

EXAMPLES OF CUTS 


Let me refer to a few amendments 
adopted by the House this year to illus- 
trate our attempts to prevent increases 
on the Federal rolls. I offered an 
amendment to strike funds for 400 new 
employees at one time, and another 
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amendment on another occasion to 
strike pay for a like number proposed for 
the next fiscal year. Then, on March 25 
I offered an amendment reducing funds 
requested for adding several hundred 
new employees to the large force now 
working for the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. Just these cuts, relatively 
small, aggregate around $6,000,000— 
which represents the equivalent of a lot 
of tax money. All of these were adopted 
by overwhelming votes of the House. 

Savings such as these may not appear 
very large compared with totals, but 
those items multiplied by scores of oth- 
ers add up, and unless stricken initially 
they will be back every year calling for 
similar amounts to keep those new addi- 
tions on the rolls—and probably asking 
for more to be put on. 

PUBLIC-HOUSING COSTS EXORBITANT 


While I am dwelling on this subject of 
the responsibility of the Congress to bal- 
ance the budget and in doing so to watch 
for outlays that are not actually justi- 
fied, let me refer briefly to the very 
expensive public-housing program with 
which we dealt again this year. 

Local communities which sponsor 
these housing projects are not at fault, 
The fault lies in the administration and 
the Congress for adopting a broad policy 
of putting the Government into this sort 
of business which can and should be 
handled by local communities and by 
private enterprise. 

By a five-vote margin the House 
passed a public-housing bill 3 years ago, 
authorizing the Government to sponsor 
the building of 810,000 housing units to 
be rented by the Government to so- 
called low-income tenants at rates about 
one-third or one-half of what they 
would rent for if owned privately. I 
voted against that measure because I do 
not think the Government has any busi- 
ness engaging in any business which can 
and should be handled by competitive 
enterprise. 

It is axiomatic that it always costs the 
Government more to do anything than 
it does for private investors to do the 
same thing. That fact is confirmed by 
this public-housing program. According 
to statements made by the Public Hous- 
ing Authority, these units cost our tax- 
payers $18,920 each. That figure in- 
cludes the original cost of construction, 
the interest on bonds sold to finance 
them—such bonds being free of any in- 
come tax—and the net loss in local taxes 
after in-lieu-of contributions are made 
resulting from each project being free of 
any local taxes. Uncle Sam pays this off 
in the form of subsidies through the lo- 
cal projects to the bondholders. 


FISHER AMENDMENT WOULD SAVE $348,400,000 


Each year the Congress decides how 
many of the 810,000 units may be begun 
during the coming fiscal year. This year 
the House committee recommended 
25,000. I offered an amendment on 
March 20 to reduce the number to 
5,000—a number considered adequate to 
take care of any outstanding commit- 
ments. After a hard fight against my 
amendment by the administration, it 
was adopted by a substantial majority. 
This saving in subsidies, if sustained, 
will amount to $348,400,000. : 
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AGRICULTURAL FUNDS REDUCED 


Mr. Speaker, a rather bright spot on 
the fiscal picture is shown in the spend- 
ing in the Department of Agriculture 
where since 1940 there has been a redue- 
tion in funds by 32 percent. During that 
period the personnel load in that De- 
partment has been reduced by over 41 
percent. Our job is to reduce these ex- 
penditures to essentials. 

I represent an agricultural district 
where the people are opposed to hand- 
outs. They fight for fair prices in the 
market places, and they are opposed to 
national policies which will interfere 
with that objective. 

PROFITS ON PRICE SUPPORTS 


Let me refer to the price-support pro- 
gram for a moment. It has been both 
good and bad, involved both profits and 
losses to the Government. In the case 
of potatoes, for example, the losses were 
scandalously and inexcusably heavy. I 
was one of those who questioned the 
judgment of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in designating potatoes a so-called 
Steagall commodity, thereby decreeing 
that increased production was necessary 
because of the war emergency. But the 
Congress stepped in and stopped the po- 
tato program and, in effect, prohibited 
its resumption. 

It might be pointed out that since the 
price-support program began on October 
17, 1933, there has been no net loss in 
supporting the basic farm commodities. 
On the other hand, by purchasing at de- 
pressed prices and holding for rising 
markets, the support program on some 
commodities such as cotton, wheat, and 
others, shows a net profit to the Gov- 
ernment as of February 29, 1952, of 
$36,733,881—and that does not include 
the $60,000,000 the Government made on 
wool purchased from Australia during 
the war and later sold on our domestic 
markets. 

FARM-TO-MAREKET ROADS 

Mr. Speaker, I am referring to a few 
of these activities simply to illustrate the 
fact that some spending actually turns 
out to be long-time good investments, 
Take farm-to-market roads, for example. 
I recall that I was a member of the 
House Roads Committee which first 
wrote that program into the Federal 
highway laws. 

More than 20 years ago the Federal 
Government saw fit to get into the gaso- 
line-tax field, and collects more than a 
billion and a half dollars annually in 
gasoline and car-user taxes. By con- 
tributing a share in the cost of rural 
feeder roads, a road-building program 
has been stimulated which has resulted 
in more hard-surfaced roads being built 
in rural sections than was ever done in 
history. These roads increase land 
values, better farm marketing oppor- 
tunities, provide better roads for school 
busses and rural mail delivery, and add 
a measure of contentment and prosper- 
ity to our rural people who have been 
benefited—and who are actually paying 
fo. these benefits in the form of car- 
user taxes. 

REA COSTS TAXPAYERS NOTHING 

Another example is rural electrifica- 
tion. By borrowing money at low rates, 
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then loaning it to local REA co-ops at 
slightly higher rates of interest, the Gov- 
ernment has actually made a slight 
profit. It costs the American taxpayers 
nothing. Less than two-tenths of 1 per- 
cent of REA loans are in arrears—a re- 
markable record. It is a good example of 
helping people to help themselves. 

A program along the same line is now 
available with respect to rural tele- 
phones, where available service is inade- 
quate and where local private concerns 
are unable to provide such service. The 
Central Texas Telephone Cooperative, 
with its office at Goldthwaite, Tex., is 
now engaged in a rural telephone proj- 
ect which promises to be one of the best 
in the Southwest. 


SOIL CONSERVATION PAYS 


Wise and sound soil conservation is 
another example. Only 175 years ago 
we had in this Nation 500,000,000 acres 
of fertile land. It is said we have wasted 
some 200,000,000 of that and another 
100,000,000 acres are badly depleted and 
only partially productive. 

But through technical assistance and 
scientific planning, multiplied millions of 
acres have been reclaimed, and a Nation- 
wide drive is going on with the help of 
State and Federal agencies to stop the 
misuse and abuse of our priceless top- 
soil—the most valuable resource over 
which we have control. Faced with an 
anticipated population of 175,000,000 by 
1975, unless we make advances in science 
it will take 115,000,000 more acres to 
maintain the present standard of living 
for the people 25 years from now. It 
follows that the entire Nation has an in- 
terest in soil and water conservation. 

COLEMAN COUNTY, TEX., IS MODEL OF 
CONSERVATION 


Mr. Speaker, one of the finest examples 
of what can be accomplished in the way 
of water and soil conservation by co- 
operative, community effort is found in 
Coleman County, Tex. There, in a flash- 
flood area that like most areas has been 
plagued by destructive erosion, a group 
of inspired citizens have waged a relent- 
less battle against the ravages of the 
elements and have made a record that 
a serve as a model for the entire Na- 

on. 

By first organizing themselves into soil 
conservation districts; the Central Col- 
orado River Authority—a State agency; 
the Middle Colorado River Watershed— 
a Federal agency; and cooperating with 
the Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration and other allied groups, those 
people have worked tenaciously in their 
determination to control and conserve 
the water and soil, reduce erosion, and 
minimize flood destruction. 

Under this sponsorship, 1,400 tanks and 
and lakes have been built, including 
larger lakes at Gouldbusk, Talpa, Santa 
Anna, Novice, Rockwood, and the Hords 
Creek Reservoir—the latter a major 
project constructed by the Army engi- 
neers. 

It happens that I am familiar with the 
history of that dramatic battle—having 
been a member of the Texas legislature 
when the CCRA was organized in 1935 
and a member of the House Flood Con- 
trol Committee when the middle Colo- 
rado watershed project became one of 
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the first five over the Nation authorized 
by the Congress. 

Pioneers in the work at Coleman have 
included Sam Cooper, one of the Na- 
tion's leading conservationists, and R. G. 
Hollingsworth, another outstanding 
leader. Serving energetically on the 
first and present boards of sponsorship 
have also been W. J. Stevens, C. W. 
Woodruff, Dr. T. Richard Sealey, H. S. 
Willey, Joe B. Pouns, George Pauley, 
H. E. Evans, Leroy V. Stockard, A. Young, 
O. L. Cheaney, Frank Hudson, W. T. 
Stewardson, Cal Averett and Clyde 
Thate. V. B. Johnson, CC RA field rep- 
resentative, has through the years been 
a mainstay in the conservation works 
that have been undertaken. Scores of 
other local citizens have shared in this 
outstanding achievement. 

Only recently the efforts of these and 
other citizens there received State-wide 
recognition and acclaim by being 
ewarded a plaque for group leadership 
in water conservation—a deserved rec- 
ognition of leadership and accomplish- 
ment over the entire State of Texas. 
This shows what can be done on a com- 
munity level when people see a problem 
and then proceed to do something about 
it. 

Many outstanding records have been 
made by conservationists in the various 
PMA and soil conservation districts 
which I represent. But I have referred 
in particular to the Coleman County 
achievement because it has been so 
widely recognized and is unique in many 
respects. 

AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH IS ESSENTIAL 


We spend money each year in agri- 
cultural research, striving to find answers 
to many problems that result from dis- 
ease and pestilence of all kinds. With- 
out this, our forests would be practically 
depleted today. We have spent a lot in 
the fight against the greatest threat to 
our livestock industry—foot-and-mouth 
disease, and we have authorized much 
more to be spent in the search for a suc- 
cessful preventative and cure. The same 
fight is being waged against the pink 
bollworm, sheep scabies, bitter weed, 
more economic ways of eradicating mes- 
quite cedar, and various noxious growths 
which reduce production and depress 
land values. These are but a few 
examples. There are hundreds of others. 

Through scientific research, experi- 
ments and the test tubes in laboratories, 
a vital and impressive effort is being 
made to improve our food and fiber pro- 
duction. Annual losses on cotton alone 
due to insects and diseases exceed $1,- 
000,000,000. Yet we spend each year on 
agricultural research only a little more 
than the cost of one destroyer or the 
cost of 12 B-36 bombers. 

FARM BULLETINS, AGRICULTURAL YEARBOOKS 


Allied with the research efforts in the 
Department of Agriculture, is the pro- 
gram which has been in effect for half a 
century of making many of the research 
results available to the people through 
farm bulletins, leaflets, and agricultural 
yearbooks. Many of the scientific dis- 
coveries, many treatments of animal and 
vegetable diseases, many results of tests 
and experiments, are made available 
through these publications. 
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The biggest users of the yearbooks and 
bulletins are the vocational classes in our 
schools, our 4-H Clubs, the Future Farm- 
ers, the Extension Service, home eco- 
nomics classes, home demonstration 
clubs, along with producers and house- 
wives. Some of these are very useful to 
one person while of little interest to an- 
other. These bulletins cost but a few 
pennies each for printing, and the De- 
partment in its distribution program 
makes use of congressional offices and 
the existing facilities of the Post Cflice 
Department. 

EFFECTIVE MEASURES NEEDED IN KOREA 


Mr. Speaker, although labeled a 
United Nations operation, the war in 
Korea is being manned and financed al- 
most entirely by the United States. 
Aside from incalculable sacrifices we are 
spending about $4,000,000,000 a year over 
there. The truce talks, according to 
press reports, appear to be bogged down 
into a stalemate. It is more and more 
evident that we must take effective steps 
toward bringing that conflict to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Why should a tight naval blockade of 
the China shores not be imposed with 
respect to either military or nonmilitary 
commerce of any kind? Why was it not 
done long ago? That has been a real 
war and our casualties have been heavy. 
We have command of the seas. Why 
should we not make the maximum use 
of our advantages? We should take 
every step, make use of every weapon 
at our command which can be used to 
our advantage. 

WE CAN SPEND OURSELVES INTO EXHAUSTION 


In our attack upon nonessentials, we 
must keep in mind that the fiscal foun- 
dation of the Republic is involved with 
the unprecedented peacetime expendi- 
tures for which there is constant pres- 
sure. What some of our liberal spenders 
seem not to understand is that there is a 
limit to what our economy can stand. 
The Kremlin has made no secret of the 
fact that it expects the United States to 
spend itself into exhaustion, thereby 
making it easier for the fifth column, the 
pinks, and the fellow-travelers to find a 
more fertile field for their activities here 
in America. If we are prodded into 
bankruptcy, or if our financial structure 
is substantially weakened by excessive 
spending, the agents of the Kremlin will 
have their field day in America. 

But we need not and we must not let 
that happen. The people look to the 
independent voting Members of the 
Congress—those of us who put the coun- 
try’s welfare above everything else—to 
hold the line. 


MORAL AND SPIRITUAL RESOURCES MUST BE 
UPHELD 

Mr. Speaker, the fight for a balanced 
budget is tied in with a balanced sense 
of moral responsibility of the people, par- 
ticularly of those in positions of public 
trust. While we are striving for a sound 
fiscal policy in this country, it is im- 
perative that those responsible for the 
making of policies be held strictly ac- 
countable for official conduct. In other 
words, we cannot think in terms of mak- 
ing America strong militarily and eco- 
nomically and neglect for a single mo- 
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ment the importance of keeping America 
strong morally and spiritually. 

Inherent in the present challenge is 
the fact that we are living in a crucial 
period in the world’s history when we 
must be kept strong in the fight for world 
freedom. That fight, led by this coun- 
try, is being waged on the economic, 
the moral, the spiritual, as well as the 
military front. And it can be lost on the 
former as well as on the latter. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. ABER- 
NETHY] is recognized for 10 minutes. 


THE AGRICULTURAL CONSERVA- 
TION PROGRAM SHOULD BE MADE 
PERMANENT ; 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill to amend 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act of 1936 by providing per- 
manent legislative authority for national 
operation and supervision of the agri- 
cultural conservation program. 

The original legislative authority for 
this program was adopted at a time of 
great uncertainty over legislation of this 
kind. The Supreme Court had just de- 
clared unconstitutional the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933. Congress at the 
time was not sure as to the kind of treat- 
ment the Soil Conservation and Domes- 
tic Allotment Act might receive in the 
courts. 

Because of the great importance of 
this legislation, and because of the great 
need for stimulating conservation work, 
the Congress included in the original 
law a provision which might be used to 
keep the program going, in the event the 
courts might act adversely upon this 
legislation. This was the provision to 
turn operation of the program over to 
the respective State governments on a 
grant-in-aid basis. 

Legislation continuing the original au- 
thority for national operation of the pro- 
gram has been extended by the Congress 
for short periods. 

The need for such a protective provi- 
sion for this program no longer exists. 
The agricultural conservation program 
is now operating in its seventeenth year. 
It is a sound program of proven value. 
It is well established as one of the im- 
portant bench marks in the development 
of our agricultural economy. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time, in my opinion, 
for Congress to establish permanent 
legislative authority for national opera- 
tion of the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram, with certain improving amend- 
ments which I have included in my bill. 
There are many sound reasons for this. 

There is a very definite correlation 
between soil conservation and food and 
fiber production. Total farm production 
has increased some 40 percent in the 
last 12 to 15 years. This great rise in 
production corresponds to the same pe- 
riod in which we have seen a tremendous 
increase in conservation activity stimu- 
lated by the national programs provided 
by Congress. This relationship between 
conservation and production is borne out 
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not only by the record of the last 15 
years, but by the evidence supplied by 
our scientific institutions and by the ex- 
periences of thousands of farmers them- 
selves. 

Mr. Speaker, we do not dare to risk 
any decline in the volume or extent of 
performance of soil-conservation prac- 
tices at this time. We have in this last 
year produced the largest volume of 
agricultural products in the history of 
our country. We have established pro- 
duction goals for 1952 still higher to meet 
the requirements of the present interna- 
tional emergency. 

But with our population increasing by 
more than 2,500,000 persons every year, 
the future demands upon our soil will be 
even greater than the very high demand 
of today. It is essential that an ade- 
quate and effective conservation pro- 
gram providing a uniform approach to 
a common problem be continued. 

The basic conservation needs of the 
country remain pretty much the same 
from year to year. These are to check 
the ravages of soil erosion, and to build 
back productivity in the soil. 

But experience shows that conserva- 
tion work must not remain static. There 
are times when the national interest de- 
mands shifts in emphasis from one type 
of program to another. Our national 
conservation program must be kept flex- 
ible and fluid so it can better serve the 
national interest when the need arises. 

As conservation work has become bet- 
ter established, better coordinated, and 
better adapted to the important geo- 
graphic areas of production, we have 
found, for example, that our conserva- 
tion needs extend more and more beyond 
State lines for such essential develop- 
ments as watershed control and river 
basin development. 

The elected county committees which 
administer the agricultural-conservation 
program have become the key coordinat- 
ing point for nearly all national action 
programs dealing directly with the pro- 
duction of food and fiber. The county 
committees operate locally not only this 
conservation program, but the price-sup- 
port and storage programs, crop insur- 
ance, acreage allotments, marketing 
quotas, and provide many aids locally to 
farmers in obtaining necessary produc- 
tion materials. 

One of the great merits of the present 
system of operation is that it provides 
for a high degree of local participation 
in the development and administration 
of conservation programs, 

In each State the services of a techni- 
cal committee are called upon in the 
development of conservation work. 
Members of these technical committees 
include representatives of the State col- 
leges, experiment stations, and extension 
services, representatives of the State 
soil-conservation districts, the Soil Con- 
servation Service, and State commis- 
sioners of agriculture. 

The agricultural conservation pro- 
gram within the State is developed with 
the advice and counsel of these people, 
and the same type of system is followed 
in the counties. 

In this way, a maximum of local par- 
ticipation is obtained in attacking the 
problem, while national coordination of 
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conservation work is maintained at the 
same time. 

It is essential that our total food pro- 
duction program have national direction 
and coordination. It is equally essen- 
tial that this direction and coordination 
be in no way diminished by divided re- 
sponsibility for programs at the point 
where the program reaches the farmer. 

My bill provides for several improve- 
ments in the operation of the conserva- 
tion program. It also provides for most 
of the things anticipated in the original 
grant-in-aid provision. 

It gives the Secretary of Agriculture 
permanent authority to operate a na- 
tional program for conservation and im- 
provement of soil and water resources 
which is the most effective way to serve 
the national need. 

It establishes the same local adminis- 
trative unit as we have now. It permits 
the use of county committees for admin- 
istration of other national programs 
without change. 

It provides for elected local and 
county committeemen to administer the 
conservation program. 

As the law stands now, only farmers 
who participate in the conservation 
program are eligible to participate in 
the election of their local, or community 
committeemen. My bill repeals this. 
It makes all farmers in the community 
eligible to vote in the election of their 
local commitieemen, whether they par- 
ticipate in the program or not. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
provide a more democratic system of 
electing committeemen than we have 
now. It invites all farmers to partici- 
pate. Si 
The effect of this bill is to provide for 
more and not less local responsibility in 
the development of conservation pro- 
grams fitted into the naticnal frame- 
work, 

Mr. Speaker, the agricultural conser- 
vation program has been one of the best 
investments this Nation has ever made. 
It has done more to educate American 
farmers in better farming methods and 
sound soil conservation than any other 
program we have ever undertaken. 

Particularly in my part of the country 
the improved farming practices, such 
as the growing of legumes and the pro- 
tection of the soil with winter cover 
crops, as well as diversification to grass 
and livestock, which is doing so much 
for sound agriculture at this time, are the 
direct result of the education and the 
assistance resulting from th. agricul- 
tural conservation program. 

Since 1940 the volume of agricultural 
production in the United States has in- 
creased 28 percent. Only by increasing 
the yield per acre and the general pro- 
ductivity of our farms have we been able 
to produce the tremendous quantities of 
food and fiber which have been neces- 
sary during the past decade, and which 
are going to become increasingly neces- 
sary in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the time has 
come to place upon the statute books 
authority for the permanent operation 
of this program. I, therefore, submitted 
my bill with this objective in view and 
trust it will have the early consideration 
of the Congress. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HUNTER] 
is recognized for 20 minutes. 


THE CALIFORNIA FIG INDUSTRY 


Mr.HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, there has 
come to my attention two rather inter- 
esting letters. One is a letter written 
by Mr. John Breckinridge, an attorney 
at law, addressed to the Honorable 
Harry P. Carn, United States Senator, 
dated April 5, 1952. This letter was in- 
serted by Senator Carn on page 3659 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 7, 
1952. The other letter, which is dated 
April 16, 1952, is written by the Honor- 
able Charles F. Brannan, Secretary of 
Agriculture, to Senator Carn, in which 
Secretary Brannan comments upon Mr. 
Breckinridge’s letter previously written 
to Senator CAIN. 

The subject of this correspondence is 
the action taken by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and others on an applica- 
tion filed on March 7, 1952, by the Cali- 
fornia Fig Institute with the United 
States Tariff Commission and the United 
States Department of Agriculture under 
the provisions of section 8 (a) and sec- 
tion 7—commonly referred to as the es- 
cape clause—of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951, Public Law 50, 
Eighty-second Congress. 

The relief requested by the California 
Fig Institute was the imposition of an 
absolute import quota on imports of 
dried figs which is necessary to lessen 
the present injury and to prevent fur- 
ther injury to the American growers and 
packers of dried figs caused by exces- 
sive imports of dried figs as a result of 
trade-agreement concessions—tariff re- 
duction—contained in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

This application requested the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to determine and 
report to the President and the Tariff 
Commission under the provisions of sec- 
tion 8 (a) of the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1951 that, because of 
their perishability, dried figs require 
emergency treatment in the investiga- 
tion and determination of the need for 
relief in the form of an import quota 
under section 7 of said act. Said section 
8 (a) provides that whenever the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture makes a determina- 
tion that an agricultural commodity is 
perishable and requires emergency treat- 
ment under said section 7, final action 
by the Tariff Commission and the Presi- 
dent must then be taken within 25 days. 

Upon consideration of the case, the 
Secretary of Agriculture determined that 
the outlook for imports of dried figs in 
the balance of the 1951-52 season was 
not such as to require emergency treat- 
ment in the form of an investigation and 
action within 25 days. No determina- 
tion was made as to whether dried figs 
should be classified as perishable. If 
figs are not perishable, I would like to 
know what agricultural commodities the 
Secretary thinks are perishable. 

Now, to get back to the letters. The 
letter of the Secretary of Agriculture is 
devoted principally to taking exception 
to the statements made in the letter of 
Mr. Breckinridge. I am personally in- 
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volved, because both parties quote me 
indirectly as to what transpired at a 
conference between Senator RICHARD 
Nrxon and myself and Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Knox T. Hutchinson 
and Mr. Francis A. Flood, Acting Chief 
of the Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations of the Department of Agriculture. 
This conference was called for the pur- 
pose of discussing the application of the 
California Fig Institute filed with the 
Tariff Commission and the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Upon reading the accounts of what 
went on at that conference, as contained 
in the letters of Mr. Brannan and Mr. 
Breckinridge, neither of which gentle- 
men were in attendance, I am of the 
opinion that neither has related with full 
accuracy or completeness what actually 
transpired. I do not criticize them for 
this, nor do I mean to impugn their 
veracity in the least, because, as I say, 
neither of them was present, and what 
they may know about that conference 
they necessarily had to learn from me 
or other parties present. And, as hap- 
pens in the case of witnesses to an auto- 
mobile accident, very seldom is the tes- 
timony identical. 

Iam not going into the details of what 
actually took place at this conference. 
Suffice it to say that I did not consider it 
a particularly satisfactory meeting. Mr. 
Hutchinson was present, having been 
handed a “hot potato” by Mr. Brannan, 
That in itself is not unusual, because one 
of Mr. Hutchinson’s duties as Assistant 
Secretary is to catch hot potatoes. Mr. 
Hutchinson, however, only caught this 
particular hot potato a very short time 
before the meeting. Consequently, he 
knew practically nothing about it. Mr. 
Flood, on the other hand, although he 
knew more than Mr. Hutchinson about 
the subject at hand, did not impress me 
as being at all fully informed with re- 
spect to conditions in the fig industry 
and the reasons for its current request 
for relief. I had hoped that Senator 
Nrxon and I would have the opportunity 
to discuss the matter with someone more 
fully cognizant of the facts than Mr. 
Flood or Mr. Hutchinson. I would have 
preferred that the Secretary had, him- 
self, consulted with me and Senator 
Nixon, together with representatives of 
the fig industry—this particularly in 
view of the fact that the Secretary had 
previously consulted with importers. 
Such a conference was requested but 
turned down by the Secretary on the 
ground that his commitments were such 
that he did not have the time. 

Regardless of what anyone may claim 
as to who said what to whom, the fact 
remains that following the conference in 
question, the Secretary reached a con- 
clusion which was adverse to the Ameri- 
can fig growers and favorable to the for- 
eign fig growers and importers, a con- 
clusion which I, as a Representative of 
a district in which substantial quantities 
of figs are produced, deeply regret. 

In the Secretary’s letter to Mr. Breck- 
inridge, he advised the latter that Mr. 
Flood homesteaded in Wyoming and 
taught in various agricultural colleges, 
thus inviting the inference that Mr. 
Flood is a bosom friend of American 
farmers. Be that as it may, it does not 
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alter the fact that Mr. Flood is employed 
by and paid by the Foreign Service of the 
State Department. 

The Secretary states that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture did not consult the 
State Department in this case. In my 
opinion, this disclaimer is entirely irrele- 
vant since it would be unnecessary to 
consult with the State Department un- 
der the circumstances. Mr. Flood, as 
Chief of the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations, is the principal adviser 
to the Secretary and to the officials of 
the Department of Agriculture on for- 
eign-trade policy. He is, however, as I 
previously stated, an employee of the 
State Department and not the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Obviously, then, 
the State Department’s influence could 
not help but be felt. 

A considerable number of the Mem- 
bers of this body are becoming increas- 
ingly alarmed with the actions and atti- 
tude of the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. My distinguished colleague 
and fellow Californian, Mr. JoHN PHIL- 
LIPS, who has observed its operations 
for the last 15 years, is deeply concerned. 
Also uneasy about the situation are such 
gentlemen as Mr. Horan, of Washington, 
and Mr. WHITTEN, of Mississippi. This 
Office was established for the purpose 
of serving the interests of United States 
farmers by observing and reporting con- 
ditions in foreign countries which are of 
importance from the standpoint of com- 
petition and export demand. I under- 
stand this to mean that the Office should 
help American farmers not only in find- 
ing export outlets for their products but 
also help protect American farmers in 
every way it can against unfair foreign 
competition. It is astounding to me, 
however, to observe that more and more 
this Office seems intent upon finding 
markets for the agricultural products of 
other nations in this country to the detri- 
ment of domestic producers. Not only 
that, its representatives have been 
known to encourage other countries to 
buy their own agricultural needs, not 
from American farmers but from pro- 
ducers in nondollar areas, thereby sav- 
ing those countries’ dollar exchange for 
the purchase of other United States 
products. 

It is indeed unfortunate that the prin- 
cipal adviser to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and to the officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture on foreign- 
trade policy is employed by and paid by 
the Foreign Service of the State Depart- 
ment. The primary interest of the De- 
partment of Agriculture should be in 
the problems and welfare of American 
farmers. To have as its principal for- 
eign-trade adviser a person employed 
by and paid by the State Department is 
inconsistent with that interest. No 
matter what such adviser’s background 
may be or no matter how great his abil- 
ity and integrity, he cannot help but 
listen to and be influenced by the poli- 
cies of the State Department, which at 
no time in recent years have been con- 
sistent with the best interests of a very 
large segment of American agriculture, 

It is to be remembered that Secretary 
of State Acheson was opposed to the 
escape clause in the Trade Agreements 
Act, in the first place, and ever since its 
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enactment last year, he has been engaged 
in a continual rearguard fight against it, 

Willard L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary 
of State in charge of economic matters, 
said in a New York speech the other day 
that he was greatly concerned with the 
Significant increase in demands of 
American producers for protection. 

Secretary Acheson says that the 
escape clause should be applied only to 
cases of genuinely serious injury to do- 
mestic industry. Apparently, serious in- 
jury to him means that a farmer must 
lose his market, his land and his barn 
and ask to be put on relief rolls before 
he has suffered genuinely serious injury. 

Those sick-hearted souls who are los- 
ing sleep because farmers are asking for 
protection against foreign imports would 
do well to come out to California and sit 
under a fig tree long enough to see what 
is going on. They will discover that fig 
growers there have an investment of 
some $35,000,000 in land and equipment. 
They also have an investment of years of 
toil and dedication to the culture of a 
fruit which the Federal Government it- 
self years ago encouraged and actually 
promoted as a proper agricultural activ- 
ity for the area. They have homes and 
families. They are an established, in- 
tegral and valuable part of America, 
They are willing to compete with any- 
one in the sale of their product as long 
as conditions of competition are any- 
where near fair. 

There is a limit to the extent to which 
these farmers can reduce their costs of 
production by efficiency and hard work, 
and they have pretty well reached that 
limit. They are caught in an over-all 
price structure over which they have no 
control. They either pay $1 per hour 
for unskilled farm labor, or they go with- 
out, and the figs are not harvested. The 
processing plants either pay $3 per hour 
for skilled piece-rate workers, or those 
workers will go somewhere else—the air- 
crait industry, for example. Like labor, 
the cost of equipment and materials is 
also high and beyond their control. 

These farmers cannot compete with 
figs from the Mediterranean, where the 
standard of living of the producer is far 
lower—where there is no such thing asa 
minimum wage. Costs of production de- 
spite a relative lack of efficiency and 
mechanization, beat anything the Amer- 
ican producer can possibly match. On 
top of that, there being a great demand 
for dollar exchange, foreign govern- 
ments have developed a practice of ma- 
nipulating their currency values in a 
manner which further accentuates the 
cost differential and produces a price 
that reflects even less than the real cost 
of the exported product. 

And, to add a note of irony to the situ- 
ation, the foreign fig producer is now 
threatening the livelihood of the Ameri- 
can fig producer because of increased 
production and improved quality made 
possible by United States financial and 
technical assistance for which the 
American producer was required to con- 
tribute in the form of taxes. The Cali- 
fornia fig growers have been made to 
pay for their own possible extinction. 
And, you wonder why they are pro- 
testing. 


In recent years, an unhealthy trans- 
formation has taken place in the make- 
up of the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations. The International Commod- 
ities Branch, which has within it a num- 
ber of very able men, well acquainted 
with the commodities with which they 
are concerned and having first-hand 
knowledge of the problems of American 
producers of those commodities, has 
been gradually pushed in the back- 
ground while more and more attention 
and money has been given to the Re- 
gional Investigation Branch, which is 
composed of persons, a considerable 
number foreign born, who know prac- 
tically nothing about American agricul- 
ture and are not particularly well-in- 
formed as to agricultural matters in the 
countries from which they come or with 
which their duties are concerned. 

It is the Regional Investigation 
Branch which has represented American 
agriculture at the international trade 
agreement conferences. This branch 
has given indication time and again that 
it is more interested in finding markets 
in the United States for foreign produ- 
cers of agricultural products rather 
than finding foreign markets for Ameri- 
can producers of such products. Cali- 
fornia specialty crops, which do not 
benefit under the mandatory price sup- 
port programs and which are trying 
their best to stand on their own feet, 
have been and are being sacrificed in 
the interest of their foreign competitors, 

Even the House Committee on Appro- 
priations is disturbed by the apparent 
subordination of the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations to foreign-aid 
programs and the Department of State. 
It so stated in its report accompanying 
the Department of Agriculture appropri- 
ation bill for fiscal year 1953. It is par- 
ticularly disturbed by the fact that sec- 
tion 32 funds have been used in the pur- 
chase of mandatory support items for 
foreign aid. What has been done is to 
help bail out the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, which has been burdened with 
a surplus of these items. This practice is 
inconsistent with the main purpose for 
which section 32 funds are allocated, 
namely, to aid in the marketing of non- 
mandatory support crops, of which Cali- 
fornia specialty crops constitute an im- 
portant part. 

It is interesting to note that the House 
committee reduced the budget request 
of this office by $135,000. There is good 
reason to feel that the appropriations 
should be further reduced or entirely 
transferred to the State Department un- 
til clear evidence is shown by that office 
of complete independence of influence 
by the State Department and that the 
primary function it is performing is to 
serve the interests of American agricul- 
ture. In my opinion, unless it primarily 
serves the interest of American agricul- 
ture, it has no place in the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Getting back to the subject of figs, the 
Secretary in his letter to Mr. Carn states 
that only 300 tons of foreign figs suitable 
for shipment to the United States during 
the remainder of the 1951-52 season 
were available in foreign countries as of 
January 1, 1952. The actual fact ap- 
pears to be—from import figures fur- 
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nished to me by the fig industry—on the 
other hand, that from January 1, 1952, 
through April 25, 1952, 1,476 tons of for- 
eign figs have actually entered the 
United States destined for consumption 
in the United States; 637 tons in the 
form of whole dried figs and 839 tons in 
the form of fig paste. Thirty-eight tons 
arrived during the week ended April 25 
and there is no indication that many 
more tons will not arrive between now 
and July 1. Both whole dried figs and 
the fig paste have the identical competi- 
tive effect in the United States market. 
Approximately 80 percent or more of the 
whole dried figs imported into the 
United States are converted to paste 
and used by bakers in fig bars. Compet- 
itive-wise it makes absolutely no differ- 
ence whether the bakers bring dried figs 
into the United States in the form of 
whole dried figs for the purpose of mak- 
ing paste or in the form of paste made 
in a foreign country. We do not know 
where the Secretary obtained his figure 
of 300 tons, but the fact is—if my figures 
are correct—that this figure represents 
approximately a 400-percent error, The 
above import figures were furnished by a 
private reporting concern in New York, 
which has been utilized by the California 
Fig Institute for several years and which 
has always been highly reliable. The 
figures are always very close to the offi- 
cial Department of Commerce figures 
when they finally become available 2 or 
3 months later. 

The Secretary then states that only 
about 3,000 tons of figs have entered the 
United States for consumption between 
July 1, 1951, through January 31, 1952, 
and implies that that quantity was only 
about one-half what the fig industry in- 
dicated were to come in. I think this is 
an entirely unfair implication of a mis- 
statement of facts by the fig industry and 
is wholly unsubstantiated by the facts 
available to me. The facts show that 
the fig industry indicated that imports 
for the entire crop year would probably 
reach 6,000 tons and, actually to date, 
imports of figs—in the form of whole 
dried figs and in the form of dried fig 
paste—have totaled 7,992 tons, of which 
2,154 toms have been rejected by the 
Food and Drug Administration as unfit 
for human consumption. 

The Secretary further states that 
American shipments of figs to date in 
the current crop year have exceeded 
those of the last crop year. He fails to 
state, however, that the relatively small 
shipments of last crop year were from a 
crop that was one-fifth below normal 
and that even with such a short crop 
that American figs backed up in the 
hands of packers and that American 
packers had a substantially excessive in- 
ventory on hand at the end of the crop 
year, July 1, 1951, which was caused pri- 
marily by excessive imports. 

The Secretary also fails to state the 
very significant fact that the ship- 
ments this crop year have been made 
at a very substantial financial loss to 
the fig packers and that figs have 
been selling for some time at less than 
the packers paid the growers there- 
for. I am informed that the Tariff 
Commission has information to prove 


that the American fig packers have lost 
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almost $800,000 this crop year on a crop 
of figs worth approximately $5,500,000. 
That is a loss in excess of 10 percent of 
the entire value of the crop to the farm- 
ers. Certainly, it is unfair to imply that 
because the fig packers have shipped a 
small quantity of figs this year, at a loss, 
in excess of their shipments last year 
from a short crop indicates that no relief 
is justified. The Secretary, in his let- 
ter, then reaches the conclusion that 
during the remainder of the 1951-52 sea- 
son, that domestic demand would have 
to be satisfied almost wholly from do- 
mestic sources until the new shipping 
season starts. This is wholly inconsis- 
tent with the fact that during the month 
of March and to April 25, 723 tons of 
foreign figs have entered the United 
States to satisfy domestic demand, 
while an equal amount of excessive car- 
ryover in the hands of American pack- 
ers remains in warehouses in California. 

In the Secretary’s letter, he appar- 
ently assumes that the request for emer- 
gency treatment was made only in order 
to restrict imports during the balance 
of the current crop year. This assump- 
tion is incorrect, but even so, the neces- 
sity for emergency treatment would still 
be present. If relief is justified and is to 
be granted in the form of a quota for 
the coming 1952-53 crop year which be- 
gins July 1, 1952, every day of delay re- 
duces the effectiveness of such relief in 
the desired effect of raising grower prices 
to or near parity. In my opinion, the 
Secretary fails to recognize the psy- 
chological effect that would result from 
an early announcement of relief. If a 
limitation of imports for the coming crop 
year were announced immediately or had 
been announced 30 days from the time 
the application was filed with the Sec- 
retary, an immediate firming of Ameri- 
can prices would have had a much 
greater beneficial effect on grower prices 
than would an announcement of an im- 
port limitation on July 1, August 1, or 
September 1. A late announcement of an 
import limitation would help the packers 
much more than it would help the grow- 
ers whose prices may have already been 
determined and who are currently find- 
ing great difficulty or inability to obtain 
bank credit for working capital. 

In my opinion, the Secretary has not 
properly interpreted section 8 (a). That 
section was intended by Congress as an 
instrument which would enable him to 
anticipate difficulties and take corrective 
action well before those difficulties ma- 
terialized. In my opinion, the following 
colloquy between Senator HoLLAND, the 
author of section 8 (a), and Senator 
GEORGE, the manager of the trade-agree- 
ments bill on the floor of the Senate, 
clearly indicates the unmistakable in- 
tention that section 8 (a) be used as a 
preventive measure, well in advance of 
any adverse occurrence, rather than a 
corrective measure after the injury has 
occurred—COoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 
23, 1951, page 5806: 

Mr. Hor.LAND. In connection with this 
question, I also submit my fourth question, 
as follows: In using in the report the fol- 
lowing language, “The planting, offering for 
sale, or shipment of large quantities of 
perishable products within or without the 
country may create conditions which may 
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require emergency action,” is it the intent 
that, when the Secretary of Agriculture re- 
ports in advance of planting and/or har- 
vesting that such conditions exist, or 
threaten to exist, the President shall be 
authorized to take emergency action which 
will prevent the existence of these condi- 
tions rather than being compelled to wait 
until they actually occur? 

Mr. GEORGE. Section 8 (a) is designed to 
offer relief, on the speediest basis possible, 
in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
and the provisions of the escape clause in 
section 7 of the bill. Under both these pro- 
visions it is not necessary to delay remedial 
action until the injury has actually 
occurred. 

Mr. HoxLAxNp. I particularly appreciate 
that answer because it makes clear for the 
record that neither the Secretary of Agri- 
culture nor the President of the United 
States must needs wait until the actual 
excess amount of production is in hand, but 
that they are required to and may exercise 
reasonable foresight and caution to de- 
termine, ahead of the actual existence of 
the excess product, the fact that there will 
be such an excess or that such an excess is 
seriously threatened. 


I hope that under the circumstances 
the Secretary of Agriculture will recon- 
sider his decision and determine that 
emergency relief under section 8 (a) is 
necessary for the relief of the dried-fig 
industry. 

It 1s unfortunate, indeed, that the 
critical problem currently facing the 
American fig industry should get mixed 
up in a debate between the Secretary 
and Mr. Breckinridge. I most certainly 
hope it is not the Secretary’s intention 
to divert attention from that problem 
by attacking the integrity and veracity 
of an individual spokesman for the in- 
dustry. I have become involved because 
I am interested in helping the California 
fig industry as well as all California 
specialty crops. Any interest which I 
may have in Mr. Breckinridge is inci- 
dental to that primary interest and 
springs from the fact that he has repre- 
sented the fig growers and also the pro- 
ducers of numerous California specialty 
crops in their efforts to obtain protec- 
tion against unfair competition from 
foreign countries. In my opinion, as in 
the opinion of other Members of the 
California delegation, Mr. Breckinridge 
is to be commended for his vigorous ap- 
proach and his courage of conviction in 
striving to correct a situation existing 
in the Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations as well as elsewhere in the Gov- 
ernment which is detrimental to the in- 
terests of a great many of the farmers of 
America. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNTER, I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I want to say to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HUNT- 
ER] that I am very glad he is bringing 
this matter up. He points out that he 
would have liked to have a conference 
with the Secretary of Agriculture. I 
would like to say that in my opinion our 
trouble has come because of the influ- 
ence of the State Department in the 
Department of Agriculture. It seems to 
me, in similar cases affecting my own 
district, as well as other parts of Cali- 
fornia, that the State Department, has 
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acquired an influence away out of pro- 
portion in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The State Department does not 
realize that while a farmer with grain 
crops may be able to change his crop 
periodically, a farmer with tree crops— 
in the gentleman's case figs—in other 
areas, dates, walnuts, almonds, cannot 
shift from one crop to another year by 
year. It may take from 6 to 10 or more 
years before he gets any money out of 
the crop, and then suddenly he finds 
himself in competition not only with the 
other growers but in competition with the 
State Department and with people who 
are raising competitive products in other 
countries who are being supported and 
preferred by his own State Department. 
I think the gentleman is doing a great 
favor to agriculture and to the country 
in bringing these matters out in the open. 

Mr. HUNTER. I thank the gentle- 
ey from California for his contribu- 

on. 

Mr. FHILLIPS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I would like to point out 
how this works. 

The American farmers join together 
and through marketing agreements and 
other methods voluntarily reduce the 
quantity of production in America and 
work to increase the quality of the prod- 
ucts we raise. Then they find them- 
selves, through this State Department 
situation, in competition with the pro- 
ducers of competitive commodities in 
other nations who have not at any time 
made any voluntary effort to reduce the 
quantity or to improve the quality. 

Mr. HUNTER. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. The efforts made by 
American farmers over a period of years 
to obtain a stable market are thwarted 
by this procedure which has been fol- 
lowed by allowing imports to come in 
produced by parties who have not par- 
ticipated at all in this program, brought 
in without that in mind. 

Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. DEWART. I want to congratu- 
late the gentleman on bringing this mat- 
ter to the attention of Congress. Itisa 
point that I think has not been under- 
stood clearly by a good many. It is not 
only the question of these imports that 
is involved, but the load it imposes on 
the taxpayers when the Department of 
Agriculture attempts to support domestic 
commodities when competitive commodi- 
ties are being imported at prices that 
hurt the production of domestic prod- 
ucts. I think this is a matter that needs 
dealing with very definitely. We do not 
have the cooperation of the State De- 
partment, and it goes beyond what it 
should be doing when it comes to the 
production of foods. I think the gentle- 
man is doing a service to the farmers of 
this country and to the Congress in 
bringing this matter to our attention. 

Mr. HUNTER. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. As 
chairman of the California delegation 
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Subcommittee on Agriculture and Farm 
Problems, I want to commend the gen- 
tleman for the determined fight he has 
made ever since he has been in Congress 
to bring to the attention of the depart- 
ments back here proper recognition for 
our so-called specialty crops in Cali- 
fornia. As the gentleman knows, al- 
though they are designated as specialty 
crops by the Department of Agriculture, 
they are certainly basic to California’s 
agricultural economy. The gentleman 
also knows there is no parity payment 
relief for our specialty crops. 

Mr. HUNTER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California, Agri- 
cultural conservation payments mean 
very little. The only relief we can hope 
to obtain from the Department of Agri- 
culture is under section 32 funds. Does 
not the gentleman agree with me? 

Mr. HUNTER. That is correct. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Sec- 
tion 32 funds used for school lunch pur- 
poses or to implement an export subsidy 
are the only help that our valuable spe- 
cialty crops in California may expect 
from the Federal Government. I hope 
the gentleman keeps up his determined 
fight, and I hope his fight will be 
crowned with success. 

Mr. HUNTER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Fe1cuHan in two separate instances. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania and to 
include a statement by Mr. Charles Fer- 
guson, acting safety director of the 
United Mine Workers of America. 

Mr. Price in four instances, in each to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Brooxs in three separate in- 
stances. 

Mr. HowELL and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Bussey and to include a radio ad- 
dress by Mr. Paul Harvey on May 4, 
1952. 

Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin in five in- 
stances. 3 

Mr. SHEEHAN in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Smrt of Kansas in two instances 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Gross in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Boccs of Delaware and to include 
an address by Hon. JoHN PHILLIPS. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and to 
include an article from the Trade 
Unionist. 

Mr. Povutson in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Hate and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Yorty in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Jackson of Washington. 

Mr. Bonner and to include an editorial. 

Mr. BLATNIK in two instances and to 
include an article in each. 
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Mr. Smite of Wisconsin in two in- 
stances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. McCormack in two instances, in 
one to include an article written by 
Ernest K. Lindley, and in the other to 
include a radio speech. 

Mr. AANDAHL, 

Mr. WII LIaus of Mississippi and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Bow (at the request of Mr. Brown 
of Ohio). 

Mr. VAN ZANDT (at the request of Mr. 
Brown of Ohio). 

Mr. Ross (at the request of Mr. BROWN 
of Ohio). 

Mr. FisHeEr and to include an address. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 4387. An act to increase the annual 
income limitations governing the payment 
of pension to certain veterans and their de- 
pendents; and 

H. R. 4394. An act to provide certain in- 
creases in the monthly rates of compensa- 
tion and pension payable to veterans and 
their dependents, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 

S. 1365. An act to assist Federal prisoners 
in their rehabilitation; and 

S. 1772. An act for the relief of Ruth Obre 
Dubonnet. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 2962. An act for the relief of Maude 
S. Burman; 

H. R. 4387. An act to increase the annual 
income limitations governing the payment 
of pension to certain veterans and their de- 
pendents; and 

H. R. 4394. An act to provide certain in- 
creases in the monthly rates of compensa- 
tion and pension payable to veterans and 
their dependents, and for other purposes. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Jones of Missouri (at the request 
of Mr. Karsten of Missouri), for the 
remainder of the week, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. Lovre, for an indefinite period, 
on account of official business, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o'clock and 17 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, May 13, 1952, at 12 o’clock noon, 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1415. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting pro- 
posed supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1953 in the amount of $725,000 
and for the fiscal year 1952 and prior years 
in the amount of $604,807.81 for the District 
of Columbia (H. Doc. No. 460); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 

‘inted 


1416. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
proposed revision in the limitation on ad- 
ministrative expenses for the fiscal year 
1953, involving a reduction in the amount 
of $1,650,000, for the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation (H. Doc. No. 461); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

1417. A letter from the acting president, 
Board of Commissioners of the Government 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting 
a draft of a bill entitled “A bill to remove re- 
strictions on the use of a portion of square 
355 in the District of Columbia, acquired by 
the District of Columbia as part of a site 
for a wholesale farmers’ produce market“; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

1418. A letter from the acting president, 
Board of Commissioners of the Government 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting a 
draft of a bill entitled “A bill to provide for 
granting to officers and members of the Met- 
ropolitan Police force, the United States 
Park Police force, the White House Police 
force, and the Fire Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia days off in lieu of regular 
days off suspended during emergencies"; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1419. A letter from the Chairman, Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, trans- 
mitting a letter with an attached memo- 
randum of the Federal Communications 
Commission on the bill, S. 658, to amend the 
Communications Act of 1934; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

1420. A letter from the Secretary, Ameri- 
can Society of International Law, transmit- 
ting the annual audit report of the financial 
transactions of the American Society of In- 
ternational Law and of the corporate books 
and records pertinent thereto for the year 
ended December 31, 1951, pursuant to sec- 
tion 9 of the act of September 20, 1950 (64 
Stat. 869); to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

1421. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Tariff Commission, transmitting the 
fourth annual report of the United States 
Tariff Commission on the operation of the 
trade-agreements program; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

1422. A letter from the Acting Archivist of 
the United States, transmitting a report on 
records proposed for disposal and lists or 
schedules covering records proposed for dis- 
posal by certain Government agencies; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. VINSON: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 5715. A bill to amend sections 201 (a), 
301 (e), 302 (f), 302 (g), 503, 527, and 528 of 
Public Law 351, Eighty-first Congress, as 
amended (Rept. No. 1867). Ordered to be 
printed. : 
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Mr. REAMS: Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. H. R. 7030. A bill to amend 
certain acts and parts of acts which require 
the submission of documents to the Post 
Office Department under oath, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1868). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 7689. A bill to amend the Soil Conser- 
vation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1869). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H. R. 2390. A bill to re- 
scind certain details required by law to be 
included in the annual report of the Board 
of Trustees of the Postal Savings System; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1870). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H. R. 6754. A bill to pro- 
vide that salaries of rural carriers serving 
heavily patronized routes shall not be re- 
duced by reason of increases in the length 
of such routes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1871). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. S. 2786. An act to amend section 
106 (c) of the Housing Act of 1949; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1872). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. RHODES: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. S, 216. An act to amend 
section 631b of title 5, United States Code, 
by adding a new subsection, to be cited as 
subsection (c); without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1873). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri: Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. H. R. 5850. A 
bill to authorize the Postmaster General to 
impound mail in certain cases; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1874). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. H. R. 6129. 
A bill to provide for the transfer of certain 
lands and interests in lands at Mill Rock 
Island in the East River, N. T.; with amend- 
ment (Rept. 1919). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. H. R. 7573. 
A bill to provide for the conveyance to the 
State of Indiana of certain surplus real prop- 
erty situated in Marion County, Ind.; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1920). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. DELANEY: Select Committee to In- 
vestigate the Use of Chemicals in Foods and 
Cosmetics. Report pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 74 and House Resolution 447, Eighty- 
second Congress, first session; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1921). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. RICHARDS: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H. R. 7005. A bill to amend the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1922). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. BRYSON: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 7794. A bill to revise and codify the 
laws relating to patents and the Patent 
Office, and to enact into law title 35 of the 
United States Code entitled Patents“; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1923). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. GARMATZ: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers, House Re- 
port No. 1924. Report on the disposition of 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1097. A bill for the relief of Ethel 
White, Frankie Ezell, and Ralph James; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1854). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FRAZIER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1098. A bill for the relief of 
the estate of C. G. Allen; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1855). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1847. A bill for the relief of Margaret 
Frankell; with amendment (Rept. No. 1856). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2810. A bill for the relief of James 
Nels Ekberg; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1857). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FRAZIER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3334. A bill for the relief of 
Paul Busbey; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1858). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3858. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter Copeyon; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1859). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 4180. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Denekar and Mrs. Mary A. Denekar; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1860). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FRAZIER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4543. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Priscilla Crowley; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1861). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5325. A bill for the relief of S. Irby 
Adams; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1862). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 6010. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Lennie G. Clarkson and William E. Clark- 
son; with amendment (Rept. No. 1863). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 6016. A bill for the relief of Louis 
A. Schafer; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1864). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 6850. A bill for the relief of Martha 
Bridges; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1865). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2672. An act for the relief of 
Elisabeth Mueller (also known as Elizabeth 
Philbrick); without amendment (Rept. No. 
1866). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 148. An act for the relief of Ger- 
dina Josephina Van Delft; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1875). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 420. An act for the relief of Gloria Wil- 
son; without amendment (Rept. No. 1876). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 603. An act for the relief of Wanda Char- 
wat, and her daughter, Wanda Aino Charwat; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1877). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary, 
S. 762. An act for the relief of Alexander 
Urszu; with amendment (Rept. No. 1878). 
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Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 794. An act for the relief of Mrs. Shu- 
Ting Liu Hsia and her daughter, Lucia; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1879). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 869. An act for the relief of Marie Caf- 
calaki; without amendment (Rept. No. 1880). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 897. An act for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thanos Mellos, Michel Mellos, and Hermine 


Fahnl; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1881). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 992. An act for the relief of Daniel Wol- 
konsky, and his wife, Xenia Wolkonsky; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1882). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 997. An act for the relief of Paula Slucka 
(Slucki) and Ariel Slucki; with amendment 
(Rept. No, 1883). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1189. An act for the relief of Anthony 
Lombardo; without amendment (Rept. No, 
1884). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1192. An act for the relief of Demetrius 
Alexander Jordan; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1885). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1372. An act for the relief of Mrs. Made- 
laine Viale Moore; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1886). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1420. An act for the relief of Pinfang 
Hsia; without amendment (Rept. No. 1887). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 1494. An act for the relief of George 
Georgacopoulos; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1888). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1565. An act for the relief of Andy Duzsik; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1889). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1679. An act for the relief of Stephen 
Gorove; with amendment (Rept. No. 1890). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1765. An act for the relief of Harumi 
Kamiaka; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1891). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1766. An act for the relief of Frederic 
James Mercado; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1892). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1879. An act for the relief of Ernest 
Nanpei Ihrig; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1893). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2033. An act for the relief of Giuseppa 
S. Boyd; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1894). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2034. An act for the relief of Charlotte 
Elizabeth Cason; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1895). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2051. A act for the relief of Naomi Saito; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1896). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2145. An act for the relief of certain dis- 
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placed persons; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1897). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2220. An act for the relief of Theresa 
Hatcher; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1898). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2588. An act for the relief of Dulcie Ann 
Steinhardt Sherlock; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1899). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2770. An act for the relief of Matheos 
Alafouzos; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1900). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 66. Concur- 
rent resolution favoring the suspension of 
deportation of certain aliens; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1901). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 67. Concur- 
rent resolution favoring the suspension of 
deportation of certain aliens; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1902). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 68. Concur- 
rent resolution favoring the suspension of 
deportation of certain aliens; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1903). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 880. A bill for the relief of 
Guiseppe Biolzi; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1904). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 2840. A bill for the relief 
of Mrs, Hee Shee Wong Achuck; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1905). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3275. A bill for the relief of 
Miyoko Nakagawa; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1906). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3564. A bill for the relief of 
Reuben Krakovsky; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1907). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H. R. 4126. A bill for the 
relief of Ernst Sbaschnik, Sr.; Hildegard 
Sbaschnik; and Ernst Sbaschnick, Jr.; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1908). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 4504. A bill for the relief 
of Dr. Philip Bloemsma and Mrs. Joy Roelink 
Bloemsma; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1909). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 4588. A bill for the relief of 
Mark Yen Hui; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1910). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 5107. A bill for the relief of 

te Mary Fujita; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1911). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H.R.5108. A bill for the 
relief of Nicola, Lucia, and Rocco Fierro; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1912). Refer- 
red to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H. R. 5301. A bill for the 
relief of Leonard Jesse Richards (Michio 
Inoue); without amendment (Rept. No. 
1913). Referred to the Commitee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 5864. A bill for the relief 
of Sachiko Kanemochi; without amendment 
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(Rept. No. 1914). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 

. H. R. 6109. A bill for the relief of 
Helga Evaline Matz; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1915). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 6505. A bill for the relief of 
Karen Ann Crowley; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1916). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H. R. 6870. A bill for the 
relief of Loule Bon Kong; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1917). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 6945. A bill for the relief of 
Katharina Hoffmann; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1918). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN: 

H. R. 7793. A bill to provide for standards 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture governing imported agricultural food 
products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BRYSON: 

H. R. 7794. A bill to revise and codify the 
laws relating to patents and the Patent Office, 
and to enact into law title 35 of the United 
States Code, entitled “Patents”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. AANDAHL: 

H. R. 7795. A bill to modify the compre- 
hensive plans for flood control in the Mis- 
souri River Basin to provide for the inclusion 
in such plans of adequate elementary and 
high-school facilities at Newtown, N. Dak., 
to replace the facilities located in Sanish and 
Van Hook, N. Dak., which are to be abandoned 
as a result of the construction of the Garri- 
son Dam and Reservoir; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H. R. 7796. A bill to amend the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, and the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska: 

H. R. 7797. A bill to disallow the deduction 
as bad-debt losses loans to political commit- 
tees or candidates; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DEWART: 

H. R. 7798. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, to strengthen 
American agriculture and reduce the cost of 
price-support operations; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 


By Mr. KEARNS: 

H. R. 7799. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds for the establishment of 
the Smithsonian Gallery of Art as a part of 
a national war memorial in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: 

H. R. 7800. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits, to preserve in- 
surance rights of permanently and totally 
disabled individuals, and to increase the 
amount of earnings permitted without loss 
of benefits, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 7801. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishments of a Commission on Human Rights 
in the government of the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. O'HARA: 

H. R. 7802. A bill to amend part I of the 

Interstate Commerce Act to provide for 
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filing of equipment trust agreements and 

other documents evidencing or relating to 

the lease, mortgage, conditional sale, or bail- 

ment of railroad equipment; to the Commit- 

tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H. R. 7803. A bill to authorize the payment, 
in the case of certain officers of the Army of 
the United States separated with impaired 
hearing, of sums equal to the pay and allow- 
ances they would have received if they had 
been hospitalized in accordance with admin- 
istrative requirements prior to separation, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

H. R. 7804. A bill to authorize additional 
pay for combat duty performed by members 
of the uniformed services in Korea, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H. R. 7805. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, so as to provide annuities for cer- 
tain widows who were married at least 50 
years to employees to whom such act applied; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. REAMS: 

H. R. 7806. A bill to authorize the par- 
ticipation by certain Federal employees, 
without loss of pay or deduction from annual 
leave, in funerals for deceased members cf 
the Armed Forces returned to the United 
States from abroad for burial; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 7807. A bill to amend section 402 (f) 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. R. 7808. A bill to amend part I of the 
Interstate Commerce Act to provide for filing 
of equipment trust agreements and other 
documents evidencing or relating to the lease, 
mortgage, conditional sale, or bailment of 
railroad equipment; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SADLAK: 

H. R. 7809. A bill authorizing the transfer 
of certain property of the United States Gov- 
ernment (in Windsor Locks, Conn.) to the 
State of Connecticut; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H. R. 7810. A bill to provide that the com- 
pensation the United States shall pay the 
borough of Blairsville, Pa., for certain land 
and improvements thereon, shall include the 
replacement costs of such improvements; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H. R. 7811. A bill to amend the Longshore- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act to increase the maximum benefits pro- 
vided by such act and to extend its provi- 
sions to Puerto Rico, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H.R. 7812. A bill to provide for the resto- 
ration and maintenance of the U. S. S. Con- 
stitution and to authorize the disposition 
of the U. S. S. Constellation, U. S. S. Hartford, 
U. S. S. Olympia, and U. S. S. Oregon, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


H. R. 7813. A bill to authorize the Army 
Medical Service Graduate School to award 
master-of-science and doctor-of-science de- 
grees in medicine, dentistry, veterinary medi- 
cine, and in the biological sciences involved 
in health services, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WATTS: 

H. R. 7814. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to enter into an agree- 
ment with the State of Kentucky to acquire 
non-Federal cave properties within the au- 
thorized boundaries of Mammoth Cave Na- 
tional Park in the State of Kentucky; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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H.R. 7815. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to cooperate with the 
State of Kentucky to acquire non-Federal 
cave properties within the authorized bound- 
aries of Mammoth Cave Nat‘onal Park in 
the State of Kentucky, and for other pur- 
poses, to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H. R. 7816. A bill to require that all im- 
ported bonemeal be disinfected at the port of 
entry so as to destroy possible anthrax 
spores; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: 

H. R. 7817. A bill to provide for emergency 
flood-control work made necessary by recent 
floods, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Fublic Works. 

By Mr. HALE: 

H. R. 7818. A bill to authorize the Attorney 
General to conduct preference primaries for 
nomination of candidates for President and 
Vice President; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. JACKSON of Washington: 

H. R. 7819. A bill to prescribe policy and 
procedure in connection with construction 
contracts made by executive agencies, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. J. Res. 446. Joint resolution relating to 
the continuance on the payrolls of certain 
employees in cases of death or resignation 
of Members of the House of Representatives, 
Delegates, and Resident Commissioners; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. J. Res. 447. Joint resolution authorizing 
and directing the President of the United 
States to proclaim October 28 of each year 
as Statue of Liberty Day; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ARMSTRONG: 

H. J. Res. 448. Joint resolution to create a 
good-will medical team to assist in combat- 
ing and eradicating epidemic disecses in the 
Far East; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 7820. A bill for the relief of Riccardo 
Budinich; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BOLLING: 

H. R. 7821. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Danuta Oktawiec; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUNTER: 

H. R. 7822. A bill for the relief of Ava Jean 
Williams (Eva Maria Scholz); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 7823. A bill for the relief of Manolis 
N. Triantafillou; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACHROWICZ: 

H. R. 7824. A bill for the relief of Brother 
Casimer John Krzyzanowski; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. R. 7825. A bill for the relief of certain 
members of the Missionary Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 7826. A bill for the relief of Mariko 
Kuniyuki;- to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: 

H. R. 7827. A bill for the relief of Ruth 
D. Crunk; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H. R. 7828. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Frantisek Lysy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. R. 7829. A bill to give proper recogni- 
tion to the distinguished service of Col. J. 
Claude Kimbrough; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. RADWAN: 

H. R. 7830. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Miriam Sperling; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

H. R. 7831. A bill for the relief of Ronald 
J. Palmer; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SITTLER: 

H. R. 7832. A bill for the relief of Robert 
L. Kikta; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 7833. A bill for the relief of Prof. 
Werner Richter; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


722. By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 
Petition of Mrs. Verna M. Elliott, Watson- 
ville, Calif., and others urging the passage 
of H. R. 2188; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

723. Also, petition of Mrs. Lucia P. Smith 
of San Jose, and others, urging favorable 
consideration of H. R. 2188; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

724. Also, petition of J. E. Hardy, and 
others, of California requesting favorable 
consideration of H. R. 2188; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

725. Also, petition of J. Lawson, and oth- 
ers, of San Jose, Calif., requesting favorable 
action on H. R. 2188; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

726. Also, petition of Mrs. A. M. Blumer, 
of Burlingame, Calif., and others, urging the 
passage of H. R. 2188; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

727. By Mr. HALE: Petition of York Har- 
bor Village Corp., York Harbor, Maine, pro- 
testing the location of the proposed bomber 
air base at Newington, N. H., and requesting 
justification for this location of the bomber 
base with the expected destruction of the 
balanced economy of the community and 
threat to the welfare and safety of the lo- 
cality if efforts are not successfully made for 
relocation; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

728. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Wil- 
liam A. Bloom, and others, of Tampa, Fla., re- 
questing passage of House bills 2678 and 
2679 known as the Townsend plan; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

729. Also, petition of Mrs. Albina Bibeau, 
and others, of St. Petersburg, Fla., requesting 
passage of House bills 2678 and 2679 known 
as the Townsend plan; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, May 13, 1952 


(Legislative day of Monday, May 
12, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess, 

Rev. Father Peter J. Rahill, St. Louis, 
Mo., of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Washington, D. C., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


O God, we thank Thee for the great 
blessing of freedom which Thou hast 
bestowed upon us in these United States. 


May 13 


May we demonstrate our gratitude by 
employing this heavenly favor for the 
benefit of our country and of ourselves 
as patriotic Americans. Many have died 
to preserve this great good; may we not 
render their supreme sacrifices vain and 
useless by yielding to false or ignoble 
impulses. 

In particular do we ask this day Thy 
divine guidance of the Members of this 
Senate. May their deliberations be tem- 
pered with justice, prudence, and mercy. 
The decisions which this assembly then 
makes will be a splendid safeguard for 
that precious liberty with which Thou 
hast so graciously endowed us. With Thy 
help, O God, all our trials, as well as our 
triumphs, will accordingly be to Thy 
honor and glory. Through Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MeFaRLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
May 12, 1952, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H. R. 5368) to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain certain fa- 
cilities to provide water for irrigation and 
domestic use from the Santa Margarita 
River, Calif., and the joint utilization of 
a dam and reservoir and other water- 
work facilities by the Department of the 
Interior and the Department of the 
Navy, and for other purposes, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 75) relative to 
the reenrollment of S. 2307, for the relief 
of Holger Kubischke. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint res- 
olution, and they were signed by the 
President pro tempore: 


S. 1365. An act to assist Federal prisoners 
in their rehabilitation; 

S. 1772. An act for the relief of Ruth Obre 
Dubonnet; 

H. R. 1499. An act to amend the act ap- 
proved August 4, 1919, as amended, provid- 
ing additional aid for the American Printing 
House for the Blind; 

H. R. 1949. An act to retrocede to the State 
of Illinois jurisdiction over 154.2 acres of land 
used in connection with the Chain of Rocks 
Canal, Madison County, II.; 

H. R. 3401. An act to make certain in- 
creases in the annuities of annuitants under 
the Foreign Service retirement and disability 
system; 
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H. R. 4262, An act relating to the height of 
the building known as 2400 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; 

H. R. 4551. An act to provide for the acqui- 
sition of a site for the new Federal building 
in Newnan, Ga., adjoining the existing Fed- 
eral building there as an economy measure 
before land value has increased as a result 
of land improvement; 

H. R. 4902. An act to permit the importa- 
tion free of duty of racing shells to be used 
in connection with preparations for the 1952 
Olympic games; 

H. R. 5282. An act to amend section 2800 
(a) (5) of the Internal Revenue Code; 

H. R. 5998. An act to amend the excise tax 
on photographic apparatus; 

H. R. 6863. An act to make provision for 
suitable accommodations for the Bureau of 
Customs and certain other Government serv- 
ices at El Paso, Tex., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7189. An act to amend the provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code which relate to 
machine guns and short-barreled firearms, 
so as to impose a tax on the making of sawed- 
off shotguns and to extend such provisions 
to Alaska and Hawaii, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. R. 7230. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code, so as to make nontaxable cer- 
tain stock transfers made by insurance com- 
panies to secure the performance of obliga- 
tions; and 

H. J. Res. 422, Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the Washington 
State-Far East International Trade Fair, 
Seattle, Wash., to be admitted without pay- 
ment of tariff, and for other purposes. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. ANDERSON was 
excused from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate this week. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators 
be permitted to make insertions in the 
Record and transact other routine busi- 
ness, without debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Acting 
Archivist of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a list of papers 
and documents on the files of several de- 
partments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and request- 
ing action looking to their disposition, 
which, with the accompanying papers, 
was referred to a Joint Select Committee 
on the Disposition of Papers in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
and Mr. Lancer members of the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 
Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate and referred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
The petition of Louis Droter, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, praying for the enactment of legisla- 
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tion to admit 300,000 immigrants into the 
United States; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

The memorial of W. G. Irish, of Oswego, III., 
remonstrating against a decrease in appro- 
priations for the Veterans’ Administration; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The memorial of Charles A. Darling, of 
Glenwood, Ark., remonstrating against the 
enactment of the bill (S. 1140) to establish 
and consolidate certain hospital, medical, 
and public health functions of the Govern- 
ment in a Department of Health; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


ABRIDGMENT OR MAKING OF LAW 
BY TREATIES—RESOLUTION OF 
COUNCIL OF POLISH SOCIETIES 
AND CLUBS, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent a resolution adopted on May 2, 1952, 
by the Council of the Polish Societies and 
Clubs, in the State of Delaware, in sup- 
port of Senate Joint Resolution 130, 
sponsored by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker] and 54 other Senators, which 
has for its purpose prohibition against 
the execution of treaties abridging the 
laws of the United States or of the sev- 
eral States unless Congress by act shall 
so provide. 

I ask that this resolution be referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
Senate for consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, as 
requested by the Senator from Delaware. 


RESOLUTION OF DAIRYLAND COOP- 
ERATIVE ASSOCIATION, WISCON- 
SIN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
previously commented on the Senate 
floor on four important issues of inter- 
est to every Wisconsin dairyman, namely, 
the Andresen amendment to the defense- 
production law, the need of accelerated 
hoof-and-mouth-disease research, the 
importance of final action on the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway, and the con- 
tinued utilization of butter by the Armed 
Forces. 

At this time I send to the desk a reso- 
lution sent to me by Harold Olson, direc- 
tor of public relations of the Dairyland 
Cooperative Association of Juneau, in my 
State of Wisconsin, stressing the views 
of some 1,600 milk-producing farms on 
all these important questions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the Recorp and be 
thereafter appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

1952 RESOLUTIONS 

Resolved, That Dairyland Cooperative As- 
sociation urge their Wisconsin Representa- 
tives to Congress to do all in their power to 
keep section 104, known as the Andresen 
amendment, in the War Production Act. 
This act, if repealed, would cause great hard- 
ship to the dairy industry. 

Resolved, Since it is known that hoof-and- 
mouth disease is prevalent in Mexico and 
Canada and since there has been a law 
enacted by Congress in 1948 authorizing the 
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building of a laboratory, Dairyland Coopera- 
tive Association goes on record asking Con- 
gress to appropriate money to build this 
laboratory within the confines of the United 
States for study and research to combat this 
dread livestock disease. 


Resolved, That Dairyland Cooperative As- 
sociation support the St. Lawrence seaway 
project and wishes of this law au- 
thorizing the construction of the seaway, 
either by the United States or jointly with 
Canada. Dairyland as a great producer co- 
operative sees in this project a great hope 
for the Middle West in marketing and receiy- 
ing goods of the world. 


Whereas the United States Senate Armed 
Services Committee has approved a bill which 
would make oleomargarine a permissible part 
of the Navy ration; and 

Whereas the Air Force and Army quarter- 
masters may now use oleomargarine: It is 
hereby 

Resolved by Dairyland Cooperative Asso- 
ciation of Juneau, Wis., and their entire 
membership, assembled today, May 3, 1952, 
in annual convention, To condemn this ac- 
tion by the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, in recommending this bill sponsored by 
Senator WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, as 
it would be very detrimental to the dairy 
industry of the United States of America. 

A copy of this resolution to be placed into 
the hands of our two United States Senators 
and all Repesentatives in Congress from the 
State of Wisconsin. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 13, 1952, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 1365. An act to assist Federal prisoners 
in their rehabilitation; and 
S. 1772. An act for the 

Obre Dubonnet. 


relief of Ruth 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, 
and referred as follows: 


By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. 3159. A bill for the relief of Rodion 
Michael Akulshin; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 3160. A bill for the relief of Sachiko 
= emochi; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 3161. A bill to amend part I of the 
Interstate Commerce Act to provide for fil- 
ing of equipment-trust agreements and other 
documents evidencing or relating to the 
lease, mortgage, conditional sale, or bailment 
of railroad equipment; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 3162. A bill for the relief of Andrew 
Alexander Nara and Mary Kimberly Nara; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. 3163. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Goto; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS (for himself, Mr. 
FREAR, Mr. MARTIN, Mr. Ives, Mr. 
Tart, Mr. Butter of Nebraska, Mr. 
O'CONOR, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. MUNDT, 
Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. NIXON, 
and Mr. HENT2ICcKSON) : 

S. 3164. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code so as to prohibit the deduction 
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from gross income of bad debts owed by 
political parties and political organizations; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WILLIAMS when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland: 

S. J. Res. 154. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the composition 
and jurisdiction of the Supreme Court; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


DEDUCTION FROM GROSS INCOME 
OF CERTAIN POLITICAL DEBTS 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. FREAR], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Martin], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor], the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Tart], the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER], the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL], the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Mounptl, the senior Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH], the Senator from 
California (Mr. Nixon], and the junior 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON], I introduce for appropriate 
reference a bill, the purpose of which 
is to correct the loophole in the law 
whereby political contributions or loans 
have been ruled to be legitimate deduc- 
tions for income-tax purposes. 

The existence of this loophole was a 
surprise to many of us, and we all rec- 
ognize the necessity of its being cor- 
rected at this session of Congress. 

Under the rules amendments to the 
revenue code must originate in the House 
of Representatives, but this bill is being 
introduced today as an indication of our 
great interest in this subject. 

In the House today a companion bill 
is being introduced by my colleague, 
Representative Boccs of Delaware, and 
Representatives Smumpson of Pennsyl- 
vania, Norstap of Oregon, COTTON of 
New Hampshire, Hriurnes of California, 
and Davis of Wisconsin. 

I hope that the House committee will 
give the bill prompt attention. How- 
ever, in the event that the bill fails to 
get action, the bill which we are intro- 
ducing today may be offered in the Sen- 
ate as an amendment to a House bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill and a memoradum re- 
garding it may be printed in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred, and, without objection, the bill 
and memorandum will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3164) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code so as to prohibit 
the deduction from gross income of bad 
debts owed by political parties and po- 
litical organizations, introduced by Mr. 
WILLIAMS (for himself and other Sena- 
tors), was read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Finance, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 23 (k) of 
the Internal Revenue Code (relating to de- 
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ductions for bad debts) is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof a new paragraph as 
follows: 

“(6) Exception: This subsection shall not 
apply with respect to debts owed by (A) 
any political party, (B) any National, State, 
or local committee of any political party, or 
(C) any committee, association, or organiza- 
tion which accepts contributions or makes 
expenditures for the purpose of influencing 
or attempting to influence the election of 
candidates or of presidential or vice pres- 
idential electors. For the purpose of this 
paragraph, the terms ‘candidate’, ‘contribu- 
tion’, and ‘expenditure’ shall have the mean- 
ings prescribed for such terms in section 
591 of title 18 of the United States Code.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this act 
shall be applicable with respect to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1951. 


The memorandum presented by Mr. 
WILLIAMS is as follows: 

MEMORANDUM FOR SENATOR WILLIAMS 

Pursuant to your request we have pre- 
pared the attached bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code so as to prohibit the 
deduction from gross income of bad debts 
owed by political parties, political commit- 
tees, and other political organizations. 

The bill amends section 23 (k) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code so as to prohibit a de- 
duction from gross income by a taxpayer of 
a bad debt owed to him by a political party, 
by a National, State, or local committee of 
a political party, or by any committee, asso- 
ciation, or organization which accepts con- 
tributions or makes expenditures for the 
purpose of influencing or attempting to in- 
fluence the election of candidates or of pres- 
idential or vice presidential electors. The 
terms candidate“, “contribution”, and ex- 
penditure” as used in this amendment to 
the Internal Revenue Code will have the 
meanings prescribed for such terms in sec- 
tion 591 of title 18 of the United States 
Code, which was originally a part of the 
Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 1925. Those 
terms are defined therein as follows: 

“The term ‘candidate’ means an individual 
whose name is presented for election as Sen- 
ator or Representative in, or Delegate or Res- 
ident Commissioner to, the Congress of the 
United States, whether or not such individ- 
ual is elected. 

. * . * . 

“The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, 
subscription, loan, advance, or deposit, of 
money, or anything of value, and includes a 
contract, promise, or agreement to make a 
contribution, whether or not legally en- 
forceable. 

“The term ‘expenditure’ includes a pay- 
ment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, 
or gift, of money, or anything of value, and 
includes a contract, promise, or agreement 
to make an expenditure, whether or not 
legally enforceable.” 

It should be noted that the political com- 
mittees and organizations to which the pro- 
posed amendment to the Internal Revenue 
Code is applicable is more inclusive than the 
political committees to which the provisions 
of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 1925, 
now incorporated into title 18 of the United 
States Code, are applicable. For example, 
State and local committees of political par- 
ties are excluded from the definition of the 
term “political committee” as used in the 
Corrupt Practices Act but debts owed by 
such committees are specifically covered by 
the proposed bill. 

Respectfully, 
Harry B. LITTELL, 
Assistant Counsel. 
May 12, 1952. 
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INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRI- 
ATIONS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado submitted 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 7176) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of the 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1953, and for other purposes, which 
were referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 


REVISION OF LAWS RELATING TO 
IMMIGRATION, NATURALIZATION, 
AND NATIONALITY — AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. LEHMAN (for himself, Mr. HUM- 
PHREY, Mr. BENTON, Mr. LANGER, Mr. 
KILcorE, Mr. Dovuctas, Mr. MCMAHON, 
Mr. GREEN, Mr. Pastors, Mr. Moopy, Mr. 
Morray, Mr. KEFAUVER, and Mr. MORSE) 
submitted four amendments intended to 
be proposed by them, jointly, to the bill 
(S. 2550) to revise the laws relating to 
immigration, naturalization, and nation- 
ality, and for other purposes, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. LEHMAN (for Mr. HUMPHREY) 
submitted 16 amendments intended to 
be proposed by Mr. HUMPHREY (for him- 
self, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. BENTON, Mr. LAN- 
GER, Mr. KILGORE, Mr. DovuGias, Mr. 
MCMAHON, Mr. GREEN, Mr. Pastore, Mr. 
Moopy, Mr. Murray, Mr. KEFAUVER, and 
Mr. Morse), jointly, to Senate bill 2550, 
supra, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

Mr. BENTON (for himself, Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. LANGER, Mr. 
KILGORE, Mr. Doucras, Mr. MCMAHON, 
Mr. GREEN, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. Moopy, Mr. 
Morray, Mr. KEFAUVER, and Mr. Morse) 
submitted 30 amendments intended to 
be proposed by them, jointly, to Senate 
bill 2550, supra, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 5368) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate, and maintain certain facilities 
to provide water for irrigation and do- 
mestic use from the Santa Margarita 
River, Calif., and the joint utilization of 
a dam and reservoir and other water- 
work facilities by the Department of the 
Interior and the Department of the 
Navy, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


PRINTING OF HANDBOOK RELAT- 
ING TO AGRICULTURAL PARITY 
PRICES (S. DOC. NO. 129) 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the innumerable requests for 
information with respect to parity for 
agriculture, parity prices, and the for- 
mulas under which parity prices are 
computed, the Department of Agricul- 
ture decided to compile a parity hand- 
book to include concise information and 
definitions of these terms. Officials of 
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the Department conferred with mem- 
bers of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry and the committee staff 
in an effort to compile a reference 
manual which would answer the great 
majority of the questions raised in con- 
nection with parity and its uses. The 
members of the committee with whom I 
have conferred believe that this hand- 
book should be in printed form in order 
to make it available to Members of the 
Congress and persons interested in agri- 
culture. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed as a Senate document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there cbjection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


PRINTING OF REPORT RELATING TO 
RESERVE LEVELS FOR STORABLE 
FARM PRODUCTS (S. DOC. NO. 130) 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
reserve levels for storable agricultural 
commodities and the role of the Federal 
Government in the maintenance of such 
levels have been constant problems fac- 
ing agriculture for several years. In an 
effort to obtain the latest information 
and statistics pertaining to this matter, 
I requested the Department of Agricul- 
ture on July 9, 1951, to submit to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
a report on the factors relating to the 
determination of adequate reserve levels 
for storable farm products. I also asked 
Dr. Walter W. Wilcox, of the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service, Library of Con- 
gress, to work with the Department on 
the project. On April 14, 1952, I re- 
ceived a study entitled “Reserve Levels 
for Storable Farm Products” from the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and after con- 
ferring with several members of the com- 
mittee, it was determined that this in- 
formation was of such importance as to 
warrant making it readily available to 
Members of the Congress and to all stu- 
dents of agriculture. Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed as 
a Senate document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE AP- 
PENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix, as follows: 

By Mr, HENDRICKSON: 

Address. delivered by Senator SCHOEPPEL 
before the National Tool and Die Manufac- 
turers Association on May 8, 1952. 

By Mr. IVES: 

Editorial entitled “Two Outstanding Citi- 
gens,” from the New York Herald Tribune 
of May 13, relating to citations awarded to 
Samuel D. Leidesdorf and John Foster Dulles 
by the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. 
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By Mr. LODGE: 

Editorial entitled “What Has Happened 
to America’s Youth,” published in the March 
issue of Flying. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

Editorial entitled “We're Proud of Our 
Mother,” published in the Portland Press- 
Herald of May 10, 1952, and an editorial en- 
titled “American Mother,” published in the 
Christian Science Monitor of May 6, 1952. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

Editorial entitled “Amicus Curiae,” pub- 
lished in the Washington News of May 12, 
1952. 

Article entitled “Dulles Urges United States 
to End Policy Supported by ‘Spasms of 
Fright,“ published in the New York Herald 
Tribune of May 13, 1952; and an article en- 
titled “Dulles Sees Defense and Aid Fail- 
ure,” published in the Washington Post of 
May 13, 1952. 

By Mr. BENTON: 

Factual evidence of the standing of allies 
or the United States in connection with 
achieving permanent peace. 

An editorial headed “Mr. Kennan in Mos- 
cow,” published in the New York Times of 
May 9, 1952. 


IMPORTANCE OF AN ADEQUATE 
AIR FORCE 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
at this point in the Recorp a statement 
made by me on May 6, 1952, with refer- 
ence to our Air Force. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR LODGE ON May 6, 1952 


When General Eisenhower appeared be- 
fore the Compton Commission several years 
ago, he pointed out that “the decision in a 
future conflict will be determined by our 
ability to act and react in the first 60 days, 
rather than in the twelfth, eighteenth, or 
twenty-fourth month, as in past wars.” Our 
ability to act and react in these first stages 
will inevitably fall upon the shoulders of our 
Air Force, and for that reason I have con- 
sistently urged the Congress to appropriate 
the necessary funds for an Air Force in being, 
fully capable in every respect to acting and 
reacting effectively in the tragic event of 
enemy cttack. 

In fact, if I may interject a personal note, 
I believe the record will show that I was the 
first Member of the Senate to urge that 
money be appropriated for a 70-group Air 
Force, which in 1947 was agreed upon by all 
the experts in the field as the absolute mini- 
mum number of military aircraft needed for 
a striking Air Force, which is the point of 
the spear of our armed strength. On July 
10, 1947, I offered on the floor of the Senate 
an amendment which would have increased 
funds for the Army Air Corps by $613,000,000. 
I said at that time: 

“The amendment which I shall offer repre- 
sents my attempt to provide an ever-ready 
Air Force of 70 peace-strength air groups. 
The first priority for the national 
security of the country should go to the 
striking Air Force, and these are the figures 
which will give it to them, and I hope the 
Senate will adopt them.” 

This amendment was, unfortunately, de- 
feated and we lost a whole year in getting 
started on the Air Force so badly needed for 
the defense of our country. 

I renewed my plea early in the following 
year. In January 1948, I said in the Senate: 

“I rise this morning to express the hope 
that the Appropriations Committee will in- 
clude in the bill adequate funds for 70 air 
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groups. We must have an Air Force in be- 
ing, an Air Force that is immediately ready, 
not a skeleton Air Force. Seventy groups 
are the minimum.” 

Congress did heed the warning that our 
air power was in such a reduced and weak- 
ened condition that the very safety of the 
Nation was in peril, and funds for 70 groups 
were appropriated, but the President reduced 
this amount by 28 groups. More valuable 
time was lost. 

The aggression in Korea made the situation 
even more obviously serious, and reports of 
Russian aircraft production revealed that the 
United States was lagging dangerously be- 
hind the Communists. I pointed out on the 
Senate floor on April 30, 1951— 

“To send trocps overseas without adequate 
tactical aviation is just exactly the same as 
sending them into battle without rifles, 
tanks, or artillery. The Air Force must be 
enlarged to 150 groups.” 

Appearing before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee the following month, I ob- 
served: 

“We have not set our sights high enough 
and we are not moving fast enough toward 
even our presently limited objective. 
We should increase our appropriations so 
that we are no longer second best.” 

Although funds were substantially in- 

creased, it was apparent that we still were 
moving too slowly. The failure to act in 
earlier years was now becoming apparent. 
I told the Senate on February 18 of this 
year: 
“I refer to an Associated Press dispatch in 
which Mrs. George A. Davis, Jr., whose hus- 
band, Major Davis, America’s greatest jet 
ace, was shot down and presumed Killed a 
week ago, quoted her husband as writing in 
a recent letter that ‘things can’t go on like 
they are. Mrs. Davis quoted her husband 
further, and these are Major Davis’ words: 
“We lost so many planes and so many men. 
The MIG’s are so much better than the 
Sabres that something must be done.’ 

“Mrs. Davis said her husband wrote in a 
letter soon after he arrived in Korea last 
October 21 that ‘the war's censored and no 
one knows what goes on over here. They are 
not to win the war. All they want 
to do is hold and let people get killed.’ 

“How much longer must we wait before 
We cease the practice of putting American 
soldiers in exposed positions and American 
airmen in the skies without the proper 
equipment that they need to defend them- 
selves? In Korea we have asked men to lay 
down their lives in a fight which was not 
a fight to win. We must not plan the same 
mistake for American soldiers in Europe. All 
American soldiers, wherever they are, are 
entitled to all the support and assistance 
that we at home can give them. We cannot 
escape the conclusion that to permit Amer- 
ican soldiers to stand in dangerous positions 
abroad without making a major effort to 
provide adequate air support is inexcusable 
and terrible negligence. I repeat the ques- 
tion which I have asked innumerable times 
since the aggression in Korea: ‘What are 
we waiting for’?” 

It seems almost incredible that there 
should be any tendency in Congress to de- 
lay and cut Air Force appropriations, ig- 
noring the lessons of the past, but the sad 
fact of the matter is that it now seems 
likely that unless there is more vision the 
Air Force will still have to struggle along on 
inadequate funds for the next 2 or 3 years, 
I shall not relax my efforts and will fight 
on the floor of the Senate, if necessary, for 
every cent of money which is needed th order 
to complete the minimum requirements of 
air power. Any other course would be un- 
thinkable. 
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BIPARTISAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
referred many times in the Senate to 
the tendency of the human mind to eval- 
uate language in diverse ways, so much 
so that one Senator has told me that the 
human mind is a “most peculiar con- 
traption.” 

Two sources, both hearing or reading 
the same speech, come to entirely dif- 
ferent conclusions regarding it. That 
seems to be one of the results of the 
operation of the human mind. Of 
course, that is to be expected, I suppose, 
particularly about so highly controver- 
sial a question as foreign policy. 

I am glad to report, however, that the 
reaction to my various recent appeals 
for bipartisan foreign policy continues 
predominantly in favor of those appeals. 
The general reaction is an endorsement 
of what I feel to be the constructive 
approach which I have recommended. 
The mail from my State is still heavily 
in favor of my suggestion for an afirma- 
tive emphasis. After I had made my 
first address, General Eisenhower made 
substantially the same statement. 


EISENHOWER’S VIEWS DESERVE RESPECT 


General Eisenhower has clearly reit- 
erated that mutual-security aid is essen- 
tial to the defense of Western Europe 
against communism. He has rightly 
recommended that the reduction in for- 
eign spending be limited to the $1,000,- 
€09,000 cut which we on the Foreign 
Relations Committee authorized. I feel 
his view—an expert view, a patriotic 
view—merits our respect and adherence. 

I know how difficult it is, of course, 
to hold to that $1,000,000,000 cut limita- 
tion. I realize full well the enormous tax 
burden on the American people, the tre- 
mendous damages which inflationary 
spending has cost, but I know, too, that 
a war would be infinitely costlier in hu- 
man life as well as in material treasure. 

I intend to continue to speak on this 
same subject, to write on it, and to do 
everything in my power to advance the 
general cause of “unity at the water's 
edge.” 

THANKS FOR FAVORABLE NEWSPAPER COMMENT 


I wish to express my appreciation to 
the many distinguished newspapers 
throughout the land which have gra- 
ciously endorsed the ideas which I have 
set forth. At this time, I send to the 
desk excerpts of several such editorials. 

There have, of course, been newspaper 
editorials on the opposite side of the 
fence, so to speak. And while I disagree 
with them, I feel that each journal is 
entitled to its own views, so long as it 
brings the factual news to the attention 
of its readers. 

Iask unanimous consent, further, that 
following these editorial excerpts at the 
conclusion of my remarks, there be 
printed a series of excerpts from various 
letters which have come to me from my 
own State and elsewhere. These mes- 
sages kindly endorse my own efforts, 
But I submit them not because of any 
desire for personal praise. On the con- 
trary, the sole factor with which I am 
concerned is that the ideas and princi- 
ples which the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin advanced shall receive public sup- 
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port, irrespective of who may voice them, 
or for that matter, who may oppose 
them. 

I OWE AN OBLIGATION TO SPEAK OUT 


I for one feel that in my responsibility 
as the ranking Republican on the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, I have a 
duty to my Nation to speak out accord- 
ing to my light, according to my sincere 
convictions. 

I do not propose to take a back seat 
in helping in the formulation of either 
the foreign policy of my Nation or of my 
party. Ihave no pretensions whatsoever 
from a personal standpoint. But I do 
feel that I owe an obligation, in view of 
my position, to speak forth with every 
ounce of my convictions frankly and re- 
gardless of any other factor. 

I owe an obligation to my party to 
give it the best judgment of which I 
am capable, and I owe an obligation to 
myself to speak the truth as I see it. 
As has been stated before by another, 
“God helping, I can take no other 
course.” Each of us should do likewise. 


SPIRIT, NOT MECHANISM, IS WHAT COUNTS 


Last night the Honorable John Foster 
Dulles spoke on both the weaknesses 
and the strength of American foreign 
policy. He pointed out that what is 
needed is not “spasmodic spurts” of 
“overly costly effort,” but calm, reason- 
able, long-range effort to defend the 
“frontier of freedom.” Mr. President, 
those words probably are generalities, 
but we cannot go anywhere unless we 
start to go somewhere. 

While I have not as yet read the text 
of Mr. Dulles’ remarks, I feel that he 
is right at least in pointing out that we 
should not oversell ourselves on the 
mechanisms of peace, where it be the 
U. N., NATO, or any other mechanism. 

It is not the organization which 
counts, it is the spirit behind the or- 
ganization. I for one feel that these 
organizations are helpful, constructive, 
and necessary. But they will not of 
themselves gain for us lasting peace, 
unless there is in them vitality and they 
are made the subject of straight think- 
ing. Rather, it is the spirit of free 
peoples and the spirit which we are able 
to engender, even behind the iron cur- 
tain, which will be the final determinant 
of whether the world will be saved from 
the scourge of world war III. 

I repeat my request for unanimous 
consent that there may be printed in the 
Recor at this point the newspaper edi- 
torials and excerpts to which I have re- 
ferred, and also excerpts from letters I 
have received. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and excerpts were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

From the Baltimore Sun] 
Wirr oF WISCONSIN TAKES A 
RATIONAL STAND 

All of us can take satisfaction and some 
pride in the forthright stand Senator ALEx- 
ANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin, has taken for a 
rational approach to the foreign-aid problem, 
which the Congress is now debating. A man 
who can say with deep conviction, “We, 
[that is, the members of the Republican 
Party who share Senator WiILEy’s views] are 
not willing to sacrifice this Republic in order 
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to win an election” has rajsed himself to 
the level of something akin to statesmanship. 

Moreover, in this instance, Senator WILEY 
was speaking as more than a single indi- 
vidual. Since the death of Senator Vanden- 
berg, the true father of the bipartisan con- 
cept of foreign policy, Senator Wr has 
been the ranking minority member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. This means 
that in the event the Republicans do capture 
control of the Senate in November, he would 
become the chairman of the committee, with 
at least as much power as Senator CoNNALLY, 
of Texas, now wields. 

In effect, we can say that if there is such a 
Republican victory in November, an outcome 
not too unlikely, we may reasonably expect 
the new Foreign Relations Committee to 
follow the general course now laid down. 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle] 
THE EVOLUTION OF A SENATOR 


We attach a good deal of importance to 
the demand of Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of 
Wisconsin, for a constructive approach by 
Republicans toward American foreign policy. 
The Senator talks as a Republican chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
should talk—and that is exactly what he'll 
be if a Republican victory in November turns 
the balance of power in the Senate. 

The last Republican chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee was the late Sen- 
ator Arthur H. Vandenberg in the eightieth 
Congress. Vandenberg talked and acted in 
the sense that Wizr has adopted. He 
showed the way to responsible Republican 
foreign-policy attitudes. Senator WILEY 
ought not to have to apologize for saying, 
as Vandenberg often said, that “we must 
have continuing bipartisanship in foreign 
policy or, better still, nonpartisanship.” 

Yet, there are elements in the Republican 
Party and on the Republican side of the 
Senate who recently have expressed their 
sorrow and contempt for WiLry’s reasonable 
point of view. Wir became suspect with 
these elements in the GOP when, in a 
speech to the American Society of News- 
paper Editors on April 19, he said: 

“I will oppose, as a matter of principle, 
not personality, the efforts of anyone within 
my own party, or in any other party, who 
has the mistaken idea that simply because 
the other fellow recommended a policy it is 
necessarily wrong. We are first and last 
of that breed called Americans.” 


Wix went on to say, that the GOP should 
constructively point out Democratic errors, 
while acknowledging its own shortcomings; 
and at the same time praise Democratic 
achievements with which it agreed. “The 
American people,” he reminded some saurian 
thinkers in the GOP, “are forward-looking 
and do not want criticism of the past for 
criticism’s sake, negativism for the sake of 
wallowing in the mud.” 

$ * * . . 


The GOP will do well to lay the reasonable, 
sensible statement of Senator Witey to 
heart; the party will get a lot further in the 
coming months through Wileyism, if it may 
be called that, than through “negativism for 
the sake of wallowing in the mud.” 


[From the Denver Post] 


Wat's WRONG WITH BREED CALLED 
AMERICAN? 

A United States Senator was recently raked 
up and down by a few newspapers for hav- 
ing endangered his country, betrayed the 
voters of his own party, and imperiled his 
country. He was compared to Alger Hiss as 
an expert in betrayal. Some members of 
his own party have joined in the criticism, 
although obliquely, and have held him up 
to cold and cruel scorn. 
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Who is this man and what is his offense? 
Well, his name is ALEXANDER WILEY, and he 
is senior United States Senator from Wis- 
consin, now serying his second term. He 
is ranking Republican member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the Senate. 
In the event of Republican victory in 1952, 
Mr. Witey would become the committee's 
chairman. 

What was his offense? Briefly, it was to 
step into the shoes of the late Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg in asserting that unity, in fac- 
ing foreign problems, would be more helpful 
than knifing foreign policy, when and if it 
is devised by the other party. 

Senator WILEY preceded Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson on a luncheon program be- 
fore the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors in Washington. He criticized our for- 
eign policy and its past mistakes, but then 
continued: 

“I will oppose the efforts of anyone in 
either party to assume it is good politics or 
good sense to criticize others unjustifiedly. 
The American people know there is a time 
and a place for criticism. But they also 
known that what is always needed is con- 
structive suggestion, affirmative emphasis, 
and not mere negativism. 

"+ say that in our international 
relations there is a good deal of which every 
American can be proud. Make no mistakes, 
I have drawn attention in the past, and will 
in the future, to situations which I feel merit 
criticism. * * * But I will oppose as a 
matter of principle, not personality, the ef- 
forts of anyone within my own party, or any 
other party, who has the mistaken idea that 
simply because the other fellow recom- 
mended a policy it is necessarily wrong. 
We are first and last of the breed called 
Americans.” 

Senator Witey then listed as achievements 
the improved teamwork between the execu- 
tive branch and Congress, and the “genuine 
bipartisan or, better still, nonpartisan coop- 
eration, particularly on European policy.” 

He applauded the apparent congressional 
determination that economic aid to Europe, 
the principal target of the isolationists, 
must be continued along with military aid, 
“because it plays so vital a role in sustain- 
ing the economic health of these various 
nations.” 

Still another constructive result, he said, 
is the good news about the Marshal plan— 
it has “brought about genuine economic mir- 
acies in Europe.” 

“Military progress in Western Europe is en- 
couraging,” said Senator WILEY; and he de- 
clared General Eisenhower's engineering of 
NATO into a force for peace ranks with his 
brillant command of SHAEF during World 
War II. 

While Senator Witey lambasted what he 
called “the great many mistakes” that in- 
volved us in Korea, and said that we ought to 
quit fighting there with one hand behind cur 
backs, he added that our Korean stand made 
Joe Stalin and Company take notice that 
Korea was not going to become another Aus- 
tria or Czechoslovakia. Finally, he declared, 
Korea had helped us buy time to recover our 
strength as well as discover our weaknesses. 

. „ * * . 

Although ALEXANDER WILEY is not another 
Arthur Vandenberg, his speech can be com- 
pared with some cogency, to the 1945 speech 
of Senator Vandenberg. 

The big Michiganite had previously held 
views comparable to some earlier attitudes 
of Senator WILEY. Mr. Vandenberg re- 
nounced isolationism forever, and emerged 
as the father of American bipartisan and 
nonpartisan foreign policy—in other words, 
of an all-American foreign policy. 

It was more. It was the beginning of one 
of those massive and history-making shifts 
in alignment which come infrequently in 
American national politics and which con- 
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tribute so much to the continued life and 
greatness of this Nation, 


[From the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune] 


Witey’s SOUND PosITION REGARDING FOREIGN 
POLICY 


When the late Senator Arthur Vandenberg 
revised his thinking about foreign affairs in 
the light of long study and observation he 
was bitterly criticized by former admirers 
who continued to think of foreign policy in 
partisan anc parochial terms, 

Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Republican, of 
Wisconsin, is being similarly criticized for 
a similar evolution in thinking. There are 
not as many isolationists today as there were 
when Vandenberg came out for a nonparti- 
san foreign policy based on full awareness 
of the United States inescapable role in world 
affairs. There are not as many politicians 
who place partisan considerations above na- 
tional interest. 

But Wr is being subjected to the same 
sort of treatment accorded Vandenberg as a 
result of a notable statement of belief made 
before the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors in Washington. 

Witey is being criticized by some of his 
Republican colleagues in the Senate and by 
isolationist newspapers for saying that in 
our international relations there is a good 
deal of Which every American can be proud. 
The senior Republican member of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations also is 
being criticized for urging the sort of bi- 
partisan or nonpartisan conduct of foreign 
policy championed by Vandenberg. WILEY 
wants Americans to be united “at the water's 
edge” and to keep foreign policy out of do- 
mestic politics. He refuses to compromise 
principle for a Republican victory in No- 
vember. 

We think such an approach is far more 
likely to contribute to a Republican victory 
in November than the tactics favored by 
Witer’s critics. We believe that great num- 
bers of voters would withhold support from 
a candidate who sought to make political 
capital out of foreign policy. Statements 
such as Witey’s which reflect the thinking 
of such prominent Republicans as Governor 
Dewey, Governor Warren, Harold Stassen, 
Paul Hoffman, John Foster Dulles, Senators 
Lodge, Saltonstall, and Smith, and, presum- 
ably, General Eisenhower, are bound to carry 
great weight with those voters concerned 
primarily with safeguarding the peace, free- 
dom, and security of the United States and 
like-minded nations in a time of exceptional 
peril. 

It is reassuring to learn that WrLeY’s mail 
from Wisconsin has generally favored his 
speech and that he refuses to be swayed by 
hostile criticism. The support from con- 
stituents shows that those who try to make 
political capital out of foreign policy have 
not made the inroads they expected upon 
the thinking of Wisconsin voters. 

Writer's firm stand gives assurance that if 
General Eisenhower becomes President he 
will have enlightened and forceful coopera- 
tion from the senior Republican spokesman 
on foreign policy in the Senate. If the Re- 
publicans control the Senate a Republican 
President and a Republican chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee should be able to 
command the support of Democratic Sena- 
tors for an’ enlightened foreign policy be- 
cause WILEY, like his distinguished prede- 
cessor, Vandenberg, gave nonpartisan support 
to a Democratic administration’s conduct of 
our foreign relations. This is the only sen- 
sible way fog a great democracy to conduct 
its affairs. The Nation is fortunate in having 
the services of a man such as WILEY at such 
a time. In the words of Secretary of State 
Acheson, he “puts the interest of his coun- 
try before any partisan or personal advan- 
tage.” 
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[From the Sacramento Bee] 


WISCONSIN’s WILEY Sars SOME Wise, TIMELY 
Worps 


Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin, 
in case the Republicans capture the next 
Senate, will become chairman of the power- 
ful Foreign Relations Committee. 

In a recent speech to the Society of Amer- 
ican Newspaper Editors in Washington he 
provided reassuring evidence of his capac- 
ity to meet such a responsibility wisely and 
well. 

In fact, he spoke not as a but 
as an American, a refreshing attitude in a 
year when it is difficult to resist the temp- 
tation to throw rocks at every target in 
sight. 

For instance, believe it or not, Senator 
Witty told the editors: 

“I, for one, have always held to the be- 
lief that the Republican Party should be 
as willing and eager to praise constructive 
achievements as it should be to point out 
shortcomings.” 

And to prove he meant what he said, the 
Senator went on to declare: 

“I say that in our international relations 
there is a good deal of which every Ameri- 
can can be proud.” 

In this connection he mentioned the Mar- 
shall plan, the rearmament program, the 
successful holding of southeast Asia and 
the serving of notice on Soviet Russia 
that Korea is not going to become the Aus- 
tria or Czechoslovakia or Rhineland of 
world war III, Joe Stalin and company have 
had to sit up and take notice. 


+ * * e * 


The Wiley speech was notably reminiscent 
of the broad attitude and constructive 
statesmanship revealed by the late Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg, of Michigan. 

We cannot have too many Senators who 
will endeavor always to remember they are 
Americans first, not seekers after personal or 
partisan advantage or newspaper headlines. 


EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS ENDORSING BIPARTISAN 
FOREIGN POLICY 


From Minneapolis: 

“As a voting resident of Wisconsin, it gave 
me a great deal of satisfaction to read the 
report of your speech before the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. Allow me to 
congratulate you for taking such a forth- 
right stand on the subject of our foreign 
policy, especially since undoubtediy you 
knew that your remarks would not set well 
in certain quarters of the Republican Party.” 

From Palo Alto, Calif.: 

“I disagree with those colleagues of yours 
who are rather caustic in their comments as 
to your view on foreign affairs. I am sure 
they do the party no good, for it seems to 
me that such attitudes do not tend to attract 
Democratic votes, and the Republican Party’s 
candidate is going to require a lot of these 
to win. Moreover, a lot of Republicans are 
in more or less agreement with a great deal 
of the administration’s conduct of foreign 
affairs.” 

From Oconomowoc: 

“As a private citizen, I do wish to com- 
mend your stand on our ‘nonpartisan foreign 
policy’ and I do admire the adjective you 
have chosen in these days of divisive tactics. 
It is a far better word than ‘bipartisan’ I 
feel. To have you take an enlightened 
stand and stick to it is the most encouraging 
act out of Washington in months. Wiscon- 
sin can be proud, the United States and the 
free world hopeful.” 

From Janesville: 

“I know my letter will be buried in an 
avalanche—both pro and con. Don't be dis- 
couraged by those that are critical. They 
represent the more vocal and better organ- 
ized group in the party, but not, I am very 
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confident, the majority of us ordinary Wis- 
consin folks.“ 

“As a combat veteran of World War II and 
the present Korean affair and as a former 
District Republican chairman, I am proud 
to acknowledge you as my Senator. You 
have demonstrated your bigness and your 
vision. No more need be said.” 

From Milwaukee: 

“The United States continues to need the 
fair, impartial, nonpartisan appraisal that 
you so aptly displayed in your speech before 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
in Washington on Saturday last. 

“May I say that your talk made me proud 
to be from Wisconsin.” 

From Madison: 

“As a citizen of Wisconsin and a Repub- 
lican I am tremendously pleased by your 
speech of last Saturday to the newspaper 
editors. I believe that our present foreign 
policy is essentially sound and is proving 
effective and deserves the support you give 
it. Your stand is especially gratifying be- 
cause of your influence on the committee. 
In this time of crisis every thinking person 
must applaud your stand and I hope that 
where you lead others will follow. 

“May I also approve your vote on the 
tidelands bill. 

“Believe me, it is a pleasure to be able to 
write a congratulatory letter to Washington. 
You are strengthening the Republican Party. 
It needs this kind of help.” 

From Madison: 

“May I add my congratulations to the 
many that you must be receiving for the 
excellent nonpartisan speech on foreign pol- 
icy you gave last week. 

“On the other hand, maybe it is we citi- 
zens of Wisconsin who are to be congratu- 
lated for being represented by one Senator 
who places the welfare of his country above 
all other considerations.” 

From New London, N. H.: 

“In the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, page A2515, I noticed the editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal for April 22 

and praising your recent speech to 
the American Society of Newspaper Editors. 
Permit me to join in this expression of com- 
mendation. 

“Assuming that the quotations accurately 
represent your viewpoint, I feel that you 
have said what strongly needs to be said by 
Republicans at this time. Unless the Re- 
publican Party can develop the kind of 
statesmanship which your speech exempli- 
fies, it just is not going to go places. 

“I have recently read the diaries of the 
late Senator Vandenberg, and I am thor- 
oughly pleased that you are following in his 
illustrious footsteps. Would that more of 
your senatorial colleagues were doing like- 
wise.” 


From Indianapolis: 

“I noted that you voted to cut the foreign- 
aid appropriation requested by the President. 
Iam willing to trust your judgment. But I 
am very worried about further cuts. It 
seems to me that if we are going to give too 
little, we might better give nothing. And if 
we give nothing, we throw away everything 
gained by Marshall aid and mutual defense 
and General Eisenhower's work in NATO.” 

From Madison: 

“Thank you for at last representing the 
mass of the Republican Party members with 
your statesmanlike, constructive speeches.” 

From Wauwatosa: 

“You make me proud to be a citizen of 
Wisconsin; proud of your stature as a states- 
man of courage and honesty; proud of your 
sincerity to acknowledge good work in gov- 
ernment regardless of who does it; proud of 
you because you have the courage to stand 
before the world, restate your beliefs so there 
Will be no mistake about what they are, and 
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let your fellow Senators faint where they REVISION OF LAWS RELATING TO 


may.” 

From Oshkosh: 

“I want to add this personal note of ap- 
preciation for your recent speech about the 
foreign policy of our country. 

I'm so afraid that the Republican Party 
will lose the election because of the inac- 
curate and inflammatory statements certain 
party members have been making about for- 
eign policy since the thirties—persons appar- 
ently willing to undermine trust in our coun- 
try in order to win; and I'm glad that you 
spoke up to restore the balance.” 


IRREGULARITIES IN THE DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, during the 
course of the probe by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of irregularities 
in the Department of Agriculture it has 
become increasingly clear that Secretary 
Brannan’s administration of the De- 
partment has not been in the public in- 
terest. Actually, Mr. Brannan has 
sought to conceal the unsavory condi- 
tions existing in his Department. The 
shortages in the Commodity Credit Cor- 
Pporation’s grain storage program which 
were brought to light by the committee 
were obviously known to the Secretary 
before we exposed the chiseling of ware- 
housemen at the expense of the Ameri- 
can taxpayers. The plain unvarnished 
truth is that the Department of Agricul- 
ture cooperated with the grain specula- 
tors to conceal their crime and their 
rapacity. Department policy was to 
permit the crooks to make up their 
shortages in Government-stored grain 
and to keep the public in ignorance of 
this widespread corruption. Not until 
the committee exposed existing condi- 
tions did the Agriculture Department 
make a feeble attempt to prosecute. 

When I introduced my resolution call- 
ing for this investigation Secretary 
Brannan branded it as a “fishing expe- 
dition” for political purposes. He tried 
to hoodwink the people into believing 
that everything was simon pure in his 
Department and that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and F restry was 
engaged in a political witch-hunt. For- 
tunately these unfounded charges did 
not deter us from doing our duty. In- 
stead of cooperating with our committee 
the Secretary has done little but’ criti- 
cize. Instead of instituting an investi- 
gation of his own to clean house, his 
tactic has been to wait until our investi- 
gators discover something irregular and 
start making inquiries at the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, whereupon he tries 
to correct the irregularity before our 
committee can make it public. His pur- 
pose is apparently to keep one jump 
ahead of the Congress. But I warn him 
that he has to do some real jumping in 
the future. We have only commenced 
the job of investigating his Department, 

In my opinion, the startling revela- 
tions of the Agriculture committee have 
made people everywhere in this country 
lose confidence in Mr. Brannan and his 
administration of the farm program. 
His conduct has given the farm program 
an undeserved black eye. He should 
immediately tender his resignation to 
President Truman. 


IMMIGRATION, NATURALIZATION, 
AND NATIONALITY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hory 
in the chair). The Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which is 
S. 2550. 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2550) to revise the 
laws relating to immigration, naturaliza- 
tion, and nationality, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
a quorum call be rescinded and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
opening the debate on the bill S. 2550 
to revise the laws relating to immigra- 
tion, naturalization, and nationality, 
and for other purposes, I shall, before 
discussing the provisions of the bill, 
make a few preliminary remarks re- 
specting the background of the bill. 

Senate bill 2550 represents an under- 
taking which has never before been ac- 
complished in the history of the Repub- 
lic; namely, to revise and codify all 
the numerous immigration and naturali- 
zation laws. Since the first immigration 
law of 1798, these laws have been en- 
acted piecemeal and consist of literally 
hundreds of enactments which have 
been supplemented and implemented by 
thousands of rules, regulations, procla- 
mations, Executive orders, and opera- 
tions instructions. 

The bill which is before the Senate 
today has not been hastily conceived. 
It is rather the result of an intensive 
investigation and study of our entire 
immigration and naturalization system 
over the course of 2% years, conducted 
by a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, of which I had 
the honor of being chairman. 

I shall not undertake to recite in de- 
tail the work which went into the study 
and investigation. Suffice it to say that 
the subcommittee and its staff spent lit- 
erally thousands of hours of time in the 
study and investigation. We studied 
not only the history of the immigration 
policy of the United States but the im- 
migration policies of other countries as 
well. We delved into the history and 
development of international migrations 
and the problems of population and nat- 
ural resources. We studied the char- 
acteristics of the population of the 
United States, insofar as they were re- 
lated to our immigration and naturali- 
zation system. We studied the organi- 
zation and functions of the agencies of 
the Government which are concerned 
with the administration and operation 
of our immigration and naturalization 
law. We studied each of the thousands 
of provisions of our immigration and 
naturalization laws, with the end in 
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view of appraising their adequacy, force, 
and effect. Let me say in passing that 
not only were these thousands of pro- 
visions of the law themselves studied 
carefully, but in conjunction therewith 
we studied the judicial and administra- 
tive interpretations of those provisions 
of the law and the rules and regulations 
implementing them. 

In the course of our work, the subcom- 
mittee obtained and considered apprais- 
als and suggestions from several hundred 
officers and employees of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service and of 
the Visa and Passport Divisions of the 
Department of State. In addition we re- 
ceived and considered appraisals and 
suggestions from numerous individuals 
and representatives of various interested 
nongovernmental organizations. 

The study and investigation disclosed 
many inequities, weaknesses, loopholes, 
and inconsistencies in our present hodge- 
podge immigration and naturalization 
system. The gravity of this situation is 
not merely academic, nor is it confined 
to the question of serious inconvenience 
to those who undertake to administer or 
understand our laws. Today, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as never before, a sound immigra- 
tion and naturalization system is essen- 
tial to the preservation of our way of 
life, because that system is the conduit 
through which a stream of humanity 
flows into the fabric of our society. If 
that stream is healthy, the impact on 
our society is salutary; but if that stream 
is polluted, our institutions and our way 
of life become infected. 

Simultaneously with the filing of the 
comprehensive and detailed report on our 
immigration and nationality system— 
Senate Report No. 1515 of the Eighty- 
first Congress—on April 20, 1950, I in- 
troduced in the Senate, Senate bill, 3455 
of the Eighty-first Congress, which, like 
the instant bill, S. 2550, provided for the 
repeal of all the immigration and na- 
tionality laws and the enactment of one 
completely revised immigration and na- 
tionality code. Mr. President, many 
months of tedious work were devoted to 
the preparation of Senate bill 3455, and 
it went through several drafts before it 
was finally introduced. In that work, 
I was assisted not only by the staff of 
the Senate Immigration Subcommittee, 
but also by experts from the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, the Visa 
Division of the Department of State, the 
Passport Division of the Department of 
State, and the Legislative Counsel of the 
Senate. 

After the introduction of Senate bill 
3455, copies of the bill were circulated to 
interested governmental and nongov- 
ernmental agencies for study and com- 
ment. The Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service assigned two experts who 
prepared a 525-page detailed analysis 
and comment on the bill, and the De- 
partment of State set up within the De- 
partment a special committee which per- 
formed a similar function. Further- 
more, a number of nongovernmental 
agencies submitted analyses and sugges- 
tions on the bill. In the course of nu- 
merous conferences over a period of 
several weeks, the various suggestions 
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and analyses were considered, and Sen- 
ate bill 3455 was further refined and each 
of the thousands of provisions was 
checked and rechecked. Thereafter, on 
January 29, 1951, I introduced in the 
Senate, Senate bill 716, which was a re- 
finement and modification of my original 
bill, S. 3455. Shortly thereafter, the 
chairman of the Immigration and Na- 
turalization Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives, Representative Francis 
E. WALTER, of Pennsylvania, introduced a 
companion house bill, House bill 2379, 
which, with only a few slight changes, 
was identical to my bill, Senate bill 716. 

Mr. President, thereafter, extensive 
joint public headings were conducted 
by subcommittees of the Committees on 
the Judiciary of the Senate and House of 
Representatives on Senate bill 716 and 
the companion House bill, House bill 
2379, and on House bill 2816, a bill in- 
troduced by Representative EMANUEL 
CELLER, which was a copy of my bill, with 
certain changes. 

Following the extensive joint public 
hearings at which scores of witnesses 
representing dozens of organizations ap- 
peared, my bill, Senate bill 716, and the 
companion House bill, H. R. 2379, were 
further refined in the course of numerous 
conferences. Thereafter, on August 27, 
1951, I introduced in the Senate, Senate 
bill 2055, which was the refined version 
of Senate bill 716; and Representative 
Francis E. WALTER introduced in the 
House of Representatives a companion 
House bill, H. R. 5678, which, with slight 
variation, was identical to Senate bill 
2055. 

The bill which now is pending before 
the Senate, Senate bill 2550, with some 
modifications and editorial changes, em- 
bodies the provisions of Senate bill 2055, 
and was reported by the Committee on 
the Judiciary as a substitute in lieu of 
Senate bill 2055. The Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representa- 
tives, on February 14, 1952, reported the 
companion House bill, H. R. 5678, to the 
House of Representatives, which on 
April 25, 1952, passed the bill, with 2 
or 3 minor amendments, by an over- 
whelming vote of 206 for and 68 against. 

Mr. President, this brief résumé which 
I have recited of the background of the 
bill which is pending before the Senate 
gives only a hint of the tremendous 
amount of work and care which have 
been devoted to the preparation of the 
bill now pending. This bill is not the 
product of any one mind; nor does it 
represent the thinking of any one partic- 
ular school of thought in the highly con- 
troversial field of immigration and nat- 
uralization. Rather, this bill represents 
the composite thinking of many agen- 
cies and organizations both in and out- 
side the Government which are con- 
cerned with this vital subject. 

Mr. President, if the bill now before 
the Senate did nothing more than elimi- 
nate the deadwood from our present im- 
migration and nationality laws and inte- 
grate into one legislative enactment all 
of the remaining provisions, it would be 
worth the time and effort which has gone 
intoits preparation. But, Mr. President, 
this bill does much more than that. The 
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bill does not, however, undertake to 
change any of the provisions of existing 
law merely for the sake of change, It 
has been my policy not to change pro- 
visions of the present law which have 
proved to be sound, especially since 
throughout the years there has been 
built up a body of judicial and adminis- 
trative interpretation of those provisions 
upon which we can rely. 

The cardinal principle which has 
guided me in determining the provisions 
of the proposed legislation is simply this: 
The best interests of the United States 
of America. Consistent with that prin- 
ciple, Mr. President, are not only those 
provisions of the proposed legislation 
which plug the loopholes in our immigra- 
tion and naturalization system but also 
those provisions which remove inequities 
and discriminations in the system. 

Mr. President, in discussing the pro- 
visions of this bill which contains 302 
pages consisting of thousands of pro- 
visions revising and codifying hundreds 
of immigration and nationality laws, I 
shall not burden the Senate with a de- 
tailed section-by-section analysis. This 
would only be a repetition of the volumi- 
nous comparative analysis which the 
Committee on the Judiciary issued as an 
accompanying document to our report on 
the bill which was sent to every Sena- 
tor months ago. 

I do desire, however, to comment on 
the principal features of the bill which, 
as I have said, are the same as the princi- 
pal features of the companion bil! which 
recently passed the House of Representa- 
tives by an overwhelming majority. 

The bill retains the national-origin 
quota formula as the basis for our quan- 
titative restriction of immigration to this 
country. I especially emphasize that 
statement, Mr. President, because I 
deem it vital to our consideration of the 
pending bill. National origin quotas 
have been an integral part of our immi- 
gration system since their establishment 
in 1929 pursuant to the provisions of the 
Immigration Act of 1924, and while they 
have been frequently criticized and at- 
tacked, no one as yet has come forward 
with an acceptable substitute. Even 
those who would whittle away the princi- 
ple of national-origin quotas by provid- 
ing for the distribution of unused quota 
numbers among the low-quota countries 
seemingly profess adherence to the prin- 
ciple of national origin for the mainte- 
nance of the composition of our popula- 
tion according to the contribution by 
various nationalities. 

Mr. President, Senate bill 2550 does, 
however, remove from our immigration 
laws the present racial discriminations 
in a realistic manner. Under the terms 
of the bill, national-origin quotas will be 
available to all countries of the world, 
and no immigrant will be barred solely 
because of race, nor will aliens be barred 
from naturalization because of race. 

Another significant change made in 
the immigration law is the removal of 
discriminations based on sex. Under 
the present law, men are accorded fa- 
vored treatment. Senate bill 2550 re- 
moves inequalities based on sex, there- 
by providing like treatment for both men 
and women. 
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One of the most significant changes 
made by the bill is the introduction of 
the principle of selectivity into our quota 
system. Under the provisions of the bill, 
50 percent of each quota is allocated to 
aliens whose services are needed in this 
country because of their special knowl- 
edge or skills. I particularly emphasize 
that statement. 

Mr. President, Senate bill 2550 also 
revises those provisions of the law relat- 
ing to the qualitative grounds for the ex- 
c usion of aliens, so that the criminal 
and immoral classes, the subversives 
and other undesirables can be excluded 
from admission into the United States. 

I depart from my memorandum to say 
that as the result of a study made by 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, 
it has been stated on the floor of the 
Senate that, taking one day with an- 
other, there are illegally present in this 
country from 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 aliens, 

The provisions relating to the exclud- 
ibles have not been strengthened mere- 
ly for the sake of excluding aliens, as 
has been alleged, but in a sincere ef- 
fort to insure that when millions of 
aliens are storming our gate we shall 
not be admitting into our society those 
who would contaminate or subvert it. 

Likewise, the deportable classes of 
aliens and the deportation procedures 
have been strengthened so that subver- 
sives and other undesirable aliens are 
not permitted to remain in our midst. 
To effect this objective, the bill also 
makes certain structural changes in the 
enforcement agencies for greater effi- 
ciency in the enforcement of the immi- 
gration and nationality laws. 

I again depart from my memorandum 
to say that, of the 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 
aliens illegally present in America, tak- 
ing one day with another, as has been 
established, it seems to be almost an im- 
possibility for the agencies of the Gov- 
ernment to deport them. When the 
agencies undertake to deport aliens who 
are illegally in the United States, they 
are confronted with every kind of bar- 
rier and excuse. Many of the aliens 
illegally present in America pursue their 
course, infiltrating themselves into the 
avenues of the Government and into 
other advantageous places, for the pur- 
pose of assisting in the destruction, the 
internal destruction of America. 

The bill also contains certain changes 
in our nationality and naturalization 
laws which, although they have under- 
gone more recent revision than have the 
immigration laws, have never before 
been integrated with our immigration 
laws. 

The bill eliminates race as a bar to 
naturalization. Under provisions of the 
bill, no one who has been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence will be denied the priv- 
ilege of citizenship solely because of his 
race. 

Other significant provisions of the 
naturalization features of the bill 
broaden and redefine the exceptions to 
expatriation by residence abroad of a 
naturalized citizen. These exceptions 
are designed to meet more realistically 
the varied problems which arise in con- 
nection with citizens who have bona fide 
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reasons for foreign residence. Under 
the bill the procedural provisions relat- 
ing to naturalization have been simpli- 
fied. The filing of a declaration of in- 
tention is made permissive instead of 
mandatory as at present. A neighbor- 
hood investigation of every petitioner for 
naturalization is required unless it is 
waived by the Attorney General. 

The oath of allegiance required of all 
persons upon naturalization has been 
reworded to place the naturalized citi- 
zen on the same basis as a native-born 
citizen with respect to promising to per- 
Seng military service when required by 

W. 

I have undertaken, Mr. President, to 
present to the Senate in broad outline 
the background and principal provisions 
of a bill which is exceedingly complex 
and highly technical. No subject is more 
controversial than the subject of immi- 
gration and naturalization with all its 
many ramifications. Therefore, I do not 
present this bill to the Senate as legisla- 
tion which in every particular is wholly 
satisfactory to every school of thought 
on this subject. 

Permit me, Mr. President, to insert in 
the Recorp just a few of the statements 
and comments which I have taken from 
my files or from the hearings on the 
McCarran-Walter bill. The statements 
and comments can be multiplied many 
times, and I offer them merely as sam- 
ples of the opinions expressed on this 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent at this point in my remarks, to have 
read from the desk a resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the American Coali- 
tion, which is composed of 93 patriotic, 
civic, and fraternal organizations repre- 
senting a membership of several mil- 
lion persons, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the clerk will read as re- 
quested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Whereas, over the course of approximately 
8 years, a special subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary conducted an 
exhaustive investigation and study of our 
present immigration and naturalization sys- 
tems; and 

Whereas, as a result of such investigation 
and study, Senator Par McCarran, chairman 
of the subcommittee, introduced in the 
Senate, Senate bill 2055 which completely 
revises and codifies all of the immigration 
and nationality laws, and a companion bill 
(H. R. 5678) was introduced by Representa- 
tive Francis E. WALTER in the House of Rep- 
resentatives; and 

Whereas joint public hearings were held 
by subcommittees of the Committees on the 
Judiciary of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives at which all interested parties 
were afforded an opportunity to appear and 
express their views on the principles em- 
bodied in the proposed legislation or to sub- 
mit their views for inclusion in the record 
of the joint hearings which has been printed 
and made available to the public; and 

Whereas the McCarran-Walter bill, in ad- 
dition to making numerous technical and 
minor changes in the immigration and na- 
tionality laws, makes many desirable im- 
provements in those laws without disturb- 
ing the basic theory embodied in our present 
immigration and nationality laws, such as 
the establishment of a system of selective 
immigration within our national origins 
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quota system, geared to the needs of the 
United States; the removal of racial dis- 
criminations and discriminations based on 
sex with reasonable restrictions; provision 
for more thorough screening of aliens, espe- 
cially on security risks; the making of struc- 
tural changes in the enforcement agencies 
for greater efficiency; the strengthening of 
the exclusion and deportation procedures; 
and the strengthening of the naturalization 
and denaturalization procedures to weed out 
subversives and other undesirables from 
citizenship; and 

Whereas, in the closing days of the first 
session of the Eighty-second Congress, there 
was introduced in the Senate, Senate bill 
2343, sponsored by Senators LEHMAN, HUMPH- 
REY, and others, to effect certain basic 
changes in the present immigration and nat- 
uralization laws; and 

Whereas a comparative analysis of the 
McCarran-Walter bill with the Lehman- 
Humphrey bill shows that the Lehman- 
Humphrey bill would, in effect, destroy our 
national origins quota system: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Coalition, in 
annual convention assembled, in the absence 
of legislation completely suspending immi- 
gration into the United States, does support 
and urge the Congress to enact, at the 
earliest possible moment, the McCarran- 
Walter omnibus immigration and naturali- 
zation bill as now written and pending in 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
and that the Congress reject the Lehman- 
Humphrey immigration bill. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
that the clerk read the names of the or- 
ganizations comprising the American 
Coalition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Americanism Defense League; American 
Vigilant Intelligence Federation; American 
War Mothers; American Women's Legion of 
World Wars; Associated Chapters, Order of 
DeMolay of Pennsylvania; Associated Farme- 
ers of California, Inc. 

Bill of Rights Commemorative Society. 

Colonian Order of the Acorn, New York 
Chapter. 

Dames of the Loyal Legion of the United 
States; Dames of the Loyal Legion of Penn- 
sylvania; Daughters of America, National 
Council; Daughters of America, District of 
Columbia Council; Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Colonists, Angell Husted Chapter, Con- 
necticut; Daughters of the American Colo- 
nist, Rhode Island; Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion, National Society; Daughters of the Rev- 
olution, New Jersey Society; Daughters of the 
Revolution, New York Society; Daughters of 
the Revolution, Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania; Daughters of the Revolution, Colonial 
Chapter; Daughters of the Revolution, Lib- 
erty Bell Chapter. 

Florida Committee for American Action; 
Fraternal Patriotic Americans, State of Penn- 
sylvania, Inc. 

General Society of the War of 1812. 

Junior Order United American Mechanics, 
New Jersey; Junior Order United American 
Mechanics, New York, Inc.; Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, Pennsylvania, 

Ladies of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic; Ladies of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, Department of the Potomac. 

Marine Corps League, Auxiliary; Marine 
Corps League, Cherry Point Detachment; 
Marine Corps League, Department of North 
Carolina; Marine Corps League, Southeast- 
ern Division; Military Order of the Loyal Le- 
gion of the United States, Commandery-in- 
Chief; Military Order of the Loyal Legion of 
the United States, Commandery of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; Military Order of the 
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Loyal Legion of the United States, Command- 
ery of the State of New York; Military Order 
of the Loyal Legion of the United States, 
Commandery of the State of Pennsylvania; 
Military Order of the World Wars. 

National Constitution Day Committee; 
National Council for American Education; 
National Society for Constitutional Secu- 
rity; National Society for Constitutional Se- 
curity, Chapter I; National Society for Con- 
stitutional Security, Chapter II; National 
Society for Constitutional Security, Chapter 
III: National Society, Daughters of the 
Union, 1861-1865; National Society of New 
England Women; National Society of New 
England Women, New York City Colony; Na- 
tional Society of the Congress of State So- 
cieties; National Society, Patriotic Women 
of America, Inc.; National Society, Service 
Star Legion; National Society, Sons and 
Daughters of the Pilgrims; National Society, 
United States Daughters of 1812, State of 
New York; National Society, Women Descend- 
ants of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company; National Sojourners; National 
Woman’s Relief Corps; Naval and Military 
Order of the Spanish-American War, Na- 
tional Commandery; Naval and Military 
Order of the Spanish-American War, District 
of Columbia Commandery; New Jersey Coali- 
tion, Inc. 

Ohio Coalition of Patriotic Societies; Order 
of Colonial Lords of Manors in America; 
Order of Independent Americans, Inc., State 
Council of Pennsylvania; Order of the 
Founders and Patriots of America, California 
Society; Order of the Founders and Patriots 
of America, District of Columbia Society; 
Order of the Founders and Patriots of Amer- 
ica, Massachusetts Society; Order of the 
Founders and Patriots of America, New Jer- 
sey Society; Order of the Founders and Pa- 
triots of America, New York Society; Order 
of the Founders and Patriots of America, 
Rhode Island Society; Order of the Three 
Crusades 1096-1192, Inc. 

Patriotic Order Sons of America, National 
Camp; Patriotic Order Sons of America, State 
Camp of Pennsylvania. 

Regular Veterans Association; Rhode Is- 
land Association of Patriots. 

Society of New York State Women; Society 
of Old Plymouth Colony Descendants; So- 
ciety of the Sons of the Revolution in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; Sons and 
Daughters of Liberty, National Council; Sons 
and Daughters of Liberty, State Council 
Connecticut; Sons and Daughters of Liberty, 
State Council District of Columbia; Sons and 
Daughters of Liberty, State Council Massa- 
chusetts; Sons and Daughters of Liberty, 
State Council New Hampshire; Sons and 
Daughters of Liberty, State Council Pennsyl- 
vania; Sons of the American Revolution, Na- 
tional Society; Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, California Society; Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, Empire State Society; Sons 
of the American Revolution, Iowa Society; 
Sons of the American Revolution, New Jersey 
Society; Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil 
War Commandery-in-Chief; Sons of Union 
Veterans of the Civil War, Massachusetts De- 
partment; Southern Vigilant Intelligence As- 
sociation, Inc.. 

The Federation of Huguenot Societies in 
America; The Wheel of Progress. 

Westchester Security League; Women of 
Army and Navy Legion of Valor, United States 
of America; Women’s National Defense Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the clerk 
may read a telegram which has come to 
my hand this moment from the same 
organization, the American Coalition of 
Patriotic Civil and Fraternal Societies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection. the clerk will read. 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 10, 1952. 
Par MCCARRAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The American Coalition, representing 93 
leading patriotic societies, urges your un- 
qualified support of the McCarran-Walter 
immigration bill. Any amendment to pool 
quotas would be disastrous and discrimina- 
tory against the great mass of our people. 
Millions of patriots will be watching your 
vote. 

GARDNER OSBORN, 
President, American Coalition of 
Patriotic Civic and Fraternal Societies. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the clerk 
may read to the Senate a telegram re- 
ceived from Donald R. Wilson, national 
commander, the American Legion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 31, 1952. 
Senator Par McCarran, 
Washington, D. C.: 

National executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Legion duly adopted a resolution sup- 
porting principles now contained in S. 2550. 
Request you do everything possible to bring 
this bill up for early debate and favorable 
action. Strongly urge revision and codifica- 
tion of immigration and naturalization laws 
as contained in S. 2550. 

Donar R. WILSON, 
National Commander, 
the American Legion. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the clerk 
may read a communication received from 
the Filipino Federation of America, Inc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


RESOLUTION To SUPPORT 100 PERCENT THE MC- 
CARRAN-WALTER BILLS, Now BEFORE CON- 
GRESS IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE CODIFYING 
AND REWRITING THE IMMIGRATION AND Na- 
TIONALITY LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 
“Whereas two important immigration and 

nationality bills referred to as omnibus bills, 

namely, S. 2550, introduced by Senator 

Pat McCarran in April 1950, and favorably 

reported by the Senate Judiciary Committee 

on January 29, 1952; and H. R. 5678, intro- 
duced by Representative Francis E. WALTER 
and favorably reported by the House Judi- 
ciary Committee on February 14, 1952; and 

“Whereas if enacted, these bills would 
bring far-reaching changes in the immigra- 
tion and nationality laws of the United 
States: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we the 1,728 delegates of 
the Filipino Federation of America, in these 
solemn hours of our special convention 
meeting, now in session in the city of Los 
Angeles, State of California, United States 
of America, on the 19th day of March, in the 
year of our Lord 1952, do hereby support 100 
percent said McCarran-Walter bills, believing 
that they would bring into effect the solution 
of the many immigration and nationality 
problems confronting the best interests and 
security of the United States here at home, 
and they also create better relations with 
foreign countries.” 

Unanimously adopted by the 1,728 dele- 
gates to the special convention meeting of 
the Filipino Federation of America, held on 
March 19, 1952, at the headquarters of said 
organization, 428 Stack Building, Los Angeles, 
Calif., United States of America, 
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I hereby certify that the above resolution 
is correct. 
FILIPINO FEDERATION OF AMERICA, INC., 
FABIAN L. BaNncuis, General Secretary. 
Attest: 
Gen. HILARIO C. Moncapo, 
Supreme Lifetime President. 


Mr.McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the clerk may 
read to the Senate a communication re- 
ceived from the Steuben Society of 
America, which I understand to be, in 
numbers, one of the largest German or- 
ganizations in America. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


STEUBEN SOCIETY oF AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y., May 7, 1952. 

DEAR SENATOR: We respectfully address this 
communication urging your support of the 
McCarran bill, S. 2550. 

We have carefully considered this legis- 
lation and have concluded that its terms and 
provisions are equitable, just and humane. 
It might not be amiss to point out that in 
our considered opinion this legislation in 
effect establishes a “Magna Carta” as to 
immigration, which may well be effective for 
the next generation and so it can in no man- 
ner be considered as merely transitory. 

On the other hand, a number of provisions 
embodied in the Humphrey-Lehman bill, S. 
2842, have been incorporated in the Celler 
bill, H. R. 7376, which was introduced in 
accordance with a message of the President 
of the United States. Further, we cannot 
emphasize too strongly that the Humphrey- 
Lehman bill deals primarily with the cur- 
rent temporary immigration situation al- 
ready amply covered under previously intro- 
duced legislation. 

Therefore, being convinced that the Me- 
Carran bill will serve the interests of our 
country, we respectfully implore its adoption, 

Respectfully submitted. 

STEUBEN SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
By ALBERT H. BOSCH, 
National Secretary. 
Ropert F. HoLocn, 
Chairman, National Committee on 
Public Affairs. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the clerk may 
read an excerpt from the testimony of 
Mrs. C. D. Wright, chairman of the de- 
partment of legislation, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, before the joint 
congressional committee considering the 
McCarran and Walter bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


While we are not only a national but an 
international organization—perhaps the larg- 
est women’s organizations in the world—the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs puts 
its first emphasis on the security of the 
United States. We feel that much of the 
present dangerous situation of our country 
stems from past overeagerness whereby, in 
our desire to furnish a haven to the op- 
pressed peoples of the world, we have not 
sufficiently screened those knocking at our 
ports for entry. 

We, therefore, feel that the two bills now 
under consideration, if used as the basis for 
a new law, will more adequately protect our 
country. 

We are very much pleased that in this 
legislation the last discriminations against 
women have been removed; that now women 
shall stand on an equal footing with men 
as sponsors for aliens. Particularly are we 
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pleased that now an American woman may 
bring in her alien husband irrespective of 
the date of marriage. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the clerk may 
read to the Senate an excerpt from the 
testimony of Roland Elliott, director, 
resettlement program, department of 
church world service, National Council 
of the Churches of Christ. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

We wish today to support the legislation 
that is under discussion. We believe that it 
states clearly that sound principle of the 
individual worth of the individual alien 
rather than regarding as determinative the 
accident of his birth or residence or his in- 
voluntary impressment in youth or trade or 
other associations dominated by totalitarian 
governments. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the clerk may 
read to the Senate an excerpt from the 
testimony of Argyle R. Mackey, Acting 
Commissioner, Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service, Department of Justice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Now, we of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service, Department of Justice, think 
this proposed legislation, generally speaking, 
would be a desirable revision of our immi- 
gration and naturalization laws. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the clerk may 
read to the Senate an excerpt from the 
testimony of Mrs. Elsie Elfenbein, execu- 
tive director, National Council of Jewish 
Women. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection, the clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

I wish to voice our appreciation to this 
joint committee for the monumental task 
you have set yourselves in codifying the 
immigration and naturalization laws of our 
country. We wish, further, to commend 

and vigorously support two very important 
provisions; The retention of the principle of 
national origin in quotas and the elimina- 
tion of discrimination in immigration be- 
cause of race and sex. We believe the 
latter to be a real and progressive step to- 
ward an all-inclusive policy of nondiscrim- 
ination because of race, creed, or national 
or ethnic origin. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the clerk 
may read to the Senate a letter from 
the national legislative director of the 
Japanese-American Citizens League; a 
letter from the president of the 
San Mateo Japanese-American Citizens 
League; and a letter from the president 
of the Cleveland chapter of the Jap- 
anese-American Citizens League. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read the letters, 
as follows: 

JAPANESE AMERICAN CITIZENS LEAGUE, 

ANTIDISCRIMINATION CO 


MMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., May 8, 1952. 

Hon. Pat MCCARRAN, 

Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR McCarran: This is to state 
for the record our endorsement of the omni- 


Without 
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bus immigration and naturalization bill 
which bears your name. 

We believe that your comprehensive and 
vitally needed legislation is a great improve- 
ment over existing law. 

Particularly are we appreciative of your 
leadership in providing in your bill for ra- 
cial equality in immigration and naturaliza- 
tion. 

As you are well aware, our organization 
has been in the forefront of those who have 
urged the extension of naturalization rights 
to all loyal resident aliens, without regard 
to race or national origin. In addition, we 
have strongly advocated the complete repeal 
of the oriental exclusion acts, which will 
abolish a needless barrier to understanding 
between our Government and the peoples 
of the Far East. 

The elimination of these racial prohibi- 
tions, as provided by your bill, is not only 

a matter of long-deferred justice but will 
ie an enormously salutary effect upon 
our international relations. 

We believe that the merits of your legis- 
lation deserve the overwhelming support of 
the Members of the Senate. 

Sincerely, 
MIKE MASAOKA, 
National Legislative Director. 


JAPANESE AMERICAN 
CITIZENS LEAGUE, 
San MATEO CHAPTER, 


April 17, 1952. 
Hon. Pat McCarran, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. Senator: Scheduled now on the 
Senate Calendar is legislation known as the 
McCarran omnibus bill, which provides that 
naturalization rights shall not be abridged 
because of race and which also extends im- 
migration quotas to those few remaining 
Asian countries whose nationals are still 
excluded from our shores. 

To those of us who are of Japanese an- 
cestry, this is the most important measure 
to come up in the legislative history of this 
country. The McCarran bill will remove a 
dual discrimination which has in the past 
characterized Asians, and particularly the 
Japanese, since they are the largest group to 
be affected, as inferior, as unworthy of nat- 
uralization privileges, and as unfit to 
enter this Nation as immigrants. 

While we who were born here are Ameri- 
can citizens, our citizenship is a matter of 
fortunate accident, since our parents are 
Japanese, We acquired our citizenship as a 
birthright, and as much as we cherish our 
birthright, we cannot but feel that our own 
status as citizens is clouded by the official 
slur which is cast on our parents. The cit- 
izenship privileges which are now ours by 
accident, we would like to share with our 
parents on the basis of acceptance. 

We hope that with your help this undemo- 
cratic blot on our immigration and natural- 
ization laws will soon be removed. 

May we urge that you support the Mc- 
Carran omnibus bill when it comes in the 
Senate for vote. 


Very truly yours, 
ROBERT SuGIsHITA, 
President, San Mateo Japanese 
American Citizens League. 
EDITH MARUBAYASHI, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


JAPANESE AMERICAN 

CITIZENS LEAGUE, 

CLEVELAND CHAPTER, 
March 5, 1952. 
Hon. Senator Patrick MCCARRAN, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: We have been informed by our 

legislative committee of the recent rapid 
progress made in furthering the eventua 
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passage of bill S. 2550 of which you are the 
author. We also know that it is waiting to 
be scheduled on the Legislative Calendar of 
the Senate. 

In the present world conflict, we sincerely 
feel that favorable action on this bill will 
augment other steps taken to improve inter- 
national good will. Passage of this bill will 
not only reinforce the faith of many in a 
great country but will also be positive evi- 
dence of another instance of strengthening 
the democratic way of life. 

Therefore, the Cleveland Chapter of the 
Japanese American Citizens League urge you 
to take such action as will lead to the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill, S. 2550, by 
the Senate. 


Respectfully yours, 
Henry TANAKA, 
President, Cleveland Chapter, JACL. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the clerk 
may read to the Senate an article ap- 
pearing in the Catholic Standard, which 
is a weekly publication of the Archdio- 
Psi! = Washington, under date of May 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Says House Micrant Law Is MILESTONE 


House passage of a bill wiping out all 
racial barriers to the admission of immi- 
grants and to their attaining citizenship 
through naturalization was called a mile- 
stone in American history by Bruce Mohler, 
director of the Immigration Department, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, here. 

The National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence has supported both the House bill and 
the companion McCarran measure in the 
Senate, while at the same time working for 
certain amendments. 

Among effects of the House bill are: 

1. Sex discriminations in various immi- 
gration procedures are abolished. 

2. The field for uniting and keeping family 
units intact is broadened. 

3. A general overhaul is given to immi- 
gration laws. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the clerk 
may read to the Senate a letter which 
I have received from the San Diego 
Council of Churches. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will read. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 


San DIEGO COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
San Diego, Calif., March 20, 1952. 
Senator MCCARRAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR McCarran: The executive 
board of the San Diego Council of Churches 
has authorized me to inform you of our 
enthusiastic approval of the omnibus bill 
S. 2550 which has been favorabiy reported 
out by the Judiciary Committee. 

We believe this bill removes injustices and 
confusions which have plagued our immi- 
gration policy with references to people of 
the Orient. It is obvious that the correc- 
tion of these discriminations will undermine 
the Communist tactics of misrepresenta- 
tion of the United States of America in the 
Far East. 

May we urge that it receive your concerned 
support and that you will use your influ- 
ence to prevent a delay in Congress which 
might result as in the past few years in the 
failure to get such measures to a vote before 

adjourned. 

Sincerely yours, 
San DIEGO COUNCIL or CHURCHES, 
GEORGE A. Scott, President. 
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Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the clerk 
may read to the Senate a statement from 
the testimony of Frieda S. Miller, Direc- 
tor, Women’s Bureau, United States De- 
partment of Labor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Pastore in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, the clerk will read as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


We know that there has been a great and 
important job done on this codification and 
how valuable it will be. We believe also that 
there are substantive revisions that are im- 
portant in this measure, and I would like to 
address myself primarily to certain of those 
that are of special interest in the Women's 
Bureau. 

The Bureau's interest and support springs 
from its awareness that much of our immi- 
gration law was enacted a full generation 
ago and addressed itself to then current 
situations. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the clerk may 
read to the Senate a resolution passed by 
the National Society, Daughters of the 
American Colonists. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


NATIONAL SOCIETY, DAUGHTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN COLONISTS, 
April 23, 1952. 
Hon. PAT MCCARRAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dzar Sm: The National Society, Daughters 
of the American Colonists, in session on 
April 8 and 9, 1952, at the Hotel Mayflower, 
Washington, D. C., at their thirty-first gen- 
eral assembly passed the following reso- 
lution: 

“Whereas a special subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Judiciary has con- 
ducted an exhaustive investigation of our 
present immigration and naturalization sys- 
tems; and 

“Whereas as a result of such investigation 
Senate bill 2550 and companion bill (H. R. 
5678) have been introduced in the Senate 
and House of Representatives by Senator 
Pat McCarran and Representative WALTER 
which completely revise and codify all of the 
immigration and naturalization laws; and 

“Whereas these bills have been favorably 
reported by the Judiciary Committees of the 
Congress: 

“Resolved, That the National Society, 
Daughters of the American Colonists, sup- 
port and urge the Congress to enact at the 
earliest possible moment the McCarran- 
Walter omnibus immigration and naturali- 
Zation bills now pending in the Senate and 
House of Representatives.” 

Unanimously endorsed your bill 2550 and 
trust it will be speedily enacted. 

Yours truly, 
CAROLINA V. SuDLER, 
National Recording Secretary. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the clerk 
May read an excerpt from resolutions 
adopted by the Fifty-first State Confer- 
ence of the District of Columbia Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will read the excerpt. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Fifty-first State Con- 
ference of the District of Columbia Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution affirm the 
principle that no immigration over and 
above that provided under the present quota 
system shall be permitted into the United 
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States either by special legislation, unused 
quotas, or Executive orders and express sup- 
port of Senate bill 2550 introduced by Sena- 
tor Par McCarran and bill H. R. 5678 intro- 
duced by Representative FRANCIS F. WALTER 
entitled “To revise the laws relating to im- 
migration, naturalization, and nationality; 
and for other purposes.” 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have the clerk 
read an excerpt from the testimony of 
Charles E. Foster, assistant legislative 
director of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will read the excerpt, 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

The bills will afford additional protection 
against the entry of subversive elements by 
tightening the screening procedures for ad- 
mission and clarifying deportation proce- 
dures for undesirable aliens. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have the clerk 
read an excerpt from the testimony of 
Charles E. Babcock, national legislative 
agent, Junior Order of United American 
Mechanics. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will read the excerpt. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

This is most important legislation, because 
it is definite and specific in its definitions, 
unmistakable in its terms, and brings into 
one comprehensive bill, immigration legis- 
lation heretofore enacted by Congress from 
1885 to the present time. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the clerk may 
read to the Senate an excerpt from the 
testimony of Walter J. Mason, legisla- 
tive representative, American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will read the excerpt 
from the testimony. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

I would just like to state, Mr. Chairman, 
that for many years the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has taken a vital interest in 
the immigration policies of the United States, 
and generally we have supported most of 
the important legislation, such as the Im- 
migration Acts of 1917, 1921, and 1924. Our 
main emphasis now is not only to substan- 
tially maintain the existing framework but 
to strengthen anc unify procedures in order 
to aid our Nation in safeguarding our in- 
stitutions and ways life. In other words, 
we support the Quota Act and the principles 
of the existing law and oppose opening our 
Nation to unrestricted and unregulated im- 
migration. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
krow that this bill is wholly unsatisfac- 
tory to and is vigorously opposed by cer- 
tain elements which are bent upon the 
destruction of our protective immigra- 
tion and naturalization system. 

There has been an intensive letter- 
writing campaign to sabotage this bill 
under the auspices of the same groups 
which so vigorously opposed our efforts 
in the last Congress to enact the Internal 
Security Act. 

I hold in my hand a copy of a letter 
dated May 8, 1952, addressed to all Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate by the 
National Lawyers Guild in which there 
is set forth a vigorous attack against 
my bill. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. MCCARRAN. Not now. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Not now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nevada declines to yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
attack incidentally is directed at cer- 
tain provisions which have been in the 
law for generations and which are de- 
signed to protect this Nation against 
subversives and other undesirables. It 
is significant to note that in the course 
of the letter attacking this bill the fol- 
lowing appears: “Repeal of the McCar- 
ran law, the so-called Internal Security 
Act of 1950, is our first need.“ It is also 
significant to note, Mr. President, that 
every Senator who voted against the In- 
ternal Security Act and who is still a 
Member of the Senate is listed as a spon- 
sor of the so-called Humphrey-Lehman 
substitute bill. 

As chairman of the Internal Security 
Subcommittee, I feel it is my duty to 
point out to the Senate the subversive 
character of the National Lawyers 
Guild. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from the Lawyers’ 
Guild be read to the Senate by the clerk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will read the letter. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


NaTIONAL LAWYERS GUILD, 
New York, N. Y., May 8, 1952. 
To Members of the United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR: We strongly urge that you 
vote against S. 2550. This bill, like the Mc- 
Carran internal security law, is a serious 
challenge to our democratic way of life. It 
would increase the height of the iron cur- 
tain around the Unites States erected by 
the McCarran law; impose guilt by associa- 
tion for no wrongdoing; reduce naturalized 
citizens to second-class citizens; establish 
arbitrary imprisonment without bail; and 
perpetuate and extend discrimination based 
on race and national origin All this in the 
assumed name of internal security. 

No need for such repressive measures has 
been or could be shown The alleged dan- 
ger of a large influx of Communists into 
this country is largely a figment of the im- 
agination. If we demand entry into the 
countries of eastern Europe, we surely should 
not deny aliens this same privilege Such 
exclusion not only prevents their seeing for 
themselves our democratic way of life, but 
would create considerable doubt whether a 
democratic way of life exists in the United 
States. As to noncitizens lawfully here, we 
believe that the security and welfare of our 
country will be promoted by according them 
the same freedom which has always been 
the source of our people’s devotion to their 
country and of our Nation's strength and 
progress. 

Repeal of the McCarran law, the so-called 
Internal Security Act of 1950, is our first 
need. That would make it possible to ex- 
amine and evaluate what is left from the 
proper perspective of the needs of this coun- 
try, rather than from prejudice against the 
foreign born, especially those whose views 
do not fit into an accepted pattern. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT J. SILBERSTEIN, 
Executive Secretary. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, ths 
National Lawyers Guild was cited as a 
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Communist front by the Special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities of the 
House of Representatives in its report of 
March 19, 1944. The National Lawyers 
Guild was subsequently cited again by 
the same committee as a Communist 
front which “is the foremost legal bul- 
wark of the Communist Party, and 
since its inception has never failed to 
rally to the legal defense of the Commu- 
nist Party and individual members 
thereof, including known espionage 
agents.” The National Lawyers Guild 
was cited as a Communist front for at- 
torneys, by the California Committee on 
Un-American Activities in its 1943 and 
1947 reports. The National Lawyers 
Guild was cited as a Communist-domi- 
nated organization by the New York City 
Council Committee Investigating the 
Municipal Service Commission. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. First, let me say to the 
Senator from Nevada that I desire to 
congratulate him upon making a very 
clear-cut explanation of this very com- 
prehensive bill. I hope he will clear up 
a misunderstanding which developed in 
the Senate as a result, I believe, of dis- 
cussions which were had here last week, 
namely, that there had not been ade- 
quate hearings on this measure. 

As I understand—and I ask the Sen- 
ator from Nevada please to correct me 
if I am in error—the hearings on this 
bill encompass not only the two volumes 
which are on our desks, but also further 
hearings which were conducted over a 
period of approximately 2 years. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, at 
this time, in answer to the question of 
the Senator from South Dakota, I should 
like to bring before the Senate the hear- 
ings, and let them remain before the Sen- 
ate, so that the Senate may see for itself 
the number of volumes of hearings which 
were conducted on this bill. So I ask 
that the hearings be brought into the 
Chamber at this time and placed on the 
table in front of the desk. 

Mr. MUNDT. While that is being 
done, let me say that I was impressed by 
the fact that some of the organizations 
which seemed to be opposing this meas- 
ure were given very ample time to venti- 
late their views and to make their sug- 
gestions to the committee, whereas from 
the discussion which occurred last week 
I understood that several such organi- 
zations had been denied an opportunity 
to appear before the committee. 

However, I understand the actual fact 
is that, instead of being denied an op- 
portunity to appear before the commit- 
tee, they were given an opportunity to 
appear there and they spent a consid- 
erable amount of time before the com- 
mittee, in speaking on the bill. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is true. Fur- 
thermore, in the House of Representa- 
tives the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee introduced a bill which is quite 
similar to the bill which I now choose to 
term the proposed substitute bill, 
whether that be the intendment or not. 
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Hearings were held on that House bill, 
and it was considered, reviewed, and 
gone over. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield further to 
me? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. So, in fact, the sugges- 
tions and the proposals now before the 
Senate in the form of amendments were 
considered by the committee, and testi- 
mony was presented to the committee 
by the organizations and the groups sup- 
porting the amendments. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield to me? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Nevada will permit me to 
conclude my questions, let me say that I 
was impressed, in reading the hearings 
last night—and I devoted most of the 
night to reading them—by what ap- 
peared to me to be a fact, and at this time 
I should like to ascertain whether it is 
actually a fact. As I read the testimony 
of the persons and organizations who 
opposed this bill, it seemed to me that I 
was rereading the hearings on the old 
Mundt-Ferguson internal security bill, 
or what later came to be known as the 
Internal Security Act of 1950, because 
it seemed to me that the identical groups 
that opposed our Communist-control 
bill were speaking in opposition to this 
bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Earlier today I 
made that identical statement. 

Mr. MUNDT. Following that, I sent 
for some copies of the Daily Worker, 
which I used to read regularly during the 
fight on the Internal Security Act, to 
find out the source and nature of our 
opposition. I wonder whether the Sen- 
ator from Nevada is aware that the Daily 
Worker, the official Communist news- 
paper, has been launching a tirade of 
attack and invective against this pro- 
posed legislation, and that attack and 
invective sound very similar to the kind 
of attack and invective in which the 
Daily Worker engaged when it was fight- 
ing our Internal Security Act. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to deal with that matter presently. 
Meantime, let me say that the Senator 
from South Dakota is entirely correct. 
I propose to submit to the Senate ex- 
cerpts from the Daily Worker, or so 
much of them as may be printable, so 
that the situation in that respect may be 
before the Senate. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think it would be wise 
to insert at least a few of them, because 
some of our colleagues are not so aware 
as is the Senator from Nevada of the 
fact that the Communists have been con- 
ducting a vigorous campaign to discredit 
this proposed legislation, a campaign 
very similar and very analogous to the 
one they conducted in an attempt to dis- 
credit the Mundt-Ferguson bill and In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950. I find that 
the same organizations that opposed that 
measure are opposing thisone. The Sen- 
ator from Nevada will recall that we 
passed the Internal Security Act over the 
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President’s veto, with only 10 dissenting 
votes, most of which were cast by the 
same Senators sponsoring the current 
amendments. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I should like to ask 
the Senator from South Dakota, based 
on his fine experience in both the House 
of Representatives and the Senate, 
whether he is familiar with what is 
known as the American Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am familiar with its 
Communist connections. 

Let me also say that the Lawyers’ 
Guild, which led such a virulent fight 
against the Mundt-Ferguson-Nixon bill, 
and which has consistently attacked all 
efforts by either the House of Represent- 
atives or the Senate to take any legisla- 
tive action to curb communism in this 
country—the same Lawyers’ Guild that 
has been cited by the Attorney General 
because of its Communist connections— 
is eloquent throughout these hearings in 
opposing this immigration bill, presum- 
ably because it believes that this bill, in 
turn, would curb the activities of Com- 
munists in this country. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator from 
South Dakota is entirely correct, and I 
intend to deal with that matter further, 
in a few minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. I shall be happy to hear 
the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
N from Nevada yield to me at this 

ime? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield now to the 
Senator from Louisiana, and I apologize 
for keeping him waiting. 

Mr. LONG. In speaking of the hear- 
ings which now are before us, let me say 
that I notice they are quite formidable 
in size and, at a rough estimate, would 
seem to make a stack 6 feet high, if piled 
on each other. Let me ask whether the 
two volumes before us, on our individual 
desks, include everything included within 
the printed hearings on the table by the 
desk in the front of the Chamber, or are 
in addition to them. 

Mr. McCARRAN. They are in addi- 
tion to what is on the table. 

Mr. LONG. Then I take it, from 
what I see here, that the hearings on 
this bill probably were longer, from the 
point of view of the amount of testi- 
mony taken, than the famous Mac- 
Arthur hearings. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Let me say that 
what are on the table in front of the 
Chamber are the hearings which were 
conducted during the course of the 
study which was made of this bill. On 
the other hand, the two volumes of hear- 
ings which the Senator from Louisiana 
holds in his hand include the joint hear- 
ings conducted before subcommittees of 
the House ene Ab sca gg and the 
Senate Judiciary Commi 

Mr. LONG. I gained a ‘impression 
that the MacArthur hearings included 
approximately twice as many words as 
those to be found in the Bible. In the 
present instance, I would guess, judging 
from the record which now is before us, 
that these hearings probably are even 
more voluminous than were the Mac- 
Arthur hearings. 
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Mr. McCARRAN. I think the hear- 
ings on this bill will exceed the number 
of words in both the New Testament and 
the Old Testament. 

I hold in my hand also, Mr. President, 
a stack of several hundred cards issued 
by the American Committee for Protec- 
tion of Foreign Born, which likewise vig- 
orously opposes the instant bill. Lest 
the Senators who have been receiving 
these cards be under the impression that 
this organization with such a laudable 
name is worthy, permit me to point out 
to the Senate that the American Com- 
mittee for Protection of Foreign Born 
was cited as subversive and Communist 
by the Attorney General, in letters to 
the Loyalty Review Board released June 
1, 1948, and September 21, 1948; that 
the American Committee for Protection 
of Foreign Born was cited as “one of the 
oldest auxiliaries of the Communist 
Party in the United States” by the 
Special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities of the House of Representatives, 
in its reports of March 29, 1944, and 
June 25, 1942; and that the American 
Committee for Protection of Foreign 
Born was also cited as being “among 
the Communist-front organizations for 
racial agitation” by the California Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, in its 
reports of 1947 and 1948. 

These subversive organizations and 
committees have been parroting the 
false charges against my bill which first 
appeared in the Communist New York 
Daily Worker of March 21, 1952, a copy 
of which I hold in my hand. This article 
urges all readers to write their repre- 
sentatives in Congress to oppose “the 
new McCarran police state law.“ I hold 
in my hand, Mr. President, a copy of the 
west coast Communist daily Peoples 
World of March 28, 1952, in which a 
full-page article appears, entitled “Think 
McCarran Act is bad? Take a look at 
this new bill.” The article urges all per- 
sons and organizations to protest “this 
Hitler-style, undemocratic measure.” 

I send to the desk at this time, Mr. 
President, an article entitled ‘New Mc- 
Carran Bills Strike at Heart of Demo- 
cratic Liberties,” written by Harry Ray- 
mond, and published in the Worker of 
Sunday, March 23, 1952, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that the clerk may read 
the thing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the clerk will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
New McCarran BILLS STRIKE AT HEART OF 
DEMOCRATIC LIBERTIES 
(By Harry Raymond) 

New despotic powers, aimed at further 
restriction of liberties granted by the Bill of 
Rights to citizens and noncitizens alike, 
would be placed in the hands of the Justice 
Department by the new immigration and 
naturalization bill (S. 2550) introduced by 
Senator Par McCarran. 

The McCarran bill and companion meas- 
ures in the House of Representatives are be- 
ing pushed by both Senate and House leaders 
for early adoption. 

These bills, disguised as recodification of 
existing deportation and naturalization 
laws, would, if adopted: 

Subject the freedom and welfare of the 
non-citizen and naturalized citizen to arbi- 
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trary discretion of every petty Justice De- 
partment official. 

Grant power to these officials to interro- 
gate without warrants and under threat of 
imprisonment non-citizens and citizens 
alike. 

Freeze into law the recent Supreme Court 
5 to 4 decision empowering the Attorney 
General to revoke bail at any time 
in his discretion“ for persons contesting de- 
portation proceedings in legal action. The 
person thus denied bail would be limited in 
the right to appeal to the courts. 

Empower the immigration and natural- 
ization service to deport without cause and 
subject noncitizens to criminal penalties 
without due process of law. 

Establish Jim Crow immigration provisions 
under a quota system permitting only 200 
persons a year to immigrate from China and 
India and 199 from the West Indies, while 
setting totals for Great Britain and Ger- 
many at more than 90,000. The bill would 
intensify discrimination against the colored 
peoples inherent in the existing quotas. 

Empower the President to stop all immi- 
gration at will, to exclude, deport, or de- 
naturalize persons deemed detrimental to 
interests of the national administration in 
office. 

Not since adoption in 1798 of the infamous 
alien and sedition laws, later overthrown by 
an outraged American public, or since es- 
tablishment of Hitler's anti-Semitic decrees 
has there been written such an elaborate 
body of autocratic law striking at the very 
base of democratic institutions. 

In three prime areas—immigration, depor- 
tation and denaturalization—the McCarran 
bill repeats most provisions of existing laws, 
then appends clauses nullifying any consti- 
tutional safeguards that may still remain 
on the books, 

Hardest hit under immigratior provisions 
of McCarran’s proposed law are the West 
Indian Negroes who are seeking entrance 
into the United States. Herertofore the 
West Indian quota was comprised in the 
British quota of 66,000 a year. McCarran’s 
bill, setting the quota of 100 a year from 
the West Indies, would, according to an 
analysis by the American Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born, slash immigra- 
tion from our neighboring islands more than 
90 percent. 

Sponsors of the bill have announced it 
would wipe out all racial restrictions in ex- 
isting immigration laws. But it does just 
the opposite. It weights the quotas heavily 
toward countries of Western and Northern 
Europe and sets up special Jim Crow bars 
against areas populated by the colored peo- 
ples. 

In addition, the bill would empower a con- 
sular officer or the Attorney General to ex- 
clude aliens from entering the United States 
if there is “reason to believe that these 
aliens would engage even incidentally in 
activities which would be prejudicial to 
the public interests.” Even more sweeping 
is the power the bill would grant the Presi- 
dent to suspend the entry “of any class of 
aliens” from entry into the country. 

A new crime i; then created by McCarran 
and his Fascist cronies. The measure out- 
lines the crime of conspiracy to allow or 
permit a subversive alien to enter the coun- 
try, imposing a penalty of 5 years’ imprison- 
ment or $5,000 fine. This provision is aimed 
at organizations which might invite a foreign 
trade-union leader or spokesman for peace 
to address a meeting here. If the Attorney 
General ruled the invited person to be sub- 
versive, those extending the invitation or 
arranging meetings could under the bill be 
prosecuted for conspiracy. 

Deportation provisions of the bill go even 
further in imposing political conformity and 
suppressing dissent than does the thought- 


control provisions of the Smith Act. Not. 


only does it forbid a noncitizen to advo- 
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cate so-called subversive doctrines on pain 
of imprisonment and deportation, but it in- 
cludes as part of the outlawed advocacy 
mere belief in the doctrines. 

The measure provides for deportation of 
any noncitizen who “at any time after en- 
try has had a purpose to engage in any of 
the activities” which the Attorney General 
from time to time may deem subversive. 

“This would establish the principle of 
preventive arrest,” said the American Com- 
mittee for Protection of Foreign Born, “a 
kind of lettre de cachet under which the 
Attorney General, like absolute monarchs in 
former times, could exile all non-citizens 
who oppose his decrees.” 

Bail provisions of the new proposed law 
are even more repressive than the Supreme 
Court’s recent decision granting the Attor- 
ney General the right to hold persons in de- 
portation procedings without bail. The 
proposed law would not only vest the At- 
torney General with power to revoke bail in 
his discretion,” but would limit court review 
of his action merely to the question of 
whether he acted “expeditiously.” 

Under provisions of the bill, the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service would be 
exempted from complying with the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act, which is applicable 
to all Government agencies and establishes 
a minimum guaranty of conduct for fair 
hearings, The McCarran bill provides that 
persons arrested on deportation warrants 
shall be tried by a judge, who is also the 
prosecutor and jury. 

(Read the concluding article in the Daily 
Worker Monday. It will deal with special 
concentration camp features of Senator Mc- 
Carran’s new fascist legislation, his plans 
for granting new powers for thought con- 
trol interrogations and arrests and cancella- 
tion of citizenship of thousands of natural- 
ized United States citizens.) 

WHAT YOU CAN DO 

Have you written to your Congressman, 
your Senator, opposing the new McCarran 
police state law? 

Write or telegraph your Representatives in 
Congress now. Ask them to vote against 
this law which would drag the Nation fur- 
ther down the path to fascism. 

Have your union, your club, your organi- 
zation, your church to protest this attempt 
to place an additional curb on American civil 
rights. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. For what purpose? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I have 
been receiving a great number of com- 
munications concerning the pending bill. 
I dislike very much to disturb the dis- 
tinguished Senator in his very interest- 
ing presentation of it, but I should like 
to inquire as to the extent of the hear- 
ings which have been had on this bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The extent of the 
hearings may be understood by noting 
the number and size of the printed vol- 
umes of the hearings, piled upon the 
table. Those volumes contain a part of 
the hearings., Other parts of the hear- 
ings are contained in two bound volumes, 
which lie upon the Senator’s desk. I 
may say that in my opening remarks on 
the bill, I discussed the extent of the 
study which had been made of this 
subject. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. McCARRAN, I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. Has everyone who 
is interested been given an opportunity 
to be heard? 
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Mr. McCARRAN. Everyone has been 
given such an opportunity. Joint hear- 
ings were conducted by the subcommit- 
tees of the Committees on the Judiciary 
of the Senate and of the House. Every- 
one interested was given an opportunity 
to be heard. Due notice was given to 
the public, and the hearings were open 
to the public. Everyone who so desired 
was given an opportunity to be heard. 
Hundreds of witnesses appeared before 
the committee at various times to pre- 
sent their views on this subject. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, if I may 
ask another question, over how long a 
period were the hearings held? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Approximately 3 
years. The hearings entailed the con- 
sideration of three different bills which 
had been introduced, then recommitted 
for further hearings, again reintroduced, 
again recommitted for further hearings, 
and so on and so forth, until the bill was 
finally reported in the form in which it 
is now before the Senate. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator for his an- 
swers. The information will be helpful 
to me, because I have received quite a 
number of letters from persons who said 
that full and complete hearings had not 
been held on this important subject. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Such a statement is 
absolutely false and unworthy. 

Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I do not yield for a 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator declines to yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 

send forward to the desk a copy of the 
Daily Worker of Monday, March 24, 1952, 
containing an article entitled New Me- 
Carran Bill Perils All Naturalized Citi- 
zens.” I ask unanimous consent that the 
clerk read the editorial. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I shall not yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Apparently.the Sena- 
tor does not like to yield to me. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I shall not yield. I 
call the Senator to order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Nevada? The Chair hears none, 
and the clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

New McCarran BILL PERILS ALL NATURALIZED 
CITIZENS 
(By Harry Raymond) 

Millions of naturalized United States citi- 
zens would be reduced to second-class status 
under provisions of the new thought con- 
trol bill introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Pat McCarran. 

The measure (Senate bill 2550), which has 
the support of both Senate and House lead- 
ers, provides that the life and activities of 
naturalized citizens would be subject to re- 
pressive dictates and special conditions laid 
down by the Attorney General. 

Citizenship, under the law as it now ex- 
ists, can be canceled only when it has been 
proved beyond reasonable doubt that the 


Person has secured naturalization through 
fraud. 

The McCarran bill sets aside the illegal 
procurement limitation and states that a 
person may be deprived of citizenship if it 
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is shown that within 5 years after naturali- 
zation he became a member of or affiliated 
with an organization deemed subversive by 
the Attorney General. 

Citizens thus deprived of citizenship then 
could, under provisions of the proposed law, 
be arrested in deportation proceedings, be 
denied bail, and be held for long periods 
in prison or concentration camps if they 
refused to accept exile to foreign countries 
designated by the Attorney General. 

The bill states that an alien who “shall 
willfully fail or refuse to present himself 
for deportation at the time and place re- 
quired by the Attorney General” can be im- 
prisoned for 10 years. 

On the other hand, the Attorney General 
would be empowered to decide to what coun- 
try the accused noncitizen would be ordered 
exiled. He would be given discretion to 
refuse to deport the alien to any country he 
concludes would be “prejudicial to the inter- 
ests of the United States.” The bill further 
authorizes the Attorney General to send the 
deportee to “any country which is willing to 
accept” him. 

The deportee, thus, would be given no 
choice of his place of exile, and his future 
would be at the mercy of the momentary 
caprice of the Attorney General and his 
assistants. 


HARISIADES CASE 


How this would work in practice is re- 
vealed by Attorney General McGrath’s recent 
order to exile Peter Harisiades, former editor 
and long-time legal resident of the United 
States, to Greece, where he would face im- 
prisonment and death as an anti-Pascist. 

The fifth amendment of the Constitution, 
which requires that no person shall be re- 
quired to testify himself, would be 
ripped to shreds by section 242 of the pro- 
posed law. Under it aliens ordered deported 
would be required to submit to psychiatric 
examinations or “give information under 
oath as to associations and ac- 
tivities and such other information * * * 
as the Attorney General may deem fit and 
proper.” Failure to submit to this uncon- 
stitutional witch hunt would be punishable, 
the bill states, as a felony. 

Under this provision a noncitizen, who 
would refuse to act as an informer against 
a fellow union member or persons in other 
organizations could be imprisoned as a com- 
mon criminal. 

Special repressive provisions are written 
into the new Senate bill to harass and jail 
seamen. The measure requires that a non- 
citizen sailor who remains more than 29 days 
without a ship in a United States port shail, 
regardless of the reason for his sojourn here, 
be arrested and imprisoned for a misde- 
meanor. Included among the seamen 
against whom this measure is directed are 
noncitizen maritime workers who served 
years on United States ships during World 
War II. Many of them are married to citi- 
zen wives, have established homes here, and 
Fave children attending our schools. 

Section 287 of the bill would set the stage 
for vast dragnet similar to the Palmer raids 
of the 1920's, where citizens and noncitizens 
alike were seized, imprisoned, and third- 
degreed. This section would empower the 
Attorney General to grant to any employee 
of the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice “power, without warrant, to interrogate 
any alien or person believed to be an alien.” 

Persons quizzed in the proposed raids 
would be required to testify “concerning any 
matter which is material and relevant to the 
enforcement of this act.” The bill would 
punish by imprisonment for contempt of 
court persons who fail to submit to the in- 
quisition and produce any records required. 

So complete is the control the McCarran 
bill proposes that children under 14 who 
are not citizens would be to reg- 
ister with the Justice Department through 
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their guardians. In addition to annual reg- 
istration, all noncitizens would be required 
to give 5 days’ notice of any change of 
address. 

McCarran and the Senate committee 
members sponsoring the bill are proceeding, 
under the guise of recodifying immigration 
and naturalization laws, to engraft on United 
States democratic instutions the racist prac- 
tices of Hitler Germany. The McCarran plan 
is the Hitler plan. It was tragically revealed 
by history that this plan of police control 
over one group led ultimately to destruction 
of democratic rights of the whole people. 

There is still time to make your voice heard 
against the new proposed Hitler-style bill of 
Senator MCCARRAN. 

Write or wire your Senator and your Con- 
gressman. Ask him to vote and work against 
this new attempt at thought control. 

Protest this undemocratic measure to the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, headed by Mc- 
CARRAN, which is pressing for its adoption. 

Have your union, your civic group, your 
fraternal organization, your church send 
similar protests. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
send forward an article appearing in the 
Daily People’s World of Friday, March 
28, 1952, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be inserted in the Record at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THINK MCCARRAN Act Is Bap?—Take A Look 
AT THIS New BILL 
(By Harry Raymond) 

New Yorx.—New despotic powers, aimed at 
further restriction of liberties granted by 
the Bill of Rights to citizens and noncitizens 
alike, would be placed in the hands of the 
Justice Department by the new immigration 
and naturalization bill, S. 2550, introduced 
by Senator Par MCCARRAN. 

The McCarran bill and companion meas- 
ures in the House of Representatives are 
being pushed by both Senate and House 
leaders for early adoption. 

These bills, disguised as recodification of 
existing deportation and naturalization laws, 
would, if adopted— 

Subject the freedom and welfare of the 
noncitizen and naturalized citizen to arbi- 
trary discretion of every petty Justice Depart- 
ment official. 

Grant power to these officials to interro- 
gate without warrants and under threat of 
imprisonment noncitizens and citizens alike. 

Freeze into law the recent Supreme Court 
5-to-4 decision empowering the Attorney 
General to revoke bail at any tine 
in his discretion” for persons contesting de- 
portation proceedings in legal action. The 
person thus denied bail would be limited in 
the right to appeal to the courts. 

Empower the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service to deport without cause and sub- 
ject noncitizens to criminal penalties with- 
out due process of law. 

Establish Jim Crow immigration provisions 
under a quota system permitting only 200 
persons a year to immigrate from China and 
India and 199 from the West Indies, while 
setting tctals for Great Britain and Germany 
at more than 90,000. The bill would in- 
tensify discrimination against the colored 
peoples inherent in the existing quotas. 

Empower the President to stop all immi- 
gration at will, to exclude, deport, or denat- 
uralize persons deemed detrimental to in- 
terests of the national administration in 
office. 

Not since adoption in 1798 of the infamous 
alien and sedition laws, later overthrown by 
an outraged American public, or since estab- 
lishment of Hitler’s anti-Semitic decrees has 
there been written such an elaborate body 
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of autocratic law striking at the very base of 
democratic institutions. 

In three prime areas—immigration, depor- 
tation and denaturalization—the McCarran 
bill repeats most provisions of existing laws, 
then appends clauses nullifying any consti- 
tutional safeguards that may still remain on 
the books. 

Hardest hit under immigration provisions 
of McCrrran’s proposed law are West Indian 
Negroes who ate seeking entrance into the 
United States. 

Heretofore the West Indian quota was 
comprised in the British quota of 66,000 a 
year. 

McCarran’s bill, setting the quota of 199 
a year from the West Indies, would, accord- 
ing to an analysis by the American Commit- 
tee for Protection of Foreign Born, slash im- 
migration from our neighboring islands more 
than 90 percent. 

Sponsors of the bill have announced it 
would wipe out all nationality restrictions 
in existing immigration laws. But it does 
just the opposite. It weights the quotas 
heavily toward countries of western and 
northern Europe and sets up special Jim 
Crow bars against areas populated by the 
colored peoples. 

In addition, the bill would empower a con- 
sular officer or the Attorney General to ex- 
clude aliens from entering the United States 


if there is “reason to believe that these 
aliens would engage even incidentally 
* . * 


in activities which would be pre- 
judicial to the public interests.“ 

Even more sweeping is the power the bill 
would grant the President to suspend the 
entry “of any class of aliens” from entry into 
the country. 

A new “crime” is then created by McCar- 
RAN and his Fascist cronies. 

The measure outlines the “crime” of “con- 
spiracy to allow or permit” a “subversive” 
alien to enter the country, imposing a pen- 
alty of 5 years imprisonment or $5,000 fine. 

This provision is aimed at organizations 
who might invite a foreign trade union 
leader or spokesman for peace to address a 
meeting here. 

If the Attorney General ruled the invited 
person to be “subversive,” those extending 
the invitation or arranging meeting could 
under the bill be prosecuted for conspiracy. 

Deportation provisions of the bill go even 
further in imposing political conformity and 
suppressing dissent than does the thought 
control provisions of the Smith Act. 

Not only does it forbid a noncitizen to ad- 
vocate so-called subversive doctrines on pain 
of imprisonment and deportation, but it 
includes as part of the outlawed advocacy 
mere belief in the doctrines. 

The measure provides for deportation of 
any noneitizen who at any time after entry 
has had a purpose to engage in any of the 
activities which the Attorney General from 
time to time may deem subversive. 

“This would establish the principle of pre- 
ventive arrest,” said the American Commit- 
tee for Protection of Foreign Born, “a kind 
of letre de cachet under which the Attorney 
General, like absolute monarchs in former 
times, could exile all noncitizens who oppose 
his decrees.” 

Bail provisions of the new proposed law 
are even more repressive than the Supreme 
Court recent decision granting the Attorney 
General the right to hold persons in depor- 
tation proceedings without bail. 

The proposed law would not only vest the 
Attorney General with power to revoke bail 
in his discretion, but would limit joint re- 
view of his action merely to the question of 
whether he acted expeditiously. 

Under provisions of the bill, the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service would be 
exempted from complying with the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act, which is applicable 
to all Government agencies and establishes 
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a minimum guaranty of conduct for fair 
hearings. 

The McCarran bill provides that persons 
arrested on deportation warrants shall be 
tried by a judge, who is also the prosecutor 
and jury. 

Citizenship, under the law as it now exists, 
can be canceled only when it has been proved 
beyond reasonable doubt that the person 
has secured naturalization through fraud. 

The McCarran bill sets aside the illegal 
procurement limitation and states that a 
person may be deprived of citizenship if it is 
shown that within 5 years after naturaliza- 
tion he became a member of or affiliated with 
an organization deemed subversive by the 
Attorney General. 

Citizens thus deprived of citizenship then 
could, under provisions of the proposed law, 
be arrested in deportation proceedings, be 
denied bail and be held for long periods in 
prison or concentration camps if they re- 
fused to accept exile to foreign countries 
designated by the Attorney General. 

The bill states that an alien who “shall 
wilfully fail or refuse to present himself for 
deportation at the time and place required 
by the Attorney General” can be imprisoned 
for 10 years. 

On the other hand, the Attorney General 
would be empowered to decide to what coun- 
try the accused noncitizen would be ordered 
exiled. 

He would be given discretion to refuse to 
deport the alien to any country he concludes 
would be prejudicial to the interests of the 
United States. The bill further authorizes 
the Attorney General to send the deportee to 
any country which is willing to accept him. 

The deportee thus would be given no 
choice of his place of exile, and his future 
would be at the mercy of the momentary 
caprice of the Attorney General and his 
assistants. 

How this would work in practice is re- 
vealed by Attorney General McGrath's recent 
order to exile Peter Harisiades, former editor 
and long-time legal resident of the United 
States, to Greece, where he would face im- 
prisonment and death as an anti-Fascist. 

The fifth amendment of the Constitution, 
which requires that no person shall be re- 
quired to testify against himself would be 
ripp2d to shreds by section 242 of the pro- 
posed law. 

Under it aliens ordered deported would be 
required to submit to psychiatric examina- 
tions or “give information under oath as 
to * + œ associations and activities and 
such other information * * * as the 
Attorney General may deem fit and proper.” 

Failure to submit to this unconstitutional 
witch hunt would be punishable, the bill 
states, as a felony. 

Under this provision a noncitizen who 
would refuse to act as an informer against a 
fellow union member or persons in other or- 
ganizations would be imprisoned as a com- 
mon criminal. 

Special repressive provisions are written 
into the new Senate bill to harass and jail 
seamen. 

The measure requires that a noncitizen 
sailor who remains more than 29 days with- 
out a ship in a United States port shall, 
regardless of the reason for his sojourn here, 
be arrested and imprisoned for a misde- 
meanor. 

Included among the seamen against whom 
this measure is directed are noncitizen mari- 
time workers who served years on United 
States ships during World War II. Many of 
them are married to citizen wives, have 
established homes here, and have children 
attending our schools. 

Section 287 of the bill would set the stage 
for a vast dragnet similar to the Palmer raids 
of the 1920's where citizens and noncitizens 
alike were seized, imprisoned, and third- 
degreed. 
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This section would empower the Attorney 
General to grant to any employee of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service “pow- 
er, without warrant, to interrogate any alien 
or person believed to be an alien.” 

Persons quizzed in the proposed raids 
would be required to testify “concerning 
any matter which is material and relevant 
to the enforcement of this act.” The bill 
would punish by imprisonment for “con- 
tempt of court” persons who fail to submit 
to the inquisition and produce any records 
required. 

So complete is the control the McCarran 
bill proposes that children under 14 who 
are not citizens would be required to regis- 
ter with the Justice Department through 
their guardians. 

In addition to annual registration, all 
noncitizens would be required to give 5 days 
notice of any change of address. 

McCarran and the Senate committee mem- 
bers sponsoring the bill are proceeding un- 
der the guise of recodifying immigration and 
naturalization laws to engraft on United 
States democratic institutions the practices 
of Hitler Germany. 

The McCarran plan is the Hitler plan. It 
was tragically revealed by history that this 
plan of police control over one group led ul- 
timately to destruction of democratic rights 
of the whole people. 

HERE'S WHAT YOU CAN DO ABOUT IT 

There is still time to make your voice 
heard against the new proposed Hitler-style 
bill of Senator McCarran. 

Write or wire your Senator and your Con- 
gressman. Ask him to vote and work against 
this new attempt at thought control. 

Protest this undemocratic measure to the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, headed by Mc- 
Carran, which is pressing for its adoption. 

Have your union, your civic group, your 
fraternal organization, your church send 
similar protests. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
Daily People’s World is a Communist 
paper published on the west coast. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk one 
of the post cards which I have before 
me, issued by the American Committee 
for Protection of Foreign Born, a com- 
munistic committee. I ask that the post 
card be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the post 
card was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


Hon. Par McCarran, 
Chairman, Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR McCarran: I voice my op- 
position to the bill S. 3455 because of the 
many provisions in this legislation that 
would destroy the democratic rights of 14,- 
000,000 foreign-born Americans. Among the 
provisions of S. 3455 I oppose are those au- 
thorizing the Attorney General to issue a list 
of organizations he deems to be subversive 
to the national security and providing for 
the deportation of noncitizens who are mem- 
bers of such organizations; enabling the 
Justice Department to hold biased and un- 
fair deportation hearings; enabling the Jus- 
tice Department to hold certain noncitizens 
without bail for life (which would mean 
the establishment of concentration camps in 
this country); ordering noncitizens to re- 
port by mail once a year, I feel that, because 
of these and many other dangerous provi- 
sions, this bill threatens the liberties of all 
Americans, native as well as foreign born, 
and should be defeated by the Congress of 
the United States. 

BERZENSKY, 
930 East One Hundred and Seve 
enty-cighth Street, Bronz, N. T. 
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Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
wish I could have inserted in the RECORD 
a cartoon which appeared in the Wash- 
ington edition of the Daily Worker, alias 
the Washington Post, of May 9,1952. It 
is a very interesting cartoon, such as the 
Post usually prints with reference to the 
author of this particular bill. I cannot 
have it inserted in the Recorp, and for 
that reason I wanted to show it to the 
Members of the Senate. I shall leave it 
here so that it may be observed by every 
Member of the Senate. 

Incidentally, Mr. President, the so- 
called charges against the instant bill 
which the Communist press originated 
have been parroted by certain segments 
of the pink-fringe press, including the 
Washington Post, which could see noth- 
ing wrong—I draw the attention of the 
Senate to this particular instance—which 
could see nothing wrong in the traitor- 
ous conduct of Alger Hiss. 

Let it be remembered, Mr. President, 
that the pending bill has the endorse- 
ment of more than 100 patriotic, civic, 
and religious organizations, of this coun- 
try. Let it be remembered that the bill 
has been subjected to the cross-fire of 
more than 7,000 pages of testimony in 
its formative stages; that in excess of 
400 witnesses—and I now crave the at- 
tention of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, who queried me a moment ago— 
including 216 Federal employees from 
9 agencies of the Federal Government, 
have testified on the various provisions 
of this bill. These nine agencies of the 
Federal Government from which repre- 
sentatives testified were the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, the Depart- 
ment of State, the Department of Jus- 
tice, the Department of the Treasury, 
the United States Employment Service, 
the Public Health Service, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Department of 
Labor, and the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I do not yield. 

A few days ago it was announced by 
one of the sponsors of the so-called sub- 
stitute bill that a motion would be made 
to recommit my bill to the Committee 
on the Judiciary for further hearings so 
that the committee might consider the 
provisions of the so-called substitute bill. 
Mr, President, let me say in all candor 
that a motion of this character is an 
insult to the integrity of the Senate and 
the committee, which has, for nearly 
3 years, worked constantly on this bill, 
has held lengthy hearings—hearings of 
all kinds—with testimony from all seg- 
ments of the population and from all 
sections of the country, the transcripts of 
which hearings are now stacked up be- 
fore the Senate upon the reporters’ table. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on the matter of hearings? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr.MUNDT. Ihave just been thumb- 
ing through the great number of amend- 
ments which have been submitted ap- 
parently by a combination of the same 
Senators. I am wondering whether the 
Senators who have submitted these nu- 
merous and voluminous’ amendments 
ever asked to appear before the Com- 
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mittee on the Judiciary and were denied 
such an opportunity to present their 
views, at the appropriate place, before 
the appropriate committee? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I may say that no 
one—and that includes these Senators— 
sought an opportunity to appear during 
consideration of the bill when it was be- 
fore the committee, and was denied. 

Let me go a little further. After 3 
years of hearings S. 2550 was placed on 
the calendar of the Senate, and 2 months 
thereafter the so-called substitute bill 
was introduced, and then there was a 
request for hearings. 

Mr. MUNDT. Will the Senator yield 
alittle further? This is a rather curious 
situation. 

Mr.McCARRAN. Let me interrupt the 
Senator at that point. 

Mr. MUNDT. Certainly. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Everything in the 
substitute bill, every principle in the sub- 
stitute bill, every provision in the sub- 
stitute bill, was considered by the Com- 
mittees on the Judiciary of both the 
House and the Senate in joint hearings. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am very glad to have 
that information, because, as I say, this 
is a curious situation, one that does not 
happen ordinarily in the Senate when it 
has before it proposed legislation which 
has been before a standing committee, 
such as the Committee on the Judiciary, 
for more than 2 years, on which very 
lengthy hearings have been held. When 
we find a group of Senators, none of 
whom asked for opportunity to appear 
before the committee or who was denied 
that privilege, suddenly and energeti- 
cally getting together and coming for- 
ward with a series of amendments, it 
would appear, if they are all seriously 
intended, that they are either designed 
to change completely the whole bill, 
without hearings of any kind, or are de- 
signed to keep the Senate in session until 
Christmas. I am not sure what the pur- 
pose is. 

I should like to ask specifically, there- 
fore, if the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Benton] came before the committee 
and asked to be heard on this bill and 
was denied the privilege. 

Mr. McCARRAN. If the Senator refers 
to S. 2550, the answer is “No.” 

Mr. MUNDT. Did the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]? 

Mr. McCARRAN. No. 

Mr. MUNDT. Did the Senator from 
New York (Mr. LEHMAN]? 

Mr. McCARRAN. No. 

Mr. MUNDT. Did the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. LANGER]? 

Mr. McCARRAN. No. 

Mr. . Did the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE]? 

Mr. McCARRAN. No. 

Mr. MUNDT. Did the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas]? 

Mr. McCARRAN. No. 

Mr. MUNDT. Did the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. MCMAHON]? 

Mr. McCARRAN. No. 

Mr. MUNDT. Did the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Green]? 

Mr. McCARRAN. No. 

Mr. MUNDT. Did the junior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE]? 

Mr. McCARRAN. No. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Did the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Moony]? 

Mr. McCARRAN. No. 

Mr. MUNDT. Did the Senator from 
Montana {Mr. Murray]? 

Mr. McCARRAN. No. 

Mr. MUNDT. Did the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]? 

Mr. McCARRAN. No. 

Mr. MUNDT. Did the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]? 

Mr. McCARRAN. No. 

Mr. MUNDT. I have inquired about 
these Senators because their names ap- 
pear jointly as sponsors of most of these 
almost innumerable amendments. I 
wonder why these Senators did not ap- 
pear and present the amendments be- 
fore the appropriate committee. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I wish to be frank 
with the Senator from South Dakota, 
lest perchance any expression of mine 
might mislead him. Two months after 
S. 2550, the bill which is now the unfin- 
ished business of the Senate, was on the 
calendar of the Senate, the substitute 
bill was introduced, and then a request 
ae made for hearings on the substitute 

Mr. MUNDT. That was not what con- 
cerned me, because that was after the 
hearings had been concluded, after the 
bill had been reported, and compliance 
with the request at that tardy hour 
would have involved reopening hearings 
on the whole subject, perhaps entailing 
a delay of two more years before legis- 
lation could be passed. 

Mr. McCARRAN. After the bill had 
been placed on the calendar of the Sen- 
ate and the calendar of the House. 

Mr. MUNDT.. What seems to me so 
astonishing and unusual is the fact that 
none of the Senators who have now sub- 
mitted so many amendments appeared 
before the Committee on the Judiciary 
while it was holding hearings on the bill 
during the past 2 years and made their 
suggestions there or offered their amend- 
ments there, where they could have been 
considered, without tying up the legis- 
lative business of the Senate indefinitely. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Let me go a little 
further. Representative EMANUEL CEL- 
LER, chairman of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary, was heard in the joint 
hearings before the House and Senate 
committees upon his proposed bill, which 
he offered as a substitute on the floor 
of the House, when the House bill, the 
Walter bill, was being considered. Mr. 
CELLER’s proposal was voted down. Mr. 
CELLER appeared before the Judiciary 
Committees of both Houses, he being 
chairman of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary, and made his statement 
and offered his amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. I appreciate having the 
Recor» made clear on this point by the 
Senator from Nevada, because we are 
confronted with a rather anomalous 
situation in the Senate. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I realize that. 

Mr. MUNDT. I wanted to learn the 
reason or basis for it, because I have 
heard some of the estimable Senators, 
whose names appear on the amend- 
ments, say time after time that the place 
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to legislate on technical matters is in 
committee; that we should not write 
legislation of this kind on the Senate 
floor. Yet none of those Senators ap- 
peared before the committee and made 
their recommendations. Now they have 
come forward with a great fist full of 
amendments, which I say are either in- 
tended seriously, and could certainly 
change the whole nature of the bill, 
which should have been done in com- 
mittee if at all, or else they are designed 
deliberately to slow down pending legis- 
lation, perhaps the mutual-aid bill or 
appropriation bills, or to keep the Senate 
in session until Christmas. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
response to the Senator from South 
Dakota, I may say that everybody who 
sought to be heard, or even intimated 
that he or she would like to be heard 
while hearings were being held on S. 
2550 or its two predecessor bills, both of 
which were before the Senate, was 
granted the privilege of being heard, 
whatever his or her views may have been, 
We took into consideration every sug- 
gestion which was made. 

I concur in the statement that legisla- 
tion should be formulated in committees 
rather than on the floor of the Senate. I 
have always entertained that view, and 
shall continue to do so. 

Mr. LEHMAN and Mr. MUNDT ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Nevada yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I deeply appreciate the 
explanation given by the Senator from 
Nevada, because, frankly, I do not mind 
saying that after I had heard a pro- 
longed discussion of the bill in the Senate 
last week, I was prepared to vote to 
recommit the bill, because I understood 
that organizations with whose opinions 
and philosophies I disagree, organiza- 
tions such as Americans for Democratic 
Action and the Lawyers Guild, had asked 
for the privilege of appearing before the 
committee and had been denied such op- 
portunity. While I oppose the leftish 
programs of these groups, I did feel they 
should have had a chance to air their 
views. It is now clear they very amply 
had and utilized that opportunity. Con- 
sequently, I was astonished last night 
when I read the hearings, to find that 
not only had these organizations ap- 
peared before the committee, but that 
actually the representative of Americans 
for Democratic Action took more time 
and occupied more space in this particu- 
lar printed volume than any other wit- 
ness. He was given every opportunity to 
mako his suggestions. They were 
courteously received and adequately dis- 
cussed. So it seems a highly unusual 
procedure now to be confronted by 
Senators offering a series of the same 
amendments which, as I say, if we are to 
consider them one by one, will mean that 
we shall revolutionize the whole process 
of legislation in the United States 
Senate. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCARRAN, I do not desire to 
yield now. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada declines to yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Further in reply to 
the Senator from South Dakota, I wish 
to reiterate what I said at the opening 
of my explanation. 

Mr, DOUGLAS rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Nevada yield to the 
Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Not now, if the 
Senator will bear with me. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I know that the Sen- 
ator from Nevada wants to be fair 

Mr. McCARRAN. I do not desire 
to yield at this time. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I do not yield at 
this time. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I have confidence 
that the Senator wants to be fair—— 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
decline to yield. I call the Senator to 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada has the floor. 
The Senator declines to yield to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Replying further to 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Mounoprt], I reiterate that more than 6,800 
pages of testimony, over the course of 
many months, were taken in connection 
with the formulation of the omnibus im- 
migration and naturalization bill. This 
consisted of testimony from 307 persons, 
including 216 Federal employees from 8 
departments of the Federal Government, 
and testimony from representatives of 
53 different nongovernmental organiza- 
tions. 

In the joint congressional hearings on 
the Senate bill and on two omnibus im- 
migration bills introduced in the House 
of Representatives, 96 persons, repre- 
senting 83 organizations, testified or 
submitted statements for the record, 
which consists of 786 printed pages. 

Two months after the omnibus immi- 
gration and naturalization bill, Senate 
bill 2550, was reported favorably to the 
Senate by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, 2 months after Senate bill 2550 
had been placed on the calendar, the 
so-called Humphrey-Lehman substitute 
bill was introduced. Although not one 
of the sponsors of the Humphrey- 
Lehman substitute bill asked to be heard 
or attended any of the sessions of the 
hearings in the formation of the omni- 
bus bill, or the hearings on the final bill, 
every point contained in the so-called 
Humphrey-Lehman substitute bill was 
presented at the hearings by some or- 
ganization or individual, and was given 
careful consideration. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I do not yield. I 
shall detain the Senate for only a few 
minutes longer, and then I shall yield 
the floor. 

Let it be recalled, Mr. President, that 
the so-called substitute bill was not pre- 
sented to the Senate until 2 months after 
my bill was reported favorably to the 
Senate by the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. Let it be recalled, too, that al- 
though the hearings on this legislation 
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were pursuant to public notice and were 
open, not one of the sponsors of the 
Humphrey-Lehman bill at any time 
asked to be heard or even attended 1 
minute of the sessions. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Nevada yield to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I should like to 
complete my statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The truth is, Mr. 
President, that every point which is con- 
tained in the so-called substitute bill 
was presented to the committee in the 
hearings by some organization or indi- 
vidual and was given careful considera- 
tion. 

Mr. President, although the instant 
bill has been on the Senate calendar for 
more than 2 months, the opponents of 
the bill waited until after the bill be- 
came the pending order of business be- 
fore submitting to the Senate the amend- 
ments, numbering more than 80, which 
they intend to propose to the bill. 

Mr. President, the same legislative 
roadblocks and parliamentary booby- 
traps were thrown in the way of the 
companion House bill in the course of 
recent weeks. It is a tribute to the good 
sense and judgment of the membership 
of the other body that such tactics were 
forthwith rejected and the companion 
bill passed by the overwhelming major- 
ity of 206 for and 68 against. 

Mr. President, I present this bill to 
the Senate as a product of 3 years of 
careful study and tedious effort pursu- 
ant to Senate Resolution 137 of the 
Eightieth Congress, which was adopted 
in July 26, 1947, and a series of continu- 
ing resolutions since that time which di- 
rected the Committee on the Judiciary 
to make a full and complete study of our 
entire immigration and naturalization 
system, and to recommend such changes 
in the immigration and naturalization 
laws as it may deem advisable. 

Let me dwell on that point for a mo- 
ment. This is not a study or a task 
which the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee assumed on his own initia- 
tive. It came to the present chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee from the Eight- 
ieth Congress, where it was ably handled 
by former Senator Revercomb, of West 
Virginia. During the Eightieth Congress, 
while the hearings were in progress, he 
guided the work. When it became my 
lot to take over the chairmanship of the 
Judiciary Committee, I found in exist- 
ence the staff which had been working 
with Senator Revercomb and other Sen- 
ators in the Eightieth Congress. I held 
that staff together. I did not look to 
the political complexion of the staff, and 
I do not care now what it is. I held it 
together because of the fine work it had 
done, and the excellent organization 
which I found it to be. I went for- 
ward with the study over the years dur- 
ing which I have had the privilege of 
presiding over the Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate, since the Eightieth Con- 
gress, 
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I present this bill, Mr. President, as 
a product which is the handiwork of 
many able and conscientious minds, a 
product which is designed to meet fairly 
and realistically many vital problems 
arising because of weaknesses and in- 
equities in our immigration and natural- 
ization system, a product which is de- 
signed to establish a comprehensive, 
well-integrated, sound immigration and 
naturalization system for our country. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield once more? 

Mr.McCARRAN. Ishould like to con- 
elude, if the Senator will permit me. I 
have only one or two further expressions, 
and then I shall yield the floor. 

Mr. President, it is very evident that 
the position which came to me by reason 
of the chairmanship of the Judiciary 
Committee has brought to me the vitri- 
olic criticism and condemnation of those 
who would, by reason of their Red ad- 
herence, destroy this Government and 
this country internally. They may be- 
lieve that by some method of terror they 
can bring fear into the heart or being 
of the present chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate. Let me say 
to them that the blood which flows 
through tiese veins is not congealed by 
the artificial terrors with which they 
would surround their supposed victim. 
It flows warmly and unruffied for the 
American cause, because I love only one 
country, only one law, only one Consti- 
tution, and only one institution of gov- 
ernment. It is the institution of govern- 
ment into which I war born, in which I 
was reared, and in which I hope to die. 

Mr. President, there is no possibility 
for them to terrorize. We are going 
through with what we believe to be right 
and for the welfare of America, not for 
the welfare or the lack of welfare of any 
group or segment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, first of 
all I should like to congratulate the 
Senator from Nevada on the Herculean 
task which he and his committee have 
completed. It is not an easy job to pre- 
side over hearings for 2 years and to go 
into the many technical problems in- 
volved in the subject of immigration 
and naturalization, the laws on which 
subject are almost as complicated as are 
the laws on ion. 

I should like also to congratulate the 
Senator from Nevada on the masterful 
peroration with which he concluded his 
remarks. His almost immortal words 
should be taught by every Irish mother 
to every Irish son, and every Irish 
father should make certain that his off- 
spring will follow them. Surely that 
concluding statement is an expression of 
patriotism which needs to be heard 
through our land in these hectic days. 

Finally I should like to say that what 
the Senator has stated with reference 
to the bill has convinced me that I 
shall not vote to recommit a bill so com- 
plicated and so technical as this bill, and 
on which unusually extensive hearings 
have been held, as the evidence now so 
clearly shows. 

I quite agree with the right of Sen- 
ators, collectively or individually, to offer 
amendments. More than 60 amend- 
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ments have now been offered in what I 
would call an attempt to filibuster by 
amendment. It seems to me that we 
should stay on the pending bill and work 
it out on the floor of the Senate. I shall 
vote against recommittal of the bill, and 
I hope that the great chairman of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary will 
not let any other measure displace the 
bill until we have concluded the job 
which he has so ably begun. 

Mr. President, I do not know who 
wrote the more than 80 amendments 
now before us. Perhaps there was a 
curious meeting of minds belatedly by 
the Senators who failed to attend the 
hearings, who failed to make sugges- 
tions, and who failed to offer any testi- 
mony before the Judiciary Committee of 
either the Senate or the House. Per- 
haps some organization which they ad- 
mire has induced them to offer the 
amendments. I do not know. What- 
ever the reasons, Mr. President, let us 
stay and work this bill out on the floor 
of the Senate. 

I hope that the position of the Judi- 
ciary Committee will be upheld. I think 
it is dangerous to accept a host of 
amendments indiscriminately offered to 
proposed legislation which is so compli- 
cated as this legislation is. It is as dan- 
gerous as it is dangerous to tamper with 
tax legislation. In seeking to correct 
some minor deficiency we may well throw 
out of kilter the whole immigration pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. President, if this is an effort to 
filibuster by amendment, I hope it will 
be just as unsuccessful as the last effort 
by filibuster which was made by the same 
Senators in trying to defeat the Internal 
Security Act of 1950. After the second 
longest filibuster in Senate history at 
that time, they were able to muster only 
10 votes to uphold President Truman's 
veto of our Communist control bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I merely wish to 
make response to a portion of the re- 
marks made by the Senator from South 
Dakota. My humble expressions made 
at the conclusion of my remarks were 
the teachings of an Irish mother to her 
son and by that son to his son and 
daughters. By that spirit and atmos- 
phere the family I have the honor to 
head lives and will continue to live. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 2521) to revive and reenact 
section 6 of the act entitled “An act au- 
thorizing the construction of certain 
public works on rivers and harbors for 
flood control, and for other purposes,” 
approved December 22, 1944. 


REVISION OF LAWS RELATING TO 
IMMIGRATION, NATURALIZATION, 
AND NATIONALITY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2550) to revise the laws 
relating to immigration, naturalization, 
and nationality, and for other purposes. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I was 
pleased on Friday afternoon when, in re- 
sponse to an inquiry by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Ture], the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary promised to explain in 
detail, section by section, his bill, S. 2550. 

I have listened for more than 2 hours, 
but no explanation whatever has been 
made of the bill. The only argument 
which the Senator from Nevada has 
made, questioned, at least by implica- 
tion, the loyalty and patriotism of the 
Senators who oppose the enactment of 
S. 2550. I do not recall even one state- 
ment in his speech which was an ex- 
planation of the purposes, of the opera- 
tion, the administration, or the merits of 
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Furthermore, the impression has been 
given, not by implication but by definite 
statement, that hearings were held on 
S. 2550. 

I tried to question the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada eight times, to cor- 
rect that impression. The Senator from 
Nevada did not see fit to yield to the 
junior Senator from New York. There 
have been no hearings held on S. 2550, 
the present McCarran bill. Not one 
hearing was held on that bill. The Sen- 
ator from Nevada pointed to the great 
pile of books containing testimony. Not 
one of them contains any testimony 
which was taken in hearings within a 
year or more. Many of the hearings 
were held on some bill—I do not know 
which one—back in 1948. No hearings 
were held on S. 2550. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I should 
like to point out to the distinguished 
Senator from New York that the hear- 
ings which were placed on our desks as 
hearings held on this bill are in fact 
hearings on three previous bills, namely, 
S. 716, H. R. 2379, and H. R. 2816. I 
have seen no printed record or any other 
record of hearings on this bill. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I may say to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Michigan that 
he will not find any report of hearings 
on the bill, because there were no hear- 
ings held on it. 

Tr. MOODY. That is certainly cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I trust 
that none of us minimizes either the 
complexity or the significance of the 
pending legislation. 

No piece of legislation which has been 
before us this year, or in any year in 
which I have been a Member of the 
Senate, has been so intricate, so involved, 
or so pregnant with dangerous potenti- 
alities. 

The subject matter is immigration; 
but the pending legislation involves far 
more than immigration. It poses the 
question of our basic national philoso- 
phy, and of our social philosophy; it in- 
volves the thorny problem of the racial 
discrimination imbedded in our immigra- 
tion laws. It raises basic questions of 
law, of justice, and of civil liberties. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sirs of North Carolina in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield 
for that purpose? 

Mr, LEHMAN. I yield for that pur- 
pose, with the understanding that I do 
not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With 
that understanding, does the Senator 
from New York yield for a quorum call? 

Mr. LEHMAN. With that understand- 
ing I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will cali the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Benton Holland Moody 
Butler,Nebr. Jenner Mundt 
Connally Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Dirksen Lehman Smith, N. J. 
Douglas Lodge Smith, N. C. 
Dworshak Long Welker 
Ferguson Martin Wiley 
Green McCarran Williams 
Hendrickson McFarland 

Hill ikin 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senators from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON and Mr. CHAvez] and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are 
absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EasTLAnp], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from Ok- 
lahoma [Mr. Kerr], the Senators from 
Wyoming [Mr. Hunt and Mr. 
O’Manoney], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. JoHNsTon], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the 
Senators from West Virginia [Mr. KIL- 
GORE and Mr. NgeEty], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor], the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], and 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. UNDER- 
weop] are absent on official business. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL], and the Senator from Nebras- 
ka [Mr. SEATON] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Ecton], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. LANGER], and the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. MALONE] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr.. 
Tuve] are absent by leave of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Sergeant at Arms be directed to request 
the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant of Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. 
BENNETT, Mr. Bricker, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. 
Butter of Maryland, Mr. BYRD, Mr. CAIN, 
Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. Cask, Mr. CLEMENTS, 
Mr. Cordon, Mr. Durr, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. 
FREAR, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. GEORGE, Mr. 
GILLETTE, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. HENNINGS, Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER, Mr. Hoey, Mr. Ives, Mr. 
Jounson of Colorado, Mr. Kem, Mr. 
KNOWLAND, Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. MAYBANK, 
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Mr. McCartuy, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. Mo- 
EKELLAR, Mr. McMAnon, Mr. MONRONEY, 
Mr. Nrxon, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. SCHOEP- 
PEL, Mr. SMATHERS, Mrs. SMITH of Maine, 
Mr. STENNIS, Mr. Tart, Mr. Tosey, Mr. 
WATKINS, and Mr. Young entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The Senator from New 
York [Mr. LrEnman] has the floor. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, as I 
have said, this proposed legislation poses 
the question of our basic national phi- 
losophy and of our social philosophy; it 
involves the thorny problem of the racial 
discrimination embedded in our immi- 
gration laws. It raises basic questions of 
law, of justice, and of civil liberties, 
The very meaning of the word “citizen” 
is at issue. Fundamental problems of 
our foreign policy are involved. Our in- 
ternal security is involved. Finally, and 
above all, this proposed legislation would 
directly affect the lives of hundreds of 
thousands, even millions, of persons, 
both here and abroad. 

The bill now before the Senate has a 
vital bearing on all these matters and 
questions. In short, we cannot pass an 
omnibus immigration bill without taking 
an irrevocable stand, not only on immi- 
gration, but also on the whole complex 
of beliefs and practices which we call 
our basic institutions and traditions. 

Moreover, most of the aspects and im- 
plications I have mentioned are far from 
obvious. They lie deeply buried in the 
pending legislation. They are inter- 
twined with technical phrases and legal 
provisions which, by their very number 
and massiveness, defy easy analysis. 
And because this is a subject with which 
most of us have had no occasion to be 
familiar, we may be inclined to accept 
what we cannot readily understand, and 
follow the course of acting in haste and 
repenting at leisure. 

What specifically, in form and con- 
tent, is the legislation now before us? 

S. 2550, the McCarran omnibus immi- 
gration bill comprises 302 pages, 4 ma- 
jor titles, including 13 chapters, 142 sec- 
tions, 340 subsections, and 547 para- 
graphs, and a considerable number of 
subparagraphs. 

Almost every one of these subdivisions 
affects scores, hundreds, thousands, and 
even millions of lives in their most 
fundamental aspect—the privilege or 
right, as the case may be, to live in the 
United States. 

There are also pending about 200 
amendments designed to remedy some 
of the outstanding defects of Senate bill 
2550, as some of us see those defects. 

This proposed legislation—this mass 
of proposed legislation, I might say—is 
all before the Senate, and from it the 
Senate may work out and approve an 
omnibus immigration bill which will 
recodify the immigration and naturali- 
zation laws of the United States, and fix 
into our laws the principles and proce- 
dures which will henceforth govern and 
determine the following: First, the se- 
lection, screening, and admission of 
aliens into the United States; second, 
the status of aliens already in the United 
States, including their deportation from 
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this country; third, the naturalization of 
aliens and the expatriation and denat- 
uralization of citizens; fourth, the per- 
missible conduct of aliens in this country, 
and the permissible conduct of natural- 
ized citizens, especially in regard to the 
political beliefs and activities which they 
hold and in which they may engage; 
fifth, the organization, procedures, con- 
duct, and administration of the agencies 
and officials designated to handle immi- 
gration, exclusion, deportation, natural- 
ization, expatriation, and denaturaliza- 
tion; sixth, the legal avenues of relief for 
aliens and naturalized citizens against 
whom the penalties of exclusion, depor- 
tation, expatriation, and denaturaliza- 
tion are invoked; and seventh, the con- 
duct of our foreign policy insofar as it 
involves immigration, deportation, and 
naturalization. 

All these subject matters and many 
others are treated in the pending bill. 

Can one imagine more complex, more 
delicate, more fateful, and more far- 
reaching legislation than that which is 
before us? 

It vitally involves the status and the 
very lives of the 3,500,000 aliens in the 
United States. 

It vitally involves the status of the 
8,000,000 naturalized citizens in this 
country. 

It vitally involves the status of the 
450,000 naturalized and native-born 
American citizens now resident abroad. 

It vitally involves millions of American 
citizens whose parents, wives, or chil- 
dren, or other close relatives are aliens, 
either in this country or abroad. 

It vitally involves the security of the 
United States. 

This proposed legislation vitally in- 
volves the practice and protection of 
civil liberties in this country. 

Is legislation involving all these mat- 
ters, with all these implications, to be 
taken up lightly and considered hastily? 

I am sure it is not the disposition of 
any of us to pass legislation on this sub- 
ject hurriedly, without full examination, 
consideration, and debate. All of us 
must appreciate the gravity of the deci- 
sions involved. 

This is not a familiar subject on which 
attitudes are already determined. In- 
stead, this is a subject shrouded in com- 
plexity and darkness. I doubt if there 
are a dozen Members of the Senate who, 
even at this moment, are aware of all 
the provisions contained in the pending 
measure. 

Personally, I feel that we should legis- 
late on this subject this year. I feel 
strongly about this. Our immigration 
and naturalization laws do need codify- 
ing. They are, indeed, in a chaotic state 
of confusion and disarray. In this re- 
spect, I agree completely with the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, who has, sincerely. I know, 
and with great diligence, applied him- 
self, along with the staff of his commit- 
tee, to the work of recodifying our im- 
migration and naturalization laws. I 
agree with him that there is a great need 
for such recodification. 

Iam aware of the years of effort which 
have gone into the study of this matter. 
I have seen the comprehensive report 
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issued by the Judiciary Committee pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 137 of the 
Eightieth Congress. That report, No. 
1515, runs to almost 1,000 pages and has 
been the basis of several omnibus immi- 
gration bills introduced in the House and 
the Senate during the past 2 or 3 years, 
including the pending measure, the Mc- 
Carran bill. 

As I said, I am aware of all these ef- 
forts and all these studies. Indeed, 
those of us who drafted and introduced, 
first, S. 2343, the Lehman-Humphrey- 
Short bill, and then S. 2842, the Hum- 
phrey-Lehman omnibus bill, made effec- 
tive use of the compilations and studies 
included in Report No. 1515, to which 
I have just referred, as well as to the 
record of the joint hearings before the 
House and Senate subcommittees on im- 
migration of the Committees on the Ju- 
diciary. 

But I must say at this point—and I 
cannot emphasize this too strongly— 
that Senate Report No. 1515, as well as 
S. 2550, reflect a basic philosophy on this 
subject utterly at variance with my own, 
and utterly at variance with that of a 
great many of my colleagues. 

This philosophy is a xenophobic phi- 
losophy. It is a racist philosophy. It is 
a philosophy of fear, suspicion, and dis- 
trust of the foreigners outside our coun- 
try, and of the aliens within our coun- 


It is a philosophy which is plainly 
prejudiced against immigration. It is a 
philosophy which accepts, or rather tol- 
erates, a triekle of immigration, but sur- 
rounds it with such hedges, barriers, and 
obstacles as to make it a virtually im- 
possible course to follow. 

This philosophy is founded on the 
assumption that America is under the 
constant threat of losing her Anglo- 
Saxon character because of immigration, 
and that the so-called blood-stock of 
America, described as Anglo-Saxon and 
Nordic, is the basis of America and must 
be preserved from contamination by 
foreign immigrants. 

This rather quaint philosophy forgets 
the fact that America was settled and 
peopled entirely by immigrants, and built 
to greatness by immigrants, from many 
lands and many continents. Moreover, 
what makes America is not the racial or 
national ancestry of our inhabitants, but 
the very mixture and melding of many 
cultures and blood strains, and the fus- 
ing of those streams, in a climate of free- 
dom and opportunity, into a mighty 
river of energy, industry, and individual 
dignity. 

Mr. President, the philosophy under- 
lying Senate Report No. 1515 and also 
Senate bill 2550, is not the American 
philosophy. I know it is not the phil- 
osophy we speak of on the Fourth of 
July or on I Am An American day. It 
is not the philosophy epitomized by the 
Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor. 
It is not the philosophy by which Amer- 
ica is known and respected throughout 
the world. This racist philosophy, based 
on belief in blood-stocks and the supe- 
riority of the Nordic strain, has a 
strangely familiar ring. It is, in fact 
strikingly similar to the basic racial 
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philosophy officially espoused so unfor- 
tunately and with such tragic conse- 
quences in Nazi Germany a few short 
years ago. If we in Congress should re- 
validate this discredited philosophy in 
the year 1952 by approving S. 2550, we 
would, in my judgment, do more harm 
to our standing in the world than the 
Voice of America could undo in a decade, 

But I am getting ahead of myself. All 
I want to do at this point is to indicate 
the great difference in basic philosophy 
between the authors of S. 2550 and the 
authors of the Humphrey-Lehman bill. 

The Humphrey-Lehman bill represents 
an effort to remedy the shortcomings and 
racial bias of present law, and to make 
our immigration practices conform to 
the traditional American principles con- 
cerning which we so proudly boast. 

The Humphrey-Lehman bill is not a 
perfect bill. I know that. It has some 
inadequacies. In its present form it 
needs some changes, technical and sub- 
stantial, on which all its sponsors are 
agreed. Moreover, if I could have writ- 
ten it to suit myself, it would have been 
considerably different from what it is. 
It would have been more generous, and 
more humane; it would have abolished 
entirely the present blood-stock quota 
system, the so-called national origins 
system, in favor of an individually selec- 
tive-quota system. My own personal bill 
would be less interested in what people 
have believed in the past, and more in- 
terested in what they might stand for in 
the future, and what they might contrib- 
ute to America, in terms of culture, 
skill, and richness of character. 

My personal immigration bill would 
also be more painstakingly careful of in- 
dividual rights, even the rights of aliens. 

But S. 2842 was not drafted to conform 
to my own personal ideas or to those of 
any other single individual or group. 
Rather it was drafted as a practical 
measure, designed to achieve what can 
and must be achieved now, in the light 
of the best experience in this field, and in 
the prevailing light of our national 
needs. I personally am satisfied to leave 
to the future the further changes and 
improvements in our immigration and 
nationality law which I feel are desirable. 

This brings me to my first major point, 
the point of procedure, the point of what 
the Senate can best do, in the national 
interest, to dispose of these difficult ques- 
tions, and to resolve the fundamental 
differences which appear in this far- 
reaching matter. 

I certainly wish that the Senate could 
approve the Humphrey-Lehman bill. It 
would be a major advance in this field. 
By pooling and using unused quota num- 
bers and by using our true 1950 popula- 
tion as the basis for computing quotas in- 
stead of the 1920 figures, the Humphrey- 
Lehman bill would offer early hope of 
asylum to the thousands of refugees in 
Europe and elsewhere—refugees from 
behind the iron curtain, and from 
tyranny in all parts of the world—and 
also to desirable people in Italy, and 
Greece, and the Netherlands and West- 
ern Germany, where the problem of sur- 
plus population grows like a cancer at 
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the heart of the economic and political 
life of the countries concerned. 

The Humphrey-Lehman bill would, 
indeed, remedy many of the injustices 
and soften some of the harsh and un- 
reasonable provisions of present law. 

But, indeed, I realize that the Hum- 
phrey-Lehman bill is quite as compli- 
cated and intricate a piece of legislation 
as S. 2550. I realize also that there have 
been no hearings on the Humphrey-Leh- 
man bill. Let me emphasize with all the 
force at my command that this was 
through no fault of the sponsors of this 
proposed legislation. 

The Lehman-Humphrey-Short bill, 
S. 2343, carrying the main provisions of 
S. 2842, was introduced on October 20 
last year, and was referred to the Judi- 
ciary Committee, of which the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mo- 
CanRAN] is chairman. No hearings were 
ordered on this bill. The Humphrey- 
Lehman omnibus bill was introduced on 
March 12 of this year. We hoped that 
hearings on this measure would be held. 
On April 8, I joined with my colleagues 
[Mr. HUMPHREY and Mr. BENTON] in a 
letter to the distinguished chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee asking specifi- 
cally for hearings. 

I should like to read, at this point in 
my remarks, that letter to the Senator 
from Nevada: 

APRIL 8, 1952. 
Hon. Pat MCCARRAN, 
Chairman, Senate Judiciary Committee, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: As you are aware, 
there has been referred to your committee, 
S. 2842, which we, in association with ten 
other Senators, introduced on March 12. 

This bill, which would revise and codify 
immigration and naturalization laws, and, 
at the same time humanize them, certainly, 
in our judgment, merits consideration by 
the Judiciary Committee. There is a large 
number of groups, organizations, and indi- 
viduals who have expressed themselves as 
strongly favorable to S. 2842. We feel it 
would be most desirable to permit these or- 
ganizations and individuals to present their 
views before the committee. We, therefore, 
request that hearings be held on this bill at 
a mutually convenient date in the future. 
We say “mutually convenient” because it 
would be no more than fair to give interested 
persons and organizations adequate notice so 
that they could prepare testimony and other- 
wise arrange for their appearances before the 
committee. We would hope, of course, that 
the committee will deem this legislation of 
sufficient importance to hold hearings before 
the full committee rather than before a sub- 
committee although we are aware that this 
is a matter for your decision. 

Very sincerely yours, 


On April 28, having heard reports that 
S. 2550 might be called up for consider- 
ation, without hearings being held on 
S. 2842—as it was called up, without 
hearings, either on it or on other bills— 
a number of the sponsors of S. 2842 ad- 
dressed a letter to the able and distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have that letter printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks, 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Hon. Ernest W. MCFARLAND, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Recently you announced 
that S. 2550, Senator McCarean’s omnibus 
immigration bill, is to be included among the 
bills to be taken up by the Senate at this 
session and presumably in the near future. 

We are again calling your attention to 
S. 2842 which a number of us have intro- 
duced and which is likewise an omnibus 
immigration bill. 

Recently three of us wrote to Senator Mo- 
Carran and asked for hearings on S. 2842. A 
copy of the letter requesting such hearings 
is attached for your information. We pro- 
pose to continue to press for these hearings. 

As you are aware, there is very strong 
feeling in opposition to S. 2550 and it would 
be our intention and, we believe, that of 
others, to conduct a very extensive debate 
on this complicated and extremely involved 
measure affecting, as it does, the entire 
structure of our immigration policy and the 
status of thousands of naturalized citizens 
and aliens now in America. 

We hope you might use your influence 
with Senator McCarran to urge him to sup- 
port our request for hearings on S. 2842. 

Should it be decided to call up S. 2550 be- 
fore hearings on S. 2842 are held and before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee gets a 
chance to consider S. 2842, we would appre- 
ciate further advance notice on when 8. 
2550 is to be called up, so that we may ade- 
quately prepare ourselves for discussion of 
this vitally important matter. 

You may be interested to know that we 
would propose, if S. 2550 is called up, to sub- 
mit S. 2842 as a substitute. We also would 
desire an opportunity to present upward of 
100 amendments to S. 2550 to bring out the 
salient points of difference between S. 2550 
and S. 2842, points which a great many 
groups and organizations interested in im- 
migration feel are vital and critical. 

Sincerely yours, 

Senators HUMPHREY, LEHMAN, BENTON, 
MURRAY, Morse, Pastore, KEFAUVER, 
Doveras, and MCMAHON. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Other cosponsors of 
this proposed legislation also wrote to 
the majority leader. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point a let- 
ter which the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray] wrote the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran] on this subject. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

May 1, 1952. 


Hon. Par McCarran, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MCCARRAN: As a sponsor of 
S. 2842, I am taking the liberty of asking 
you, as chairman of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary, to hold hearings before 
your full committee on the bill. 

As you realize, I am sure, S. 2842 has been 
endorsed by many organizations and out- 
standing public citizens from all sections of 
our Nation and from all walks of life here. 
In view of the deep interest expressed to me 
by many of these groups and individuals and 
of the broad general interest of Americans 
at the present time in revising and codifying 
our immigration and naturalization laws, it 
would be well, and I am sure you will agree, 
that some opportunity be given to them for 
expression of their views and judgment on 
this legislation. 

S. 2842 was not before your committee 
et the time the committee considered other 
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types of omnibus immigration ani naturali- 
zation bills. Isincerely hope, therefore, that 
you can see your way clear to hold public 
hearings on the bill. 
With kind personal regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
James E. MURRAY. 


Mr. LEHMAN. These communica- 
tions were followed by personal confer- 
ences with the majority leader and with 
members of the policy committee. 

I personally appealed to the majority 
leader and to the Democratic policy 
committee to have the McCarran bill, 
Senate bill 2550, laid aside until hearings 
could be held on Senate bill 2842. My 
request was denied. The decision had 
been made to consider Senate bill 2550, 
without hearings on Senate bill 2842. 

Mr. President, I should like to make 
clear at this point that this is no isolated 
ideological issue, to be decided in a vac- 
uum, by silence, or by sheer force. This 
issue is one in which very great numbers 
of people are vitally interested. 

Groups and organizations representing 
every religious faith and nationality 
groups and minority groups and labor 
unions and voluntary agencies which 
have been operating in the immigra- 
tion field for years are all vitally in- 
terested in a proper resolution of the 
complex questions and issues involved in 
this legislation. 

The Humphrey-Lehman bill, Senate 
bill 2842, and the Lehman-Humphrey 
bill, Senate bill 2243, were originally 
drafted in close cooperation and con- 
sultation with these various groups. The 
sponsors of the substitute bill have been 
working with these groups at every stage 
and on every phase of this problem. 

They have a right to be heard and to 
have their views expressed in detailed 
comment on every provision of the Hum- 
phrey-Lehman bill. The Senate has a 
right, even an obligation, to have these 
views recorded and available for consid- 
eration in taking up omnibus legisla- 
tion covering the whole immigration and 
naturalization fleld. 

The chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee has said, in explanation of why 
he will not hold hearings on Senate bill 
2842, the Humphrey-Lehman bill, that 
some of the proposals contained in Sen- 
ate bill 2842 were presented in the course 
of the joint hearings on Senate bill 716, 
the grandfather bill to Senate bill 2550, 
the pending measure. Representatives 
of some organizations now supporting 
the Humphrey-Lehman bill did, in fact, 
appear at the joint hearings and sug- 
gested some of the ideas which are now 
covered in Senate bill 2842. 

But, Mr. President, that has no real 
bearing on the question. There was no 
legislation before the committee along 
the lines of Senate bill 2842. There was 
no pending legislative proposal to which 
the witnesses could address themselves 
positively, as they could now, and now 
desire to do, in regard to the Humphrey- 
Lehman bill. 

The subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee which participated in these 
hearings had no opportunity to examine 
a definite legislative proposal which 
contained provisions for pooling of 
quotas, for a Visa Review Board, for a 
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statutory Board of Immigration Ap- 
peals, and for a complete elimination of 
all racial discriminations and barriers, 
to name just a few of the substantive 
provisions of the Humphrey-Lehman 

Moreover, S. 2842, the Humphrey- 
Lehman bill, presents for the first time 
legislative means of achieving what most 
of us wish to achieve, a more liberal 
immigration policy, within a framework 
of greater security for the United States, 
with adequate provision for equitable 
and fair treatment for all aliens, both 
for applicants for admission into the 
United States and for those already in 
the country. 

All this is new and merits the atten- 
tion and consideration of the Judiciary 
Committee and of the Senate. 

I should like to point out further, Mr. 
President, that the hearings the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee has 
referred to, and to which I have re- 
ferred, took place more than a year 
ago. Those hearings were held on leg- 
islative proposals not a single one of 
which is now before the Senate. 

No hearings were ever held on S. 2550. 
Hearings were held on S. 716 which was 
extensively modified and reintroduced 
by the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
vada as S. 2055. No hearings were ever 
held even on S. 2055. And finally the 
Judiciary Committee, in a very perfunc- 
tory session, reported still a different 
bill, S. 2550. 

On the floor of the Senate this morn- 
ing I tried on eight separate occasions 
to explain that situation to the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
I did not ask to make a speech. I merely 
requested permission to ask a question 
in explanation of inaccurate statements 
which had been made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada. I could 
have cleared up the question without the 
slightest difficulty. The press would 
have known the facts. The Members of 
the Senate who were on the floor at the 
time would have known of the facts. 
The Members of the Senate who take the 
trouble of reading my remarks would 
have known the facts. 

I was not accorded that courtesy. I 
was not able to explain the facts as they 
exist without question and without possi- 
bility of contradiction. 

Mr. President, I cannot tell you how 
deeply I regret that the junior Senator 
from New York was not permitted to ask 
those questions which could have been 
answered with a simple “yes” or no.“ 
I could have placed the entire situation 
in a clear light before the Senate. I was 
refused that privilege and that courtesy. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BENTON. Would the Senator 
from New York tell his colleagues the 
number of times he asked the Senator 
from Nevada to yield and the number of 
times he was refused? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I know that I asked 
it at least eight times, and I was refused 
eight times. The number may have 
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been more, but Iam a conservative man, 
and I shall stick to the eight times. 

Mr. President, the views of the minor- 
ity of the Judiciary Committee—and this 
is highly important—states explicitly 
that the committee, as a whole, had no 
opportunity for a careful section-by- 
section study of this highly controversial 
bill. It is significant that four members 
of the Judiciary Committee, a third of 
that committee, signed minority views 
sharply criticizing the pending bill. 

Finally, Mr. President, five members 
of that committee, the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICK- 
son], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], and the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr, LANGER], are among the 
cosponsors of the Lehman-Humphrey 
bill, S. 2433, the predecessor of the Hum- 
phrey-Lehman bill, introduced on Octo- 
ber 20,1951. No hearings were ever held 
on that measure either. 

So, Mr. President, there is no ground 
for an assertion that the hearings held a 
year ago, on S. 716, make superfiuous 
the holding of hearings on the Hum- 
phrey-Lehman bill today or even, I make 
bold to suggest, on the McCarran bill, 
S. 2550. 

Mr. President, I should like to refer 
briefly at this point to a statement issued 
by the office of the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. McCarran] last week which carried 
a strong attack on the motives, inspira- 
tion, and statements of the sponsors of 
the Humphrey-Lehman bill. That at- 
tack, at least by implication, was re- 
newed today, merely because 13 Sena- 
tors, all of whom I believe are in good 
standing and have the respect of the 
people of their States, differ with the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada. 

Merely because of that difference, 
merely because of the expression of our 
philosophy, it is implied that we lack 
patriotism and loyalty, and are seeking 
to undermine the foundations of our 
country. It is a wrong and it is a das- 
tardly position to take on the floor of 
the Senate. It is one that I believe not 
only the sponsors of our bill have a right 
to resent but which other Members of 
the Senate will also resent. 

Mr. President, I have referred to the 
statement which was issued by the office 
of the Senator from Nevada, which re- 
flects on the motives of the sponsors of 
the Humphrey-Lehman bill. A reply to 
that statement was issued by some of us 
over the week end. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement issued by the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Benton], the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Moopy], and by me be printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks. It is a long statement and 
a very interesting one. I shall not take 
the time of the Senate to read it. I ask 
that Members of the Senate, to each of 
whom a copy of the statement has been 
sent, take the trouble to read it. If they 
will read it carefully they will find it not 
only interesting but illuminating. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


ANSWER TO THE RESUME FROM THE OFFICE OF 
Senator Pat McCarran ENTITLED “McCar- 
RAN-WALTER OMNIBUS IMMIGRATION AND NA- 
TIONALITY Birt (S. 2550) Versus HUM- 
PHREY-LEHMAN BILL (S. 2842)” 

(Statement of Senators Husert H. HUM- 
PHREY, HERBERT H. LEHMAN, WILLIAM BEN- 
TON, and BLAIR MOODY) 

The so-called factual résumé of pending 
immigration legislation issued from the 
office of Senator McCarran is inaccurate and 
misleading in major respects, presenting an 
unfactual analysis of both the McCarran and 
the Humphrey-Lehman bills. 

The résumé completely distorts the char- 
acter, motives and inspiration of both the 
sponsors of the Humphrey-Lehman bill and 
the opposition to the McCarran bill. 

The résumé states that a “certain radical 
group, which for many years has been dedi- 
cated to the destruction of our protective 
immigration system took the McCarran- 
Walter bill and with certain deletions and 
additions caused it to be introduced in the 
Senate as the handiwork of its sponsors.” 
This résumé implied that the opposition of 
the McCarran bill is confined to small, iso- 
lated radical groups. _ 

This statement is not only wholly untrue, 
but it is an unfair, unwarranted, and un- 
supportable reflection on the 13 Members of 
the Senate who joined in introducing the 
Humphrey-Lehman bill (Senators LANGER, 
BENTON, KILGORE, DoUGLAS, MCMAHON, GREEN, 
PASTORE, MOODY, Murray, KEFAUVER, MORSE, 
LEHMAN, AND HUMPHREY) as well as on the 
four members of the Judiciary Committee 
who signed a vigorous minority report in op- 
position to the McCarran bill (Senators KE- 
FAUVER, KILGORE, MAGNUSON, AND LANGER). 

The Humphrey-Lehman bill (S. 2842) was 
drafted, in fact, by experts in the Office of 
the Legislative Counsel of the Senate, under 
directions given by the Senate sponsors. 
This bill went through scores of redrafts 
made by the Senate sponsors, in the course 
of consultations and deliberations extending 
over a period of many months. 

There are over 400 differences between the 
McCarran bill and the Humphrey-Lehman 
bill. More than 200 amendments to the Mc- 
Carran bill haye been introduced or are 
about to be introduced to reconcile only 
the most glaring differences between the two 
bills. 

The Humphrey-Lehman omnibus bill in 
fact grew out of S. 2343 (the Lehman-Hum- 
phrey-Short bill) which has been pending 
before the Judiciary Committee since Octo- 
ber 20, 1951, and which was drafted by the 
Senate sponsors over a period of almost a 
year in consultation with scores of organiza- 
tions representing every religious faith and 
every group interested in immigration mat- 
ters. Fifteen Senators co-sponsored this bill 
(S. 2343), including five members of the Ju- 
diciary Committee (Senators LANGER, Kn. 
GORE, KEFAUVER, MAGNUSON, and HENDRICK- 
SON). S. 2842 is S. 2343, in an omnibus 
framework, codifying immigration and natu- 
ralization law, while strengthening and hu- 
manizing present law. 

The organizations, on the basis of whose 
recommendations and views S. 2343 was 
drafted and with whom consultations were 
held in the drafting of S. 2842 include the 
following: Association of Immigration and 
Nationality Lawyers, Hebrew Immigrant Aid 
Society, International Rescue Committee, 
Jewish Labor Committee, National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference, National Catholic 
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Welfare Conference, National Council on 
Naturalization and Citizenship, National 
Council of Jewish Women, American Jewish 
Committee, American Jewish Congress, Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, Friends 
Service Committee, National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, Church World Service (National Council 
of Churches in Christ), Joint Conference on 
Alien Legislation, Common Council of Amer- 
ican Unity, and others. 

Organizations officially on record as op- 
posed to major aspects of the McCarran bill 
include the following: The National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women, the Catholic Com- 
mittee for Refugees, War Relief Services, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, the Na- 
tional Council of Catholic Charities, the 
Friends Committee on National Legislation, 
the Order of the Sons of Italy in America, 
the American Veterans Committee, the As- 
sociation of Immigration and Nationality 
Lawyers, Americans for Democratic Action, 
National Community Relations Advisory 
Council, American Jewish Committee, Anti- 
defamation League of B'nai B'rith, Polish 
Legion of American Veterans, Czechoslovak 
National Council, Jewish Labor Committee, 
National Council of Jewish Women, National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, Chinese American Citizens National 
Association, Lithuanian American Congress, 
United Service for New Americans, Hebrew 
Immigrant Aid Society, National Council of 
Churches of Christ, National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, New York City Council for Community 
Action, Indiana Council of Churches, Pol- 
ish Immigration Committee, International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, Administrative Law 
Division of the American Bar Association, 
American Friends Service Committee, Ameri- 
can Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees, Inc., 
American National Committee To Aid Home- 
less Armenians, International Social Service, 
Inc., Lutheran Resettlement Service, United 
Lithuanian Relief Fund of America, Inc., 
United States Committee for the Care of 
European Children, Inc., the Protestant 
Council of the City of New York (Brooklyn 
division), the American Hellenic Veterans 
Association, the Common Council for Ameri- 
can Unity, the Synagogue Council of Amer- 
ica, the Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States, Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations, the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO). 

Prominent individuals who signed a re- 
cent advertisement in the New York Times 
(April 24, 1952), indicating unqualified op- 
position to the McCarran bill, and support 
of the Humphrey-Lehman bill, and the or- 
ganizations with which these individuals 
are affiliated are as follows: 

Mrs. Arthur Forrest Anderson, president, 
National Board of the YWCA. 

Luigi Antonini, president, Italian-Ameri- 
can Labor Council. 

Richard Balch, president, Horrocks-Ibbot- 
son Co., Utica, N. Y. 

Peter L. Bell, supreme president, Order of 
AHEPA. 

Adolf A. Berle, Jr. 

Mary McLeod Bethune. 

Walter Bieringer, president, United Serv- 
ice for New Americans. 

Jacob Blaustein, president, American Jew- 
ish Committee. 

James Carey, CIO. 

Thomas Carey, New York regional Director, 
International Association of Machinists. 

Mrs. Eunice Carter. 


Dr. Jose N. Cesteros, president, Puerto 


Rican-Spanish Organizations. 

George Chintong, president, Chinese- 
American Citizens National Association. 

Dr. Albert D. Coe, president, Massachu- 
setts Congregational Conference. 
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Dr. George S. Counts, director of Founda- 
tions of Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Frank Crosswaith, chairman, Negro Labor 
Committee. 

Morris Cukor, president, Hungarian-Amer- 
ican Clubs. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, general superintend- 
ent, Universalist Church of America, 

Helen Gahagan Douglas. 

Maurice N. Eisendrath, president, Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations. 

Mrs. Katharine A. Engel, president, Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women. 

Aloysius C. Falussy, director, American 
Hungarian Federation. 

Lioyd K. Garrison. 

Harold J. Gibbons, secretary-treasurer, 
Teamsters Local 688 (AFL). 

Paul Ginsburg, national commander, Jew- 
ish War Veterans of the United States of 
America. 

Frank Goldman. 

Dr. Israel Goldstein, president, American 
Jewish Congress. 

Lester Granger. 

John Grigalus, vice president, Lithuanian 
American Council. 

Prof. William Haber, University of Michi- 


W asa Handlin, professor of history, Har- 
vard University. 

Earl G. Harrison. 

Adolph Held, chairman, Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Clarence Holmes, president, Cosmo- 
politan Club, Denver, Colo. 

Lewis Hoskins, executive secretary, Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee. 

Steven J. Jarema, executive director, 
Ukrainian-American Congress. 

Alvin Johnson, president emeritus, New 
School for Social Research, 

Horace Kallen. 

Irving Kane, chairman, National Com- 
munity Relations Advisory Council. 

Prof. James B. Kelley, Hofstra College. 

John F. Kelley, secretary, Bar Tenders 
Union, Local 70. 

James Kerney, Jr., editor, Trenton (N. J.) 
Times. 

Mary Kizis, director, Lithuanian Informa- 
tion Center. 

Simon G. Kramer, president, Synagogue 
Council of America. 

Prof. John J. Mahoney. 

George L. Mark, national commander of 
Polish Legion of American Veterans. 

Joseph Mosko. 

Dwight Palmer. 

Clarence E. Pickett, American Friends 
Service Committee. 

Fortune Pope. 

Alex Rose, president, United Hat, Cap and 
Millinery International Union (AFL). 

Harold Russell, former national com- 
mander, AMVETS. 

Arthur Schlesinger, Sr., professor of his- 
tory, Harvard University. 

Steven S. Scopas, Order of AHEPA. 

Dr. D. R. Sharpe, executive director, Cleve- 
land Baptist Association. 

Dr. Leonard Simutis, president, Lithua- 
nian-American Council. 

George J. Sptauzza, supreme venerable, 
Order Sons of Italy in America, 

Michael Straight, national chairman, 
American Veterans’ Committee. 

Anna Lord Strauss. 

Samuel A. Telsey, president, Hebrew Immi- 
grant Aid Society. 

John S. Thompson, president, Mutual Ben- 
efit Life Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 

Andrew Valuchek, vice president, Czecho- 
slovak National Council. 

Rev. O. Walter Wagner, executive director, 
Metropolitan Church Federation of Greater 
St. Louis. 

Ossip W. „international president. 
International Handbag, Luggage, Beit and 
Novelty Workers Union (AFL). 
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Walter White, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 

Roy Wiikins, administrator, National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

Rabbi Joel Zion, Temple Emanuel, Denver, 
Colo. 

(Organizations are listed for purposes of 
identification only.) 

The summary from Senator McCarran’s 
Office of “what the McCarran-Walter bill 
does” is misleading by omission. The Mc- 
Carran bill does, in fact, accomplish some 
few desirable purposes which the Humphrey- 
Lehman bill does either equally well or much 
better. But intertwined with the desirable 
provisions in the McCarran bill are scores 
of provisions which would, among many 
other things, (1) effectively strangle immi- 
gration, except in a few narrowly restricted 
categories; (2) vest new and arbitrary pow- 
ers for exclusion and deportation in the 
hands of administrative officers; (3) create 
new discriminations between native-born 
and naturalized American citizens; (4) es- 
tablish scores of new, vague, and tyrannical 
grounds for exclusion and deportation en- 
tirely beyond those necessary to screen out 
and deport subversives, criminals, and other 
undesirables; and (5) make our immigration 
policies a source of international discord and 
recrimination instead of a contribution to 
peace and good will. 

Bere are just a few of the specific things, 
among many others, the McCarran bill does: 

1. It fixes permanently into law the present 
wastage of almost two-thirds of the present 
quotas which go unused because they are 
assigned. to countries like Great Britain 
whose nationals do not want to emigrate to 
the United States (sec. 202). Instead of re- 
assigning the unused quotas to worthy refu- 
gees from the Communist terror and to de- 
sirable aliens from surplus-population coun- 
tries like Italy, Greece, Western Germany, 
etc.. the McCarran bill discards the unused 
quota numbers (sec. 201 (e), (d): sec. 207). 

2. The McCarran bill looks backward to 
1920 and uses our population of 30 years ago 
as the basis for computing quotas today (sec. 
201). 

8. The McCarran bill bars aged parents 
and grandparents of American citizens from 
entering the United States, unless the par- 
ents and grandparents in question can pass 
a literacy test (sec. 212 (a) (25)). Even un- 
der present law, aged parents and grandpar- 
ents of United States citizens are exempted 
from the literacy test. 

4. The McCarran bill authorizes the depor- 
tation of any alien who at any time while in 
the United States—it may have been 30 or 
40 years ago—is convicted of any criminal 
offense.” Every offense is included. It could 
be reckless driving or violating a municipal 
antinoise ordinance. If the Attorney Gen- 
eral feels that an alien is undesirable, for 
whatever reason, and the alien has been con- 
victed of any offense at any time in the past, 
no matter how long ago, he is authorized to 
be deported (sec. 241 (a) (4)). There are 
simply enormous numbers of aliens—and, 
indeed, citizens in the United States—who 
have been convicted of some relatively in- 
nocuous “criminal offense” at some time in 
their lives. Each time a man is convicted 
of spilling garbage on the street, blocking a 
sidewalk, of speeding, perhaps even illegal 
parking, he is guilty of a “criminal offense.” 
This provision would, for all practical pur- 
poses, authorize the Attorney General to im- 
pose at will the sentence of exile from the 
United States on almost any and all aliens 
if the Attorney General for any reason feels 
that they are undesirable. 

5. The McCarran bill authorizes any con- 
sul to refuse a visa, or any immigration 
imspector to turn back at Ellis Island—any 
alien who, in the opinion of the consul or 
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in the opinion of the Attorney General, 
might at any time in the future, become 
a public charge (sec. 212 (a) (15)). This 
is exclusion by sheer and naked predic- 


fuse a visa or to exclude any alien who in 
the of the consul or in the opinion 
of the Attorney General might at any time 
in the future, join a Communist-front or- 
ganization (sec. 212 (a) (29)). This again 
is exclusion by prediction. 

7. The McCarran bill authorizes the de- 
portation of any alien who, after entering 
the United States, has a nervous breakdown 
and is hospitalized, if the breakdown occurs 
within 5 years after his entry into the United 
States (sec. 241 (a) (3)). It doesn’t matter 
whether the mental breakdown occurred be- 
cause of factors arising after the alien's 
entry into the United States. It doesn’t 
matter whether the alien enters a private 
institution and pays for his own hospital- 
ization. It doesn’t matter whether the alien 
can completely recover and b come a healthy, 
vigorous, and useful member of the com- 
munity. 

8. The McCarran bill establishes 20 new 
grounds for deportation and makes all these 
grounds retroactive. An alien can be de- 
ported for acts in the past, acts which, when 
he committed them, were not grounds for 
deportation (sec. 241 (d)). 

These are only a very, very few of the 
scores of unreasonable provisions in the 
McCarran bill. 

The résumé from Senator McCarran’s 
office sets forth at great length certain al- 
leged misrepresentations concerning the 
McCarran-Walter bill. The answers made 
by the résumé to these alleged misrepre- 
sentations are in themselves highly mis- 
leading; the résumé is defamatory in im- 
plying that statements made by the spon- 
sors of this legislation have been taken from 
or are in any way associated with statements 
made in the Communist Daily Worker. 

Although Senator McCarran’s office may 
know what is published in the Daily Worker, 
the of this legislation do not find 
time to read what this scurrilous publica- 
tion contains. 

Some of the sponsors of the Humphrey- 
Lehman bill have said, in fact, that the 
McCarran bill would exclude aliens con- 
victed by Nazi, Communist, or Fascist courts. 
This is true (sec. 212 (a) (10)). While the 
McCarran bill does exempt crimes of a 
purely political nature, Cardinal Mindszenty, 
of Hungary, for instance, was convicted by 
the Communist courts of that land for ille- 
gal speculation and illegal dealings in for- 
eign currency. These are not political 
crimes. The cardinal and other framed vic- 
tims of iron-curtain persecution could be 
barred from entering the United States 
under the McCarran bill. 

The résumé from Senator McCarran’s of- 
fice implies that racial restrictions are lift- 
ed in the McCarran bill. The McCarran 
bill, in fact, provides that any person of any 
nationality who can trace as much as 50 
percent of his ancestry to the “Asiatic-Pa- 
cific triangle” is to be charged to an Asiatic- 
Pacific quota rather than to the quota of 
the country of his actual birth (sec. 202 (b) 
(4)). There is no similar restriction for 
any European, African, Australian, or South 
American, or any other so-called race. If 
that is not a racial restriction, what is it? 

The résumé from Senator McCarran'’s Of- 
fice, in the section “What the Humphrey- 
Lehman bill does” completely misstates 
what the Humphrey-Lehman bill does. Of 
course, the sponsors of the Humphrey-Leh- 
man bill (S. 2842) have vainly asked Sena- 
tor McCarran for a hearing on S. 2842. This 
request has not been granted. 42 
is not the issue. The McCarran bill is the 
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issue. But we feel that the Humphrey-Leh- 
man bill is sound, safe, and forward-looking 
legislation. 

S. 2842 (the Humphrey-Lehman bill) in- 
cludes many new safeguards and restric- 
tions against subyersives, criminals and un- 
desirable elements. It contains in many re- 
spects exactly the same safeguards and re- 
strictions as the McCarran bill, but does not 
include those McCarran bill restrictions 
which are aimed at, not the subyersives or 
criminals or undesirables, but as aliens whom 
individual consuls or immigration inspec- 
tors might desire, from whim, caprice, or 
vague and undefined reasons, to exclude or 
deport. 

The résumé says that the Humphrey-Leh- 
man bill would bring into this country one 
and a half million aliens and 600,000 Ori- 
entals from the Western Hemisphere. This 
is sheer nonsense. 

The Humphrey-Lehman bill authorizes the 
admission, in fact, of approximately 220,000 
individuals annually under the quota sys- 
tem and another 30,000 outside the quota 
system, although the latter figure is neces- 
sarily an estimate. 

The fact—if it is a fact—that there are 
600,000 Orientals in Latin America who are 
native to the Western Hemisphere has no 
bearing on the number who could enter the 
United States under the severe restrictions 
and qualifications contained in the Hum- 
phrey-Lehman bill. 

There are more than 150,000,000 people in 
the Western Hemisphere who are today, un- 
der existing law, admissible into the United 
States outside the quota limits. Yet, only a 
few thousand actually come in under our 
present restrictions. The Humphrey-Leh- 
man bill would, in fact, tighten up those re- 
strictions as far as subversives, criminal ele- 
ments, and other undesirables are concerned. 
The spectacle of 600,000 Orientals flooding 
the United States is an absurd “bogey.” 

The résumé from Senator McCarran’s of- 
fice asserts that the Humphrey-Lehman bill 
adds several new quota classes of immigrants 
to include a potential several million aliens 
of all races. In fact, the Humphrey-Lehman 
bill grants nonquota status to parents of 
American citizens, to orphans brought in for 
adoption, to aliens who have served in the 
Armed Forces of the United States, and to 
one or two other minor categories. (Sec. 
101 (a) (26).) The total number so cov- 
ered could not exceed a few thousand, espe- 
cially since all must qualify under all the 
restrictions and qualifications set forth in 
the Humphrey-Lehman bill. 

What the Humphrey-Lehman bill actually 
does, in fact, is to make our present immigra- 
tion laws more humane by authorizing the 
full utilization of existing quotas, and by 
providing limited expansion of present 
quotas to take into consideration the in- 
creased population of the United States. 
(Sec. 201, 203 A.) The object is to allow the 
United States to receive some of the refugees 
from Communist terror who have fled the 
iron curtain countries and some of the 
worthy and deserving people from surplus 
population countries like Italy, Greece, and 
the Netherlands. 

The Humphrey-Lehman bill makes our 
present immigration laws more equitable by 
tempering some of the hastily enacted pro- 
visions of recent years which discriminate 
between naturalized and native-born citi- 
zens, which permit exclusion and deporta- 
tion on unsubstantial grounds without 
adequate review or appeal, and which con- 
sequently crowd the offices of Members of 
Congress with appeals for intervention in 
behalf of aliens who have been refused visas 
and for private bills in behalf of aliens who 
have been ordered deported. 

Finally, the Humphrey-Lehman bill would 
provide for uniform administration of our 
immigration laws through the establish- 
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ment of a Visa Review Board and a statutory 
Board of Immigration Appeals. 

All the above are merely samples of points 
which we propose to make in the course of 
the debate on the McCarran bill. Our pur- 
pose is to demonstrate the shortcomings and 
dangers of the McCarran bill, and to em- 
phasize the desirability of enacting sound 
and practical provisions such as those con- 
tained in the pigeonholed Humphrey-Leh- 
man bill. 

In any event, the final decision will not 
be made by press release, but by vote of the 
Senate. A sound decision cannot be reached 
by appeals to passion or prejudice, or by cast- 
ing unworthy reflections on the motives or 
character of the opponents of the McCarran 
bill or of the sponsors of the Humphrey-Leh- 
man bill. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I re- 
fer at this point to the statement issued 
by four of the sponsors of the Humphrey- 
Lehman bill because the statement is- 
sued by the office of the Senator from 
Nevada set forth, without regard to fact, 
that the Humphrey-Lehman bill was the 
same as the McCarran-Walter bill, and 
then the words were used, “with a few 
deletions and additions.” If this were 
true, I would not understand the vigor 
and violence with which the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada has at- 
tacked the Humphrey-Lehman bill, de- 
spite the fact that it is not the pending 
measure and is not unfortunately, at the 
moment, before the Senate for action 
at all. 

In fact, it must be obvious to the Sen- 
ate that there are truly great and or- 
ganic differences between the McCarran 
bill and the Humphrey-Lehman bill. 
There are even now on the desks of the 
Senators more than a hundred amend- 
ments to the McCarran bill designed to 
make some of the changes we deem es- 
sential to take the jokers out of the om- 
nibus measure as well as to remedy, in 
part, the unreasonably restrictive fea- 
tures of our present immigration laws. 
Many more amendments have been pre- 
pared and will be submitted today. 

Mr. President, I listened with amaze- 
ment to the remarks of the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpr] in which he 
implied or, rather, accused the sponsors 
of the Humphrey-Lehman bill of offer- 
ing amendments or doing other things 
for the purpose of causing a filibuster. 

Mr. President, I said on the floor of the 
Senate last Friday that a filibuster was 
abhorrent to me, as I am quite certain 
it is abhorrent to my fellow sponsors of 
the Humphrey-Lehman bill. I hate fili- 
busters. I do not believe there is any 
justification for a filibuster. To kill a 
bill through delay is unjustifiable and 
reprehensible. I did say, and I repeat 
today, that we feel so strongly on this 
subject and feel so thoroughly concerned 
for the interests of the people of the 
United States that we will take all the 
time that is necessary to bring the issues 
and the facts to the attention of the 
American people and the Senate. I be- 
lieve that if we can make the American 
people realize the inequity, unfairness, 
and unwisdom of many of the provisions 
of the McCarran bill we will get their 
support in ever-increasing number, al- 
though even today we have strong sup- 
port from them. I believe we can con- 
vince the Members of the Senate that 
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the provisions of the McCarran bill are 
unsound, unjust, and contrary to the 
interests of the Nation and the high tra- 
ditions it has followed for more than a 
century and a half. 

Undoubtedly we shall move to recom- 
mit the McCarran bill, which is the only 
bill before the Senate at the present time, 
with instructions to the committee to 
hold hearings on that bill, as well as on 
the Humphrey-Lehman bill. 

If that motion is rejected, we may 
bring up many of our proposed amend- 
ments, because they will be our only re- 
course in at least curing some of the evils 
of the McCarran bill. However, that 
will not be done for the purpose of en- 
gaging in a filibuster. I resent the state- 
ment that we shall engage in a filibuster, 
for I can give assurance to my fellow 
Senators, as I have on many other occa- 
sions, that neither now nor at any other 
time shall we pursue a course of fili- 
buster, save for the purpose of bringing 
home to the American people and to the 
Members of the Senate the facts in con- 
nection with any proposed legislation. 

Whether our amendments will be 
called up depends, in large measure, on 
the disposition of the Senate. It would 
be difficult, I must admit, to give careful 
and studied consideration to each one of 
these amendments. Yet each of them— 
each of these vital differences between 
the McCarran bill and the position taken 
by its opponents—deserves the careful 
study of the Senate. 

It is no exaggeration, Mr. President, to 
say that if the Senate were to do its duty 
by this bill, it would engage in a debate, 
not of days, but of weeks. Many of its 
provisions affect millions of people in 
New York, Illinois, Michigan, California, 
Wisconsin, Massachusetts, Texas, Ari- 
zona, Rhode Island, Connecticut—in- 
deed, Mr. President, in the entire Nation. 

This is not only a bread-and-butter 
bill, Mr. President; it is a life-or-death 
bill. The question of life is involved for 
hundreds of thousands, even millions, of 
aliens here and aliens abroad. The ques- 
tions of basic citizenship rights, civil lib- 
erties, and the unity of families are in- 
volved in this so-called omnibus measure. 
It is not really an omnibus bill; it is a 
caravan bill. In this bill there is a wagon 
train of problems and dangers extending 
as far as the eye can reach. I shall go 
into this matter in some detail in a few 
moments. 

That is why further hearings are nec- 
essary. I do not feel that the hearings 
held on Senate bill 716 more than a year 
ago justify a refusal to hold hearings on 
the McCarran bill today, not to speak of 
hearings on the Humphrey-Lehman bill. 

The situation today is quite different 
from that which existed a year ago. The 
world picture has changed. We have an 
increased awareness of the plight of the 
refugees in Europe and of the problem 
of surplus population in northern, cen- 
tral, and southern Europe. 

On March 24 the President sent to the 
Congress a special message on this sub- 
ject. That message emphasized the im- 
portance to our whole foreign policy, and 
to the successful progress of the struggle 
against communism, of meeting the 
problem of the refugees and of surplus 
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peoples in Europe. The President rec- 
ommended that a minimum of 100,000 
additional persons be admitted each year 
to the United States, as our contribution 
to the solution of this world problem. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States may be printed 
at this point in the Recorp, as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

One of the gravest problems arising from 
the present world crisis is created by the 
overpopulation in parts of Western Europe, 
aggravated by the flight and expulsion of 
people from the oppressed countries of East- 
ern Europe. 

This problem is of great practical impor- 
tance to us because it affects the peace and 
security of the free world. It is also of great 
concern to us, because of our long-estab- 
lished humanitarian traditions, The Con- 
gress has recognized the importance of this 
problem and has already enacted some legis- 
lation to help meet it. I ask the Congress 
to give early and favorable consideration to 
additional legislation to make more adequate 
provision for meeting this situation. 

Specifically, I ask Congress to authorize 
& program that will— 

1. Provide aid for the unfortunate victims 
of oppression who are escaping from Com- 
munist tyranny behind the iron curtain; 

2. Continue our participation in the inter- 
national effort now being made to assist in 
the migration and resettlement throughout 
the world of a substantial number of per- 
sons from the overpopulated areas of West- 
ern Europe; and 

3. Authorize additional immigration into 
this country, on a limited basis, to aid in 
alleviating the problems created by Com- 
munist tyranny and overpopulation in West- 
ern Europe. 

The solution to these problems cannot, and 
should not, be the responsibility of any one 
nation. It is an international responsibil- 
ity—an integral part of the world crisis 
which the free nations must meet together. 
It demands the cooperative efforts of all in- 
terested countries. But a real solution can 
be found only if the United States does its 
part. We have done our part in the past— 
we must not falter now. 

World War II left in its wake a tremendous 
upheaval of populations in the countries of 
Europe. To meet the situation, this country 
took the lead in establishing the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization, which provided 
care and protection for displaced persons and 
made possible the migration of more than 
1,000,000 of them to 48 countries throughout 
the free world. 

As our own contribution to the common 
effort, the Congress in 1948 extended the Dis- 
placed Persons Act and subsequently amend- 
ed and extended it. Both the Congress and 
the American people have every right to be 
proud of the achievements made under this 
farsighted humanitarian legislation. 

The Displaced Persons Act is now approach- 
ing the termination date fixed by the Con- 
gress. When operations under this law have 
been finished almost 400,000 victims of tyr- 
anny will have been resettled in the United 
States. The first major phase of the program 
was completed with the issuance of prac- 
tically all of the 341,000 visas authorized to 
be issued by midnight, December 31, 1951. 
In addition, the Congress authorized the ad- 
mission of 54,744 Germans who had fied or 
been driven from areas east of the iron cur- 
tain. There is every likelihood that the re- 
maining visas for these German expellees 
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will be issued ahead of the June 30, 1952, 
dead line set by the Congress. 

The job has been well done by the Dis- 
placed Persons Commission and other coop- 
erating agencies of the Government. Much 
of the success of the program is due to the 
vital work accomplished by private volun- 
tary agencies, representing our major reli- 
gious faiths and nationality groups, and by 
the State commissions appointed by the gov- 
ernors of 34 States. These organizations of 
citizens have contributed their efforts and 
resources to resettling the greater part of the 
displaced persons admitted to this country. 
Without them, and without the good will 
and cooperative response of thousands of 
American families and church groups, this 
great program could never have been carried 
out. 

Thus, by doing our own share and by act- 
ing together with the other countries of the 
free world, we have been dealing successfully 
with the major dislocations caused by Hit- 
ler’s policies of brutality and aggression. 

But the movement of large masses of dis- 
tressed people across international bound- 
aries is by no means over. Communist tyr- 
anny has taken up where Hitler's brutality 
left off. We are, therefore, now turning our 
attention to the innocent and unhappy vic- 
tims of Communist oppression. 

Throughout the Soviet-dominated area 
of Central and Eastern Europe, the Commu- 
nist regimes are increasing their repressive 
measures. Some of the enslaved people are 
managing to escape to the West. Some 
fifteen to twenty thousand Germans are 
slipping over the border from the Soviet 
zone of Germany and crossing into Western 
Germany every month. From the Commu- 
nist countries to the south and east the 
movement to free Europe is much smaller, 
but still they come, at the risk of their 
lives, past border guards and through mine 
fields. There are about 18,000 of these peo- 
ple already west of the iron curtain, and 
they are coming in at the rate of about 
1,000 a month. 

The people in all these groups come into 
areas where, for the most part, the local 
economy is unable to support the population 
already there. Western Germany, for exam- 
ple, is overcrowded with almost 9,000,000 
people of German ethnic origin who were 
driven there from Eastern Europe after the 
war. ‘Trieste, which is receiving many of 
those escaping from the satellites, is badly 
overcrowded. Italy is struggling with very 
serious problems of overpopulation and is 
urgently trying to resettle large numbers of 
its people overseas. Greece faces great diffi- 
culty in absorbing the refugees of Greek 
origin who are being driven out of the Bal- 
kan satellites by the Communists. Thus, 
the brutal policies of Soviet tyranny are ag- 
gravating overcrowded conditions which are 
already a danger to the stability of these free 
nations. 

This, in general terms, is the nature of the 
problem that now confronts free Europe. 

The Congress is aware of the importance 
of this problem for the free world and the 
security of the United States. Congressional 
enactments and appropriations recently en- 
abled the United States to take the lead in 
establishing the Provisional Intergovern- 
mental Committee for the Movement of 
Migrants from Europe, which 17 governments 
have already joined. This organization is 
already at work providing overseas trans- 
portation for migrants from areas of over- 
population to lands where more people are 
needed. 

We are taking part in the work of this 
organization and have contributed $10,000,- 
000 to its operation. The organization has 
taken over the fleet of ships formerly op- 
erated by the International Refugee Organi- 
zation. 

The legal authority to participate in this 
organization is contained in the Mutual Se- 
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curity Act of 1951. This authority should 
be extended, and the Congress should make 
provision for continuing our financial con- 
tribution to this work for the next fiscal 
year. 

This is of great importance, but much 
more needs to be done. 

In the first place, specific aid and assist- 
ance should be provided for the people who 
are fleeing at the risk of their lives from 
Southern and Eastern Europe. These people 
are Balts, Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, Hungarians, 
Bulgarians, Rumanians, Albanians, Ukraini- 
ans, and Russians. 

These people face a desperate situation. 
Not only do they arrive destitute, with only 
what they can carry on their backs, but they 
find themselves in totally strange lands 
among strange peoples speaking strange lan- 
guages. The local authorities do not have 
adequate resources to care for them prop- 
erly. These people need better care when 
they first arrive and they need assistance if 
they are to move on and resettle elsewhere. 

The miserable conditions in which these 
fugitives from communism find themselves, 
and their present inability to emigrate to 
new homes and start new lives, lead inevita- 
bly to despair. Their disillusionment is 
being effectively exploited by Communist 

These men and womer are 
friends of freedom. They include able and 
courageous fighters communism. 
They ask only for an opportunity to play a 
useful role in the fight for freedom. It is 
the responsibility of the free world to afford 
them this ity. 

The need is well recognized, both in Eu- 
rope and in this country. Private welfare 
organizations of American citizens, Protes- 
tant, Catholic, and Jewish, have been work- 
ing hard to help these people. Last year, 
these organizations spent substantial 
amounts for their care and resettlement. 
These organizations will continue their ef- 
forts this year. But the need is greater than 
they can handle. 

First of all, these fugitives from com- 
munism need supplemental care and mainte- 
nance after they arrive in Western Europe. 
Local governments and private relief or- 
ganizations give a minimum amount of this 
type of aid, but their resources are inade- 
quate. Additional food, better shelter, cloth- 
ing, medical care, legal advice, and other 
kinds of material assistance are needed. 

These people also need assistance in financ- 
ing overseas transportation. The new in- 
ternational migration organization and the 
American private relief agencies can and do 
help with this, but a concerted effort is 
needed to give these people an equal op- 
portunity to share in the migration pro- 
gram. At present, because of inadequate re- 
sources, it is these fugitives from commu- 
nism who have the greatest difficulty in ar- 
ranging for overseas migration. If funds 
were provided, and an adequate administra- 
tive organization set up, these people would 
have a better chance to migrate, 

I am convinced that we must help these 
people. Therefore, acting under the author- 
ity of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, I am 
authorizing the Director for Mutual Security 
to go forward with a limited program of as- 
sistance in this fiscal year. Four million 
three hundred thousand dollars will be allo- 
cated for this purpose. This program will 
help alleviate the condition of these peo- 
ple in the countries to which they escape and 
will enable many of them to move out of Eu- 
rope. The funds that are being made avail- 
able will supplement—but not in any sense 
supersede—the efforts now being made both 
by the governments of the countries where 
these people have sought refuge and by pri- 
vate American organizations. 

Supplemental care and overseas migration 
do not, however, constitute all that should 
be done for those who escape from Eastern 
Europe. A substantial number of them want 
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to stay in Europe and should have the chance 
to do so. They should be welcomed in West- 
ern Europe and given the opportunity to 
make their individual contributions to the 
free world. Many of them will need further 
education or training so they can prepare 
themselves for useful and productive work 
in the North Atlantic community. 

I urge the Congress, therefore, to provide 
clear and adequate authority for the com- 
ing fiscal year—together with the neces- 
sary funds—so that the program of assistance 
we are now starting for the refugees from 
communism can be carried forward and 
strengthened along the lines that I have 
mentioned here. 

In addition to these types of aid, the 
opportunity for military service may pro- 
vide an answer to the problems of a small 
number of these refugees. Some of these 
people will be able to enlist in the United 
States Armed Forces overseas, under Public 
Law 597, the so-called Lodge Act of 1950. So 
far, however, only a handful have been al- 
lowed to do this. Security screening re- 
quirements have necessarily been high, since 
each person under the provisions of the 
Lodge Act is a potential United States citizen. 
Another type of military service for these 
people is authorized under section 101 (A) 
(1) of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, which 
provides that they can be formed into ele- 
ments of the military forces supporting the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The 
question of forming such units presents 
great administrative and political difficulties, 
but it has been receiving careful study. 
Even if it proves possible, however, to create 
such units, military service could utilize only 
a relatively small number of these people, 
and would not eliminate the need for addi- 
tional measures to use their skills and 
energies in civilian life. 

Such, in brief, are the measures that can 
help to alleviate the problems of these fugi- 
tives from Soviet terror. But these prob- 
lems, important as they are, are overshadowed 
by the need for increasing migration from 
the overcrowded are.s of Europe. 

Overpopulation is one of the major fac- 
tors preventing the fullest recovery of those 
countries where it exists. It is a serious drag 
on the economies of nations belonging to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. A solu- 
tion to this problem, therefore, becomes 
vitally necessary to strengthen the defense 
of the North Atlantic Community. 

Our common defense requires that we 
make the best possible use not only of the 
material resources of the free world but of 
our human resources as well. Men and 
women who cannot be productively employed 
in the free countries of Europe because of 
conditions there are a net loss to the strength 
of the free world. In other countries, where 
they are needed, these same people could 
add to the output and growing power of 
the free nations. But left in idleness as 
they now are, wasted and hopless, they 
become an easy prey to the demagogues of 
totalitarianism, both right and left. 

The bulk of the emigration needed will 
have to be taken care of by countries other 
than the United States. Some of the free 
nations, particularly those with large unset- 
tled areas or undeveloped resources, have a 
pressing need for large numbers of immi- 
grants to build up their countries and in- 
crease their production. Canada and Aus- 
tralia, for example, have already initiated 
substantial programs of immigration. The 
Australian immigration program calls for an 
annual immigration of at least 150,000 per- 
sons per year. Canadian absorption in the 
last year was at the rate of 180,000. Addi- 
tional opportunities for migrants are open- 
ing up, although more slowly, in the Repub- 
lics of Central and South America. 

But the United States can and should take 
some of the migrants now available in 
Europe. One of the reasons we lead the free 
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world today is that we are a nation of immi- 
grants. We have been made strong and vig- 
orous by the diverse skills and abilities of 
the different peoples who have migrated to 
this country and become American citizens. 
Past immigration has helped to build our 
tremendous industrial power. Today our 
growing economy can make effective use of 
additional manpower in various areas and 
lines of work. 

The rapid expansion of our industry and 
the enlargement of our defense forces have 
increased the demands on our available man- 
power reserves. Our industry can readily 
absorb a limited number of skilled and 
trained personnel in the years immediately 
ahead. 

In our agriculture particularly we have a 
need for additional people. Farm operators 
and farm workers are essential in our defense 
effort. Since 1949 there has again been a 
downward trend in the farm population of 
the United States. With the resumption of 
the movement from the farms to the cities 
there is a real danger that in the years just 
ahead our agricultural production may be 
seriously hampered. 

A rich pool of surplus farmers and farm 
workers exists in the overpopulated areas of 
Western Europe. Among the expellees in 
Western Germany there are many agricul- 
tural families with no opportunity for em- 
ployment on the land. In Italy and the 
Netherlands, too, there are large groups of 
agricultural workers who cannot find pro- 
ductive employment on the limited arable 
land available. 

Besides farm workers, our experience un- 
der the Displaced Persons Act has demon- 
strated that we can obtain from Europe some 
trained factory workers, engineers, scientific 
technicians, and other kinds of specially 
qualified people whose skills can be put to 
good use in our economy. 

I am convinced that we should welcome to 
this country a number of those who now 
must emigrate from Europe. We should do 
this, not only in our own self-interest, but 
also as a way to reaffirm the great tradition 
of freedom and opportunity which we have 
proved in our own experience to be the surest 
path of progress and prosperity. 

In considering the steps to be taken, we 
should measure the needs of the distressed 
people in Europe against our own capacity 
to make good use of additional manpower, 
and the extent of our international respon- 
sibilities. The problem we face is in the 
nature of an emergency. This emergency 
can be of limited duration, if we of the free 
world act wisely and resolutely. The plight 
of the refugees in Europe and the demands 
of our national defense are both related to 
the threat of Communist aggression. When 
that threat wanes, there will be less need 
for extraordinary measures. But while it 
persist, we should move promptly and effec- 
tively to meet it. 

The existing immigration laws are inade- 
quate—both in general and as regards this 
special problem. The Displaced Persons Act 
will end this year, and we will be thrown back 
on the quota system of immigration. So far 
as the people escaping from communism are 
concerned, many of them will be completely 
blocked from coming to this country be- 
cause their quotas have been “mortgaged” 
under the Displaced Persons Act for many 
years in the future. For example, half of the 
Latvian quota has been mortgaged ahead 
three centuries to the year 2274, the Estonian 
quota through the year 2146, the Lithuanian 
quota through the year 2087, and the Polish 
quota through the year 2000. 

Furthermore, under present law we will be 
unable to make any substantial contribution 
to meeting the problem of overpopulation 
in Germany, the Netherlands, Italy, or Greece. 
In the latter countries, for example, where 
the need is particularly acute, we can admit 
annually only 5,677 Italians and 310 Greeks 
under the law as it now stands. 
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To meet the present emergency, we should 
enlarge the numbers of immigrants that can 
be taken in from all these critical areas. I 
ask the Congress to authorize the admission 
of some 300,000 additional persons over a 
3-year period. This would include, on an 
annual basis: (1) 7,000 religious and political 
refugees from communism in Eastern Eu- 
rope; (2) 7,500 Creek nationals from Greece; 
(3) 7,500 Dutch from the Netherlands; (4) 
39,000 Italians from Italy and Trieste; and 
(5) 39,000 Germans and persons of German 
ethnic origin. 

Immigration in these amounts and from 
these sources could readily be absorbed in 
this country, and together with a far larger 
volume of immigration to other free coun- 
tries, would go a long way toward solving the 
emergency problem in Europe. 

While the admission of these particular 
groups should constitute a temporary pro- 
gram of limited duration, it could well be 
fitted into desirable permanent changes in 
our present immigration quota system if the 
Congress finds itself able to make such 
changes at this session. 

Our present quota system is not only in- 
adequate to meet present emergency needs, 
it is also an obstacle to the development of 
an enlightened and satisfactory immigration 
policy for the long-run future. If our 
quotas were revised and made more flexible, 
they could probably be utilized to take care 
of most or all of the immigration required 
to meet the present emergency situation. 
The balance, if any, could be admitted with- 
out reference to quota numbers. These are 
considerations that the Congress will wish 
to keep in mind when it takes up the ques- 
tion of improving our over-all immigration 
laws, 

It is most important to remember, how- 
ever, that action to meet the emergency 
problem is needed this year. If the Congress 
cannot agree at this session on desirable im- 
provements in our whole system of immigra- 
tion that would take care of the emergency 
problem, it should act to take care of the 
emergency directly. In no event should this 
vital emergency program be tied to or associ- 
ated with restrictive changes in our perma- 
nent immigration laws—changes which 
would in themselves hamper or nullify the 
operation of the emergency program. 

In addition to this emergency 3-year pro- 
gram, I recommend that steps be taken to 
alleviate an unfortunate situation arising 
under the operation of the Displaced Per- 
sons Act, Although all visas authorized for 
displaced persons were issued, some 7.500 
of them were lost because the persons to 
whom they were granted did not actually 
come to the United States. On the other 
hand, a number of persons who were seeking 
admission under the act, and whose applica- 
tions were under consideration, were unable 
to obtain visas prior to the time the author- 
ity to issue such visas expired on December 
31. 1951. A substantial portion of these 
applicants were admissible under the stand- 
ards of the act, and would have made as 
good immigrants as those already admitted. 
The voluntary agencies or individual citizens 
have given the assurances necessary for the 
admission of these persons. There is still 
place for them in the United States. It 
seems unjust and unwise to deprive them 
of the opportunity for which they are quali- 
fied. Seven thousand five hundred visas 
should be ample to take care of the displaced 
persons in this category. I recommend that 
the Congress authorize up to that number 
of visas for them. 

In carrying out this proposal, and the 
8-year emergency program as well, we should 
follow the lessons of the successful experi- 
ence we have had under the Displaced Per- 
sons Act. The same kind of provision should 
be made, for example, for security safe- 
guards with respect to those admitted to this 
country, for means to effect their settlement 
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here on a wide geographic basis, and for 
safeguards against displacement of United 
States citizens from housing or employment, 
And similarly, as under the Displaced Per- 
sons Act, there should be no religious, racial, 
or other discrimination in the selection of 
the immigrants. 

With respect to the financing of the emer- 
gency 3-year program, however, the situa- 
tion is rather different from that under the 
Displaced Persons Act, where transportation 
was financed through Government funds. 

Except for the refugees from communism, 
the people from the overpopulated areas, 
who constitute the bulk of the migrants to 
be admitted, are in a better financial posi- 
tion than the displaced persons of former 
years. They are not stateless, or dependent 
wholly on charity. Their countries are in- 
terested in seeing them migrate and can 
be called on to help with the expense of 
getting them started. The migrants them- 
selves can be asked to repay the cost of their 
overseas transportation, once they have re- 
settled. Some of them have assets of their 
own which can be used. While it may be 
advisable to provide a source of funds to 
be loaned to these migrants to pay for their 
passage, the net additional cost to this Gov- 
ernment of transporting the people from the 
overpopulated areas should be small. 

The years through which we are passing 
are tragic years for many people. We are 
faced with extraordinary problems which de- 
mand extraordinary solutions. The prob- 
lems of the refugees from Communist tyr- 
anny and that of overpopulation in West- 
ern Europe are matters of practical concern 
to the entire free world. To us in America, 
whose most basic belief is in the inherent 
worth of the human individual, these prob- 
lems present a challenge as well as a re- 
sponsibility. 

The programs I have here recommended 
are designed to meet the challenge and ac- 
cept the responsibility. I hope that the Con- 
gress will give them prompt and favorable 
consideration. 

Harry S. Truman. 

Tue WITT House, March 24, 1952. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
recommendations of the President of the 
United States can be achieved in several 
ways. I believe they could best be im- 
plemented by passing the Humphrey- 
Lehman bill. In the House the able 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
Representative CELLER, has introduced 
a bill for a special emergency immigra- 
tion program, to carry out the Presi- 
dent's proposals, A similar bill has been 
introduced in the Senate by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. HENDRICKSON}. 

However, special emergency immigra- 
tion legislation, even if enacted, would in 
my judgment—and I am not alone in 
this feeling—be negated and frustrated 
by the passage of the McCarran bill. 

The McCarran bill would, in my judg- 
ment, positively prevent the admission 
of additional persons into this country, 
even if emergency immigration legisla- 
tion, authorizing additional admissions, 
were enacted. I expect that this state- 
ment will be well documented in the 
course of this debate. 

How, then, can we contemplate, even 
for a moment, approving the McCarran 
bill, without carefully examining every 
one of its provisions, in the light of the 
needs of our world policy, as well as in 
the light of elementary justice, equity, 
and humanity? 

The Humphrey-Lehman bill, with its 
provision for pooling of quotas, is the 
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road to be followed to carry out Presi- 
dent Truman’s recommendations to 
meet the problem of refugees and of 
surplus peoples in Europe. That is my 
view and the view of others, but it is a 
view which requires study and examina- 
tion. 

In any event, the McCarran bill moves 
in exactly the opposite direction from 
what the President proposed. The Mc- 
Carran bill would choke and cut off im- 
migration, erect new barriers, and estab- 
lish new tests and devices whose only 
purpose can be, not to halt the admis- 
sion of subversives and undesirables— 
we all agree on and favor restrictions to 
that end—but to curtail, impede, stran- 
gle, and eliminate all but a trickle of 
immigration. 

Mr. President, we who oppose the Mc- 
Carran bill are not alone in holding 
these views. We did not draw these 
ideas out of the stratosphere, nor did we 
get them from the so-called radical 
sources to which the distinguished chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee has re- 
ferred in statements on the floor and in 
statements emanating from his office. 

We got these ideas from experts in the 
immigration field who have been work- 
ing for many years on immigration mat- 
ters and problems. These experts are 
American citizens who work for organ- 
izations whose concern is just as patri- 
otic and just as American as that of the 
proponents of the McCarran bill. 

The concern of the experts to whom 
T refer is for America and for humanity. 
They believe, and I believe with them, 
that America stands for something in 
this world, namely, for decency and hu- 
manity and freedom; that America 
stands for asylum from oppression and 
tyranny, within a framework of security 
and of enlightened self-interest. 

It has been said by the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada that just a few 
“radical” organizations oppose the Mc- 
Carran bill, and that everyone else is in 
favor of it. 

Mr. President, I should like to list 
some of the organizations which have 
opposed major features of the McCar- 
ran bill. I have copies of their state- 
ments and letters and telegrams. Per- 
haps I shall read them into the RECORD 
atalater time. However, Mr. President, 
in order to save time, I now present a 
partial and very incomplete list of those 
organizations, which I shall read: 

The National Council of Catholic Women. 

War Relief Services, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. 

The National Council of Catholic Charities. 
3 Friends Committee on National Legis- 

tion. 

The Order of the Sons of Italy in America. 

The American Veterans Committee. 

The Association of Immigration and Na- 
tionality Lawyers. 

Americans for Democratic Action. 

National Community Relations Advisory 
Council. 

American Jewish Committee. 

Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. 

Polish Legion of American Veterans. 

Czechoslovak National Council. 

Jewish Labor Committee. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 

Chinese American Citizens National As- 
sociation. 
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Lithuanian American Congress. 

United Service for New Americans. 

Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society. 

National Council of Churches of Christ. 

National Lutheran Council. 

Council for Community Action, New York 
City. 

Indiana Council of Churches. 

Polish Immigration Committee. 

International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 

Administrative Law Division of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 

American Friends Service Committee. 

American Fund for Czechoslovak Fefugees, 
Inc. 

American National Committee To Aid 
Homeless Armenians. 

International Social Service, Inc. 

Lutheran Resettlement Service. 

United Lithuanian Relief Fund of Amer- 
ica, Inc. 

United States Committee for the Care of 
European Children, Inc. 

The Protestant Council of the City of New 
York (Brooklyn division). 

The American Hellenic Veterans Associ- 
ation. 

The Common Council for American Unity. 

The Synagogue Council of America. 

The Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States. 

Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

The United Automobile Workers (CIO). 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 


Mr. President, that is but a partial 
list of the organizations which have ex- 
pressed their opposition to major por- 
tions of the McCarran bill and their 
support of the Humphrey-Lehman bill. 

On April 24, there appeared in the 
New York Times an advertisement 
signed by prominent individuals, likewise 
stating their opposition to the McCar- 
ran bill and their support of the Hum- 
phrey-Lehman bill. I ask unanimous 
consent to have this advertisement print- 
ed in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Nations, like men, sometimes find a rare 
opportunity to break away from the mis- 
takes of the past and move ahead decisively 
in a more rewarding course of action. 

An opportunity to rectify past mistakes 
and provide for a liberalization of our im- 
migration policies has now come in Wath- 
ington. For the first time in 28 years the 
United States Congress is considering a re- 
vision of our basic immigration laws. 

Decisions made today may affect our coun- 
try’s welfare and shape the destinies of 
countless human beings in the United States 
and abroad for generations to come. 

THERE ARE TWO ALTERNATIVES BEFORE CONGRESS 

One suggested course would simplify and 
humanize our present immigration laws and 
demonstrate our desire to aid the victims of 
dictatorship abroad. This is the intent of 
the Humphrey-Lehman bill (S. 2842) which 
has been introduced in the Senate and an 
identical bill introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Congressman ROOSEVELT 
(H. R. 7032). 

The other course would depart from the 
American tradition of welcome to freedom- 
loving peoples, and would enact new bar- 
riers to immigration and naturalization. 
This is pro in the McCarran bill 


(S. 2550) and the Walter bill (H. R. 5678) 
now being considered by the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. 
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The McCarran-Walter bills would— 

Continue to waste visas: Our immigration 
law provides for the admission of 154,000 
immigrants each year, Less than half that 
number have been used through the years. 
The McCarran-Walter bills retain our old- 
fashioned and inflexible quota system. 

Add new racial discriminations: These bills 
are designed to exclude Negroes by drasti- 
cally reducing immigration from colonies in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Further restrict immigration by subjecting 
victims of religious persecution to literacy 
requirements; by eliminating professors from 
quota-exempt status and by continuing the 
use of the outdated census year of 1920 as 
a basis for immigration allocations. 

Provide many new, unreasonable and ar- 
bitrary bases for deportation: The bills elim- 
inate the statute of limitations in many in- 
stances and create numerous grounds for 
deportation not easily subject to judicial 
review. 

The Humphrey-Lehman-Roosevelt bills— 

Would not waste visas because they pro- 
vide for a pooling of unused quotas thus 
making our immigration system more flexi- 
ble and permitting the admission of some 
80,000 additional immigrants annually with- 
in the quotas of our immigration law. 

Virtually eliminate racial discrimination: 
The bills leave untouched present immigra- 
tion from Western Hemisphere colonies, and 
do away with many objectionable racist pro- 
visions in current and projected law. 

Would liberalize immigration by using the 
1950 census as a basis for computing quotas; 
this would remove many inequities by bas- 
ing quotas on current population statistics 
rather than the outmoded 1920 figures. 

Provide for fair hearings, judicial review, 
and other legal protections in accordance 
with established American traditions of fair 
play. 

The bills referred to are long and technical 
measures which cover hundreds of pages of 
legal language and numerous provisions. 
In the interest of space, only a few of these 
are touched upon in this advertisement. 

The McCarran and Walter bills would sur- 
render many of our finest traditions and 
retard our efforts to rally the allies of democ- 
racy against the Communist threat. 

The Humphrey-Lehman-Roosevelt bills 
would keep flowing an invigorating stream of 
fresh talent, fervor, and energy which has 
contributed so much to America’s greatness 
in. the past, and would advance our efforts 
to inspire faith in democracy the world over. 

Wire your Congressman and Senators now 
to oppose the pending Walter and McCarran 
bills. 

Urge your Congressman to support the 
Humphrey-Lehman-Roosevelt bills. 

Act now; the bill is being debated as you 
read this ad. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I had 
no intention of reading the names of the 
many signers of this advertisement, but 
in view of the fact that the Senator from 
Nevada has read so many names into the 
Recorp, I am going to read these, too. 
This advertisement of April 24, 1952, is 
signed by the following persons: 

Mrs, Arthur Forrest Anderson, president, 
National Board of the YWCA. 

Luigi Antonini, president, Italian-Ameri- 
can Labor Council. 

Richard Balch, president, Horrocks-Ibbot- 
son Co., Utica, N. Y. 

Peter L. Bell, supreme president, Order of 
AHEPA. 

Adolf A. Berle, Jr. 

Mary McLeod Bethune. 

Walter Bieringer, president, United Serv- 
ice for New Americans. 

Jacob Blaustein, president, American Jew- 
ish Committee. 

James Carey, CIO. 
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Thomas C.irey, New York regional direc- 
tor, International Association of Machinists, 

Mrs. Eunice Carter. 

Dr. Jose N. Cesteros, president, Puerto 
Rican-Spanish Organizations. 

Gorge Chintong, president, Chinese- 
American Citizens National Association. 

Dr. Albert D. Coe, president, Massachu- 
setts Congregational Conference. 

Dr. George S. Counts, director of Foun- 
dations of Education, Teacher's College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Frank Crosswaith, chairman, Negro Labor 
Committee. 

Morris Cukor, president, Hungarian Amer- 
ican Clubs, 

Dr. Robert Cummins, general superinten- 
dent, Universalist Church of America. 

Helen Gahagan Douglas. 

Maurice N. Eisendrath, president, Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations. 

Mrs. Katharine A. Engel, president, Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women. 

Aloysius C. Falussy, director, American 
Hungarian Federation. 

Lloyd K. Garrison 

Harold J. Gibbons, secretary-treasurer, 
Teamsters Local 688 (AFL). 

Paul Ginsburg, national commander, Jew- 
ish War Veterans of the United States of 
America, 

Frank Goidman. 

Dr. Israel Goldstein, president, American 
Jewish Congress. 

Lester Granger. 

John Grigalus, vice president, Lithuanian 
American Council. 

Prof. William Haber, University of Mich- 
igan. 

Oscar Handlin, professor of history, Har- 
vard University. 

Earl G. Harrison. 

Adolph Held, chairman, 
Committee. 

Dr. Clarence Holmes, president, Cosmo- 
politan Club, Denver, Colo. 

Lewis Hoskins, executive secretary, Amer- 
ican Friends Service Commitee. 

Steven J. Jarema, executive director, 
Ukrainian American Congress. 

Alvin Johnson, president emeritus, New 
School for Social Research. 

Horace Kallen. 

Irving Kane, chairman, National Commu- 
nity Relations Advisory Council. 

Prof. James B. Kelley, Hofstra College. 

John F. Kelley, secretary, Bar Tenders 
Union, Local 70. 

James Kerney, Jr., editor, Trenton (N. J.), 
Times. 

Mary Kizis, director, Lithuanian Informa- 
tion Center. 

Simon G. Kramer, president, Synagogue 
Council of America. 

Prof. John J. Mahoney. 

George L. Mark, national commander of 
Polish Legion of American Veterans. 

Joseph Mosko. 

Dwight Palmer. 

Clarence E. Pickett, American Friends 
Service Committee. 

Fortune Pope. 

Alex Rose, president, United Hat, Cap, and 
Millinery International Union (AFL). 

Harold Russell, former national com- 
mander, AMVETS. 

Arthur Schlesinger, Sr., professor of his- 
tory, Harvard University. 

Steven S. Scopas, Order of AHEPA. 

Dr. D. R. Sharpe, executive director, Cleve- 
land Baptist Association. 

Dr. Leonard Simutis, president, Lithuanian 
American Council. 

George J. Spatuzza, supreme venerable, 
Order of Sons of Italy in America. 

Michael Straight, national chairman, 
American Veterans Committee, 

Anna Lord Strauss. 

Samuel A. Telsey, president, Hebrew Im- 
migrant Aid Society. 

John S. Thompson, president, Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 
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Andrew Valuchek, vice president, Czecho- 
slovak National Council. 

Rev. O. Walter Wagner, executive director, 
Metropolitan Church Federation of Greater 
St. Louis. 

Ossip Walinsky, international president, 
International Handbag, Luggage. Belt, and 
Novelty Workers Union (AFL). 

Walter White, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 


Roy Wilkins, administrator, National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 


Rabbi Joel Zion, Temple Emanuel, Den- 
ver, Colo, < 


At the end of the advertisement the 
following appears: 

Organizations are listed for purposes of 
identification only. 

For more detailed information about the 
McCarran-Walter and Humphrey-Lehman- 
Roosevelt measures, write to Andrew Valu- 
chek, 60 East Forty-second Street, room 602, 
New York, N. Y. 


Mr, President, are these the organiza- 
tions and individuals referred to as 
“radical”? Are these an isolated few? 

No, Mr. President, and as I said, this 
list is very partial and incomplete. I 
have scores and scores of letters from 
other individuals and organizations, tak- 
ing a similar view. 

These individuals and organizations 
are patriotic American citizens and pa- 
triotic American organizations. They 
feel that the McCarran bill is either 
totally unsound or has many unsound 
features. I, of course, agree with them. 
I have spent many hours studying their 
views—in many cases, their expert views. 

Iam not originally an immigration ex- 
pert, Mr. President. I do not know the 
great body of regulations and precedents 
and practices in the complex immigra- 
tion field. I, too, have to take the word 
of experts. The only way to resolve any 
conflict on technical points in this pro- 
posed legislation is in the course of hear- 
ings, so that the technical points of dif- 
ference can be isolated, so that they can 
be discussed on the floor of the Senate in 
the full context of careful questioning of 
experts by experts. That is why there 
must be further hearings on Senate bill 
2550, the McCarran bill, and on Senate 
bill 2842, the Humphrey-Lehman bill, 

But there are basic issues nvolved, Mr. 
President, which even a layman like my- 
self can understand and appreciate. I 
propose to discuss briefly some of those 
basic issues, here and now. 

What do we and what do these organi- 
zations object to in the McCarran bill? 

We object very strongly to the restric- 
tionist, exclusionist, and oppressive na- 
2 of many specific provisions of the 

ill. 

We object to many new and undemo- 
cratic features proposed to be introduced 
= the first time into our immigration 

ws. 

We object to the many bad features of 
the present law which the McCarran 
bill proposes to fix, codify, and reen- 
dorse. 

Remember, Mr. President, we do not 
ordinarily recodify our immigration 
laws, except once in a generation. The 
last basic act was passed in 1924, almost 
30 years ago. If we approve Senate bill 
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2550, we shall be living with it for many 
years to come. To repair it after the 
damage had been done would be a job 
similar to the recent renovation of the 
White House. The occupants had to 
move out before it could be repaired. 

First of all, there is the question of 
quotas. The McCarran bill has not 
made many great changes in the quota 
structure. Such changes in the present 
law as are proposed are, for the most 
part, for the worse. But the really in- 
sidious features of the McCarran bill are 
not in what it does to quotas, but in 
what it does not do. 

The McCarran bill generally lets over- 
all quotas stand where they are, and in 
doing so, perpetuates and crystallizes one 
of the greatest weaknesses and injus- 
tices in our entire immigration laws. 

We have had, for the past generation, 
a total annual immigration quota of 
about 160,000. That was the estimate 
by the anti-immigration and isolation- 
ist-minded Congress, back in 1924 and 
1929, of the number of immigrants, 
based on our population of that time, this 
country could comfortably use and ab- 
sorb. 

But in working out the details, Con- 
gress fixed ironclad limits on the immi- 
gration from the various countries of 
the world. Congress was seeking a for- 
mula which would drastically curtail 
immigration. Congress resorted to a 
theory which was being advocated at 
the time, in Germany and elsewhere, 
holding that the so-called Nordic races 
were in danger of being overrun and en- 
gulfed by the so-called Slavic and Latin 
races. 

It so happened that a formula was 
suggested, based on this theory, which 
would have the practical effect of cut- 
ting down on immigration from south- 
ern and eastern Europe. This formula 
was approved by Congress. It provided 
for a limitation—a drastic limitation— 
of, first, 165,000, and then, in 1927, of 
154,000 immigrants a year, which was 
about one-sixth of 1 percent or less than 
the 100,000,000 people who were counted 
in the population of the United States 
for quota-determining purposes. 

That, roughly, was how the national 
origins system for determining our quo- 
tas actually originated. It was based 
on an anthropological theory now com- 
pletely discredited, the theory of Nordic 
superiority, the theory that there is such 
a thing as a Nordic race. s 

But this system had the practical effect 
desired for it. Immigration was cut 
down from 700,000 in 1924 to one-fifth 
of that in 1928. And the immigration 
quotas for the countries of Southern and 
Eastern Europe, from Italy, for instance, 
were slashed by 90 percent; Italy’s 1921 
quota was cut from 42,000 to 3,800; later 
in 1929 it was slightly adjusted to 5,800. 

But the quota system itself, instead of 
admitting the number at which it was 
set, admitted less than half that num- 
ber because the countries of Northern 
and Western Europe, for whom the larg- 
est quotas were provided, used only a 
small part of their quotas; the unused 
portion of these quotas went begging; 
and, meanwhile, worthy immigrants 
from Southern and Eastern Europe 
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knocked vainly at the gates of this 
country. 

With a population of 150,000,000, our 
quotas today actually admit about 60,000 
quota immigrants annually; we admit on 
a nonquota basis about 15,000 more an- 
nually. So we actually admit as immi- 
grants into this country about one- 
twentieth of 1 percent of our population, 

This is a wanton wastage of available 
quota numbers. The present quota sys- 
tem is not only false in concept; it is 
also misleading in actual practice. Pre- 
tending to admit 154,000 annually, it 
actually admits much less than half that 
number. 

The McCarran bill freezes into a new 
and permanent code of law this denial of 
our traditions, this turning backward on 
our history, this rejection of our respon- 
sibility as a leader in world affairs. 

The quotas themselves are inadequate. 
The McCarran bill continues to base 
them on our population of 1920. This 
is meaningless, except as a naked device 
for keeping the numbers down. Our 
population has increased by almost 
50,000,000 since 1920, almost a third. 

The percentage of aliens in our popu- 
lations has actually decreased. We have 
less than 4,000,000 aliens in America to- 
day, only 2 percent of our population; 
and many of them are aliens because we 
legally prevent them from becoming 
citizens. 

The McCarran bill thus freezes a legal 
fiction—the basing of the quotas on the 
1920 population. 

Mr. President, there is another joker 
in this quota system, as preserved in the 
McCarran bill. 

Negroes and American Indians were 
not counted in the population census of 
1920 for quota-determining purposes. 
Apparently, Mr. President, they are not 
looked upon as human beings. The 
McCarran bill reenacts this unjustifiable 
exclusion. Thus 15,000,000 Americans 
are eliminated from consideration in 
computing quotas, a discriminatory de- 
vice for shaving the quotas down still 
further. 

While the McCarran bill perpetuates 
and extends every discriminatory and 
fraudulent device in the present law for 
cutting down on immigration, it comes 
up with one or two new gimmicks of 
questionable validity and very unfortu- 
nate effect. 

Under present law, parents of citizens 
have a first preference in every quota. 
Under the McCarran bill, parents of 
citizens are dropped down to a lower 
preference. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
* from New York yield for a ques- 

ion? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Iam very glad to yield. 

Mr. BENTON. Is it not true under 
the pending bill that if any American 
citizen wants to bring his parents into 
this country from abroad and his par- 
ents are not able to read and do not 
possess adequate educational standards, 
they will henceforth be excluded? 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator from 
Connecticut is entirely correct. 

Mr. BENTON. Are there not many 
new types of restrictions written into 
the bill over and above the restrictions 
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which the Senator from New York has 
been describing? 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is undoubtedly 
true. For instance, a man who lives in 
Poland, where, under the Russians, he 
has received no education, or a poor Jew 
in Russia, cannot be admitted unless he 
can write in his own language. If such 
@ person wants to take out citizenship 
papers to become a naturalized citizen, 
unless he can write in English—not in 
his own language, but in English—he 
cannot become an American citizen. 

Mr. BENTON. Does it not illustrate 
the falsity of the use of the word “codi- 
fication,” because, hidden away in the 
bill are hundreds of “sleepers” which 
have not been brought to the surface? 
Furthermore, is not the bill falsely called 
codification when it is a rewriting, in 
fact, of our immigration laws, including 


Mr. The 
Connecticut is absolutely correct. The 
so-called codification includes all the 
bad features of existing laws and adds 
hundreds of new bad features. 

Mr. BENTON. It is a codification of 
the bad features. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Under present law, natives of colonies 
can enter under the quotas of their 
mother countries. Since the major colo- 
nies of the world belong to Britain and 
France, which have very large and un- 
used quotas, natives of those colonies 
have had, for all practical purposes, non- 
quota status. 

In the McCarran bill a ceiling of 100 
per colony is established. This is a spe- 
cial discrimination against colonies in 
the Western Hemisphere, chiefly Ja- 
maica and Trinidad. As a matter of 
fact, there is no fixed quota for any 
country in the Western Hemisphere. 
There could be 50,000,000 persons ad- 
mitted from them, but for special rea- 
sons, the bill limits a few races in a most 
drastic fashion. 

With the exception of Jamaica and 
Trinidad, all other countries in the 
Western Hemisphere are nonquota. 
All persons who otherwise qualify who 
desire to immigrate to the United States 
may do so. 

But under the provisions of the Me- 
Carran bill only 100 a year would be 
permitted to enter from Jamaica, Trini- 
dad, and from other colonies in this 
hemisphere, a rank, unreasonable, and 
unnecessary discrimination. 

I should like to make clear at this 
point that the present law provides a 
score of requirements which, with few 
and isolated exceptions, must be met by 
every quota and nonquota immigrant 
coming to this country as a permanent 
resident. I wish to make this clear be- 
cause the Senator from Nevada has 
sought to indicate that we are trying to 
let down safeguards against saboteurs 
and subversive, disloyal, and criminal 
elements. Quite the opposite. In our 
bill we have tightened up on such per- 
sons and we favor any reasonable re- 
striction and screening. 

Let me refer to the provisions of the 
present law which would bar a person 
from entering this country, There are 
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quite a few restrictions, and it is inter- 
esting to note what is already being done 
by way of screening and preventing sub- 
versive elements and criminals from 
coming into the United States. 

Under present law, any alien is barred 
from entering the United States if he or 
she is an imbecile, an idiot, feeble- 
minded, or an epileptic; if he or she is a 
pauper; if he or she is tubercular or is 
afflicted with a loathsome or dangerous 
contagious disease; if he or she has a 
mental or physical defect which would 
affect his ability to earn a living; if he 
had left the United States to evade the 
draft; if he or she is convicted or ad- 
mits having at any time committed a 
crime involving moral turpitude—I em- 
phasize the words “moral turpitude”; if 
he is a polygamist or advocates the prac- 
tice of polygamy; if he or she is a pros- 
titute, procurer, or a pimp; if he or she 
is a contract laborer, unless such labor 
is not available in this country; if he or 
she is likely to become a public charge; 
if he or she has been previously de- 
ported; if he or she is a stowaway; if he 
or she is illiterate, with certain excep- 
tions; if he or she is an anarchist; if 
he or she opposes organized government; 
if he or she advocates violent overthrow 
of Government, assault on Government 
officers, or destruction of property; if he 
or she write, publishes, or causes to be 
written, material advocating the above; 
if he or she is or has at any time been 
a member of the Communist Party of 
any foreign state, or a member of any 
party which advocates the violent over- 
throw of Government, or the establish- 
ment of a totalitarian state. 

That is quite a substantial list, and 
covers a great deal of ground. 

Oh, Mr. President, there are other 
barriers, too, which I could mention. 
All these are in present law. No quota 
immigrant or nonquota immigrant can 
enter the United States who does not 
pass every one of these tests. And I 
know that all these tests are being rigor- 
ously applied. 

Some of the tests, especially those in- 
cluded in the Internal Security Act of 
1950, are too broad and too sweeping. 
It will be recalled that I opposed passage 
of the Internal Security Act in 1950 and 
voted to uphold the President’s veto. I 
was one of a very few Senators who did 
so. I certainly have no regret in the 
slightest degree for the course of action 
I took, because I believed it was in the 
interest of the United States. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BENTON. In connection with 
the subject now being discussed by the 
Senator from New York, it is true that 
the McCarran bill permits the Attorney 
General to deport aliens who have been 
in the United States for 20 years, if the 
Attorney General believes that at any 
time during the 20 years, or at any time 
since the person came here, he had a 
mental purpose of engaging in activities 
prejudicial to the public interest? How 
can we give the Attorney General 
power, such as this bill proposes, to de- 
port a person because of a state of mind 
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that existed 20 years ago, as interpreted 
solely by the Attorney General? How 
can any of us know how future Attor- 
neys General might exercise a power so 
vague as the power just described, re- 
posed in them by this bill? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator 
from Connecticut for his very construc- 
tive questions. He is absolutely correct. 
Under the McCarran bill an alien can be 
excluded if, in the opinion of the Attor- 
ney General, he may at some time in the 
future commit an act that is prejudicial 
to the United States. There is no 
standard, there is no definition, no state- 
ment of what is meant by “prejudicial.” 
It is perfectly conceivable that what the 
Attorney General might decide as being 
prejudicial, the Senator from Connect- 
icut and I would consider to be of great 
value or vital to the country. Never- 
theless, the power would be in the law. 

What is more, any alien could be de- 
ported for a crime of a minor nature he 
might have committed 20 years ago, and 
he would have virtually no recourse 
whatsoever. For example, he could have 
been guilty of reckless driving 20 years 
ago. He may have been in this country 
30 or 40 years, be married to an Ameri- 
can wife, and have American-born 
children, but that would not make any 
difference. The Attorney General, with- 
in his discretion—and “discretion” is 
not defined in the McCarran bill—could 
come into the man’s house in the middle 
of the night, seize him, and order his 
deportation, with very little right of ap- 
peal. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BENTON. Does the Senator wish 
to comment any further upon the idea 
of deportation when, in the judgment of 
the Attorney General, the proposed de- 
portee had a mental purpose of engaging 
in activities prejudicial to the public in- 
terest at any time within the previous 
20 years? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I can only say to the 
Senator from Connecticut that, although 
I have reached the age of 74 years, I 
would hesitate to judge what a man’s 
mental purpose was, not only in the past, 
but also in the present or in the future. 
I do not think it could be done. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BENTON. Does not the bill pro- 
vide for the deportation of aliens if, at 
any time, in the opinion of the Attorney 
General, they become public charges 
from causes not affirmatively shown to 
have arisen after their entry? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes, absolutely. I 
think an interpretation of this bill would 
force us to the conclusion that a man 
who had been on relief, through no fault 
of his own, and who had been in the 
United States for a long time, could be 
deported. I believe that a man who had 
a nervous breakdown could be deported, 
even though he or his family were will- 
ing to support him in a hospital at their 
own expense. I think there are scores 
and scores and scores of cases of that 
kind which would be affected by the Mc- 
Carran bill, 
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Mr. BENTON. Does the Senator from 
New York wish to comment on the fact 
that all this is to be at the complete dis- 
cretion of the Attorney General, includ- 
ing a long line of unknown Attorneys 
General yet to come? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I had an assistant in 
my office make a check to determine how 
often the words “in the opinion of the 
Attorney General” or “in the judgment 
of the Attorney General” appeared in 
the McCarran bill, and, as I recall, it was 
about 80 times. It is entirely in the 
opinion of or in the judgment of the 
Attorney General. There is nothing 
definitive, nothing judicial about the 
process. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. With the permis- 
sion of the Senator from New York I 
should like to ask my colleague [Mr. 
BENTON] where in the bill that language 
occurs. Does the Senator have the ref- 
erence handy? I refer to the provision 
that the Attorney General has the right 
to have an alien deported simply because 
he believes the alien has had some 
thoughts which he should not have had. 
That seems outlandish to me. 

Mr. BENTON. The mental-purpose 
reference is section 241 (a) (7), on page 
110, line 12. That provision permits the 
deportation of an alien who is engaged, 
or at any time after entry has engaged, 
or at any time after entry has had a 
purpose to engage, in any of the activi- 
ties described in paragraph (27) or (29) 
of section 212 (a). The exact language 
is: “or at any time after entry has en- 
gaged, or at any time after entry has 
had a purpose to engage.” 

That is in section 241 (a) (7), on page 
110, of the bill. 

Mr. McMAHON. The language is: 
“in any of the activities described in 
paragraph (27) or (29) of section 212 
(a).“ 

What kind of activities are they? 
Does the Senator know offhand? 

Mr, BENTON. They are activities 
which would be prejudicial to the public 
interest. The Attorney General would 
be given the power to decide what ac- 
tivities are prejudicial to the public in- 
terest. He would be given the power to 
judge whether a man, at any time after 
entry, has had a purpose to engage in 
activities which would be prejudicial to 
the public interest. This illustrates the 
fact that the bill contains scores of 
sleepers. 

As to the other question, the question 
of becoming a public charge, the lan- 
guage in section 241 (a) (8), on page 
111, line 3, is as follows: 

In the opinion of the Attorney General, 
has heretofore within 5 years after entry 
become, or hereafter and at any time after 
entry shall be or shall have been, a public 
charge from causes not affirmatively shown 
to have arisen after entry. 


Mr. MCMAHON. It seems almost un- 
believable to me that anyone could seri- 
ously write such a provision into a bill. 
In other words, the Attorney General is 
to look into some kind of crystal ball, 
then look at the alien, and say, “10 years 
ago you had some secret thoughts“ 
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Mr. BENTON. Which were prejudi- 
cial to the public interest“ 

Mr. MCMAHON. “Which were preju- 
dicial to the public interest. Although 
you did not tell anybody, and did not do 
anything about it, my processes of men- 
tal telepathy tell me that you were 
thinking about it 10 years ago, so I am 
now going to have you deported.” 

That is very extraordinary, indeed. I 
should certainly like to know whether 
the sponsors of the bill intended any 
such result. It seems to me that they 
must have made an error. They could 
not seriously intend such a result in the 
bill. I am glad that the Senator has 
called attention to that provision. 

Mr. BENTON. I am particularly 
glad that my colleague was present in 
the Chamber, because, as a former As- 
sistant Attorney General himself, hav- 
ing served many years in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, he speaks with as much 
authority on this subject as does any 
other Member of the Senate. I am glad 
that he is present to point up the situa- 
tion for the benefit of our colleagues, 
The provision referred to illustrates the 
fact that the bill is, in fact, a rewrit- 
ing of the immigration laws, instead of 
being, as alleged, a codification of them. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Such a provision is 
contrary to every concept I know of in 
the common law or in our jurisprudence. 
I have never heard of such a provision in 
any statute of the United States. It is 
very strange, indeed. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield while I 
make one comment? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Iam very glad to yield. 

Mr. BENTON. The comment just 
made by my distinguished senior col- 
league [Mr. McManown] is of particular 
importance. The provisions for hearing 
officers in the bill do not even operate un- 
der the Administrative Procedures Act. 
There is no appeal from the decision of 
the Attorney General on deportation 
cases. It is not only that the Attorney 
General is given such power, but in a 
deportation case there is no way to ap- 
peal from the decision of the Attorney 
General or to obtain a review of his de- 
cision. His power and the power of his 
subordinates is tyrannical and absolute. 
It is something unprecedented in the ju- 
dicial processes of the United States. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Let me explain to my 
distinguished colleagues from Connecti- 
cut that I was shocked when I read this 
language. I do not want Senators to 
take my word for it. In the exclusion 
provision, applying to persons seeking to 
enter this country, a number of differ- 
ent reasons for exclusion are set forth, 
many of which are very sound. I have 
enumerated many of them. I have no 
quarrel with them. We certainly should 
not permit the entry of subversives, 
criminals, prostitutes, pimps, and per- 
sons of that character. But let me read 
subparagraph (27) of section 212, on 
page 56 of the bill. It is amazing. Iam 
reading this language only because I do 
not want Senators to take my word or the 
word of the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Benton]. The language is as fol- 
lows: 

Aliens who the consular officer or the At- 
torney General knows or has reason to believe 
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seek to enter the United States solely, prin- 
cipally, or incidentally to engage in activities 
which would be prejudicial to the public in- 
terest, or endanger the welfare, safety, or 
security of the United States. 


How under the sun anyone could de- 
cide what a man intends to do which 
would be prejudicial to the public inter- 
est is a million miles beyond me. I shall 
not take time to read the provision now, 
but the same provision, by reference, oc- 
curs in the paragraph with regard to de- 
portation. All sorts of crimes, misde- 
meanors, and naughtinesses are enumer- 
ated, on the basis of which a man may 
be deported. Not satisfied with that, the 
sponsors of the bill refer to subsection 
(27) of section 212, which also is an all- 
inclusive provision, 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a comment? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. Ishould like tocom- 
ment on the grant of power to consular 
Officers, to say nothing of conferring 
such power on the Attorney General. At 
least the Attorney General is a Cabinet 
Officer. He is here and we can get at 
him. But that is not true in the case 
of a consular officer on the other side 
of the world. If he does not happen to 
be feeling very well and a man applies to 
him for a visa, he may say, No; I think 
you are going to engage in some activi- 
ties which will be contrary to the public 
good when you reach the United States, 
so you cannot go.” 

The man may ask, “What activities 
do you think I am going to engage in?” 

The consular officer may say, “I do not 
have to tell you that. I just think, by 
looking you over, that you are the kind 
of fellow who, when you get to America, 
will be up to some bad work, so I am not 
going to give you a visa.” 

That is what the language says, 

Mr. LEHMAN. There can be no ques- 
tion about it. I cover that subject in 
some detail in my remarks. The Sena- 
tor is absolutely correct. 

Mr. McMAHON. That is the most ex- 
traordinary grant of power to a clerk on 
the other side of the world I ever heard 
of. 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is all he is. The 
ambassador does not pass on these ques- 
tions. Not even the consul general 
passes on them. They are passed upon 
by someone further down the line. 

The tests to which I have referred are 
keeping out of this country some aliens 
who should be admitted, such as refu- 
gees from behind the iron curtain and 
others who would be valuable additions 
to our national community, including 
skilled technicians, and gifted writers 
and artists, who would be of great as- 
sistance to us in our struggle against 
the forces of world communism and 
totalitarian aggression. 

The pending McCarran omnibus bill 
recognizes this fact. Some changes are 
made, for instance, to permit reformed 
totalitarians, who are now outspoken op- 
ponents of communism and advocates of 
democracy, to enter the United States. 

The Humphrey-Lehman bill makes the 
same, and additional changes, intended 
to keep dope addicts, real criminals, and 
subversives out of our country, while per- 
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But the McCarran bill, aside from a 
few constructive changes, makes scores 
of destructive changes whose only pur- 
pose is to keep more people out of the 
United States and to raise new barriers 
and new obstructions to immigration. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Gladly. 

Mr. BENTON. I suggest that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York, in 
response to my colleague’s question, 
should make it clear that it is impossible 
to appeal over the head of a consul even 
to the Secretary of State, for whom the 
consul works. There is no appeal. 
Even men like General Marshall, Secre- 
tary Byrnes, or Secretary Hull could not 
overrule a consul in some small com- 
munity overseas. The consul has abso- 
lute and top dictatorial power. The At- 
torney General cannot overrule him. 
The Secretary of State cannot overrule 
him. No one can overrule him. That 
is the proposal in the bill. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator from 
Connecticut is absolutely correct. The 
consul is supreme. In our bill we set up 
a visa appeals board to which appeals 
can be made. I know, as every other 
Senator knows, of cases which represent 
almost clear discrimination with respect 
to a man or woman who wanted to come 
to this country. The cases which were 
submitted to me I took up with the State 
Department, but I did no get very far, 
because I was old that there was no 
way of overruling a decision of a consul 
at X, Y, or Z place overseas. 

Mr. President, we are trying to remedy 
that situation. We know that consuls 
have a hard time of it. However, we 
want at least to afford some opportunity 
of appeal to a responsible body which 
can pass on these questions, 

As I said before, the McCarran bill, 
aside from a few constructive changes, 
makes scores of destructive changes 
whose only purpose is to keep more peo- 
ple out of the United States and to raise 
new barriers and new obstructions to 
immigration. 

The purpose of these provisions can- 
not be to keep subversives out. Sub- 
versives are already kept out by existing 
law, although there are a few loopholes 
which do need plugging and which are 
plugged in the Humphrey-Lehman bill. 

But the McCarran bill goes to extreme 
lengths to bar anybody and almost every- 
body, and to deport anybody and almost 
everybody. 

Consuls and immigration officials are 
given authority, in Section 212 (a) 
(27)—and that is the section to which 
I referred—for instance, to bar any- 
body who, in the opinion of the consul 
or the immigration officials, might prob- 
ably, in the future, engage in any activi- 
ties which “would be prejudicial to the 
public interest.” 

What does this mean? On what basis 
will a consul decide that an alien might, 
at some time in the future, engage in 
activities prejudicial to the public inter- 
est? No basis is set forth in this provi- 
sion, and no review or guide is provided. 
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This is one of many blanket or basket 
provisions in the McCarran bill which 
authorizes any consul to bar anybody, 
if the consul does not like the cut of his 
clothes or the color of his eyes. And 
there is no appeal from a consul's 
decision. 

I know that consuls are human beings 
like the rest of us. Most of them are 
sincere and honest men. Certain dis- 
cretion must be left to them. But rea- 
sonable and recognizable standards 
should be established, and, in the case of 
necessary discretion, provision must be 
made for review. 

I know that admission into the United 
States is a privilege and not a right of 
aliens. But the more privilege, the more 
careful we must be, that the award of 
this privilege is not capriciously or arbi- 
trarily withheld, without real, factual, 
and probative basis. Otherwise we give 
our country an evil name when at the 
same time we are spending millions of 
dollars in propaganda to assure the 
world that America is the home of jus- 
tice, of equality under law, and of a 
government of law and not of men. 

Vesting arbitrary power, without re- 
view, in the hands of consuls or immi- 
gration officials who, like the rest of us, 
become tired and irritable—I know that 
the Senators from Connecticut some- 
times become tired, but never irritable as 
I do—who are harassed and oppressed 
with red tape and many duties, and who 
have their own personal prejudices and 
frustrations, vesting such arbitrary and 
unreviewable power in the hands of in- 
dividuals, at the lowest rung of the For- 
eign Service ladder, is, in my judgment, 
a terrible danger and an unmitigated 
evil. 

There is another provision, for in- 
stance, which bars any alien who, at any 
time after entry, is “likely at any time to 
become a public charge.” Present law 
already bars any alien who is likely to 
become a public charge. Period. This 
has been the chief bar against admis- 
sion. It has been interpreted to mean 
any alien who is likely, in the near and 
predictable future, to become a public 
charge because he has no considerable 
resources, no assured source of income 
once he arrives in the United States, and 
no responsible relative or friend certain 
to look after him. 

As now written in the law, this has 
been an effective provision. It is the 
chief hurdle which would-be immigrants 
must surmount. But now the McCarran 
bill proposes to change this hurdle into 
a blank wall, with the only door through 
that wall being the discretion and soft- 
heartedness of the consul and immigra- 
tion officers. 

The consul and the immigration of- 
ficers are authorized to bar any alien 
on the basis of a sheer prediction that 
the alien is likely to become a public 
charge at any time in the future—not 
tomorow, not 3 years from now or 5 
years from now, but 20, 30, or 40 years 
after his admission into the United 
States. 

This is authority enough to bar any- 
body but an alien with $1,000,000 in 
United States bonds. And if there were 
evidence that he was the least bit ex- 
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travagant, even such a man could con- 
ceivably be barred by this provision. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MCMAHON. As the Senator from 
New York has pointed out, a consul 
might well hold that an alien was com- 
ing to this country to spend his money. 
He might hold that the alien intended 
to “blow it in” within 5 or 6 years, and 
on that basis he could keep him out of 
the country even though he had $1,000,- 
000. 

Mr. LEHMAN. There can be no ques- 
tion about that. 

Mr. McMAHON. That is perfectly 
ridiculous. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Speaking of authority, 
there is a provision in the McCarran bill, 
an unprecedented provision, section 212 
(e), which would give the President of 
the United States the authority to bar 
any and all aliens, or any class of aliens, 
at any time the President felt such a 
move was required in the public interest. 

This is plain authority for the Presi- 
dent to shut off all immigration, at any 
time, or to reduce it at any time, or to 
shut off immigration from any country, 
at any time, in time of peace as in time 
of war. 

I have heard, in recent days, great 
declamations and some pretty heated 
speeches concerning the dangers of 
granting unlimited powers to the Presi- 
dent, or to any administrative official. 
Yet here it is proposed to enact a very 
detailed law concerning immigration, but 
including a provision authorizing the 
President to end all immigration or 
change its character at his discretion. 

Certainly for times of emergency I am 
convinced that the President should be 
given broad powers, but those powers 
should be defined, and the conditions of 
emergency under which he may exercise 
them should be defined. 

If the President is to be given the 
power to suspend immigration or a por- 
tion of immigration when emergency 
conditions warrant such action—and I 
would not quarrel with that if the powers 
and the conditions were adequately de- 
fined—he should also be given the power 
to admit more aliens, more immigrants, 
without regard to the limitations in the 
law, if that is required in the national 
interest, in a time of emergency. 

However, the McCarran bill, so cau- 
tious about reserving power to admit 
immigrants, is completely careless and 
extravagant about granting power to 
exclude immigrants. 

Of course, this theme runs all through 
the bill. Even if some of the worst pro- 
visions are removed, this characteristic 
will still remain to be remedied. 

Thus, in the bill, there are 41 places 
I point this out in answer to a question 
asked by the Senator from Connecticut— 
where the power to exclude or deport 
is dependent on the opinion of the consul 
or the opinion of the Attorney General, 
and there are in the bill 30 additional 
places where deportation or exclusion or 
other overt action in regard to aliens 
and even naturalized citizens is depend- 
ent on the satisfaction of the consul 
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or the satisfaction of the Attorney 
General. 

Mr. President, I could go on for hours. 
In this bill there are scores of incredible 
provisions affecting not only immigra- 
tion, but also deportation; and all the 
bad features of present law affecting 
denaturalization are retained and en- 
hanced in the McCarran bill. 

Take the matter of deportation, for 
example. There are nearly 3,000,000 
aliens in the United States, and there 
are 8,000,000 naturalized citizens. Pro- 
visions for deportation can affect any 
one or every one of the nearly 3,000,000 
aliens. Many of the deportation provi- 
sions of the bill can affect many nat- 
uralized citizens, for under the McCar- 
ran bill, revocation of citizenship for 
naturalized citizens is made easier, and 
many new grounds for denaturalization 
are provided, some of them technical and 
unsubstantial. 

In the McCarran bill deportation is 
treated as if it were a minor penalty, to 
be invoked almost indiscriminately, for 
scores of reasons, for minor offenses as 
well as for major ones, and in some 
instances as an expression of mere dis- 
approval of attitudes, as well as of 
actions. 

Deportation, I assure you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is one of the harshest penalties 
that can be invoked against most aliens 
in the United States. It is exile from 
the promised land. It means, in many 
cases, perhaps in most cases, exile from 
friends and, worst of all, from loved 
ones—from wife, from husband, from 
children, from parents. In many cases, 
it can be worse than a death penalty. 

Consider an alien who has lived here 
20 years, through all of his mature life. 
He has a wife, children, perhaps even 
parents in this country. If he writes to 
the editor of a local newspaper a letter 
criticizing the mayor or the chief of po- 
lice, he may get that official or some in- 
fluential politician aroused against him. 
The Immigration and Naturalization 
Service then may be asked to look into 
the alien’s record. It may then be found 
that 10 or 20 years ago he was convicted 
of drunken driving or viclating OPA 
regulations or local sanitary ordinances. 
That man—it is hard to believe, but it 
is a fact—could be taken from his fam- 
ily, his home and his friends, and could 
be deported, on the basis of this long- 
forgotten conviction. So that there can 
be no misunderstanding, I wish to point 
out that the authority for such a depor- 
tation is found in section 241 (a) (4) of 
the McCarran bill. 

Such deportation can be a cruel and 
unbearable penalty, and under this sec- 
tion of the McCarran bill it could hap- 
pen in scores and in hundreds, even thou- 
sands, of cases, in the discretion of the 
Attorney General. 

In the McCarran bill, there are many 
other grounds for deportation, equally 
or almost as vague and loose, and subject 
to abuse. 

The point I wish to emphasize, Mr. 
President, is that deportation is a harsh 
penalty, as harsh as any there can be. 
Yet, under the McCarran bill, deporta- 
tion is required not only fer dope addicts, 
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pimps, prostitutes, hardened criminals, 
and true subversives, but also for those 
who have misrepresented a material fact 
in a visa application or who arrived in 
this country at a place other than the one 
duly provided by regulation—for in- 
stance, at Charleston, S. C., instead of 
at New York. 

The McCarran bill requires the de- 
portation of an alien who, at any time 
within 5 years of his entry into this 
country, enters a hospital because of a 
mental breakdown, regardless of whether 
the breakdown resulted from causes con- 
nected with his being in the United 
States, and regardless of whether the 
alien is able to pay for his own hospitali- 
zation. This provision is found in sec- 
tion 241 (a) (3) of the McCarran bill. 

In such cases it seems to me that de- 
portation would constitute punishment 
far beyond the metes and bounds of what 
would be deserved. The classic dictum 
of “let the punishment fit the crime” 
would be thrown completely overboard 
by all these provisions of the McCarran 
bill 


Indeed, Mr. President, I could speak 
on and on and on in regard to the defects 
of this bill. In this bill there are pro- 
visions which must shock the conscience 
of justice, itself. 

I hope to speak at another time, or 
possibly at several other times, on other 
of these mischievous provisions. My 
only purpose in making these remarks 
is to set the stage and to indicate, as 
broadly as I can, that the McCarran bill 
is full of quirks and dangers which must 
be examined at length and should be ex- 
amined in detail. 

I say again that there is pending in 
the Judiciary Committee a bill which 
avoids most of the pitfalls so prevalent 
in the McCarran bill. That is the 
Humphrey-Lehman bill. 

That bill is, in my opinion, far prefer- 
able to the pending one. However, that 
bill also—I wish to emphasize this 
point—needs to be studied and examined 
at length. I would not ask any Member 
of the Senate to buy a pig in a poke and 
to take my word for the excellence of the 
Humphrey-Lehman bill as compared to 
the McCarran bill. 

Let us have hearings on Senate bill 
2842, the Humphrey-Lehman bill, as well 
as hearings on the McCarran bill, Senate 
bill 2550. 

Let us not rush into a subject so deli- 
cate, so dangerous, and so difficult as 
this one without due consideration and 
without full study of all phases of this 
complicated subject. 

I want to see immigration legislation 
enacted this year, at this session of Con- 
gress. I have no desire to kill omnibus 
immigration legislation for the session. 

We need to have a pooling of the un- 
used quotas. We need very much to 
lift from the present law the racial re- 
strictions which for so long have been 
a cause of bitterness in the Far East and 
have bred so much resentment against 
us. 
No one is more eager than I to see 
these restrictions lifted and to provide 
for entry in to this country of reformed 
totalitarians. 
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There are in the McCarran bill some 
good things which I support, but which 
are included, I believe, in a more 
straightforward and effective way in the 
Humphrey-Lehman bill. 

Let us not, in our eagerness to do these 
good things and to recodify our immigra- 
tion law, give our stamp of approval to a 
huge mass of other provisions which 
would bring us to grief and would sound 
throughout the world the word that what 
we profess, we do not practice; that in 
extending the hand of friendship and 
the call to unity to the free nations and 
peoples of the world, we want the colored 
races of the world to know that we con- 
sider them fine as cannon fodder, but 
only scarcely beyond the pale insofar 
as immigration is concerned. 

Mr. President, this is too delicate a 
matter to be dealt with hastily. Too 
much is involved. Too many lives, too 
many careers, too many securities, are 
at stake. 

I hope the McCarran bill will be re- 
committed for further study and for 
hearings alongside the Humphrey-Leh- 
man bill 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
New York (Mr. LEHMAN], the Senator 
from North Dakota (Mr. Lancer], my 
colleague, the senior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McManon], the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], 
the junior Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PASTORE], the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Moopy], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], and the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. MoRsE], I sub- 
mit 30 amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by us, jointly, to the pending bill 
(S. 2550). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Henprickson in the chair). The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and will lie on the table. 


ACCELERATION OF THE WORK OF 
THE SENATE 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
had thought we would have a longer ses- 
sion today than now seems possible. I 
understand the Senator from Connecti- 
cut does not care to speak at this time. 

Mr. BENTON. I have given notice 
that I would wait until tomorrow to 
speak. I hope to obtain the floor and 
to speak tomorrow afternoon. I am 
sorry I did not know that I would be able 
to get the floor as early as this this after- 
noon. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
observe there are about 90 amendments 
to the pending bill, and the Senator from 
Connecticut has now sent to the desk 
further amendments to be printed and 
lie on the table. Under those circum- 
stances, the Senate is simply going to 
have to work longer hours. While I had 


thought of having an all-day session to-. 


morrow, starting at 10 o’clock, and had 
discussed it somewhat with Senators, I 
do not think sufficient notice has been 
given to enable us to do that. Several 


committees are scheduled to meet in the 
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morning. But I now give notice that we 
shall have a longer session tomorrow; 
not a night session, but a session con- 
tinuing until 6 or 7 o’clock in the evening. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would inquire of the Senator from 
Arizona whether, by his mention of a 
longer session, he has in mind that the 
session would continue longer, but would 
commence at 12 o'clock. 

Mr. McFARLAND. It would com- 
mence at 12 o'clock. 

I shall ascertain overnight what com- 
mittees are planning to meet on Thurs- 
day, and there is a possibility that I may 
announce tomorrow that on Thursday we 
shall meet at 10 o'clock. 

The majority policy committee dis- 
cussed today the advisability of trying to 
have an all-day session at least once a 
week. We did not accomplish a great 
deal last week. If the Congress is to 
adjourn at a reasonable time, it will be 
necessary for the Senate to begin work- 
ing longer hours. We have placed on 
the agenda today the St. Lawrence sea- 
way bill, which will require some time 
for discussion. There will also be before 
the Senate the mutual-security bill, 
which will be reported from the Armed 
Services Committee within a few days. 
The Senate will also have to consider the 
defense-production bill. All these bills 
represent important legislation on which 
we hope the Senate will have an oppor- 
tunity to pass. Furthermore, most of 
the appropriation bills remain to be 
passed. I see no alternative other than 
that of working long hours from now on 
every day in the week. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Arizona will yield, I 
hope he will on tomorrow give notice 
of convening the Senate at 10 o'clock, 
and I hope that that will continue until 
we shall have concluded the business 
presently before the Senate. 

So far as I am concerned, I am will- 
ing to have the Senate meet at 10 o'clock 
and to continue in session until 10 or 
12 o'clock at night, or even until the 
next morning, in order to conclude the 
consideration of the pending bill. It 
should be concluded, and I am going 
to oppose with every ounce of energy 
within me the displacing of this bill by 
any other bill, until this bill shall have 
been voted upon. 

Mr. McFARLAND. So far as I know, 
there is no desire on the part of anyone 
to displace the pending bill. I do not 
think it does any good for the Senate 
to work at night, except as a last re- 
sort, and I do not think we have yet 
come to that, in our consideration of 
the pending bill. Senators have their 
mail to dispose of, and they also have 
committee work. But it is thought ad- 
visable that we should at least try, prob- 
ably for the rest of the session, to con- 
vene at 10 o’clock in the morning and 
continue in session all day at least one 
day a week. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I draw the major- 
ity leader's attention to the fact that 
up to this morning 85 amendments to 
the bill had been printed. In the early 
hours of today’s session, there were at 
least 12 or 15, and perhaps as many as 
20 additional amendments submitted. 
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The Senator from Connecticut has now 
offered another group of amendments. 
There can be, with good grace, a very 
prevalent suspicion at least that these 
amendments are offered for the purpose 
of filibustering. Mr. President, if there 
is to be a filibuster, a filibuster it will 
be, and we shall be at the filibuster. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. In a moment. I 
am sure my good friend from Nevada 
would know what a filibuster is, and 
would recognize one, if it were immi- 
nent. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I know the ear- 
marks of it when I see one cropping up. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I assure Senators 
there is no intention either on the part 
of myself or on the part of my colleagues 
to invoke a filibuster. We hate filibus- 
ters. I hate filibusters, in a parliamen- 
tary way, worse than anything else I 
know of. I said the other day, and 
again today, that though I refuse to pro- 
mote a filibuster or to engage in one— 
because I hate it—we were going to 
make this issue clear to the American 
people and to the Senate. We have had 
a distressingly small attendance in the 
Senate this afternoon. But I assure 
Senators that certainly neither I nor my 
associates will engage in any filibuster. 
I am on the floor of the Senate, and the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada, 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee is 
also present. I have spoken at great 
length, possibly for 2 or 2½ hours. If 
the Senator from Nevada wishes to in- 
terrogate me,I am here. I should have 
no objection to that, even though, on 
eight occasions today, he declined to 
yield to me for a question. But I am 
here, and I am perfectly willing to an- 
swer any questions he may wish to ad- 
dress to me. However, I want to make 
it perfectly clear that, though we do not 
intend to engage in a filibuster, we are 
going to insist upon having sufficient 
time within which to present our case to 
the Senate of the United States and to 
the American people. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I will yield in a 
moment. I know that so far as I am 
concerned, certainly, there would be no 
inclination to try to prevent any Sena- 
tor from presenting his case in whatever 
manner he might deem advisable and to 
whatever extent he might deem sufi- 
cient. 

I now yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I won- 
der if the majority leader, who has been 
a Member of the Senate many more years 
than I have, would be willing to risk a 
guess as to how many of my 95 colleagues 
have read this 302-page bill. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I would not want 
to say how many Senators have read it. 
I, myself, am not a mind reader. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I have 
been a Member of the Senate for only 
2% years. I think this is the worst 
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piece of proposed legislation which has 
ever been placed before the Senate dur- 
ing that period. If more persons read 
the bill I think there might be a thousand 
amendments. The bill contains 302 
pages, and there is an average of 1 
amendment for every 3 pages. It seems 
to me there should be about three 
amendments to every page. The offer- 
ing of amendments is by no means a 
filibuster. 

Last fall I exerted every effort in 
hearings before the Committee on Rules 
and Administration to help to put an 
end to filibusters. Filibusters, in my 
judgment, are the worst chronic char- 
acteristic of the United States Senate. 
The distinguished Senator from New 
York [Mr. LEHMAN] and I are in no 
sense interested in a filibuster or any- 
thing approaching one, but we are in- 
terested in seeing to it that the bill 
is adequately understood by the Sen- 
ate of the United States, because if it 
is adequately understood it will insure, 
in my judgment, the defeat of the bill. 
The only way to have the bill thor- 
oughly understood is to take it up sec- 
tion by section, through amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would like to observe in connec- 
tion with the remarks on the subject of 
filibusters that the facts in the future 
will speak for themselves. 


PROHIBITION OF MANUFACTURE 


AND USE OF CHARACTER 
“SMOKEY BEAR” 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


HENDRICKSON in the chair) laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 2322) 
prohibiting the manufacture or use of 
the character “Smokey Bear” by unau- 
thorized persons, which was, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert: 

That chapter 33 of title 18 of the United 
States Code be amended by adding a new 
section to be known as section 711, as fol- 
lows: 


“§ 711. ‘Smokey Bear,’ character or name 


“Whoever, except as authorized under rules 
and regulations issued by the Secretary of 
Agriculture after consultation with the Asso- 
ciation of State Foresters and the Advertis- 
ing Council, knowingly manufactures, re- 
produces, or uses the character ‘Smokey Bear’, 
originated by the Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, in cooper- 
ation with the Association of State Fores- 
ters and the Advertising Council for use in 
public information concerning the preven- 
tion of forest fires, or any facsimile thereof, 
or the name ‘Smokey Bear’ as a trade name 
or in such manner as suggests the character 
‘Smokey Bear’ shall be fined not more than 
$250 or imprisoned not more than 6 months, 
or both. 

“The Secretary of Agriculture may spe- 
cially authorize the manufacture, reproduc- 
tion, or use of the character ‘Smokey Bear’ 
for a period not to exceed 180 days, expiring 
no later than 1 year after the enactment 
hereof, by any person who, because of plans 
or commitments made prior to the enact- 
ment of this act, would suffer substantial 
loss if denied such authorization.” 


Sec. 2. The analysis of chapter 33 imme- 
diately preceding section 701 of title 18 is 
amended by ading at the end thereof: 


“Sec. 711. ‘Smokey Bear’ character or name.“ 
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Sec. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
deposit into a special account to be avail- 
able for furthering the nationwide forest- 
fire prevention campaign all fees collected 
under regulations promulgated by him re- 
lating to “Smokey Bear” under the provi- 
sions of section 711 of title 18. 


Mr.McCARRAN. Mr. President, Sen- 
ate bill 2322 was passed by the Senate 
on February 25, 1952. Its purpose is to 
prevent the use of the character “Smokey 
Bear” in ways which would be detrimen- 
tal to forest-fire prevention objectives. 
“Smokey Bear” has become a Nation- 
wide symbol of forest-fire prevention, 
and its character and name are in the 
public domain. Senate bill 2322 was 
amended in the House, after its passage 
by the Senate, and is now here for the 
concurrence of the Senate in the House 
amendment. A study of the bill indi- 
cates that the language of the bill has 
been rewritten, but that its substance 
and effect are the same. The only mat- 
ter added to the bill, as passed by the 
Senate, is a provision that the Secretary 
of Agriculture should, prior to making 
rules and regulations for the manufac- 
ture or production of the character 
“Smokey Bear,” consult with the Asso- 
ciation of State Foresters and the Adver- 
tising Council. The Senate version did 
not require such consultation. 

I, therefore, move that the Senate con- 
cur in the amendment of the House, 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HENDRICKSON in the chair) laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports, the clerk will state the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of James P. McGranery, of Pennsylvania, 
to be Attorney General. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, it 
was understood a day or so ago that the 
opponents of the nomination would 
have until today, if I correctly recall, to 
file their minority views. I want to make 
my word good in that connection, and I 
ask that the nomination go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination will be passed 
Over. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Marshall E. Hanley, to be United 
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States attorney for the southern district 
of Indiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Brian S. Odem, to be United States 
attorney for the southern district of 
Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Joseph C. Green, of Ohio, to be Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
the Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan. 

The FRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask that the President be notified of all 
nominations confirmed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
of all nominations confirmed today. 


RECESS 


Mr. MCFARLAND. I move, as in legis- 
lative session, that the Senate stand in 
recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o'clock and 54 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 14, 1952, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 13 (legislative day of May 
12), 1952: 

UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The following-named candidates for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service: 


To be senior assistant scientists, efective 
date of acceptance 


Wiliam L. Jenkins 
Robert F. Suczek 


IN THE COAST GUARD 


The following-named persons to be lieu- 
tenants in the United States Coast Guard: 


Carroll T. Newman 
Raymond G. Fisher 
Walton D. Alley 


The following-named persons to be lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) in the United States 
Coast Guard: 


Walter B. Alvey 
Preston M. Bannister, Jr. 
John C. Dowling 


The following-named cadets to be ensigns 
in the United States Coast Guard: 


William Albert Adler 
Raymond Herman Baetsen, Jr. 
James Morgan Barrett, Jr. 
William Samuel Black 
Robert Cornelius Branham 
Robert Marshall Brockway 
Richard Bryant Brooks 
John Henry Byrd, Jr. 
Robert Alfred Carlston 
William Howard Clark, Jr. 
Charles Russell Conley 
Daniel Mathew Conway 
John David Costello 
Richard Scott Creter 

Peter James DeLaat, Jr, 
Bruce Warren Dewing 
John George Drews 
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Francis Chalmers Duvall, Jr. 
Calvin Buddy Early 
Herbert William Eley 

John Frederick Ellis 
Charles Russell Fink 

John Ireland Finn 

David Matthew Glancy 
William John Glass 
Clarence Richard Gillett 
Robert Vernon Hackney 
Melvin Ward Hallock 
John Robert Leo Hihn 
Robert Shepard Inglis, Jr 
John Kenneth Irish, Jr. 
Patrick Michael Jacobsen 
Edmond Janczyk 

Charles Edward Jurgelewicz 
Ronald Keith Kaijala 
James Riordan Kelly 
Ralph Sabin Kelley, Jr. 
Vincent Ettorie Keyes 
Gerald Oliver Lesperance 
David Joy Linde 

Olin Arnold Lively 

John Frank Lobkovich 
Federick Milton Long 
Robert Samuel Lucas 
Herbert Gorden Lyons 
Paul Joseph Masley 
William Grady McCauley 
David Chester McClary 
David Foreman McIntosh, Jr. 
Robert Gerald Moore 
Peter Alvin Morrill 

James Stephen Murphy 
John Todd Murphy, Jr. 
James Joseph O Connor, Jr. 
Glen Nelson Parsons 
Robert Dale Peters 

Robert Turner Platt, Jr. 
Donald Guy Ross 

Carlton Eugene Russell 
Leon Duane Santman 
Richard Shea 

Gilbert Parker Sherburne 
Joseph Norbert Shrader 
Robert Blake Sims 

John Carrol Spracklin 
Joseph Stech 

John Datesman Steinbacher 
George Edward Stickle, Jr. 
Edward Gustav Taylor 
Milan Aved Telian 

Donald Charles Thompson 
James Edward Thompson 
Willie Wade Thurmond, Jr. 
Eugene Gerald Verrett 
Siegurd Ernst Waldheim 
Donald Gilbert Wolf 
Kenneth Gustave Wiman 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 12 (legislative day of 
May 12), 1952: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FoREIGN SERVICE 

Joseph C. Green, of Ohio, to be Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Hashem- 
ite Kingdom of the Jordan. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

Marshall E. Hanley to be United States 
attorney for the southern district of Indiana. 

Brian S. Odem to be United States attorney 
for the southern district of Texas. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, May 13, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Infinite and eternal God, as we rev- 
erently call upon Thy great and holy 
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name, may we have a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the needed wisdom and strength 
which are available and mediated unto 
us through faith and prayer. 

Inspire us with a greater confidence in 
Thy righteous plans and purposes which 
can never fail or be thwarted as we face 
a future with problems that our finite 
minds cannot foresee and solve. 

We pray that we may have a heartfelt 
sympathy and concern for the welfare 
and freedom and happiness of all man- 
kind and grant that in every humani- 
tarian cause we may labor together as 
partners and friends. 

May we never lose our vision of the 
coming of that glorious day when all the 
aspirations and achievements of man 
shall be in accord and harmony with Thy 
divine will. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing title»: 


H. R. 1499. An act to amend the act ap- 
proved August 4, 1919, as amended, provid- 
ing additional aid for the American Print- 
ing House for the Blind; 

H. R. 1949. An act to retrocede to the State 
of Illinois jurisdiction over 154.2 acres of 
land used in connection with the Chain of 
Rocks Canal, Madison County, III.: 

H. R. 3401. An act to make certain in- 
creases in the annuities of annuitants under 
the Foreign Service retirement and disability 
system; 

H. R. 4551. An act to provide for the ac- 
quisition of a site for the new Federal build- 
ing in Newnan, Ga., adjoining the existing 
Federal building there as an economy meas- 
ure before land value has increased as a re- 
sult of land improvement; 

H. R. 4902. An act to permit the importa- 
tion free of duty of racing shells to be used 
in connection with preparations for the 1952 
Olympic games; 

H. R. 5282. An act to amend section 2800 
(a) (5) of the Internal Revenue Gode; 

H. R. 5998. An act to amend the excise tax 
on photographic apparatus; 

H. R. 6863. An act to make provision for 
suitable accommodations for the Bureau of 
Customs and certain other Government serv- 
ices at El Paso, Tex., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7189. An act to amend the provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code which relate 
to machine guns and short-barreled fire- 
arms, so as to impose a tax on the making 
of sawed-off shotguns and to extend such 
provisions to Alaska and Hawali, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 7230. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code, so as to make nontaxable cer- 
tain stock transfers made by insurance com- 
panies to secure the performance of obli- 
gations; and 

H. J. Res. 422. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the Washington 
State-Far East International Trade Fair, Se- 
attle, Wash., to be admitted without pay- 
ment of tariff, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 


Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
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requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H. R. 4511. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to convey to the Territory 
of Hawaii certain real property at Kahului, 
Wailuku, Maui, T. H.; and 

H. R. 5990. An act to amend the Federal 
Civil Defense Act af 1950. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1973. An act to amend the National La- 
ber Relations Act, as amended, with refer- 
ence to the building and construction indus- 
try, and for other purposes; 

S. 2421. An act to amend the act of Janu- 
ary 12, 1951 (64 Stat. 1257), amending and 
extending title II of the First War Powers 
Act, 1941; 

S. 2502. An act to provide public assistance 
to needy persons in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 2690. An act to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, to make un- 
lawful certain practices of ticket agents en- 
gaged in selling air transportation, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 3100. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, and 
Air Force equipment, and provide certain 
services to the Boy Scouts of America for use 
at the Third National Jamboree for the Boy 
Scouts, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed the following resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 316): 


Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives be. and it is hereby, respectfully re- 
quested to authorize and direct the File Clerk 
of the House to grant permission to the Sub- 
committee on Privileges and Elections of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration of 
the Senate, or its counsel, to examine the rec- 
ords of the Joirt Committee on Housing of 
the Eightieth Congress. 


CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC WORKS 
ON RIVERS AND HARBORS FOR 
FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill (S. 2521) 
to revive and reenact section 6 of the act 
entitled “An act authorizing the con- 
struction of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors for flood control, and 
for other purposes,” approved December 
22, 1944. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 6 of 
the act entitled “An act authorizing the con- 
struction of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors for flood control, and for other 
purposes,” approved December 22, 1944 (58 
Stat. 890; 33 U. S. C. 708), is hereby revived 
and reenacted. 

(b) Numbered paragraph (59) of the first 
section of the act entitled “An act to amend 
or repeal certain Government property laws, 
and for other purposes,” approved October 31, 


1951 (Public Law 247, 82d Cong.), is hereby 
repealed. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 


and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son] may address the House for 1 hour 
on Wednesday, May 21, following the 
legislative business of the day and any 
special orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of California asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 20 minutes today, following 
any special orders heretofore entered. 


THE OAK HILL (OHIO) WOMEN’S 
GARDEN CLUB 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, Oak 
Hill is a very beautiful little city located 
in southern Ohio; of course, it is beau- 
tiful to me because that is my native 
town. Today there is « delegation of 
women, the Oak Hill Women’s Garden 
Club in Washington, who have planted 
and are going to dedicate a tree in my 
Sag tomorrow. Naturally I am proud 
of it. 

Together with the officials of the De- 
partment of the Interior, tomorrow 
morning these fine ladies and I will all 
be in our glory dedicating that tree. 
I take this opportunity to pay tribute 
here in this famous forum to these fine 
ladies. 

Mr. HOF MAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JENKINS. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Just to 
say that the honor is well-deserved by 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS], 
who has been an able, active Member 
of this House since 1924. The ladies 
from his home town who are here today 
to honor him have every reason to be 
proud of the record he has made. They 
are to be congratulated in their effort 
to give him the recognition that his 
long, effective, and patriotic service so 
richly deserves. Our colleague, Tom 
JENKINS, is one of the sturdy oaks of the 
Congress. 

Mr. JENKINS. I thank the gentle- 
man very much for his kind remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, the names of these fine 
ladies to which I have referred are as 
follows, and the address of each of them 
is Oak Hill, Ohio: Mrs. David Kuhner, 
Mrs. Arthur Morgan, Mrs. Roland 
Cracl, Mrs. Wendell Horton, Mrs. P. P. 
Potts, Mrs. Walter Davis, Mrs. Alba 


Barker, Mrs. R. S. Williams, Mrs. Les- 
ter Sims, Mrs. Cecil Ruth, Miss Jane Ann 
Ruth, Mrs. R. V. Lewis, Mrs. Robert W. 
Jenkins, Mrs. Enos Dole, Sr., and Mrs. 
Clyde Jones. 


May 13 


HOUSE MEMORIAL DAY 


Mr. REGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REGAN. Mr. Speaker, again I 
would like to take the opportunity to call 
to the attention of the membership the 
occasion of our annual tribute to de- 
ceased colleagues. The observance will 
be held here tomorrow—Wednesday—at 
noon. We have lost nine friends since 
last year at this time, Senator Wherry, 
and Representatives Gillette, Fellows, 
Vaughan, Stefan, Whitaker, Byrne, 
Schwabe, and Murray. Their memory 
will be honored tomorrow in speeches by 
Representatives Omar BuriEson and 
Cart Curtis. Our distinguished major- 
ity whip, the Honorable Percy PRIEST, 
and three of our colleagues, FRANK WIL- 
SON, PRINCE PRESTON, and OREN HARRIS, 
have consented to sing two hymns at the 
ceremony, accompanied by the Honor- 
able FRANCES BOLTON. 

The program will last but a little more 
than an hour. I hope all of you can join 
us this year for this solemn day. 


HOUR OF MEETING, THURSDAY, 
MAY 15 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns tomorrow, it adjourn to 


meet at 11 o’clock a. m. on Thursday, 
May 15. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Armed Services may sit during gen- 
eral debate in the House today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 69] 
Abbitt Beckworth Buckley 
Albert Belcher Buffett 
Allen, II. Bender Burnside 
Armstrong Berry Canfield 
Auchincloss Blatnik Carlyle 
Bailey Boggs, La Carrigg 
Baring Bolling Case 
Barrett Boykin Chudof 
Battle Brehm Clemente 


1952 
Cole, N. Y. Hedrick Potter 
Cooley Heffernan Powell 
Corbett Herter Rabaut 
Coudert Hoeven Ramsay 
Cox Hoffman, nl. Redden 
Crosser Howell Reed, N. T. 
Curtis, Mo. James Ribicoff 
Davis, Ga. Jarman Roberts 
Dawson Johnson Sabath 
Deane Jones, Mo. Sasscer 
DeGraffenried Kee Scott, Hardie 
Dingell Kelly, N. T. Scott. 
Donovan Kennedy Hugh D., Jr. 
Eaton Kerr Seely-Brown 
Engle Kilburn Shelley 
Fallon King, Calif. Sheppard 
Fernandez Klein Smith, Miss. 
Fine Kluczynski Spence 
Fogarty Lanham Staggers 
Forand Latham Stanley 
Fulton Lovre Steed 
Gamble Lyle Sutton 
Garmatz McKinnon Tackett 
Gary McVey Taylor 
Gore Martin, Mass. Velde 
Granahan Miller, Md Watts 
Granger Miller, N. Y. Weichel 
Green Morano elch 
Hall, Morris Werdel 

Edwin Arthur Morrison Wheeler 
Hall, Morton Willis 

Leonard W. Moulder Wilson, Ind 
Harris Murphy Wilson, Tex. 
Harrison, Wyo. Osmers Wood, Ga 
Hart Patten Woodruff 
Hays, Ohio Philbin Yates 

The SPEAKER. Two hundred and 


ninety-three Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum is present. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


APPROVING THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO 
RICO 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 636, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 430) approving 
the constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico on March 3, 1952. That after 
general debate which shall be confined to the 
joint resolution and continue not to exceed 
2 hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, the joint resolution shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
joint resolution for amendment, the Com- 
mittee skall rise and report the joint resolu- 
tion to the House with such amendments as 
may have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the joint resolution and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
this resolution provides for the consid- 
eration of House Joint Resolution 430, 
a joint resolution to confirm and ratify 
the Constitution of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, 

The resolution is recommended to us 
by the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. I am not familiar 
with the provisions of the new Constitu- 
tion of Puerto Rico; I know nothing 
about its provisions. I only call up the 
rule which provides for 2 hours of gen- 
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eral debate to be equally divided between 
the chairman and the ranking minority 
member. of the committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. I have no requests 
for time on this side. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, we want 
our hour on this side, if the gentleman 
will yield time to me. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Isee nomem- 
bers of the Rules Committee on that side 
present, so I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. I 
pi no further requests for time over 

ere. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
obvious to me that the House member- 
ship in general is not familiar with the 
measure before us. That is no indict- 
ment, for this matter has come along 
without much preliminary notice, and 
apparently many think it is one of those 
things which should be handled in a per- 
functory manner. But the more I have 
looked into it, the more I have con- 
sidered some of the implications which I 
think are inherent in what we are doing 
here today, the more I am convinced 
that this measure should be given very 
careful attention by every Member of 
this body before we act. I should like to 
have an opportunity for the membership 
to consider what we are doing here and 
the implications about which I have 
talked before we finally act. 

Let me review a little of the history of 
this matter. I went back and read many 
of the debates and I became impressed 
with the importance of the action we 
are now being called upon to take. Iam 
glad to see members of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee present; I am glad to 
see Members present who have a great 
respect for the Constitution of the United 
States and our responsibilities there- 
under. 

Puerto Rico was ceded to this country 
years ago. It has operated under forms 
of government that have involved the 
continuing protectorate of the United 
States of America. Those forms of gov- 
ernment have shown a progressive tend- 
ency to give the Puerto Ricans more 
power in respect to their own govern- 
ment. Many of us will recall the regime 
of Rex Tugwell in Puerto Rico and some 
of the things that he there preached, 
May I say parenthetically at this point 
that if this constitution was not written 
by Mr. Tugwell it surely bears his im- 
print in many, many places. 

In the Eightieth Congress we enacted 
legislation providing for the people of 
Puerto Rico to elect their own Governor 
Then in the Eighty-first Congress what 
has come to be known as Public Law 600 
was enacted. 

I went back and read all of the de- 
bates in connection with that legislation 
and here is what that law undertook to 
do. It provided for the calling of a con- 
stitutional convention by Puerto Rico. 
It stated that the said constitution shall 
provide a republican form of government 
and shall include a bill of rights. Then 
in section 3 it was stated: 

Upon adoption of the constitution by the 
people of Puerto Rico, the President of the 
United States is authorized to transmit such 


constitution to the Congress of the United 
States if he finds that such constitution 
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conforms with the applicable provisions of 
this act and of the Constitution of the 
United States. 


It uses the word “conforms” and if 
you will look that up in the dictionary 
that means to be like something—in this 
case to be like the Constitution of the 
United States. It did not say that it 
should not be in conflict with our Consti- 
tution; it said it should conform to it. 
Then these further words were included: 

Upon approval by the Congress the consti- 
tution shall become effective in accordance 
with its terms. 


The President has certified that in his 
opinion this constitution is in conform- 
ity with the Constitution of the United 
States. For whatever my opinion may 
be worth, it is not in conformity with the 
Constitution of the United States as I 
understand our Constitution to be and 
as I understand the word “conform” to 
mean. However, since that certification 
has been made this resolution upon 
which we are now to act is before us. 

What does the resolution say? Itsays, 
referring to this constitution, is hereby 
approved by the Congress of the United 
States, effective as of the date of the 
enactment of this joint resolution.” 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa, 

Mr. GROSS. I would remind the 
gentleman and the Members of the 
House that we are also voting here today 
on the question of a bill of rights. 

Mr. HALLECK. That is right, but let 
me get to that. 

Mr. GROSS. It is dissimilar from our 
Bill of Rights. 

Mr. HALLECK. Let me say first that 
no one here has any greater solicitude 
than I for the people of Puerto Rico. 
They have serious problems. The United 
States of America has no colonial de- 
signs. We want people to govern them- 
selves. I think that was the motivating 
reason for saying to the people of Puerto 
Rico: You go ahead and draft a con- 
stitution, you provide for a republican 
form of government, you include a bill 
of rights. It has got to be in conformity 
with the Constitution of the United 
States. Then you bring it back here for 
approval. 

If we have the power to approve we 
likewise have the power of disapproval. 

I know it will be argued that because 
the Puerto Ricans convened a constitu- 
tional assembly and adopted this con- 
stitution, there is nothing further for the 
Congress to do except to approve it. But 
if one were to adopt that position, and I 
cannot under the language of the statute, 
then approval here would be a mere 
token. 

What was the reason why the Con- 
gress of the United States said that the 
Puerto Rican Constitution should come 
back here for approval? Why, to my 
mind it is simply because Puerto Rico 
is yet to be governed under the basic 
law that existed before this thing was 
ever started. They are not to be given 
independent status; they are not to be 
given sovereign status; they are not to 
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be given statehood. We yet carry a re- 
sponsibility for Puerto Rico. So the 
Congress, whether rightly or wrongly, 
said that the constitution should come 
back here for approval or, as I say, dis- 
approval, 

Now then, it seems to me immediately 
two questions arise. Do not misunder- 
stand me. I am concerned about this 
and I think we ought to think about it 
and the implications that are involved. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it not a fact that the 
constitution was to be brought back 
here to be sure we were Satisfied that 
there were fair elections in approving 
the law and providing the constitution? 

Mr. HALLECK, That is not true, be- 
cause I read those debates. There was 
an amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. Marcantonio, who 
was here then, to require that the pro- 
visions of the Corrupt Practices Act be 
followed, and that amendment was 
voted down. There was no such thing 
said in the debates as to limiting the ap- 
proval to that narrow scope. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I hope 
the gentleman will point out in the de- 
bate what sections he objects to. I call 
attention to section 9 which reads: 

Private property shall not be taken or 
damaged for public use except upon payment 
of just compensation and in the manner 
provided by law. 


Does he object to that section? 

They are a little ahead of us on that. 

Mr. HALLECK. If I may say so face- 
tiously—the gentleman is not facetious, 
but I may be facetious at this point—the 
President certified that this constitution 
is in conformity with ours. The other 
day, if the press quoted him correctly— 
and they still say they did—he asserted 
the right under our Constitution to seize 
the printing presses of the Nation, of the 
people of the country, but this constitu- 
tion in Puerto Rico specifically prohibits 
the Government from seizing printing 
presses. So in that regard it probably 
would not be in conformity. 

Now let us get back to this business of 
approval. To my mind, the requirement 
for approval by the Congress recognizes 
the continuing responsibility of the 
United States for Puerto Rico, Possibly 
I might be perfectly willing to say: “Give 
them their independence. Let us let go 
here.” But we have not done that. Now, 
then, does not that require us to decide, 
if we are to decide anything, whether or 
not this constitution, as drafted, is good 
for the people of Puerto Rico; that the 
boundaries and the limitations and. the 
functions and the activities of govern- 
ment as contained in this proposed con- 
stitution with respect to the people of 
Puerto Rico are good for the people of 
Puerto Rico? 

Then let me ask some of you this, or 
all of you: If you are willing to say this 
is good for the people of Puerto Rico, 
and you put your stamp of approval on 
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it, are you not then required to go sled 
length and say, What is here contained 
is good for the people of the United 
States; it is good for the people of Ohio, 
it is good for my people out in Indiana, 
and we should proceed promptly to 
amend the Bill of Rights of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the bill of 
rights of all of our State constitutions 
to bring them into conformity with what 
is here set up?” 

Now, may I say to my friends, get a 
copy of this report, and turn to page 12, 
where there is included a copy of this 
constitution. In article II you will find 
there the recitation of the bill of rights. 
Now, much of that bill of rights, I may 
say to my good friend from Nebraska, 
who undoubtedly knows much more 
about this subject of Puerto Rico than 
I do—many of the things that are in our 
Bill of Rights are included in this bill 
of rights. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska, I think 
the twentieth section is the one the gen- 
tleman objects to. Other than that, it 
follows our own Bill of Rights except as 
to capital punishment and wire tapping, 
which are prohibited. 

Mr. HALLECK. There are many, 
many other distinctions. Let me just 
point out one fundamental one, so it 
seems to me. The Bill of Rights in the 
American Constitution was drafted by a 
people who wanted to protect the liber- 
ties and the freedoms of the individual 
against the encroachments of govern- 
ment. They did not undertake to set out 
in the Bill of Rights the things that they 
demanded that government should do 
for them, but, rather, they sought to 
limit the power of the Government over 
the individual person and to protect him 
in those human rights. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. Section 20 on page 12 
provides, among other things, the right 
to obtain work. I take it that under that 
there would be a mandatory provision 
for the Government to furnish every- 
body a job. 

Mr. HALLECK. That is one of the 
things I want to get to, because it dis- 
turbs me, particularly if one were to say 
that this constitution is in conformity 
with our Constitution and likewise to 
say that since what is here included is 
good for Puerto Rico, therefore it ought 
to be good for us. 

I have always understood constitutions 
to deal with the fundamental law of the 
land, leaving to the legislative body the 
spelling out of the details, the changes 
from day to day. I do not know that it 
is any particular challenge of this con- 
stitution to say that the Fair Labor 
Standards Act is written into the Con- 
stitution, or that the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947, insofar as its fun- 
damental provisions are concerned, is 
written in there. I think if you read 
section 1 you can find written into the 
proposed Puerto Rican Constitution a 
great many pieces of legislation that 
have been and are being urged here from 
time to time, many of which have never 
been adopted. I do not know whether 
that is a matter about which to get too 
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concerned, except as a matter of deter- 
mining what should be in the basic law, 
the constitution, and what should be left 
to statutory law. But let me get on 
down to section 20. 

If you put these words, “The right of 
motherhood and childhood to special 
care and assistance” at the front instead 
of last, you have all the propaganda we 
have heard about the Government hav- 
ing an obligation to provide everything 
for everybody from the cradle to the 
grave. In that section 20, in my opin- 
ion, we find provisions in what ‘s called 
the bill of rights, that are as different 
from our concept of the bill of rights as 
day is from night. In other words, there, 
it seems to me, unless the words are to 
be completely meaningless, are spelled 
out what may well one day be inter- 
preted as accepted obligations on the 
part of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico to the individual citizen. 

However one may feel about the noble 
aspirations of assuring the right of every 
person to obtain work, the right of every 
person to a standard of living adequate 
for the health and well-being of him- 
self and his family, and especially in 
food, clothing, housing, and medical care 
and necessary social services, the right 
of every person to social protection in 
the event of unemployment, sickness, 
old age or disability, and the right of 
motherhood and childhood to special 
care and assistance, no matter how 
much one may believe that those are the 
over-all objectives for which all of us 
should strive, but there is something 
wrong here. Where is even the slight- 
est reference to the obligation of citizen- 
ship? Every Puerto Rican is assured 
that it is his right to expect these bless- 
ings to somehow flow from others, with 
no implication whatsoever of individual 
duties and responsibilities. 

To me, our idea of the Constitution 
and our form of government has been 
under the Bill of Rights and under the 
Constitution to assure to our people the 
freedoms and the rights and the liber- 
ties and the opportunities to achieve 
and accomplish these things. Never has 
it been my conception of government 
that the government itself undertakes 
to assure them to the people. Now I 
recognize in the following language 
words are used, which say that these are 
not immediately obtainable in Puerto 
Rico. While I have never been there, 
I hazard a guess that there is not a 
State in the Union which is not better 
able to accomplish that, if that is to be 
a matter of governmental responsibil- 
ity—as I say, there is not a State in the 
Union that is not better able to accom- 
plish that, as of today, than the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. 

This so-called bill of rights is lifted 
directly out of some of the documents 
that have been coming out of the United 
Nations. I voted for the United Nations 
and have supported it and have had high 
hopes for it, but already we know that 
certain asserted economic rights have 
been inserted in various international 
charters. But we also know that those 
who have been demanding this sort of 
thing have been warned that they are 
not in conformity with the Constitution 
of the United States and our Bill of 
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Rights. Moreover, these people have 
been told not to bring them back for ac- 
ceptance and adoption by the people of 
this country. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. I just want to call the 
gentleman’s attention to the fact that in 
the joint resolution the President of the 
United States says definitely that this 
conforms fully with the Constitution of 
the United States in spite of this lan- 
guage to which the gentleman has called 
attention. 

Mr. HALLECK. That is true. 

Mr. Speaker, if I am correct in my in- 
terpretation—at least of the clear impli- 
cation of the language in this bill of 
rights, and I assume that if any words 
are put in, there is a particular reason 
for it, under what sort of government 
could that be accomplished? Why, as a 
matter of fact, under this provision of 
every man’s right to have a job, pre- 
sumably—well, as a matter of actuality, 
a man could refuse to exercise that right 
and yet avail himself of all the other 
rights. You cannot, under a free gov- 
ernment like ours, absolutely guarantee 
every man a job. The only kind of gov- 
ernment under which you could do that, 
that I know of, would be under a social- 
istic or communistic government. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. The So- 
viet constitution provides that identical 
thing. 

Mr. HALLECK. One of the members 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
the gentleman from Ohio, called my at- 
tention to that just as we were under- 
taking this debate. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I would call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that it was 
the Soviets in the United Nations that 
insisted that these so-called economic 
rights, which attempt to create duties on 
the part of the state, be written into a 
covenant, which they would ask other 
nations to sign as a treaty and our rep- 
resentatives in the United Nations re- 
fused to approve of any sort of covenant 
involving such rights in our Constitu- 
tion, or in any treaty to which we were 
a party. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
ee eas yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana that if you were to 
write that section 20 into any constitu- 
tion—any State constitution and submit 
it to the people of that State in this 
Union, you would not get enough votes 
to wad a shotgun. 

Mr. HALLECK. That raises a point in 
my mind that if we say by our vote of 
approval that this is good for Puerto 
Rico, what answer do you have to the 
people who say, “All right, write that 
into the constitution of the State of 
Mississippi or the State of Indiana“? 

Let me get to one further thing that 
indicates our responsibility here. I have 
said, as I understand it, that Puerto 
Rico is yet a protectorate of ours. Again, 
may I say, I want for them every right 
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of self-government to which they are 
entitled, and which they are competent 
to exercise. But, if we approve this, 
recognizing as we do our continuing re- 
sponsibility, then are we saying in effect, 
or might we be subjected to the fair 
argument in the future that since we 
have said these are worthy operations 
of government, and worthy functions of 
government, and responsibilities of gov- 
ernment, that we should put up the 
money to make them effective and pos- 
sible? I do not know how far it goes. 
I recognize the gravity of the action 
that might be taken in disapproval of 
this constitution, now that it has been 
worked out in a constitutional conven- 
tion in Puerto Rico, and adopted there 
by a very decisive vote. But I cannot 
shirk my responsibility as a Member of 
this body, and as a Member of the Con- 
gress of the United States. Under the 
basic law, placing upon me the respon- 
sibility of approving or disapproving 
this, I simply cannot let this matter go 
by in a perfunctory way, without calling 
attention to some of these questions that 
beset me. 

Now, if there are answers to them, I 
shall sit here and listen, and I would 
be happy to be convinced. But I think 
there are serious implications. I have 
not gone into many of the details con- 
tained in this bill of rights, but if you 
vote for some of these things, you had 
better get ready to vote for them back 
home, or you had better get ready to 
answer questions as to why you voted 
for them in connection with the con- 
stitution that was submitted to you for 
approval. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. BUSBEY. There is one provision 
in this resolution that disturbs me. I 
would like to ask the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. HALLECK] if it is his posi- 
tion, in referring to lines 10, 11, and 12 
of the resolution, on page 12 “is hereby 
approved by the Congress of the United 
States, effective as of the date of enact- 
ment of this joint resolution.” 

Do you take the position that if we 
pass this resolution that we are, in terms, 
approving the contents of this constitu- 
tion which the Puerto Rican Govern- 
ment has passed? 

Mr. HALLECK. I do not see how it 
can be interpreted otherwise. I can 
recognize a certain degree of cogency in 
the argument that the Puerto Ricans 
decided it and so, having decided it, we 
have no further responsibility about it. 
But there are two things about that that 
seem to be overwhelmingly the other 
way. The first is that Puerto Rico is not 
independent. Puerto Rico is not a sov- 
ereign state. They are yet a protec- 
torate of ours. 

Secondly, the committee, when it 
brought this resolution into the Eighty- 
first Congress, provided for approval by 
the Congress of the United States. If 
that were just to be a perfunctory thing, 
then the words should never have been 
included, and this matter would not be 
here today. The constitution would be 
in effect upon certification by the Presi- 
dent. But the plain fact is that the 
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language says it is to come before us for 
approval, and if we do not approve we 
disapprove. 

Mr. BUSBEY. If the gentleman will 
yield further briefly, we understand and 
know what the action of the Puerto 
Ricans was, but what concerns me is the 
action we are going to take here. What 
position we are going to take when we 
vote for approval or disapproval of this, 
and how it is going to be construed, as 
5 whether we approve of this constitu- 

jon. 

Mr. HALLECK. Of course that is 
what disturbs me. In connection with 
this section 20, these economic rights 
are lifted bodily out of the United Na- 
tions Declaration and placed into this 
constitution. When you recite that it is 
the right of an individual to have those 
things, then unless we are mealy- 
mouthed about it, unless we are using 
weasel words, we say in effect the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico undertakes to 
guarantee these things to you. Perhaps 
not right immediate'y but some day 
those will be guaranteed as a matter of 
governmental action. I do not believe 
that is sound. I am not challenging the 
accomplishment of the objectives. I am 
not taking issue with the ends; but I am 
raising the question of the method by 
which it is proposed those ends be met. 
All I am saying is that in those coun- 
tries, communistic countries, where it 
may be said that the government meets 
guaranties like that, the people are 
much less happy, have much less than 
we have in the United States, where the 
power of government is limited, where 
we protect the right of the individual, 
and where we say to the Government, on 
these rights you shall not encroach— 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
on the part of the people. That is what 
the Declaration of Independence says. 
As far as I am concerned, that is where 
I stand. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I share 
the gentleman’s concern about section 
20, but I remind you there are 108 sec- 
tions in this constitution. Are you going 
to condemn all of them on account of 
section 20? I do not like this section. 

Mr. HALLECK. No, I am not. But 
the gentleman’s committee in its report 
made special reference to these exten- 
sions of the Bill of Rights as a unique 
thing. As far as I am concerned, it is 
completely unique in respect to every 
constitution of every State and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. It is a 
direct departure, a complete departure 
from our whole concept of the Bill of 
Rights as the protection of the individ- 
ual against the encroachment of the 
Government, the assuring to the individ- 
ual of his rights and liberties. Our Bill 
of Rights certainly is not concerned with 
what the Government says it is going to 
do directly in the economic field for the 
people. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 
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Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. On the 
question of rights and liberties, section 
7 states: 

The right to life, liberty, and the enjoy- 


ment of property is recognized as a funda- 
mental right of man. 


What is wrong with that? 

Mr. HALLECK. There is nothing 
wrong with that. As I said, the provi- 
sions of the Bill of Rights of the Ameri- 
can Constitution are largely included in 
this Puerto Rican bill of rights. The 
thing I am complaining about is the de- 
parture from those provisions. I do not 
think it is sound constitutional practice. 
Why, one State in this Union at one 
time had in its constitution a provision 
about the length of bed sheets. Now 
you have labor legislation, you have all 
these other legislative matters in here. 
I did not complain too much about that, 
The thing that disturbs me most is this: 
Shall we say to the Puerto Ricans we 
approve a constitution that certainly 
leads anyone to believe that the func- 
tion of government is so broad as to 
guarantee these worthy objectives to 
every can? I know in my own mind 
that that sort of guaranty cannot be 
completely achieved by any government 
that operates like ours. But we come 
closer to it than socialistic and commu- 
nistic governments and that is because 
we leave to the people themselves the 
primary responsibility of looking after 
themselves under the protection of the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 

Let me ask this: With the sort of gov- 
ernment which, it seems to me, is pro- 
posed or contemplated in the Puerto 
Rican Constitution, who will be con- 
cerned about tilling the farms? Who 
will care whether the factory wheels 
turn or not? Who will dig in the mines? 
In fact, if the implications of this docu- 
ment are what they appear to me to be, 
who will care whether he works or not, 
with his right to adequate food, clothing, 
housing, medical care, and necessary 
social services set out in the constitu- 
tion? Task, Who will work, except under 
compulsion, and for whom? 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. While you may pass 
over some of the constitutional provi- 
sions of this document I point out that 
one of the great objections to me is the 
inclusion in a constitution of this kind 
of statutory law, and I base that objec- 
tion on the fact that California, as my 
colleagues of this House know, has had 
a great deal of difficulty with that be- 
cause every time a change must be made 
in the statutory law it requires a consti- 
tutional change. 

Mr. HALLECK. Answering the gen- 
tleman, any student of constitutional 
law knows that only the broad outlines 
should be included in the constitution, 
and things that require frequent change, 
or year-to-year consideration ought to 
be left to the legislative branch of the 
government. It is written in here that 
labor shall have the right to organize 
and bargain collectively. What I am 
about to say could be taken out of con- 
text and used against me, but I hope it 
will not be—if every employer in the 
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United States recognized the right of 
labor to organize and bargain collec- 
tively, which I recognize—if every em- 
ployer recognized it there would be no 
need of a guaranty on the part of the 
Government. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Our Constitution 
specifically provides that the States 
shall be guaranteed a republican form 
of government. With that observation 
I want to ask the gentleman from Indi- 
ana if he noticed in the appendix on 
page 10, that immediately after the pre- 
amble it states: “The democratic 
system.” 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes, of course. The 
word “democratic” has been used. The 
gentleman knows that ours is a Republic, 
and the requirement of Public Law No. 
600 was that they create a republic. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I.yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I trust I may have the attention of 
the gentleman from Indiana because of 
his splendid speech on the proposed con- 
stitution for Puerto Rico. 

I share with him his apprehension of 
section 20 of this resolution. I do not 
like that section. This bill was before 
our committee; we heard the arguments 
and reported it with no objections. I 
say to you that when the legislature met 
in Puerto Rico they approved this con- 
stitution. There was a constitutional 
convention which lasted for 62 days and 
they discussed every phase of the prob- 
lem and voted 90 to 1 for its approval. 
There was a general election and the 
vote was 374,649 for and 82,923 against 
approving the constitution. 

The gentleman has concern about 
some provisions in the Bill of Rights, and 
I share his concern about section 20. I 
raised that question in the committee. 
I do not think that section ought to be 
in the Bill of Rights. It goes further 
than I would like to have it go. The 
people did approve, so Iam not ready to 
condemn all of the 108 sections because 
section 20 may not be good. 

I would like to call your attention to 
page 6 of the report when Dr. Jaime 
Benitez was before the committee. He 
said this about section 20: 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that 
concerning this section about social and 
economic rights, the constitutional conven- 
tion was very clear that we were not stating 
rights which could be demanded in court as 
of today, but rather aspirations which in 
the very text of our language we tied to- 
gether with the progress and the economic 
development of the people of Puerto Rico 
and we brought them together to stress be- 
fore the whole Puerto Rican community that 
we could not have these rights unless the 
whole island of Puerto Rico and all the 
Puerto Ricans devotedly work toward their 
achievement. 


To me this is merely a hope for the 
future. 

Now I should like to call attention to 
the Bill of Rights about which complaint 
is made. Here are some of the sections: 

The laws shall guarantee the expression 
of the will of the people by means of equal, 
direct, and secret universal suffrage. 
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What is wrong with that? 


No law shall be made respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof. 


What is wrong with that? 

No law shall be made abridging the free- 
dom of speech or of the press, or the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble and to 
petition the government for a redress of 
grievances. 


What is wrong with that? 
Now, here is section 6: 
Persons may join with each other and 


organize freely for any lawful purpose, except 
in military or quasi-military organizations. 


Section 7 the gentleman spoke about: 


The right to life, liberty, and the enjoy- 
ment of property is recognized as a funda- 
mental right of man. 


What is wrong with that? 


No laws impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts shall be enacted. 


What is wrong with that? 

Every person has the right to the protec- 
tion of the law against abusive attacks on his 
honor, reputation, and private or family life. 


What is wrong with that? 

Here is section 9: 

Private property shall not be taken or 
damaged for public use except upon payment 


of just compensation and in the manner pro- 
vided by law. 


That is probably a good provision that 
should be in our Constitution. Is there 
anything wrong with section 9? 

Mr. MASON. That is in our Consti- 
tution. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I disagree 
with the gentleman from Nebraska in 
reference to his application of section 20. 
I realize that the gentleman is not re- 
sponsible for this section or any of the 
sections. I in no sense reflect upon the 
gentleman. The evil effects of section 20 
cannot be minimized. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I did not 
minimize them. I do not like it any 
more than youdo. The people of Puerto 
Rico want it. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. As long as 
it is in there it will ultimately render null 
and void every protection granted to in- 
dividuals in other sections that are 
granted. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. That 
might be. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. It is based 
upon the premise that it is the obliga- 
tion of Government to provide these 
things. That is not the American idea. 
It calls for a totalitarian government. 
It can only lead to slavery and if we ap- 
prove this it will be one of the greatest 
blows that was ever struck against the 
freedom of man. It would mean the 
citizens would be wards of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. That is the 
gentleman’s opinion and he is entitled 
to his idea. I point out to him there are 
108 sections in this bill. If he finds any- 
thing wrong with the rest of the sections 
I would like to know what they are. Are 
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you going to condemn all of the 108 sec- 
tions because you do not like one section? 
I do not like it either, but will not deny 
these people this constitution because 
they want these provisions. 

Let me read more of the bill of rights: 

No law shall be enacted authorizing con- 
demnation of printing presses. 


Is there anything wrong with that? 

The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects 
against unreasonable searches and seizures 
shall not be violated. 


Is there anything wrong with that? 
Wire-tapping is prohibited. 


Is there anything wrong with that? 

Had I time I would read more of these 
108 sections. They are not unlike our 
own Constitution. Read the sections on 
the powers of the legislature, the execu- 
tive branch, and the judiciary; you will 
find etched into these provisions the re- 
flections of our own Constitution. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, 
House Joint Resolution 430, now before 
us, approves the Constitution of Puerto 
Rico, adopted by the people of Puerto 
Rico by referendum, and would consti- 
tute the latest of a series of laws through 
which our Government has granted ever- 
increasing self-government in Puerto 
Rico. 

I am in favor of this resolution for it 
is a step forward. It enables the people 
of Puerto Rico to have a government of 
their own. They have shown by their 
economic and political progress, by their 
keen interest in good citizenship and 
qualities of leadership, that they are 
ready for the responsibilities being given 
them. It is another goal reached in 
their years of effort looking toward self- 
government. 

The President of the United States has 
found that their constitution provides a 
republican form of government and in- 
cludes a bill of rights. He has found 
that it conforms to the applicable pro- 
visions of Public Law 600 of the Eighty- 
first Congress and of the Constitution of 
the United States. He has recommended 
its early approval. 

I wish to emphasize here that this 
resolution does not preclude considera- 
tion of other measures which would give 
the people of Puerto Rico additional pow- 
ers of self-government, 

The principle of self-determination to 
which we adhere and our belief in free- 
dom and equality prompted me to intro- 
duce H. R. 1937, which would enable the 
people of Puerto Rico to select their own 
form of government. It provides that 
an island-wide referendum shall be held 
in Puerto Rico to enable the qualified 
voters of Puerto Rico to vote for one of 
the following alternatives: First, consti- 
tutional government of Puerto Rico in 
accordance with the act aproved July 3, 
1950; second, admission of Puerto Rico 
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into the Union; third, independence for 
Puerto Rico in accordance with title III 
of H. R. 1937. 

My bill provides a fair and equitable 
method to permit all the qualified voters 
of Puerto Rico to determine the form of 
government under which they wish to 
live. As I have said before, I favor the 
resolution before us because it represents 
progress, but I am pleased that the way 
is still open for the people of Puerto Rico 
to have the opportunity to decide for 
themselves just what form of govern- 
ment they prefer. In my opinion, the 
right of any people to live under a gov- 
ernment of their choosing is inherent 
and the decision should be in their hands. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Yorry]. 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I think 


-perhaps we are failing to fully realize 


the importance of the decision we are 
now called upon to make. To make a 
sound decision we must understand 
something of our relationship with the 
people of Puerto Rico and the fact that 
the constitution under consideration 
was drafted as their constitution and 
not as ours. A great deal of work went 
into it. They spent months drafting it. 
They debated every provision; ultimately 
arrived at a meeting of minds; and this 
constitution was then adopted by their 
convention and approved by popular 
vote. 

Now everyone of us knows the diffi- 
culty we have in this Congress when we 
try to draft a law so as to cause it to 
meet with the approval of a majority 
of us. Is it not therefore to be expected 
that when a group of people get together 
in convention and draft a fundamental 
law, there are going to be some provi- 
sions in it that some people do not like? 
But, are we going to turn down a con- 
stitution just because there are a few 
provisions in it that we do not like? 

Now the distinguished gentleman from 
Indiana voiced only rather nebulous ob- 
jections to the constitution. He found 
fault with the draftmanship, but he did 
not seem to take exception to the right 
of the people of Puerto Rico to govern 
themselves in accordance with a con- 
stitution which they want rather than 
in accordance with a constitution which 
we might want. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YORTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Would the gentle- 
man go along with me then to just give 
them their independence, just cut them 
loose and then they could do anything 
they want? As long as we are respon- 
sible for them, and it is a protectorate of 
the United States, then I do not think 
I can go to the point and say, “You just 
do whatever you please.” 

Mr. YORTY. I thank the gentleman 
for his comment, but I do not think he 
understands our relationship with Puerto 
Rico. They are not asking for inde- 
pendence. They want to be part of the 
United States, and they are very proud 
to be part of it, and as an American I 
am very proud of them. They are, as 
time goes on, governing themselves to an 
increasing degree. This constitution 
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represents the ultimate step in their 
progress toward self-government. It will 
make Puerto Rico what they call a free 
associated commonwealth. I repeat, 
they are very proud; more proud than 
I can describe, of the fact that they are 
citizens of the United States. You would 
offend them, almost everyone of them, 
if you told them that you no longer 
wanted them to be citizens of this great 
country. I think they are, if anything, 
more proud of their American citizen- 
ship than many other Americans because 
they have not always had citizenship in 
the United States and the benefits of 
such citizenship. They are more grate- 
ful than most citizens. 

This constitution came forth from the 
hearts and minds of the people of Puerto 
Rico. To them it is a good constitu- 
tion and I think it is wrong for us to 
stand here and find little, petty faults 
with it. Puerto Rico stands as a show- 
case of the United States, watched 
closely by all of the people of America. 
Believe me, the people of South America 
are watching and taking note of how 
we handle our relations with Puerto 
Rico. The fact that they have adopted 
their own constitution; the fact that 
they remain citizens of the United States 
and yet are granted freedom to govern 
themselves, is something that is not lost 
sight of in this hemisphere, and it is 
furthermore something that is being 
watched all over the rest of the world. 

I am sorry that in the Congress of the 
United States, with world conditions as 
they are, we may give the impression of 
trying to find little, petty faults with the 
great document that has grown out of 
the deliberations of these pcople in their 
constitutional convention. I think we 
ought to be very careful about exag- 
gerating the fact that there may be some 
particular provisions to which some ob- 
ject. Our view should be of the whole 
document. Maybe it is true that there 
are some provisions in the constitution 
that could or should have been in their 
statutory law, but does that mean that 
you are going to dictate to them what 
they must put in their statutory law? If 
you think some provisions of the consti- 
tution should be in the statutory law you 
concede their right to enact such stat- 
utes. What is wrong if they want to put 
them in their constitution? That is only 
a matter of draftsmanship, and I do not 
think the gentleman pretends to be a 
perfect draftsman. If he drafted a 
constitution for the United States there 
would be some petty faults I could find 
in it, and I am certain if I drafted a 
constitution for the United States he 
could find fault with my draftsmanship. 
None of us could turn out a perfect docu- 
ment. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. YORTY. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman 
knows the high regard I have for him. 
He characterized my efforts here in a 
way that I did not quite understand. 

Mr. YORTY. What did the gentle- 
man understand me to say? 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman said 
“pettifogging efforts.” 

Mr. YORTY. Iam sorry; the gentle- 
man misunderstood me. I said “petty 
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faults.” The gentleman knows, because 
of the very high regard I have for him 
that I would not say that and I am sorry 
he so understood. 

Mr. HALLECK. I understand, and I 
want to assure the gentleman that in 
raising the question, I did it in good 
conscience, with no malice. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I undertook to explain what 
I understand to be the gravity of the 
whole situation on the other side. But 
let me asx this question: Since in 
the Eighty-first Congress when provisi- 
sion was made for the creation of this 
constitution it was provided that it be 
brought back here for the approval of 
the Congress, I take it the gentleman 
would agree with me that the inclusion 
of those words in that requirement 
should not be regarded just as a per- 
functory matter but rather that the Con- 
gress of the United States had a respon- 
sibility about just what kind of a con- 
stitution came up here. 

Mr. YORTY. I think we have a right 
to take a look at the constitution only 
from the standpoint of whether we are 
depriving these people of any rights 
they should have as American citizens, 
but beyond that I think we ought to 
approve it as being their own work, the 
law under which they wish to live. We 
should not attempt to dictate to them 
the particular provisions of their own 
constitution. This constitution is the 
constitution they want. I believe they 
are entitled to it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 5 minutes to the gentieman 
from Mississippi [Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the debate on this matter this morning 
is yery fortunate and very timely. Iam 
very happy to see that it crosses party 
lines, and that the House is giving the 
consideration to this very important 
matter that it so richly deserves. 

Unfortunately, I, like the gentleman 
from Virginia who presented the rule, 
was not present, both of us having been 
detained when this matter was consid- 
ered on an application for a rule. Again, 
like the distinguished gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. HALLECK], I am very much 
disturbed, having had an opportunity to 
make but a very brief study of the sit- 
uation that is presented to us, with the 
many implications that are involved. 

For instance, as I tried to point out, al- 
though I did not want to take the time 
of the gentleman from Indiana a mo- 
ment ago, in section 20 on page 12 we 
have the right of every person to obtain 
work as a part of the bill of rights. Does 
that not imply to you that that means 
that if every person has the right to ob- 
tain work it carries with it also the duty 
of the Government to see that that per- 
son has work? That to me is a very sug- 
gestive matter, and one that certainly 
ought to be considered. 

Again, the right of every person to a 
standard of living adequate for the 
health and na weleg of himself and his 
family, and especially to food, clothing, 
housing, and medical care, and neces- 
sary social services, is included in this 
bill of rights. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I have looked 
through this quite carefully, but I can- 
not find one single obligation put upon 
the individual citizen with respect to his 
part in meeting these things that are 
undertaken to be guaranteed. 

Mr. COLMER. That is, of course, 
contrary to our tradition and the Ameri- 
ean system of free enterprise and of 
survival. 

Then again, the right of every person 
to social protection in the event of un- 
employment, sickness, old age, or disa- 
bility. How far can that stretch out 
into one’s imagination, and how far 
could it go? 

Then I call your attention to section 
16 of the bill of rights: 


‘The right of every employee to choose his 


occupation freely and to resign therefrom - 


is recognized, as is his right to equal pay 
for equal work, to a reasonable minimum 
salary, to protection against risks to his 
health or person in his work or employment, 
and to an ordinary workday which shall not 
exceed 8 hours. An employee may work in 
excess of this daily limit only if he is paid 
extra compensation as provided by law, at 
a rate never less than one and one-half times 
the regular rate at which he is employed. 


In other words, we are saying here by 
implication at least, that down here in 
an agricultural island, where the stand- 
ard of living is unfortunately very low, 
that we are writing into the constitution, 
if you please, that they shall not work 
more than 8 hours unless they receive 
time and a half overtime. Do the farm- 
ers of America, your constituents, have 
a guarantee of time and a half pay for 
more than 8 hours work? It seems to 
me, while as the distinguished gentle- 
man from Nebraska has said, that there 
are many things here that are worth 
while, and there are many things here 
of which we approve; yet this matter 
goes far beyond what our own Consii- 
tution and Bill of Rights provide. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not see how I can go 
along in good conscience with the ap- 
proval of this proposed constitution. 
It appears to be pretty much of a Tug- 
well conception. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the Resident Com- 
missioner from Puerto Rico IMr. 
FERNÓS-ISERN]. 

Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
I really am somewhat at a loss as to the 
discussion going on because I must very 
sincerely and frankly say that when 
Public Law 600 was passed by the Con- 
gress, and submitted to the people of 
Puerto Rico in a popular referendum for 
approval or rejection, and when the 
people of Puerto Rico went to the polis 
and voted in favor of the law, they 
thought that if they formed a constitu- 
tion, which complied with the require- 
ments of Public Law 600, the constitu- 
tion would be approved. If they adopted 
a constitution, which went further and 
beyond the limitations laid down by the 
Congress for their constitution, then it 
would be disapproved. 

There were four fundamental condi- 
tions, as we understood them, One was 
that we create a government, republican 
in form. I think we have. Of course, 
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the ultimate authority in a republican 
form of government is in the people. 
That is democracy. But, it is not direct 
democracy, it is indirect democracy, 
8 democracy, republican in 
orm. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield at that point, 
that is the very basis of our own Govern- 
ment. It is identically the same, re- 
publican in form with a democratic 
basis. 

Mr. FERNOS-ISERN. We cannot un- 
understand that democracy means any- 
thing but the fact that the ultimate au- 
thority is in the people. It is a Greek 
word as autocracy is a Greek word, which 
places ultimate authority in one man. 

Now, having created a government, re- 
publican in form, this being a second re- 
quirement, we wrote a bill of rights. 
Every guaranty in the Constitution of 
the United States for the individual, and 
every right of the individual, which is to 
be found in the Constitution of the 
United States, is in our bill of rights. 
Of course, Puerto Rico is a poor coun- 
try. The people have a low level of 
existence, They expect more of the 
Government than they would, if they 
had at least the income or the average 
income of the poorest State of the Union. 
The constitution of any country written 
or unwritten, must recognize that 
human beings must eat in order to live, 
that they must have shelter, that they 
must have clothing. How are they go- 
ing to get it? Should it be handed over 
to them by the Government? They 
should get it through work. That is a 
human right, not a political right, not a 
constitutional right, not a right to get it 
from the Government. It is just a right 
because he is a human being under God. 
What can the Government of Puerto 
Rico do in that respect? All that the 
constitution says is that the Government 
of Puerto Rico will try to help to de- 
velop in Puerto Rico an economy that 
will give room for the people to find 
work and to get an income and earn a 
living by the sweat of their brow. That 
is all. But to recognize the existence of 
a human right does not mean to guar- 
antee its enjoyment. We all believe 
children have a right to the love of their 
parents but no government can guar- 
antee that all parents will love their 
children. Perhaps it was not necessary 
to say so. As Christians we would al- 
ways believe that any human being 
should find, if at all possible, a way, 
through his work, to have food and to 
have shelter and to have clothes. 

There are other aspects of the con- 
stitution. We have tremendous unem- 
ployment in Puerto Rico. We have low 
wages. Who would expect anybody to 
work more than 8 hours, when through- 
out the country we have to put them to 
work 3 or 4 hours a day so that they can 
get food for their families? This is a 
Constitution for Puerto Rico and for 
Puerto Rican conditions. This consti- 
tution represents the feelings and the 
findings of the people of Puerto Rico for 
Puerto Rico. We are not speaking in 
the name of any State or of the United 
States. 

We do not understand that if Con- 
gress approves our constitution, Con- 
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gress will subscribe to the provisions of 
our constitution, section by section as 
if it were adopted by the Congress itself. 
If such were the case, if the constitution 
were adopted by the Congress as a law 
of Congress, it would be no constitution 
at all. It would be an organic act. We 
have understood that the constitution 
was to be submitted to Congress so that 
Congress would make sure that we com- 
plied with the requirements Congress 
laid down for us. Besides creating a 
government republican in form and in- 
cluding a bill of rights, we had to meet 
two other conditions—first, that the 
Constitution of Puerto Rico conform 
with applicable provisions of the Consti- 
tution of the United States; and, second, 
that it conform with applicable pro- 
visions of Law 600 itself. 

As to the first of these two require- 
ments, let me recall first that not all 
provisions of the Constitution of the 
United States are applicable to Puerto 
Rico, This has been so decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

May I quote from Balzac v. The Peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico (258 U. S. 298 (1922)). 
The opinion of the court was delivered 
by Mr. Chief Justice Taft: 

The Constitution, however, contains grants 
of power and limitations which in the na- 
ture of things are not always and every- 
where applicable, and the real issue in the 
insular cases was not whether the Constitu- 
tion extended to the Philippines or Puerto 
Rico when we went there, but which of its 
provisions were applicable by way of limi- 
tation upon the exercise of executive and 
legislative power in dealing with new con- 
ditions or requirements. * * * It is well 
settled that these provisions for jury trial 
in criminal and civil cases apply to the Ter- 
ritories of the United State. But 
it is just as clearly settled that they do not 
apply to territory belonging to the United 
States which has not been incorporated into 
the Union. 

We find no features in the Organic Act of 
Puerto Rico of 1917 from which we can infer 
the purpose of Congress to incorporate 
Puerto Rico into the United States with the 
consequences which would follow. 


Therefore not all provisions of the 
United States Constitution apply to 
Puerto Rico. And it is only to those that 
apply and not to all provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States that 
our constitution must conform. 

Let us see what it means to conform: 
To conform means “to make like or sim- 
ilar, to bring into harmony with, as pat- 
tern, standard,” and so forth—Winston 
Dictionary, 1947, college edition, page 
202. To make like or similar does not 
mean to make a replica of, or to copy or 
to reproduce. There should be a resem- 
blance; a general pattern is to be fol- 
lowed. In other words, the Constitu- 
tion of Puerto Rico should be in harmony 
with the pattern or standard set for us 
by applicable provisions of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Moreover, 
there is no provision in the Constitution 
of Puerto Rico in conflict with any of the 
applicable provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States. In fact it includes 
them, almost verbatim. 

May I recall that when new States are 
admitted to the Union, it is standard 
language in the enabling acts to require 
of a new State that its constitution cre- 


ate a government republican in form, 
contain a bill of rights, and conform with 
the Constitution of the United States. 
However, neither are the State constitu- 
tions verbatim reproductions of the 
United States Constitution, nor are they 
identical amongst themselves. I sub- 
mit that the same rule of interpretation 
may clearly be followed in the case of 
Puerto Rico. 

The fourth requirement is that we 
conform with law 600. Here again we 
have conformed in every way. We have 
acted in accordance with its provisions. 
There is not a single provision in the 
Constitution of Puerto Rico in conflict 
with law 600. 

If we were writing the Constitution of 
Puerto Rico in Congress, it would be no 
constitution; indeed, it would be an or- 
ganic act. Even then its provisions 
would be the result of majority decisions. 
That is exactly what happened in the 
convention at which I had the honor to 
preside. We all had to abide by the 
rule of the majority. Otherwise the will 
of the people as expressed by a major- 
ity would have been thwarted. 

I wish to close my words by saying: 
The people of Puerto Rico have full con- 
fidence in the Congress of the United 
States. They accepted law 600 as they 
understand it. They acted under it as 
they interpreted it. They honestly be- 
lieve they have complied with all the 
requirements laid down for them by Con- 
gress. 

The President of the United States has 
found that they complied. In turn, it is 
up to Congress now to determine whether 
they have complied, whether they have 
met the requirements. I submit that 
the people of Puerto Rico are justified 
in expecting Congress to approved their 
constitution and let them live under it, 
if Congress finds that they have com- 
plied, with the requirements laid down 
in law 600, even if Congress or a major- 
ity of it, does not subscribe to all the pro- 
visions of the constitution under which 
the people of Puerto Rico have so elo- 
quently expressed they want to live. 

May I hope that the rule be adopted 
so that with ample debate on the joint 
resolution itself, we may have a reason- 
able opportunity to clarify the issues 
involved. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the Delegate from Puerto Rico 
has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. DOLLINGER] for the purpose of mak- 
ing a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
behalf of my colleague from New York 
(Mr. HELLER], I ask unanimous consent 
that he may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, all lib- 
erty-loving Americans will be happy to 
see Congress take favorable action on 
House Joint Resolution 430, whereby the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico is approved. 

This constitution, which the people 
of Puerto Rico have framed for their 
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own self-government, is a splendid 
achievement of creative statesmanship. 
Shaped in the image of our own Consti- 
tution, the Puerto Rican Constitution 
also includes some of the best features 
of several of our more modern State con- 
stitutions. In it are to be found the 
same guaranties of basic human free- 
doms which we enjoy under our Consti- 
tution, as well as assurances of other 
rights which are now generally recog- 
nized as fundamental, such as labor's 
right to bargain collectively, the right 
to equal pay for equal work, and other 
safeguards against economic exploita- 
tion. 

Our Government has always pursued 
a policy in Puerto Rico whose aim it was 
to eventually grant to the people of that 
commonwealth full responsibility and 
authority for self-government. The es- 
tablishment of commonwealth status for 
the people of Puerto Rico will be a con- 
vincing demonstration by the United 
States that the objective of our policy has 
been attained. At the same time, favor- 
able action in this House today will once 
again underscore our adherence to the 
principles of self-government and, as 
such, it will mark a new triumph for the 
cause of liberty and democracy in the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, the Puerto Rican Con- 
stitution conforms in nearly all respects 
to the Constitution of the United States. 
It reflects the political maturity of the 
people of Puerto Rico, both in the prin- 
ciples of freedom and equality which it 
incorporates, and also in the blueprint 
for the structure of its government which 
was carefully drafted. 

Prompt and favorable action of this 
document by Congress will help cement 
a lasting bond of friendship between the 
people of the United States and the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico. I respectfully urge 
5 my colleagues to support this resolu- 

on. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield tc the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Javits] for the same purpose. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I favor the 
passage of this rule. I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There-was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I favor 
passage of the rule on this bill. When 
the original legislation which gave the 
people of Puerto Rico an opportunity to 
adopt a constitution was passed on June 
30, 1950, a large part of the debate cen- 
tered around the allegations of Mr. Marc- 
antonio, then a Member from New York, 
that a fair election for the drafting and 
approval of a constitution could not or 
would not be held in Puerto Rico. It 
Was generally considered at that time 
that the most important safeguard to be 
sure that such fair election took place 
was the requirement that the constitu- 
tion should come back to the Congress 
for approval. This approval, however, 
was intended to sustain—not break 
down—self-determination by the people 
of Puerto Rico. 

Conformance of Puerto Rico’s consti- 


, tution with the Constitution of the 
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United States was, I believe, to be con- 
sidered in the broadest terms primarily 
to provide for governmental machinery, 
electoral processes, and Bill of Rights 
safeguards generally in consonnance 
with our Constitution. 

I append hereto an exchange of let- 
ters with the then chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
the President, and the Secretary of the 
Interior, all emphasizing the fundamen- 
tal intent that the people of Puerto Rico 
should have a full and fair opportunity 
to express themselves. Having had such 
opportunity in three separate elections 
and having prepared a constitution with- 
in the general framework of our repre- 
sentative republican form of govern- 
ment founded upon democratic exercise 
of the electoral franchise by the people 
of Puerto Rico, I do not believe that 
we can now seek by indirect means to 
veto the social and economic ideas of the 
people of Puerto Rico as we are asked 
to do by the opponents of their consti- 
tution. 

It was not and could not have been 
Congress’ intention that the people of 
Puerto Rico were to be inhibited in their 
constitution by what any of us would be 
for or against in our respective State 
constitutions or in our Federal Consti- 
tution. What we asked for was a fair 
exercise of the will of the people of 
Puerto Rico within the framework of 
our ideas of constitutional democracy. 
This, I believe, they have accomplished. 

It is significant that there is no claim 
of fraud or other impropriety in the 
three separate elections on this consti- 
tution, in which the majorities were 
overwhelming. I therefore intend to 
support the rule making consideration 
of the resolution supporting the consti- 
tution in order and to support the con- 
stitution. In doing so I do not pass on 
the details of the constitution but only 
on the governmental structure which the 
constitution creates in Puerto Rico—and 
on the fact that it is, in form, in accord- 
ance with our free institutions and that 
it does express the manifested will of 
the great majority of the voters of Puer- 
to Rico. 

The letters referred to above are as 
follows: 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS, 
June 30, 1950. 
Hon. JacoB K. JAVITS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CorLeEaguUE: With reference to 
your query on the floor today, it is the wish 
of the committee that a fair expression 
without interference be had of the voters 
in Puerto Rico, and we shall request that 
this be done and shall insist that the elec- 
tion be held in an orderly, legal way, in 
such a way as to express the free will of 
the voters of Puerto Rico. We do not feel 
that the constitution should be approved 
unless it represents the free votes of the 
majority of those voting in that election. 

With kind persona! regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. PETERSON, 
Chairman. 
JuLY 13, 1950. 
Hon. Harry S. TRUMAN, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. PRESIDENT: Under section 3 of 

Public Law 600, which passed the House 
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and Senate recently and which you signed 
on July 3, you ate given the necessary au- 
thority by the Congress to receive and 
transmit to the Congress a constitution 
adopted by the Puerto Rican people if you 
find that “such constitution conforms with 
the applicable provisions of this act and of 
the Constitution of the United States.” In 
the floor debate on this bill, it was made 
clear that implicit in these texts was also 
the finding that the constitution submitted 
represented the freely expressed will of the 
Puerto Rican people. In pursuance of this 
understanding I now have a letter from the 
Honorable J. Hardin Peterson, chairman of 
the Committee on Public Lands which han- 
dled the bill on the floor, stating that “we 
do not feel that the constitution should 
be approved unless it represents the free 
votes of the majority of those voting in 
that election,” and adding “it is the wish 
of the committee that a fair expression with- 
out interference be had of the voters in 
Puerto Rico * * in such a way as to 
express the free will of the voters of Puerto 
Rico.” I enclose herewith a copy of Rep- 
resentative Peterson’s letter. 

I am sure, Mr. President, that this 18 
in accord with your own ideas, as well as 
ours in the House, and write only for the 
purpose of acquainting you with the debate 
here on this point. 

Sincerely, p 
J. K. Javrrs, 
Member of Congress. 


Representative Jacos K. Javirs, Republi- 
can-Liberal, New York, has received the fol- 
lowing reply from Secretary of the Interior 
Oscar L. Chapman, at the direction of the 
President, in response to a letter sent to 
the President on July 13, regarding Public 
Law 600 to give the people of Puerto Rico the 
authority to approve a constitution. 

The text of Secretary Chapman's letter is 
as follows: 

“The President has asked that I acknowl- 
edge your letter of July 13 calling to his at- 
tention the debate on the Puerto Rico con- 
stitution bill, Public Law 600, during which 
the view was expressed that the constitu- 
tion should not be transmitted by the Presi- 
dent to the Congress or approved by the 
Congress unless it shall represent the free 
will of the majority of the voters of Puerto 
Rico. I am entirely in accord with that 
view. Section 3 of Public Law 600 expressly 
requires ‘adoption of the constitution by the 
People of Puerto Rico,’ presumably at an 
election called for the purpose. It would of 
course be wholly at variance with American 
tradition and principles, which prevail in 
Puerto Rico equally as in the States, were 
any election to be held in such a manner as 
to preclude the free and orderly expression 
of the will of the voters. I have no hesi- 
tation in expressing my confidence that the 
voting on the constitution in Puerto Rico 
will be carried out in a way fully consistent 
with American principles.” 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
Bunce]. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include a statement previously placed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp concerning 
this legislation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the s- 
man from Idaho? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, in order to 
explain my position in this matter, I 
have asked for and received permission 
to insert in these proceedings a copy of 
the statement which I placed in the Ap- 
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pendix of the Recorp under date of 
April 25, 1952, and which is as follows: 


“To PROTECT on To Provipe” 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. Hamer H. 
Bunce, of Idaho, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Friday, April 25, 1952) 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, it was with un- 
usual interest that I listened this morning 
to the discussion before the House Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs concern- 
ing the Constitution of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. Not being a member of the 
Subcommittee on Territories, which consid- 
ered the matter at great length, and not hav- 
ing previously had an opportunity to com- 
pletely acquaint myself with its provisions, 
I raised no objection as a member of the 
full committee. However, since attending 
the committee meeting and reading the pro- 
posed constitution at length, I have some 
thoughts which I here desire to 

This may well be the first constitution 
adopted by a people in the history of man- 
kind wherein the people seek to guarantee 
themselves, through their government, eco- 
nomic and social rights. As I understand 
the meaning behind the Magna Carta and 
behind the Bill of Rights in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the people were 
attempting to protect themselves, against 
the Government which they were creating, 
from interfering with their political rights 
as freemen living under a government of 
their own choosing. The Constitution of 
the United States sought to restrict the ac- 
tivities of the Government in order to pro- 
tect the political rights of the citizens. 

In the constitution this morning approved 
for the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, an 
entirely new concept has been injected; 
namely, a guaranty to the citizens living un- 
der that constitution of economic, and in 
some instances of social, rights, These 
rights are to be recognized, by which they 
may or may not be guaranteed by this Gov- 
ernment which the Puerto Ricans are cre- 
ating with the sanction of the Congress of 
the United States. Is this then a change 
from a constitution such as that of the 
United States intended to protect its citi- 
zens, or is it a new approach to constitu- 
tional thinking, which seeks not to protect 
but to provide? 

Such a concept is a far departure from 
the thinking and the promulgation of the 
men who wrote the Constitution of the 
United States. In section 20 of article H of 
this new constitution, under the heading Bill 
of Rights, we find the following: 

“Sec. 20. The Commonwealth also recog- 
nizes the existence of the following human 
rights: 

“The right of every person to receive free 
elementary and secondary education. 

“The right of every person to obtain work. 

“The right of every person to a standard 
of living adequate for the health and well- 
being of himself and of his family, and espe- 
cially to food, clothing, housing, and medical 
care, and necessary social services. 

“The right of every person to social protec- 
tion in the event of unemployment, sick- 
ness, old age or disability. 

“The right of motherhood and childhood to 
special care and assistance. 

“The rights set forth in this section are 
closely connected with the progressive de- 
velopment of the economy of the Common- 
wealth and require, for their full effective- 
ness, sufficient resources and an agricultural 
and industrial development not yet attained 
by the Puerto Rican community. 

“In the light of their duty to achieve the 
full liberty of the citizen, the people and the 
Government of Puerto Rico shall do every- 
thing in their power to promote the greatest 
possible expansion of the system of produc- 
tion, to assure the fairest distribution of eco- 
nomic output, and to obtain the maximum 
understanding between individual initiative 
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and collective cooperation. The executive 
and judicial branches shall bear in mind this 
duty and shall construe the laws that tend 
to fulfill it in the most favorable manner 
possible.” 

My query is simply this: Has the time 
arrived when the people of the free world 
desire, not the protection of their political 
rights against the government under which 
they live, but in addition the guaranty from 
the government of economic rights to which 
each citizen shall be entitled? It appears 
to me that we are on the threshold where 
we, as the Congress, are endorsing a concept 
different from that of our own Constitution 
in that instead of restricting the powers of 
the Federal Government as under our own 
Constitution, we are now approving the 
setting up of a government under a con- 
stitution which may well guarantee that the 
government will see to it that certain eco- 
nomic rights are provided. Is this, then, 
the beginning of a new era in man’s attempt 
to regulate his relations with his fellow man, 
where those of us who believe in the dignity 
of man and his right t) govern himself are 
also to go further and say that the govern- 
ment owes him certain economic reimburse- 
ments not connected with his individual 
endeavor? 

Naturally, all of us seek to improve the 
economic conditions of all the peoples of the 
world, and particularly those in the free 
world, but in order to guarantee this by gov- 
ernment edict, is it possible that we are set- 
ting up a government hierarchy which, if 
followed to its logical conclusion, will destroy 
the political rights which have heretofore 
been considered as the basic tenets to be 
placed in a constitution] document? 

I sincerely hope that the Puerto Ricans 
are successful in their attempts to elevate 
the status of the peoples of that island; how- 
ever, I wish I could see into the future so 
that I might completely reconcile myself to 
the thought that by seeking to achieve eco- 
nomic gain, the political freedoms which are 
so vital to us all may not be destroyed. 

The gist of the new constitution presents 
a philosophy quite different from that held 
by the framers of our own Constitution. As 
I understand the Constitution of the United 
States, its purpose is to protect the citizens 
egainst the activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment in order to guarantee to them the basic 
rights and dignities of freemen. The Con- 
stitution of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico in quite different fashion attempts not 
only to protect the citizens from an auto- 
cratic government but to set up a govern- 
ment intended not for protection of rights 
but for affirmative dispensations of rights in 
the form of economic benefits. 

Millions of lives have been sacrificed down 
through the ages, not only to eventually cul- 
minate in the Constitution of the United 
States, but in more recent times, to protect 
the political freedoms for which man has 
fought and died for centuries. We in Amer- 
ica always have a duty not only to ourselves 
but to the free world, to see that its political 
rights exemplified by the Statue of Liberty 
are not destroyed and that the torch shall 
remain lighted. 

What type of government will it be that 
can accomplish the bill of rights contained 
in the Constitution of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico? Frankly, I do not know, but 
of this I am certain, that it will not be the 
type of government envisioned by the im- 
mortal men who drafted the Constitution of 
the United States. I wish I were as certain 
as are seemingly the people of Puerto Rico 
that this is a step forward for human liberty 
rather than the reverse. 


The President of the United States 
specifically found in his message to Con- 
gress that this bill fully conforms with 
the Constitution of the United States. 
With this conclusion I find myself very 
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much in disagreement, and in light of 
recent happenings and statements by 
him, would specifically invite the atten- 
tion of the President of the United States 
to section 9, article 2 of the document 
now before this body. 

It appears to me that the Congress has 
perhaps made a mistake in Public Law 
600 of the Eighty-first Congress by re- 
quiring that the people of Puerto Rico 
write a constitution conforming with 
ourown. A better approach might have 
been to allow the people of Puerto Rico 
to write their own constitution without 
limitation and looking toward either in- 
dependence, or at least incorporation 
into the United States on a higher plane 
than that of a commonwealth which, 
under the proposed constitution, seems 
to be a mere colonialism. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have permission to extend their 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] certainly minimizes the 
importance of our examination of this 
proposed constitution for Puerto Rico, 
in his insistence upon this body being a 
mere rubber stamp for the people of 
Puerto Rico. Joint action by both 
Houses of Congress in 1950 granted per- 
mission to these folk to draw up a con- 
stitution. But three conditions were to 
be met before such a document would 
become fully active as the blueprint for 
their government, as follows: 

First. They must set up a republic. 

Second. Their constitution must con- 
form to ours and those of our States. 

Third. It must contain a bill of rights. 

A further requirement was that it must 
receive the acceptance of Congress. 

Only a devious construal of the clear 
intent of the above wording could pos- 
sibly read anything else into it than 
what it plainly said. Yet the gentleman 
from Massachusetts says that because 
these people were poor people, had suf- 
fered bondage for a long time, and did 
the best they knew how in the construc- 
tion of their constitution, we should 
gracefully pass it, and concede their 
right to get under any kind of a govern- 
ment they choose. Then why submit it 
to us in the first place? And why not 
give them outright freedom. I think we 
should. But we have not chosen to do so. 

It has been argued that the major part 
of the constitution does agree with ours, 
and with that I agree. But the part 
that does not goes off in a diametrically 
opposite direction from every govern- 
mental tenet upon which our Govern- 
ment was founded, and includes a sup- 
posed bill of rights which conforms to 
nothing else than the constitution of 
Soviet Russia. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics grants most of the things for which 
they are asking in this fake bill of rights, 
and most likely they are actually pro- 
viding many of them for their citizens 
But mark the enormous difference. 
Soviet Russia does not recognize the right 
of private property. Our Constitution is 
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basically founded upon the recognition 
and guaranty of that right. If all in- 
come in Russia is the property of the 
state, surely that Government can pro- 
vide the unearned privileges demanded 
in this constitution. Russia also pro- 
vides forced slave labor. However, these 
deluded folk want to have their cake 
and eat it, too. They demand the rignt 
of private property. 

The committee report on House Joint 
Resolution 430 states: 

A large staff of research, technical, and 
legal experts was available to the delegates. 


One might be permitted a guess as to 
who furnished this staff, by whom they 
were trained, and for what purpose. I 
know of no other sources for such a staff 
than the United Nations, through our 
State Department, with its little hired 
man, would-be Republic destroyer Ache- 
son in charge. 

And what a disservice to foist upon 
little Puerto Rico should we confirm this 
constitution. Listen to some of these 
facts, and then try to determine who is 
to pay for all the Socialist guaranties em- 
bodied in this document. 

Fifty percent of the population receive 
no money income. Women bear an 
average of 6 children. One-fifth bear 10 
or more children. The average income 
is $378 per year. The average assessed 
property valuation is $197. The density 
of population is one of the greatest in 
the world, 645 per square mile. 

The forests which once covered the 
island have almost disappeared. There is 
no coal or oil. The sugar, rum, molasses, 
and cotton- goods industries, which pro- 
vide the chief income for the islanders, 
have all been forced to ask heavy sub- 
sidies from the United States. 

What do you think our subsidies shall 
be when the Socialist benefits asked for 
in this bill of rights are granted? Cer- 
tainly what few industries are present 
would be crushed under the heavy bur- 
den of taxation involved, or more likely, 
they would seek other localities where it 
would be possible for them to operate at 
a profit. 

So, if we grant this constitution, with 
its Socialist bill of rights, we have prac- 
tically doomed the islanders to economic 
destruction. We know they cannot op- 
erate under it. Then why give it to 
them? Iam firmly opposed to giving a 
child stone when it asks for bread. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I brought up this rule, never having read 
this constitution and not being present 
when it was considered in the Rules 
Committee. While I am not going to 
take any position against it, I do think, 
in view of the fact it is stated that this 
is in conformity with the Constitution 
of the United States, I do not want to 
be in the position of endorsing that 
statement; because, in my judgment, 
while it does contain provisions con- 
tained in the Constitution of the United 
States, it goes far beyond that, and un- 
dertakes to write a code of laws that 
should be fiuid and subject to change by 
the people as they desire. There are 
many things in there that I am quite 
sure the people of the United States 
would not wish to have contained in 
their Constitution. 
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Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of 
the time to the distinguished majority 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I have raised this 
question in good conscience. As I un- 
derstand it, we are operating under an 
arrangement by which, if there is a rec- 
ord vote, the matter will go over until 
Thursday. There are many Members 
on this side who have insisted on a rec- 
ord vote on this rule. That would give 
an opportunity for each Member to in- 
vestigate this subject further. 

Mr. McCORMACK. With the notice 
served on me, I shall act in accordance 
with the promise I made to the House, 
and will ask unanimous consent in a few 
minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the closing re- 
marks of the delegate from Puerto Rico 
should impress themselves indelibly 
upon our minds, when the gentleman 
said, “This is a constitution for Puerto 
Rico and for Puerto Rican conditions.” 

By ratifying or approving this consti- 
tution I do not feel that Iam approving 
every part of the constitution as being 
something that I personaliy would vote 
for: that is not the question before me. 
The question before me is whether or not 
the constitution complies with the or- 
ganic law that we passed allowing the 
people of Puerto Rico to go through the 
processes as a result of which they held 
a constitutional convention out of which 
the constitution emanated and which 
was overwhelmingly ratified by the peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico. 

I agree with my friend from Virginia 
that personally I would rather not see 
codified law in a constitution. But if the 
people of Massachusetts want to put it 
into their constitution they have a per- 
fect right to do so; if the people of Cali- 
fornia or the people of any other State 
in the Union want to do so that is their 
privilege, although I personally would 
not vote for it; but certainly in voting 
on the ratification of such a constitution 
it would not be within reason for me to 
vote against it because it contained what 
we call codified law as distinguished 
from the establishment of the rights of 
man and the principles of government 
contained wholly and solely in a con- 
stitution. 

The word “conform” means “to shape 
in accordance with; to make like; to 
bring into harmony and agreement.” 
We directed the people of Puerto Rico to 
include a bill of rights, to establish a 
republican form of government. They 
have done both. 

One of my good friends in good faith 
referred to the fact that it contained the 
phrase “democratic basis” a few times. 
There is nothing objectionable in that, 
because our own Government is predi- 
cated upon a democratic base with a 
republican form of government. 

May I also observe that the people of 
Latin America are watching with intense 
interest what this Congress is going to 
do with this new experiment in our asso- 
ciation and relationship with one of our 
possessions. This is a new experiment; 
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it is a turning away from the territorial 
status; it is something intermediary be- 
tween the territorial status and state- 
hood. The Congress specifically said 
that there is no implication that Con- 
gress is placing the stamp of approval 
of statehood upon it now or in the future, 
but it is a new status—an unusual status 
devised by American minds within the 
framework of the American theory of 
government. It attempts to grant self- 
government and self-determination on 
the part of the people of Puerto Rico 
within the framework of the American 
Constitution. 

As I say, I do not like to see codified 
law in any constitution, but I have no 
right to vote against the approval of a 
constitution because of that fact if the 
constitution basically and fundamen- 
tally conforms with our own form of 
government and the principles of gov- 
ernment for which we stand. The con- 
stitution of Puerto Rico in its funda- 
mental aspects absolutely and uncondi- 
tionally conforms with the Constitution 
of the United States and with the man- 
date of Congress as contained in the law 
that we passed a few years ago. The 
constitutional convention in Puerto Rico 
met and the vote was 88 to 3 in favor of 
the constitution that we are asked to 
approve; not that we are approving 
everything in it. We are asked to ap- 
prove a constitution that the people of 
Puerto Rico have devised in an orderly 
democratic way under a republican form 
of government. When the question is 
put to me I would think it beyond my 
purview to reject the constitution simply 
because I did not like this or that pro- 
vision, or this or that part of the con- 
stitution, if it conforms with the Con- 
stitution of the United States in its fun- 
damental aspects, and this constitution 
absolutely and unconditionally conforms 
with it. 

The constitution of every State in the 
Union does not conform in every par- 
ticular with the constitution of every 
other State. But the constitution of 
your State and my State contains the 
Bill of Rights; it contains guaranties of 
a republican form of government; but in 
many other respects the constitution of 
one State differs from those of the other 
States. The variations to be found in 
the several State constitutions come 
about to meet local conditions within 
the State and the views of the people 
of the State. There are two prime 
requisites to every State constitution 
under our form of government: First, it 
must contain the Bill of Rights; second, 
it must set up a republican form of gov- 
ernment. So within our own 48 States 
these are the two prerequisites for con- 
gressional approval of a constitution. 
Because I may not like this or that other 
provision of the constitution is not suffi- 
cient justification for me to vote against 
it. 

I hope that between now and Thurs- 
day when this bill comes up for further 
consideration we will all give it serious 
thought and in the meantime realize the 
implications not only in Puerto Rico but 
elsewhere if we turn down a constitution 
that conforms with our Constitution, 
that we do not agree with in every re- 
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spect but which in its basic requirement 
is absolutely consistent with our own 
constitution. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
if it is in conformity with the under- 
standing between the majority leader 
and the minority leader, it is my pur- 
pose to move the previous question. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
TRIMBLE). The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, this re- 
quires a roll-call vote, does it not? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am going to 
ask to put it over. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the rules of the House, it requires a roll- 
call vote, does it not? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is 
= the membership of the House to de- 

e. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the res- 
olution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
light of the information that my friend 
from Indiana has given to me of the 
probable desire for a roll call 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes. I may say to 
the gentleman, if he will permit, a num- 
ber of Members have suggested to me the 
desirability of a roll call and that they 
want it. I wanted to inform the ma- 
jority leader of that so that he could ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings go over. 

Mr. McCORMACK. In view of that 
information, and in view of the promise 
I made to the House earlier, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further consideration 
of this resolution go over until Thurs- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, will the gen- 
tleman tell us what will probably be up 
for consideration on Thursday and Fri- 
day? 

Mr. McCORMACK. In light of this 
situation I am unable to state. Tomor- 
row is Memorial Day. This has upset 
the program somewhat. However, every 
Member has a perfect right under the 
rules of the House to demand a roll call 
and I respect the right of any Member 
in that respect. In accordance with my 
previous promise any roll calls will go 
over until Thursday. Of course, that 
has to be with the permission of all the 
Members of the House and I hope no 
one will object. I cannot tell about 
Thursday. This will have to come up on 
a roll-call vote and whether or not we 
can bring the bill up on Thursday or 
Friday is doubtful. I do rot want to 
commit myself on that. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, here 
is the proposition we are up against: We 
are dealing with a group of American 
citizens. We are spread all over God’s 
green acres, all over the world, trying 
to teach other people to conform with 
our views, to follow our philosophy, to 
abide by our form of government. Here 
is a group of people who have been under 
the American flag for 52 years, a long 
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period of that time as citizens of the 
United States. 

We are giving a lesson here on what 
constitutes changing the philosophy of 
other races. These people were under 
Spain for 400 years and they have some 
ideas, some interpretations, perhaps. 
Now we are about to cast a vote which 
may deny these people the rights which 
this Congress gave them under Public 
Law 600. 

Here is the crux of the situation: If 
there is to be no important business on 
Thursday or Friday, when this vote 
comes up, that means this rule will be 
defeated because of light attendance of 
Members. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is impor- 
tant business coming up on Thursday. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I asked the gentle- 
man about that. 

Mr. McCORMACK, There is the con- 
ference report on the tidelands bill and 
there is another conference on the mili- 
tary pay increase. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman has 
answered the question. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is also the 
legislative appropriation bill. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If the tidelands 
conference report comes up, that is a 
sufficient answer to me. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I misunderstood 
my friend. I might say that there are 
primaries today, and, of course, whenever 
there are primaries, I always look after 
the interest of the Members coming 
from those States. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course I will 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If there 
is objection, will the gentleman move 
that the matter go over until Thursday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The only thing 
the gentleman from Massachusetts can 
do is to keep a promise that he made to 
the House. If there is objection, I will 
have to move to adjourn. If the House 
votes me down, I have done my job, but I 
hope the House will not vote me down. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, I, too, 
hope the unanimous-consent request will 
be granted. No one appreciates more 
the gravity of this situation than I do, 
but the fact that it is of great concern to 
the people of Puerto Rico and to the 
world, I do not think any great harm is 
going to be done by having this come up 
a few days hereafter when it can be 
disposed of in an orderly way. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Might I suggest 
to my friends that everyone of us here 
wants to do what he thinks is right on 
all matters, particularly on this matter; 
I know that. Thus far we have had an 
interesting debate. No one has vigorous- 
ly opposed it. Some Members have just 
advanced some doubts in their minds 
without definitely expressing conclusions, 
I have not construed the remarks made 
by the gentleman from Indiana as being 
directly opposed to it. He is raising 
doubts. I think to go over until Thurs- 
day, with the opportunity of the mem- 
bership to look into it further, will be 
better all around. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, and I will not 
object, but I suggest, if the matter goes 
over, that the House will have notice 
when it is coming up, and I urge the gen- 
tleman to bring it up this week because 
of its urgent character. 

Mr. McCORMACK. You know, some- 
times these matters become very com- 
plicated when you are in a position of 
leadership. We have the conference re- 
port on the tidelands bill coming up, 
with, no doubt, a roll call, and then there 
is the legislative appropriation bill, and 
the United States Marine Corps person- 
nel bill. If I can, I shall, but I cannot 
guarantee that the bill itself will come 
up if the rule is adopted. But the rule 
will come up. 

Mr. JAVITS. The rule will come up, 
and the gentleman will give notice as to 
that? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Les; now. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, I ask the 
distinguished leader if there was an an- 
nounced agreement that there would 
not be a roll call today; is that correct? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts stated that 
if there were any roll calls on Monday 
or Tuesday—and today being a primary 
day in some States—that I would ask 
unanimous consent that the roll calls go 
over until Thursday. That was an 
agreement between the leadership on 
both sides. 

Mr. BONNER. I want to say to the 
gentleman that I oppose the rule, and 
it so happens that I cannot be here on 
Thursday. Does the gentleman expect 
to take the bill up during the remainder 
of this week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. In the light of 
the present situation, and with the tre- 
mendous legislative program for Thurs- 
day, I cannot see how we can take it 
up. 

Mr. BONNER. I am opposed to the 
bill, and I hope to be here so that I can 
be recorded as voting in opposition to 
the bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I hope my friend 
will change his mind after studying the 
matter between now and the time the 
bill comes up. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, is 
there a likelihood that we will meet 
earlier on Thursday? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. We have 
already agreed to meet at 11 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


COMMEMORATION OF ADOPTION OF 
CONSTITUTION BY POLAND 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
the opportunity for me to say a few 
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words on May 3 with regard to the com- 
memoration of the anniversary of the 
adoption by Poland of its constitution 
was not available. 

I want it to be known that I highly 
appreciate the contribution of that coun- 
try and its citizens to the advancement 
of the arts and practices of democracy 
and civilization. 

I have among many of my friends dis- 
tinguished American citizens of Polish 
descent whom I respect and admire, 
The principles in which they believe are 
those which I most respect and admire. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 40 
minutes today, following any special 
orders heretofore entered, and to revise 
and extend his remarks. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. SCHENCK] is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 


THE FHA APPROVED 1,000 RENTAL 
UNIT PROJECT FOR WRIGHT 
FIELD EMPLOYEES 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I deep- 
ly appreciate the opportunity to speak 
to the Members of the House this after- 
noon to present a matter which I firmly 
believe has many very serious aspects 
and apparently an indication, at least, 
of some improper actions, to put it very 
charitably. 

As we all know, the plan to insure 
mortgage loans under the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration was conceived with 
good intentions and in an effort to better 
serve our citizens. Under this plan a 
mortgagor can obtain a higher percent- 
age mortgage loan at a very favorable 
interest rate and amortized over a longer 
period of time. To justify the accept- 
ance of such a mortgage, by a mortgagee, 
the Federal Housing Administration in- 
sures these mortgages under a plan of 
mortgage insurance, the premium for 
which is paid by the borrower. For these 
reasons, life insurance companies, build- 
ing and loan associations, banks, retire- 
ment boards and others are willing to 
make such mortgages and do so with a 
feeling of confidence. As a result of this 
acceptance, Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration has some very definite responsi- 
bilities such as:—the house or project 
must be economically sound—proper ap- 
praisements of the real estate; proper 
review of the credit and ability of the 
applicant; and last, but not least, the 
inspection and determination of the 
soundness of materials and construction. 
All of this, Mr. Speaker, which I have 
only sketchily and briefly covered, hav- 
ing been found acceptable under the 
voluminous requirements of the Federal 
Housing Administration, the lending in- 
stitution then proceeds to make the 
mortgage and disburse the money. 
Thus, the public is supposed to be able to 
buy and invest in real estate with confi- 
dence. Also the savings of millions of 
people in savings accounts, retirement 
funds, and life insurance are supposed 
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to be safely invested in an interest bear- 
ing, safe and solid manner, and FHA is 
held up as the outstanding authority in 
the mortgage lending field. 

Having spent my entire life in and 
around Dayton, Ohio, I have been ac- 
tively interested in many civic activities, 
We have all been proud of the many 
marvelous and outstanding contributions 
to the science and industry of the world 
made by our famous citizens. The 
Wright brothers, in whose small shop 
out on West Third Street, and where, 
as a boy, I used to take my bicycle for 
repairs, they invented the aeroplane. 
While the world is proud of them, no 
one is more proud of them than are the 
native Daytonians, and we were all justly 
happy when the United States estab- 
lished Wright Field at the edge of Day- 
ton. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, everyone in 
our community is deeply interested in 
Wright Field and we have a special in- 
terest in the proper housing of the major 
portion of the estimated 34,000 people 
employed there. For almost 17 years 
I have been professionally interested in 
the appraisement of real estate and in 
making and servicing mortgage loans 
on real estate. Because of this com- 
bined civic and professional interest, I 
have known about the housing shortage 
and the steps being taken to help cor- 
rect the situation. 

When the Dayton newspapers carried 
those stories of the acute housing short- 
age for the Wright-Patterson Air Force 
Base personnel, some 3 years ago, even 
before the present defense build-up, 
Wright Field officials announced plans 
for a 1,000-unit rental-housing project 
for field workers, and we were all happy 
because we want the personnel at Wright 
Field to have good housing. 

Dayton also has some very able and 
well-qualified builders, and we have a 
fine group of well-trained, experienced, 
and able workmen in the building trades 
in unusual numbers. A number of local 
contractors indicated their interest in 
providing this necessary housing only to 
learn, I am told, that the influence boys 
had already been on the job and the 
project was signed, sealed, and delivered 
to out-of-State interests. 

The case history is long and I can 
describe it only briefiy, but I am sure 
it is important enough to be fully in- 
vestigated, Mr. Speaker, by appropriate 
committees of the House. I want to 
be impartial and fair, but I believe, Mr. 
Speaker, that the public interest can best 
be served by a careful look at the facts 
by competent investigators. The par- 
tial stories given to me by well-informed 
people recently and my own brief and 
personal inspection of this matter, last 
Saturday afternoon, have convinced me 
that much may be learned through a 
prompt, careful, and complete investi- 
gation. 

Dayton builders tell me they did not 
ha ve a look in. A certificate of necessity, 
I am told, Mr. Speaker, to build these 
1,000 rental units was given to the Cowan 
Construction Co., of Shawnee, Okla., 
and that the Air Force would deal with 
nooneelse. After 2 years of mysterious 
delays during which the Air Force and 
the Cowan Co. were prodded to get going, 
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the project finally was started last year. 
This, of course, raises the interesting 
question as to how and why was the FHA 
commitment kept in force for such an 
unusually long time? The question be- 
comes even more pertinent when it be- 
came known that a retired Air Force 
general, Brig. Gen. George H. Beverly, 
showed up as the so-called expediter for 
the project. It was rumored that diffi- 
culties were being experienced in obtain- 
ing the necessary financing, even under 
FHA. General Beverly is reported to 
be from Texas and it is interesting to 
note that Texas banking interests ulti- 
mately, Iam told, Mr. Speaker, made the 
loan and got much of the control of the 
project. 

I was also told, Mr. Speaker, that the 
original FHA loan appraisement indi- 
cated a mortgage loan of about $7,600 
per unit, but that by constant negoti- 
ating and maneuvering during which 
time other builders, reported to be David 
Muss, of Texas, and the N. K. Winston 
& Co., of New York, became associated 
with the project, the unit loan value was 
raised by degrees until it became $8,742 
per unit or a total of $8,742,000 for the 
project. Now in Montgomery County, 
Ohio, like many other counties in the 
Nation, builders are required to obtain 
building permits. Here, as in many 
other locations, the building permit fees 
are charged on the basis of their 
estimation of the cost of construction. 
It is quite interesting to note that news- 
paper reports, Mr. Speaker, indicate that 
the building permit indicates a value of 
about $5,400 per unit. The very logical 
question then arises, Mr. Speaker, is: If 
the estimated cost by the Montgomery 
County Building Inspection Department 
is a little over $5,400 for this project, why 
is the FHA loan approval a little over 
$8,700? Certainly. the difference can- 
not be in the ground value and lot im- 
provements, because I am told that the 
entire 100-acre tract on which this 
project is being built was purchased for 
about $50,000 and a part of it was sold 
off for a school, 

Having heard these things, Mr. Speak- 
er, I felt my personal responsibility to 
the people of the district I have the great 
honor and privilege to represent in this 
House, along with my responsibility to 
the millions of Americans whose savings, 
annuities, and life insurance estates are 
invested in FHA-insured mortgages, that 
it was incumbent upon me to make a per- 
sonal visit to this project. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, on a very re- 
cent trip I made back to Dayton, Ohio, I 
made a brief personal inspection of this 
project, also another project being de- 
veloped by a Dayton builder by way of 
comparison. 

This 1,000 rental-unit project is lo- 
cated at the corner of Airway and Spin- 
ning Roads with only a wire fence and a 
roadway separating it from Wright 
Field. Airplane runways from which the 
large type planes take off end just short 
of this boundary fence. The housing is 
very handy to the field all right, but what 
about the hazard of a big plane being 
tested and smashing into this area. 
There have been tragic instances recent- 
ly, Mr. Speaker, where big airliners have 
crashed in populated areas with terrify- 
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ing results. About 2 years ago a big 
plane, a flying boxcar, crashed into 
the parking lot. Are we not asking for 
new disasters here by inviting families to 
live in this constant danger? 

But to get on with the construction de- 
tails. Mr. Speaker, I was shocked at the 
type and quality of this housing. The 
general over-all appearance is cheap 
and not good. For comparison, I might 
say, Mr. Speaker, that if you can imagine 
something about halfway between a 
very ordinary, moderate cost apartment 
building and a wartime barracks build- 
ing, you would have a good picture of this 
construction. Mr. Speaker, and Mem- 
bers of the House, I wish you could each 
see this chicken-wire housing personally. 
Each apartment unit has a living room, 
combination kitchen and dining space on 
the first floor, one fair-sized bedroom, 
one average small-sized bedroom and 
bath on the second floor. Each bedroom 
has a clothes closet. There is also a 
small linen closet in the little second 
floor hallway and a small clothes closet 
on the first floor. There is no basement. 
Each apartment is heated with a small 
gas-fired furnace which with the water 
heater completely fills a very small util- 
ity room. From what I could see the 
cold-air return on the heating system 
appeared entirely too small for proper 
operation. I am told that the interior 
walls are to be of the so-called dry-wall 
construction and are not to be plastered, 
The exterior walls are of the usual 2 by 
4 studding construction on the outside 
on which a type of one-half inch insulat- 
ing board has been nailed. Felt or tar 
paper is then applied to this exterior and 
ordinary chicken wire fence type netting 
is then nailed on, over which stucco is 
applied. I have samples here of the ma- 
terials used. Because of rapid tempera- 
ture changes in this area there is wide 
agreement upon the fact that stucco ap- 
plied under the very best conditions and 
approved methods is seldom satisfactory. 
Maintenance costs are high and dete- 
rioration is rapid. The interior parti- 
tion walls are of the staggered-stud type, 
I am told, and insulated. Experienced 
builders have told me, Mr. Speaker, that 
such construction has very poor sound 
deadening effects, and one can well im- 
agine the bedlam resulting with radio 
and television sets being used in adjoin- 
ing apartments. Flat roofs are on all 
buildings, and I noticed that the projec- 
tion or cornice was being enclosed with 
what appeared to be one-eighth inch 
plywood. 

The garages, Mr. Speaker, appear to 
be built better than the housing units, 
because the exterior walls of the garages 
are concrete type blocks. 

To top this all off, Mr. Speaker, I am 
now told that another similar 1,000-unit 
project is about to be started and that 
it is to be actually located on a part of 
Wright Field itself. I am also told that 
it will be necessary to tear up and re- 
move some installations which cost the 
Government an estimated $200,000 to 
install about a year ago and which must 
now be removed because of this proposed 
construction. 

Mr. Speaker, there appear to be some 
very important questions involved in this 
entire matter if the interest of the tax- 
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payers, the safety of the proposed ten- 
ants, the stability of FHA mortgages, 
and the protection of the savings and 
life insurance of people are to be safe- 
guarded. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that many 
questions will come to your mind and 
the minds of the Members of the House. 
Some of them are: How is it that these 
appraisements were revised to permit 
such increases in loan commitments? 
Why were there such long delays in 
getting started? Surely costs have not 
increased in the proportion to justify 
such increased appraisements and, in 
any event, where was the price-stabiliza- 
tion program during this time? Why 
have these cheap construction methods 
been approved by FHA? How long is the 
amortization of these loans? Will the 
construction last that long? Why was 
this dangerous location chosen and why 
was it approved? This location also 
effectively blocks any further expansion 
of Wright Field in that direction with- 
out terrific financial loss. Why is there 
so much difference between the approved 
loans and the estimated cost as shown 
on the building permit? What will be 
the rental income? Is it reasonable to 
assume that this rental income will retire 
the indebtedness? Do the promoters 
actually have any of their own money 
invested? 

I could go on and on, Mr. Speaker, 
raising many proper questions on which 
the Members of the House and the 
American people are entitled to become 
fully and reliably informed. I feel, Mr. 
Speaker, that I have presented a matter 
here which demands on its own merits to 
b> fully and completely investigated by 
already existing committees of the House 
and I most respectfully request that you 
issue such instructions to the proper 
committees. I will be happy to turn over 
to these committees any and all infor- 
mation and exhibits in my possession and 
will assist them in every proper way. I 
am informed also that reliable Dayton 
citizens, businessmen, and experienced 
builders will be glad to testify before the 
committee you designate and will do so 
either in Dayton or in Washington at the 
pleasure of the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, the importance of this 
matter rises high above any considera- 
tion of party politics and I most respect- 
fully urge that immediate steps be taken 
to inquire into this and other similar 
matters. Again, the confidence of peo- 
ple in their Government and it’s officials 
is being weighed in the scales of public 
interest. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHENCK. I yield. 

Mr. JENKINS. It is a fact, is it not, 
that Dayton has long been a very out- 
standing city and community. 

Mr. SCHENCK. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. JENKINS. And also that the ac- 
tivities of the Wright brothers there 
have resulted in Dayton being considered 
the real center of aviation in this 
country? 

Mr. SCHENCK. It is considered the 
birthplace of aviation. I thank the 
gentleman. 
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Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHENCK. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I commend the gen- 
tleman for calling this very important 
matter to the attention of the House 
of Representatives, and to say that while 
he performs his duties here as a repre- 
sentative of all the people of the coun- 
try ably and well, he likewise is diligent 
in looking after the interests of the 
people in his congressional district, 
whom he so well represents. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I thank the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. ALLEN] 
is recognized for 20 minutes. 


PANAMA CANAL TOLLS 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, House Report No. 1652, which 
the Committee on Appropriations sub- 
mitted in explanation of the bill (H. R. 
7268) making appropriations for civil 
functions, Department of the Army, dis- 
cussed the toll rates levied on vessels 
going through the Panama Canal and 
stated that— 

The Governor is directed to take prompt 
and immediate action on this matter in the 
manner provided by law. The committee 
will expect the increased toll rates to be in 
effect prior to the submission of the budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1954 and to be 
reflected therein. 


The statement seems to have been 
made under some misunderstanding of 
the provisions of existing law and the 
effect of their application. There is 
some evidence that it would be a viola- 
tion of the law to carry out the com- 
mittee’s expectation. 

Mr. Speaker, since 1948 the tolls 
charged to merchant ships for passage 
through the Panama Canal and the basis 
upon which they should be fixed have 
been actively considered by the Congress 
and the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. This consideration was started 
by a proposal in 1948 that the tolls should 
be increased, and the President issued a 
proclamation on March 26, 1948, direct- 
ing that the tolls be raised from 90 cents 
to $1 per ton for ladened ships. He de- 
ferred action at the request of the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, which undertook an exhaustive 
study of the toll policy. The facts are 
fully set out in the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. THOMPSON], 
which are to be found in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of April 2, 1952, begin- 


ning on page 3401. 


The studies of the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee resulted in the 
enactment of Public Law 841 of the 
Eighty-first Congress. Provisions of 
that law set forth the basis upon which 
tolls should be fixed and provided the 
means whereby the operating income 
and expense of the Panama Canal could 
be accounted for in a manner which 
would give a basis for adequate and 
appropriate tolls. 

When the bill (H. R. 7268) making 
appropriations for civil functions, De- 
partment of the Army, was presented to 
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the House, it was accompanied by House 
Report No. 1652. On page 12 of the 
report there are three sentences which 
read as follows: 

The committee realizes that there are many 
factors to be considered in increasing tolls, 
yet the lethargy on the part of the Governor 
and the Board of Directors in failing to take 
more definite action over so long a period of 
time is appalling. The Governor is directed 
to take prompt and immediate action on this 
matter in the manner provided by law. The 
committee will expect the increased toll rates 
to be in effect prior to the submission of the 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1954 and to 
be reflected therein. 


The remarks of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Davis], which appear in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 1. 
1952, page 3292, indicate that the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations had in mind 
that Public Law 841 had been enacted, 
but may not have had in bind the effect 
of its provisions. 

I believe it was the intention of Con- 
gress in the enactment of that law that 
tolls levied against merchant shipping 
should pay the full cost of that portion 
of the operation of the Panama Canal 
attributable to its use by merchant ship- 
ping. In carrying the law into effect the 
tolls fixed might be raised, lowered, or 
kept the same from time to time accord- 
ing to the facts which might be deter- 
mined periodically. 

Mr. Speaker, the Pacific Coastal States 
are peculiarly interested in the operation 
of the Panama Canal and the tolls fixed 
for its use. A major portion of the sea- 
borne commerce destined to or starting 
from our ports passes through the Canal 
and the tolls charged are a burden upon 
our economy. We wish to make sure 
that this burden is just and proper. On 
the other hand, the use of the Canal by 
the ships of the United States Govern- 
ment, both military and otherwise, is for 
the benefit of the Nation generally, and 
the burden of the cost of such use is not 
one which should be charged dispropor- 
tionately to the seaborne commerce of 
the Pacific coastal States. It was one of 
the proposals of Public Law 841 that the 
respective costs attributed to the use of 
the Canal by ships of the Government 
on the one hand and by merchant ship- 
ping on the other might be segregated 
and that only the cost attributable to 
merchant shipping should be charged 
against merchant shipping. 

Accordingly, when the Committee on 
Appropriations reported as it did in the 
portion of House Report No. 1652, which 
is quoted above, I wrote concerning the 
subject to the Governor of the Canal 
Zone—he is also the president of the 
Panama Canal Company—in order to 
make sure that neither the Canal Zone 
government nor the Panama Canal 
Company was coniemplating any de- 
parture from the legislative policy fixed 
in Public Law 841 in order to comply 
with any direction contained in House 
Report No. 1652, the compliance with 
which might seem to require such a de- 
parture. 

Governor Newcomer, president of the 
Panama Canal Company, replied to my 
letter and indicated in his reply that an 
increase in rates requested by the terms 
of Report No. 1652 would violate the pro- 
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visions of Public Law 841. I assume, 
therefore, that the report of the commit- 
tee was written at a time when it did not 
have the full facts before it with regard 
to Public Law 841 and the consequences 
of its execution. The committee would 
not expect the Governor of the Canal 
Zone to increase the toll in accordance 
with the expectation expressed in Report 
No. 1652 if such an action would be in 
direct violation of existing law. 

Mr. Speaker, the letter of April 9, 1952, 
which I addressed to Governor New- 
comer and the letter of April 24, 1952, 
which he wrote to me in reply, were as 
follows: 

APRIL 9, 1952. 
Brig. Gen. Francis K. NEWCOMER, 
United States Army, 
Governor, Canal Zone, 
Balboa Heights, C. Z. 

Dear Governor Newcomer: When the bill, 
H. R. 7268, appropriations for Civil 
Functions, Department of the Army, was 
presented to the House it was accompanied 
by Report No. 1652. On page 12 of the re- 
port there are three sentences which read as 
follows: 

“The committee realizes that there are 
Many factors to be considered in increasing 
tolls, yet the lethargy on the part of the 
Governor and the Board of Directors in fail- 
ing to take more definite action over so long 
a period of time is appalling. The Governor 
is directed to take prompt and immediate 
action on this matter in the manner provid- 


ed by law. The committee will expect the 


increased toll rates to be in effect prior to 
the submission of the budget estimates for 
fiscal year 1954, and to be reflected therein.” 

I remembered that Public Law 841 of the 
Eighty-first Congress (H. R. 8677) (ch. 1049, 
2d sec.) had a provision in section 12, amend- 
ing section 412 of the Canal Zone Code, 
which provided, in effect, that tolls should 
be prescribed at rates calculated to cover the 
costs of maintaining and operating the 
Canal, but that cost of handling vessels oper- 
ated by the United States should not be 
charged into the tolls collected from mer- 
chant shipping. 

When the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee met shortly after Report No. 1652 
was made available I suggested to the chair- 
man that the committee should investigate 
the situation pursuant to its duty under the 
Reorganization Act in order to determine 
that the Canal Zone government and the 
Panama Canal Company were not contem- 
plating any departure from the legislative 
policy fixed in Public Law 841 in order to 
comply with any direction contained in Re- 
port No. 1652, the compliance with which 
might seem to require such departure. 

I would appreciate your comments con- 
cerning the subject, particularly in order 
that I might be better informed concerning 
it when the Merchant Marine Committee 
meets again, and with the possibility of tak- 
ing action with regard to the making of such 
an investigation. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Cordially yours, 
JOHN J. ALLEN, Jr. 
PANAMA CANAL COMPANY, 
Balboa Heights, C. Z., April 24, 1952. 
The Honorable JoRN J. ALLEN, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran MR. ALLEN: There is at hand your 
letter of April 9, 1952, comment 
concerning the item Toll rates“ in House 
Report No. 1652, to accompany H. R. 7268. 

It is believed clear that the subject report 
omits to take proper cognizance of the act 
of September 26, 1950 (Public Law 841, 8ist 
Zap ), especially the tolls amendments con- 

tained therein, and, further, that it is not 
possible to reconcile the report with the act. 
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It is noted that the law (sec. 412 (b) of 
title 2, Canal Zone Code) requires the re- 
covery of depreciation, which of course is 
applicable to all such assets of the Canal 
activity as are depreciable, but does not in 
terms require the amortization of the in- 
vestment of the United States as contem- 
plated in the report. 

In its assumption that tolls increases are 
overdue, the report appears not to take cog- 
nizance of those provisions of section 412 
which tend materially to lessen the tolls 
burden, notably section 412 (c) under which 
the computed tolls on vessels operated by the 
United States have, since July 1, 1951, and 
for the first time, been treated as revenues 
of the Canal activity, and section 412 (e) 
which excludes the interest during construc- 
tion from the capital investment for interest 


b Ahe policy respecting the periodicy of, and 
basis for, tolls changes appears to be spelled 
out clearly in the legislative history of the 
1950 act. The basis upon which that act 
was drafted was the communication from 
the President (H. Doc. No. 460, 8ist Cong.), 
transmitting to the House of Representatives 
the report and recommendations of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget with respect to the or- 
ganization and operations of the Panama 
Canal and Panama Railroad Company, pur- 
suant to House Report No. 1304—Eighty-first 
Congress. In the discussion of its recom- 
mendation that the Panama Canal Company 
be authorized to establish tolls rates, subject 
to the President’s approval, the Bureau of the 
Budget stated (H. Doc. 460, p. 16), as fol- 
lows: 

“While the tolls rate should not be changed 
on a year-to-year basis since 1 year’s experi- 
ence is insufficient to reflect accurately long- 
range trends, the rate should be adjusted 
periodically as changes take place in the 
factors that determine the charges that 
should be made for the use of the Canal. 
As the 1937 special committee expressed it: 
‘Economic and commercial conditions are 
not static. The Panama Canal is a facility 
for the service of interoceanic commerce. 
The charges for the service should receive 
such adjustments from time to time as will 
keep the charges in harmony with the needs 
of the Canal and the requirements that must 
be met in making the Canal the servant 
and assistant of international intercourse.’” 
It is observed in that connection that the 
1950 act has been in effect only 10 months. 

Current operating results and estimates 
indicate that, contrary to the conclusions 
embodied in the report of the Appropriations 
Committee, tolls rates are at least adequate 
to cover all costs legally applicable to the 
Canal activity. There follow tabulations (1) 
of the operating results of the Canal ac- 
tivity for the first 9 months of fiscal year 
1952, and (2) of the estimates of business 
volume, tolls revenues, and corresponding 
expenses for fiscal year 1953. 


Fiscal year 1952, 9 months through March 
1952 


Canal activity income ---- $25, 250, 000 


Canal activity expense: 
Direct 


) 18, 290, 000 

BAS S y ———T—T—T—T——— 3, 970, 000 

Cost of Government 5, 510, 000 

9— —ę—— — 22,770,000 

Canal activity net income. 2, 480,000 

Fiscal year 1953, estimates 

Canal activity income. $30, 250, 500 
Sene activity expense: 

a — eee = 16,797,500 
iik TT 424, 700 
Cost of government 7. 107, 600 

Total ——ů— 29,329, 800 
Canal activity net income. 920, 700 
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The committee expects increased tolis rates 
to be in effect prior to the submission of 
the budget estimates for fiscal year 1954 and 
that the increased tolls rates be reflected in 
the 1954 budget. The budget is normally 
presented to the Congress in January, and 
compliance with the committee’s desires 
would require that the increased rates be in 
effect on January 1, 1953. However, the law 
(sec. 411 of title 2, Canal Zone Code) re- 
quires the Company to give 6 months’ notice, 
by publication in the Federal Register, of 
proposed changes in tolls rates, during which 
period a public hearing is to be conducted, 
and subjects tolls changes to, and renders 
them effective upon, the approval of the 
President. In order to accomplish increases 
effective on January 1, 1953, the Company 
would, in view of the above procedural re- 
quirements, have to publish the proposed 
changes in the very near future. 

In view of the absence of any indication 
that tolls increases are necessary in order 
to cover the costs legally applicable to the 
Canal activity, I can see no possibility of 
such an Increase being made effective prior 
to the submission of the 1954 budget. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. K. Newcomer, President. 


REPUBLIC OR DEMOCRACY? 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 2 minutes and to include in my re- 
marks a copy of The American’s Creed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
considvration of the resolution today 
concerning the Constitution of Puerto 
Rico, references were made as to whether 
or not a country like our own should be 
referred to as a republic or a democracy. 
That question has often come up here 
on the floor of the House. I happen to 
remember the adoption of The Ameri- 
can’s Creed. 


A DEMOCRACY IN A REPUBLIC 


The story of The American’s Creed is 
that it was written by a very distin- 
guished gentleman, a great American, 
one of the finest men I ever knew. I was 
privileged to know him because he was 
Clerk of the House of Representatives 
when I came to Congress 24 years ago. 
His name was William Tyler Page. He 
was a prominent Republican. In The 
American’s Creed some very significant 
words were written. This document 
consists of exactly 100 words. A prize 
of $1,000 was offered for the best creed 
that could be written. 

Mr. Speaker, let me read the whole 
text of the American’s Creed: 

THE AMERICAN’S CREED 

I believe in the United States of America 
as a government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people; whose just powers are 
derived from the consent of the governed; 
a democracy in a republic; a sovereign Na- 
tion of many sovereign States; a perfect 
Union, one and inseparable; established 
upon those principles of freedom, equality, 
justice, and humanity for which American 
patriots sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it, to support its Constitu- 
tion, to obey its laws, to respect its flag. 
and to defend it against all enemies. 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to especially in- 
vite your attention to a phrase which was 
really taken from the works of James 
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Madison in the Federalist, No. 10, article 
X, of the amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. That phrase is: “Democracy in a 
republic.” 

The American’s Creed was not only 
promulgated by the Government’s Com- 
mittee on Publication but it was accepted 
by the House of Representatives on be- 
half of the American people by resolu- 
tion passed in this body unanimously on 
April 3, 1918. In connection with the 
text of the American’s Creed I also de- 
sire to include as a part of my remarks 
the story of the American’s Creed, as 
follows: 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN’S CREED 


The idea of laying special emphasis upon 
the duties and obligations of citizenship in 
the form of a national creed originated with 
Henry S. Chapin. In 1916-17 a contest, open 
to all Americans, was inaugurated in the 
press throughout the country to secure the 
best summary of the political faith of Amer- 
ica. The contest was informally approved 
by the President of the United States. 
Through Mayor James H. Preston, the city of 
Baltimore, as the birthplace of the Star- 
Spangled Banner, offered a prize of $1,000, 
which was accepted, and the following com- 
mittees were appointed: A committee on 
manuscripts, consisting of Porter Emerson 
Browne and representatives from leading 
American magazines, with headquarters in 
New York City; a committee on award, con- 
sisting of Matthew P. Andrews, Irvin S. Cobb, 
Hamlin Garland, Ellen Glasgow, Julian 
Street, Booth Tarkington, and Charles Han- 
son Towne; and an advisory committee con- 
sisting of Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education, governors of 
States, United States Senators, and other 
National and State officials. 

The winner of the contest and the author 
of the creed selected proved to be William 
Tyler Page, of Friendship Heights, Md., a 
descendant of President Tyler and also of 
Carter Braxton, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD] 


The complete proceedings in regard to the 
official acceptance of the American's Creed 
may be found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
No. 102, April 13, 1918, from which is taken 
the following explanation of the doctrinal 
origin of the creed: “The United States of 
America.” (Preamble, Constitution of the 
United States.) “A government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people.” (Preamble, 
Constitution of the United States; Daniel 
Webster’s speech in the Senate, January 26, 
1830; Abraham Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech.) 
“Whose just powers are derived from the con- 
sent of the governed.” (Thomas Jefferson, 
in Declaration of Independence.) “A democ- 
racy in a republic.” (James Madison, in The 
Federalist, No. 10; article X of the amend- 
ments to the Constitution.) “A sovereign 
Nation of many sovereign States.” (“E pluri- 
bus unum,” great seal of the United States; 
article IV of the Constitution.) “A perfect 
Union.” (Preamble to the Constitution.) 
“One and inseparable.” (Webster’s speech 
in the Senate, January 26, 1830.) Estab- 
lished upon those principles of freedom, 
equality, justice, and humanity for which 
American patriots sacrificed their lives and 
fortunes.” (Declaration of Independence.) 
“I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it.” (In substance from 
Edward Everett Hale’s The Man Without a 
Country.) “To support its Constitution.” 
(Oath of allegiance, section 1757, Revised 
Statutes of the United States.) To obey its 
laws.” (Washington’s Farewell Address; 
article VI, Constitution of the United 
States.) “To respect its flag.” (National an- 
them, The Star-Spangled Banner; Army and 
Navy Regulations; War Department circular 
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on flag etiquette, April 14, 1917.) “And to 
defend it against all enemies.” (Oath of 
allegiance, section 1757, Revised Statutes of 
the United States.) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
TRIMBLE). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HOLIFIELD] is recognized for 40 
minutes. 


DISFOSAL OF GOVERNMENT SUR- 
PLUS PROPERTY 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, my re- 
marks today are directed to a subject 
which has had a long and checkered 
history in the Federal Government— 
surplus-property disposal. Almost every 
day in the newspapers we are reminded of 
shady dealings and unethical practices in 
connection with surplus- property dispos- 
al which date back to the last war. Our 
failure to work out effective policies and 
procedures for the disposal of surplus 
Government property during and im- 
mediately after the last war plague us 
even today and new problems will plague 
us tomorrow unless the Congress and the 
executive agencies of the Government 
address themselves more energetically to 
a solution. It is essential that we work 
out ways and means of disposing of sur- 
plus property to insure the maximum 
net return to the Government, to elimi- 
nate opportunities for graft and corrup- 
tion and sharp practices, and to main- 
tain a stable economy in the process. 

Today we are appropriating billions of 
dollars to build American strength and 
to make us prepared for any emergency. 
The dollars we appropriate are the go- 
ahead signs for Government purchasing 
officers, military and civilian, to let con- 
tracts. Thousands of factories are pro- 
ducing goods on order of the Govern- 
ment. Vast new facilities have been 
added to the Nation’s industrial plant 
and incentives of various kinds are of- 
fered to private industry to undertake 
such expansion and production. And 
even then, our procurement officials can- 
not spend the money fast enough. I un- 
derstand that in the current military ap- 
propriation, for example, the forty-five 
or fifty billion dollars we give to the De- 
fense Establishment this year will be 
added to a carry-over of more than $50,- 
000,000,000 from previous appropria- 
tions, making a total of $100,000,000,000 
available for expenditure within a rela- 
tively short period. 


SURPLUS WILL RUN OUT OF OUR EARS 


Of this vast sum possibly $40,000,000,- 
000 will be applied to the purchase of 
property of every conceivable variety and 
description—items numbered in the 
hundreds of thousands and possibly in 
the millions. According to testimony 
presented to my subcommittee during 
hearings on the uniform Federal catalog 
program, it was stated that since the 
Korean operation some 750,000 new items 
of property had entered into the Federal 
supply system, which already contains 
an estimated 3,000,000 separate and dis- 
tinct items. 

The swift rush of events in the world 
is paced by the discovery and develop- 
ment of new products and new weapons 
to enable America to keep up with these 
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events and to cope with any emergency 
that might arise. The end result of huge 
appropriations, and of the production 
program to which they are applied, will 
be the accumulation of large amounts of 
property in Government warehouses 
throughout the country. 

Do not forget that a huge but unde- 
termined mass of goods already exists in 
these warehouses, some of it stored years 
ago. The Hoover Commission made a 
rough guess that the value of Govern- 
ment inventories—1949—totaled $27,- 
000,000,000. 

At the rate we are spendng and pro- 
ducing, it is not unreasonable to expect 
that within a few years Government 
property will be running out of our ears. 
The military departments will be anxious 
to move old stocks out of warehouses to 
make place for the new. They will have 
to build additional warehouses where 
property does not move quickly. The 
vast outpouring from America’s factories 
and farms and mines which flows into 
Government channels will have to, in one 
way or another, flow out again. Barring 
an all-out shooting war—which we all 
hope and pray will never come again, 
an inevitable derivative of preparedness 
will be surplus. 

There are different views among my 
colleagues as to how we should approach 
this problem. Some feel that we should 
cut down drastically on appropriations 
to slow the procurement and production 
process, particularly where military de- 
mands outrun available production facil- 
ities. As to whether drastic budget cut- 
ting is wise or foolish, only the future 
will tell. 

Many of us believe that less buying 
and great savings can be achieved by 
making better use of property the Gov- 
ernment already has in its hands. The 
Committee on Expenditures and my sub- 
committee have constantly prodded the 
Government agencies and pleaded with 
them to seek improvements in supply 
management, to acquire a proper respect 
for Government property, to use it care- 
fully, to conserve it wherever possible, 
to repair it for longer use, to redistribute 
excesses to other agencies in order to 
avoid new procurement. Some prog- 
ress is being made in the field of property 
utilization. 

When all is said and done, however, 
the problem of surplus property dis- 
posal—disposal of property for which 
the Government agencies have no pres- 
ent or foreseeable need—is still with us, 
and we had better be planning now to 
prevent in the future the waste and the 
extravagance and the maladministra- 
tion that have marked this activity in 
the past. 

HANDLING OF SURPLUS IN WORLD WAR II 


It has been said that when the shoot- 
ing stopped in World War II there was 
a greater quantity of goods in the long 
pipeline of supplies that stretched from 
American factories to the combat areas 
overseas than had been burned up in 
the fire and smoke of the battlefield. 
The problems of disposing of these huge 
stocks were staggering. For handling 
surplus property overseas a Foreign 
Liquidation Commission was established 
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and for domestic surplus the Govern- 
ment experimented with a series of ad- 
ministrative arrangements. 

The portion of the military supplies 
overseas that was turned over to the 
Office of Foreign Liquidation Commis- 
sioner amounted to some $10,000,000,000 
for which a return of $2,000,000,000 was 
said to be realized. Although the Office 
of Foreign Liquidation Commissioner is 
no longer in existence, the story of sur- 
plus disposal throughout the world still 
has its repercussions today, as evidenced 
in the hearings of the Bonner subcom- 
mittee. International promoters and 
dealers in surplus and scrap managed 
to get hold of large amounts of Ameri- 
can-made surplus goods sold by our Gov- 
ernment in good faith to friendly coun- 
tries to repair their war-damaged econ- 
omies. Some of this surplus has been 
purchased from dealers years later by 
the Government agencies that sold or 
donated the property in the first in- 
stance. 


Vast and unknown quantities of equip- 
ment that the military agencies did not 
hand over for disposal were left to rot 
and rust on beaches and in jungles, It 
is interesting to know that the first year 
of the Korean war was supported in 
large measure by rebuilt vehicles and 
equipment in a vast roll-up program 
estimated to have reclaimed property 
originally costing eight or nine billion 
dollars. 

Within the United States the War 
Assets Administration and its predeces- 
sor agencies acquired surplus war prop- 
erty from the beginning of the program 
through June 30, 1949, amounting to 
more than $27,000,000,000. Of this 
amount, almost $8,000,000,000 repre- 
sented real property in the form of ship- 
yards, nonferrous metal plants, steel 
plants, refineries, ordnance plants, and 
general real estate. At the time the War 
Assets Administration was liquidated in 
June of 1949, it reported total sales of 
$15,000,000,000 in terms of reported cost 
and what it quaintly termed “miscel- 
laneous disposals” of more than $10,- 
000,000,000. For the $15,000,000,000 
worth of property sold, the Government 
reportedly recovered in excess of $4,000,- 
000,000, which represented 27.5 percent 
of the recorded cost of the property. 
The actual sum covered into the Treas- 
ury is figured at $3,700,000,000. 

Against that sum is the cumulative 
cost of operating this huge disposal en- 
terprise. During the 6 or 7 years of the 
program the Congress appropriated more 
than $1,000,000,000 to handle surplus 
property disposal operations, of which 
$130,000,000 was not utilized. 

PERSONNEL PROBLEMS IN WAR ASSETS 


At one time, in November 1946, the 
War Assets Administration employed a 
total of nearly 59,000 employees. I re- 
call during the hearings held by the Sur- 
plus Property Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures, on which I was 
privileged to serve, that Gen. Robert M. 
Littlejohn told us his troubles with per- 
sonnel. He testified before the subcom- 
mitee in 1947: 

I am confronted with a very serious prob- 
Jem in personnel. When I came to War 
Assets last July, the over-all personnel was 
about 35,000, Paper work was bogged down. 
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There were no inventories of any particular 
value. Correspondence was unanswered. 
So I had to practically double the staff in 
order to get inventories, and in order to catch 
up with the correspondence and in order to 
develop sales programs and get a machine 
that would function. 

In November I hit the high peak of about 
59,000 employees. I do not need that large 
an organization, and I cannot afford to pay 
it. So that since that date we have reduced 
the allotment to the field, reduced the per- 
sonnel ceiling, and it is always difficult to 
operate when you are going down. 


General Littlejohn also discussed the 
difficulty of retaining key personnel who 
were enticed by private business. He 
pointed out that when a man could sell 
for War Assets, under the conditions im- 
posed upon him, he could make a lot of 
money in civil life. He stressed the lim- 
ited experience of Government em- 
ployees in merchandising and the han- 
dling of supplies. According to his for- 
mula, had he been in charge of War As- 
sets Administration in the beginning, he 
would have gone into the War Produc- 
tion Board and taken about 400 of the 
best businessmen in the United States 
to constitute the advisers and merchan- 
disers and top planners. Then he 
would have gone into the military de- 
partments and taken about 2,000 officers 
experienced in administration and the 
handling of supplies. 

I believe that General Littlejohn was 
probably half right in his appraisal of 
personnel problems in surplus disposal. 
There was an evident lack of top civilians 
experienced in merchandising, but at the 
same time our subcommittee found: 

That, in no small degree, the failure of the 
War Assets Administration to accomplish 
more satisfactory disposal results is due to 
the policy of the Administrator of placing 


military and naval personnel in key execu- 
tive posts. 


The subcommittee further stated that 
it appeared from the record that because 
of the domination of War Assets Admin- 
istration by a military hierarchy, compe- 
tent business executives had been loath 
to serve in the disposal program. Those 
who served were reluctant to continue 
with the Administration, often because 
of the feeling of frustration engendered 
by their inability to operate along sound 
business lines. Their advice had been 
disregarded and they had not been given 
sufficient authority to enable them to 
inaugurate policies and procedures 
which they have deemed essential. War 
Assets Administration’s failure to utilize 
properly. qualified civilian personnel, 
promoted from within the organization 
to fill key executive posts, said the sub- 
committee, had resulted in the loss by 
the Administration of many valuable 
employees. 

The subcommittee was led to conclude 
from its investigations that— 

The history of War Assets Administration 
since its inception, like the history of its 
predecessors, has been one of confusion, care- 
lessness, and chaos. One panacea after an- 
other has been seized upon, but each in turn 
has failed to reach its objective. One ad- 
ministrative organization after another has 
been tried, one sales procedure after another 
has been initiated, but more often than not 
the new organization or the new program 
has been abandoned before it has had a 
chance to prove its worth, 
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These vacillations in organization, 
policy, and procedure were found by the 
subcommittee to have had a devastating 
effect upon the accomplishment of the 
agency’s mission. 

SURPLUS DISPOSAL ORGANIZATIONS 


It is pertinent in this connection to 
review briefly the organizational history 
of the disposal agencies. Prior to Feb- 
ruary 19, 1944, 14 different agencies had 
been concerned with the disposal of sur- 
plus Government property, although the 
greater part of it came under the juris- 
diction of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the Department of 
Commerce. On that date, Executive 
Order No. 9425 was signed, which co- 
ordinated the activities of these agen- 
cies under the Surplus War Property 
Administration in the Office of War Mo- 
bilization. 

On October 3, 1944, the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1944 was approved. This 
act established a Surplus Property 
Board in the Office of War Mobilization, 
The Board consisted of three members 
who had jurisdiction over owning and 
disposal agencies. The act listed 20 ob- 
jectives that it was designed to accom- 
plish, overlapping or contradicting each 
other in greater or less degree. The ad- 
ministrative disadvantages of a multi- 
headed agency in this field led to sub- 
stitution of a Surplus Property Admin- 
istrator for the Board under Public Law 
181, approved September 18, 1945. 

Later, Executive Order No. 9689, of 
January 31, 1946, transferred the func- 
tions of the Surplus Property Adminis- 
trator to the Chairman of the Board of 
— of the War Assets Corpora- 

n. 

On March 25, 1946, these functions 
were placed in a War Assets Adminis- 
trator who was head of the newly cre- 
ated War Assets Administration within 
the Office of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion. In addition, the War Assets 
Administration was made a disposal as 
well as a policy agency. This final step 
closed the administrative gap between 
policy formulation and disposal opera- 
tions which had proved such a headache, 

Under the provisions of the Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1945, Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1947 became effective July 1, 
1947, and gave a statutory basis to the 
War Assets Administration. The Sup- 
plemental Independent Offices Appropri- 
ation Act of 1949 directed the termina- 
tion of the War Assets Administration 
as of February 8, 1949. However, Public 
Law 71 of the Eighty-first Congress ex- 
tended the agency and provided funds 
until June 30, 1949, or until such earlier 
date as might be established by legisla- 
tion enacted during the first session of 
the Eighty-first Congress. 

During that Congress my subcommit- 
tee considered legislation which led to 
the enactment of Public Law 152 trans- 
ferring functions of the War Assets Ad- 
ministration to the newly created Gen- 
eral Services Administration, effective 
July 1, 1949. 

PRIORITIES DIFFICULTIES 


In the course of these shufflings and 
reshufflings of surplus property organi- 
zation, the disposal agency had to grap- 
ple with the problem of priorities set up 
in the Surplus Property Act of 1944. In 
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writing that act and in making subse- 
quent amendments thereto, Congress 
meant well. It tried to establish a sys- 
tem of disposal which would fairly and 
equitably distribute war surplus to the 
persons and organizations entitled to it 
without unduly disrupting the civilian 
economy. The adoption of priority cat- 
egories was designed to afford certain 
groups an opportunity to secure property 
for specified purposes in advance of sale 
to the general public. 

Property other than real property was 
made subject to the demands of five 
types of priority claimants. These five 
groups generally were as follows: First, 
Federal Government agencies; second, 
veterans; third, small business, as cer- 
tified by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation; fourth, States and political 
subdivisions thereof; and fifth, tax- 
exempt and nonprofit institutions. 

As the Members know, these priority 
provisions created innumerable difficul- 
ties. All of us were besieged with cor- 
respondence and phone calls and other 
communications from persons who felt, 
rightly or wrongly, that they were being 
denied their priority privileges. These 
pressures on Congress were in turn re- 
flected back to the War Assets Admin- 
istration, entailing delays in property 
disposal, and reducing the net return to 
the Government. General Littlejohn 
described the situation to our Surplus 
Property Subcommittee in 1947 with 
these words: 

You enter into a field that is political. 
There are certain obligations made by the 
Congress. I am giving it to you from a prac- 
tical standpoint. This costs you more money, 
to go through priorities. You must hire 
more people, and it takes a longer period of 
time, 


General Littlejohn stated that con- 
formance to priority requirements, in 
particular disposals had taken from 45 to 
90 days, asserting that he had managed 
to cut that time down to 10 or 15 days. 
Although he was decidedly in favor of 
removing the priorities system in order 
to expeditiously wind up the 
program, he told the subcommittee that 
he had learned to live with it like a dog 
with fleas. 

The War Assets Administration in its 
first quarterly report to the Congress— 
1946—pointed out the complexities im- 
posed by the priorities system and the 
other social objectives of the Surplus 
Property Act. Although each of these 
was directed to a worth-while objective, 
taken together the administration of the 
whole program was hampered by the 
contradictions among these objectives 
and their sheer number. No hierarchy 
of values had been established in the law 
determining the relative importance of 
the various equirements. The report 
for the first quarter of 1946 stated: 

The most difficult problem arises from the 
paper work and time required by the many 
objectives and by the priorities system. 
Equitable distribution, the allocation of 
property in short supply, and the huge vol- 
ume of small orders from veterans, small- 
business men, and health and educational 
institutions—worthy as they all are, these 
requirements involve procedural details 
which bog the entire organization down in 
masses of paper work, 
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The War Assets Administration ex- 
pressed the belief, however, that these 
difficulties were not insuperable, and its 
last report—second quarter of 1949— 
stated with respect to the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act: 

It succeeded in serving as a basis for the 
channeling of over $25,000,000,000 of prop- 
erty into the economic system of the coun- 
try without any serious repercussions, in 
fostering the growth of small business, and 
in conferring to veterans of the last war a 
position in the priority system which it 
established. 

UNSCRUPULOUS DISPOSAL PRACTICES 


Aside from the pressures which beat 
down on the heads of Congressmen and 
which were relayed in turn to the War 
Assets Administration—pressures from 
individuals, companies, local government 
agencies and private institutions pur- 
suing what they conceived to be legiti- 
mate claims—were the pressures of in- 
fluence peddlers, sharp promoters, un- 
ethical businessmen, and downright 
crooks. A hint of their malefactions is 
contained in the last report of the War 
Assets Administration—second quarter 
of 1949—which stated: 

Throughout the program spot checks were 
made to assure compliance with applicable 
laws and ethical business practices. Legal 
action was taken whenever such measures 
were indicated. 


The official summary of compliance 
activities stated that— 

Prosecutive actions since the establish- 
ment of the War Assets Administration have 
brought about 598 arrests, 556 indictments, 
and 334 convictions. 


The agency asserted that the policy of 
spot-check coverage acted as a pre- 
ventive or deterrent to improper activi- 
ties. How many wrongdoers went un- 
detected, or how many cut corners under 
the law without flat violations, no one 
can say. Certainly these were numer- 
ous. New evidence of sharp dealings and 
unethical business practices in the sur- 
plus-property field is still coming to light 
years after the disposals took place. 

The Rizley subcommittee, of which I 
Was a member, documented a number 
of such cases. Sometimes the disposal 
officials, in their zeal to get rid of prop- 
erty and lacking information on inven- 
tories or accurate property identifica- 
tion, entered into exclusive contracts for 
sales of thousands of tons of valuable 
tools and equipment for ridiculously low 
prices in the simple and unverified sup- 
position that the bulk of the items were 
scrap. In some cases fly-by-night com- 
panies were quickly formed to take ad- 
vantage of these windfalls. G 

MERCHANDISERS AS GOVERNMENT AGENTS 


A matter which particularly interested 
the subcommittee and which we felt 
might offer a partial solution to the twin 
evils of inexperienced Government em- 
ployees and unscrupulous dealers, was 
the designation of qualified and respon- 
sible merchandisers to act as agents of 
the Government in property disposal. 
As I stated during the hearings of the 
subcommittee in 1947 with respect to 
bonded agency disposals: 

That is another means of using a private 


business firm to distribute merchandise in 
preference to a Government agency. I think 
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one of the things we are interested in, in 
holding these hearings, is finding a method 
by which we can accelerate disposal with 
reasonable recovery to the Government, and 
eliminate this great bureau of employees, 


placing as far as possible the disposal in the 
hands of private agencies, 


A number of industry-agency agree- 
ments were made by the War Assets Ad- 
ministration for disposal of surplus air- 
craft components. These agreements, 
in appointing specific companies as 
agents for surplus disposal, imposed 
upon them the duties of handling, pack- 
aging, storing, reconditioning, remodel- 
ing, reworking, selling, shipping, trans- 
ferring, collecting for sales, and other- 
wise processing all aircraft components 
shipped to the agent under the agree- 
ment. 

As described in a report of the Surplus 
Property Subcommittee in 1947: 

Under the agency system the War Assets 
Administration enters into contracts with 
organizations in industry who are carefully 
selected, and who are fully qualified by vir- 
tue of experience in the business, to handle 
aeronautical components and parts. War 
Assets Administration makes available to the 
holders of these contracts lists of its surplus 
property, and the agents select those items 
which they are authorized to take and which 
they think they can sell, Each agent is 
authorized to receive only that type of ma- 
terial which his past experience qualifies 
him to handle. The selected materials are 
then sent to the agents for processing and 
sale. The residue is turned over to the 
regions for disposal. 

The report went on to state that the 
agents warehoused the material at their 
own expense and provided the necessary 
personnel to protect and maintain it. 
Beyond that, the agents opened every 
box of material, identified it, checked 
its condition by inspection, classified it, 
advertised it, and ultimately sold it. 
The agents received 40 percent of the 
sales price of the material as their com- 
pensation. They were viewed as cus- 
todians of the property and the 40 per- 
cent paid to them was considered as paid 
for their services in processing the ma- 
terial. 

The subcommittee believed that the 
agency agreement system could and 
should have been given wider applica- 
tion, even though it was not unmindful 
of the fact that the agents selected only 
the cream of the material and left the 
War Assets Administration to dispose of 
the residue through its regional offices 
and without the benefit of especially de- 
sirable items to sweeten the lots offered. 
The subcommittee felt that it would not 
have been proper or practical to make 
the system universal, but saw advantages 
to the Government in its wider use. 

SURPLUS DISPOSAL UNDER PUBLIC LAW 152 


Under Public Law 152 of the Eighty- 
first Congress, the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services is given “supervision and 
direction over the disposition of sur- 
plus property.” He is authorized to des- 
ignate any executive agency to dispose 
of such property. Special provisions are 
made for the handling of agricultural 
commodities and vessels of a certain ton- 
nage and the Administrator is author- 
ized to donate surplus equipment, ma- 
terial, books, or other supplies to educa- 
tional institutions. 
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I am advised that the General Ac- 
counting Office has made a comprehen- 
sive inquiry into the donable program 
and defects evident in that program un- 
doubtedly will require amendatory leg- 
islation. 

When the Federal property legislation 
which became Public Law 152 was being 
considered by my subcommittee, the mil- 
itary officials, who were very anxious to 
keep the procurement and supply activi- 
ties of the Military Establishment away 
from control by- a civilian agency ad- 
ministrator, also made it plain that they 
did not want the job of surplus disposal 
for property within their establishment. 
For example, the then Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Army, Mr. Gordon Gray, in 
testifying on the Federal property legis- 
lation stated to our subcommittee: 


The armed services must, of necessity, be 
looking forward; and we think that the 
consideration of the many factors which 
must be made in connection with the dis- 
Position of surplus property is well vested 
in a single agency. In addition to provision 
for a central system of control, the Military 
Establishment would be in favor of providing 
an agency for actually effecting sales of sur- 
plus property, to take the place of the War 
Assets Administration, which it is proposed 
to liquidate. 


Likewise in the disposition of foreign 
excess property, Mr. Gray emphasized 
the reluctance of the Army to divert mil- 
itary personnel from their primary mis- 
sion to the handling of surplus and sug- 
gested that this function be continued 
under the cognizance of the Department 
of State. The Foreign Liquidation Com- 
missioner had operated as a unit within 
the State Department. 


SURPLUS DISPOSAL IS CIVILIAN JOB 


In other words, surplus property dis- 
posal is one function the military would 
have been glad to hand over to civilian 
authorities. That was what we had in 
mind when we created the General Serv- 
ices Administration and gave the civilian 
Administrator general supervision and 
direction of surplus property disposal, 
It is true that the act permitted execu- 
tive agencies to make surplus property 
disposals when authorized by the Ad- 
ministrator, but I do not believe that 
complete and continuing delegation of 
this function to the owning agencies was 
intended by the act. 

The basic regulation of the General 
Services Administration relating to the 
disposal of surplus personal property 
personal property management regula- 
tion No. 3, revised—was issued October 
9, 1950. After detailing various pro- 
cedures to be observed by Government 
agencies handling excess personal prop- 
erty and surplus property under the 
donable and other special provisions of 
Public Law 152, the regulation states: 

a Responsibility for disposal: Each holding 
agency shall, except as otherwise provided in 
this regulation or other order of the Admin- 
istrator, dispose of surplus personal prop- 


erty in its possession in accordance with this 
regulation. 


At the present time the General Sery- 
ices Administration has neither the or- 
ganization nor the requisite funds to en- 
ter into the operational end of surplus 
property disposal. Technically the Ad- 
ministrator is discharging his responsi- 
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bility in this field by the delegation of 
disposal operations to the owning 
agencies. 

It is well known that the military 
agencies now and in the future will be 
holding the bulk of property from which 
surplus is generated. At this very mo- 
ment there are many, many millions, 
and probably several billion dollars 
worth of undeclared surplus property in 
military warehouses. Some of this is 
residual material from World War I; 
some of it has been generated from pur- 
chases made since that time. A great 
deal undoubtedly is obsolete as a result 
of technological developments since the 
war, particularly in the field of parts for 
planes, tanks, artillery, ships, and other 
major end items of equipment. This 
obsolescence will continue to generate 
surplus due to the rapidity of these tech- 
nological developments and because of 
the heavy expenditures for military sup- 
plies and equipment which I have re- 
ferred to above. 

The military departments neither 
want nor are competent to perform the 
function of efficient merchandising, to 
move surplus property speedily and to 
gain the largest net return to the Gov- 
ernment. Their objectives are and 
should be purely military, and although 
large numbers of military personnel are 
perforce engaged in the various opera- 
tions of surplus property disposal, it 
would seem wise to lift this burden from 
their shoulders and allow them to pursue 
their military tasks. 

Coupled with this lack of interest and 
lack of experience in efficient merchan- 
dising, is the lack of continuity in dis- 
posal personnel who are merely per- 
forming such operations as tours of duty. 
I mean to cast no reflection on the hon- 
esty or diligence of military personnel 
as such, but emphasize only the fact that 
they are engaged in work that is foreign 
to their primary field of duty and is work 
which few of them seek or enjoy. f 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES NOT PLANNING AHEAD 


In an effort to determine what the 
agencies of Government were thinking 
and planning in the field of surplus prop- 
erty disposal, I addressed letters to the 
General Services Administrator, the Di- 
rector of Defense Mobilization, the 
Chairman of the Munitions Board, and 
the Secretary of the Air Force, asking 
whether any plans are now being con- 
templated by your agency for the con- 
servation, redistribution, or the recovery 
of excess supplies or materials being gen- 
erated through defense contracts. For 
the most part, the replies to my inquiries 
cited existing regulations in the field 
but indicated no great amount of con- 
cern. The Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion pointed out that surplus property 
disposal was closely allied to problems of 
contract termination and that the Pro- 
curement Policy Board would give full 
consideration to them in the future in 
order to develop uniform policies for all 
Federal agencies. 

The Chairman of the Munitions Board 
simply cited the armed services pro- 
curement regulations and the General 
Services Administration property man- 
agement regulation under which the 
military departments were operating. 
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The General Services Administrator 
expressed the opinion that the excess 
property generated by the defense effort 
will not approach the volume of property 
which the War Assets Administration 
had to dispose of after World War II, 
and that this excess would be spread out 
more gradually. Stating that the larger 
portion of excess property would consist 
of military-type items, the General Serv- 
ices Administrator noted that the pri- 
mary responsibility for conservation and 
redistribution for such property lay 
within the Department of Defense. He 
stated that the General Services Admin- 
istration would endeavor to find utiliza- 
tion throughout the Government for ex- 
cess usable items to the maximum extent 
possible with the funds granted by Con- 
gress, and that the residue would and 
should be released back to the owning 
agencies for disposal as surplus under 
the General Services Administration reg- 
ulation. 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION LACKS 

INITIATIVE IN SURPLUS FIELD 


While I recognize the desire of the 
General Services Administrator to con- 
stantly improve supply management in 
the Federal Government, and to effect 
economies in supply operations, it ap- 
pears to me that his agency, upon whom 
the basic authority was conferred, must 
bear the responsibility for the lack of 
initiative and imagination in over-all 
planning for this rapidly growing and 
important problem. The Administrator 
has been content to take the easy way 
out by the delegation of primary respon- 
sibility. He has not come forward with 
any evidence of planning or the develop- 
ment of concrete programs by which he 
can point out to Congress a more effec< 
tive method of surplus property disposal; 
nor has he even requested funds for such 
planning and initiation of basic policy. 

FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED 


Although I would not presume, with- 
out further inquiry and technical ad- 
vice, to outline such a plan myself, cer- 
tainly it seems to me that a compre- 
hensive plan for surplus property dis- 
posal must take account of the follow- 
ing factors: The primary objective 
should be maximum net recovery to the 
Government dollarwise, with considera- 
tion given to orderly disposal so that 
adverse effects on civilian economy 
would be held to a minimum. It would 
be extremely unwise to entertain the 
growth of a huge Government bureau 
such as the War Assets Administration, 
which employed 59,000 persons at its 
peak of activities. Qualified private en- 
terprisers should be brought into the 
program at the merchandising end. In 
this connection allotment of goods by 
consignment might be developed to keep 
the recovery proceeds from being con- 
sumed in administrative costs. 

Basically the Government’s surplus 
disposal function, it seems to me, should 
be one of setting policy and supervising 
operations rather than engaging in mer- 
chandising. There would be, of course, 
numerous administrative duties in carry- 
ing out the basic policy. Surplus prop- 
erty would have to be located, appraised, 
and allocated on an equitable basis. 
Funds recovered from disposals would 
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have to be administered and accounted 
for. It would be necessary to supervise 
the follow-through on disposal to in- 
sure that specific disposal purposes were 
accomplished. 

In addition to key employees of 
the General Services Administration 
charged with over-all disposal respon- 
sibility and accountability to Congress, 
it would probably be necessary to estab- 
lish advisory boards. Personnel of these 
advisory boards would have to include 
persons acquainted with the technical 
characteristics of the goods to be sold 
and experts from private industry with a 
broad background of general merchan- 
dising knowledge and experience. These 
people should be experts in recognizing 
the value of sales merchandise and judg- 
ing the ability of the sales organizations 
which seek the opportunity to distribute 
this merchandise. Together the advi- 
sory board members should constitute 
public interest members in the high- 
est sense of the term and should be com- 
pletely divorced from financial interest 
in any of the property or in any of the 
merchandising firms dealing with the 
Government. 

Experience has demonstrated the fal- 
lacy of turning over to, for example, 
paint manufacturers, the job of mer- 
chandising paint. Representatives of the 
machine-tool industry should not be re- 
sponsible for disposing of machine tools. 
The primary concern of the manufac- 
turer of an article is directed less to the 
maximum recovery for the Government 
than to the impact of any given disposi- 
tion on his own current business opera- 
tions. On the other hand, retail dis- 
tributing agencies have a primary inter- 
est in selling merchandise at a maximum 
price because their percentage of profit 
depends upon gross volume of sales. 

In regard to accounting for surplus- 
property disposals, attention must be 
given to evolving methods that are as 
simple and uncomplicated as possible and 
yet will be accurate and prevent oppor- 
tunities for graft and corruption. This 
will be a difficult task; possibly it might 
be accomplished through allocating ma- 
terial on the basis of acquisition costs, 
requiring that the consignee maintain 
a standardized type of inventory and a 
standardized sales operation based on 
the allowance of legitimate costs, rea- 
sonable salaries, and a normal business 
earning. No individual or enterprise 
should be allowed to make fortunes or 
profiteer in dealings with materials for 
which the taxpayers have expended large 
sums. 

In connection with accounting and 
with disposal operations generally, one 
of the most important requirements will 
be a uniform method of property iden- 
tification, now being developed in the 
Munitions Board Cataloging Agency. 
Lack of adequate property identification 
during the war resulted in huge losses 
to the Government by bulk sales of val- 
uable material as junk or by failure to 
sell items in demand because their exist- 
ence in warehouses was not known. 

Legitimate business firms would cer- 
tainly appreciate the opportunity to re- 
ceive merchandise stocks on a consign- 
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ment basis rather than on the usual pri- 
vate-business basis which requires a tre- 
mendous investment in inventory. Iam 
sure that responsible firms would wel- 
come the chance to operate such mer- 
chandising businesses on the basis of 
legitimate costs and fair-profit allow- 
ances. Furthermore, such profit allow- 
ances should be based on net percentage 
of gross sales, which would give the mer- 
chandiser the maximum price for the 
product sold. In this way there would 
be a common interest on the part of the 
merchandiser and the Government in 
receiving maximum returns. 

All records of such enterprises should, 
of course, be subject to scrutiny on de- 
mand by the Géneral Accounting Office. 
Surplus stocks which are not disposable 
except as scrap will require that meth- 
ods be evolved to inspect such material 
in the hands of consignees to insure that 
the material is actually turned into scrap 
and not reintroduced by fraudulent 
means into the economy. I envisage 
traveling teams of experts who would, 
at the request of the consignee, accept 
back from him such goods as he found 
unsalable, giving him credit at acquisi- 
tion cost for the amount of material re- 
turned. Traveling scrap teams could 
perform functions in this regard in a 
manner akin to the Inspector General 
of the Army, or to other traveling teams 
of auditors, bank examiners, and so 
forth. 

The disposal plan must consider rig- 
orous safeguards against the application 
of improper pressure or influence from 
any source. Letters, telephone calls, and 
personal interventions for special groups 
should become part of the public record 
along the line of the precautionary regu- 
lations recently adopted by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. All ac- 
tions of personnel, paid or unpaid, and 
of the advisory boards should be recorded 
and made available for public scrutiny. 
In my opinion, if these methods were fol- 
lowed, the attempts to bribe persons re- 
sponsible for disposition of Government 
surplus property would be kept at a 
minimum, 

Undoubtedly the requirements of a 
well-conceived plan for surplus-property 
disposal will require amendments to the 
Basic Property Act. As chairman of 
the subcommittee which originally con- 
sidered Public Law 152, including par- 
ticularly sections 203 and 204 of that 
act relating to surplus-property disposal, 
I am particularly impressed with a need 
for comprehensive review of the sur- 
plus-property field. I hope in the near 
future to be able to arrange a series of 
hearings at which representatives of the 
military departments and the civilian 
agencies of the Government will be called 
in to state how they operate in this field; 
what problems they anticipate; what 
plans they are making; and generally 
how they expect to get a larger recovery 
for the taxpayers. 

The thoughts I have set forth above, 
Mr. Speaker, are preliminary in an ef- 
fort to stimulate thinking and to aim 
toward an efficient method of surplus- 
property disposal mutually beneficial to 
the taxpayers and to responsible private 
business firms 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. MARSHALL and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania and to 
include an editorial from the Pittsburgh 
Press on the governor of Puerto Rico. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania and to in- 
clude a certain statement regarding 
taxes. 

Mr. Dorie and to include excerpts 
from a publication by the American Bar 
Association on communism, Marxism, 
and Leninism, notwithstanding the fact 
that the cost thereof is $567. 

Mr. Evins in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. WickersHAM and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Dore in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Mutter in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

8 THORNBERRY and to include a let- 

r. 

Mr. BURDICK. 

Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin in two sep- 
arate instances, 

Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin and to in- 
clude an article by Cardinal Spellman in 
Collier's magazine, notwithstanding it 
exceeds two pages of the Record and is 
No by the Public Printer to cost 

Mr, Dacve and to include an editorial. 

Mr. BUFFETT. 

Mr. Ostertac and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Var and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Hore and to include an editorial. 

Mr. RANKIN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Javits and to include extraneous 
matter in his remarks on House Reso- 
lution 636. 

Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN and to in- 
clude extraneous matter 

Mr. SHAFER in two instances. 

Mr. Rivers (at the request of Mr. 
SHAFER) and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. SIEMINsKI and to include extra- 
neous matter. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's ta- 
in and, under the rule, referred as fol- 

lows: 


S. 1973. An act to amend the National La- 
bor Relations Act, as amended, with reference 
to the building and construction industry, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, 

S. 2421. An act to amend the act of Janu- 
ary 12, 1951 (64 Stat. 1257), amending and 
extending title II of the First War Powers 
Act, 1941; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2502. An act to provide public assistance 
to needy persons in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

S. 2690. An act to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, to make un- 
lawful certain practices of ticket agents en- 
gaged in selling air transportation, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 
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ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 


H. R. 1499. An act to amend the act ap- 
proved August 4, 1919, as amended, pro- 
viding additional aid for the American 
Printing House for the Blind; 

H. R. 1949. An act to retrocede to the State 
of Illinois jurisdiction over 154.2 acres of 
land used in connection with the Chain of 
Rocks Canal, Madison County, II.; 

H.R.3401. An act to make certain in- 
creases in the annuities of annuitants under 
the Foreign Service retirement and disa- 
bility system; 

H. R. 4262. An act relating to the height of 
the building known as 2400 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; 

H. R. 4551. An act to provide for the acqui- 
sition of a site for the new Federal build- 
ing in Newnan, Ga., adjoining the existing 
Federal building there as an economy meas- 
ure before land value has increased as a 
result of land improvement; 

H. R. 4902. An act to permit the importa- 
tion free of duty of racing shells to be used 
in connection with preparations for the 1952 
Olympic games; 

H. R. 5282. An act to amend section 2800 
(a) (5) of the Internal Revenue Code; 

H. R. 5898. An act to amend the excise tax 
on photographic apparatus; 

H. R. 6863. An act to make provision for 
suitable accommodations for the Bureau of 
Customs and certain other Government 
services at El Paso, Tex., and for other 
Purposes; 

H. R. 7189. An act to amend the provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code which relate 
to machine guns and short-barreled fire- 
arms, so as to impose a tax on the making 
of sawed-off shotguns and to extend such 
provisions to Alaska and Hawaii, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 7230. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code, so as to make nontaxable 
certain stock transfers made by insurance 
companies to secure the performance of ob- 
ligations; and 

H. J. Res. 422. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the Washington 
State-Far East International Trade Fair, 
Seattle, Wash., to be admitted without pay- 
ment of tariff, and for other purposes. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. DoYLeE, for 3 
weeks, on account of official business. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 2 o’clock and 12 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 14, 1952, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


1423. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed amendments 
to Public Law 402, Eightieth Congress, 
entitled “A bill to amend the United 
States Information and Educational Ex- 
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change Act of 1948,” was taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LANTAFF: Committee on Pest Office 
and Civil Service. H. R. 7204. A bill to 
amend section 5 of the act entitled “An act 
to credit certain service performed by em- 
ployees of the postal service who are trans- 
ferred from one position to another within 
the service for purposes of, determining eli- 
gibility for promotion,” approved June 19, 
1948; without amendment (Rept. No. 1925). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, LANTAFF: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H. R. 7205. A bill to 
amend section 3841 of the Revised Statutes 
relating to the schedules of the arrival and 
departure of the mail, to repeal certain obso- 
lete laws relating to the postal service, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1926). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. LANTAFF: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H. R. 7758. A bill to 
revise certain laws relating to the mail-mes- 
senger service; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1927). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: Committee on 
Public Works. S. 2521. An act to revive and 
reenact section 6 of the act entitled An act 
authorizing the construction of certain pub- 
lic works on rivers and harbors for flood 
control, and for other purposes,” approved 
December 22, 1944; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1928). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENDER: 

H. R. 7834. A bill to prescribe policy and 
procedure in connection with construction 
contracts made by executive agencies, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOGGS of Delaware: 

H. R. 7835. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code so as to prohibit the deduc- 
tion from gross income of bad debts owed 
by political parties and political organiza- 
tions; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BUFFETT: 

H. R. 7836. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to allow deduction of certain 
expenses involved in moving personal prop- 
erty for the purpose of avoiding flood dam- 
age; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H. R. 7837. A bill to amend the Farm Credit 
Act of 1937 to provide that certain corpo- 
rations under the supervision of the Farm 
Credit Administration shall cease to be sub- 
ject to the budget provisions of the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. COTTON: 

H. R. 7838. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code so as to prohibit the deduc- 
tion from gross income of bad debts owed 
by political parties and political organiza- 
tions; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 7839. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code so as to prohibit the deduc- 
tion from gross income of bad debts owed 
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by political parties and political organiza- 
tions; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. GRANT: 

H. R. 7840. A bill to provide that the tax 
on admissions shall not apply, during a pe- 
riod of 5 years, to admissions to the Blue and 
Gray North-South championship football 
game; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H. R. 7841. A bill to prescribe policy and 
procedure in connection with construction 
contracts made by executive agencies, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HILLINGS: 

H. R. 7842. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code so as to prohibit the deduc- 
tion from gross income of bad debts owed 
by political parties and political organiza- 
tions; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JONAS: 

H. R. 7843. A bill to prescribe policy and 
procedure in connection with construction 
contracts made by executive agencies, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. R. 7844. A bill to authorize, under reg- 
ulations of the Civil Service Commission, 
the withholding, upon request, from com- 
pensation of Federal employees amounts for 
the payment of certain life and hospitali- 
zation insurance; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

H. R. 7845. A bill to provide for right 
of appeal to the Civil Service Commission 
in the case of persons separated from the 
classified civil service for any cause other 
than reduction in force, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. NORBLAD: 

H. R. 7846. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code so as to prohibit the deduc- 
tion from gross income of bad debts owed 
by political parties and political organiza- 
tions; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SITTLER: 

H. R. 7847. A bill to authorize the addition 
of historic properties to the battlefield site 
at Fort Necessity, in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, to designate the area as the Fort 
Necessity National Historical Park, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States, relative to transmitting let- 
ters exchanged between the State of New 
York and the State of New Hampshire, be- 
tween the State of New York and the State 
of Delaware, and between the State of New 
York and the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, concerning the existence of the in- 
terstate civil defense compact between them; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MURPHY: 

H. R. 7848. A bill for the relief of Sisters 
Antonio Zattolo and Antonina Cali; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

H. R. 7849. A bill for the relief of Alfred 

Watson; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H. R. 7850. A bill for the relief of Leopold 
Laufer and Elfriede Laufer; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, 
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H. R. 7851. A bill for the relief of Yuriko 
Akimoto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


730. Mr. TAYLOR presented a petition of 
residents of Champlain and Mooers, Clin- 
ton County, N. Y., for favorable considera- 
tion of H. R. 2188, which was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


SENATE 


Wepnespay, May 14, 1952 


(Legislative day of Monday, May 
12, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God our Father, the sky and the 
earth show Thy handiwork. Thou hast 
taught us to love beauty in form and 
color—in the glory of the garden, in the 
tint of the tiniest flower, in the glint of 
the bird’s wing, and in the leafy loveli- 
ness of trees that lift their arms to pray. 
O God of growing things, who doth walk 
in gardens and hath placed us in a world 
so fair, coming through the arbor gate 
of the holiness of beauty, may we be par- 
takers of the beauty of holiness. In the 
mystic wonder of resurrected nature 
when from sky to sod the earth’s un- 
folding blossom smells of God, as we read 
eternal beauty’s shining word that God 
alone can write, may our own lives be 
as a watered garden wherein shall spring 
into loveliness the flowers of grace and 
the fruits of the spirit. In the ripening 
experiences of the lengthening years may 
it be said of us, “He shall be like a tree 
planted by the rivers of waters whose 
leaves shal. be for the shelter of the help- 
less and for the healing of the nations.” 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFarianp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesda~ 
May 13, 1952, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
on May 13, 1952, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

S. 1650. An act to provide for the release 
of the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in a certain tract or parcel of land 
conditionally granted by it to the city of 
Savannah, Chatham County, Ga.; 

S. 1686. An act for the relief of Albert Gold- 
man, postmaster at New York, N. T.: 

S. 2210. An act for the relief of Richard A. 
Seidenberg; and 

S. 2223. An act to authorize and direct the 
Administrator of General Services to trans- 
fer to the Department cf the Navy the Gov- 
ernment-owned magnesium foundry at 
Teterboro, N. J. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. Brinces, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. AIKEN was ex- 
cused from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate on Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday of this week, and Monday 
of next week. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. O'Conor, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Privileges and Elections of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration was 
authorized to sit today during the ses- 
sion of the Senate. 

On request of Mr. McCLELLAN, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Government Operations was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL CAPITAL 
HOUSING AUTHORITY—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the provisions of 
section 5 (a) of the District of Columbia 
Alley Dwelling Act, approved June 12, 
1934, I transmit herewith for the infor- 
mation of the Congress the report of the 
National Capital Housing Authority for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1951. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

THE WHITE House, May 14, 1952. 

Nore.—Only copy of report transmit- 
ted to the House of Representatives. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to transact routine business, 
without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


RESOLUTIONS OF BALTIMORE (MD.) 
ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Baltimore Association of 
Credit Men, under the outstanding lead- 
ership of their able president, James F. 
Welsh, adopted several resolutions re- 
lating to matters now pending before the 
Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lutions be printed in the RECORD, and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tions will be received and appropriately 
referred, and, without objection, they 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

To the Committee on Appropriations: 

“RESOLUTION ON REDUCTION OF THE 1953 

FEDERAL BUDGET 


“Whereas the Baltimore Association of 
Credit Men has consistently advocated all 
proper measures for a reduction in the Fed- 
eral budget and has urged the elimination 
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of all nonessential governmental expendi- 
tures, and the adoption of the Hoover recom- 
mendations for Federal economy; and 

“Whereas in an open letter to Congress, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
recently submitted definite and concrete 
recommendations for reduction of the Fed- 
eral budget to the extent of $14,400,000,000; 
these recommendations showing how and 
where, and to what extent savings should 
be made in expenses for operating various 
Government departments and functions: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Baltimore Association of Credit Men 
strongly endorses the recommendations of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States for a reduction of $14,400,000,000 in 
the Federal budget for the year 1953; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to Maryland Representatives in Con- 
gress.” 


“RESOLUTION ON FEDERAL EXPENDITURES FOR 
STATE AND LOCAL PROJECTS 

“Whereas it is now recognized as vital 
that chambers of commerce and trade or- 
ganizations should reaffirm the position they 
have taken in favor of strict economy in the 
Federal Government; and 

“Whereas many chambers of commerce 
and trade organizations throughout the 
country have adopted resolutions to refrain 
from exerting pressure on Members of Con- 
gress for Federal financial aid in support of 
desirable but not urgent local projects: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the board of directors 
of the Baltimore Association of Credit Men 
is opposed to the appropriation of funds 
by the Federal Government, during the pres- 
ent world crisis, for local projects unless 
they are clearly connected with national de- 
tense or of an urgent and nondeferrabie 
nature.” 

To the Committee on Public Works: 
“RESOLUTION ON NIAGARA POWER DEVELOPMENT 

“Whereas there is now pending before the 
Congress of the United States proposed leg- 
islation which would authorize the develop- 
ment of the Niagara River power project 
by the Federal Government or the State of 
New York, and there is also pending in the 
Congress legislation which would grant to 
private enterprise the right to uevelop and 
transmit the electric energy to be produced; 
and 

“Whereas the Baltimore Association of 
Credit Men is now on record, through action 
taken by its board of directors, as opposed 
to any legislation or the appropriation of 
any funds for unnecessary socialistic ex- 
periments, the direct or indirect use of 
which would put the Government in com- 
petition with its own citizens or would f ~= 
ther the nationalization of the electric 
power business or any other industry; and 

“Whereas private enterprise has the re- 
sources, the willingness and the ability nec- 
essary to efficiently construct and operate 
the Niagara power-development project: 
Now therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Baltimore Association of Credit Men 
approves and strongly urges the passage of 
the pending Capehart-Miller bill (S. 2021, 
H. R. 3146) designed to permit the Niagara 
River power development by private indus- 
try and that the board is opposed to and 
strongly urges the defeat of the pending 
Lehman-Roosevelt bill (S. 516, H. R. 1642) 
advocating Federal development and con- 
trol and the Ives-Cole bill (S. 1963, H. R. 
5099) proposing that a public agency, the 
Power Authority of the State of New York, 
undertake the Niagara Power Development; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to Maryland TLlepresentatives in Con- 
gress.” 
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REVISION OF LAWS RELATING TO 
IMMIGRATION, NATURALIZATION, 
AND NATIONALITY—PETITION 
Mr. HOEY. Mr. President, I present 

for appropriate reference, and ask 

unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, together with the signatures 
attached, a petition signed by sundry 
members of the William Gaston Chap- 
ter, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, of Gastonia, N. C., praying for the 
enactment of the McCarran-Walter bill 

(S. 2550) to revise the laws relating to 

immigration, naturalization, and na- 

tionality, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the petition 
was ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed in the Recorp, with the signa- 
tures attached, as follows: 


WILLIAM GASTON CHAPTER, 
DAUGHTERS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
Gastonia, N. C., May 12, 1952. 
Hon. CLYDE R. Hoey, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: We, the William Gaston 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Reyo- 
lution, Gastonia, N. C., go on record favor- 
ing the passage of the McCarran-Walter 
immigration and nationalization bill. 

We vigorously oppose the Humphrey- 
Lehman bill. 

The signatures attached are those of mem- 
bers present at our regularly convened meet- 
ing, May 9, 1952. 

Yours very truly, 

Mrs. Cary C. Bashamar, Chapter Regent; 
Mrs. Paul E. Monroe, Chairman, Na- 
tional Defense; Mrs. Coit M. Robin- 
son; Mrs. R. B. Babington, Jr.; Mrs, 
L. R. Wilson; Mrs. E. D. Sumner, Mrs. 
George N. Patterson; Mrs. R. L. Adams; 
Mrs. Barnette Garrison; Mrs. Hugh S. 
Legaré; Mrs. S. P. Stowe; Mrs. Hugh S. 
Hamner; Mrs. Roscoe Spencer; Mrs. 
Chas. E. Lyday; Mrs. Norris V. Stu- 
ford; Mrs. Plato Durham; Mrs. A. G. 
Myers, Mrs. Paul Murphy; Elizabeth 
Matthews; Mrs. H. Graydon Horne; 
Mrs. S. A. Robinson; Mrs. J. H. Mat- 
thews; Mrs. L. W. Campbell; Mrs. C. 
D. Gray, Sr.; Mrs. Kay Dixon; Mrs, 
E. C. Adams; Mrs. Paul E. Monroe. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. O’CONOR: 

S. 3165. A bill for the relief of John N. 
Wilson and Hamilton M. Webb; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

S. 3166. A bill for the relief of Chaskiel 

Cukier; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. IVES: 

S. 3167. A bill for the relief of Dimitrios 
Manolitsakis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. PASTORE (by request) : 

S. 3168. A bill to revive section 3 of the 
District of Columbia Public School Food 
Services Act; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. LODGE: 

S. 3169. A bill to amend Veterans Regula- 
tion Numbers 1 (a), as amended, to in- 
crease the additional rates of compensation 
provided for specific service-incurred dis- 
abilities; to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 3170. A bill for the relief of William 
Winchester Geertsema; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(by request): 

S. 3171. A bill to provide for tenure of 
office for teachers and officers employed by 
the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 3172. A bill for the relief of Isaac D. 

Nehama; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McMAHON: 

S. 3173. A bill authorizing the transfer of 
certain property of the United States Gov- 
ernment (in Windsor Locks, Conn.), to the 
State of Connecticut; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. CAIN: 

S. 3174. A bill to provide for denial of sec- 
ond class and bulk rate third class mailing 
privileges to agents of Communist-controlled 
governments; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Ca when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 


DENIAL OF CERTAIN MAILING 


PRIVILEGES TO AGENTS OF 
COMMUNIST-CONTROLLED GOV- 
ERNMENTS 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill to pro- 
vide for the denial of second- and third- 
class mailing privileges to agents of 
Communist-controlled countries. 

I have watched with real personal 
concern the vast quantities of propa- 
ganda material that has been shipped 
through the United States mails by the 
agents of Communist countries in 
America. The agents are taking advan- 
tage of mail privileges which were es- 
tablished by law to assist the free press 
of this country and to help in the dis- 
semination of knowledge. Second- and 
third-class mailing privileges provide, in 
effect, a tax subsidy to the user. 

I brought the matter to the attention 
of the Postmaster General, who has in- 
formed me that he does not have any 
statutory authority to halt this traffic 
and require the agents of Communist 
countries to pay the cost of their mail- 
ings by using first-class mail only. 
Postmaster General Donaldson ex- 
pressed to me his own displeasure at the 
present situation in these words: 

It is to be regretted that the facilities of 
the postal service are being used for the 
dissemination of this type of material. 


Accordingly, Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing proposed legislation that will 
give the Postmaster General authority 
to do what he indicates he would like to 
do. In view of this implied support, I 
hope that the majority leadership will 
join with me in an effort to bring my bill 
up for Senate action before the end of 
the present session. It would not seem 
to me that this is a controversial bill 
requiring extensive committee study. I 
am convinced that we are all agreed that 
the Communist propaganda machinery 
ought not to be subsidized by the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

The bill (S. 3174) to provide for de- 
nial of second-class and bulk-rate third- 
class mailing privileges to agents of 
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Communist-controlled governments, in- 
troduced by Mr. Carn, was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 


DISAPPROVAL OF REORGANIZATION 
PLAN NO. 2 OF 1952, RELATING TO 
REORGANIZATIONS IN THE POST 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr, JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(for himself, Mr. MCKELLAR, Mr. NEELY, 
Mr. Lancer, and Mr. CARLSON) submitted 
the following resolution (S. Res. 317) 
relating to reorganizations in the Post 
Office Department, which was referred 
to the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations: 

Resolved, That the Senate does not favor 
the Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1952 trans- 
mitted to Congress by the President on April 
10, 1952. 


LEASING OF CERTAIN QUARTERS 
BY POSTMASTER GENERAL— 
AMENDMENTS - 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado submitted 
amendments intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (H. R. 6839) to modify 
and extend the authority of the Post- 
master General to lease quarters for 
post-office purposes, which were referred 
to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, and ordered to be printed. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR DEPART- 
MENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, COM- 
MERCE, AND THE JUDICIARY— 
AMENDMENT 
Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (for him- 

self and Mr. MILLIKIN) submitted an 

amendment, intended to be proposed by 

them, jointly, to the bill (H. R. 7289) 

making appropriations for the Depart- 

ments of State, Justice, Commerce, and 
the Judiciary, for the fiscal year ending 

June 36, 1953, and for other purposes, 

which were referred to the Committee 

on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed. 


REVISION OF LAWS RELATING TO 
IMMIGRATION, NATURALIZATION, 
AND NATIONALITY — AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. LEHMAN (for himself, Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, Mr. DoucLas, Mr. BENTON, Mr. 
LANGER, Mr. KILGORE, Mr. McManon, Mr. 
GREEN, Mr. Pastore, Mr. Moopy, Mr. 
Murray, Mr. KEFAUVER, and Mr. MORSE) 
submitted 17 amendments intended to be 
proposed by them, jointly, to the bill 
(S. 2550) to revise the laws relating to 
immigration, naturalization, and na- 
tionality, and for other purposes, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce; 
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Rosel H. Hyde, of Idaho, to be a member 
of the Federal Communications Commission 
(reappointment); 

Carroll T. Newman, and sundry other per- 
sons, for appointment in the United States 
Coast Guard; and 

William Albert Adler, and sundry other 
cadets, to be ensigns in the United States 
Coast Guard. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON SENATE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 130, PROPOS- 
ING AN AMENDMENT TO THE CON- 
STITUTION RELATIVE TO MAKING 
OF TREATIES AND EXECUTIVE 
AGREEMENTS 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Wednesday, 
May 21, 1952, at 10 a. m., in room P-36 
in the Capitol, on Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 130, proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States rela- 
tive to making of treaties and executive 
agreements. The subcommittee consists 
of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mo- 
CarraN], chairman, the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. O’Conor], the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. SMITH], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON], 
and the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
HENDRICKSON]. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Appendix, as 
follows: 
By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

Address entitled “Socialism by Treaty,” de- 
livered by Senator Bricker before the confer- 
ence of American Small Business Organiza- 
tions in Washington, D. C. on April 22, 1952. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Address delivered by Representative 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR., on May 10, 1952, 
before annual Grover Cleveland dinner of 
Erie County Democratic Committee, Buffalo, 
8 

Address delivered by George Meany, secre- 
tary-treasurer, American Federation of La- 
bor, on May 7, 1952, at testimonial dinner 
tendered by the National Labor Council of 
City of Hope. 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

Address delivered by George E. Stringfellow 
at the fourth annual training school of the 
New Jersey division, American Cancer So- 
ciety, on November 16, 1951. 


AMENDMENT OF TRADING WITH 
THE ENEMY ACT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 302) to 
amend section 32 (a) (2) of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act, which was, to 
Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That the third proviso in subdivision (D) 
of paragraph (2) of section 32 (a) of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, as amended, 
is amended by striking out “$5,000,000” 
wherever it appears in such proviso and by 
inserting in lieu thereof “$8,000,000.” 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
is a bill which deals with the problems 
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of persons of dual nationality, whose 
property has been seized and vested by 
the Alien Property Custodian or the 
Office.of Alien Property. 

The bill as it passed the Senate had 
two major objectives: First, to permit 
all dual nationals otherwise qualified to 
secure the return of their property which 
had been vested, irrespective of the order 
in which persons filed their claims; sec- 
ond, to remove the administrative diffi- 
culties involved in placing an actual 
value on some of the interests which 
have been seized, some of which are con- 
tingent future interests. 

The House of Representatives amend- 
ed the bill in such a manner as to sim- 
ply raise the ceiling presently imposed 
on the value of the property which might 
be returned under Senate bill 202. Un- 
der present law this limitation is $5,000,- 
000. The House version of the bill 
would raise the limit to $8,000,000. But 
the House amendment does not alleviate 
either of the conditions which the Senate 
sought to alleviate. The administrative 
difficulty and expense of determining the 
actual value of the property to be re- 
turned is still present, regardless of 
whether the ceiling on the total value 
of property to be returned is $5,000,000 
or $8,000,000 or some other amount. 

The thought which primarily moti- 
vated the Senate, when it epproved this 
bill, was, in my opinion, the desire to do 
equity to all persons similarly situated, 
and eliminate the situation existing un- 
der present law, whereby claims may be 
denied simply because they were filed 
after a statutory limit had been reached, 
though the filing may have involved no 
laches or other delay on the part of the 
claimant, and even though the claims 
may be equally as meritorious as those 
which are being paid. This situation is 
not cured by merely raising the ceiling, 
particularly when, as I am advised is the 
case here, there is a distinct probability 
that the new ceiling will be insufficient. 
I am informed that the most recent 
count showed 193 claims now identified 
as involving dual nationals, and that 
these claims have a total book value of 
$7,657,600. Experience has shown that 
the actual value of this property is about 
20 percent above the book value. On 
this basis, it would appear that the actual 
value of the property involved in the 193 
pending claims which involve dual na- 
tionals is in excess of $9,000,000. 

I have made these brief expressions— 
perhaps they have been too brief—as a 
foundation for the motion which I in- 
tend to make now for the purpose of 
sending this bill to conference. For the 
reasons I have indicated, I do not believe 
that the Senate should accept the House 
amendment. 

I, therefore, move, Mr. President, that 
the Senate disagree to the House amend- 
ment to Senate bill 302, request a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. McCarran, 
Mr. O'Conor, Mr. SMITH of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. LANGER, and Mr. JENNER con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 
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TRIBUTE TO J. EDGAR HOOVER 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, long 
and devoted service to the cause of good 
government has always been appreciated 
by the people of this great country. For 
this reason I consider it pertinent to 
bring to the attention of the Senate that 
on Saturday past the Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover, completed 28 years of 
service in this highly important post. 

During those 28 years Mr. Hoover has 
set a pattern of administrative compe- 
tence that would be difficult to match 
and impossible to surpass, among all the 
many thousands of loyal employees who 
have served our country well during 
those troubled years. 

From the day of his appointment by 
the then Attorney General, the Honor- 
able Harlan F. Stone, later Chief Justice 
of the United States, Mr. Hoover has 
been an example of efficiency, initiative, 
and concentration on his job which has 
brought him universal admiration and 
respect among the millions of our citi- 
zenry. All the people of the United 
States have come to recognize that mat- 
ters entrusted to the FBI, under Mr. 
Hoover, will be pursued with vigor and 
in the best traditions of American law 
enforcement. I venture to say that no 
official of our Government today or in 
the years during which Mr. Hoover has 
directed the Bureau stands or has stood 
in higher esteem than he among our citi- 
zenry in general. 

While the Bureau had been established 
some 16 years before by a distinguished 
Marylander then serving as United 
States Attorney General, the Honorable 
Charles Bonaparte, it did not begin to 
achieve its later recognition and ap- 
preciation until Mr. Hoover took over, 
at the age of 29. He accepted the post, 
he made plain at that time, on the un- 
derstanding that the Bureau was to be 
a career organization. To effect this he 
established rigid requirements for ap- 
pointment as agent and prescribed rigid 
regulations to insure effective function- 
ing. 


From a beginning which found the FBI 
in possession only of the country’s origi- 
nal collection of less than a million fin- 
gerprints, together with the criminal 
records which had been maintained prior 
to that time by the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, Mr. Hoover 
has developed the Bureau along sound, 
well-considered lines, to the point where 
today it is, I venture to say, the out- 
standing investigative agency of the en- 
tire world. 

Its fingerprint collection has been tre- 
mendously expanded, so that there are 
now more than 123,000,000 in the collec- 
tion; the number of special agents has 
been increased until the Bureau now has 
special agents in 52 field divisions 
throughout the United States, as well as 
in Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. So 
effective is the personnel set-up that 
within an hour a special agent can be 
on hand at any place in the country 
where his services are required. 

Not only has the Bureau done a splen- 
did job in training its own special agents 
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in the entire field of modern crime de- 
tection, but its courses for law enforce- 
ment agents on the State and local level 
have been immensely helpful in raising 
the standard of law enforcement gener- 
ally. 

As the head of a trained force of 15,000 
employees, nearly one half of whom are 
trained investigative agents, and as the 
repository of the trust and confidence 
of the millions of American citizens in 
every section of the country, Mr. Hoover 
is a force for administration of law and 
for the preservation of American secu- 
rity, the equal of which I believe one 
would search in vain to find in all the 
history of our country. 

It has been my privilege to work in 
cooperation with Mr. Hoover on law en- 
forcement matters of various kinds. As 
a former prosecuting attorney I have had 
the utmost admiration and respect for 
his alert response to every demand made 
upon him, and for his generous coopera- 
tion in any and all matters placed before 
him. It affords me deep satisfaction, 
therefore, to be able to pay this small 
tribute to him on the occasion of the 
twenty-eighth anniversary of his assum- 
ing his present office, 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to compliment the Senator 
from Maryland for his tribute to Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover. Mr. Hoover is one of the 
great public servants of this country. I 
am glad the Senator has recognized his 
28 years of service by paying him this 
tribute in the Senate today. 

Mr. O'CONOR. I thank the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. President, I 
also wish to join the Senator from Mary- 
land in his tribute to Mr. J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver. As a member of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, I know that Mr. Hoover 
has frequently cooperated with our com- 
mittee, and we have always appreciated 
his service. 

Mr. O'CONOR. I am grateful to the 
distinguished minority leader and the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan for 
their statements. 


DEDUCTION FROM GROSS INCOME 
OF CERTAIN FOLITICAL DEBTS 


Mr, O’CONOR. Mr. President, one of 
the onerous duties of citizenship is the 
fulfillment of one’s tax obligations, Par- 
ticularly in these times when extraordi- 
nary demands upon Government have 
forced taxes to unusually burdensome 
levels is it vital that the statutes be so 
worded as to prevent avoidance of taxes 
by any special group or individuals. Such 
favors to anyone, by their very nature, 
represent injustices to all other citizens 
required to pay their taxes according to 
strict provisions of the law. 

The proposed amendment to the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, in which I have 
joined with the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], would 
outlaw certain questionable procedures, 
which, by clever manipulation, could 
mushroom to alarming proportions. On 
the face of it, the type of income write- 
offs to which this proposal has reference, 
might easily and unfortunately circum- 
vent the income tax laws which the great 
mass of our citizens must obey 
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The loophole shown to exist in the 
present law, if allowed to continue, is so 
large as to permit a whole team of politi- 
cal wheel horses to prance through and 
parade down an avenue of privilege paid 
for by the Public Treasury. 

Such deductions are not in keeping 
with the spirit of the Internal Revenue 
Code. They do not conform to good 
practice and should be specifically pro- 
hibited. Only thus can we be certain 
that there be no repetition of such in- 
stances as have been disclosed. 

Elections have become very costly. So 
much is this so that sometimes qualified 
men hesitate to run for office because of 
the excessive expenditures involved. To 
permit deductions of contributions to 
political parties as nonbusiness losses, 
whether they be handled as loans or 
otherwise, is to encourage increased cam- 
paign expenditures and it must be kept 
in mind that the vast proportion of such 
expenditures, under the practices now 
proposed to be outlawed, would be borne 
by the Federal Government. It takes 
little imagination to realize what far- 
reaching effects the general application 
of such exemption procedures would 
occasion, 

It is obvious that such a practice could 
lead to grave abuse. Very questionable 
arrangements could be made between 
parties who are willing to connive and 
political organizations or candidates 
could lend themselves to reprehensible 
deals which would be a mockery of law. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN-TYPE 
TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, of which I have the honor to 
be a member, is holding hearings on sev- 
eral bills dealing with the problem of 
developing modern-type transport air- 
craft. These bills include variations of 
the so-called prototype proposals, and 
also a bill offered by the senior Senator 
from Nevada, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, which would 
provide for a construction differential 
subsidy. 

Yesterday, Mr. President, the Senator 
from Nevada appeared before the com- 
mittee to testify in behalf of his bill and 
to discuss the other bills which are the 
subject of the committee’s hearings. At 
the conclusion of Senator McCarran’s 
testimony, the chairman of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
my good friend Senator JOHNSON of Colo- 
rado, paid the Senator from Nevada a 
well-deserved tribute for his foresight 
and vision in the field of aviation. The 
new Under Secretary of Commerce for 
Transportation, Jack Scott, testified im- 
mediately following the senior Senator 
from Nevada, and after Mr. Scott’s testi- 
mony was concluded, the Senator from 
Nevada made reply to some points Mr. 
Scott had raised. 

The whole of this testimony to which 
I have referred is not exceedingly 
lengthy, but does concern an exceedingly 
important matter. Therefore, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I take this occasion to call his tes- 
timony to the attention of my colleagues. 
I ask unanimous consent that the indi- 
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cated portion of the committee proceed- 
ings, which I now send to the desk, may 
be printed in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the proceed- 
ings were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2344, S. 1402, S. 481, and S. 477 
(Tuesday, May 13, 1952) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 
10 o' clock a. m., in room 6-16, United States 
Capitol Building, Senator Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
of Colorado (chairman), presiding. 

Present: Senator JOHNSON. 

Also present: Edward C. Sweeney, profes- 
sional staff member for aviation. 

The CHARMAN. The hearing will come to 
order. 

We are honored this morning in having 
with us the author of Senate bill 2344, Sen- 
ator McCarran. Senator McCarran has a 
very busy life and he has several other places 
he has to go this morning, so we will turn it 
over to you now, Senator, You may proceed 
in any way you deem fit. 


STATEMENT OF HON, PAT M’CARRAN, UNITED 
STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NEVADA 


Senator McCarran. Mr. Chairman, first I 
want to thank you for arranging these hear- 
ings, and for giving me an opportunity to 
appear here this morning. 

I shall speak first in support of S. 2344— 
a bill I introduced on October 20, 1951, to 
provide for construction differential subsi- 
dies in the case of aircraft used in interna- 
tional air transportation. 

This bill follows in principle the construc- 
tion differential subsidy provisions of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936. That act was 
designed to permit operators of our overseas 
merchant marine to buy American-built 
ships without suffering the serious economic 
penalty which results from the cost differ- 
ential existing between foreign-built and 
American-built vessels. The cost of vessels 
in foreign shipyards was, and is, substan- 
tially less than the cost of similar vessels in 
American shipyards, In the absence of the 
construction differential provision in the 
Merchant Marine Act, our overseas operators, 
in order to maintain their competitive posi- 
tion in international trade, would be forced 
to buy in foreign shipyards. Recognizing 
this economic fact, the Congress in 1936 
provided for a contribution by the Federal 
Government of the cost differential between 
foreign-built and domestic-built vessels. 
The effect of that legislation has been to pre- 
serve for American shipyards, and for Amer- 
ican labor, a substantial portion of the ship 
construction needed to maintain our mer- 
chant marine. 

My bill, S. 2344, seeks to accomplish the 
same objectives in the case of American 
manufacture of transport aircraft, and to do 
it in virtually the same way. The only 
change I have made in the principle of the 
merchant marine construction differential 
subsidy is to seek some improvements in the 
way the subsidy is to be administered. 

If you look at this problem, Mr. Chairman, 
with blinders on, you will assert very 
promptly and very forcefully that there is no 
need for this subsidy in the case of trans- 
port aircraft because our manufacturers are 
better than those of the rest of the world, 
and our aircraft has been sought after abroad 
more than the aircraft of any other country. 

But Congress cannot legislate with blinders 
on. It must be foresighted, it must antici- 
pate problems before they arise, and take 
measures to protect the Nation’s industry, 
and our defense potential, from troubles 
waich are real, but which are over the ho- 
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rizon. In this case, the troubles are not even 
over the horizon. All you have to do is raise 
your eyes slightly and you are forced to recog- 
nize that the su which the United 
States has long held in the building of trans- 
port aircraft is being directly and seriously 
challenged by both British and Canadian 
manufacturers. 

At the present moment, American-made 
Lockheed Constellations, Douglas DC-6’s, 
and Boeing Stratocruisers are being used al- 
most exclusively on all the major competi- 
tive international air routes, not only by the 
air carriers of the United States but also by 
the air carriers of Belgium, Canada, France, 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Sweden, and many other countries. When 
you add these long-range transports to the 
vast number of DC-4’s, DC-3’s, and Convairs 
being used in international air transporta- 
tion, you find that approximately 80 per- 
cent of the aircraft in scheduled airline use 
throughout the world are of United States 
manufacture. 

The reason for this favorable situation is 
clear. The American- built transports are so 
far superior in safety, efficiency, and econ- 
omy to any aircraft built abroad that foreign 
air transport operators are forced to come to 
this country to buy their airplanes, and 
United States operators have no temptation 
to go abroad for theirs. If, on the basis of 
the facts as I know them now, I could con- 
clude that this situation could be maintained 
indefinitely, my bill, S. 2344, would never 
have been introduced, and I would not be 
here this morning. However, we who fol- 
low carefully the progress of our air trans- 
port operators and manufacturers know full 
well that our favorable position is changing 
rapidly, and adversely to this country. We 
have anticipated this adverse development 
for the past 4 or 5 years. We have stated 
publicly time and time again that unless 
some action was taken, British and Canadian 
manufacturers would make such progress in 
the development of jet transports that the 
ability of this country to control the trans- 
port aircraft market would be lost. 

We have supported legislation to provide 
a direct subsidy to underwrite the develop- 
ment cost of jet and other modern transport 
aircraft, That fight was lost because of the 
opposition of the administration, and of 
some of the aircraft manufacturers. We 
supported and secured the enactment of leg- 
islation which would provide for the testing 
and minor legislation of some modern trans- 
port aircraft. This was an inadequate bill, 
and we knew it, but it was the best we could 
get at the time. Even yet, no funds have 
been appropriated to support this modest 
contribution to the solution of our problem. 
It has been impossible, apparently, to arouse 
the Congress and the administration to the 
seriousness of this threat to one of our es- 
sential industries. 

Amazingly enough, we have not even had 
the support of the Air Force in the develop- 
ment of a jet transport which could be di- 
rectly purchased by it and, if operated by 
the airlines, would be available for Air Force 
use in time of emergency. For some reason, 
which I find very difficult to envision, the Air 
Force, while busily engaged in the design of 
jet fighters and bombers, can find no interest 
in the development of a jet transport to pro- 
vide logistic support, if you please, for this 
modern battle fleet. Across the long reaches 
of the Pacific they are now using DC-4’s to 
transport the wounded from Tokyo to the 
west coast, in 36 hours; whereas with mod- 
ern jets this could be cut to less than 18 
hours. Somehow, the idea seems to prevail 
that a military transport is supposed to be 
slow. 

But all this is past history, Mr. Chairman, 
and it does no good to review old mistakes. 
However, it is worth-while to review the cur- 
rent effects of these old mistakes. 

The American aircraft-manufacturing in- 
dustry, so far as I know, does not even have 
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a jet air transport in mock-up stage, let 
alone a flyable aircraft. They may have de- 
signs of such aircraft on the drawing boards, 
but if so, that is as far as they have gone. 

Current publicity from United States man- 
ufacturers indicates the possibility of pro- 
ducing a jet transport prototype by 1957— 

be 


Contrast, Mr. Chairman, that position with 
the position of Canadian and British manu- 
facturers. The De Haviland Aircraft Co. has 
designed and built the Conret—a 100,000- 
pound airplane capable of operating at an 
air speed of just less than 500 miles per hour. 
Eight Comets are flying now, and they are 
coming off the De Haviland production line 
at the rate of about one a month. The 
twentieth Comet is at the very beginning 
of its march down the production line to- 
day. This airplane has received the British 
equivalent of an airworthiness certificate, 
which permits it to be used in scheduled air 
transport operation, and such operation was 
commenced on May 2, 1952. The Comet is 
being operated from London to Johannes- 
burg—a total distance of 6,724 miles—with 
a filght time of 18 hours and 40 minutes. 
It is reported that the De Haviland Co. now 
has on order some 50 Comets. Air France 
proposes to use them. British Common- 
wealth Pacific Airlines proposes to use them 
on Pacific service. The British Overseas Air- 
ways will put the Comet into operation be- 
tween Bermuda and New York as early as 
the fall of this year. 

There has been considerable criticism of 
the economy and efficiency of the Comet for 
scheduled airline operation, but the British 
manufacturing industry is as much aware 
of those deficiencies as we are, and is pre- 
paring to correct them with a new type 
Comet, which is expected to be in sched- 
uled operation during the beginning of 1954, 
The British manufacturers have other tur- 
bine-powered aircraft in the prototype stage 
which show great promise for operation in 
scheduled service. The Canadians have also 
built a jet transport. While it is not ad- 
vanced as far as the Comet, it has been in 
actual operation for an extensive period, and 
is now being brought up to licensing stand- 
ards. 

From this brief picture of foreign jet 

development, we can see where 
the United States stands in the jet trans- 
port market at the present time. On the 
one hand, our manufacturers promise a jet 
transport sometime in 1957—5 years from 
now. The British manufacturers have a 
jet transport in operation right now. I am 
sure that it will not be very long before our 
manufacturers will have lost the strong com- 
petitive position they have at the present 
time. Anyone who is familiar with the 
practical facts of international air transpor- 
tation knows that if BOAC or Air France 
puts an airplane on the North Atlantic 
which exceeds the speed of our piston-driv- 
en aircraft by as much as 100 miles per hour, 
our operators will be forced to buy them. If 
British Commonwealth Pacific puts a Comet 
into Pacific service, cur Pacific operators will 
have to buy them. I would be the first to 
say that they should buy them, if that ac- 
tion is necessary to maintain the present 
supremacy of our international air trans- 
portation system. Certainly, if we cannot 
preserve the supremacy of both our manu- 
facturers and operators, we should preserve 
our operating position in international air 

tion even if it is necessary for our 
operators to purchase foreign aircraft. But 
we must realize that once such a trend to- 
ward foreign-built aircraft is established 
other international operators will be forced 
to follow. Long-established customers of 
American manufacturers will be lost to the 
British, and once they have been lost, it 
will be hard to get them back. We have 
had our experience. 

If we lose our present major share of the 
world’s transport aircraft market, we lose 
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a great deal. In fact, our loss would be al- 
most disastrous. By reason of our prewar 
preparation, our aircraft manufacturing in- 
dustry during World War II was able to 
build thousands of badly needed trans- 
ports for military use. Because American 
manufacturers led the world in the building 
of transports during the war, our interna- 
tional airlines got a head start on everyone 
in successful air-transport operations. For 
this same reason, close cooperation between 
our airlines and our aircraft manufacturers 
produced the best of piston-driven aircraft 
after the war.. American labor, all during 
this period, has been greatly benefited by 
participation in the building of these trans- 
ports. On the other hand, if we lose a ma- 
jor part of the transport aircraft market, we 
lose the ability to produce rapidly the trans- 
ports we need in time of war. Our airlines 
will be placed at a definite disadvantage in 
dealing with foreign concerns for their air- 
craft. American labor will be deprived of 
many thousands of good jobs. 

Mr. Chairman, we have gone a good way 
down this road already—so far, in fact, that 
my bill is a prime essential to the mainte- 
nance of the American Transport Aircraft 
manufacturing industry. A vigorous com- 
petitor has already been created in the 
United Kingdom—a competitor that will use 
every effort to sell to the American operator; 
a competitor that has great natural advan- 
tages over American concerns. The wage 
rates for aircraft workers in the United 
Kingdom are less than those paid to our 
aircraft workers. The British manufacturer 
has received grants from his government de- 
signed to absorb the development cost of 
these aircraft. Consequently, Mr. Chair- 
man, the manufacturer can sell the aircraft 
at a price which does not include any de- 
velopmental expense. I have no doubt in 
my mind that by reason of these advantages, 
plus their 5-year head start on American 
manufacturers, the British will substantial- 
ly undersell any comparable jet that is pro- 
duced in the United States for years to 
come. This being the case, we will have be- 
fore long precisely the situation which faced 
this Government in developing its merchant 
marine. We will have American operators 
faced with paying a very substantially high- 
er price for any United States built jet than 
for one built in the United Kingdom or Can- 
ada. Since our airlines must compete with 
operators buying these low-cost aircraft, we 
also will be compelled to buy them. 

I strongly recommend to this committee 
that it look into the future, recognize these 
practical problems, recognize the urgency of 
the need to maintain our American manu- 
facturing industry, and accept the solu- 
tion of these problems which I have pro- 
posed in S. 2344. 

In view of the fact that the committee 
has for consideration in these hearings three 
other bills, T would like to comment briefly 
on those bills. The first one is S. 1402, which 
would provide Government aid in the de- 
velopment of a local-service airplane. I 
hope the committee will give careful and 
sympathetic consideration to this bill, be- 
cause, to my mind, it is an economy meas- 
ure pure and simple. The local-service air- 
lines have been established by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in order to give needed service 
to small communities. We who come from 
the western part of the United States are 

ly aware of the valuable service 
those airlines are providing. I feel strongly 
that they are here to stay, for communities 
and areas which have become accustomed to 
this service will find that they cannot do 
without it. At the present time, almost all 
of the local-service airlines are using 
DC-3’s—an airplane that was designed and 
built 15 years ago. I have no doubt that the 
local-servic lines could improve their serv- 
ice substantially, and reduce their costs, if a 
new airpiane could be developed for them. 
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They have worked hard with the manu- 
facturers in attempting to secure commit- 
ments for the design and construction of 
such an airplane, but as yet have not been 
completely successful. Their best prospect 
appears to be a Canadian manufacturer, I 
am told; and my own preference would be to 
see a satisfactory local-service transport air- 
plane developed in the United States. Any- 
thing the Congress can do to further this 
end will, as I have said, be an economy 
measure; because, for some time to come, it 
will be necessary for the Government to 
subsidize these small carriers. To the ex- 
tent that their operating costs can be re- 
duced by more modern and efficient air- 
planes, and their operating revenues in- 
creased by improvements in service which 
would flow from such an airplane, the Gov- 
ernment gains directly and immediately. 

The next bill is S. 481—a bill which in 
general would provide for the acquisition by 
the United States of $100,000,000 worth of 
transport airplanes, which would then be 
leased to operators for commercial purposes. 
I do not regard this bill as sound legislation. 
I believe that we should stick with the prin- 
ciples of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 
on this poigt. That act contemplated the 
development of a privately capitalized and 
financed domestic air transport industry. 
The principle involved in that act has been 
successful. The air transport fleet has grown 
since 1938 from about 300 airplanes, with an 
average seating capacity of 18, to over 1,000 
airplanes, at the end of 1951, with an aver- 
age seating capacity of approximately 44. 
All of these airplanes were bought with 
private funds, and I understand that many 
more are now in order, which will be fi- 
nanced with private funds. Consequently, 
there seems to be no need for the expendi- 
ture of large sums of Government money to 
buy airplanes for the airlines, since they ap- 
pear to be capable of buying their own. 
If we have $100,000,000 to spend, I would 
strongly recommend that we take every dol- 
lar of it and devote it to the development 
of new and modern aircraft, in order to main- 
tain our predominant position in transport 
aircraft manufacturing, 

The other bill that is before the com- 
mittee is S. 477. It provides for a direct 
expenditure of Government funds for the 
development of more modern transport air- 
planes. A bill similar in principle to this 
one was reported by this committee in 1948, 
but failed of passage at the conclusion of 
the Eightieth Congress. If the bill had been 
adopted then, and promptly implemented, 
I feel sure that we would not now be in 
the unfortunate position in which we find 
ourselves. However, at this time, in view of 
the opposition to this type of legislation, I 
would be very doubtful whether it could 
be passed. Consequently, it is my recom- 
mendation that in the committee’s delibera- 
tions attention be particularly directed to 
S. 2344 and S. 1402. 

Mr. Chairman, again, I want to thank the 
chairman for the opportunity to appear here 
today: and I want to thank this committee 
for giving attention to these vitally impor- 
tant matters. 

The CHAMMAN. The committee certainly 
appreciates your interest in these matters, 
Senator. You are recognized generally as 
the man of vision in Congress so far as 
geronautics is concerned. As a member of 
the Commerce Committee which handled 
aeronautical matters and aviation gener- 
ally prior to the reorganization of the Sen- 
ate, you were always in the fcrefront, fight- 
ing for a place in the sun for American 
aeronautics, and history has proved that 
you were a man of vision then. 

We are glad to see your interest con- 
tinued. We regret that when this committee 
took over the work of the old Commerce 
Committee, that you did not come along. 
We need you on this committee. I am sure 
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that the cause of aeronautics would have 
been enhanced had you come to this com- 
mittee from the original committee. 

So we are very glad to have your views 
always on aeronautics. You come to us 
once in a while and help us out with your 
advice and counsel, and we always welcome 
you, we always gain from the words that 
you say. 

Senator McCarran. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHARMAN. So it is with deep appre- 
ciation today that we hear your testimony, 
and certainly any one and all of us who 
have been privileged to hear you must con- 
cur that you do look ahead, that you do 
take a progressive attitude, a very decidedly 
progressive attitude toward aeronautics, 
and what is perhaps best of all, that you 
take an American attitude. 

We thank you very much for coming here. 

Senator McCarran. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, the next witness is 
Jack Scott, Under Secretary of Commerce. 


STATEMENT OF JACK GARRETT SCOTT, UNDER SEC- 
RETARY FOR TRANSPORTATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 


Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman and Senator Mc- 
CarraNn, my name is Jack Garrett Scott. Iam 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Transpor- 
tation. 

Preliminarily, I should like to say, Mr. 
Chairman, what you already know, and that 
is that I occupy that position a very short 
time. Im fact, yesterday was my first full 
day in the office, and I am sure that I do 
not know enough about this important and 
complicated subject which is brought before 
us here by these bills, certainly not as much 
as I should know, but I hope that I am 
sufficiently informed to present, in general 
terms, the position of the Department of 
Commerce with respect to S. 2344 and the 
related legislative proposals now before this 
committee. 

Later you will hear the testimony of rep- 
resentatives of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, the unit of this Department spe- 
Cifically charged with operating the civil 
airways, administering and enforcing safety 
regulations, and carrying on technical re- 
search in aviation. Under the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act, the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration is authorized to undertake or super- 
vise such developmental work and service 
testing as tends to the creation of improved 
air navigation facilities, aircraft, aircraft 
engines, propellers, and appliances. That 
testimony will deal mainly with the tech- 
nical phases of aircraft-development prob- 
lems. My presentation will deal with policy 
matters on this subject on behalf of the 
Department as a whole. Leadership in the 
field of transportation policy in the execu- 
tive branch is an obligation of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, both organically and by 
Presidential direction. 

The Department, in furtherance of its gen- 
eral interest and duty respecting develop- 
ment of transportation facilities, strongly 
favors the objectives of this legislation, which 
include the encouragement of the United 
States production of advanced types of air- 
craft, the retention of our traditional role 
of world leadership in transport aircraft 
manufacturing and operation, and the de- 
velopment and maintenance of an adequate 
potential of aircraft suitable for national 
defense requirements. For those reasons, the 
Department has given considerable study to 
both the technical and economic problems 
of aircraft development and subsidy aid to 
air carriers during recent years, and there- 
fore has an intense interest in the subject 
matter of these hearings. 

It has been traditionally the policy of the 
Government of the United States to leave to 
private industry, to the greatest possible ex- 
tent, the procurement of its own products 
and facilities. Private industry has tradi- 
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tionally insisted upon exercising that free- 
dom and reaping the benefits which are inci- 
dent thereto. However, there have been ex- 
ceptions necessary where the commercial and 
defense needs of the country demanded such 
extensive and accelerated development that 
industry could not be expected to support 
them. Examples of such exceptions are land 
grants made to the railroads, air-mail sub- 
sidy payments to the airlines administered 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board, and the mari- 
time construction-differential and operating- 
differential subsidy programs administered 
by the maritime authorities of this Depart- 
ment. 

Further recognition of the need for assist- 
ance to aviation development is given in the 
aircraft-testing program intended as an ad- 
junct to private production, which was au- 
thorized by Public Law 867 of the Eighty- 
first Congress. This program has not pro- 
gressed to any appreciable extent because air- 
craft testing, like aircraft development, is an 
expensive process and the funds made avail- 
able thus far have been inadequate for an 
effective program. 

The basic questions raised by the bills now 
before this committee are (1) whether the 
national interest presently requires an ex- 
ception to the policy of development by pri- 
vate industry because of the need for en- 
couraging sufficient production potential for 
the most advanced type of aircraft desirable 
for both national defense and commercial 
needs, and (2) if such a need is found to 
exist, whether such exception should follow 
the construction-differential subsidy ap- 
proach, as proposed by S. 2344, or some other 
plan. 

In the latter connection, I invite your at- 
tention to the testimony of Secretary Saw- 
yer before this committee on June 28, 1951, 
to the effect that payment to the air car- 
riers for carrying air mail be based upon the 
cost of carrying the mail plus a fair return 
on the facilities devoted to this service. Pay- 
ments made in addition thereto would be 
termed subsidies and made available by the 
Congress, to be administered by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. That testimony appears 
in the printed report on the hearing on S. 436 
at page 119 and the following pages. 

The Department of Commerce believes that 
this sets forth the basis and procedure which 
should be undertaken with respect to air 
subsidy generally. 

S. 2344 would authorize and direct the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to grant American-flag 
international air carriers a construction- 
differential subsidy for the purchase of air- 
craft from American manufacturers for use 
in international air transportation. The 
amount of the subsidy would be equal to 
the excess of the price of such aircraft over 
the price of comparable aircraft produced 
by foreign manufacturers. It would be de- 
signed to cover the price differential between 
a given aircraft model produced in the United 
States and a similar model produced in for- 
eign factories. One of the great adminis- 
trative difficulties incident to the passage of 


this bill would be that of ascertaining price 


differences for flight equipment produced in 
this country not produced elsewhere. For 
instance, if the United States produces an 
atomic-powered aircraft which could not be 
produced in any other country, calculating 
the differences in cost to be paid under this 
bill would be indeed difficult if not impos- 
sible. 

Most major airlines of the world are now 
using United States-manufactured piston- 
engined transports. It would appear then 
that S. 2344 is not primarily intended to ap- 
ply to the production of aircraft now in gen- 
eral use, but rather to stimulate develop- 
ment of domestic production by enabling 
United States manufacturers to overcome 
possible competitive disadvantages in the 
construction of advanced-type transports, 
particularly turbo-prop and turbo-jet units. 
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On the basis of the information now avail- 
able to the Commerce Department, it is difi- 
cult to determine whether the national in- 
terest presently requires enactment of fur- 
ther legislation to stimulate advanced-type 
aircraft production in the United States, for 
three reasons. First, it is probable that 
private capital may effectively accomplish 
the job as they have done in the past. Sec- 
ond, it dees not appear feasible to evaluate 
the simulating effect on production of the 
aircraft-testing program before that pro- 
gram is given a full and fair trial. Third, it 
is possible that adequate prototype develop- 
ment will be contributed by the Department 
of Defense, in time for general use. 

We question whether the construction-dif- 
ferential subsidy approach as proposed for 
application to international air carriers rep- 
resents the most effective means of achiev- 
ing the highly salutary objective in view, for 
reasons which were submitted in some detail 
in our report to this committee dated Feb- 
ruary 14, 1952. In addition, we doubt the 
advisability of limiting the proposed award 
of subsidy to international air carriers, when 
it is the entire United States air transport 
and aircraft manufacturing industries which 
should receive the stimulus if such stimulus 
is required. Further, since the proposal 
stems from need for stimulating jet-plane 
production in particular, any action taken 
should be so defined. 

Pending further developments and ulti- 
mate determination of need for further legis- 
lation on this subject, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board would appear to be in a position, 
through its broad and flexible powers in con- 
nection with air subsidy, to protect the na- 
tional interest. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator McCarran, do you 
have any questions or observations? 

Senator McCarran. I would like to make 
just a few observations on the Secretary's 
statement for the enlightenment of the com- 
mittee. 

This is not intended to be a general reply 
to what Mr. Scott said; but in a few respects, 
things which he said would seem to justify 
careful consideration by the committee; and 
I believe a brief comment by me, with re- 
spect to these matters, would not be amiss. 

First of all, I found extremely interesting 
what Mr. Scott had to say about the obliga- 
tion of the Department of Commerce to pro- 
vide leadership in the field of transportation 
policy. It has always been my understanding 
that the responsibility for fixing policy in 
this field, as in other fields of national ac- 
tivity, rested primarily with the Congress of 
the United States. I have noted over the 
last few years an increasing tendency—and 
it has increased and burgeoned most re- 
markably in the last 18 months—to push 
and implement the philosophy that the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government is to be- 
come the policy maker in this transportation 
field. I realize this is a matter which has 
little or nothing to do with the present bill; 
but since Mr. Scott raised it in his state- 
ment, I did not feel it should go unno- 
ticed on my part. 

For the information of this committee, I 
may say that the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee, of which I have the honor to be chair- 
man, has gone into this matter quite thor- 
oughly; and members of this committee may 
find it interesting to read the appropria- 
tions hearings in this connection. I do not 
mean to imply in any way that the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee is invading or at- 
tempting to invade the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce; but the question naturally arose in 
connection with estimates presented to the 
committee; and we have, as I say, gone into 
it most thoroughly. 

I was struck with the implication which 
Mr. Scott made, that the cation for a 
construction differential subsidy would rest 
in a showing that commercial and defense 


needs for accelerated development were so 
great that industry support could not rea- 
sonably be expected. I cannot accept that 
statement without a caveat. The basic jus- 
tification for the subsidy which this bill 
would provide is, indeed, the commercial and 
defense needs of the country; but I do not 
think there is an essential corollary question 
of what industry might be expected to sup- 
port. Rather, the important question is 
what can we attain without this subsidy. I 
know that those who are familiar with this 
subject, such as the members of this com- 
mittee, will immediately recognize that this 
is a very real distinction. 

Mr. Scott said a little later in his presen- 
tation that the Department of Commerce 
understands that private capital may accom- 
plish the job effectively and soon. At least, 
I assume that soon is what he meant by a 
reasonably short time. I think that if Mr. 
Scott has any information on this point, he 
should give it to the committee in detail. 
My own understanding has been that there 
is nothing whatsoever on the horizon to indi- 
cate any likelihood or even possibility that 
the development of adequate jet-type trans- 
port aircraft of American manufacture can 
be attained this year or next year, or at any 
specified date, without governmental assist- 
ance of some nature. I might say that this 
was the burden of the argument presented 
last year to my Appropriation Subcommittee 
in justification of a proposed appropriation 
for pressing forward on the jet prototype 
program. Althougn the Department was 
behind the jet prototype program at that 
time and was advancing these very argu- 
ments which I have mentioned, it is noted 
that the Department has now shifted its 
position. 

Mr. Scott also spoke of adequate prototype 
development being completed by the De- 
partment of Defense in time for general use. 
Here, again, I think if Mr. Scott has any spe- 
cific information on what the Department of 
Defense is doing in this regard that will aid 
the development of a civil transport jet air- 
craft, he should give the committee full 
details, 

In conclusion I note that Mr. Scott, in his 
conclusion, gave the only specific reason 
which he offered in his entire statement as a 
basis for opposition by the Department of 
Commerce to my bill S. 2344, to wit, what he 
called the lack of demonstrated need. The 
question of need, gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, is for this committee to determine in 
the first instance, and for the Congress to 
determine on the basis of this committee’s 
hearings and recommendations. 

There is one more point on which com- 
ment by me may be justified, even though I 
am attempting to keep my comment brief. 
Mr. Scott said that since the em- 
bodied in my bill is based on the need for 
stimulating the production of jet airplanes, 
the bill should so specify. In that connec- 
tion I only want to point out that what we 
are after is production of the most advanced 
type of transport aircraft. Today that is jet 
aircraft. What it may be tomorrow we do 
not know. It is not my thought that this 
question of policy should be limited to pres- 
ent-day conditions only and should be in- 
applicable if those conditions When 
Congress is fixing policy it should attempt to 
do it on the broadest possible basis and in 
such a manner that the policy will be appli- 
cable to conditions which may arise in the 
future, so far as possible. 


gress to determine on the basis of this com- 
mittee’s hearings and recommendations, 
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I am exceedingly pleased to have Mr. 
Scott hear my words as to his background, 
I hope he will bring into play in his all-im- 
portant position the best that has come to 
him in his experience in the past, and I hope 
that he will, by reason of his past experience 
and training, look with vision into this all- 
visionary subject. 

When we started in 1934 to draft a law 
that would govern aviation, and which took 
us 4 years and 16 different bills to finally get 
a bill that was passed in 1938, we were said 
to be too visionary. I made the statement 
on the floor of the Senate, and I got a laugh, 
that the day would come when Senators who 
were sportingly minded could leave the Cap- 
itol on a Friday afternoon, fly to South 
Africa, hunt big game on Saturday after- 
noon, and be back for work on Monday morn- 
ing. I was laughed at, but it has been ac- 
complished. If they did not bring back big 
game, at least they were over there and could 
have done it, and the results could have 
been as I stated. 

The new Secretary comes here fresh from 
the western field where imagination always 
abounds, and speaking for myself, what lit- 
tle assistance I can lend to him in his great 
work ahead of him, he may have that assist- 
ance at any time, anywhere, if he will call on 
me. I appreciate his presence here. 

Mr. Scorr. I am very grateful to you, Sen- 
ator, for your statement. 

Senator McCarran. I thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. I will have to leave you now. 

The CHARMAN. We are sorry to have you 
leave, Senator. Mr. Scott is an expert in 
many fields of transportation, but, so far as 
I know, this is his first experience in the feld 
of aeronautical transportation. But having 
known Mr. Scott so many, many years, and 
his father before him, I am very certain, 
Senator McCarran, that he is going to learn 
very rapidly. He is that kind of a fellow. 

Do you care to make any reply at all? 

Mr. Scott. I should like to make just one 
response. 

Senator, certainly so far as I am personally 
concerned, as to the first point you made, I 
am in wholehearted and thorough accord 
with the proposition that the transportation 
policy of this country should be determined 
by the Congress. In the act which chartered 
and created the Department of Commerce, 
that Department was specifically directed to 
foster and promote transportation and trans- 
portation facilities. I am quite sure that 
the Secretary agrees with the proposition 
that the activities of the Department of 
Commerce will be confined to the develop- 
ment of recommended policies for the 
executive branch and not at all to usurp any 
privilege of prerogative in the power of Con- 
gress. 

Senator McCarran. Knowing the Secretary 
as I do, I am entirely in accord with his 
statement. I believe that is his attitude. 

Mr. Scorr. Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you, Senator Mo- 
Cannax, for coming here. 


THE KOJE ISLAND PRISON CAMP 


Mr. ERIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for not 
more than 2 minutes on a matter of 
current interest. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from New Hampshire may pro- 
ceed for 2 minutes. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I wish 
to say a few words about the incident 
which has occurred in the prison camp 
on Koje Island, off Korea. The cap- 
ture of Gen. Francis T. Dodd by the 
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Communist prisoners, and the action of 
Gen. Charles Colson in yielding to their 
demands, are very disgraceful incidents. 
I cannot understand how men who have 
risen to the high position of general in 
the Army could be guilty, first, in the 
case of General Dodd, of the stupidity 
that led to his being captured, and sec- 
ond, in the case of General Colson, of 
acceding to the requests and demands 
of the Communist prisoners. 

I wish to compliment the higher au- 
thority in the Army, whether Gen. Mark 
Clark or General Collins, who imme- 
diately removed both General Dodd and 
General Colson from their commands, 
and also disavowed some of the conces- 
sions which are reported to have been 
made. What happened was sufficient 
to enable Russian propaganda directors 
to start to work. The Communists are 
sounding off on this matter on the air 
waves all over the world. This is the 
type of incident which is made to order 
for Communist propaganda, and it has 
played into the Communists’ hands. 

I wish to condemn the actions of Dodd 
and Colson, in the first place, and then 
to compliment whoever has removed 
them and has disavowed their proposals, 
at least in part, and to say that I think 
it would be very appropriate for the 
Preparedness Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, headed by the 
distinguished Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Jounson] of which I happen to be a 
member, to look into the matter, and 
I hope the subcommittee will do so. 


FOREIGN POLICY NEEDS—ADDRESS 
BY JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on the evening of May 12 Hon. 
John Foster Dulles made a very impor- 
tant public-policy address at the annual 
award dinner of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews. The ad- 
dress has appealed to me as being of 
such importance, and so relevant to the 
present international situation, that I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the body of the RECORD. 

I also ask unanimous consent that an 
editorial entitled Mr. Dulles Speaks,” 
published in the New York Times this 
morning, May 14, be printed in the body 
of the Recorp following Mr. Dulles’ ad- 
dress. 

There being no objection, the address 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY JOHN FOSTER DULLES 
FOREIGN POLICY NEEDS 


Foreign policy is nothing mysterious and 
remote. It is simply the way in which na- 
tions get along with each other. Just as 
every individual has problems of human rela- 
tions, so every nation has problems of inter- 
national relations. Nations, like individuals, 
want relations with others which will pro- 
mote their safety and increase their oppor- 
tunity to pursue happiness. That is the 
goal of foreign policy, Whether or not it is 
achieved depends largely upon the character 
of the nation. 

Individuals are apt to be secure and happy 
if they have a creative purpose in life, if 
they are willing to sacrifice present enjoy- 
ment for future security, and if they have a 
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sympathetic understanding of their fellows. 
These same three characteristics are those 
which are needed for a successful foreign 
policy. If the United States, as a Nation, has 
those qualities, and if those in authority 
competently translate those qualities into 
what they do on our behalf, then there is a 
good chance of our people being secure and 
happy in their international relations. 

With nations, as with men, money is no 
substitute for character. Our Nation today 
is spending fabulous sums for security. The 
target this year is about $60,000,000,000. We 
have given away, in one form or another, 
about $40,000,000,000 since 1945. If money 
could buy security and happiness, we should 
have them. Yet we have them not. Today 
we are ifsecure, we have iess good will than 
ever before in our history, and our people 
feel a sense of frustration. 

These facts suggest that it may be worth 
while to give more thought to fundamentals, 
and particularly to the present shaping of 
our national character. This dinner of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews 
is a particularly appropriate occasion; for the 
fundamentals of human relations are your 
special concern. Let us, then, think tonight 
about our Nation’s creative purpose, our will- 
ingness to sacrifice, and our understanding 
of others. 

Creative purpose has always been an out- 
standing characteristic of our Nation. Our 
founders felt, as put in the first paragraph 
of the Federalist Papers, that it seemed to 
have been reserved to the people of this 
country, by their conduct and example, to 
show mankind how to establish good govern- 
ment. We have been constantly seeking to 
develop and spread better political institu- 
tions, better economic processes, and ways to 
a richer intellectual and spiritual life. Be- 
cause our creative purposes won widespread 
recognition, we gained a large measure of 
security and opportunity in the world. 

That national characteristic emerged after 
the last world war. We were the principal 
architects and supporters of the United Na- 
tions. Within the framework of the United 
Nations Charter we promoted various re- 
gional associations—first the Rio Pact be- 
tween the American nations of this hem- 
isphere, then the North Atlantic Treaty be- 
tween the Atlantic-Mediterranean powers, 
and then a series of Pacific Ocean Security 
Treaties with Australia, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, and Japan. 

Within the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization there is arising a Western European 
Army, which will be under a single political 
command so that the national forces cannot 
fight each other but will be a unit for the 
common defense. This project, of immense 
significance, faces difficulties such as are 
always encountered when an effort is made 
to do more than record pious hopes. No 
doubt it will have to be an evolutionary 
process. But a beginning has been made, 
largely due to the powerful support which 
General Eisenhower has given to the basic 
idea. He has had the wisdom to see that 
Europe will always be a weak, divided, and 
defenseless community unless it adopts in 
some measure our federal principle which 
brings under common control and direction 
matters which are of common concern to 
all—notably, at this time, defense against 
possible Soviet aggression. 

In Japan, General MacArthur, as Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers, adopted 
wise and humane occupation policies which 
have started the Japanese on a new way of 
life. That alone made it possible to make 
a peace of reconciliation between Japan and 
48 free-world allies, and to start a Pacific 
security system in which Japan would play 
a responsible role. The May Day rioting by 
a few Communists, largely of North Korean 
origin, in no way proves that that trust and 
confidence in Japan are misplaced. 
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The American people, by supporting these 
projects, showed that their creative charac- 
ter still persisted. 

However, we would not be honest with our- 
selves if we did not admit that today large 
numbers of our people feel disillusioned and 
unhappy about these collective organiza- 
tions. They went into them with great 
hopes, and they have seen our Nation spend 
on them large sums. Now, it seems that 
the original estimates on which our Nation 
proceeded were miscalculated, because the 
peril, which it was said would be removed, 
persists unabated. 

It is, I am afraid, the fact that the Ameri- 
can people were “oversold” on these inter- 
national organizations, and reaction was 
bound to come. 

The United Nations has great possibilities, 
but it was never designed to provide insur- 
ance against major tension between the great 
powers. The regional pacts we have made 
are piecemeal efforts which are useful but 
which, standing alone, are totally inadequate, 
Nothing which we have done tackles the 
No. 1 problem, which is that of checking 
further Soviet aggression everywhere with- 
out such vast unproductive military expend- 
itures as would destroy the very values we 
are trying to protect. 

Our most intensive effort is being made in 
Western Europe. If that area should become 
united and strong, that would be an historic 
achievement having large consequences. 
But the frontier line it would secure across 
the European Continent is approximately 
500 miles in length whereas the entire fron- 
tier of freedom is 20,000 miles, extending 
from the North Cape in Europe to near 
Alaska in Asia. What about the virtually 
undefended 19,000 miles of frontier on the 
free side of which are some 700,000,000 people 
and vast economic resources? Our destiny 
is inextricably linked with these still-free 
areas. If Soviet communism, already dom- 
inant in one-third of the world, were to 
overrun, consolidate, and exploit this other 
one-third, the balance of world power would 
so shift that our own position would be 
desperate. 

Obviously, the 20,000-mile frontier of free- 
dom cannot be defended by methods which 
may be available to the Western European 
peoples. The Asian countries have neither 
the military tradition, the industrial capac- 
ity, mor the financial resources for such 
defense. The total cost of completing the 
program for Western Europe must be calcu- 
lated in terms of hundreds of billions of 
dollars, and to multiply that 25 times would 
be a bankrupting process which would ex- 
pose all the participating governments to 
internal revolt. 

The United States is, of course, planning 
to expand largely its own Military Estab- 
lishment. But we must bear in mind that 
our growing stockpile of atomic weapons, 
subject to our unpredictable use or abuse, 
is not everywhere reassuring and, indeed, in 
some respects it helps Soviet communism 
in its political warfare. The hard truth is, 
as my recent visits in both the East and 
West have made clear to me, that many of 
the peoples of the world have less fear of 
the Red Army than fear that the United 
States may rashly precipitate atomic war- 
fare, against which their population centers 
are utterly defenseless. It has seemed im- 
possible for the administration wholly to 
prevent persons in our Military Establish- 
ment from giving utterance to warlike views, 
which we at home believe are utterly irre- 
sponsible but which lead other people to 
believe that we are “trigger happy” so far 
as the use of atomic weapons is concerned. 

The real problem which confronts the free 
people can, I think, be briefly analyzed as 
follows: 

1. We must invent ways to defend the 
entire frontier of freedom, because small 
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parts of the free world are not themselves 
defensible if the rest should fail. 

But— 

2. we cannot create 20,000 miles of static 
defense in depth, able to hold back the Red 
Armies at every particular point which they 
might choose to attack, 

Therefore 

8. the only deterrent that will, at bearable 
cost, protect the entire frontier of freedom 
is the organization of striking power to hit 
any aggressor—where it hurts—if he should 
commit himself to open armed aggression 
anywhere: 

And— 

4. this deterrent power, if it is to achieve 

its maximum possibilities to prevent war 
and to reassure the free peoples, needs to be 
openly organized and clearly defined as in 
the interest of public security. 

Until we solve this problem, all else that 
we attempt will be blighted and involve a 

ion of hopes and disappointments 
which in the end will leave us spiritually 
and materially drained. The American peo- 
ple have a right to demand that our Nation 
face up to this unfinished business. It can 
be finished, through the kind of creative 
political genius which has been, and I am 
confident still is, characteristic of our people. 

The second quality of which I would speak 
is the willingness to make present sacrifices 
for future good. Individuals can be divided 
roughly into two groups, those who cannot 
resist the temptation to spend all their in- 
come, and perhaps a little more, to get im- 
mediate enjoyment, trusting to luck or to 
someone else’s charity to take care of their 
future. Then there are those who have the 
strength of character to live generally within 
their means, making present sacrifices in 
order to save something against future haz- 
ards. The second group of people usually 
win security, opportunity, and influence, 
while the first group are apt to be in trouble 
and to be judged by their fellows as un- 
reliable. 

The same judgments apply within the so- 
ciety of nations and in this respect our rat- 
ing is not as high as it used to be. Of 
course, we have immense richness and a cer- 
tain kind of power which goes with that. 
But we are living in a way which leads other 
nations to wonder whether we are a steady 
and dependable ally. 

Today we live in an atmosphere of self- 
indulgence which is punctuated by spasms 
of fright. Our Government seems to feel 
that the American people are not capable of 

themselves to a steady sustained 


which, on the one hand, is the end-target 
of the most formidable threat the world 
has ever known and which, on the other 
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of free nations. If we are a Nation of strong 
character, we should live regularly in such 
a way that, with a balanced budget and non- 
confiscatory taxes, we would still create and 
sustain on a regular basis the military and 
industrial strength required to prevent emer- 
gencies which otherwise would be sure to 
come in a form and at times and places 
which cannot be predicted. That is pos- 
sible, if we will cut down on nonessential 
self-indulgence. 

As it is, we live through what are repre- 
sented to be a series of crises. The assump- 
tion appears to be that the only emotion 
that will cause us to act is fear. The Con- 
gress and the people are constantly being 
told that unless we take emergency action, a 
terrible catastrophe will shortly befall. 

In 1948, when I was working with Gov- 
ernor Dewey and Senator Vandenberg for bi- 
partisanship during that election year, I was 
told on high authority that 1950 would be 
the critical year; but that if we got by that 
safely, then the peak of danger would be 
past. Then toward the end of 1949, when 
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I was in the Senate, we were told that 1952 
would be the critical year and that, if we 
got by that, then the peak of danger would 
be past. Now we are told that 1954 is the 
critical year toward which we must shape 
our planning and our military spending, but 
that if we get by that, then the peak of 
danger will be past. 

The fact of the matter is that when you 
deal with Soviet communism you cannot tell 
in advance which will be the critical year. 
Their leaders have dedicated an entire his- 
torical era to achieve our undoing. I can 
see no more reason to assume that they plan 
to make an open attack in 1954 than in 
any other year, past or future. 

For 6 years, now, they have had over- 
whelming military superiority as regards the 
entire Eurasian continent from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic. For reasons of their own, 
they have not openly used that superiority, 
except by way of terrorism. I doubt that the 
reason is to give their opponents time to 
organize to meet them on equal terms. 

The fact is that the American people, hav- 
ing to the perils and responsibilities 
which are inherent in the future, ought to 
be willing to make the sacrifices year in and 
year out that are required to maintain us in 
a responsible military posture, on the land, 
the sea, and in the air. This should be done 
on a steady basis, on terms that we can 
finance without budgetary imbalance, con- 
fiscation or inflation which, in effect, eats 
up our patrimony. We should not have to 
be frightened into spasmodic spurts of over- 
costly effort. 

Our foreign friends with whom we need 
to have relations of trust and confidence do 
not feel that our policies are dependable if 
they are only to last as long as the American 
people can be frightened. They know that 
the cry of “wolf, wolf” after a while loses its 
effectiveness. They know that they are up 
against Soviet Communist policies which are 
steady and sustained. These policies have 
been pursued relentlessly for 35 years and 
have won great successes. It must be as- 
sumed that these policies will continue on 
for another generation or even more. Those 
who feel most closely pressed by these poli- 
cies, if they are to resist, must be able to 
count upon allies whose purposes are steady, 
whose strength will be maintained as a mat- 
ter of principles and as an expression of 
strong character. 

It is true that over recent years we have 
tended to become a materially self-indulgent 
Nation. We have disregarded the dictates 
of financial prudence. We have come to con- 
sider that it is normal that our budget 
should be vastly unbalanced, that financing 
should be inflationary and that taxes should 
be destructive of individual initiative and 
individual saving, and that we should act in 
foreign affairs out of fright rather than out 
of sustained conviction. 

I do not believe, however, that this way 
of life reflects what the American people 
really want. I believe our people have the 
strength of character to take out insurance 
for the future while at the same time living 
within our means, and to do so on a steady 
and sustained basis, without the necessity 
of being emotionally excited. If that is still 
the American character, now is the time to 
show it. Then we shall win and hold the 
respect of other nations and develop with 
them the relations needed for the security 
and opportunity which is the goal of foreign 
policy. 

I pass now to the third quality of char- 
acter of which I would speak, that is, sym- 
pathetic understanding of others without 
regard to differences of nationality, race or 
religion. I have in mind what is so well 
exemplified by your world brotherhood move- 
ment. 

The material things that our Nation gives 
away are no substitute for fellowship. In- 
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deed, fellowship and understanding are often 
far more desired and needed than are ma- 
terial things. We have given greatly some- 
times in excess of our ability to use money 
wisely and competently. Some of our people 
think that the recipients should bow down 
in gratitude before our material munificence, 
The fact is that nations, like individuals, 
when they are in trouble, need most of all 
understanding and compassionate fellow- 
ship, and this often means more to them 
than material things. 

We all of us know that the inevitable pains 
and disappointments of life are made toler- 
able by loving care, and that the joys of life 
are intensified by sympathetic sharing. We 
sometimes forget that what is true in detail 
is also true in mass. In the family of na- 
tions the needs and values are the same. 

I have just come from France where we 
talked of the cruel burden which France 
is in Indochina. France is being 
bled, not only materially but m the sacri- 
fice of the flower of her youth, to prevent 
that critical area from being submerged by 
Communist aggression. It is tragic that 
there is so little sympathetic understanding 
in the United States of what France there 
is doing. We are, at last, giving some mate- 
rial aid, but what the French people are 
most conscious of is carping criticism on the 
part of Americans who think that France is 
shirking her responsibilities, although France 
is relatively sacrificing more for the common 
cause than is the United States. 

Throughout the world, the interests of 
Britain and the Commonwealth are inter- 
twined with those of the United States. Too 
often, however, we assume a superior attitude 
of no tion because we are blind to 
the fact that the United Kingdom's present 
economic plight is largely due to past sacri- 
fices in a common cause. 

Take our relations with Chiang Kai-shek. 
His government was loyal and steadfast dur- 
ing 4 years when he fought alone to resist 
the Japanese militarists. At any time he 
could have made a compromise which would 
have saved his rule at our expense. Con- 
cededly, his administration was far from 
perfect. Concededly, he made many mis- 
takes. But he is, above all, a patriot and 
he would work sacrificially with us for the 
common goal of a China which is liberated 
from Soviet domination, if he felt that we 
really understood China’s problem. We are 
now providing economic and military aid to 
Formosa, but this counts for little if, at 
the same time, the Nationalist Government 
is subjected to a sort of moral isolation, I 
believe that that has to some extent been 
relieved by the fact that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, in accordance with its Prime Min- 
ister’s assurance to me, has now made a 
treaty of peace with the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment of China as with the other free 
allies. 

Take the position in Asia generally. The 
people of Asia are not eager to see our ma- 
terialism spread to them. Indeed, our su- 
periority in material things is not very im- 
portant in Asian eyes, as we learn somewhat 
to our dismay when we come to deal with 
them. Our automobiles, radios, refrigerators, 
washing machines, and other gadgets are not 
in the main what others want. What the 
people of Asia passionately want of the West 
is western recognition that Asian culture 
does not make Asians our inferiors. Of 
course, the cultures of Asia do make the 
Asian people different. But also those cul- 
tures possess a richness which we should 
respect and admire. What they also pas- 
sionately want of the West is recognition 
that because Asian skins may differ from 
ours in color, that does not make Asians 
inferior people. We are wasting our money 
and effort in Asia if we cannot or will not 
provide fellowship. 
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Africa, Europe, and the Americas. The 
United States can provide leadership to bind 
the free world into effective unity for the 
security of us all if we have human under- 
standing and human fellowship. If we have 
not that, we are as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal. We need that fellowship 
here at home, where the spectacle is not al- 
ways wholesome, and we need it in our for- 
eign relations. As you of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews preach, and 
bring others to practice, world brotherhood, 
you contribute mightily to developing the 
kind of national character needed for our 
security and happiness with the family of 
nations. 


[From the New York Times of May 14, 1952] 
Mr. DULLES SPEAKS 


John Foster Dulles is providing us with 
much food for thought these days. He is 
arguing, with customary profundity and 
earnestness, that the frontier of freedom 
around the Communist bloc can only be 
defended by creating the ability to strike 
an aggressor where it hurts. This is a varia- 
tion, or at least an extension, of the present 
policy of containment. 

Mr. Dulles, who spoke Monday night at 
a dinner of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, and last week at the 
National Institute of Political Science in 
Paris, and previously to many audiences in 
many places, is never a man to brush aside 
lightly. His ideas must be respected and 
mulled over, for they are based on deep re- 
ligious conviction, long diplomatic expe- 
rience, and careful though. He preaches a 
gospel that represents America at its best. 
It can be mistaken at times, but it is never 
superficial and never materialistic or mer- 
cenary or selfish. 

Moreover, it has been a voice of unusual 
consistency over many years. In a paper 
written in October 1942, for the Commission 
To Study the Bases of a Just and Durable 
Peace, he argued, as he did Monday night, 
that Americans in this generation lack a 
spiritual faith and cannot survive against 
the drive of Russian Marxism unless one is 
acquired. 

While Mr. Dulles trusts in God, he urges 
us to keep our powder dry. Last January 
he created something of a sensation by say- 
ing that we should not assume the perma- 
nence of Communist rule over China and 
that we must not expect a change to take 
place automatically. This, again, was an ar- 
gument ageinst mere containment; it was 
not an invitation to attack China. Mr. Dul- 
les feels very strongly, as he once said, that 
“the dynamic usually prevails over the static, 
the active over the passive.” 

The ideas that he is putting forward go to 
the very heart of the problems we face and 
they call for such a profound—and even 
daring—assumption of dynamic leadership 
in the world that he cannot expect them to 
be accepted without much soul-searching 
and thought. He does, however, deserve the 
tribute of such thought, and one hopes that 
meanwhile he will go on arguing his case. 


SUSPENSION OF INSTALLMENT 
CREDIT CONTROLS 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, the 
Federal Reserve Board’s suspension of 
installment credit controls is a smart 
political move designed to hoodwink the 
Congress into granting continued au- 
thority over the little man’s pocket- 
book. 

The Federal Reserve Board last week 
suspended its authority over installment 
credit. There is a lot of confusion sur- 
rounding this suspension order. Some 
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Everywhere the story is the same—in Asia, 


businessmen, failing to see through the 
Board’s real purposes in announcing the 
suspension, actually hailed the move as 
a boom to business and employment. 
The truth is the suspension order is 
about the worst possible thing that could 
happen to business and labor. 

The suspension order was a smart po- 
litical move on the part of the Board, 
and I want to congratulate them on that. 
The order was desigied to tell the Con- 
gress and the American public that the 
Board uses its authority wisely and its 
present authority over installment credit 
should be continued. in announcing the 
suspension, the Board did not tell the 
people it is using every propaganda and 
political trick at its disposal to gain con- 
tinued authority over installment credit. 
It failed to point out its present author- 
ity expires June 30, and unless Congress 
extends this authority there will be quite 
a few people out of work down at the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

While the suspension order was a 
smart political move, I do not think the 
Board will get away with it. Too many 
Members of the Congress will readily see 
the suspension was merely a bid for con- 
tinued authority. 

It must be remembered the Board did 
not abolish its present authority, nor has 
it asked Congress to kill these controls. 
The Board merely suspended the con- 
trols temporarily, which means that 
once Congress gives them another year’s 
power over the little man’s pocketbook 
they can dictate terms of $5 down on a 
refrigerator on Monday and $100 down 
on Tuesday, if they see fit to do this. 
They would have the businessman, 
worker, and farmer in a rat race. So 
long as this sword of Damocles would be 
hanging over their heads, businessmen 
could possibly chart their production 
schedules, which means, therefore, they 
cannot guarantee the worker anything 
like consistency of employment. 

I wish to include a copy of the syndi- 
cated column written by Fulton Lewis, 
Jr., the noted radio commentator. This 
column appeared in more than 100 news- 
papers. It is one of the best documented 
articles I have read showing why these 
controls should be scrapped entirely. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON REPORT: MAJOR BATTLE ON 

CONTROLS COMING UP 
(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 

A major battle between the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Nation's consumer credit 
dealers is about to land on the doorstep of 
Congress. 

The issue will be over continuation of con- 
trols on retail credit buying of major durable 
goods, such as refrigerators, stoves, household 
furniture, and automobiles. Under current 
FRB rules, a 15-percent down payment with 
a maximum 18-month payoff is required for 
household goods. One-third down is required 
for automobile purchasing. 

The National Foundation for Consumer 
Credit is prepared to tell the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee that FRB con- 
trols on credit buying are a fraud. This 
organization, composed of retail credit deal- 
ers of high repute in the business world, says 
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there is an abundance of television sets, 
radios, bedding, furniture, glassware, carpets, 
and automobiles. 

The FRB, with 150 paid sleuths, is attempt- 
ing to police credit buying in the Nation, an 
impossible task with 1,000 times the 150-man 
force. And there are indications that even 
the FRB knows this, since hints are being 
dropped daily that the Reserve Board of 
Governors is willing to tell the congressional 
committee that it will settle for stand-by 
credit controls. 


CONSIDER IT FRAUD 


Credit merchants consider this as much 
of a fraud as the controls now actively im- 
posed on their business deals. They insist 
that stand-by controls would create even 
more confusion than exists at the present 
time. At least, now, the argument goes, they 
know the requirements. If the FRB con- 
vinces the House Banking Committee that 
stand-by rules are necessary, credit mer- 
chants maintain that nobody, least of all the 
consumer, will know when new and higher 
down-payment demands are going to be 
imposed. 

The basic argument against continuation 
of consumer credit controls beyond June 30, 
their expiration date under existing law, lies 
in retail-sales statistics from across the Na- 
tion. The National Foundation for Con- 
sumer Credit and Economist William J. 
Cheyney state that retail buying is lagging 
and that merchants and manufacturers are 
being forced to store household items in al- 
ready overflowing warehouses. 

As an example, Cheyney says that there 
are already 2,500,000 refrigerators on hand 
in retail-store outlets, a million more than is 
normally held. In addition, the industry is 
geared to produce an estimated 5,500,000 
more this year, with prospects doubtful of 
selling 4,000,000 new units. 


SOME OTHER EXAMPLES 


There are other examples: In 11 major cit- 
ies furniture and bedding sales are 10 to 25 
percent below February of 1951; March tele- 
vision and radio, 30 percent under last year; 
floor-covering manufacturers, 18 percent. 
Surveys in New York, Cleveland, Denver, 
Chicago, Miami, Birmingham, Kansas City, 
Richmond, and Indianapolis show toasters 
and electric irons, 25 to 50 percent below the 
sales level of a year ago; St. Louis Reserve 
Bank figures show cash sales 20 percent lower 
than in January of 1951; credit sales, 1214 
percent. 

The House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee faces a difficult decision. Manufac- 
turers are in trouble in some lines. In Erie, 
Pa, a General Electric plant manufacturing 
refrigerators has shut down; in Mansfield, 
Ohio, Westinghouse has cut back its refrig- 
erator production 40 percent, The. $3,000,- 
000,000-a-year wood furniture industry is 
running at 60-percent capacity. 

The argument to be presented to Congress 
will dwell on the fact that merchants caught 
with bulging warehouses, as some already 
have been, face bankruptcy. Also, unless 
manufacturing plants can continue to pro- 
duce, the list of jobless will grow. 

Producers of household goods know they 
are far from a market saturation. Potential 
demand remains high, but would-be buyers 
lacking the required high down payment 
funds are staying away from stores. Credit 
dealers say their research puts the blame 
solely on the Federal Reserve Board credit 
regulations. From the noise coming from 
the FRB there seems more than a little truth 
in the argument. 


INQUIRY WITH RESPECT TO 
HAWAIIAN STATEHOOD BILL 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to ad- 
dress an inquiry to the distinguished ma- 
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jority leader. I inquire whether the 
policy committee has come to any con- 
clusion relative to the bill granting 
statehood to Hawaii? As the able Sen- 
ator from Arizona knows, we had before 
the Senate some time ago the Alaska 
statehood bill and it was defeated either 
by a tie vote or by a very close vote. A 
motion to reconsider is now pending. 

The Hawaiian statehood bill has been 
pending, but no indication has been 
given as to when it will be taken up. 
I address my inquiry to the distin- 
guished majority leader because we are 
obviously working toward adjournment 
in early July, with the Republican con- 
vention to be held beginning on the 7th 
of July and the Democratic convention, 
I believe, beginning on July 21. The 
time is now running. Has any decision 
been made with respect to Hawaiian 
statehood legislation? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No decision has 
been made with regard to Hawaiian 
statehood legislation. I hope the Sen- 
ator from California is correct when he 
says that we are working toward ad- 
journment in July. It is a little encour- 
aging to hear the distinguished Senator 
from California state that we are work- 
ing toward that goal. Sometimes I be- 
come a little discouraged and begin to 
think that we are not working toward 
that goal. Therefore, I am certainly 
glad to hear the distinguished Senator 
from California say that that is what 
we are doing. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Inasmuch as both 
great national political parties have de- 
clared in favor of statehood for Hawaii, 
I hope the distinguished majority leader 
will diligently press consideration of the 
proposed legislation so that we can at 
least get the general consensus of the 
Senate prior to adjournment. 


REVISION OF LAWS RELATING TO 
IMMIGRATION, NATURALIZATION, 
AND NATIONALITY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which is S. 2550. 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2550) to revise the 
laws relating to immigration, naturali- 
zation, and nationality, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, in the 
closing moments of yesterday’s session, 
I stated in debate that, in my judgment, 
I regarded the pending bill as the worst 
which has been seriously considered by 
the Senate during my service as a 
Senator. 

After thinking about that statement 
overnight, I decided that perhaps it 
covered too much ground, or that I 
should at least attempt to make more ex- 
plicit what I meant by it. What I mean 
is that this bill seems to me potentially 
more costly, more damaging to the na- 
tional interest, than any major bill 
which has come to the floor with so little 
understanding about it on the part of 
the Senate as a whole. It seems to have 
more hidden balls in it, more sleepers, 
more objectionable features—some four- 
hundred-odd differences, in total, from 
the Humphrey-Lehman bill--and these 
400 have had less discussion than any 
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other bill of comparable importance dur- 
ing my service in the Senate. This isa 
bill which is publicized by a word which 
I approve, the word “codify”; but it is 
a bill which in fact, in my judgment, 
would confuse and confound our immi- 
gration and naturalization laws. These 
are today of paramount importance not 
only to us domestically, but to our rela- 
tionships throughout the world. 

The bill would introduce into our 
statute books 302 pages of highly con- 
troversial, inhumane, and administra- 
tively unworkable legislation. Many au- 
thorities also attest that the bill is un- 
constitutional. 

Hundreds of proposed changes in our 
laws are hidden deeply in the pages of 
this lengthy bill. Most of the changes 
from present law are neither necessary 
nor desirable, They would turn our 
immigration officials into bureaucrats 
on the totalitarian model. They would 
turn our immigration laws, already con- 
fused, into a veritable maelstrom of con- 
fusion. They would erect an iron cur- 
tain around the United States—an iron 
curtain of arbitrary standards which 
would mark us for the rest of the world 


- as a nation which declines to practice 


the principles which we preach. 

Mr. President, the United States was 
founded and developed in the realization 
of a revolutionary dream, and not merely 
to achieve physical security and eco- 
nomic independence. Today, whether we 
like it or not, we must recognize the fact 
that the fires of revolution are burning 
in many parts of the world. As Prof. 
D. W. Brogan reminds us in his book the 
Pric2 of Revolution, they are not neces- 
sarily started or fed by the Moscow in- 
cendiaries. They have deep-rooted, in- 
digenous causes. Another way of put- 
ting this is that wherever misery and 
hunger exist there is actual or potential 
revolution; and a large part of man- 
kind—perhaps the great majority of the 
earth’s people—are miserable and 
hungry. 

Professor Brogan writes that now- 
adays the world’s peoples are deeply 
spurred by the passions of nationalism— 
a European invention—and anti-im- 
perialism. Both nationalism and im- 
perialism have served as powerful revo- 
lutionary factors, particularly in under- 
developed and colonial areas. Professor 
Brogan says that underlying the upsurge 
of the new nationalism, especially in 
Asia, and the hatred of imperialism, is 
the passionate desire for independence, 
dignity, and self-realization. 

What our founding fathers sought 
was the security of the spirit which 
comes with the liberties which we cher- 
ish. They also sought the peace of mind 
which springs from a sense of justice 
and decency. 

We Americans put no faith in a mas- 
ter race. We scoff at supermen and 
party elites, whatever their trappings or 
their propaganda. We Americans are 
today the inheritors of the American 
dream. Ours has been a land in which 
men and women of all races, all creeds, 
and national origins could live and work 
together. Ours is a land where all could 
seek a place of dignity, where each could 
try to make a contribution of impor- 
tance, where all may strive for funda- 
mental civil rights, and where each can 
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seek to develop through his own volun- 
tary effort the best that is in him. 

It is these goals and these ideals, 
rather than our vaunted industrial ef- 
ficiency or our much envied standard of 
living, which entitle us to our preeminent 
world position as a lesson to the oppres- 
sor and an example to the oppressed. 
It is these goals and these ideals which 
make our American way of life the great 
dynamic factor in today’s world struggle. 
Our ideals give the lie to Communist 
propagandists who appropriate to them- 
selves the labels of revolution and 
brotherhood which are rightfully ours, 
and who then corrupt them to enslave 
all who come within their reach. 

Our goals and ideals have their roots 
in the Old and New Testaments. They 
are beautifully expressed in the prayer 
for social justice in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, which invokes God’s grace 
upon our efforts “fearlessly to contend 
against evil and to make no peace with 
oppression; and that we may reverently 
use our freedom, help us to employ it 
in the maintenance of justice among 
men and nations.” 

In America’s century and a half of 
national existence prior to World War 
II, it is said that more people who left 
their homelands came to the United 
States than to any other country. As 
recently as 1940, one American resident 
in every four was foreign-born, or the 
child of a foreign-born parent. I should 
guess that a majority of those “Ameri- 
cans by choice” in the last half century 
originated from the very lands where 
dictatorships now tyrannize. 

America knows full well the contri- 
bution of these exemplary citizens of 
ours in time of peace, and their sacrifices 
in time of war. That contribution came 
to us through the operation of the great 
American principle of the open door.” 
This principle was without any limita- 
tion whatsoever for our first 100 years. 
During the first century of our history 
as a nation we successfully overcame 
various so-called native movements. 
There was a notorious movement 
against the Irish in the 1840's, and 
others against the Italians, Swedes, and 
other immigrant groups. These pro- 
vided the framework for the shameful 
Chinese Exclusion Act of 1882. This was 
a gratuitous insult to the great and 
proud people of China, and, indeed, of 
the entire East. This act was the fore- 
runner of the Immigration Act of 1924, 
which has established the pattern for 
our immigration laws to this very day. 
That pattern is one of flagrant discrimi- 
nation in favor of northern and western 
Europe, where the pressure to emigrate 
has been slight, and a pattern of dis- 
crimination against the peoples of south- 
ern and eastern Europe, where the pres- 
sure to emigrate has been strong. 

The height of this policy of injustice 
and cruelty was reached just prior to 
World War II, when Congress declined 
to pass the Wagner-Rogers resolution, 
This resolution proposed to admit 10,000 
refugee children, who would thus have 
been rescued from Hitler’s terror. 

Think of that for a moment, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Just before World War II, we re- 
fused to admit 10,000 refugee children. 
This is a subject very close to my own 
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heart, because as a member of the board 
of directors of the Cradle Society of Illi- 
nois, I know of the tens and indeed hun- 
dreds of thousands of homes in this 
country which are yearning for children 
which cannot be obtained. Mrs. Benton 
and I have four children. Three of 
them are adopted. We know the love 
and affection which parents can give to 
adopted children, equal to the love given 
to children born to them. Let just be- 
fore World War II we refused to permit 
10,000 refugee and homeless children to 
come into the United States to fill the 
great gap which existed in 10,000 child- 
less homes. 

World War II and its aftermath have 
underscored the errors of our own and 
the world’s prewar immigration policy. 
It is now urgent for us to correct our 
own—within practical limits, possibili- 
ties, and safeguards. This the pending 
bill pretends to do, but does not do. On 
the contrary, it reinforces all the mis- 
takes of our recent past; it recodifies and 
intensifies our sins, both of commission 
and omission. 

Let us glance momentarily at the pop- 
ulation pressures in the world of today. 
I remind the Senate that the world’s 
problems are our problems, whether we 
like it or not. The size of our MSA 
budget, our defense budget, and our tax 
bill proclaim this fact to all. 

Today's population tragedies in Hun- 
gary, Poland, Rumania, and the Baltic 
States leap at us from the headlines of 
our daily newspapers. Escapees from 
the Communist terror are now said to 
number 200,000 each year—and to be in- 
creasing month by month. The surplus 
population of Italy is a matter of the 
gravest concern to our own Government 
and to international peace. The un- 
solved Arab refugee problem is a gnaw- 
ing cancer in the Middle East. The 
2,000,000 refugees in West Germany of 
ethnic German origin—the so-called sul- 
len strangers expelled from their homes 
farther east—threaten to contaminate 
the German economy and people. 

The movement of populations from the 
Old World to the State of Israel creates 
major economic, political, and social 
problems for that infant Republic. 
Population pressures in India, Japan, 
and the lands of southeast Asia are kept 
uppermost on the agendas of the diplo- 
mats, both here and abroad. 

Some idea of the magnitude of these 
population problems is revealed by the 
fact that approximately 90 percent of 
the total cumulative budget of the United 
Nations, excluding the International 
Bank and Fund, has been devoted to 
dealing with refugee and relief problems. 
UNRRA repatriated more than 7,000,000 
people to their native lands. The IRO— 
the first really effective international mi- 
gration agency in history—helped settle 
more than a million refugees in 113 dif- 
ferent countries. The present office of 
the high commissioner for refugees is 
devoted to the legal protection of about 
1,500,000 unfortunates wherever they 
may reside. 

The U. N. agency for Palestine refugees 
has projected a vast program of resettle- 
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ment in the Near East. Another U. N. 
agency is working with refugees in 
Korea. Recently a new international 
agency began work in Brussels to take 
over some of the operating functions of 
the defunct IRO. 

The Soviet Union is of course holding 
fast to all populations within its grasp, 
while exploiting all population tensions 
in the free world, r 

During World War II, the United 
States repealed its Oriental Exclusion 
Act as applied to our Chinese Allies, 
This seemed to foreshadow a great post- 
war shift of our refugee policy toward 
direct support of international efforts. 
The bill under discussion today runs 
counter to this important change in 
policy. Instead of repealing some of the 
unhappy concepts now upon our statute 
books, it invents new ones and seeks to 
fasten them upon us. 

I now want to try to make this quite 
clear, Mr. President. I recognize that 
immigration is a negative approach to 
the problems of overpopulated, under- 
developed, and unproductive areas. We 
Americans have more chance in the im- 
mediate future to achieve our objectives 
through an affirmative approach, name- 
ly, by stepping up the productivity of our 
friends and allies abroad, than we have 
through helping them to emigrate. 
Japan feeds most of her 80,000,000 people 
on less tillable land than we find in our 
State of California. Perhaps Italy can 
learn how to achieve the productivity 
she requires for her so-called surplus 
population. We must try to help her 
do so. It is in our own interest to help 
her in that way. 

The Benton amendment to the Mutual 
Security Act is designed to help push 
our friends and allies toward produe- 
tivity, toward breaking up their cartels 
and monopolies, and toward helping 
them to make more goods and to sell 
them for less. Increased productivity 
is the quickest, fastest, most practical 
way, in today’s world, to relieve popula- 
tion pressure, rather than the rugged 
and often tragic road of emigration. 
In large part, today’s problem in seek- 
ing higher levels of productivity is to 
overcome the entrenched apathy of gen- 
erations living in these countries. 

Unhappily, the world cannot count on 
rapid progress. We Americans must, 
therefore, continue to remember that in 
recent years, as during the course of our 
history as a nation, by far our own great- 
est contribution has come through the 
absorption of people. 

However, our present immigration laws 
properly exclude and deport undesirable 
aliens, aliens who do not meet certain 
minimum standards, those who because 
of mental, physical, moral, or political 
shortcomings are unworthy of residence 
in the United States. Properly inter- 
preted, Mr. President, this is as it should 
be. We keep people out of the United 
States because of racial and quota limi- 
tations. What is wrong with this prac- 
tice is that the United States operates 
under a quota system which is racially 
discriminatory and statistically incor- 
rect and biased. We operate under im- 
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migration procedures which conform to 
star-chamber practices of years gone by. 

The time is urgently upon us when we 
should modernize and streamline our 
outmoded laws. The McCarran bill now 
before the Senate claims to do this, but 
actually it does not do so. It is a massive 
compilation of arbitrary, unjust, and in 
many instances, I am told, unconstitu- 
tional provisions. 

It represents an intensification of our 
1924 approach to this problem. The 
policy of the McCarran bill is that of an 
ostrich with its head stuck in the send, 
but hoping some day to see the 1924 sun 
and the clear blue skies of the never- 
never land. The McCarran bill ignores 
America’s great world responsibilities of 
1952, the responsibilities upon which we 
are pouring out our treasure and our 
manhood. What folly it is for us, Mr. 
President, to spend hundreds of billions 
of dollars on defense and to incur more 
than 100,000 casualties in Korea, and 
then to undercut this great investment 
of our boys’ blood and their parents’ 
money by passing a bill which turns the 
world against us, as the McCarran bill 
would do. 

Mr. President, while we spend billions 
of dollars to tie the free peoples of the 
world to us, we can totally destroy that 
investment, and can ruthlessly and 
stupidly destroy faith and respect in our 
great principles, by enacting laws that, 
in effect, say to the peoples of the world: 

“We love you, but we love you from 
afar. We want you but, for God's sake, 
stay where you are.” 

How can we even seriously consider a 
bill which would bar from our shores 
persons found guilty of two offenses 
against Communist or other totalitarian 
regimes, even where such offenses in- 
volve no moral turpitude, and originated 
through political or religious persecu- 
tion? Is it not enough for us in the Sen- 
ate to realize that under this outrageous 
proposal Cardinal Mindszenty would be 
barred from the United States if he 
sought admission to our land? 

Mr. President, it has been suggested 
that the McCarran bill is supported by 
true patriots, while the bill which I sup- 
port, the Humphrey-Lehman bill, is said 
by some to be spearheaded by the Com- 
munist Party and its chief propaganda 
organ, the Daily Worker. I understand 
that 23 so-called organizations have 
said that this was so. I have before me 
today the pamphlet that the 23 have is- 
sued. I received it from a Yale under- 
graduate, who writes to me that he be- 
lieves he received the pamphlet because 
his name is on the mailing list of the 
Internal Security Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary. 
Furthermore, I understand that to se- 
cure this mailing list from the Internal 
Security Subcommittee, it is necessary to 
get the approval of the full Judiciary 
Committee. 

The names of these 23 organizations 
are not listed in this pamphlet. All it 
says is that former Representative 
Maurice H. Thatcher, of Kentucky, is 
chairman of the committee representing 
the 23. 
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Let me read the first paragraph of this 
pamphlet, which is headed The threat 
to America”: 

A small radical minority, including the 
Daily Worker, is engaged in a determined 
campaign of misrepresentation (1) to de- 
feat the McCarran-Walter omnibus immi- 
gration and nationality bill which is de- 
signed to plug the loopholes and remove 
the inequities in our present immigration 
and naturalization laws, and (2) to cause 
the enactment of the Humphrey-Lehman 
omnibus immigration bill which would de- 
stroy our protective immigration system, 
weaken the procedures designed to exclude 
and deport Communists and other subver- 
sives, and overrun the United States with 
a flood of aliens, all in the name of a lib- 
eral immigration policy. 


I shall not read further from the 
pamphlet, but it continues in the same 
vein, 

Mr. President, let me now read to you 
the names of some of the so-called 

small radical minority who are at- 

tacked in the foregoing paragraph. In- 
cluded are some of the organizations 
that are joined with the Senator from 
New York [Mr. LEHMAN], and the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] 
and me and our associates in trying to 
defeat the McCarran bill. 

First, let me read the list of those who 
are opposed to some or all of the McCar- 
ran bill, as stated in the minority views 
on Senate bill 2550: 

American Bar Association Committee on 
Aliens and Naturalization. 

American Branch, International Social 
Service. 

American Civil Liberties Union. 

American Federation of International In- 
stitutes. 

American Friends Service Committee. 

American Jewish Committee. 

American Jewish Congress. 

Americans for Democratic Action. 

Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. 

Association of Immigration and National- 
ity Lawyers. 

Council for Social Action of the Congre- 
gational Christian Churches. 

Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid So- 
ciety. 

1 Rescue Committee. 

Jewish Labor Committee. 

Jewish War Veterans of the United States 
of America. 

National Catholic Rural Life Conference. 

National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

National Council on Naturalization and 
Citizenship. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

Order of Sons of Italy in America. 

Synagogue Council of America. 

Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 

United Service for New Americans. 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 


The minority views which list the fore- 
going organizations in opposition to this 
bill was signed by those alleged radicals, 
our colleagues the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Keravver], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], 
and the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
LANGER]. 

Now let me read a list of individuals 
who signed a protest objecting to the 
McCarran bill and who support the 
Humphrey-Lehman bill, which I support, 
as this list appeared in the New York 
Times of April 24, 1952: 

Mrs. Arthur Forrest Anderson, president, 
National Board of the YWCA. 
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Luigi Antonini, president, Italian-Ameri- 
can Labor Council. 

Richard Balch, president, Horrocks-Ibbot- 
son Co., Utica, N. L. 

Peter L. Bell, supreme president, Order of 
AHEPA, 

Adolf A. Berle, Jr. 

Mary McLeod Bethune. 

Walter Bieringer, president, United Service 
for New Americans. 

Jacob Blaustein, president, American Jew- 
ish Committee. 

James Carey, CIO. 

Thomas Carey, New York regional director, 
International Association of Machinists, 

Mrs. Eunice Carter. 

Dr. Jose N. Cesteros, president, Puerto 
Rican-Spanish Organizations. 

George Chintong, president, Chinese-Amer- 
ican Citizens National Association. 

Dr. Albert D. Coe, president, Massachusetts 
Congregational Conference. 

Dr. George S. Counts, director of Founda- 
tions of Education, Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bus University. 

Frank Crosswaith, chairman, Negro Labor 
Committee. 

Morris Cukor, president, Hungarian-Amer- 
ican Clubs. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, general superintend- 
ent, Universalist Church of America, 

Helen Gahagan Douglas. 

Maurice N. Eisendrath, president, Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations. 

Mrs. Katharine A. Engel, president, Nation- 
al Council of Jewish Women. 

Aloysius C. Falussy, director, American 
Hungarian Federation. 

Lloyd K. Garrison. 

Harold J. Gibbons, secretary-treasurer, 
Teamsters Local 688 (AFL). 

Paul Ginsburg, national commander, Jew- 
ish War Veterans of the United States of 
America, 

Frank Goldman, 

Dr. Israel Goldstein, president, American 
Jewish Congress. 

Lester Granger. 

John Grigalus, vice president, Lithuanian 
American Council. 

Prof. William Haber, University of Mich- 
igan. 

Oscar Handlin, professor of history, Har- 
vard University. 

Earl G. Harrison. 

Adolph Held, chairman, 
Committee. 

Dr. Clarence Holmes, president, Cosmopol- 
itan Club, Denver, Colo. 

Lewis Hoskins, executive secretary, Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee. 

Steven J. Jarema, executive director, 
Ukrainian American Congress. 

Alvin Johnson, president emeritus, New 
School for Social Research. 

Horace Kallen. 

Irving Kane, chairman, National Commu- 
nity Relations Advisory Council. 

Prof. James B. Kelley, Hofstra College. 

John F. Kelley, secretary, Bartenders 
Union, Local 70. 

James Kerney, Jr., editor, Trenton (N. J.) 
Times, 

Mary Kizis, director, Lithuanian Informa- 
tion Center. 

Simon G. Kramer, president, Synagague 
Council of America. 

Prof. John J. Mahoney. 

George L. Mark, national commander of 
Polish Legion of American Veterans, 

Joseph Mosko; 

Dwight Palmer. 

Clarence E. Pickett, American Friends 
Service Committee. 

Fortune Pope. 

Alex Rose, president, United Hat, Cap, and 
Millinery International Union (AFL). 

Harold Russell, former national com- 
mander, AMVETS. 

Arthur Schlesinger, Sr., professor of his- 
tory, Harvard University— 
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I observe that his son has become so 
famous that the father has put “senior” 
after his name to distinguish him from 
his prominent son. I continue: 

Steven S. Scopas, Order of AHEPA. 

Dr. D. R. Sharpe, executive director, Cleve- 
land Baptist Association. 

Dr. Leonard Simutis, president, Lithuanian 
American Council. 

George J. Spatuzza, supreme venerable, 
Order Sons of Italy in America. 

Michael Straight, national chairman, 
American Veterans’ Committee. 

Anna Lord Strauss. 


Mrs. Strauss is one of two or three 
women selected from the entire country 
to serve on the board of trustees of the 
Committee on Economic Development, 
of which Iam a member. I continue: 

Samuel A. Telsey, president, Hebrew Immi- 
grant Aid Society. 

John S. Thompson, president, Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Co., Newark, N. J. 

Andrew Valuchek, vice president, Czecho- 
slovak National Council. 

Rev. O. Walter Wagner, executive director, 
Metropolitan Church Federation of Greater 
St. Louis. 

Ossip Walinsky, international president, 
International Handbag, Luggage, Belt, and 
Novelty Workers Union (AFL). 

Walter White, executive secretary, National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

Roy Wilkins, administrator, National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

Rabbi Joel Zion, Temple Emanuel, Denver, 
Colo. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENTON. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Has the Senator con- 
cluded the reading of the list? 

Mr. BENTON. I have another list, 
which I was about to read. It is a list 
of the so-called radical organizations 
which support the Humphrey-Lehman 
bill. I ask my colleague the distin- 
guished Senator from New York, whose 
name is on the immigration bill I, too, 
am sponsoring, and who has given such 
distinguished leadership in the framing 
of it over the period of years during 
which he has been at work on it, whether 
these names sound to him like those of 
radicals? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I know many of them, 
and I know they are among the leading 
citizens in important national organiza- 
tions, including those of religious, civic, 
and philanthropic character. 

Mr. BENTON. Now let me read a list 
of organizations which support the 
Humphrey-Lehman bill. Do these sound 
like radical outfits? 

The National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence. 

The National Council of Catholic Women, 

The Catholic Committee for Refugees, 

War Relief Services, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. 

The National Council of Catholic Chari- 
ties. 

The Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation. 

The Order of the Sons of Italy in America. 

The American Veterans Committee. 

The Association of Immigration and Na- 
tionality Lawyers. 

Americans for Democratic Action. 

National Community Relations Advisory 
Council. 
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American Jewish Committee. 

Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. 

Polish Legion of American Veterans. 

Czechoslovak National Council. 

Jewish Labor Committee. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 

Chinese American Citizens National Asso- 
ciation. 

Lithuanian American Congress. 

United Service for New Americans, 

Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society. 

National Council of Churches of Christ. 

National Lutheran Council. 

Council for Community Action, New York 
City. 

Indiana Council of Churches. 

Polish Immigration Committee. 

International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 

Administrative law division of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. 

American Friends Service Committee. 

American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees, 
Inc. 

American National Committee To Aid 
Homeless Armenians. 

International Social Service, Inc. 

Lutheran Resettlement Service. 

United Lithuanian Relief Fund of America, 
Inc. 

United States Committee for the Care of 
European Children, Inc. 

The Protestant Council of the City of New 
York (Brooklyn division). 

The American Hellenic Veterans Associa- 
tion. 

The Common Council for American Unity. 

The Synagogue Council of America. 

The Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States. 

Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 

The United Automobile Workers (CIO). 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations, 


I now yield to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, may I 
simply add one organization to that list? 
I have received a telegram, which I think 
will be of interest to Members of the 
Senate, reading as follows: 

National Council of Churches is officially 
committed to principle that immigration 
and naturalization laws, in keeping with 
our democratic tradition and our concern for 
human rights, should provide for “a system 


of fair hearings and appeals respecting the 
issuance of visas and deportation proceed- 
ings.” Since Senate bill 2550— 


The McCarran bill— 


seriously falls to do this, I earnestly hope 
you will help to defeat bill or send it back 
to committee. 
SAMUEL McCrea Cavert, 
General Secretary, National Council 
of Churches. 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I wel- 
come that interruption. I am sure that 
most of my colleagues know that it is 
only within the past 2 or 3 years that all 
the great Protestant organizations, or 
at least most of the major ones, repre- 
senting the activities of the great Prot- 
estant faiths in virtually every field, have 
gathered together under the great ban- 
ner of the National Council of Churches, 
The telegram the Senator from New 
York has read thus represents the lead- 
ing spokesmen of the Protestant faiths 
of virtually all denominations. 

With reference to the alleged “small 
radical group“ of Senators who have 
criticized the McCarran bill and have 
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joined in introducing the Humphrey- 
Lehman bill, they are Senators K- 
FAUVER, MAGNUSON, KILGORE, LANGER, LEH- 
MAN, HUMPHREY, GREEN, PASTORE, BEN- 
TON, Doveras, Murray, MCMAHON, 
Moopy, and Morse. 

Mr. President, let us now examine fur- 
ther into the 23 organizations which op- 
pose the Humphrey-Lehman bill, and 
which label the foregoing groups and in- 
dividuals as a “small radical minority.” 
These 23 groups are not listed in the 
pamphlet they espouse. They did not 
sign their own pamphlet, but I have here 
another statemrent in which it is stated 
that the “members of the following 23 
organizations” agreed unanimously to 
condemn the campaign being waged 
against the McCarran bill. The num- 
ber is the same, the sentiments are the 
same, and I have inferred that the 23 
groups are the same. 

Twenty-five names appear but in two 
instances two people belong to the same 
organization. Of all the organizations 
listed here bearing patriotic titles, it is 
interesting to find also listed the Ameri- 
can President Lines, and the National 
Wool Growers. 

Let me read the names listed on the 
back of this statement: 

Mrs. John Hall Axford, Patriotic Women of 
America. 

Charles E. Babcock, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, 

Nagene Campbell Bethune, National So- 
ciety for Constitutional Security. 

Brig. Gen. M. B. Curtis, National Sojour- 
ners. 

Dr. Maude S. DeLand, Wheel of Progress. 

Charles E. Foster, Disabled American Vet- 
erans. 

Rear Adm. William Rea Furlong, United 
States Navy (retired), Military Order of World 
Wars, National Sojourners, Sons of Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

Gen. U. S. Grant, III. Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion. 

Mrs. Ernest W. Howard, American Legion 
Auxiliary. 

Arthur Jack Janelli, Regular Veterans As- 
sociation. 

Mrs. William D. Leetch, National Society of 
New England Women, National Society 
Women Descendants of Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery Company. 

Mrs. James C. Lucas, Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

Mike Masaoka, Japanese American Citizens 
League. 

Welburn 
Lines. 

Charles H. Michaelson, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, State Council of New 
Jersey. 

Hon. Hugh Mitchell, Patriotic Order Sons 
of America. 

Gardner Osborn, American Coaliticn. 

Miss May Phelps, Service Star Legion. 

Harold L. Putnam, Sons of the American 
Revolution. 

M. H. Thatcher, American Coalition. 

Orville H. Walburn, Sons of the American 
Revolution. 

Mrs. Flora A. Walker, American Coalition. 

J. B. Wilson, National Wool Growers. 

Mrs. Margaret Hopkins Worrell, Ladies of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, Wheel of 
Progress. 

A. A. Zoll, Society of the War of 1812. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. BENTON. I am glad to yield 
further. 


Mayock, American President 
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Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator has al- 
ready referred to section 212 (a) (10) of 
the McCarran bill, found on page 51, 
line 3. That section would exclude an 
alien convicted of two crimes, other than 
purely political offenses. The only ex- 
ception, as has already been stated by 
the Senator from Connecticut, is the 
commission of purely political offenses. 
But we know that during the past 10 
years, when world affairs have been dis- 
ordered and there has been great growth 
of totalitarian and irresponsible and 
wicked governments, many offenses 
claimed by such governments to have 
ben committed merely were frame-ups 
to enable them to punish those who were 
alleged to have been guilty. 

I should like to point out—and I know 
the Senator has already briefly referred 
to this—that this provision would make 
a man liable, if he had been framed on 
completely phony charges which were 
nonpolitical; charges, for instance, of 
engaging in speculation and of illegal 
dealing in foreign currency. I desire to 
point out, if I may, that those two 
charges were in the indictment upon 
which Cardinal Mindszenty was tried 
and convicted. It was obviously a 
frame-up. : 

Mr. BENTON. Yes; the cardinal was 
convicted for illegal speculation and 
illegal dealings in foreign currency. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Exactly. Yet, under 
this provision of the McCarran bill, that 
man would be excluded from entry into 
this country. We know that he was not 
guilty of the offenses charged, and yet, 
under the interpretation of the McCar- 
ran bill, particularly the section I have 
read, he would have no chance of being 
admitted into the United States. 

I should also like to point out that 
under that section a Pole who had been 
convicted of withholding a chicken from 
the food authorities would be excluded. 
A Jew convicted of failing to register as 
a Jew during the days of Hitler would be 
excluded under this provision, although 
there was certainly no moral turpitude 
involved. A priest in Germany con- 
victed of giving a child religious instruc- 
tion would be excluded under the provi- 
sions of this section, even though the 
charge against him had no relation 
whatever to moral turpitude. 

I know the Senator from Connecticut 
and the other cosponsors of the bill have 
no objection to making moral turpitude 
the reason, the ground, and the fair 
basis of exclusion. Certainly none of the 
alleged crimes to which I have referred 
involve moral turpitude. Yet, with the 
exception of political offenses, there is 
no exception whatsoever in the section 
of the McCarran bill which I have read 
and to which the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut has already referred. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I wel- 
come the interruption. Another good 
example might be that of a man who 
escaped from a concentration camp and 
was caught and convicted. I cannot be- 
lieve that the Senate is in favor of bar- 
ring a man from the United States be- 
cause he has been convicted of escaping 
from the Nazis. 

Mr. LEHMAN. He would be barred 


bs the provisions of the McCarran 


1952 


Mr. BENTON. Yes; that is the way 
the bill reads, and I assume that is the 
way it would have to be interpreted if it 
is passed. That is one of the 400 dif- 
ferences between the McCarran bill 
and the carefully developed and care- 
fully worked-out Humphrey-Lehman bill 
which we intend to offer as a substitute. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BENTON. I am very happy to 
yield to my able colleague. Because of 
his eminent legal background and his 
distinguished career as an Assistant At- 
torney General, there are few Senators 
who are so entitled to discuss this 
question. 

Mr. McMAHON. I thank the Senator 
very much. I do not know whether I 
have any competency in this field, but 
the statement which the Senator has 
just made concerning one who is an 
escapee from a Nazi concentration camp 
possibly being barred under the pro- 
visions of the McCarran bill is com- 
parable to the bizarre situation which 
was discussed yesterday by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. LEHMAN], the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. BENTON], 
and myself, relative to aliens being ex- 
pelled from this country. 

Has any thought been given to ad- 
dressing questions to the authors of the 
McCarran bill with reference to these 
specific points? 

Mr. BENTON. Yesterday the distin- 
guished Senator from New York [Mr. 
LeMan] eight times asked the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] to yield 
for a question, and eight times the re- 
quest was refused. The Senator from 
New York had no opportunity to ask 
questions or secure answers to them. 

Mr. McMAHON. It seems to me that 
some consideration should be given by 
those of us who are opposed to the Mc- 
Carran bill to addressing some specific 
questions to the Chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee with the idea of getting 
answers. Perhaps we could prepare a 
letter and obtain answers, either “yes” 
or “no.” Either the situation exists or 
it does not exist under which aliens could 
be excluded for the reasons mentioned. 
If that is possible, I do not think the 
Senate can afford to pass this bill. 

Do I hear any suggestion from the 
Senator from New York? We must have 
an answer to this situation. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, if I 
may first comment briefly, I then shall 
be glad to yield to the Senator from New 
York [Mr. LEHMAN]. 

On yesterday the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York inserted into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a statement is- 
sued by the offices of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Leman], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Moopy], 
and my own Office, which leads off with 
the following two paragraphs which il- 
lustrate the difficulty of placing the bill 
in proper perspective in connection with 
queries directed to the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

The so-called factual résumé of pending 
immigration legislation issued from the 
office of Senator McCarran is inaccurate and 
misleading in major respects, presenting an 
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unfactual analysis of both the McCarran and 
the Humphrey-Lehman bills. 

The résumé completely distorts the char- 
acter, motives, and inspiration of both the 
sponsors of the Humphrey-Lehman bill and 
the opposition to the McCarran bill. 


I think these two paragraphs illustrate 
the difficulty. 

I now yield to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, of 
course, I have no objection whatsoever 
to drafting questions. I certainly want 
to have the Members of the Senate ad- 
vised intelligently with regard to what 
we believe to be the evil provisions of the 
McCarran bill. But I again desire to 
point out that, although the Senator 
from Nevada, on last Friday, in reply to 
a statement or an inquiry of the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
THYE], said, “I shall on the floor of the 
Senate discuss and explain this bill of 
mine section by section,” he did not 
do so. 

I made the statement yesterday, when 
I spoke after the speech of the Senator 
from Nevada, that I had listened to his 
speech for more than 2 hours and there 
was no explanation whatsoever with re- 
gard to any of the provisions of the bill. 
The main part of his address was con- 
fined to an attack on the 14 Senators 
who introduced the Humphrey-Lehman 
bill and in regard to many of the great 
and fine organizations and individuals 
who are supporting that bill. 

I was anxious, when the Senator from 
Nevada was speaking, to clear up some 
of the misapprenhensions, misstate- 
ments, and misrepresentations. There- 
fore, I asked, I believe, eight times if the 
Senator would yield to me for a question. 
I did not intend to make a speech such 
as I am making now, but simply to ask 
him a question that could have been an- 
swered “yes” or no.“ In each instance 
the Senator completely disregarded my 
request, in a manner which I believe was 
offensive. It may not have been in- 
tended to be offensive; I do not know 
what was in the Senator’s mind. 

One of the questions I wanted to ask 
was with regard to hearings. In a dra- 
matic move a great many hearing rec- 
ords were brought into the Senate 
Chamber and placed on the table in or- 
der to show that adequate and compre- 
hensive hearings had been held on Sen- 
ate bill 2550. I know perfectly well that 
hearings were held on other Senate bills, 
some of the provisions of which are con- 
tained in Senate bill 2550, but there have 
been no hearings on Senate bill 2550, the 
present McCarran bill, or on the bill of 
which the Senator from Connecticut is 
a cosponsor with 12 or 13 other Senators. 
There was not a single reference to a 
hearing held on Senate bill 2550. Those 
records were of hearings held on previ- 
ous bills. I did not have the opportunity 
of going over them carefully, but I did 
pick up one or two of them and found 
that some of them were with reference 
to bills introduced in the Eightieth Con- 
gress. Not a single word or line of those 
records referred to the pending bill, Sen- 
ate bill 2550, although I will say that 
there are many provisions in Senate bill 
2550 which appeared in previous bills. 
But the latest of the hearings was more 
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than a year ago. The earliest of the 
hearings dates back to 4 or 5 years ago. 

I wanted an explanation of that situa- 
tion, and that is why I asked the Senator 
from Nevada to yield for questions; but, 
as I have already stated, my requests 
were in every case rejected. In fact, 
when I made the comment that obvious- 
ly the Senator from Nevada did not want 
me to ask a question I was advised that 
I was out of order. 

I want to make that clear, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in order to show that we have 
sought information on the floor of the 
Senate so that Senators could see that 
there had been no hearings on this 
specific bill. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield? 

Mr. BENTON. I yield to the senior 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. I may say to the 
Senator from New York and the Senator 
from Connecticut that I do not know 
how we are going to get before the people 
of the United States, except, of course, 
through representatives of the press, the 
fact that the Senate is about to vote on 
a bill which would give the Attorney 
General of the United States the right 
to exclude an alien because the Attorney 
General found that some 10 or 15 years 
earlier the alien had harbored an evil 
thought. He had not spoken it; he had 
taken no action; but in bed one night, 
as he turned over to go to sleep, he had 
an improper thought, and therefore the 
Attorney General is to be empowered to 
exclude the alien. 

If we couple with that the suggestion 
that under the provisions of the bill, as 
a ground of exclusion, a man could be 
excluded because he escaped from a 
Nazi concentration camp, I would cer- 
tainly think that my constituents would 
have some questions to ask of me if I 
voted for a bill which contained such 
foolish and ridiculous provisions as does 
the pending measure. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENTON. First, I should like to 
draw the attention of my colleagues to 
section 212 (a) (10) of the bill, which 
covers the particular point we have been 
discussing. It begins as follows: 

(10) Aliens who have been convicted of 
two or more offenses (other than purely po- 
litical offenses), regardless of whether the 
conviction was in a single trial or whether 
the offenses arose from a single scheme of 
misconduct and regardless of whether the 
offenses involved moral turpitude. 


I now yield to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I have been very 
deeply impressed by what the junior Sen- 
ator from Connecticut and the senior 
Senator from Connecticut have said. I 
agree with the senior Senator from Con- 
necticut. I do not know how we are 
going to get the facts before the Ameri- 
can people save through this debate, and 
with the good will and cooperation of the 
press, which I know always wishes to 
place before the people of the country 
the facts of a situation. 

The Senator has raised a question 
about the provision under which a per- 
son convicted of a crime not involving 
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moral turpitude could be excluded from 
admission to the United States. There 
are many, many other such provisions. 
I do not know how we can, save through 
the press, bring to the attention of the 
people the fact that consuls all over the 
world—or their subordinates, as a mat- 
ter of fact—can refuse visas to prospec- 
tive immigrants, not on any established 
ground, but merely because, in their 
opinion, the applicants would not make 
good citizens; or that, in their opinion, 
20 years from now, perhaps, they may 
be guilty of doing something which a 
consul would not approve. 

Under the proposed law, there is no 
statutory appeal permitted by which 
such cases can be heard within the De- 
partment of State. If a consul says to 
an applicant, “I will not give a visa to 
you,” that is the end of it. There is no 
way of going back of his decision. 

I and other Senators have received 
hundreds of letters from relatives or 
friends of aliens, protesting that their 
loved ones cannot obtain visas. All we 
can do about it is to send such letters to 
the State Department and ask if they will 
please look into the cases. In not one 
instance in a hundred have I either re- 
ceived an answer or a change in the 
ruling 


There is another thing we must get be- 
fore the pople, and we have not fully 
succeeded in doing so. I refer to the evil 
subsection (27), of section 212, which 
reads as follows—listen to this— 

(27) Aliens who the consular officer— 


That is the American officer in a little 
place in Europe— 
or the Attorney General knows or has reason 
to believe seek to enter the United States 
solely, principally, or incidentally to engage 
in activities which would be prejudicial to 
the public interest, or endanger the welfare, 
safety, or security of the United States; 


In other words, all a consular officer or 
the Attorney General has to do is to 
state that he has reason to believe that 
an alien may do something which would 
be prejudicial to the public interest. 
However, there are no standards of what 
constitutes an act prejudicial to the pub- 
lic interest—not a single word. Is not 
that a fact? 

Mr. BENTON. That is a fact. 

Mr. LEHMAN. It is left entirely to the 
discretion of one man. It is not based 
on any standards, rules, or procedures 
whatsoever. It is left to a consular officer 
or to the Attorney General. I thank the 
Senator from Connecticut for yielding. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, if my 
colleague will permit, I cannot read 
Harry Truman’s mind, but if this bill 
should be passed by both Houses, I cer- 
tainly think that it would be returned to 
Congress, because, in my opinion, no self- 
respecting President could sign a bill 
embracing such outlandish provisions as 
are contained in this bill. 

Mr. BENTON. I may say that that 
is the conclusion a group of Senators, a 
group in which I participated, reached 
after we had discussed the bill. 

Mr. President, the questions of my two 
colleagues demonstrate that even if 
every member of the committee had 
formed a considered opinion as to the 
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meaning of this bill that would not have 
been sufficient, because there are in the 
bill 41 places where power to exclude or 
deport is dependent upon the opinion of 
a consul, or upon the opinion of the At- 
torney General. 

There are 60 additional places in the 
bill where deportation or exclusion, or 
other overt actions in regard to aliens, 
and even naturalized citizens, is depend- 
ent on the facts being established “to 
the satisfaction of the consul” or the 
“satisfaction of the Attorney General.” 

To find out what this bill means, 
opinions would have to be rendered by 
our consuls all over the world, because 
under the bill the Secretary of State is 
not mentioned as the person in whom 
the power is reposed; it is reposed in 
the consul. Under the bill, seemingly, 
the Department of State would not have 
legal power to reverse a consul. The bill 
refers to the consul and not to the Sec- 
retary. So we would have to have legal 
views expressed on the bill by every con- 
sul, not to mention a long line of suc- 
cessors, as yet unknown, to the consuls 
and the attorneys general. 

Mr. President, an argument advanced 
for the McCarran bill is that the Daily 
Worker opposes it. 

The Communists support issues and 
ideas that help point out the great weak- 
nesses in our democratic armor. They 
oppose ideas and bills which will correct 
them. They do not want the Hum- 
phrey-Lehman bill passed because then 
they would not have the McCarran bill 
to use against us in their propaganda. 
Regardiess of what the Daily Worker 
says, it would favor, in conformance with 
its past and present dicta, the passage of 
the McCarran bill so that it could keep 
hammering away at its undemocratic 
provisions. 

This Daily Worker bogey has been 
used until it is threadbare. 

All of us know that the Daily Worker 
constantly prints things exactly the op- 
posite of the facts and even the opposite 
of what the Daily Worker is itself seek- 
ing 


Communism thrives on social and eco- 
nomic strife. It flourishes on allegedly 
advocating the correction of evils in a 
country, while actually it plots to use 
them only as projectiles in establishing 
its own dictatorship. 

It is time that all of us woke up to the 
fact that the last thing the Daily Worker 
would want is for the Senate to defeat 
the McCarran bill. Let us stop bandy- 
ing this Red scarecrow of what the Daily 
Worker says and thinks. The dema- 
gogs quote it when it is against them, 
but never when it is for them. Let us 
now do justice to the honorable, far- 
sighted, liberal individuals and organi- 
zations who have advocated an immigra- 
tion bill designed to bring equity and 
fairness into our domestic and foreign 
affairs. 

Mr. President, I shall now list some of 
the many dangerous and often dema- 
gogic provisions in Senate bill 2550, the 
bill we are now discussing. Many of 
these have been referred to by my dis- 
tinguished colleague [Mr. MCMAHON] 
and by the distinguished Senator from 
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New York (Mr. LEHMAN! in the recent 
colloquy. 

These are all provisions which run 
counter to our democratic principles 
here at home, and which undercut and 
blemish our reputation throughout the 
world. 

The bill we are discussing today, S. 
2550, seeks to keep us in the 1920's, for 
it is 1920 instead of 1940 or 1950 which 
is used as the basis for quota determina- 
tions—section 201. Place of birth and 
race remain in the bill with all their ugly 
discriminations—section 202a. And new 
discriminations are written in—against 
peoples born in the West Indies, by lim- 
iting quotas to 100 in the case of per- 
sons born in a colony—section 202c. 

S. 2550 injects into our laws the very 
form of totalitarianism we are now 
fighting against on a world scale. For 
the first time in our history, aliens are 
to be deported without a hearing. Alien 
crewmen who have been permitted to 
land, who have been temporarily but 
lawfully admitted to the United States, 
can be deported without any hearing 
whatsoever—sections 241, 251. Stowa- 


tions 273d, 212 (18), 241. 
about whom the Attorney General has 
secret information can be deported with- 
out a hearing—section 235c. 

However, it is not the specific instances 
I am giving that are so noteworthy. It 
is the fundamental precept of American 
democratic principles that is being ig- 
nored by S. 2550—that of a fair hear- 
ing for those who come within the sov- 
ereignty of the United States. 

We all know how the procedures op- 
erate which are fastened into American 
law by this bill. For example, the At- 
torney General excluded the war bride, 
Ellen Knauff, upon the basis of secret 
information. Three years later, it was 
determined that the information was 
secret no longer. When the secret 
charges were explored in the light of day, 
they turned out to be pure speculation 
and unreliable hearsay. Mrs. Knauff 
was then admitted to the United States. 

This illustration out of our own past 
is a sample of how the new bill would 
operate in secret when the charges do 
not need to be brought out into the light 
of day. 

More than 50 years ago, the Supreme 
Court determined in the Japanese Immi- 
grant case (189 U. S. 86), that an alien 
could not, consistent with due process, be 
deported without a hearing. Two years 
ago it reaffirmed that doctrine in the 
case of an alien seaman by the name of 
Sung in Sung v. McGrath (339 U. S. 33). 
Now, in utter disregard of the Supreme 
Court, S. 2550 proposes carelessly to shun 
these well established constitutional 
principles. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENTON. I yield. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
making reference to two cases which are, 
of course, of basic importance to the 
whole immigration policy of our coun- 
try. Those two cases refer directly to 
the matter of hearing, which is a part 
of the due process of aw under the Con- 
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stitution, and also under the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act, which act was 
fathered in large part by the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran]. 

I think it should be noted at this point 
that one of the really serious blows to 
constitutional protection involved in 
Senate bill 2550, the McCarran bill, is the 
manner in which the hearing process is 
denied or completely pushed aside, and 
the manner in which the Administrative 
Procedure Act is adulterated, and at 
times completely ignored. 

I wish to make it perfectly clear for 
the Recorp that the Congress of the 
United States thought it was taking a 
forward step in the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act, which requires hearings, and 
which affords opportunity for counsel 
for those who wish to be heard. 

After the Congress has made that for- 
ward step, the McCarran bill reverses 
it, so far as immigration is concerned. 
In other words, the Constitution is tossed 
out the window when it comes to an 
alien, and, at times, even with respect to 
naturalized citizens. 

Furthermore, the point which needs 
to be emphasized in reference to Senate 
bill 2550 is that the authority over im- 
migration frequently is vested entirely 
in the Attorney General and based upon 
the opinion or the view of the Attorney 
General. It is a strange thing to me 
that Members of Congress who have 
been so averse to the concentration of 
power in an executive officer, without 
any review whatsoever, should suddenly 
vest in an executive officer powers which 
are unknown in any other part of Amer- 
ican law. I submit that very little or 
no evidence can be presented showing 
that the Attorney General has ever been 
given such broad powers as are proposed 
to be given him under the so-called Mc- 
Carran bill—powers which affect not 
only property, but the lives of individ- 
uals. 

We do not give that power to the 
Attorney General even in the case of 
the importation of beans or rubber 
bands. If an importer of synthetic 
pearls, for example, feels that he has 
been discriminated against or not prop- 
erly treated by an American consul, he 
has the right of judicial review and the 
right of hearing. Under the McCar- 
ran bill he does not have that right. 
A consular officer—and he may be in- 
experienced, because in many cases such 
officers are stationed for a maximum of 
2 years in a particular port—may deny 
a person a visa, and there is no review 
whatever provided from the consul’s deci- 
sion. The decision is definite, definitive, 
and that is all there is to it. 

If anyone wants to bring into the 
United States a German dachshund— 
one of those long dogs that look like 
a wiener—and the application is denied 
the person can get a court review and 
obtain a hearing. In the case of people, 
that is not permitted under the McCar- 
ran bill. 

Mr. BENTON. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota for giving renewed em- 
phasis to these key points. I congratu- 
late him on the way he has mastered the 
subject and on the leadership he is pro- 
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this period when it is of such great im- 
portance to review this critical legisla- 
tion. 

One of the great democratic principles 
of Anglo-American jurisprudence is 
that the same man shall not act as 
prosecutor and judge. Human nature 
being what it is, one cannot expect jus- 
tice from a policeman-prosecutor who 
sits as a judge. Yet, that is exactly 
what S. 2550 seeks from immigration 
Officials. In Sung v. McGrath, the Su- 
preme Court ruled that in deportation 
cases the law requires independent 
hearing officers—officials completely de- 
tached from those who investigate and 
prosecute. What we have in the pend- 
ing legislation is a proposal which runs 
directly counter to this Supreme Court 
decision. 

Senate bill 2550 now seeks to establish 
special inquiry officers to review deporta- 
tion cases who will not be independent, 
They will be subservient to and depend- 
ent upon the immigration officers who in- 
vestigate and prosecute—section 242 (b). 
If this bill becomes law, this feature of 
the bill will be attacked as unconstitu- 
tional—and it is unconstitutional accord- 
ing to legal opinions which have been 
given to me—and if it is so declared, 
another 10,000 deportation orders will be 
invalidated, as occurred when the Sung 
case was decided. Thus confusion- 
worse-confounded will be the byproduct 
of this bill if we permit it to be enacted 
into law. 

In a republic such as ours, we have 
no place for laws which permit arbitrary 
action and absolute discretion by admin- 
istrative officers. Absolute discretion, 
like corruption, can mark the beginning 
of the end of liberty. As was recently 
stated in the Supreme Court, in Three 
Hundred and Forty-first United States 
Reports, at page 101, by Justice Douglas: 

Where discretion is absolute man has 
always suffered. At times it has been his 
property that has been invaded, at times his 
privacy; at times his liberty of movement; 
at times his freedom of thought, at times 
his life. Absolute discretion is a ruthless 
master. It is more destructive of freedom 
than any of man’s other inventions. 


Mr. President, S. 2550 is a bill to vest 
absolute discretion in our immigration 
officials. It transforms them into petty 
despots and tyrants, all-powerful in their 
spheres of activity. 

There has been a good deal of talk 
recently about the inherent powers of 
the President to seize the steel industry. 
We have had expansive, elaborate state- 
ments as to the constitutionality of an 
executive action. 

Are these property rights indeed more 
important than the human rights which 
have just been referred to so eloquently 
by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr, 
HUMPHREY]? Shall we seek to protect 
our property as we indulge in front-page 
discussion about the steel case, while at 
the same time we give absolute powers 
to the Attorney General over the lives 
of American citizens as well as aliens? 

The bill before us today gives the 
Attorney General and his subordinates 
absolute power to revoke permanent res- 
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idence granted to an alien with the ap- 
proval of Congress, even after that alien 
has become a citizen of the United States. 
For example, a casual contribution of 
25 cents to the collection box of an or- 
ganization which later falls under sub- 
versive control could result in the loss 
of citizenship—section 340 (c). 

This bill gives absolute discretion to 
the Attorney General to deport persons 
convicted of minor offenses—offenses 
which in no way involve moral turpitude. 
That point has been stressed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York (Mr. 
LEHMAN]. 

Under this bill, an alien could be de- 
ported even if he were convicted of only 
one traffic violation and the Attorney 
General declared him undesirable—sec- 
tion 241 (a) (4). Aliens can be excluded 
without hearings upon the basis of secret 
undisclosed information, even though 
they had visas, or were returning resi- 
dents of the United States—section 235 
(c). 

Under this bill, the present exemption 
from literacy requirements would be re- 
pealed for parents, grandparents, wives, 
and widowed or unmarried daughters of 
legally admitted aliens and citizens of 
the United States—section 212 (a) 25. 

Mr. President, the bill under discus- 
sion would authorize deportation hear- 
ings in absentia, for the first time in our 
history. That is, the accused could be 
tried even though he had no idea that 
deportation hearings were taking place. 
Under this law service by publication is 
sufficient—sections 340 (b), 242 (b). 

Convictions in absentia violate due 
process, and deportation orders entered 
in absentia most assuredly violate the 
American tradition of fair play. 

As has been pointed out previously 
on the floor by the distinguished Sena- 
tors who have been taking part in this 
discussion, the Attorney General is also 
granted absolute power to deport an alien 
because he decides in his own unreview- 
able judgment that, 20 years ago, when 
the alien arrived here, he was likely to 
engage incidentally, or that he had the 
mental purpose of engaging in activities 
prejudicial to the public interest. Of 
course, it would have to be the Attorney 
General who would determine and define 
what was meant by the “public interest.” 

Mr. President, I do not, of course, sug- 
gest that we should retain subversives 
within this country; I am for sending 
them out and keeping them out. But 
most assuredly we should seek fairness 
in deciding that an individual is sub- 
versive. 

Furthermore, if resident aliens are 
protected by the Constitution, as most 
certainly they are, and if they are en- 
titled by due process to know with some 
degree of definiteness the grounds for 
deportability—as they most assuredly 
are, and as the Supreme Court has rec- 
ognized in Jordan v. DeGeorge (341 U. S. 
223)—then here we have another pro- 
vision in this bill which is completely out 
of harmony with the Constitution of the 
United States. 

If we enact this bill into law, we not 
only flout the Constitution and the 
democratic principles for which we are 
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now fighting on a world scale, but we 
also turn our immigration and natural- 
ization process into a system of govern- 
ment by men instead of by laws. Our 
naturalized citizens and aliens alike will 
be ruled by men vested with absolute 
discretion. They will not be ruled by 
laws as heretofore. 

Senate bill 2550 also adds unneces- 
sarily to the grounds for expatriation. 
Expatriation is defined as the voluntary 
abandonment of citizenship. We have 
more grounds for expatriation in our 
laws today than has any other country 
in the world. Most countries want to 
hold onto their citizens. We proceed 
upon the assumption that if a person 
performs certain prescribed acts he con- 
clusively desires to cast off his citizen- 
ship. 

We learned that such was not the 
case when 4,000 persons voted in the 
Italian elections of 1946 and 1948 in 
helping to defeat the Communists, but, 
because of their ignorance of the law, 
at the same time forfeited American 
citizenship. 

We had to pass a special law to give 
it back to them. Now Senate bill 2550 
seeks to add a new provision aimed at 
American-born citizens who hold dual 
citizenship because their parents were 
citizens of another country. This bill, 
for the first time in our history, would 
forbid a native American born citizen 
of Italian parents, who is a dual na- 
tional from residing abroad for 3 years 
after his twenty-second birthday unless 
he takes an oath of allegiance to the 
United States during such 3-year period. 
Please remember, Madam President, 
that this provision is aimed at native- 
born Americans. Yet other native-born 
citizens who are not dual nationals are 
not so restricted. 

This type of discrimination among 
native-born citizens, based upon ances- 
try, is offensive to the millions of loyal 
Americans of Italian and other foreign 
ancestry now in the United States. Fur- 
ther, it is in violation of our Constitu- 
tion. In Hirabayshi v. United States 
(320 U. S. 81, 100) it was stated that 
“distinctions between citizens solely be- 
cause of their ancestry are by their very 
nature odious to a free people.” 

When our present immigration law 
was adopted in 1924, there was no doubt 
in anyone’s mind that it was directed 
squarely at Italian and other southern 
and eastern European immigration. 

For example, let us take Italian immi- 
gration. In 1914, the year immediately 
preceding the first World War, 296,000 
natives of Italy had entered the United 
States, Our first quota law, passed in 
1921, cut Italian immigration to 42,000 
annually, by fixing an annual limit of 
355,000 on all European immigration 
and by fixing national immigration quo- 
tas in proportion to the numbers of 
aliens of various national origins in the 
United States. But that left the Italian 
quota still too high to satisfy the anti- 
European, anti-Italian, anti-Catholic 
agitation of the 1920’s. The Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924, cut the Italian quota 
to less than 6,000 by including all citi- 
zens in the population base on which 
quotas were figured and assuming that 
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all people with English names came from 
England. People of Italian descent like 
the Cabots, originally Cabotto, whose 
names had been Anglicized, were count- 
ed as English. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Connecticut yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
Smirx of Maine in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Connecticut yield to the 
Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. BENTON. I yield. I notice that 
the word “Cabotto” has brought my col- 
league to his feet. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Connecticut remember the very 
humorous incident which occurred in 
Massachusetts approximately 30 years 
ago, when a man with a Jewish name 
asked to have his name changed to 
“Cabot” and the members of the house 
of Cabot brought suit to prevent him 
from so changing his name on the ground 
that “Cabot” meant a specific thing in 
Boston? 

Mr. BENTON. Yes, I recall that in- 
cident. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Connecticut remember the humor- 
ous verse which was written at that time 
and which perhaps is inappropriate to 
quote in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, re- 
ferring to Boston as the “home of the 
bean and the cod, where the Cabots 
speak only to Lowells, and Lowells speak 
only to God.”? 

Mr. BENTON. Yes; 
verse. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The last line was 
changed to read: “And the Cabots speak 
Yiddish, by God.” 

Mr. BENTON. I think that is a most 
appropriate interruption. Madam Presi- 
dent, the Italian quota of 1921 was large- 
ly shifted to England in 1924. This was 
indeed a simple way of cutting down all 
immigration, since very few English 
quota numbers were ever used. No 
other quota was so sharply cut by the 
1924 law as the Italian quota. The Ital- 
ian Government protested at that time 
against such open and unashamed dis- 
crimination against people of Italian 
origin. This national insult has in- 
creased the difficulties of those who have 
sought to improve Italian-American re- 
lations. 

The Judiciary Committees of the Con- 
gress have often been told by represent- 
atives of Italian organizations of the dis- 
crimination practiced against Italians. 
Again and again they have been asked 
for changes in the laws, along lines ot 
the Humphrey-Lehman bill which pools 
unused quotas so that they may be made 
available to countries with oversub- 
scribed quotas. Such liberalizing pro- 
posals have been rejected by the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] and 
Representative WaLTER and their Judi- 
ciary Committees. 

Mr. President, the same formula that 
was used in 1924, to cut down and hold 
down Italian immigration is embodied tn 
the law now before us. Although the 
McCarran-Walter bill is advertised as a 
modernization of our immigration laws, 
it refuses to use the 1950 census as a 
basis for quotas, as urged by the Na- 
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tional Catholic Welfare Conference and 
many other organizations. It perpetu- 
ates the 1920 quota system, set up in 
days when the Ku Klux Klan was an 
important factor in American politics. 

The Judiciary Committees have stood 
pat in spite of the fact that such men 
as Henry Andreini, president of the 
American Chamber of Commerce for 
Trade With Italy, told the committees 
that that formula was “based on an un- 
American philosophy“ —hearings on S. 
716, page 761. Amerigo D'Agostino, of 
the Columbian Civil Club of New Jersey 
and the National Unico Clubs of Amer- 
ica, declared more bluntly—hearings on 
S. 716, page 334—that the quota law has 
“developed a doctrine of racialism, sim- 
ilar to that which has brought havoc 
and disaster in the Old World.” This 
view was echoed by Representative 
Roprno who stated—hearings on S. 716, 
page 729—that “the distribution of 
quotas under the Immigration Act of 
1924 is a shocking display of a discred- 
ited theory of racism.” 

In addition to maintaining the present 
quota system, the McCarran-Walter bill 
contains all kinds of new provisions 
which would serve to cut down Italian 
immigration and other immigration still 
further. Up to now, for example, pro- 
fessors could come to the United States 
as nonquota immigrants. Under the 
proposed new law, a professor of Italian 
literature will lose his nonquota status— 
section 101 (a) 26 (f). He can get a 
preference only if he can prove that his 
services are urgently needed for the wel- 
fare of the United States—section 203 
(a). If he does get a preference, he is 
then charged to the Italian quota and 
thus will displace some other prospective 
Italian immigrant. 

Furthermore, as Mr. Daniel Santoro, 
of the Italian Historical Society of Staten 
Island, pointed out at the congressional 
hearings, this change in the law would 
cause unfortunate delays in fulfilling 
academic appointments to institutions of 
learning in the United States. 

Madam President, I submit that this 
bill ignores the economic facts of life, 
as well as justice and human decency. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENTON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. One of the arguments 
made by proponents of the McCarran bill 
is that the change in date of the census 
from 1920 to 1950, and the pooling of un- 
used quotas, will mean the flooding of 
this country with new immigrants. Of 
course, that is not borne out in the 
slightest degree by any facts. The fact 
is that under the change in date of the 
census from 1920 to 1950, plus the in- 
clusion of Negroes as shown by the cen- 
sus—and I have never in the slightest 
degree understood why they were not in- 
cluded, as if they were not human beings, 
which can be the only implication—after 
changing the census date from 1920 to 
1950, and providing for inclusion of Ne- 
groes in the census, the number that 
would be admitted would be 230,000 or 
240,000, instead of 154,000, as of today, 
representing a very small increase. 

Furthermore, even including in the 
pool the unused quotas, the limitation 
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upon those that could be admitted would 
be about 230,000 or 240,000. The quota 
system is based on a formula of one- 
sixth of 1 percent of the population of 
the United States as it appears in the 
census, Therefore, assuming that the 
population does not increase after 1950— 
the base year on which the present for- 
mula is made effective—to a larger num- 
ber later, and assuming that those to be 
admitted would be only one-sixth of 
1 percent in 30 years, there would be 
admitted as immigrants a number equiv- 
alent to only 5 percent of the population. 
That is not 5 percent in 1, 2, 3, 5, or 10 
years, but 5 percent over the entire 
period of 30 years—more than the life- 
time of an entire generation. 

Certainly nobody can claim for one 
second that that would result in flooding 
the United States with new immigrants, 
or that there would be any undue im- 
pact on the industry and economy of the 
Nation. Five percent over a period of 
30 years is all our bill provides for. I 
certainly cannot conceive of any more 
modest formula than that. 

Mr. MOODY. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield to 
me for the purpose of asking a question 
of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. BENTON. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan for that purpose. 

Mr. MOODY. In view of his reference 
to our industrial prosperity, I should like 
to ask the Senator from New York 
whether it is not true that the period 
of greatest growth in the United States 
did not occur at a time when a great 
number of immigrants were coming into 
the country, and if the proposal referred 
to by the Senator would not be a con- 
structive rather than a restrictive factor 
in our economic situation. 

Mr. LEHMAN. There can be no doubt 
that not only the period of our Nation’s 
greatest growth, but also the period of 
its greatest prosperity, was during the 
time when immigration was on a very 
large scale. Ido not claim that the con- 
dition was due entirely to immigration. 
It may have been due to development of 
our natural resources, or it may have 
been due to many other causes. How- 
ever, the fact remains—and I believe it 
to be incontrovertible—that over a sub- 
stantial period of time the greatest 
growth and greatest prosperity the 
United States has ever experienced was 
during the period of greatest immigra- 
tion. 

But we are not advocating immigra- 
tion on the scale that existed in the 1880’s 
or 1890’s. No one has suggested that. 
We are advocating very moderate, care- 
fully screened, selected immigration. We 
do not want subversives to come into the 
United States. We do not want criminals 
to come here. We do not want men and 
women who have committed acts involv- 
ing moral turpitude to enter our coun- 
try. We want them screened. But we 
do not want to make entry by desirable 
immigrants impossible; we do not want 
to do an injustice, and we do not desire 
to do something which, as the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut has 
so clearly pointed: out, would adversely 
affect relations with our sister countries, 
as would happen in Italy, and as I believe 
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would happen in oriental countries, be- 
cause the bill provides restrictions which 
are inexcusable. We controvert com- 
pletely the false claims which have been 
made by proponents of the bill, that it 
lifts racial discrimination in the Orient. 
It does not. 

Mr. BENTON. Madam President, I 
am very glad the Senator from New 
York has brought into the discussion 
this point about the Orient. I happened 
to be in Japan in 1937 on the anniversary 
of the day when the United States 
enacted its Oriental Exclusion Act. To 
my astonishment, I saw black flags 
break out all over Tokyo, even draped on 
buildings. It was a national day of 
mourning in Japan, a day of humilia- 
tion. No man knows the extent to which 
the Oriental Exclusion Act, by which we 
insulted the proud peoples of Asia, was 
responsible for the temper of the Japa- 
nese people which led to the attack upon 
the United States at Pearl Harbor. 

We cannot have a better illustration 
to show that the subject under discussion 
today is one of world importance and of 
great significance from the standpoint of 
our foreign policy, and cannot be re- 
garded merely as a matter of domestic 
interest and our own private concern. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BENTON. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have been much im- 
pressed with the argument of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. I think he has 
done well to stress the importance of 
the Italian issue. Is it not also true that 
there are between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 
people of German stock who have been 
driven out of the countries which the 
Communists have taken over since the 
war? 

Mr. BENTON. There are 10,000,000 
such persons. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I refer to countries 
such as Czechoslovakia, Poland, and the 
Balkan countries. Those people are now 
in Germany and cannot come into this 
country as Germans, under the German 
quota, because they were not citizens of 
the Republic or Empire of Germany. 
Yet their huge numbers make the prob- 
lem of the German recovery very diffi- 
cult. They are good people; yet they 
would be excluded under the terms of 
the pending bill. On the other hand, 
the bill which the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY] and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. LEHMAN] have 
taken the lead in sponsoring, by per- 
mitting unused quetas to be pooled, 
would permit a considerable number— 
some thousands additional each year— 
of those people to be admitted to the 
United States. 

Mr. BENTON. The Senator from Illi- 
nois is eminently correct. When I was 
in Germany last November as an offi- 
cial guest of the German Government, 
I was assigned the subject of the refugee 
problem as my responsibility during that 
visit under the leadership of the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN]. 
I heard a great deal about the subject 
over a period of days. There are about 
10,000,000 of these refugees. They are 
almost all of German ethnic stock. They 
are a very formidable political force to- 
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day in Germany because of their num- 
bers. Only about 30 percent of them 
have been able to find the kind of work 
for which they were trained in their 
homelands. A good 30 percent are un- 
employed. They represent one of the 
most grievous problems being faced by 
the German Western Republic. 

On the other hand, if Germany is able 
successfully to absorb those people into 
the German economy, many of them 
give promise of becoming very valuable 
assets to the economy as a whole. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand that 
they are skilled workmen. 

Mr. BENTON. They were most enter- 
prising people, many of whom left their 
homes by choice. They are people who 
had the energy to leave totalitarian 
countries and go to Germany. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They are anti-Com- 
munist. Not only do they oppose com- 
munism, but the Communists have taken 
away from them everything they had, 
so they would be admirable future citi- 
zens of the United States. 

Mr. BENTON. In my judgment, they 
are just the kind of people who built 
our country. They are resourceful peo- 
ple who are trying to move ahead into 
a new world. They are the same type 
who left Europe and settled the United 
States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not also true that 
the splendid country of Greece has a sur- 
plus population, and that there are large 
numbers of Greeks who would like to 
come to the United States? Their rela- 
tives have made fine citizens, but at pres- 
ent they are debarred under the existing 
quota system, which I believe fixes a 
quota of only a few hundred for Greece. 
Those people would be admirably quali- 
fied to enter under the method of dis- 
tributing the unused quotas proposed in 
the Humphrey-Lehman bill. 

Mr. BENTON. There can be no ques- 
tion about that. The illustration can be 
made equally valid with respect to other 
countries. I am very grateful to the 
Senator from New York for pointing out 
that even if all 230,000 came in every 
year, as allowed under the Humphrey- 
Lehman Act, it would require 6 or 7 years 
to add 1 percent to our population. The 
idea that aliens would flood into America 
is invalid, because the Senator from Min- 
nesota and the Senator from New York, 
in line with what they think is practi- 
cally possible, as well as the Senator from 
Illinois and I, as their cosponsors, have 
acceded to a total annual quota of 
230,000. We are trying to be practical 
men. We have more or less let the quota 
fall where it will in line with the new 
provisions of our bill. It falls at 230,000 
instead of the present 154,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does not the Senator 
agree with me that one of the good fea- 
tures of the McCarran bill—and we want 
to be fair about it—is the fact that it 
grants citizenship to Japanese-Ameri- 
cans who live in this country? Is it not 
also true that the same provision is in- 
cluded in the Humphrey-Lehman bill? 

Mr. BENTON. Yes; and that is a 
valid point. I am told that it accounts 
for the fact that some of the Japanese- 
American organizations are supporting 
the McCarran bill, in spite of its many 
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evil and obnoxious provisions, because, 
at least for the Japanese, it is a step for- 
ward from where they are now. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We agree with the 

Senator from Nevada and Representa- 
tive WALTER that this is a much needed 
step. 
Mr. BENTON. It is a very much 
needed step. It is one of the steps for- 
ward in their bill. However, it does not 
go far enough. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think anyone who 
knows the record of the 442d combat 
team, which fought in Italy with the 
highest percentage of casualties of any 
American unit, knows that the largest 
proportion of the men belonging to that 
unit were decorated. I believe that the 
unit received the Presidential unit cita- 
tion more frequently than any other 
combat unit. That unit was composed 
entirely of Japanese-Americans, who 
went into the service with two strikes 
against them and demonstrated, by their 
heroism, that they were as fine soldiers 
as we could have. 

Mr. BENTON. I am grateful to the 
Senator from Illinois for bringing out 
that point. If Iam correct in my recol- 
lection, there are 70,000 Japanese-Amer- 
icans living in Hawaii. Is the Senator's 
recollection the same as mine, that no 
case of disloyalty was ever proved 
against a single one of those 70,000 Jap- 
anese-Americans during the entire 
course of the war? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. So 
on this point at least the sponsors of 
the McCarran bill and those of us who 
are sponsoring the alternative method 
are in complete agreement. This point 
is not a matter of dispute between us. 

Mr. BENTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. However, our Humphrey-Lehman 
bill goes further in this connection than 
does the McCarran bill, because in our 
bill we really remove the discrimination, 
and do not merely pretend to do so. So 
to that extent our bill, even as applied 
only to the Japanese-Americans, is a su- 
perior bill. 

I should remind the Senator from Illi- 
nois that the Greek quota, as well as 
the quotas of many other countries, is 
mortgaged, by reason of the displaced 
persons who have been admitted to the 
United States. In the case of Greece, 
half of her present very small quota is 
mortgaged until the year 2013. Under 
the present law and under the McCar- 
ran bill the small quota of Greece is re- 
duced by 50 percent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the quota is 
about 385. 

Mr. BENTON. It is only a few hun- 
dred. That small quota is now mort- 
gaged for 61 years. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENTON. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not also a fact 
that, in addition to Greece, the quotas 
are mortgaged with respect to many 
other countries, such as Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, and Estonia, until the year 2100- 
and-something, or the year 2200-and- 
something? The situation is shocking. 

Mr. BENTON. In my list there is one 
quota, that of Latvia, which is mort- 
gaged until the year 2274. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. That is what I 
thought. The Senator and I will be 
quite grown up by that time. 

Mr. BENTON. Yes; the quota of 
Latvia is mortgaged for 222 years. The 
quota of Estonia is mortgaged until 2146. 
The quota of Lithuania is mortgaged 
until 2087. 

There are no finer residents of my 
own State of Connecticut than the Lith- 
uanians. In my State we have the Lith- 
uanian School, the Marianapolin Pre- 
paratory School at Thompson, Conn., 
which preserves the great Lithuanian 
culture and traditions which the Soviet 
Government is so ruthlessly stamping 
out in Lithuania itself. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that 
under our bill, the Humphrey-Lehman 
bill, we wipe out those mortgages? If 
our bill passes, people from Greece, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, and other 
countries whose quotas have been mort- 
gaged, can come in under whatever quo- 
ta may be assigned to them. 

Mr. BENTON. That is true. How- 
ever, we certainly will not get many of 
them, even with our own bill with an 
arbitrary annual limit of 230,000, a lim- 
itation to which we have grudgingly ac- 
ceded. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENTON. Frankly, I wish that 
the limitation of 230,000, in our bill, were 
a great deal higher. 

Mr. LEHMAN, So do I. 

Mr. BENTON. The reason it is fixed 
at 230,000 is that, for pragmatic and 
practical reasons, we sponsors thought 
that at that figure we would be more 
likely to gain the widespread support 
which we need in order to enact the 
revised legislation which is so urgently 
needed. 

Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENTON. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator has men- 
tioned the pooling of the quotas, in which 
we are all deeply interested. I think it is 
one of the most important parts of the 
backbone of our bill. We have been 
speaking in terms of sections, subsec- 
tions, and other legislative terminology. 
As a result we are very apt to lose sight 
of the human factors and the lives of 
human beings. 

I recall very vividly one case which 
came to my attention during the time 
I was Governor of my State. I wish to 
mention that case very briefly. It very 
tragically illustrates what can happen 
in the absence of pooled quotas. I shall 
call the case that of Mr. X. Mr. Xisa 
fine young man. He is now a citizen 
of our country and a great credit to our 
people. I am very proud to call him my 
friend. 

On April 6, 1938, this young man X 
and his parents, who are Jews, lived in 
Austria. They registered with the 
American consul in Vienna for emigra- 
tion to the United States. Later in 1938 
this young man, who was a native of 
Vienna and 15 years of age, left for the 
United States. His parents, who were 
natives of Poland, were told that the 
Polish quota was oversubscribed, and 
that they would have to wait. 
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The young man wrote to me in Decem- 
ber 1938, as I recall the date. He asked 
for my help. Unfortunately I was un- 
able to give him any help. He later at- 
tended high school and college in the 
United States. He graduated from City 
College in New York after attending for 
3 years, and was one of two graduates 
in a class of 1,350 students to graduate 
summa cum laude. He later served for 
3 years in our Army. 

His parents stayed on the list, but the 
Polish quota was oversubscribed while 
the quotas for many other countries 
were unfilled and large portions of those 
quotas unused. These parents could not 
get a visa; they could not leave for Amer- 
ica with their son, because the small 
Polish quota was oversubscribed while 
other quotas, including the Austrian 
quota, were unfilled and large portions 
of these quotas were wasted. Moreover, 
in addition to this wastage of available 
quota numbers, the quota system pre- 
vented the use of more than 10 percent 
of a quota in any 1 month. The quota 
is not carried forward from month to 
month under the present system. So, it 
happened that in the particular year I 
am talking about, 1938, although the 
Polish quota was far oversubscribed, al- 
most 1,000 Polish visas went unused. 
And under present law, as contained in 
the McCarran bill, a quota number once 
issued, even though it is not used, cannot 
be issued again. 

As a result of this and of the absence 
of provision for pooled quotas thousands 
of people who could have and should 
have come into this country, were re- 
fused admittance. These two parents 
of my young friend, Mr. X, were 
among those refused admission. 

Soon after they were seized by Hit- 
ler’s forces and died in the gas cham- 
bers of Poland. 

That is a case with which I am per- 
sonally acquainted. It is a case which 
led to the death of people who could 
have been admitted to this country. 
They were reputable and responsible 
people. They were not admitted be- 
cause of this unjustifiable quota system, 
which is inflexible and allows absolutely 
no exceptions whatever. Those people 
were condemned to death. 

That case, I am quite convinced, was 
duplicated hundreds of times. I am 
quite convinced, as the Senator from 
Connecticut has pointed out, that there 
are today thousands of worthy, hard- 
working, decent, and respectable people 
in Italy, Greece, and in other countries 
who could be benefited, but who are pre- 
vented from coming into this country, 
even though they may be needed here 
and even though there is every reason 
to expect that they would become good 
citizens, 

I mention that case because I think 
it is always easier to describe a case 
which has touched one personally, as 
this young man’s case touched me per- 
sonally. I believe it illustrates very 
clearly just what can happen and does 
happen time after time under the pro- 
visions of the existing law. 

Mr. BENTON. I welcome the recital 
of that case history. It is a very mov- 
ing story. There must be hundreds of 
thousands of such cases, even though 
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not many as tragic as this one. I feel 
that the great issues in the bill we are 
discussing are human issues, questions 
of justice, decency, and the historic 
traditions of our democracy. They are 
the humanitarian principles for which 
this country stands and which have 
made it great. 

I prefer to argue on those grounds 
against the so-called McCarran bill and 
for the more just and humane and toler- 
ant bill I, along with other Senators, 
have the honor to sponsor. However, 
the case can be argued on economic 
grounds as well. The principle involved 
in pooling is that an Italian or a Greek 
or a Lithuanian is just as good a person 
for us to take into the United States as 
is an Englishman. 

I have seen in my own State of Connec- 
ticut the Italians come in, around New 
Haven and other areas of the State, and 
take land that very often had been 
abandoned even before the Civil War by 
the so-called Yankee residents who had 
picked up and gone West because they 
regarded Connecticut land as not worth 
attempting to farm any more. These 
Italians have taken that land, and made 
it bloom like a Garden of Eden. They 
have made it productive far beyond the 
dreams of the descendants of the original 
Yankees who today may be farming the 
western lands. 

That principle of racial equality is an 
essential element of our democratic 
faith. It is one which is abandoned in 
the bill now under discussion. This bill 
freezes racial discrimination into our 
statutes, instead of eradicating it when 
we have an opportunity to do so. 

Every immigrant who takes a job and 
earns money becomes a consumer. He 
spends money as well as earns it. Even 
the money he sends back home in dollars 
to Italy or elsewhere must be spent. The 
dollars which go abroad must come back, 
as dollars. The work that he does 
strengthens us, and money he earns and 
spends strengthens our economy regard- 
less of where he may send it. As Repre- 
sentative Ropino declared—hearings on 
Senate bill 716, page 729: 

It is to be noted that our periods of greatest 
expansion coincided with our periods of 
greatest immigration. It is also not to be 
disregarded that those States with the largest 
population percentages of immigration are 
also the States of greatest prosperity. 


The question asked by the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Moopy] opens up 
the whole subject of the economics of 
immigration. I could talk at length on 
this but it is a different speech and not 
so germane to the bill which we have 
under discussion, in my judgment, as the 
points I have been trying to emphasize 
today. It is not comparable in impor- 
tance to the other facets of the bill. 

I should now like to sum up briefly 
some of the facets which make the Mc- 
Carran bill so flagrantly wrong and so 
manifestly against our national interest. 

The bill makes some aliens deportable 
without a hearing—sections 242 (f), 
252b, 273. 

It makes an alien deportable if at 
any time it is discovered that he suf- 
fered a nervous breakdown, let us say, 
within 5 years after he came to the 
United States—section 241a3. 
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It gives uncontrolled discretion to de- 
port an alien because he went on relief 
section 241a8. 

It ends the statute of limitations on 
deportation cases—section 241a. 

It is retroactive and ex post facto by 
its application of the penalty of deporta- 
tion to conduct in the past which, at the 
time, under the then law, was not 
grounds for deportation—section 241d. 

Section 2550 cuts down greatly the 
existing discretion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral to suspend deportation in deserving 
hardship cases—section 244, and to al- 
low aliens to enter when after a short 
visit to Canada they try to return to 
their home of many years—section 212c. 

In many instances it limits court re- 
view by permitting the Attorney General 
to act according to a subjective stand- 
ard, his own, and requiring that the alien 
prove his case “to the satisfaction” or 
“in the opinion” of the Attorney Gen- 
eral—241c, 246, 206, 212a27, 212a29, 
212a15. I have previously pointed out 
that these phrases occur approximately 
101 times in the bill. 

It subordinates in their preference un- 
der immigration quotas, the parents of 
American citizens—section 203a2. 

It bars from naturalization those 
aliens who cannot write English—section 
312. 

It imposes a literacy test on arriving 
aliens, ending the present exception for 
the persecuted and elderly parents of 
citizens—section 212a25—who often 
have had no chance to study English or 
learn English, inasmuch as often the 
teaching of English is not available in 
their native communities. 

This bill excludes aliens convicted 
of trumped-up, so-called nonpolitical 
crimes in Fascist and Communist coun- 
tries even though the charges in effect, 
were actually political—section 212a10— 
as in the Cardinal Mindszenty case, 
which has been mentioned earlier today. 

Under the McCarran bill, a Brazilian- 
born citizen of Chinese blood is not ad- 
missible as a Brazilian, but must come 
under a racial ancestry quota of 105 for 
Chinese all over the world—section 202. 
All Asiatics, no matter where they are 
born, are limited to a similar quota. 

Under this bill, any alien who is con- 
victed of even one traffic offense, if the 
Attorney General finds him to be an un- 
desirable—section 24la4—even though 
he has been here for years, can be de- 
ported. 

The bill excludes those who make a 
material misrepresentation having its 
roots in fear of racial persecution—sec- 
tion 212a19. 

It punishes a whole people by denying 
them visas if their Communist govern- 
ment refuses to accept one of its na- 
tionals whom we wish to deport—section 
243g. 

Madam President, these are all new 
provisions in this new McCarran bill. 
The bill is not merely a codification. It 
is a complete revision of the immigration 
laws. Furthermore, it is a revision which 
looks backward, instead of forward. 

The bill is founded upon the unreason- 
able premise that immigration is bad 
and the unsound idea that aliens are sus- 
pects and that we should keep them out 
and deport them on almost any grounds 
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by administrative absolutism, and with 
as little court review as is possible under 
the Constitution—and, in some cases, 
less than the Constitution requires. 

In the sense in which this new Mc- 
Carran bill is a codification, it continues 
in the immigration laws many provisions 
which never belonged in the law to be- 
gin with. Most of them were inserted 
within the last year or two. 

Such provisions deport and bar a per- 
son from citizenship, because of past 
conduct in joining a subversive organi- 
zation, even though he was wholly ig- 
norant of the organization’s activities 
when he joined—section 212a28, 313C. 

The bill visits these consequences on 
anyone who joined “the direct predeces- 
sor or successor” of a Communist organi- 
zation—section 212a28c. 

It deports persons who joined, and 
who then, after realizing their wrong, re- 
signed, even though such persons have 
become successful fighters against com- 
munism—section 241A6. 

It denaturalizes an alien who votes in 
an Italian election to fight communism— 
section 349 (5)—even though he is ig- 
norant of the provision of United States 
law which deprives him of his American 
citizenship. 

The pending bill permits the deporta- 
tion of an alien to any country that will 
t ke him, even though he will there be 
subject to racial persecution—section 
243 a and h. 

It exempts immigration hearing ex- 
aminers from the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act, by providing that they are to 
hold their offices only at the pleasure of 
their superiors, instead of retaining the 
judicial independence granted to their 
brother examiners in other Federal ad- 
ministrative hearing agencies. The bill 
thus denics them the independence and 
protection from influence which the Mc- 
Carran and Walter Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act assures for all hearing ex- 
aminers—section 101b4. 

Madam President, the bill continues 
those restrictive provisions of the quota 
system under which the quotas of north- 
west Europe are unused, while Poles, 
Lithuanians, Czechs, Italians, and other 
refugees from eastern and southern Eu- 
rope cannot come because their quotas 
are oversubscribed and mortgaged for 
years in advance—section 202. 

Madam President, I hope I do not now 
have to spell out in detail for our col- 
leagues how the foregoing consequences 
of this bill can play havoc with the ob- 
jectives of our foreign policy. These 
consequences are not items of concern to 
us on our domestic policies only. After 
World War I, when the 1924 act was 
passed, we regarded immigration as 
purely a domestic affair. So, too, when 
we first set up a quota in 1921. It be- 
came, however, a source of great inter- 
nationalirritation. Potentially, itis now 
a source of world tension of enormous 
danger to all of us. 

Madam President, I do not believe that 
we in the United States can maintain 
our position of high prestige among free 
nations if we practice one brand of de- 
mocracy and preach another. 

We owe it to ourselves to maintain 
our position of democratic leadership in 
world affairs by enacting an immigration 
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bill which is fair, which contains no 
arbitrary and unconstitutional stand- 
ards, and which is free from offensive 
discriminations. 

S. 2550, the pending bill, however 
carefully drawn, is replete with uncon- 
stitutional, discriminatory, and arbitrary 
provisions which will damage us at home 
and abroad. It can only confuse and 
confound us with its controversial and 
unworkable 302 pages. The bill should 
be recommitted, reviewed, and restudied. 
Its objectionable, arbitrary, and uncon- 
stitutional features should be deleted. 

If we do not recommit this bill, Mad- 
am President, we shall regret it for years 
to come, 

Much of the progress in the western 
world during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries was reflected in the 
development of majority rule. Progress 
in the twentieth century is being meas- 
ured by protection of minorities and of 
individuals in a world challenged by dic- 
tatorship and force. This bill violates 
this twentieth-century goal. We must 
reject the bill forthwith. We must sub- 
stitute for it the humane and enlight- 
ened Humphrey-Lehman bill. It is far 
better to have no new bill at all than to 
have this abomination of a bill. I plead 
with the Senate to recommit this bill, 
so that a bill which does America jus- 
tice, in the eyes of the world, can emerge. 

Madam President, many years ago 
Justice Brandeis said with prophetic 
vision: 

No peace which is lasting can ever come 
until the Nations, great and small, accept 
the democratic principle that there is and 
shall be no supernation, to rise through 
subjection of others, and the truth that each 
people has in it something of peculiar value 
which it can contribute to the civilization 
for which we are all striving. 


That great pronouncement holds good 
to this day; and in particular, as the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
has just pointed out, it applies to the 
liberalizing provisions of our proposed 
Humphrey-Lehman bill. It holds good 
as applied to our Negro citizens who, 
under present immigration laws, have 
been discriminated against in a base 
fashion, a discrimination which our new 
bill proposes to rectify. 

Madam President, that great pro- 
nouncement will hold good 100 years 
from now. It will continue to be a 
permanent challenge to our efforts and 
to the efforts of our sons and daughters 
and to their descendents. It is a goal 
for our striving. It is more than that; 
it is even a goal for our surviving. As 
we continue to consider and debate this 
bill, let us keep that goal in mind. It 
is our own survival we are discussing 
here. 

Madam President, I now yield the 
floor. 

(The following remarks of Mr. HUM- 
PHREY, made during the course of Mr. 
Benton’s speech, were ordered to be 
printed at this point in the Recorp.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. BENTON. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First, I may say 
to the distinguished Senator that in 
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the light of his speech, our discussions 
with reference to the pending bill, and 
our deliberations in preparation for the 
debate, he will recall that we consulted 
with constitutional lawyers with refer- 
ence to certain constitutional principles 
which may be violated by S. 2550. 

I have had prepared a memorandum 
on constitutional objections to the Mc- 
Carran bill. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Connecticut if he would 
like me to read, at this point in the 
Record, the memorandum discussing 
those constitutional principles, as sup- 
plementary evidence to what he has so 
well documented already in his address. 

Mr. BENTON. I believe it would be 
appropriate to do so at this point. I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota may proceed, 
without my losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pas- 
TORE in the chair). Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none, and the Senator 
from Minnesota may proceed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
reason I offer the memorandum at this 
time is because the Senator from Con- 
necticut is making a very strong point 
with reference to the manner in which 
the McCarran bill violates certain con- 
stitutional principles. I believe it is our 
job as United States Senators at least 
to present our point of view with refer- 
ence to these actions or intended actions 
on the part of Congress as they pertain 
to constitutional provisions and to Su- 
preme Court rulings. We are not all 
judges, but we are bound by our con- 
Stitutional oath. 

Immigration laws are extremely com- 
plicated. There is no simplicity in them, 
as manifested by the length of the Mc- 
Carran bill and the repeated cross ref- 
erences in it. I ask any intelligent citi- 
zen to examine the bill and say whether 
he can figure out what all the cross ref- 
erences mean without the assistance of 
a battery of attorneys. It seems to me 
that this is the second full-employment- 
for-lawyers bill we have had to deal with 
in Congress. The other was the Taft- 
Hartley bill. This bill will give an op- 
portunity for legal consultations for a 
long time to come. 

I read from the memorandum: 

One of the fundamental constitutional 
principles decided by an early Supreme Court 
case is that under the due-process clause of 
the fifth amendment a fair hearing must be 
accorded to an alien before be can be de- 
ported. 


That case, Mr. President, is known as 
the Japanese immigrant case—Yama- 
taya v. Fischer (186 U. S. 86, 101). 


This principle was recently reaffirmed by 
the highest court of our land. 


That case is Sung v. McGrath (339 
U. S. 33). 


Nevertheless, in complete disregard of this 
principle, S. 2550 provides that alien crew- 
men may be summarily deported without 
hearings— 


That provision is contained in section 
252 (b)— 


and that certain aliens entering illegally may 


be deported without granting them any hear- 
ing whatsoever. 
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That provision is contained in section 
242 (f). 

The American Bar Association has ob- 
jected to these provisions denying hearings 
to deportable aliens. 


I would remind the sponsors of S. 2550 
that the American Bar Association, re- 
gardless of what one’s views may be with 
regard to it, does not represent the 
thought, editorial policy, or program of 
the Daily Worker. 

Mr. BENTON. Itcan hardly be char- 
acterized as a small radical minority. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The American Bar 
Association’s subcommittee on immigra- 
tion is opposed to many of the provi- 
sions of S. 2550. 

The men, constituting this subcom- 
mittee, are experienced, learned lawyers 
in the field of constitutional law and im- 
migration law. 

I read further from their memoran- 
dum: 

The wording of the bill would seem to 
grant unconstitutional power to the Attor- 
ney General by authorizing him to revoke 
permanent residence within 5 years of its 
grant to an alien who may have become a 
citizen in the meantime. 


That provision is to be found in section 
246 of the pending bill. 

The memorandum then states: 

Illegal searches and seizures are authorized. 


Mr. President, the fathers of the Con- 
stitution and all those who believe in 
constitutional liberty have always taken 
a firm position against searches and 
seizures without a warrant. However, 
Mr. President, here is a bill which pro- 
poses that the law of the land permit 
the search and seizure of vehicles within 
what the bill terms a reasonable distance 
of either ocean or of the borders of the 
United States. In other words, if an 
immigration officer has an idea that 
something is going on that he does not 
think should be going on, he will be en- 
titled to search and seize such a vehicle, 
according to the provisions of the pend- 
ing bill. 

Mr. President recently a great cry has 
arisen from the Congress in regard to the 
seizure of property. I should like to 
have those who are so excited about 
seizure of property become a little ex- 
cited about the seizure of people and of 
the rights of people. I submit that the 
Constitution protects the rights of the 
people against search and seizure with- 
out a warrant. Yet this bill weakens in 
an instant that protection and says it is 
not necessary to obtain a warrant in 
order to search or seize a vehicle or the 
property of an individual. 

I read further from the memorandum: 

The fourth amendment to the Constitu- 


tion protects citizens and aliens alike from 
unreasonable searches and seizures. 


An outstanding case on that point is 
that of U. S. ex rel. Bilokumsky v. Todd 
(236 U. S. 149). 

Mr. President, I remind the proponents 
of the pending bill that the fourth 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States of America makes it ab- 
soluteiy explicit that there shall be no 
search or seizure without a warrant. 
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But now comes the McCarran bill, which 
would weaken the fourth amendment. 

As I said a moment ago, this memo- 
randum states that— 

The fourth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion protects citizens and aliens alike from 
unreasonable searches and seizures. This 
amendment prohibits unreasonable searches 
and seizures, and hence requires a showing 
of probable cause. 


That was clearly substantiated in the 
Supreme Court case of Weeks v. United 
States (232 U. S. 383). Insofar as con- 
cerns the application of the fourth 
amendment to citizens and aliens alike, 
I point out, as I said a moment ago, that 
that has been clearly established in the 
case of United States ex rel Bilokumsky 
v. Todd (236 U. S. 149). I shall give 
these citations to the Official Reporter, 
so there can be no doubt as to their ac- 
curacy or as to the terminology. 

I read further from the memorandum: 

Sections 235 and 287 (a) of Senate bill 
2550 authorize any immigration officer or 
employee to board and search without a war- 
rant any conveyance or vehicle within a rea- 
sonable distance from any external bound- 
ary of the United States and any such con- 
veyance or vehicle anywhere when it is be- 
lieved that aliens are being brought into the 
United States. 


In other words, all that any immigra- 
tion officer or employee would have to do 
would be to say, “I smell an alien,” and 
then there could be a search and a 
seizure. 

The memorandum further suggests: 

This means that without probable cause 
than an alien is being illegally transported 
into this country, any immigration officer 
may board and inspect the automobile of a 
citizen of the United States. This provision 
is unconstitutional, 


The unconstitutionality of such a pro- 
vision is clearly demonstrated by refer- 
ence to the case of Weeks v. United States 
(232 U. S. 383) end the case of Boyd v. 
United States (116 U. S. 616). 

The memorandum further says: 

Section 241 (a) (7)— 


Mr. President, if my colleagues do not 
believe that the pending bill is compli- 
cated, just let them wait until they reach 
section 241 (a) (7) and all the various 
other sections, subsections, and sub-sub- 
sections, many of them referring to pre- 
vious sections or subsections of the bill 
or to various sections or subsections of 
existing law. Certainly the least that 
can be done in codifying a law is to sim- 
plify it. However, instead of doing that, 
in the case of the pending bill the com- 
plications of the existing law are greatly 
aggravated. 

The next paragraph of the memoran- 
dum, from which I began to read a mo- 
ment ago, is as follows: 

Section 241 (a) (7) authorizes the de- 
portation of an alien who engages or has a 
purpose to engage in conduct defined as 
prejudicial to our interests or who has a pur- 
pose to organize, join, or participate in sub- 
versive organizations designated by the At- 
torney General. Lack of knowledge of the 
subversive character of the organization is a 
defense only where the alien's participation 
occurred prior to publication of the name of 
the organization by the Attorney General in 
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the Federal Register. Hence, an alien may 
be deportable if he had reason to believe that 
the organization was subversive prior to its 
designation by the Attorney General. The 
Attorney General is to be the sole judge of 
the reasonableness of the alien’s belief. 


Mr. President, I never thought we 
would see the day when we would legis- 
late on the basis of some prophetic vision 
on the part of some persons, when we 
would consider a crystal-ball statute, 
predicated on a determination of what 
may be the mysteries of men’s minds. 
Who knows what men may believe? 
Yet, under this bill that knowledge 
would be had, not by God, but by the 
Attorney General; under the provisions 
of the pending bill the Attorney General 
would be authorized to determine what 
various persons may believe. If the At- 
torney General determined that they be- 
lieved something which, in his opinion, 
was prejudicial to the interests of the 
United States he would have all kinds of 
powers, which would not even be review- 
able by the courts of the United States, 
to deport or to denaturalize such per- 
sons or literally to take away their 
rights—the rights of human beings. 

The memorandum further sets forth: 

And by the terms of the bill, sections 241 
(a) (1) and 212 (a) (29), if the Attorney 
General determines in 1952 that any legally 
resident alien who entered the United States 
in 1910 was at that time likely to at some 
time join, for instance, the Washington Book 
Shop, a subversive organization distributing 
popular books at a discount, he can deport 
him without any finding that the alien him- 
self was or is subversive. 


The memorandum further says: 

Because of the vagueness of the concep- 
tion of what may be prejudicial to our inter- 
ests (see Jordon v. De George (341 U. 8. 
223) ), as well as because of the fact that the 
section would require deportation because 
of a person's state of mind, it cannot be sus- 
tained as being in harmony with our Con- 
stitution. 


Mr. President, I would refer the dis- 
tinguished lawyers of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee to the case of Jordan v. De George 
(341 U. S. 223), as listed in the memo- 
randum from which I have been reading; 
and I would ask them how they reconcile 
this provision of the bill with the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in that case. It is apparent that 
the Supreme Court was conveniently for- 
gotten, I may say, when this bill was 
being prepared. 

The memorandum from which I have 
been reading further sets forth: 

Section 242 (b) would for the first time 
in our history allow an order of deportation 
to be made in absentia. Convictions in ab- 
sentia are not valid and we seriously question 
the validity of a deportation order entered 
in absentia, even if an alien has been afforded 
a reasonable opportunity to be present. It 
will be noted that in matters of this char- 
acter, the tendency of the Supreme Court 
has been to apply criminal standards. See 
the De George case. Certainly a conviction 
could not be sustained on the ground that 
the criminal had been given a reasonable 
opportunity to be present and refused to take 
advantage of it. At any rate, such pro- 
cedure for the deportation of aliens should 
be abhorrent to us and there is no necessity 
for the same. 
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Section 342 authorizes the Attorney Gen- 
eral to cancel citizenship certificates and 
other documents by written notice sent toa 
person’s last known place of address. Sim- 
ilarly, in section 340 (b), provision is made 
which authorizes denaturalization where a 
person is absent from the judicial district 
in which he last had his residence, by publi- 
cation, and personal service is not made 
mandatory in either section, 


I read further from the memorandum: 


The lack of provision for sufficient notice 
in sections 342 and 340 (b) has led the 
American Bar Association to object to these 
provisions of S. 2550. In the light of Mullane 
v. Central Hanover Bank & Trust Company 
(339 U. S. 306), the due process clause would 
be violated by a statute which authorizes 
the institution of this type of proceedings by 
notice sent to a last known residence or by 
publication when the whereabouts of the 
individual are either known or can be ascer- 
tained so that personal service can be 
effectuated. 


The memorandum further says: 


In the fleld of expatriation, attention is 
called to section 350 which for the first time 
would forbid a native-born citizen of foreign 
ancestry who thereby acquired dual nation- 
ality, from residing abroad during certain 
specified periods in his life. Other native- 
born citizens are not so restricted. This type 
of discrimination between native-born citi- 
zens, which is obviously based upon ancestry, 
offends the Constitutions. It will be noted 
that in Hirabayashi v. United States (320 
U. S. 81, 100) it was stated that “distinctions 
between citizens solely because of their an- 
cestry are by their very nature odious to a 
free people.” 

Section 360 would deny to certain citizen- 
ship claimants the right to enter the United 
States to prosecute a declaratory action for 
American citizenship. This would have the 
result of effectively denying a person his day 
in court, and since he has no administrative 
hearing on the question of his citizenship, 
it is believed that due process would thereby 
be violated. 


Mr. President, the documentation I 
have presented is the result of the work 
of the American Bar Association’s sub- 
committee on immigration. Represent- 
atives of that subcommittee have stated 
their opposition to provisions in the 
pending bill. The evidence I have pre- 
sented is not new; it is a matter of rec- 
ord. However, as I say, that record has 
been ignored. 


NOMINATION OF JAMES P. McGRAN- 
ERY TO BE ATTORNEY GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES—MINOR- 
ITY VIEWS 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
majority leader being now on the floor, 
I ask unanimous consent that minority 
views on the nomination of James P. 
McGranery to be Attorney General may 
be submitted as of Saturday of this week. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Not later than 
Saturday. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Regardless of 
whether or not the Senate is in session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Gonk in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. FERGUSON. One other matter, 
Mr. President, which I have discussed 
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with the majority leader, is the question 
of sending back the nomination to the 
committee in order that further testi- 
mony may be taken. There was serious 
objection to that course. The minority 
have agreed, I think, that they will use 
on the floor whatever facts the record 
in the House and the record as taken 
later before the Senate committee show, 
rather than to attempt to move to re- 
commit the nomination for further tes- 
timony. 


REVISION OF LAWS RELATING TO 
IMMIGRATION, NATURALIZATION, 
AND NATIONALITY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2550) to revise the laws 
relating to immigration, naturalization, 
and nationality, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PASTORE obtained the floor. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may suggest the 
absence of a quorum? 

Mr. PASTORE. I shall yield on con- 
dition that I do not thereby lose my right 
to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for a 
quorum call be rescinded and that fur- 
ther proceedings under the call be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? The Chair hears none, 
and it isso ordered. The Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, Con- 
gress has long recognized that the 
United States, in order to combat the 
forces of international communism, 
must adopt a twofold program: first, 
the build-up of internal American 
strength to the limits of our capacity; 
and, second, the encouragement of all 
peoples to join with us in opposition to 
Soviet domination. Through the revi- 
sion of our laws governing immigration 
and citizenship, we are presented with 
a rare opportunity to push forward to 
these essential objectives. We have the 
opportunity, by correcting many exist- 
ing defects in our laws, to cement the 
unity of the American people and to en- 
list the support of foreign-born persons 
who would be among the most stalwart 
defenders of the American way of life. 
We have the opportunity, by rejecting 
all proposals which are in violation of 
our democratic traditions, to demon- 
strate to all the world that we practice 
the principles of justice and fair play 
which we preach. 

I rise to speak against S. 2550, the 
bill presently under discussion, because 
I sincerely believe that this bill, in spite 
of the good intentions on the part of its 
sponsors, fails to do the job that must 
be done. Instead of responding to the 
need for modification or elimination of 
those present provisions of the law which 
have created so much hardship for Amer- 
ican citizens and which have so dis- 
turbed our friends in other countries, 
the pending legislation, with only limited 
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exceptions, actually perpetuates numer- 
ous existing recognized inequities. Con- 
trary to public demand, which I myself 
have experienced, S. 2550 proposes un- 
precedented new restrictions which tend 
to infringe upon cherished American 
rights and plays directly into the hands 
of Soviet propagandists. In making 
this assertion, I guarantee to the oppo- 
sition that I am just as sincere and just 
as patriotic as they are in making their 
allegations. 

This bill, in the guise of codification, 
makes many dangerous and unreason- 
able changes in existing laws controlling 
immigration, deportation, and nation- 
alities. As four dissenting members of 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
have already stated: 

The bill would inject new racial discrimi- 
nations into our law, establish many new 
vague, and highly abusable requirements for 
admission, impede the admission of refugees 
from totalitarian oppression, incorporate 
into law vague standards for deportation 
and denaturalization, and would deprive 
persons within our borders of fundamental 
judicial protections. 


I have no desire within the course of 
a single address to discuss in detail the 
many provisions which would have such 
an effect. This would be an impossible 
task because of the complexities of this 
bill, Therefore, I shall limit my remarks 
to the general question of immigration 
and specifically to the problem of the 
national origins quota system. This is 
a problem which has vexed our people 
and our Congress for a long time. It 
has been resented by many persons who 
spring from certain stocks because of its 
discriminatory nature. All that this bill 
does is readopt and reaffirm that in- 
equity and that injustice, and if the bill 
is ultimately passed by the Congress and 
signed by the President of the United 
States, it will have the effect for a long 
time to come of perpetuating an injustice 
and a wrong which I feel now is the time 
and here is the place to rectify once and 
for all. And I might add that in the 
light of America’s role of world leader- 
ship, this bill is economically unsound, 
politically unrealistic, and morally inde- 
fensible. 

If we are to view the present position 
of the United States in accordance with 
unbiased historical judgments, we must 
recognize that our rapid rise to world 
power during the past 175 years has been 
based upon an increase in population 
from 4,000,000 to over 150,000,000 peo- 
ple. Without question, that tremendous 
growth was largely the result of immi- 
gration; except for those few remaining 
full-blooded American Indians, we are 
all either immigrants overselves or the 
descendants of immigrants of another 
generation. Traditionally, one of the 
firmest foundations of our national 
strength has been the admission and the 
Americanizing of freedom-loving indi- 
viduals from all corners of the globe. 

The story is not new. It goes back 
100 years prior to 1920 when racists and 
scaremongers in this country urged that 
the frontiers for American expansion had 
closed and that this Nation should re- 
strict the entry of all immigrants, or, at 
least, certain types of immigrants. In 
the beginning these pressures were 
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exerted and directed against the Irish 
and the Germans, and in later years 
these same sentiments were turned 
against newcomers from Asia and from 
southern, central, and eastern Europe. 
It is a tribute to the wisdom of our 
ancestors that, for so many decades, they 
saw through the arguments for limited 
immigration, and deliberately induced 
the settlement in this country of refugees 
from the Old World. 

Need I say that the contributions of 
these immigrants to our national 
economy, in terms of manpower, of pro- 
ductive capacity, and of our high stand- 
ard of living, must be calculated in the 
billions of dollars. The invaluable serv- 
ices rendered by men such as Carnegie, 
Einstein, and Enrico Fermi are familiar 
to us all, and the exploits of their lesser 
known compatriots are similarly meri- 
torious. And where would our victories 
in wars have been if it had not been for 
the sons of the immigrants who wore the 
khaki and the blue? What a coincidence 
it is that the wealthiest States in the 
Union are those where populations in- 
clude the largest percentage of foreign 
born. Or are we going to argue now that 
immigration did not assist in stimulating 
American expansion to the great heights 
that it has now achieved. 

Of course, we must have limits to our 
immigration quotas. But let us recog- 
nize the fact that these limits must be 
reasonable, that they must be wise, that 
they must be just and that they must be 
fair. The proposed legislation, on the 
other hand, ignoring these elementary 
politicai and economic truths, is based 
upon the premise that immigration is a 
liability rather than an asset to the 
United States. 

In 1924, at a time when antialien 
feeling was at its greatest, Congress 
adopted a general immigration law which 
drastically curtailed the admission to our 
shores of persons born in other parts of 
the world. Instead of reconsidering the 
reasons for such restrictions, this bill 
blindly would perpetuate the low maxi- 
mum limit and even lower actual rate of 
immigration in force under the 1924 
statute. I am realistic enough to know 
that in order to avoid an out-and-out dis- 
location of our economy, we must have 
restricted immigration. There must be a 
reasonable ceiling upon the number of 
admissions each year in order that those 
who come can be comfortably and con- 
veniently absorbed in our way of life. 
But, with equal force, I must contend 
that the operation of the 1924 law has 
always been inequitable and is today 
entirely inconsistent with the best in- 
terests of the United States. The sum 
total of the bill, S. 2550, is to perpetu- 
ate that inequity, and its adoption would 
be a masterpiece of folly. 

Since 1929, for example, the annual 
quota of every nationality has been fixed 
at a number which bears the same ratio 
to 150,000 as the number of inhabitants 
in the continental United States in 1920 
having that national origin bears to the 
total white population of the United 
States on the same date. In other words, 
by the Immigration Act of 1924, Con- 
gress fixed the figure of 150,000 as an 
approximation of the number of immi- 
grants whom this country could readily 
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absorb and whose presence would serve 
the national interest. When the for- 
mula set forth in the law is applied, 
however, more than 65,000 quota num- 
bers are assigned to Great Britain and 
North Ireland, where there is little pres- 
sure on the part of the natives to come 
to America; while correspondingly few 
quota numbers are assigned to those na- 
tions whose inhabitants have the great- 
est incentive to emigrate; thus present- 
ing a situation that out of the 150,000 
allowed to come, nearly 126,000 quota 
numbers are allotted to 12 northern and 
western European countries, and scarce- 
ly 25,000 to 18 southern and eastern 
European countries. 

Because of this situation, which I call 
international gerrymandering, a large 
portion of the authorized quotas has 
never been used. As a matter of fact, 
during the 27 years the national ori- 
gins system has been in effect, only 44 
percent of the possible quota immigrants 
actually have been admitted into this 
country. Such conditions have pre- 
vented many individuals anxious to gain 
admission into the United States from 
so doing and have deprived this coun- 
try of many persons who could have 
made material contributions to our man- 
power potential, productive capacity, 
and varied culture. 

It is time, therefore, that we faced up 
to the truth that the Immigration Act of 
1924, in terms of its announced purposes, 
has proved to be wholly inadequate. In- 
stead of allowing immigration up to 150,- 
000 persons annually, the figure thought 
to be appropriate, in practical operation 
the law has reduced the number of per- 
sons entering the United States for 
permanent residence far below that total 
to a point which, in many instances, is 
very much below the intended mark. 

Section 201 (a) of S. 2550 substitutes 
a mechanically simplified formula for 
the one now in existence, by providing 
that each quota be one-sixth of 1 percent 
of the number of inhabitants in the con- 
tinental United States in 1920 attrib- 
utable by national origin to that quota 
area. This in effect does not change the 
situation as it now exists, a fact which 
is attested to in the majority report of 
the committee. 

This is my chief criticism of this bill. 
If we are to codify our immigration 
statutes, it seems to me that the first 
order of business should be a correction 
of such a glaring inconsistency with the 
objectives of the earlier act, and the 
elimination of arbitrary and discrimina- 
tory barriers set up against certain 
people. 

I am proud to state that the legisla- 
ture of my own State recognized this in- 
quity and injustice, and, by a formal 
memorial resolution to Congress, has 
recommended that any comprehensive 
immigration legislation adopted at this 
time include a provision making the un- 
used quota numbers in any fiscal year 
available during the following fiscal year 
to immigrants, in order of priority, who 
are native to countries whose quotas are 
oversubscribed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield at 
this point? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. As I gather, what 
the Senator is now suggesting is that 
when we write a new immigration law, 
which has for its purpose the recodifica- 
tion of existing immigration laws and 
the modernization of immigration stand- 
ards, one essential fact ought to be con- 
sidered, namely, bringing up to date the 
population statistics under which immi- 
gration quotas are to be established; is 
that correct? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 
That is the right way and the demo- 
cratic way, let the chips fall where they 
may. I am not saying that it is going 
to assist any particular nation mate- 
rially, but it strikes me as being a demo- 
cratic process. If we are going to mod- 
ernize our immigration and nationality 
laws, then let us modernize them in a 
truly democratic fashion. Let us bring 
them up to date. How can we say we are 
modernizing if we continue to use quotas 
which are predicated upon a census 
taken in 1920, when, as a matter of fact, 
a census of the United States was taken 
in 1950? If we are going to modernize, 
then let us modernize. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If one is seeking 
to modernize, I think it would be well to 
ask, What is the magic in the year 1920? 
There was a census in 1930 and a cenus 
in 1940. The most recent census was in 
1950. I think it is fair to say that the 
base year of 1920 was used because that 
base was discriminatory upon certain 
areas of population and certain national- 
ity groups, and placed a preference in 
terms of quota numbers upon northern 
European countries, quotas that were 
unused. Is not that true? 

Mr. PASTORE. More than that, it 
was absolutely unrealistic for the reason 
that the 1920 census was based upon a 
pattern which took into consideration 
what had happened for perhaps a decade 
or a generation before that time, and 
did not take into account the changing 
times. 

Certain people who had come to this 
country in large numbers up to the year 
1920 were not affected, because they had 
been here for a long time. It did not 
apply to certain peoples of Europe who 
came in in large numbers until 1920. I 
say the 1920 census is being maintained 
in this bill deliberately in order to per- 
petuate that inequality, inequity, and 
injustice. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So it is fair to say 
that this bill is not a modernization of 
the immigration law. What it amounts 
to is standardization of a formula ar- 
rived at in 1920, based on the 1920 census, 
and a perpetuation of inequities and dis- 
criminatory features which were then 
in the law, and which have been so 
sharply criticized for the past 30 years. 

Mr. PASTORE. That, in fact, is the 
theme of my remarks. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Ishould like to ask the 
Senator if he does not agree with me 
that we proposed to do two things. In 
the first place, we propose to base popu- 
lation figures on the census of 1950, in- 
stead of the census of 1920, and to in- 
clude all inhabitants and residents of 
this country. That is one thing. Of 
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course, that would mean that instead of 
154,000 persons being eligible for entry 
under the quota system, the figure would 
be somewhat larger, namely, from 
220,000 to 230,000. That is the only 
change so far as numbers are concerned. 

We go one step further, which I think 
is of very great interest to the country. 
Today, as the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island has pointed out, 
there are approximately 66,000 places 
allotted to Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, about 26,000 allotted to South- 
ern Ireland, and a certain number al- 
lotted to Germany. But of the 66,000 
which have been allotted to Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, only approxi- 
mately 21,000 were used last year. The 
other 45,000 or more quota numbers have 
gone to waste. We do not propose to 
cut down the quota numbers assigned to 
Great Britain and Ireland. That figure 
will remain at approximately 65,000 or 
66,000. It may go up somewhat if the 
British population has increased in the 
past 30 years. However, the change will 
not be substantial, and certainly there 
will be no diminution. 

The only thing we propose is to take 
the unused quota numbers for Great 
Britain and Ireland, the difference be- 
tween 21,000 quota numbers, which have 
actually been used, and 66,000, which 
were allotted to them, and place them 
in a pool, together with unused quota 
numbers for other nationalities, and per- 
mit those quota numbers to be used un- 
der the formula set forth in the bill. 
In that way, they will be of some use 
to people coming from overpopulated 
countries, which include Italy and 
Greece, as well as the German refugees 
who do not qualify under the German 
quota, but who still are a serious eco- 
nomic problem so far as Germany is con- 
cerned. Those are the only changes we 
propose to make. It seems to me that 
that is a completely reasonable and fair 
proposal. 

Mr. PASTORE. Lest anyone get the 
wrong impression, this is not a formula 
for taking away. 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. n other words, we 
are not saying to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland that we are reducing 
their quota. At this point I desire to 
make a little correction. I think the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York made 
a slip of the tongue. The quota for 
Southern Ireland, or Eire, is 17,853. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I stand corrected. I 
thought it was somewhat higher. 

Mr. PASTORE. Our bill is not a 
process or formula for taking away. We 
are not saying to Great Britain and Ire- 
land, “You have had the privilege of 
sending us, if you cared to do so, 25,000 
or 26,000 immigrants annually, and, be- 
cause you have not done so for the past 
10 years, we are going to cut you down to 
15,000.“ In the Humphrey-Lehman bill 
we are merely saying, “You still have 
the authority to utilize quota numbers 
up to the maximum, but if in any year 
you do not do so, if you do not feel that 
you can accept our invitation, let us hand 
that invitation over to some other poor 
souls who really want to come to 
America, make their homes here, and 
contribute to our way of life.” In short, 
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it is not a process of taking away. It is 
a process of utilizing quota numbers up 
to 150,000. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am grateful to the 
Senator from Rhode Island for empha- 
sizing and clarifying that point, which 
is very important. 

Mr. PASTORE. During the hearings 
before the Committee on the Judiciary, 
representatives from a host of American 
religious, civic, and social organizations 
gave their support to this proposal. In 
my opinion, adoption of the suggestion, 
without tampering with the total num- 
ber of authorized admissions, would go 
far in correcting one of the most serious 
shortcomings of our present quota sys- 
tem. In other words—and I am not 
willing to accept this as a fact—even if 
we go so far as to admit that we cannot 
absorb more than 150,000 immigrants 
annually, we should, at least, in order to 
remove the barriers of discrimination, 
base our formula on the census of our 
population in 1950 and not that of 1920. 
If we are in fact trying to modernize and 
bring our law up to date, then why use 
the census of 1920 and not the census of 
1950, which is a more realistic and demo- 
cratic approach to this problem? 

As long as it is recognized that immi- 
gration is desirable, even though it must 
be circumscribed, then it also seems 
wholly logical that we should not pre- 
vent the full utilization of authorized 
quotas through abuse of administrative 
procedures. Section 201 (c) of this bill, 
conforming to present law, limits the 
monthly issuance of quota visas to 10 
percent of the total annual quota. Re- 
alistically, this means that at the end of 
the year there is a tragic waste of quota 
numbers which otherwise could have 
been used. If we must have a limita- 
tion as to the number that can be proc- 
essed monthly for entry, then in all fair- 
ness the monthly limitation should be 
raised to 20 percent, with no restriction 
in the last 2 months of the year, so that 
each quota can be fully utilized. 

I may say, as an aside, that it strikes 
me that Senate bill 2550 is built up in 
an atmosphere and spirit of hostility and 
rancor. It seems to be a spite piece of 
legislation more than anything else. It 
seems to be intended to close the door 
in the faces of people, rather than to 
welcome people to come here and become 
a part of our American way of life, and 
make a contribution to peace in the 
world. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I had hoped that 
the Senator would make reference to the 
fact that not only does Senate bill 2550 
seek to close the door upon those who 
desire entrance into this land of free- 
dom, but in the calculation of popula- 
tion it does not ccunt native American 
Indians. It not only closes the door to 
the people who want to come in, but it 
refuses to count the truly native-born 
people of this country, the American In- 
dians, as a basis for calculating popula- 
tion for immigration purposes. If any- 
one can offer any justification for such a 
a theory, I should like to hear it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Let us make a com- 
parison. Take the ratio which the eli- 
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gible number of any race who come into 
the United States bears to the figure 
150,000, and set that against the entire 
population, based upon the census of 
1920, with respect to the same racial 
strains which wore the American uni- 
form in World War II, and see if the 
comparison is a good one. I challenge 
any Member of the Senate to make 
such a comparison. Take the numbers 
of the racial strains which we are say- 
ing are not good enough to be admitted, 
are not equal to our citizenship, but are 
second-class people, and compare them 
with the sons of the immigrants who 
came from the same stock, who wore the 
American uniform, and see what a great 
deflection we would actually have by 
comparison. It is easy enough to ask 
American boys of those racial strains to 
wear the uniform of this country, to de- 
fend the country in war, and to fight for 
peace; but when it comes to recognizing 
those races in immigration, we say that 
they are not good enough, that there 
are other people who are a little better 
than they are. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator has 
given most moving and dramatic evi- 
dence of the discriminatory features of 
the McCarran bill. It is up to the pro- 
ponents of that bill to justify its equity 
and its morality. It is a strange thing 
to note that the proponents of the bill 
are singularly silent, because the more 
they talk about this miserable bill the 
fewer supporters there will be for it. 

Let us refer to another thing. I ask 
the Senator from Rhode Island if it is 
not true that the McCarran bill pro- 
vides for n> pooling of unused quotas. 

Mr. F. STORE. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There is no pool- 
ing of unused quotas. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. All the MeCarran bill does is to 
continue, reaffirm, restate, and perpetu- 
ate a wrong which should have been 
corrected a long time ago. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
the McCarran bill also provides that 
those who have come in as displaced 
persons or refugees, many of them from 
the Baltic countries, many of them refu- 
gees from Poland and other countries 
behind the iron curtain, will be charged 
up to the quotas of those countries, so 
that it will perhaps be the year 2000 be- 
fore any immigrants can come in from 
those wonderful countries which are now 
under the heel of Soviet totalitarianism? 

Mr. PASTORE. Certain quotas have 
been mortgaged to the extent of 50 per- 
cent. In other words, if 1,000 came in in 
the year 1949, from a country from 
which only 100 can migrate annually 
to the United States, the figure of 1,000 
is spread over a number of years, to the 
tune of 50 a year. As a result, in some 
cases it would be necessary to go much 
beyond the year 2000 before it would be 
oreo to pay off the mortgage, so to 


Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, the 
Displaced Persons Act, which was passed 
by Congress by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, is now supposed to be spread out 
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over the years and come under the im- 
migration quotas at least by 50 percent? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to in- 
quire what would happen if the bill 
which is sponsored by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Lenman], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], my- 
self, and many other Senators, which 
provides for the pooling of unused 
quotas should be enacted? Is it not 
correct to say that it would permit the 
entry of political and religious persecu- 
tees, who have been driven from their 
homes by dictators and others who deny 
religious and political freedom. 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes; up to 25 percent 
of the unused quota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Then there would 
also be a category for men of special 
ability, men of scientific knowledge, lit- 
erary quality, and learning. A per- 
centage of them could come into the 
United States out of the pooled unused 
quotas. Is that correct? 

Mr. PASTORE. Again up to 25 per- 
cent? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. A third category 
would be relatives of citizens, such as 
parents, brothers, sisters, and cousins, 
Is that up to 25 percent also? 

Mr. PASTORE. Les. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Then there is the 
final category, one of special selection, 
or what could be called new seed immi- 
gration, which consists merely of good 
folk who can qualify. 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes; again up to 25 
percent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The fact is that the 
McCarran bill makes no provision what- 
ever for these particular groups to come 
into this country under any type of pool- 
ing arrangement of unused quotas. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. Not 
only that, but the McCarran bill goes so 
far as to limit the. number that can be 
processed each month, which cannot be 
more than 10 percent. There would be 
inserted in the law a long selective sys- 
tem on immigration, which would mean 
more investigations and more adminis- 
trative work. A consul would be up 
against it if he were to make a mistake. 
Anyone who reads the law can be 
charged with its electricity. It is a law 
which seeks to discourage immigration, 
and not to encourage it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. It does not connote a 
friendly atmosphere at all. A consul in 
processing cases will naturally have to 
be very careful. He will have to make 
up the proper categories. The Attorney 
General will have to designate the prior- 
ities that can come into the country. 
Therefore, administratively, it will be 
utterly impossible to utilize the maxi- 
mum figure, because it is not possible to 
process all these cases on the basis of 10 
percent each month. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that 
the bill goes so far as to provide that 
the quotas are limited to 10 percent a 
month, and that if the 10 percent is not 
used in a particular month it is not pos- 
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sible to carry forward the unused part to 
any month in the same year? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPRHEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, if 
7 percent is used in the month of Janu- 
ary it is not possible to carry forward 
the other 3 percent to February, March, 
or April in the same year? 

Mr. PASTORE. Not more than 10 
percent in any one month. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not correct 
to say that there are times when sailings 
are limited, and that there are times 
when individuals, according to the his- 
tory of immigration, simply do not apply. 
It is one of the facts of immigration 
statistics. Therefore, a large number 
of possibilities for visas are lost for pur- 
poses of immigration merely because no 
one applies. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is precisely cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
have the Senator from Rhode Island 
press the point, when we get around to 
it, and when we can find someone who 
will defend the bill, if anyone can be 
found to defend it—— 

Mr. PASTORE. Or to explain it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Or to explain it. 
I should like to have the Senator from 
Rhode Island find out why the pro- 
ponents of the bill have refused to count 
the American Indians in the census. I 
should like to have him find out why they 
established 1920 as the population year. 
They are unwilling to establish 1920 for 
the purpose of grants-in-aid to States. 
If we are to use 1920 for immigration 
purposes, perhaps we should use the 
same year for the distribution of Fed- 
eral gifts to the States. 

Mr. PASTORE. Or for the purpose of 
inductions into the United States Army. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. Perhaps even 
for allocating Representatives, or for 
purposes incident to other aspects of our 
Government. 

Then I should like to have the Senator 
from Rhode Island press upon the pro- 
ponents of the bill the question of what 
justification they have for a continuation 
of the discriminatory policies of the 1920 
act on the basis of quotas which refer to 
particular countries. I should like to 
have the Senator from Rhode Island ask 
the proponents of the bill whether it is 
fair and equitable to the people of South 
and Southeast Europe. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am covering that 
point in my statement. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I thank the Senator. 
I was interested in his observations as 
to what the honor rolls for war service 
demonstrate as to service in World 
War II. Recently I looked at the honor 
roll in my own home town. There are 
approximately 4,500 names on it, with 
the usual percentage of gold stars. I 
wish the proponents of the bill could 
read that honor roll, as I did, and note 
the names of those who gave all they 
had for the defense of the United States. 
Recently I received from a friend a let- 
ter, a portion of which I should like to 
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read. It will take only a few moments, 
He writes: 

We feel that the legislation should at least 
mark a step ahead in making the unused 
quotas of countries like Great Britain and 
Ireland available to Italians and displaced 
persons of German stock with their grave 
unemployment problems. We feel that this 
should be a part of any Christian interna- 
tional policy. We feel that no legislation 
which regards the people of other nations 
as inferior can long remain on the statute 
books. It certainly is an insult to stigma- 
tize as inferiors the people of Italy with their 
long cultural and Christian traditions. We 
know that there is no people to whom the 
world owes so much—insofar as Christian 
teaching, the arts, music, literature, arche- 
ology, and even the great inventions, are 
concerned—as it does to the Italian people. 
In view of present world conditions, it would 
be a serious mistake and utterly un-Chris- 
tian to adopt any form immigration legis- 
lation that would discriminate against the 
people of other countries, that would set 
them down as inferior peoples, and that 
would even— 


Note this— 
and that would even brand large numbers 
of our own people as second-class citizens. 
It is to be regretted that this appears to be 
the avowed purpose of the omnibus immi- 
gration bills reported out by the Senate and 
House Judiciary Committees. 


I close by saying that I certainly want 
to be present when the proponents ex- 
plain, if they ever do, that provision 
of their bill, which would permit the 
Attorney General of the United States 
to say to an alien: 

Ten years ago, 5 years ago, or 6 months 
ago you had a thought which was prejudicial 
to the interest of the United States. How 
do I know? None of your business. You 
didn’t tell anybody. You didn’t write it 
to anybody. However, I have a way of read- 
ing your mind. You had a thought which 
was prejudicial to the interest of the United 
States, and I am going to put you on a boat 
and send you away. 


Mr. President, I could not believe my 
eyes when I saw that provision in the 
bill. But it seems to be there. I should 
like to have it explained. If the Senate 
votes for a bill which contains that pro- 
vision, we will have a lot of explaining 
to do to the people of the United States. 

Mr. PASTORE, I thank the Senator 
from Connecticut. What he has said is 
absolutely correct. That provision is in 
the McCarran bill. The argument will 
be made that once a person is appre- 
hended he will have the right of habeas 
corpus. However, we know what chance 
a little fellow has of going through that 
procedure and what his chances would 
be in a situation such as that. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Rhode Island will per- 
mit me to say so, under the statute he 
could get a writ of habeas corpus, but 
the statute would in effect say: “The 
Attorney General has the right to de- 
port you, and has made a finding of 
fact that you had this improper thought. 
Since you had this improper thought 
it is time for you to go.” 

Mr. PASTORE I will admit to the 
Senator that one could read that effect 
into the bill, but I am not willing to go 
that far. 

Mr. MCMAHON. That is the way the 
bill reads. 
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Mr. PASTORE. That is the way it 
reads; yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It depends on 
what kind of stupid law is passed that 
could be subject to such stupid con- 
struction. That is what it boils down 
to. It would permit legal twisters to do 
practically anything they wanted to do. 

I ask the Senator from Rhode Island 
whether he was present when I referred 
to a Supreme Court decision which lit- 
erally ruled out this thought provision 
or belief provision of the McCarran bill? 
In a similar case the Court said such a 
provision was unconstitutional. 

Mr. PASTORE. I realize that; and I 
cannot bring myself to think for a mo- 
ment that the Supreme Court of our 
land—and I digress to say that I respect 
the opinion of the Senator from Con- 
necticut, and I realize that the bill reads 
in the way he has stated—would ever 
make such a construction as he has indi- 
cated. Such a thing simply could not 
be in the United States of America. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Rhode Island will yield 
to me further, let me say to him that 
time and time again the Supreme Court 
has said that it, will not decide a ques- 
tion in derogation of a clear, unequivocal 
expression of congressional intent; that 
if Congress did not mean a certain law 
to be interpreted in accordance with the 
clear meaning of the words used in it, 
Congress would have used other words 
in the law. 

So I say to the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land that I am afraid the Supreme Court 
would have to interpret very simply and 
very directly the language used in this 
bill; and what has been stated is what 
the bill provides. 

Mr. PASTORE. I know that is what 
the bill provides. I am simply trying to 
say to the Senator from Connecticut— 
who I hope does not misunderstand me, 
because I hasten to add that I realize 
that he reads the bill correctly—that I 
think the Supreme Court would find a 
way by which to override such a pro- 
vision of law, even if in order to do so 
the Court had to read every law book 
and every decision ever written in our 
land. I believe that, if necessary, the 
Supreme Court would even go that far 
in order to arrive at a basis for over- 
riding or overruling such a stupid legal 
provision. After all, Mr. President, 
imagine the situation in our land if we 
had a law which provided that because a 
person did not think along what we re- 
gard as the correct line, he should be 
deported. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Georce in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Rhode Island yield to the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr, LEHMAN. I agree 100 percent 
with the Senator from Connecticut; in 
other words, I believe that provision of 
the bill is one of the most unjustifiable 
provisions I have ever seen in any bill 
or in any law. 

Let me say to the senior Senator from 
Connecticut, whose heart is just as 
deeply engaged in this matter as is my 
heart or that of the junior Senator from 
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Connecticut or that of the Senator from 
Rhode Island, that I am interested in 
his reference to habeas corpus. I hasten 
to state that I am not a lawyer; never- 
theless, I believe I know enough law to 
be able to talk about this matter. 

It is true that habeas corpus might lie 
in cases of deportation, but habeas cor- 
pus does not lie in regard to the exclu- 
sion of immigrants. It is perfectly clear 
that the bill provides a power to ex- 
clude for activities which would be prej- 
udicial to the public interest; and it 
is also clear that the application of that 
provision would not be confined to the 
Attorney General, but could also extend 
to consular officers. I now read the pro- 
vision, which is paragragh (27) of sub- 
section (a) of section 212 of the pend- 
ing bill: 

(27) Aliens who the consular officer or 
the Attorney General knows or has reason 
to believe seek to enter the United States 
solely, principally, or incidentally to engage 
in activities which would be prejudicial to 
the public interest— 


And so forth. If the Senator from 
Rhode Island will explain to me what 
could be done by a poor devil who made 
application for a visa, hut whose appli- 
cation was refused bec: of some im- 
aginary determination on the part of 
a consular officer, who may be a per- 
son of very little responsibility, and who 
might conclude that the applicant at 
some time in the future—not today or 
tomorrow or next year, but at some in- 
definite time in the future—might en- 
gage in activities which would be preju- 
dicial to the public interest, I should 
like to have the explanation. 

Mr. PAS TORE. The applicant could 
do nothing. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Then I point out that 
no provision for habeas corpus is made 
in that connection, nor does the bill es- 
tablish any standard or the slightest 
measuring stick to be applied in such a 
case. A consular officer who might not 
like the shape of an applicant’s nose or 
the color of his eyes or the cut of his 
jib, or whatnot, could simply say, “I be- 
lieve this man will engage in activities, 
incidentally”—he would not have to find 
that the applicant would engage in them 
entirely— which would be prejudicial to 
the public interest.” In case such a 
finding were made, the applicant would 
immediately be excluded; he would not 
be issued a visa. In that case, what 
could he do about such a refusal? 

Mr. PASTORE. He could do noth- 
ing; the Senator from New York is ab- 
solutely correct. 

However, I was not speaking about 
that situation at all. 

Mr. LEHMAN. But I point out that 
= a provision is to be found in this 

Mr. PASTORE. Iwas speaking of the 
case of a man who resides in the United 
States, even as an alien. He has certain 
constitutional rights; and even the Con- 
gress of the United States cannot take 
them away from him. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. However, Mr. Pres- 
ident, even though such rights are 
guaranteed by the Constitution, we 
could try to take them away. That is 
exactly what would be done by the pro- 
vision of the bill we are now debating. 
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I point out that the bill is one of the 
worst frauds ever sought to be per- 
petrated against or imposed upon the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I do 
not like the use of the first person pro- 
noun “we” by the Senator from Minne- 
sota. Of course I realize that he means 
certain other persons are attempting to 
do what he has stated. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, some persons, 
I may say, are making that attempt. 
However, they are now very obvious by 
their absence. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, a 
moment ago I was about to state that the 
modification from 10 percent to 20 per- 
cent a month is especially necessary be- 
cause of the complicated system of quota 
preferences and priorities proposed by 
section 203 (a), with which I have no 
quarrel, but which will in processing en- 
tail further administrative delays. 

While on the subject of authorized 
quota admissions, I wish finally to sug- 
gest that the Senate consider two other 
proposals for making the regulations 
more responsive to national needs. First, 
I believe we should repeal the mortgage 
on future quotas created by the admis- 
sion of immigrants under the Amended 
Displaced Persons Act. In many cases, 
countries with oversubscribed quotas 
have had these lists reduced by one- 
half beyond the year 2000 A.D. Second, 
we should, in view of our increased popu- 
lation since 1929, raise the maximum 
limit of 150,000 upon immigration to a 
reasonably higher figure. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield at 
this point for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Humpurey in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois? 

Mr. PASTORE. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do J correctly under- 
stand that the committee bill provides 
that the total number of immigrants to 
be admitted in any one year shall be 
equivalent to one-sixth of 1 percent 
of the population of the United States 
in 1920, minus the Negro population? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore, under the 
provisions of the pending bill, the figure 
is to be one-sixth of 1 percent of ap- 
proximately 94,000,000 people, and there- 
fore would amount to only approximately 
154,000 a year. Am I correct as to that? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Of that figure, as I 
understand, 65,000 are pledged to the 
British quota? 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Whereas in practice 
the British never take more than one- 
third of that quota, so the unused por- 
tion of the British quota amounts to ap- 
proximately 44,000 a year. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Am I further cor- 
rect in my impression of the 25,000 which 
are pledged to Germany, the ethnic Ger- 
mans—that is, people of German racial 
stock, but born outside Germany—can- 
not come in under the German quota? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. As a matter of fact, 
even the German quota has not been 
used in past years. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Irish quota, 
now, is not used. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So that while the 
pending bill would theoretically permit 
154,000 people to come into the United 
States not more than 100,000 a year at 
the outside would come in; and the 
number in all probability would be still 
less. Is not that true? 

Mr. PASTORE. I think about 47 per- 
cent of the entire available number has 
been used up over a period of several 


years. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Of course, that in- 
cludes the period of depression, when 
we applied the test that, if a man were 
likely to become a public charge he 
would not be admitted, but even if it 
were used to the full, fewer than 100,000 
could enter the country. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Whereas the pro- 
posal which the very able Senator from 
Rhode Island makes is that we should 
take one-sixth of one percent of the 
total population in 1951, which would be 
approximately 250,000, is it not? 

Mr. PASTORE. Perhaps not that 
much, but about 230,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And that if certain 
countries did not use their specific quo- 
tas, the quotas would then be pooled 
and would be distributed among the 
people seeking admission, according to 
certain standards, such as a certain per- 
centage for those who had close rela- 
tives who are already in the United 
States. 

Mr. PASTORE. First, persecutees, 
then skilled workers, then relatives, and 
then the general file of immigrants. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So that we would ob- 
tain the cream of the potential groups 
trying to get into our country. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And also those whose 
circumstances commanded our sym- 
pathy. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct—our 
sympathy and our needs. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. The observations of 
the Senator from Ilinois and the an- 
swers of the Senator from Rhode Island 
add up to the fact that the bill as re- 
ported by the committee, is a startling 
instance of legislation based on racism. 
That is about what it amounts to, is it 
not? 

Mr. PASTORE. And nothing short of 
that. As a matter of fact, we know what 
the historical background for the use of 
the 1920 census was. We know how the 
idea was born. We know that at that 
time there was in this country a strong 
anti-immigration feeling. The process 
was used which would cut down the fig- 
ure and which would favor certain 
groups as against others. But history 


has changed that situation. We woke 
up to find out, in this day and age, that 
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the people whom we tried to exclude 
were the ones who gave us the sons who 
helped us win the war. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. Is it not true that 
in the case of the countries about which 
the Senator is speaking, which have be- 
come terribly overcrowded, we have been 
stifling the hope that a few of them 
at least might move on to the Promised 
Land? Is it not also true that by our 
example we have been discouraging 
other nations, instead of encouraging 
them to take more people from over- 
populated and overcrowded countries? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is one of the big 
points involved in this proposed immi- 
gration legislation. Today we cannot 
deny the fact that America has assumed 
world leadership in every field of en- 
deavor. We must recognize the fact 
that, if we are to avoid war in the future, 
one of the serious problems to be dealt 
with is what to do about overpopulation 
in certain countries. 

In the past, what has happened when 
they have bulged to the seams? When 
their seams split, we had Mussolini, who 
tried to expand into Ethiopia; we had 
another dictator who tried to take more 
land in order to find a place in which 
his people might settle. Now, after all, if 
we are to discourage that sort of thing in 
the world, we must recognize the fact 
that countries, which are overpopulated 
must find places to which their surplus 
population may go. I know we cannot 
pass an immigration law which would 
settle this problem for all the peoples of 
the world. We could not absorb them 
in America. No one is saying we should 
raise the number 150,000 to an astro- 
nomical figure. We are only saying there 
should be a proper proportion, a rea- 
sonable increase. But in doing that, let 
us build up such a psychological con- 
dition as will convince other nations of 
the world that we are on the right side 
of this problem, and to encourage, say, 
New Zealand, Canada, Australia, and 
Brazil to take more and more of the 
people of depressed and overpopulated 
areas. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. There can be no 
question about the correctness and ac- 
curacy of what the Senator from Rhode 
Island has said. We are discriminat- 
ing against people whose countries con- 
front serious problems, peoples who 
would make good citizens, peoples whose 
forebears and whose brothers and sisters 
have come to this country from Italy, 
Greece, and other countries, and who 
have demonstrated that they are good 
citizen material. 

I wonder whether the Senator’s mind 
will go back with me for a moment to 
realize what we are doing. On the one 
hand, we say we do not want Italians 
to be admitted to this country in large 
numbers, or that we do not want the 
people from Greece, Lithuania, Latvia, 
Estonia, and other countries, because 
of the impact we feel they would cause 
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upon our economy. On the other hand, 
we are bringing into this country scores 
of thousands of people from Mexico as 
contract laborers; we are making all 
sorts of concessions to the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, in order that Mexican con- 
tract labor may be allowed to enter our 
eountry, to compete with our people. 

Furthermore, as we know, and as tes- 
timony before the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, of which I 
am a member, has demonstrated, last 
year—and the number probably will be 
larger this year—between 600,000 and 
750,000 so-called wetbacks came across 
the river from Mexico into the United 
States. We are doing nothing of any 
substantial moment to control that situ- 
ation; indeed, we have cut down, or have 
proposed to cut down, even the appro- 
priations designated to control it. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dova- 
Las] submitted to the bill having to do 
with the importation of Mexican labor 
an amendment which would have given 
power to punish Americans who used 
wetbacks, knowing that they were illegal 
immigrants and that they were com- 
peting disastrously with our own labor, 
not only on the Mexican border but as 
far north as Detroit and Cleveland, and 
even Minneapolis, if I may say so. Yet 
we quibble and refuse to permit even a 
reasonable number of people from cer- 
tain countries, who could come to the 
United States as legal immigrants, and 
who could, as do their fellows from other 
countries, immediately take an active 
and prominent and constructive and 
useful part in our economy. 

It is not only discrimination, it is 
stupid discrimination. It is discrimina- 
tion which, on the one hand, satisfies 
some of the basis of racial consider- 
ations, but which, on the other hand, 
seriously harms our economy. It sim- 
ply does not make sense to me. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
New York will forgive me if I resent the 
implications and the effect of the use 
of the quota system proposed by the 
McCarran bill. After all, I think I have 
the best mother any man in this world 
ever had. I had the best father any 
man in this world ever had, who, I may 
say, died when I was but 8 years of age. 
Both my parents were born on the other 
side of the water, and I think they were 
as good as the parents of any other per- 
son in the world. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I agree. 

Mr. PASTORE. They were as good as 
the parents of any Member of the Sen- 
ate. I resent such a proposed law as 
this. If I seem to feel strongly on this 
subject, there is a reason for it. So long 
as I have breath in my body, and a voice, 
I shall rise to resist it. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I may say that is ex- 
actly the reason for the action of the 
Senator from Illinois, the Senator from 
Connecticut, the Senator from Minne- 
sota, and myself, together with the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, in introducing 
the proposed substitute bill. We join 
the Senator from Rhode Island in deep 
resentment at what is happening. I am 
glad to see the Senator aroused and to 
hear him express his opinion so force- 
fully. 
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Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. This is my last in- 
terruption of the Senator from Rhode 
Island. He struck a note with reference 
to morality. This Nation has the great- 
est aggregation of power on the face of 
the earth. We like to say that we pos- 
sess moral power as well as physical 
power. Unless the United States gives 
moral leadership to its physical power, 
physical power will not long remain in 
America. It is in concrete ways that 
we can give expression to the moral pur- 
pose which I hope and pray we have. I 
do not concede that the proposed legis- 
lation which is presented to us is a moral 
proposal worthy of the greatest nation 
in the world, because it is the embodi- 
ment of the doctrine of racism which, 
if embraced by this country will and can 
do nothing else but destroy it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I re- 
gret the fact that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Connecticut was not on the 
floor at the time the chairman of the 
committee was speaking about the bill. 
One would receive the impression that 
anyone who dared to disagree with the 
bill was allied with the pinks and the 
Reds. That is the impression the pro- 
ponents of the bill are trying to create. 
Those of us who have hearts and fibers 
in our bodies can be just as good and 
patriotic as they are. I do not pretend 
that I am any more American or any 
more patriotic than is any other Mem- 
ber of the Senate, but certainly I think I 
am just as American and just as patriotic 
as any of them. 

Mr. McMAHON. I will say to the 
Senator that I have no doubt about that; 
but I have long ceased to worry about 
the application of standards of patri- 
otism as they are laid down by Members 
of this body or, for that matter, by the 
general public, because, as the Senator 
knows, such has become the fashion 
that if he, for instance, or I disagree 
with someone else, more than likely it 
will be said, “You are thinking impure 
and subversive thoughts.” The grow- 
ing tendency in America to think that 
if one has not four buttons or three but- 
tons on his coat when everyone else has, 
there is something wrong is one of the 
dangers confronting us in this country. 
There are some who want a certain uni- 
formity of thinking; they want to gov- 
ern our thinking. We see evidence of 
that more and more. So I am not par- 
ticularly disturbed about being called—I 
do not know what the name was—“pink” 
or “friendly with subversives.” 

Mr. PASTORE. The argument was 
made that the Daily Worker was opposed 
to the proposed legislation. I may say 
to my good friend from Connecticut that 
I care little for the Daily Worker; I have 
no use for it or for the philosophy it 
preaches; but I cannot begin to love the 
Devil because a Communist hates him. 
I hate him, too. I do not care who is 
for or against the bill. But, certainly, 
because I am against it, it does not prove 
that I am a fellow traveler. I dare any- 
one to stand up and say that I am. 

Mr. President, at this point let me say 
that S. 2550 wholly ignores the Presi- 
dent’s recent recommendation calling for 
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the admission of more European refu- 
gees. This recommendation is aimed to 
meet an emergency situation created by 
overpopulation in certain parts of Eu- 
rope and by the flight and expulsion of 
people from the oppressed countries of 
Eastern Europe. 

The President emphasized, and I agree 
with him, that this problem affects the 
peace and security of the free world. 
In keeping with our long-established 
humanitarian traditions and also as a 
safeguard against the infiltration of 
communism in the western and south- 
ern European nations, it is imperative 
that emergency legislation carrying out 
the President’s program should go hand 
in hand with any permanent immigra- 
tion bill enacted at this session. 

Under the President's program we 
would admit 300,000 additional nonauota 
immigrants over a 3-year period. They 
would include 117,000 Germans who fied 
from behind the iron curtain to escape 
the brutal policies of Soviet tyranny; 
117,009 Italians from Italy and Trieste, 
to alleviate the overpopulation and ref- 
ugee problems to some extent; 22,500 
persons from the Netherlands; 22,500 
Greeks, and 21,000 other refugees from 
communism. 

If S. 2550 did no more than continue 
existing laws which virtually choke off 
the stream of immigrants to our shores, 
I would urge that it be rejected. I have 
no desire to lend my name to the reaffir- 
mation of a formula which I feel is dis- 
credited. For, despite the claims of its 
sponsors, the bill which we have before 
us is not an innocent codification of leg- 
islation which Congress has already ap- 
proved. Quite on the contrary, this bill 
proposes a host of unprecedented new 
restrictions which, without rhyme or rea- 
son, would bar deserving and useful im- 
migrants from this country. In the in- 
terest of national security, I feel com- 
pelled to register my strenuous objec- 
tions to any such provisions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Is it not true that the 
fear is sometimes expressed that if we 
make the immigration provisions too 
liberal, then in a period of business 
depression when Americans are losing 
their jobs, immigrants will be brought 
into this country? That fear is held; 
but is it not also true that under pro- 
visions of the Humphrey-Lehman bill 
it is possible for immigration officials 
abroad to deny visas to persons who 
“are likely to become public charges” 
and that, therefore, in periods of depres- 
sion it will not be necessary to have the 
full 250,000 persons admitted into the 
United States? Instead the number 
may be regulated according to economic 
need and demand? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That method was 
used in the 1930’s, when the possibility 
of an alien becoming a public charge was 
used as an argument to shut off immi- 
gration from Europe. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore, the bill 
which the Senator is sponsoring is not 
designed to flood the American labor 
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market. It would permit 250,000 persons 
to come into this country in a period of 
full employment. But if we were so un- 
fortunate as to have a large volume of 
unemployment, then the test of whether 
a person is likely to become a public 
charge could be applied, and by admin- 
istrative regulations the total number 
of immigrants could be reduced. This 
was done in the 1930’s and it can be done 
again, 

Mr. PASTORE. When one becomes 
a Member of the Senate the first lesson 
he learns is that he can speak only for 
himself. Iam willing to venture the as- 
sertion that there is not a single person 
who either sponsors or cosponsors the 
Humphrey-Lehman bill who would want 
one alien to come into this country and 
take a job away from an American. We 
are not asking for that. All we are say- 
ing is that there has been an increase in 
population and that there must be a con- 
stant, slow, regulated stream of immi- 
gration, thus getting a little more cul- 
ture, a little more peace in the world. 
We are big enough to absorb 250,000 per- 
sons if we have to. We do not want 
anyone to take a job away from an 
American. If anyone pretends that that 
is our intention, let him get that mis- 
taken idea out of his mind. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The test of whether 
@ person is likely to become a public 
charge can be applied in a depression 
period to reduce the total number and, 
therefore, to prevent immigrants from 
taking jobs away from Americans. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. PAS TORE. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. No one wants any- 
thing to happen that would cause a 
serious impact on this country. There 
are many ways in which immigrants can 
be properly excluded. I read a list of 
18 reasons which are invoked continu- 
ously for the legal exclusion of immi- 
grants who have applied for admission, 
But I wonder whether the Senator from 
Rhode Island was on the floor this morn- 
ing when I gave some figures with re- 
gard toimmigration. I pointed out that 
the law provides for one-sixth of 1 per- 
cent, which would mean that before our 
population could increase as much as 5 
percent it would take 30 years—a com- 
plete generation. In speaking of im- 
migration in this connection I am re- 
ferring, of course, to immigration from 
Europe and from Asia. 

It is something which is not under- 
stood, but it is a fact, in theory, at least, 
that immigration from South America, 
or from the other independent coun- 
tries in the Western Hemisphere, is with- 
out limit. Millions of people could have 
come in, but they have not, because such 
people are carefully screened with re- 
gard to their ability to make a livelihood. 
They are screened with regard to their 
health. But, beyond everything else, 
most of them do not want to come. Most 
of them are perfectly content in their 
own countries. 

Today there are 15,000,000 people in 
Mexico and between 30,000,000 and 40,- 
000,000 in Brazil who are not under the 
quota. The only peoples involved in the 
quota system are in Europe, and, to a 
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limited extent, in Asia. The rest of the 
world is not covered by the quota sys- 
tem. Yet we have not been overrun by 
an undue number of immigrants from 
Canada, Brazil, Argentina, Mexico, Peru, 
or Venezuela. We could be in theory, 
but are not in practice. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator 
from New York for his contribution, be- 
cause I think it emphasizes a very es- 
sential point in the atmosphere sur- 
rounding immigration discussions, argu- 
ments, and legislation, namely, the scare 
technique, which is that if we relax one 
little bit, we are going to be overrun. 
That is not true at all. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There were some 
votes in the Senate not long ago on the 
question of controlling of the wetback 
invasion from Mexico. It is very in- 
teresting to me to note that some Sen- 
ators who are sponsors of the McCar- 
ran bill were the very ones who were 
not at all exercised or disturbed about 
whether a million illegal entrants came 
across the border from Mexico with the 
resultant loss of jobs by native Ameri- 
can workers. I cannot quite understand 
the logic of those Senators on this issue. 
Here is a bill which supposedly will put 
up barriers against legal immigration; 
yet only a month and a half ago on the 
floor of the Senate efforts were being 
made by some Senators to check illegal 
immigration, and some of the sponsors 
of S. 2550 voted against our efforts; 
voted to check our efforts to stop the 
illegal entry into the United States of 
Mexican wetbacks, who would destroy 
the domestic labor market and, at the 
same time, abrogate the immigration 
laws. To me, it does not make much 
sense, 

Mr. PASTORE. Another reason why 
it could not possibly happen is that both 
bills have selective immigration pro- 
cedures up to 50 percent. 

Under the McCarran bill, persons in 
the first category must possess skills 
needed by this country. So a whole 
group of people would not be coming into 
an overcrowded economy. 

Of course, the same condition is placed 
in the Lehman-Humphrey bill, but it is 
made of second priority rather than first 
priority. As a matter of fact, we give 
preference to fathers and mothers only 
through some humanitarian under- 
standing. This is another point which 
should be emphasized. The whole mat- 
ter of literacy and illiteracy points up a 
Nite important phase of the McCarran 

ill. 

Under present law, if because of cir- 
cumstances, a parent living in the old 
country never learned to read or write, 
yet now, in the twilight of life, desires 
to come to the United States and make a 
home with a son or a daughter, such a 
person could not encroach upon our 
economy. He or she would be too old 
to go to work, Such a person would not 
have to learn to read or write, and would 
have passed the time to become natural- 
ized. All such a person wants is a home. 
Our bill would allow such a person to 
come here and spend the twilight of life 
in the parlor of a son or a daughter. 
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The present law allows that, but it is 
proposed to change that practice and to 
say, “Unless you can read and write 
English, you cannot come in at all.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Under the McCar- 
ran bill not only must they read and 
write English, but their application is 
made to the American consul, who rules 
as to whether a visa shall be issued, and 
from whose ruling there is no appeal. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, con- 
sider for a moment section 222 (a), 
which requires that an application for 
an immigrant visa may be filed “only 
with the consular officer in whose dis- 
trict the applicant shall have established 
his residence.” In general this provi- 
sion is supposed to insure that a thor- 
ough investigation of the alien will take 
place in the area in which he actually 
has lived. Specifically, the provision is 
intended to abolish preexamination, a 
method of extending clemency in worthy 
cases now within the discretion of the 
Attorney General. 

The practice under existing law is to 
examine an otherwise deportable immi- 
grant, who wishes to remain, to deter- 
mine the merit of his request, and if such 
preexamination is favorable to the alien, 
he may then go to Canada and there 
obtain a visa from the American consul 
for reentry as an ordinary immigrant. 

At this time I do not wish to debate 
the desirablity of these objectives, ex- 
cept to mention my grave doubts as to 
the wisdom of eliminating preexamina- 
tion procedures. I do wish, however, to 
call the attention of the Senate to the 
effect of the section, as presently word- 
ed, upon an entirely different problem in 
the immigration field. 

Briefly stated, section 222 (a) auto- 
matically would bar a refugee from a to- 
talitarian nation, who had fied or been 
forced to flee his homeland, from ap- 
plying for admission into the United 
States. A short illustration will demon- 
strate the validity of this point. Mr. A, 
an active anti-Communist living behind 
the iron curtain, is anxious to come to 
America. To apply for a visa in his 
native Prague would mean almost cer- 
tain death, so Mr. A escapes to Paris. 
Under the proposed provision, however, 
this action would leave him worse off 
than before, since he no longer could file 
his papers in the district of his resi- 
dence. It will be argued, I assume, that 
this construction would be an unreason- 
able interpretation of the language of 
the section. In response to such a con- 
tention, I assert that if an alien from the 
United States cannot quickly establish 
a residence in Canada for purposes of 
readmission, then a refugee from Prague 
is similarly restricted in establishment 
of a residence in Paris. This thesis finds 
ample support in the proposed definition 
of “residence” in section 101 (a) (33) as 
one’s “principal, actual dwelling place in 
fact, without regard to intent.” 

In place of the present preexamina- 
tion techniques, section 245 of S. 2550 
substitutes a procedure known as “ad- 
justment of status” which drastically 
curtails the authority of the Attorney 
Genera! to grant relief in deserving cases. 
Where pre-examination is available to 
aliens who did not legally enter as non- 
immigrants or who lost their non- 
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immigrant status, adjustment of status 
is limited to legally admitted and bona- 
fide nonimmigrants who at all times 
preserved their original status. Thus, 
an alien who lost his nonimmigrant 
status for reasons beyond his control 
would be barred from relief regardless 
of the merits of his case. In addition, 
for the alien to qualify for adjustment 
of status, a quota immigrant visa must 
be immediately available to him both at 
the time of his application and at the 
time the application is approved. In the 
case of oversubscribed quotas, these 
requirements are obviously impossible to 
meet. 

I wish my colleagues would bear me 
out on this next point, because I think 
it is a rather important phase which 
should be discussed. 

A second unreasonable provision of S. 
2550 is section 212 (a) (25), which, for 
purposes of immigration, abolishes the 
present exemption from literacy require- 
ments accorded the victims of foreign 
religious persecutions, and also accorded 
close relatives of legally admitted aliens 
and citizens of the United States. The 
proposed restrictions would adversely af- 
fect only our friends, those who have 
ties in the United States and look to us 
for sympathy because they are being 
hounded in totalitarian lands. At this 
time, when we are seeking to assist op- 
pressed peoples throughout the world, 
I do not understand why we are asked 
to eliminate a provision which is founded 
upon a noble and wholesome humani- 
tarian philosophy. 

A third major provision of S. 2550, 
which I believe worthy of condemnation, 
is section 101 (a) (26) (F), which drops 
college and university professors from 
the class of nonguota immigrants. 
Actually, the educators who have chosen 
America as their home have made inval- 
uable contributions to our national econ- 
omy and culture; indeed, without them 
we would never have been able to achieve 
the tremendous advances in technology 
which have characterized our produc- 
tion in recent years. When we strive by 
selective immigration to increase Amer- 
ican strength, we should not erect new 
barriers against those who could do most 
to accomplish that end. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senctor yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. As I understand, a 
professor can now come in to the United 
States regardless of quota restrictions; 
but under the McCarran bill he would 
have to come in under the quota, as the 
Senator has already stated. 

The McCarran bill goes further and 
recites that he may not come in unless 
he proves that he is a man of excep- 
tional ability whose services are urgently 
needed for the welfare of the United 
States. That would certainly bar a great 
many physicists and others who have 
helped so much in developing our pre- 
paredness program. But also it would 
seem to me to bar a great many persons 
who have great value in the humanities 
and the classics. Under that provision I 
wonder how a professor of Italian litera- 
ture could qualify, or a professor of 
Greek, or of art. Probably they could not 
prove that they were urgently needed, 
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and yet they would certainly add to the 
culture of this country, and should be 
made very welcome. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
New York is absolutely correct, and I 
thank him for his contribution. The 
next paragraph of my address is more or 
less confined to the very subject dis- 
cussed by the Senator from New York. 

In an attempt to justify the elimina- 
tion of professors from non-quota status, 
it has been contended that such persons 
henceforth would qualify as first prefer- 
ence quota immigrants. This assump- 
tion is essentially untrue. Professors 
would so qualify under the proposed bill 
only if they could prove to the satisfac- 
tion of the Attorney General that their 
services were needed urgently in the 
United States. Most professors, like 
other immigrants, come to this country 
not because an official of the Government 
has decided that they would be useful, 
but because conditions in their native 
Jands have become intolerable or dis- 
tasteful. Such ordinary professors, un- 
der S. 2550, would have to wait their turn 
as ordinary quota immigrants. The fact 
that admission of educators under a 
preference would, in any event, postpone 
the entry of other worthy immigrants is, 
presumably, beneath notice. 

These three sections which I have 
mentioned are but a few of the provisions 
of S. 2550 which would prevent the ad- 
mission of immigrants who would be 
particularly valuable additions to our 
population. The harmful effects such 
restrictions would have upon American 
unity, upon the national economy, and 
upon the role of the United States as the 
moral leader of the world can readily be 
predicted. If nothing else, enlightened 
self-interest demands that the proposed 
provisions be wholly rejected. 

I could go on and on taking apart 
many other sections in the bill which 
I believe would have an over-all harm- 
ful effect. But to me the distribution 
of quotas under the Immigration Act of 
1924, as continued in effect by the 
pending bill, is a shocking display of 
a discredited theory of racial superior- 
ity. I respectfully submit that if we are 
to tinker at all with our present immi- 
gration laws, then one of our primary 
objectives should be to erase that ob- 
vious blot upon our national shield as 
quickly as possible. Yet, despite the 
gross injustices of its provisions, S. 2550 
would make no material change in the 
operation of the 1924 statute. 

Ostensibly, the 1924 Quota Act had as 
its sole purpose the reduction of immi- 
gration to a point consonant with the 
ability of the United States to absorb 
this new population. If such control 
over admissions were the only real goal, 
however, it seems logical to me that a 
study of either recent or all immigration 
statistics would have been made and an 
across-the-board cut upon the figures 
so determined would have been the 
technique upon which immigration 
quotas were fixed. Such a formula, or 
any modified version thereof, would have 
refiected the then current pattern of 
entry for each nationality group, and 
would have given appropriate weight to 
the influx of settlers from areas which 
had not made substantial contributions 
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early in our history, but whose contri- 
butions were constantly on the increase. 

This procedure, of course, would have 
resulted in relatively large quotas for 
the peoples from southern Europe and 
consequently was completely intolerable 
to the racially biased framers of the 1924 
act. Instead of an equitable quota sys- 
tem, based upon actual prior immigra- 
tion figures, therefore, the draftsmen 
instituted a formula based upon the 
composition of the American population 
at the arbitrary cut-off date of 1920, 
which, in effect, placed severe restric- 
tions upon immigration from southern, 
central, and eastern Europe in favor of 
the countries in the northern and west- 
ern portions of that Continent. As a few 
comparative figures will illustrate, this 
formula took into account not only how 
many individuals from a particular na- 
tionality group had ever entered the 
United States, but also how long those 
individuals or their descendants had 
been in this country, thus objectively 
discriminating against those who were 
newcomers. 

In the period from 1789 to 1924, for 
example, Great Britain sent to this 
country no more than 7,000,000 immi- 
grants. For this contribution, that na- 
tion was accorded 65,721 quota numbers, 
of which, incidentally, it uses merely a 
fraction. In the same period, Italy sent 
to this country approximately 4,400,000 
immigrants; yet, for this great contri- 
bution that nation was accorded only 
5,802 quota numbers, for which, I might 
add, there has always been a heavy de- 
mand. 

At this point let me say parentheti- 
cally that I hope the sponsors of the 
McCarran bill will ascertain how the de- 
scendants of those immigrants compare 
with the number who were in the Ameri- 
can Army in the last World War, and 
how many of those boys were the sons 
of Italian immigrants. 

M. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senator will 
permit me, I should like to give a little 
personal testimony on this point. One 
can never be quite certain about one's 
ancestors; but so far as I can tell, my 
people came to this country in 1700. So 
far as I can trace my genealogy, there 
is not a drop of blood in my veins that is 
not English, Scotch, or Scotch-Irish. 

I grew up in a Yankee community, 
where the only person who was not a 
Yankee was a fruit dealer. I went toa 
college where I think 95 percent of the 
students were Yankees. I then went to 
the city of New York and did graduate 
work, following which I went to Chicago. 
I then became acquainted with the pop- 
ulations of southern and eastern Europe. 
I am proud of my own ancestry, but let 
me say that these other groups are as 
fine American citizens as the old Yankee 
stock. 

As I grew older I became acquainted 
with the history, traditions, and achieve- 
ments of the Italian people. Probably 
the greatest genius who ever lived was 
Michelangelo. Next to him was Leo- 
nardo da Vinci. Michelangelo was the 
most breath-taking painter and sculptor 
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in the history of art, and one of the 
great architects. Leonardo was a great 
painter who also tried his hand at sculp- 
ture. He was also a great scientist and 
engineer. In the world of art great 
achievements were made in the period of 
the Rennaissance by Italian painters, 
Italian sculptors, and Italian architects. 
One of the greatest literary men of all 
time was Dante. Then there were Boc- 
eaccio and Ariosto, and the other great 
Italians. 

The Italian people have a heritage as 
great as that of the English people. 
The blood of Michelangelo, of Leonardo 
and of Dante still flows in Italian veins. 
Greek art was perhaps superior to Italian 
art, and the philosophers of Greece, 
Plato and Aristotle; and the tragic 
Playwrights of Greece, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripedes, set a standard 
in literature which certainly has never 
been surpassed. That blood has not 
stopped flowing. That blood still flows 
in the Greek people today. 

Therefore, without being self- con- 
scious about this matter I am proud to 
pay tribute to the simple fact that the 
people of southern and southeastern 
Europe are as fine as there are on the 
face of this globe. They have made a 
splendid contribution to America as 
their circumstances, the time they have 
been here, and the difficulties under 
which they have labored have all made 
possible. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does not the Senator 
from Illinois agree with me that we 
should recognize the wrong that was 
done by the adoption as a basis of the 
Census of 1920? At the time it may 
have been necessary to use the 1920 
census. Perhaps when the law was writ- 
ten in 1924 all Congress could go by was 
the 1920 census, but here we are writing 
a law in 1951. By deliberately readopt- 
ing the Census of 1920 we are insulting 
the boys of the racial stocks of which we 
talk who wore the American uniform and 
lie today under white crosses in some 
American cemetery. If we did nothing 
else we ought to remove that horrible 
connotation that is being perpetrated 
by this bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
making the point that because of the 
census basis being 1920 for immigration 
purposes there is discrimination against 
immigration by southern and southeast- 
ern European stock to the United States. 
I think that is documented by statistical 
evidence which the Senator has placed 
in the RECORD. 

Is it not correct to say that some coun- 
tries, such as Bulgaria, Hungary, Rou- 
mania, and Czechoslovakia, are behind 
the iron curtain? Is it not also correct 
to say that the real liberty-loving people 
and the most passionately liberty-loving 
people have gotten out of those countries, 
have moved across the borders and are 
known as expellees or refugees, and are 
now seeking entrance into the haven of 
freedom which is the United States as 
well as other countries? By reason of 
the fact that we are utilizing the 1920 
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base and the fact that we have the pref- 
erence clause system in the use of the 
immigration quotas, is it not true that 
we are literally locking the door upon 
those who would seek entrance and who 
are so devoted to freedom that they have 
taken their very lives into their hands in 
order to seek freedom? Yet we im- 
measurably block the gates to their 
entrance into the United States. 

Mr. PASTORE. My distinguished 
colleague is absolutely correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to pursue this thought a little 
further. 

I heard the very eloquent words and 
accurate description of the greatness of 
the Italian people, the Greek people, and 
the other people who made great con- 
tributions to the culture of the world. 

Let me bring this point down to a paro- 
chial level. In the northern area of my 
State of Minnesota are the great iron 
mines. Iron ore comes from the great 
Mesabi, Cayuna, and Vermilion iron-ore 
ranges. Nearly 90 percent of the iron ore 
upon which our industrial establishments 
depend comes from those mines. The 
men who go into those pits come from 
Serbia, Croatia, Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Rumania. They are Slavic people. They 
constitute in a way small united na- 
tions. Thirty-nine different racial 
groups live in St. Louis County alone. 
There are people of Finnish extraction, 
as well as of Norwegian, English, Span- 
ish, Portuguese, and French extraction. 
They are all there. We have Negroes 
and Indians. There are also Moslems. 

As I say, it is a little world unto itself. 
I want the Recorp in the Senate to be 
absolutely clear that as parents, many 
of them first generation Americans, 
those men have contributed to America 
some of the finest sons and daughters 
this great country has ever known. 

I should like my colleagues to know 
that a greater percentage of the sons 
and daughters of these immigrants from 
south and southeast Europe go forward 
and obtain university educations and 
enter professional life than from any 
other stock in our State. These people 
seek a better life. They build good 
schools and have fine homes. They 
build beautiful churches and cathedrals 
and synagogues. They are good citizens, 

I cannot understand how anyone in 
good common sense can write an immi- 
gration bill which in the face of 
that demonostrable evidence and living 
testimony—not theory—discriminates 
against such people, against their blood 
and against their stock and national 
origin. It does not make any sense. 
There is plenty of room in this country 
for more Italians. There is plenty of 
room for more Greeks. There is plenty 
of room for more Hungarians, Austrians, 
Bulgarians, and Rumanians. There is 
plenty of room for them if they make 
good citizens and work in behalf of 
themselves and a new country. 

I would ask the authors of the pending 
immigration bill to go to the great Statue 
of Liberty and look at its extending, wel- 
coming arms. I would ask them to read 
the plaque on the base of the statue. 
The words were written by an immi- 
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grant, Emma Lazarus. The plaque ation of the quota system based on na- Mr. PASTORE. Icannot answer that, 

reads: tional origin is as out of balance as a but it should speak for itself. 

Keep ancient lands, your storied pomp! Ping-pong ball measured against a steel Mr. HUMPHREY. Would it be logi- 
Cries she ingot. cal, I may ask the Senator, in view of the 

With silent lips, “Give me your tired, your I do not ask that the entire national- statement in the views of the minority 
poor, origins quota system be repealed. Ido that “the importance of this legislation 

Your pia masses yearning to breathe request, however, contrary to the pro- certainly merited a section-by-section 


The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me. 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door! 


Mr. President, we do not mean it any 
more, apparently. If we do mean it, 
we are not codifying it into law. We 
are saying in effect: “Take the trip if 
you want to, but we will send you back. 
You are not welcome. We welcome only 
a few elite.” 

Mr. President, there is no such thing 
as the elite. There is no privilege, ex- 
cept the privilege of ability, not privi- 
lege of race or national origin. The 
sooner we get rid of the nonsensical, out- 
moded, and aristocratic notion that 
some blood is better than other blood, 
that some skin is better than other skin, 
we will be better off. That is the curse 
of this generation, and it is driving us to 
a very unfortunate position in world 
affairs. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator, no 
doubt, will emphasize the fact that in 
proposing to use unused quotas, we are 
not minimizing or belittling the very 
great contributions that have been made 
TO tnis country py Angio-Duxon Stck. 
We never fail to express our deep sense 
of gratitude toward that contribution. 
In our bill we are not in any way reduc- 
ing the number of that stock that may 
come into the United States. As some- 
one has so well said this afternoon, our 
invitation to Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland to send 65,000 people still re- 
mains. The invitation is a hearty one; it 
comes from the depths of our souls. We 
want that immigration. All we are say- 
ing is, “If you do not accept our invita- 
tion to come to our country, let us issue 
that invitation to people of other stocks, 
people from Italy, Greece, and other 
countries of southern or eastern Europe.” 

We are not in any way proposing to 
reduce the number of persons who can 
enter the United States from England or 
from Northern Ireland, but we are sim- 
ply saying to them, “If you do not ac- 
cept, for reasons which may seem to you 
to be sound, and which probably are 
sound, our invitation to enter the United 
States, let us issue that invitation to 
other peoples.” 

(At this point Mr. Pastore yielded to 
Mr. LERMAN, who requested and ob- 
tained unanimous consent to address 
certain questions to Mr. McCarran. 
Upon request of Mr. Pastore, and by 
unanimous consent, the ensuing collo- 
quy was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of Mr. Pas- 
TORE’S remarks.) 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, to pro- 
ceed with my remarks, let me say that 
these facts sharply emphasize that in 
terms of contributions, in terms of need, 
and in terms of waste, the present oper- 


visions of S. 2550, that we take imme- 
diate steps to rectify the injustices which 
it has fostered. One method of so act- 
ing would be adoption of the plan for 
pooled quotas, which I have already 
mentioned. A second alternative, 
though of lesser effect, would be to 
modernize our law by substituting the 
1950 census for that of 1920 as the base 
for the computation of nationality quo- 
tas. To retain the 1920 census base, as 
the proposed legislation does, is to dis- 
criminate against those nationality 
groups whose proportionate contribution 
to our population has increased during 
the past 30 years. 

Again I refer to the remarks of the 
four dissenting members of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary in stating: 

When it is understood that recent immi- 
gration has reflected (a) love of freedom on 
the part of the alien, and (b) forces of op- 
pression or intolerable economic pressure in 
the country involved, the implications of the 
discrimination must soon become apparent. 
To discriminate against the immigrants of 
the past 30 years, at a time when we are bat- 
tling to win the minds and hearts of the 
peoples of Europe, is to ignore our friends, 
to help our enemies, and to intensify popu- 
lation pressures and resentments that en- 
danger the peace. 


Mx. H UMPERE I. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at trai point? 


Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Rhode Island makes reference to the 
minority views of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. Is that correct? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr HUMPHREY. Am I correct in 
my understanding that there were four 
members of the Judiciary Committee 
who signed the minority views? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct; and 
three of them were of the majority 
party. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Am I correct in my 
understanding that those who signed the 
minority views vigorously opposed the 
passage of Senate bill 2550? 

Mr. PASTORE. Precisely; and upon 
more or less the same grounds we are 
giving this afternoon. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Since everybody 
seems to be under suspicion nowadays 
as to whether he has read this docu- 
ment, would one be fair in assuming 
that the four members of the Judiciary 
Committee who signed the minority 
views possibly had read the bill? 

Mr. PASTORE. They must have read 
not only the bill itself, but the report of 
the committee, in order to write the 
minority views. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. Is the Senator fa- 
miliar with the fact that in the minority 
views the following statement appears? 

The importance of this legislation cer- 
tainly merited a section-by-section discus- 
sion by the committee before final committee 
action. 


I read that from the first page. 


discussion by the committee before final 
committee action,” to say that I am cor- 
rect in deducing that there was no such 
section-by-section analysis? 

Mr. PASTORE. Ishould say so. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I may remind the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee that last night I read the minority 
views twice. I have had that privilege, 
since I understood that I, too, was 
brought in as one of the nonreaders. I 
have also had the distinction of having 
read the document known as S. 2550, 
which is, of course, supposed to simplify 
the immigration laws and to codify 
them. If, however, it is an example of 
simplification, then I may say that a 
cross-word puzzle would be but a straight 
line. So we may set the record 
straight, I have also had the privilege of 
reading the majority report. 

Finally, I ask the Senator from Rhode 
Island whether he feels that organiza- 
tions such as the National Council of 
Catholic Women, the War Relief Serv- 
ices, National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, the National Council of Catholic 
Charities, the National Council of Jewish 
Women, the Order of the Sons of Italy 
in America, the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, and a dozen or more other out- 
standing citizens’ committees who have 
opposed major aspects of the McCarran 
bill may have read it and that their 
reading of it may be the basis of their 
opposition? 

Mr. PASTORE. Again, I cannot speak 
for them, but I should assume that they 
have read it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. At least, if they 
have not read it to the satisfaction of 
certain of the committee members, they 
have read it to the satisfaction of them- 
selves that they found something wrong 
with it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Knowing of the char- 
acter and integrity of the organizations 
mentioned by the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota, I know that before they 
would make any comment regarding 
legislation pending in the Congress of 
the United States, they, of course, would 
not only read the proposed legislation, 
but would study it thoroughly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield for 
but one further observation? 

Mr, PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
believe that the San Diego Council of 
Churches, for example, which opposes 
this bill, might even have taken a fleet- 
ing glance at it? Indeed, would it be 
fair to assume that, before an organiza- 
tion such as the San Diego Council of 
Churches expressed its opposition, it 
would have read the bill? Would that 
be a fair conclusion? 

Mr. PASTORE. I think the Senator 
may state that as an assertion, rather 
than as a question to me; because I think 
that is so. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say the Sen- 
ate rules require that interruptions be in 
the form of questions. I am aware of 
the fact that some of us might be put on 
the spot by the rules. Furthermore, 
I am sure the Senator would be inter- 
ested in knowing that a great magazine, 
the national Catholic publication known 
as America, in one of its leading edito- 
rials, on May 10, 1952, contained an ar- 
ticle entitled “How To Amend the Mc- 
Carran Bill.” That article attacks the 
bill in no uncertain words, and points 
out its severe limitations. 

I think the Senator would also be in- 
terested to know that the Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor John O'Grady, of the 
Catholic Welfare Conference, has a lead- 
ing article in the Homiletic and Pastoral 
Review, of May 1952, attacking the Mc- 
Carran bill. I have dozens of such arti- 
cles and editorials, all attacking the bill. 
I think it fair to presume that these dis- 
tiguished Americans, these loyal Amer- 
icans, these good citizens, have read the 
bill, and that they do not like it; and I 
happen to concur with their viewpoint. 
I consider it to be fair to assume that 
when people discuss and debate legisla- 
tion they may have read that which they 
are discussing. 

I thought the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land made a very telling point when he 
said that when one is being told that 
he has not made a very cogent argument, 
it would be presumed that the person 
expressing that particular point of view 
would have been present to hear the 
argument, or else that he had crystal- 
gazing or prophetic abilities to judge 
what the argument was, without having 
heard it. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield for an 
observation? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York for an observation. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I should 
like to point out to the Senator from 
Rhode Island that the Senator from 
Nevada made the claim or the assertion 
that I had neither read nor studied the 
bill. I denied that categorically. I as- 
sured him that I had both read and 
studied the bill. He persisted in his 
statement that I had not read the bill; 
which, of course, under the rule I could 
have resented and could have caused the 
Senator to take his seat; but I do not 
believe in the rule, and therefore I did 
not raise the question. 

So that there may be no misunder- 
standing and no misapprehension what- 
ever, I desire to say to the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada and to my col- 
leagues in the Senate that I have read 
the McCarran bill. I read it carefully 
at the time it was introduced. I have 
spent countless hours since then study- 
ing the bill. I have worked hard with 
my colleagues in the preparation and 
submission of the so-called Humphrey- 
Lehman bill, but I have studied for sev- 
eral weeks each provision of the McCar- 
ran bill to which I took exception. I 
believe that I covered the field pretty 
thoroughly in my speech on the floor of 
the Senate yesterday, and in many col- 
loquies today. I want no misunder- 
standing aboutit. I believe that I know 


whatisin the bill. I believe that I know 
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what the objections to the bill are. I 
have expressed myself. 

Certain provisions of the bill are so 
decidedly without rhyme or reason, and 
so completely illogical, in my opinion, 
that I sought explanation from the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada, as Sen- 
ators know, on at least eight occasions. 
I intended to put to him in good faith 
questions for my own enlightenment and 
for the enlightenment of the Senate. 
Unfortunately, my requests were re- 
jected. But I make this observation in 
order that there may be no question in 
the mind of anyone that the Senator 
from Nevada is without justification and 
without reason in making the statement 
that I have not read the bill and that I 
am unfamiliar with the contents of the 
bill. I have read the bill, and I am 
familiar with its contents. Finally, I 
thoroughly disapprove of many phases 
of the bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, in con- 
clusion, I submit that these intolerable 
conditions must not be allowed to con- 
tinue. If we are to accept the arguments 
of the sponsors of the McCarran bill at 
face value, it is clear that this is an 
attempt to establish a permanent philos- 
ophy and a permanent program for our 
immigration procedures. This law 
would only tend to perpetuate the in- 
equities and the injustices, the correc- 
tion of which has long been overdue. 
It would arouse resentment on the part 
of many good patriotic Americans who 
would naturally feel the impact of this 
discrimination. Consequently, it would 
tend to weaken the national economy 
and undermine the unity of the Ameri- 
can people, which is ever so important, 
especially at this time. 

For myself, I am opposed to S. 2550, 
and I shall use the power of my vote to 
prevent its enactment. 

Mr, LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield for a 
very brief observation? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. My associates and I 
have made frequent references to over- 
populated countries of southern and 
eastern Europe. Of course, they are 
overpopulated; but there is also a very 
substantial overpopulation in some of 
the western countries of Europe, notably, 
Holland and Denmark. 

Mr. PASTORE. I thank the Senator, 
and I now yield the floor. 

During the delivery of Mr. Pastore’s 
speech, 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield at this 
time to me, to permit me to have the 
privilege of addressing a question to the 
distinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, the Senator from Nevada 
LMr. McCarran]? 

Mr, PASTORE. I yield for that pur- 
pose, provided it is understood that I 
may do so without losing the floor, and 
that the colloquy in connection with such 
question or questions may be printed in 
the Recorp following my remarks. 

Mr. LEHMAN. We have been debat- 
ing this question and many of us who are 
opposed to the McCarran bill have been 
much at sea in regard to a reason or an 
explanation for many of its provisions. 
Yesterday I tried tc question the distin- 
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guished chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, the Senator from Nevada. On 
eight separate occasions, as I recall, I 
asked him to yield for a question; but, in 
each case my request was peremptorily 
denied. 

If I may address a question to the 
Senator from Nevada, the distinguished 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
it is simply this: Will he permit us to 
ask him questions regarding this bill 
now, or will he agree to be on the floor 
tomorrow and then permit us to address 
such questions to him? 

A great many Senators have expressed 
a very real desire for enlightenment on 
these questions. In that connection, I 
may mention the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dovctas], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], the senior Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. MCMAHON], 
the junior Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Benton], and the junior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], who 
is a cosponsor of the so-called Hum- 
phrey-Lehman bill. I am sure that my 
associates and I would be deeply appre- 
ciative if the Senator from Nevada 
would agree to be on the floor tomorrow 
and then give us an opportunity to ad- 
dress to him questions which he could 
answer in his own behalf or in behalf of 
other Senators who may sponsor or favor 
the so-called McCarran bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I am on the floor 
every day or available every day. 

Has the Senator from New York read 
the report on the bill? Has the Senator 
from New York read the bill? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Certainly, I have read 
the bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Certainly the Sen- 
ator from New York has not read the 
bill, as is evinced by the statements he 
himself has made on the floor, but yes- 
terday and today. 

Neither has the Senator from Rhode 
Island read the bill, as is evinced by the 
statements he has made today. 

Neither has the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] read the bill; 
neither has the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DoucLas] read the bill. Neither 
have they read the report on the bill. 

After they read the report on the bill, 
they will not need to ask me any ques- 
tions. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I should like to answer 
the statement the Senator from Nevada 
has just made. He has made a categori- 
cal statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York will please take 
his seat. The Senator from Rhode Is- 
land has the floor. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that this colloquy 
appear in the Recorp following my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the request of the Senator 
from Rhode Island is granted. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield, to per- 
mit me to make a brief reply to the state- 
ments just made by the Senator from 
Nevada? 
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Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Rhode Island yielded to 
permit the Senator from New York to 
ask me some questions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair did not understand that the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island was requesting 
such unanimous consent. The Chair 
will put the request at this time: The 
Senator from Rhode Island asks unani- 
mous consent that he may yield to the 
Senator from New York for the purpose 
of permitting the Senator from New 
York to address questions to the Senator 
from Nevada, without causing the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island to lose his right 
to the floor. Is there objection? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that any collo- 
quy which occurs at this time shall ap- 
pear in the Recorp at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Of 
course, that would be ordered as a matter 
of course. 

Is there objection to the unanimous- 
consent request? The Chair hears none; 
and the Senator from New York may 
address his questions to the Senator from 
Nevada. The Chair understands that, 
under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, of course the Senator from Nevada 
will have opportunity to reply. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask the Senator from Nevada the fol- 
lowing question: How can the Senator 
from Nevada presume to make the state- 
ment that I have not read the pending 
bill, a statement which obviously is in- 
accurate and cannot be sustained in any 
way? 

As a part of the question, I wish to 
say to the Senator from Nevada, if I may 
do so, that not only have I read the bill, 
but I have carefully studied the bill, 
Senate bill 2550, the so-called McCarran 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada is recognized at 
this time. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, if I 
may reply, I wish to say that I should 
like to have the question divided. First 
of all, the question is how can I make 
a certain statement? I answered that 
in my first expression. I make it from 
the statements made yesterday and to- 
day by the Senator from New York; that 
is how I can make the statement. I 
judge by his own statements made here 
on the floor that he has not read the 
bill. I judge, by his own statements 
made here on the floor, that he does not 
know what is in the bill. 

I judge from the statements made by 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore] that he does not know what 
is in the bill. 

I judge from the statements by the 
Senator from New York and the state- 
ments made by the Senator from Rhode 
Island that neither of them knows the 
present law. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada please tell me 
what statement I made that indicates to 
him that I do not know what is in the 
bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, the 
Senator from Nevada is permitted to 
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reply to the questions addressed to him 
by the Senator from New York. Then 
the Chair will rule that, unless further 
unanimous consent is given, the ordinary 
rule will apply, and thus the Senator 
from Rhode Island must proceed. 

The Senator from Nevada will con- 
tinue with his reply. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
have already made all the answer I care 
to make. The answer to every question 
is to be found in the report. The answer 
to every question is made clear in the 
report, which has been printed and is in 
the hands of each Senator. 

Mr. President, do I have permission to 
answer the Senator from Rhode Island? 
I do not care to do so unless I have 
permission. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Nevada does not have to do 
anything that he does not desire to do. 
However, he has said that what I have 
said indicates to him that I have not read 
the bili. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am asking him to 
repeat what I have said that gives that 
indication. 

Mr. McCARRAN. It is in the Recorp. 

Mr. PASTORE. What RECORD? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Recorp made 
today in the speech of the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. But the Senator from 
Nevada has not read my remarks yet, 
because they have not yet been tran- 
scribed. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Very well, but prob- 
ably I shall read the Senator’s remarks. 

Mr. PASTORE. However, the Senator 
from Nevada has said that I have made 
statements which indicate to him that 
I have not read the bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. However, the fact of 
the matter is that the Senator from 
Nevada has not read my statements. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. Certainly the Senator 
from Nevada has not read my remarks. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. And the Senator from 
Nevada has not heard all my remarks, 
because he has not been present all dur- 
ing the time when I have been speaking. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. Then how does the 
Senator from Nevada know? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I know. 
ter.] 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield to me? 

Mr. PAS TORE. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Do I correctly under- 
stand, then, that the proposal I made, 
namely, that the Senator from Nevada 
submit to questions, has been rejected? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair cannot make any decision upon 
such a question. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, may I 
be allowed to proceed at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Nevada wish to be 
recognized? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I have 
the floor; but I shall be glad to yield to 
the Senator from Nevada, 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
simply wish to say that much of this 
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colloquy and the questions propounded 
to me today and the questions pro- 
pounded yesterday by the Senator from 
New York have convinced me that if I 
were to go into this matter in the way 
suggested by his questions, I would only 
be yielding to and aiding a filibuster that 
is going on here; and I do not propose 
to be a party to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island will proceed. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
simply wish to give assurance that I am 
not engaging in a filibuster, and I do not 
intend to do so. As a matter of fact, by 
nature, spirit, and otherwise, I am op- 
posed to filibustering, anyway. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
first ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recor a state- 
ment by the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray] in opposition to the 
pending immigration bill, S. 2550. The 
Senator from Montana is now absent on 
official duty in his capacity as a member 
of the Missouri Basin Survey Commis- 
sion. The distinguished senior Senator 
from Montana would very much have 
liked tc be here this week to participate 
in this debate. His statement, however, 
will serve an equally important purpose. 

There being no objection, the stete- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MURRAY ON THE OM- 
NIBUS IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
BILL 
From the first days of the history of our 

great country it has been a haven for the 

oppressed and the downtrodden from ail 
parts of the world. The founders of the 

Plymouth Colony, the settlers of Pennsyl- 

vania under William Penn, the colonists of 

Maryland under the Calverts, and other col- 

onists sought new freedom on our shores and 

refuge from religious persecution. Our Na- 
tion has always opened up its arms to and 

welcomed all seekers of democracy and a 

new way of life—the American way of life. 

Many of our great industries developed as 
a result of the prodigious sweat and toil of 
millions of individuals who migrated from 
countries which were either poverty-strick- 
en or in which political tyranny or reli- 
gious persecution prevailed. Sturdy, stal- 
wart, and honest immigrants worked steel 
mills and coal mines, helped build railroads, 
highways, ships, and toiled in our indus- 
tries and agriculture. They and their fam- 
ilies made great contributions and sacrifices 
in our wars to preserve and extend freedom 
and democracy. 

The strength and stability of democracy 
and the demonstration of our firm belief in 
human rights and freedom is reflected in an 
immigration and naturalization program 

persons of foreign countries equal 

justice and fair treatment. The pending 
legislation, S. 2550, to codify existing immi- 
gration legislation and to amend and add 
new provisions to such legislation, in my 
judgment, retrogresses from these basic 
principles. It is a retreat, a step backward 
rather than a step forward. On the other 
hand, S. 2842, which codifies and improves 
our immigration and naturalization pro- 
gram would further the wonderful heritage 
which the forefathers and founders of our 
great and beloved Nation gave us. 

Our bill would provide greater flexibility 
by pooling unused quotas, would wipe out 
racial discrimination, would recognize the 
desirability of reuniting families, would ac- 
cord orphans entering the country for adop- 
tion, aliens who have served honorably in 
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our Armed Forces, and ministers and profes- 
sors special consideration. By use of the 
1950 census as a quota basis, S. 2842 would 
take into account changes in the composition 
of our population in the last 30 years as well 
as in the proportion of the various stocks 
within our population. 

It would grant equal nonquota status to 
all nations in the Western Hemisphere and 
thus avoid the discriminatory features of 
S. 2550 against natives of Carribean Islands. 
It would, for the first time, include Ameri- 
can Negroes for purposes of establishing quo- 
tas. S. 2842 would avoid the discriminatory 
features against the Oriental nations and in 
particular would eliminate “the Asia-Pa- 
cific-triangle” provisions in S. 2550. Our 
bill would prevent the placing of arbitra- 
ry power in the hands of the Attorney Gen- 
eral and administrative officials by the es- 
tablishment of a visa review board within 
the State Department and an independent 
board of immigration appeals. It would 
make applicable the Administrative Proce- 
dures Act to deportation proceedings. 

Our country, like every nation, has the 
right to provide for its security and to pre- 
vent undesirable individuals from entering. 
Senate bill 2842 contains provisions similar 
to those of the Internal Security Act of 1950, 
relating to the exclusion of subversive aliens. 
They are designed to prevent the admission 
of persons subscribing to the practices and 
teachings of any movement, the object of 
which is the establishment of totalitarian 
government in the United States or the con- 
trol of the United States by a foreign power. 
The bill would make involvement in subver- 
sive activities within the United States 
grounds for deportation, but, like all just 
and equitable law, would not be retroactive 
in effect but would apply only to such ac- 
tivities performed after the enactment of 
Senate bill 2842 into law. 

I should like to see consideration of Senate 
bill 2550 postponed and the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary hold open hearings 
on Senate bill 2842, and thus give an oppor- 
tunity to the large number of groups and 
organizations who believe in fair immigra- 
tion laws to be heard. 

The philosophy of our immigration and 
naturalization legislation should express the 
values and should be a practical demonstra- 
tion of our concept of democracy. Any bill 
on this subject which the Congress may 
adopt must be the expression of our demo- 
cratic beliefs. It must be in keeping with 
American principles of equality and fair 
treatment. 

We canot afford to pass legislation which 
would seem to imply that we are setting up 
our own iron curtain. It must not be propa- 
ganda which could be used by the Commu- 
nists abroad against us. Let us not enact 
a bill which does not correct the existing 
defects in our immigration laws and which 
is in great part contrary to our democratic 
traditions and our sense of justice and 
equality. 

We must adopt an immigration policy 
which will bring to America fresh talent and 
a fervor and energy—the kind which in the 
past has made our country the great democ- 
racy which it now is. Let us open our doors 
to the religious and politically persecuted. 
Let us relieve the strain upon the world in 
the current emergency. Let us recruit aliens 
with special skills and capabilities who can 
make vital contributions to our national 
economy and welfare. Above all, that statue, 
the Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor, 
known the world over, must continue as a 
mighty symbol of freedom and security in a 
democratic land. Her torch must be “the 
imprisoned lightning, and her name, Mother 
of Exiles, and from her beacon hand glow 
world-wide welcome.” She shall continue to 
cry “Give me your tired, your poor, your 
huddled masses—yearning to breathe free.” 
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Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD already has with- 
in its pages evidence of the position 
taken by most of the religious and na- 
tionality organizations in favor of the 
Humphrey-Lehman bill and against the 
McCarran bill. Members of the Senate 
have received letters from these organ- 
izations and their memberships, They 
have also read editorials urging the Sen- 
ate not to accept the McCarran bill. 

I have in my hand a number of addi- 
tional editorials and communications on 
the subject. I ask that they be incorpo- 
rated in the body of the Recor at this 
point. 

First is an editorial from the May 10, 
1952, issue of America, the Catholic 
magazine. I also ask that an article by 
the Right Reverend Monsignor John 
O'Grady published in the Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review for May 1952,- entitled 
“Crusade for a Christian and Demo- 
cratic Attitude Toward Immigration” be 
printed at this point. I bring to the spe- 
cial attention of the Senate that para- 
graph entitled “Racial Discrimination 
Must Not Mar Immigration Law,” in 
which Father O'Grady criticizes the 
omnibus immigration bills reported out 
by the Senate and House Judiciary Com- 
mittees. 

The next is an editorlal from the May 
2, 1952, issue of the American Jewish 
World; an editorial from the May 1, 
1952, issue of the Milwaukee Journal; 
and an editorial from the May 13, 1952, 
issue of Il Progresso Italo-Americano. 

The letters and statements include one 
from the San Diego Council of Churches; 
a resolution from the B'nai B'rith 
Women; a resolution from Pioneer 
Women, the women’s labor Zionist or- 
ganization of America; a letter from 
Estonian Aid, Inc.; a memorandum from 
the Cleveland Civil Liberties Union, affil- 
iated with the American Civil Liberties 
Union; and a memorandum from the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From America magazine of May 10, 1952] 
How To AMEND THE McCarran BILL 

The Walter omnibus immigration bill (H. 
R. 5678) was passed by the House April 25 
by a standing vote of 206 to 68. Senator 
McCarran’s companion bill (S. 2550) will 
pass the Senate as easily unless its op- 
ponents learn a few lessons from the House 
debate. They are: 

1. The 1924 quota system used in the bill 
cannot be defended without recourse to the 
theory of national origins. By the 1924 
law, 84 percent of the total quota numbers 
were awarded to the countries of northern 
and western Europe, and only 14 percent 
to those of southern and eastern Europe. 
Out of a total of 154,000 immigrants each 
year, Great Britain and Ireland were al- 
lowed 83,574. Actually, since 1924 these two 
countries have used only 194,000 out of the 
total of 1,587,906 places available. Thus 1,- 
393,906 nontransferable visas went to waste. 

In all, 2,151,372 quota numbers were 
wasted. In view of the dire need of so many 
southern and eastern Europeans, members 
suggested during the debate that the num- 
bers left unused at the end of the year be 
pooled and offered the following year to the 
countries most in need. Mr, Watrer’s only 
reply was that this would have the effect of 
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destroying entirely our theory of national 
origins. 

2. The theory of national origins cannot 
be defended without recourse to racism, 
Congressman WALTER, to his credit, did not 
try to defend that theory beyond calling it 
our “fundamental philosophy.” But his 
supporters were not so circumspect. Such 
rabid racists as Representatives JoHN T. 
Woop, Republican, Idaho, RANKIN, Demo- 
crat, Mississippi, and HorrmMaNn, Republican, 
Michigan, were frank to admit their antip- 
athy toward the non-Nordic races. The 
men who first rushed to the defense of the 
country in a crisis, Mr. RaNxIn ranted, 
“were the sons, grandsons, and collateral 
relatives of those brave men who wore the 
blue and the ones who wore the gray in 
the war between the States.“ No one from 
the opposition rose to challenge this arrant 
nonsense. The opportunity remains for a 
Senator to rise and give eloquent expression 
to the ideals of democratic equality upon 
which our Nation grew to greatness. 

3. Citizen opposition to the McCarran- 
Walter bill has not been sufficiently organ- 
ized or utilized. During the debate, Mr. 
WALTER adverted to an advertisement de- 
nouncing his bill signed by about 70 leaders 
of the so-called minority groups. “Some- 
body,” he warned darkly, “is trying to force 
me to tell what is in back of the opposition 
to this immigration bill.” 

None of his opponents had the wit to call 
his hand. They migh have quoted the mi- 
nority report on the McCarran bill, signed 
by Senators KEFAUVER, MAGNUSON, KILGORE, 
and LANGER. It listed among 24 organiza- 
tions opposed to one or other feature of the 
bill a committee of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, the Synagogue Council of America, 
the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
and the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence. They might have cited, too, a national 
Catholic release of March 13, which Senator 
HUMPHREY placed in the CoNGrrssionaL REC- 
orp for April 23. Officials of a number of 
Catholic organizations meeting in Washing- 
ton at the invitation of the NCWC executive 
department, according to the release, had 

‘eed— 

“Present laws and proposed measures are 
discriminatory toward certain nationality 
groups. Requirements for eligibility to en- 
ter this country and the processes of depor- 
tation should be tempered. Unused quotas 
of a particular year should not be lost, but 
distributed to other nations where the need 
is greatest.” 

The provision for pooling and later use of 
unused quotas is the major distinguishing 
feature of the substitute bill (S. 2842) intro- 
duced by Senators HUMPHREY, LEHMAN, and 
others. It takes some of the racist taint off 
the application of the quota system, and is 
about all that can be expected by way of 
amendment at this time. If Senator Mc- 
Canna would yield on this point, we feel 
sure that the proponents of the Humphrey- 
Lehman bill would not try further to replace 
his bill by their own. 


[From the Homiletic and Pastoral Review 
of May 1952] 
CRUSADE FOR A CHRISTIAN AND DEMOCRATIC 
ATTIDUDE TOWARD IMMIGRATION 


(By the Right Reverend Monsignor John 
O'Grady) 

Catholics in the United States are now 
making a new examination of conscience 
in regard to their attitude toward immigra- 
tion. It may be that they are not ready for 
a complete review of their attitude over 
the past 35 years. As I moved around the 
country, I used to hear rumblings about 
“enough of this” and “enough of that.” I 
have heard it said that we have had enough 
of certain types of immigrants. Sometimes 
this was not said too loudly, but the feel- 
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ing was there just the same. In the early 
twenties some people used to tell me about 
their efforts to get certain leaders of the 
church to take a somewhat different atti- 
tude toward the immigration pattern that 
was then in the making, about the infiu- 
ence of this attitude on Catholic life and 
the mentality to which it gave evidence in 
the Catholic people. But it was all without 
avail. The records will indicate that most 
Cathodic leaders were satisfied to ride along 
with the tide. Labor was favorable to a 
rigid program, and we must go along with 
labor. 

EMERGENCE OF NATIVISM AND RACISM IN THE 

UNITED STATES 

As one observed the tide of the times dur- 
ing the decade following the First World 
War, one could not fail to be disturbed by 
the new nationalism, the nativism, the intol- 
erance, the racism that were evident every- 
where. Here and there small minorities be- 
gan to raise their voices these prej- 
udices, but it was of little avail. They did 
not get much encouragement from those 
who should have gone down the line with 
them. It was in this sort of atmosphere 
that our present immigration pattern took 
form. During this chauvinistic period it was 
not merely a question of restricting num- 
bers coming to the United States; even many 
who felt that the United States could still 
benefit by a considerable flow of immigra- 
tion were willing, and many times anxious, 
to have some limitation of numbers. They 
did not want to return to the liberal prewar 
policy under which more than 1,000,000 im- 
migrants were permitted to enter our coun- 
try each year, but they did not want to go 
along with the doctrine that has set up cer- 
tain nations of northern Europe as superior 
peoples as compared with those of southern 
and eastern Europe. They did not want to 
see the Congress of the United States estab- 
lish an immigration pattern that was dis- 
criminatory against the people of southern 
and eastern Europe. They did not want to 
see anthropological and biological concepts 
that had no basis in fact accepted by Ameri- 
can leaders. 

Here and there one found able economists 
and statisticians who believed that there 
should not be any restrictions on the free 
flow of peoples except insofar as they con- 
cerned the physically or mentally handi- 
capped, those who might become public 

or those who might threaten the 
American way of life. They believed that 
the great progress of American industries in 
the nineties and in the first decade of this 
century was due in large part to the immi- 
gration of strong, vigorous, and industrious 
Europeans, They believed that the volume 
of immigration had pretty well adjusted it- 
self to the ups and downs of the business 
cycle in this country. In fact, they believed 
that it was very sensitive to the labor needs 
of the country, and that in periods of de- 
pression there was invariably a considerable 
emigration from the United States back to 
Europe. 

MOVEMENT FOR RESTRICTIVE IMMIGRATION 

It is not easy for one to understand the 
immigration discussions of the years imme- 
diately following World War I without un- 
derstanding their genesis. The movement 
for restrictive immigration to this country 
began with the nineties. During this dec- 
ade various efforts were made to regulate 
not only the quantity but also the quality 
of immigration. This centered largely 
around the so-called literacy test. During 
this period labor leaders became very ac- 
tive in the campaign for restrictive immi- 
gration. They felt that the free flow of Eu- 
ropean labor into this country was one of 
the great obsacles that prevented them from 
organizing the labor forces. How far their 
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contentions were based on factual data has 
ever been and will remain a moot question. 

Following a popular device of the period, 
a National Commission on Immigration was 
set up in 1907. In its 1911 report the Com- 
mission found that the new immigrants 
were not inferior to the old, but concluded 
that they did not assimilate as readily. It 
suggested the limitation of the number of 
each race arriving annually to a certain per- 
centagte of the average of that race arriving 
during a given period of years. This, of 
course, was far less radical than the nation- 
al origins formula later adopted. 

Undoubtedly the report of the National 
Commission on Immigration gave a strong 
impetus to the movement for more restric- 
tive immigration to the United States. In 
every session of Congress new efforts were 
made to have the literacy test adopted. Leg- 
islation to impose a literacy test on immi- 
grants was vetoed by Presidents Cleveland 
and Taft. Finally it was passed in 1917 over 
the veto of President Wilson. 


EVER MORE RESTRICTIVE MEASURES DEMANDED 


The crusaders for new immigration re- 
strictions after the First World War were 
no longer satisfied with the literacy test of 
1917. Many of the more extreme among 
them wanted to cut off immigration entirely. 
Finally the quota act, passed in 1924, in- 
troduced a new formula for computing na- 
tional quotas, based on the foreign-born pop- 
ulation of the United States in 1890 instead 
of 1910, and reduced the quotas from 3 per- 
cent to 2 percent of the base population. 
The total number of ts permitted 
to come into the United States in any one 
year was thus reduced to approximately 
162,000. The national origins formula 
adopted in 1929 further reduced this num- 
ber to 153,000. This formula apportioned 
quotas relative to the estimated national 
origins distribution of the white population 
of the United States in 1920. This is the 
system by which American immigration pol- 
icy is governed at the present time. If any- 
thing, the system has become more and more 
rigid. Most of the efforts that have been 
made to liberalize it have ended in making 
it more rigid. 

DISPLACED PERSONS ACT AMENDED 


The only important deviation from the 
legislation of 1924 has been the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948 as amended in 1950. 
This act permitted approximately 325,000 
so-called United Nations displaced persons 
to be brought into the country during the 
past 4 years, While this has been regarded 
as a temporary departure from our immi- 
gration policy, nevertheless it has made the 
displaced persons coming into this country 
a charge on the quotas of the countries of 
their origin. It has meant mortgaging the 
quotas of these countries for future years. 

The termination of the displaced persons 
act, and of the International Refugee Or- 
ganization charged with its administration, 
has again brought the people of the United 
States face to face with their continuing re- 
sponsibilities for the displaced peoples of 
Europe. We must again face the question 
as to what part we are going to play as a 
nation in resettling the displaced persons of 
German ethnic origin now in Germany, in re- 
settling the 700,000 odd persons of Italian 
ethnic origin from Greece, Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, and the former Italian colonies in 
North Africa who for the most part are liv- 
ing in camps in Italy and for whom there 
is no place in the Italian economy. 

One important move has already been 
made in the setting up of a new temporary 
international organization to continue the 
work of the International Refugee Organi- 
zation. The Congress of the United States 
has made available the sum of $10,000,000 
to this international organization. While 
the various American voluntary groups that 
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have worked on the resettlement of dis- 
placed persons are giving thought to their 
continued responsibility for them, they find 
themselves confronted with a new cffort to 
codify basic immigration legislation. They 
find themselves confronted with proposals 
that will make our legislation, if anything, 
more restrictive. They also find themselves 
confronted with proposals that would vir- 
tually bring to an end all efforts to settle 
displaced persons in this country. 


VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS FACED BY NEW 
PROBLEMS 


The new proposals for immigration 1 
lation that are being promoted in the = 
gress raise question for the voluntary organi- 
zations as to how far they can separate per- 
manent immigration legislation from that 
affecting the immediate problem of displaced 
persons. It looks now as if there will not 
be much choice. We are faced with the 
prospects of finding ourselves saddled with 
a new and more rigid type of immigration 
legislation for the next 25 years, legislation 
that will make impossible any program that 
is in harmony with our Christian and our 
democratic ideals. 

The United States has assumed a world- 
wide leadership in maintaining the Christian 
and democratic way of life. It is therefore 
interested in building up the economies of 
other countries and strengthening them in 
their fight against communism. This can- 
not be done by material aid alone. No 
amount of material aid can solve the prob- 
lems of Italy, or even of Western Germany 
and Greece and Holland, without an oppor- 
tunity of settling some of their people in 
other countries. On the basis of my recent 
study of the south Italian situation I have 
come to the conclusion that these countries 
must have an opportunity of settling their 
people in other countries. We are interested 
in having them do so, but we cannot ask 
the other countries to accept Italian immi- 
grants if we are not willing to do our fair 
share. The people of south Italy have 
studied our immigration traditions. They 
know very well that our present immigration 
legislation is discriminatory against them. 
They keep on asking: How soon will America 
change its attitude and begin to open its 
doors to some more Italians? As I talked to 
the hundreds of umemployed and hungry 
people in south Italy, I found it difficult to 
answer their questions in regard to Italian 
immigration, and I kept on saying to my- 
self: “What can we do to hold Italy on our 
side in face of the onslaught that commu- 
nism is making in every city and in every 
town in the peninsula?” The Communists 
know how to play on our prejudices against 
the Italian people. Is there nothing we can 
do to liberalize our immigration policies so 
as to offer a token of interest to the Italian 
people? As I moved around the towns in 
south Italy, I knew with what hope they re- 
ferred to the fact that from 1 town 20 
families had left for Venezuela during the 
past week. In another town they told me 
how in recent weeks 20 families had left for 
Brazil. To the people of these towns even 
the small movement of their people to other 
countries offered a ray of hope for the future. 


PREJUDICIAL ASPECTS OF NATIONAL ORIGINS 
LEGISLATION 


All the discussions preceding the enact- 
ment of the national origins legislation 
showed that it was definitely prejudicial to 
people in southern and eastern Europe. Of 
the total quota of 153,000 to be admitted into 
the United States each year under the pro- 
gram the Italian quota was only 5,000, while 
the British quota was 65,000, and the Ger- 
man quota 26,000. During the past 18 years, 
less than 44 percent of the quota numbers 
for northern European countries have been 
used. This simply means that the coun- 
tries with large quotas like Great Britain, 
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for example, and Ireland have not been using 
their quotas, with the net result that only 
about one-half of the people whose admis- 
sion was contemplated under the national 
origins system are admitted to the United 
States. 3 

A number of basic questions in regard to 
our immigration policy confront the Catho- 
lic people as well as other people in the 
United States at the present time. The first 
is the promotion of a Christian and demo- 
cratic attitude toward immigration. How 
can we expect, as a people, to retain our 
leadership among the peoples of the Western 
World if we stigmatize these peoples as be- 
ing inferior and unworthy of admission to 
our country? How can we become leaders 
of the democratic world if we continue an 
immigration policy that has all the elements 
of racism, of extreme nationalism, of na- 
tivism? After all, the world is small at the 
present time. We are called upon to asso- 
ciate with all peoples. 


THE HOLY FATHER PROCLAIMS THE CHRISTIAN 
ATTITUDE 

Our Holy Father has set before us as one 
of the great objectives of the church in our 
time the promotion of a Christian interna- 
tional attitude toward immigration. He is 
constantly reminding us of the universalism 
of our church, of the universality of its char- 
ity, of its concern for all mankind, and of 
the concern of all God’s children for one an- 
other, no matter what their race, their na- 
tionality, or their color may be. Surely we 
must join with our Holy Father in promoting 
this basic objective of the church in our 
time. We must spread the gospel of an in- 
ternational brotherhood in our own country, 
among our own peoples. We must even be- 
gin to teach this gospel of universal brother- 
hood in our colleges, in our high schools, 
and even in our grade schools. 


RACIAL DISCRIMINATION MUST NOT MAR 
IMMIGRATION LAW 


We must give consideration to how far the 
Christian attitude toward immigration is 
implemented in the bills before our Con- 
gress. We know that the omnibus bill can- 
not possibly be accepted, at least without 
far-reaching amendments, as an expression 
of a Christian attitude toward immigration. 
We feel that the legislation should at least 
mark a step ahead in making the unused 
quotas of countries like Great Britain and 
Ireland available to Italians and displaced 
persons of German stock with their grave 
unemployment problems. We feel that this 
should be a part of any Christian interna- 
tional policy. We feel that no legislation 
which regards the peoples of other nations as 
inferior can long remain on the statute books. 
It certainly is an insult to stigmatize as in- 
feriors the people of Italy with their long 
cultural and Christian traditions. We know 
that there is no people to whom the world 
owes so much—insofar as Christian teaching, 
the arts, music, literature, archeology, and 
even the great inventions, are concerned—as 
it does to the Italian people. In view of 
present world conditions it would be a seri- 
ous mistake and utterly un-Christian to 
adopt any form of immigration legislation 
that would discriminate against the people 
of other countries, that would set them down 
as inferior peoples and that would even 
brand large numbers of our own people as 
second-class citizens. It is to be regretted 
that this appears to be the avowed purpose 
of the omnibus immigration bills reported 
out by the Senate and House Judiciary Com- 
mittees. 


SPLENDID WORK or mo MUST BE CONTINUED 

As a part of the foreign policy of our Gov- 
ernment at the present time the Congress 
should adopt emergency legislation to con- 
tinue the interest of the United States in 
displaced persons. We should endeavor to 
take steps to continue the splendid work of 
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the International Refugee Organization in 
settling approximately 1,000,000 displaced 
persons from Europe in various other coun- 
tries throughout the world. We must con- 
tinue our interest as a country in helping 
displaced Italians to find homes in other 
countries. We must also use our efforts to 
help to find homes in other countries for dis- 
placed Germans, for displaced Greeks, and 
for displaced Dutch. We are not going to 
undertake this work alone. We are going to 
join with other countries as we have in the 
past in a continuing interest in the resettle- 
ment of displaced persons. 

Twenty-one Governments have already 
been committed to the new international or- 
ganization for the resettlement of displaced 
persons. It is our hope that this organiza- 
tion may have the support of the people of 
the United States. We should recall at this 
time that our Holy Father has set up an 
International Catholic Migration Commis- 
sion with headquarters in Geneva. This 
commission calls for our support, as it does 
for the support of Catholics in other coun- 
tries. It is a symbol of the international 
interest of our church in this field. 


UNPRECEDENTED ACHIEVEMENT OF THE CATHOLIC 
WAR RELIEF SERVICES 


It is our hope that the campaign now 
under way, with the full approval of the 
bishops of the United States, for the pro- 
motion of a Christian doctrine of immigra- 
tion will permeate our whole Catholic life, 
and that it will give our church an oppor- 
tunity of taking its proper place as the 
strongest church in the world at the pres- 
ent time. It is our hope, too, that in pro- 
moting this Christian and democratic ap- 
proach to immigration on the international 
level we shall be able to join forces with 
other religious groups with which we have 
worked so successfully in the resettlement of 
displaced persons. 

Every Catholic should feel proud of the 
great contribution of war relief services of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference in 
the resettlement of 120,000 displaced persons 
in the United States. No voluntary organi- 
zation in all history can register such an 
achievement. It is our hope that this work 
may be continued as an evidence of the 
continuing international leadership of our 
church in these revolutionary times. 


[From the American Jewish World of May 
2, 1952] 


Ir's Ur ro THE SENATE Now 


In a spirit of hysteria and in an atmos- 
phere of crisis, the House of Representatives 
by a vote of 206 to 68 passed the McCarran- 
Walter omnibus immigration bill. 

That the minority who opposed the bill was 
justified in describing it as legislation based 
on racial theories, is proved by the frank 
admission of Representative JoHN T. Woop, 
of Idaho, who in support of the measure said: 
“It seems to me that the question of racial 
origins—though I am not a follower of Hit- 
ler—there is something to it.” 

The irrationality and hysteria of some of 
those who supported the bill is also evidenced 
by such contradictory arguments as those 
advanced by Representative JOHN RANKIN 
and Representative CLARE HOFFMAN, respec- 
tively. The former argued that opposition 
to the measure was a Communist plot. The 
latter said of immigrants “* * many of 
them pay a pretty good fee to smart lawyers 
in * * * New York: do get in 
% and just as soon as they get here 
they say our Governmentisnogood * * * 
and they want to change it, just like Anna 
Rosenberg, Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
who wants to take all the boys and girls and 
put them into the armed services.” 

Place these arguments side by side and 
you get the absurd conclusion that it is the 
Communists who want to intensify the 
United States rearming program. Yet it is 
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by such arguments that the House was 
moved to pass the bill. 

Now it is up to the Senate. Senators 
HUMPHREY, LEHMAN, GILLETTE, and others 
are prepared to put up a strong fight against 
this legislation which is based on the bank- 
rupt Hitlerite racial theories and which un- 
dermines the moral position of American 
leadership in the world. It is not only a 
question of the future of the prospective 
immigrants who may make a distinct con- 
tribution to the growth and welfare of Amer- 
ica, but it also affects the vital question 
whether the nations of the world can have 
confidence in our country’s protestations of 
democracy and humanitarianism. 

We look to Senator Epwarp THYE and the 
other Northwest Senators to join in opposing 
this vicious measure. We trust that the 
Senate will take a more serious and re- 
sponsible position than that of the House. 
If, however, the Senate, like the House, can- 
not rise above the spirit of hysteria, then 
it is up to the President to veto this bill. 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of May 1, 1952] 
A NEW IMMIGRATION Law 


The House has passed and sent to the 
Senate a comprehensive bill to recodify our 
laws relating to immigration, naturalization, 
and nationality. Much satisfaction has been 
expressed because the measure will for the 
first time make eligible for American citizen- 
ship all qualified aliens regardless of race or 
color. The old ban against naturalization 
of immigrants from Japan, Siam, and some 
other oriental lands has been dropped. 

The bill is, of course, an advance in this 
respect, for the United States has suffered 
in other democratic lands from its insistence 
on drawing a racial line in its naturalization 
provisions. 

Unfortunately, however, the bill which the 
House passed is less progressive in some other 
features than another bill which was before 
it. The Senate, instead of concurring in the 
House bill, would do well to approve its own 
Humphrey bill. 

If we are to recodify our immigration and 
naturalization law, let’s make a real job of it. 

The Humphrey measure, for example, 
would set future immigration quotas on 
the basis of the 1950 census. The House 
measure retains the old 1920 basis. The 
Humphrey measure also pools unused quotas 
and makes them available to nationals of 
countries where the demand for visas exceeds 
quota limits. The result of the combination 
would be to increase quotas for some of the 
south European countries and to permit total 
annual immigration up to the maximum of 
all quotas, regardless of low demands from 
some areas. 

The Humphrey measure is also more rea- 
sonable in its deportation provisions. 
House measure goes to unnecessary 
undesirable lengths in this respect. 


[From Il Progresso Italo-Americano of 
May 13, 1952] 


Nor Yet Too LATE 


With all the force at our command we 
have fought against the discriminatory Mc- 
Carran immigration bill. We have firmly 
urged and continue to urge all our readers, 
all their friends, and all public-spirited 
Americans to plead with their Senators to 
vote against the McCarran bill. We have 
done so and shall continue to do so because 
we are deeply convinced that this is an 
un-American bill. 

It is an un-American bill, because, if en- 
acted into law, the present immigration 
policy of our Nation would take a sharp 
turn for the worse instead of being improved, 
as it urgently must be. 

It is an un-American bill, because it is in 
direct conflict with the very spirit of the 
freedom, humaneness, and justice that have 
made our country the hope of the world, the 
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fortress of liberty, and the mortal enemy of 
tyranny, persecution, and injustice. 

It is an un-American bill because it puts 
our country in a bad light before other 
nations. Indeed, if the McCarran bill were 
ever to become law, the United States would, 
for millions of people overseas, no longer be 
the historic haven for the oppressed but a 
veritable iron-curtain land. 

We found that the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, in its testimony before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, concurred in 
our opposition to the McCarran bill. Other 
organizations, such as the American Bar As- 
sociation, the Anti-Defamation League, the 
A. F. of L. and the CIO and a score of other 
leading civic, church, and labor groups, were 
critical of the McCarran bill. 

The America of tomorrow is being built 
today. We want no dangerous flaws in our 
building. 

The America of today was built only yes- 
terday. We are a young Nation. Ours is a 
country which was built, in a very large 
measure, by the many millions of sons and 
daughters, men and women, who came to 
our shores and poured into the building of 
our new Nation their talents, their skills, 
their energy, their inspiration, their hope, 
their very heart, head, and soul. 

That is how America became great and 
grew strong. That is how America became 
prosperous. We want America to continue 
to grow and prosper. The McCarran bill 
would, in effect, deny our country the main- 
stream of the very talent and capacity which 
have given to our people the Toscaninis, the 
Fermis, the Einsteins, and the Sikorskys. 

In view of the present world crisis, it is 
folly to continue a law which allots a country 

-Hke Italy, suffering from overpopulation like 

other central, eastern, and southern Euro- 
pean nations, an annual quota of 7,000, while 
Britain, which has a vast empire teeming 
with natural resources, is permitted an an- 
nual allotment of 65,000. This patent dis- 
crimination gives force to the arguments of 
those who accuse us of preaching high demo- 
cratic ideals and doing exactly the opposite. 
We denounce all racialistic theories in our 
immigration laws. To make matters worse, 
Britain uses only a small part of its annual 
quota. 

The McCarran bill bans all possibility of 
our Nation using up the unfilled quotas. 

Why all this haste? Why the rush to jam 
through this thoroughly unsatisfactory 
measure? Rather than pass such bad legis- 
lation as the McCarran bill, the Senate would 
be well advised to have no new immigration 
legislation at all during this session. But 
the Senate does have before it a very sound 
and just measure—the Humphrey-Lehman 
bill. If our legislative solons are determined 
to act on some tion legislation, let 
them vote intelligently and adopt this 
measure instead. 

We find it very hard to believe that the 
most powerful upper legislative chamber in 
the democratic world will enact a bill which 
slams the door in the face of the potential 
and valuable immigration from the Latin, 
Slavic, and Semitic strains. We find it very 
hard to believe that any self-respecting Sen- 
ator will take seriously the argument in 
behalf of the McCarran measure that it 
renders justice to possible future immigrants 
from Asia. The token quotas, the insignifi- 
cantly small number allowed for. the Asian 
nationals is only another insult to their rising 
national pride and spirit of independence. 

And why the vile proposal to make our 
foreign population easy targets for deporta- 
tion and a helpless prey of unscrupulous 
bureaucrats armed with arbitrary, so-called 
discretionary, authority and power to deport 
individuals? We are pained and puzzled. 
Given such unbounded authority, high- 
handed Government agents might even or- 
der the deportation of a foreign-born resident 
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for violation of some unimportant municipal 
or civil statute dealing with parking regula- 
tions. 

This is no way to keep Communists out of 
our country. Through the McCarran meas- 
ure, Communists the world-over will be 
armed with arguments against our country— 
against America as the world leader of the 
forces of freedom. This is no way to unify 
our Nation. Totalitarian uniformity based 
on the Nazi-like concept of racial superi- 
ority and the practice of racialist discrimina- 
tion is not synonymous with but is the very 
opposite of genuine democratic unity. 

From the very bottom of our hearts we 
earnestly plead with every Member of the 
United States Senate to vote down the Mc- 
Carran measure. Look twice and think thrice 
before you vote. It is better to have no new 
legislation—if it is to be worse legislation 
like the McCarran measure. It is, of course, 
best to have good and better legislation like 
the Humphrey-Lehman bill for which we 
solicit your full support. We hope and pray 
that you will render a distinct service to 
the Nation—a service which the voters of our 
country will actively appreciate and approve 
in November. 


San DIEGO COUNCIL or CHURCHES, 
San Diego, Calif., April 29, 1952. 
Senator HUMPHREY, 


Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR HUMPHREY: The San Diego 
Council of Churches, together with other 
groups of thinking people, is very much 
concerned with our immigration laws. 

We have taken note of the fact that leg- 
islation is pending in Congress looking to- 
ward the revision of our immigration and 
naturalization laws. We believe it is of the 
utmost importarce that legislation be en- 
acted that will conform with our democratic 
tradition and with our heritage as a de- 
fender of human rights. 

In this connection our executive board 
unanimously passed a resolution urging 
support of S. 2343, the Humphrey-Lehman 
bill, as over against the more restrictive Mc- 
Carran bill, S. 2550. 

We sincerely hope you will use every effort 
to secure passage of this important legisla- 


tion. 
Respectfully yours, 
WAYNE A. NEAL, 
Executive Secretary. 


B’nar B'RITH WOMEN, 
EINS COUNTY CHAPTER, No. 456, 
Aprii 18, 1952. 
Hon. HUsERT H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Honore Sm: At a meeting duly held of 
the B'nai B'rith Women, Kings County Chap- 
ter, No. 456, on the 17th day of April 1952, 
the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: . 

“Be it resolved that the B'nai B'rith 
Women, Kings County Chapter, No. 456, 
heartily endorses the proposed bill to re- 
vise the laws relating to immigration, nat- 
uralization, etc. (Senate 2342), and urges 
the Committee on the Judiciary to act upon 
it favorably without delay since the pas- 
sage of such a bill would be of great benefit 
to our country and the thousands of men 
and women who are now without a country 
seeking freedom.” 

Please consider our resolution as an ex- 
pression of 850 Americans anxious to have 
our country’s bloodstream suffused with the 
freedom-loving blood of 154,000 men and 
women seeking a homeland. 

Respectfully yours, 
SHIRLEY 


PERLMAN, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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THE Women’s LABOR ZIONIST 
ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA, INC., 
New York, N. Y., April 30, 1952. 
Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: Pioneer Women Trade 
Union Council is an integral part of the 
American labor movement. As American 
citizens and working women, we are cog- 
nizant of the bills on immigration presently 
pending in the Senate. 

We wish to express our deep appreciation 
to you for your opposition to the McCarran 
bill and for your efforts to introduce a less 
restricted measure. 

Respectfully yours, 

PIONEER WOMEN TRADE UNION 
COUNCIL, 

Sytvia BLOOM, Chairman 

(Mrs. Max Bloom), 

SYLVIA GersHonow!Tz 

(Miss Sylvia Cummings), 
American Affairs Chairman, 


ESTONIAN Am, INC., 
New York, N. F., May 1, 1952. 
The Honorable Hutert H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: Last week a bill to revise the 
laws relating to immigration, naturalization, 
and nationality was passed by the House. We 
believe that in a very near future the new 
legislation will be under consideration also 
by the Senate, where the Honorable Pat Mc- 
Cannax, chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, is its sponsor. 

The tremendous work which has been done 
by the committee in connection with the 
new draft, and the very importance of this 
work are highly appreciated by our organiza- 
tion, which is actively concerned with the 
resettlement of refugees from Communist 
persecution in Eastern Europe. 

However, there are some points in the. 
pending legislation which need particular 
consideration before the enactment of this 
bill. On May 3 and 4, 1951, we respectfully 
submitted our views and suggestions on 
these points to the Honorable Senator Mc- 
Canna and to the Senate Subcommittee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. We feel 
very strongly that because of the importance 
of these suggestions and of the traditional 
devotion of the Senate to the ideals of de- 
mocracy and freedom these points will re- 
ceive favorable consideration. We also feel 
that the present time, when the bill is due 
to come before the Senate any day, it is ad- 
visable that at the remarks and suggestions 
which were submitted to its author be made 
available also to your office. 

Without going into criticism about the 
question of national quotas in principle, we 
are respectfully calling your attention to an 
entirely new international situation in Eu- 
rope, caused by World War II and the two 
totalitarian regimes, which makes the allo- 
cation of new immigration quotas only on 
the basis of the composition of the popula- 


‘tion in the United States in 1920, as proposed 


in the draft, hardly justifiable. 

In our memorandum to Senator MCCARRAN 
we pointed out the following: 

1. We are in favor of having the principle 
of pooling unused quotas incorporated into 
the new law, to the effect that quota num- 
bers which were available for some quota 
areas and which remained unused shall not 
be canceled but shall be made available for 
the use of applicants from the countries of 
Eastern and Central Europe which are now 
enslaved by Communist rulers. 

2. Under the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, 
as amended, national quotas were “mort- 
gaged” for many years in the future. As the 
President of the United States recently 
pointed out, half of the Latvian quota has 
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been mortgaged ahead three centuries to the 
year 2274, the Estonian quota through the 
year 2146, the Lithuanian quota through the 
year 2087, and the Polish quota through the 
year 2000. The total annual quota for Es- 
tonia was 116 visas. We respectfully urge 
that these quota deductions be canceled in 
the new law, or at least postponed until 
January 1, 1962. 

8. According to the present law, ministers 
of religion, scientists, professors, research 
assistants and other specialists can be ad- 
mitted here as nonquota immigrants, out- 
side of their respective national quotas. In 
the new bill this provision has been elimi- 
nated. We understand that said category 
of applicants are of a tremendous impor- 
tance to America and we hope that you will 
help to restore their nonquota status also 
in the new legislation. 

We earnestly hope that you will consider 
the above suggestions as being justified and 
that through your valuable efforts the new 
immigration law of the United States will 
bear a character fitted to the needs of our 
country and in harmony with the democrat- 
ic traditions of our Nation. 

Respectfully yours, 
WALTER BRUNEERG, 
Acting President. 


CLEVELAND CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION, 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 7, 1952. 
To: All interested in civil liberties. 
From Ralph Rudd, chairman, Cleveland Civil 
Liberties Clearing House. 

The Cleveland Civil Liberties Clearing 
House, sponsored by the local chapter of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, is an in- 
formal organization whose purpose is to 
provide information and, when necessary, 
to encourage action on civil liberties prob- 
lems by interested organizations and indi- 
viduals. 

In our judgment immediate action is 
needed on a basic and sweeping civil lib- 
erties problem. On April 25, the United 
States House of Representatives passed the 
Walter omnibus immigration bill and there 
is now pending before the Senate a com- 
panion measure, the McCarran bill. 

These bills, if enacted into law, will con- 
stitute a stunning blow to our international 
democratic leadership as well as to our civil 
liberties. Attached is a brief summary of 
only a few of the objections to the bill, which 
contains discriminatory, as well as a host of 
harsh and inhuman sections violating tra- 
an American concepts of civil liber- 

les. 

We hope that you will read the attached 
sheet and join many of your fellow Cleve- 
landers in opposing this legislation. 

Write to Senators ROBERT A. Tarr, JOHN W. 
Bricker, and Ernest W. McFar.anp, majority 
leader, at the United States Senate, Wash- 
ington, D. C., expressing your opposition to 
the McCarran omnibus immigration bill. 
(Also known as Senate bill 2550.) There is 
no need for a long letter—a sincere sentence 
or two in your own words is effective. 

If you are an officer or member of an or- 
ganization, try to get your members to join 
you in this effort at once. The McCarran 
bill faces us with a serious legislative crisis. 
Those of us who care about civil liberties and 
human decency must make this simple ef- 
fort to express our view. 

The McCarran omnibus immigration bill 
would: 

1. Change immigration quotas for Jamaica 
and cther Caribbean colonies from the never- 
filled United Kingdom quota of 65,721 to a 
special quota of 100 for each such colony, 
thus drastically curtailing colored immigra- 
tion (sec. 202 (c)). 

2. Confers special inferior status on any 
person “attributable by as much at one-half 
of his ancestry” to Asiatic races, regardless 
of the citizenship or country of birth of such 
person, and exclude such persons from the 
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quotas of the countries in which they are 
native-born citizens (sec. 202 (b)). 

3. Authorizes the Executive to set up new 
restrictions, and even absolute bars, against 
immigration, without legislative or judicial 
review, in peacetime as well as wartime. 
(The President now has such power only in 
wartime (sec. 212 (3)). 

4. Allows for judgment of courts of foreign 
nations to set the standards for admissibility 
to the United States. A conviction of even 
a Nazi or Communist court, except for a po- 
litical crime, becomes a bar for entry, even 
if the offense involved no “moral turpitude” 
by American standards. (A violator of a 
Communist law against religious worship, if 
sentenced by a Communist court to a 5-year 
prison term (under S. 2550), becomes in- 
eligible to enter the United States of America 
(sec, 212 (a) (10)). 

5. Abolish existing statutes of limitation 
in deportation cases, thus allowing deporta- 
tion for alleged acts 50 years past, as to which 
no witnesses or documents are available (sec. 
241). 

6. Require deportation of any person who 
goes to a mental hospital or institution 
within 5 years after immigration, even if he 
or his family pays for such care or treat- 
ment (sec. 241 (a) (3)). 

7. Increases the possibility of deportation 
because of having become a public charge. 
The present law limits such possibility to 
persons who have become a public charge 
within 5 years after entry. The Senate ver- 
sion modifies this law by removing the 5-year 
period and by having deportation apply 
“where in the opinion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral” persons “at any time” after entry 
become public charges. 

8. Establish numerous other grounds of de- 
portation. Under section 241 (a) (4), the 
bill provides for the deportation of any alien 
convicted of any criminal offense, no matter 
how minor and no matter how long he has 
lived in the United States, if the Attorney 
General in his discretion concludes that the 
alien is an “undesirable resident” of the 
United States. 

9. Make all grounds of deportation retro- 
active to cover all immigrants who have 
hitherto been admitted to the United States 
(sec. 241 (d)). 4 


AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION, STATEMENT 
ON MCCARRAN AND WALTER IMMIGRATION 
BILL, May 5, 1952 
The acceptance of persons from foreign 

countries, on a nondiscriminatory basis, and 

accordance to them of just and fair treat- 
ment, is a demonstration of belief in human 
rights which is the foundation of democracy. 

It exhibits a faith in the strength and sta- 

bility of democracy to absorb within its 

boundaries immigrants from many different 
countries—the diversity which has already 
contributed to America’s greatness. 

This policy is more than morally right. 
It is practical. Our country, like every na- 
tion, has the right to safeguard its security 
and restrict undesirable persons from entry; 
but it cannot practice unjust discrimination 
in immigration without suffering ill effects. 
Propagandists for Communist totalitarian- 
ism are watching every action we take of a 
discriminatory or unfair nature to use in the 
ideological warfare that they wage. When 
our values, and our sincerity in giving prac- 
tical demonstration to them are challenged, 
it is essential that our behavior be in firm 
accord with our beliefs and traditions. 

The immigration legislation now receiving 
the attention of Congress in the form of the 
McCarran and Walter bill is a mixture of a 
progressive and ve immigration 
policy. A considerable portion of the bill 
deals with issues outside the scope of the 

interest of the American Civil 

Liberties Union and our comments are 

therefore directed only to those sections 

applying to civil liberties. 
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In its elimination of much of the present 
statutory discrimination based on race and 
sex, the bill shows understanding of the prin- 
ciple of nondiscrimination. By permitting 
the entry of former members of totalitarian 
parties if within 5 years they have demon- 
strated active opposition to totalitarian 
idealogy, it relaxes the bitterly harsh pro- 
vision of the McCarran Act which forbids 
immigration of any former totalitarian. 

But these provisions do not make the Mc- 
Carran and Walter bill a good bill. There 
are many sections which need drastic re- 
vision and amendment before the bill can be 
presented to the country as the expression 
of a democratic immigration policy. The 
Humphrey-Lehman bill, which has been pro- 
posed as a substitute, is more in keeping with 
United States principles of equality and fair 
treatment. 

The Walter bill, and the McCarran bill in 
a similar section, places in the hands of the 
Attorney General an enlarged, tremendous 
discretionary power which could be wielded 
as a club of oppression. For example, sec- 
tion 241 (a) (8) permits deportation for 
anyone who has within 5 years of entry be- 
come a public charge in the opinion of the 
Attorney General. Section 241 (c) (2) per- 
mits deportation when it appears to the sat- 
isfaction of the Attorney General that the 
marital agreement made for entry has not 
been fulfilled. The ACLU believes that de- 
portation should depend upon a finding of 
objective fact, not on an arbitrary opinion 
which would be almost unreviewable by the 
courts. Similarly in section 244 (a) (1, 2) 
the present provision of undue hardship for 
suspension of deportation would be changed 
to permit it only on the opinion of the At- 
torney General that it would result in excep- 
tional and extremely unusual hardship. In 
addition to placing arbitrary power in the 
hands of the Attorney General, to so 
stringently restrict suspension of deportation 
for aliens who already have lawful spouses 
and/or children is cruel and unwarranted; 
at the very least these provisions should be 
merely prospective. 

The placing of such power into the hands 
of the Attorney General is a violation of the 
spirit, if not the letter, of due process of law. 
Not only in deportation, but in exclusion 
cases as well, aliens should be entitled to a 
fair hearing before an independent body. 
The case of the German war bride, Ellen 
Knauff, who was excluded for 3 years, dra- 
matically describes this lack in the proce- 
dures of the Immigration Service. It was 
only after a hearing, bitterly opposed by the 
Department of Justice officials who control 
the Immigration Service in these matters, 
that the charges against Mrs. Knauff could 
be aired and disproved. Certainly aliens who 
came to our shores voluntarily and are al- 
legedly instilled with the principles of Amer- 
ican democracy are entitled to the same 
treatment accorded a citizen—a fair hearing. 
The McCarran and Walter bill should be 
amended to make applicable the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act, the best guaranty yet 
devised by Congress of fair procedures. 
There is no reason to fail to apply to human 
beings what is already being applied to 
property. 

Section 212 (a) (28), on admission of 
former totalitarians, as stated above, is an 
improvement over the restrictive McCarran 
Act. But the phrase “actively opposed to the 
(totalitarian) ideology” is vague, and may 
still restrict entry of genuine antitotali- 
tarians who have not had the opportunity to 
be active in expressing their opposition. 
This section should be broadened to permit 
the entry of former totalitarians, who re- 
pudiate the ideology under oath, The bill is 
restrictive, too, in requiring the deportation 
of any alien who, at any time after admis- 
sion, had been active in Communist or total- 
itarian political causes. This is regardless of 
whether such a mistake was acknowledged 
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and the association terminated. The same 
criticisny should be leveled at the section 
which renders deportable any alien who once 
was associated with activities prejudicial 
to the public interest, even if such actions 
had long since ceased and frequently even if 
such associations were innocently made. 
Fear and lack of understanding of the prin- 
ciple of change, both in history and human 
life, is characterized by the section disquali- 
fying from citizenship any person who was 
once affiliated with the direct predecessor 
of a Communist or totalitarian organization, 
despite the fact that the original groups may 
have been democratic in nature and the in- 
dividual had resigned in protest when it was 
captured by Communist forces. 

As Senator Estes KEFAUVER points out in 
his minority report on Senator McCarkaNn’s 
bill: “Such rules are unrealistic, inequitable, 
contrary to the American tradition, and 
dangerous to American unity and security. 
We judge a man for what he is, not for what 
he may have seemed or nray have touched. 
We would give aid and comfort to our worst 
enemies if we arbitrarily thrust from our 
doorstep, for offenses long since forgotten, or 
for imagined contaminations, men and 
women who can add strength to our Re- 
public.” 

The third major area of the bill which 
needs revision is the section dealing with 
race discrimination. While the Oriental Ex- 
clusion Act of 1924 is eliminated, the Me- 
Carran and Walter bill unfortunately per- 
petuates discrimination in two new ways: 
(1) Persons of Asiatic ancestry born in 
American Republics are not put in non- 
quota classes and are assigned to special 
quotas of 100 annually, which are much too 
small, and (2) persons born in Caribbean 
colonies, for practical purposes Jamaican 
Negroes, are taken out of the larger mother 
country quotas and assigned to small quotas 
of 100. The elimination of race, in some 
respect is coupled in this bill with this new 
racial discrimination which is morally in- 
defensible, undemocratic in character, and 
harmful to United States interests which 
demands that the principle of equality 
should be given full expression 

There are several other provisions of the 
bill, noted below, which are violative of civil 
liberties and need to be amended before the 
McCarran and Walter bill can be acceptable. 

1. Statute of limitations: Those provisions 
eliminating the operation of the statute of 
limitations (operative previously to grounds 
for deportation which would have been 
grounds for exclusion) violate civil liberties. 
The ACLU opposes the failure to continue— 
and broaden—the coverage of the statute of 
limitations. 

2. Arrests and interrogations: Section 287, 
insofar as it merely permits searches of mov- 
ing autos without warrants, does not present 
a civil liberties issue; but subsection (a) (1), 
permitting interrogation of any alien or per- 
son believed to be an alien, should be op- 
posed, because it is so obscure as to possibly 
permit arrest or detention without warrant 
or without probable cause. 

3. Revocation of naturalization: The pres- 
ent law permits such revocation for fraud; 
Section 340 (a) permits it for “concealment 
of a material fact or by willful misrepresen- 
tation.” The broadening is improper be- 
cause it is retroactive instead of merely pros- 
pective. 

4. Proceeding for declaration of national- 
ity: While a citizen abroad whose nationality 
is questioned may now come to the United 
States and sue for a certificate of nationality 
and is at large pending determination of 
the suit, Section 360 would treat him as alien, 
subject to exclusion or admission on terms 
laid down by the Attorney General. This 
provision violates civil liberties as it would 
mean exclusion of possible citizens without 
even a hearing being held on the exclusion. 

5. Denaturalization upon adjustment of 
status: Section 246 (b) permits denatural- 
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ization of any person who became a citizen 
upon the basis of a record of a lawful admis- 
sion for permanent residence, created as a 
result of an adjustment of status for which 
he was not in fact eligible and which is sub- 
sequently resumed within 5 years. This 
section should be opposed because it repre- 
sents punishment for acts not committed 
by the person punished. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Finally, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I desire to read to the Senate a 
letter which I received from one of the 
most distinguished public servants in 
American life, Representative Sa ATR, of 
Ilinois, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Rules. He wrote as follows: 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 

COMMITTEE ON RULES, 
Washington, D. C., May 9, 1952. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Although there are some 
justifiable and needed provisions in the pend- 
ing McCarran bill, unfortunately there are 
many unfair, harsh, and inhuman provisions 
contained therein, including the retroactive 
provisions for deportation. 

As one who, for nearly 50 years has been 
closely in contact with the life, behavior, 
patriotism, and loyalty of the foreign born 
in the United States, and who knows of the 
tremendous contributions that they have 
made in the building up of our country, I feel 
honor bound to earnestly urge that you give 
real study to all the provisions of the bill. 

I believe in doing so, that you will come 
to the same conclusion that I have, namely, 
that the bill reverses the humane policy that 
we have followed and is basically un-Amer- 
ican. 

I am not sending you this appeal because 
of any political advantage to myself, but 
because I strongly feel that we should not 


A. J. SABATH, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
think it would be very enlightening for 
all of us, in the study of this immigration 
bill, as to which I intend on the morrow 
to make a much more detailed statement, 
carefully to read the minority views of 
members of the Judiciary Committee as 
expressed under the authorship of the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
nuson], the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. KILGORE], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LANGER]. 

These members of the committee have 
brought to our attention the same argu- 
ments which were used today by the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE] 
and which I know have been used by the 
junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BENTON ], the senior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McManon], and the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Douvctas]. 

One of the points made by the views 
of the minority is that the McCarran bill 
does not correct many existing defects 
in our immigration laws and that many 
of its new provisions run counter to our 
democratic traditions of justice and 
equity. 

I think the debate must be clarified. 
We are not debating any substitute bill 
or any item of legislation other than 
Senate bill 2550. The bill has been re- 
ferred to repeatedly by title, mumber, 
and authorship. 
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The Senator from New York [Mr. LEH- 
MAN] stated a few moments ago that it 
had been said that we have not read the 
bill. Ithink it was also stated, if not ex- 
pressly, at least impliedly, that we do not 
understand the bill. 

Mr. President, there is some plausibil- 
ity to the statement that some of us may 
not understand the bill. I must con- 
fess that after having spent not merely 
a few hours, but several weeks, and, in 
fact, in the preparation of the substitute 
bill, much more than several weeks, it is 
difficult to understand some of the in- 
tricate sections of the bill. 

For example, I wonder how many 
Americans would understand some of 
the language to which I now wish to 
refer. Let us take, for example, page 23 
of the bill, starting at the bottom of that 
page, subparagraph (3): 

(3) A member of one or more of the classes 
of persons, whether excludible or not, de- 
scribed in paragraphs (11), (12), and (31) 
of section 212 (a) of this act; or paragraphs 
(9), (10), and (23) of section 212 (a), if the 
offense described therein, for which such per- 
son was convicted or of which he admits the 
commission, was committed during such 
period. 


Of course, that is very explicit lan- 
guage. I am sure everyone within the 
range of my voice clearly understands 
what it means. 

I trust that everyone understands this 
language in section 102: 

(1) within the class described in para- 
graph (14) (A) (i) of section 101 (a), except 
those provisions relating to reasonable re- 
quirements of passports and visas as a means 
of identification and documentation neces- 
sary to establish their qualifications under 
such paragraph (14) (A) (i), and, under 
such rules and regulations as the President 
may deem to be necessary— 


And so forth. I could go on in this 
way and read all 302 pages of the bill, 
Mr. President. Of course, it is difficult 
to understand because it is filled with 
cross-references. It is filled with refer- 
ences to laws passed since the beginning 
of the Republic, and I submit it is not 
what we might call a simplification of 
immigration laws. It may be a codifica- 
tion of immigration laws, but surely it is 
not a simplification or modernization. 
If I were to go through it page by page, 
it would sound as if one were reading 
mumbo-jumbo. I realize that the legal 
language of a statute is not always un- 
derstandable, but it appears to me that 
a law can be written in such terms as 
can be understood by reasonably intel- 
ligent human beings. The legal com- 
plexities of this document are such as to 
test the intellectual fiber and the source 
of learning of the most capable immigra- 
tion lawyer on the face of the earth. 
It is not easy to understand—and I do 
not say that I know the “ins” and outs“ 
of every line of the bill—but I submit 
that there are a number of provisions 
which are obviously and openly wrong 
and weak within the legislative structure 
of the bill which necessitate its recom- 
mittal and necessitate the revision of the 
bill in light of the evidence which has 
been brought forth. 

Mr. President, I do not believe it would 
be wrong to say that the organizations 
which have opposed this measure are 
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accredited, responsible, reputable organ- 
izations of American public opinion, and 
a good, representative cross-section of 
the American people. These organiza- 
tions, people, and individuals have been 
referred to throughout the debate. 

I read the Recorp of the debate of 
yesterday, and I know that considerable 
reference has been made to the fact that 
of those who opposed the McCarran bill 
at least one was the Daily Worker. 

Mr. President, what the Daily Worker 
does is its own business. Frankly, I have 
been so busy studying the intricacies of 
the McCarran bill that I have not had 
time to read the Daily Worker. Fur- 
thermore, I must say, with equal can- 
dor, that the Daily Worker is not on 
my reading list. I find there are much 
more enjoyable and informative publi- 
cations to read. Moreover, I think that 
reading the Daily Worker might remove 
my sense of objectivity, so I prefer not 
to read that document of distortion; I 
leave it to others. 

Whether the Daily Worker is for or 
against the McCarran bill, I have not 
the slightest idea, but I shall take the 
word of those who say the Daily Worker 
is opposed to the McCarran bill. I do 
know, however, because I have had let- 
ters and communications from them, 
that the American Bar Association Com- 
mittee on Aliens and Naturalization is 
vigorously opposed to portions of S. 
2550. I know that they oppose those 
portions which have emasculated the 
Administrative Procedures Act, and have 
denied due process of law, known as 
hearing and review. 

I also know that the American branch 
of international social service is op- 
posed to this bill, or portions of it. 

I also know that the American Civil 
Liberties Union opposes this bill, and 
that the American Federation of Inter- 
national Institutes, the American Friends 
Service Committee, the American Jewish 
Congress, the Americans for Democratic 
Action, the Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B'rith, the Association of Immi- 
gration and Nationality Lawyers oppose 
at least portions of Senate bill 2550, and, 
in many instances, the whole of it. 

I also know that the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference went on record in 
opposition to portions of this bill. 

I know that the National Council of 
Jewish Women went on record as being 
opposed to substantial portions of Sen- 
ate bill 2550. 

I know that the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, the National Coun- 
cil on Naturalization and Citizenship, 
the Order of the Sons of Italy in Amer- 
ica, the Synagogue Council of America, 
the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations, the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, as well as the United Service 
for New Americans, and others are op- 
posed to the McCarran bill. 

Again, editorials in the Washington 
Post and the New York Times have ex- 
pressed opposition to this measure. Edi- 
torials from other leading newspapers 
throughout the country have pointed out 
the very weaknesses in Senate bill 2550, 
which the Senator from New York so 
brilliantly pointed out, and which the 
Senator from Rhode Island this after- 
noon so ably discussed. 
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I do not think the burden of proof 
rests entirely upon those of us who are 
opposed to this measure. I suggest to 
the members of the Committee on the 
Judiciary that, when a bill is presented to 
this body, the least we should be per- 
mitted to have is a section-by-section 
analysis of the bill, which we have not 
had, in terms of debate. I suggest that 
this measure, complicated as it is, re- 
quires most painstaking, careful anal- 
ysis, because we are considering placing 
into the public statutes a complete re- 
evaluation, restatement, and rewriting of 
the immigration laws. 

Mr. President, I further suggest that 
when eminent constitutional lawyers in 
certain organizations, which have made 
it their life work to defend certain prin- 
ciples of civil liberty, have taken a posi- 
tion in sharp opposition to and have 
made strong criticism of the pending 
measure, we would do well to hear their 
words and at least give careful consid- 
eration to their objections. Because of 
that view, there are Senators who feel 
the bill should be returned to the com- 
mittee. There are Senators who believe 
it should not be passed. There are 
Senators who have offered a substitute 
measure, which was referred to by mi- 
nority members of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. We have asked that the 
pending measure be completely re- 
written and brought up to modern stand- 
ards in light of evidence and informa- 
tion which has been presented and can 
be presented to the committee. 

I shall quote from page 7 of the min- 
ority views, because I think it bears 
careful examination. I should like to 
note the fact that the minority members 
of the Committee on the Judiciary had 
this to say: 

Among the primary safeguards of our 
American way of life is the doctrine of official 
responsibility, the principle that Govern- 
ment officials are servants and not masters, 
and that it is more important for the people 
to scrutinize the conduct of officials than it 
is for officials to scrutinize the lives of the 
people. From this it follows that some form 
of judicial protection shall always be open 
to the victims of injustice, even if the in- 
justice is committed by persons in powerful 
positions, 

To guarantee this Judicial check upon the 
widened discretion of executive officials, our 
Senate Judiciary Committee proposed and 
the Congress adopted the Administrative 
Procedure Act of June 11, 1946, which, as 
the committee chairman, Senator Pat Mc- 
Carran, said at that time, was a strongly 
marked, long sought, and widely heralded 
advance in democratic government.” 

At the time of its consideration, before 
our committee, almost every bureau sought 
a special exemption from the act. In sup- 
port of such exemption they claimed that the 
rules of fair play which that act laid down— 
especially the rule that a prosecutor should 
not be a judge in his own case—would seri- 
ously upset their established practices and 
that it would cost millions of dollars to ad- 
just their procedures to such standards of 
simple fairness. We rejected these appeals. 
We refused to junk our American way of 
checks and balances for some cheaper form 
of executive government. 

S. 2550 invalidates or emasculates the ap- 
plication of the Administrative Procedure 
Act to immigration and deportation cases at 
many points. In effect it would make perma- 
nent law of an appropriation rider overruling 
the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in Wong Yang Sung v. McGrath (339 
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U. S. 33), and would endorse the practice of 
prosecutors serving as judges in immigration 
cases. But it would go even further in 
emasculating judicial review of oppressive 
administrative acts. This it would do by 
making the test of exclusion or deportation 
not the issue of whether the immigrant has 
done something wrong, but the issue of 
whether some bureau official is “satisfied” or 
“has reason to believe” that he is innocent 
or guilty. 


Mr. President, I want the Record to 
be clear. I have read this excerpt from 
the minority views, which are signed by 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Magnuson], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], and the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. LAN- 
GER], who of course, are members of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. Those 
members of that committee say that 
this proposed act “invalidates or emas- 
culates the application of the Adminis- 
trative Procedures Act to immigration 
and deportation cases at many points.” 
Those are not my words, but I concur in 
that judgment, after analysis of this bill. 

I submit that when minority views 
signed by 4 members of a committee 
make such a statement, it surely is not 
so patent, obvious, and clear that every- 
body is just “ducky” and happy about 
this bill, and that it ought to go through 
the Senate quickly without full explana- 
tion, without a section by section analy- 
sis of its contents and meaning. It is for 
that purpose that we have engaged in 
this debate. 

I have other editorials which I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues. 
I do not have them with me at the mo- 
ment, so I shall present them tomorrow. 

One other editorial I desire to pre- 
sent is one from the New York Times 
entitled “The New Immigration Bill.” 
I believe that editorial, along with oth- 
ers which have been brought to the at- 
tention of the Senate, will surely indi- 
cate that this measure needs to be re- 
committed and given further study. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk the 
editorials and letters which I have read. 

May I ask that those who are propo- 
nents of the bill give us the courtesy of 
reading those editorials and giving an 
answer? I should like to have them give 
an answer particularly to Right Rev. 
Monsignor John O’Grady, who wrote an 
article entitled Crusade for a Christian 
and Democratic Attitude Towards Im- 
migration.” I think a man of such dis- 
tinction. and known by every Member of 
Congress, is worthy of a reply. I feel 
sure he would not write an article or 
editorial such as this one unless he felt 
deeply, from his own convictions, that 
the pending measure was a violation of 
the ethical and moral principles for 
which he and his great church stand. I 
do not believe we can ignore this kind of 
criticism and objection. 

I ask those who are proponents of the 
bill to read the splendid address by the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. Pas- 
TORE], and see if they can justify the bill 
in view of his statements. Had the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary been here and heard the moving 
address by the Senator from Rhode 
Island, I think he would have agreed 
with me that here was a United States 
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Senator who had a just grievance, a just 
complaint, against what he believed was 
unjust, unworthy legislation. He asked 
questions. He asked why the date 1920 
was selected for the census. He asked, 
“Why not 1950 for the date of the cen- 
sus?” He asked why people were being 
discriminated against, why there should 
be limitations on quotas with respect to 
people from Italy and people from the 
Balkan countries and from Greece. 

I believe that our distinguished col- 
league from Rhode Island has a right to 
ask such questions. He pointed out that 
the men who have served this country 
and served it well had not been called 
upon to serve on the basis of the rela- 
tionship of the number of persons of 
their nationality to the total population, 
We do not call up men under selective 
service on that basis. We call them up 
on the basis of certain credentials and 
physical fitness. 

To my mind the Senator from Rhode 
Island made one of the most powerful 
speeches in terms of the inequities of the 
pending bill that will ever be made on 
this particular measure. 

I also ask the proponents of Senate 
bill 2550 to give an analysis of the argu- 
ments of the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Benton]. The Senator from Con- 
necticut read a list of all the organiza- 
tions which were opposed to the pend- 
ing measure, and a list of those which 
were supporting the Humphrey-Lehman 
bill, which is now before the Judiciary 
Committee. I cannot believe that we in 
the Senate are going to ignore the over- 
whelming demonstration of opposition. 
I should like to find a similar list of or- 
ganizations in support of the McCarran 
bill. We have pointed out the organiza- 
tions which are against it. I should like 
to have the proponents of the bill come 
forward and tell us who asked for the 
bill. I should like to have them justify 
the bill section by section, and state 
what people or what groups asked for 
each section. I should like to hear a 
justification for the removal of the right 
of hearing, and for the removal of the 
right of appeal from the action of a con- 
sul, I should like to hear the justifica- 
tion for one provision after another. 

I should like to have the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee tell me why 
the fourth amendment should be, for all 
practical purposes, invalidated. The 
fourth amendment provides that the 
Congress shall pass no law abridging 
certain rights. One of those rights is 
that there shall be no search or seizure 
without a warrant. Yet under the terms 
of the pending bill search and seizure 
without a warrant are permitted if there 
is reason to believe that an illegal en- 
trant or an undesirable alien is being 
harbored in a vehicle or conveyance. I 
think that is going pretty far. 

Those are some of the reasons why we 
have insisted that this measure be re- 
committed. 


THE POWER OF THE PRESIDENT IN 
THE SEIZURE OF PRIVATE PROP- 
ERTY 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, on 
April 22, I took occasion to address the 
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Senate regarding the power of the 
President of the United States in the 
seizure of private property. 

Today I should like to touch briefly 
on another aspect of seizure and then 
refer back to a part of my speech of 
April 22. 

It will be recalled by the Members 
of the Senate that on August 27, 1950, 
the President issued an order, “provid- 
ing for taking over the country’s rail- 
roads” that day to prevent a Nation-wide 
strike which had been set to begin at 
6 o’clock the following morning. 

In seizing the railroads the President 
quoted in his executive order that he 
was taking control “by virtue of the 
power and authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States, including the act of Au- 
gust 29, 1916, 39 Stat. 619, 645.” 

The President thereby exercised the 
power specifically granted to him to 
seize the railroads in time of war. 

With the taking of effect of the Jap- 
anese Peace Treaty the war powers of 
the President would have ended and 
consequently the seizure of the railroads 
would no longer have been clothed with 
legal authority. In response to a request 


from the President the Congress ex- 


tended these emergency powers until 
June 1, 1952, pending approval of a reso- 
lution now before the Congress which 
would give him a further extension of 
his war powers. 

Until the last few days it has not been 
contended that the Presidential seizure 
of railroads was illegal or unlawful, but, 
just recently certain railroad brother- 
hoods petitioned the Supreme Court of 
the United States for the right to be 
heard against seizure in the same pro- 
ceedings that had been set to hear the 
argument of opposing counsel in the 
steel-seizure case. 

A significant fact is that two of the 
railroad brotherhoods which have peti- 
tioned the Supreme Court are the ones 
which on August 23, 1950—4 days before 
the President issued his Executive order 
for the seizure of the railroads—made 
the following statement is a release which 
had been issued from their headquar- 
ters from the Hotel Willard here in 
Washington: 

On August 4, when it became obvious 
that the railroads were using the inter- 
national crisis to force acceptance without 
any modifications or compromise whatever 
of the unacceptable recommendations of 
the Emergency Board, the brotherhood pres- 
idents wired the President of the United 
States respectfully recommending, “that our 
Government take possession of and operate 
the railroads in the United States in the 
national interest and to avert a potential 
substantial interruption in essential rail- 
road transportation.” 


It is not to be understood that I find 
any fault with the railroad brotherhoods, 
because I am convinced that what they 
are now doing is deemed by them to be 
in the best interests of the great num- 
ber of workers whom they represent. 
But the point I am stressing is that their 
action is significant, especially because 
it has been brought about after realiza- 
tion by the brotherhoods that there are 
grave dangers in the exercise of unlimited 
Presidential powers. 
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On April 22, in my speech on the steel 
seizure, I said, under the subheading 
“The best interests of labor,” page 4194: 


Involved in the matter of seizure of the 
steel plants are two vast groups of Ameri- 
can citizens, one composed of the thousands 
of workers in the plants; the other of the 
thousands of Americans whose savings are 
invested to greater or less degree in shares 
of the various steel companies. 

Not less important than the rights of 
even these two especially interesting groups 
are the interests of the great mass of Ameri- 
can citizens whose national security, whose 
employment, whose everyday lives and con- 
veniences are inseparably connected with 
the proper functioning of the steel industry. 

As one who believes very definitely that 
the basis of American prosperity is in the 
prosperity of its working people, I submit 
respectfully that the interests of these em- 
Ployees are served by private rather than 
public ownership or operation of any indus- 
try. The mirage of immediate added bene- 
fits, which the steel-plant employees may re- 
ceive after Government seizure, is a tempt- 
ing bait for public support of Government 
action to back the seizure. Not all labor 
leaders are convinced that the lot of their 
membership will be improved under Gov- 
ernment, however, just as some labor lead- 
ers and workers in the field of public power 
have been disillusioned by their experience 
under Government operation and direction, 


At the time I delivered that speech 
there was no indication that railroad 
labor was about to take the important 
action which is not a matter of record. 
However, their action in appearing be- 
fore the Supreme Court in the present 
proceedings is indicative of the possible 
danger to labor's interest which I con- 
tended are ever-present when unrestrict- 
ed governmental authority is exercised. 


COLUMBIA BASIN WATER FESTI- 
VAL—DONALD D. DUNN 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, this month 
the eyes of the reclamation world are on 
what Stewart Holbrook, one of the great 
Western writers, refers to as The Far 
Corner.” Mr. Holbrook, in this title to 
his latest book, refers to the great Pa- 
cific Northwest, which includes the State 
in the very furthermost northwest cor- 
ner of this Nation, my own State of 
Washington. 

Attention is focused on Washington 
State this month because the greatest 
celebration in its history is taking place 
there. It is the great Columbia Basin 
Water Festival, which will open at Pasco, 
Wash., the extreme southern end of 
the Columbia Basin project, on May 22, 
and travel 150 miles from city to city, 
town to town, for 10 days, ending at the 
great Grand Coulee Dam, the northern 
terminus of the project, where the final 
celebration will take place on June 1. 

Mr. President, I want to compliment 
Mr. Donald D. Dunn, now of Yakima, 
Wash., formerly of the splendid State 
of Kansas. It was Mr. Dunn, a vet- 
eran of World War II, who, after the 
most painstaking screening, was selected 
as the most deserving veteran, by the 
VFW. to receive, as a gift from the people 
of the State of Washington, a fully 
equipped, 120-acre farm as part of the 
coming celebration in my State. The 
farm is situated near Moses Lake in the 
Columbia River Basin, and is a part of 
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the land which will benefit from the irri- 
gation project which will come into op- 
eration this month. Mr. and Mrs. Dunn, 
already the parents of two girls, 5 and 8, 
expect a new baby which is due to ar- 
rive the last of May, perhaps on the day 
Mr. Dunn will formally accept his new 
farm from the people of my State of 
Washington. 

I may point out that this fine young 
American, Mr. Dunn, was a very suc- 
cessful farmer in Kansas, where every- 
thing he had taken years to build was 
destroyed by a flood some months ago. 
His name was offered for this contest. 
Some 15,000 applications were examined 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars. It 
must be a very considerable compliment 
to the future possibilities of young Mr. 
Dunn that he and his grand young fam- 
ily were selected to receive this farm with 
the very best wishes of all the citizens 
of the State of Washington. 

This morning, Mr. William E. Welch, 
secretary to the Reclamation Associa- 
tion, presented the expectant father, for 
his baby, a full-sized shovel with a 
golden blade. In addition, to learn on, 
he received another shovel, a tiny one, 
also gold, designed for effective use in a 
sandpile. Then, just in case Mr. and 
Mrs. Dunn do not deviate from their 
habit of producing girls, a baby-sized 
golden knife, fork, and spoon were pre- 
sented to Mr. Dunn. 

Mr. Dunn has a splendid record as a 
soldier and a fine record as a farmer, a 
father, and a man. I salute him now 
for his great good fortune. I also salute 
the people of my own State for having 
the privilege of claiming as their own a 
man who promises to be such a fine citi- 
zen and neighbor. 

Mr. President, the celebration in 
which Mr. Dunn is to play such an im- 
portant part, marks the releasing of the 
waters of the great Columbia Basin, out 
over the first 66,000 acres of heretofore 
arid lands, to transform them from a 
desert to what promises to be one of the 
most beautiful and productive agricul- 
tural areas anywhere, and will commem- 
orate also the fiftieth anniversary of the 
first time that the reclamation idea for 
America was put before the Congress. 
In 1902, 50 years ago, the great Teddy 
Roosevelt, and I use that adjective ad- 
visedly, particularly today, then Presi- 
dent, set forth in his message to the 
Congress fundamental principles which 
formed the basis for the Reclamation 
Act of 1902. A significant passage said: 

It is as right for the National Government 
to make the streams and rivers of the arid 
regions useful by engineering works for water 
storage as to make useful the rivers and har- 


bors of the humid regions by engineering 
works of another kind. * * * Our peo- 


ple as a whole will profit. for successful 
homemaking is but another mame for up- 
building of the Nation. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I wish to make an 
observation. 

Mr. CAIN. I urge the Senator from 
Nevada to feel free to do so. 

Mr. McCARRAN. In keeping with the 
excerpt from the message of President 
Theodore Roosevelt which the Senator 
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from Washington has read, the author 
of the Reclamation Act, which gave rise 
to all of the fine development which has 
taken place in impounding the waters 
and reclaiming the land, was the former 
Senator from Nevada, Francis G. New- 
lands, who so ably represented the State 
of Nevada and the Nation for many 
years in the Senate. 

Mr. CAIN. I feel that the Senator 
from Nevada has complimented his State 
and properly acknowledged the author- 
ship of the bill to which reference was 
made in a general way by the comment 
I have read from the late President of 
the United States, Theodore Roosevelt. 
I express my appreciation to my friend 
from Nevada for his interruption. 

Since that time, 50 years ago, valiant 
men, who had imagination, courage, and 
the will to make a dream come true, have 
worked relentlessly for the reclamation 
of the waste lands accessible to irriga- 
tion from the Columbia River and its 
tributaries, 

Working at their side and giving them 
unremitting support was the press of the 
State. To these worthy members of the 
fourth estate must be attributed also 
much of he credit for the success of this 


great project. 


A part, and a very large and important 
part, in the success of the efforts of these 
men of my home State of Washington 
is to be attributed to the vital part many 
of them played in explaining to the Con- 
gress of the United States the need for 
reclamation projects in Washington, and 
the tremendous benefits to the State and 
the Nation to be accrued from such proj- 
ects. 

I would be remiss today if I did not pay 
tribute to these men of the past and 
present who dreamt of things that exist 
today and plead with the Congress to 
help them make those dreams come true. 
I salute them now. Mr. President, these 
men were lobbyists. In recent years the 
Congress has given considerable atten- 
tion to tne subject of lobbying. Iam sure 
that my colleagues will agree with me 
that those who have appeared here in 
Washington to explain this project 
sought by their State, many of whom 
have traveled across the Nation at their 
own expense in the interest of their 
homes and future homes of their descen- 
dants, have engaged in good lobbying. 
Certainly it was successful lobbying. 

I also desire to point out that my State 
of Washington owes a very real debt of 
gratitude to all taxpayers throughout the 
Nation who have made it possible for this 
great project to come into being. The 
total cost, Mr. President, of the Colum- 
bia Basin project is estimated to be, when 
it is finished, $702,500,000, all paid from 
the Federal Treasury. That project had 
better be a good one, Mr. President, 
Those of us who live in the western sec- 
tion of the United States believe it to be 
good and deserving of the help and as- 
sistance which Congress has provided, in 
Many instances most willingly. 

Of this amount, $450,000,000 has al- 
ready been spent up to March 31st of this 
year. The irrigation facilities are 38- 


percent completed, the power facilities 
96-percent completed. 

It is expected that commercial sales of 
power generated by the great dams which 
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comprise the Columbia River reclama- 
tion project will eventually repay 75 per- 
cent of the total project-construction 
cost. The remainder will be repaid to 
the United States Treasury by the set- 
tlers themselves, making the Columbia 
Basin project a self-supporting enter- 
prise, which, in turn, will contribute mil- 
lions of dollars in crop and other bene- 
fits to national prosperity. When fin- 
ished, there will be under irrigation a 
million acres of land—an area almost 
the size of Delaware. 

Mr. President, on September 9, 1933, 
Mr. Frank Banks, Reclamation Bureau 
supervising engineer, drove the stakes 
for the axis of the Grand Coulee Dam, 
marking the first step in the great Co- 
lumbia River Basin project. To him, 
who stayed on the job at Grand Coulee 
until his very recent retirement, goes 
much of the credit for the progress, dur- 
ing the ensuing years, of the tremendous 
construction program. He worked har- 
moniously and effectively with the many 
interests concerned. He was respected 
and liked by everyone. I understand 
that his successor, Mr. A. L. Dowling, is 
equally popular and is living up to the 
high example set by his able predecessor. 

It is my hope that the Columbia Basin 
celebration will attract persons not only 
from all over my home State and those 
States adjacent to it, but from all over 
the country. Those who do attend will 
never forget what they will have seen. 
I hope, too, that as many of my col- 
leagues in the Senate as possibly can, 
including the present distinguished oc- 
cupant of the chair, the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], will attend this 
festival, or parts of it, to see with their 
own eyes what they have had such a 
large part in bringing into being. 

Mr. President, in furtherance of my 
hope that Members of Congress may 
find it possible to go to the State of 
Washington between the dates of May 22 
and June 1, I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted at this point in my re- 
marks an itinerary of the dates and 
places which will bid welcome any indi- 
viduals who can travel so far from here 
to there. 

There being no objection, the itinerary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COLUMBIA Bastin) WATER FESTIVAL—MAJOR 

EVENTS LISTED FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 

May 22, 2 p. m., jubilee parade, Pasco. 

May 22, 23, 24, 25, Tri-City Aqua-Rama— 
a musical spectacle, Pasco. 

May 24, kiddies’ parade, Kennewick. 

May 26, pioneer parade, treasure hunt, 
Quincy. 

May 27 through June 1, evenings, Grand 
Coulee Cavalcade, Soap Lake. 

May 28 through June 1, afternoons and 
evenings, Little World’s Fair, Ephrata. 

May 27, Farm-in-a-Day, Moses Lake. 

May 30, Memorial Day parade, Ephrata. 

May 31 through June 1, afternoons, fron- 
tier days, Coulee City. 

June 1, interdenominational church serv- 
ice, Soap Lake. 


A FIZZLED ATTACK 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I shall de- 
tain the Senate only a few minutes 
longer. As the Presiding Officer knows, 
it is not the custom in this body to make 
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reference to absent Members of the 
Senate. However, there are occasions 
when one must make reference to an in- 
dividual Senator who is absent if he de- 
sires to make reference to him at all. 

On last Sunday, as is my custom, I 
read almost all of the Washington Sun- 
day Star. My attention and eyes were 
attracted by a rather considerable head- 
line which appeared on page 5 of the 
first section of the Star, That headline 
reads as follows: 

Utah Democrats hear KEFAUVER attack on 
four GOP Senators. 


Mr. President, certainly I shall not 
waste anyone’s time by attacking the 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER], and particularly I shall not do 
so while that very distinguished person 
is absent from the Senate. However, I 
wish, for I think the junior Senator 
from Tennessee would wish me to do 
so, to have the Recorp carry the attack 
which the Senator from Tennessee 
thought it proper, from a distance out 
West in Utah, to launch against four 
Members of the party which I proudly 
represent, and who, by the way, obvious- 
ly were not present in the audience 
which was addressed by the junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

The article, which is relatively brief 
and which is by the Associated Press, 
from Salt Lake City, Utah, on May 10, 
has this to say: 

Senator Kerauver today called on Demo- 
crats to take appropriate action against a 
group of Republican Senators that he said 
were elected because of meat rationing. 

Senator Kerauver named them as Sena- 
tors WATKINS, of Utah, Carn, of Washington, 
Matons, of Nevada, and Ecton, of Montana. 

In his keynote address— 


Parenthetically, Mr. President, let me 
say that I think the junior Senator from 
Tennessee did select an interesting sub- 
ject to be offered as the substance of a 
keynote address before a convention of 
Democrats in the State of Utah, when 
he wished to talk about meat rationing, 
inasmuch as it was a question of public 
interest as recently as some 6 years ago. 

I read further from the article: 

In his keynote address for the Utah Demo- 
cratic Convention to select national con- 
vention delegates and State party officers, 
the Tennessee Senator said: 

“Six years ago“ 


O Mr. President, it is good to talk about 
things which are currently important. 
I believe that in these disturbing days 
we must always talk about the important 
issues, the issues through which we 
should arouse the interest and the con- 
cern of Americans everywhere. The 
junior Senator from Tennessee says that 
such an issue is meat rationing of 1946. 

I read further from the article: 

“Six years ago the people of our country 
were frustrated by meat rationing. That 
feeling of frustration happened to coincide 
with an election. The result was that we 
got a whole crop of Republican Senators de- 
livered to us in Washington. This was about 
as much of a surprise to the Republicans 
who made the grade as to us in Washington, 
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but not as disappointing. It has been a long 
6 years, and these Republican Senators“ 


Said the keynoter in Utah, the distin- 
guisned junior Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Kerauver]— 

“have made it seem even longer.” 

After naming Senator WaTKINs as one of 
the Republican Senators he said were elected 
because of widespread opposition to meat 
rationing, Senator KEFAUVER said, There are 
more of these meat-rationing Senators in 
this area He then named Senators CAIN, 
MALONE, and EcToNn, 


Mr. President, it happened that on 
yesterday morning, as a member of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, I was 
attending the executive session of that 
committee, which had under consider- 
ation a rather important 1952 issue, 
namely, what shall we do or what must 
we do or what ought we to do about the 
Mutual Security Act? My mind was so 
preoccupied that I suppose I jumped to 
a false conclusion which I should have 
avoided when a member of my staff, as 
I recall, gave me this sterling speech by 
the junior Senator from Tennessee. I 
read it, and my interest was aroused. 
I turned to my left, to ask the junior 
Senator from Tennessee whether he 
could provide some additional facts to 
support his attack, which, without ad- 
ditional information, I thought to have 
been exceedingly weak. When I turned 
to my left, where the junior Senator 
from Tennesee is usually to be found, I 
was reminded of the fact that I had not 
seen him either on my left or on my 
right in recent months. 

It happens that the junior Senator 
from Tennessee is a member of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee, and from 
afar he is considering what the Nation 
should do, in terms of legislation, about 
the Mutual Security Act of 1952. I 
know that yesterday afternoon, after 
the committee had received a great deal 
of testimony, a motion was made by one 
of the members of the commttee that 
the bill be cut in the amount of $400,- 
000,000. On that motion a vote was 
taken yesterday afternoon among the 
committee members who were present, 
six in number. Five members of the 
committee voted to cut by $400,000,000 
the amount authorized by the bill. One 
member of the committee voted not to 
cut by a penny the amount authorized by 
the bill. 

However, Mr. President, in the com- 
mittee—and it is almost a requirement 
in behalf of those who serve double 
duties these days, or, let us say, in behalf 
of one who gets so far west as Utah— 
we vote, either in person or by proxy. 
So following the vote yesterday in the 
committee, with the result that the com- 
mittee members present had voted 5 tol 
in favor of making such a cut, we found 
during this day that the score was 7 to 6 
in opposition to making such a cut. 

I make no comment about the fact— 
for any Member of this body can render 
any decision he wishes in regard to it— 
that the junior Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Kerauver], who is preoccupied with 
meat rationing in 1946, sent by tele- 
phone or telegraph, his proxy, “Do not 
cut by a penny the Mutual Security Act.” 
I am not questioning that he did not 
have available to him the testimony 
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which had been given in the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee during the last week or 
10 days. We still have carrier pigeons 
in this country, and I do not have the 
slightest doubt that some pigeon some- 
where took at least a capsule from all 
the testimony which had been offered 
in the committee and laid it before the 
junior Senator from Tennessee, who 
wishes to impress meat rationing of 1946 
as a 1952 issue upon those who find it 
proper and desirable to listen to him. 

I am impressed only by one comment 
which was made in Utah. Let me say 
now that I know the junior Senator from 
Tennessee eventually will return to this 
body. My encouragement to him is that 
he return soon, for I seek to do him 
no particular harm or injury, certainly 
not in his absence. I have read once, 
but I shall read again, the following 
sentence contained in the Associated 
Press article: 

It has been a long 6 years— 


Said the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee, in referring to the “crop of 1946 
Republican Senators” who did not like 
meat rationing— 

It has been a long 6 years and these Re- 
publican Senators have made it seem even 
longer. 


Mr. President, I think there is much 
truth in what the junior Senator from 
Tennessee has said; I know that recent 
weeks have seemed longer to me than 
they might otherwise have been the case 
had the junior Senator from Tennessee 
been active in the Committee on Armed 
Services, so that we would not have 
taken so long a time as actually was 
required, without the benefit of his wis- 
dom and counsel, to reach important 
decisions in the national interest. 

I have had no conversation with my 
very close friends and official coworkers, 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE], 
and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Ecton]. Therefore, I do not speak for 
those Senators, but I think I can make 
this observation with which they would 
find themselves completely in accord: 
The four of us would appreciate an op- 
portunity—and we would call it that— 
of being attacked by the Senator from 
Tennessee here on the floor of the United 
States Senate. We would call that an 
opportunity, for it would give us a chance 
to counterattack, and prove that some 
of the issues discussed on the stump by 
the Senator from Tennessee are as 
phony as a $3 bill. 

My serious encouragement to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is that he drop the 
meat rationing of 1946 as being of any 
particular current importance or inter- 
est either to Democrats, Republicans, or 
Americans, Americans are interested 
in the Mutual Security Act, and in what 
every Senator, whether Democrat or Re- 
publican, thinks about it. 

I speak in rather good humor. If it 
were not that I am in a good mood, cer- 
tainly I would not have dignified any 
such attack as that offered by the key- 
noter of the Utah convention as being 
worthy of the name. I know him. I 
have considerable respect for his agility 
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and ability. I think he is capable of do- 
ing an ever so much better job here in 
the Senate of the United States than he 
did in the State of Utah, where he so 
obviously failed to do a successful job. 
I bid him come back soon, so that we 
may all extend a welcome to him and 
may listen to whatever he has to say, 
when he and we can look at the whites 
of each other’s eyes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have listened 
with interest to the solicitous remarks 
of our esteemed friend, the Senator from 
Washington, and I was moved by the 
reference of the carrier pigeon. I won- 
dered whether the Senator from Wash- 
ington might have thought that the sen- 
ior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] was 
carrying the messages as he traveled 
from one section of the country to an- 
other. That would be about the only 
way that news of the Senate could be 
properly conveyed, I suggest. 

Mr. CAIN. My friend from Minne- 
sota, with whom I share a friendship, is, 
I think, presently not guilty of, but is 
attempting a cute and a to-be-expected 
trick, when one on this side of the aisle, 
with some reasonable facility, points out 
a considerable dereliction on the part 
of a gentleman seated on the other side 
of the aisle. Some flanking movement 
must be undertaken by somebody, in or- 
der that attention may be distracted 
from what we were talking about in the 
first place. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No. Mr. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I merely wanted to 
say that generally we have two eyes; and 
since the Senator from Washington was 
concentrating with his one eye—I think 
it was the left eye—on the gentleman to 
the left, of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, he was concentrating his right eye 
on the gentleman who is obviously 
to his right, namely, the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. CAIN. I think it would be fair 
for the Senator from Washington to say 
that if the Senator from Minnesota 
wishes to make some references to the 
Senator from Ohio, as the Senator from 
Tennessee made references to four Re- 
publican Senators, I should like first to 
hear what those references are, and then, 
if his time and convenience suited the 
occasion, we could argue about that 
matter. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am making no 
comment at all in reference to his rec- 
ord, or to the admirable qualities of the 
Senator from Ohio. I was merely re- 
porting the latest travel itineraries of 
the respective candidates, and I was 
merely suggesting, in reference to the 
eloquent argument made by the Senator 
from Washington that possibly the 
means of communication to which he 
referred, known as the carrier pigeon— 
which I am sure was both analytical and 
symbolical—was none other than the 
Senator from Ohio; that as their paths 
are crossing and they are meeting hither 
and yon, he was undoubtedly bringing 
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messages, if not from Garcia, at least 
from one member of the Armed Services 
Committee. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Min- 
nesota is entirely correct in assuming 
that my use of the example of the car- 
rier pigeon was symbolical when related 
to the junior Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. President, unless there are other 
interruptions—which would be wel- 
comed— the Senator from Washington 
yields the floor. 


REVISION OF LAWS RELATING TO 
IMMIGRATION, NATURALIZATION, 
AND NATIONALITY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2550) to revise the laws 
relating to immigration, naturalization, 
and nationality, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the bill 
for a third reading. 

Mr. McCARRAN. If there is nothing 
pending but the bill and it is ready for a 
vote, I am ready. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that Senate bill 2550 be recommit- 
ted to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with instructions that further hearings 
be held upon it and that, at the same 
time, hearings be held upon the measure 
known as the Humphrey-Lehman bill, 
Senate bill 2842. I suggest, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that such hearings be proceeded 
with as expeditiously as possible, and 
that the Committee on the Judiciary give 
its full time and attention to these mat- 
ters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for a 
quorum call be rescinded and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like then 
to ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
my motion, so that we may proceed in 
an orderly manner with the business 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota for permission to with- 
draw his motion to recommit the bill? 
The Chair hears none, and the motion is 
withdrawn. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, the 
motion cannot be withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Can it 
not be withdrawn by unanimous consent? 

Mr.McFARLAND. Not until the order 
for a quorum call is rescinded can a 
motion be withdrawn. The Senate can- 
not transact business at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana that the order for a 
quorum call be rescinded, and that fur- 
ther proceedings under the call be dis- 
pensed with? The Chair hears none. 
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Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. McCARRAN. What is the parlia- 
mentary situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFFICER. A mo- 
tion to recommit was made, whereupon 
the absence of a quorum was suggested 
and the clerk proceeded to call the roll. 
Then a request was made to rescind the 
order for the quorum call. So the ques- 
tion now before the Senate is, Shall the 
order for a quorum call be rescinded and 
further proceedings under the call be 
dispensed with? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, who 
made the unanimous-consent request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest was made by the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lonc]. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. McCCARRAN. I object. 
ing the right to object—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The clerk will continue 
the call of the roll. 

Mr. LONG. A point of order, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do I 
correctly understand that the Senator 
from Nevada has objected? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I wanted to re- 
serve the right to object, in order to get 
my bearings, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the Senator cannot 
reserve the right to object. He can 
object. 

Mr. McCARRAN. If I cannot reserve 
the right to object, I cannot discuss the 
matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Debate 
is not in order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I merely wanted to 
get the situation clear. I have no objec- 
tion, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] that order 
for the quorum call be rescinded? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Is there objecton to withdrawing the 
motion to recommit? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
that request will have to be made now. 
I want the Senate to follow the rules. I 
have no objection to the Senator from 
Minnesota withdrawing his motion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If I ask unanimous 
consent to withdraw the motion 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator does not have to have unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, in 
a few moments I intend to make a mo- 
tion that the Senate take a recess, but 
before doing so I desire to call attention 
to the fact that we are not making much 
progress with this bill. Senators have 
discussed it today, and they have talked 
to empty seats. I know that Senators 
are very busy, and it is difficult to remain 
on the floor of the Senate for any length 
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of time without being called out. I am 
not critical of anything that has been 
done, but I wish to say that we have got 
to make greater progress. 

I had previously intended, in accord- 
ance with the action taken by the Policy 
Committee, to announce that the ses- 
sion of the Senate tomorrow morning 
would start at 10 o’clock, but I find that 
the following committees have meetings 
scheduled for 10 o’clock in the morning: 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

The Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

The Committee on Finance, 

The Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. 

The Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

The Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration. 

The Committee on Appropriations. 

My friend on my right [Mr. Carn] ad- 
vises me that the Committee on Armed 
Services also has a meeting scheduled 
for 10 o’clock in the morning. 

All that would be accomplished in the 
morning by starting the session early 
would be to have the committees aban- 
don their orderly procedure. They 
would ask for permission to sit, and I 
would be forced to object. 

Mr. President, we must dispose of Sen- 
ate bill 2550. According to the number 
of amendments, it will take long hours 
and hard work. So I now give notice 
that possibly on Friday morning the ses- 
sion will start at 10 o'clock. I shall 
check with the committees. I hope we 
can make greater progress. Unless we 
can come to some understanding in re- 
gard to a vote, we shall meet at 10 
o'clock on Friday morning and have a 
long day’s session. The time of the 
year has arrived when it is essential 
for Senators to make arrangements to 
be in Washington and not to be absent 
unless it is absolutely necessary. We 
can expedite the work of the Senate or 
we can stay here until Christmas. We 
must do either one or the other. 

Iam hopeful, Mr. President, that Sen- 
ators will make arrangements to be pres- 
ent on the floor of the Senate from now 
on. 

After all, Mr. President, the floor of 
the Senate is the place where the busi- 
ness of the Senate is transacted. Even 
though important work is done in com- 
mittees, I believe that one gets a bet- 
ter knowledge of the whole work of the 
Senate if he is on the floor. I know I 
have learned more about the business of 
the Senate by being on the floor than in 
any other way. 

Mr. President, I desire now to make a 
motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona has the ficor. 


RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 12 o'clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 57 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, May 15, 1952, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepbnespay, May 14, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou blessed and eternal God, grant 
that during this day our minds and 
hearts may be touched and strength- 
ened with a reassuring sense of Thy 
greatness and goodness. 

May the words of our mouths, the 
meditations of our hearts, and the work 
of our hands always be acceptable in 
Thy sight, O Lord, our strength and our 
Redeemer. Amen. 


By unanimous consent, the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Tues- 
day, May 13, 1952, was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 


RECESS 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to House 
Resolution 543, the Chair declares the 
House to be in recess for the purpose of 
holding memorial services as arranged 
ay the Committee on House Administra- 

on. 

Accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 3 min- 
utes p. m.) the House stood in recess to 
meet at the call of the Speaker. 

MEMORIAL SERVICE PROGRAM, May 14, 1952 
Prelude—Sacred selections (11: 30-12) 

United States Navy Orchestra 


Presiding Officer The Speaker 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN 
THVOCEMON ain — The Chaplain 


Rev. Bernard Braskamp, D. D. 


Hon. J. Frank WILSON 
Hon. PRINCE PRESTON 


At the piano Hon Frances P. BOLTON 
Representative from the State of Ohio 
Scripture reading and prayer The Chaplain 
Roll of Deceased Members The Clerk 
of the House of Representatives 
Rose Ritual Hon, Reva Beck Boson 
Representative from the State of Utah 
Devotional silence. 
9 Hon. Omar BURLESON 
Representative from the State of Texas 
Quartet, Beautiful River (Lowry) 
Congressional Quartet 


— ceases Hon. CARL T. Curtis 
Representative from the State of Nebraska 
yy Te AEE ae eR SS OF Francis Stevens, 
musician, U. S. Navy 
FAP Frank Tiffany. 
musician first class, U. S. Navy 

Benediction The Chaplain 


The Members of the House rose and 
stood while the relatives of the deceased 
Members were escorted to seats in the 
House Chamber by the Committee on 
House Administration, preceded by the 
ee of the House of Representa- 

ives, 


MEMORIAL SERVICES 
The SPEAKER presided. 


INVOCATION BY THE CHAPLAIN 


Almighty God, who hast revealed Thy- 
self as man’s unfailing friend, his ever- 
present help and everlasting hope, we 
pray that in this hour of sacred memory 
we may enter into a blessed communion 
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with Thy spirit and with the spirit of 
all who are dwelling in Thy nearer pres- 
ence and upon whom Thou hast be- 
stowed the benediction, “Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant.” 

Hear us in Christ’s name. 


QUARTET 


Hon. J. FRANK WIIsoN, Hon. Prince 
Preston, Hon. OREN Harris, and Hon. 
J. Percy Priest sang Have Thine Own 
Way, Lord, by Stebbins. 

Hon. Frances P. BOLTON, a Represent- 
ative from the State of Ohio, accom- 
panied at the piano. 

SCRIPTURE READING AND PRAYER 


The CHAPLAIN. The Old Testament 
Scripture readings are selections from 
the Ninetieth and the One Hundred and 
Third Psalms: 


Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling 
place in all generations. 

Before the mountains were brought 
forth, or ever Thou hadst formed the 
earth and the world, even from everlast- 
ing to_everlasting, Thou art God. 

So teach us to number our days, that 
we may apply our hearts unto wisdom. 

Like as a father pitieth his children, 
so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him. 

For He knoweth our frame: He re- 
membereth that we are dust. 

As for man, his days are as grass; as a 
flower of the field, so he flourisheth. 

For the wind passeth over it, and it is 
gone; and the place thereof shall know 
it no more. 

But the mercy of the Lord is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting upon them that 
fear Him, and His righteousness into 
children’s children. 

To such as keep His covenant, and to 
those that remember His command- 
ments to do them. 


The New Testament readings are tak- 
en from the fourteenth chapter of the 
Gospel according to St. John where we 
have these gracious words which come 
from the lips of our blessed Lord: 


Let not your heart be troubled: ye be- 
lieve in God, believe also in me. 

In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions: if it were not so, I would have told 
you. I go to prepare a place for you. 

And if I go and prepare a place for you, 
I will come again, and receive you unto 
myself; that where I am, there ye may 
be also. 

Peace I leave with you, my peace I give. 
unto you; not as the world giveth, give 
I unto you, Let not your heart be trou- 
bled, neither let it be afraid. 


The following poem written by Nancy 
Byrd Turner is a beautiful commentary 
on the teachings of the Scriptures: 


“Death is only an old door 
Set in a garden wall; 
On quiet hinges it gives at dusk, 
When the thrushes call. 


“Along the lintel are green leaves, 
Beyond the light lies still; 
Very weary and willing feet 
Go over that sill. 


“There is nothing to trouble any heart, 
Nothing to hurt at all; 
Death is only an old door 
In a garden wall.“ 


Amen. 
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Let us pray: 


Most merciful and gracious God, from 
whom our spirits have come and unto 
whom they return, we rejoice that 
through Thy holy word Thou hast 
spoken unto us. 

We thank Thee that when earthly and 
human lights are extinguished by ad- 
versity and afiliction, by sorrow and 
bereavement, then Thy divinely inspired 
word, which is a lamp unto our feet and 
a light unto our path, shines with a 
deeper and steadier glow and we are 
strengthened to carry on courageously 
and hopefully. 

Grant that in our times of loneliness, 
when the struggle of life seems so dif- 
ficult and the burdens so heavy, we may 
not turn our eyes upon the ground 
whence no help can come but may we 
turn them heavenward and unto Thee. 

We praise Thee for the life and char- 
acter of Thy servants who walked and 
worked with us for a little upon the earth 
and who are now with Thee in eternal 
blessedness, having received the reward 
of their faith and fidelity, even the sal- 
vation of their souls. 

We have not said “farewell” until them 
but only “good night,” confident that 
some day, by Thy grace, we shall again 
dwell with them in hallowed union in 
that land whose language is music and 
where joys are unceasing. 

We pray that, as we continue our 
earthly pilgrimage, we may live out each 
day in faith and in faithfulness, availing 
ourselves of the companionship of our 
blessed Lord, who will abide with us 
throughout life and eternity. 

Hear us in the name of the Christ 
our Saviour. Amen. 

ROLL OF DECEASED MEMBERS 


Mr. Lyle O. Snader, assistant reading 
clerk of the House of Representatives, 
read the following roll: 

SENATOR 


KENNETH SPICER WHERRY, a Senator from 
the State of Nebraska: Born February 28, 
1892; graduated, University of Nebraska; at- 
tended Harvard University; served in United 
States Navy Flying Corps, 1917-18; admit- 
ted to the bar and practiced law in Pawnee 
City; member of the city council; mayor of 
Pawnee City; served in Nebraska State Sen- 
ate; Republican State chairman, 1939-42; 
western director, Republican National Com- 
mittee, 1941-42; elected to the United States 
Senate in 1942; reelected to the Senate in 
1948; died November 29, 1951. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Wison Darwin GILLETTE, Fourteenth 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania: 
Born July 1, 1880; attended high school in 
Ulster; agricultural pursuits, merchandis- 
ing, and automobile distributor; member of 
Pennsylvania State House of Representatives, 
1930-41; Member of the Seventy-seventh 
Congress and each succeeding Congress un- 
til his death, August 7, 1951. 

FRANK FELLOWS, Third Congressional Dis- 
trict of Maine: Born November 7, 1889; at- 
tended public schools, the East Maine Con- 
ference Seminary at Bucksport, and the 
University of Maine at Orono; graduated 
from University of Maine Law School; ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1911; clerk of the United 
States District Court of Maine, 1917-20; 
practiced law in Bangor; Member of the Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress and the five succeed- 
ing Congresses; died August 27, 1951. 
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ALBERT CLINTON VAUGHN, Eighth Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania: Born Octo- 
ber 9, 1894; educated in public school of 
Whitehall Township; graduate of Whitehall 
High School and Allentown Business College; 
veteran of First World War; member of Amer- 
ican Legion and Veterans of Foreign Wars; 
secretary and sales representative; congres- 
sional secretary; Member of the Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress; died September 1, 1951. 

KARL STEFAN, Third Congressional District 
of Nebraska: Born March 1, 1884; attended 
public schools in Omaha and YMCA night 
school; engaged successively as telegraph 
operator, news writer, reporter, city editor, 
and radio-news commentator; entered busi- 
ness; served in telegraph division, Philip- 
Pine Constabulary, 1904-06; private in Ili- 
nois National Guard; lieutenant in Nebraska 
National Guard; radio-code instructor, First 
World War; Member of the Seventy-fourth 
Congress and the eight succeeding Con- 
gresses; died October 2, 1951. 

JOHN ALBERT WHITAKER, Second Congres- 
sional District of Kentucky: Born October 31, 
1901; attended public schools, Bethel College, 
Russellville, and the University of Kentucky 
at Lexington; studied law; admitted to the 
bar in 1926 and commenced practice in Rus- 
sellville; county attorney of Logan County, 
1928-48; delegate to all State conventions 
since 1924; Member of the Eightieth Con- 
gress and the two succeeding Congresses; 
died December 15, 1951. 

WILLI THomas BYRNE, Thirty-second 
Congressional District of New York: Born 
March 6, 1876; attended public school; grad- 
uated from Albany Law School, Union Col- 
lege in 1904; admitted to the bar that year 
and commenced practice in Albany; member 
of the State senate, 1923-37; Member of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress and the seven suc- 
ceeding Congresses; died January 27, 1952. 

GEORGE BLAINE SCHWABE, First Congres- 
sional District of Oklahoma: Born in Mis- 
souri July 26, 1886; attended high school at 
Sedalia; graduated in law from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri in 1910; practiced law at 
Nowata and Tulsa; mayor of Nowata, 1913-14; 
member of Nowata Board of Education for 5 
years; member of Oklahoma State Legisla- 
ture; chairman of Republican County Com- 
mittee of Tulsa County; delegate to Repub- 
lican National Convention, 1936; Member of 
the Seventy-ninth, Eightieth, and Eighty- 
second Congresses; died April 2, 1952. 

Rei Fren Murray, Seventh Congressional 
District of Wisconsin: Born October 16, 1887, 
in Ogdensburg, Wis.; attended public school; 
graduate of College of Agriculture of the 
University of Wisconsin; agricultural agent 
for railroads in St. Paul, Minn., 1914-17, for 
Winnebago County, Wis., 1917-19, and for 
the First National Bank, Oshkosh, 1919-22; 
professor of animal husbandry, College of 
Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, 1922- 
27; owner, Waupaca Cattle Credit Co.: 
farmer; dealer in cattle and farms in Wau- 
paca, 1927-39; Member of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress and the six succeeding Congresses; 
died April 29, 1952. 


ROSE RITUAL 


Hon. Reva Beck Bosone, a Represent- 
ative from the State of Utah, standing 
in front of the Speaker’s rostrum and 
assisted by Page James Lee Shirley, 
Placed a memorial rose in a vase as the 
name of each deceased Member was read 
by the Clerk. 

DEVOTIONAL SILENCE 


There followed a period of devotional 
silence, during which the Members stood, 

The SPEAKER. The chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BURLE- 
son]. 

Hon. Omar BURLESON, a Representa- 
tive from the State of Texas, delivered 
the following address: 
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ADDRESS BY HON. OMAR BURLESON 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, in 
these moments of reflection, dedicated 
to the memory of our departed col- 
leagues, may the din of clamorous and 
clamant voices in our ears be hushed 
and may we hear the still small voice of 
the Eternal Spirit. May we lift our 
eyes to the eternal verities and be re- 
minded by the pained absence of our 
beloved associates of former days, that 
time in this chaotic world is but for a 
fleeting instant and that soon we shall 
join them in that great and perfect 
democracy of death. 

If the lives of those whose memory we 
honor on this occasion should not give 
us courage and inspiration, they would 
have failed. But they did not fail, 
Knowing each of them rather intimately, 
as we did, we saw their faithfulness, 
their devotion, and deep sincerity of 
purpose. With these virtues go unself- 
ishness and humbleness. 

Yes, of course, we remember the good- 
ness—the inner worth of men and wom- 
en—whose lives have touched us and 
whose influence remains fresh in our 
hearts and minds. Unlike Shakespeare’s 
Mark Anthony, we do not believe that 
“the evil men do lives after them—the 
good is oft interred with their bones.” 
Faith in God and brotherly love teach 
us otherwise, 

Often on the floor of this House, in 
the heat of debate, we may display tem- 
per, forces of argument, and demeanor 
we think necessary to the advantage of 
our point. Our words sometimes carry 
a sting and may even become vehement, 
but, underneath it all, no group of men 
can be found anywhere on earth who 
has, as a body, a deeper sincerity to serve 
or a greater devotion to duty. Neither 
is there to be found greater humbleness, 
for we are forced to realize the tremen- 
dous responsibilities and the huge tasks 
constantly before us and that immeasur- 
able trust and confidence has been placed 
in us. Surely, those who may have the 
greatest confidence in their own abilities 
must feel that wisdom alone is insuffi- 
cient—ihat only by divine guidance can 
our beloved Nation be brought through 
the perilous shadows which hang over it, 

To me, the vanities of man, his ego- 
tism and self-righteousness are about 
the greatest of all afflictions, and the 
antithesis to these consuming evils is 
humbleness and devoutness—these are 
the flowers in the garden of memory of 
our beloved colleagues. 

No lovelier example of humble and 
devout service can be found than that 
portrayed by the Christ when, meeting 
with His disciples in the home of Mark, 
He washed His disciples’ feet. You will 
recall that there was a warm and even 
heated argument in progress among the 
12 as to who should be the greatest in 
the kingdom. The concept of a heavenly 
kingdom had not settled upon them and 
they were contending with one another 
as to which of them would hold the 
more prominent position in what they 
believed to be an earthly organization. 
How understandably human? Into the 
midst of this argument, the Lord came, 
and, hearing it, He girded himself with 
a towel and washed the disciples’ feet. 
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You will recall the custom—eating at 
the long, low tables—kneeling, or re- 
clining upon their elbows. It was cus- 
tomary that they remove their shoes at 
the door and that they wash their feet 
before dining. The Christ entered the 
room and hearing dissension among his 
close friends, He poured water into a 
vessel, and took a towel and performed 
a lowly and humiliating service. He 
washed their feet. Can we hear now 
the tinkle of the water in that basin 
as Jesus prepared to do this humble 
act? He did not rebuke them nor did 
He even explain their error of miscon- 
ception. The Master did that for them 
which they were too proud to do for 
themselves in the presence of one an- 
other. They seemed to have a fear that 
such an act would reflect on their dig- 
nity. The vanity of man. But the 
Jesus took water and a towel and 
washed His disciples’ feet. 

Another beautiful story of humbleness 
and devoutness occurred in the village 
of Bethany where Simon, the leper, lived. 
And while he was close to the Master, 
as the scripture records, there came an 
unbidden guest. It was a woman. The 
only characterization we have of her is 
that she was a sinner, and beyond that, 
we know nothing. 

What she was like, we do not know. 
We do not know what she wore, what 
her attitude appeared to be, nor the 
expression of her eyes. We do not know 
whether her voice was harsh or whether 
it was soft and melodious. The record 
simply says she was a sinner.” 

She came to where the Master was 
visiting with the lepers. There were 
no press conferences, no press releases, 
no society columns and no speeches. 
The record simply says that she came. 

How simple it all appears. She 
brought with her an alabaster box of 
precious ointment. She stood behind 
the Man of Galilee who was doubtless 
sitting or kneeling at his repast, as was 
the custom. It was the posture of hu- 
mility. She washed His feet with her 
tears. She dried them with her tresses, 
and then from the alabaster box, she 
took the precious ointment and anointed 
Him. Today we would probably call the 
ointment perfume. 

There was no conversation; there was 
no record; there were no remarks to be 
examined. We only have this simple 
and humble record of her ministration, 

The disciples were there. The Holy 
Word says they were indignant, and we 
car all imagine that scene. We can par- 
ticularly imagine Peter who must have 
been there frowning. You know he was 
such a sturdy, forthright, and practical 
soul. The anointing of the Master with 
precious ointment offended the practical 
sense of all the disciples. Quickly they 
translated it into an equation of their 
own. This ointment might be worth 
money, and the money could be used for 
alms and for charity, they said. How fa- 
miliar these discussions are to us. We 
debate most every legislative day, in some 
form or other, fiscal and money matters 
of the Nation. We are constantly dealing 
with the great issues involved in the 
spending of these huge sums. We ques- 
tion methods; we examine the philoso- 
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phies; we seek the practical; and many 
times we find it extremely difficult to be 
certain that we are right, even after we 
reach definite conclusions. $ 

The Master must have listened to the 
argument, and then, with simplicity and 
logic, which is like majesty itself, He 
suddenly said, “Why trouble ye this 
woman? She hath wrought a good work 
upon me.” 

How simple, how compelling, and how 
persuasive that must have been. He 
simply said, “She hath wrought a good 
work upon me.” A little later He said 
the things which have such an appeal 
on this memorial occasion. Very simply 
He said that what this woman hath done 
would be as a memorial unto her wher- 
ever the Gospel might be preached. 

This is the unadorned story of a kindly 
deed—a very humble service—and there 
is the promise that it would be a memo- 
rial and would reecho down the corri- 
dors of time until the end of earth as 
a memorial to an obscure, unnamed 
woman. 

As we think of our beloved colleagues 
on this occasion, we can imagine that 
they, too, brought with their endeavors 
in the Congress of the United States an 
alabaster box of precious ointment con- 
sisting of their devotion, their love, their 
affection, and abiding desire to serve 
their Nation, their State, their district, 
and their fellow man, 

They brought with them the perfume 
of humble service, and these are the 
things which will live to adorn and to 
enshrine their memories. 

The speeches which we make so quick- 
ly die upon the vespers of the breeze. 
The votes on which we and they are 
recorded will soon be forgotten. It is 
the human and kindly little things which 
are unheralded und unacclaimed, which 
will long be remembered on the tablets 
of the mind and the heart. 

These little things which seem unim- 
portant to us in the hurly-burly of a 
controversial atmosphere, will long be 
remembered by many people who were 
the recipients of some deed—who were 
the benefactors of some service by these, 
our departed friends. 

Their actions were so intensely objec- 
tive, because they were rendered to peo- 
ple, to us, to country, to humble folks 
who looked upon them as their liaison 
agents of the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, as all of you will, of 
course, understand, so very many of the 
myriad duties which we perform do not 
draw the headlines nor do they receive 
immediate acclaim. We know that the 
greater part of our work is done behind 
scenes—in the committees, in the con- 
ferences and in the office—which require 
long and tedious hours of effort. It is 
here that the real work of the Congress 
of the United States is performed. It is 
not all spotlight. It is not all in the 
forefront, nor does it make good public- 
ity, but it is that day to day routine of 
duty—over and over again—probing and 
trying to bring about the type of legisla- 
tion which is beneficial to the people 
whom we represent and to the world in 
which we live. 

Yes, there was objectivity about their 
services here and it so well illustrates 
that simple but compelling sentiment 
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which the Master uttered when he said, 
“She hath wrought a good work upon 
me.” And in humble service, may we 
hear again the pouring of water into the 
basin and in our imagination see the 
Lord Jesus washing the feet of His dis- 
ciples. 

These, our departed ones, wrought a 
good work upon us, upon their kinsmen, 
and upon their constituency, upon their 
country and the world. They wrought 
a good work, and it will be remembered. 


What builds the Nation’s pillars high 
And its foundation strong? 

What makes it mighty to defy 
The foes that round it throng? 


Not gold, but only men can make 
A people great and strong— 

Men who for truth and honor’s sake, 
Stand fast and suffer long— 


Free men who work while others sleep 
Who dare while others fly 

They build a Nation's pillars deep 
And lift them to the sky. 


Mr. Speaker, is it not possible that we 
too, all of us, come here with an ala- 
baster box of precious ointment, made 
up of the talents with which we have 
been endowed—the love we have for one 
another and our fellow men, the inter- 
est which we have in world affairs and 
the devotion which we entertain for this, 
our blessed country—to be used for the 
enhancement and progress of our Nation 
and the bringing of peace of mind and 
tranquillity of soul to a restless and 
troubled world? 

This talent, if it be that, we can use, 
if we will, to soften the asperities and 
severities of life—to modify the hates 
with which we are often confronted, and 
to soften our own conduct, that it will 
be as a great spiritual wave and moral 
force for the Nation and for the world. 
As we use it freely and diligently, we 
cannot help but spill the precious and 
fragrant ointment of our own talents 
upon our colleagues and all those with 
whom we come in contact.. 

As we ponder and reflect upon the 
personalities of these, our beloved, who 
have gone to join the throngs of the 
immortal, may we emulate the best that 
was in them and use the best which is 
in us to the end that we may wisely guide 
the destinies of our Nation and that it 
may be said, to whatever degree deserv- 
ing, we have wrought a good work.” 

I'd like to think when life is done 

That I had filled some needed post, 

That here and there I'd paid my fare 

With something more than idle talk and 
boast, 

That I had taken gifts divine, 

The breadth of life and manhood fine. 

And tried to use them now and then 

In good deeds toward my fellow men. 

But I'd hate to think when life is through 

That I had lived my round of years 

A useless kind that leaves behind 

No record in this vale of tears; 

That I had wasted all my days 

In treading only selfish ways. 

And that the world would remain the same 

If it had never known my name. 

I'd like to think that here and there 

When I am gone there shall remain 

A happier spot that might have not 

Existed had I live only for gain; 

That someone's cheery voice and smile 

Shall prove that I have been worth while; 

That I have raid with something fine 

My debt to God for life divine. 
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Mr. Speaker, as we survey the con- 
temporary scene, is there anything so 
important as a restoration of common 
purpose—of domestic tranquillity and 
peace in the world? All this we may do 
in the happy labor in the cause of an 
idea. which we call the American creed. 

My friends, in this blessed communion 
with our own, in sweet remembrance, we 
lay upon their lingering personalities the 
memorial of the living to the dead. 

QUARTET 


The Congressional Quartet sang Beau- 
tiful River by Lowry, accompanied at 
the piano by Hon. Frances P. BOLTON, 
a Representative from the State of Ohio. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis]. 

Hon. Cart T. Curtis, a Representative 
from the State of Nebraska, delivered 
the following address: 


ADDRESS BY HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, we are assembled in memory of our 
departed colleagues. They were noble 
men. They possessed good names that 
were better than precious oil. The good 
that they have done will live for all time. 
We pay tribute to them not because they 
need our praise, but because we need the 
inspiration derived from meditation upon 
their lives and achievements. Our lives 
are richer and have more meaning be- 
cause of them. 

It is said that these colleagues are 
dead. The question—if a man die will 
he live again has been asked down 
through the ages. Countless people 
have asked that question. The sages 
and philosophers have recorded their 
version of the query along with the an- 
swers made to it. 

There has always been within man a 
hope, a longing, and a thirst for a life 
that would be endless. An examination 
of everything about us justifies that hope 
and that longing. The whole scheme of 
things in the universe tells us that that 
thirst for life will be satisfied. 

To hold that life ends when death 
comes to the body is to deny the law of 
compensation and the law of balance. 
These laws cannot be fulfilled without a 
belief in a future life. Our contention 
that justice ultimately will be done and 
that all wrongs will be righted falls 
meaningless if death ends all. 

We see injustice all about us. Evil 
men are enthroned and men love dark- 
ness rather than light. The good and 
the innocent languish in prison and die 
without just rewards for their noble 
deeds. Evil doers oftentimes prosper 
without any obvious punishment. They 
have received their consolation. Honest 
individuals sometimes hunger without 
expectation of relief. Poverty and 
shame sometimes comes to those who 
seem to least deserve it. Young men die 
in battle without having a chance to 
share the fruits of victory. Around the 
world little children die of neglect and 
starvation with no opportunity to grow 
to a productive maturity. Martyrs re- 
ceive but persecution and death for 
championing a great cause without a 
knowledge of the ultimate triumph of 
their cause. Men are cast into concen- 
tration camps because they dare to speak 
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or write the truth without assurance 
that the truth would eventually prevail. 
If death ends all, what compensation is 
there for all of these? These wrongs 
can only be righted in a future life. 
What reward is there for the martyred 
patriot or for the soldier of tender years 
who is cut down in battle if death ends 
all? Those who believe that justice will 
triumph and those who believe in an 
eternal balance know that life must go 
on. It is even a vapor, that appeareth 
for a little time, and then vanisheth 
away. It ends not. The hypothesis of 
immortality is the only explanation of 
man’s troubles and the only solution to 
the mysteries of life. 

An appreciation of nature teaches us 
that God, the creator, is the master 
architect, designer, builder, and artist. 
Man is His highest creation. Is it logi- 
cal that God's rocks and waterfalls will 
last for ages but that His finest creation, 
man, should perish after three score 
years and ten? Man, too, is a builder 
and an artist. Is it probable that man 
can build a cathedral that lasts for cen- 
turies but that man becomes nothing 
after a short span of life? The canvas 
that Raphael painted has endured for 
more than three centuries. Has God 
ordained that the canvas be preserved 
while the artist has fallen into dust? 
It indeed would be folly to contend that 
man’s creation would last longer than 
God’s finest creation, 

The early men who roamed the earth 
and dwelt in caves, too, asked the ques- 
tion—If a man die shall he live again? 
They saw the plant life about them live 
and grow and die. They observed the 
short span of life for the animals, 
Death and disintegration seemed to be 
the order of things. As the early war- 
rior fell to the earth the victim of either 
his enemy or of some mysterious malady, 
fear and doubt said to him—this is all; 
this is the end. 

Early man had for his only answer to 
the meaning of death a hope, a longing 
and a thirst for life that he could not 
explain. As time went on wisdom and 
reason justified that hope. We, whose 
presence on this earth has been in the 
latter ages, have been blessed with a 
knowledge and a faith that have been 
revealed to man by God himself. 

I would mention three pinnacles that 
stand out in the knowledge that has been 
imparted to man by God, and upon 
which our faith is built. About 25 or 
more centuries ago, Job pointed out the 
position of man and God when he ut- 
tered that profound inquiry, “What is 
man that Thou does magnify him?” 

We are heirs to a faith that teaches 
that man is different from the trees and 
the animals that inhabit the jungles. 
Man is created in the image of God. 
The individual is of great value. He has 
a function to perform in the scheme of 
things. Man is a spiritual being and 
life eternal may be his. It is the gift 
of God. 

About the time of Job the Psalmist 
reached another pinnacle in explaining 
— mysteries of life and death when he 
said: 

Yea, though I walk the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: For 
Thou art with me. 
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The highest pinnacle of revelation of 
God's wonderful plans was proclaimed 
by Him who was heralded by a voice out 
of heaven saying, “This is my beloved 
Son.” The Son of God said: “In my 
Father’s house are many mansions.” 
Before these revelations man could but 
hope—now he knew. Knowledge and 
assurances are the foundations of our 
faith. Our doctrines are not the pre- 
cepts of men. 

In every age doubts will arise, and man 
will be prone to ask, “How can these 
things be?” That question is answered 
by millions who live by faith. The man 
who perhaps possessed one of the most 
brilliant minds that ever took part in 
the deliberations of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate spoke out 
on this. As death was drawing near, 
Daniel Webster wrote: 

Philosophical argument, especially that 
drawn from the vastness of the universe, in 
comparison with the apparent insignifi- 
cance of the globe, has sometimes shaken 
my reason for the faith that is in me; but 
my heart has always assured and reassured 
me that the gospel of Jesus Christ must be 
Divine Reality. The Sermon on the Mount 
cannot be mere human production. This 
belief enters into the very depth of my con- 


science. The whole history of man proves 
it. 


This is our Jather's world. The sa- 
cred scriptures begin with the revelation 
of the truth that in the beginning God 
created heaven and earth and man. 
America’s first charter of liberty, the 
Declaration of Independence, declares 
that we hold the truth to be self-evident 
that all men were created. 

Man was created for a purpose. Man 
lives for a purpose. Those whose mem- 
ory we revere today have but taken an 
advanced position in the infinite plan 
and purpose of God; unto an inheri- 
tance incorruptible, and undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away. 

May I say that you here today are not 
alone. We walk by faith. More than 
600,000,000 people around the world, in 
addition to the millions who have gone 
before, cling to a common creed that 
begins with the stirring words, I believe 
in God: That creed goes on enumerating 
the pillars of our belief. The climax of 
the creed is the best. The crescendo of 
this declaration of the faith of the mil- 
lions is—I believe in the life everlast- 
ing. 

TAPS 

Francis Stevens, musician, United 
States Navy, sounded taps, the echo be- 
ing sounded by Frank Tiffany, musician 
first class, United States Navy. 

BENEDICTION 


The Chaplain pronounced the follow- 
ing benediction: 

The Lord bless you and keep you; the 
Lord make His face to shine upon you 
and be gracious unto you; the Lord lift 
upon you the light of His countenance 
and give you peace. 


Amen. 


AFTER RECESS 
At the conclusion of the recess (at 12 


o’clock and 57 minutes p. m.) the 
Speaker called the House to order. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 543, and as 
a further mark of respect to the memory 
of the deceased, the Chair declares the 
House adjourned until 11 o’clock a. m. 
tomorrow. 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 58 min- 
utes p. m.), under its previous order, the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, May 15, 1952, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1424, A letter from the Executive Secre- 
tary, National Munitions Control Board, 
transmitting copies of the semiannual re- 
ports prepared by the National Munitions 
Control Board, pursuant to subsection (h), 
section 12, of the Neutrality Act of 1939 (Pub- 
lic Res. No. 54, 76th Cong.); to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

1425. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a pro- 
posed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1953 in the amount of $400,000 for 
the War Claims Commission (H. Doc. No. 
466); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1426. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1953 in the amount of $11,400,000 for the 
General Services Administration (H. Doc. No. 
467); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

1427. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Defense Mobilization, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting the quarterly report 
on Borrowing Authority for the quarter end- 
ing March 31, 1952, pursuant to section 
304 (b) of the Defense Production Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

1428. A letter from the Acting President, 
Board of Commissioners of the Government 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting, a 
draft of a proposed bill entitled, “A bill to 
provide for the financing of open-air con- 
certs and free children’s concerts by the 
National Symphony Orchestra, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

1429. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled, “A bill to authorize the 
restoration of Daniel E. Whelan, Jr., Heu- 
tenant commander, retired, to the active list 
of the United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey"; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

1430. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled. A bill to alleviate the problem 
caused by the creation of small fractional in- 
terests in trust and restricted lands of indi- 
vidual Indians, and for other purposes”; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

1431. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled, “A bill to provide for 
the promotion, precedence, constructive 
credit, distribution, retention, and elimina- 
tion of officers of the Reserve components of 
the Armed Forces of the United States, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1432. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a letter relative to the 
cases of An-Hwa Liu, file No. A-6703462 CR 
32814 and Ann Ling Liu, file No. A-6033428 
CR 32814, and requesting that they be with- 
drawn from those before the Congress and 
returned to the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Justice; to the Committee on the 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. OSMERS: 

H. R. 7852. A bill to readjust size and 
weight limitations on fourth-class “parcel 
post“; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H. R. 7853. A bill for the relief of the city 
of Hawthorne, Calif.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. R. 7854. A bill to prohibit hunting, trap- 
ping, and fishing on public lands in viola- 
tion of State or Territorial laws; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ROONEY: 

H.R. 7855. A bill for improvement of Go- 
wanus Creek Channel, N. Y.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H. R. 7856. A bill to provide for the pro- 
motion, precedence, constructive credit, dis- 
tribution, retention, and elimination of offi- 
cers of the Reserve components of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. HOLMES: 

H. R. 7857. A bill to authorize the pur- 
chase, sale, and exchange of certain Indian 
lands on the Yakima Indian Reservation, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DENTON: 

H. Res. 639. A resolution to withhold funds 
for the construction of the Quartermaster 
laboratory at Natick, Mass.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HUNTER (by request): 

H. R. 7858. A bill for the relief of Taxi- 
archis Constantinos Varvitsiotis; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OSMERS: 

H. R. 7859. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Corrina Arena; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CANNON: 

H. J. Res. 449. Joint resolution to provide 
for the reappointment of Dr. Vannevar Bush 
as citizen regent of the Board of Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, May 15, 1952 


(Legislative day of Monday, May 
12, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, to the white altar of 
Thy grace in the brightness of this new 
morning we come, bowing in our igno- 
rance and weakness, praying for wisdom 
and strength to face with courage the 
somber specters that stalk the darkened 
earth. Guide us, O Thou great Jehovah, 
in these chaotic days, as we seem to wan- 
der between two worlds, one dead—the 
world of force and ruthless competition; 


the other a world of understanding and 
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cooperation, powerless to be born until 
ancient feuds and fears are melted in 
the refining fires of a common concern 
and destiny for all mankind. Make us 
great enough for these great days. Join 
us to those under all skies who labor to 
bring sense and system to this disordered 
globe. And grant that our eyes may yet 
look upon a world when all men’s good 
be each man’s rule, through all the cir- 
cle of the golden years. In the Re- 
deemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFarianp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, May 14, 1952, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

S. 2307. An act for the relief of Holger 
Kubischke; 

S. 2322. An act prohibiting the manufac- 
ture or use of the character Smokey Bear“ 
by unauthorized persons; 

S. 2521. An act to revive and reenact sec- 
tion 6 of the act entitled “An act authorizing 
the construction of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors for flood control, and for 
other purposes,” approved December 22, 
1944; and 

S. 2672. An act for the relief of Elisabeth 
Mueller (also known as Elizabeth Philbrick). 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Inter- 
national Council for Christian Leader- 
ship will hold a conference at The Hague 
commencing next week. It will be at- 
tended, among others, by the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], Repre- 
sentative ARMSTRONG, and myself. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that I 
may be excused from attendance on the 
sessions of the Senate for the next 2 
weeks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. FLANDERS was excused from 
attendance on the sessions of the Senate 
until June 2, because of official business. 

On request of Mr. JOHNSTON of South 
Carolina, and by unanimous consent, Mr. 
CLEMENTs was excused from attendance 
of the sessions of the Senate today and 
tomorrow. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Stennis, and by 
unanimous consent, the Privileges and 
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Elections Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration was au- 
thorized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 


INVITATION TO MEMBERS OF THE 
SENATE TO ATTEND CLOSED 
MEETING OF THE ARMED SERV- 
ICES COMMITTEE ON MAY 21, TO 
HEAR GENERAL RIDGWAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Committee on Armed Services 
has scheduled a closed meeting for 
Wednesday, May 21, at which time Gen- 
eral Ridgway will appear before the 
committee. 

On behalf of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, Iam directed to extend an invita- 
tion to all Members of the Senate who 
may so desire to attend that meeting. 
The meeting will be held in room 212 
of the Senate Office Building at 10:30 
a. m. on Wednesday, May 21. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to transact routine business, 
without debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate, 

or presented, and referred as indicated: 
By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the DeBoer Manufacturing Co., Syracuse, 
N. T., signed by J. Henry DeBoer, presi- 
dent, praying for the repeal of the unemploy- 
ment insurance laws; to the Committee on 
Finance, 

By Mr. LODGE (for himself and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL) : 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Finance: 


“RESOLUTIONS URGING THE CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES To Enact H. R. 6437, MAKING 
POSSIBLE Am TO MASSACHUSETTS IN CASES OF 
SEVERE UNEMPLOYMENT 


“Whereas the defense program and the ac- 
companying inflation have created industrial 
dislocations, particularly affecting impor- 
tant Massachusetts industries, including 
textiles, leather, shoes and clothing; and 

“Whereas this situation has brought about 
severe unemployment in various communi- 
ties in Massachusetts, adversely affecting 
their economies, depressing the living stand- 
ards of thousands of workers and putting a 
heavy burden on the State employment secu- 
rity fund; and 

“Whereas the present benefits provided 
under the Massachusetts employment secu- 
rity aw are inadequate and unfair to work- 
ers suffering such unemployment: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts urges the Congress of the 
United States to furnish aid to Massachu- 
setts, and other States similarly affected, by 
enacting H. R, 6437, which provides Federal 
supplementary payment of unemployment 
compensation equal to 50 percent of the 
weekly amount payable to a worker, exclu- 
sive of dependency payments, whenever the 
governor of a State certifies and the Secre- 
tary of Labor finds that within that State 
or within one or more labor market areas of 
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that State there exists substantial unem- 
ployment among workers covered by the un- 
employment compensation law of the State 
with no prospect of immediate reemployment 
in the labor market area; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the State secre- 
tary to the Presiding Officer of each branch 
of Congress and to the Members thereof from 
this Commonwealth.” 


- 


POLISH CONSTITUTION DAY— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, recently a 
resolution regarding the independence 
of Poland was unanimously adopted at a 
mass meeting held in Buffalo, N. Y., in 
commemoration of Polish Constitution 
Day. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed in the Recorp and ap- 
propriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Whereas the year 1952 marks the one 
hundred and sixty-first year of the adoption 
of the Polish Constitution of May 3, 1791, 
which document was the most liberal and 
the most democratic constitution of its day, 
and in which were documented Polish re- 
spect for the dignity of the individual and 
the lofty aspirations for freedom. 

Whereas the Republic of Poland has been 
deprived of her political independence and 
has suffered the loss of approximatély one- 
half of her eastern territory and 13,000,000 
of her citizens having been unjustly and 
arbitrarily absorbed by the brutal action of 
the Soviet Union. 

Whereas the Soviet Union is at the present 
time in total and complete domination of 
what remains of the Republic of Poland, 
with her Red army and secret U. B. police. 

Whereas the persecution and spoilation of 
the weak by the strong is at all times re- 
pugnant to our American concept of equity 
and justice in international as well as in 
personal relations, bearing in mind that Po- 
land was the first nation to fight and resist 
totalitarian aggressors, to wit: first, nazism 
and fascism, September 1, 1939, and com- 
munism September 17, 1939. 

Whereas these unfortunate events that 
followed the end of World War II were con- 
ceived and agreed upon at the now infamous 
conferences of the Big Three at Tehran and 
Yalta from which it appears now, that be- 
cause of the temporary political expediency, 
democratic principles were scuttled, solemn 
pledges of the Atlantic Charter were broken, 
and whole nations bartered into slavery of 
communistic Russia. 

Where insidious communism continues to 
threaten our own liberties in these great 
United States of America, through infiltra- 
tion into our schools and into various other 
institutions and organizations. 

Whereas the present western boundaries of 
Poland on the Oder and Neisse Rivers have 
been historically Polish territory through the 
ages. 

Whereas in September 1939 Soviet Russia 
after her ruthless attack on Poland had as 
prisoners of war over 15,000 Polish officers 
who were quartered in prisoner-of-war camps 
at Starobielsk-Kozielsk and Ostaszkow in the 
Smolensk area of Russia and for whose safety, 
under international law, Russia was respon- 
sible; and 

Whereas all evidence adduced since the 
year of 1940, seems to establish the fact, 
that Stalin mally ordered the execution 
and liquidation of said 15,000 Polish officers, 
who had steadfastly refused to become Polish 
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quislings, and ordered them to be taken to 
Katyn Forest (or Goat Hill as the Russians 
call the area) and there with their hands 
tied behind their backs with the tricky 
Communist knot, ordered them to be shot 
im the back of the head with Russian bul- 
lets and their bodies d into a mass 
grave and had the graves covered over and 
planted with saplings, the same technique 
that was used on our own United States 
Army officers, our military chaplains, and our 
soldiers when their cold bodies were found 
lying in blood on the Communist overrun 
Korean soil; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
in the interest of justice, suffering humanity 
and history has established the Committee 
for the Investigation of the Katyn Massacre, 
having discovered that the bloody hands of 
communism had even gotten into our State 
Department and the Pentagon and stole 
therefrom eyewitness reports of the Katyn 
Forest massacre by Lt. Col. Donald Stewart 
and Major Van Fleet, Jr., who were prisoners 
of war of the Germans at the time: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That as Americans dedicated to 
the freedom of all nations, we feel duty- 
bound in the name of justice and equity to 
all, to take a firm stand in defense and 
restoration of the just rights of our ally— 
the Republic of Poland and all of the other 
freedom loving nations; be it further 

Resolved, That we firmly believe that the 
decision of Tehran, and Yalta conferences 
concerning Poland and other nations arrived 
at without their consent and without their 
representation, be revoked and repudiated 
entirely in the spirit of good conscience and 
equity. 

We hereby petition and appeal to our Gov- 
ernment that its foreign policy should be 
bipartisan and revert to the principles as 
were duly enunciated in the Atlantic Charter 
and the four freedoms, and thus demonstrate 
to the whole world that it will not tolerate 
serfdom, bondage, and subjugation of free 
peoples by communistic Soviet Russia. 

That we protest against any change in the 
present western boundaries of Poland, inas- 
much as they have always been historically 
Polish. 

We hereby further petition and appeal to 
our Government to continue to take all nee- 
essary military steps and prepare on land, 
on the sea, and in the air in order that we 
can properly defend our homes and our loved 
ones against the totalitarian aggression of 
Soviet Russia; and be it further 

Resolved, That we hereby compliment and 
commend the Congress of the United States 
and the Committee for the Investigation of 
the Katyn Forest Massacre for its untiring 
efforts in summoning witnesses who are still 
alive and holding meetings here and abroad 
to the end that the world will know the 
truth about the massacre of 15,000 Polish 
Officers at Katyn Forest and history will 
record and forever condemn that nation that 
perpetrated the most atrocious, inhuman, 
and dastardly crime against humanity since 
the beginning of the world; and be it further 

Resolved, That we, as loyal citizens of the 
United States of America, hereby repeat our 
pledge of loyalty and allegiance to our great 
and beloved country, and pledge our con- 
tinued support in the defense effort by in- 
vesting in United States defense bonds; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
Harry S. Truman; to the Secretary of State, 
Dean Acheson; to Senators Herbert H. Leh- 
man and Irving M. Ives and to Congressman 
Edmund P. Radwan. 

MICHAEL E. ZIMMER, 
JOSEPH S. MATALA, 
Resolution Committee. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., May 11, 1952. 
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PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE— 
MESSAGES FROM WISCONSIN 
RIFLE CLUBS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr: President, I have 
commented previously on the Senate 
floor regarding the matter of promotion 
of good marksmanship through that pro- 
vision in the Defense Department bill 
under which funds are provided for the 
National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice. 

We of Wisconsin have an outstanding 
tradition of interest in good marksman- 
ship. It is due in part to our magnifi- 
cent vacation land and to the sound work 
performed down through the years by 
Badger sportsmen's groups. So, we yield 
to no State in the Union in our interest 
in good marksmanship. 

We recall the lesson of history that in 
every American war, the marksmanship 
training of our young men has been in- 
valuable in not only winning battles but 
in saving lives. 

I send to the desk various grass-roots 
messages which I have received from my 
State on this issue, supplementing those 
which I have previously placed in the 
Recorp. I also include as an indication 
of sentiment elsewhere in the Nation a 
message which I received from the Be- 
thesda, Md., Landon School. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
messages be printed in the body of the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the mes- 
sages were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

ARMY AND NAvy UNION GARRISON 

517 RIFLE AND PISTOL CLUB, 
Milwaukee, Wis., April 19, 1952. 
Hon. Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: The members of our rifle 
club wish you would do everything you can 
to get the $130,000 for the program of the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice. 

If the National Board, after all these years, 
(since 1903) should be dissolved it would 
be a terrible blow to the Nation's riflemen, 
and would cause them and the Government 
quite a sum of money, the Government more 
than they would save. 

I wonder if the Senators and Congressmen 
realize the hours and hours the members 
of civilian rifle clubs spend in teaching young 
men rifle marksmanship and the boys in 
the safe use of firearms. And for all this 
they get very little support from the Gov- 
ernment. Whereas the Government gets 
these young men trained in the use of the 
rifle and they get expert riflemen that are 
able to defend this country from invasion 
if need be. 

A person reads so much about the waste 
in the Government and when they want to 
save something they take it away from a 
group that is doing so much for the security 
of the country. 

Will you kindly do what you can to put 
this appropriation back into the budget? 
Will you contact members of the Senate 
Committee of Appropriations and ask them 
not to concur with the House on H. R. 7391? 

Thanking you in advance, I am, 

LEON L. OGREN, 
Secretary 
(One of your constituents). 
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BADGER RIFLEMEN, INC., 
Kenosha, Wis., April 30, 1952. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: It has come to our 
attention that H. R. 7391 (Department of 
Defense appropriation bill) has passed the 
House and has been sent to the Senate. As 
it now stands, this bill sets up no appropria- 
tion for the National Board for the Promo- 
tion of Rifle Practice. 

This would be the first time there has 
been no such appropriation since 1903, when 
the national Board was established. 

We will not belabor you with the argu- 
ments in favor of promoting youth and ci- 
vilian marksmanship. As a good Wisconsin 
sportsman, we know you are well informed 
in this matter and have undoubtedly been 
approached on this subject before. 

We strongly urge that you, as our repre- 
sentative in the Senate and on the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, exert every effort 
to reinstate the recommended $130,000 or 
more for this purpose in H. R. 7391. 

Yours very truly, 
KERMIT N. Caves, 
President. 


HARTFORD RIFLE AND PISTOL CLUB, 
Hartford, Wis., April 21, 1952. 
Dear Sm: In regard to H. R. 7391, the De- 
partment of Defense appropriation for 1953, 
we of the Hartford Rifle and Pistol Club urge 
that you do everything in your power to 
appropriate the money asked for the promo- 
tion of rifle practice in the United States. 
We as a club have been training the young 
men around Hartford and without the aid 
of the D. C. M., we will not be able to do 
this. You must always keep in mind that 
every one of our men who goes into service 
that has this training has a better chance 
of coming home. Let’s keep this United 
States cafe for our families. 
Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE F. INDERMUEHLE, 
Secretary. 


APPLETON RIFLE AND PISTOL CLUB, 
Appleton, Wis., April 21, 1952. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR Wir: In behalf of the 
Appleton Rifle and Pistol Club, Inc., wish to 
appeal to you for your support in connection 
with appropriation recommended by the Na- 
tional Board and Department of the Army 
for the promotion of rifle practice for the 
fiscal year of 1953. 

The funds appropriated in the past have 
done a great deal of good in the promotion 
of marksmanship practice, for the senior 
civilian rifle clubs as well as the junior rifle 
clubs. Our club is now in the process of com- 
pleting two junior rifle school classes, and 
also completing the organization of a junior 
rifle club, as we want to continue our job and 
responsibility of not only instructing these 
juniors, but to give them a place to shoot 
and practice marksmanship. As an exhibit, 
I wish to submit a picture from our Post 
Crescent, showing some of the juniors and 
Undersheriff Lyman B. Clark presenting 
Ranger shields for their accomplishments. 
If the appropriation is rejected all junior 
rifle schools and junior rifle clubs will be out 
of existence. 

It will mean the discontinuance of the is- 
sues of rifles, ammunition, targets and other 
accessories for marksmanship practice to 
3,200 junior and senior civilian rifle clubs 
and 34 secondary schools now enrolled in 
the p i, 

It will necessitate the return of all ord- 
nance equipment to clubs on loan, issued by 
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the Government; this will close more than 
600 .30 caliber rifle ranges, one of which is 
owned by our club. We own the old National 
Guard range with facilities for 600 yards. 

The discontinuance of the sale of ammu- 
nition, targets, spare parts and other sup- 
plies for marksmanship practice to civilians 
from ordnance arsenals will cripple our club 
as well as many others through the country. 
We therefore appeal to you to help us so that 
we can continue to train future riflemen and 
marksmen for the good and benefit of our 
country and especially at this time, we need 
these juniors well trained when the time 
comes for mustering into the service. Thank 
you for the privilege of writing you and any - 
Kind help you can give us. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. J. KAPPELL, Secretary. 


MUSKEGO ROD AND GUN CLUB, INC. 
Muskego, Wis., April 29, 1952. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR: The Department of De- 
fense appropriation bill for the fiscal year 
of 1953, H. R. 7391, was passed by the 
House of Representatives and sent to 
the Senate. This bill as it now stands pro- 
vides no funds whatsoever for the National 
Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice. 

This is a radical departure because since 
1903 Congress has provided excellent fi- 
nancial support for the national board 
and since World War I, has provided an 
annual average of $305,000 for the board. 
H. R. 7391 contains no funds for the board 
because the subcommittee on appropria- 
tions for the armed services claims that the 
promotion of rifle practice, (1) “does not add 
to the effectiveness of our defense,” (2) “is 
not required to interest our youth in the 
handling of small arms,” (3) “if promotion 
of rifle practice is to be continued, larger 
sums would have to be provided with no 
benefit to the Nation as a whole. 

Let us not forget that (1) during World 
War II, Great Britain had no group 
trained in small arms and had to beg small 
arms from us to supply urgently needed de- 
fense. (2) Any group wishing to weaken our 
Nation and its defense makes an immense 
gain if we weaken or lose our small arms 
training and skill. (3) Being a Nation ac- 
customed to bear arms for our defense and 
recreation, not too large a sum of money 
is needed to keep us in that frame of mind. 

The Muskego Rod and Gun Club is a bona 
fide property owning club incorporated in 
1942, and has a membership of 147. As 
your constituents we request you to recon- 
sider bill H. R. 7391, the Department of De- 
fense appropriation bill so that when it is 
finally passed it will contain an appropria- 
tion for the National Board for the Promo- 
tion of Rifle Practice of at least $130,000 as 
was granted last year. Our Department of 
Defense needs that amount and more for 
the promotion of rifle practice. 

Very truly yours, 
R. H. WOLFF, 
Secretary. 


— 


La Crosse RIFLE CLUB, INC., 
La Crosse, Wis., April 23, 1952. 
ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sm: In connection with H. R. 
7391, Department of Defense appropriation 
bill for the fiscal year 1953: 

The undersigned members of our club 
and the club members in general earnestly 
urge you to see that the appropriation 
amounting to approximately $130,000 is 
passed for the promotion of rifie 
among the various clubs as this money is 
used for the very worthy purpose of 
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the young men for national defense. If the 
amount is not allowed it will cost the Gov- 
ernment more to have all the material is- 
sued to the various clubs returned. 

If not allowed the office of the Director 
of Civilian Marksmanship would be abolished 
as this organization has existed for many 
years and has helped to train a large num- 
ber of civilians and young men about to 
enter the Armed Forces. 

Let's hope we can continue to make a Na- 
tion of rifiemen in keeping with the ideals 
of our Serene 

Respectfully, 

A. D. SANIAL, 
Secretary. 

30.06 RIFLE AND PISTOL CLUB, 
Milwaukee, Wis., April 22, 1952. 

Hon. Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: We, the members of the 30.06 
Rifle and Pistol Club, 18 male adult citizens, 
have been reading a lot lately about H. R. 
7391, the Department of Defense appropri- 
ations bill for 1953, and of course we do 
not agree with the action of the committee 
and of the House of Representatives; instead, 
as your constituents, we urge you to vote for 
the continuation of the program for the pro- 
motion of small arms marksmanship among 
the citizens of this country because we con- 
sider this to be of real benefit to the welfare 
of the Nation as a whole. 

Part of the above-mentioned bill says: 
“(b) that it does not add to the effectiveness 
of our defenses.” Again, we respectfully dis- 
agree. Can anybody say how much money, 
time and lives were saved because many of 
our soldiers in the last war were already 
trained in the use of the basic arm of the 
soldier? Money was saved because many of 
our soldiers already knew how to handle a 
rifie, and it did cost less to train him; time 
was saved because it did not take such a 
long time to train such a soldier; lives were 
saved because these soldiers when in the 
battlefields, knew better how to take care 
of themselves than their less fortunate 
buddies. 

Even in civilian life, sir, the training in 
the safe handling of firearms, that our citi- 
zens get from clubs like ours augments the 
pleasures of hunting and outdoor life, here 
again lives may be saved because of the train- 
ing and knowledge that people get in the 
safe use of firearms. 

We believe that at least the requested 
amount of $130,000 should be appropriated 
for the promotion of rifle practice and train- 
ing. 


Very truly yours, 
FEDERICO HERRERA, 
Secretary. 


Tue LANDON SCHOOL, 
‘ Bethesda, Md., April 29, 1952. 
The Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: A notice from the National 
Rifle Association of America advises us that 
the House of Representatives in passing the 
defense appropriation bill did not include 
the Bureau of the Budget request for $130,- 
000 for the National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice. 

In rejecting the budget request, junior 
and senior rifle clubs throughout the United 
States will be denied the use of .22 caliber 
and .30 caliber ammunition used for train- 
ing and qualification firing. It will also 
deny them the use of range equipment and 
rifles already issued by the director of civilian 
marksmanship, and such equipment which 
might be issued in the future. As you can 
see, this would force the closing of many 
Junior and senior rife ranges throughout 
the United States which depend upon this 
appropriation for their existence 
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We join our fellow shooters throughout 
the United States in earnestly asking that 
you help us in our efforts to continue the 
promotion of rifle practice by supporting the 
budget request of $130,000. Our continued 
existence as a rifle club entirely depends on 
the requested appropriation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN LANING TAYLOR, 
Executive Officer, Assistant Instructor. 
Epwin R. KINNEOR, Jr., 
Secretary, Landon School Jr. Rifle Club, 
Bethesda, Må. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services: 

S. 3086. A bill to amend the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1951, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1575); and 

H. R. 6787, A bill to extend the Rubber Act 
of 1948 (Public Law 469, 80th Cong.), as 
amended, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1581). 

By Mr. KNOWLAND, from the Committee 
on Armed Services: 

H. R. 696. A bill to authorize the President 
of the United States to present the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross to Col. Roscoe Turner; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1576). 

By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

H. R. 156. A bill to repeal the Alaska rail- 
road tax; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1577); and 

H. R. 7188. A bill to provide that the addi- 
tional tax imposed by section 2470 (a) (2) 
of the Internal Revenue Code shall not ap- 
ply in respect of coconut oil produced in, or 
produced from materials grown in, the Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1578). 

By Mr O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

S. 2646. A bill to cancel irrigation mainte- 
mance and operation charges on the Sho- 
shone Indian Mission School lands on the 
Wind River Indian Reservation; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1579); and 

H. R. 6133. A bill to authorize a $100 per 
capita payment to members of the Red Lake 
Band of Chippewa Indians from the proceeds 
of the sale of timber and lumber on the Red 
Lake Reservation; with an amendment 
(Rept. No, 1580). 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 15, 1952, he presented 
to the President of the United States 
the following enrolled bills: 

S. 2307. An act for the relief of Holger 
Kubischke; 

S. 2322. An act prohibiting the manufac- 
ture or use of the character “Smokey Bear” 
by unauthorized persons; 

S. 2521. An act to revive and reenact sec- 
tion 6 of the act entitled “An act authoriz- 
ing the construction of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors for flood control, and 
for other purposes,” approved December 22, 
1944; and 

S. 2672. An act for the relief of Elisabeth 
Mueller (also known as Elizabeth Philbrick). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as fellows: 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

S. 3175. A bill to permit all civil actions 
against the United States for recovery of 
taxes erroneously or illegally assessed or col- 
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lected to be brought in the District Courts 
with right of trial by jury; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Grorcr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILLIAMS (for himself, Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL, Mr. O'Conor, Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON, Mr. FREAR, Mr. SMITH of 
New Jersey, Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, 
Mr. MARTIN, Mr. Tart, Mr. MUNDT, 
Mr. IvEs, and Mr. Nrxon): 

S. 3176. A bill to amend the Internal Revy- 
enue Code so as to prohibit the deduction 
from gross income of bad debts owed by 
political parties and political organizations; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WILLIAms when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

S. 3177. A bill to reimburse the South Da- 
kota State Hospital for the Insane for the 
care of Indian patients; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

S. 3178. A bill to provide that the com- 
pensation the United States shall pay the 
borough of Blairsville, Pa., for certain land 
and improvements thereon, shall include the 
replacement costs of such improvements; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. NEELY (for himself and Mr. 
CASE): 

S. 3179. A bill to provide for a Delegate 
from the District of Columbia to the House 
of Representatives; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. McMAHON: 

S. 3180. A bill for the relief of Spiros 
Lekatsas; and 

S. 3181. A bill for the relief of Andreas 
Grigoratos; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. LEHMAN (for Mr. Murray): 

S. 3182. A bill for the relief of the Sacred 
Heart Hospital; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEM: 

S. 3183. A bill for the relief of Barbara 
Ann Meade, a minor; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 3184. A bill for the relief of Evelyn 
Hardy Waters; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES 
CODE RELATING TO RECOVERY 
OF CERTAIN TAXES 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to amend certain sections of the United 
States Code. The specific purpose of 
the bill is to provide a jury trial in any 
action against the United States for the 
recovery of any internal revenue tax 
alleged to have been erroneously or ille- 
gally assessed or collected, or any pen- 
alty claimed to have been collected 
without authority, or any sum alleged 
to have been excessive or in any man- 
ner wrongfully collected under the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, which is the exist- 
ing law. 

In view of the approval of the Presi- 
dent’s Reorganization Plan No. 1, it is 
probably necessary, certainly desirable, 
to offer this amendment to the Internal 
Revenue Code. It would also give a 
complaining taxpayer the right to sue 
the United States in the district in 
which the taxpayer resides. Under the 
present law such suits must be brought 
in the district in which the collector 
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of internal revenue in a State resides. 
In the case of a State having two or 
three districts, it results in a concentra- 
tion of litigation in the district in which 
the collector resides. 

The bill (S. 3175) to permit all civil 
actions against the United States for 
recovery of taxes erroneously or illegally 
assessed or collected to be brought in 
the district courts with right of trial by 
jury, introduced by Mr. GEORGE, was 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


DEDUCTION FROM GROSS INCOME 
OF CERTAIN POLITICAL DEBTS 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
May 13, 1952, on behalf of the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL], the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor], the 
junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HENDRICKSON], the senior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], my colleague, 
the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr, 
FREAR], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
BUTLER], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Martin], the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. MUNDT], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives], the Senator from 
California [Mr. Nixon], and myself, I 
introduced Senate bill 3164, to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code so as to pro- 
hibit the deduction from gross income 
of bad debts owed by political parties 
and political organizations. The pur- 
pose of the bill was to correct the loop- 
hole in the present tax law whereby the 
Treasury Department was ruling that 
loans to political committees were legiti- 
mate deductions for income-tax pur- 
poses. 

Since the introduction of that bill I 
have found that while it did correct this 
particular loophole, at the same time it 
opened another one whereby loans made 
to special committees set up for the 
election of State officers could be de- 
ductible. 

This certainly was not my intention 
when introducing the afore-mentioned 
bill, and just why the new loophole was 
incorporated I am at a loss to under- 
stand. My instructions to the legisla- 
tive counsel were very specific; namely, 
that I did not want any loopholes left 
whereby any political contributions or 
loans of any description could be classi- 
fied as income-tax deductions. 

On behalf of the same Senators I have 
just mentioned, and myself, I now intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a cor- 
rected bill. 

A similar correction is being made in 
the companion bill which was introduced 
in the House on the same date, and as 
an additional safeguard a copy of this 
bill is being submitted to the Treasury 
Department and they are being asked 
for an advance opinion as to whether or 
not this bill will correct any and all pos- 
sible loopholes in this field. 

The bill (S. 3176) to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code so as to prohibit the 
deduction from gross income of bad 
debts owed by political parties and polit- 
ical organizations, introduced by Mr. 
WILLIAMS (for himcelf and other Sena- 
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tors), was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I now move that the 
Committee on Finance be discharged 
from the further consideration of Senate 
bill 3164, and that the bill be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Delaware. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE ACT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by re- 
quest) submitted amendments in the 
nature of a substitute, intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 2746) to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act to 
provide for a Chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to be elected by 
the Commission, and in whom adminis- 
trative authority shall be vested, which 
were referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, and or- 
dered to be printed, 


REVISION OF LAWS RELATING TO 
IMMIGRATION, NATURALIZATION, 
AND NATIONALITY — AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. LEHMAN (for himself, Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, Mr. BENTON, Mr. Lancer, Mr. KIL- 
GORE, Mr. Douctas, Mr. McManon, Mr. 
GREEN, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. Moopy, Mr. 
MURRAY, Mr. KEFAUVER, and Mr. Morse) 
submitted 11 amendments, intended to 
be proposed by them, jointly, to the bill 
(S. 2550) to revise the laws relating to 
immigration, naturalization, and na- 
tionality; and for other purposes, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


By Mr. McMAHON: 

Address delivered by Dr. Lev. E. Dobriansky 
at the Conference on Psychological Strategy 
in the Cold War, on February 22, 1952. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

Editorial entitled “Couldn’t We Get a 
Divorce?” published in the Tulsa (Okla.) 
Tribune of March 17, 1952, relating to the 
status of Puerto Rico. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Article entitled “Oil Industry Faces Prob- 
lem of Obtaining Funds for Expansion,” pub- 
lished in the Wall Street Journal of May 14, 
1952. 

Article entitled “Mr. Bloom Goes to Wash- 
ington,” written by Milton V. Burgess, and 
published in a recent issue of the Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph. 

By Mr. WELKER: 

Letter addressed to him by Mr. John Ar- 

koosh, of Gooding, Idaho. 


OPPOSITION TO GOVERNMENT SEI- 
ZURE BY ORDER OF RAILWAY 
CONDUCTORS 
Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, yester- 

day I took occasion to invite the atten- 

tion of the Senate to the fact that cer- 
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tain railroad brotherhood representa- 
tives who had originally advocated sei- 
zure of the railroad industry, have in 
recent days expressed opposition to Gov- 
ernment seizure of the railroads. 

I stated that two of the brotherhoods 
who are now participating in Supreme 
Court proceedings against seizure had 
come to realize the dangers of govern- 
mental seizure. At the time I made that 
statement there was not available any 
written petition or brief filed with the 
Supreme Court by the railroad unions in- 
volved. 

This morning it has been called to my 
attention by W. P. Kennedy, president of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
one of the splendid organizations which 
has done so much to advance labor’s 
interests, that this brotherhood which 
originally petitioned the President for 
seizure is not a party to the pending 
Court proceedings. Thus, while three 
of the four railroad brotherhoods are 
participating in the current action be- 
fore the Supreme Court, it is only the 
Order of Railway Conductors which 
originally favored seizure of the carriers 
that now opposes such action. 


THE KOJE ISLAND PRISON CAMP 
AFFAIR 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, with the courtesy 
of the Senate and the indulgence of the 
majority leader, that I may speak for 
not to exceed 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
may proceed. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I spoke of the affair on Koje 
Island, in which Communist prisoners 
seized an American general by the name 
of Francis T. Dodd, and held him as a 
captive while he negotiated with them; 
and then later Gen. Charles Colson, who 
succeeded General Dodd as camp com- 
mander, yielded to the demands of the 
Communist prisoners. 

I had intended today to offer a reso- 
lution to have the Preparedness Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Armed 
Services investigate this incident. How- 
ever, during the meeting of the Armed 
Services Committee this morning, the 
committee had before it as a witness 
Hon. Frank Pace, Secretary of the Army. 
Present also was the distinguished 
chairman of the Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee, the junior Senator from Texas 
LMr. JoHNsoN]. The chairman of the 
Preparedness Subcommittee told me it 
was not necessary to offer a resolution; 
that a letter or a personal word from me 
to him as chairman of the Preparedness 
Subcommittee, of which I also happen 
to be a member, would bring about such 
an investigation. Therefore, I shall not 
offer the resolution, but shall accept the 
statement of the distinguished Senator 
from Texas in the matter. In passing, 
I wish to say that I have found the Sen- 
ator from Texas always to be very fair, 
and he is doing an outstanding job as 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. President, I point out that what 
happened on Koje Island was very dis- 
graceful. Can we imagine, for instance, 
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the American prisoners who received 
terrific abuse from the Japs on Corregi- 
dor, where many American soldiers were 
butchered, many died, and only a few 
returned, making demands and negotiat- 
ing with the Japanese? Can we imagine 
American prisoners negotiating in Ger- 
man prison camps? Can we imagine 
American prisoners who are even today 
in Chinese or North Korean Communist 
prison camps negotiating with and hav- 
ing their demands granted by the enemy 
we are now fighting? 

I say this affair follows the pattern 
established in Hungary, where three 
American flyers were seized and held for 
ransom by the Hungarian Government, 
and the United States Government suc- 
cumbed to blackmail and paid the ran- 
som demanded. We ought to reflect 
upon what happened a century or more 
ago, when we were a small, weak Repub- 
lic, and other unjustifiable demands 
were made upon us. We stood up to 
them then; it is about time we stood up 
today. 

During hearings of the Appropriations 
Committee on the State Department 
budget, I was shocked to learn further 
details with respect to the Hungarian 
affair. Iam more shocked to learn about 
the Koje Island affair today. It is being 
used by the Communists as propaganda 
all over the world. It is almost unbe- 
lievable. 

Isimply wish to say that, insofar as in- 
formation has come to us and insofar as 
I know the few facts which have reached 
us, I commend Gen. Mark Clark for the 
action he has taken to date. I wish to 
pay tribute also to Secretary of the Army 
Frank Pace for the very forthright state- 
ment he made before the Committee on 
Armed Services. He stood up and took 
a straighforward position in the matter. 
It is good to know there are some Amer- 
icans who are standing up to these 
things. I think the Senate of the United 
States and the American public want to 
know that such is the case. They want 
to commend the good, but they also want 
to condemn the bad. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Hampshire 
yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Would not the 
Senator agree with me that we should 
not allow our delegates to go to the Ko- 
rean truce talks simply to have Commu- 
nist propaganda used against us, as 
seems to be the situation at the present 
time? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I agree with the Sen- 
ator’s statement. 

I have been very much interested in 
comments that have been received from 
individual parents whose sons and hus- 
bands are now serving in Korea. Some 
of those sons and husbands are now in 
prison camps of our enemies, the Com- 
munists—God knows under what condi- 
tions. How do they feel? What is the 
situation so far as they are concerned? 

I have also been very much interested 
in comments in the press, and I send to 
the desk various articles and editorials 
on this subject, and ask to have them 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks, 
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There being no objection, the editorials 
and articles were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of May 13, 1952] 
PRISONERS AND PROPAGANDA 


The disclosure of the facts surrounding 
the kidnaping and subsequent release of 
General Dodd by Communist prisoners on 
Koje indicates the close connection between 
the episode and the Communist propaganda 
line. What might at first have seemed to 
be a sudden, spontaneous, and almost acci- 
dental action is shown to have been a care- 
fully planned scheme to get a hearing for 
more of the outrageous sort of charges that 
the Communists have been making both at 
Panmunjom and in Peiping. The prisoners’ 
“blackmail” demands had so little relation 
to the truth that they must have been in- 
spired by something other than the immedi- 
ate facts or the situation on Koje. 

This has been characteristic of the entire 
Communist approach to the prisoner prob- 
lem and, for that matter, to most of the 
other issues that have been raised in nego- 
tiation, The Communists have been invited 
after a truce is agreed, to send their own 
representatives to observe the fairness of the 
screening processes, and have even been told 
that they may use whatever persuasion they 
can to present their case to the captives. 
This they have flatly refused, just as they 
refused any sort of investigation of their re- 
peated charges of germ warfare. 

The obvious conclusion is that the Com- 
munists prefer not to be put in a position 
of knowing the truth when they feel that 
they can continue to make propaganda capi- 
tal out of their monstrous lies. They prefer 
not to arrive at a conclusion when they feel 
that they can turn to their profit any sort 
of delay and deadlock. 

These unhappy facts do not augur well 
for an agreement at Panmunjom. It has 
long been evident that the Communists made 
their initial truce proposal with no real de- 
sire to see a truce speedily effected. It is 
difficult, at this stage, to believe that there 
has been even the slightest particle of good 
faith in the Communists’ so-called negotia- 
tion, The result has been the necessity for 
prolonging the exasperating discussion to 
the point from which no further ground 
could be given by the United Nations. 

The prisoner issue is that point. It has 
been used by the United Nations to reaffirm 
a position that is unshakably sound in hu- 
manity and morals. It has been used by 
the Communists to obstruct a settlement and 
to serve as the basis for the manufacture of 
more and more falsehoods. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of May 
13, 1952] 
THE DAMAGE DONE on KOJE 


What has happened at the prison camp on 
Koje Island adds up to an unholy mess. 
American prestige has been hurt. At the 
same time the Communists at Panmunjom 
and elsewhere have won a big victory in the 
propaganda field. General Mark Clark, who 
has just assumed his new duties as supreme 
commander of the United Nations in Korea, 
merits sympathy. He is not going to have 
an easy time repairing the damage that has 
been done, 

In terms of concrete special privileges, it 
may be that Brigadier General Dodd is right 
in declaring that his Communist captors 
have received concessions of only minor im- 
portance in exchange for releasing him un- 
harmed. It may be true, too, as General 
Clark has intimated, that the concessions 
will never actually be granted because they 
have been made in response to unadulter- 
ated blackmail and because blackmailers 
have no legal or moral right to the things 
they extort. Be that as it may, however, 
the fact remains that the Red war prisoners 
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on Koje have succeeded in putting on a show 
that has covered the United Nations com- 
mand with embarrassment of the first mag- 
nitude—the sort of thing that the Kremlin 
and its puppet propagandists can be counted 
upon to exploit to the utmost. 

As negotiated by Brigadier General Col- 
son—General Dodd's successor as top com- 
mander on Koje—three concessions have 
been made to meet the propaganda-laden 
blackmail demands. In and of themselves, 
none of the concessions seems to amount to 
much. One agrees to recognize and co- 
operate with a commission of representatives 
chosen by the prisoners from their own num- 
bers—an arrangement that looks harmless 
enough. The second promises that every- 
thing possible will be done to eliminate 
future violence on the island—a promise 
which merely affirms that the U. N. will 
continue its humane treatment under the 
Geneva convention, And the third says 
that there will be no “forcible screenings 
or any rearming” of the Red captives—an 
assurance that appears to have little mean- 
ing in view of the fact that there has been 
no such rearming and that every captive 
has already been screened—without force, 
of course—through interviews to determine 
his attitude toward the idea of being re- 
turned to Red control. 

However, even though these concessions 
may thus seem to be of minor importance 
at first glance, a second glance shows how 
they can be distorted into evidence that the 
United Nations has confessed to mistreat- 
ing prisoners in the past. Certainly, it takes 
little imagination to visualize how the Red 
propagandists are likely to make use of such 
statements as the following, which General 
Colson is reported to have addressed to the 
Koje desperadoes: “I do admit that there 
have been instances where many 
prisoners of war have been killed and 
wounded by U. N. forces 1 will 
do all within my power to eliminate fur- 
ther violence and bloodshed. If such inci- 
dents happen in the future, I will be re- 
sponsible.” Needless to say, the enemy’s 
lie machine will not balance those words 
with General Clark’s incontrovertible asser- 
tion that the island's troubles in recent weeks 
have resulted from the deliberate and 
planned machinations of unprincipled Com- 
munist leaders bent on disrupting the camp’s 
orderly operation and embarrassing the 
United Nations command. 

It is possible, of course, that the Koje 
situation has been handled in about the 
only way it could have been handled once 
General Dodd was seized as a hostage the 
only way, that is, short ot resorting to im- 
mediate force and thus imperiling the gen- 
eral’s life and risking the possibility of brutal 
retaliatory action against American and Al- 
lied prisoners in Communist hands. With 
that consideration in mind, the American 
people will have some cause to temper their 
criticism of what has happened. But they 
cannot be blamed if at the same time they 
demand to know how conditions at the 
camp—notorious for its unruliness—reached 
a point where the captives were able to get 
their hands on the top commander to force 
the U. N. into a humiliating ransom deal of 
great propaganda value to the Reds. 

Presumably, the investigation into the 
matter will be as thoroughgoing as possible. 
Neither our own country nor the United 
Nations can afford any more such monu- 
mental flascos. 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of May 
13, 1952 
THE Dopp AFFAIR 
Even though at this writing Gen. Mark 
Clark, supreme United Nations commander, 
hints that the U. N. will not keep the terms 
forced upon it by the kidnaping of Brig. 
Gen. Francis T. Dodd, it is obvious that the 
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Red prisoners of Koje have made the U. N. 
and the United States Army ridiculous, 

It is difficult to understand how an Amer- 
ican general can be “captured” by prisoners 
his men are supposed to be guarding, par- 
ticularly as it appears the kidnaping was 
planned and not spontaneous. 

By his apparent carelessness, General Dodd 
has forced the American prison command to 
accept the insulting and ridiculous terms of 
the Communist prisoners. Thus a handful 
of Communists has caused this country as 
well as its allies in the Korean affair to lose 
face throughout Asia. 

Nor will we gain anything by refusing the 
demands on the basis they were forced on 
us under “duress.” If we do not live up to 
our word, then that becomes another oppor- 
tunity for the Communist propagandists to 
scream that we are liars. 

At the same time the Dodd affair has shed 
light on disgraceful conditions within the 
Koje prison compounds which contribute to 
the humiliation of our forces. 

Newsmen, visiting Koje, report that Com- 
munist prisoners are flying North Korean 
banners in direct violation of regulations. 

Contraband articles, captured from Red 
prisoners, are returned by their guards 
“merely to appease them and prevent 
trouble,” according to Col, Wilbur Raven who 
was nearly taken prisoner with General Dood. 

There have been a number of prison out- 
breaks, organized by Communists. 

Camp Officials freely admit that while they 
control conditions outside the prison com- 
pound, the Communist prisoners are running 
things to suit themselves on the inside. 

There seems to be some doubt as to 
whether the Communists or our soldiers are 
the real prisoners on Koje. 

Taken altogether, the kidnaping of an 
American general by Communist prisoners 
under his command and his release only 
after blackmail has an unfortunately famil- 
lar ring. 

It was not long ago that another American 
general provided the Communists with price- 
less propaganda by allowing his diary to be 
stolen, and only a little more than a year ago 
that we had to pay $120,000 for the ransom 
of four American fliers held prisoner by Hun- 
garian Communists. 

Little wonder that the Communist nego- 
tiators in Korea hold us in such contempt, 
and will continue to do so as long as our ap- 
peasement policy is maintained, Meanwhile 
the folly of General MacArthur’s dismissal 
becomes more apparent every day. 


From the Washington Post of May 13, 1952] 
SNAFUSSIMO AT KOJE 


Apparently the initial reports of the condi- 
tions surrounding the release of General 
Dodd at Koje Island—upon which our edi- 
torial of yesterday was based—could hardly 
have been more misleading. The damaging 
conditions to which the acting commander 
of the Koje prisoner of war camp, General 
Colson, agreed in order to obtain General 
Dodd's release indicate a snafu of mammoth 
proportions. Indeed, they promise to dwarf 
all the other bumbles of the Korean war, 
and they furnish a really ugly welcome to 
General Clazk as he takes over in Tokyo. 

For example, in a note to the fanatical 
Communist prisoners which the Army has 
now made public, General Colson admitted 
that there had been instances of bloodshed 
on Koje and promised to do all within his 
power to eliminate further violence. He also 
assured prisoners that in the future they 
could expect humane treatment in accord- 
ance with international law. What, in 
heaven’s name, have the prisoners been get- 
ting? According to all the stories released 
by the Army, officials have gone out of their 
way to respect prisoners’ rights and in the 
riots at Koje the guards used firearms only 
as a last resort. 
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Then, to make matters worse, General Col- 
son agreed to stop the “forcible screening 
or any rearming of prisoners of war” in this 
camp. Does this mean that the U. N. would 
no longer have the right to ask prisoners 
whether they wished to be repatriated? If 
so, then what has all the fracas been about 
at Panmunjom? And what, pray tell, does 
“rearming of prisoners of war” mean? Offi- 
cials in the Pentagon say they do not know. 
Are we to infer from this cryptic reference 
that prisoners of war have been rearmed 
and sent back to fight in, say, the South Ko- 
rean Army? If so, then someone has been 
playing pretty loose with the information 
made available to the public. 

General Clark’s statement that the reply 
to the prisoners was made under duress 
(because of the threat to General Dodd’s 
life) and constituted “unadulterated black- 
mail” is, of course, abundantly true. But 
why did any responsible Army officer, sup- 
posedly aware of the consequences, become 
a party to this blackmail? The fact that 
General Dodd placed himself in a position 
to be captured seems to show at least bad 
judgment. It is hard to conceive of any 
circumstances which warranted considering 
General Dodd’s welfare above the welfare of 
the entire United Nations undertaking. 

Undoubtedly what General Colson did was 
agree to a list of demands made by the Com- 
munist prisoners as part of a plan to em- 
barrass the U. N. command. In a sense 
General Clark is right in implying that there 
is no obligation to honor promises made 
under duress. This may well be the best 
way out of the whole sorry mess. 

But think what a propaganda weapon the 
Communists have been handed. A general 
officer of the United States Army has vir- 
tually confirmed that treatment at Koje has 
been inhumane; he has promised that screen- 
ing for voluntary repatriation will be 
stopped; and he has implied that there has 
been rearming of prisoners of war. This will 
be blared from every loudspeaker behind the 
iron curtain, and it will go a long way to- 
ward making a mockery of all the months 
of haggling at Panmunjom. 

Both the Eighth Army and the Defense 
Department have an obligation to the Amer- 
ican public to investigate and explain all the 
facts promptly, including the ugly implica- 
tions in General Colson’s reply and the re- 
ports of atrociously lax administration of 
the prison camps. They ought to look par- 
ticularly at the way in which censorship 
operated to becloud a bad situation. But 
all the explanations can scarcely atone for 
a verbal defeat that looks as bad as any 
the U. N. has suffered on the battlefield. 


[From the Washington Post of May 14, 1952] 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR KOJE 


Last December, in connection with the de- 
cision to ransom the American flyers held in 
Hungary, this newspaper quoted some lines 
from Rudyard Kipling. They are equally ap- 
plicable to the disgraceful promises made by 
General Colson to the Communist prisoners 
on Koje Island in buying the release of Gen- 
eral Dodd: 

„It is always a temptation to a rich and lazy 
nation 
To puff and look important and to say: 
Though we know we should defeat you, 
We have not the time to meet you. 
We will therefore pay you cash to go away.“ 
And that is called paying the Danegeld; 
But we've proved it again and again 
That if once you have paid him the Danegeld 
You never get rid of the Dane , 
So when you are requested to pay up or 
molested, 
You will find it better policy to say: 
We never pay anyone Danegeld, 
No matter how trifling the cost; 
For the end of that game is oppression and 
shame, 
And the nation that pays it is lost.““ 
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The Defense Department took a necessary 
step to extricate itself by disavowing the 
statement of General Colson and by relieving 
both General Colson and General Dodd of 
their commands. It was particularly im- 
portant to have the categorical assertion 
that “no arming of any prisoners has taken 
place for any purpose whatsoever” and to 
have the affirmation that the treatment of 
prisoners has been humanitarian and that 
there has been no forcible screening. In our. 
opinion, the Department ought to go further 
and make it clear that the principle of vol- 
untary repatriation will not be abandoned. 
It goes almost without saying that Generals 
Colson and Dodd ought to be court-martialed 
if their responsibility for this piece of monu- 
mental stupidity is established. 

Two questions in particular remain to be 
answered: . 

1. Was General Colson acting on his own 
authority in making the foolishly phrased 
concessions to the Communists, or did he 
act with approval of some higher head- 
quarters? It is scarcely conceivable that 
General Van Fleet, the Eighth Army com- 
mander who threatened to use tanks to 
rescue General Dodd, would have assented 
to such conditions. But it is important to 
learn just how the muddle was com- 
pounded after General Dodd had blundered 
into letting himself be captured. 

2. What is the story on conditions at the 
prison camp? Reports of almost total lack 
of discipline keep coming back, indicating 
that the Army has little or no control within 
the compound. Through the censorship— 
which, incidentally, made a bad mess far 
worse—it is almost impossible to learn the 
truth. The Army has operated on the theory 
that inasmuch as the 70,000 fanatical Com- 
munists on Koje have been segregated 
from the non-Communist prisoners, prison 
discipline is more or less up to them. It 
is true, of course, that it would be a drain 
on manpower to supply sufficient guards 
to police the prisoners in every particular. 
But if lack of firm supervision has per- 
mitted the prisoners to set their own terms, 
certainly a reexamination of the whole situ- 
ation is urgent. 

No agency is competent to investigate 
itself objectively. That is why it is espe- 
cially important to have an independent 
inquiry in addition to the one called for 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff through General 
Clark. The damage to American and United 
Nations prestige demands the attention of 
Congress. The Senate Preparedness Sub- 
committee is the logical body to conduct 
an on-the-spot investigation, armed, if nec- 
essary, with a specific mandate from the 
Senate. 

Investigation, to be sure, cannot undo 
the damage—and doubtless the Communists 
will capitalize the repudiation no less than 
the original concessions. But a quick, tough 
investigation can fix the responsibility, cor- 
rect conditions and point up a sad lesson 
for the future. Perhaps it will also show 
that “Danegeld” ought to be required 
reading at West Point and at the War 
College. 


[From the New York Times of May 13, 1952] 


BLACKMAIL Is LAID TO KOJE CAPTIVES IN SEIZ- 
ING GENERAL—CLARK Sars PRISONERS 
WARNED OF UPRISINGS AND KILLING OF Dopp 
ir Force Was UsED—ALLIES GRANT DE- 
MANDS—RELEASED OFFICER TELLS OF LONG 
PARLEYS WiTH Rep LEADERS IN Move To 
Free Him 
HEADQUARTERS, EIGHTH ARMY IN KOREA, 

Tuesday, May 13.—Gen. Mark W. Clark, 

United Nations commander in the Far East, 

said yesterday that the promises made to the 

Communist prisoners of war who had cap- 

tured Brig. Gen. Francis T. Dodd, former 

commander of the prisoner camp at Koje Is- 

land, and released him Saturday after 78 
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hours, had been made in response to un- 
adulterated blackmail. 

This blackmail, he said, came in the form 
of demands by North Koreans, who threat- 
ened to kill General Dodd if force were used 
to free him, and to set off uprisings in com- 
pounds on the island containing about 
80,000 Communist prisoners. 

The prisoners were told that if General 
Dodd was released unharmed there would 
be no more forcible screening or any rearm- 
ing of prisoners of war in the camp, nor 
would any attempt at nominal screening 
be made. 

General Clark pointed out that Brig. Gen. 
Charles F. Colson, who succeeded General 
Dodd as camp commander, had acted on his 
own initiative when he made these commit- 
ments. He explained that the reply of 
General Colson to the Communist prisoners 
Was made under great duress at a time when 
the life of General Dodd was at stake. 

“Communist demands were unadulterated 
blackmail, and any commitments made by 
General Colson as a result of such demands 
should be interpreted accordingly,” General 
Clark asserted. 


QUESTIONS ARE BARRED 


Since no questions were permitted on the 
subject of General Clark’s review, it was not 
known whether this meant that General 
Colson’s promise would be ignored or what 
Was meant by the reference to rearmed pris- 
oners in the camp. 

[The Joint Chiefs of Staff has asked the 
Far East Command to rush an immediate 
clarifying report to Washington on the ex- 
plosive situation on Koje, the Associated 
Press said.] 

Meanwhile, General Dodd revealed how 
he had acted as middleman in the barter 
deal for his life between the prisoners and 
Allied troops surrounding the compound 
in which he was held hostage. 

Underscoring the stories of Generals Clark 
and Dodd was a theme of failure of kindness 
toward the Communist prisoners and of ap- 
peasement of their whims. The uselessness 
of a plan to win the friendship of the 
prisoners emerged from interviews of Koje 
earlier in the day with other key figures in 
the bizarre drama. 

The story began with what had the ap- 
pearance of an annoying incident, and then 
suddenly, as American troop pressure in- 
creased, developed threats of prison breaks 
involving tens of thousands of prisoners, 
and threats to murder General Dodd. Half 
an hour before General Dodd was to have 
been released, the Communists tried to 
renege on their agreement to try to subject 
him to a humiliating propaganda show. 

It was a story in which a mysterious com- 
missar of prisoners turned up at one point 
and in which, at another point, flowers were 
placed in the general's tent. 

General Dodd nervously read to corre- 
spondents an account of his experiences in 
the compound with 6,000 Communists. In 
a deep voice that quavered a few times, the 
burly, gray-haired general started with the 
Communist ruse that brought him to the 
gates of the compound; dwelt on his meet- 
ings with the Communist ringleaders, and 
concluded with an opinion—contradicting 
that of General Clark—that the “concessions 
granted by the camp authorities were of 
minor importance.” 

These concessions included a promise to 
the Communists by General Colson “that in 
the future prisoners of war can expect hu- 
mane treatment in this camp,” and an ad- 
mission “that there have been instances of 
bloodshed where many prisoners of war have 
been killed and wounded by United Nations 
forces.” Also extended to the Communists 
was the pledge barring the screening or re- 
arming of prisoners. 

TELLS OF SEIZURE 

General Dodd's story, by avoiding the 

subject of the terms of the negotiations be- 
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tween the prisoners and the United Nations 
forces, was a more dramatic document than 
the others, despite its style of military 
formality. 

At 2:00 last Wednesday afternoon, General 
Dodd said, he went to Compound 76 in 
response to requests from the prisoners that 
he listen to their complaints about food, 
clothing and medical supplies, “as well as a 
number of demands concerning forced re- 
patriation, the acceptance of Russia as a 
neutral nation and other matters not appro- 
priate for such an interview.” 

After an hour and a quarter of haggling, 
General Dodd decided to leave, and turned 
to walk away from the opened gate of the 
compound. Whereupon about 20 prisoners 
overpowered him and dragged him past an 
inner gate that closed from the inside. 

His personal possessions were confiscated, 
and were restored to him after he had been 
moved into a comfortable room in one of the 
compound buildings and “informed that this 
action had been planned and that all Com- 
munists had been prepared to seize me if 
the opportunity arose. 

During the several hours he spent in this 
room, General Dodd complied with a Com- 
munist request that the allies deliver to the 
compound the prisoner-leaders of other 
compounds on the island. By 7:30 that 
evening the other Communist leaders had 
been brought to compound 76 by jeep and 
sedan. . 

AGREES TO DELEGATION 


A half hour later, the leaders told General 
Dodd they wanted a delegation consisting 
of one representative of each compound. 

General Dodd agreed, “with the under- 
standing that details would be worked out 
later,” and he was led to a tent that had 
obviously been prepared for him. 

At this point, cameramen listening to the 
general's recital in a briefing room here 
ringed the lectern on which he was leaning 
slightly as he read and the general faltered 
as to the flare of flashbulbs blinded him 
momentarily. Then he resumed. 

“They had quickly constructed a blan- 
keted room with rice mats on the floor, a 
built-in bunk, a table with flowers and a 
rack on which to hang my clothes,” he re- 
counted. “Three guards remained inside the 
room for the first 24 hours, and some 15 or 
20 remained in the tent, but outside the 
room. Iam convinced now that these guards 
were placed there to protect me from other 
members of the compound.” 

Next morning, he received details of the 
delegation of prisoner compounds, and he 
approved, “with minor exceptions.” Then 
on Friday morning, the Communists turned 
over to General Dodd a more detailed pian 
to organize the Communist prisoners of war, 
and a list of incidents at these compounds 
in which prisoners had been injured. 

He was “required to reply to this state- 
ment in writing, giving my comment on each 
reported incident.” This chore General 
Dodd completed by 1 o’clock that afternoon. 


ATTENDS PRISONER MEETING 


Two hours later, he was taken to a meet- 
ing of the prisoner delegation, under the 
chairmanship of Col. Lee Hak Koo. For 3 
hours, General Dodd listened to grievances 
presented “according to the best parliamen- 
tary procedure.” General Dodd said that in 
all cases the chairman ruled in the general's 
favor. At least, he said, it seemed that way. 

But at 6:30 p. m., parliamentary courtesy 
changed when the Communists were in- 
formed that in a half hour American troops 
would enter the compound to rescue the 
general. The meeting ended abruptly, and 
Colonel Lee went into a huddle with General 
Dodd. : 

The colonel said “that it had been in- 
tended to conduct this meeting for a period 
of 10 days, according to a prearranged sched- 
ule, but now it seemed desirable to find more 
rapid means of arriving at a solution.” 
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“I was then taken back to my tent,” the 
general said. “There can be no question, but 
that the indications of force had a decided 
effect on the decision to speed up the pro- 
cedure. Shortly thereafter, I was visited by 
Colonel Lee and a prisoner of war whom I 
had never seen before, but whom I believed 
to be the commissar of the entire camp. 


WARN HE WOULD BE KILLED 


“They discussed with me the effects of the 
use of force. They informed me that if the 
troops entered the compound they would 
resist; that my life would be forfeited; and 
that there would be a simultaneous break 
from all compounds on the island. 

“They informed me that they were pre- 
paring an agenda of four items which they 
wished to present to General Colson for his 
consideration, with the hope he would give 
them satisfactory statement to their prob- 
lems." 

The next morning, the agenda was de- 
livered to General Colson but the Commu- 
nists termed his answer unsatisfactory until 
General Dodd explained the difference was 
a result of faulty translation. Thereupon, 
General Dodd rewrote the letter to their 
liking and it was sent to General Colson, who 
approved it promptly. 

Nevertheless, the Communists argued over 
minor points, and so it had to be changed 
again. At 8 o’clock that night, Colonel Lee 
said General Colson’s statement was satis- 
factory. But still, contrary to the Commu- 
nist promise, the prisoners were reluctant to 
release General Dodd. They told him the 
weather was bad and suggested he remain 
overnight. 

At this point in his recital, General Dodd 
paused, raised his furrowed, perspiring brow 
and looked out on the room full of silent 
correspondents. Even photographers stopped 
moving. 

“I then discovered,” General Dodd said, 
while still looking at his audience as though 
he knew this section by heart, “that they 
had prepared another letter to General Col- 
son informing him of arrangements for a 
release ceremony.” 


THREATENS TO CALL OFF DEAL 


“Apparently I was to be decorated in flows 
ers and escorted to the gate between formed 
lines of prisoners of war. I was to be met at 
the gate by General Colson, where I would be 
delivered into his custody.” 

“I informed them that we would call the 
whole matter off; that they had not lived up 
to their promises; that they had admitted 
that General Colson's statement was satis- 
factory and now they wished to place other 
unacceptable conditions upon my release. I 
informed them that if they could not live 
up to their promises we would not live up 
to ours.” 

General Dodd’s eyes left the spectators and 
returned to the paper on the lectern. A pho- 
tographer crouched beside him within a few 
feet of the pistol in a holster at the gen- 
eral’s right side and aimed his camera up 
at the general's face. General Dodd turned 
his head slightly toward the photographer 
and then back to his paper. 

“By this time,” he said, “it was 9 o'clock, 
They immediately agreed that I was right 
and requested that I inform General Colson 
that I would be released at 9:30, and at this 
time I was delivered to the gate by the prin- 
cipal leaders and released. 

“During my entire stay in the compound, 
I was treated with the utmost respect and 
courtesy, and my personal needs were looked 
out for. The demands made by the POW’s 
are inconsequential, and the concessions 
granted by the camp authorities were of 
minor importance.” 

General Dodd picked up his manuscript 
and, escorted by two lieutenant colonels, left 
the room. 
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[From the Washington Evening Star of 
May 13, 1952] 

Reps’ PROPAGANDA AMMUNITION—GENERAL 
COLSON’S STATEMENT IN His EAGERNESS TO 
RESCUE GENERAL Dopp Is BOUND To Com- 
PLICATE TALKS OF PANMUNJOM FURTHER 


(By Constantine Brown) 


In his eagerness to rescue Brig. Gen. 
Francis T. Dodd from his captors, Brig. Gen. 
Charles Colson, the new commandant of the 
prisoner of war camp at Koje Island, made 
a statement which is bound to complicate 
further the Panmunjom negotiations and 
give the Reds the most powerful propaganda 
ammunition they have had so far. 

General Colson stated to his “wards”: “I 
can assure you that in the future the pris- 
oners of war can expect humane treatment 
in this camp in accordance with the inter- 
national law. There will be no more blood- 
shed. If such incidents occur in the future, 
I will be responsible.” 

This astounding statement is tantamount 
to an admission that in the past the United 
Nations officials did not live up to the Geneva 
international convention regarding treat- 
ment of prisoners of war. There have been 
two incidents resulting in bloodshed in the 
Koje camp but they were caused by uprisings 
staged by the POw's themselves. 

The statement of General Colson is, to 
say the least, surprising since the comman- 
dant and the personnel which guards the 
prisoners of war have erred more by their 
leniency toward the Chinese and North Ko- 
rean Communists than by toughness. Be- 
lated efforts of the Defense Department to 
correct erroneous impressions conveyed by 
the Colson statement are not likely to undo 
all the damage. 

It is well known in Washington that in 
the hope of making the life of the allied 
prisoners in North Korea and Manchuria 
less difficult the U. N. military authorities 
were most careful to treat their Red captives 
with more consideration than was accorded 
to German and Italian ‘prisonefs during the 
last war. 

‘The fact that more than two-thirds of the 
Reds in our hands refused to return to their 
homeland has irked the Chinese and North 
Korean negotiations at Panmunjom. This 
attitude of their fellow countrymen was the 
first serious blow to their prestige in the 
eyes of the Asiatics. 

It is fair to conjecture that the authorities 
at Pyongyang sent orders by grapevine com- 
munications for the captives at Koje to 
kidnap the American commandant and ex- 
tract such a statement as General Colson 
gave. This will supply the Panmunjom ne- 
gotiators with admirable propaganda mate- 
rial to blast the Americans for their “barbar- 
ous” treatment of the POW’s as “admitted” 
by Colson. In all likelihood it will be used to 
support charges that the Reds who refused 
to return to the Communist “paradise” were 
actually coerced by brutal treatment. 

A full investigation of the circumstances 
regarding the carelessness of General Dodd 
will be made by the new U. N. commander, 
Gen. Mark Clark. At the same time Gen. 
J. Lawton Collins, the Army's chief of staff, 
will have to give full explanations of this 
painful incident, which reflects seriously on 
our Army, to the Armed Services Commit- 
tees of Congress. 

General Collins is expected to be invited 
to appear shortly before the Senate com- 
mittee with a complete presentation of con- 
ditions in the Korean POW camps. The 
committee members will want to know why 
General Dodd was so careless when previ- 
ously Lt. Col. Wilbur R. Raven had been cap- 
tured by the Reds and held for about 3 
hours. 

General Dodd was detached from his po- 
sition as assistant chief of staff of the Eighth 
Army because Gen. James Van Fleet was not 
satisfied with conditions in the Koje stockade 
and particularly in Compound 76. He was 
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believed to be a strong man who would not 
permit a repetition of the outrages com- 
mitted by prisoners in the past. 

Senators who visited the camps where 
German prisoners were held during the last 
war—and some of the Nazis were as fanatical 
as the Reds—remember that guards with 
tommy guns were ready to intervene at the 
slightest provocation. When a deputation of 
POW’s went to make complaints it was es- 
corted to the commandant. The officer in 
command never went into the stockade to 
listen to prisoners. This method obviously 
was not followed by General Dodd, although 
the insubordinate and rebellious attitude of 
the prisoners in Compound 76 who captured 
him was well known. 

The Reds were so certain that they would 
succeed in this kidnaping that they had 
prepared beforehand a tent with flowers and 
other western comforts for their prisoner- 
to-be. 

Our loss of face throughout Asia, at a time 
when we had succeeded in turning the table 
on the enemy, is serious. Also this painful 
incident is bound to make the Panmunjom 
negotiations even more difficult than they 
have been heretofore. 


Mr. BRIDGES. I believe this subject 
should have our attention. As I have 
stated, I do not wish to condemn anyone 
unwarrantedly. I pay tribue to the two 
men I know of who have stood up. 
There may be others. However, this sub- 
ject should be looked into. I commend 
it to the Senate for its attention. I shall 
watch with interest the development of 
the facts as they are submitted to the 
Preparedness Subcommittee. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JOHNSON] has assured me that the sub- 
committee will immediately begin a 
thorough investigation of the incident. 


LABOR UNIONS AND THE ANTI- 
TRUST LAWS 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
not to exceed 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from Virginia may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. No industrial dis- 
pute in the history of the Nation has 
stirred our people to a greater extent 
than has the current dispute between the 
steel operators and the steel workers. 
No constitutional issue has arisen which 
is more vital to the future of our demo- 
cratic institutions than the one so ably 
argued last Monday by Hon. John W. 
Davis in the steel seizure case. 

In January of 1950, when it was ap- 
parent to all that we were moving into 
@ major rearmament program, the 
junior Senator from Virginia antici- 
pated that in that program we might 
encounter some industrial disputes be- 
tween management and labor which 
could be very harmful to the defense ef- 
fort, and perhaps fatal to our effort to 
prevent a third world war by demon- 
strating readiness, willingness, and abil- 
ity successfully to defend ourselves 
should we be attacked. 

On January 28, 1950, the junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia introduced a bill, Sen- 
ate bill 2912, to protect trade and com- 
merce against unreasonable restraints 
by labor organizations. The bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
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ciary. I ask unanimous consent that 
that bill be printed in the Recor at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
2912) to protect trade and commerce 
against unreasonable restraints by labor 
organizations, was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 1 of 
the act of July 2, 1890, entitled “An act to 
protect trade and commerce against unlaw- 
ful restraints and monopolies,” as amended 
(U. S. C., title 15, sec. 1), is amended by in- 
serting before the period at the end thereof 
the following: Provided further, That when 
a labor organization or the members thereof 
have unreasonably restrained trade or com- 
merce among the several States, or with for- 
eign nations, in articles, commodities, or 
services essential to the maintenance of the 
national economy, health, or safety, or any 
substantial segment thereof, such conduct 
shall not be made lawful, and the jurisdic- 
tion of any court of the United States to issue 
an injunction against any such conduct 
shall not be restricted or removed, by the act 
of October 15, 1914, entitled ‘An act to sup- 
plement existing laws against unlawful re- 
straints and monopolies and for other pur- 
poses,’ as amended, or the act of March 23, 
1932, entitled ‘An act to amend the judicial 
code and to define and limit the jurisdiction 
of courts sitting in equity, and for other 
purposes’.” 

(b) Section 3 of the act of July 2, 1890, 
entitled “An act to protect trade and com- 
merce against unlawful restraints and mo- 
nopolies,” as amended (U. S. C., title 15, sec. 
1), is amended by inserting before the period 
at the end thereof the following: “Provided, 
That when a labor organization or the mem- 
bers thereof have unreasonably restrained 
trade or commerce between any such Terri- 
tory and another, or between any such Ter- 
ritory or Territories and any State or States 
or the District of Columbia, or with foreign 
nations, or between the District of Columbia 
and any State or States or foreign nations, 
in articles, commodities, or services essential 
to the maintenance of the national economy, 
health, or safety, or any substantial segment 
thereof, such conduct shall not be made 
lawful, and the jurisdiction of any court of 
the United States to issue an injunction 
against any such conduct shall not be re- 
stricted or removed, by the act of October 
15, 1914, entitled ‘An act to supplement 
existing laws against unlawful restraints arid 
monopolies and for other purposes,’ as 
amended, or the act of March 23, 1932, en- 
titled ‘An act to amend the judicial code and 
to define and limit the jurisdiction of courts 
sitting in equity, and for other purposes’.” 


Mr, ROBERTSON. After some weeks 
of delay that bill was referred to a sub- 
committee, which held hearings. As I 
understand, the subcommittee favorably 
reported the bill to the full committee, 
but the full committee has taken no 
action on it. 

One of the witnesses who appeared be- 
fore the subcommittee was my dear de- 
parted friend, Edward H. Miller, then a 
practicing attorney in Washington, and 
previously one of the ablest lawyers to 
serve in recent years in the Antitrust Di- 
vision of the Department of Justice. 
The arguments advanced by Mr. Miller, 
in a brief prepared by him at that time 
on the antitrust laws, for making labor 
unions, under certain circumstances, 
amenable to the antitrust laws when 
they undertake to exercise control of 
vital national industries was so cogent 
that I ask unanimous consent to have 
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it printed in the Record at this point, 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the brief 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AN AMENDMENT TO THE SHERMAN ANTITRUST 
ACT 


My name is Edward H. Miller. I am a 
practicing lawyer in Washington and am 
appearing before this subcommittee at the 
invitation of its chairman. I represent no 
one in presenting this statement, and the 
views I express are entirely my own. 

Before I entered the private practice of law 
in Washington, I served for over 4 years as a 
special assistant to the Attorney General of 
‘the United States in the Antitrust Division 
of the Department of Justice. In the course 
of that experience, I was working constantly 
with problems arising under the Sherman 
Act and the other antitrust laws, an experi- 
ence which, I believe, prompted Senator A, 
WILLIS ROBERTSON to ask me to testify during 
the course of the hearings he conducted on 
behalf of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee last July and August. I have 
given careful consideration to Senator ROB- 
ERTSON’s proposed amendment to the Sher- 
man Act embodied in S. 2912, as well as to 
other possible methods of approach to the 
problem with which this bill attempts to 
deal, and I am convinced that Senator 
RoBERTSON’s approach is the soundest, fairest, 
and most practical solution for this difficult, 
but most urgent, problem. 


Today the Sherman Antitrust Act is, for 
practical purposes, a nullity as far as labor 
union activities are concerned. Labor unions 
can do practically anything they please to 
impose unreasonable restraints on the inter- 
state commerce of this Nation, free from any 
fear of injunction, criminal on, or 
treble damage suit. For whatever value it 
may have to this committee, I shall try to 
analyze some of the vagaries of the antitrust 
laws as they have been applied to labor 
unions, by sketching the evolution of these 
laws to their current state, and by pointing 
out how they immunize labor unions from 
all the normal legal sanctions applicable to 
other groups. Naturally any future anti- 
trust legislation will be interpreted against 
the background of past experience under the 
Sherman, Clayton, and Norris-LaGuardia 
Acts. Therefore, it is necessary to examine 
the past application of these acts to unions, 
and thus gain a realization of the steps by 
which labor has achieved its present immu- 
nity from the antitrust laws. 

Under the common law of England, all 
combinations of labor for any purpose were 
originally outlawed, and the cases so holding 
were the very cases relied on by our Supreme 
Court in defining and building up the non= 
statutory concept of criminal monopoly by 
business. The British Parliament gradually 
liberalized by statute the common law re- 
strictions on labor unions, just as the re- 
strictions on combinations of capital were 
aiso eased. Thus restraints of trade and 
monopolies by labor were not entirely foreign 
to the antitrust problem when the Sherman 
Act was passed in 1890. 

With this background in mind, it is not 
surprising that the Sherman Act was orig- 
inally interpreted to apply to labor unions, 
although it was not with that spe- 
cific purpose in mind. Section 1 of the Sher- 
man Act! provides that “Every contract, 
combination in the form of trust or other- 
wise, or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or 
commerce among the several States, or with 
foreign nations, is hereby declared to be 
illegal.” 


415 U. S. C., sec. 1. 
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This language is unambiguous and un- 
qualified. Read literally, it includes every 
combination and conspiracy in restraint of 
trade, whether engaged in by labor organi- 
zations or others. Thus, those who contend 
that the Sherman Act was not original'y in- 
tended to apply to labor? are forced to rely 
chiefly on the Sherman Act’s legislative his- 

In the debate in the Senate it was 
argued that the bill if enacted in its original 
form (for which Senator Hoar was largely 
responsible) would be employed to oppress 
labor and agricultural organizations. Sen- 
ator Sherman offered a proviso exempting 
the activities of such organizations from 
the act. Senator Edmunds attacked this 
proviso on the floor of the Senate and the 
bill was then referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, of which Senator Edmunds was 
chairman, The language of the bill was 
materially altered by the committee and no 
proviso exempting labor was included. Sen- 
ator Edmunds, who had vehemently opposed 
the exemption, professed himself satisfied, 
and no reference to the labor problem ap- 
pears in the subsequent debates in either 
the Senate or the House. 

It has been argued that the elimination 
of Senator Sherman’s labor-exemption pro- 
viso clearly indicates that Senator Edmunds’ 
view prevailed. If so why then did not the 
protagonists of labor voice their objection 
to it? On the other hand, it has been con- 
tended that the revised bill, by using lan- 
guage normally applicable only to business 
combinations, made any specific exemption 
of labor unions unnecessary, but the latter 
argument begs the question, and leaves 
Senator Edmunds’ acquiescence unaccounted 
for. A solution which will explain the rec- 
onciliation of the conflicting senatorial 
positions is that while the revised bill was 
regarded as not exempting labor entirely, it 
Was accepted as applying only to unlawful 
labor activities. The bill to which the pro- 
viso had been appended originally gave jus- 
tiflable grounds for believing that activities 
of labor unions which had been previously 
regarded as lawful would be in violation of 
its terms. The removal of this threat by the 
revision of the bill sufficed to satisfy the 
advocates of the proviso, without giving to 
labor a blanket immunity which would have 
met with the continued opposition of Sen- 
ator Edmunds, 

The Supreme Court first applied the Sher- 
man Act to labor unions in Loewe v. Lawlor 
(208 U. S. 274 (1908)), known as the Dan- 
bury Hatters case. This case was a treble- 
damage action against a union brought by 
a hat manufacturer employing about 230 
people. Through a Nation-wide secondary 
boycott, pressure was brought by the union 
against wholesalers and retailers to keep 
them from buying the plaintiff’s hats in 
order to compel the plaintiff to consent to a 
closed shop. The Supreme Court construed 
the Sherman Act to prohibit any combina- 
tion whatever which essentially obstructed 
the free flow of commerce between the States, 
or restricted, in that regard, the liberty of 
a trader to engage in business. At common 
law, according to the Court, “every person 
has individually, and the public has collec- 
tively, a right to require that the course of 
trade should be kept free from unreasonable 
obstruction,” and the Sherman Act has a 
broader, not a narrower, application than 
the common-law rule. Thus any distinction 
between labor and business combinations 
was repudiated by the Supreme Court at its 
first opportunity. This holding was in ac- 
cord with prior lower Federal court decisions, 

Three years later the Su} Court in 
Standard Oil Co. v. United States (221 U. S. 
1 (1911)), held that illegal combinations 


For statements of this view see Berman, 
Labor and the Sherman Act (1930), pt. 1; 
Boudin, the Sherman Act and Labor Dis- 
putes, 39 Col. L. Rev, 1283 (1939), 40 Col. L. 
Rev. 14 (1940). 
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could be dissolved under the Serman Act. 
This caused union leaders to become appre- 
hensive that unions might be dissolved 
under the act regardiess of the extent of 
their activities. Concurrently—and of more 
immediate importance to labor—the labor 
injunction was assuming a more prominent 
role in labor disputes as a strike-breaking 
device. Organized labor trained its guns on 
both the labor injunction and the applica- 
tion of the Sherman Act to union status and 
activities, and protection against these 
threats was promised in the Democratic 
platform in the Presidential campaign of 
1912. These promises to labor were dealt 
with in the Clayton Act of 1914. 

Section 20 of the Clayton Act? prevents 

the granting of injunctions by Federal courts 

certain specific labor activities which 
even at that time were generally considered 
legal, such as peaceful picketing. By impli- 
cation it left undisturbed the illegality at- 
tached to certain other conduct. 

Section 6 of the Clayton Act,‘ after declar- 
ing that “the labor of a human being is not 
a commodity or article of commerce,” pro- 
vides that “Nothing contained in the anti- 
trust laws shall be construed to forbid pe 
existence and operation of labor * * 
organizations * “ or to forbid or re- 
strain individual members of such organiza- 
tions from lawfully carrying out the legiti- 
mate objects thereof; nor shall such organi- 
zations, or the members thereof, be held or 
construed to be illegal combinations or con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade, under the 
antitrust laws.” This section was the answer 
to the other promise made in 1912, following 
the apprehensions engendered by the 
Standard Oil Co. decision. It removed all 
doubt of the right of labor to organize in 
unions, and affirmed the legality of their 
status. However, by the use of such lan- 
guage as “legitimate objects,” and by legaliz- 
ing not the acts of labor organizations or 
their members, but only the organizations 
and members themselves, it is plainly con- 
fined to an attempt to protect labor unions 
against a charge of an unlawful status. 

With the Clayton Act, as with the Sher- 
man Act, the legislative history shows that 
Congress did not intend to exempt all union 
activities from the act. In the course of the 
debates in the House, after a question had 
been raised as to the meaning of section 6, 
and particularly the meaning of the declara- 
tion that labor is not a commodity or article 
of commerce, a clear-cut labor exemption 
proviso was offered by way of amendment, 
and was rejected. 

After the passage of the Clayton Act, the 
Supreme Court took the first opportunity 
to refute, in very explicit language, the 
suggestion that the Clayton Act had created 
any blanket immunity for labor unions. In 
Duplex Printing Press Company v. Deering 
(254 U. S. 443 (1921)), a majority of the 
Court held that section 6 of the Clayton Act 
protected only the existence of labor organi- 
zations. The act was said to be merely de- 
claratory of the prior substantive law— 
merely declaratory of what the best practice 
always had been for the granting of injunc- 
tions. See American Steel Foundries v. Tri- 
City Council (257 U. S. 184, 203 (1921)). 
Further, section 20 was construed to apply 
only where an employer-employee relation- 
ship existed. 

Since the Clayton Act allowed individuals 
as well as the Government to seek injunc- 
tions, the injunction problem became in- 
creasingly acute in the eyes of labor organ- 
izatiors. The question of what a union 
could or could not do legitimately to further 
its interests was frequently litigated in the 
twenties, and the now famous labor dissents 
of Justices Holmes, Brandeis, and Stone were 
mostly concerned with the question of the 
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justifiable extent of a labor union’s interest 
in industry-wide conditions, in how far a 
union could go to further the welfare of its 
members, 

The cases decided under the Clayton Act 
recognized that a union cannot be effective 
in raising the wages of its members without 
going outside a single employer's shop. As 
Chief Justice Taft expressed it, “It is helpful 
to have as many as may be in the same trade 
in the same community united, because in 
the competition between employers they are 
bound to be affected by the standard of 
wages of their trade in the neighborhood. 
Therefore, they may use all lawful propa- 
ganda to enlarge membership and especially 
among those who labor at lower wages and 
willingly injure their whole guild.” Ameri- 
can Steel Foundries y. Tri-City Council (257 
U. S. at 209). 

Some mémbers of the Court went further. 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, in his dissenting opin- 
ion in Hitchman Coal & Coke Co. v. Mitchell 
(254 U. S. 229, 268 (1917)), stated that the 
desire of the United Mine Workers to union- 
ize every mine on the American Continent, 
and especially those mines in competition 
with mines already unionized, was not un- 
lawful but was part of a reasonable effort to 
improve the condition of workingmen en- 
gaged in the industry by strengthening their 
bargaining power through unions and ex- 
tending the field of union power. . 

In spite of these favorable legal demon- 
strations, unions still found the Sherman 
and Clayton Acts embarrassingly restrictive, 
and the use of the injunction as a strike- 
breaking weapon increasingly onerous, as 
unions expanded and sought greater power. 

The result of labor's hue and cry was the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act“ of 1932, which 
broadly and unequivocally removed the ju- 
risdiction of any Federal court to issue any 
restraining order or injunction in practically 
any case arising out of a labor dispute. 
Thus, labor finally secured immunity from 
the injunctions that had plagued so many 
of its organizing campaigns. 

The main object of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act was to remedy what was felt to be an 
existing evil, namely, a too-liberal use by the 
Federal courts of thelr equity power to issue 
injunctions in labor disputes. , Labor un- 
ions and their partisans had contended that 
whatever power labor might through 
collective action was effectively canceled by 
the ability of employers to secure temporary 
restraining orders strikes, picketing, 
and other concerted activities, merely by 
filing an affidavit in a Federal district court, 
without notice to the opposing party. To 
remedy this situation, the act provided in 
substance that the Federal courts should 
no longer have jurisdiction to issue restrain- 
ing orders or temporary or permanent in- 


junctions in any case involving or growing 


out of a labor dispute. 

It will be noted that to some extent the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act duplicates section 20 
of the Clayton Act. Two significant dis- 
tinctions between these statutes exist, how- 
ever. 

The first of these differences is that the 
term “labor dispute” is defined explicitly in 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act to cover more 
ground than was covered by section 20 of 
the Clayton Act. A labor dispute may exist 
within the meaning of the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act, whether or not the disputants stand in 
the te relation of employer and em- 
ployee (sec. 13 (c)). 

The second major difference between the 
Clayton Act and the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
is that the latter purported to do no more 
than regulate the issuance of injunctions by 
the Federal courts. Whereas section 20 of 
the Clayton Act contained the substantive 
provision that none of the labor activities 
therein mentioned should be considered or 
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held to be violations of any law of the United 
States, the Norris-LaGuardia Act nowhere 
contains such a provision. 

With the law in this posture, the Depart- 
ment of Justice in 1939 began a Nation-wide 
campaign against racketeers in the building 
trades, where labor unions were prohibiting 
the use of new building techniques, impos- 
ing wasteful feather-bedding practices on 
employers, and, in general, restraining trade 
through callous abuse of their power. No 
clearer example of restraints of trade can be 
conceived than the policy of certain unions 
of excluding from a geographical area the 
products of companies in competition with 
local employers of union labor. 

Criminal prosecutions under the Sherman 
and Clayton Acts were begun on a Nation- 
wide basis, and numerous indictments se- 
cured. The whole campaign, however, came 
to naught when the Supreme Court held in 
United States v. Hutcheson (312 U. S. 219 
(1941) ), that labor activities exempted from 
injunction by the Norris-LaGuardia Act were 
by implication exempted completely from the 
prohibitions of the Sherman Act. This case 
involved an employer caught in the middle 
of a jurisdictional dispute between the 
carpenters’ union and the machinists’ union. 
The carpenters’ union called a strike, pick- 
eted the premises, requested its members 
throughout the Nation not to buy the em- 
ployer’s product, and attempted to foment 
sympathy strikes. The Government caused 
the head of the carpenters’ union to be 
indicted. The holding in this case might 
well have been that the direct employer- 
employee relationship brought the case with- 
in the immunities provided by section 20 
of the Clayton Act. Instead, the majority 
opinion by Mr. Justice Frankfurter was based 
on the theory that the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
had in effect amended both the Clayton Act 
and the Sherman Act to immunize all con- 
certed labor activities where pursued by 
labor unions acting in their own interests 
and where such activities were involved in 
or grew out of labor disputes as defined in 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act. This bombshell 
was fatal to the Department of Justice’s at- 
tempts to remove these log-jams in the 
stream of interstate commerce and explains 
why the Department cannot adequately deal 
with problems like the present coal situation. 

The licit and the illicit under section 20 
of the Clayton Act were no longer, after the 
Hutcheson case, to be distinguished by any 
judgment regarding the wisdom or unwis- 
dom, the rightness or wrongness, the selfish- 
ness or unselfishness, of the end which the 
particular union activities sought to achieve, 
And the case of Hunt v. Crumboch (325 U. S. 
821 (1945) ), underscored the holding in the 
Hutcheson case that motive and wisdom are 
immaterial. In that case the union’s griev- 
ance stemmed wholly from a personal dis- 
like for the employer, because of which the 
union withheld its labor from the employer 
in order to destroy him. Although the em- 
ployer offered to sign a closed-shop contract, 
the union refused to let its members work 
for him, and forced his customers, with 
whom the union had closed-shop contracts, 
to cease doing business with him. Such con- 
duct was held to be lawful under the doc- 
trine of the Hutcheson case, on the theory 
that laborers can sell or not sell their labor 
on such terms as they please. The employer 
was destroyed but left without legal re- 
course. 

Under the Hutcheson case the only ap- 
parent limitations upon the immunity ac- 
corded a union are that it must act to further 
its self-interest as a labor organization, and 
cannot combine with nonlabor groups. 
Thus, except in certain cases, where busi- 
ness conspires with labor, every conflict in 
which labor is involved can qualify as a labor 
dispute. 

n 

The Hutcheson case marked the practical 

realization of the complete immunity of 
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labor from the antitrust laws. Between 
1914 and 1941 the courts were considering 
the extent and scope of the statutory immu- 
nity of labor created by the Clayton and 
Norris-LaGuardia Acts. While the statutory 
immunity was still regarded as incomplete, 
the courts also were considering the com- 
panion problem of what types of union re- 
straints were illegal under the Sherman Act 
itself. This is now a purely academic ques- 
tion to most lawyers, but peculiarly of in- 
terest to this committee, since the effect of 
removing by legislation part of labor’s im- 
munity will be to reinvigorate and rejuvenate 
the concept of unreasonable restraints of 
trade as developed prior to the Hutcheson 


case. 

While the basic language of the Sherman 
Act is unchanged, the Supreme Court's ver- 
sion of its meaning has been subjected to 
modifications. The rule as to which re- 
straints are illegal adopted in Loewe v. Law- 
lor, which held illegal a secondary Nation- 
wide boycott of a small hat manufacturer, 
was thus stated by the Court: 

“In our opinion, the combination described 
in the declaration is a combination ‘in re- 
straint of trade or commerce among the 
several States,’ in the sense in which those 
words are used in the act, and the action 
can be maintained accordingly. 

“And that conclusion rests on many judg- 
ments of this Court, to. the effect that the 
act prohibits any combination whatever to 
secure action which essentially obstructs the 
free flow of commerce between the States, 
or restricts, in that regard, the liberty of a 
trader to engage in business. 

“The combination charged falls within the 
class of restraints of trade aimed at com- 
pelling third parties and strangers involun- 
tarily not to engage in the course of trade 
except on conditions that the combination 
imposes; and there is no doubt that (to quote 
from the well-known work of Chief Justice 
Erle on trade-unions) ‘at common law every 
person has individually, and the public also 
has collectively, a right to require that the 
course of trade should be kept free from un- 
reasonable obstruction” (208 U. S. at 292). 

This concept was subjected to modifica- 
tion by the Standard Oil case (221 U. S. 1 
(1911)). That case first established the 
rule of reason, which declared that only 
those contracts which unreasonably re- 
strained trade were outlawed by the Sher- 
man Act. The opinion contains an elaborate 
analysis of the common law dealing with 
monopolies. Later, the rule of reason was 
declared applicable to labor restraints, in 
National Association of Window Glass Manu- 
facturers v. United States (263 U. S. 403 
(1923) ). 

Typical of the cases following the Loewe v. 
Lawlor concept of physical interference with 
interstate commerce is Hitchman Coal & 
Coke Co. v. Mitchell (245 U. S. 299 (1917)), 
an extremely controversial opinion by Mr. 
Justice Pitney, which upheld an injunction 
against an attempt by the United Mine Work- 
ers to organize nonunion mines in which 
the workers had agreed to quit work if 
they joined a union. In dealing with such 
an employer the unions naturally strove to 
keep the extent of their success in org 
secret until they were able to close the mine 
by strike. Also the members of the union 
kept working while awaiting the strike call. 
The opinion stressed the idea that the em- 
ployer’s action in imposing the condition 
of nonunion membership was reasonable due 
to the difficulties in operating with a union 
shop in the past. The union recognized 
these unorganized mines as a serious threat, 
since the competition produced by the un- 
organized field rendered it more difficult 
for the operators of union mines to grant 
concessions demanded by the union. Thus, 
in order to relieve the pressure on union 
members and their employers elsewhere, a 
concerted organizing drive was undertaken 
in the unorganized West Virginia district. 
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On these facts the Court held that the 
employer was within its legal rights in em- 
ploying its men only on terms of continuing 
nonmembership in the union. It was held 
that the employer had a property right in 
the employment relationship with its em- 
ployees which could not be interfered with 
by a third person. The union had violated 
this property right by secretly soliciting 
among the employees in preparation for a 
strike, and therefore the union was not pur- 
suing its object by lawful means. 

Mr. Justice Brandeis’ dissent was predi- 

cated on the proposition that the organizing 
campaign in West Virginia was part of a 
reasonable effort to improve the conditions 
of workingmen engaged in the industry by 
strengthening their bargaining power 
through unions, and extending the field of 
union power. According to his dissent, the 
employees were not induced to violate their 
contracts with the employer, but were merely 
solicited to join the union. This distinction 
the majority of the Court declined to recog- 
nize. 
A different approach is reflected in United 
Mine Workers v. Coronado Coal Co. (259 
U. S. 344 (1922)). Chief Justice Taft, speak- 
ing for a unanimous Court, reversed and 
remanded a judgment against a union en- 
tered as a result of a strike accompanied 
with considerable violence in the Arkansas 
coal fields. Some Arkansas mines which had 
been operating as union mines decided to 
operate as an open shop. The strike, fight- 
ing, and flooding of the mines followed. An 
injunction was secured, and nonunion 
miners were brought in from outside the 
State. Some of the strikebreakers were shot 
in an attack by the union forces. 

The Court held that obstruction to coal 
mining is not a direct obstruction to inter- 
state commerce in coal, although it may be 
affecting it by reducing the amount of coal 
to be carried in commerce. The UMW 
pressed the unionization of the mines not 
only as a direct means of bettering the con- 
ditions of the workers there, but also as a 
means of lessening interstate competition 
for union operators. But this latter was 
held to be only an ancillary motive, with 
the actuating force in a given case neces- 
sarily dependent upon the particular cir- 
cumstances to which it is sought to make 
it applicable. According to the Court, if 
unlawful means had been used by the union 
to unionize miners whose product was im- 
portant, actually or potentially, in affecting 
prices in interstate commerce, the union 
would be guilty of an actionable conspiracy 
under the Sherman Act, but here the evi- 
dence was held not to show any primary 
plan to control competition. Loewe v. 
Lawlor was distinguished on the ground that 
the direct subject of attack there was inter- 
state commerce. The Supreme Court said 
that the capacity of the mines affected was 
not shown to be large enough to affect sub- 
stantially the market price of coal, and the 
decision of the lower court was reversed. 

A new trial was granted, which resulted 
in a directed verdict for the defendants, 
and the case was brought to the Supreme 
Court for a second time. 268 U. S. 295 
(1925). New evidence was introduced at 
the second trial to show that a major 
purpose of the strike was to prevent the 
nonunion coal from competing with coal 
produced by union mines. Evidence about 
union meetings, and testimony by former 
union officials, indicated the great concern 
of the union over that part of the industry 
not covered by union contracts. New evi- 
dence also showed that the productivity of 
the mines in question was much greater than 
had been indicated in the first opinion of 
the Court, and could have an effect upon 
the general price level of coal. The Supreme 
Court held that there was substantial evi- 
dence at the second trial to show that the 
Purpose of the strike was to stop the pro- 
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duction of nonunion coal and to prevent its 
shipment to markets in other States where 
it would be in competition tending to re- 
duce the price of the commodity and affect 
injuriously the maintenance of wages for 
‘union labor in competing mines. 

United Leather Workers v. Herkert & 
Meisel Trunk Co, (265 U. S. 457 (1924) ), in- 
volved a strike to secure a closed shop. 
Illegal picketing and violence followed and 
in consequence the employer was unable to 
fill orders from out of State. There was no 
evidence as to any attempt to impose a boy- 
cott or to prevent shipment in interstate 
commerce of already manufactured products. 
The Court held against the employer on the 
ground that only where there is a direct in- 
tention to restrict interstate commerce and 
thus to create inflated price structures or 
prevent price competition is there a viola- 
tion. “It is only when the intent or the 
necessary effect upon such commerce in the 
article is to enable those preventing the 
manufacturer to monopolize its supply or 
control its price or discriminate between its 
would-be purchasers, that the unlawful in- 
terference with its manufacture can be said 
directly to burden interstate commerce.” 

Important distinctions between the second 
Coronado and Herkert cases are hard to find 
since in both cases the unions acted with the 
object of either compelling unionization or 
forcing employers out of business. Although 
there was proof in the second Coronado case, 
as there was not in the Herkert case, of an 
intention on the part of the union later to 
gain the elimination of nonunion mined 
coal in the national markets, such proof was 
not required in the secondary boycott cases 
of Loewe v. Lawlor and Duplex Printing Press 
Company v. Deering. The confusion was 
enhanced when the Court in 1927 decided 
Bedford Cut Stone Co. v. Journeymen Stone 
Cutters’ Association (274 U. S. 37 (1927)), 
which, following the two cases last named, 
held unlawful a Nation-wide secondary 
boycott. 

This confusion remained relatively static 
until the Supreme Court decided Apex Hos- 
tery Co. v. Leader (310 U. S. 469 (1940)), a 
civil action for treble damages under the 
Sherman Act against a union which had shut 
an employer down by use of sit-down strike 
tactics. The strike was marked by violence; 
and although the jury only found an intent 
by the union to conduct a sit-down strike, 
there was specific testimony that the strikers 
refused to permit the withdrawal of finished 
merchandise from the manufacturer's fac- 
tory for shipment to fill out-of-State orders, 

The union argued once again that union 
activities should be granted an immunity 
under the Clayton and Sherman Acts. Once 
again this was rejected. Stating that mere 
violent interference with interstate com- 
merce, such as a train robbery, is not neces- 
sarily a violation of the Sherman Act, Mr. 
Justice Stone conceived the question as 
“whether a conspiracy of strikers in a labor 
dispute to stop the operation of the employ- 
er's factory in order to enforce their demands 
against the employer is the kind of restraint 
of trade or commerce at which the act is 
aimed, even though a natural and probable 
consequence of their acts and the only effect 
on trade or commerce was to prevent sub- 
stantial shipments interstate by the employ- 
er“ (310 U. S. at 487). 

The Court held that the Sherman Act was 
not designed to police interstate commerce 
but was enacted for the prevention of re- 
straints to free competition in business and 
commercial transactions which tended to re- 
strict production, raise prices or otherwise 
control the market to the detriment of pur- 
chasers or consumers of goods and services, 
all of which had come to be regarded as a 
special form of public injury (310 U. 
S. 493). According to the opinion, the 
Sherman Act did not apply in any case, 
whether or not involving labor organizations 
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or activities, unless there was some form of 
restraint upon commercial competition in 
the marketing of goods and services, and 
could not apply in cases of local strikes con- 
ducted by illegal means in a production in- 
dustry except where it was shown that the 
restriction on shipments had operated to re- 
strain commercial competition in some sub- 
stantial way. In other words a restraint on 
competition in the course of trade in articles 
moving in interstate commerce is not enough 
unless the restraint is shown to have, or 
have been intended to have, an effect upon 
prices in the market, or otherwise to deprive 
purchasers or consumers of the advantages 
which they might derive from free competi- 
tion. Although in order to render a labor 
combination effective it must eliminate the 
competition from non-union-made goods, 
and although the elimination of price com- 
petition based on differences in labor stand- 
ards is the objective of many national labor 
organizations, this effect on competition was 
stated not to be considered the kind of cur- 
tailment of price competition prohibited by 
the Sherman Act. It was observed that in 
each of the cases where the act was held ap- 
plicable to labor unions, the activities af- 
fecting interstate commerce were directed at 
the control of the market and were so wide- 
spread as to affect it substantially. 

Mr. Justice Stone did not find it necessary 
to overrule any precedents. Lowe v. Lawlor, 
and the Duplex Printing Press Co. and the 
Bedford Cut Stone Co. cases, were all dis- 
tinguished on the stated ground that in 
those cases— 

“The effort of the union was to compel 
unionization of an employer’s factory, not 
by a strike in his factory but by restraining, 
by the boycott or refusal to work on the man- 
ufactured product, purchases of his product 
in interstate commerce in competition with 
the like product of union shops. 

“In the Bedford Cut Stone Co. case it was 
pointed out that, as in the Duplex Printing 
Press Co. case, the strike was directed against 
the use of the manufactured product by con- 
sumers with the immediate purpose and ef- 
fect of restraining future sales and ship- 
ments in interstate commerce and with the 
plain design of suppressing or narrowing the 
interstate market, and that in this respect 
the case differed from those in which a fac- 
tory strike, directed at the prevention of 
production with consequent cessation of in- 
terstate shipments, had been held not to be 
@ violation of the Sherman law. 
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“That the objectives of the restraint in 
the boycott cases was the strengthening of 
the bargaining position of the union and 
not the elimination of business competi- 
tion—which was the end in the nonlabor 
cases—was thought to be immaterial because 
the Court viewed the restraint itself, in con- 
trast to the interference with shipments 
caused by a local factory strike, to be of a 
kind regarded as offensive at common law 
because of its effect in curtailing a free mar- 
ket and it was held to offend against the 
Sherman Act because it affected and was 
aimed at suppression of competition with 
union-made goods in the interstate mar- 
ket” (310 U. S. at 506). 

In the Apex case the Court found the 
elements of restraint of trade present in the 
second Coronado case, and alone to distin- 
guish it from the first Coronado case and 
the Leather Workers case, were here lack- 
ing. The restraints imposed were said not 
to be within the Sherman Act unless they 
were intended to have or in effect have the 
effects on the market on which the Court 
had relied to establish the violations in the 
second Coronado case, and restraints not 
within the act when achieved by lawful 
means are not brought within its sweep 
merely because, without other differences, 
they are attended by violence, 
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Thus, after 13 years, an attempt at a defin- 
itive statement of the application to labor 
unions of the antitrust acts was finally given. 
Unfortunately, it has had little practical 
value yet, because the next year, in the 
Hutcheson case, labor unions were accorded 
the immunity from the Sherman Act which 
they had been denied in the Apex case. 
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The Apex case shows that if this Congress 
should strip away from the Clayton and 
Norris-LaGuardia Acts a meaning which this 
Congress, in my judgment, never intended 
those acts to have—a meaning which was 
read into those acts by the majority opinion 
in the Hutcheson case—the Sherman Act 
would again emerge, not really amended but 
rather restored, to condemn restraints of 
trade in the same forceful and unequivocal 
language as in 1890. Labor unions are im- 
mune only because of the Supreme Court's 
construction of the subsequent statutes, and 
the Supreme Court has recently held* that 
there is no constitutional ground requiring 
the exemption of any group from the anti- 
trust laws. 

As I see it, Senator RosErrson’s bill would 
accomplish only one result, but that result 
would be an extremely important one, from 
the standpoint of our national welfare. To- 
day, under the Hutcheson case, labor has 
what amounts to an absolute immunity 
from criminal prosecution, injunction, or 
treble damage suit based on the Sherman 
Act. The Sherman Act, until the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Hutcheson case in 
1941, was the only really effective deterrent 
to unreasonable restraints imposed by labor 
unions on interstate commerce. If the 
Hutcheson case were nullified, as it would be 
by S. 2912, the Government could, in the 
event a labor union undertook to impose 
restraints on interstate commerce so unrea- 
sonable as to prejudice the national econ- 
omy, health, or safety, move against the 
union either by a criminal prosecution or 
a suit for an injunction, or both. To bring 
about this change in the law would require 
no modification of the language of the Sher- 
man Act. Congress would merely read out 
of it and out of the Clayton Act a meaning 
which this Congress, in my judgment, never 
intended either of those acts to have, a 
meaning which was read into those two acts 
by the Supreme Court's interpretation of the 
Norris-LaGuardia act in the majority opin- 
ion in the Hutcheson case. 

Today the courts of the United States are 
closed to the Government, as far as applying 
the Sherman Act to labor union activity is 
concerned. Senator ROBERTSON’s bill would 
open that door. Once the Government had 
then come into a Federal court and named 
a labor union as a defendant, the Govern- 
ment would have the burden of convincing 
the court that the labor union activity com- 

of was not legitimate labor union 
activity, but was so unreasonable, and so 
unrelated to any legitimate labor union 
objective, that it fell within the prohibition 
of the Sherman Act as an unreasonable re- 
straint of interstate commerce. The Gov- 
ernment would have the further burden of 
showing that, however unreasonable the re- 
straint the union had imposed, the restraint 
had been imposed on articles, commodities, 
or services essential to the maintenance of 
the national economy, health, or safety. 
Under these qualifications and this heavy 
burden of proof, the Government could not 
be expected to proceed against a labor union 
under the Sherman Act unless the union had 
gone far beyond what any fair-minded citi- 
zen would believe was legitimate union ac- 
tivity, and unless the case was so important 
that the union activity was really seriously 
prejudicing the national welfare. 


* Giboney v. Empire Storage Co. (336 U. S. 
490 (1949) ). 
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In each case it would be up to the court, 
or up to a jury under appropriate guidance 
from the court, to decide the ultimate ques- 
tion of whether or not an unreasonable re- 
straint of trade had been imposed. Of 
course, a union could not come into court 
and successfully insist, no matter what it had 
been doing, that its primary purpose was to 
obtain better wages or working conditions, 
and thus preclude the court or jury from 
looking behind that statement and deter- 
mining whether such a motive was a 
one. On the other hand, neither could the 
Government preclude the court or jury from 
determining that the primary purpose of the 
union was to obtain better wages or better 
working conditions. In each case it would 
be a question of fact, although there are cer- 
tain activities which any court would be 
obliged to hold, under controlling Supreme 
Court decisions, are per se violations of the 
Sherman Act, such as price fixing and Na- 
tion-wide secondary boycotts. 

Nothing in Senator Rosgrtson’s bill would 
prevent the right of labor to organize, to 
strike, or to work for legitimate union ob- 
jectives, on a Nation-wide basis or otherwise. 
The sole purpose of this act, as I see it, 18 
to give the Government a chance to go into 
a court and to convince that court that cer- 
tain labor-union activity had been so out- 
rageous, so shocking to principles of right- 
ness and wrongness, so unrelated to any 
legitimate union objective, and so far reach- 
ing as to prejudice the national economy, 
safety, or health, that the court, if it agrees 
with the Government, can take appropriate 
steps to stop conduct which carries with it 
all these elements of shocking unreasonable- 
ness. I have difficulty in understanding why 
anyone who has the welfare of this Nation 
at heart should object to entrusting his Gov- 
ernment with this kind of power. 


INCENTIVE PAY FOR MEMBERS OF 
THE ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, recent- 
ly, during debate on the supplemental 
appropriation bill, amendments were of- 
fered by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovetas] with reference to the so-called 
incentive pay of those in the armed 
services. There was considerable debate 
on that subject on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, although the amendment was not 
relevant to the subject matter of the 
bill under consideration. 

The chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee [Mr. RUSSELL] took part in 
that debate. He assured the member- 
ship of the Senate that the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee then had under consid- 
eration the subject of incentive pay, and 
that it would continue to pursue the 
facts, examine the policy, and reach con- 
clusions, advising the Senate thereon. 
Tentatively the date of May 15, today, 
was set as the due date for such report. 

The Preparedness Subcommittee of 
the Armed Services Committee has gone 
into this question, not exhaustively, but 
rather thoroughly. We have taken two 
full days or more of testimony, and the 
staff is working further on the subject. 
The question involved is a very difficult 
one. It has many ramifications. No 
over-all general statement could cover 
the situation, and in our opinion no gen- 
eral amendment could fully meet the 
requirements. 

We have not had time fully to develop 
all the facts. We have not had time fully 
to examine the present policy and the 
present administration of the so-called 
incentive pay. 
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It so happens that the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Hunt], chairman of the 
task force which is working on this ques- 
tion, is out of the city today. He will be 
absent for a day or two longer, and more 
time is needed by the Armed Services 
Committee. This oral statement is of- 
fered in the nature of an interim report, 
to show that we are seriously consider- 
ing the subject and trying to develop the 
facts fully. We need more time. At 
least 10 days longer will be required 
before we can have ready for submission 
even a preliminary report on this far- 
reaching subject matter. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] is a member of the task 
force. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As a member of 
the minority party who is serving on the 
task force in its investigation of the 
incentive pay problem, I wish to sub- 
stantiate the statements of the Senator 
from Mississippi. The deeper we delve 
into the problem, the more complicated 
and difficult it becomes. It involves not 
only the question of pay, but also ques- 
tions of morale and other problems 
which confront us at the present time 
in the present situation of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force. I agree with 
the Senator from Mississippi that the 
subject is being given careful considera- 
tion. However, it would be very unfor- 
tunate if the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services were required to make a 
report today. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the remarks of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. I do not know that a 
formal request of the Senate is neces- 
sary. In any event, I make this interim 
oral report to the Senate at this time. 
We are prepared to submit ourselves to 
questioning if any Senator wishes to ask 
questions. 


RENEWED APPEAL FOR BIPARTISAN 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President I should 
like to continue at this point my effort 
in fervent support of bipartisan foreign 
policy and adequate appropriations for 
mutual security aid in the next fiscal 


> 
ee that end, I have assembled 
certain materials regarding various as- 
pects of this effort. 

I send them to the desk now and ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the Recorp in this order following my 
remarks. 


(a) The text of an address which I 
delivered yesterday, Wednesday, May 
14, before the World Affairs Forum of 
the Pittsburgh Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. 

(b) The text of two editorials and an 
article endorsing my bipartisan appeals, 
These editorials are respectively in the 
Minneapolis Morning Tribune and the 
Winston-Salem Twin City Journal and 
Sentinel. The article consists of a col- 
umn from the May 14 issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor written by 
Roscoe Drummond, chief of the Wash- 
ington News Bureau. 
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(e) Excerpts from a report in the 
course of a May 13 Washington radio 
program on music and current events. 
The program is entitled The Gentleman 
Jockey” and is conducted by Mr. B. S. 
Bercovici. 

(d) Three additional quotations from 
American Presidents on the issue of bi- 
partisan foreign policy. It will be re- 
called that I had previously inserted one 
such quotation from the late President 
William Howard Taft. 

(e) Finally, a series of excerpts from 
communications to me from my own and 
other States. These quotations indicate 
that the people of the United States, 
while recognizing that our foreign policy 
has been far from perfect, still endorse 
the mutual-aid program and other ele- 
ments of international cooperation and 
resistance to the Communist tide. 

Incidentally, my own address in Pitts- 
burgh had been devoted to an analysis of 
“The Nature of the Aggressor.” 

Lastly, I am glad to note that the 
Senate Armed Services Committee has 
refused to cut the $7,900,000,000 figure 
which had been set by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. I trust that the full 
Senate will similarly so vote. I further 
trust that no factor—be it Presidential 
politics or any other partisan phase— 
will interfere with the fulfillment of our 
basic obligations of American leadership. 

My own remarks are not intended for 
anyone or against anyone, but solely on 
the basis of principle, never on the basis 
of personality. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE NATURE OF THE AGGRESSOR 


(Address in Pittsburgh, Pa., May 14, by Hon, 
ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin) 


It is a privilege for me to appear with you 
today on the same panel with this distin- 
guished group of thinkers and, yes, doers 
in the field of America’s foreign relations. 


LEADERSHIP AT GRASS ROOTS NECESSARY 


I speak today to leaders. I personally am 
privileged to be in a position in the United 
States Senate and on the Foreign Relations 
Committee to submit suggestions for rather 
prompt consideration by the United States 
State Department and the Mutual Security 
Agency. But you here in Pittsburgh, or any- 
where else, throughout the Nation, wherever 
there are thinking Americans—you are in an 
outstanding position also to contribute to 
the constructive activity of your Nation. 
You are in a position to lead and you are 
facing up to your obligation. 


FPA SPEARHEADED INTERNATIONAL REVIEW 


The Foreign Policy Association has down 
through the years spearheaded America’s re- 
view of its international responsibilities. 

Today, more than ever before, the Amer- 
ican people realize that they have indeed 
been precipitated to leadership. 

Leadership, we know, calls for giving di- 
rection and guidance. It calls for setting an 
example which will inspire others. It calls 
for selflessness, for clear-headedness, for 
straight thinking, not synthetic thinking; it 
calls for vision, The Good Book tells that 
“where there is no vision, the people perish.” 

Let us therefore analyze the nature of 
the aggressor—the nature of the “beast.” 
Let us first briefly summarize what I shall 
submit to you, my friends. 


IDENTIFYING OUR REAL FOE 

1. First, who is the aggressor? The ag- 
gressor is not the 200,000,000 people of the 
Soviet Union. It is the varying number— 
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five to eight million members of the Russian 
Communist Party. They are headed at the 
top by the dozen leaders of the Politburo. 
These men—working through the instru- 
ment of the Cominform, the Communist In- 
ternational—give direction to the world- 
wide move toward Red revolution. 

It is this relatively small group of men 
who have taken over the vast manpower and 
potentialities of the great Eurasian expanse 
which is Russia. 

2. Second, we note that there is not only 
strength in the Soviet Union; there are 
weaknesses, and we must exploit these 
weaknesses. 

8. The principal current device of the 
Kremlin is to utilize satellite nations to do 
the Kremlin's dirty work. 

4. The Kremlin capitalizes on every situ- 
ation in every nation in the world where 
there is discontent, disorder, low living 
standards, in order to create chaos and 
build hatred against the west. 

5. The nature of the aggressor is to sub- 
jugate the minds and bodies of individuals 
to a police state, state all-powerful in every 
respect. The hands of the clock are turned 
back. The history of mankind is reversed 
into the dark ages of slavery. 

6. The nature of the aggressor is to uti- 
lize the brains and brawns of its own citi- 
zens and of those who would do its bidding. 
For example, the brilliant minds of German 
inventive genius were brought into the 
Soviet Union to work on guided missiles, 
atomic energy, etc. 

REDS SURPASS MACHIAVELLIAN TRICKS 

7. The nature of the aggressor is to utilize 
every Machiavellian tactic—including all 
modern weapons of propaganda and pene- 
tration in order to effectuate conquest. 

8. The nature of the aggressor is to push 
all the varied pawns on the ‘world chessboard 
for its own ends. The Kremlin views its 
problem as a global one, and we must do 
likewise. 

Now, let us take up these subjects in 
order. 

First of all, we have identified the ag- 
gressor as the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, headed by the Politburo doing its 
world-wide work through the Cominform. 

It is important that we make this distinc- 
tion between the people and their leaders, 
The Soviet Union would like to make its 
citizens believe that we bear ill-will to the 
people of Russia themselves. 

Nothing is further from the case. We 
have nothing but friendship for the Russian 
people, enslaved by tyrannical leaders. We 
do oppose the members of the Communist 
Party, that relatively small group of fanati- 
cal and restless disciples of the religion of 
Marxism, eager to enslave the entire globe. 

2. I have stated that there are both 
strengths and weaknesses in the Soviet 
Union. 

THE SOVIET’S STRENGTHS 

Among her strengths are the following 
factors: 

(a) She has emerged as a relatively young, 
vigorous nation and is proud of her con- 
siderable progress since 1917 in certain eco- 
nomic fields. 

(b) In Siberia, she has a vast frontier con- 
taining tremendous mineral riches which 
enhance those of the European part of 
Russia. 

(c) She came out of World War II as the 
greatest military power on the European 
continent—on the land and in the air. 

(d) She has been able to concentrate a 
tremendous share of her energies into mili- 
tary fields. For too long, did we under- 
estimate her military strength. 

It will be remembered that some of our 
military experts guessed that she would last 
6 weeks against Hitler. 

It will be remembered that some experts 
said that the Russians would never be able 
to master the secrets of the atomic bomb. 
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Not only has she done so, thanks to her 
espionage agents in part, but she is about 
to develop the hydrogen bomb, accordirtf to 
some reports. 

(e) Her expert diplomacy at Yalta, Teh- 
ran, has often made western diplomatic 
leaders look like naive amateurs. She 
knows what she wants. She is on her way 
to getting it. 

Do we know what we want? 
altered our naïveté? 


SOVIETS HAVE MANY WEAKNESSES 


These are a few of her strengths, but what 
of her weaknesses? They are many and I 
say that it is up to us to exploit them. 
They are as follows: 

(a) Russia is one vast concentration camp 
where there is bitterness, hatred, and dis- 
sension against the rulers of the police state, 


MINORITY PEOPLES BITTER AGAINST MOSCOW 


(b) There are more than 70 tongues 
spoken in Russia, not to mention all the 
divergent cultures. It has been estimated 
that of the 200,000,000 Soviet people around 
46 percent “consist of many minority groups 
each of which has its own distinct and very 
real grievances against the regime.” 

The quotation is from United States Sen- 
ate Document No. 41, entitled “Tensions 
Within the Soviet Union.” This is a study 
prepared by the Library of Congress at my 
request. 

The peoples of the Baltic area (the Lat- 
vians, Estonians, and Lithuanians); the 
people of the Balkan satellite states (Ru- 
mania, Hungary, Bulgaria, Albania); the 
people of Poland, of the Ukraine, all feel 
intense yearnings for national independ- 
ence and freedom. Within their breasts is 
a bitter hatred toward the “great Russians,” 
as differentiated from the “nongreat Rus- 
sian” peoples. 

Senate Document No. 41 states: “Of about 
170 different nationalities living in the Soviet 
Union, only 7 had had any representation 
in the Politburo since the inception of the 
regime.” 

(c) Millions of Soviets had some contact 
with the west during, and particularly 
after, World War II. These people now know 
that they had been fed lies about their 
standard of living. They know that even in 
the most bomb-battered country of Western 
Europe, the standard of living was infinitely 
higher than in the hovels of Russia. 

(d) No one can estimate the millions of 
Russians in concentration camps nor the 
millions of non-Russians who have been 
shipped to Siberian slave labor camps. 

(e) There is disaffection even in the Red 
army. At the start of World War II, some 
4,000,000 Russian soldiers either surrendered 
or were captured by the Germans. That cer- 
tainly gives an indication as to how the 
average Russian felt about fighting beneath 
the Soviet flag. Had it not been for Hitler’s 
vicious policies, he might have been success- 
ful in recruiting literally millions of Russians 
into his own army. 

(f) The Soviet peasantry has historically 
bitterly fought the collectivization program. 

(g) The women of the Soviet Union know 
that so-called equality between the sexes has 
merely meant that women have been en- 
slaved like robots to machines. 

(h) The intellectuals of the Soviet Union— 
the musicians, the artists, the writers—know 
that their initiative is stified. 

(i) Such religion as is permitted to exist 
in the Soviet Union is used as but a puppet 
of the godless rulers of the Kremlin. 

CRAFTY USE OF SATELLITE STATES 

3. Now, I have referred to Red use of satel- 
lite states. We perceive very clearly today 
how Russia has conserved her own manpower 
while sending only a few so-called volunteers 
and training cadets into Korea. She would 
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like to fight through to the last Red Chinese. 
Meanwhile she has catapulted Red China 
into front rank as a major power with vast 
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shipments of jet planes, tanks, and other 
arms. That is a revealing glimpse of Soviet 
production potential—her ability to arm 
others and arm herself simultaneously. 

4. Next we note that the nature of the 
Soviet Union is to utilize every situation in 
every area of the globe where there is dis- 
content. The Soviet Union thrives on three 
particular factors: (a) Hunger, (b) illiteracy, 
and (c) disease. 

Wherever it finds a low standard of living, 
wherever people are hungry, wherever there 
is political instability, wherever there are 
minorities stirring against majority forces, 
the Kremlin sends its agents in to stir up 
trouble. That has occurred (a) among the 
northern tribes of Iran, (b) among the pov- 
erty-ridden people of the Philippines, (c) 
among the hungry people of India, and (d) 
in other critical areas of the globe. 

MEN USED AS STATE'S SERFS 

5. The nature of the Soviet aggressor is to 
make men slaves of the state. 

Every freedom is trampled—freedom of the 
press, speech, assembly—so that all power is 
left in the hands of the state. 

Stalin and others have stated that they 
are bent on world conquest by utilizing, first, 
all means except force and then, finally, 
wherever necessary, force itself. They who 
are willing to murder individuals have little 
hesitancy to murder nations. 


SOVIETS USE FOREIGN BRAINS AND BRAWN 


6. The nature of the aggressor is to tap 
every possible skill, every bit of brain and 
brawn of its own and foreign peoples in order 
to speed up its research, for example, into 
rockets and atomic energy. 

Russia grabbed up whole groups of German 
researchers lock, stock, and barrel, brought 
them into the Soviet Union, paid them hand- 
somely, set them up under relatively favor- 
able conditions in order to exploit their 
genius. 

Compare this with the situation in the 
slave-labor camps where the Russians have 
imported millions of foreign peoples in chains 
to do the manual work of the police state 
until they are dead. 

SOVIETS USE EVERY SHADY TRICK 


7. The nature of the aggressor is to out- 
Machiavelli” Machiavelli. 

The Soviet Union will not hesitate to liqui- 
date millions of its own peoples who oppose 
its aims. It will use every treachery, every 
bit of underhandedness, every trick in the 
repertoire of skullduggery. 

It will place its own stoolpigeons in high 
political offices in foreign lands. It will oc- 
cupy by force, if necessary, any land which 
is defenseless against it. 

It will utilize every forum offered to it. 
It will sound off with its message of venom 
from the forum of the United Nations. 

It will spread the big lie and the little lie. 
It will trumpet to the world its charges as to 
alleged Allied use of germ warfare in Korea, 
but it will, of course, refuse to permit the 
Red Cross to come in to demonstrate the 
falsity of those charges. 

PAWNS ON GLOBAL CHESSBOARD 


8. The nature of the aggressor is to utilize 
every area of the global chessboard to do 
its work. Consider the successive inci- 
dents since the end of World War II. Con- 
sider how the Russian chess players feinted 
here, moved there, constantly seeking to di- 
vert our attention and to move into a va- 
cuum situation. 

They tried to conquer Greece, but were 
defeated. 

They tried to cause revolution in Iran but 
thus far have not succeeded. 

They tried to bulldoze Turkey into sub- 
mission, but the fierce valiant Turks stood 
up to them. 

They tried to choke Berlin, but the airlift 
defeated them. 
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They tried to take over Italy by electoral 
process and failed. They tried a general 
strike and failed. They tried street rioting 
and failed. 

But they have achieved notable successes. 
They have established a foothold in the 
Western Hemisphere, in Cuba, in Guatemala, 
and in other Latin American lands. 

They have scored notable victories in India 
so that their party is second in strength now 
only to the Congress Party. 

The Soviets exploit every aspiration and 
desire of foreign peoples. The people of Eu- 
rope, like the people of the world, hunger 
for peace. And so the Russians play upon 
the peaceful intentions of German socialists 
headed by Dr. Schumacher; the French so- 
cialists headed by M. Moch; the English wing 
of socialists under Mr. Bevan; the Italian 
socialists under Mr. Nenni. 

There is but a small margin of power 
which separates all of those men from tak- 
ing over the reins of their governments. 

We cannot be guilty of any action which 
would cause a friendly allied government to 
fall and to be replaced by a hostile group. 
Our friends—like Dr. Adenauer—are skating 
on thin ice. We must not crack the ice 
from under them. We must try to see their 
problems through their eyes. We must put 
ourselves in the other fellow’s shoes. 

This, then, is the nature of the aggressor, 
It is, of course, far from a complete picture, 
but within the limited time available to me, 
it summarizes perhaps some of the princi- 
pal features. 


WE MUST HAVE BIPARTISAN FOREIGN POLICY 


It is in view of all of these conditions that 
I for one have recommended that there be 
continuation of United States bipartisan for- 
eign policy. 

I do not want my Nation to dissipate its 
strength by internal quarrels. I do not want 
us to degenerate into a fifth-rate power— 
disintegrated by hatreds and tensions—at 
=e very Pres that the world situation calls 

or a t-rate leadership—built~ upon 
strength and unity. 

If the Republican and Democratic Parties 
are to rip each other’s foreign policy ap- 
proach apart, then America in turn might 
be torn assunder. That must not and will 
not happen. 

Let there be no blinking at this fact. 

A great many mistakes have been com- 
mitted in American foreign policy, notably in 
Asia. I want us to try to correct those mis- 
takes. I don’t want to see them repeated. 

But neither do I want to see us become 
80 preoccupied with mistakes of the past 
that we cannot become adequate to meet 
the challenges of the present and future. 

Adequacy is what I seek, Adequacy at 
home and abroad. 

Adequacy in America’s financial system by 
maintaining a sound American dollar. 

Adequacy in our political situation by 
maximum cooperation between political 
parties on foreign affairs. 

Adequacy in our spiritual approach. I 
don't want us to be fearful, panic stricken or 
hysterical. I want us to be calm and reason- 
able and judicious. 

PRESERVING THE THREE GREAT JEWELS 

I want us to be adequate in preserving 
the three great jewels of the Republic: 

1. Our economic system of free enterprise. 

2. Our political system of separation of 
powers. 

3. Our spiritual system of Judaic-Chris- 
tian values. 

I feel certain that we can be adequate, if 
we but use our God-given judgment and 
intelligence. 

All America is united on these three great 
objectives. 

Partisan policies must not be allowed to 
impair our adequacy. The American people 
want both Republicans and Democrats to rise 
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to the challenges before them—as statesmen, 
as leaders in the highest sense of those terms. 

They want us to be constructive. They 
want us to seek the light so that we may 
find the path to a just and enduring peace, 


[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
May 12, 1952] 


Wutey’s Is THE War To Fix AMOUNT OF 
FOREIGN AID 


The layman, as we have remarked pre- 
viously, is not sufficiently acquainted with 
the needs of our allies and American re- 
sources to wisely determine whether it is in 
the national interest to give $7,900,000,000, 
$6,900,000,000, or $6,000,000,000 in foreign 
aid during the coming fiscal year. 

The first figure is what the President, the 
State Department, and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff say will be urgently needed to enable 
our allies to develop their military defenses 
and maintain their economies to the extent 
necessary to help us deter Communist 

on 


After studying the problem for 2 months, 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
unanimously decided by a 12 to 0 vote that 
1 billion, but no more than that, could 
safely be lopped off the administration ‘pro- 
posal. The Foreign Relations Committee 
urges the Senate to authorize $6,900,000,000 
for foreign aid. 

Since $3,620,317,000 of this would go for 
military aid for Europe, $533,859,000 would 
go for military aid for Asia and the Pacific 
and $584,000,000 for miiltary aid for the 
Near East, Africa, and Latin America, the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee has in- 
sisted on an independent evaluation of the 
$6,900,000,000 proposal. 

Senators Tarr and Brinces and some other 
Republicans in Congress who are not on the 
Foreign Affairs Committee are insisting that 
another $900,000,000 be cut off from the 
amount recommended by the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, with the approval of Re- 
publican Senators WET (Wis)., ALEXANDER 
Smira (N. J.), Tosry (N. H.), Lopce (Mass.). 
and Brewster (Maine). Tarr and BRIDGES 
would give the administration $1,900,000,000 
less than it requests. 

. a . . . 

A billion, or many billion dollars, saved for 
use at home at the cost of a Communist vic- 
tory, would be very foolish economy indeed. 

In existing conditions it is safer to take 
out the kind of insurance envisaged in the 
foreign-aid program than to save billions by 
taking extreme risks with our freedom and 
security. 

There is nothing sacred about the 6.9 bil- 
lion dollar figure recommended by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations but, in 
the words of ranking Republican member 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, it represents the 
best horse-sense reasoning of the committee 
after prolonged study. “We Republicans 
have been fully consulted in the formulation 
of the foreign aid program,” Wer points 
out, WILEY says those Republicans who in- 
sist on cuts without giving the problem sim- 
ilar study and who apparently think they 
can gain votes by attacking the foreign-aid 
program are a minority within the minority 
and it is not they who speak for our party. 

The majority of Republicans for whom 
Wir says he speaks are not willing to sacri- 
fice this Republic in order to win an election. 
We are not going to allow electioneering to 
blind our yes to our paramount responsi- 
bility. 

Those are the words of the man who would 
preside over the foreign relations committee 
if the Republicans gain control of the 
Senate next November. They reflect a lofty 
sense of responsibility, a grasp of the world 
situation and an ability to cooperate in the 
nonpartisan conduct of foreign policy which 
should carry great weight with voters weigh- 
ing the consequence of replacing the present 
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administration with a Republican adminis- 
tration. 

Whence a man with such views joins with 
Senators such as SMITH, LODGE, GEORGE, 
SPARKMAN and other members of the com- 
mittee to recommend a 6.9 billion dollar ap- 
propriation the recommendation carries 
weight with us. 


[From the Winston-Salem Twin City Journal 
and Sentinel] 


Tue SPIRIT or VANDENBERG 


The bipartisan approach to United States 
foreign policy which, to all intents and pur- 
poses, collapsed with the death of Senator 
Vandenberg, still lingers on in the thoughts 
and actions of some Republican legislators. 

Last week we were treated to a divergence 
of opinion on foreign aid between the two 
leading contenders for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination, General Eisenhower and 
Senator Tart, of Ohio. President Truman, 
in his January budget message asked $7,900,- 
000,000 be allocated for foreign economic and 
arms aid. The Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee recommended a $1,000,000,000 cut 
in the figure, and Senator CONNALLY, chair- 
man of the committee, asked General Eisen- 
hower for his views. The general wrote that 
the proposed cut would be heavily and seri- 
ously felt, and that any reduction beyond 
that figure might well endanger United 
States security. Senator Tarr taking issue 
with his opponent, said that a cut of $2,000,- 
000,000 would in no way endanger the pro- 
gram or the security of the United States. 

On Friday a third Republican, Senator 
Wey, of Wisconsin, stepped into the fray. 
Senator Wurr is the ranking Republican 
member of the Foreign Affairs Committee. 
Moreover, he has never been closely allied 
with the so-called liberal wing of his party, 
and he has often been a critic of the Demo- 
cratic administration and some of its poli- 
cies. 

The Wisconsin Senator has called for Re- 
publican support of the $6,900,000,000 foreign 
aid figure. This figure, said WILEY, was 
arrived at by careful, prolonged horse sense 
reasoning, not by flipping a coin, not by arbi- 
trary choice, but with great care. He fur- 
thermore asserted that most Republicans are 
not willing to sacrifice this Republic to win 
an election. 

In an address before the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors in Washington on April 
19, Senator Wi xx said that he would oppose, 
“as a matter of principle, not personality, 
the efforts of anyone within my own party, 
or in any other party, who has the mistaken 
idea that simply because ‘the other fellow’ 
recommended a policy, it is necessarily 
wrong.” Senator Witey’s attitude com- 
mends itself to his colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor] 
STATE oF THE NATION 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 
GOF LINE DRAWN ON FOREIGN AID 

WaAsuHINGTON.—The debate in the Senate on 
the Mutual Security Agency appropriation is 
enlightening and at points encouraging. 

It is showing Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of 
Wisconsin, ranking Republican member of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, to 
be a sturdy and impressive advocate of 
America’s discharging its role as leader of 
the free world with vision and daring. 

It is showing something of a rebuilding 
in the Senate of the forces of bipartisanship 
in foreign policy which may, on the most 
critical issues, resist even the heat and scuffle 
of a Presidential election year. 

It is disclosing the first major difference 
over a concrete piece of legislation between 
two ‘eading Republican Presidential candi- 
dates—Senator Ronzar A. Tarr and Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
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Senator Tart favors cutting an extra billion 
dollars off the mutual security appropriation. 

General Eisenhower opposes the additional 
billion-dollar reduction. 

Senator WILEY’s Senate speech was ad- 
dressed more to a group of Republican col- 
leagues than to the Senate as a whole. He 
put the case for the mutual security bill as 
vigorously and as nonpartisanly as Senator 
Vandenberg would have done. 

Senator Wer said that the American 
people must face the realities that we can- 
not act—as some people pretend we can— 
by simply turning back the clock and with- 
drawing from Korea.” 

He said that the United States must act 
“as befits the Nation which has been chosen 
to lead in this period of the world’s history. 
There is no retreat.” 

He said that he believes “the American 
people want the United States to act in its 
role as the chosen leader among the nations.” 

He said that if Communist aggression 
should bring on a terrible third world war— 
which we cannot assume it won’t—he did not 
“want history to say that it was permitted 
or precipitated by weakness or short-sighted- 
ness on the part of the United States, or that 
we failed to do everything in our power to 
prevent it.” 

The divergence between Senator Tarr's 
and General Eisenhower's view of the Mu- 
tual Security program now emerges more 
sharply than heretofore and, of course, re- 
flects differences within the Republican 
Party itself. 

Senator Tarr considers a further billion 
cut in the military-economic aid bill as 
wise economy. 

General Eisenhower considers it an un- 
wise economy. 

It is Senator Tart’s military judgment 
that the further reduction he proposes 
would in no way endanger the security of 
the United States. 

It is General Eisenhower's military judg- 
ment that the proposed further reduction 
might endanger the security of the United 
States by discouraging our friends and by 
encouraging our potential enemies. 

Senator Witry put his influence on the 
side of General Eisenhower's stand on this 
issue. He put it this way in the Senate: 

“I trust that the 86.800, 000,000 amount 
will be maintained. I trust the Senate will 
reject any effort in juggling figures merely 
to make even numbers sound prettier—to 
round off the total at an even $6,000,000,000, 
I do not like that idea. I believe in setting 
figures based on facts.” 

Senator Wirey contended that the Re- 
publican opponents of bipartisanship in for- 
eign policy would prove to be the minority 
of the Republican Party. 

“Certain members of our party—a minor- 
ity within our minority—oppose us,” he told 
the Senate. “It is we—we of the majority 
within the minority—who speak for Amer- 
ican teamwork, American leadership. We 
speak for cur party, and with like-minded 
Democrats, for America as a whole. We 
refuse to permit anyone, Republican or 
Democrat, to apply nineteenth century no- 
tions to twentieth-century realities.” 

In reply to the criticism that support of 
the mutual-security program—which in 1950 
the Senate passed 65 to O—means selling 
out to some group known as internation- 
alists. Senator WILEY brought to his case 
a concept of spiritual responsibility. It is 
& concept which helps to put our military 
program into perspective: 

“When an American makes a contribution 
to support a church mission in Africa or 
Asia, no one accuses him of selling out to 
church internationalists. On the contrary, 
he is fulfilling the highest responsibilities 
of his church by helping to bring light and 
sustenance to other peoples. 

“That does not mean that he fails to 
recognize the unfilled needs of churches in 
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his own land. But if we were to cut off 
all aid to foreign missions simply because 
there were domestic church needs that were 
still unfulfilled, we would be gravely im- 
pairing our international spiritual responsi- 
bility. 

“It is my contention that the MSA pro- 
gram is fundamentally a Christian program— 
that of a good Samaritan. It is also a pro- 
gram for self-preservation, not only of the 
individual, but also of the Nation.” 


THE GENTLEMAN JOCKEY Says 


A statesman, according to an old saying, 
is a dead politician. In other words, a poli- 
tician has to die in order to become a states- 
man. 

This, however, is not the case with Senator 
ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin. Senator 
Wurr is very much alive and has indicated 
he has the makings of a true statesman. 

Recently he defied the Republican frater- 
nity in the Senate by upholding the prin- 
ciples of the late Senator Vandenberg of 
Michigan. He told his colleagues that bi- 
partisanship is necessary if the United States 
foreign policy is to have any meaning. Some 
Republicans in the Senate were appalled 
even more than they had been at Senator 
Witey’s speech of an earlier date in which 
he admitted the State Department wasn't so 
bad after all. 

In his recent speech Senator WILEY fought 
against sharper cuts into the mutual as- 
sistance appropriations and it took plenty of 
courage to do that, especially in a presiden- 
tial election year. 

* . . . . 

Also, one must bear in mind that if the 
Republicans should capture the Senate Sena- 
tor Wu will put on the late Senator Van- 
denberg's mantle as chairman of the powerful 
Foreign Relations Committee, and that job 
requires the state of mind and the approach 
of a statesman—not that of a politician, 
His Senate speech indicates not only that 
Senator WILEY is fully equipped for the posi- 
tion, but that he has the courage to an- 
nounce it to the world and to those who 
oppose what has come to be known here in 
Washington as me-tooism. 


PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGES ON BIPARTISANSHIP 


How desirable then must it be, in a Gov- 
ernment like ours, to see its citizens adopt 
individually the views, the interest, and the 
conduct which their country should pursue, 
divesting themselves of those passions and 
partialities which tend to lessen useful 
friendships (Thomas Jefferson, third annual 
message, October 17, 1803). 

While our foreign relations have not at all 
times during the past year been entirely free 
from perplexity, no embarrassing situation 
remains that will not yield to the spirit of 
fairness and love of justice which, joined 
with consistent firmness, characterize a truly 
American foreign policy (Grover Cleveland, 
first annual message, December 4, 1893). 

The doctrine promulgated by President 
Monroe has been adhered to by all political 
parties, and I now deem it proper to assert 
the equally important principle that here- 
after no territory on this continent shall be 
regarded as subject of transfer to a Euro- 
pean power (Ulysses S. Grant, message to the 
Senate, May 31, 1870). 


EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS ON FOREIGN PoLicy 


From Appleton: “From myself and five 
other independents, bravo. May God help 
others see the light.” 

From Wauwatosa: “We were very pleased 
with the sentiments you expressed at the 
meeting of the editors. It is a pleasure to 
know that you place Americanism above 
party politics.” 

From Milwaukee: “Congratulations on 
your intelligent and patriotic statement on 
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bipartisan foreign policy recently. Your 
statesmanship on this point was superb.” 

From Arlington, Va.: “I want to say I am 
all for more of the sort of forthright state- 
ment you made on foreign affairs. Were 
there more like you in the Republican Party, 
it might find a lot of adherents among dis- 
satisfied Democrats. The ‘against every- 
thing’ policy will never win any national 
elections.” 

From Fairchild, Wis.: “I wish to express 
my appreciation of your courageous address 
to the convention of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors on April 19. It shows 
statesmanship for which we are badly in 
ee =, ar 

From Fond du Lac, Wis.: “We feel that we 
would be terribly negligent as voters if we 
did not advise you that we heartily applaud 
your recent speech on American foreign 
affairs. We admire your political fortitude 
and your courageous statesmanship. Your 
speech will live longer in the minds and 
history of Americans than those of the ‘Mud 
Pack’ whose bay you must by now have ring- 
ing in your ears,” 

From Madison: “Just a word of a compli- 
mentary nature on your fine expression on 
our foreign policy. It was indeed a statement 
of conviction befitting a man of your stature 
on the Foreign Relations Committee. It ap- 
pears also to show courage in the face of 
anticipated criticism from many quarters 
during this time of electing a new President. 
Too often we are ready to throw a brickbat 
at our elected officials in Washington when 
we disagree with them and let pass the good 
things they stand for without much com- 
ment. Therefore, let me take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate you on this statement 
and your stand on the tidelands issue and the 
seaway.” 

From Keshena, Wis. (Indian reservation): 
“A great many times I have intended to write 
you to compliment you for and express my 
appreciation of your high standard of states- 
manship which you have consistently and 
continually maintained while in office as 
Senator from Wisconsin. Now I will delay 
no longer and wish to thank you for your 
fine address before the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. I like both the ethics 
and the politics which you have expressed, 
They are like those I am in the habit of read- 
ing in the Christian Science Monitor and are 
both Christian and soundly patriotic, 
Thank you again.” 

From Milwaukee: “Your recent speech to 
the American editors increased the high re- 
gard that my husband and I have for you. 
I think many more people will be encouraged 
to vote Republican next fall.” 

From Janesville: “Your courageous states- 
manship in calling for a continuation of the 
bipartisan foreign policy is receiving more 
praise than will ever reach your ears.” 

From Chicago: “I am very pleased to write 
that I have read your speech with much 
pleasure, and I congratulate you upon your 
poise, your vision, your willingness to ac- 
commodate yourself to the political situation, 
and above all your courage.” 


EXTENSION OF DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION LAW 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there will 
shortly come to the Senate floor the 
bill reported by the Banking Committee 
providing an 8 months’ extension of 
the defense production law as regards 
price and wage controls. 

At this time I send to the desk an im- 
portant communication received from 
the able executive secretary of the Wis- 
consin Canners Association, Mr. Mar- 
vin Verhulst. This communication was 
sent by him to the Honorable Ellis Ar- 
nall, Director of OPS. 
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Mr. Verhulst points out that approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the total volume of 
canned vegetables sells at less than ceil- 
ing price levels and that therefore the 
inflationary danger insofar as canned 
vegetables are concerned has certainly 
long since passed. 

I commend this letter to my colleagues 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WISCONSIN CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 
Madison, Wis., May 10, 1952. 
Hon. ELLIS ARNALL, 
Director, Office of Price Stabilization, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. ARNALL: The Wisconsin canning 
industry at its annual convention last No- 
vember adopted a resolution urging the im- 
mediate suspension of ceiling prices on 
canned vegetables which were in adequate 
supply and exerting no pressure on ceilings. 
Since that time, the market situation has 
deteriorated substantially and we have no 
hesitancy in saying that Wisconsin canners 
now favor suspension of all price controls 
on canned vegetables on the basis of supply 
and market conditions. 

In view of the large supplies of peas and 
some other canned vegetables that are being 
carried over into the new marketing year, 
even the items that are in relatively short 
supply could not substantially exceed their 
present ceiling if ceiling prices were sus- 
pended on all canned vegetables. 

We appreciate the importance of prevent- 
ing run-away inflation and concur in the 
need for price ceilings when such inflation 
threatens. However, the current situation 
does not involve any such threat so far as 
canned vegetable markets are concerned and 
the continuance of ceiling prices merely 
Places a heavy load of complicated paper 
work on the canner. This is particularly 
burdensome to the small independent opera- 
tor without extensive accounting and legal 
facilities. We strongly urge that the pro- 
Posed revision of CPR 55 be issued merely on 
a stand-by basis so that if any sharp rise 
in prices of canned vegetables is imminent, 
ceiling prices can be imposed with little 
delay. 

Very truly yours, 


Executive Secretary. 


SENATOR RUSSELL, OF GEORGIA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
hold in my hand a copy of the magazine 
section of the Atlanta Journal and Con- 
stitution of March 23, 1952, on the cover 
of which appears a picture of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] and 
his wonderful mother. 

Mr. President, I wish that the picture 
could be inserted in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Not only would I honor the 
great citizen and outstanding statesman, 
Dick RUSSELL, by having the picture in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, but 
I would also honor his great mother, the 
mother of 13 children, seven boys and 
six girls. The boys are now engaged in 


‘various professional work in their native 


State. 

Aside from that, Mr. President, Mrs. 
Russell is the mother of one of the great- 
est statesman this country has ever 
known, in the person of her son, RICHARD 
RUSSELL, now a candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for President 
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Mr. President, in my judgment it is 
time for us to forget the so-called imagi- 
nary line which for too long has divided 
the great people of the South from those 
of the North. It is time for America to 
draw into her higher offices the fine citi- 
zens who come from the South and the 
fine citizenry who have emanated from 
the South. 

So, Mr. President, in honor of RICH- 
ARD RUSSELL and in honor of his wonder- 
ful mother, I shall ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp this 
article entitled “Why the Home Folks 
Want Dick RUSSELL for President.” In 
that regard, let me say that I make this 
request with some degree of sentiment 
because there is a kinship between the 
senior Senator from Nevada and the 
junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL]. Both of us come from the 
South. All his folks came from south 
of the Mason-Dixon Line, and all my 
folks came from the south of Ireland; 
so we have a kindred spirit. [Laughter.] 

For those reasons, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the article to 
which I have referred—without the pic- 
tures, I am sorry to say—be printed in 
the Recorp, in honor of the great mother 
of this great man and in honor of the 
great man himself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GeorcE in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 

WHY THE Home FotKs WANT Dick RUSSELL 
FOR PRESIDENT 
(By Wylly Folk St. John) 

In Winder, Ga., in a big old-fashioned 
white house shaded by magnolias and pecans 
and water oaks, there's a proud 84-year-old 
mother sitting by her comfortable fire today, 
remembering. 

And she wouldn't take a million dollars, 
she says, for her memories. 

She is Mrs. Richard B. Russell, mother of 
13 well-known Georgia men and women who 
are successful in many fields today. Her 
memories, of course, include them all. But 
right now her thoughts are turning back es- 
peciallly to the small, fond things she can 
recall about her eldest son, RICHARD BREVARD 
RussELL—hbecause the whole country is inter- 
ested in Georgia’s Senator who has decided to 
try for the Democratic nomination for Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

“He ought to be President,” she says 
stanchly. He's made for that kind of work. 
He'd make a good President. He's good at 
anything he tries to do.” 

She remembers, certainly, the autumn day 
he was born—November 2, 1897—and how his 
father, who was for many years Chief Justice 
of Georgia’s Supreme Court, was so elated at 
the birth of a boy after three girls that he 
went out and ‘fired a shotgun to celebrate. 
And she remembers such events as taking 

jung R. B., as he was called then, to At- 
lanta when he was 5. “He had on new shoes,” 
she says, and he looked so nice, and I was 
so proud of him—even if he did take the 
shoes off when they began to hurt his feet! 
I was proud of him then—and Tm still 
proud of him.” 

And she recalls the first time he said he 
‘would be Governor of Georgia some day. It 
was when he was about 8 or 9, and had been 
invited to spend the night at the Governor's 
Mansion with Governor Terrell, a friend of 
his father’s. R. B. was so impressed by the 
mansion, and by the drive in the Governor's 
carriage to the State capitol the next day, 
that he came home determined to run for the 
State’s highest office as soon as possible, 
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There is also a family story that when his 
father ran for Governor and was defeated, 
in 1906, young R. B. told him not to mind, 
that he'd be Governor instead, some day. 
And Richard, junior, did become Governor of 
Georgia, 25 years later. 

But his brothers—three of whom, Dr. Alex, 
Judge Robert, and William, the farmer, live 
at the Russell “settlement” near Winder— 
remember another angle on the Senator’s 
youthful visit to Governor Terrell, which il- 
lustrates how independent he was even at an 
early age. Mrs. Terrell, when bedtime came, 
sent the maid up to help her small guest 
undress. He told the maid, in no uncertain 
terms, that he was quite able to undress 
without help. And he did. 

None of his family, nor his old friends from 
boyhood in Winder, can remember that he 
ever expressed as great a determination to be 
President as he did governor. But they all 
think he would make a wonderful candidate 
and a fine President if elected. 

Ask his small niece Sally why she thinks 
Uncle Dick would make a good chief execu- 
tive. Cause he’s such a smart man, that's 
why.” If the Senator should become Presi- 
dent, he’d surely have the distinction of being 
the President with the most nieces and 
nephews ever in the White House. He has 
36 of them—and eight grandnieces and 
nephews. He is deservedly popular as an 
uncle, with a reputation for being generous 
with candy every day and with silver dollars 
all around at Christmas, He also gives re- 
wards for reading current events—Alex Jr. 
won a .22 rifle that way. The Senator is pop- 
ular as a brother and brother-in-law, too, 
Mrs. Bill, one sister-in-law, baked him a 
birthday cake in a dishpan last November 2, 
so the whole family could have a piece. The 
family cook, Modene, is also a firm supporter 
of “Mr. R. B.“ for President. He's jes’ a fine 
man, that’s all I know,” she says. 

The Senator’s youngest brother, Dr. Alex, 
expresses his belief that Dick will be a good 
candidate this way: “Integrity and ability in 
public office are at a premium in this country 
right now. It would behoove any political 
party to present to the Nation the man best 
qualified in these two important respects. A 
national party with the power and prestige 
of the Democratic organization should be 
willing to cross the so-called sectional bar- 
riers in order to bring to the Nation the serv- 
ices of such a man.” 

Senator RUSSELL’S family is prouder of his 
integrity in public office than of any other 
of his many fine qualities. He has no more 
money now, they point out, than he had as 
governor; he has not been involved in any 
capital scandals; he has spent his life ex- 
clusively in being an honest, forthright, and 
courageous public servant. He has been so 
wholeheartedly devoted to service to his 
country that he has not even married; he 
is the only one of the 13 Russells still un- 
married. One of his notable characteristics 
is family affection and loyalty. He's always 
ready to help out when any need comes 
up, and with a big family like this, some- 
thing's always coming up,” his niece, Mrs. 
Ernest Vandiver, says. When Judge Bob 
(the nearest boy to Dick in age) was at the 
point of death in 1925, Dick sat by his bed 
for 3 days and nights. The judge remarks, 
“Dad often told us the old fable about the 
bunch of fagots; singly they could be bro- 
ken, but if they all held together nobody 
could break them. He taught us that if we 
all stuck together, we could do anything.” 

His kinfolks point out that Senator Rus- 
SELL’s strongest supporters in State politics 
were those who had served with him in the 
legislature and had seen him operate. Now 
the same significant fact can be noted about 
his supporters nationally; they are the men 
who have worked with him in Washington 
for 19 years and have seen him in action as 
leader of the southern Democrats, fighting 
against civil-wrongs legislation, as chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee at 
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the MacArthur hearings or probing condi- 
tions abroad, and vigorously laboring on his 
other committees such as the Appropriations 
and the Atomic Energy Committees. These 
are the men who could make his candidacy 
more than a southerner’s bid for the nomi- 
nation, backed by the South; who could 
make him the really national figure in the 
Democratic Party that his experience and 
ability are conceded to warrant. 

His old friends around Winder are for him 
100 percent, and that includes everybody in 
the county. They call him “Dick” with the 
utmost affection, and when he comes to 
town he sits down on the curbstone and 
talks politics with everybody who comes 
along or rides around the countryside cheer- 
ing up the farmers, or drops in at Dick Her- 
rin’s drug store or at Fletch and Hoke Smith 
Wallace’s barber shop for a bull session with 
the boys. There’s not a soul in town who 
wouldn't vote for Dick RUSSELL for anything 
from President on down. 

Dick Herrin, who has known the Senator 
all his life and went to grammer school 
with him, says, he'd make a good President 
because “he’s made a study of government 
all his life; he’s capable, and a real Jeffer- 
sonian Democrat, which is what we need. 
He has the respect of everybody, in Washing- 
ton as well as everywhere else.” 

Fletch Wallace, who's been cutting DICK 
RusseE.v’s hair for 35 years (“since he had a 
lot more hair than he's got now“), says the 
Senator would make a good President be- 
cause he’s got plenty of horse sense as well 
as other kinds of sense.” Mr. Wallace also 
calls on his fund of memories pretty often 
these days, with newspapermen haunting 
Winder to dig up all they can about the 
southern Democrats’ best candidate. 

He remembers when Dick started to run 
for governor and the barber was fixing him 
up for a campaign picture, the potential 
statesman asked him not to make him look 
too young—he wanted to look older than he 
really was. “I did my best for him,” says 
Fletch. Dick became one of the Nation’s 
youngest governors. 

“I told him one time,” remembers Fletch, 
“that he ought to marry a rich Yankee, and 
he said, Lou might have something there.’ 
He said a Senator from Maine had said the 
same thing. He told us about dancing with 
Kate Smith at a party in Washington. Yes, 
he’s a good sport—he likes to dance. When 
the new half dollar came out, he brought me 
one—just gave it to me. I used to cut his 
hair about every 2 weeks. His law office was 
over the barber shop then. He used to come 
down for a shave and a massage every now 
and then, too. He liked that massage—he'd 
kid me and call it a sau-sage. He was 
always good natured—just one of the boys. 
I don’t care if he was President, he'd be just 
the same.” 

Hoke Smith Wallace, the other brother in 
Wallace Brothers’ barber suop, who also 
“waits on” the Senator sometimes, adds, 
“When Dick came back from Europe, he 
came in and told us the whole story about 
the foreign situation. I asked him to speak 
at the Lions Club, and he did. Congratu- 
lated me on being senior master, too.” 

Harry Smith, editor of the Winder News, 
says, “This country’s ready for a change. 
Dick would make as fine a President as we 
could have. He's got the background for it. 
Nationally, he has shown that he's got the 
stuff. He’s well liked over the country as a 


whole, and he’s the best man the Democratic 


Party could possibly get to run.” 

Judge Clifford Pratt, who has known Sen- 
ator RUSSELL since they started to practice 
law in adjoining offices when just out of 
college, praises him as well. “We all feel 
like there's nobody up to him. He's the best- 
balanced man in Washington, as far as state- 
craft is concerned, and the best informed 
on national and international matters, too. 
He's given his entire time to the country’s 
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affairs, even denied himself social pleasures 
and family life. I think he’s the most out- 
standing man in the Senate today, and 
there’s a strong possibility he can get the 
nomination. Dick’s been powerful lucky in 
everything he’s tried for—he might be lucky 
at trying for the Presidency, too.” 

Some of the men around the courthouse, 
or on the liar’s bench at the cross-roads 
store, put it a little differently, a little more 
pungently, perhaps, but still with confidence, 
As C. W. Stinchcomb, who’s known the 
judge's boy for 40 years, predicts about 
Dick’s chances at the White House, “Shoot, 
yes. He'll go thar a-fiyin’.” 

But even if he does—even if Dick RussELL 
should be offered the highest honor this 
country can give a man, his mother will still 
see in her mind’s eye—along with the tall, 
blue-eyed statesman—the little boy in the 
new shoes that hurt his feet, the lad who 
plowed and milked on the farm, the older 
brother who was so good to the children. 

Even if he were President, nothing he does 
could mean more to her than the fact she 
mentions softly, when you ask her about her 
famous son, “Dick’s always so sweet to me.” 


DATA CONCERNING PURCHASE AND 
SALE OF GOLD BY THE UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor a letter which 
I addressed to the Secretary of the 
Treasury under date of April 14, 1952, 
requesting certain information relative 
to United States gold stocks and the 
price at which we have been selling gold, 
together with certain other information. 
For the information of Senators, I may 
say that I have to date received a simple 
acknowledgement, though my office has 
been advised that a compilation is being 
made of the information requested in 
my letter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APRIL 14, 1952. 
Hon. JoHN W. SNYDER, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: As a member of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, I would 
appreciate it very much if you would supply 
me with information concerning the pur- 
chase and sale of gold by the United States 
Government for each year from January 1, 
1933 through December 31, 1951. 

1. I would like this broken down as to 
purchase of gold from newly mined sources 
in the United States and from new produc- 
tion, if any, from other countries of the 
world. 

2. Purchases and sales from and to other 
governments. 

3. Sales during that period of time to in- 
dustrial establishments for manufacturing 
purposes. 

4. The amount of gold turned in each year 
by United States citizens and/or other resi- 
dents including gold coin and/or gold bullion 
other than newly mined as indicated in 
paragraph 1 above. 

5. Whether or not the Treasury has paid 
in any case more than $35 per ounce for 
any of the gold mentioned above, or has 
sold any gold at a higher price. 

6. What information does this Govern- 
ment have as to the price of gold on the 
foreign market in Europe and Asia for each 
of the years requested? This information 
to include the quoted price per ounce (high 
and low for the year) in American dollars. 
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7. Does this Government have any infor- 
mation relative to the sales of gold by for- 
eign countries at a price higher than $35 
an ounce and, if so, are such sales still 
being made? 

8. Under what conditions sales of gold are 
made by the Treasury to foreign govern- 
ments and what agreements or understand- 
ings exist relative to the resale of such gold 
stocks and the reporting of such transac- 
tions to the Treasury? Is it possible for a 
foreign government to purchase gold at $35 
an ounce from this Government and have 
such gold stocks held by the Treasury or the 
Federal Reserve bank and then have them to 
dispose of an equivalent or lesser amount on 
the free market at the prevailing world price? 

I would appreciate it very much if this in- 
formation could be furnished me at your 
earliest convenience. 

With best personal regards, I remain, 


Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM F. KENOWLAND. 


REVISION OF LAWS RELATING TO 
IMMIGRATION, NATURALIZATION, 
AND NATIONALITY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair now lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business, Senate bill 2550. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bili (S. 2550) to revise the laws re- 
lating to immigration, naturalization, 
and nationality, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
hoid in my hand and wish to have printed 
in the Recorp, a telegram from Los 
Angeles, Calif. signed by Y. C. Hong, 
grand president of the Chinese-Ameri- 
can Citizens Alliance. The telegram is 
addressed to myself, and reads, as fol- 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
May 14, 1952. 
Hon. Par MCCARRAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Our Chinese-American Citizens Alliance, 
the only nationally organized group of 
American citizens of Chinese descent in this 
country, heartily supports the passage of S. 
2550, your omnibus immigration and natu- 
ralization bill. We believe the 
therein represent both careful deliberation 
and honest effort to eliminate racial dis- 
crimination from our immigration and nat- 
uralization laws and prevent unnecessary 
separation of families, Letter following. 

T. C. Hona, 
Grand President. 


Mr. President, I now hold in my hand a 
letter under date of May 13, 1952, on the 
letterhead of the Chinese American Citi- 
zens Alliance, of San Francisco, Calif. 
The letter is over the signature of Y. C. 
Hong, and is addressed to me. It reads 
as follows: 

CHINESE AMEZICAN CITIZENS ALLIANCE, 
San Francisco, Calif., May 13, 1952. 
Hon. PATRICK MCCARRAN, 
Senate Ofice Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: This is to confirm my 
telegram of even date, a copy of which is at- 
tached hereto, voicing our support of your 
omnibus immigration and naturalization 
bill, S. 2550. We that this pro- 
posed legislation is the result of an inten- 
sive investigation and study of our entire 
immigration and naturalization system for 
almost 3 years and that it meets the ap- 
proval of the greatest number of our people 
who have the welfare of our country at 
heart. - 


We are happy that an honest effort has 
been made not only to eliminate the racial 
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barriers in our immigration and naturali- 
zation laws but also to prevent unnecessary, 
inhuman separation of families. It takes a 
statesman with your foresight and patriotism 
to champion such a progressive measure. 
Respectfully yours, 
Y. C. Hone. 


Mr. President, I now wish to read to 
the Senate a letter from the Department 
of State, as it appears on page 31 of 
Report No. 1365 of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Eighty-second Congress, sec- 
ond session, which is the report of the 
Committee on the Judiciary on House 
bill 5678. The letter is addressed to Hon. 
EMANUEL CELLER, chairman of the House 
of Representatives Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, and is signed by Jack K. McFall, 
Assistant Secretary, for the Secretary of 
State. I now read the letter: 

Pesrvary 6, 1952. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. CELLER: Further reference 
is made to your letter of October 18, 1951, 
the receipt of which was acknowledged on 
October 22, 1951, regarding the views of the 
Department of State on H. R. 5678— 


Let me say at this point, parenthetic- 

ally, that House bill 5678 is the House 
companion measure to Senate biil 
2550— 
a bill introduced by Congressman WALTER, 
of Pennsylvania, to revise the laws relating 
to immigration, naturalization, and nation- 
ality, and for other purposes. 

The bill H. R. 5678 represents a revision of 
a previous bill, H. R. 2379, which was also in- 
troduced by Congressman Warn, for the 
same purpose. The revision was made after 
public hearings were held by a joint com- 
mittee of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The Senate bill in question 
Was S. 716, introduced by Senator McCarran. 
It has also been revised and the revision has 
been incorporated in a new bill, S. 2055, of 
which H. R. 5678 is a counterpart. 

The Department of State submitted a re- 
port and officers of the Department testified 
at the public hearing before the joint com- 
mittee on the earlier bills. Some of the sug- 
gestions of this Department and of its officers 
have been adopted in the revised bills, and 
in other instances changes have been made 
which at least partly conform to the views of 
this Department. 

The Department considers that the revised 
bill is in many respects an improvement over 
the existing law. It endorses the idea of an 
omnibus immigration measure which will 
constitute a codification of all existing law 
on the subject. The bill constitutes a 
in the direction of better relations with for- 
eign countries. The Department, however, 
has comments and suggestions which it is 
prepared, and requests the opportunity, to 
present to your committee at its convenience, 

The Department has been Informed by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection to the submission of this report. 


All of that goes to confirm the state- 
ment I made in my opening remarks, Mr. 
President, namely, that representatives 
of the State Department were heard at 
our hearings, including representatives 
of the Passport Division and the Visa Di- 
vision of the Department of State. Rep- 
resentatives of all those agencies were 
heard, and their views were taken into 
oe and were molded into this 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield for a ques- 


tion? 
I yield for a ques- 


Mr. McCARRAN, 
tion. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The question is this: 
‘Will the Senator from Nevada explain to 
the Senate the differences between House 
bill 5678 and Senate bill 2550, because 
there is not much doubt, as I am sure 
the Senator from Nevada will agree, that 
there are differences between the two 
bills; and the letter written by Assistant 
Secretary of State McFall applies to 
House bill 5878. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
response to the request that I explain 
the differences, I shall do so: 

Mr. President, most of the points of 
difference between my bill, S. 2550, and 
E. R. 5678, as it passed the House, in- 
volves technical changes or changes for 
purpose of clarification, and do not in- 
volve major substantive changes. In ad- 
dition to the technical and inconsequen- 
tial differences, the principal differences 
between the provisions of the two bills 
relating to immigration are as follows: 

First. H. R. 5678 omits the provision 
contained in section 101 (f) of S. 2550 
which sets forth in detail who is not 
to be considered a person of good moral 
character within the meaning of the 
provisions of the bill relating to naturali- 
zation and suspension of deportation 
cases. 

Second. H. R. 5678 modifies in some 
respects the provisions relating to the 
grounds for the exclusion of aliens as 
they appear in S. 2550. 

Third. Another point of difference be- 
tween H. R. 5678 and S. 2550 is with 
regard to the provisions relating to the 
grounds for deportation. The House bill 
contains some modification of several 
of the grounds of deportation as they 
appear in S. 2550. However, I do not 
believe that the difference between the 
two bills in this regard presents any 
serious question, since both bills 
strengthen the provisions relating to 
the deportable classes of aliens. 

Fourth. The House and Senate bills 
also differ somewhat in the provisions 
relating to the procedure for granting 
suspension of deportation. While the 
provisions in both bills are designed to 
correct many of the abuses which have 
occurred under the present suspension- 
of-deportation procedure as contained in 
section 19 (c) of the Immigration Act 
of 1917, the House bill would relax some- 
what the provisions as they appear in S. 
2550. Again, however, I believe that 
these minor differences can be adjusted 
in conference in such a manner as to 
provide a procedure for the granting of 
suspension of deportation which would 
correct many of the defects of the exist- 
ing suspension-of-deporiation proced- 
ure 


Fifth. Another point of divergence be- 
tween the two bills is that the House bill, 
as amended on the floor, attempts to 
give statutory recognition to the Board 
of Immigration Appeals. My bill, S. 
2550, does not change existing law in this 
respect, but leaves it to the discretion 
of the Attorney General in cases where 
a right of appeal is provided under the 
bill to determine whether or not the 
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Board of Immigration Appeals is con- 
tinued. 

Sixth. The House bill makes provision 
for a joint congressional committee, to 
be known as the Joint Commitee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization Policy, 
whose function would be to make a con- 
tinuous study of the administration of 
the act and of such conditions within or 
without the United States as might have 
any bearing on the immigration and 
naturalization policy of the United 
States. The Senate bill makes no sim- 
ilar provision, but I am confident that 
the desirability of establishing such a 
joint committee can be satisfactorily 
resolved in conference. 

Most of the differences between those 
provisions of my bill and the House bill 
relating to naturalization are technical 
or minor in nature. The chief areas of 
significant difference are with reference 
to less of nationality caused by residence 
abroad by naturalized citizens, and the 
procedure for regaining nationality by 
persons who have lost it. 

Mr. President, as I pointed out at the 
outset, most of the points of difference 
between the House and Senate bill are 
technical, and are for the purpose of cor- 
recting drafting errors or for purposes 
of clarification. I do not believe that 
the few minor points of divergence with 
respect to the substantive provisions 
present any serious problem. Iam quite 
confident that any points of disagree- 
ment between the House and the Senate 
with respect to policy questions can be 
satisfactorily ironed out in conference 
and that the Congress will ultimately be 
presented with a bill which will provide 
this country a sound immigration and 
nationality system. 

Mr, LEHMAN. Mr. President, I wish 
to thank the Senator from Nevada, the 
distinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, for so clearly pointing out at 
least some of the very substantial differ- 
ences which exist between the House bill 
and the Senate bill. They are not minor 
differences. In the opinion of those who 
oppose the McCarran bill—which is the 
only measure now before the Senate—the 
differences from the Walter bill as ap- 
proved by the House are vital and sub- 
stantial. I believe that the statement 
just read by the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada is an illuminating state- 
ment showing the great differences be- 
tween the two bills. These differences 
make the letter from the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Jack K. McFall, just 
read, of rather questionable significance 
in regard to S. 2550. Of course, I am 
grateful to the Senator from Nevada for 
his reading of this memorandum and 
statement. I repeat, it is a very illumi- 
nating document, 

I want to make clear, Mr. President, 
that I and my associates see grave de- 
fects in the Walter bill. It is not a 
sound measure in its present form. But 
there are vital differences and great im- 
provements in the Walter bill over the 
McCarran bill. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Bridges Hickenlooper McMahon 
Butler, Md. Hoey Mundt 
Connally Holland Neely 
Dirksen Johnson, Colo. Pastore 
Douglas Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Ferguson Lehman Seaton 
Flanders Long Smith, N. C 
Frear Martin Stennis 
George Maybank Taft 
Gillette McCarran Welker 
Hayden McClellan Wiley 
Hendrickson McFarland Williams 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senators from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON and Mr. CHAVEZ], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. CLEMENTS], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RusszLL] are absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ByrD], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
UnvdErnwoop], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Hunt], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senators 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr and Mr. 
MownroneEy], the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KILGORE], the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. Murray], and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], and the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. THYE], are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Ecton], 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Lancer], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
MatoneE], and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Toney] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senators from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART and Mr. JENNER], the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Durr], 
are necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. Benton, Mr. 
Bricker, Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, Mr. 
Carn, Mr. Case, Mr. Connox, Mr. DWOR- 
SHAK, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, Mr. HENNINGS, Mr. HILL, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. Ives, Mr. JOHNSON of 
Texas, Mr. Kem, Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. 
Lopce, Mr. McCartuy, Mr. McKEettar, 
Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. Moopy, Mr. NIXON, 
Mr. O’Conor, Mr. O’MaHoney, Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. SMATHERS, 
Mrs. SMITH of Maine, Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey. Mr. WATKINS, and Mr. Youns en- 
tered the Chamber and answered to their 
names, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 
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MUTUAL SECURITY APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
wish to say a very few words with regard 
to the mutual security bill, on which I 
shall be unable to vote because I expect 
to be absent: 

First, I wish to register my opposi- 
tion to the proposed further cut of 
$400,000,000, which I presume will be 
attempted by way of an amendment 
offered from the floor. This is the wrong 
place to cut out $400,000,000. The bill 
gives us the cheapest production of arms 
and armament we can get. I was as- 
sured during the hearing by Secretary 
Lovett that, practically speaking, all 
the economic aid went into the produc- 
tion of arms and armament abroad, 
where they can be produced more cheap- 
ly than here. It is not an economy meas- 
ure to cut off this 8400, 000,000. 

I am also opposed to an amendment 
which may be offered from the floor re- 
lating to the disposition of jet planes so 
that more of them may go to Korea. 
That I conceive to be a worthy objective, 
but in my opinion, sought to be attained, 
by the wrong means. The right means 
is to have the Secretary of Defense and 
the Chief of the Joint Chiefs of Staff be- 
fore us to report on the degree of unifi- 
cation which has really been arrived at, 
and upon the assignment of duties and 
responsibilities to the various services, 
and then to ascertain whether, for ex- 
ample, too little is going to aircraft and 
too much to manpower. 

I have been urging that an investiga- 
tion should take into account such a re- 
orientation of our military policy, as was 
suggested by me in a magazine article 
published last fall, and as Mr. Hoover 
has suggested in an article in the Read- 
er’s Digest. Such an investigation might 
well save billions of dollars instead of 
hundreds of millions, and might lead, 
through a saving, to a much better Mili- 
tary Establishment. 


FLOODS IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND IN ITALY 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, recent 
travels have taken me over the flooded 
areas of the Middle West. When one 
views this disruption of lives and this 
damage, and when one adds to it the vast 
losses of the floods of nearly a year ago, 
the question naturally projects itself as 
to when we are going to take adequate 
steps to check the ravages of floods. 
Here we have a nation abundant in in- 
ventive and engineering resources and in 
all it takes to master floods. Yet our 
human contrivings, to say nothing of our 
politics, seem to set at naught our tech- 
nology. Meanwhile, the floods roll on. 

I am reminded by a letter from a 
friend in Italy that they roll on in other 
places of the world, too. Last November 
the Po River broke through its levees 
in several places in Northern Italy, ne- 
cessitating the evacuation of some 
180,000 men, women, and children. 
About 250,000,000 acres of farm land 
were flooded. These fioods followed in- 
undations in parts of southern Italy, too. 
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A report just given me by a friend re- 
lates that today, almost 6 months after 
the start of the floods, something like 
50,000 acres are still under water. Much 
of the population is still suffering hard- 
ships as well as loss of their homes and 
possessions. The total loss is estimated 
in the neighborhood of $350,000,000. 
This represents a loss equal to 244 per- 
cent of Italy’s gross national product. 
It compares with a quarter of 1 percent 
loss of our own national product in the 
Missouri-Kansas floods of 1951. This 
implies no minimizing of our own loss, 
but it does point up the serious impact 
suffered by the Italian economy. 

The free world was quick to respond 
to the Italian need. Relief supplies were 
sent from all over Europe. Our own 
American aviation industry responded 
magnificently in flying in tons of medi- 
cines, foods, and other requiremenis. 
But in the long and hard months of 
pumping out the water, rebuilding lev- 
ees and homes, and revitalizing farms, it 
has been the Italians themselves who 
necessarily have had to do the work. 

It seemed appropriate to me, Mr. 
President, that at this time when we are 
considering our own flood losses, we be 
reminded of the gallant effort the Ital- 
ian people and their leaders are extend- 
ing in meeting a cruel affliction. The 
magnificent private and public help we 
are giving should be carried on. It may 
cheer our Italian friends to know that 
our interest and support continues, even 
at a time when we have similar troubles 
of our own. 


REVISION OF LAWS RELATING TO 
IMMIGRATION, NATURALIZATION, 
AND NATIONALITY 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 2550) to revise the 
laws relating to immigration, naturali- 
zation, and nationality, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Grorce in the chair). The Senator 
from New York is recognized. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I de- 
fer to my colleague, the junior Senator 
from Michigan, 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to Senate bill 2550, the omni- 
bus immigration bill. It is essential to 
emphasize the word omnibus.“ This 
is no narrow bit of legislation upon 
some small specific topic. Instead, it 
purports to be a codification of existing 
law. 

As a code, such a bill becomes the basis 
of all future policy on immigration mat- 
ters for many decades to come. If this 
policy is to be wise, just, and in accord- 
ance with the democratic principles for 
which our boys are fighting today, it is 
imperative that every section and clause 
of the bill be carefully examined. Iam 
aware that there are several new and 
constructive provisions in this alleged 
codification of existing law, but the great 
number of restrictive regulations pro- 
posed in S. 2550 so far outweigh these 
few provisions, that I am convinced the 


bill is harmful to our welfare as a Na- 
tion and a danger to the millions of 
foreign-born already here. 

I cannot do better to summarize these 
dangers than to quote from the minority 
views of the members of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. These men—Senators 
KEFAUVER, MAGNUSON, KILGORE, and 
Lancer—who participated in the hear- 
ings held on immigration matters a year 
ago, have the following trenchant re- 
marks to make about S. 2550: 

Specifically, the bill would inject new 
racial discriminations into our law, establish 
many new vague and highly abusable re- 
quirements for admission, impede the admis- 
sion of refugees from totalitarian oppression, 
incorporate into law vague standards for de- 
portation and denaturalization, and would 
deprive persons within our borders of funda- 
mental judicial protections. 


Seldom have I seen a more damning 
indictment of a piece of important legis- 
lation to which this body is now asked 
to give its approval. 

Who are the people to whom such 
terrifying, undemocratic and, yes, un- 
American, actions are to be applied, Mr. 
President? They are the people who 
have contributed so largely to making 
this country the powerful, respected, 
democratic Nation that it is. The his- 
tory of this country and of my own State 
of Michigan affords a testimonial to the 
wisdom of a humane and liberal immi- 
gration policy. It was the people from 
many sources: Poland, Germany, Russia, 
Italy, Finland, the Netherlands, Greece, 
Hungary, and other lands who made the 
sinews of Michigan's, and this country’s, 
industrial might possible. Yet many of 
these countries are the very ones most 
33 discriminated against in this 

When these immigrants and the chil- 
dren and grandchildren of immigrants 
have proved their loyalty and worth in 
our moments of crisis and need during 
war and peace, are we now to reward 
them with doubts and suspicions? 

Are we to say to them that because of 
a record of their birth in a foreign land, 
or because they have an accent, they 
may be searched in their cars or interro- 
gated at any time without a warrant by 
petty immigration officials? Are we to 
say that they cannot bring their parents 
here to spend their last years without a 
tragic wait of from 5 to 10 years? Are 
we to say to those among them who fled 
religious or political persecutions many 
years ago, under an assumed name, of 
necessity, that with the passage of this 
legislation they have become deportable, 
even though they are American citizens 
by naturalization? 

Mr. President, more than a century 
and a half ago, that great statesman of 
the constitutional convention, James 
Madison, said: 

That part of America which had encour- 
aged them (the foreigners) most, has ad- 
vanced most rapidly in population, agricul- 
ture, and the arts. 


That statement was truly prophetic. 
It is a fact that the 10 States with the 
highest percentage of foreign-born have 
a per capita income almost twice as high 


as that of the 10 States with the lowest 
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percentage of foreign-born. This ap- 
plies not only to our industrial States, 
but to our agricultural States as well. 

What accounts for this great differ- 
ence? Certainly one of the key factors 
is the persistence with which immi- 
grants have brought to us new tech- 
niques, new refinements in production, 
marketing, invention, and transporta- 
tion. One has only to call the roll of 
inventions which have contributed so 
much to the greatness of our country to 
realize the truth of this observation. 
Look at the field of industrial invention 
alone. 

There is the German immigrant Stein- 
metz and the Yugoslav immigrant Pupin, 
fathers of great discoveries in electricity; 
the immigrant Swede, Ericsson, who 
brought us the ironclad ship and screw 
Propeller; the Scottish-American Alex- 
ender Graham Bell, of telephone fame, 
is too well known to require mention; 
and the immigrant German, Mergen- 
thaler, who invented the linotype. 
Think how much he has contributed to 
the enlightenment of our people by mak- 
ing possible the great newspapers and 
press of our country. 

Think of the great advances in avia- 
tion in this country which have resulted 
from the work of the Italian immigrant, 
Bellanca, and the Russians, Sikorsky 
and De Seversky. The list is almost 
endless, Mr. President. 

Consider the Americans who owe 
their daily living to the inventive genius 
of these immigrants. Consider the 
Americans who work daily in great in- 
dustries founded by such men as the 
Hungarian immigrant, Charles Fleish- 
man, or the Du Ponts, who were refugees 
from France; the Czech, Joseph Bulova; 
or the Dane, William S. Knudsen. And 
this, Mr. President, is only in the ma- 
terial realm. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield for a 
moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILL 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Michigan yield to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. MOODY. Iam delighted to yield 
to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not a fact, as 
the history books of the United States 
indicate for the period of the admin- 
istration of John Adams, that when the 
alien and sedition laws were passed, one 
of the purposes of the alien law was to 
enable the Government to deport the 
Du Pont family, who had come to this 
country following the French Revolu- 
tion, and at that time were regarded as 
dangerous Jacobins, friends of Jefferson? 

Mr. MOODY. It is, indeed. How- 
ever, I do not believe that today anyone 
would seriously contemplate deporting 
the Du Pont family. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I think it is a very 
good thing that the United States did 
not deport them during the administra- 
tion of John Adams. 

Mr. MOODY. I certainly agree. 

Mr. President, the list of contributions 
in the material realm made by immi- 
grants to the United States is almost 
endless. My own city of Detroit is very 
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proud of the late William S. Knudsen, 
who did so much for the automotive 
industry, for the people of our commu- 
nity, and for the entire Nation during 
World War II. Mr. Knudsen was a 
Danish immigrant who came to the 
United States and made the most of his 
opportunities, and contributed greatly to 
the welfare, prosperity, and safety of the 
United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. MOODY. Iam delighted to yield, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
another great automotive engineer, Mr. 
Charles E. Sorensen, is himself of 
Swedish birth or of Swedish stock? 

Mr. MOODY. Actually, Mr. Sorensen 
was born in Copenhagen, Denmark. At 
the Ford Motor Co. in Detroit, Mr. Sor- 
ensen did a great deal for the automotive 
industry of our Nation. 

Of course, I shall not take the time to 
mention the thousands of persons from 
every part of the world who have con- 
tributed so much in the equally impor- 
tant nonmaterial sphere. I refer now to 
the musicians, artists, writers, compos- 
ers, playwrights, and teachers whose 
very names indicate the tremendously 
rich and diverse ethnic origins from 
which they have sprung. It is these peo- 
ple and people like them whom this bill 
proposes to treat so shabbily. Students 
of immigration say these people have the 
sharpest appreciation of the value of de- 
mocracy and the dangers of communism 
and nazism of any of the groups in our 
midst. 

To a greater degree than many native- 
born Americans, the immigrant under- 
stands the importance and value of free- 
dom. He has lived long enough else- 
where to appreciate that freedom is not 
taken as a matter of course. 

Typically, our refugee immigrants 
have been individuals who wanted to 
improve themselves in a land of freedom. 
When the forces of restriction and op- 
pression proved too strong for them in 
their native lands they turned to the 
United States of America. 

The process of immigration is itself a 
process of selection. But more than this, 
Mr. President, the discovery of America 
itself by people of foreign origin is an 
education. When even unreflective, or- 
dinary individuals come to a society 
where they can see the contrast between 
the old and the new they tend to appre- 
ciate very keenly the values of democ- 
racy. This they do even if they are not 
conscious of politics or political theory. 
Every immigrant, no matter what his 
level of education or ability to think, 
sees this contrast between what he left 
behind and what he finds here in Amer- 
ica, and in practice this develops an at- 
tachment to American ideals. 

Foreign-sounding names in the recent 
crime hearings led many a superficial 
observer to conclude that the foreign- 
born are prominent among those who 
transgress the law. Bus it was former 
President Hoover's Commission on Law 
Enforcement which came to the conclu- 
sion that precisely the opposite is true, 
and that the record of the immigrant is 
one of abiding by the laws of our coun- 
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try. Here are the conclusions of the 
Hoover Commission: 

1. That in proportion to their respective 
numbers, the foreign born commit consider- 
ably fewer crimes than the native born. 

2. That the foreign born approach the 
record of the native white most closely in the 
commission of crimes involving personal vio- 
lence. 

3. That in crimes for gain, including rob- 
bery. in which there is also personal violence 
or the threat of violence, the native white 
greatly exceed the foreign born. 


Of course, I am not in any way re- 
fiecting on the native white; I am mere- 
ly pointing out that it is unfair, inac- 
curate, and certainly unjust to imply 
that foreign-born persons or their de- 
pendents are any crime risk, as has been 
implied. 

The role of the immigrant in our so- 
ciety has been one of honor. It has been 
proved, over and over again, that where- 
ever he has settled in our several States 
he has brought economic strength, ar- 
tistic distinction, and industrial and ag- 
rarian progress. What is the force 
which seeks to persuade us to surround 
this immigrant with discriminatory quo- 
tas, label him with registration cards, 
and place him at the whim of bureau- 
cratic officialdom here and abroad? 

I would say that the anti-alien laws 
find their impetus in the anxiety and 
fear which now possess so many of us. 
At such a moment there is a tendency 
to take refuge in narrow nationalism and 
bigotry. It is an aping of the very worst 
in the European community where, down 
through the long centuries, national 
hatreds and prejudices have literally 
torn the continent apart. 

The United States has never developed 
such hatreds and prejudices, and let us 
not begin to do so now. What is more 
European, in the worst sense, than the 
premise expressed in the quotas in this 
bill that a citizen of the United Kingdom 
is 13 times as welcome as an Italian and 
12 times as preferred as a citizen of 
Poland? 

One of the predecessors of this bill— 
passed in 1917 over a presidential veto, 
at the height of the strength of the Ku 
Klux Klan—was denounced by Woodrow 
Wilson when it first was vetoed by him 
in 1915. He said: 

This bill seeks to all but close entirely the 
gates of asylum which have always been 
open to those who could find nowhere else 
the right and opportunity of constitutional 
agitation for what they conceived to be the 
natural and inalienable rights of men. It 
excludes those to whom the opportunities 
of elementary education have been denied, 
without regard to their character, their 
purposes, or their natural capacity. * * > 

Restrictions like these, adopted earlier in 
our history as a Nation, would very material- 
ly have altered the course and cooled the 
humane ardors of our politics. The right 
of political asylum has brought to this coun- 
try many a man of noble character and ele- 
vated purpose who was marked as an out- 
law in his own less fortunate land, and who 
has yet become an ornament to our citizen- 
ship and to our public councils. 

The children and compatriots of these il- 
Tustrious Americans must stand amazed to 
see the representatives of their Nation now 
resolved, in the fullness of our national 
strength and at the maturity of our great 
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institutions, to risk turning back such men 
from our shores without test of quality or 
purpose. 


President Wilson concluded by saying 
that the object of the bill was restriction, 
not selection. 

Wilson was not the first to veto such 
restrictions on immigration. President 
Taft vetoed one in 1913. 

Mr. President, I would be remiss in my 
duties as a representative of the great 
State of Michigan if I failed to point out 
with what force this proposed legislation 
would bear down upon so many of our 
citizens. By far the greatest proportion 
of our foreign-born population comes 
from the Central Southern and Eastern 
European and Mediterranean countries, 
Many have looked forward for years 
toward bringing relatives—their parents, 
their children, their grandparents—to 
join them in this country. But even 
under the present law, the case of those 
coming from Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Greece is hopeless or almost hope- 
less. The Yugoslav quota is now taken 
up to almost the year 2000; so is that of 
Rumania and Bulgaria. It is necessary 
to wait years to get on the Greek and 
Polish quotas. 

The pending omnibus immigration bill 
is described as a modernization of our 
immigration laws. Yet its quota provi- 
sions are based upon the population of 
the United States 32 years ago in 1920. 

Think of all the changes which have 
occurred in the numbers and make-up 
of our population in the past 3 decades. 
How can a law which even purports to be 
“modern” use as the main basis of its 
calculations the end of the World War I 
decade? 

In the last 30 years thousands of peo- 
ple from countries like Poland, Germany, 
Italy, and other lands of the eastern and 
southern part of Europe have come into 
this country and become fine citizens of 
States like my own Michigan. Yet no- 
where in the McCarran bill is there any 
recognition that the United States has 
changed in the many years since the 
First World War. 

Is there any reason why a quota sys- 
tem drawn up in 1952 should make use 
of the census of 1920 instead of the 1950 
census, except as a subterfuge to per- 
petuate the inequities of 3 decades ago 
and the discrimination against the peo- 
ples of southern and eastern Europe? 

Well over half of our present quotas 
go unused because they are assigned to 
countries like Great Britain whose peo- 
ple do not desire to emigrate to the 
United States. While from forty to fifty 
thousand quota numbers are wasted 
yearly in this way, the fugitives from 
Communist terror, the aged parents and 
grandparents of some of our finest Amer- 
ican citizens, wait in vain for the chance 
to come to freedom and to reunion with 
their loved ones. This is only one of the 
hundreds of flaws in the McCarran 
bill which the Humphrey-Lehman bill 
would redress, through such provisions 
as pooling of quotas. 

Even should the elderly parent, or the 
religious persecutee run the gamut of 
an oversubscribed quota, he would be 
turned back if he had been poorly edu- 
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cated and could not read. For the first 
time in our law this bill requires the aged 
parents and grandparents of United 
States citizens, who under the present 
law are exempted from the literacy re- 
quirement, to pass a literacy test. 

There is another hurdle put in the way 
of these people. S. 2550 for the first 
time excludes aliens who have been con- 
victed of two offenses, except purely po- 
litical offenses. 

Mr. President, just think of that. 
Such a provision would exclude aliens 
convicted of trumped-up non-political 
offenses, who were fighting the Commu- 
nists and Fascist kangaroo courts. The 
presumption is that the people who re- 
sisted the Nazis the hardest, and who 
ar) now resisting the Communists, if 
they managed to escape to free territory 
and wanted to come to the United States, 
would be barred from doing so, desirable 
citizens though they might be, because 
of the unwise and unfair provisions of 
the pending bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MOODY. I am glad to yield to 
my friend from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
know that under the provisions of the 
McCarran bill Cardinal Mindszenty 
would not be permitted to enter the 
United States, if he should even escape 
from the Communist jail in which he 
is now forced to stay by the Communist 
decrees of Hungary? 

Mr. MOODY. I certainly do; and in 
my text, Cardinal Mindszenty is next in 
line. I thank the Senator from Min- 
nesota for bringing out that point so 
forcefully. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think it needs to 
be pointed out that frequently, in con- 
nection with trumped-up charges and 
political charges of the Communist- 
dominated party, what they do is to 
bring one or two political charges against 
the alleged culprit and then include one 
or two other charges of a social or eco- 
nomic nature. 

Mr. MOODY. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Those trumped-up 
charges are put in the form of an indict- 
ment against the victim; he is given a 
so-called trial, convicted, and incarcer- 
ated in jail. What would happen if the 
man so convicted should, by some good 
fortune, escape from jail? Let us as- 
sume that an underground is working, 
and that he gets across the border, let 
us say into West Germany. 

Speaking now of Cardinal Mindszenty 
as a good example, if he were to get into 
West Germany, he would still have to 
have his immigration papers based on 
the Hungarian quota; but because he 
would have against him two offenses car- 
rying jail sentences of 5 years or more, 
jail sentences imposed by a Communist 
court in a rigged judicial process, he 
could not come into the United States. 
We would thus deny ourselves the privi- 
lege of having that great clerical states- 
man in our midst. 

Mr. MOODY. What this bill would 
do would be to place in the hands of the 
Communist kangaroo courts the power 
to bar anybody from entering the United 
States of America. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Indeed it would; 
and it would also place a heavy burden 
upon those who have been the coura- 
geous fighters for freedom, who have 
stood up in Communist countries to fight 
the Communist organization, and who 
have suffered jail penalties. Suppose an 
alien in this category should get out of 
jail through an underground movement 
of some kind or, by sheer escape, and 
proceed to a country, let us say, France, 
Germany, Italy, or Greece, where for a 
period of time he is a political refugee. 
He wants to come to the United States 
under an immigration visa, say from 
Poland, Hungary, Estonia, or Bulgaria. 
What happens to him? The McCar- 
ran bill says, “We cannot use you, be- 
cause the Communist courts sentenced 
you under trumped-up charges; so we 
are going to take the word of the Com- 
munist courts and deny you, a freeman, 
a lover of freedom, an opportunity to 
live in the United States.” Mr. Presi- 
dent, if anyone can justify that, I shall 
be around for a long time awaiting the 
justification. 

Mr. MOODY. In other words, such 
an alien would find, after going through 
all that for the sake of freedom, that 
the American Government had abdi- 
cated its powers and had placed him in 
the hands of Red-dominated kangaroo 
courts. s 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Indeed he would. 
The same thing would be true in the case 
of refugees from fascism and nazism. 
Let us assume that during the period of 
Hitlerism and during the period of Mus- 
solini’s fascism Italian soldiers stood up 
to fight against the Fascist philosophy. 
They were incarcerated in a Nazi or 
Fascist jail. The charges against them 
were political in nature, or what may be 
called criminal charges or misdemean- 
ors, depending upon whether they re- 
ceived a sentence of 5 years, or one for 
a longer period than 5 years. We may 
rest assured that they received longer 
terms than that. Such men, who had 
the courage to fight for their freedom 
and to resist the forces of oppression, 
are denied a refuge, a home and a haven 
in the United States of America. It is a 
mockery. It is a mockery of everything 
this Nation has stood for. 

Mr. MOODY. I think it would be a 
clear conclusion that the people who had 
fought against Nazi tyranny and Com- 
munist tyranny, who had not only the 
spirit of freedom but also the courage in 
their hearts and souls, to seek it, would 
be the very people who would be most 
desirable as citizens of this country; yet 
this bill would exclude them. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. History tells us 
that this Nation was built and created 
by those who came here yearning for 
freedom, who had been driven from the 
shores of other lands by tyrants; who 
wanted to worship their God as they saw 
fit and who wanted to practice their po- 
litical beliefs with freedom of conscience 
and of speech. These were the people 
who were refugees from the tyrannical 
despotisms of the European world. 

Mr. MOODY. The Pilgrim Fathers 
would have been barred under the Mc- 
aren bill, had it been in force at the 

e. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. That is true; and 
Roger Williams would never have been 
able to come to America. The French 
Huguenots would never have been able 
to come here, nor would the great pa- 
triots who fied from the debtor persecu- 
tions of France and England, and who 
settled along the coasts of Georgia and 
North Carolina. Had the McCarran bill 
been on the books in the year 1700 and 
in the year 1650, we would still be taking 
a census of the native Indian tribes on 
the eastern seashore. 

Mr. MOODY. We would probably be 
a colony of some foreign land. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. MOODY. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from New York. I may say 
i yielding that I think not only I but 
also the entire group who are fighting 
this bill—people of foreign origin as well 
as of American origin all over the coun- 
try—owe a debt of gratitude to the great 
Senator from New York for the leader- 
ship he has exercised personally, with 
the Senator from Minnesota, in carrying 
forward the fight against the McCarran 
bill. I compliment the Senator from 
New York in the highest terms. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator 
very much. I appreciate his remarks. I 
think the McCarran bill affects adversely 
conditions under which this country has 
becom great. 

Mr. MOODY. That is correct. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I wonder whether the 
Senator will not agree with me that the 
whole basis of exclusion for the crimes 
to which the Senator from Minnesota 
has referred is not the question of moral 
turpitude. Today, under the existing 
law, there is a whole string of offenses 
for which a man may be excluded if they 
involve moral turpitude. Neither the 
Senator from Michigan, the Senator 
from Minnesota, nor anyone else on our 
side, wants to let down the bars which 
would keep an alien, if guilty of a crime 
involving moral turpitude, out of the 
United States. 

Mr. MOODY. Of course not. 

Mr. LEHMAN. But the offenses which 
are listed in the bill do not at all involve 
moral turpitude, 

Mr. MOODY. That is correct. 

Mr LEHMAN. The offenses might not 
even constitute misdemeanors, or what 
we in this country consider to be misde- 
meanors, much less crimes. As we know, 
“poor Joe,” in Germany, under Nazi Hit- 
ler, was hiding away, refusing to register 
because, had he registered, he would have 
run the risk of being sent to a concen- 
tration camp and finally to a gas cham- 
ber. If that man were apprehended, of 
course, heavy penalties would be inflicted 
upon him. A priest in Poland, or in any 
of the other satellite countries, teach- 
ing a child a little bit about religion, 
would be, in the eyes of the Communist 
government, guilty of a crime and sub- 
ject to very heavy penalties. Yet of- 
fenses of that kind are set forth in the 
bill as grounds for exclusion. It is such 
provisions that make the bill such an evil 
and abominable thing. 

Mr. MOODY. After all, the United 
States is a God-fearing Nation. Why 
the United States Congress should want 
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to abdicate to an un-Christian effort to 
so rig a person’s record as to make him 
ineligible for entry into the United States 
is entirely beyond my comprehension. 

Mr. LEHMAN, I thank the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, as the 
Senator from Minnesota just pointed 
out, the McCarran bill would keep out 
aliens convicted of trumped-up nonpo- 
litical offenses by Communist and Fas- 
cist kangaroo courts. How well we know 
to what length such courts have gone, 
and are going, in making crimes of what 
would be praiseworthy behavior in this 
country. Under this law, Cardinal 
Mindszenty could not enter the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I am deeply concerned 
not only about the provisions of the 
McCarran bill which would so unjustly 
deal with immigration, but also with its 
provisions which would endanger the 
millions of law-abiding foreign-born now 
in this country. Should this bill become 
law, the traditional judicial protection 
of the alien in our midst would be swept 
away. Administrative officials would be 
given broad indefinite powers to pick 
and choose among our alien population, 
to harass them, and to inflict upon them 
the terrible punishment of exile from the 
United States. 

It is, of course, necessary to protect 
ourselves against the criminal element 
in our midst, whether among citizens or 
noncitizens. The present law does, 
therefore, provide for the deportation 
of aliens who have committed serious 
crimes. But listen to what S. 2550 would 
do: It would permit the deportation of 
any alien convicted of any criminal of- 
fense. Should any future administrative 
immigration official form a dislike for a 
noncitizen, he has only to search the lat- 
ter’s record. If the alien was once con- 
victed of killing a deer out of season, of 
spilling garbage on the street, of the 
violation of a municipal antinoise ordi- 
nance, of reckless driving—and all these 
are criminal offenses according to our 
courts—the Attorney General has only 
to declare, in his opinion, such an alien 
undesirable to find a legal basis for 
deportation of the unfortunate. What 
a terrible power to place in the hands of 
one man. I do not say that every At- 
torney General would be so lacking in 
reasonable discretion as to deport every 
alien who was subjected to a $5 fine; 
but I do say that he could do so, should 
the temper of the times so induce him. 
This is a power that no Attorney Gen- 
eral should have over any individual, 
wherever born. It is statism, to which 
I believe no Member of this body wishes 
to submit anyone living in the United 
States. 

Another dangerous power of the same 
sort is revealed by the new provision in 
the McCarran bill for the deportation of 
any alien who, in the opinion of the 
Attorney General hereafter and at any 
time after entry, shall be a public charge 
from causes not affirmatively shown to 
have arisen after entry—section 241 (a) 
(8). This would allow the inhuman de- 
portation by the Attorney General's of- 
fice of a man who came here 20 years 
ago, if 20 years from now he goes on 
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relief, and cannot prove in the opinion 
of the Attorney General, one member of 
the President’s Cabinet, that the cause 
of his unfortunate state arose after his 
entry into this country. It can be a very 
difficult thing to prove to an unsympa- 
thetic administrative official the rea- 
sons for one's going on relief. 

Mr. President, this is the most puz- 
zling bill to come before the Senate 
in many years. A codification of our im- 
migration laws is long overdue, but that 
is certainly not what this bill does. 
Frankly, I cannot understand what it is 
trying to accomplish. The committee 
has worked long and hard on the subject 
matter, and although the proponents 
of the bill say it codifies the immigra- 
tion laws; yet it does not do so. 

Why should this bill add more than 
20 new grounds for deporting displaced 
persons and other immigrants admitted 
in past years? Why does it create 13 
new grounds for excluding future immi- 
grants, and an undetermined number 
of new ways of losing one’s American 
citizenship? Is this codification and 
simplification? Of course, it is not. 

Why should anyone want to eliminate 
the exemption of such groups as pro- 
fessors from the quota-exempt immi- 
grant group? What is the purpose of 
such a provision? 

Why recognize the actions and deci- 
sions of Nazi kangaroo courts? Why 
should a person convicted twice of vio- 
lating a Communist law against religious 
worship become ineligible to enter the 
United States? Can there be any rhyme 
or reason to such legislation? 

Why should the existing statute of 
limitations in deportation cases be abol- 
ished? Has the country been harmed 
by the statute as it exists? 

Why should anyone seek to bring 
about a series of neighborhood investi- 
gations of applicants for naturalization 
and set hordes of new Government of- 
ficials prowling in our neighborhoods? 
What is the indication of the need for 
this new set of invasions of privacy? 

Mr. President, I predict that if such a 
bill as this is passed by the Congress, it 
will certainly be vetoed by the President 
of the United States as a matter of pure 
justice. 

Why is the principle of judicial review 
abrogated, and what amounts to life-or- 
death power placed in the hands of one 
man, the Attorney General? Are our 
public officials so infallible as that? 

The declared purpose of the sponsors 
of the McCarran bill is to reunite fam- 
ilies. Why, then, extend literacy re- 
quirements to victims of religious perse- 
cution, and to the close relatives of citi- 
zens and resident aliens, though even 
the present law exempts them? If we 
are trying to reunite families, what is 
the idea of making it more difficult to 
reunite them? 

Why should a bill authorize the de- 
portation of immigrant brides and 
bridegrooms who fail to fulfill marital 
agreements “to the satisfaction of the 
Attorney General?” What earthly busi- 
ness is that of the Attorney General? 

Why should naturalized citizens be 
made subject to denaturalization, at the 
instigation of any private informer who 
files an affidavit, for acts which were not 
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grounds for denaturalization when citi- 
zenship was acquired? 

Why should the year 1920 be used as 
the basis of a code adopted in 1952? 

If there are any answers to these ques- 
tions I should like to have some Senator 
rise and give the answers. I do not think 
there are any answers, and I hear no 
reply. 

Why should anyone want to write into 
the law for one group in our population 
the terrible doctrine of the presumption 
of guilt until proved innocent? 

What can be the reason for perpetu- 
ating in a modern American code the 
doctrines of racial discrimination? 

Why is this legislation labeled as a 
codification and, therefore, a simplifi- 
cation, when the test of whether admit- 
ting an alien is in the public interest ap- 
pears as subclause (b) of clause (ii) of 
subparagraph (28) of subsection (a) of 
section 212 of chapter I of title II of 
chapter 6, of title VIII of the United 
States Code dealing with immigration 
matters? What is clear or simple about 
that? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOODY. Iam delighted to yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota, who has 
provided such fine leadership in this 
fight. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. I should like to ask 
him whether what he was referring to 
was the simplified, modernized recodi- 
fication of the immigration law. 

Mr. MOODY. Oh, yes. According to 
the committee bill, that is what is simple 
and clear. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Minnesota, if I may, if he can conceive 
how any person coming into the United 
States without a detailed, expert knowl- 
edge of the law, could even find in the 
law, if the pending bill became law, what 
his rights would be? Is it the purpose 
so to obfuscate the law that no one could 
possibly find out? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think the Sena- 
tor has put his finger on the purpose. 
The only real asset this bill seems to 
offer is a full-employment program for 
immigration attorneys. It would un- 
doubtedly give them a sufficient number 
of cases and details to work on for years. 

I wish to recur to what I heard the 
Senator comment upon a moment ago, 
in reference to the powers of the Attor- 
ney General. I regret that at the mo- 
ment I was in consultation and did not 
have a chance to follow along with the 
Senator. 

Do I correctly understand that under 
the terms of the bill the Attorney Gen- 
eral is to have something to say about 
whether or not a marriage relationship 
has been fulfilled and is satisfactory? 
Will the Senator give me that informa- 
tion again? That certainly smacks of 
something new in legislation. 

Mr. MOODY. It certainly smacks of 
something. The bill provides that if a 
bride and bridegroom come into this 
country under a marriage relationship, 
and fail to fulfill the marital agreement 
to the satisfaction of the Attorney Gen- 
era! 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Just a moment. 
Let us stop there. 
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Mr. MOODY. Ido not know why the 
Attorney General should be interested in 
that, but perhaps he is. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I know that many 
people have had unkind words to say 
about many Attorneys General, but I do 
not believe Congress ought to put the 
burden upon the Attorney General to 
decide whether a marriage relationship 
is satisfactory or has been properly con- 
summated. 

Mr. MOODY. That is my point. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What is the ex- 
press language again? 

Mr. MOODY. “Fail to fulfill marital 
agreements to the satisfaction of the 
Attorney General.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think we should 
ascertain from the sponsors of the bill 
just what that means. It sounds very 
interesting. 

Mr. MOODY. It would be interesting 
to know. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
know what it means. 

Mr. MOODY. I do not think the pro- 
ponents of the bill can tell us; but, if 
the Senator desires to ask them, he may 
do so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Attorney 
General is going to be a busy man, und-r 
this bill. 

Mr. MOODY. He certainly is. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not only that, he 
is going to be in on some secrets he ought 
not to be in on. 

Mr. MOODY. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOODY. Iam delighted to yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. As a matter of fact, 
the McCarran bill may become the best 
seller of the year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It will certainly 
become a sort of congressional Kinsey 
report. 

Mr. MOODY. I do not think it will 
ever become law, so we need not antici- 
pate that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOODY. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It has possibili- 
ties of being the beginning of a most 
interesting document. 

Mr. MOODY. I think so. When it 
would give the Attorney General dic- 
tatorial power to use his own judgment 
as to whether the violator of a traffic 
law or an antinoise law is a desirable 
citizen; when it would set up hordes of 
investigators, who would go around in- 
quiring into the lives of people, it seems 
to me to be operating in precisely the 
opposite direction fron: the concept of 
our democratic or free system. We do 
not want a gestapo operating in the 
United States. While the bill does not 
set up a gestapo, it gives a very great 
deal of power to one man, the Attorney 
General. While ordinarily we have hon- 
orable Attorneys General, I can conceive 
of a situation such as occurred in the 
1920’s, when there was a very bad con- 
dition in the Department of Justice, and 
when an Attorney General got into very 
serious trouble. 

If there is a man who is not properly 
in the Cabinet and he is given authority 
like that conferred in the pending bill, 
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he could go a long way toward stamping 
out the liberties of the American people. 
I must say that an American citizen if he 
is naturalized, is just as much an Ameri- 


can as a man born in Minnesota, Mich- . 


igan, New York, or Nevada. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We have had a 
little good fun over one provision of the 
bill which does not make much sense. 

Mr. MOODY. Yes, and there are sev- 
eral other provisions which do not make 
sense. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have one other 
question about a point which the Sena- 
tor from Michigan has brought out. In 
all candor, the points the Senator is 
bringing out about the unusual and ex- 
traordinary powers given to the Attor- 
ney General under the bill go far be- 
yond anything which has ever been leg- 
islated by this or any other Congress. 

Mr. MOODY. I am afraid that is 
true. I hope Congress will not enact 
the bill for that reason, if for no other 
reason. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I hope Senators 
will realize that if Congress enacted the 
bill it would be literally violating what 
we traditionally call due process of law; 
that in the bill the right of court review 
of many of the powers involved is elimi- 
nated, or at least it is confined to the 
question whether the Attorney General 
acted on his own opinion, or a determi- 
nation of whether the Attorney General 
did have an opinion. There is no provi- 
sion for a substantive review of depor- 
tation or naturalization proceedings. 

It is unthinkable that we should vest 
in the Attorney General so much power 
over human beings. I remind the Sen- 
ator that we do not give the State De- 
partment or the Justice Department 
that much power over a can of sardines 
imported into this country. 

Mr. MOODY. We hear great com- 
plaint when an effort is made to stabil- 
ize our economy, and temporary power 
is granted for control of a can of sar- 
dines. It is un-American, undemo- 
cratic, and dictatorial to say that the 
Senate has power to enact a law that 
would give one man dictatorial power 
over the lives, hearts, and souls of mil- 
lions of Americans, and to enact a law 
which would permit the Attorney Gen- 
eral to go back 20 or 30 years and pick 
out a flaw in a man’s record, and then 
send him out of the country. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. The Senator knows that even 
an American importer or exporter has 
the right of hearing and the right of re- 
view if he feels he has been aggrieved. 

Mr. MOODY. And he ought to 
have it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Indeed, he should. 

Mr. MOODY. A human being should 
have no less. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yet, in some in- 
stances under the proposed legislation, 
he will be denied the right of review. 

Mr. MOODY. I said he should have 
no less. Under this bill he would have 
considerably less. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOODY. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. There was much ado 
about the fact that certain Members of 
the Senate had not read the committee 
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report on the bill. As I understand, at 
the present time, before an alien can be 
deported, he must be convicted of hav- 
ing committed a crime involving moral 
turpitude. 

Mr. MOODY. That is correct, as I 
understand. 

Mr. PASTORE. That would all be 
changed by the McCarran bill. As the 
able Senator from Michigan has pointed 
out, if the McCarran bill ever becomes 
the law of the land, it will be within the 
power and discretion of the Attorney 
General to deport for violation of a mu- 
nicipal ordinance. 

Mr. MOODY. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. Has the able Senator 
from Michigan been able to ascertain 
from the committee’s report just why we 
are going down so low, to small misde- 
meanors, to deport aliens from the 
United States? 

Mr. MOODY. I have not. I think it 
is an excellent point, and I am glad the 
Senator from Rhode Island has made it. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is exactly the 
point we have been trying to make. 
There has been no explanation or state- 
ment of congressional intent in the pro- 
visions in this bill, which would indicate 
to anyone the reason why it is proposed 
to change the provisions of existing law 

requiring conviction of a crime involv- 
ing moral turpitude before an alien can 
be deported. 

Mr. MOODY. I should like to point 
out to the Senator from Rhode Island 
that some of the inequitable, unfair pro- 
visions of the McCarran bill go beyond 
any opportunity for establishing con- 
gressional intent, because they set down 
in clear, cold—and I mean cold—words 
what Congress would be enacting into 
the law of the United States if it should 
pass this measure. 

As I said a few minutes ago, I predict 
that no President of the United States 
would lower himself to such an extent as 
to sign such a measure as this. I pre- 
dict this measure will never become law. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield again? 

Mr. MOODY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is the Senator willing 
to concede that with that type of pro- 
vision in our deportation law, we would 
actually run the danger of having ge- 
stapo tactics employed in this country? 

Mr. MOODY. Iam afraid that might 
be the result. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator give me his attention for 
a moment? 

Mr. MOODY. Certainly, I should say 
that everything set up in the area to 
which the Senator from Rhode Island is 
referring is antipathetic to our whole 
democratic system and all our demo- 
cratic ideals and should not become law. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOODY. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have listened to 
to Senator’s discussion of the quota sys- 
tem and the preference system. Ihavea 
series of questions which I should like 
to propound to anyone who is willing to 
answer them. Since we do not receive 
much cooperation from the proponents 
of the bill, I shall have to ask these 
question of the opponents. I have great 
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respect for the judgment of the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MOODY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Michigan has done an admirable, sound, 
and constructive job of analyzing the 
pending bill. Let me ask him this ques- 
tion: Is it not true that under the terms 
of the bill, if the Attorney General grants 
the petition of a citizen for a preference 
for his father living in Italy or Greece, 
and the consul in Athens or somewhere 
else in Europe refuses to issue a visa, 
there is absolutely no way of appealing 
the counsul’s decision to the Department 
of State, or obtaining a review in the 
courts? 

Mr. MOODY. Yes. That is another 
dictatorship established under the bill. 
Admission into the country would be 
under the control of dictators. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Would not the bill 
give absolute power to the American 
consuls so far as the issuance of visas is 
concerned? 

Mr. MOODY. I think it would. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There is no men- 
tion in the McCarran bill of any appeal 
from the decision of the consul. 

Mr. MOODY. Thatiscorrect. Itisa 
violation of the traditional principle of 
judicial review. It is unfortunate that 
such a proposal should come, of all 
sources, from the Senate Committee on 
Judiciary, which ought to be most care- 
ful in preserving that great principle of 
our American system. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a brief observation 
in connection with what the Senator has 
said? 

Mr. MOODY. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In section 221 (g), 
page 76, line 21, of the McCarran bill the 
consular officer may refuse to issue a visa 
“if (1) it appears to the consular officer, 
or the consular officer knows or has rea- 
son to believe that such alien is ineligible 
to receive a visa.” 

After that there is no right of review or 
appeal. In other words, the consular 
officer is a little Napoleon. The word 
“consul” is right in this instance. He is a 
Üttle Napoleon. 

Mr. MOODY. The Senator means 
“consul” in the Roman sense, does he 
not? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
The consular officer takes a look at the 
father or grandfather or grandmother of 
an American citizen who wants his dad 
or grandfather or grandmother to come 
to the United States to spend his or her 
remaining years in the quiet and peace 
of the family life of a good American 
citizen. 

What happens? If the consular offi- 
cer decides that the father or grandfa- 
ther or grandmother does not look right 
to him, if, in the language of the bill, he 
knows or has reason to believe, or if it 
appears to him that such alien is ineligi- 
ble to receive a visa, grandpa or grandma 
does not make the trip. No one can pos- 
sibly obtain a review. There is no appeal 
from the consular officer’s decision, re- 
gardless of the ground. Furthermore, let 
me say to the Senator, the consul does 
not even have to state the ground for ex- 
clusion, He can simply say, “No go.” He 
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can ask the question, “Is this trip neces- 
sary?” and answer it by saying that it is 
not; and the alien is all through. 

Mr. MOODY. A few minutes ago I 
said that this was a very puzzling bill to 
me. The Senator from Minnesota has 
well brought out some of the points 
which have puzzled me. I have been try- 
ing to bring out some of the other puz- 
zling points. If an attempt is being made 
to codify the immigration laws of the 
United States, which is certainly a de- 
sirable objective, and one which is long 
overdue, I certainly cannot see why pro- 
visions such as those referred to should 
have been deliberately written into the 
bill. They must have been deliberately 
written into it. I cannot believe that the 
committee did not know what it was 
doing. I cannot see any reason why such 
provisions should be written into the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOODY. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee [Mr. McCar- 
RAN] made a great point in his presenta- 
tion by holding up many voluminous 
documents to show that there had been 
hearings on several bills; yet I invite 
attention to the fact that anyone who 
looks at the joint hearings will see that 
there is no reference to Senate bill 2550. 

Mr. MOODY. Those were hearings 
on other bills. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I can bring in 
hearings on other bills; but we have 
never been able to get by with that sort 
of thing. When the fair-employment 
practices bill was before the Senate, 
complaint was made because of the fact 
that there had been no hearings during 
the Eighty-first Congress, although 
hearings had been held during the 
Eightieth Congress. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare was 
reminded that it should not report a bill 
to the Senate without first holding hear- 
ings. Other bills, such as the Alaska 
statehood bill, have been sent back to 
committees. Why? Apparently because 
there had been no hearings. At least 
that was a part of the justification. 

The McCarran bill is the greatest 
piece of parliamentary and legislative 
sleight-of-hand I have ever seen. The 
bill was introduced and reported on the 
same day. It is a 300-page bill. One 
must be pretty good to be able to know 
what is in 300 pages of a legislative pro- 
posal which is introduced and reported 
on the same day, and submitted for the 
approval of the Congress. 

I know that the hearings to which 
reference has been made relate to the 
general subject of immigration. But we 
do not get by in this legislative cham- 
ber by talking about the general sub- 
ject. We talk about specific subjects. 
We are now discussing the question 
whether the grandfather or grand- 
mother of a naturalized American citi- 
zen can come into this country and 
enter the home of such an American citi- 
zen. 

Mr. MOODY. It would be impossi- 
ble, on the basis of hearings held a year 
ago on some other bill, for the Senator 
from Minnesota, the Senator from New 
York, or anyone else to go before the 
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committee and raise specific objections 
against the bill as introduced. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. MOODY. To say that hearings 
were held on the general subject is some- 
thing else. Not long ago the question 
of the St. Lawrence waterway project, 
in which both the Senator from Minne- 
sota and I are deeply interested, was 
before the Foreign Relations Committee. 
There had been hearings in previous 
years. We thought that the merits of the 
proposal were so great that no further 
hearings were necessary. Yet objection 
was made on the ground that hearings 
had not been held on the specific meas- 
ure. I am happy to say that the com- 
mittee has now reported that measure, 
after due consideration. 

I do not know what the deliberations 
of the Judiciary Committee were, but 
I do know that at least four members 
of the committee violently objected to 
the pending bill in their scathing mi- 
nority views, from which I read a few 
moments ago. The very provisions of 
the bill lead me to believe that the mem- 
bers of the committee could not possibly 
have thoroughly understood what the 
bill would do. I do not believe that cer- 
tain provisions of the bill represent the 
motives or intentions of members of the 
committee. They ought to read their 
own bill before they repor“ it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
in the minority views the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Magnuson], the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Lan- 
GER], and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KILGORE], four distinguished 
members of the Judiciary Committee, 
stated that the bill was never subjected 
to a section-by-section analysis or 
study? 

Mr. MOODY. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, Thatis the printed 
word, 

Mr. MOODY. How could it possibly 
have been analyzed or studied when it 
was introduced and reported on the 
same day? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Can the Senator 
from Michigan give me a list of the 
eminent American religious, civic, fra- 
ternal, and patriotic organizations which 
are supporting the McCarran bill? 

Mr. MOODY. I was about to say that 
I cannot see why anyone should fly in 
the face of literally scores of religious, 
national, and social groups which are 
opposing the bill. So far as I know, 
every such group which is primarily in- 
terested in the question is opposed to 
the McCarran bill. If there are one or 
two exceptions I shall correct my state- 
ment later. But I believe there are no 
exceptions. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think we should 
make it quite clear that many organ- 
izations have opposed certain sections 
or portions of the bill, and have not nec- 
essarily opposed all the bill. 

Mr. MOODY. That is true, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What we are seek- 
ing in our desire to debate the bill and 
ultimately to recommit it is to give those 
organizations every opportunity to state 
what they consider to be justifiable rea- 
sons for objecting to particular provi- 
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sions. I will not say that all of the Mc- 
Carran bill is bad. Parts of it are gocd. 

Mr. MOODY. There are good parts 
in the bill. That is why I wonder if the 
sponsors of the bill fully appreciate the 
significance of certain of its provisions. 
I cannot believe that they do. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOODY. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is it not a fact that 
the majority of the organizations whose 
representatives appeared before the 
joint committee of the Senate and 
House, while they did not appear spe- 
cifically with respect to the bill which is 
now before the Senate for consideration, 
did appear on the general subject of 
naturalization and immigration? 

Mr. MOODY. That is true. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is it not also true 
that the majority of those organizations, 
if not all of them, actually appeared in 
behalf of a liberalization of our natu- 
ralization laws? 

Mr. MOODY. That is true. 

Mr. PASTORE. As a matter of fact, 
the bill which was actually reported by 
the committee, which is the bill we are 
now discussing, represents anything but 
a liberalization of our immigration and 
naturalization laws. In fact, it con- 
stricts those laws and creates a very 
hostile atmosphere on the entire subject 
of immigration and naturalization. 

Mr. MOODY. I should dislike to 
think that that very fact was the reason 
why no hearings were granted on the 
bill. However, I should like to know why 
no hearings were granted. 

The other afternoon reference was 
made in the Senate to the fact that the 
substitute bill sponsored by the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. LEH- 
man] was not introduced until after the 
committee had reported its bill. Of 
course, it was not, because the sponsors 
of the substitute bill hoped that the 
committee would submit an adequate 
bill which they could support. It was 
not until after the committee had re- 
ported a bill which was obviously not 
acceptable that the Senators who are 
interested in the subject got together 
and drafted a more acceptable bill. 

(At this point, Mr. Moopy yielded to 
Mr. CONNALLY for the purpose of intro- 
ducing Dr. Leopold Figl, Chancelor of 
Austria. The proceedings which ensued 
appear in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of Mr. Moopy’s speech.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. MOODY. I shall be very happy 
to yield, but first wish to have printed 
in the Record the list referred to by the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota. 
It is the list of organizations which sup- 
port the Humphrey-Lehman bill. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
lengthy list, headed by the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference and the 
National Catholic Council of Catholic 
Women, printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. It lists groups 
which certainly are American and cer- 
tainly should have the consideration of 
Congress. 
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There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


The National Catholic Welfare Conference, 

The National Council of Catholic Women, 

The Catholic Committee for Regugees. 

War Relief Services, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 

The National Council of Catholic Charities. 

The Friends Committee on National Leg- 
islation. 

The Order of the Sons of Italy in America. 

The American Veterans Committee. 

The Association of Immigration and Na- 
tionality Lawyers. 

Americans for Democratic Action. 

Nationality Community Relations Advi- 
sory Council. 

American Jewish Committee. 

Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. 

Polish Legion of American Veterans. 

Czechoslovak National Council. 

Jewish Labor Committee. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 

Chinese American Citizens National Asso- 
ciation. 

Lithuanian American Congress. 

United Service for New Americans, 

Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society. 

National Council of Churches of Christ. 

National Lutheran Council. 

Council for Community Action, New York 
City. 

Indiana Council of Churches. 

Polish Immigration Committee. 

International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 

Administrative Law Division of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. 

American Friends Service Committee. 

American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees, 
Inc. 

American National Committee to Aid 
Homeless Armenians. 

International Social Service, Inc. 

Lutheran Resettlement Service. 

United Lithuanian Relief Fund of America, 
Inc. 

United States Committee for the Care of 
European Children, Inc. 

The Protestant Council of the City of New 
York (Brooklyn Division). 

The American Hellenic Veterans Associa- 
tion. 

The Common Council for American Unity. 

The Synagogue Council of America. 

The Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States. 

Union of American Hebrew Congregations, 

The United Automobile Workers (CIO). 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations, 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask whether the views of these 
organizations should not be taken into 
consideration when Congress undertakes 
a recodification of our immigration laws. 
I believe the Senate should take judicial 
notice of the position taken by these 
groups. 

Why should anyone fly in the face of 
the scores of religious, national, and 
social groups who have taken a position 
against this bill and in favor of the 
Lehman-Humphrey bill? 

Mr. President, I have chosen just a 
small sample out of hundreds of ques- 
tions which came to my mind as I looked 
at this bill. I cannot understand the 
rationale, the motives, or the purposes 
which guided those who have prepared 
this proposed legislation. I have listed 
only a few of the objections to S. 2550. 
There can be no question that the bill 
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should be recommitted to the Committee 
on the Judiciary for greater study, not 
only with reference to the pending bill, 
but the substitute bill as well. 

I have not even touched on the new 
dangers to which naturalized and even 
native citizens may be subjected under 
this bill, or the new difficulties put in 
the path of naturalization attempts, 
There are many, many more injustices, 
pitfalls, and harassments created or 
codified by the McCarran bill, which I 
could recite. A government founded 
upon the principle that all men are 
created equal, a government based upon 
laws and not upon men—and certainly 
the provisions in this bill with reference 
to the Attorney General are based on 
the concept of government by men— 
dare not for its own preservation enact 
into law practices and principles which 
so often resemble too closely for com- 
fort the theories of those countries 
against whose aggressions our boys are 
at this very moment fighting. 

I close, Mr. President, with a list of 
some of the Congressional Medal of 
Honor winners who have given their 
life’s blood for the preservation of the 
ideals which have made this Nation 
great. Listen to these names—all born 
in countries indicated—Austria, Sgt. 
Matej Kocak, USMC; Greece, Seaman 
Demetri Corahorgi, USN; Russia, Sea- 
man Alexander Peters, USN; Germany, 
Pvt. Jacob Swegheimer, Army; Italy, 
Maj. Ralph Cheli, USAF. 

One of top aces of ETO was Col. Fran- 
cis S. Gabreski, of Polish descent. 

Is there any better way in which we 
can do our inadequate bit to honor these 
men than to prevent the enactment of 
legislation which would insult their rel- 
atives both in this country and abroad, 
and prevent the replenishment of the 
heroic blood which they have spilled? 
I think not, 

This bill would endanger the very 
principles of justice and democracy 
which have made this country great. 

In my judgment the bill should be re- 
committed for further study by the great 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
cluded in the Recorp at this point an ar- 
ticle, published in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post, with reference to a Michi- 
gan soldier who died saving his unit. He 
was recently awarded the Medal of 
Honor. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Sopr Wao Diep Savinc His Unit WINS 
MEDAL or HONOR AWARD 

A Michigan soldier who lost his life to save 
his retreating comrades in Korea has won the 
Medal of Honor. 

The forty-eighth announced award of the 
Nation's highest military honor in the Ko- 
rean war told yesterday of the supreme 
gallantry of Corp. John Effebagger, Jr., 23, 
husband of Mrs. Mary V. Effebagger, Holland, 
Mich, 

The corporal’s commanding officer, Capt. 
Holger H. Thompson, Salinas, Calif., supplied 
the Army with the story of Effebagger’s valor 
and death on a Korean battlefield on April 
25, 1951. 

Effebagger’s squad was one of two as- 
signed to cover a withdrawal in the face of 
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an assault by a large Chinese Communist 
force. 

The rear-guard squads had thrown back re- 
peated rushes when the enemy attacked in 
overwhelming force. Effebagger’s comrades 
began to retreat, spurring the Reds to even 
greater efforts. 

Realizing that his comrades would be at 
the mercy of the Reds, Corporal Effebagger 
charged the enemy single-handed, firing as 
he advanced into the waves of shouting Reds. 

His commanding officer told the Army that 
the corporal’s valor was “solely responsible 
for stalling the fanatical assault, protect- 
ing the withdrawal and enabling the entire 
unit to repulse the enemy attack and regain 
possession of the vital position.” 

The medal will be presented to the cor- 
poral’s widow at a ceremony here on a date to 
be announced. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY DR. 


LEOPOLD FIGL, CHANCELOR OF 
AUSTRIA 


During the delivery of Mr. Moopy’s 
speech, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield to me, 
without his losing the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair). For what purpose 
does the Senator from Texas desire the 
Senator from Michigan to yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Because we have 
with us on the floor of the Senate a very 
distinguished visitor, Dr. Leopold Figl, 
Chancelor of Austria. 

Mr. MOODY. I shall be very glad to 
yield, with the understanding that I do 
not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With 
that understanding, the Senator from 
Texas may proceed. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
wish to invite the attention of Senators 
to the fact that we have with us on the 
fioor of the Senate the very distinguished 
Chancelor of Austria, Dr. Leopold Figl. 

When World War II broke with all its 
fury, Dr. Figl was imprisoned in a Ger- 
man prisoner-of-war concentration 
camp. He remained in the concentration 
camp for six long years. It was one of 
the penalties for his patriotism and his 
gallantry and his devotion to his coun- 
ein and to other countries similarly situ- 
ated. 

I asked him to visit the Senate, to be 
greeted here on the floor of the Senate. 
I shall be very happy to present to him 
any Senators who wish to meet him. 

(Applause. Senators rising in greet- 
ing to the distinguished visitor.) 

Mr. CONNALLY. I wish to express 
my appreciation to the Senators and to 
the Presiding Officer for the courtesy ex- 
tended to Chancelor Figl and to those 
who accompany him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Chan- 
celor Figl, on behalf of the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Senate 
of the United States, we bid you a very 
warm welcome on your visit to this body. 
‘We are happy to have you with us. 

Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, I was 
delighted to yield for the purpose asked 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. I think 
it is particularly appropriate that Dr. 
Figl, the distinguished European states- 
man, should visit the Senate at a time 
when we are debating a measure of such 
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great importance to the people of his 
country and to the people of our coun- 
try, many of whom have come to us 
from his country. 


REVISION OF LAWS RELATING TO 
IMMIGRATION, NATURALIZATION, 
AND NATONALITY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2550) to revise the laws 
relating to immigration, naturalization, 
and nationality, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McMAHON obtained the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield for 
a quorum call before he begins his 
address? 

Mr. MCMAHON. I think not. Ithank 
the Senator very much. However, it 
would only delay the Senate perhaps for 
half an hour, and perhaps only a dozen 
more Senators would be present in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. President, I oppose as strongly as 
I can the McCarran anti-immigration 
bill, S. 2550. I oppose it not only be- 
cause of its prejudicial approach to im- 
migration problems as such, but also 
because I belicve it is undemocratic and 
wrong as it affects the people and insti- 
tutions of the United States and is sub- 
versive of the fundamental requisites of 
a successful foreign policy. 

I should make it clear at the begin- 
ning that I am not opposed to codifying, 
clarifying, and improving our immigra- 
tion laws. I most emphatically support 
the idea of such clarification and im- 
provement. Generations of ill-advised, 
and often prejudiced, piecemeal legis- 
lation has made our existing laws a 
great goat’s nest of mismatched, over- 
lapping, and conflicting legislation. The 
most expert practitioners are baffled in 
interpreting the present law. Its oper- 
ation is uneven and often arbitrary. 
This can readily be proved by a glance 
at the numerous private bills which have 
tc be introduced in Congress every year 
because the law inflicts so many gross 
injustices on deserving people. I need 
not emphasize the intolerable burden 
this private legislation places on the 
Senate. What is more important, many 
deserving cases each year go without re- 
lief simply because we cannot adequately 
handle problems of this sort. We should 
not be required to. We should certainly 
revise our general legislation, so as to 
make a single, comprehensible system 
of our immigration law, a system which 
does not act as a trap for the unin- 
formed and a hunting ground for the 
predatory expert practitioner; and, 
above all, a system which dispenses even- 
handed and enlightened justice, rather 
than discrimination and bitter heart- 
break. 

Mr. President, I have said that I sup- 
port and urge improvement in our exist- 
ing immigration laws. But I feel strong- 
ly that the proposals of the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran] are far from an 
improvement. As I stated at the start, 
they are improperly restrictive, harmful 
to important domestic policies, and dan- 
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gerous to our foreign relations. I real- 
ize that these are serious charges, and 
it is only right that I should prove them 
by direct analysis. This is especially 
necessary because this proposed legisla- 
tion is enormously complex, in addition 
to being just enormous. Hidden in the 
three-hundred-and-two-odd pages of 
this monster bill are provisions which, 
first, retain and in some respects in- 
tensify the discriminations based on ra- 
cial origin. 

It is not the least of my objections to 
this bill that its meritorious removal of 
the most blatant racist provision of ex- 
isting law, the one restricting naturali- 
zation is used as a cloak for devices 
which retain the same substantial effect, 
and even intensify it. I do not think 
the conscience of the United States can 
be anaesthetized by any such subterfuge. 

Second. The bill excepts deportation 
procedures from the Fair Administrative 
Procedure Act. 

I think it wrong to say to ourselves 
or to the world at large that aliens are 
not entitled to the same standards of 
procedure which we have determined to 
be fair for ourselves. Moreover, it will 
not do to say that these inferior pro- 
cedures will be applied only to aliens. 
It not infrequently happens that persons 
subjected to deportation proceedings as- 
sert—and prove—that they are, in fact, 
citizens. Surely such people should have 
the full benefit of compulsory admin- 
istrative fairness. But most important 
of all is the fact that such treatment 
violates a fundamental American prin- 
ciple. It is the universal teaching of 
history that what we inflict upon a mi- 
nority group, we may live to see inflicted 
upon ourselves. Subjecting aliens to 
procedures which are less than fair 
opens the door for similar treatment of 
other groups. When our traditional in- 
sistence on fairness is made subject to 
exception, our moral judgment is weak- 
ened and confused. In time of crisis 
it then becomes easy to abandon the 
principle of protection of the individual 
against arbitrary action. The time to 
guard against such an erosion of prin- 
ciple is now, when the first step is being 
taken. I strongly and sincerely hope 
and urge that this great legislative body 
will not now repeat the error that was 
put over on us by subterfuge when ad- 
ministrative fairness was withdrawn 
from immigration by a rider to an ap- 
propriation bill. We could then plead 
confusion and misleading circumstances. 
In the present instance, however, the 
issue is squarely before us. We must 
not—we dare not—openly ally ourselves 
with legislatures which have denied to 
minority groups the basic procedural 
protections our traditions require. We 
know, and the world knows, that legis- 
latures which have done this in the past 
have ceased to exist as free legislatures. 
I say and repeat that American tradi- 
tion requires us to insure that every 
man who is judged in this country, 
whether citizen or alien, is judged fairly 
and under fair procedures. We must 
tolerate no exception. 

That brings me to the third vital 
defect in this bill. Our passage of such 
a law will speak in unmistakable terms 
to the peoples of the world. No propa- 
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ganda, no assertion of pious intentions 
and principles, can drown out the plain 
speaking of our own action here. The 
free world which we seek to unite against 
the threat of encroaching totalitarianism 
will not be deceived. Their unity with 
us will be lost in cynicism. They can at 
best give nothing but worthless lip serv- 
ice to principles we ourselves betray. 

How can we rally others to struggle 
with us for the fundamental rights of 
the individual—and that is the ultimate 
foundation of our defense against the 
triumph of communism and fascism— 
how, indeed, can we steer our own course 
with consistency and direction, when we 
legislate unequal treatment based on 
race, when we deny procedural fairness 
to a minority, when we give to our con- 
suls abroad arbitrary power to deny 
access to our shores on the basis of 
whimsical and speculative determina- 
tions which are subject to no review or 
appeal? 

The good opinion of our neighbors 
abroad is not to be purchased by eco- 
nomic favors alone. Moreover, it is not 
important to us solely as a means of 
securing military alliances. If we can- 
not do more than talk about freedom, 
justice, and the dignity of the individual, 
if we cannot exemplify it—legislate it, if 
you like—we can never win the belief in 
our way of life, and the respect and the 
voluntary cooperation in our aims which 
I believe essential to our survival in a 
threatening world. Xenophobia is a 
word the Greeks had for the fear of 
strangers, Such a fear and its attend- 
ant mistreatment and discrimination are 
luxuries we can no longer afford. This 
bill is concentrated and crystallized 
xenophobia in thin disguise. 

One more point is significant here: 
One of the great weaknesses of totali- 
tarian countries is their inability prop- 
erly to understand the intentions and 
views of other nations. Our immigrants 
have always been a major source of 
strength to us in this respect, as in many 
others. Blind restriction or biased 
screening. of those with first-hand knowl- 
edge of events abroad can cut us off from 
this vaiuable source of knowledge. It 
can imprison us in our own ignorance, 
as Hitler was imprisoned in his when he 
thought Nazi propaganda had rendered 
us too divided to fight, and as Stalin is 
imprisoned in his when he thinks Com- 
munist propaganda is effective here. 
Again we simply cannot afford what this 
bill would cost us in terms of our own 
self-interest. 

In closing, Mr. President, I wish again 
to summarize the things this bill would 
do and to emphasize my genuine fears as 
to its consequences at home and abroad, 
It would 

First. Reduce immigration by a new 


and complex series of requirements 


which strict administration could make 
an almost complete bar. Not content 
with this, it would grant discretionary 
powers which could shut off immigration 
altogether. 

Second. It would alter and intensify 
racial discrimination. 

Third. It would grant frighteningly 
broad powers of search, seizure, and in- 
quiry into habits, associations, and 
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thoughts of persons in our country who 
are accused of no crime. 

Fourth. It would introduce, by way of 
changing the status of naturalized cit- 
izens, a sort of second-class citizenship 
which would be wholly at variance with 
our traditions and the plain purpose of 
our Constitution. 

Fifth. It would in these and other ways 
undermine the basic fabric of our civil 
liberties—now as to aliens and natural- 
ized citizens; later, I am convinced, as 
to us all. 

For these reasons, because I am against 
blind restriction and prejudice in immi- 
gration, because I fear the undermining 
of basic liberties at home, and because I 
deplore the wasting of our ideological 
appeal—our greatest strength—abroad, 
I oppose Senate bill 2550. I urge in all 
sincerity that the bill be recommitted for 
restudy and drastic revision. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, the time 
has come for us to make a genuine and 
intelligent attempt in this field to codify 
decency. I regret to say that the bill 
which has been presented to us and 
which is urged upon us makes no at- 
tempt to codify decency, but, in fact, goes 
exactly in the opposite direction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
charge has been made that those of us 
who are opposing the McCarran bill, 
who are trying to bring out in debate 
the salient points of opposition to the 
McCarran bill, are engaging in a fili- 
buster or are proposing to engage in a 
filibuster. That is completely untrue. 
In the first place, Mr. President, this de- 
bate has been going on for only 4 days. 
Yet, the bill to which we are objecting 
has 302 pages, 13 chapters, 142 sections, 
340 subsections, and 547 paragraphs. 
Each one of those paragraphs, with in- 
numerable subparagraphs, affect the 
very lives of hundreds of thousands and 
even millions of people in this country 
and abroad. They affect our entire for- 
eign policy. They affect our civil lib- 
erties. They affect our whole concept 
of immigration practice and law. 

Is it a filibuster to wish to debate and 
discuss these sections and paragraphs 
in detail? To wish to explain to the 
Senate and to the country the meaning 
and significance of this most intricate 
piece of legislation to come before the 
Senate this session? I recall debates in 
this body lasting for weeks on end on 
subjects much less intricate and much 
lecs far-reaching than the present one. 

It is indeed interesting that the pro- 
ponents of this measure upon whom the 
burden of proof should rest have made 
no attempt to justify this bill. No ex- 
planation other than the relatively brief 
report filed by the committee has been 
made. No answer has been given to the 
scores and scores of questions which have 
been raised by the opponents of this 
measure. No explanation has been of- 
fered to the Senate or to the country. 
Personally, I do not think that there is 
any adequate explanation of some of 
these points, I think this bill is an 
abomination full of jokers and booby 
traps. I do not think the provisions 
complained of can be explained away. 
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Nevertheless, it seems to me that the 
Senate and the people of our country 
have an explanation coming to them. 
They are entitled to hear both sides of 
the argument. 

Personally, I am sure that the Judi- 
ciary Committee, a majority of whose 
members approved this legislation, did 
not contemplate approving abuses which 
are, in my judgment, possible under the 
terms of this measure. I am sure that 
most of the provisions of this bill are 
intended to accomplish specific purposes, 
however loose, vague, and ill-chosen the 
language appears to be. It seems to me 
that if the possibilities that I and some 
of my colleagues see in this legislation 
are pointed out, the sponsors themselves 
would admit that the language is too 
loose, and too general, and permits of 
vesting far too much power in adminis- 
trative officers. 

But we are hearing about none of this 
from the sponsors of this measure. They 
are giving the country the silent treat- 
ment. They accuse us of filibustering. 

Well, Mr. President, I am not a fili- 
busterer. I hate filibustering. I have 
tried by every resource I know to urge 
upon the Senate the adoption of a rule 
to curb filibustering and to permit the 
reasonable invocation of cloture. I hope 
such a rule is adopted. Iam 100 percent 
in favor of it, as I am sure the Senate 
knows. 

I would not filibuster on any measure, 
but I would insist that there be a full and 
adequate debate on this extensive and 
far-reaching proposal—this revision of 
our entire body of immigration and na- 
tionality law. 

The fact has been referred to that a 
considerable number of amendments 
have been introduced. That fact is un- 
deniable. We do not, however, propose 
to filibuster by amendment, or in any 
other way. These amendments are vital 
changes in the pending bill. Whether 
they will be considered, and at what 
length they will be considered, will de- 
pend on the Senate itself. There is no 
disposition on our part to filibuster on 
the amendments or in any other way. 
We merely desire and intend to bring 
the facts to the attention of the Senate. 
We are speaking, and shall continue to 
speak, about the facts—about the pend- 
ing bill in all its phases. We will be 
willing and ready to vote as soon as our 
case has been made on the motion to re- 
commit as well as on other phases and 
aspects of the pending question. 

As I recall, it was the distinguished 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, in 
making his presentation on the pending 
bill, who spent most of his time in having 
the clerk of the Senate read excerpts 
from testimony taken on a different 
measure more than a year ago—as argu- 
ments in support of the pending bill. 

The time of the Senate was taken in 
hearing excerpted remarks, torn out of 


- context, by individuals whose organiza- 


tions are, in fact, in many cases flatly 
and explicitly on record as opposed to 
major provisions of the pending bill. All 
this can be proved and will be proved. 
It must be proved so that the Senate may 
know the nature of the forces and groups 
opposed to this measure, the extent of 
their opposition, and the reasons for 
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their opposition. A great amount of 
material has already been inserted into 
the Recorp bearing on this point. I 
would now like to read a few of the state- 
ments and editorials which have been 
submitted to me and to others, a few of 
the communications from some of the 
important organizations I have person- 
ally received, and I would like to have, 
Mr. President, unanimous consent to in- 
sert others into the Recorp. I desire to 
read first an editorial which appeared in 
the New York Times of May 14, 1952. 
It is as follows: 


THE ANTI-IMMIGRATION BILL 


The new immigration and naturalization 
bill on which the Senate began debate yes- 
terday represents the first thorough revision 
of our immigration statutes in a generation. 
It is an understatement to say that a com- 
plete overhaul of this body of law is badly 
needed. Yet the pending McCarran bill and 
its companion piece, the Walter bill (which 
has already the House) are so un- 
satisfactory that it would be far better for 
Congress to adopt no new immigration law 
at all this session than to accept either of 
these two measures unless they are thorough- 
ly amended. 

Senator McCarran said yesterday that the 
immigration and naturalization system 
which his bill represents is essential to the 
preservation of our way of life. He is en- 
titled to his opinion; but we seriously doubt 
that most Americans believe that our way 
of life includes the racist, discriminatory, 
illiberal philosophy that the McCarran-Wal- 
ter bills embody. The proposed measures 
ignore the great opportunity to revise and 
modernize our quota system, which is far 
too rigid and is based on 1920 population 
figures at that. The McCarran bill does 
make a valuable gesture toward removing 
racial discrimination by granting nominal 
quotas to Asiatics but it continues and ex- 
tends the vicious principle of determining 
nationality of half Asiatics on the basis of 
race instead of on the normal basis of coun- 
try of birth. 

It adds new and entirely unnecessary re- 
strictions on the admissibility of aliens. It 
contains new and arbitrary provisions in its 
naturalization and deportation sections. 
Some of its deportation provisions are almost 
savage in their effect; and the bill contains 
numerous clauses violative of the basic 
American concepts of fair play, right to hear- 
ing, judicial review and other bulwarks of our 
civil liberties. 

As we have noted before, the Humphrey- 
Lehman bill—which was introduced in 
March but on which Mr. McCarran’s Judici- 
ary Committee has not held hearings—does 
practically everything the McCarran-Walter 
bills fail to do. If it is impossible to sub- 
stitute the one measure for the other, then 
the Senate ought to at least take seriously 
the several score of proposed amendments to 
the McCarran bill designed to bring it into 
line with modern American thought. Fail- 
ing that, the McCarran measure deserves to 
be recommitted in the hope that some of 
its worst features might be eliminated before 
it is brought to the floor again. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcorD, es a part of my remarks, three 
other letters which I have received, per- 
sonally. 

There being no objection, the three 
letters were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE FEDERATION OF CHURCHES, 
Rochester, N. Y., May 10, 1952. 

Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: I am grateful for 
your leadership and strategy on immigra- 
tion. The McCarran bill would be disas- 
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trous. There is great support for what you 
seek to do—most of it at the moment latent, 
however, but we can develop it. 
Faithfully, 
HucH CHAMBERLIN BURR. 


San DIEGO COUNCIL oF CHURCHES, 
San Diego, Calif., April 29, 1952. 
Senator LEHMAN, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator LEHMAN: The San Diego 
Council of Churches, together with other 
groups of thinking people, is very much con- 
cerned with our immigration laws. 

We have taken note of the fact that legis- 
lation is pending in Congress looking to- 
ward the revision of our immigration and 
naturalization laws. We believe it is of the 
utmost importance that legislation be en- 
acted that will conform with our demo- 
cratic tradition and with our heritage as a 
defender of human right. 

In this connection our executive board 
unanimously passed a resolution urging sup- 
port of S. 2343, the Humphrey-Lehman bill, 
as over against the more restrictive McCar- 
ran bill, S. 2550. 

We sincerely hope you will use every effort 
to secure passage of this important legis- 
lation. 

Respectfully yours, 
WAYNE A. NEAL, 
Executive Secretary. 


New YORK SECTION, NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 
New York, N. Y., April 30, 1952. 
Senator HERBERT LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: The New York 
Section, National Council of Jewish Women, 
with a membership of 6,000 women in the 
borough of Manhattan, urges you to continue 
to work for the defeat of the McCarran im- 
migration bill, unless drastically amended. 

It is our considered opinion that in spite 
of the few improvements the McCarran bill 
(S. 2550) will bring to our existing laws, it 
will incorporate many harsh and un-Ameri- 
can practices and render our immigration 
laws even worse than those of thé present, 

We are especially concerned about the pro- 
visions which add inflexible and sometimes 
trivial grounds for the deportation of aliens 
and naturalized citizens, without judicial 
review and without any statutes of limita- 
tion, and the restrictions against the immi- 
gration of colored peoples from the British 
West Indies. 

We wish you to know that we are heartily 
in favor of your immigration bill S. 2842, 
which will continue our American tradition 
of liberal and humane immigration policies, 

Yours respectfully, 
Lucy KAUrMANN Bromo, 
(Mrs. Louis Broido), 
President. 


Mr. LEHMAN. This morning, Mr. 
President, the New York Herald Tribune 
published the following editorial: 

THe Two IMMIGRATION BILLS 


Objections to the McCarran-Walter immi- 
gration bill come from so many quarters and 
go so deeply to fundamental questions of 
national policy that the Senate can do no 
less than to hear out all criticism fairly. To 
hear it in prolonged debate on upward of 200 
amendments which opponents threaten to 
Offer is the hard way of doing it. The orderly 
method, and the fairest, is to recommit it to 
the Judiciary Committee for new hearings, 
at which the substitute measure offered by 
Sentor HERBERT H. LEHMAN, Democrat, New 
York, would be considered together with the 
McCarran-Walter bill. 
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The Senate's duty to weigh, justly, every 
major criticism against this measure is com- 
pelling. Only once in a generation does the 
opportunity arise to shape a new immigra- 
tion policy which will affect the lives of per- 
haps millions of persons in the future. That 
the task should fall in the present abnormal 
period of world tension and unrest is un- 
fortunate; it makes all the heavier the re- 
sponsibility on Congress to draft the sound- 
est possible legislation. The McCarran- 
Walter bill has good and bad points, both in 
its general aims and in its multitude of 
particular sections. It makes a genuine ef- 
fort to codify the bewildering miscellany of 
laws, proclamations, executive orders, regula- 
tions and treaty clauses amassed during the 
last 30 years and longer. It ends, in princi- 
ple at least, the immigration ban against 
Orientals, which has been an international 
sore point for three decades, 

At the same time, it retains the old quota 
system based on the national origins of the 
country’s population in 1920; a system de- 
liberately designed to favor the countries of 
western and northern Europe over those of 
central and eastern Europe. It avoids the 
opportunity to temper this unequal policy 
by providing for utilization of the unused 
quotas of favored countries for less-favored 
nations (such as Greece and Latvia) whose 
quotas have been mortgaged beyond the year 
2,000. 

As to particular provisions of the bill, its 
opponents fairly riddle it with criticism; 
some of it, undoubtedly, unfair. But the 
charge that the bill’s provisions for immigra- 
tion of foreign colonials in this hemisphere is 
discriminatory against the colored people in 
the Caribbean area does deserve close exami- 
nation. And the Senate’s best thought 
should be applied in weighing new provisions 
which would place the naturalized citizen in 
jeopardy of deportation for action he may 
have taken far in his past life, or might take 
in the future. Even if the justification is to 
give a broad control over outright sub- 
versives and criminals who gain citizenship, 
does this accord with fundamental American 
principles of equality in citizenship? This 
newspaper doesn’t believe so. Opponents of 
the McCarran-Walter bill have asked search- 
ing questions on matters of basic national 
policy, and the answers require from the 
Senate an exercise of highest statesmanship, 


Mr. President, I shall not read any 
further editorials at this time, but I shall 
place many editorials in the Recorp later, 
or will read them into the RECORD. 

We have not received answers to our 
questions, Mr. President. Not a single 
question has been answered, even though 
we have asked for answers time and time 
again. I say, Mr. President, that the 
Senate cannot afford to proceed with a 
bill of this character until these justified 
questions have been answered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A inessage from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 5715) to amend sections 201 (a), 
301 (e), 302 (f), 302 (g), 508, 527, and 
528 of Public Law 351, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, as amended. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the joint res- 
olution (S. J. Res. 20) to confirm and 
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establish the titles of the States to lands 
beneath navigable waters within State 
boundaries and to the natural resources 
within such lands and waters, and to 
provide for the use and control of said 
lands and resources. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed a joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 445) authorizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States to proclaim the 
7-day period beginning May 18, 1952, as 
Olympic Week, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


TITLE TO CERTAIN SUBMERGED 
LANDS 

Mr. OMAHONEN. Mr. President, the 
Eouse of Representatives has just noti- 
fied the Senate that in today’s session it 
adopted the conference report on Senate 
Joint Resolution 20 to confirm and es- 
tablish the titles of the States to lands 
beneath navigable waters within State 
boundaries and to the natural resources 
within such lands and waters, and to 
provide for the use and control of said 
lands and resources. I desire to give no- 
tice that it will be my purpose to ask the 
Senate to consider the report tomorrow, 
as soon as the session convenes, as a 
privileged matter. 

I give this notice so that all Members 
of the Senate who may desire to be pres- 
ent may be present. I have consulted 
with the Senator from Florida [Mr. Hot- 
LAND], whose bill is embodied in whole 
in the conference report, and with the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] 
who supported that bill. It meets their 
convenience that the matter be taken up 
tomorrow. 

May I add, Mr. President, that it will 
not be my intention to ask for a yea-and- 
nay vote, inasmuch as the joint resolu- 
tion, which is reported in the conference 
report, is the one which the Senate 
passed by a substantial majority. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the Senator is supporting 
the conference report? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No. I signed the 
report because I felt it to be my duty to 
do so. I think the issue will have to be 
fought out upon a veto, which I con- 
fidently expect. I see no reason for go- 
ing through false motions to debate the 
question, inasmuch as the joint resolu- 
tion passed the Senate by a substantial 
vote, and I can see no good to come from 
delaying the Senate’s consideration of 
the immigration bill, which is a very im- 
portant measure. 

Mr. McMAHON. Am I to understand 
that there is no purpose to debate the 
joint resolution again, and that any de- 
bate which may be had will come after 
a veto message, if we receive such a mes- 
sage. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. I 
expect to vote to sustain a prospective 
veto, which I am confident will come. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield for a 
question? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Iyield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. I understand that 
under the rules of the Senate a confer- 
ence report cannot be amended. It has 
to be either accepted or rejected in toto. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Do I correctly under- 
stand that Senators may express them- 
selves with regard to the conference re- 
port? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I expect again to ex- 
press my disapproval of the action taken 
by the two Houses. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No one will be 
estopped from so doing. There can be 
free and open debate on the question, 
and I understand that some Senators 
will want to make a remark or two. I 
am sure, however, that there will be no 
extended debate. 


OLYMPIC WEEK 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the joint resolution (H. 
J. Res. 445) authorizing the President 
of the United States to proclaim the 
7-day period beginning May 18, 1952, as 
Olympic Week, which was read twice by 
its title. 

Mr.McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the House joint 
resolution just messaged to the Senate 
be taken up for consideration out of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 2 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 445) authorizing the 
President of the United States to pro- 
claim the 7-day period beginning May 
18, 1952, as Olympic Week. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, last 
Monday the Committee on the Judiciary, 
having before it Senate Joint Resolution 
152, recommended that it be reported 
favorably to the Senate. Its provisions 
are the same as those of the joint resolu- 
tion which has passed the House and 
has been sent to the Senate, and is now 
before the Senate for consideration. 

This joint resolution authorizes the 
President of the United States to pro- 
claim the week beginning May 18, 1952, 
as Olympic Week. The purpose of the 
measure and the proclamation it author- 
izes is to publicize the appeal of the 
United States Olympic Association for 
voluntary contributions which will be 
used to send representatives of the 
United States to the 1952 Olympic 
Games, which will be held in Helsinki, 
Finland, from July 19 through August 
3, 1952. 

The joint resolution does not authorize 
the appropriation of any funds by the 
United States Government. 

Mr. President, I hope that the joint 
resolution will be immediately passed by 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 445) 
was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, Senate Joint Resolution 
152, Order of Business No. 1443 on the 
calendar, is indefinitely postponed. 
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AMERICA’S GREATEST DANGER: 
DOMESTIC LEGISLATION BY 
TREATY 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, at the 
beginning of my remarks I wish to in- 
troduce, for the purpose of the record, 
two editorials—one of them from the 
Columbus (Ohio) Citizen of February 10, 
1952, and the other from the Canton 
Repository of the same date. I ask that 
they be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Columbus (Ohio) Citizen of 
February 10, 1952] 


BRICKER RAISES AN ISSUE 


Senator Bricker feels that the constitu- 
tional rights of Americans may not be as safe 
as we think. Modern concepts of treaty 
making and of executive agreements of our 
President with other nations might nullify 
our rights. 

He has introduced a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment to forbid the making of 
any foreign treaties or executive agreements 
that would affect those rights. 

Senator Bricker pointed out that “freedom 
of speech, press, assembly, and religion are 
protected by means of a prohibition on the 
power of Congress. The Constitution defines 
Congress as a Senate and a House of Repre- 
sentatives. The treaty-making agency is not 
Congress but the President and the Senate.” 

Therefore, he feels it might be possible for 
a President and two-thirds of the Senate to 
make a treaty that would nullify the Con- 
stitution. 

As Senator Bricker pointed out, the fram- 
ers of the Constitution 165 years ago could 
not guess the complexity and difficulty of 
international relations today. 

He and the Senators who join him in spon- 
soring the resolution feel that the recent 
conduct of Presidents and the seeming policy 
of our State Department are cause for con- 
cern for our basic American freedoms. 

Many Ohioans will agree. 

The resolution raises many complicated 
questions. But, as Senator Bricker said in 
introducing it: “No sponsor claims its lan- 
guage is perfect or in finalform. One of the 
primary objectives 1s to focus at- 
tention on a grave constitutional defect and 
to simulate discussion.” 

Certainly appraisal of the question of our 
basic freedoms is timely and desirable. 


[From the Canton (Ohio) Repository of 
February 10, 1952] 


SENATOR BRICKER’S VIGILANCE 


Sponsorship by 54 Senators of Senator 
Bricker’s proposed constitutional amend- 
ment to protect civil rights and United 
States sovereignty has struck a substantial 
blow for freedom. 

Its immediate effect is to make certain 
that no treaty can be sneaked past the 
Senate unless it first has been certified 
by at least 54 of the Members of the present 
Senate. 

Its long-range effect is to make probable 
that the same constitutional scrutiny which 
all domestic laws must undergo will be 
turned on all treaties. 

Senator Bricker’s proposal would bring 
that about. It would prohibit any treaty 
or executive agreement affecting the citizen- 
ship rights protected by the Constitution. 
No one under any circumstances could 
meddle with an American citizen's guaranties 
of free speech, free religion, a free press, 
protection from search and seizure, right of 
trial by jury, protection of private property, 
etc. 
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‘There will be some who will ridicule Sen- 
ator Bricker and protest that no one in- 
tends to meddle with the guaranties; that 
there is no clear and present danger. That 
may be so. 

But the price of liberty is eternal vigilance. 
Somewhere between the airborne ideas of 
those who would surrender American sov- 
ereignty in the foolish hope of getting some- 
thing in return and those who have quit 
hoping to get anything in return is a formula 
under which the United States can cooper- 
ate with its neighbors without surrendering 
any of its people’s rights. 

Senator Bricker’s proposal would define 
that middle ground. 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I wish 
to refer briefly to an address made by 
Hon. John Foster Dulles at the regional 
meeting of the American Bar Associa- 
tion in Louisville, Ky., on April 11, 1952, 
in order to emphasize the importance of 
the matter about which I intend to 
speak. In the first paragraph of his 
address he said: 


The treaty-making power is an extraordi- 
nary power, liable to abuse. Treaties make 
international law and also they make domes- 
tic law. Under our Constitution, treaties 
become the supreme law of the land. They 
are, indeed, more supreme than ordinary 
laws for congressional laws are invalid if 
they do not conform to the Constitution, 
whereas treaty law can override the Con- 
stitution. Treaties, for example, can take 
Powers away from the Congress and give 
them to the President; they can take powers 
from the States and give them to the Fed- 
eral Government or to some international 
body, and they can cut across the rights 
given the people by the constitutional Bill 
of Rights. 


I read now from the second page of 
Mr. Dulles’ address: 


It is always tempting to look on treaties 
as an easy way to make high ideals come 
true. Actually it may do more harm than 
good for one nation to attempt by treaty to 
impose its moral standards on another peo- 
ple. Human rights should have their pri- 
mary sanction in community will and when 
treaties ignore that, and try to substitute an 
alien will, the treaties themselves usually 
collapse through disrespect, dragging down 
the whole structure of international law, 
order, and justice. 


From a subsequent paragraph I read 
the following: 


At the Japanese Peace Conference I said, 
“80,000,000 people cannot be compelled 
from without to respect the human rights 
and fundamental freedoms of their fellows.” 
On that account, we drew the Japanese 
Peace Treaty so as not to put the Japanese 
under international compulsion in these 
respects. 

It was, ironically enough, the Soviet 
Union which demanded a human-rights 
clause in the treaty, obviously because such 
& clause would give them the right to inter- 
vene in the domestic affairs of Japan. 


A little further on in his address Mr. 
Dulles said: 


In the Senate debate on the Japaneses 
Peace Treaty, Senator JoRN W. BRICKER 
strongly commended this handling of the 
human-rights matter. This was gratifying 
because he has taken a lead in studying 
the constitutional aspects of the problem 
and has made important proposals for a 
constitutional amendment which would 
prevent treaties from impinging on present 
constitutional rights of the Congress, the 
States, and the peoples. There is room for 
honest difference of opinion as to whether 
our Constitution needs to be amended as 
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proposed, or whether the President and the 
Senate should retain their present powers 
for possible emergency use, at the same 
time insuring vigilance to the end that 
treaties will not undesirably and unneces- 
sarily encroach on constitutional distribu- 
tions of power. Whatever one’s views on 
this matter, it is securely in the public in- 
terest that this whole problem should be 
thoroughly explored. 


At this time I wish to express appre- 
ciation to the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
for the appointment of a subcommittee 
to hold hearings next Wednesday on 
Senate Joint Resolution 130, which I 
have heretofore proposed. 

Today I wish to speak upon the great 
danger which confronts us by way of 
domestic legislation by treaty. 

During the past year, Mr. President, 
I have been waging an intensive cam- 
paign against the enactment of domes- 
tic legislation by United Nations treaties. 
The U. N. draft Covenant on Human 
Rights has been the primary target of 
my criticism. On February 7, 1952, I 
introduced for myself and 58 other Sen- 
ators a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment—Senate Joint Resolution 130. 
This amendment is designed to prevent 
any treaty from undermining the sov- 
ereignty and the Constitution of the 
United States. 

I wish to discuss, Mr. President, two 
recent publications which demonstrate 
the necessity for amending the Consti- 
tution. The first is a book by Judge 
Florence E. Allen entitled “The Treaty 
as an Instrument of Legislation.” It is 
published by the Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. L. 
Judge Allen is one of our outstanding 
judges. From 1922 to 1934 she was a 
judge on the Supreme Court of Ohio. 
During that time I had the privilege of 
appearing many times before that court. 
She was a judge who held the respect 
and confidence of the members of the 
bar who appeared before her. In 1934 
she was appointed to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
Circuit, where she is now serving with 
great distinction. She holds a higher 
Federal judicial office than any other 
woman in the history of our country. 

I also desire to call attention to an 
article by the Reverend Russell J. 
Clinchy, entitled “Human Rights and 
the United Nations.” Dr. Clinchy’s ar- 
ticle was published by the Foundation 
for Economic Education, Inc., Irvington- 
on-Hudson, New York. Dr. Clinchy, 
formerly minister of the First Church of 
Christ, Congregational, Hartford, Conn., 
is now a member of the foundation staff, 

Judge Allen’s book and Dr. Clinchy’s 
article should be read by every American 
who wishes to understand the danger of 
enacting domestic legislation by treaty. 
Judge Allen makes an objective ap- 
praisal of the revolutionary legal 
theories embodied in the draft Covenant 
on Human Rights and in various conven- 
tions of the International Labor Organi- 
gation. Dr. Clinchy emphasizes the 
spiritual and moral issues raised by the 
draft covenant. Although Judge Allen 
and Dr. Clinchy analyze the draft cove- 
nant from different vantage points, both 
reach the same conclusion. Domestic 
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legislation by treaty is a threat to Amer- 
ican freedom and independence and to 
world peace. 

Judge Allen believes, as I do, that the 
United States should continue to sup- 
port the United Nations. She believes, 
as I do, that the United Nations can 
aid in establishing world peace and 
world justice. It is not the intelligent 
criticism of people like Judge Allen and 
Dr. Clinchy which undermines confi- 
dence in the U. N. The U.N. is destroy- 
ing itself by seeking to regulate the pure- 
ly domestic affairs of its members. 
Judge Allen reaches the following con- 
clusion: 

No more vital question for the independ- 
ence of nations and therefore for the peace 
of the world exists than that arising out of 
this paragraph 7 of article 2, which with- 
holds from the United Nations the right 
to intervene in the domestic affairs of any 
member state. For over a century this ques- 
tion threatened the peace of the world in 
the Western Hemisphere, almost involved 
the United States in war with Mexico during 
the administration of President Coolidge, and 
in fact has been the cause throughout the 
centuries of ceaseless revolts and unending 
resentment culminating often in armed con- 
flict (p. 94). 


On page 108 of her book, Judge Allen 
Says: 

This also makes it necessary that we edu- 
cate public opinion in the United States to 
the importance of all treaties from the stand- 
point of whether they encroach directly and 
substantially upon the domestic jurisdiction 
and thus exceed their proper scope. Unless 
American public opinion understands this 
situation and demands of the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies measures 
to counteract it and to educate world public 
opinion as to the results of legislation by 
treaty, both widespread misunderstanding 
abroad and a reaction against international 
cooperation among Americans could well 
arise. This would endanger the peace of the 
world. 


Dr. Clinchy expresses the same 
thought in this language: 

This attempt through the United Nations 
Covenant on Human Rights repeats the 
ancient error of seeking to impose a code 
upon peoples before the common values and 
principles exist which make voluntary ac- 
ceptance possible. The inevitable result can 
only be greater disunity, resentment, and 
vioclence—until the yoke of such a super- 
state is thrown off and the freedom to unite 
voluntarily with those of a common mind 
and spirit is restored (p. 36). 


These are not “scare” words, Mr. Pres- 
ident. They do not indicate any rebirth 
of so-called isolationism. They are 
based on the conviction that interna- 
tional cooperation must be the corner- 
stone of an effective American foreign 
Policy. > 

There is no reason why the American 
people should be forced to choose be- 
tween international cooperation and 
their own freedom and independence. 
However, if such a choice becomes in- 
escapable, there is no doubt what the 
decision of the American people will be. 

Our forefathers sparked the American 
Revolution by dumping tea into Boston’s 
harbor. The tax involved was negligible. 
But there was a very great principle at 
stake which is no less powerful today 
than it was then. Does anyone seriously 
believe that a people whose ancestors 
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rebelled at paying a trifling stamp tax 
will permit every aspect of their daily 
lives to be regulated by the United Na- 
tions? Here is Judge Allen’s answer: 

Local self-government is not only em- 
bedded in American tradition, but it has 
proved itself essential to social progress. 
This consideration is especially pertinent 
with reference to the numerous conventions 
proposed for ratification by the ILO and 
other international agencies. History does 
not show that universality on these matters 
among races so diverse in language, religion, 
social custom, and economic condition is 
workable. It shows the exact contrary 
(p. 110). 


Judge Allen describes as “not only 
worthy but essential” the aim of the 
United Nations and its specialized agen- 
cies in “raising national standards in the 
fields of food and agriculture, world 
health, and labor relations.” I agree. 
After noting that advisory and educa- 
tional efforts along these lines should be 
encouraged, Judge Allen observes: 

The practical question is how to secure 
these desirable results without unwarranted 
domination and arbitrary interference with 
patterns of domestic life and legal systems 
long established. Where such attempts are 
embodied in international legislation they 
arouse discord and increase rather than 
decrease world tension. The inevitable 
resentment felt by some nations at what they 
consider the interference of ILO in their 
internal affairs would not seem to enhance 
the peace of the world (pp. 80, 81). 


After an exhaustive analysis of the 
dangers inherent in the use of treaties as 
an instrument of domestic legislation, 
Judge Allen offers this remedy: 

The root of the difficulty lies in the lack 
of demarcation between domestic and in- 
ternational legislation. A line must be drawn 
beyond which the international organizations 
know they cannot pass. The United Na- 
tions should draw the line in a resolution of 
the General Assembly and should facilitate a 
judgment on the question by the Interna- 
tional Court. The United States should 
draw the line by amendment to the Federal 
Constitution (pp. 104, 105). 


The constitutional amendment sug- 
gested by Judge Allen is similar to that 
proposed in Senate Joint Resolution 130 
and in the amendment recently recom- 
mended by the house of delegates of 
the American Bar Association. I wish to 
thank publicly the distinguished chair- 
man of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
Mr. McCarran, as I did a while ago, for 
appointing a subcommittee to consider 
and to hold early hearings on Senate 
Joint Resolution 130. In my judgment, 
hearings on this amendment will mark 
the beginning of the most momentous 
constitutional debate since the adoption 
of the Constitution itself. Involved in 
that debate will be the fundamental 
issues of American independence, the 
freedom of the American people, and 
world peace. Let me read, Mr. President, 
a part of the final paragraph of Judge 
Allen’s book: 

However, something more than warme 
hearted, unthinking support (of the United 
Nations) is required. At this crisis the 
world cries out for intelligent leadership, 
foresight, and criticism. The United States 
particularly, which makes internal law 
through the medium of treaty as well as 
statute, needs wise and cautious leadership, 
for the preservation of the American system 
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is important not only to America but to the 
whole world. World peace will not be ad- 
vanced if American life is regimented into 
an international mold. The mass produc- 
tion, the initiative, and the decisive swift- 
ness of mobilzation which enabled America 
to arm the world against Hitler are the prod- 
uct of our unique heritage. The inventive 
spirit was released here not only because the 
new wealth of a new continent invited ex- 
ploration, but also because for the first time 
in history men were free to work for them- 
selves. * > I, in this hour, as Lin- 
coln so truly said and as statesmen the 
world over today repeat, America is “the last 
best hope of earth,” it is because she built 
here something new and different. 

She built something that needs to be pre- 
served (pp. 111, 112), 


The women of America may well be 
proud of the fact that one of their sex 
has made an unexcelled analysis of one 
of the paramount issues of our time. I 
am sure that the people of Ohio take 
pride in the fact that they twice elected 
Judge Florence Allen to the Supreme 
Court of Ohio. 

Mr. President, I ask that the preface of 
Judge Allen's book be printed in the REC- 
orp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the matter referred to will be 
printed in the Recorp, as requested. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BRICKER. I hope that these 
seven pages will inspire in every free- 
dom-loving American a desire to read 
Judge Allen’s book in its entirety. It is 
a magnificent contribution toward clar- 
ifying complex issues of supreme im- 
portance. I also ask that the text of 
Senate Joint Resolution 130 be printed 
in the Record following the preface to 
Judge Allen’s book. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the joint resolution will be 
printed in the Recorp as requested. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. BRICKER. Dr. Russell J. Clin- 
chy explains in his article how the U. N. 
draft Covenant on Human Rights de- 
nies the concept of unalienable rights 
enunciated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and embodied in the Consti- 
tution of the United States. On page 
7 of his article, this statement appears: 

The Soviet constitution is explicit in the 
expression of the belief that human rights 
are—and by right ought to be—the gift of 
the state. The members of the United Na- 
tions Commission on Human Rights seem 
to have operated on this same theory. What 
kind of a moral philosophy underlies such 
a concept? Surely it is not the faith that 
rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness are personal endowments from 
God. Persons who understand and believe 
in liberty know that their Government does 
not have, and cannot have, any legitimate 
power to grant or to abridge the freedom 
of man to be a person and to express the 
meanings of his personality, because such 
freedom exists solely in the nature of man, 


Mr. President, I ask that Dr. Clinchy’s 
article be printed in the Recorp follow- 
ing the material previously inserted. It 
is not very long. It will be found in 
the little booklet which I hold in my 
hand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the article will be printed 
in the Recorp, as requested. 

(See exhibit 3.) 
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Mr. BRICKER. Consider the conse- 
quences which would inevitably follow 
a denial of the concept that all men are 
endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights. Dr. Clinchy ex- 
plains how article 13 of the draft cov- 
enant “could be used to destroy religion 
in every corner of the world.” He ex- 
plains how Hitler might have used the 
language of article 28 of the draft cov- 
enant “as the basis for the educational 
program of national socialism in Ger- 
many.” Dr. Clinchy concludes that the 
Covenant on Human Rights “would be- 
come the sanction for the world-wide 
collectivization of man.“ 

In most of the nations of the world, 
the idea that the individual possesses 
inherent and inalienable rights is 
treated with scorn and derision. The 
only rights which are recognized are 
those which the government from time 
to time chooses to grant. That philos- 
ophy must be manifested in any inter- 
national bill of rights if it is to win the 
approval of the Communist, Socialist, 
Fascist, and feudal majority. Dr. 
Clinchy maintains that “no greater 
danger to the freedom of man has arisen 
since the days of the claim of the divine 
right of kings,” and that “this danger is 
a greater threat to the citizens of the 
United States of America than the dan- 
ger from any foreign military foe.” My 
own study of the draft covenant over 
the past year leads me to the same con- 
clusion, 

Only last month, several thousand 
Britons and Americans signed a petition 
asking the U. N. Human Rights Commis- 
sion to recognize the right of incurable 
sufferers to euthanasia, or merciful 
death.” I do not mean to imply, Mr. 
President, that representatives of the 
United States would vote to include such 
a provision in the Human Rights Cov- 
enant. Nevertheless, the proposal is en- 
tirely consistent with the covenant's 
basic legal philosophy. If the right to 
life is treated as a right granted by the 
state, it is not illogical for a treaty to au- 
thorize states to grant a so-called right 
to death. 

Article 4 of the draft covenant on 
human rights reads as follows: 

No one shall be subjected to torture or to 
cruel, inhuman, or degrading treatment or 
punishment. In particular, no one shall be 
subjected against his will to medical or 
scientific experimentation involving risk 
where such is not required by his state of 
physical or mental health. 


The implication of article 4 is that a 
person may be subjected against his will 
to medical or scientific experimentation 
if it is required by his state of physical 
or mental health. Do we want to vest in 
any government, national or interna- 
tional, power to make such a decision? 

Even the State Departments own 
propaganda proves that the concept of 
inalienable rights is not embodied in the 
U. N. Declaration of Human Rights. It 
is now seeking to translate the Declara- 
tion into a legally enforceable covenant. 
The December 1951 issue of UNESCO 
Features, edited and distributed by our 
State Department, announces that the 
universal Declaration cf Human Rights 
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has been translated into simplified lan- 
guage for children. This is the sim- 
plified version of article 2 of the decla- 
ration used in Philippine schools which 
is reprinted in UNESCO Features: 

Article 2. Your rights have nothing to 
do with your riches, family, religion, sex, 
color, or political beliefs. 


Why should our children be taught 
that human rights have nothing to do 
with religion? Why should the State 
Department be permitted to use the tax- 
payer’s dollars to disseminate such poi- 
sonous propaganda? 

Here is another example of State De- 
partment propaganda designed to pro- 
mote the United Nations’ human rights 
activities. It is the August 18, 1951 issue 
of UNESCO World Review. This pub- 
lication, I understand, is prepared by 
UNESCO, but edited and distributed in 
the United States by our own State De- 
partment. The August 18, 1951 issue 
of UNESCO World Review discusses the 
social security provisions of the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights. Sim- 
ilar provisions have been incorporated 
in the draft covenant. This statement 
appears on page 8: 

Once upon a time Manchurian women 
were obliged to plunge their new-born chil- 
dren into freezing water and then expose 
them nude to the forces of the wind. 


I deny that any human being has ever 
been obliged to murder another human 
being. 

Also on page 8 this statement is made: 

It was not so very long ago, after all, 
that any individual who could not work be- 
cause of age or sickness or any other rea- 
son, soon found himself and his family in 
terrible straits. 


That is an outrageous lie. Millions of 
people, particularly in America, have 
been able to make personal provision for 
such contingencies. 

The statement continues: 


Of course, there often were some public 
and private charities that would help, but 
that is different. No matter how well-mean- 
ing a charity is, it often leaves a bad taste in 
the mouth of the recipient * * * akind 
of feeling of resentment, of an offense to 
human dignity. 


The implication, of course, is that pri- 
vate charities, being an offense to human 
dignity, should be abolished. There is 
no doubt that the economic and social 
provisions of the draft Covenant would 
supplant the Biblical concept of charity 
with political charity. 


After discussing on page 9 the United 
Nations social-security program, this 
statement appears: 


For Mr. Brown, of New York, for Monsieur 
Dupont, of Bordeaux, for Senor Garcia, of 
Ciudad Trujillo, sickness, or even death, 
should no longer splotch a tragic question 
mark over the future of their families. 


No wonder Dr. Clinchy was moved to 
say: 

Now, in the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury, we are confronted with the astounding 
proposition that the states parties to the 
covenant somehow believe that the simple 
device of voting for this Covenant can re- 
lieve the individual of the responsibility for 
his survival and the gratification of his de- 
sires (p. 19). 
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As Dr. Clinchy points out in his article 
the American concept of freedom “is a 
religious concept which categorically de- 
nies to the state any characteristics of 
God.” He then asks two questions 
which I urge the American people to give 
earnest and thoughtful consideration: 

Will the Communist and Socialist nations 
accept that idea of human rights? Can the 
American representatives, or the American 
Congress, accept anything less than that? 


Those are the questions which the 
Congress of the United States will have 
to answer at an early date, if not before 
the covenant comes before us for rati- 
fication. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
wish at this time to associate myself 
with the remarks of the able Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], I am very 
much concerned about his resolution, 
and I shall do everything in my power 
to bring it to the floor of the Senate. I 
hope that it may receive the sanction of 
the Senate, the sanction of Congress, and 
the sanction of the people. 

It is time that the people of the United 
States hearken back to those principles 
which gave us cur own individual human 
liberty here athome. We did it by keep- 
ing our Government close to the people, 
Mr. President, when we allow govern- 
ment of the people to be remote from 
the people we are putting ourselves twice 
and thrice, if you please, in jeopardy. I 
wish to join in the remarks of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio to assure him of my 
wholehearted support. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Nevada and chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee. I assure 
him that I shall do my very best to pre- 
sent the matter to his committee with 
the full strength and support that it de- 
serves, 

Exurrr 1 
PREFACE 

World-wide demand after World War I 
that law be substituted for war called at- 
tention to the lack of substantial interna- 
tional law. By a cumbersome but more or 
less effectual method the lack of a legisla- 
tive body was to some extent supplied. 
Multilateral treaties, such as the Locarno 
pact and the Kellogg-Briand Pact for the 
renunciation of war, have legislative char- 
acter, and they constitute, as Judge Manley 
Hudson terms it, “conventional legislation.” 
‘These and similar treaties possess legislative 
characteristics, as they declare rules of con- 
duct for the signatory nations which are to 
be enforced for an indefinite period. 

The device of legislating through treaty 
has come to be employed in increasing meas- 
ure. Intricate problems, not only of inter- 
national scope but of domestic character, 
such as local agriculture, labor, and man- 
agement, education and family life, are in- 
volved in treaties which the nations are 
asked to approve. Almost no phase of hu- 
man life escapes regulation by the treaties 


When the United Nations was formed, it 
Was contemplated that it should be a body 
of nations cooperating to establish world 
peace but that it should not be endowed 
with the authority to enact law. This was 


the United Nations possesses organs with 
certain limited executive such as a 
Security Council and a Secretariat, and also 
a court; but it has no legislature. For the 
same reasons the League of Nations had or- 
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gans with certain executive powers, a Coun- 
cil, and a Secretariat, and also a court; but 
it had no legislature. The Assembly of 
neither organization was given true legis- 
lative functions. 

Since in the United States the treaty, when 
duly ratified and in force, under our Con- 
stitution becomes the supreme law of the 
land, the treaty process presents special 
problems for the United States. It is urgent 
to consider now some of the critical ques- 
tions raised by the increasing use of the 
treaty as a substitute for domestic legis- 
lation. Certain of the proposed treaties, 
such as the draft Covenant on Human Rights 
and various conventions urged by the ILO 
for ratification, in some respects clearly en- 
croach upon the domestic jurisdiction of 
the nations. This violates the spirit of 
article 2, paragraph 7, of the Charter of the 
United Nations and also makes an improper 
use of the treaty which should be 
employed only in matters of international 
concern. Certain of these treaties, if rati- 
fied and effective, for the nations which ratify 
may curtail national independence in the 
domestic field to such a degree that even- 
tually the harmony and peace of the world 
will be affected. 

Some of these proposed drafts, at least in 
part, if ratified will not be true treaties in 
the accepted sense of the term. They will 
not be treaties as the term was used by our 
forefathers who drafted and enacted the 
provision of the United States Constitution 
making treaties the supreme law of the land. 
Our forefathers would understand the need 
for treaties which curtail the sovereign pow- 
ers of nations with reference to international 
affairs; for instance, treaties which abolish 
the right to make war. They would not 
have understood innumerable presently pro- 
posed treaties which deal with essentially 
domestic questions. These treaties do not 
deal with such matters as boundaries, inter- 
national fishing rights, maritime questions, 
international trade in narcotics and inter- 
national traffic in women and children, 


lar treaties, as later shown, require 
the individual ratifying country actually to 
change domestic laws and economic proces- 
ses long established and developed by the 
particular genius of the particular state. 

Treaties which deal with matters essen- 
tially domestic in character present harsh 
alternatives to governments asked to ratify 
them. To refuse to enact such treaties is to 
seem to be unwilling to cooperate in solving 
the world’s problems. To ratify them may 
mean that the nation approving is yielding 
a portion of the independence of its domestic 
life. 

Two possible safeguards, to some extent, 
might have cured this situation for the 
United States: 

1. It is the rule in all but a very few other 
countries, and in important countries gener- 
ally, that treaties take effect as municipal or 
domestic law only when implemented by 
legislation enacted by the full legislature. 
‘This is not the law in the United States and 
& few other countries. Since the United 
States Constitution makes the treaty the 
supreme law of the land, this safeguard does 
not exist for the United States. When a 
treaty is ratified by the United States and is 
in effect, it needs no enabling legislation by 
Congress to make it effective. This creates 
an inequality of international obligation be- 
tween countries which in their 
have protection that the United States does 
not have. The fact that other nations have 
this safeguard has not so far created a criti- 
cal situation, for the nations in general im- 
plement treaties which they ratify. Whether 
they will in the future implement treaties 
which affect domestic life as readily as they 
implemented treaties which were obviously of 
international scope is a question so far 
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unanswered. But if the United States were 
not bound by the supremacy clause and had 
the authority to pass enabling acts to put 
treaties into force, as is the case with the 
great majority of other nations, then Con- 
gress, where necessary or advisable, could re- 
fuse to enact the legislation. This, at pres- 
ent, cannot be done because the self-execut- 
ing treaty automatically is law in the United 
States. 

2. The International Court of Justice 
might construe article II, section 7 of the 
Charter of the United Nations, which with- 
holds from the international organization 
power to interfere with the domestic juris- 
diction of the nations. The court might 
define the scope and meaning of the phrase 
“domestic jurisdiction.” It is conceivable 
that the International Court of Justice might 
hold that proposals framed as treaties which 
directly operate on permanent residents of a 
country, with reference to acts done wholly 
within that country, are not treaties, but are 
domestic legislation offered under the guise 
of treaties and are not within the power of 
the United Nations or any special agency, 
such as ILO, to enforce. Such a holding 
would constitute law and would protect the 
individual states. 

But repeated efforts to have the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice adjudicate the scope 
of article II, section 7, and determine what 
are international and what are domestic 
questions have been sidestepped by the 
organs of the United Nations. Some of the 
specialized agencies have even passed amend- 
ments to their constitutions which tend to 
discourage or delay access to the court. The 
Draft Covenant of Human Rights contains 
a similar provision suspending access to the 
court. Both of these possible safeguards at 
present are nonexistent. 

This is a serious situation. The efficiency 
of the United Nations, which is our only 
functioning organization for world peace, 
may eventually be impaired. However, there 
are remedies which, if pursued, would solve 
the problem: 

1. The United States Constitution could 
be amended to provide in substance that: 

(a) Treaties which conflict with the 
United States Constitution are invalid. 

(b) Any treaty which directly and sub- 
stantially interferes with the domestic juris- 
diction is invalid except where the subject 
matter presents a truly international prob- 
lem which requires international action to 
handle it. 

2. The United States could demand that 
specialized agencies be prohibited from in- 
tervening in the domestic affairs of member 
states. Specialized agencies should recog- 
nize this limitation on their functions. 

8. The representatives of the United States 
both in the United Nations and in all spe- 
cialized agencies could refuse to vote to sub- 
mit for ratification proposed treaties or con- 
ventions which directly and substantially 
encroach upon domestic legislation. 

Such conventions are defended upon the 
ground that universality is essential for the 
solution of world problems. But there are 
no wonder drugs for the healing of nations, 
True universality is the universality of prin- 
ciples—justice, ethics, human brotherhood, 
Recognition and practice of these principles 
by each country in its own unique field of 
experience results in diversity within unity. 
For example, in the realm of mathematics, 
whether a man uses an adding machine or 
counts on his fingers, the principles at work 
are the same. And each man is applying 
those principles in his own field, which for 
individual as for community is his priceless 
field of freedom, his freedom to learn by mis- 
takes, his freedom to progress. That field 
alike for men and nations should be forever 
inviolable. 

The hopeful attention of the world is cen- 
tered on the United Nations. It was created 
by a heart-weary world which at every point 
needs friendship and counsel, not interfer- 
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ence and trouble-making regulation. Surely 
it is essential, in order to establish world 
peace, not only to create world organization 
but also to establish justice and to maintain 
independence for every nation. 

FLORENCE ELLINWOOD ALLEN. 


EXHIBIT 2 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 130 

The joint resolution, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 130, proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States relative 
to the making of treaties and executive 
agreements, introduced by Mr. Bricker (for 
himself, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. CAIN, Mr. BRIDGES, 
Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. MCCARTHY, Mr. SMITH 
of North Carolina, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. ECTON, 
Mr. MARTIN, Mrs. SMITH of Maine, Mr. JOHN- 
son of Colorado, Mr. HENDRICKSON, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. JEN- 
NER, Mr. LANGER, Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. ROBERT- 
SON, Mr. Ives, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. WELKER, 
Mr. GILLETTE, Mr. BUTLER of Maryland, Mr. 
WATKINS, Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. DwoRsHAK, Mr. 
Lopce, Mr. CorpoN, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. 
Case, Mr. FREAR, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. NIXON, 
Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. Tart, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. 
KNOWLAND, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. YOUNG, Mr. MA- 
LONE, Mr. DUFF, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. BUTLER of 
Nebraska, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. BYRD, Mr. HICK- 
ENLOOPER, Mr. TOBEY, Mr. THYE, Mr. SMITH 
of New Jersey, Mr. Morse, Mr. O’Conor, Mr. 
McKELLarR, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. SEATON, and Mr. 
Wir) follows: 

“Resolved, etc., That the following article 
is proposed as an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which shall 
be valid to all intents and purposes as part 
of the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States: 

“ ‘ARTICLE — 

“ ‘SECTION 1. No treaty or executive agree- 
ment shall be made respecting the rights 
of citizens of the United States protected 
by this Constitution, or abridging or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof. 

“ ‘Sec. 2, No treaty or executive agreement 
shall vest in any international organization 
or in any foreign power any of the legisla- 
tive, executive, or judicial powers vested by 
this Constitution in the Congress, the Presi- 
dent, and im the courts of the United States, 
respectively. 

“ ‘Sec. 3. No treaty or executive agreement 
shall alter or abridge the laws of the United 
States or the Constitution or laws of the 
several States unless, and then only to the 
extent that, Congress shall so provide by act 
or joint resolution. 

“ ‘Sec. 4. Executive agreements shall not 
be made in lieu of treaties. 

Executive agreements shall, if not sooner 
terminated, expire automatically 1 year after 
the end of the term of office for which the 
President mabing the agreement shall have 
been elected, but the Congress may, at the 
request of any President, extend for the 
duration of the term of such President the 
life of any such agreement made or extended 
during the next preceding presidential term. 

The President shall publish all execu- 
tive agreements except that those which in 
his judgment require secrecy shall be sub- 
mitted to appropriate committees of the 
Congress in lieu of publication. 

“ ‘Sec. 5. Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation, 

“‘Sec.6. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within 7 years from the date of its 
submission.’ ” 

EXHIBIT 3 

HUMAN RIGHTS AND THE UNITED NATIONS 

For many months the United Nations ore 
ganization has been trying to enforce its de- 
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cision in Korea. The results would seem to 
show quite clearly that this organization of 
national governments is incapable of forcing 
its ideas upon any unwilling nation—even 
a small one or a “backward” one. And any 
attempt of the United Nations to use coer- 
cion upon us in this country to accept a 
form and concept of government that are 
completely alien to our experience and tra- 
dition would also be readily resisted. Yet 
such a change is being undertaken through 
the indirect and little-understood method of 
domestic legislation by international treaties, 
and through the questionable manipulation 
of public opinion by those who fear an ad- 
verse decision on the part of the people. 

This fact can be seen most clearly in an 
examination of the International Covenant 
on Human Rights which the United Nations 
will submit to the various member nations 
for ratification. If adopted, it will become 
the “over law” of the adopting nations. In 
the case of the United States, it will become 
the national law because the American Con- 
stitution provides that a treaty adopted by 
the Senate shall become the supreme law of, 
the land and of the states. 

Students of liberty, therefore, are presented 
with a mandate for the study of this Cove- 
nant on Human Rights; for by adopting it, 
we would change our form of government 
without the consent—or even the knowl- 
edge—of the people. 


THE TERM DEFINED 


Since we are here discussing human rights 
rather than political rights, let us attempt to 
define the term. Human rights are founded 
upon considerations of justice and morality; 
they are ordained by natural law. And while 
they may be defended by political law, no 
government brought them into existence; 
human rights existed before formalized goy- 
ernment and are superior to it. Thus, no 
government can grant them, and no govern- 
ment can legitimately abolish them. The 
sole purpose of government should be to de- 
fend them. 

In speaking of rights, we are here con- 
cerned with rights in the sense of relation- 
ships between individuals in society—rights 
of individuals which will be acknowledged, 
accepted, and defended by other individuals. 
More precisely, we are concerned about the 
morality of persons, because there alone can 
be found a firm foundation for any concept 
of rights and justice. In the final analysis, 
the laws of nature are comprehended—and 
the resulting laws of man are perfected and 
respected—only within the general frame- 
work of the moral standards of those indi- 
viduals who find themselves living together 
in society. 

America is a religious nation; the over- 
whelming majority of the people recognizes 
the concept of God. Our present form of 
government was devised by men whose un- 
derstanding of natural law and moral philos- 
ophy made it obvious to them that all men 
are endowed by their Creator with equal 
rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. While their idea was “that to 
secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men,” they rejected the Old 
World concept that rights of individuals are 
grants from government, As we study the 
proposed United Nations Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights, let us note the moral philos- 
ophy of those who designed that document. 

DIFFERING CONCEPTS 

It is on record in the debates of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights that scores of 
compromises had to be made to secure the 
assent to the Covenant by nations which 
radically vary one from the other in their 
concepts of the purpose of human activity. 
These compromises have resulted in the 
grafting of qualifications onto each declara- 
tion of a right in such a way as to obscure 
or nullify the intended right. 
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The provisions of the United Nations Cove- 
nant on Human Rights follow the pattern of 
thought found in the constitutions of dic- 
tatorial governments. For purposes of com- 
parison, consider this sample from the Rus- 
sian Constitution: 

“Art. 125. In conformity with the interests 
of the working people, and in order to 
strengthen the socialist system, the citizens 
of the U. S. S. R. are guaranteed by law: (a) 
freedom of speech; (b) freedom of the press; 
(e) freedom of assembly, including the hold- 
ing of mass meetings; (d) freedom of street 
processions and demonstrations. 

“These civil rights are ensured by placing 
at the disposal of the working people and 
their organizations printing presses, stocks of 
paper, public buildings, the streets, commu- 
nications facilities and other material requi- 
sites for the exercise of these rights.” 


A SECOND GLANCE 


At first glance this seems to be as complete 
as any devotee of freedom could wish. But 
the words say that the freedoms are granted, 
guaranteed, and insured by decree of the 
government. You can assemble and speak in 
a hall—but only in a hall which the state 
has decided to give. You can travel—but 
only in facilities supplied by the government. 
You can express your thoughts in a book or 
a newspaper—but only if the state consents 
to your using its printing presses and its 
paper. 

The Soviet Constitution is explicit in the 
expression of the belief that human rights 
are—and by right ought to be—the gift of 
the state. The members of the United Na- 
tions Commission on Human Rights seem to 
have operated on this same theory. What 
kind of a moral philosophy underlies such a 
concept? Surely it is not the faith that 
rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness are personal endowments from God. 
Persons who understand and believe in lib- 
erty know that their government does not 
have, and cannot have, any legitimate power 
to grant or to abridge the freedom of man to 
be a person and to express the meanings 
of his personality, because such freedom ex- 
ists solely in the nature of man. 

The unique contribution of America is not 
dynamic expansion, the use of natural re- 
sources, technological ability, nor creative in- 
sight in art or literature. All nations and 
peoples of history have had more or less com- 
parable experiences. The uniqueness lies in 
the precept upon which America was 
founded; persons possess freedom and natu- 
ral rights at birth—before they become part 
of any government—and these rights are 
not merely part of the biological process but 
are implanted in the soul of man as a birth- 
right. Inherent rights belong to the people, 
not to government, for the state has only 
functions which are granted to it in limited 
measure by the consent of free people. The 
American concept is that government can- 
not grant nor abridge these natural rights; it 
can only protect them. If this fundamental 
concept should be denied, or even diminished, 
the true meaning of the American Revolu- 
tion would disappear. 


FREEDOM OF RELIGION 


The articles of the United Nations Cove- 
nant relating to the freedom of religion and 
of the press are most pertinent for our dis- 
cussion. Article 13 of the Covenant states: 

“(1) Everyone shall have the right to fre- 
dom of thought, conscience, and religion. 
* + (2) Freedom to manifest one’s re- 
ligion or belief shall be subject only to such 
limitations as are pursuant to law and are 
reasonable and necessary to protect public 
safety, order, health, or morals or the fun- 
damental rights and freedoms of others.” 1 


+The quotations from the covenant used 
throughout this article are from the “draft 
International Covenant on Human Rights” 
as revised at the seventh session of the United 
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Study carefully the list of limitations. A 
person may manifest (it does not say prac- 
tice) his religion, only if such manifestation 
is considered by the government not to be 
against the order, health, morals, or public 
safety of the community. 

If a dictator wished to circumscribe or 
prohibit the practice of religion, what other 
shackles would he need than these? The 
charge made against Jesus of Nazareth be- 
fore Pilate was that “He stirreth up the peo- 
ple.“ Under the Covenant on Human Rights 
could not Pilate have said that, in order to 
protect the public safety, he would have to 
deny Jesus the right to manifest His religion? 
Certainly he would have had a legal justifica- 
tion for doing so under this covenant. 

Or what about public morals and order? 
Could not any dictator, totalitarian govern- 
ment, or church say that the teaching of any 
unpopular, minority religion was an offense 
against the morals and order of the commu- 
nity? In fact, that has been the custom of 
rulers throughout history when they wished 
to suppress the development of a new or un- 
popular religion. Which morals will be en- 
dangered? Obviously, the morals endorsed 
by the party in power. That is just the 
charge that was made against the early 
Christians in Rome by successive emperors. 
It was the charge made against the Jews by 
Hitler. It is literally true to say that the 
qualifying words used in this document, 
which purports to be a covenant on human 
rights, could be used to destroy religion in 
every corner of the world. 


THE AMERICAN RELIGIOUS CONCEPT 


In contrast, one of the early—and one of 
the best—expressions of the American con- 
cept of religious liberty is found in the State 
ute of Religious Freedom of Virginia as writ- 
ten by Thomas Jefferson in 1780: 

“Be it enacted by the General Assembly, 
That no man shall be compelled to frequent 
or support any religious worship, place, or 
ministry whatsoever, nor shall be enforced, 
restrained, molested, or burthened in his 
body or goods, nor shall otherwise suffer on 
account of his religious opinions or belief; 
but that all men shall be free to profess, 
and by argument to maintain, their opinion 
in matters of religion, and that the same 
shall in no wise diminish, enlarge, or affect 
their civil capacities. 

„ the rights hereby asserted are 
of the natural rights of mankind, and that 
if any act shall hereafter be passed to repeal 
the present, or to narrow its operation, such 
act will be an infringement of natural right.” 

This statute came into being because of 
an effort by certain persons in Virginia to re- 
strict freedom of religion only to the prac- 
tice of “the Christian religion in general.” 
To this, because they believed it to be a re- 
striction upon the freedom of religious ex- 
pression, both Madison and Jefferson were 
opposed. 

In 1785, James Madison had stated in his 
famous Memorial and Remonstrance Against 
Religious Assessments: 

“The religion then of every man must be 
let to the conviction and conscience of 
every man; and it is the right of every man 
to exercise it as these may dictate. This 
right is in its nature an unalienable right. 
We maintain therefore that in 
matters of religion, no man’s right is 
abridged by the institution of civil society, 


Nations Commission on Human Rights, 
April-May 1951. It was announced on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1952, that the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, meeting in Paris, adopt- 
ed a resolution to divide the Covenant into 
two sections, each to be presented as a treaty. 
One would contain the political and civil 
provisions (arts. 1-18); the other would 
contain the social and economic provisions 
(arts. 19-73). This action is merely pro- 
cedural and will have no bearing on the is- 
sues involved in this discussion. 
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and that religion is wholly exempt from its 
cognizance.” 

It is clear that both Madison and Jefferson 
based their arguments for religious freedom 
upon the concept of natural law—that which 
is discernible to reason as originating in the 
nature of the world. 

Their thesis has four parts: 

1. No man shall be compelled to comply 
with any form of religion. 

2. No man shall be molested nor made to 
suffer because of his religion. 

3. The profession of religious conviction 
shall not diminish civil rights. 

4. Any act which attempts to repeal or 
narrow the operation of these rights shall 
be considered as an infringement upon the 
natural rights of man. 

These concepts are the tenets of the Amer- 
ican belief and practice regarding the free- 
dom of religion. But the restrictions out- 
lined in the article relating to religion in 
the United Nations Covenant would supply 
the legal sanction for full and complete de- 
struction of the freedom of religion now 
possessed and enjoyed by Americans. 

The Covenant on Human Rights of the 
United Nations would give to government 
the power to limit the freedom of religion, 
under pretext of the protection of the public 
safety, order, health, and morals. This is 
a clear and present danger to the life and 
liberty of every American citizen, for the 
first amendment to our Constitution states: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


The Covenant is just as destructive of 
freedom when it comes to its declarations 
concerning the status of the press. 

This wording is found in article 14 of the 
Covenant: 

“Everyone shall have the right to freedom 
of expression; this right shall include free- 
dom to seek, receive and impart information 
and ideas of all kinds, regardles of frontiers, 
either orally, in writing or in print, in the 
form of art, or through any other media of 
his choico. 

“The right to seek, receive, and impart in- 
formation and ideas carries with it special 
duties and responsibilities and may there- 
fore be subject to certain penalities, liabili- 
ties and restrictions, but these shall be such 
only as are provided by law and are n 
for the protection of national security, pub- 
lic order, safety, health or morals, or of the 
rights, freedoms, or reputations of others.” 

Let us study the implications of these 
words as they relate to an actual incident, 
A short while ago all believers in the freedom 
of the press were shocked by the suppression 
of one of the great newspapers of the world, 
La Prensa of Buenos Aires. The dictator shut 
down the paper and ordered the arrest of 
the editor. But why? Because he had de- 
cided that the kind of material which was 
being printed should be subject to penalities 
and restriction for the protection of his 
concepts of national security, public order, 
and safety—not to mention his own repu- 
tation. 

Such a study of the civil and political 
rights written into this covenant clearly in- 
dicates the inadequacy of the definition of 
their nature, and also presents the danger 
to their continued possession by American 
citizens through the restrictions placed upon 
these rights by the words of the covenant. 
It shoulc be noted that in the first amend- 
ment to the American Constitution, the 
restrictions are placed only upon Congress. 

If the American delegates to the United 
Nations, and to the Commission on Human 
Rights, are zealously devoted to the interpre- 
tation and the protection of these rights, 
and truly desire an extension of the same 
measure of these rights to other peoples in 
the world, they will demand that Articles 13 
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and 14 of the covenant be rewritten in this 
manner: - 

The states parties hereby involved shall 
make no law prohibiting the free exercise of 
religion, nor abridging the freedom of speech, 
of the press, and of the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble and to petition for a 
redress of grievances. 

No mandate to do any more, or any less, 
than this ever has been given, or ever could 
be given, to representatives of the American 
Government who take part in international 
discussions of the rights of worship, speech, 
and assembly. No other statement than this 
is needed to preserve the rights already pos- 
sessed by Americans and protected by their 
Constitution. No other statement than this 
can ever extend these rights in their full 
and complete meaning to other peoples of 
the world. 

ECONOMIC OBJECTIVES 

Let us now consider the list of social and 
economic objectives which this United Na- 
tions covenant would elevate to the status 
of human rights. You may again be struck 
by the remarkable similarity of these ideas 
in the Covenant and the same ideas in cer- 
tain totalitarian constitutions: 

“ARTICLE 19 

“The states parties to the present cove- 
nant, 

“1. Bearing in mind the link between the 
rights and liberties recognized and defined 
above, and the economic, social, and cultur- 
al rights proclaimed in the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights. 

“2. Resolved to combat the scourges, such 
as famine, disease, poverty, the feeling of in- 
security and ignorance, which take toll of or 
degrade men, and prevent the free develop- 
ment of their personality. 

“3. Resolved to strive to insure that every 
human being shall obtain the food, clothing, 
shelter essential for his livelihood and well- 
being, and shall achieve an adequate stand- 
ard of living and a continuous improvement 
of his living material and spiritual condi- 
tions. 

“4, Undertake to take steps, individually 
and through international cooperation, to 
the maximum of their available resources 
with a view to achieving progressively the 
full realization of the rights recognized in 
this part of the present covenant. 


“ARTICLE 20 


“Work being at the basis of all human en- 
deavor, the states parties to the Covenant 
recognize the right to work, that is to say, 
the fundamental right of everyone to the 
opportunity, if he so desires, to gain his 
living by work which he freely accepts, 

“ARTICLE 21 

“The states parties to the Covenant rec- 
ognize the right of everyone to just and 
favorable conditions of work including: (a) 
safe and healthy working conditions; (b) 
minimum remuneration which provides all 
workers: (i) with fair wages and equal pay 
for equal work, and (ii) a decent living for 
themselves and their families; and (c) rea- 
sonable limitation of working hours and pe- 
riodic holidays with pay. 

“ARTICLE 22 


“The states parties to the Covenant recog- 
nize the right of everyone to social security. 
“ARTICLE 23 

“The states parties to the Covenant rec- 
ognize the right of everyone to adequate 
housing. 

“ARTICLE 24 

“The states parties to the Covenant rec- 
ognize the right of everyone to an adequate 
standard of living and the continuous im- 
provement of living conditions. 

“ARTICLE 25 

“The states parties to the Covenant rec- 

ognize the right of everyone to the enjoy- 
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ment of the highest standard of health ob- 
tainable. With a view to implementing and 
safeguarding this right each state party here- 
to undertakes to provide legislative measures 
to promote and protect health and, in par- 
ticular: (i) to reduce infant mortality and 
provide for healthy development of the child; 
(u) to improve nutrition, housing, sanita- 
tion, recreation, economic and working con- 
ditions, and other aspects of environmental 
hygiene; (ili) to control epidemic, endemic, 
and other diseases; (iv) to provide conditions 
which would assure the right of all to medi- 
cal service and medical attention in the 
event of sickness. 


“ARTICLE 26 


“The states parties to the Covenant recog- 
nize that: (1) special protection should be 
accorded to maternity and motherhood; and 
(2) special measures of protection should be 
taken on behalf of children and young per- 
sons, and that in particular they should not 
be required to do work likely to hamper their 
normal development. 


“ARTICLE 27 


“The states parties to the Covenant recog- 
nize the right of everyone, in conformity 
with Article 16, to form and join local, na- 
tional, and international trade unions of his 
choice for the protection of his economic and 
social interests. 

“ARTICLE 28 


“The states parties to the Covenant rec- 
ognize: 

“1. the right of everyone to education: 

“2. that educational facilities shall be ac- 
cessible to all in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of nondiscrimination enunciated in 
paragraph 1 of Article 1 of this Covenant; 

“3. that primary education shall be com- 
pulsory and available free to all; 

“4. that secondary education, in its dif- 
ferent forms, including technical and profes- 
sional secondary education, shall be generally 
available and shall be made progressively 
free; 

“5, that higher education shall be equally 
accessible to all on the basis of merit and 
shall be made progressively free; 

“6. that fundamental education for those 
persons who have not received or completed 
the whole period of their primary education 
shall be encouraged as far as possible; 

“7, that education shall encourage the full 
development of the human personality, the 
strengthening of respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms and the suppres- 
sion of all incitement to racial and other 
hatred. It shall promote understanding, 
tolerance and friendship among all nations, 
racial, ethnic or religious groups, and shall 
further the activities of the United Nations 
for the maintenance of peace and enable all 
persons to particiapte effectively in a free 
society; 

“8. The obligations of States to establish a 
system of free and compulsory primary edu- 
cation shall not be deemed incompatible 
with the liberty of parents to choose for their 
children schools other than those established 
by the State which conform to minimum 
standards laid down by the State; 

“9. In the exercise of any functions which 
the State assumes in the field of education it 
shall have respect for the liberty of parents 
to ensure the religious education of their 
children in conformity with their own con- 
victions.” 

A LIST OF DESIRES 


At least this can be said about the above 
declarations: They constitute almost the en- 
tire list of what might be called, The De- 
sires of Mankind. But desires are never 
rights, nor are they in any sense essential 
frecdoms. Food, clothing, and shelter were 
not demanded by our ancestors as grants of 
the universe nor as rights they could claim 
from their Creator. The only right they had 
was the right to be free. The only grant they 
received was the knowledge of reality. With 
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only the possession of this right and this 
grant, men and women began the struggie 
of survival and of development, rising and 
falling in the strange alchemy of human 
life in the changing periods of history, but 
growing strong and creative in spirit in 
those eras when life was relatively un- 
shackled and free. Now, in the middle of 
the twentieth century, we are confronted 
with the astounding proposition that the 
“States Parties to the Covenant” somehow 
believe that the simple device of voting for 
thls Covenant can relieve the individual of 
the responsibility for his survival and the 
gratification of his desires, 


THE AMERICAN IDEA 


It might be easier to accept the Covenant 
on Human Rights as an honest effort toward 
human freedom and progress if section 3 of 
article 19 had been written in this form: 

“The states parties to the Covenant shall 
make no law nor provision that will prevent 
any human being from making full personal 
effort to obtain the food, clothing, and shelter 
essential to his livelihood and well-being, to 
keep what he thus produces, to strive for an 
adequate standard of living and continuous 
improvement of his material and spiritual 
condition, and voluntarily to help others.” 

That would be a proposal in full keeping 
with the spirit and words of the American 
concept of human rights as set forth both in 
our Declaration of Independence and Bill of 
Rights. Those documents are based on the 
concept that each human being is endowed 
with the right to seek his own development 
to the fullest extent of his ability and ambi- 
tion, within the limited natural resources of 
the environment in which he happens to be. 
This concept of freedom stems from a source 
above and beyond any man-made govern- 
ment under which a person happens to be 
born. It is a religious concept which cate- 
gorically denies to the state any character- 
istics of God. 

Will the Communist and Socialist nations 
accept that idea of human rights? Can the 
American representatives, or the American 
Congress, accept anythig less than that? 


NOT FANTASY 


Before we are tempted to say that all of 
the proposals suggested in these articles of 
the Covenant appear to be entirely in the 
realm of fantasy—comparable to the one 
which declares that governments should in- 
sure a continuous improvement of the spirit- 
ual condition of men—let us remember that 
such a program of life has been formulated 
and attempted in practice in varying degrees 
in the welfare states of the world. Social 
contracts have been enacted into law in 
those countries which state that each indi- 
vidual in the community is entitled to the 
privilege of receiving a share of all the social 
and economic benefits which the state can 
assemble through its coercive powers of taxa- 
tion and confiscation. 

Let us examine in more detail these so- 
called rights of the United Nations Covenant. 

Article 20 states that the governments 
must recognize the right to work, which it 
defines <3 the fundamental right of everyone 
to the opportunity to gain his living by work 
which he freely accepts. There is obviously 
no objection to the possibility of work, since 
work is a necessity of life. What this article 
really means, however, is that a cooperating 
nation must accept the obligation to provide 
full employment within its borders, because 
everyone in the country has the right to a 
job. If it does not mean that the state is 
obligated to provide the job, it is a useless 
declaration. It is obvious that everyone, if 
he is alive and free, has the opportunity of 
going out to try to find employment; and 
if there is no position that suits him, to 
develop something at which he can be self- 
employed. The United Nations statement, 
however, is in a different category. It says 
that there is a state-declared right to work, 
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which means that the state must supply some 
job whenever any person applies for it. 


INVITATION TO SLAVERY 


Article 21 states that the parties to the 
Covenant also recognize the right of every- 
one to just and favorable conditions of work, 
with a minimum remuneration which will 
provide all workers with fair wages and equal 
pay; to a decent living for themselves and 
their families; to limitation of working hours 
and periodic holidays with pay. If this right 
is to come from the state, then the govern- 
ment must control the standards of all em- 
ployment and set a minimum wage which 
becomes the fair wage which provides what 
those in political power decide is adequate 
for a decent living. That, of course, would 
plunge the government into every phase of 
the economy. to Sir Stafford 
Cripps, who should know what he is talking 
about in this area: “No country in the world 
* * has ye! succeeded in carrying 
through a planned economy without the 
direction of labor.” 

Are we then to accept the governmental 
direction of labor as the meaning of “the 
right to work”? Is this a reasonable and de- 
sirable substitute for the American tradition 
of letting each man work as long and as hard 
as he likes at the task of his choice for as 
much return as others will voluntarily offer 
him for his product and services? How can 
the State promise a job to every applicant 
unless it controls all the means of produc- 
tion? If the State promises jobs, can it per- 
mit aggressive competition among workers 
for any one job? Can it permit private em- 
ployers to compete for the services of the 
more efficient workers by offering higher 
wages? Is such a giant State cartel or mo- 
nopoly suddenly to refute all history and 
become a blessing of efficiency and abundant 
production? Is this the kind of opportunity 
toward which responsible men would strug- 
gle? Is this to be the new goal for inhabi- 
tants of the land of the free? 


Let us pursue these questions relative to 
the matter of housing. Article 23 says that 
the governments must recognize the right of 
everyone to adequate housing. This means 
that the state shall build adequate housing 
for each person who claims the need. Of 
course, a representative of the state will de- 
termine what is adequate. But visualize 
his problem by asking yourself if your own 
housing is adequate today. Adequate in 
terms of what? Your need for housing’? Or 
your capacity to provide housing, in addition 
to satisfying more urgent needs for other 
things? 

Will some public official do a better job 
than you can in determining the relative ur- 
gency of your various needs? Are you going 
to be happy some morning when you are in- 
formed that you shall spend so many days 
providing adequate housing for someone— 
quite prcbably someone unknown to you? 
Yet that is the inevitable consequence— 
whether done directly or indirectly—if the 
state takes cognizance and control of every- 
one’s right to work and his right to adequate 
housing. 

MEDICINE 


The health and medical care of the com- 
munity are dealt with in articles 25 and 26. 
A restudy of these articles will show that 
the Covenant fails to acknowledge that it 
is now the right and privilege of each per- 
son— by his own efforts or through voluntary 
cooperation with others—to provide such 
health, medical care, and good standards 
of living as he and his family can afford. 
Instead of that, it states that everyone has 
the right to the highest standard of health 
obtainable and that, therefore, each nation 
must undertake to provide by legislation 
measures to promote and protect health all 
through life. Article 25 states that each 
‘government must provide legislation which 
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will reduce infant mortality and promote 
the healthy development of the child. It 
says it must improve nutrition, and also 
that it must provide conditions which will 
assure the right of all to medical service 
and medical attention in the event of any 
kind of sickness. 

Those statements can be characterized 
either as political catch phrases or as social 
and legal contracts enacted into law upon 
which the citizen can lay claim. In Great 
Britain these provisions have been written 
into the law, and each individual citizen can 
claim his legal right to these benefits. 


AN UNTENABLE STAND 


What the people of Britain have not yet 
acknowledged—and what many of us in 
America do not seem to understand—is that 
the so-called middle way is untenable. Our 
welfare statists promise a limited amount of 
public housing, a minimum amount of medi- 
cal care, a little of this or that state con- 
trol—but no loss of freedom. They talk 
as though it were possible to be half Com- 
munist and half free. They ignore the fact 
that under such. an arrangement the free 
areas of human activity are only tolerated 
by government. That is not freedom but 
communism of the variety of the new eco- 
nomic policy of Russia during the 1920's. 

The middle-way theory moves inevita- 
bly from freedom into communism in this 
manner: The first public housing project 
justifies the second which, in turn, brings 
the third. This advance of government 
housing builds the case for an advance by 
government into other areas—for example, 
public feeding. And the further encroach- 
ment of Government into either of these 
activities builds the case for public clothing. 
For once there is acknowledged a need for 
a little government ownership or control— 
a little force to make people better than they 
are—then the door is opened for complete 
State ownership and control of all proper- 
ty and all persons. 

If the people demand free medical care, 
then the doctors and hospitals have to be 
nationalized. If it is stated that everyone 
has the right to a house and to a job, then 
the construction industry and all the meth- 
ods of employment must be controlled by 
the state. If to this should be added the 
items of food and clothing, then the state 
would have to move inevitably into all these 
areas of life and nationalize them because 
the legislation converting these desires into 
legal claims would demand the nationaliza- 
tion and the collectivization of the nation. 


EDUCATION 


But let us go a step further. In article 28, 
there is the statement that all persons have 
a right to education, and that all education— 
elementary, higher, and professional—shall 
be equal and accessible. There is a further 
statement that, while primary education 
must of necessity be free, all further educa- 
tion through the graduate schools shall be 
progressively free until it is entirely free. 
This means that the complete education of 
the child from infancy to maturity shall be 
at the cost of the community and under the 
control of government. And even our own 
Supreme Court has now acknowledged the 
fact that: “It is hardly lack of due process 
for the Government to regulate that which 
it subsidizes.” ? 

But the statement regarding the political 
right of education goes even further. The 
article states that education shall encour- 
age the full development of the human per- 
sonality, the strengthening and respect for 
human rights and freedoms, and the sup- 

of all incitement to racial and other 
hatred. It shall promote understanding, tol- 
erance, and friendship among all nations, 
racial, ethnic, or religious groups. 


2 Wickard v. Filburn (317 U. S. 111, p. 131, 
October, 1942). 
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A PERVERTED PHRASE 


When one remembers the way in which 
the phrase in the American Constitution, 
“to provide for the general welfare,” has 
been perverted to include the responsibility 
of the state to take over practically every 
form of social endeavor, one can understand 
how easily the seemingly humanitarian and 
enlightened motives of this paragraph in the 
Covenant could be construed to allow the 
state to indoctrinate its children with the 
mind, morals, and the mores of the domi- 
nant political power of any given time. In 
fact, it would have been possible for Adolph 
Hitler to have accepted these words as the 
basis for the educational program of na- 
tional socialism in Germany. His party had 
control of the educational system of Ger- 
many. This educational system extended 
throughout the entire educational life of 
the child and young person. He also had 
a philosophy of national socialism with defi- 
nitions describing what he thought the full 
development of the human personality 
should be, and what, in the Nazi concept, 
human rights and fundamental 
are. We should remember that in an area 
controlled by such a process as national so- 
cialism, or any similar philosophy of gov- 
ernmental direction, the question and defl- 
nition of what human personality is, and 
what human rights and fundamental free- 
doms are, rest with the dominant political 
power. > 

The leaders of the collectivized, totāli- 
tarian governments always give their own 
definitions to words such as democracy, free- 
dom, hatred, tolerance, and rights. Recall 
the Soviet definition given to such a term as 
“peace-loving people’s democracies.” This 
United Nations Covenant of educational 
rights would provide legal sanction for any 
dictator or any totalitarian government— 
any government at all to which the people 
had given control of education—to frame 
the definitions of the meanings of words, and 
then to control education and the educa- 
tional system according to its will. 


Two CONCLUSIONS 


There are two conclusions which must be 
drawn from a consideration of these articles 
relating to the social and economic life of 
the world. 

One is that these phrases describe possible 
achievements of freedom rather than free- 
dom itself. Freedom is the opportunity to 
act according to one’s wisdom and Con- 
science. The opportunity to act and to be 
creative is the right and obligation of a free- 
man. Medical care, or any other product 
of human action, is the result of man’s right 
to be productive; it is not a right in itself. 
Education is not a human right; it is the 
process by which a free person achieves en- 
lightenment. The freedom to learn—not 
the educational equipment and forms—is the 
fundamental human freedom. The Cove- 
nant actually endangers and imperils the ex- 
istence of the fundamental freedoms by this 
tragic confusion of equating them with the 
results of freedom. 

The second conclusion is that when the 
social results of the expression of freedom 
are declared to be legal rights, then the 
collectivization of the whole social order is 
thereby demanded in order that the state 
may attempt to produce and distribute these 
political claims. If Congress should declare 
that each baby has a right to a silver spoon, 
each father can lay claim to that right for 
his baby. On the basis of this Covenant, 
each nation becomes liable for the payment 
of these benefits to all who make their legal 
claims to them. The liability of any nation 
would be upheld by the international tri- 
bunals. The state, therefore, would have to 
attempt to produce and distribute these ben- 
efits and so would inevitably move to the 
control and nationalization of all forms of 
production. The change from private own- 
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ership and free enterprise to collectivism 
would be automatic. 

The Covenant on Human Rights is such a 
program, and if adopted would become the 
sanction for the world-wide collectivisation 
of man. 

NO COMMON VALUES 


The members of the United Nations Com- 
mission on Human Rights seem to assume 
that a concept of human rights can be 
evolved without a common consent to the 
meanings of language, human existence, gov- 
ernment, or the mores of individual societies. 

Among the peoples of the world there is a 
veritable Babel of languages, many with en- 
tirely different definitions to the words de- 
noting certain concepts, and many with no 
words which define convictions of life and 
values held by others. Phrases such as 
“right of recognition as a person” are im- 
possible of definition in any but small areas 
of the world, and, because this definition 
partakes of the nature of religion and philos- 
ophy, it is tempered by the background of 
varicus historical cultures. Man is as he is 
in the Western World partly because of the 
history and culture of the Greek, Roman, 
and Christian civilizations. Eastern man is 
different because of the history and culture 
of the east. How can a phrase unite them? 
Try to discover a commonly accepted mean- 
ing of crime, conscience, or peace—words 
used quite often in the covenant. In the 
area of religion, the gamut runs all the way 
from natural humanism on one side to the 
incantations of the witch doctor on the 
other; from the activism of Christianity to 
the negativism of Buddhism. Among the 
peoples of the world, the philosophies of life 
and freedom vary from the extremes of na- 
tionalistic collectivism to individual freedom, 
much in the manner of two streams flowing 
in opposite directions, with many tributaries 
feeding into each. Economics is a hodge- 
podge of confusion with no possibility of a 
generally accepted definition of the economy 
as practiced in any one nation. Ethics is 
so confused that a common definition of it 
might be: That action which best suits the 
fulfillment of desire at the moment. Politi- 
cal systems of government range from totali- 
tarian communism through tribalism, feud- 
alism, absolute, and constitutional monarch- 
ism, fascism, socialism, democracy, and re- 
publicanism. 

FORCED UNIFORMITY 


The very inharmonious nature of the het- 
erogeneous peoples, corralled together under 
the term “united,” constitutes the funda- 
mental peril to the rights of man—first, be- 
cause there can be no voluntary agreement 
upon their meaning or validity; and second, 
because this lack of agreement would give 
the most powerful unit in the association 
the legal means to impose its definitions of 
these rights on everyone. No law nor con- 
cept has any real power or effect, no matter 
what it may be, unless there is such a gen- 
eral acceptance of it that no police force is 
necessary to bring about its acceptance by 
the vast majority. There is not the slightest 
possibility of any declaration made by any 
constituent body of the United Nations to- 
day receiving such dominant acceptance; 
and therefore the end result of any attempt 
to impose this code upon the nations could 
only be greater disunity and strife. Only 
a unifying faith in the dignity of man, with 
the inevitable diversities of expression of in- 
dividuality, enables man to accept the as- 
sumptions of the good life. No imposed 
code can ever attain any measure of this. 

A CASE HISTORY 

The history of the Roman Empire should 
illustrate to us the impossibility of imposing 
a uniform structure of governmental control, 
and a mode of life, upon various forms of 
national units. 

At first glance, it would appear as though 
the formation of that empire was a great 
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success, indicating the possibility of creating 
a unified government across a diversity of 
peoples today. An imperial government, 
centered in Rome, set out to bring the world 
under one unity of control and command, 
Within two centuries it had imposed its rule 
upon the whole of the Western World, and 
the common system of government extended 
from the Rock of Gibraltar to Persia and 
from North Africa to Britain. Every form of 
culture, religion, and ethics known to the 
world at that time was encased within the 
borders of this empire. 

It is true that this system developed a 
surface appearance of order, and the people 
achieved some material benefits. War be- 
tween the units ceased for a time; highways, 
aqueducts, dams, and many other public 
works were constructed; a unitary code of 
Roman law ruled the world; Latin became 
the universal language of formal and official 
speech and writing. 

But the fact of history is that this surface 
uniformity never went below the surface. 
Within another 200 years the great empire 
had crumbled. Yet the individuality of the 
conquered groups, which the empire had en- 
deavored to stamp out, persisted. The cen- 
ters of Athens, Jerusalem, Alexandria, Can- 
terbury, and Constantinople were still in- 
dividualistic producers of concepts. Only 
Carthage was nonexistent. It had been 
swept off the earth. An over-all pattern of 
supergovernment had been imposed upon a 
diversity of culture, religion, and forms of 
mores and governments. Because there was 
no unity beneath the uniformity, even an 
imperial power could not endure. But while 
the supergovernment, with power to enforce 
its dictates, could not exist, the individual 
areas of unity did exist. Only true unity 
within any society can exist without com- 
pulsion. And if compulsion is necessary, 
then the superstructure is an evil deception, 
Only those who will unite can unite. 

A code of ethics, which the United Nations 
Covenant pretends to be, must follow, rather 
than precede, the existence of those common 
beliefs upon which society rests. For a 
code of ethics can only serve as a record of 
what is, rather than as a formulation of what 
should be imposed by a majority. There 
have probably been no greater disasters in 
the course of civilization than those which 
have arisen from the attempts of well-in- 
tentioned people to enforce ethical codes 
upon societies which had no common accept- 
ance of the base of the codes. Athenian 
democracy could not even be forced upon the 
Spartans, a day’s walk away. The attempt 
to do this sort of thing has always resulted 
in strife and conflict, as those who felt that 
their way of life was being coerced by an alien 
have rightly resisted in mind and spirit, as 
well as with the body. 


AN ANCIENT ERROR 


This attempt through the United Nations 
Covenant on Human Rights repeats the an- 
cient error of seeking to impose a code upon 
peoples before the common values and prin- 
ciples exist which make voluntary accept- 
ance possible. The inevitable result can only 
be greater disunity, resentment, and violence, 
until the yoke of such a superstate is thrown 
off and the freedom to unite voluntarily with 
those of a common mind and spirit is re- 
stared. 

The Covenant offers no clear meaning of 
these human rights of which it speaks. 
There is no unequivocal definition of these 
rights which would protect their value; nor 
is there a recognition of the moral aspects 
of rights that inhere in the nature of man. 

Society can, and in some instances 
should, restrict the freedom of action of the 
individual. But when the rules of society 
conform to the laws of nature or to the moral 
order of the universe—that is, when the gov- 
ernment of man is in harmony with higher 
laws which no man can change—then the in- 
dividual is essentially free. Any loss of that 
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freedom is in reality the consequence of his 
failure to understand and abide by the 
higher law. This higher law insists that 
each one of us shall exercise his freedom in 
such a way that he will have no occasion to 
interfere with the equal freedom of others. 
In such a society, only the illiberal person 
who attempts to restrict the liberty of an- 
other would be punished. 

But society can, and often does, impose 
rules which are not in harmony with the 
laws of nature, man-made rules that are 
designed to benefit some persons at the ex- 
pense of others. These rules do not change 
the laws of nature, and they do not abolish 
the status of the rights of man to life and 
physical liberty, and to that freedom of mind 
and spirit which even shackles cannot deny. 

THE AMERICAN CREED 

This sense of innate freedom, ingrained 
in the very texture of the life of man, re- 
moves from any government the possibility 
or responsibility of making either grants or 
restrictions concerning his right to speak, to 
assemble with companions, or to worship ac- 
cording to his conscience. If ever it be ac- 
cepted that man has to seek such rights from 
the government of the nation of which he 
is a citizen, he would find himself at the 
mercy of that government; for then the 
power to grant or deny such a right would 
also have been deposited with the state. 

The American Constitution and Bill of 
Rights declare that the Government is with- 
out power to make any abridgment of these 
personal expressions of freedom. To this 
concept, American citizens have pledged al- 
legiance. Congress did not invent the con- 
cepts of natural rights and freedoms, and 
Congress did not grant them. In fact, Jef- 
ferson acknowledged them before there was 
an American Congress, and others had an- 
nounced them even before him, so they have 
nothing to do with Congress, That should 
rid us of the delusion that we need to look 
to Congress, or to any Parliament, or to the 
United Nations, for the announcement or 
validation of any of these rights. 

TREATIES AND THE CONSTITUTION 

Let us briefly examine the effect that the 
United Nations Covenant on Human Rights 
would have on our own body of law if our 
Senate should ratify it. 

Article 6 of the Constitution of the United 
States declares in part: “* * all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under 
the authority of the United States, shall be 
the supreme law of the land; and the judges 
in every State shall be bound thereby, any- 
thing in the Constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

This is a vital issue which merits thorough 
airing by the authorities in the field of in- 
ternational jurisprudence. But it is im- 
portant to note here that if the Covenant 
on Human Rights should be adopted by the 
United States Senate as a treaty, its provi- 
sions would automatically become the fun- 
damental law, not only of the Federal Gov- 
ernment but also of each of our States, 
cities, counties, towns, and school districts, 
with all local laws being superseded. 

There are certain factors concerning this 
process which should be recognized. 

One is that this method could accomplish 
a change in the laws of the American Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments which 
Congress and the State legislatures and the 
local units of government have all refused 
to make. For instance, a program of social- 
ized medicine would become the supreme 
law of the land if the Senate should ever 
adopt this Covenant as a treaty. Surely it 
cannot be argued logically that the constitu- 
tional provision providing for agreements 
upon international relations should be used 
for the purpose of internal legislation. But 
that is exactly what this proposal would do 
to the American structure of government, 
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There is another important consideration. 
The tenth amendment to the Constitution 
reserves to the States all those powers of 
government not delegated by the Constitu- 
tion to tha Federal Government. But if this 
treaty should be adopted—becoming, in 
effect, a part of the Constitution itself under 
article 6—it would supersede the tenth 
amendment and would thus invalidate the 
original purpose of the Bill of Rights, 


TRIAL BY JURY 


Further, the sixth amendment to the 
Constitution states: “the accused shall en- 
joy the right to a speedy and public trial, by 
an impartial jury of the State and district 
wherein the crime shall have been commit- 
ted.” There is no such provision in the 
Covenant; if this treaty should become the 
supreme law of our land, there would be no 
guarantee to an American accused of any 
violation of the Covenant by any member of 
the United Nations that he would have either 
a trial by jury, or would be tried in the 
state and district in which the alleged crime 
Was committed. This, of course, would vio- 
late traditional American concepts of 
criminal law. 

The Declaration of Independence, in its 
listing of the grievances of the people against 
& sovereign whom they were about to repu- 
diate, included that of “depriving us in many 
cases of the benefits of trial by jury: For 
transporting us beyond seas to be tried for 
pretended offenses.” Are we now to deny the 
moral philosophy and ideals behind that ba- 
sic American concept? 

The Covenant states in article 52 that if 
one nation considers that the citizens of 
another nation are not obeying the provi- 
sions of the Covenant as adopted in treaty 
form, then those citizens, or the nation itself, 
can be brought to international trial before 
the International Committee on Human 
Rights. It is important to understand that 
this Committee on Human Rights will be 
a suprainternational authority of nine per- 
sons which will have the powers of final 
interpretation and decision on all com- 
plaints and trials relating to charges of in- 
fringements of the code of morals and action 
described in this Covenant. 


THE PRICE OF FREEDOM 


In the study of a document such as this 
Covenant, we are confronted by the paradox 
of representatives of the nations emotionally 
desiring that all the benefits and freedoms of 
the free peoples of the world should be ex- 
tended immediately to all those who are 
bereft of them, while advocating means to 
this end that would destroy the very things 
they wish distributed. These people see the 
mass misery of several areas of mankind and 
wish they could see instead a picture of the 
mass betterment of mankind. But they do 
not see nor understand that these material 
advantages of freedom must be earned and 
bought with the price of personal achieve- 
ment, else the recipients are subservient to 
the power which granted them. 

The productivity of freedom in what is 
left of the free world today, which is the 
great prize that Is so coveted by all the rest 
of humanity, was not a grant to our ancestors 
which they passed down to us as an inheri- 
tance. The price of liberty is personal effort, 
as well as eternal vigilance. It can never be 
a gift, even from one generation to another, 
any more than an education can be trans- 
mitted as a l from parents to children. 
The desire to be free is the natural heritage 
of all mankind. But each inheritor of the 
concept must develop the context of freedom 
himself. 

THE MASS MIND 

No one has better expressed this situation 
which confronts all believers in the rights of 
man than Ortega y Gasset, the Spanish 
philosopher, when he wrote in his book, The 
Revolt of the Masses: 
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“The very perfection with which the nine- 
teenth century gave an organization to cer- 
tain orders of existence has caused the masses 
benefited thereby to consider it, not as an 
organized, but as a natural system. Thus 
is explained and defined the absurd state 
of mind revealed by these masses; they are 
only concerned with their own well-being, 
and at the same time they remain alien to 
the cause of that well-being. As they do 
not see, beyond the benefits of civilization, 
marvels of invention and construction which 
can only be maintained by great effort and 
foresight, they imagine that their role is 
limited to demanding these benefits per- 
emptorily, as if they were natural rights. In 
the disturbances caused by scarcity of food, 
the mob goes in search of bread, and the 
means it employs is generally to wreck the 
bakeries. This may serve as a symbol of 
the attitude adopted, on a greater and more 
complicated scale, by the masses of today 
toward the civilization by which they are 
supported.” 

THE PRICE OF PRODUCTION 


We shall not see the problem presented by 
this Covenant until we understand this 
thesis: If the good things of life—which 
were achieved only through the travail of 
the souls and minds and bodies of those who 
dedicated themselves to such achievement 
are demanded as benefits to be given upon 
demand, as rights, to those who have not 
earned them, then even the bakeries which 
produce bread will become abandoned in 
pursuit of a false hope. Bread is brought 
into existence by the toil and thought and 
persistence of those who understand its 
source, not by the crowds who demand bread 
and who give no concern and devote no effort 
to the wheat fields or the flour mills. Ma- 
terial goods and the resulting welfare are 
possessed by those who, knowing the value 
of those goods of life, know also that they 
belong only to those who earn and buy them 
with a great price of personal achievement, 
not to those who demand them as a grant 
without effort. 


THE AMERICAN PRINCIPLE 


The American Government was established 
on the principle that men are endowed with 
the right to be free persons, and that this 
natural right was ingrained into the very 
texture of the life of man before any form 
of community organization or government 
began. To that should be added its corol- 
lary: No state, nation, nor association of 
nations can legitimately make any abridg- 
ment of this inherent freedom. Upon this 
foundation of freedom, man is enabled to 
make contractual relations voluntarily 
through association with his fellow men. 

This concept of human rights rests upon 
a valid heritage—the heritage of the Ten 
Commandments, the Golden Rule, the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and the Bill of 
Rights. Each of these expressions of moral 
philosophy, tested by time, presupposes the 
inherency of the natural rights of man as a 
gift of life itself, wherever and whenever it 
began. The stars need no human declara- 
tion of their reality, inviolability, and gran- 
deur. In the nature of the universe, the 
rights of man to life and freedom are as 
one with the stars. 

This moral concept, which makes the uni- 
verse intelligible and rational, declares that 
no person can rationally be deprived of his 
life, liberty, or property—his expression of 
being a person—except through his own de- 
nial of the same rights to any other person. 

THE ENEMY OF LIBERTY 

Within 5 years after its founding, the 
United Nations—the announced purpose of 
which was that of being a limited authority 
to prevent war—is attempting to control 
the minds of men. Oc ese ee eager 
freedom of man has arisen since the 


days of 
the claim of the divine right of kings. This 
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danger is a greater threat to the citizens of 
the United States of America than the dan- 
ger from any foreign military foe, for it 
might be that this control, together with 
the abrogation of the Bill of Rights, would 
be thrust upon the American people, accom- 
plishing by treaty that which the Constitu- 
tion would prohibit being accomplished by 
legislation. 

Only a new birth of the understanding of 
the true nature of our freedom can save us. 


‘REVISION OF LAWS RELATING TO 


IMMIGRATION, NATURALIZATION, 
AND NATIONALITY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2550) to revise the laws 
relating to immigration, naturalization, 
and nationality, and for other purposes, 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the further 
proceedings in connection with the call 
of the roll be dispensed with, and that 
the order for the call of the roll be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LAND in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and other Members of 
this body who have been opposing Sen- 
ate bill 2550, I move that Senate bill 
2550 be recommitted to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with instructions that 
further hearings be held upon it, and 
that, at the same time, hearings be held 
upon the measure known as the 
335 bill, Senate bill 

42. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Minnesota to recommit the pend- 
ing bill with instructions. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
have been endeavoring to effect a unani- 
mous-consent agreement as to a time to 
vote upon the motion to recommit. I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
vote upon this motion tomorrow at the 
hour of 4: 30 p. m. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, that 
is not the suggestion which the majority 
leader made to me; and I am going to 
object to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair did not understand the statement 
made by the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The suggestion 
made by the majority leader at this time 
is not in conformity with the suggestions 
he has been making to me during the 
afternoon; and I am going to object to it, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate vote upon the 
motion at 4:30 p. m. on Monday, the 
time for debate intervening between now 
and then to be divided equally between 
proponents and opponents. 
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Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I do 
not understand the majority leader. He 
has been coming to me and whispering, 
“1 o’clock on Tuesday,” and now he 
makes another proposition. I agreed to 
the Tuesday proposition, and I have so 
told other Senators, who came to me for 
information as to when the vote might 
be taken on the motion. What is the 
majority leader doing? Is he on a fish- 
ing expedition, or something? 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is exactly it. 
Objections have been made to every day 
I suggested, including Tuesday. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Here is one “suck- 
er” he is not going to catch. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that we vote 
upon the motion to recommit on Tues- 
day at 1 o’clock, and that the time, fol- 
lowing the obtaining of a quorum, be 
divided equally between the proponents 
and opponents, to be controlled by the 
distinguished Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Humpxrey] and the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. McCarran]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? 

Mr. MOODY. Reserving the right to 
object, the Senate has been on this bill 
all week, with very scant attendance, 
I think, considering the importance of 
the bill. Request has been made for a 
vote on Friday, or for a vote on Mon- 
day. It happens, Mr. President, for the 
first time in a good many weeks, that 
I have arrangements to be out of town 
on Tuesday. I cannot see why we can- 
not bring this question to a conclusion 
by a vote before Tuesday. May I ask the 
majority leader, or the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, Is there any 
reason why a vote on the motion can- 
not be had on Monday? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. A number of 
Senators have told me they expect to be 
absent on Monday. Others have told me 
they expect to be absent tomorrow and 
the following day. It is going to be al- 
most impossible to find a day on which 
all will be present, though I should like 
to agree upon a day on which the greater 
number of Senators would probably be 
present. 

Mr. MOODY. I would agree to that. 

Mr. McCARRAN. From the best ad- 
vice I can get, the day on which the 
largest number of Senators would prob- 
ably be present would be Tuesday. 

Mr. MOODY. I know a few other 
Senators who also expect to be absent on 
Tuesday. I do not see why we should 
prolong the discussions from day to day 
and possibly from week to week. I think 
we ought to go ahead with the vote on 
the bill at the earliest possible date; 
otherwise I shall have to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The question is on the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
rise to address myself to the measure 
pending before the Senate. I regret 
that we are unable to obtain a unani- 
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mous-consent agreement on a time for 
voting upon the motion to recommit. At 
this time, Mr. President, in the light of 
the fact that no unanimous-consent 
agreement has been entered into, I with- 
draw my motion to recommit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota withdraws his 
motion to recommit. The question is on 
the first amendment. Since there is no 
committee amendment, is there an 
amendment which has been offered and 
which it is desired to call up? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
believe I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the light of the inability of the Senate to 
enter into a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, I desire to proceed to address my- 
self to the pending business, and to ex- 
plore in some detail the provisions of 
Senate bill 2550. I desire to say that I 
realize the complexity of this measure, 
I realize the different points of view 
which are held by the proponents and 
the opponents, and I realize that we are 
in the midst of one of the most crucial 
debates to occur in the Senate within 
recent years. The subject matter in- 
volved in Senate bill 2550 relates to the 
lives of people; it relates to their hap- 
piness, their security, and their freedom. 
I remind my colleagues that we are de- 
bating an issue and we are discussing 
a subject which has been of the very 
fabric and life of the American political 
system. The United States is known for 
the welcome it has extended to immi- 
grants, it is a living testimonial to the 
value of immigration. 

Every Member of this body is an im- 
migrant, or if not an immigrant, the 
son or daughter of an immigrant, in one 
generation, two, three, four, five, or six 
generations past. The founding fathers 
of the Republic were immigrants, and I 
may say that in the beginning, this 
Nation surely would not have been likely 
to become what it is today had restric- 
tive quotas and restrictive terms, such as 
those which are now being proposed, 
been applied to immigration. I should 
like to have these words at least sink 
into the Recorp, if not into the empty 
seats. I would hope that at some time 
we may give thought to the importance 
of a sensible, practical, humane, liberal 
immigration policy. 

This is particularly desirable now, Mr. 
President, at a time when the world is 
weary from war and strife, at a time 
when millions upon millions of people 
have been torn from their homes, their 
native lands, at a time when they are 
looking to the United States of America 
not only for military leadership, not 
only for economic leadership, but, be- 
lieve me, Mr. President, for moral lead- 
ership, for guidance by a country which 
is known for its compassion and its gen- 
erosity and its humaneness. 

I desire to emphasize throughout my 
remarks what made this country of ours 
great. It is not great merely because of 
its factories, its workshops, the deposits 
within its banks, and the vast assets of 
its life insurance companies. It is not 
great merely because of its production. 
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The greatness of America is in the spirit 
of the Republic; and the spirit of the 
Republic is emphasized in the doctrine 
of human equality; it is emphasized in 
those inalienable rights of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness proclaimed 
in the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution. There is testimony 
written into the lives of millions and mil- 
lions of people to the practicality and 
to the soundness of the spirit of com- 
passion and humaneness which has gov- 
erned us throughout the generations. 

I feel very strongly about the spirit 
of liberality. I know that one can dis- 
cuss this bill section by section, para- 
graph by paragraph, and subsection by 
subsection; but it still would not tell the 
story of what we mean when we talk 
about a fair, liberalized, modernized im- 
migration law; nor would it be any 
proper indication of the importance of 
immigration and the importance of new 
blood, new ideas, the fusion of cultures 
into this great American melting pot. 

It is these new persons, these souls 
that search for a refuge, an asylum, a 
home and freedom, to whom America 
is a symbol of liberty and freedom. 
America stands as the leading power in 
the world. The Senate needs to under- 
stand that, Mr. President. It builds and 
contributes to the building of arma- 
ments to strengthen our defenses. But 
the Senate will be remembered through- 
out history not solely for the expendi- 
ture of billions of dollars which it has 
approved for armaments, but also for 
what it has done in behalf of people for 
their happiness and their welfare. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that the 
United States of America stands as a 
symbol to the people of the world, be- 
cause in this Nation are people from 
every strain of humanity, from every 
race, from every nation. That is why 
we have built a wonderful Nation. 

Mr. President, I take some justifiable 
pride in being the son of an immigrant 
mother. As the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] said yesterday, 
any bill which contains within it dis- - 
crimination, any bill which comes before 
the Congress which insinuates that 
some persons are not as good as other 
persons, and insinuates it by arithmeti- 
cal proportions, by quotas, and by pref- 
erences, is a bill which I abhor and it is 
a measure which should be defeated. 

We are talking about foreign policy 
as well as domestic policy. Basically we 
are talking about human policy. I have 
never been able to understand why some 
persons can justify this kind of legisla- 
tion when we are told we are of one 
kind, whether Jew or Gentile; that we 
are all God’s children, all equal under 
the eyes of God. Yet, Mr. President, 
we have before us a bill which says that 
we are not equal. We rewrite the Dec- 
laration of Independence in a very neg- 
ative and unfortunate way by striking 
from it the doctrine of human equality 
and simply saying, “All men are created 
unequal by a law of the Congress of the 
United States.” 

I ask my colleagues to think this over, 
because this is a day when America has 
to put her best foot forward. This is a 
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day when words about peace and equal- 
ity must be backed up by action and by 
deeds. 

I submit that if this bill becomes pub- 
lic law we shall have told the peoples of 
the world that we consider some persons 
to be inferior; we consider some of them 
to be unworthy of American citizenship; 
we consider them to be unworthy of the 
protection of the law. 

That is what is involved here, Mr. 
President. I shall not concentrate my 
attention upon all the aspects of the bill, 
upon all the subsections, the supersub- 
sections, and the sub-subsections of it. 
I desire to concentrate a good deal of 
my time upon the philosophy which 
should take hold of the Senate. If we 
persist in telling other peoples that they 
are inferior, and supporting such a dec- 
laration by public law, America may well 
be consigned to ashes and sackcloth 
under the fire of bombs and under the 
terrible atrocities of people who are 
furious because they have been denied 
status and stature in the eyes of the 
citizens of the United States and the 
laws of this country. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator from 
Minnesota knows that I am in complete 
agreement with the philosophy which he 
has so ably and well expressed. I do 
not believe the proponents of the Mc- 
Carran bill would dare to claim that it 
does not contain provisions which dis- 
criminate against some of the peoples 
of Europe, against Italians, Greeks, and 
natives of Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, 
and other countries which are now pre- 
vented from sending more than a small 
trickle of persons to the United States. 

It has been represented that this bill 
does away with discrimination against 
orientals. As a matter of fact, is it not 
true that the bill, far from doing away 
with discrimination against orientals, in 
some degree really emphasizes and in- 
creases such discrimination? This bill 
very generously, very nobly, permits im- 
migration of 100 persons from each one 
of the nations in the so-called Pacific 
triangle: 100, I believe, from China, 100 
from Japan, 100 from India, 100 from 
Indonesia, 100 from each one of the 
other nations—a niggardly 100 persons— 
and then, for fear it may possibly be too 
liberal, an over-all limit of 2,000 is set 
for the entire so-called Pacific triangle 
extending west from India, east from 
Japan, and as far south, I believe, as 
Australia. 

It is said, further, that a man born 
in England of an English father and an 
oriental mother, a man who has 50-per- 
cent-oriental blood in his veins, does 
not count as a native of England at all, 
even though he was born there and has 
lived there all his life, but when he seeks 
admission into this country he has to 
come under the oriental quota. 

The bill goes further and provides for 
discrimination against Filipinos. Cer- 
tainly the Filipinos have been our 
friends and have stood shoulder to shoul- 
der with us. They have made the same 
sacrifices in war that we have made. 
They have been loyal to this Nation. 
But what does this very generous bill 
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that claims to wipe out oriental dis- 
crimination do with reference to Fili- 
pinos? It provides that a Filipino born 
in England, or in Brazil, or in Argentina, 
or in Germany, if he has one-half ori- 
ental blood, must qualify not as a native 
of one of those countries, but must come 
under the niggardly, inexcusably small 
quota which is provided. 

I again desire to emphasize that when 
2,000 orientals are permitted entry from 
the great Pacific triangle extending over 
half the world, there is a complete mis- 
representation on the part of the pro- 
ponents of the bill. They claim that it 
is fair to orientals, but it is quite the 
opposite. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from New York. His remarks are 
pathetically true. They tell the story 
of a new type of discrimination in this 
new immigration bill. 

In other words, while the McCarran 
bill ends complete exclusion of orientals, 
it retains the discriminatory features of 
the present law by extending the prin- 
ciple now governing the admission of 
Chinese and Indians to all oriental peo- 
ples. If they are orientals or half-ori- 
entals, as the Senator from New York has 
pointed out, they come under the quota 
of the country from which their an- 
cestors came. Thus, a child of a British 
father and an Indian mother—a woman 
from India, born in London—would 
qualify under the small Indian quota, 
while the other natives of London would 
qualify under the British quota. This is 
the kind of discrimination written into 
the bill. I would remind the Senate 
that we have debated here by the month 
what we should have done in China. I 
would say one of the worst things we 
ever did to China was the way we treated 
the Chinese people. One of the reasons 
for resentment against the white man 
in China is the way we treated the Chi- 
nese. I would remind the Senate that 
there are more people in the world of 
different colored skins—red men, yellow 
men, and black men—than there are 
white men. 

Our trouble today is that we have got 
to be better than we want to be, because 
we are challenging another system. 
If our way of life is to win in the world, 
if the principles of freedom and democ- 
racy are to survive, they will survive 
because of persuasion, because of ex- 
ample, because of demonstration. We 
cannot expect to win by sheer power 
and brute force. That is the way of the 
totalitarian. Our theme and our pro- 
gram is one of doing deeds, one of good 
works, one of demonstrating the effi- 
ciency of the domestic way of life. 

Here in the Senate we sell ourselves 
short. Just the fact that we are dis- 
cussing this bill, the fact that there 
seems to be complacence on the part of 
proponents of this bill that they will win 
despite how much we discuss it, tells 
the vast majority of the population of 
this sick world today that we in America 
think other people are inferior. I shall 
not cast my vote in this body to antago- 
nize, to irritate or to humiliate a billion 
and a half people in this world. 

I wish the proponents of this bill would 
give us some moral justification for the 
proposed legislation. They canrot jus- 
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tify it on any moral principle. They 
cannot justify it on any principle of their 
faith. They cannot justify it from any- 
thing that has ever been written in 
Scripture or in Democratic philosophy, 
nor can they justify it on the basis of 
practical politics or practical human re- 
lations in the world in which we live. 

The day of materialism and discrimi- 
nation is over; and if we do not think 
so, Mr. President, let me say that the 
discriminators, exploiters, and imperi- 
alists will be destroyed, and they will 
be destroyed by the welling up of people 
in this world who are demanding their 
place in the sun. I do not want to be a 
party to the blackening of the name of 
America all over the world. That is ex- 
actly what we would do if we should 
continue to pursue the course upon 
which we seem bent at the present time. 
That is why I say this is a crucial debate. 
It is something more than a debate 
about whether a man has a hearing. It 
is something more than a debate about 
whether a grandfather or a grand- 
mother can come into this country. 
That is important, to be sure. It is 
something more important than whether 
professors should be permitted to come 
in as quota or as nonquota immigrants, 
even though that is important, too. 

But this is a debate about what the 
philosophy of the Government of the 
United States is going to be about peo- 
ple. If any of the accountants or geog- 
raphers of this body, any of those who 
have studied in the field of sociology or 
the field of human relations, can tell me 
how a bill like this will build good will 
for America, I shall be interested to 
hear from them. I submit this bill will 
build ill will for America. 

The great Wendell Willkie talked 
about the reservoir of good will of this 
Nation. Years ago he warned us that 
our reservoir of good will was running 
out. The very people in this body who 
vote against appropriations to keep on 
with our great program of international 
relations are now proposing—some of 
them—that we not only not give money 
to help people rebuild their homes abroad 
and to rebuild their strength—not only 
shall we not do that, but that we shall 
slap them in the face and say, “You are 
a second-class people, an inferior 
people.” 

Mr. President, I shall live long enough 
to see the validity of my remarks, unless 
we reject this legislative monstrosity 
that is before us. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I wish to ask a ques- 
tion about a matter which has troubled 
me very sorely. When the Filipinos were 
fighting nobly and bravely, and were 
dying by the scores of thousands under 
the United States flag on Bataan in 1942, 
we had passed a bill granting them the 
right to be naturalized, and abolishing 
race discrimination against them. What 
would those noble heroes have thought 
if they had known that in this year of 
1952 we here in the Senate, the greatest 
deliberative body in the world, a body 
that should be an example of democratic 
opinion, should be considering and de- 
bating for the first time new discrimina- 
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tions against them? I shudder to think 
what those people, and others like them 
in the Orient, must be thinking about our 
action in even considering such a bill 
as this. 

The Senator from Minnesota is so 
right in what he has said that, as I go 
into this bill more and more, I become 
alarmed, distressed, and disturbed at its 
implications. Piraeus those peo- 
ple must be thinking toda: 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
New York is pointing out something 
which I am sure has gone almost un- 
noticed in this debate, namely, that Fili- 
pinos reside in what is known as the 
Asia Pacific triangle. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We are now de- 
bating proposed legislation to discrimi- 
nate against them. One of the great 
records of American policy was our com- 
mitment to give Filipinos their freedom. 
We kept that commitment. It did us 
more good than all the guns that could 
be built. It set an example. 

The second great accomplishment was 
giving them full equality, citizenship, 
and naturalization. Now what are we 
asked todo? Ata time when we need to 
proceed methodically toward a world 
objective and goal, a better understand- 
ing, and more good will, we are starting 
to discriminate and establish practices 
and legislative proposals that will be 
viewed by those people as shocking, dis- 
graceful, and unfair. We shall have to 
learn to put ourselves in the other fel- 
low’s shoes. 

I wish we could understand that we 
cannot buy prestige for America. I wish 
we could understand we cannot simply 
force American philosophy, American 
ideals, and American programs upon 
other peoples, We have to do it by prac- 
tical example. We have to do it by 
showing the way by the light of accom- 
plishment. 

I am well aware of the fact that the 
Senate Judiciary Committee has given 
long and serious study to the immigra- 
tion policy of our country. In 1947 the 
Senate adopted a resolution which di- 
rected the Senate Committee on the Ju- 
diciary to make a full and complete in- 
vestigation of our entire immigration 
system. Beginning with July 1948, a 
special Judiciary Subcommittee began 
extensive hearings and investigations, 
As a result of these studies and delibera- 
tions made by a staff of experts under 
the guidance first of the former Senator 
from West Virginia, Mr. Revercomb 
and the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran], the bill now on the floor of 
the Senate, S. 2550, is presented to us 
for Senate debate and action. 

I have discussed the manner in which 
this bill was born and how it was pre- 
sented. I repeat that, of course, the 
hearings which are before us, to which 
so much reference has been made, are 
not hearings on Senate bill 2550. They 
are hearings on Senate bill 716, House 
bill 2379, and House bill 2816. However, 
in all candor and fairness, those hear- 
ings covered the general immigration 
problems and the policies of our Gov- 
ernment pertaining to immigration. It 
Was as a result of those hearings that 
Senate bill 2550 was reported from the 
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subcommittee and was brought to the 
attention of the full committee. Of this 
discussion in the full committee the mi- 
nority members have said that no sec- 
tion-by-section analysis or consideration 
was given to the bill. 

I must say, however, that the bill rep- 
resents an impressive body of work. 
Both the staff and the members of the 
Immigration Subcommittee deserve the 
thanks of the Senate for the hours and 
energies which they contributed to 
our understanding of immigration legis- 
lation. Isurely want to thank them. If 
I had not taken the time to read what 
they had prepared, I would not have had 
the insight to enable me to stand here 
and fight the bill. At least now I have 
the opportunity to protest, and to pro- 
test with a sense of understanding and 
with an appreciation of the wickedness 
which is encompassed within this bill. 
With all this appreciation of the work 
which has been done, we must be careful 
that our gratitude does not mislead us 
into enacting policy legislation which 
would be detrimental to the best inter- 
ests of the United States, and which 
would run counter to the democratic 
traditions of our Government. 

I should like to have the proponents 
of the bill tell the junior Senator from 
Minnesota what traditions of our Gov- 
ernment this bill supports. I should like 
to have them tell me how the bill ade- 
quately reflects the philosophy of the 
Constitution of this land or of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. I should like 
to have them reconcile the bill with the 
doctrines of Thomas Jefferson, or the 
words of Thomas Paine. I should like 
to have them apply the terms of the 
bill to those valiant heroes who came to 
our land during the Revolutionary War 
and provided leadership for our armies, 
How many of them would have been ex- 
cluded? 

As I stated earlier today in colloquy 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Moopy], I should like to have the provi- 
sions of Senate bill 2550 applied as a 
measure of immigration policy to the 
early days of this country, when the 
States were colonies. How many peo- 
ple would have gotten in? How many 
would have come to Georgia? How 
many would have come to the Carolinas? 
How many would have come in with 
William Penn? How many would have 
come to New York? 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Nevada is a powerful Member of the 
Senate. He is chairman of a commitiee 
which has a great deal of influence on 
the individual Members of the Senate. 
His years of service have given him a 
seniority position in our councils which 
cannot be ignored. He is certain, how- 
ever, that no Member of the Senate is 
prepared to relinquish to him, to the 
majority members of his committee, or 
to his staff the right to substitute their 
collective judgment for the judgment of 
the Senate. Those of us who have risen 
and who will continue to rise and ex- 
press our opposition to the McCarran 
bill are doing so in full recognition of 
the contribution which the Immigration 
Subcommittee has made. 

It cannot be repeated too often that 
the bill that we are considering here 
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today is one of the most complex and 
intricate which we have ever been asked 
to act upon. Immigration legislation 
has over the years become highly tech- 
nical and specialized, so much so that 
most lawyers who do not have any special 
familiarity with the field are unable to 
find their way through it. I do not 
believe the Congress ought lightly to 
act upon such complicated and contro- 
versial legislation without knowing what 
it is doing, without full and adequate 
debate, and without full and adequate 
hearings. 

I submit, Mr. President, that Senate 
bill 2550 has not been explained by its 
proponents. I submit that there were 
not adequate hearings upon this particu- 
lar detailed piece of legislation, and I 
submit, in all candor and with due re- 
spect for the Members of this body—and 
that respect is great—that the chairman 
of the committee and the proponents of 
the bill have not served the public in- 
interest by their failure to give us a 
section-by-section, paragraph-by-para- 
graph analysis of the bill in oral debate. 
Why not? Are they afraid of the de- 
bate? If one is cloaked in the armor 
of truth, if he has the facts on his 
side, he need not be afraid. 

Furthermore, there is the fact that 
those of us who are opposing the bill 
have been told repeatedly that we do 
not even know what is in the pending 
immigration legislation. We have even 
been told that we have not read it. If 
that is the case, it seems to me that the 
proponents of the bill should welcome 
the opportunity to debate and argue. 
I welcome the opportunity to debate the 
bill with them. I welcome the oppor- 
tunity to engage in the challenge of 
honest, deliberative discussion. It is 
only in that manner that we can find 
out who is right and who is wrong. It 
does not please me to see those of us 
who oppose the bill compelled repeatedly 
to take time on this floor. It ought not 
to please American public opinion or 
those who believe in the parliamentary 
processes of government to have a bill 
come before the Senate and to have its 
sponsors ignore those who are opposing 
it, and ignore the arguments which 
have been made not only by fellow Sen- 
ators but by many thousands of people 
throughout the country. That does not 
smack to me of democracy. Democracy 
has as one of its main vehicles free and 
open discussion, honest give and take on 
differences of points of view. 

Mr. President, let me set some other 
matters straight. First, let me say that 
I resent the efforts which have been 
made on the Senate floor by those who 
support the McCarran bill to intimidate 
those of us who oppose the bill by tarring 
us with the brush of fellow traveler or 
Communist sympathizer. Those may be 
good back-alley tactics, but they are not 
the kind of tactics which should be em- 
ployed in the United States Senate. The 
patriotism of Members of this body and 
their loyalty to the Government should 
be unquestioned. We took an oath to 
uphold the Constitution. That was a 
very sacred oath for me to take, Mr. 
President. It was a wonderful and noble 
privilege for me to become a Member of 
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this body. I dislike to have anyone in- 
dicating in debate, in defense of an in- 
defensible document that because a 
Communist newspaper is against the 
bill, those of us who oppose the bill are 
following the Communist line. That is 
a very serious accusation for anyone to 
make. 

Mr. President, let me show you how 
serious it can be. The chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee is recorded in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as voting on a 
number of amendments on the troops- 
to-Europe issue and on the Mutual Se- 
curity Act in a manner consistent with 
the policy of the Communist Party. It 
would have been inexcusable, inappro- 
priate, and thoroughly unfair for me or 
any other Senator at that time to point 
out the similarity in program between 
those who opposed troops to Europe and 
the Mutual Security Act and the Mar- 
shall plan, on the one hand, and the 
Communist Party, on the other hand, 
and thus attempt to becloud their char- 
acter and the sincerity of their position. 

Let me make the record clear that 
every Member of this body has a right to 
his point of view and that I respect his 
point of view. I know that such a point 
of view is arrived at on the basis of a 
Member’s sincere conviction. I shall 
never contest the loyalty or the patriot- 
ism of Members of the Senate, nor use 
the specious argument that, because the 
Commies are in favor of something, if a 
Senator is in favor of it he is also in 
favor of the Commies; or if the Commies 
are against something, if a Senator is 
also against it, it means that the Senator 
is following the party line. There has 
been too much of that kind of talk in 
this country. There has been too much 
made of the charge of guilt by associa- 
tion. It seems to spawn and grow even 
in the Senate. 

Mr. President, I likewise consider it a 
gross miscarriage of justice, and not 
worthy of the historic dignity of this 
body in any way, to use such smear tech- 
niques in connection with the present 
debate. 

In my judgment there is no justifica- 

tion for allowing the Communist Party 
or the Communist press to determine 
the action of the Senate. AsI stated the 
other day, I have had very little time, in 
view of my desire to read intensively on 
immigration legislation, to keep up with 
the latest editorial policy of the Daily 
Worker. 
* I submit that we would allow the 
Communist Party or the Communist 
press to determine the action of the 
Senate if we voted against a measure 
merely because the Communists hap- 
pened to be for it, for whatever their 
own devious reasons may be, 

No Member of this body can claim a 
monopoly on anticommunism. In that 
regard I take a back seat to no one. In 
fact in the very near future I plan to 
present to the Senate evidence of a de- 
liberate campaign of vilification and dis- 
tortion which the Communist Party and 
the Communist press are now engaging 
in against me. 

It is my hope that this debate can be 
carried on in a gentlemanly fashion with 
dignity and intelligence. Those of us 
who oppose the McCarran bill will at- 
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tempt to carry on the debate in that 
fashion. If those who support the Mc- 
Carran bill prefer to use invective and 
character assassination as a substitute 
for facts and reasons, I am confident 
that the Members of the Senate who 
eagerly await an explanation of the bill 
will come to see that our presentation 
against the McCarran bill is a justified 
one. 

The chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and his colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from South Dakota, have attempt- 
ed to make much of the fact that those 
of us who oppose his bill did not appear 
before his committee at the time that 
the omnibus hearings were taking place. 
He, likewise, has made much of the fact 
that it took 2 months after the intro- 
duction of S. 2550 before we were in a 
position to present an alternative bill, 
the Humphrey-Lehman bill, S. 2842. 
Such an argument, Mr. President, is 
spurious and misleading. S. 2550 
reached the calendar on January 29, 
1952, at the very time that it was in- 
troduced as a bill from the Judiciary 
Committee. It got on the calendar at 
the same time that it was introduced. 
It was a bill of 302 pages. I consider 
it a yeoman feat that we were able to 
present our alternative proposals in the 
short space of 6 weeks. We were able 
to do so only because we had been work- 
ing on immigration legislation for more 
than a year and only because we were 
able to make use of much of the staff re- 
sults of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. The McCarran bill is heavy laden 
with booby traps. Those booby traps 
had to be unearthed, understood, and 
brought into the open. We did so. In 
doing so, I believe, we have performed 
a service for the Senate. Had we not 
made our study and introduced our leg- 
islation, Members of the Senate would 
be, today, voting on a bill which they 
did not understand and which they 
would not be able to explain to their 
constituents. 

Soon after the introduction of our om- 
nibus bill we asked the Senate Judiciary 
Committee for hearings. We hoped that 
it would be possible for us to sit down 
around a table, explain our differences 
with the McCarran bill, and arrive at 
some better understanding of the issues, 
Our request for hearings was never 
granted. Not only were no hearings 
held on the Humphrey-Lehman bill in- 
troduced on March 12, but no hearings 
were held on S. 2343, the Lehman- 
Humphrey bill introduced on October 
20,1951. It is no excuse to say that hear- 
ings were held in 1948, 1949, or 1950, or 
that those hearings were held before one 
or two committees. We asked the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee for an 
opportunity to be heard on our bills and 
we were denied that opportunity—that 
is the fact. 

There is one final word I wish to say 
by way of introduction before setting 
forth in summary form our further ob- 
jections to the McCarran bill. Let me 
say that my main objection I have al- 
ready made, It is an objection to the 
philosophy of the bill and to what it 
would mean to us in our relationship 
with the rest of the world, 
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We have introduced a series of more 
than 100 amendments to the McCarran 
bill. We have made it clear that we plan 
to ask the Senate to recommit the bill to 
the committee. To these declarations of 
intention the senior Senator from South 
Dakota and the senior Senator from Ne- 
vada have loosely charged a filibuster by 
amendment. This charge surprises me, 
not only because of its inaccuracy, but, 
also, because of its more serious and dan- 
gerous implications. It is inaccurate, as 
Members of the Senate know, as evi- 
denced by the fact that we were pre- 
pared to begin the debate on this bill last 
Friday and that the debate did not begin 
because of the request of the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee. The 
charge is disturbing to me because I be- 
lieve it is part of a pattern of hiding the 
facts in connection with the immigra- 
tion bill. On Friday we were promised 
a section-by-section explanation of the 
McCarran bill. That has as yet not been 
forthcoming. It has been our hope that 
we could discuss this bill in its detail, but 
on Tuesday, when the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee rose to defend his 
bill, he refused eight times the request 
of the distinguished junior Senator from 
New York that he yield for a question 
and twice the request of the junior Sen- 
ator from Illinois and the senior Senator 
from Michigan that he yield for a ques- 
tion. Instead, he yielded extensively for 
inaccurate and misleading remarks by 
the senior Senator from South Dakota, 
who charged a filibuster. 

In an attempt to obtain a discussion 
of the merits of this legislation we have 
introduced our amendments. Needless 
to say, they are manifold. Each of them 
sets forth an area of controversy be- 
tween our position and that of the Sena- 
tor from Nevada. 

Instead of welcoming discussion as a 
way of ascertaining the facts, we have 
been charged with filibuster by amend- 
ment. We have been told that it is 
dangerous to tamper with amendments. 
Mr. President, I charge that it is danger- 
ous to legislate by secrecy; that it is dan- 
gerous to legislate through misinforma- 
tion and lack of information; and that 
it is dangerous to avoid healthy debate 
and discussion. 

We are not attempting to avoid a vote. 
We are instead preparing for such a vote. 
We are educating ourselves, and we hope 
that we are thereby informing the Sen- 
ate, and may I remind the Senate that 
among our forces there are four members 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee? 
May I also remind the Senate that the 
minority report from that committee 
likewise charges inadequate considera- 
tion by the committee. It points out 
that the bill did not receive a section-by- 
section discussion by the committee be- 
fore final action. It points out that the 
bill was acted upon in committee before 
final reports were received from the 
State Department and the Justice De- 
partment. It calls for further and more 
detailed study. 

Senate bill 2550 is being presented to 
us by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mo- 
CaRRAN] as an omnibus immigration bill 
codifying existing immigration law. It 
is, however, more than that. In my 


judgment, it is, in fact, not an immigra- 
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tion bill alone; but, more than that, it is 
an exclusion and deportation bill. Fur- 
thermore, it does more than codify the 
existing law. It seriously changes the 
existing law. 

This has been brilliantly, elaborately, 
and expressly described by the Senator 
from New York [Mr, LEHMAN], the junior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Benton], 
the senior Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McMaxon], the junior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], and 
the junior Senator from Michigan IMr. 
Moopy]. I repeat that the record of 
their debate is one which will go down 
in the annals of congressional debate as 
being of the finest. The research which 
was done, the preparation which was un- 
dertaken, and the delivery which was 
made indicate the careful thought and 
the sincere consideration which have 
been given to this legislative proposal, 

I am in favor of some of the codifica- 
tion features of the McCarran bill. If 
the purpose of the pending bill, how- 
ever, is only to codify, why have not we 
been given a simple, noncontroversial 
codification bill, which we could have 
gotten out of the way quickly, before 
tackling the second aspect of the bill 
that now is before us, namely, that of 
making major changes in our present 
immigration policy. In fact, if the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Nevada 
would be willing to prepare at this very 
moment a pure codification bill with but 


one or two amendments designed to. 


eliminate recial discrimination, I would 
immediately and readily join with him 
in asking the Senate to pass the bill 
without further delay. 

However, the pending bill is more than 
a codification; it is a drastic rewriting 
of our immigration laws. It not only 
incorporates the statutory errors of 30 
years ago, but it adds many more. We 
could fill volumes of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp if we were to point out the 
changes which the McCarran bill would 
make in existing immigration legisla- 
tion. My colleagues and I have already 
presented some of those changes to the 
Senate. We are prepared to present 
Many more, Mr. President, 

The omnibus bill is no small matter. 
It deals with the lives and destinies of 
thousands of human beings—citizens, 
alien residents, and persons who perhaps 
will be immigrants. It is for that rea- 
son that we must devote to the bill our 
utmost reasoning. It is for that reason 
that we plead for serious study of the 
bill. It is for that reason that we are 
prepared to suggest that the committee 
give the matter further study. This is 
the kind of legislation that may come up 
once in a generation. If we act hastily 
or without full knowledge of the entire 
background, there may not be a chance 
for many years to come to correct our 
mistakes. 

The proponents of the McCarran bill 
urge its support on the ground that it 
removes racial discrimination in our im- 
migration laws. That statement is but 
ahalf truth. The bill takes a very nec- 
essary step forward in removing some 
discriminatory provisions of our immi- 
gration laws, but it perpetuates and adds 
many others. 
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In recent moments, we have already 
discussed this point in colloquy between 
the Senator from New York [Mr. LEH- 
man] and myself. The fact that provi- 
sion for a new type of exclusion or of dis- 
crimination is incorporated in this bill 
indicates, I believe, that we have not re- 
moved racial discrimination from the 
immigration laws of the United States. 

At the outset let me say that the Mc- 
Carran bill apparently has a philosophy. 
Its philosophy is incorporated in Sen- 
ate Report 1515, Eighty-first Congress, 
second session, The Immigration and 
Naturalization Systems of the United 
States, a report of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. This report is a lengthy 
volume of 925 pages, plus an index of 
26 pages and a table of contents of 15 
pages more. Chapter I of that report 
purports to discuss scientifically the 
question of race. I invite the attention 
of the Senate to the first few pages of 
that chapter. It is filled with anthropo- 
logical inaccuracies and unscientific 
statements—theories which have been 
repudiated by modern science. At this 
point, I read a statement by Dr. T. D. 
Stewart, curator of physical anthropol- 
ogy for the Smithsonian Institution, 
commenting on chapter I. He made 
this statement pursuant to an official 
request from my office. His statement 
reads as follows: 


The material covered in the chapter re- 
ferred to above is divisible into two parts: 
(1) race classification, and (2) demography. 
Since the demographic material is consid- 
ered on a national rather than a racial basis 
and since I cannot qualify as a demographer, 
I will limit my opinion to the racial por- 
tion of this chapter. 

What is said about race classification is 
mnocuous, from the standpoint of racist 
ideas, largely because it is based on Blumen- 
bach's writings of 1775. This means that 
all of the contributions to anthropology 
since our Nation was founded have been 
ignored. At that time the American con- 
tinent was not fully explored, let alone the 
interiors of Asia and Africa. Obviously any 
en of peoples as of that date would 
not 

Blumenbach's racial classification of 1775 is 
of historic interest and for this reason is 
usually mentioned in writings on race. The 
unmodified classifications is not widely used 
today. ‘Thus the justification for going back 
to Blumenbach in the present instance— 
namely, because his classification “is quite 
commonly used in studies dealing with the 
subject of races and peoples“ is equivocal. 

Actually the continued use of this ancient 
classification is due to precedence. Folkmar 
in his Dictionary of Races and Peoples— 
Senate Document, No. 662, Sixty-first Con- 
gress, third session, 19ll—says that he 
“deemed it reasonable to follow the classi- 
fication employed by Blumenbach, which 
school geographies have made most familiar 
to Americans.” Also in many ways the pres- 
ent statement seems to be an abbreviated 
version of Folkmar's. This resembiance ap- 
pears especially in the names applied to the 
racial groups. On the other hand, minor 
errors, particular of a linguistic nature, have 
crept into the new text. 

In matter of philosophy the idea seems to 
be to clothe the whole subject of race in ob- 
scurity and to ignore advances in knowledge. 
However, anything of this sort has very little 
significance here anyway since the race con- 
cept is not used beyond chapter 2 and since 
the proposed new immigration bill “removes 
the last racial barrier, both to immigration 
and naturalization” (p. €08). 
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Note, Mr. President, the comment, 
“What is said about race classification is 
innocuous.” Dr. Stewart, it will be noted, 
took at face value the statement made, 
in behalf of the proponents of the Me- 
Carran bill, thet it “removes the last ra- 
cial barrier, botn to immigration and 
naturalization.” Hence he believed that 
the race system analysis in the report 
has very little significance. Alas, Mr. 
President, that is not true. 

The sponsors of Senate bill 2550 seem 
proud of their claim that their bill abol- 
ishes discrimination. Then they go 
right ahead and write a bill which on its 
face is discriminatory. It is a bill which 
says to the peoples of the world, whose 
friendship we need if we are to prevail in 
the struggle against Communist ideology, 
“After giving the matter our considered 
thought, we in the Senate have con- 
cluded that we were wrong when we said 
in our Declaration of Independence that 
‘all men are created equal’ ”. 

Mr. President. I believe that Thomas 
Jefferson was right, and I believe that 
the Judiciary Committee is wrong. I will 
rest my case with the doctrine of the 
Declaration of Independence, rather 
than with the doctrine of the McCarran 
bill. I think many more people—both 
those who are students of democratic 
political institutions and those who are 
just practical, every-day people in a 
great democratic ill agree 
with my position. I think they still be- 
lieve in the Declaration of Independence. 
I do not think they wish to turn their 
backs on the great creed which is at the 
basis of our faith, namely, that all men 
are created equal. 

However, Mr. President, if some per- 
sons have their way, we are about to turn 
our backs on that great creed and on the 
Preamble of our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. I must say with equal candor, 
Mr. President, that before such persons 
have their way, they will have to fight 
for it. They will not take such a step 
without definite opposition. There will 
be very strong opposition to a bill such 
as the pending one. In many respects, 
the position taken in the pending bill is 
both erroneous and fallacious. Again I 
challenge them to prove the soundness 
of their position. 

Of course, Mr. President, in boxing 
circles it is required that the opponents 
come out fighting. However, it seems 
that the proponents of this bill think 
that in the Senate it is possible to pre- 
sent a bill, refuse to explain it, and just 
ease it through. 

Mr. President, some of us understand 
the pending bill, and we have been talk- 
ing about it to many other persons. In 
addition, some of the editors, some of 
the churchmen, some of the great frater- 
nal groups of America, some of the every- 
day people of our country—including 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews—under- 
stand the bill, and they do not 
like it. Not only that, but they have 
made their voices heard, and they have 
notified their representatives in this 
body of their dislike of many of the pro- 
visions of the McCarran bill. I say it is 
an affront to the intelligence and to the 
Cecency of these groups to ignore their 
pleas and to ignore their objections. 
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I should like to have some member of 
the Judiciary Committee answer the elo- 
quent speech of the Senator from Rhode 
Island {Mr. Pastore] who brought out 
information which needs to be answered. 
The Senator from Rhode Island is a 
brilliant Senator. He has an incisive 
mind, and he has strong feelings. Yet 
he has not even been paid the compli- 
ment, nor has he been paid the tribute 
due a fellow Senator, of a reply to the 
charges which he leveled on the floor 
yesterday against this bill. 

Mr. President, the people of the United 
States are not going to let happen the in- 
equities and injustices which would be 
perpetrated by the McCarran bill. Be- 
cause the American people are proud of 
their country, they are not going to per- 
mit such a bill as this to be written into 
public law, merely because the Senate of 
the United States is asleep on the job. 
They are not going to permit the Senate 
to legislate a policy which is a repudia- 
tion of the basic traditions of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, there will be an ac- 
counting; do not worry about that. I 
wish to say to my fellow Democrats on 
this side that they had better reexamine 
the meaning of the Democratic Party be- 
fore they start to support a bill such as 
this. I ask those who worship at the 
shrine of Abraham Lincoln, who believe 
in human equality, who believe in gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, who believe in peo- 
ple, who believe in the common man, the 
common people, as Lincoln put it—I ask 
them to reexamine this bill before they 
adulterate their political program by 
voting for this measure. 

Mr. President, some of our colleagues 
are sitting in Appropriation Committees 
hour after hour. That is why some of us 
on the Senate floor are making this fight, 
in order that our colleagues may read 
the Recorp and understand what this 
debate is about. These men have tre- 
mendous responsibilities. The present 
occupant of the chair [Mr. JOHNSON of 
Texas] a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, who took a very courageous 
stand in behalf of the Mutual Security 
Act—he, too, has been necessarily tied 
up in committee. A great variety of leg- 
islation comes before the Senate. It is 
not merely this bill which engages the 
attention of Senators. One of the rea- 
sons why those of us who feel so deeply 
about this measure are endeavoring to 
present the issues fully on the Senate 
floor is to enable our colleagues, who are 
busy with their work on committees, to 
read the Recorp and come to a realiza- 
tion of what is about to be done by the 
Senate, unless we stop it. 

Mr. President, in debating this bill let 
us be frank and truthful with one an- 
other. It does not abolish racial dis- 
crimination. It discriminates against 
people living in Southern and Southeast- 
ern Europe. It discriminates against 
Negroes and it discriminates against 
orientals and part orientals. That is a 
fact. That is what the bill does; and I 
remind my colleagues that the people I 
have just mentioned are some of the 
people whom we need as friends. 

Let me turn to section 202 (a) (5) 
of the McCarran bill. Our laws today 
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classify aliens for purposes of immigra- 
tion according to the country in which 
they were born. This is what the Sen- 
ator from New York was referring to 
awhile ago. That principle will be con- 
tinued under the McCarran bill for all 
people—except orientals. A person of 
oriental or part-oriental descent who 
comes from within an artifically desig- 
nated area of the world called the Asia 
Pacific triangle—by the way, whoever 
thought up that one? What kind of 
new geographers do we have around the 
Senate? “The Asia Pacific triangle.” 
We take the map of the globe and we 
cut it as we would cut a piece of pie, 
into a triangle, and we say to those in 
that triangle, where the majority of the 
population of the world is to be found, 
where our real problems are pressing 
for solution, where our sons are dying, 
where many people have already been 
snared and snatched into the Commu- 
nist trap, “Now, we are going to treat 
you a little bit differently. We are go- 
ing to try to relegate you to a sort of 
second-class status in the brotherhood 
of mankind. In other words, you are 
really not in the brotherhood: you are 
a sort of second cousin, just on the 
fringes.” Mr. President, a person of 
oriental or part-oriental descent who 
comes from within an artificially desig- 
nated area of the world called the Asia 
Pacific triangle does not qualify for ad- 
mission to the United States on the basis 
of the country of his birth, but rather 
on the basis of his racial origin, and he 
is arbitrarily assigned to the minimum or 
near minimum quotas for those coun- 
tries within that so-called Asia Pacific 
triangle. Thus a person born in Lon- 
don of a British father and an Indian 
mother, as I mentioned awhile ago, 
would not qualify for immigration on 
the British quota as any other London 
born child would. Because of his racial 
origin he would be assigned to the small- 
er Indian quota. Here the McCarran 
bill is telling this person, “You who may 
have 50 percent Indian blood in your 
veins are not as good as the other peo- 
ple in London. We don't like your 
mother’s race. We want to be sure that 
we get as few as possible of your kind 
into our country.” That is what we are 
Saying. 

Mr. President, can such a bill, incor- 
porating a blood theory, be called a bill 
which abolishes racial discrimination in 
immigration? The last country which 
proposed a blood theory was Nazi Ger- 
many; and I hope that everyone knows 
what happened to her. I say to my fel- 
low Americans it is about time we repu- 
diated this fascistic nonsense, this false 
philosophy. The blood theory does not 
belong in this country. This kind of 
discrimination is foreign to everything 
for which America stands. It is bad 
enough to hear people talk about it; it 
is bad enough to have private groups 
say they are for it; but it is inexcusable 
for the Congress of the United States 
to legislate it and make it a public law. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Minnesota realizes that, 
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although we have been speaking thus 
far about an oriental born in England, 
or about persons of half oriental and 
half British blood, under the pending 
bill the same disability, the same dis- 
crimination would be practiced in every 
country in the world, not alone in Eng- 
land, Belgium, Holland, or Germany, but 
also in Canada, in Mexico, in Brazil, in 
the Argentine, in Peru, in Venezuela and 
in all other countries. As the Senator 
knows the people of those countries, 
amazingly have no quotas at all. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. They are non- 
quota. 

Mr. LEHMAN. They are nonquota. 
They can come in 50,000,000 strong if 
they want to, if they are otherwise quali- 
fied. The only persons who are dis- 
criminated against are the orientals. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
Let us consider countries like Peru or 
Chile. They, too, have been fortunate in 
having persons emigrate to their shores, 
though, of course, most of their citizens 
are native born. Most of the natives of 
the Western Hemisphere are nonquota 
under our law. They can come to the 
United States if they qualify under the 
standards of immigration. Those stand- 
ards apply to all persons. But if a native 
of the Western Hemisphere who is of 
Chinese or Japanese or Filipino or any 
other oriental descent presents himself, 
he does not so qualify. He is charged to 
the quota of the country from which his 


-ancestors came. 


Mr. LEHMAN. His family may have 
been in another country five generations, 
as a matter of fact. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
If they are persons of oriental ances- 
try 

Mr. LEHMAN. Of one-half oriental 
blood. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. How can that be 
determined? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I do not know. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There may be 
some very shrewd doctors in this body, 
but no doctor has yet been able to de- 
termine a difference between the blood 
of a citizen of the Republic of India and 
the blood of a citizen of the State of Min- 
nesota or of the State of New York or 
of the State of Nevada, or of any other 
State. I say, how is it determined? A 
quick look is taken. Who takes that 
look? The consul takes it before he de- 
cides one way or the other. 

Let us reflect for a moment on the 
manner in which this provision would 
be enforced. I should like to have the 
doctors, the blood specialists, on the Ju- 
diciary Committee tell me how that pro- 
vision is going to be enforced. 

How do we know whether the appli- 
cant for immigration has one-half or 
three-eighths or one-eighth blood of an 
ancestor from a country within the Asia 
Pacific triangle? It will presumably be 
necessary for our consuls physically to 
examine every single applicant. 

I suggest that the staff of the Judi- 
ciary Committee concentrate their at- 
tention on this classical medical prob- 
lem. Let us assume that the persons ex- 
amined do not have any birth certificates 
or family records. That is entirely prob- 
adie. Ilcw do the technicians of the 
Judiciary Commiicce, how do the consuls 
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of the State Department, or the Immi- 
gration Office of the Justice Department, 
determine whether a man has one- 
eighth, two-eighths, three-eighths, or 
four-eighths of so-called oriental blood? 
When they work that out they will have 
made a discovery which will be one of 
the greatest contributions of the United 
States Senate to the cause of medical 
science. 

It will presumably be necessary for 
our consuls physically to examine every 
single applicant. No matter how many 
blood tests a person may be given, his 
ancestry remains hidden. That is the 
$64 question in this bill. It is the secret 
within the McCarran bill, and it is some- 
thing its proponents do not want to talk 
about. But I should like to get an an- 
swer. 

No matter how many blood tests a 
person may take, one’s ancestry remains 
hidden, for the blood of a white man and 
the blood of a dark man are the same. 
Thus, our consuls will be forced to judge 
hy appearance. If they find something 
oriental about the applicant’s appear- 
ance they will become suspicious and 
will then have to check on the origin 
of his parents, his grandparents, or per- 
haps even a few generations back. This, 
Mr. President, is not only disgraceful, it 
would be harmful to our position all over 
the world to have our consuls spending 
their time analyzing the pedigrees of 
prospective immigrants. 

Thus, the sponsors of the McCarran 
bill who claim that their bill removes 
the last racial barrier in our immigration 
and naturalization laws next say they 
have a good reason for discriminating 
against orientals and part orientals. 
That is what they finally get around to 
saying, Mr. President. They say it in 
the alleged factual résumé which is on 
the desk of each Senator. I place quo- 
tation marks around and underscore the 
word alleged.“ 

It is said that if we did not discrim- 
inate against orientals our country 
would be flooded by them. This, Mr. 
President, is another bogey. It is sheer 
nonsense. I submit that it is not sup- 
ported by any fact, past or present, and 
it is not even supported by theory. It is 
supported by an assertion, by a plain, 
outright statement, without any evi- 
dence whatsoever to give credence to the 
statement. That seems to be the tech- 
nique of the proponents of the bill. It 
is a hit-and-run policy. 

Let us take a look at the facts. 

First, so far as quota countries are 
concerned our laws have established a 
numerical limitation on immigration. 
So this so-called flood of orientals could 
not come from those countries. They 
could only come, therefore, from the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere 
where there is no quota limitation. Let 
us examine that argument. 

There are today about 900,000 people 
of oriental origin in Latin America. A 
good number were born outside the West- 
ern Hemisphere and hence cannot qual- 
ify for a nonquota status since non- 
quota status is granted only to those 
born in the Western Hemisphere. I do 
not know what proportion of the 900 000 
people of oriental origin are natives of 
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Latin America. Many of the proponents 
of S. 2550 say that two-thirds of them— 
600,000—would thus qualify and they 
say would pack their bags and move to 
the United States lock, stock, and barrel. 

This is a strange argument for me to 
understand. Under our laws today with- 
out the enactment of the McCarran bill 
about 149,000,000 Latin Americans of 
white, Negro, and Indian stock could 
qualify for a nonimmigrant visa and 
theoretically could flood the country. 
Under the McCarran bill no change 
would be made in their eligibility and no 
steps would be taken to meet this alleged 
threat. The reason is that these Latin- 
American citizens are not flooding into 
the United States. 

Many of them love their own countries, 
just as we love ours. 

Mr. President, last night I had the op- 
portunity of looking at the television for 
a little while. I saw a chap from Mex- 
ico who had just won the world’s light- 
weight boxing championship from a 
citizen of the United States. The an- 
nouncer said, “Are you not proud to be 
lightweight champion of the world?” 
The man replied, “I am champion of 
Mexico. I won it for Mexico.” 

That told me something. It told me 
that other people are proud of their 
countries. We are not the only people 
in the world who are proud of their 
homeland. Many other people love 
their countries just as we love ours. 
They are at home there, and they want 
to stay there. Those who wish to emi- 
grate to the United States must meet all 
the requirements which our law pre- 
scribes concerning health, morals, liter- 
acy, and loyalty to the democratic form 
of government. Every one of them must 
furnish proof, in the form of affidavits, 
from relatives or friends in the United 
States, that he will not become a public 
charge. 

That is why in spite of the fact that 
150,000,000 people in Latin America are 
eligible for application for a nonquota 
immigration, less than 15,000 have been 
entering this country annually. In other 
words the ratio of immigration into the 
United States from Latin America has 
been less than 1 in 10,000 per year. If 
we apply that same ratio to the alleged 
600,000 Latin Americans of Oriental 
stock who would be made eligible for 
nonquota immigration we would only 
have less than 60 persons a year entering 
the United States. If the United States 
cannot absorb 60 more persons a year 
within its borders then indeed we are a 
failing society. Mr. President, such an 
influx under no sense of the word and 
no matter how wild the imagination can 
be called a flood. It has been called that, 
but the statement has not been sub- 
stantiated. 

While we are on this question of racial 
discrimination let us look at another 
section of the McCarran bill—section 202 
(c). This hits directly at the immigra- 
tion of Negroes from the West Indies— 
without saying so. It provides that not 
more than 100 persons may enter an- 
nually from any one colony. This is a 
change from existing law. Under exist- 
ing law we have been assigning colony 
immigration to the total quota available 
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to the mother country. Within that 
quota, therefore, a native of Martinique, 
for example, has the same standing as a 
native of Paris. Under the McCarran 
bill this would be changed. 

What we are doing here again, there- 
fore, is to turn to the people of these 
islands in the Western Hemisphere, so 
important to us for bases during World 
War II, so important to our defense of 
the Panama Canal, and so vulnerable to 
Communist propaganda and subversive 
activities, and we are telling them, “We 
are discriminating against you. We 
think you are not as good as others in 
the Western Hemisphere and that you 
are not as good as Europeans. We are 
going to cut you down.” 

I think that is a very sad mistake. 
There would be no ficod of these people 
into the United States, because they, too, 
must meet the same standards met by 
all other people throughout the world 
who wish to come to our country. The 
number that would come would be very 
limited, but at least they could come 
on the basis of equality of treatment, 
rather than under the very discrimina- 
tory formula, which is so evident in the 
McCarran bill. 

Mr. President, I understand that the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON] 
wishes to call up a conference report. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that I 
may yield to the Senator from Texas. 

May I ask the Senator from Texas if at 


the conclusion of the consideration of 


the report it would be possible for the 
Senate to recess and resume tomorrow, 
when I might continue with my presen- 
tation? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I may say that I appreciate the 
courtesy of the Senator from Minnesota 
in yielding for the purpose of my pre- 
senting a conference report on the pay 
bill for the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
I am not informed as to the plans of the 
majority leader, but soon as the report 
is laid down, I will consult him and in- 
form the Senator of his wishes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Very well. 

(At this point Mr. JOHNSON of Texas 
presented the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to bill H. R. 5715, which 
appears elsewhere in the Recorp under 
the appropriate heading.) 

THE QUOTA SYSTEM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. The next subject 
I should like to discus is the subject of 
our quota system which is based on the 
principle of national origin. This prin- 
ciple in my judgment is likewise a basic 
discriminatory one, not consistent with 
the best interests of our country and 
not consistent with the democratic 
foundation stones of our society. It re- 
quires modification. 

Our present quota system came into 
being in 1929. It has been in operation 
for 23 years. It has proven to be inade- 
quate as witnessed by the fact that in 
1948 it was necessary for us to enact the 
Displaced Persons Act to take care of the 
crying need of that chaotic period in 
world history. 

The quota system has two aspects to 
it. It establishes an over-all ceiling on 
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ordinary immigration from outside the 
Western Hemisphere. I want to make 
it clear that Iam in agreement with that 
provision. There are limits to the num- 
bers of people that our country can ab- 
sorb at any one time, and it is, there- 
fore, essential that immigration take 
place in an orderly way within the limits 
of our absorptive capacity. 

It is the second aspect of the quota 
system with which I take issue, how- 
ever, that which discriminates as be- 
tween people on the basis of their na- 
tional origin. 

Mr. President, I have the honor to rep- 
resent a great State in the Senate. Our 
State drew its population from many 
parts of Europe. We are proud of that 
fact ana at times call ourselves a United 
Nations in miniature. Our population 
includes people of Scandinavian, Ger- 
man, Slavic, Irish, Greek, French, and 
other origins. We are all equal in Min- 
nesota—good Americans. We are good 
citizens regardless of where our parents, 
grandparents, or great grandparents 
came from. I like that principle. It is 
what made America great. It is what 
built our country. I do not approve of 
a law which violates that principle. The 
McCarran bill would perpetuate a sys- 
tem which violates that principle. 

In 1924 it was decided that quota im- 
migration would be limited to about 
150,000 a year—approximately one- 
eighth of 1 percent of the 1924 popula- 
tion of the United States. Today the 
McCarran bill, by keeping the ceiling of 
150,000, would fix immigration at one- 
tenth of 1 percent of our 1950 popula- 
tion. But our laws go further. They 
split up these 150,000 among the various 
countries of the world, in proportion to 
the number of Americans living in 1920 
who could trace their origin to that 
country. As a result, by far the largest 
block of quota members goes to Great 
Britain at the expense of practically all 
the other countries, but most particu- 
larly at the expense of the countries of 
southern and eastern Europe. 

As a result today some of the country 
quotas like that of Norway, Denmark, 
Italy, and Greece become heavily over- 
subscribed while other countries like 
Great Britain do not even use half of 
the quota numbers allotted to them. 
Since under our laws all unused num- 
bers are declared forfeited, although 
theoretically 150,000 numbers are made 
available every year, only 40,000 to 
80,000 are actually used. 

Mr. President, if we decide that we 
can allow 150,000 or any other number 
on which we can agree to come into this 
country as quota immigrants, we ought 
to stick by that figure. I am not happy 
about any law which would discriminate 
within the 150,000 against the Danish, 
the Norwegians, the Finnish, the Polish, 
the Czechoslovakians, the Hungarians, 
or the Rumanians. We have many such 
people in my State, Mr. President. 
Those immigrants are, in fact, discrim- 
inated against under existing law and 
under the McCarran bill. Let me show 
how. Under the quota system any 
Englishman can today enter the United 
States as an immigrant, because the 
66,000 British quota numbers are not 
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used to any signficant extent. A Dan- 
ish citizen, however, who might want to 
come over to the United States to join 
his family and become an American citi- 
zen will have to wait 6 years because the 
Danish quota is oversubscribed for that 
period of time. We could use a great 
many more good Danes. The Norwe- 
gian quota is oversubscribed for 7 years. 
We could use some more good Norwe- 
gians in this country. The Finnish 
quota is oversubscribed for 6 years. We 
could use more of the good people of 
Finland, whose courage is second to 
none. And so on down the line. Each 
quota is oversubscribed. 

Unused quota numbers are being for- 
feited at the rate of over 70,000 per 
year. This is particularly tragic to 
Italy, Greece, and Germany where an 
adjustment of the population situation 
would help solve the economic problems 
upon which communism feeds. 

Think how wonderful it would be if 
we opened our doors to a few thousand 
more people of German extraction. I 
have been in Germany, and I know that 
the problem of the expellee or refugee 
is one of the most serious political and 
economic problems in Germany. I can 
testify that there are no finer citizens 
in the world today than people from 
Germany. They have proved them- 
selves in this country. They are the 
best of farmers and mechanics. They 
are great artisans. They are skilled 
workers and fine managers. It seems to 
me that it is a ridiculous policy to close 
the doors to those people who would like 
to come to the United States. The 
same thing can be said of the Greeks, 
the Italians, the Danes, the Finns, and 
the Rumanians. 

Members of the Senate are well aware 
of the so-called ethnic German problem 
in Western Germany. These ethnic 
Germans do not qualify for the German 
quota because they were not born in 
Germany. They must qualify under the 
rather heavily oversubscribed quota of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and 
Rumania. 

I can see no logical reason why the 
unused quota numbers should not be 
made available to people who are on the 
waiting list for oversubscribed quotas. 
Our standards for admission ought to be 
based on qualifications of health, mo- 
rality, adherence to principles of demo- 
cratic government, and evidence of eco- 
nomic support. America needs compas- 
sion for human suffering and the desire 
to reunite families. 

I do not want to seem sentimental, 
but it is about time for us to begin think- 
ing about compassion for human suf- 
fering, and the desire to reunite families. 

Our system of admission should not 
be based on race or on nationality. As 
one who traces his ancestry to the Anglo- 
Saxons, I say I do not approve of legis- 
lation which provides a decided and ex- 
clusive preference for Anglo-Saxons. 
Perhaps I should correct that statement. 
My ancestry was Anglo-Saxon on my 
father’s side. My father’s ancestors ar- 
rived in 1689 in Dudley, Mass. On my 
mother’s side it was Norwegian. My 


mother was 7 years old when she came . 


to this country from Norway. 
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The problem of absorbing immigrants 
from whatever their culture may be is 
not a serious one so long as our quota 
immigration is limited to one-tenth of 
1 percent as under S. 2550, or one-sixth 
of 1 percent as under S. 2842. These fig- 
ures mean that within 30 years, in one 
whole generation, the maximum immi- 
gration of people from all nationalities 
cannot be more than 3 to 5 percent of 
our present population. There is no 
doubt but that our culture is strong 
enough to absorb that number over a 
period of 30 years. 

I agree with what the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] had to say 
in his brilliant speech on the floor of the 
Senate yesterday. I know the depth of 
the sincerity which moved him, and the 
feeling he had for his people and his 
background. He pointed out the inade- 
quacy and the inequity of the McCarran 
bill. 

The quota system, based upon the 
census of 1920, discriminates against the 
people of Italy, as it does against the 
people of Greece, Austria, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, and countries in the 
south and southeast of Europe. 

Mr. President, earlier today the Chan- 
celor of Austria, Dr. Figl, visited the 
Senate. It was my privilege to meet 
him in Vienna. He is a man of courage, 
a man of vision, a man of great patriot- 
ism and a defender of his people and his 
country. He has been a stalwart cham- 
pion of our fight for freedom in the 
world. 

I should like to remind the authors of 
the pending bill that their bill does not 
treat Austria too well. There are many 
Austrians who would like to come to the 
United States. We have some Austrians 
in my State, and they are wonderful 
people. They are good citizens. There 
is room in America for their kind of 
people. There is room in America for 
people who qualify under the standards 
of morality and health, economic well- 
being and devotion to democratic prin- 
ciples. There is plenty of room for them. 
We will need such people, Mr. President, 
No matter how one may look at it, a 
leavening of such immigrants is good 
for business, it is good for the strength 
of the Republic, it is good for production, 
and it is good for the health of our 
political economy. 

America is not poorer because of the 
more than 300,000 displaced persons who 
came into our country. We are richer. 
America is not any poorer because she 
permitted from ten to fifteen thousand 
orphaned children from Europe to come 
toher shores. Weare richer, and we are 
happier. Some people who never had 
children got a little family music in their 
homes. It is good for them. They are 
enjoying it. They are all the happier. 

Mr. President, our country will not be- 
come weakened, nor will it become des- 
pairing, because foreign peoples come to 
its shores. The only time that America 
really found itself in trouble was when 
we started to close down our gates, when 
we removed the welcome mat, when we 
put out the lights in the Goddess of 
Liberty statue, and when we started to 
worship the stock market, the ticker 
tape, and all the other speculative ap- 
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paratus. That was the time when we 
started to worship false values. We were 
all in it. We ended up in 1929 with our 
own people sick and unemployed. From 
1929 to 1933 the United States was in a 
period of immorality and in a period of 
depression the like of which it has never 
experienced. From that time on we took 
a little different attitude. We began to 
think of people. We began to think 
about government in its relationship to 
people. 

Mr. President, I am sorry to say that 
that trend is now being reversed. I am 
sorry to say that that noble period in 
American history, which historians will 
record as a wonderful, humane period, 
from 1933 on up and through World 
War II, is now being reversed. This bill 
is a cardinal example of the reversal 
of the trend, or a reversal of the period. 
We had better take another look, Mr. 
President. We had better not let it 
happen, 

It is strange to me that those who 
prefer a bill giving a decided and exclu- 
sive preference to Anglo-Saxons do, in 
fact, not pay due deference to one of 
the finest Anglo-Saxon contributions to 
our world’s civilization, namely, the 
Anglo-Saxon system of justice. Under 
Anglo-Saxon law restraints are imposed 
on the exercise of arbitrary authority by 
the executive and the power of judicial 
review is given to the courts. That is 
what we mean by due process of law. 
Mr. President, I regret to say that this 
fine tradition is seriously impaired in the 
McCarran bill, where a man’s fate as to 
entry, deportation, or naturalization will 
depend on “the opinion of the Attorney 
General” rather than a judicial proceed- 
ing under due process of law. 

An immigration visa is one of the high- 
est privileges which our country can be- 
‘stow on an alien. Our visa rules should 
be examined and applied carefully. We 
must keep out undesirable aliens and en- 
courage the entry of those who have a 
contribution to make to our society. 
Let us now analyze how some of the pro- 
visions of the McCarran bill abuse this 
standard. 

Let us first lool: at sections 212 (a) (9) 
and (10) of the bill on pages 50 and 51. 
I agree wholeheartedly with the pro- 
vision in subsection (9) barring persons 
from the United States who have com- 
mitted crimes involving moral turpitude. 
I ask the Members of the Senate, how- 
ever, to look carefully at subsection (10) 
which goes beyond that test of moral 
turpitude and would exclude persons who 
have been convicted of crimes not in- 
volving moral turpitude. 

It seems clear from a reading of sub- 
section (10) that the Senate Judiciary 
Committee did not intend to exclude 
from entry into the United States per- 
sons convicted of purely political of- 
fenses. That section, however, would, 
in fact, exclude such persons. It states 
that persons convicted of two crimes not 
involving moral turpitude would be ex- 
cluded so long as the aggregate possible 
sentence for the crimes was more than 
5 years. 

In my judgment, as I mentioned in the 
colloquy with the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Moopy], Cardinal Minds- 
zenty, that great churchman, would thus 
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be excluded from entry into the United 
States. Let us see how this provision 
works. 

It is well known that when the Com- 
munists wish to try a political opponent 
they do not want to make a martyr out 
of him. They will do their best to show 
the public that he is a man of low moral 
character and a petty crook. To accom- 
plish that they frequently tack on to 
the political charges other charges that 
have nothing to do with politics, The 
case of Cardinal Mindszenty is a good 
one in point. That distinguished 
churchman was tried on 4 charges. Two 
of them were purely political and would, 
therefore, not disqualify him under sec- 
tion 212 (a) (10) from entering the 
United States. The charges were the 
charge of treason and the charge of 
heading an organization to overthrow 
the Hungarian Government. That is 
what the Communist Government of 
Hungary charged against Cardinal 
Mindszenty. Those were the political 
charges. 

However, there were two other charges. 
The other charges against Cardinal 
Mindszenty were, first, the “crime” of 
neglecting to report foreign exchange 
and, second, the “crime” of speculation. 
Neither of these ‘‘crimes,” Mr. Presi- 
dent, involved moral turpitude. Of 
course, there was no proof that he was 
guilty of any of the crimes charged 
against him. I wonder if the authors of 
the McCarran bill know that Cardinal 
Mindszenty was convicted by the Com- 
munist government of Hungary on all 
four charges, including the two non- 
political charges. He would, therefore, 
be barred from this country under S. 
2550, the McCarran bill. This is the bill 
which is supposed to protect American 
institutions from Communists. Believe 
me, Mr. President, it would not protect 
America from Communists, but would 
keep from coming into this country men 
of ability, background, experience, and 
stature, such men as Cardinal Minds- 
zenty. 

This example can be repeated a thou- 
sand times, Mr. President, because any 
courageous political leader, any man who 
is willing to fight the forces of oppression 
behind the iron curtain, will have the 
police state gestapo after him, and will 
be charged not only with political crimes, 
but also with crimes of a different na- 
ture. As a result, he will be sentenced 
to jail, if not liquidated; and in the for- 
mer case he will be sentenced not only 
for the alleged political crimes, but also 
for the alleged other crimes. Under the 
provisions of the McCarran bill, if the 
sum total of his terms of imprisonment 
is 5 years or more, he cannot be admitted 
to the United States. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jounson of Texas in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to the 
Senator from New York? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. President, the cases to which I 
was referring a moment ago are those 
relating to potential immigrants. We 
must remember that many persons who 
seek to enter the United States have 
been the victims of the cruel and in- 
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equitable treatment of th Communist 
police state, with its courts and GFU 
and Gestapo, and that therefore thou- 
sands upon thousands of such persons 
have received jail sentences for telling 
the Communists that they do not like 
the Communists’ miserable rule. Like- 
wise jail sentences have been imposed on 
persons for refusing to abide by the dic- 
tatorial decrees of the leaders of the 
Fascist states and their block captains 
and their gauleiters, or whatever they are 
called. 

Mr. President, we need in our coun- 
try people who are courageous enough 
to take such stands; we need in the 
United States of America people who 
will stand up and resist tyranny or dic- 
tatorship, from whatever source it may 
flow. The authors of the McCarran bill, 
however, do not seem to Le aware of 
the tactics of the totalitarians when 
they really wish to punish a valiant, 
courageous, freedom-loving person. I 
repeat that in such cases the totalitar- 
jans not only subject their victims to 
Communist brutality but charge them 
with political crimes: and, then, in order 
to make sure that the public through- 
out the world will realize that they are 
alleged to be guilty of something worse 
than crimes against the police state, the 
Communist leaders charge them with 
all sorts of other alleged crimes, It is 
conviction of the latter which would bar 
such persons from entering our country 
as immigrants. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Earlier in the collo- 
quy I referred to the case of a Jew who, 
during the Nazi regime, might have re- 
frained from reporting a change of ad- 
dress. That action would then have 
made him liabie to arrest and convic- 
tion, and as a result he would be barred 
from entry into the United States, under 
the provisions of the pending bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Such a person might 
have failed to register, for instance, be- 
cause he was afraid that if he did register 
he would be seized and sent to a con- 
centration camp, and ultimately placed 
in a gas chamber. Certainly no moral 
turpitude is involved in either of those 
so-called crimes. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt 
that in either case, if a person had been 
convicted and sentenced to jail in a 
country activated by totalitarian con- 
siderations, and having a philosophy and 
standards entirely different from our 
own, the conviction for such an alleged 
misdemeanor would, under the provisions 
of the McCarran bill, constitute grounds 
other than the ground of moral turpi- 
tude, for his exclusion from entry into 
the United States. 

I gave as another example of that sit- 
uation that of a Catholic priest who was 
teaching religion to a child, contrary to 
prescribed regulations, for instance, pos- 
sibly in Czechoslovakia or in Hungary. 
Conviction of such an alleged crime 
would constitute a ground for the exclu- 
sion of the Catholic priest from admis- 
sion as an immigrant to the United 
States, even though not the slightest 
moral turpitude was involved. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 


New York is entirely correct. His knowl- 
edge of these matters is so extensive that 
he can bring up case after case and ex- 
ample sfter example in regard to how 
the peniling bill would apply to refugees. 

Mr. President, as another example 
showing how the pending bill would ap- 
ply to a refugee from one of the totali- 
tarian states, I have mentioned the case 
of a person convicted of violating the 
many oppressive and restrictive laws of 
the police state. We know that wthin 
the Soviet orbit a man can be convicted 
of a crime for changing his job without 
permission, or for being late to work, or 
for failing to meet his production quota, 
or for moving from one city to another 
without permission. Such a man, Mr. 
President, might well prove to be a wel- 
come addition to the United States. 
Under the terms of the McCarran bill, 
however, that man would have been con- 
victed of crime and would be barred 
from entering the United States. 

Mr. President, I realize why the spon- 
sors of the pending bill do not wish to 
debate it. They are unwilling to debate 
the bill because many glaring inaccu- 
racies and inequities are to be found in 
page after page of the bill. 

The Humphrey-Lehman bill, Senate 
bill 2842, and an amendment which we 
have submitted to the so-called McCar- 
ran bill—and that amendment now lies 
at the desk—would correct such injus- 
tices by permitting the Attorney General 
to waive section 212 (a) (10) in cases in 
which there are special and extenuating 
circumstances, and in which the admis- 
sion of the alien could not reasonably 
harm this country. Our provision would 
make the law sufficiently flexible to bar 
from the United States the undesirable 
alien, but at the same time admit to our 
shores the innocent victim of Commu- 
nist oppression. 

This is just another illustration of the 
need for more careful study of the Mc- 
Carran bill before we rush headlong and 
enact its provisions, 

There is another exclusion provision 
which in my judgment aims at the wrong 
man. It is the one that is carried over 
from the Internal Security Act of 1950. 
Under section 212 (a) (28) (C) (vi) of 
Senate bill 2550, we would bar from ad- 
mission the members of predecessors and 
successors of Communist and other to- 
talitarian associations. We all agree 
that Communists and other totalitarians 
should be barred; there is no argument 
about that. We are prepared to offer 
conclusive testimony to the effect that 
our bill does bar those undesirables. 
However, this provision of the pending 
bill is a hodgepodge which in my judg- 
ment has not been clearly thought 
through. 

Let me point out one of the advan- 
tages of a section-by-section analysis of 
a bill: It goes a long way toward making 
impossible the enactment of bad legis- 
lation. When a bad bill is jammed 
through on the floor of either House of 
the Congress, generally such action oc- 
curs as the result of a failure in the com- 
mittee to make a careful analysis of each 
of the sections of the bill. 

Let me indicate, Mr. President, some 
of the implications of section 212 (a) 
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(28) (C) (vi), as it now stands. Let us 
consider, for instance, the Christian 
Democratic Party of Eastern Germany, 
which was organized in 1945 by sincere 
believers in democracy and by fervent 
opponents of communism. Today the 
leaders of that party have fied from 
Eastern Germany and that organization 
has become a puppet in the Communist- 
dominated national front. Under the 
terms of the McCarran bill these heroic 
anti-Communist leaders would be barred 
from entry into the United States be- 
cause they belonged to an organization 
which was the predecessor of a Com- 
munist association. 

What happened in that case is simply 
that the Christian Democratic Party of 
Eastern Germany, once the Communists 
took over, was made a Communist-front 
organization. The true Christian Demo- 
cratic leaders who fied Eastern Germany 
entered Western Germany as refugees. 
However, the McCarran bill would bar 
them from entry into United States, for 
the reason that the organization to which 
those persons used to belong has now 
turned Communist. Mr. President, a 
provision of that sort is really carrying 
things to an extreme. Nevertheless, that 
is what is to be found time after time 
after time in this bill. 

I am of the opinion that the authors 
of the McCarran bill are so worried lest 
a Communist enter the United States, 
that they are even attempting to bar the 
persons who would stop the Communists 
or who would expose the Communists. 

What I have said about the Christian 
Democratic Party of Eastern Germany 
can also be said about the Polish Peas- 
ants Party, the Social Democratic 
parties, and all the other parties in 
Eastern Europe that the Communists 
have taken over by force and violence. 

Remember, Mr. President, that every 
single one of these parties has today be- 
come by force a Communist-front party; 
and the former leaders of those parties, 
who went to other countries of the world 
as refugees, would be barred from be- 
coming immigrants to the United States 
or citizens of the United States, because 
of their former association with such 
parties, all of which are predecessors of 
Communist associations or parties. Itis 
unjust and unfair and unwise to bar the 
anti-Communist leaders of those associ- 
ations who fought Communists and left 
only after they were defeated by them. 

Much of the same reasoning can apply 
to organizations here in the United 
States. I understand that a distin- 
guished Member of the Senate, a lead- 
ing figure in the Republican Party, was 
at one time associated with an organiza- 
tion active in the field of foreign affairs 
which has been accused of being Com- 
munist influenced and dominated. As- 
suming the Communists, in fact, took 
over that organization completely and 
our colleague had immediately resigned, 
would he be the kind of a person that we 
would want to bar from entry into the 
United States? 

There is yet another provision in the 
bill to which we object. It relates to 
the relatives of American citizens includ- 
ing the parents of citizens of the United 
States. 
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Members of the Senate know that our 
laws contain necessary literacy require- 
ments for immigrants. That is a good 
provision. Our laws, however, do make 
an exception for parents and grand- 
parents of citizens and alien residents as 
well as for victims of religious persecu- 
tion. Now let us look at section 212 (a) 
(25) of the McCarran bill. That sec- 
tion eliminates the very humane excep- 
tion to the literacy requirements. Mr. 
President, I have thought long and hard. 
I ask what harm can be done if an Amer- 
ican citizen brings into the United States 
his old mother even if she cannot read? 
I cannot believe that the authors of S. 
2550 have given this problem any 
thought. 

This aspect of the McCarran bill was 
discussed again by the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], and I be- 
lieve it was discussed by the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Moopy]. I want 
the authors of the McCarran bill to tell 
me why a 75-year-old mother of a Greek 
immigrant, for example—and I am 
thinking of a particular case, a mother 
who, for all practical purposes, can 
neither read nor write, and who would 
be termed an illiterate—why should this 
dear old mother not be given the priv- 
ilege of passing the last few days of her 
life in the comfort of the home of her 
son, who has made a great success in 
America, and who is an outstanding citi- 
zen in his community? What harm 
would ihat do to the United States? The 
McCarran bill, it is said, would protect 
us from evil forces. Its sponsors would 
protect us from evil forces such as 
Grandma. They would protect us from 
having old parents coming into the 
United States to enjoy the comfort of 
home, even though sons and daughters 
may be here, pleading for their mothers 
and fathers to come. I submit that this 
bill is inhumane, and I further submit 
that it has not been given proper 
thought. That is exactly why it should 
be recommitted to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, where it can be worked over. 

Mr. President, enjoyable as it is to me 
to make these remarks on this problem 
which is very close to my heart, I must 
say that I think we would make a great 
deal more progress if those who have 
strayed from the paths of immigration 
righteousness would return to the fold 
and would listen to some of the lessons. 
We are talking to those who are already 
convinced. This is a sad comment. It is 
unfortunate, but I may say it is not at all 
unusual. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I vie d. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I should like to draw 
the attention of the Senator to the fact 
that not a single proponent of this bill, 
not a single member of the majority of 
the Judiciary Committee which re- 
ported this bill, has said a single word 
in defense of the bill since the debate 
began 4 or 5 days ago. I think that is 
a noteworthy circumstance and that it 
should have the attention of Members 
of the Senate and of the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy that 
the Senator from New York has brought 
this to our attention. 
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Mr. President, I have called this bill 
a deportation bill and exclusion bill be- 
cause of its many provisions tightening 
the deportation and exclusion laws. I 
want to make it clear that the Hum- 
phrey-Lehman bill and those of us who 
oppose the McCarran bill are thoroughly 
in favor of deporting and excluding un- 
desirable aliens. We are, however, not 
in favor of a slipshod bill which unnec- 
essarily hurts the innocent at the same 
time as it affects the guilty. An exam- 
ple of such a slipshod provision is sec- 
tion 241 (a) (4) on page 109. This sec- 
tion provides for the deportation of 
aliens who are at any time convicted of 
any criminal offense if the Attorney Gen- 
eral concludes that the alien is undesir- 
able. I ask what does “convicted of any 
criminal offense” mean? A man con- 
victed for a traffic violation is guilty of 
a criminal offense. Under the terms of 
the McCarran bill once an alien has been 
convicted of such a violation his whole 
future is at stake. If he has a wife and 
children—and let us remember that the 
wife and the children may be American 
citizens—their future is at stake, too. 
Their future will depend on whether the 
Attorney General will or will not con- 
clude that the alien is undesirable. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Min- 
nesota will now make a motion, so that 
we can get some action in this body. I 
move that this bill, S. 2550, be recom- 
mitted, and I include in that motion in- 
structions to the Judiciary Committee 
to hold hearings on Senate bill 2550 as 
well as to hold hearings on the Hum- 
phrey-Lehman bill, known as Senate 
bill 2842. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Minnesota to recommit the bill, 
with instructions. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, we 
would have to have a quorum call before 
the motion could be voted upon. I 
thought the Senator from Minnesota 
wanted to quit until tomorrow. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Minnesota did, but apparently, in or- 
der that I might be able to quit, I found 
it necessary to move to recommit the 
bill, figuring that by so doing we would 
get some action. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I think the Sena- 
tor misunderstood, when I asked him 
whether he wanted to quit. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I surely do want 
to do that. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thought the 
Senator wanted to quit, and that was 
why I asked him about it. Will the Sen- 
ator want the fioor when the Senate 
reconvenes? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I shall be happy 
to take my chance on getting the floor 
when the Senate reconvenes. It will be 
my desire to continue, for the sake of 
continuity of the Recorp, but I do not 
ask any special privileges in the matter. 

Mr. McFARLAND. In order to make 
certain that Senator will obtain the 
floor, he might, if he desired, submit a 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, at the 
opening of the Senate session tomorrow, 
I be permitted to conclude my remarks 
on the pending bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CASE. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject—— 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Some mention has 
been made of the possibility that the 
Senate might meet tomorrow at 10 
o’clock. I desire to expedite the con- 
sideration of the pending bill. In or- 
der to show our good faith, the Senator 
from Minnesota, several hours ago, 
moved to recommit the bill. We were 
willing to vote on the motion to recom- 
mit, either today, tomorrow, Monday, or 
Tuesday. There was objection as to 
each one of those days. I desire to make 
it very clear that that was not the fault 
of the majority leader. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that we were estopped 
from voting on the motion on any of the 
days we suggested. Under the circum- 
stances, and in view of the great amount 
of work which the opponents of the bill 
have to do, by reason of an accumula- 
tion, and because of the further fact 
that not a single proponent of the bill, 
not a single member of the majority of 
the committee has said one word or been 
willing to be counted or willing to argue, 
I hope that the Senator from Arizona 
will move to adjourn or recess until the 
usual hour of noon tomorrow. 

Mr. McFARLAND. While I had given 
notice that the Senate might convene 
tomorrow at 10 o'clock a. m., I do not 
want to rush anyone. The Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O'MAHONEY] has in- 
dicated his desire to take up the con- 
ference report on the so-called tide- 
lands joint resolution. The Senator 
from Texas [Mr. JoHNson] has a rubber 
bill which he would like to have consid- 
ered. For that reason I thought it might 
be desirable to meet earlier tomorrow. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I do not want to press 
my point. I should like to point out, 
however, as I have on a number of oc- 
casions, that we have been willing to 
proceed. We have been willing to have 
a vote on the motion to recommit, today, 
tomorrow, Monday, or Tuesday, but in 
each case there has been objection. I 
thought that under those circumstances 
it would be proper to meet at the usual 
hour of noon. But I do not want to press 
that point. 

If the distinguished majority leader 
feels that it is in the interest of trans- 
acting the business of the Senate to 
meet at an earlier hour, I shall certain- 
ly interpose no objection, but I hope that 
in that event we may have more Mem- 
bers on the floor than the usual four 
or five opponents of the bill. We have 
pointed out with great vigor and great 
logic the weaknesses of the bill, but not 
one of the proponents of the bill, not 
one of the majority who reported the 
bill, have done us the courtesy of ap- 
pearing on the floor to listen to the de- 
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HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to say that my time tomor- 
row will be very limited. I shail not 
consume more than 20 minutes in fur- 
ther discussion of the bill, at least as to 
this particular part of the bill. 
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I deeply regret that we were unable to 
get a unanimous agreement. Had we 
been able to do so we would have had a 
little more ease of operation. The ma- 
jority leader knows very well what the 
parliamentary situation is. If we are 
not here to protect our rights on the 
floor, anything can happen. I want 
assurance that we can proceed to a day 
certain as to-a time to vote. Then the 
debate can go on without any fear as to 
what may transpire. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I appreciate the 
Senator’s position, and I share it. We 
were not able to accomplish what we de- 
sired to accomplish. I have found in my 
experience that we have to do the best 
we can. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I know the major- 
ity leader tried hard to get an agreement, 
and I would ask him to try again tomor- 
row. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, it seems 
to me it would be desirable to have some 
good reason on the record why the Sen- 
ate should meet at 10 o'clock a. m. The 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY] was apparently willing to con- 
clude his remarks this afternoon. It now 
develops that he will take about 20 min- 
utes tomorrow. I do not see any point in 
meeting at 10 o’clock tomorrow unless we 
are going ahead with the business of the 
Senate, the consideration of the rubber 
bill and the consideration of the confer- 
ence report on the so-called tidelands 
matter. If we are going to meet at 10 
o’clock in order to enable the Senator 
from Minnesota to conclude the remarks 
which he is willing to make tonight. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota would not have had 
time to finish his speech this evening. 
There is a conference at 6:30, and I 
thought this would be an appropriate 
time to quit for the day, because the 


Senator from Minnesota has been on his 


feet for some time. He indicated that 
it would take him until approximately 
7 o'clock to finish his speech. 

Mr. CASE. Perhaps I misunderstood. 
I understood that the Senator from Min- 
nesota was ready to close his remarks 
and proceed to vote at this time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say to the 
Senator from South Dakota that my de- 
sire, as expressed by the majority leader, 
was to draw my speech to a reasonable 
conclusion. It would be better ordi- 
narily to quit at 5 o’clock, like normal 
people would, but since we were going to 
recess this afternoon I stated that I 
would be glad to conclude tomorrow. I 
desire to cooperate with the majority 
leader. I personally feel we will get 
along very well by meeting at the noon 
hour. There are two committee meet- 
ings tomorrow which I shall have to at- 
tend, which will make it rather difficult 
for me to be in attendance at the open- 
ing of the Senate session tomorrow. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, may we 
have an understanding with respect to 
the program tomorrow? If we meet at 
10 o'clock and the Senator from Min- 
nesota concludes his remarks shortly 
thereafter, within the first half-hour or 
so, are we then to take up the conference 
report on the so-called tidelands resolu- 
tien? 
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Mr. McFARLAND. I do not think it 
will take very long to complete the 
consideration of the conference report. 
The Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
O'Manoney] indicated that he did not 
desire to discuss it. Unless some other 
Senator desires to discuss it, it will not 
take very long. I thought that prob- 
ably some Senators would want to speak 
on the conference report, and for that 
reason I was allowing a little extra time. 
We are approaching the time of the year 
when I think it is very important to push 
along as rapidly as we can and dispose 
of conference reports which have to be 
acted upon. Later in the afternoon, on 
Fridays, Senators have a way of leaving. 
I would rather they would not, but they 
simply do leave. If the absence of a quo- 
rum is suggested we cannot obtain a 
quorum. 

I shall not insist on meeting at 10 
o'clock; if Senators do not want to start 
at 10 o’clock I am willing to make it 12 
o'clock. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I should 
like to have it thoroughly understood 
that I have no objection to meeting at 10 
o'clock if we can get down to business. 
I certainly share the thought of the ma- 
jority leader that we should get down to 
business, and I am trying to determine 
whether we will get down to business if 
we meet at 10 o'clock. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
way to get down to business is to have 
every Senator present who can be pres- 
ent. This place looks like an apartment 
house which has just been vacated. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Did the Senator 
say “justly vacated”? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Just recently va- 
cated; notjustlyso. If the Senator from 
Arizona wants the Senate to meet at 
12 o’clock, I shall complete my state- 
ment at that time. 

I can assure the distinguished major- 
ity leader that at any hour he desires 
to have the Senate meet, I shall be pres- 
ent to participate in whatever the Sep- 
ate has on its smorgasbord menu. 


ARMED FORCES PAY RAISE ACT— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit a report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5715) to 
amend sections 201 (a), 301 (e), 302 (f), 
302 (g), 508, 527, and 528 of Public Law 
351, Eighty-first Congress, as amended. 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The report was read. 

(For conference report, see CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of May 12, 1952, p. 5253.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, is this a unanimous 
report from the conference committee? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It is. 

Mr. CASE. I might also ask the Sen- 
ator, who is chairman of the conference 
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committee, to state the essential differ- 
ence between the conference report and 
the bill as passed by the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. First, I wish 
to say that I was not chairman of the 
conference committee; I was a member 
of it. I have submitted the report in the 
absence of the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUSSELL]. 

The bill as passed by the House would 
have cost 8850, 000, 000. That cost was 
arrived at by applying the 10 percent in- 
crease in pay to all men and women in 
the services, and a 10 percent increase in 
the quarters and subsistence allowances. 

The bill as passed by the Senate pro- 
vided for a 3 percent pay increase and a 
graduated increase in the quarters and 
subsistence allowance. The cost of the 
Senate bill would have been $470,000,000. 

The conferees agreed on a bill which 
would cost $484 000,000, or $14,000,000 in 
excess of the amount provided in the 
original Senate bill, but $366,000,000 less 
2 55 the amount contained in the House 

ill. 

The conference report provides that 
basic pay shall be increased 4 percent, 
and that the quarters and subsistence al- 
lowances shall be increased 14 percent. 

Mr. CASE. As I understood the Sen- 
ator, the conference report does not deal 
with either the question of flight pay 
or of combat pay, since those items are 
contained in another bill. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No. The 
Senate bill, as it was considered by the 
conference, provided for combat pay, but 
the House wanted to hold hearings so 
far as combat pay was concerned. 
There is a statement on the part of the 
House managers with reference to their 
plans with respect to combat pay. 

Mr. CASE. In other words, that item 
was dropped from the bill, pending hear- 
ings by the House? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is 
correct. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I with- 
draw my reservation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I did not hear the 
statement by the Senator from Texas 
in regard to combat pay. May I ask him 
what happened to that item? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It was 
dropped from the bill. The House 
managers plan to hold hearings on the 
question of combat pay. They feel it 
should be covered in a separate bill. 

The Senate subcommittee, under the 
chairmanship of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Hunt], has been holding 
rather lengthy hearings on the entire 
subject of incentive and hazard pay. 
Some Senators interested in the subject 
have testified before the committee. I 
may say that the committee has come 
to no decision. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming is at present absent from the city, 
but the committee discussed the matter 
somewhat at length this morning. 
Some members of the committee are of 
the opinion that we should ask the De- 
partment of Defense to name immediate- 
ly a civilian commission, somewhat simi- 
lar to the Hook Commission that set up 
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the pay scales, in order to have a thor- 
ough study made of the question of in- 
centive pay. I do not know that the 
committee will take that action. I can- 
not speak for the Senator from Wyoming 
and the other members of the commit- 
tee, but, judging from the sentiment ex- 
pressed this morning, I think as soon as 
the Senator from Wyoming returns, the 
committee will meet to consider the ques- 
tion, and will come to some resolution. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That sounds very 
good. I had felt that we in the Senate 
were voting on the question of hazard 
and incentive pay without having all 
the facts at our command. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I felt a little bad about one 
of the votes I cast on that subject. I 
felt that perhaps I was not being fair 
to those in the service. I had hoped we 
would get around to doing something a 
little more systematic. The Senator 
from Texas now assures us that the ques- 
tion is under consideration in the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
cussed this morning. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I was 
not in the Chamber at the beginning of 
this colloquy. Am I to understand that 
no action has been taken on the ques- 
tion of incentive pay? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. Hearings have been held. 

Mr. LEHMAN. It will be a subject of 
further consideration? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CASE. Can the Senator from 
Texas advise us of the status of the 
flight-pay problem. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. As the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota knows, flight 
pay is authorized under existing law. 
Several amendments have been offered 
from time to time on the floor of the 
Senate to reduce that pay. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUS- 
SELL], who is chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services, the last time the 
matter was discussed on the floor of the 
Senate, asked that the Armed Services 
Committee be given additional time to 
explore that subject further. A task 
force was appointed from the Armed 
Services Committee. Hearings have 
been held morning and afternoon for 
several days, but those hearings were 
recessed when the Senator from Wyo- 
ming was forced to leave the city. 

It is my understanding, from a dis- 
cussion with the committee this morn- 
ing, that as soon as the Senator from 
Wyoming returns, the committee will 
make certain recommendations to the 
Senate. I believe that earlier in the day 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS] and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] asked the 
Senate to grant additional time for re- 
porting the committee’s recommenda- 
tions to the Senate. 

I know that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] contem- 
plates suggesting that a civilian com- 
mission be established to make a study 
of the entire incentive-pay question. I 
think the Senator from Wyoming is in 
agreement with him, although I do not 
know that the other members of the task 
force agree. 


It was dis- 
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Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Last night it was my priv- 
lege to attend the annual dinner of the 
Civil Air Patrol. In talking with some 
of the boys who were there I found that 
there was considerable uneasiness 
among those who are thinking in terms 
of procurement of personnel for pilot 
training, with respect to the unsettling 
effect of the debate over the question of 
flight pay. While it is true that existing 
law does provide for it, the fact that the 
question has been raised has caused some 
doubts in the minds of prospective cadet 
pilots as to what the future is in avia- 
tion. I think the sooner the question 
can be resolved the better it will be for 
the morale of the service. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point a statement on this subject by 
Gen. Carl Spaatz which appeared in 
Newsweek magazine of April 28, 1952; 
also an editorial from the Atlanta Con- 
stitution of April 19, 1952, dealing with 
the same subject. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

[From Newsweek magazine of April 28, 1952] 
PROBLEM or FLYING PERSONNEL 
(By Gen. Carl Spaatz, USAF, retired) 

The reluctance of a considerable number 
of Air Force Reserve officers to continue 
their flying training—ultimate destination 
Korea—has called the Nation’s attention toa 
deplorable and, indeed, a dangerous situa- 
tion. While the conduct of the recalcitrants 
must be censured, still there is much to be 
said on their side. They are victims of the 
shortsighted and vacillating air policy which 
has been in effect since the end of the Second 
World War. 

In most cases these men served long and 
well in the war and then accepted Reserve 
status. They settled into civilian life, mar- 
ried, had children, and took on the attendant 
financial responsibilities. They didn't volun- 
teer. They were ordered back against their 
will. They quite naturally didn’t welcome 
return to service. Yet they were needed be- 
cause there had been no adequate air train- 
ing for youngsters who, at the end of the war, 
were eager to step into their older brothers’ 
fiying boots. 

During the war, the Air Force had no 
trouble obtaining all the fiying personnel 
necessary for its stupendous air program. 
In fact, so many young men wanted to be 
fliers that some of those accepted for aviation 
training had to be transferred to the 
infantry. 

Immediately after the war, the Air Force 
was virtually demobilized. A few hesitant 
starts toward a 70-group program didn't get 
very far. Then just before Korea, the Air 
Force was reduced to a 48-group goal and 
had to curtail its training program accord- 
ingly. With the outbreak of the Korean war, 
flying schools were greatly augmented and 
expanded. But the of a flier is a 
long process, and the schools couldn’t turn 
out new pilots fast enough to supply the 
demand arising from the new emergency. 

More alarming, the supply of volunteers 
started drying up. Not only did the Air Force 
run out of reserves willing to resume their 
flying careers but it started to have trouble 
finding new recruits willing to be trained. 

It is self-evident that our air power will 
be strong and virile only if continuing de- 
mands for flying personnel are met by suce- 
ceeding generations of the Nation’s youth. 
Age and experience are valuable, but an Air 
Force manned exclusively by veterans will in 
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a comparatively short time be no Air Force 
at all. 

Ever since the air services were estab- 
lished they have been volunteer services. A 
man who does not want to fly is a handicap 
rather than an aid to a flying organization. 
The suggestion has been made that flying 
personnel should be drafted. This simply 
won't work. How do you teach a man to 
fiy who doesn't want to learn? It is impos- 
sible. 

Until recently, American boys were ambi- 
tious to get into the air. A whole genera- 
tion of air-minded teenagers, too young for 
service, were rather abruptly brushed off dur- 
ing and immediately after the last war. They 
have been largely lost to the Air Force. Their 
eagerness might have been put to use had 
we embarked on an air-development pro- 
gram in 1946. 

Instead, it relied on a GI training pro- 
gram conducted at great expense. To just 
what use these aging veterans could have 
been put in an emergency is anyone's guess. 
In most cases, by the time the emergency 
arose they would be too old to be trained or 
used for aerial combat duty. Total air pow- 
er would have been much better served had 
the same money been spent on the younger 
generation. 

I believe that the teenage group still has 
the air spirit but it must be given an op- 
portunity to learn about the airplane. In 
an effort to provide this opportunity, the 
Civil Air Patrol has enrolled 45,000 American 
boys in the 15- to 18-age group. They are 
being guided and trained by 12,000 senior 
members of the CAP, most of them Air Force 
Reserve officers or men and women who own 
their own airplanes. This program should 
be expanded. The Government should help 
fixed-base operators capable of giving more 
youngsters flying instruction. 

Unless our Air Force training schools can 
be kept filled with men who want to fly 
our air power will dwindle away regardless 
of how many and how excellent airplanes our 
industry builds. 


From the Atlanta Constitution of April 19, 
1952] 


Wat Has HAPPENED TO THE Am FORCE? 


This year, for the first time, the Air Force 
will get less than 25 percent of the graduat- 
ing class from West Point because less than 
that number, out of those physically quali- 
fied, were willing to volunteer for flying 
duty. 

The Air Reserve Officers Corps program this 
year is producing only 1,800 from our col- 
leges who are interested in flying training 
and only 750 of these are qualified. 

At several air bases over the country re- 
called reservist flying officers have staged a 
sit-down strike, risking court-martial and 
disgrace rather than again take to the air. 
This is evidence that the morale problem 
among recalled World War II fliers is a seri- 
ous one indeed. 

What is wrong with the Air Force? What 
has happened to the spirit which motivated 
the thousands of daring young Americans 
who covered themselves with glory in a 
global strategy of victory during World 
War II? 

Well, in the first place, most of these 
World War I heroes are older. Combat fly- 
ing is largely a young man’s game. Flying 
modern military aircraft requires feats of 
skill and coordination which become pro- 
gressively more difficult after a man is 30. 

World War II and the fracas in Korea 
prove that physical perfection must accom- 
pany a desire for the dangers and risks in- 
volved in flying unless the pilot is to de- 
stroy his own life, that of others, and his 
valuable equipment through faulty judg- 
ment. 

You cannot draft a man into flying. If 
he doesn’t want to fly, he is a hazard to him- 
self and to all who must fly with him. 
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Ground force men will argue their dan- 
gers and risks are as great, and great are 
they indeed. However, most of the balky 
pilots have said they would volunteer for 
ground duties in any branch of the service. 
And studies have proved flying officers have 
12 years less life expectancy than ground 
force officers. 

Finletter and Air Force General 
Vandenberg told Congress this week that 
they will not be able to maintain the pilot 
and crew strength we must have if the in- 
centive of flying pay is discontinued. They 
point out that a flying officer, after he is mar- 
ried, is under considerable pressure to seek 
less hazardous duty. He can counter such 
pressure only by pointing to his higher pay 
level. They blame this situation for the 
strike by reservists, most of whom are now 
married and have children. They blame 
lower flight pay also for the difficulty of at- 
tracting young graduates of West Point and 
from our colleges for pilot training. 

Whether this argument is accepted or not, 
we must have pilots to man the planes for 
America's defenses. They must be physically 
superior and intelligent young men. If we 
fail to get them because of economy meas- 
ures, we are endangering the safety of this 
Nation. In that there is no economy. 

The Air Force knows through experience 
that the best combat flyers are those without 
ties and obligations. Exceptions are men 
like Gabreski, Schilling, and other career 
flyers who know no other life. What they 
lack in youth is made up in experience and 
the confidence which comes with it. 

The greatest tragedy of all is that the Air 
Force was so gutted of strength by an econ- 
omy-minded Congress during the years after 
World War If that we simply did not train 
the pilots to man the ships for today’s needs. 
Came the emergency, and we had to pull 
back the World War II men for another war, 
as we pulled out World War II aircraft for 
them to fly. 

What has happened need not have oc- 
curred. Our failure to provide a flying train- 
ing program which would have provided the 
new crews we need has its counterpart in 
our failure to provide the ground force men 
through a realistic acceptance of UMT. The 
big brunt of the war in Korea has fallen on 
the reservists who gave up their careers a 
second time to fight another war. 

Must we repeat this folly again and again? 
Do our young men of 1952 have less daring 
and courage than those of the 1940's? Do 
they have less of an obligation in the defense 
of their country? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF RUBBER ACT OF 1948 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, before the Senate proceeds to the 
consideration of executive business, I 
should like to announce that the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, by unani- 
mouse vote, reported House bill 6787, a 
bill to extend the Rubber Act of 1948, 
Public Law 469, Eightieth Congress, as 
amended, and for other purposes. This 
bill was reported by the House Armed 
Services Committee unanimously, and 
was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives unanimously. The House bill 
would extend the Rubber Act of 1948 for 
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a period of 2 years. The Senate com- 
mittee heard testimony and prepared 
amendments to the House bill, to pro- 
vide for the extension of the Rubber 
Act for but 1 year. The present act will 
expire on June 30 of this year. 

It will be necessary for the bill to go 
to conference, in order to determine 
whether the House bill shall prevail, or 
whether the Senate bill shall prevail. 
Therefore, after discussions with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces] and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] as minority 
members of the committee, it was agreed 
that we would ask consent to call up 
this bill at the earliest possible date. 

As I have stated, the bill was passed 
by the House unanimously. It was ap- 
proved unanimously by the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. I am hope- 
ful it will pass the Senate unanimously. 
At such time as it may be possible to 
obtain consent, either tomorrow or in 
the near future, it will be my purpose to 
call up this bill for consideration. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pas- 
TORE in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

John Gregory Bruce, of Kentucky, to be 
& judge of the Tax Court of the United 
States, vice J. Russell Leech, deceased. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services: 

Fred Korth, of Texas, to be Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Army, vice Karl R. Bendetsen. 

By Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Brig. Gen. William Lillard Barriger, and 
sundry other officers, for temporary appoint- 
ment in the Army of the United States; 

James Henry Aldredge, Jr., and sundry 
other cadets, midshipmen, and a student, 
for appointment in the Regular Air Force; 

Marguerite C. Casey, and sundry other per- 
sons, for appointment in the Army Nurse 
Corps, Regular Army of the United States; 
and 

Rear Adm. Walter S. DeLany, United 
States Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, 
and allowances of a vice admiral while serv- 
ing as commander, Eastern Sea Frontier, 
and commander, Atlantic Reserve Fleet. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 
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FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Rosel H. Hyde, of Idaho, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Communications 
Commission, 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Rosel H. Hyde, of Idaho, 
for reappointment to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission automatically 
suggests that Mr. Hyde has been one of 
the principal negotiators of the so-called 
North American Regional Broadcasting 
Agreement, otherwise known as NARBA, 
which has been pending for a long time 
before the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations. A great many people 
in the United States are interested in 
the fate of that agreement, and feel it 
ought to be ratified. 

Can the distinguished majority leader, 
or any other Member of the Senate, give 
any information as to whether the con- 
firmation of Mr. Hyde will have any 
effect on that agreement, or is there 
anything that will have any effect on 
it, so that we can get some action on 
NARBA? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
agree with the distinguished acting mi- 
nority leader that there should be ac- 
tion upon the agreement. I have tried 
to suggest to the chairman of the com- 
mittee that we should have action, and 
I hope we may have it. However, I can- 
not see how the confirmation or failure 
of confirmation of Commissioner Hyde 
would have any effect on the agreement. 

I wish to say to the Senator from 
South Dakota that I think Mr. Hyde is 
a very competent member of the Com- 
mission, and has done outstanding work. 
I believe it would be a mistake not to 
confirm his nomination immediately, be- 
cause he cannot have anything to do 
with what the Senate does about tie 
agreement. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Arizona 
yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Ishould like 
to say to the Senator from South Dakota 
that it is my understanding that Mr. 
Hyde spent many weeks of work in con- 
nection with the agreement referred to, 
but now it is a matter for the Senate to 
consider; it is out of Mr. Hyde’s hands. 
If anyone is to blame for delay, it is the 
Senate, not Mr. Hyde. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I believe 
it would be a fitting tribute to Mr. Hyde’s 
work, in recognition of what he has done, 
if the majority leader, or those in con- 
trol of the legislative program, would 
bring NARBA before the Senate. I 
should like to ask the distinguished ma- 
jority leader if it is his intention, as 
a part of the legislative program, to have 
the North American Regional Broad- 
casting Agreement laid before the Sen- 
ate before the adjournment of this ses- 
sion. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Like the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota, I 
am very much interested in the agree- 
ment, but it is in committee. I am not 
a member of the committee which has it 
under consideration. I do not have a 
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vote in that committee. So, I cannot 
give the Senator assurance as to what 
may be done. 

Mr. CASE. But certainly the Senator 
has great persuasive powers. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator for his compliment. 
I will do my best. 

Mr. CASE. I favor the confirmation 
of the nomination of Mr. Hyde, but it 
seems to me that an appropriate tribute 
to his work would be to give the Senate 
a chance to consider the agreement 
which he worked so hard to negotiate. 

The distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona probably knows far better than I 
the importance of having some action 
on the agreement. I certainly do not 
wish to delay the confirmation of Mr. 
Hyde’s nomination. I am for him, but 
I believe a proper tribute to his work 
would be to bring up for consideration 
by the Senate the agreement Mr. Hyde 
worked so hard to negotiate. Let us 
have some action on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, will the Senate advise and 
consent to this nomination? 

The nomination was confirmed. 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the United States 
Coast Guard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Coast 
Guard are confirmed en bloc. 

Without objection, the President will 
be immediately notified of all nomi- 
nations confirmed this day. 


RECESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as in legislative session, I move 
that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 3 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
May 16, 1952, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate May 15 (legislative day of 
May 12), 1952: 

In THE Amn FORCE 

For appointment to major general in the 
Air National Guard of the United States, 
United States Air Force, to date from April 
17, 1952: 

Maj. Gen. Samuel Ernest Vandiver, Jr., 
AO770851, Georgia Air National Guard, ad- 
jutant general, State of Georgia, under the 
provisions of section 38 of the National De- 
fense Act, as amended. 


In THE Navy 

John F. Hardesty, midshipman (Naval 
Academy), to be ensign in the Navy. 

Jack V. Munson, midshipman (Naval 
Academy), to be ensign in the Navy in lieu 
of second lieutenant in the Marine Corps, as 
previously nominated and confirmed. 

The following-named (Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps) to be ensigns in the 
Navy: 

Thomas L. Davis Richard K. Smith 
Joseph A. English, Jr. Douglas A. Williams 
Robert M. Harp 
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The following-named (Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps) to be ensigns in the 
Navy in lieu of ensigns in the Navy, as pre- 
viously nominated and confirmed, to correct 
names: 

Paul T. Armitstead Bert J. Mallinger 
Earl L. DeWispelaere Frederic M. Philips 
Robert LeR. Foster Roland H. Watson 
Andrews E. Groves Robert L. Wessman 
Edwin F. Kellermann 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps) to be ensigns in the 
Navy in lieu of ensigns in the Supply Corps 
in the Navy, as previously nominated and 
confirmed: 
Mebus Bartling Daniel M“ Jones 
Daniel T. Davis Thornton McK. Long 
Jack R. Fuller Millard M. Parker 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps) to be ensigns in the 
Supply Corps in the Navy in lieu of ensigns 
in the Navy, as previously nominated and 
confirmed: 

Donald C. Agnew 
Charles T. Baglow 
Townsend E. Blan- 


Theodore A. Johnston 
David R. Lambert 
Richard F. Mills 
William R. Niesen 
William L. Noel 


Henry V. Ingram 
David D. Johnson 

Van A. Silver (Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps) to be ensign in the Civil 
Engineer Corps in the Navy. 

Thor H. Andersen (Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps) to be ensign in the Civil En- 
gineer Corps in lieu of ensign in the Navy, as 
previously nominated and confirmed, and to 
correct name. 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps) to the ensigns in the 
Civil Engineer Corps in the Navy in lieu of 
ensigns in the Navy, as previously nominated 
and confirmed: 
Ivy H. Atkins, Jr. 
Walter S. Bortko Richard D. Coughlin 
Neal F. Current Malcolm T. Mooney 
Warren H. Dillenbeck Thomas H. Nielsen 
Joseph C. Dodd John E. Omer 
Richard M. Dufour Robert F. Osborne 
John M. Guernsey William Scott, Jr. 
Robert R. Jay Edward F. Sullivan 
William G. Lillis Lowell T. Thorpe 
Richard M. Longmire Dan S. Tucker 
William B. McMillin, David C. Zimmerman 

Jr. 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps) to be ensigns in the 
Medical Service Corps in the Navy: 

John A. Baldwin, Jr 

Roy P. Roman 

Earle R. Walwick 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Or- 
ficers' Training Corps) to be ensigns in the 
Medical Service Corps in the Navy in lieu of 
ensign in the Navy, as previously nominated 
and confirmed: 

Martin Colodzin 

Frederick J. Orrik 

Alfred R. Pursell 

The following-named (Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps) to be second lieuten- 
ants in the Marine Corps: 

Barry P. Barnes 

Melvin E. Dell 

Bobby R. Hall 

The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Chaplain Corps in the Navy: 

Edson E. Campbell 

Stacy L. Roberts, Jr. 


Roger L. Cason 
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The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to the grades indicated in the 
Dental Corps in the Navy: 

LIEUTENANT 

George E. Yancey 

LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) 

Edward C. Penick 

The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Dental Corps in the Navy in lieu of 
lieutenants in the Dental Corps in the Navy, 
as previously nominated and confirmed: 

William A. Monroe, Jr. 

Merlin E. Naylor 

William A. Peterson 


The following-named to be ensigns in the 
Nurse Corps in the Navy: 
Helen M. Bartanen Viola J. Parker 
Rachel A. Fine Ann B. Strank 
Elizabeth J. Force Mary A. L. Watkins 
Eloise J. Freeman 


The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) for permanent appointment to 
the grade of second lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps: 

Henry C. Bergmann John S. Gray 
Leon D. Carr William D. Kearney 
William D. Clingem- Gary E. Pittman 

peel George H. Ripley 
John L. Cobb John F. Roche III 
Edwin H. Ewing John A. Scott 
Thomas S. Felvey David R. White 

The following-named officers to the grade 
indicated in the line (Aviation) in the Navy: 

ENSIGNS 

Richard B. Campbell 

Jerome K. Walterskirchen 

The following-named officers to the grade 
indicated in the Civil Engineer Corps in 
the Navy: 

LIEUTENANTS (JUNIOR GRADE) 

Norman J. Magneson 

William E. Nims 

The following-named officer to the grade 
indicated in the Nurse Corps in the Navy: 

LIEUTENANT (JUNIOR GRADE) 

Mary V. Gearing 

The following-named officer to be Heuten- 
ant in the Nurse Corps in the Navy in lieu 
of Heutenant commander in the Nurse Corps 
in the Navy, as previously nominated and 
confirmed: 

Reinelda E. Vickey 

The following-named officer of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of captain for limited duty: 

Samuel F. Leader 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 15 (legislative day of 
May 12), 1952: 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 

Rosel H. Hyde, of Idaho, to be a member 
of the Federal Communications Commission 
for a term of 7 years from July 1, 1952. 

UNITED STATES Coast GUARD 
To be lieutenants 

Carroll T. Newman 

Raymond G. Fisher 

Walton D. Alley 

To be lieutenants (junior grade) 


Walter B. Alvey 
Preston M. Bannister, Jr. 
John C. Dowling 


To be ensigns 
William Albert Adler 
Raymond Herman Baetsen, Jr. 
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James Morgan Barrett, Jr. 
William Samuel Black 


William Howard Clark, Jr. 
Charles Russell Conley 
Daniel Mathew Conway 
John David Costello 
Richard Scott ‘Creter 
Peter James DeLaat, Jr. 
Bruce Warren Dewing 
John George Drews 
Francis Chalmers Duvall, Jr. 
Calvin Buddy Early 
Herbert William Eley 
John Frederick Ellis 
Charles Russell Fink 
John Ireland Finn 

David Matthew Glancy 
William John Glass 
Clarence Richard Gillett 
Robert Vernon Hackney 
Melvin Ward Hallock 
John Robert Leo Hihn 
Robert Shepard Inglis, Jr. 
John Kenneth Irish, Jr. 
Patrick Michael Jacobsen 
Edmond Janczyk 

Charles Edward Jurgelewicz 
Ronald Keith Kaijala 
James Riordan Kelly 
Ralph Sabin Kelley, Jr. 
Vincent Ettorie Keyes 
Gerald Oliver Lesperance 
David Joy -Linde 

Olin Arnold Lively 

John Frank Lobkovich 
Frederick Milton Long 
Robert Samuel Lucas 
Herbert Gorden Lyons 
Paul Joseph Masley 
William Grady McCauley 
David Chester McClary 
David Foreman Mcintosh, Jr. 
Robert Gerald Moore 
Peter Alvin Morrill 

James Stephen Murphy 
John Todd Murphy, Jr. 
James Joseph O'Connor, Jr. 
Glen Nelson Parsons 
Robert Dale Peters 
Robert Turner Platt, Jr. 
Donald Guy Ross 

Carlton Eugene Russell 
Leon Duane Santman 
Richard Shea 

Gilbert Parker Sherburne 
Joseph Norbert Shrader 
Robert Blake Sims 

John Carrol Spracklin 
Joseph Stech 

Jobn Datesman Steinbacher 
George Edward Stickle, Jr. 
Edward Gustav Taylor 
Milan Aved Telian 
Donald Charles Thompson 
James Edward Thompson 
Willie Wade Thurmond, Jr. 
Eugene Gerald Verrett 
Siegurd Ernst Waldheim 
Donald Gilbert Wolf 
Kenneth Gustave Wiman 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, May 15, 1952 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
Rev. Father Paul C. O’Connor, S. J., 


Hooper Bay, Alaska, offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Almighty and eternal God, look down 


with favor upon our country and upon 
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our legislators. We look to You knowing 
that without Your help our strongest 
efforts will end in utter frustration. 
Give our rulers that discernment needed 
to untangle the bewildering web of so 
many national and international issues. 
Let this enlightment be followed by a 
determination to carry a just purpose to 
a godly conclusion no matter what be 
the cost. Through Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

On May 7, 1952: 

H. R. 3540. An act to provide for boundary 
adjustments of the Badlands National Mon- 
ument, in the State of South Dakota, and 
for other purposes. 

On May 8, 1952: 

H. R. 1969. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Edith Abrahamovic; 

H. R. 2355. An act for the relief of Nobuko 
Hiramoto; 

H. R. 5609. An act to amend section 1716 
of title 18, United States Code, to permit the 
transmission of poisons in the mails to per- 
sons or concerns having scientific use there- 
for, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5698. An act to amend the act of 
September 25, 1950, so as to provide that the 
liability of the town of Mills, Wyo., to 
furnish sewerage service under such act shall 
not extend to future construction by the 
United States; 

H. R. 5922. An act for the relief of Karin 
Riccardo; 

H. R. 5931. An act for the relief of Holly 
Prindle Goodman; 

H. R. 6101. An act to extend the provisions 
of the Federal Credit Union Act, as amended, 
to the Virgin Islands; and 

H. R. 6805. An act to increase the salary 
of the Administrator of Rent Control for the 
District of Columbia. 

On May 9, 1952: 

H.R.3136. An act for the relief of May 
Quan Wong (also known as Quan Shee 
Wong); 

H. R. 3271. An act for the relief of Toshiaki 
Shimada; 

H.R. 5936. An act for the relief of Kunio 
Itoh; 

H. R. 6012. An act for the relief of Gylda 
Raydel Wagner; and 

H. R. 6480. An act for the relief of Elaine 
Irving Hedley. 

Cn May 12, 1952: 

H. R. 1968. An act for the relief of Senta 
Ziegler; and 

H. R. 2676. An act for the relief of Andri- 
jana Eradicic. 

On May 18, 1952: 

H. R. 586. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain land on 
the Chena River to the Tanana Valley Sports- 
men’s Association of Fairbanks, Alaska; 

H.R.755. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Eleftheria Paidoussi; 

H. R. 836. An act for the relief of Harumi 
China Cairns; 

H. R. 2608. An act to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act; 

H. R. 3524. An act for the relief of Jan 
Yee Young; 

E. R. 3593. An act for the relief of Lydia 
Daisy Jessie Greene; 
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H. R. 3830. An act to authorize the con- 
struction and equipment of a geomagnetic 
station for the Department of Commerce; 

H. R. 4199. An act to authorize the trans- 
fer of certain lands of the Blue Ridge Park- 
way from the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of the Interior to the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture; 

H. R. 4220. An act for the relief of Hazel 
Sau Fong Hee; 

H. R. 4337. An act to authorize certain 
land and other property transactions; 

H. R. 4397. An act for the relief of Minglan 
Hammerlind; 

H. R. 4535. An act for the relief of Nigel C. 
S. Salter-Mathieson; 

H. R. 4764. An act granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to the participation of 
certain Provinces of the Dominion of Canada 
in the Northeastern Interstate Forest Fire 
Protection Compact, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4772. An act for the relief of Patricia 
Ann Harris; 

H. R. 4788. An act for the relief of Yoko 
Takeuchi; 

H. R. 4911. An act for the relief of Liese- 
lotte Maria Kuebler; 

H. R. 5187. An act for the relief of Rodney 
Drew Lawrence; 

H. R. 5437. An act for the relief of Motoko 
Sakurada; 

H. R. 5590. An act for the relief of Marc 
Stefen Alexenko; 

H.R. 5652. An act to authorize the con- 
struction of a dam and dike to prevent the 
flow of tidal waters into North Slough, Coos 
County, Oreg.; 

H. R. 6055. An act for the relief of Anne de 
Baillet-Latour; 

H. R. 6088. An act for the relief of Hisako 
Suzuki; 

H. R. 6172. An act for the relief of Manami 
Tago; and 

H. R. 6561. An act for the relief of Monika 
Waltraud Fecht. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amendment 
of the House to a bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 

S. 2322. An act prohlbiting the manufac- 


ture or use of the character Smokey Bear” 
by unauthorized persons. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 302) entitled 
“An act to amend section 32 (a) (2) of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act“; re- 
quests a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. McCarran, 
Mr. O'Conor, Mr. Smirx of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. LANGER, and Mr. JENNER to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. LANGER 
members of the joint select committee on 
the part of the Senate, as provided for in 
the act of August 5, 1939, entitled “An act 
to provide for the disposition of certain 
records of the United States Govern- 
ment,” for the disposition of executive 
papers referred to in the report of the 


Archivist of the United States numbered 
52-20. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, due 
to an accident which occurred on May 
12, 1952, while on official business in- 
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specting the U. S. S. Joseph P. Kennedy, 
Jr., a Navy destrcyer, our colleague, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] was injured. 

I ask unanimous consent that he be 
given an indefinite leave of absence. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


VETERANS LEGISLATION 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have un- 
til midnight Friday, May 16, to file a re- 
port from the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs on H. R. 7656. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


OLYMPIC WEEK 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, having 
arranged with the minority side and oth- 
ers interested, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of 
House Joint Resolution 445, authoriz- 
ing the President of the United States to 
proclaim the 7-day period beginning May 
18, 1952, as Olympic Week. 

The Clerk read the title of the House 
joint resolution. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the House joint reso- 
lution, as follows: 

Whereas the XVth Olympic games of the 
modern era will be held at Helsinki, Finland, 
from July 19 through August 3, 1952; and 

Whereas these games will afford an oppor- 
tunity of bringing together young men and 
young women, representing more than 70 
nations, of many races, creeds, and stations 
in life and possessing various habits and 


customs, all bound by the universal appeal of 


friendly athletic competition, governed by 
rules of sportsmanship dedicated to the prin- 
ciple that the important thing is for each 
and every participant to do his very best to 
win in a manner that will reflect credit upon 
himself or herself, and the country repre- 
sented; and 

Whereas the peoples of the world in these 
trying times require above all else occasions 
for friendship and understanding, and 
among the most telling things which influ- 
ence the opinions of people of other coun- 
tries are the acts of individuals and not those 
of governments; and 

Whereas experiences afforded by the Olym- 
pic games make a unique contribution to 
common understanding and mutual respect 
among all peoples; and 

Whereas previous Olympic games have 
proved that competitors and spectators alike 
have been imbued with the Olympic ideals 
of friendship, chivalry, and comradeship and 
impressed with the fact that accomplishment 
is reward in itself; and 

Whereas the United States Olympic Asso- 
ciation, in accordance with the provisions of 
its Federal charter, is presently engaged in 
selecting individuals and teams to represent 
the United States in the games at Helsinki 
and making arrangements for their equip- 
ment, transportation, feeding, housing, and 
competition; and 

Whereas the United States Olympic Asso- 
ciation, an organization not for pecuniary 
profit or gain, its activities being wholly sup- 
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ported by the public, is now making an ap- 
peal for the sum of $850,000, necessary to 
equip, transport, feed, house, and present in 
competition over 400 amateur athletes from 
all classes of our society and all parts of our 
country to represent the United States in the 
1952 Olympic games: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the 
United States is authorized and requested to 
issue a proclamation designating the 7-day 
period beginning May 18, 1952, as Olympic 
Week and urging all citizens of our country 
to contribute as generously as possible to in- 
sure that the United States will be fully and 
adequately represented in the XVth Olympic 
games. 

The House joint resolution was or- 
dered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


A BILL AUTHORIZING CANCELING 
STAMPS ON LETTERS USING 
WORDS, “REGISTER NOW—THEN 
VOTE” 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce of 
Wichita, Kans., recently started a proj- 
ect designed to encourage citizens to 
register and to vote. They have done a 
very effective job with respect to publi- 
cizing the need for all citizens to exer- 
cise their voting franchise. 

One of the effective means this organ- 
ization has suggested is to provide for 
the use of a special canceling stamp at 
the Wichita Post Office using the words, 
„Register now—Then vote,“ and to be 
placed on outgoing mail. It appears 
legislative action is necessary in order 
that such proposal may be carried out. 

In my opinion this is a very worth- 
while project and one which should be 
extended nationally. I am today intro- 
ducing legislation which will authorize 
the Postmaster General to grant per- 
mission to use special canceling stamps 
or postmarking dies where the purpose 
is to urge citizens to register and vote 
in general elections. 

This authority is in addition to pres- 
ent authority for similar authorizations 
for two other purposes, as follows: 

First, where the event to be advertised is 
for some national purpose for which Con- 
gress had made an appropriation; second, 
where the event to be advertised is of gen- 
eral public interest and ce and is 
to endure for a definite period of time and 
is not to be conducted for private gain or 
profit. 


Certainly this proposal is of general 
public interest and importance. 

No cost will be attached to the Post 
Office Department. The procedure will 
be invoked only where it has the ap- 
proval of the Postmaster General and 
where some public-spirited organization 
will provide the special canceling stamps 
or postmarking dies. 

In my judgment this use of a special 
canceling stamp is equally meritorious 
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along with the other purposes already 
authorized by law and to which I have 
just referred. 

I think it is conceded we should do 
everything possible to encourage our 
citizens to vote. Here is a proposal to 
do that very thing with no cost to the 
Government. A large vote at general 
elections should demonstrate to the 
world the value which we as freemen 
place upon the right to express our 
views on Government policies in this 
great country of ours. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair suggests 
the absence of a quorum. Evidently a 
quorum is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 70] 

Aandahl Garmatz O'Brien, N. Y. 
Albert Gore O'Toole 
Allen, Calif. Granger Perkins 
Anderson, Calif. Hall. Potter 
Ant uso Edwin Arthur Powell 
Bakewell Hand Ramsay 

8 Harden Redden 
Bates, Ky. Harrison, Va. Rhodes 
Belcher Harrison, Wyo. Riley 
Bender Hedrick Roberts 
Blatnik Heffernan Robeson 
Bolling Herter Roosevelt 
Bonner Hoeven Sabath 
Boykin Hoffman, Mich. Scott, 
Buckley Hunter Hugh D., Jr. 
Buffett Jackson, Wash, Sheehan 
Burnside Shelley 
Carlyle Johnson Sheppard 
Cc Smith, Miss 
Celler Jones, Mo. Stigler 
Cole, Kans Kelly, N. T. Stockman 
Coudert Kennedy Sutton 
Cox Kerr Tackett 
Crosser Lanham Taylor 
Davis, Ga Lesinski Van Pelt 
Dawson Lovre Velde 
Dingell McIntire Watts 
Doyle Mason Welch 
Durham Morris Werdel 
Eaton Morrison Wheeler 
Engle Morton Wickersham 
Evins Moulder Williams, Miss. 
Forand Multer Wilson, Ind. 
Pugate Mumma Wood, Ga. 
Fulton Murphy Woodruff 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 326 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. JENSEN (at the request of Mr. H. 
CARL ANDERSEN) was given permission to 
address the House for 30 minutes on 
Tuesday next, following any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


URGENT DEFICIENCIES BILL 


Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H. R. 
7860) making appropriations to supply 
urgent deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1929), which was read a first and sec- 
ond time and, together with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Com- 
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mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TABER reserved all points of order 
on the bill. 


TITLES OF STATES TO LANDS 
BENEATH NAVIGABLE WATERS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the resolution 
(S. J. Res. 20) to confirm and establish 
the titles of the States to lands beneath 
navigable waters within State boundaries 
and to the natural resources within such 
lands and waters, and to provide for the 
use and control of said lands and re- 
sources, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 1850) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 20) to confirm and establish 
the titles of the States to lands beneath 
navigable waters within State boundaries 
and to the natural resources within such 
lands and waters, and to provide for the use 
and control of said lands and resources, hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 
That the House recede from its amend- 
Ment and the Senate agree to the same. 
Francis E. WALTER, 


Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STaTEMENT 


‘The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 20) 
to confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the natural 
resources within such lands and waters, and 
to provide for the use and control of said 
lands and resources, submit the following 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon in conference and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 

The House amendment substituted the 
language of the bill H. R. 4484, as agreed to 
by the House, for the language of the Senate 
resolution. 

The first title of the House amendment 
was in substance the same as the correspond- 
ing part of the Senate resolution except that 
the former provided for definitions of such 
matter relating to the area in the Conti- 
nental Shelf outside State boundaries. 
Since title III was deleted by the conference, 
they are superfluous. Those definitions are 
contained in title I, section 2, subsections 
(t), (g), (1), (K), and (1) of the House 
amendment, 
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Title II of the House amendment was sub- 
stantially identical with Title II of the Sen- 
ate resolution with the exception that in the 
latter sections 8 and 9 corresponded similar- 
ly to sections 17 and 19 of title III of the 
House amendment. Section 8 of the Sen- 
ate resolution and its counterpart in the 
House amendment, section 17, merely pro- 
vide that the act shall not affect any of the 
issues between the United States and the 
States relating to the ownership or control 
of the subsoil and seabed of the Continental 
Shelf lying beyond the lands beneath navi- 
gable waters as defined in the bill. Section 
9 of the Senate resolution and its counter- 
part, section 19 of the House amendment, 
provide for the usual separability clause. 

The conference agreement provides in title 
I for the definitions of various terms which 
are employed in title II. 

Title II of the conference agreement is 
substantially identical with title II in the 
Senate resolution and the House amend- 
ment. Title II recognizes, confirms, vests, 
and establishes in the States title to the sub- 
merged lands beneath navigable waters with- 
in their boundaries and of the natural re- 
sources within such lands and waters. The 
areas affected by this title include all the 
submerged lands seaward from the coast 
line for a distance of 3 miles or to the origi- 
nal boundary of any State in any case where 
such boundary at the time the State entered 
the Union extended more than 3 miles sea- 
ward. 

Title II does not affect any of the Federal 
constitutional powers of regulation and con- 
trol over the submerged lands and navigable 
waters within State boundaries. These 
powers, such as those over commerce, navi- 
gation, flood control, national defense, and 
international affairs, are fully protected. 
Title II also gives to the Federal Govern- 
ment the preferred right to purchase, when- 
ever necessary for national defense, all or 
any portion of the natural resources pro- 
duced from these submerged lands. 

- The conference report does not affect any 
of the areas of the Continental Shelf adja- 
cent to the United States which are outside 
of such State boundaries. 
Francis E. WALTER, 
J. FRANK WILSON, 
Lovis E. GRAHAM, 
CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ference report contains the exact lan- 
guage that was contained in the bill as it 
passed the House, with the exception of 
section 3. Section 3 dealt with the con- 
trol over the Continental Shelf. Dur- 
ing the course of the consideration of the 
two bills and incidentally, the Senate 
bill is identical with sections 1 and 2 of 
the House bill—it became apparent 
that the questions involved in the Con- 
tiental Shelf were of such importance 
that separate legislation was necessary 
in order to deal properly with the prob- 
lem presented by the control over that 
particular part of the submerged lands. 

In that connection it is important for 
the membership to understand that sec- 
tions 1 and 2 of the conference report, 
and of the Senate and House bills, con- 
firmed to the States titles to their terri- 
tory which everyone up to a few years 
ago believed were in the States. ~ 

The third section, as I stated before, 
has to do with the Continental Shelf in 
which submerged lands over 90 percent 
of the development is now taking place. 

Under the decision of the Supreme 
Court until and unless the Congress does 
something about the control over the 
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Continental Shelf the entire control of 
that area of the submerged lands is in 
the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Mississippi IMr. 
RANKIN], 


TAKING OVER THE TIDELANDS BY JUDICIAL FIAT 
ONE OF THE MOST DANGEROUS STEPS EVER 
TAKEN 
Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to extend my re- 

marks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? s 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, this is 
one of the most important questions that 
has come before this House since I have 
been a Member of Congress. These so- 
called tidelands are the lands under the 
waters along the States which they bor- 
der, and have always been considered the 
property of the various States. This in- 
sidious movement to take over these 
tidelands by judicial fiat has danger- 
ous implications for practically every 
State in this Union, especially the ones 
that border on the ocean, the Gulf, the 
Great Lakes, or on our navigable 
streams. 

If the Government can take over this 
land they can take over the control of 
the water and tell you whether or not 
you can go boat riding or fishing there 
at any time. 

Besides, as was pointed out recently 
in an unanswerable argument published 
in one of the leading papers of the 
Middle West—I believe the Kansas City 
Star—if the Government can take over 
the oil under these tidelands, it can take 
over the oil and the coal and other min- 
erals under the lands of every State in 
the Union. In other words, we have been 
talking about communism, the taking 
over of all lands, as was done in Russia, 
and has been done in Poland, and all the 
other Communist countries. Here is an 
attempts to set aside laws the people of 
the United States have recognized for 
more than 150 years, by a court decision, 
and to make it possible to take over not 
only the tidelands, not only the area 
along the border of every State that 
touches navigable water, but also the oil, 
coal, and other minerals under every 
State in the Union. 

This is merely an insidious movement 
that has the most dangerous implica- 
tions. For that reason, I trust that when 
the roll is called there will not be a dis- 
senting vote. 

If we permit the courts to come along 
and wipe out our constitutional rights, 
the constitutional rights of the various 
States, without consulting the Congress, 
which means the will of the American 
people, then we are going down a dan- 
gerous path that may mean the end of 
what we know as American independ- 
ence, American freedom, so far as our 
own lands and our own properties in the 
various States are concerned. 

To me, it is one of the most dangerous 
schemes that has ever been promulgated. 
I trust that when the roll is called there 
will not be a dissenting vote against this 
conference report. 
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Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
this conference report is adopted. I ex- 
pect to vote for it. 

I want to make this further state- 
ment: The day before yesterday we de- 
bated the rule for the Puerto Rican 
Constitution. The concurrent resolu- 
tion is here providing for approval or 
disapproval by the Congress under the 
law enacted by the Eighty-first Congress. 
Because of that fact, and while my ap- 
prehensions, concern, and misgivings 
about this proposed constitution are 
not less, but have increased, I do think 
the rule should be adopted when we 
consider the matter as contemplated by 
action of the Eighty-first Congress. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 8 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. FEIGHAN]. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it is very important that we realize ex- 
actly what we are doing. It is extreme- 
ly important that we should not be con- 
fused. In the first instance, the re- 
port that we are considering today deals 
with lands underneath the ocean which 
are seaward from the low water mark. 
Tidelands are the lands over which the 
tide ebbs and flows. When the offshore 
cases were brought to the Supreme 
Court, there had never been any de- 
termination as to who owned the lands 
underneath the ocean seaward of low 
tide. The litigation was prompted by 
the fact that in the last 20 years, oil had 
been discovered under the bed of the 
ocean seaward of the low tide, and con- 
sequently the question was who owned 
that land underneath the ocean. The 
cases which went to the Supreme Court 
went there under this particular cir- 
cumstance, namely: That the issue in- 
volved in the cases in the United States 
against Texas and against California and 
against Louisiana, both in the bill of 
complaint and in the oral argument by 
the then Attorney General, Mr. Clark, 
stated that there is no point at issue with 
reference to inland navigable waters, 
bays or lakes. There had been pre- 
vious decisions, one of them the Illinois 
Central Railroad, One Hundred and 
Forty-sixth United States Reports, page 
387, which specifically stated that the 
State of Illinois owns the bed of Lake 
Michigan in front of the city of Chicago. 
The United States has not challenged 
the correctness of this decision. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I yield. 

Mrs. BOLTON. What is the extent 
out from shore in the tideless waters of 
the Great Lakes? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I will go into the 
question of the Great Lakes right now, 
if I have the time. The waters of the 
Great Lakes are in an entirely different 
situation, They are considered inland 
waters. According to international 
treaty, the Great Lakes are divided in 
the center of the lakes, and there is no 
3-mile belt, and the Supreme Court in 
that Illinois decision, decided that the 
States adjoining the Great Lakes owned 
the land underlying the Lakes. 
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I think it is important that we realize 
that there has been confusion, which has 
been created in the minds of many peo- 
ple, that these Supreme Court decisions 
would permit the United States to take 
over any inland waters. That is actual- 
ly contrary to the arguments in the Su- 
preme Court, and the decisions of the 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. Of course, nobody 
ever believed that the United States 
would take the position with respect to 
the lands immediately adjacent to the 
States. What the gentleman says is true 
as of now, but who knows what will 
happen tomorrow? We are playing safe 
in the language of this bill by guarantee- 
ing the States their boundaries out into 
the Great Lakes, as they were at the 
time the several States became a part of 
the United States, and that is the same 
principle underlying the bill which was 
enacted by the House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. When the original 13 
States joined the Union, they gave up 
their allegiance to the crown and any 
external sovereignty that they had. 
They exchanged that external sovereign- 
ty for State sovereignty. By the same 
token, even the State of Texas, which 
later came into the Union, and which 
was first an independent Republic, had 
external sovereignty. By joining the 
Union, it gave up its external sovereign- 
ty, and joined on an equal footing with 
every other State. 

Mr. WALTER. Of course, when the 
Republic of Texas became a part of the 
United States, the United States guar- 
anteed the boundaries of that Republic, 
and those boundaries extended out into 
the waters, which have now become the 
matter in this controversy, and when the 
Attorney General of the United States 
testified before the Committee on the 
Judiciary, he was asked about that treaty 
and his reply was, “That is an unfor- 
tunate treaty.” 

Mr, FEIGHAN. That has not been 
determined, and the United States rec- 
ognizes in international affairs only the 
3-mile belt. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FEIGHAN. I yield. é 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Isit not true that 
the Supreme Court on three different 
occasions has ruled that the tidelands, 
as such, are not in question, and that 
outside of the tidelands it is a matter of 
Federal jurisdiction? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Absolutely, the tide- 
lands have never been under consider- 
ation by the Supreme Court because the 
tidelands are that body of land under- 
neath the ebb and flow of the tide. That 
is in the same category as the inland 
navigable waters, bays, and lakes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There is no ques- 
tion about State sovereignty over all in- 
land waters. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. None whatever. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But the States, 
for example, have attempted to claim 
submerged lands. The Legislature of 
Texas passed a law which said that the 
sovereignty of Texas was out 67% miles 
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into the Gulf. The State of Louisiana 
passed legislation claiming the State line 
went out 100 miles. That is getting us 
into problems that are very grave. As 
far as looking into the future is con- 
cerned, we have got to act on what we 
are facing now. This is not a good bill, 

Mr. FEIGHAN. The United States 
recognizes the international boundary 
only 3 miles out from shore. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN, I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. The boundary of the 
State of Mississippi crosses the Missis- 
sippi Sound and takes in Ship Island, Cat 
Island, and other islands. Would that 
decision cut the State of Mississippi in 
two? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. No; it would not. It 
is easy to determine exactly what sub- 
merged lands are seaward of inland wa- 
ters, and that is done in Mississippi as 
well as in other States. The Mississippi 
Sound has been held to be inland water. 
Consequently the 3-mile belt in the Gulf 
of Mexico runs outside of Ship Island, 
Cat Island, Horn Island, and the other 
islands along the Mississippi coast. 

Mr. RANKIN. I fear this is just the 
beginning of an attempt on the part of 
the United States Government to take 
over all resources under these lands. If 
they can take over the oil, then they can 
take over the coal, the iron ore, and 
everything else that is under the soil. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. The conclusion of the 
gentleman from Mississippi is based on 
an entirely false premise, because it was 
definitely stated by the Supreme Court 
decision that such could not and would 
not be the case. 

The Congress under article IV of the 
Constitution has the power to appropri- 
ate territory and property. The Supreme 
Court held that the submerged lands sea- 
ward from low tide belonged to the 
United States; that means to the 48 
States. 

Under the provisions of this report, 
three States, California, Texas, and 
Louisiana, will benefit most. This ap- 
propriates oy donates for the benefit of 
those coastal States which have off-shore 
deposits—some already known and many 
unknown. We are giving that which be- 
longs to the 48 States to those particular 
States that border on the ocean. 

Mr. RANKIN. This proposition ap- 
plies to the Great Lakes, too. Do not 
misunderstand it. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. It does not, very 
definitely. Its language is broad enough, 
of course, but the lands under the Great 
Lakes are not involved in the off-shore 
controversy. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The gentleman is 
correct because after all, as far as these 
lands are concerned, in the case of Cali- 
fornia that question was settled definitely 
and there is no question at all as to 
what sovereignty exists as far as these 
lands off the coasts of these States are 
concerned. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HinsHaw]. 
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Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I had 
thought that this matter was debated 
to a final conclusion some weeks ago and 
that the House had taken the position 
not only at that time but at previous 
times that the boundary of the United 
States and the boundaries of the sev- 
eral States were indeed coextensive. If 
the boundaries of the United States are 
any larger than the boundaries of the 
States, then I do not know how the 
United States was formed. 

The Original States had boundaries 
extending seaward in nearly every case, 
and when they joined together into what 
is called the United States, the United 
States was established by the consent 
of the several States, and certainly the 
United States could not be any larger 
than the perimeter of those States of 
which the United States was composed. 
Our Constitution then made provision 
that new States were to be admitted on 
an equal footing with the Original Thir- 
teen. We now have 48 States—all on 
an equal footing, the boundaries of the 
United States today is still the external 
perimeter of the States—no more and 
no less. 

I hope this conference report will be 
agreed to, and agreed to promptly and 
overwhelmingly, in this House of Repre- 
sentatives and thereby settle the issue 
so far as it can be settled at this time. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to announce to the Members of 
the House the death of one of the most 
distinguished men who ever served in 
this body—the late illustrious gentleman 
from New York, Hon. John Joseph Fitz- 
gerald, who passed away the day before 
yesterday at the age of 80. 

John J. Fitzgerald was born in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., on March 10, 1872. He at- 
tended the public schools and was gradu- 
ated from Manhattan College in 1891. 
He studied law at New York Law School 
and was admitted to the bar in 1893. 
He was elected to the fifty-sixth and to 
the nine succeeding Congresses, and 
served from March 4, 1899, until De- 
cember 31, 1917, when he resigned to 
resume the practice of law and form the 
well known firm of Fitzgerald, Stapleton 
& Mahon. While in Congress he repre- 
sented part of the congressional district 
that I am now privileged to represent 
and during his long tenure of office here 
in the House enjoyed the reputation of 
being a faithful public servant who con- 
scientiously devoted himself to the high- 
est principles of statesmanship. He was 
an indefatigable worker and rendered 
valuable service. Judge Fitzgerald made 
@ very profound impression upon the 
legislative history of our Nation. He was 
chairman of the full House Committee 
on Appropriations during World War I. 

After resumption of his brilliant legal 
career and in 1932 John Fitzgerald was 
elected judge of the county court of 
Kings County and served on that bench 
with honor and distinction until his re- 
tirement. It was my great privilege to 
know him intimately. As assistant dis- 
trict attorney of Kings County I repre- 
sented the people of the State of New 
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York in over a hundred cases before his 
court. He was a fine and fair jurist who 
prescribed a standard of equity and jus- 
tice applicable to all persons alike. In 
his court, every defendant was assured 
of a fair trial. 

He was a staunch Democrat through- 
out his lifetime, was a credit to his party 
and a delegate to many Democratic Na- 
tional Conventions. At a number of 
such conventions he served with distinc- 
tion as parliamentarian. 

Through the years of our friendship 
and association, I learned the kindness 
of his spirit and the warmth of his heart, 
He had a keen sense of humor. 

John Fitzgerald was a devoted hus- 
band, a good father, and a loyal friend. 
To his widow and family I extend my 
deepest sympathy in their bereavement. 
I am sure that God will comfort them in 
their great sorrow. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Yorry]. 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take just a few minutes to clear up a 
misconception that exists about the case 
of United States against California. I 
hope you will not permit anyone to tell 
you that the United States is not trying 
to take over the land underlying the bays 
along the coast of the State of California. 
The United States is trying to take over 
land underlying certain bays along the 
coast of California by the clever device 
of defining out of existence bays which 
have been known as bays ever since they 
were first discovered and ever since the 
State of California was founded. 

Let me explain the status of the Cali- 
fornia case. The Supreme Court hav- 
ing decided that the Federal Government 
is entitled to paramount rights in the 
land underlying the marginal sea, and 
having admitted in its decision that the 
States have what the Court described as 
a qualified right in lands underlying in- 
land waters, the question arose then as 
to where the inland waters are; where 
they end and where the marginal sea 
begins. This question is still unsettled 
so nobody knows yet exactly what the 
Federal Government got by the decision. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YORTY. I yield to the gentle. 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Is that not the ques- 
tion that has been under dispute and 
referred to a special master to determine 
what bays and other waters along the 
coast of California constiue inland 
waters. 

Mr. YORTY. That question indicates 
the uncertainty which exists concerning 
the situation in the California case. The 
situation is this: In order to get the lands 
underlying the waters in certain bays 
along the coast of California, the Fed- 
eral Government is contending in the 
Supreme Court that the Supreme Court 
instead of this Congress should first de- 
fine and then decide where the inland 
waters are. No legislative act now fixes 
the seaward limits of our inland waters, 
These limits should be fixed by legisla- 
tion and not by the judiciary. But the 
Federal Government is before a special 
master right now conteading, for in- 
stance, that Santa Monica Bay along 
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the coast of southern California is not 
a bay. That is the way the United 
States intends to take over the lands un- 
derlying our bays; simply by denying 
that they are legally bays. The Federal 
Government contends that unless a bay 
is less than 10 miles wide and conforms 
to a certain mathematical formula it is 
not a bay. This is the whole diabolical 
scheme through which they are endeav- 
oring to take over the lands underlying 
our bays. i 
Let me point out in the case of Santa 
Monica Bay, which, I repeat, the Federal 
Government now contends is not a bay, 
that in 1939 the United States attorney 
for southern California by direction of 
the Attorney General of the United 
States intervened in a gambling ship 
case in the California State courts and 
contended that Santa Monica Bay was a 
bay; that, therefore, the gambling ship 
in question was within the jurisdiction of 
the State of California; and that Cali- 
fornia had a right to stop it from oper- 
ating. The same United States Depart- 
ment of Justice is now contending be- 
fore the master appointed by the Su- 
preme Court that Santa Monica Bay is 
not a bay. This seems to prove that the 
Justice Department is not objectively 
following the law in the case. They are, 
on the contrary, following rules of sheer 
expediency in trying to influence the de- 
termination of where inland waters are. 
They are employing expediency; trying 
to distort the law in an effort to have it 
determined that any place there is oil is 
not inland waters. In this way they are 


- hypocritically attempting to seize lands 


underlying bays while denying their in- 
tent to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to compliment the 
committee for the excellent job it has 
done and particularly the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER], 
to whom the State of California is very 
grateful. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. McDonoveu]. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
favor the adoption of this conference re- 
port. It is of vital interest to California 
because much of the revenue of the city 
of Long Beach and Los Angeles comes 
from city owned oil lands. The title and 
ownership of these lands have been 
clouded by a previous Supreme Court 
decision and this legislation will con- 
firm and establish the title to California 
and all other States on the Atlantic, Pa- 
cific and Gulf Coast when the original 
bill on this subject passed the House— 
H. R. 4484—last July, I made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

Today California is a focal point in the 
controversy over the issue of State's rights 
in which the Federal Government has laid 
claim upon the tidelands which extend along 
the coast of California for 1,200 miles, 

The tenth amendment to the Constitution 
provided that “The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people.” 

Under this provision for more than a cen- 
tury in California and other States of the 
Nation, the rights of the States and their 
people to the ownership and full enjoyment 
of all lands beneath navigable waters within 
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their boundaries were recognized by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

By such lands beneath navigable waters 
is meant the land under every navigable 
river, stream, and lake throughout the Na- 
tion, as well as the waters of all bays, ports, 
harbors, and channels along their ocean 
coast lines, out to the limits of the State 
boundaries, This includes, as well, all 
natural resources within this area. 

The boundary of the State of California, 
as provided in the State constitution, ex- 
tends 3 miles into the Pacific Ocean and in- 
cludes all islands along and adjacent to its 
coast. Sole ownership of this area by the 
State has always been recognized by the 
Federal Government and all of its depart- 
ments and agencies until a little over a dec- 
ade ago. As late as September 22, 1933, in 
answer to a letter addressed to him by an 
applicant for a leasing permit from the Fed- 
eral Government, Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes gave the following written 
reply to the applicant: “Title to the soil 
under the ocean within the 3-mile limit is in 
the State of California and the land may not 
be appropriated except by authority of the 
State.” 

About 3 years later, however, Secretary of 
the Interior Ickes changed his mind and de- 
cided to seek to establish ownership and 
control in the United States over these lands. 
Efforts were made unsuccessfully to have the 
Congress declare these lands the property of 
the Federal Government. 

When Congress failed to declare the tide- 
lands the property of the Federal Govern- 
ment, proceedings were instituted in the Su- 
preme Court, and a decision rendered which 
declined to hold that the United States was 
the owner of the tidelands, but stated that 
California was not the owner of these lands, 

The title to the tidelands in California and 
in the other States has remained in contro- 
versy to the present with the subsequent 
confusion. 

In California our great harbors are clouded 
by the Supreme Court decision. Our world- 
renowned public beaches and shoreline recre- 
ational developments are at a standstill until 
the State's ownership of tidelands is reaf- 
firmed. One city alone, Long Beach, finds 
many of its important community projects 
paralyzed until this matter is cleared up. 

Thousands of homes and pieces of land 
owned by thousands of persons are up in the 
air while the issue of whether or not the 
Federal Government is to be empowered to 
take at will, and without compensation, such 
lands as it needs or wants is still to be de- 
cided, 

To illustrate what this means to real 
estate in California, the California tidelands 
in dispute include the land under San Fran- 
cisco's ferry building and the land under 
San Diego’s civic center and municipal air- 
port. Half of Los Angeles Harbor and much 
of Long Beach Harbor are of uncertain status. 

In the claims of the Federal Government 
for title to the tidelands, much has been 
made of the oil deposits under the tideland 
area in California and the need for Federal 
control for the preservation of natural re- 
sources. The facts, however, show that oil 
deposits are actually found under 15 miles 
of California’s coast line, and half of the es- 
timated oil supply in those pools has already 
been extracted. 

The State of California is the guardian of 
all the rich natural resources so important 
to our national economy and security, and 
shares equal concern with the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the development and protection 
of these resources. 

The 1,200-mile coast-line tidelands area of 
California is one of the State’s greatest nat- 
ural resources. Hundreds of millions of 
dollars have been spent by the State and its 
citizens on harbors, fisheries, pleasure re- 
sorts, and other uses essential to the orderly 
development of the State. The cities and 
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counties of California have additional plans 
for the use of the tidelands. But if the tide- 
lands question is not settled these plans are 
retarded, and if title should be awarded to 
the Federal Government, the people of Cali- 
fornia would be subordinated to the Federal 
Government in these matters. 

I believe that equity calls for the confir- 
mation of the title to these lands to the 
State, and I have introduced H. R. 1364 
which would confirm and establish the titles 
of the States to lands and resources in and 
beneath navigable waters within State boun- 
daries and to provide for the use and control 
of said lands and resources. 

This bill along with other bills intro- 
duced relating to this subject were recently 
considered by the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee which has reported out a bill similar to 
that which I introduced, H. R. 4484. This 
bill will shortly be considered by the House 
and it is my hope that favorable action will 
be taken by the Congress. 

In the report of the committee on H. R. 
4484, it states that all agree that only the 
Congress can resolve the long-standing con- 
troversy between the States of the Union 
and the deparaments of the Federal Govern- 
ment over the ownership and control of sub- 
merged lands. The longer this controversy 
continues, the more vexatious and confused 
it becomes. Interminable litigation has 
arisen between the States and the Federal 
Government, and others. Much-needed im- 
provements on these lands and the develop- 
ment of strategic natural resources within 
them has been seriously retarded. 

The purposes of H. R. 4484 as reported 
by the Judiciary Committee are to define 
tidelands areas, to confirm and establish the 
rights and claims of the 48 States, asserted 
and exercised by them throughout our coun- 


try’s history, to the lands beneath navigable: 


waters within State boundaries and the re- 
sources within such lands and waters, and 
to provide for the leasing by the Secretary 
of the Interior of the areas of the Conti- 
nental Shelf lying outside of the State 
boundaries, 

With the passage of H. R. 4484, the right 
of the State of California to the tidelands 
area would be established and end the con- 
troversy which has been blocking develop- 
ment of the tidelands since 1938. 


I urge the House to vote favorably on 
this conference report. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rapwan] be per- 
mitted to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
against this particular legislation when 
it passed the House last year. I have 
given this matter further attention and 
study, and the more attention and study 
I give it, the more determined I am to 
continue my opposition to what I con- 
sider an attempt for a big oil grab. 

The Supreme Court has made a deci- 
sion on the very question before this 
House and decided that any resources 
coming from submerged ocean lands be- 
long to the Federal Government—to all 
48 States—and not merely to three or 
any number of States that have bound- 
aries which may lie near the water line 
in question. Since that time and in less 
than 3 years, the Federal Government 
has collected approximately $40,000,000 
in royalties which went into the Federal 
treasury instead of into the treasuries of 
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the three States—Texas, California, and 
Louisiana. These same $40,000,000 
would have to be made up in taxes by all 
of the people of the United States were 
it not for that particular Supreme Court 
decision. 

I sincerely submit that my vote is con- 
sistent with my other votes for lower 
taxes and with my votes for economy. 
More than that, Iam just as eager to cast 
a vote against a “big oil grab” as I would 
be against an unwarranted and illegal 
steel seizure by big government. That, 
to me, is my guiding principle. I have 
opposed and will continue to oppose big- 
ness when that bigness is to the detri- 
ment of the general welfare of all the 
people of this country. 

I appreciate and respect the opinions 
of those gentlemen who favor this legis- 
lation on States’rights principles. There 
is merit to the argument based upon 
principle. That same merit existed 
when these three cases were argued in 
the Supreme Court. However, in that 
decision, the merits of the arguments on 
both sides of the question were resolved 
and a final decision by the highest court 
in the land was that this property and 
the benefits accruing therefrom belong 
to the Government of the United States 
of America. This was a final adjudica- 
tion. Now some special interests have 
been powerful enough to bring to the 
Congress this legislation which would 
destroy and nullify the Supreme Court 
decision which declared these assets to 
be the property of all the people. This 
legislative attempt, to me, in its very 
essence, seems to be unconstitutional be- 
cause it violates at least the spirit and 
the intent of our constitutional division 
of Government into the three branches— 
executive, legislative and judicial. 

I must admit that the question before 
the Supreme Court was very close and 
that perhaps the decision could have 
gone the other way, but whether we are 
lawyers or laymen, we, in the legislature, 
cannot assume the prerogative denied to 
us by the Constitution of questioning or 
overriding a final adjudication of our 
Supreme Court. The question had the 
benefit of nine legal minds and should 
be respected by the legislative branch of 
Government. Since I have been a Mem- 
ber of Congress, I have had occasion to 
criticize the Chief Executive for not giv- 
ing full faith to the laws of the land, 
In harmony with such positions of criti- 
cism, I want to make sure that I dis- 
charge my responsibility to my oath of 
office by giving full faith and credit toa 
final adjudication by the United States 
Supreme Court. If another Supreme 
Court at some future date should decide 
differently, I will likewise respect this 
different decision. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. VURSELL]. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
this House will as unanimously as is pos- 
sible approve this conference report, for 
it will prevent the Government by arti- 
fice and device from seizing and taking 
possession of millions of acres of poten- 
tial oil-bearing lands and other lands 
regardless of whether or not there is any 
oil in the consideration thereof. This 
is an opportunity, in my judgment, for 
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this House to put up a stopgap and I 
hope it will be permanent, against the 
further encroachment of big govern- 
ment. 

It is an attempt by the Government to 
take from the States the tidelands which 
have been recognized as their property 
for over 150 years. I hope the House 
will approve the report of the conference 
committee before us by a tremendous 
majority. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, when 
this bill was before the House as H. R. 
4484, I set forth my reasons for voting 
against the bill. This statement appears 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 97, 
part 7, page 9175. 

Briefly summarized, I regarded the 
question of Federal versus State owner- 
ship of the lands beneath coastal waters 
seaward from the low-water mark as 
an involved and difficult legal question 
which had been decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Without 
expressing my own opinion on this legal 
question, and recognizing fully that the 
Supreme Court has sometimes erred in 
the past, I argued that there must be 
a finality to legal controversies; and that 
under our constitutional system the Su- 
preme Court was the last word in this 
field. I did not believe the Congress 
should undertake to set itself up as a 
supersupreme court to review legal de- 
oe however erroneous they might 


If, therefore, the title to the resources 
in question had been quieted in all the 
people of the United States, I was un- 
able to justify a grant for the exclusive 
benefit of the inhabitants of the States 
adjacent to such areas. 

Since casting my vote on H. R. 4484 
almost a year ago, it has come to my 
attention that Federal officials have 
been seeking to employ the Supreme 
Court decisions involving the so-called 
tidelands to extend Federal jurisdiction 
and encroach upon the rights of the 
State and local governments in many 
ways and that other encroachments 
seem to be planned for the future. 

My decision on H. R. 4484 was based 
upon purely logical grounds, and my un- 
derstanding of constitutional functions 
and responsibilities, My decision did not 
imply that as a matter of policy I favored 
encroachment by the Federal Govern- 
ment at the expense of the States. 

Dual sovereignty is the unique but 
little appreciated feature of the Ameri- 
can Federal system, which, together with 
other constitutional checks and bal- 
ances, protects our citizens from tyr- 
anny. The vesting of governmental 
powers in two separate and distinct po- 
litical entities which operate on the 
same geographical area and the same hu- 
man beings is a governmental device 
which, so far as I know, has no precedent 
or equivalent in human history. I think 
it is essential to the freedom and self- 
government the people of the United 
States have enjoyed that this system of 
dual sovereignty be preserved and main- 
tained in full vigor. 

I was deeply impressed by the pene- 
trating discussion of this unique feature 
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of our governmental system provided by 
the late Justice Cardozo in Schechter 
Poultry Corp. v. U. S. (295 U. S. 495, p. 
554). This classic expression of the phi- 
losophy of the American constitutional 
system should not only be read but un- 
derstood by every American. We Mem- 
bers of the United States Congress 
should have it continually in our minds, 
It reads as follows: 

There is a view of causation that would 
obliterate the distinction between what is 
national and what is local in the activities 
of commerce. Motion at the outer rim is 
communicated perceptibly, though minutely, 
to recording instruments at the center. A 
society such as ours “is an elastic medium 
which transmits all tremors throughout its 
territory; the only question is of their she.“ 
Per Learned Hand, J., in the court below. 
The law is not indifferent to considerations 
of degree. Activities local in their immediacy 
do not become interstate and national be- 
cause of distant repercussions. What is near 
and what is distant may at times be uncer- 
tain. Cf. Chicago Board of Trade v. Olsen 
(262 U. S. 1). There is no penumbra of un- 
certainty obscuring judgment here. To find 
immediacy or directness here is to find it 
almost everywhere. If centripetal forces are 
to be isolated to the exclusion of the forces 
that oppose and counteract them, there will 
be an end to our Federal system. 


I did not believe that I should change 
my vote on the tidelands oil legislation. 
The reasoning which impelled my orig- 
inal decision is just as cogent today as 
it was a year ago. But I do wish to serve 
notice on any ambitious, empire-build- 
ing bureaucrats that efforts on their part 
to employ the tidelands decisions of the 
Supreme Court as a means of breaking 
down the sovereignty of States for the 
agerandizement of the Federal Govern- 
ment will be met with the most effective 
and relentless resistance of which I am 
capable. 

Although Members of the Congress are 
officials of the Federal Government, they 
should consistently and continuously 
seek to protect State and local govern- 
ments from the usurpations of the huge 
and ambitious bureaucratic monster we 
have permitted to grow so rapidly in our 
Nation’s Capital. I have sometimes been 
critical of the inactivity and apparent 
indifference of officials in State and local 
governments when demands have arisen 
for new and unusual public services. I 
have been extremely critical of those who 
continually turn to Washington for 
hand-outs when frequently the services 
they seek could be better performed and 
at lower cost in their own localities. 
State and local governments and the 
people, in my opinion, have not been as 
jealous as they should have been of the 
power and authority of the local govern- 
ments and have not resisted vigorously 
enough the appealing, sugar-coated 
blandishments of the Washington Santa 
Claus. 

The equilibrium between the Federal 
and the State sovereignties must be 
maintained. As I viewed it, that ques- 
tion was not presented in the bill before 
the Congress. When it is presented, my 
vote and my efforts will be directed to- 
ward the maintenance of the political 
system so wisely conceived by our found- 
ing fathers. 
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Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire, to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. SCUDDER]. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that the conference committee has 
done a splendid piece of work in bring- 
ing back Senate Joint Resolution 20, a 
compromise measure for the establish- 
ment of States’ rights to the tidelands 
of our country. I believe that the en- 
actment of this legislation will rectify 
a mistake made by judicial action. If 
there was ever a time when we should 
put a stop to Federal encroachment on 
the rights and property of sovereign 
States, it is now. 

For many years I have been in close 
contact with this problem. As a member 
of the California State Legislature, we 
enacted legislation providing for State 
royalties on one of the richest oil fields 
in the State of California, the oil pool 
at Huntington Beach which extends far 
out into the waters of the Pacific. Offset 
drilling was being practiced by com- 
panies in order to tap the pool beyond 
the shoreline. 

We took legislative action and estab- 
lished the right to collect royalties from 
the various slant-well drillers. I be- 
lieve we set up one of the highest royal- 
ties being exacted of drillers anywhere 
in the United States, which amounts to 
32 percent and we made provision for 
the distribution of royalties so collected. 
The California law provides that from 
the royalties collected each year, $150,- 
000 is earmarked for veterans’ educa- 
tion. Of the remaining balance 30 per- 
cent is paid into the general fund of 
the State, and 70 percent is used for the 
purchase of beaches and park sites for 
recreational purposes and for their 
maintenance. These beaches and park 
facilities are maintained not only for the 
citizens of California but the people of 
the entire country who travel to the 
West. We have used this money to 
purchase coast property and establish 
facilities along the beaches of Califor- 
nia that were being bought up by pri- 
vate interests. Can you imagine travel- 
ing to the Pacific coast and traversing 
our highways and not being permitted to 
go down to the ocean shore? These 
royalties collected are used for this gen- 
eral park purpose. 

When the Supreme Court ruled 
against the State ownership of our sub- 
merged land, the royalties which we had 
been receiving were forced to be im- 
pounded. At the present time some 
$40,000,000 is being held and thereby 
restraining the development of our 
beaches. Many false and misleading 
statements have been made to endeavor 
to prejudice the public against this bill, 
and are not made in the best interests 
of the general public. I would like to 
quote some figures to compare between 
royalties received by the State of Cali- 
fornia and royalties received by the Fed- 
eral Government: 

For the period between 1921 through 
1950, California collected an average of 
19.13 percent royalty. In the year 1950, 
the average rate of royalty was 24.99 
percent. This source of income was col- 
lected from the oil companies who pro- 
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duce from tideland pools. By compari- 
son the Federal Government has col- 
lected royalties at the average rate of 
11 percent. The latest figures I have are 
for 1947 when the Government's rate of 
royalties collected was 11.38 percent. 
That same year the State of California 
collected royalties from tidelands pro- 
duction at the rate of 24.91 percent. 

I believe that the Supreme Court rul- 
ing has been unfair to the affected 
States, and that this bill will release 
the impounded money. I am a firm be- 
liever in States’ rights and feel that the 
Federal Government should not usurp 
the same. I believe that we should start 
to reduce the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment over the sovereign States. Our 
Constitution was never intended to dom- 
inate the States, but to assist them in 
the problems they could not of them- 
selves solve. I believe the States should 
be permitted to operate freely for the 
benefit of their citizens. 

The principle involved in this legisla- 
tion is just good, sound, American con- 
stitutional procedure. I trust that this 
bill will pass by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, and that the President, while he 
has twice vetoed bills of this character, 
decides to sign the same. Otherwise, the 
responsibility will be ours to endeavor to 
override such veto should it occur. 

I recommend the full support of this 
resolution. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I think it is extremely important that 
every Member on the floor who intends to 
vote on this bill understand exactly what 
is in this conference report. A Member 
just said to me, “Is this bill satisfactory 
to Texas?” This bill is titles 1 and 2 of 
the Walter bill by this House, 
which quitclaims the historical bound- 
aries to Texas, which is three leagues, 
and to every other State, with the excep- 
tion of two, Florida and Louisiana, 3 
miles. It does not give them anything. 
It reaffirms and ratifies their rightful 
ownership to property they have had all 
this time. The Federal Government is 
not giving the States anything. This 
bill does not deal with the Continental 
Shelf where the great proportion of the 
production of oil and gas is now being 
gotten. For instance, within the three- 
league belt in Texas there is not one 
barrel of oil production at this time. All 
the oil production is outside of the his- 
torical boundaries of the State. So this 
bill deals purely and simply with the 3- 


mile belt around the coast line of all the 


States, and with inland waters, as stated 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. WALTER], and does not deal with the 
Continental Shelf, State police powers, 
nor the conservation laws, or anything 
else. 

Mr. Speaker, we are strong for this 
bill, although we would rather have had 
the Walter bill, but we could not get 
the Walter bill in conference. We are 
strong for this bill because we believe 
it is right and we believe it should pass 
this House by an overwhelming majority. 
It is a State rights bill. It is a bill that 
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recognizes and confirms the rights of 
the States when they came into the 
Union, and we think this bill should be 
passed by an overwhelming vote. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Can the gentleman assure 
us that if this conference report is 
adopted, there will not come a day when 
the Attorney General will stand up in 
the Supreme Court and argue that be- 
cause we did not deal in any way in this 
bill with the Continental Shelf, we were 
thereby acquiescing in the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s present claim to that shelf, 
or recognizing its right to take it at some 
future time? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. This confer- 
ence report provides that no question in 
regard to the Continental Shelf is settled 
by this legislation. I would say, as one 
of the conferees, that we did not deal 
with the Continental Shelf; that this bill 
does not, by quitclaim or otherwise, give 
the Continental Shelf to the Federal 
Government, nor to the States, nor to 
anybody else. It leaves it an open 
question, 

Mr. JUDD. I thank the gentleman 
for making that clear on the record. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may be permitted to extend their re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MCCARTHY]. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Representative from a State bordering 
on the Great Lakes, I deeply appreciate 
the concern expressed by other Members 
of the House over our State’s title to the 
potential wealth lying beneath the 
waters of these Lakes. I only wish that 
many who have expressed this great 
concern here today would support us in 
our efforts to develop the navigation on 
the Great Lakes and support the St. 
Lawrence seaway project. Such support 
of what is known, actual, and immediate, 
would be evidence of the sincerity of 
their expressed concern over the poten- 
tial, the remote, and unknown. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a historic occasion. For many years 
those of us vitally affected by the tide- 
lands problem have been working upon 
this measure. At times we have worked 
with very little hope but always with the 
steadfast purpose of asserting the 
rights—constitutional and inherent—of 
the several States in these lands which 
constitute the bottom of the sea adja- 
cent to the States and the lands beneath 
navigable waters within the State 
boundaries. We are now brought face 
to face with what I hope will be the final 
legislative action on this matter. It is, 
therefore, a day of realization. 

Mr. Speaker, we from Louisiana sup- 
port this measure. We are not satisfied, 
however, with all of the terms of the bill. 
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It is nonetheless the best bill which time 
and effort and ability have been able to 
give us, working as they have under the 
tremendous difficulties which confront 
the States of the Union. 

In Louisiana, for instance, to fully pro- 
tect our rights our claims should be rec- 
ognized as far out as the edge of the 
Continental Shelf. In places off the 
coast of Louisiana, this may be a full 
hundred miles and all of this land under 
the Gulf of Mexico to the edge of the 
Continental Shelf is State land. 

It is my interpretation of this bill that 
all States will be recognized to own at 
least the first three seaward miles be- 
yond the boundary of the State. If the 
constitution of a State—or the laws 
prior to or at the time such State became 
a member of the Union—extended the 
boundary beyond the three seaward 
miles, this bill recognizes this additional 
part of the tidelands to be in the State, 

Since the State of Louisiana, I think, 
is more affected by this controversy than 
any other State, it is unfortunate that 
we do not have far more of the tide- 
lands recognized to be in Louisiana than 
this bill provides. 

I am supporting this bill because it 
does finally settle the tidelands in Lou- 
isiana to a portion of the waters claimed 
by it. In voting for it I am not satisfied 
with the results, but I hope that at some 
future time we may by further legisla- 
tion bring about a more desirable result. 

One argument which impels me to 
support this measure is the fact that 
this will settle title in the State of Lou- 
isiana, as I read the bill, to waters within 
the limits of our offshore islands. Lou- 
isiana has many islands. Some of them 
extend far out to sea. We therefore 
properly claim the sea within the island 
boundaries and toward the shoreward 
side of them. This provision will help 
Louisiana absorb the heavy blow which 
it is receiving at the hands of militant 
bureaucracy. It will help make the 
attempted tidelands seizure reasonably 
acceptable to Louisiana as she moves for- 
ward in a protracted effort to obtain a 
full measure of justice and a more equi- 
table solution to our great problem. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Representative from Louisiana, one of 
the States most interested in the legis- 
lation under consideration, and having 
appeared and made statements before 
the House and Senate committees hold- 
ing hearings on the subject under dis- 
cussion since the first bill was introduced 
to set aside the Supreme Court decision 
alleging the ownership by the Federal 
Government of our submerged lands in 
Louisiana and the other States, and the 
validity of our ownership having been 
established beyond any question of a 
doubt, and further, having made argu- 
ments on the floor of the House each 
time a bill was considered on the subject 
by the House where the claims of the 
State of Louisiana and the other States 
was fully established, proven, and re- 
solved, it is not now necessary for me 
to add any further evidence or argument 
on this conference report under the bill 
providing for quitclaim to the submerged 
lands belonging to Louisiana offshore 
from the Gulf of Mexico, as well as the 
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State of Texas and other States and off- 
shore submerged lands in the oceans and 
other streams. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation which is 
approved here under this conference re- 
port only deals with the submerged lands 
offshore within the 3-mile limit in the 
case of Louisiana and other States, with 
the exception of the State of Texas. 

Mr. Speaker, as a Representative from 
the State of Louisiana it is my position— 
and I am certain that it is the position 
of all others who are accepting this con- 
ference report and who will vote for it— 
that this does not in any manner, shape, 
or form acknowledge that the Federal 
Government has any claim, interest, or 
title to submerged lands extending be- 
yond the 3-mile limit of the States. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
sincerely trust that the House will ap- 
prove the conference report on Senate 
Joint Resolution 20, the so-called tide- 
lands oil bill. It is necessary for Con- 
gress to confirm and establish the title 
of the various States to lands beneath 
navigable waters within the State bound- 
aries and to give clear title to the State 
to the natural resources within such 
lands and waters. The coastal States 
have owned these submerged lands even 
before their admission to the Union. 
Their titles were recognized at the time 
of their admission to the Union. Deci- 
sions of many courts, excluding that of 
the Supreme Court which gave rise to 
this legislation, have recognized the in- 
terests of the States in this land, The 
Supreme Court itself refused the Gov- 
ernment's suggestion that “proprietor- 
ship” of the lands be declared vested in 
the United States. The attorneys gen- 
eral of 47 States have supported this 
legislation, as have American port au- 
thorities, State governors, and other gov- 
ernmental agencies. The conference re- 
port should be approved. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 247, nays 89, answered “‘pres= 
ent” 2, not voting 93, as follows: 


[Roll No. 71] 
YEAS—247 

Abbitt Berry Chenoweth 
Abernethy Betts Chtperſieid 
Adair Bishop Church 
Allen, III. Blackney Clevenger 
Allen, La. Boggs, Del. Cole, Kans, 
Anderson, Calif. Boggs, La. Cole, N. Y. 
Andresen, Bolton Colmer 

August H. Bow Combs 
Andrews Bramblett Cooley 
Angell Bray Cooper 
Arends Brehm Cotton 
Armstrong Brooks Coudert 
Auchincloss Brown, Ga Crawford 
Ayres Brown, Ohio Crumpacker 
Baker Brownson Cunningham 
Barden Bryson Curtis, Mo. 
Bates, Mass. Budge Curtis, Nebr. 
Battle Burleson Dague 
Beall Burton Davis, Tenn 
Beamer Busbey Davis, Wis. 
Beckworth Bush Deane 
Bender Butler DeGraffenried 
Bennett, Fla. Byrnes Dempsey 
Bennett, Mich. Camp Denny 
Bentsen Chatham Devereux 
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Dolliver Jones, Rees, Kans. 
Dondero Woodrow W. 
Donohue Juda Richards 
Donovan Kean — 
Kearney vers 
Doughton Kearns Rogers, Fla. 
Ellsworth Kersten, Wis. Rogers, Mass. 
Elston Kilburn Rogers, Tex. 
Falion Kilday Ross 
Fenton King, Calif, Sedlak 
Fernandez King, Pa. St. George 
Fisher Lantaff Sasscer 
Larcade Saylor 
Forrester Latham Schenck 
Frazier LeCompte Scott, Hardie 
Fulton Lucas Scrivner 
Gamble Lyle Scudder 
Gary McConnell Seely-Brown 
Gathings McCulloch Shafer 
Gavin McDonough Short 
McGregor Sikes 
Golden McKinnon Simpson, IL 
McMillan Simpson, Pa. 
Graham McMullen Sittler 
Grant Meck, Wash. Smith, Kans. 
Greenwood Mahon Smith, Va 
Martin,Iowa Smith, Wis. 
Martin, Mass. 
Hale errow Stanley 
Hall, Miller, Calif. Steed 
W. Miller, Md Stockman 
Halleck Miller, Nebr. Taber 
Miller, N. T. Talle 
Hardy Mills Teague 
Harris Morano Thomas 
Harrison, Nebr. Murdock Thompson, 
ey Murray Mich. 
Havenner Nelson Thompson, Tex. 
Hays, Ark. Nicholson Thornberry 
Hébert Norblad Tollefson 
Herlong Norrell Trimble 
Herter O'Hara Vail 
Hess Van Zandt 
Him Passman Vinson 
Patman Vorys 
Patterson Vursell 
Hoffman, Il. Philbin Walter 
Holifield Philips Weichel 
Holmes Pickett Wharton 
Hope Poage Whitten 
Horan Poulson Widnall 
Ikard n Wigglesworth 
Jackson, Calif. Priest Wiliams, N. Y. 
James Prouty Willis 
Jenison Wilson, Tex. 
Jenkins Winstead 
Jensen Reece, Tenn. Wolcott 
Jones, Reed, III. Wood, Idaho 
Hamilton C. Reed. N. T. Yorty 
NATS—89 
Addonizlo Green Marshall 
Andersen, Gregory Meader 
H. Carl Gross Mitchell 
Aspinall Hays, Ohio Morgan 
Bailey ler O'Brien, Il 
Barrett Heselton O'Brien, Mich. 
Bosone Howell O’Konski 
Buchanan Hull O'Neill 
Irving Osmers 
Canfield Javits Patten 
Cannon Jones, Ala. Polk 
Carnahan . Powell 
Case Kea Price 
Celler Kee Rabaut 
Chelf* Kelley, Pa. Radwan 
Chudoff Keogh Reams 
Clemente Kirwan Rhodes 
Corbett Ribicoff 
Delaney Kluczynski Rodino 
Denton Lane Rooney 
Dollinger Lind 
Eberharter McCarthy Sieminski - 
Elliott McCormack Spence 
Fei McGrath Staggers 
Fine McGuire Taylor 
Flood McVey Wier 
Machrowiez ‘Withrow 
Furcolo Mack, III. Wolverton 
Gordon Madden Yates 
Granahan Mansfield Zablocki 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’—2 
Bart Rogers, Colo. 
NOT VOTING—93 
Aandahl Baring Bonner 
Albert Bates, Ky. Boykin 
Allen, Calif. Belcher Buckley 
Anf uso Blatnik Buffett 
Bakewell Bolling Burnside 


Carlyle 
Carrigg Jackson, Wash. Riley 
Cox Jarman berts 
Johnson Robeson 
Davis, Ga. Jonas Roosevelt 
Dawson Jones, Mo. Sabath 
D'Ewart Kelly, N. Y. Scott, 
Dingell K Hugh D., Ir. 
Doyle S 
Durham Sheliey 
Eaton Lesinski Sheppard 
Engle Smith, Miss. 
Evins McIntire Stigler 
Forand Magee Sutton 
Fugate Mason Tackett 
Garmatz Morris Van Pelt 
Gore Morrison Velde 
Morton Watts 
Hall, Moulder Welch 
Edwin Arthur Multer Werdel 
Hand Mumma Wheeler 
Harrison, Va. Murphy Wickersham 
Harrison, Wyo. O'Brien, N. T. Williams, 
Hedrick O'Toole Wilson, Ind. 
Heffernan ‘ood, Ga. 
Woodruff 


Hoeven Potter 
Hoffman, Mich, Ramsay 

So the conference report was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Werdel for, with Mr. Morton 

Mr. Doyle for, with Mr. Sabath against. 

Mr. Sheppard for, with Mr. Multer against. 

Mr. Engle for, with Mr. Kennedy against. 

Mr. Kerr for, with Mr. Heffernan against. 

Mr. Hand for, with Mr. Hart against. 

Mr. Allen of California for, with Mr. Baring 
against. 

Mr. Johnson for, with Mr. Granger against. 

Mr. Shelley for, with Mr. Dawson against. 

Mr. Belcher for, with Mr. Dingell against. 

Mr. Harrison of Virginia for, with Mr. Rog- 
ers of Colorado against. 

Mr. Carrigg for, with Mr. Bakewell against. 

Mr. Mumma for, with Mr. Murphy against. 

Mr. Smith of Mississippi for, with Mr. 
Buckley against. 

Mr. Riley for, with Mr. Crosser against. ` 

Mr. Van Pelt for, with Mr. Bates of Ken- 
tucky against. 

Mr. Sheehan for, with Mr. Forand against. 

Mr. Garmatz for, with Mr. Lesinski against. 

Mr. Evins for, with Mr. Perkins against. 

Mr. Jarman for, with Mr. Jones of Missouri 
against. 

Mr. Lovre for, with Mr. Burnside against. 

Mr. Hunter for, with Mr. Ramsay against. 

Mr. Jonas for, with Mr. Blatnik against. 

Mr. Morrison for, with Mr. Anfuso 

Mr. Coudert for, with Mr. Roosevelt against. 

Mr. Pugate for, with Mr. Magee against. 

Mr. Hoeven for, with Mrs. Kelly of New 
York against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Aandahl with Mr. Albert. 
Mr. Buffett with Mr. Jackson of Washing- 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I have a live pair with the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, Mr. Harrison. If 
he were present he would have voted 
“yea.” I voted “nay.” I withdraw my 
vote and vote “present.” 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, is the 
gentleman from California, Mr. HUNTER, 
recorded? 

The SPEAKER. He is recorded as 
having voted “nay.” 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from California, Mr. Hunter, 
is not present and hence could not pos- 
sibly have so voted. In fact he has asked 
me to see to it that he be paired in favor 
of this conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection 
the gentleman’s vote will be withdrawn 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. And besides, Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman had been here 
he would have voted “yea,” so I am in- 
formed. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDING THE MUTUAL SECURITY 
ACT OF 1951 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia, from the 
Committee on Rules, reported the follow- 
ing privileged resolution (H. Res. 640, 
Rept. No. 1932), which was referred to 
the House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed. 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House un 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7005) to amend the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, and for other purposes. 
That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and continue not to ex- 
ceed 6 hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the 5-minute rule. It shall be in order 
to consider without the intervention of any 
point of order the substitute committee 
amendment recommended by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs now in the bill, and such 


substitute for the purpose of amendment 


shall be considered under the 5-minute rule 
as an original bill. At the conclusion of the 
reading of the till for amendment, the com- 
mittee shall rise and report the same to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and any Member may demand 
& separate vote in the House on any of the 
amendments adopted in the Committee of 
the Whole to the bill or committee substi- 
tute. The previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit with or without instructions. 


ARMED FORCES PAY RAISE ACT 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
5715) to amend sections 201 (a), 301 (e), 
302 (f), 302 (g), 508, 527, and 528 of 
Public Law 351, Eighty-first Congress, 
as amended, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 


1952 


the part of the House be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 1867) 
To accompany H. R. 5715] 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
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amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5715) to amend sections 201 (a), 301 (e), 
302 (f), 302 (g), 508, 527, and 528 of Public 
Law 351, Eighty-first Congress, as amended, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert the following: “That (a) the table con- 
tained in section 201 (a) of the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949 is amended to read as 
follows: 


“Commissioned officers 


Pay grade 


Under | Over 
2 2 


Over | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over 
4 6 8 10 12 14 


SBO. 2| R00. 28| 800. 28 800.28) 300: 28| 800. 28) 800. 28| 300: 28| 800. 28| B00. 28) 800. 28 $963. 30 8992. 90 
. 800. 23| 800. 28| 800: 28| 800.28) 800. 28) 800. 80 892 28 800. 50 800. 28| 800. 2 800 $0) 606.4) 728. 13 
80| 592. 80| 592. 80| 592. 80| 592. 80 592. 80| 592. 80| 592. 80| 607. 62 637. 20 696. 54l 726.18 

474. 2 474. 24| 474. 24) 474. 24| 474. 24 474.24) 489.06) 503. 88 518. 70 548. 34 927 as! 807. 62) 607, 62 
400. 14 400. 14 400. 14 400. 14| 414.96) 420. 78 444. 60 450. 42 474. 24 503. 88) 518. 70) 533. 52) 533. 52 
3265.04 326.04) 340. 80 355. 68| 370. 50 385.82) 400. 14) 414.96) 429. 78 444. 60) 459.42) 459. 42| 459. 42 
239. 36 274. 18 289,00) 303.82) 318. 64) 333.46) 348. 28 363. 10 363. 10 363. 10| 363. 10 363. 10 363. 10 
222. 30 237. 12 251. 94 266. 76| 281. | aan | 31¹. s 326. 04| 326. 04| 326.04) 326.04) 326. 04| 326. 04 


Over | Over | Over | Over | Over 
16 2 


“Warrant officers 


$348. 04 
310. 21 
. 82 
226. 98 


Under| Over | Over | Over | Over | Over Oyo 
2 2 4 6 8 10 


$363.17, 

317. 77| 325. 34| 332. 90| 
272.38 279. 95 
24.55] 221 249. 68 


Over Ay Over 
22 30 


st al aE = al “ag 


PARAR 

240. 48| 348. 04| 05 17| 
257.2 302. 64) 317 5 
257. Waal 279 


287. 51 


95| 295.08| 310. 21| 310. 21 


“Enlisted persons 


78.00 
(Under 4 months) 


“(b) That portion of the table contained 
in section 302 (f) of the Career Compensa- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended, which pre- 
scribes monthly rates of basic allowances for 
quarters for commissioned officers and war- 
rant officers is amended to read as follows: 


With de- | Without 


Pay grade dependents 


P 


94. 20 


BAREBAL 
Sssssss 


“(c) For the duration of section 3 of the 
Dependents Assistance Act of 1950, that por- 
tion of the table contained in section 302 (f) 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as 
amended, which prescribes basic allowances 


Under] Over | Over | Over | Over | Over 
2 2 4 6 8 10 


$206. 39 8200. 39 8214. 96 8244. 61 8252. 25 $259, 90 $275, 18 8200. igan 76 $305, 78 
175.81 178.81 183, 46| 191. 10) 188.74 200. 30 214.03 221. 68| 229.32! 244. 61) 259. 90| 259.90) 259. 90 
145, 24) 152. 88 160.52) 168.17) 175.81) 183.46) 191.10) 198. 74| 206.39) 221. 68) 236. 96 22.80 236. 96 
122.30) 129, 95| 137. 59| 145, 24) 152. 88| 160. 52) 168.17) 175. 81 183.46) 198. 74 198.74) 198. 74| 198. 74 
99. 37 107,02) 114. 66| 122. 30| 129.95) 137.59) 145.24) 152.88) 152. 88 152. S8 152. 88 152. 88 152. 88 
85. 80 93.60) 101. 40 109. 20 117.00) 124. 80| 124.80) 124. 80 124.80) 124. 80| 124. 80| 124. 80| 124. 80 
83.20) 91.00) 98.80) 88. 80 98.80) 98.80) 98.80) 98.80) 88. 80 98.50) 98. 80 88. 80 98. 80 


Over | Over | Over | Over gis 
12 14 10 


Over = 
18 2 


for quarters for enlisted members is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 


Not over 2] Over 2 


Fay grade dependents! dependents 


$96. 90 


Over 2 de- 
pendents 


“(d) The basic allowance for subsistence 
as provided in section 301 (e) of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, except the amount 
payable to enlisted persons when permis- 
sion to mess separately is granted, is hereby 
increased by 14 per centum. 

“(e) The rates of pay prescribed in sec- 
tions 508, 527, and 528 of the Career Com- 
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pensation Act of 1949, are hereby increased 
by 4 per centum. 

“(f) For the duration of section 3 of the 
Dependents Assistance Act of 1950, the basic 
allowance for quarters as provided in sub- 
section 302 (g) of the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949, as amended, is hereby increased 
by 14 per centum. 

“Sec. 2. (a) Members and former mem- 
bers of the uniformed services entitled to 
receive retired pay, retirement pay, retainer 
pay, or equivalent pay computed on the 
rates prescribed in section 201 (a) of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949 shall be 
entitled to have such pay computed on the 
rates as prescribed by this Act. 

“(b) Members or former members who 
are entitled to receive retired pay, retire- 
ment pay, retainer pay, or equivalent pay 
under laws in effect prior to October 1, 1949, 
shall be entitled to an increase of 4 per 
centum of such retired pay, retirement pay, 
retainer pay, or equivalent pay. 

“Src. 3. Section 509 of the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949 is amended to read as 
follows: 


“ ‘ASSIMILATION TO PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF 
MEMBERS OF THE UNIFORMED SERVICES 


“Sec. 509. The provisions of titles II and 
III of this Act shall apply equally to those 
persons serving, not as members of any of 
the uniformed services, but whose pay or 
allowances, or both, under existing law or 
regulation promulgated pursuant to law are 
assimilated to the pay and allowances of 
commissioned officers, warrant officers, or en- 
listed persons of any rank or grade of any 
of the uniformed services.’ 

“Sec. 4. The Career Compensation Act of 
1949, as amended, is further amended by 
inserting in section 412 after the words 
members of the uniformed services’ and in 
the third proviso to section 511 after the 
words ‘former member of the uniformed 
services’, the words ‘service as a cadet or 
midshipman in the case of those members 
appointed to the United States Military 
Academy prior to August 24, 1912, or to the 
United States Naval Academy prior to March 
4, 1913, if such service was creditable for 
longevity pay purposes at the time of retire- 
ment’. This section shall be effective as of 
October 1, 1949. Appropriations currently 
available for pay and allowances of members 
of the uniformed services shall be available 
for retroactive payments authorized under 
this Act. 

“Sec. 5. Except as otherwise specifically 
provided, the provisions of this Act shall 
be effective on the first day of the month 
in which this Act is enacted.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the title of the bill and agree to the same. 

CARL VINSON, 

OVERTON BROOKS, 

PAUL J. KILDAY, 

DEWEY SHORT, 

LESLIE C. ARENDS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 

Harry FLOOD BYRD, 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 

STYLES BRIDGES, 

LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 5715) to amend sec- 
tions 201 (a), 301 (e), 302 (f), 302 (g), 508, 
527, and 528 of Public Law 351, Eighty-first 
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Congress, as amended, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 

The original House bill would have pro- 
vided a 10-percent increase in basic pay for 
all active-duty and retired personnel of the 
uniformed services and a 10-percent increase 
in all allowances. 

The Senate amendment reduced the in- 
crease in basic pay to 3 percent for active- 
duty personnel, but provided substantial in- 
creases in subsistence allowances for all per- 
sonnel entitled to such allowances, and, in 
addition, provided increased quarters allow- 
ances for personnel with dependents, varying 
according to the number of dependents. Re- 
tired personnel under the Senate amendment 
would have received a 3-percent increase in 
retired pay but only if such personnel quali- 
fied for retired pay under the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949. 

The cost of the House bill for the fiscal year 
1953 would have amounted to $850,000,000. 
The cost of the Senate amendment amounted 
to $470,000,000. The amendment agreed to 
by the will result in an expendi- 
ture of $484,000,000 for the fiscal year 1953. 
Thus the amendment agreed to by the man- 
agers represents a decrease of $366,000,000 
from the original House bill. 

Under the amendment contained in the 
conference report, all members of the uni- 
formed services will receive a 4-percent in- 
PPC 
sonnel, regardless of the law under which 
such personnel may have been retired. In 
addition, all active-duty personnel entitled 
to a quarters allowance will be granted an 
increase of approximately 14 percent in such 
allowance, including enlisted personnel en- 
titled to the benefits of the Dependents As- 
sistance Act. Likewise, subsistence allow- 
ances for all personnel entitled to such allow- 
ances will be increased by 14 percent. 

Both the House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment provided an increase for cadets and 
midshipmen at the Academies as well as an 
increase for aviation cadets. The amend- 
ment agreed to in the conference report also 
provides for an increase in the pay of such 
personnel but limits it to the 4-percent 
increase applicable to all other personnel. 

The Senate amendment also provided for 
increasing the pay of enrollees of the United 
States Maritime Service on active adminis- 
trative duty. Since such members of the 
United States Maritime Service have in the 
past received the pay and allowances in their 
respective ranks, grades, and ratings as have 
been provided for personnel of the Coast 
Guard with similar ranks, grades, and ratings, 
the House managers agreed to that part of 
the Senate amendment dealing with such 
persons, which removes any doubt as to their 
inclusion. There are approximately 480 per- 
sons involved at a cost not to exceed $121,000 
per year. Prior pay increases for service per- 
sonnel have been made applicable to this 
service, 

The Senate amendment also contained 
language which would have restored the 
right to count midshipman service in the 
case of those retired members of the Navy 
who were appointed as midshipmen to the 
United States Naval Academy prior to March 
4, 1918. Prior to the enactment of the Ca- 
reer Compensation Act of 1949 service at the 
Military and Naval Academies was permitted 
to be used as a multiplier in computing 
years of service for retirement pay purposes. 
This was applicable, however, only to men 
who had entered the Military Academy prior 
to August 24, 1912, and to men who had 
entered as midshipmen at the United States 
Naval Academy prior to March 4, 1913. A 
decision of the Comptroller General prop- 
erly construed the Career Compensation Act 
as making inapplicable, for computing “ac- 
tive service,” service at the academies for the 
years in question. However, the managers 
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are of the opinion that it was not the in- 
tention of the Career Compensation Act to 
eliminate credit for this type of service which 
prior to the Career Compensation Act had 
been creditable for retirement-pay purposes. 
Thus, the conferees agreed to language con- 
tained in the amendment permitting this 
service to be credited in computing retired 
pay. Coast Guard personnel would be bene- 
fited, by assimilation, in the same manner 
as Naval personnel. 

The House bill contained no provision with 
respect to combat pay for men who had 
served or are now serving in Korea. The 
Senate amendment contained a provision 
which would have provided $45 per month 
for all combat personnel who had served or 
are now serving in Korea. 

In view of the fact that the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services has not had an 
opportunity to conduct hearings on this im- 
portant measure, which is highly technical 
in nature, the conferees agreed to the elim- 
ination of these provisions of the Senate 
amendment. Such action on the part of the 
conferees does not reflect disapproval of the 
principle of combat pay but instead should 
be interpreted as a desire on the part of the 
House conferees to give full and adequate 
study to this highly complicated matter. 
Any provision dealing with combat pay must 
be given careful and thorough analysis. It 
is anticipated that hearings will be con- 
ducted by the House Committee on Armed 
Services on a measure to provide additional 
benefits for service personnel who have 
served or are now serving or will serve in 
Korea. It should be noted that the combat- 
pay provisions of the Senate amendment 
were added as a floor amendment. 

The managers wish to call to the atten- 
tion of the Department of Defense the re- 
jection of that part of the Senate amend- 
ment which would have provided an addi- 
tional $10 per month for officers with more 
than two dependents. The managers are 
of the opinion that greater consideration 
should be given to the early release of Re- 
serve Officers, particularly junior officers, 
with three or more dependents, who have 
applied or may apply for such release. Like- 
wise, this same consideration should be 
given to any plans now contemplated for 
the recall of Reserve officers to active duty. 

CARL VINSON, 

OVERTON BROOKS, 

Paur J. KILDAY, 

DEWEY SHORT, 

LESLIE C. ARENDS, 
Managers on the Part of the House, 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the conference report is 
quite simple. The House bill granted a 
10-percent increase in base pay and a 10- 
percent increase in allowances. The 
Senate bill granted an increase of 3 per- 
cent in base pay and varying amounts in 
allowances. As one of the conferees I 
certaihly objected to the varying 
amounts in allowances, because we have 
never granted allowances on the basis of 
the number of dependents. 

The bill that we have brought back 
from conference grants a 4-percent in- 
crease in base pay and 14 percent in al- 
lowances. That means that whereas the 
House bill cost $850,000,000 and the Sen- 
ate bill would have cost $470,000,000 for 
fiscal 1953, this bill will cost $484,000,000, 
or a total net saving under the House bill 
of $366,000,000. When you grant 14 per- 
cent in allowances you are probably giv- 
ing much the greater increase to those 
people who do have dependents and who 
need it the most. The House bill did not 
contain any provision with reference to 
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combat pay. The Senate bill did contain 
such a provision, but I want to call your 
attention to the fact that the provision 
with reference to combat pay was not 
reported by the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services, but was added by an 
amendment on the floor of the Senate. 
The question of combat pay is most tech- 
nical; it is a most difficult thing to ad- 
minister. The House committee has 
never had any hearings on the question 
of combat pay, and I think that if you 
will take the conference report and turn 
to page 5, the last two paragraphs there, 
you will agree that this is not the place 
for combat pay. I think you will find 
that the chairman of the committee and 
the conferees are pretty fairly committed 
to holding hearings and considering the 
question of combat pay. I think the con- 
ferees have done a good job. I think the 
other members of the conference com- 
mittee will agree. My friend from Mis- 
souri; the ranking Member on the Re- 
publican side, I know feels that maybe 
we did a little better job in conference 
than we did in committee. The gentle- 
man would not deny that, would he? 
Mr. SHORT. I merely want to say 
this to the gentleman: I think the Senate 
bill was a better bill than the one we 
passed here in the House, and the com- 
promise we reached is a better bill be- 
cause we did not take up the very con- 
troversial and difficult question of com- 
bat pay. That has no place whatever in 
this particular piece of legislation. The 
Senate was agreeable to postponing con- 
sideration of combat pay for special con- 
sideration. The House conferees were 
rather adamant at first in holding out 
for an increase of 5 percent in base pay 
and 10-percent increase for subsistence 
and allowances, but after more thorough 
discussion and consideration we finally 
yielded to the Senate's position and made 
it 4 and 14. 

Mr. KILDAY. I would not agree with 
the gentleman from Missouri that the 
Senate bill was better than the House 
bill, but I think the bill which has come 
from the conference is the type of bill 
we should adopt. 

Mr. SHORT. I think the conference 
report is a better bill than either the 
House or the Senate bill, and we have no 
objection on this side to the conference 
report. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. May I inquire of the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas if 
his conference committee worked out 
anything in the way of increasing allow- 
ances for cadets in the Military Academy 
and the midshipmen in the Naval Acad- 


emy. 

Mr. KILDAY. The pay of cadets and 
midshipmen was increased 4 percent, but 
we did not give them the 14 percent. We 
gave them 4 percent. We also went back 
and corrected an oversight which we had 
in the 1949 law with reference to credit 
for retired men of the Academies. The 
Comptroller General had held that they 
were not entitled to such credit, under 
the 1949 law, even though they had been 
entitled to it prior to October 1, 1949. 
But I want to point out specifically that 
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they had to enter the Academy not later 
than 1912 in the case of the Army, and 
1913 in the case of the Navy, or they do 
not get that credit for retirement-pay 
purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Brooxs]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I signed 
the conference report along with the 
other conferees, I think the conference 
report is a good one, and we should stand 
behind the bill. I think the House yield- 
ed far enough in its agreement to reduce 
the pay raise to the members of the 
Armed Forces which we had already ap- 
proved in the House version of the bill. 

My objection to the conference report 
is that we do not include title II; that is, 
combat pay. I initially objected to the 
conference report because I think we 
have an obligation to include comkat 
pay in this bill. It is true the Senate 
provision perhaps did not have the study 
that could have been given in advance 
to this question of combat pay, but in 
the period of time since the passage of 
the House and the Senate bill and this 
hour we could have given ample time to 
study it. 

I think it is creating a very bad morale 
situation overseas to leave the ground 
troops out of consideration. We pay the 
men in the submarines extra pay be- 
cause of extra hazard. We pay the 
deep-sea demolition men extra pay be- 
cause of the extra hazard. We pay the 
paratroopers extra pay becouse of the 
extra hazard. We pay the men who fly 
over there extra pay because of the ex- 
tra hazard. But when it comes to the 
ground men in the infantry division that 
are taking the brunt of the fighting over 
there, we do not make any provision 
whatsoever to take care of them with 
hazard pay. In other words, we take 
care of everyone except those who push 
the plow and do the heavy work. The 
casualties over there show that out of 
168,060 men in Korea that are casualties, 
more than 100,000 have been from the 
ground troops. Yet, we pay men in the 
submarines, and I make no objection to 
that—we pay “hazard-duty pay” over 
there for the risk that they run, and 
yet we have not lost one single sub- 
marine, and not one single man on a 
submarine lost since Korea. I think it 
is high time that we, in the Congress, 
gave some thought to a more equitable 
distribution of hazard pay. If we are 
going to proceed to support the principle 
of hazard pay—we have already be- 
gun that—we did it in World War II 
when we issued combat infantry badges 
because the hazard of the infantrymen 
was so great, we increase the pay. But, 
at the end of World War II, the increased 
pay was revoked. We are now paying 
extra duty pay to airmen, and Navy men 
in submarines, and deep-sea demolition 
men, paratroopers, and people of that 
character, but we are not making any 
effort to pay extra hazard pay to the 
men who are bearing the full brunt of the 
fighting over there in Korea, and who 
are suffering the casualties. When your 
casualties run at the rate of over 100,000 
for the ground troops and five or six 
thousand for all of the others, you can 
see yourself where the danger is. I say 
again, if we are going to proceed on the 
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principle of paying extra pay for haz- 
ardous duty, we certainly ought not to 
overlook the doughboy and the ground 
troops which are carrying the load over 
there and taking so much of the punish- 
ment. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. KILDAY. As I understand the 
gentleman’s position, he has no objec- 
tions to the conference report, and I 
believe he agrees with the provision of 
the conference report permitting the 
committees of both the House and the 
Senate to take up the combat-pay mat- 
ter for consideration. 

Mr.BROOKS. Itisa good report, and 
Iam for it. I endorse the report, and at 
the same time I am making this appeal 
for the hazard-duty pay. 

Mr. KILDAY. As I understand, the 
gentleman has a bill pending before our 
committee with reference to this com- 
bat pay, and he is perfectly willing for 
the conference report to be adopted in 
view of that commitment. 

Mr. BROOKS. I want the conference 
report to be adopted because I am very 
strong in support of the conference re- 
port. I would like to hear you and our 
distinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Georgia, tell us when we are going 
to take up the extra-hazard duty pay bill? 

Mr. KILDAY. Of course, I cannot 
bind the gentleman from Georgia, but I 
would be very glad to yield to him or 
the gentleman from Louisiana can yield 
to him for his comments with reference 
to this matter. 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia to tell us when he is 
going to take that up. í 

Mr. VINSON. Of course, Mr. Speak- 
er, there are a great many bills relating 
to combat pay pending before the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. And, of 
course, the committee tries to provide an 
opportunity to hear all of the bills at 
the earliest possible date. I am hoping 
that this question can be reached, at 
least before we adjourn, and that some 
definite program with reference to this 
matter can be worked out. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had conferences with representatives 
from the Department of the Army. I 
had some doubts and some misgivings at 
first as to whether or not you could apply 
the terms of the Senate amendment to 
combat pay. These men from the De- 
partment of the Army assure me that it 
can be easily applied, even as written, 
and it would not have cost a prohibitive 
amount of money. They said it would 
accomplish a great deal so far as morale 
building is concerned over there to take 
care of the ground troops, as we have 
taken care of the submarine men and 
the fliers. I think we should have pro- 
ceeded to do the job. If we are going to 
put them out in the mud and slime and 
dirt in the fox holes, and let them get 
shot to pieces, we ought at least to pay 
them at the same rate of pay as those 
who are in less hazardous and less ex- 
posed positions. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 
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Mr, VAN ZANDT. Does the gentle- 
man understand that we now have a 
commitment that the House Armed 
Services Committee will take up the 
extra hazard pay bill for the infantry- 
men? 

Mr. BROOKS. I certainly think so 
and furthermore I think the report is a 
commitment in itself. That is the rea- 
son I went along with the report, be- 
cause, in my judgment, it holds of the 
hope of doing something for those men 
who are fighting in Korea who ought to 
be paid the same rate of pay as the 
eee are being paid for extra hazard 

uty. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Then the gentle- 
man understands that before this ses- 
sion of the Congress adjourns, we will 
have on this floor the hazard pay bill for 
infantrymen. 

Mr. BROOKS. I am not the chair- 
man, and I cannot say that, but insofar 
as my vote is concerned, I will—yes, you 
have that understanding with me. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlemen yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Is this bill retro- 
active to a previous date under the con- 
ference report? 

Mr, BROOKS. You mean the pay? 

Mr. LECOMPTE. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKS. The provisions of this 
act provide that it shall be effective on 
the first day of the month in which this 
act is enacted. 

Mr. KILDAY. If the Senate amend- 
ment is agreed to according to the con- 
ference report and if the bill is signed 
by the President in May it will become 
effective on May 1. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. MURDOCK]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I lis- 
tened to the last two speakers with great 
interest. I shall vote for this conference 
report and I hope it is adopted unani- 
mously, and then later amended by the 
legislation indicated. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that because I did 
not speak on the rule day before yester- 
day, concerning the Puerto Rico Consti- 
tution, that no one will regard it as lack 
of interest on my part for this legisla- 
tion. Expecting to take charge of the 
bill on the adoption of the rule, I was 
reserving my comment for the bill itself. 
While I expected some to criticize cer- 
tain provisions of the proposed consti- 
tution, I did not, last Tuesday, nor do I 
today, expect that criticism will go so 
far as to block the adoption of this rule. 
I urge my colleagues to vote for this rule 
and give the friends of the new consti- 
tution an opportunity to present their 
case. 

I want to repeat a statement that we 
have heard frequently in these latter 
days that the eyes of the whole world 
are upon Congress in our decisions and 
action upon this important matter. 
Especially are the communistic nations 
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watching in this case and more espe- 
cially is the Latin-American world 
watching with intense concern what we 
do here today. 

There has always been a vital inter- 
change of governmental ideals between 
our great Republic and the republics to 
the south of us, from the Rio Grande to 
Cape Horn, and now this island gem in 
the tropical Atlantic, which we took 
from Spain a half century ago, will cer- 
tainly be regarded by all Latin America 
as a test of our faith in democracy and 
a proving ground on this continent for 
our Jeffersonian professions. I beg you, 
gentlemen, to adopt the rule when it 
comes to a vote presently so that the 
constitution may be more adequately ex- 
plained. Let it not be said that they 
asked for bread and we gave them a 
stone. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
glad to see this measure brought to the 
House for approval. I believe that it 
represents a sound approach to the need 
for an upward adjustment in pay for 
personnel in the Armed Forces. 

Actually it appears that this measure, 
while costing hundreds of millions of 
dollars less annually, will be of greater 
benefit to the majority of personnel than 
the bill which was considered earlier this 
year in the House. Certainly it will be 
of greater benefit to men in the lower 
ranks who have a family to support. It 
does not, however, ignore any rank or 
grade, and obviously all of them need 
additional money to meet increasing 
costs of living. 

This is the type of legislation which 
many of us have hoped to see enacted. 
It has my strong endorsement in all par- 
ticulars excepting one. I am disap- 
pointed to note that no combat pay for 
ground troops is included. This is a 
major shortcoming and it is my earnest 
hope that prompt and conclusive action 
will be taken by the appropriate commit- 
tee to bring legislation to the floor which 
will authorize combat pay. 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield such time as 
he may desire to the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
against this bill for increasing basic pay 
rates and allotments for dependents of 
persons in the armed services when it 
was considered previously, partly because 
it was considered under suspension of 
the rules without adequate time for de- 
bate or opportunity for amendment; 
also because I thought the bill was not 
equitable and did not meet the more 
urgent needs of dependents. It gave 
a 10-percent increase clear across the 
board, But the greatest need is not for 
increased pay to officers and men; it is 
for better provision for their families, 
Uncle Sam pays directly the increased 
food costs for the men; their dependents 
have to buy their food at the grocery 
stores at increased prices. 

The conference report is a great im- 
provement over that bill in that the 
basic-pay increase is 4 percent, whereas 
the increase in allotments for dependents 
is 14 percent. This is more equitable 
and more nearly meets the real needs. 
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I congratulate the committee on its con- 
ference report and will vote for it. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, this con- 
ference report provides better legislation 
than the measure previously approved 
by the House, but it is still not good leg- 
islation for the reason that the highest 
percentage of the increased compensa- 
tion goes to those in the brass-hat 
brackets. 

Is it too much to expect that Con- 
gress will one day enact pay legislation 
for the military that will provide some- 
thing more than crumbs for enlisted 
men and their families and low-ranking 
officers and their families instead of giv- 
ing whole slices from the loaf to the 
high-ranking officers—those who need it 
the least? 

I cannot vote for this measure because 
of the inequities contained therein. 
Neither can I vote against it for the rea- 
son that it does provide a measure of re- 
lief for those who need it. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no alternative but 
to vote “present” and I hope that if it 
should be necessary to enact another pay 
increase bill for the military that those 
in the low-pay brackets will receive first 
consideration. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL AN- 
DERSEN]. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I desire to agree with the remarks of 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Jupp]. I think this bill has been vastly 
improved. I voted as he did, against it, 
because of certain inequities in the bill, 
but I am glad we have a conference re- 
port here that we can now support. 

When we originally considered this bill 
in the House, no time was given to dis- 
cuss in full the provisions contained in 
it. I urged that more liberality should 
be shown in subsistence allowances. The 
enlisted men with families to support are 
the ones most in need for a raise and 
the conference report goes a long way 
in meeting these objections, as now we 
are giving a 14-percent increase for such 
allowances to all enlisted men entitled 
to them. In other words, we are here 
helping the group who need the help 
most, and that is, enlisted men with fam- 
ilies to support. 

Mr. KILDAY, Mr. Speaker, I see there 
are a number who would like to extend 
their remarks. I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have permission 
to extend their remarks on this confer- 
ence report at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
time the original House bill was brought 
up on the floor I spoke regarding the 
entire bill. It was my feeling at that 
time that the original bill was inequitable 
in that it provided a 10 percent across- 
the-board increase which would defi- 
nitely favor those in the higher pay in- 
come brackets especially above the rank 
of captain. 
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At that time I stated that the real in- 
crease needed at this time was in the 
allowances for subsistence and quarters 
of married enlisted men. 

This bill does provide for a 14 percent 
increase in the allowances for enlisted 
personnel for both subsistence and quar- 
ters. 

This bill does not fit all of my think- 
ing as to what should have been done for 
the enlisted men. I felt at that time 
that there should have been a graded 
increase plan by percentages. This 
would have made possible the largest 
percent of increase in the enlisted 
brackets where the increase was needed 
most. As long as we continue to draft 
men we are going to have to make some 
provision for the families of married en- 
listed personnel, 

There is no doubt that this bill comes 
nearer to providing for enlisted mar- 
ried personnel than did the original 
House bill and as I say, although I have 
not been altogether satisfied with the 
provisions of the conference report I am 
going to vote for it because I believe that 
it is at least a step in the right direction. 
Both the Senate and House conferees 
seem to have exhausted every possibility 
of containing their differences. Their 
differences have been resolved into this 
conference report. There is no doubt 
that an increase in pay to the Armed 
Forces is deserved at this time and for 
that reason I do support the conference 
report and shall vote for it if there is a 
roll call. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Speaker, I will 
support this conference report with re- 
spect to increases in pay and allowance 
for the armed services because, under 
the circumstances, it is about the only 
thing that can be done, however, I would 
like to make it very clear to everyone 
present that I was more in favor of the 
bill as submitted by the House which 
provided for a straight 10 percent in- 
crease for everyone. 

The conference report provides for a 
4 percent increase in pay and a 14 per- 
cent increase in allowance—in other 
words, those people on active duty will 
receive an increase in allowance which 
I feel is good, plus a 4 percent increase 
in pay. However, those people who are 
now on the retired list will receive but a 
4 percent increase since they draw no 
allowance whatsoever. 

If the increase be granted because of 
inflation and the increased cost of liv- 
ing, certainly these people who have 
served their country honorably and 
faithfully and are now retired should be 
given as much consideration as those 
who are still on active duty. 

I wonder what action the House will 
take when an effort is made to increase 
the pay of those who have retired from 
other branches of Government. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll and there 
were—yeas 333, nays 0, answering “pres- 
ent” 1, not voting 97, as follows: 


[Roll No. 72] 
YEAS—333 
Abbitt Donovan 
Abernethy m 
Adair Doughton 
Addonizio Eaton 
Allen, III Eberharter 
Allen, La. Elliott 
Andersen, Elsworth 
H. Carl Elston 
Anderson, Calif. Fallon 
Andresen. Feighan 
August H Fenton 
Andrews Fernandez 
Angell Fine 
Arends Fisher 
Armstrong Flood 
Aspinall Fogarty 
Auchincloss Ford 
Ayres Frazier 
Bailey Fulton 
Baker Furcolo 
Barden Gamble 
Barrett Gary 
Bates, Mass. Gathings 
Battle Gavin 
Beall George 
Beamer Golden 
Bender Goodwin 
Bennett, Fla. Gordon 
Bennett, Mich. Graham 
Bentsen Granahan 
Betts Grant 
Bishop Green 
Blackney Greenwood 
Boggs, Del. Gregory 
Boggs, La winn 
Bolton Hagen 
Bosone Hale 
Bow Hall, 
Bramblett W. 
Bray Halleck 
Brehm Harden 
Brooks Hardy 
Brown, Ga. Harris 
Brown, Ohio Harrison, Nebr. 
Brownson Hart 
B: n Harvey 
Buchanan Havenner 
Budge Hays, Ark 
Burdick Hays, Ohio 
Burleson Hébert 
Burton Heller 
Busbey Herlong 
Bush Herter 
Butler Heselton 
Byrnes Hess 
Camp Hill 
Canfield Hillings 
Cannon Hinshaw 
Carnahan Hoffman, II. 
Case Holifield 
Celler Holmes 
Chatham Hope 
Chelf Horan 
Chenoweth Howell 
Chiperfield Hull 
Chudoff Ikard 
Church Irving 
Clemente Jackson, Calif. 
Clevenger James 
Cole, Kans. Javits 
Cole, N. Y. Jenison 
Colmer Jenkins 
Combs Jensen 
Cooley Jones, Ala. 
Cooper Jones, 
Corbett Hamilton C 
Cotton Jones, 
Coudert W. wW. 
Crawford Judd 
Crumpacker Karsten, Mo. 
Cunningham Kean 
Curtis, Mo. Kearney 
Curtis, Nebr. Kearns 
Dague Keating 
Davis, Tenn. Kee 
Davis, Wis. Kelley, Pa 
Deane Keogh 
DeGraffenried Kersten, Wis 
Delaney Kilburn 
Dempsey Kilday 
Denny King, Calif. 
Denton King, Pa. 
Devereux Kirwan 
D Klein 
Dollinger Kluczynski 
Dolliver Lane 
Dondero Lantaff 
Donohue Larcade 


Latham 
LeCompte 
Lind 

Lucas 

Lyle 
McCarthy 
McConnell 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McGrath 
McGregor 
McGuire 
McKinnon 
McMillan 
McMullen 
McVey 
Machrowicz 
Mack, III. 
Mack, Wash. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mansfield 
Marshall 
Martin, Iowa 
Martin, Mass. 
Meader 
Merrow 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, Nebr. 
Miller, N. Y. 
Mills 
Morano 
Morgan 
Murdock 
Murray 
Nelson 
Nicholson 
Norblad 
Norrell 
O'Brien, Ill. 
O'Brien, Mich. 


Phillips 


Rogers, Tex. 
Rooney 
Ross 


Sadlak 
St. George 
Sasscer 


Saylor 
Schenck 
Scott, Hardie 
Scrivner 
Scudder 
Secrest 
Seely-Brown 
Shafer 

Short 
Sieminski 


Sikes Thomas Whitten 
Simpson, Ill, Thompson, Widnall 
Simpson, Pa. Mich. Wier 
Sittler Thompson, Tex. Wigglesworth 
Smith, Kans. Thornberry Williams, N. Y. 
Smith, Va. Tollefson Willis 
Smith, Wis. Trimble Wilson, Tex. 
Springer Vail Winstead 
Stanley Van Zandt Withrow 
Steed Vinson Wolcott 
Stockman Vorys Wolverton 
Taber Vursell Wood, Idaho 
Taille Walter Yates 
Taylor Weichel Yorty 
Teague Wharton Zablocki 

ANSWERING “PRESENT’’—1 

Gross 
NOT VOTING—97 

Aandahl Granger O’Brien, N. L. 
Albert Hall, O'Toole 
Allen, Calif. Edwin Arthur Perkins 
Anfuso Hand Potter 
Bakewell Harrison, Va. Ramsay 
Baring Harrison, Wyo. Redden 
Bates, Ky. Hedrick Riley 
Beckworth Heffernan Roberts 
Belcher Hoeven Robeson 
Berry Hoffman, Mich. Roosevelt 
Blatnik Hunter Sabath 
Bolling Jackson, Wash. Scott, 
Bonner Jarman Hugh D., Jr. 
Boykin Johnson Sheehan 
Buckley Jonas Shelley 
Buffett Jones, Mo. Sheppard 
Burnside Kelly, N. Y. Smith, Miss. 
Carlyle Kennedy Spence 
Carrigg Kerr Staggers 
Cox Lanham Stigler 
Crosser Lesinski Sutton 
Davis, Ga Lovre Tackett 
Dawson McIntire Van Pelt 
Dingell Magee Velde 
Doyle Mason Watts 
Durham Mitchell Welch 
Engle Morris Werdel 
Evins Morrison Wheeler 
Forand Morton Wickersham 
Forrester Moulder Williams, Miss. 
Fugate Multer Wilson, Ind. 
Garmatz Mumma Wood, Ga. 
Gore Murphy Woodruff 


So the conference report was agreed 


to. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Van Pelt with Mr. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Sheehan with Mr. O’Brien of New 
York. 
Hugh D. Scott, Jr., with Mr. Ramsay. 
Velde with Mr. Perkins. 
Hoeven with Mr. Fugate. 
Hand with Mr. Evins. 
Carrigg with Mr. Engle. 
Lovre with Mr. Forand. 
Mason with Mr. Bates of Kentucky. 
Morton with Mr. Harrison of Virginia, 
Potter with Mr. Shelley. 
Mumma with Mr. Spence. 
Buffett with Mr. Kennedy. 
McIntire with Mr. Kerr. 
Werdel with Mr. Mitchell. 
Hoffman of Michigan with Mr. Morris, 
Allen of California with Mr, Lesinski, 
Bakewell with Mr. Riley. 
Berry with Mr. O'Toole. 
Aandahl with Mr. Granger. 
Harrison of Wyoming with Mr. Baring. 
Hunter with Mr. Anfuso. 
Belcher with Mrs, Kelly of New York, 
Johnson with Mr. Jarman. 
Jonas with Mr. Dingell. 
Wilson of Indiana with Mr. Doyle. 
Mr. Woodruff with Mr. Bolling. 
Mr. Edwin Arthur Hall with Mr. Buckley. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


> 


BRERRRRERRERERRRRERRREEE 


CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Cooper), The unfinished business is the 
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question on agreeing to the resolution 
(H. Res. 636) providing for the consider- 
ation of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
430) approving the constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, which 
was adopted by the people of Puerto Rico 
on March 3, 1952. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that this House should have no hesitancy 
in taking favorable action on House 
Joint Resolution 430 providing for the 
ratification of the Constitution of Puerto 
Rico, and accordingly I shall vote for the 
rule now pending. 

In keeping with our American tradi- 
tion, the people of Puerto Rico are en- 
titled to self-government. Now that 
their constitution has been adopted by 
a vote of all the people of Puerto Rico 
through a constitutional convention, and 
in view of the fact that they have com- 
plied with all the essential requirements 
laid down for them by Congress, we 
should adopt House Joint Resolution 430. 
Such action would be a forward step en- 
abling the people of Puerto Rico to have 
a government of their own choosing and 
which they rightfully merit as the result 
of their economic, cultural, and political 
progress. 

It has been my conviction that the 
Puerto Rican people are a proud people 
who are entitled to govern themselves in 
accordance with a constitution they 
want. This is the only way in which 
they can have a full and fair opportunity 
to express themselves. Otherwise the 
will of the people as expressed by an 
overwhelming majority would be 
thwarted. These fine people are en- 
titled to the fulfilment of their aspira- 
tions and it is my sincere hope that the 
House will approve this legislation. Our 
favorable action will be convincing proof 
to all the world that we have not lost 
sight of the principle of self-determina- 
tion and our belief in freedom and equal- 
ity for all. 

I shall vote for this rule known as 
House Resolution 636. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING FEDERAL PROPERTY 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
ACT OF 1949 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The un- 
finished business is the further consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 4323) to amend 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, to au- 
thorize the Administrator of General 
Services to enter into lease-purchase 
agreements to provide for the lease to 
the United States of real property and 
structures for terms of more than 5 
years but not in excess of 25 years and 
for acquisition of title to such properties 
and structures by the United States at 
or before the expiration of the lease 
terms, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HorrmMan] on which a separate vote has 
been demanded. 
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Without objection, the Clerk will 
again report the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horrman of 
Michigan: 

On page 4, line 21, after the last word in- 
sert a new paragraph as follows: 

“(e) No proposed lease-purchase agree- 
ment calling for the expenditure of more 
than $50,000 per annum shall be executed 
under this section until it has been sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments (Government Op- 
erations) of the Senate and the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments of the House of Representatives.” 

Page 4, line 22, strike out (e)“ and insert 
“(ft)” 

Page 5, line 12, strike out “(f)” and insert 
“(g).” 

Page 6, line 5, strike out (g)“ and insert 
~ (n) ” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. RIEHLMAN) 
there were—ayes 19, noes 112. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. I am. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman qualifies. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. RIEHLMAN moves to recommit the bill 
(H. R. 4823) to amend the Federal 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended to authorize the Administrator of 
General Services to enter into lease-purchase 
agreements to provide for the lease to the 
United States of real property and struc- 
tures for terms of more than 5 years but not 
in excess of 25 years and for acquisition of 
title to such properties and structures by the 
United States at or before the expiration of 
the lease terms, and for other purposes, to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments with instructions to re- 
port it back forthwith with the following 
amendment: 

“No proposed lease-purchasing agreement 
calling for the expenditure of more than 
$50,000 per annum shall be executed under 
this section unless it has been submitted, 
30 days prior to its effective date, to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments (Government operations) of 
the Senate and the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments of the 
House of Representatives.” 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. EBERHARTER) 
there were—ayes 107, noes 55. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that 
a quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 


The 


Is the 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will count. [After counting]. 
Two hundred and four Members are 
present, not a quorum. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant-at-Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 260, nays 75, not voting 96, 
as follows: 


{Roll No. 73] 
YEAS—260 
Abbitt Fernandez Meader 
Adair Fisher Merrow 
Addonizio Ford Miller, Calif. 
Allen, Ill. Frazier Miller, Md. 
Allen, La Fulton Miller, Nebr. 
Andersen, Furcolo Miller, N. Y. 
H. Carl Gamble Mills 
Anderson, Calif. Gary Mitchell 
Andresen, Gathings Morano 
August H. Gavin Murdock 
Andrews George Murray 
Angeli Golden Nelson 
Arends Goodwin Nicholson 
Armstrong Graham Norblad 
Auchincloss Grant Norrell 
Ayres Greenwood O'Hara 
Bailey Gross O'Konski 
Baker Gwinn Osmers 
Bakewell Hagen Ostertag 
tes, Mass. Hale 
Battle Hall, Patten 
Beall Leonard W. Patterson 
Beamer Halleck Philbin 
Bender Harden Phillips 
Bennett, Fla Hardy Pickett 
Bennett, Mich. Harris Poage 
Bentsen 9 2 Nebr. Poulson 
ar vey Prout 
Betts Havenner BAAO 
Bishop Hays, Ark. Rankin 
Blackney Herlong Reams 
5 Herter Reece, Tenn. 
Bolton Heselton Reed, 
Bosone ess Reed, N. Y. 
Bow Hill Regan 
Bramblett Hillings Rlehlman 
Bray Hinshaw Rivers 
Brooks Honela 
roo! lolifield ers, Fla 
Brown, Ohio — ea oi 
n ope Rogers, Tex. 
Bryson Horan Ross 
Budge Howell Sacllak 
Burdick Hull St. George 
Burleson Ixard 
Burton Jackson, Calif. Saylor 
Busbey James Schenck 
Bush Javits Scott, Hardie 
Butler Jenison Scrivner 
Byrnes Jenkins Scudder 
Canfield Jensen Seely-Brown 
Carnahan Jones, Ala Shafer 
Case Jones, Short 
Chatham Hamilton ©. Sieminski 
Chenoweth Jones. Sikes 
Chiperfield Woodrow W. Simpson, III. 
Church Simpson, Pa. 
Clevenger Karsten, Mo. Sittler 
Cole, Kans. Kean Smith, Kans. 
Cole, N. Y. Kearney Smith, Va 
Colmer Kearns Smith, Wis. 
Cooley Keating Springer 
Cooper Kee Stanley 
Cotton Kersten, Wis. 
Coudert Kilburn 
Crawford King, Calif. Taber 
Crumpacker King, Pa Talle 
KI Taylor 
Curtis, — Lantaff e 
Curtis, Nebr. Larcade Thompson, 
Dague Latham ro 3 
Davis, Tenn. LeCompte Tollefson 
Davis, Wis. Lyle Trimble 
Dempsey McCarthy Vail 
Denny McConnell Van Zandt 
Devereux M Vursell 
D'Ewart McCulloch Walter 
Dolliver McDonough Weichel 
Dondero McGregor n 
Donohue McKinnon Widnall 
Donovan McMillan Wigglesworth 
McMullen Williams, N. Y. 
Doughton McVey Wilson, Tex. 
Eaton Machrowicz Withrow 
Ellsworth Mack, Wash. Wolcott 
Elston Wolverton 
Fallon Mahon Wood, Idaho 
Feighan Martin, Iowa Yorty 
Fenton „ 
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NAYS—75 
Abernethy Green Patman 
Aspinall Gregory Polk 
Barrett Hart Powell 
Boggs, La. Hays, Ohio Preston 
Brown, Ga. Hébert Price 
Buchanan Heller Priest 
p Irving Rabaut 
Cannon Kelley, Pa Rains 
Chelf Keogh Rees, Kans. 
Chudoff Kilday Rhodes 
Clemente Kirwan Ribicoff 
Combs Klein Rogers, Colo. 
Corbett Lane Rooney 
Deane Lind Secrest 
DeGraffenried Lucas Spence 
Delaney McGrath Staggers 
Denton McGuire Thomas 
Dollinger Mack, III Thompson, Tex. 
Madden Thornberry 
Elliott Mansfield Vinson 
Fine Marshall Whitten 
Flood Morgan Wier 
Fogarty O'Brien, III Willis 
Gordon O'Brien, Mich. Winstead 
O'Neill Zablocki 
NOT VOTING—96 
Aandahl Granger Perkins 
Albert Hall, Potter 
Allen, Calif. Edwin Arthur Ramsay 
Hand Redden 
Barden Harrison, Va. Richards 
Baring Harrison, Wyo. Riley 
Bates, Ky. Hedrick Roberts 
Heffernan Robeson 
Belcher Hoeven Roosevelt 
Blatnik Hoffman, Mich. Sabath 
Bolling Hunter Scott, 
Bonner Jackson, Wash. Hugh D., Jr. 
Boykin Jarman Sheehan 
Buckley Johnson Shelley 
Buffett Jonas Sheppard 
Burnside Jones, Mo. Smith, Miss. 
Carlyle Kelly, N. Y Stigler 
gg Kennedy Sutton 
Celler Kerr Tackett 
Cox Lanham Van Pelt 
Lesinski Velde 
Davis, Ga Lovre Vorys 
Dawson McIntire Watts 
Dingell Mason Welch 
Doyle Morris Werdel 
Dur Morrison Wheeler 
Engle Morton Wickersham 
Evins Moulder Williams, Miss. 
Forand Multer Wilson, Ind. 
Forrester Mumma Wood, 
Fugate Murphy W 
Garmatz O'Brien, N. T. Yates 
Gore O'Toole 
So the motion to recommit was 
agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
Mr. Hand with Mr. Fugate. 
Mr. Allen of California with Mr. Roosevelt, 
Mr. Hoeven with Mr. Kennedy. 
Mr. Hunter with Mr. Jarman. 
Mr. Carrigg with Mr. Baring. 
Mr. Lovre with Mr. Dawson, 
Mr. Mason with Mr. Lanham. 
Mr. McIntire with Mr. Kerr. 
Mr. Buffett with Mr. Bates of Kentucky. 
Mr. Aandahl with Mr. Harrison of Virginia. 
Mr. Johnson with Mr. Riley. 
Mr. Belcher with Mr. Shelley. 
Mr. Van Pelt with Mr. Sabath. 
Mr. Werdel with Mr. Sheppard. 
Mr. Jonas with Mr. Tackett. 
Mr. Harrison of Wyoming with Mr. Wil- 
liams of Mississippi. 
Mr. Sheehan with Mr. Morris. 
Mr. Potter with Mr. O’Brien of New York. 
Mr. Morton with Mr. O’Toole. 
Edwin Arthur Hall with Mr. Garmatz. 
Hoffman of Michigan with Mr. Evins. 
with Mr. Doyle. 
Vorys with Mr. Engle. 
Hugh D. Scott, Jr. with Mr. Dingell. 
with Mrs. Kelly of New York. 
Wilson of Indiana with Mr. Buckley. 
udd with Mr. Anfuso. 


. GRANT, Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana, 
. Bryson, Mr. Brooxs, Mr. Donovan, 
. ADDONIZIO, Mr. SIEMINSKI, and Mr. 


FERREE 


1 ER! 


FE 
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Cooper changed their votes from “nay” 
to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded, 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, act- 
ing under the instructions of the House 
and on behalf of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, I report back to the House the 
bill H. R. 4323 with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add a new paragraph as follows: 

“No proposed lease purchase agreement 
calling for the expenditure of more than 
$50,00 per annum shall be executed under 
this section unless it has been submitted, 
30 days prior to its effective date, to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments (Government operations) of 
the Senate and the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Execntive Departments of the 
House of Representatives.” 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read the third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. HOLIFIELD) 
there were—ayes 111, noes 54. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and ninety-eight Members 
are present, not a quorum. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 210, nays 114, not voting 107, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 74 
YEAS—210 
Abbitt Burleson Donohue 
Adair Burton Donovan 
Addonizio Busbey Dorn 
en, Byrnes Eberharter 
Andrews Camp Elliott 
Aspinall Cannon Feighan 
Ayres Carnahan Fine 
Bailey Case Flood 
Bakewell Celler 
Barrett Chatham Ford 
Bates, Mass. Chelf Prazier 
Battle Chenoweth Fulton 
Beamer Chudoft Furcolo 
Bennett, Fla. Colmer Gamble 
Bennett, Mich. Combs 
Bentsen Cooley Gathings 
Bishop Cooper Gordon 
Boggs, Corbett Granahan 
Boggs, La Crumpacker Grant 
Bosone Curtis, Nebr. Green 
Bow Davis, Wis. Greenwood 
Brehm Deane regory 
Brooks DeGraffenried Hale 
Brown, Ga. Delaney all. 
Brown, Ohio Denny Leonard W. 
Brownson Denton Harden 
Bryson Devereux Hardy 
Buchanan D Ewart Harris 
Burdick Dollinger Harrison, Nebr. 


Hart 
Harvey 
Havenner 
Hays, Ark. 
Heller 
Herlong 
Heselton 
Hillings 
Hinshaw 
Holifield 
Holmes 
Hope 
Howell 
Ikard 


Irving 

Jackson, Calif. 

Javits 

Jensen 

Jones, 
Hamilton C. 

Jones, 

‘oodrow W. 

Karsten, Mo. 

Kearney 

— 


Abernethy 

Allen, La. 

Andersen, 
H. Carl 


Burnside * 
Carlyle 


McGrath 
McGuire 
McKinnon 
McMillan 
McMullen 
McVey 
Mack, III. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mansfield 
Meader 
Merrow 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, N. T. 
ills 


M 
Mitchell 
Morano 


NAYS—114 
Fenton 
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Thornberry 


Nicholson 


Weichel 
Wharto’ 


n 
Willis 
Winstead 
Withrow 
Wolcott 
Wolverton 
Wood, Idaho 
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Lesinski Poulson Sutton 
Lovre Powell Taber 
McIntire Ramsay Tackett 
n Redden Van Pelt 

Miller, Calif. Riley Velde 

orris Robeson Watts 
Morrison Roosevelt Welch 
Morton Sabath Werdel 
Moulder Wheeler 
Multer Scott, Wickersham 
Mumma Hugh D., Jr. Wigglesworth 
Murphy Williams, Miss. 
O’Brien, N. Y. Shelley Wiison, Ind. 
O'Toole Sheppard Wood, Ga. 
Passman Smith, Miss. Woodruff 
Perkins Stigler 
Potter 

So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 

pairs: 


Mr. Belcher with Mr. O’Brien of New York. 

Mr. Aandahl with Mr. Williams of Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. Coudert with Mr. Smith of Mississippi. 

Mr. Mumma with Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Lovre with Mr. Kennedy, 

Mr. Potter with Mr. Kerr. 

Mr. Hugh D. Scott, Jr., with Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Poulson with Mr. Miller of California. 

Mr, Taber with Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Stockman with Mr. Shelley. 

Mr. Van Pelt with Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Velde with Mr. Forrester. 

Mr. Allen of California with Mr. Fugate. 

Mr. Johnson with Mr. Engle. 

Mr. Wilson of Indiana with Mr. Dingell. 

Mr. Hunter with Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Woodruff with Mr. Buckley. 

Mr. Herter with Mr. Heffernan. 

Mr. Carrigg with Mr. Harrison of Virginia. 

Mr. Anderson of California with Mr. 


Mr. Bender with Mr. Jarman. 

Mr. Armstrong with Mrs. Kelly of New 
York. 

Mr. Harrison of Wyoming with Mr. Cle- 
mente. 

Mr. Buffett with Mr. Crosser, 

Mr. McIntire with Mr. Evins. 

Mr. Morton with Mr. Forand. 

Mr. Mason with Mr. O'Toole. 

Mr. Hand with Mr. Passman. 

Mr. Hoffman of Michigan with Mr, 
Murphy. 

Mr. Hoeven with Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Sheehan with Mr. Sabath. 

Mr. Werdel with r. Tackett. 

Mr. Jonas with Mr. Welch. 

Mr. Wigglesworth with Mr. Multer. 


Messrs. Jupp, LECOMPTE, CHIPERFIELD, 
O’Konsk!, Kersten of Wisconsin, and 
Vinson changed their votes from “yea” 
to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The doors were opened. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL HOUSING AU- 
THORITY—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
The SPEAKER laid before the House 

the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In accordance with the provisions of 

section 5 (a) of the District of Columbia 

Alley Dwelling Act, approved June 12, 
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1934, I transmit herewith for the infor- 
mation of the Congress the report of the 
National Capital Housing Authority for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1951. 
Harry S. TRUMAN. 
Tue WEITE House, May 14, 1952. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, I was un- 
avoidably detained in the full Committee 
on Appropriations this morning when 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, called up House Joint 
Resolution 445. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks and include a 
letter and extraneous matter following 
>: pga and before the passage of the 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IMi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING AND PROGRAM 
FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman tell us what the pro- 
gram is for tomorrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The next order 
of business today, as we all know, is con- 
sideration of the legislative appropria- 
tion bill. If the bill is terminated in time, 
as Iam hopeful it will be, we will take up 
the rule and go as far as we can on the 
Marine Corps personnel bill. That bill 
will then come up tomorrow, if not com- 
pleted today, and I am hoping we may 
finish its consideration on tomorrow. 

Tomorrow is primary day in Oregon, 
but it is my understanding all of the 
Members from Oregon are present. Of 
course, under those circumstances, no 
one being affected, I feel that we should 
proceed to final determination of the 
Marine Corps bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1953 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7313) making appro- 
priations for the legislative branch for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, and 
for other purposes; and pending that 
motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that general debate on the bill 
be limited to not exceed 2 hours, one- 
half of the time to be controlled by the 
gentleman from Washington IMr. 
Horan] and one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
3 of the gentleman from New 

ork? 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
frum New York. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 7313, with 
Mr. Priest in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. MoGRATH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, at the very outset, in 
reporting this bill to the House I want 
to take the opportunity to express my 
sincere thanks for the cooperation of 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Horan] and also tender my sincere 
thanks to the gentleman from Minois 
(Mr. Busser] as well as our colleagues 
on the Democratic side.. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill under discus- 
sion covers the annual appropriation for 
the House of Representatives, the Arch- 
itect of the Capitol, Botanic Gardens, 
Library of Congress, and Government 
Printing Office. As is customary no 
provisions are made herein for the ap- 
propriations for the other body. ‘That 
is a time-honored custom in which the 
other body submits its own appropria- 
tion and in conference the House recedes. 
The same practice is adopted as to items 
that affect the House of Representatives 
by the other body. 

Your committee in its unanimous re- 
port has done its best to be consistent 
in holding all Government expenditures 
to the barest minimum that will pro- 
vide for the maintenance of essential 
operation. The important thing that I 
would like to call to your attention is 
that this bill provides $1,106,000 below 
the amount available for 1952. I think 
that is the real test of economy in gov- 
ernment. Some may use the figure as 
to the amount the bill is cut below the 
budget request. While this may be some 
evidence of economy, yet, I think that 
the fairer test is the amount actually 
spent in the preceding year as against 
the amount appropriated for present 
fiscal year. The committee has reduced 
the budget request by over $9,500,000. 

The Library of Congress requested an 
increase of about three-quarters of a 
million dollars. This increase has been 
disallowed and the bill as reported car- 
ries with it an appropriation of $17,000 
less than fiscal 1952. 

Another large item is the Government 
Printing Office and this committee, of 
course, has no jurisdiction over what is 
to be printed by that agency. The 
committee report recommends and di- 
rects the Government Printing Office 
1954 budget be submitted along the lines 
used or submitted by the Government 
corporations. This will enable the com- 
mittee to get a complete picture of all 
of the operations of 


Printing Office 


The committee feels that it has been 
mindful of your desires for economy and 
we submit this bill for your considera- 
tion and feel that in cutting over $1,100,- 
000 below 1952 we have trimmed those 
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things which were not essential and yet 
submitted a budget that will care for the 
needs of the various agencies. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Chairman, I merely take this time 
to discuss a problem which confronts 
the Members of this House, our secre- 
taries, and everyone who works on the 
Hill, including the press. We have about 
750 parking spaces around the Capitol 
and we have well in excess of 2,000 cars 
that belong to people who work up here. 
Consequently we are hard pressed for 
parking space and sometimes some of our 
secretaries and others have to walk a 
long way in order to get to work. There 
is space around here that could be 
utilized, and I am going to offer a couple 
of amendments later on in that direc- 
tion that will help out, we hope. 

In addition to that, the Capitel of the 
United States belongs to all of the peo- 
ple of the United States, and we should 
have available parking space reserved 
for those who drive their cars long dis- 
tances to see the Capitol of their Na- 
tion. 

We looked into that when we had the 
Sergeant at Arms of the House before 
us, and we tried to study every possibil- 
ity. We even considered the possibility 
of building a garage, but an expenditure 
for that purpose of upward of 83.000, 
000 would not be in line with our de- 
sire for economy. We even considered 
the possibility of building a parking 
space on lots around the Capitol right 
now or the utilizing of some of the 
Capitol lawns, and the clesing of streets 
here and there, the buying of lots and 
the razing of buildings in order to pro- 
vide additional parking space that would 
be convenient. I know that is not a big 
issue, but this is a housekeeping bill. 
We are appropriating here for our own 
use and for the proper convenience of 
the Members and those who work with 
us. 

There are two possibilities that seem 
more or less in order and will be em- 
braced in amendments that I will offer 
following the reading the bill. The first 
one will be a very small item for $1,500 
to renew all of the signs around the 
Plaza and around the Capitol in order 
that the Capitol Police can better patrol 
what space we have left. The second 
will be an amendment of $51,000 to 
macadamize the parking space between 
the Canal Streets out here by the Bo- 
tanical Gardens. There is room there 
for the parking of 102 additional cars. 
This is a practical problem. The num- 
ber of automobiles that people drive who 
come here is not going to decrease and 
some believe that sometime we are going 
to have to find a place that is within 
reasonable distance of the offices and 
the Hill here for those who work on 
the Hill. That will be the purpose of 
my amendments. One is in order; the 
other is subject to a point of order. I 
understand, however, that the point of 
order may be held in abeyance and that 
we will have a chance to pass judgment 
on it. This is a problem that will have 
to be met sometime in the future either 
by the House Administration Committee 
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or by the subcommittee that appropriates 
our funds. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Bus- 
BEY]. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, last 
year when this appropriation bill was 
brought to the floor of the House I filed 
a minority report. I did not file a mi- 
nority report this year because a great 
deal of it would have had to be repeti- 
tion. During the debate last year on the 
appropriation bill for fiscal 1952 I made 
certain recommendations. It was my 
understanding that those recommenda- 
tions would be put into effect; at least a 
great many of them. I am sorry to say 
that a year has passed and they have 
not been put into effect. 

I would like to quote you from my 
minority report of last year: 

I also believe that if we are to criticize the 
various departments of the executive branch 
of our Government for the manner in which 
they administer funds, we, the Members of 
the House of Representatives, should be the 
first to see that the funds appropriated for 
maintaining and running the legislative 
branch of our Government are properly ad- 
ministered and expended for the purposes 
for which they are appropriated. 


A short time ago, I went to the Door- 
keeper of the House of Representatives, 
Mr. William Miller, and told him that I 
would appreciate it if he would get in 
touch with Mr. Galloway, the superin- 
tendent of the folding room, as I would 
like to go down there to do a little check- 
ing before the appropriation bill came 
before the full committee. 

About an hour later he came to me 
and said he had discussed the matter 
with the Speaker of the House [Mr. Ray- 
EURN] and that Mr. Raysurn would like 
to talk to me about it. I went to Mr. 
RarBURN's office, had a nice talk with 
him, and he asked me to write a letter. 
This I did on March 24, setting forth 
the reasons I wanted to do some check- 
ing in the folding room. I will not read 
the letter at this time but, under per- 
mission to do so, I include it in the 
Recorp at this point: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 24, 1952. 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House, 
Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: In accordance with 
our conversation of last week relating to my 
request of Mr. William Miller, the door- 
keeper, for certain data regarding the fold- 
ing room, I would like to make an inspection 
of that phase of facilities for the Members 
of the House of Representatives. 

A short time ago I had a small amount of 
work I wanted to get out immediately and 
I needed the assistance of the folding room. 
The only way I could have it done was to pay 
the employees out of my own pocket to stay 
after working hours to do it. I was in- 
formed that this would be necessary due to 
the fact that they had a backlog of ap- 
proximately 2,250,000 pieces, which, with 
the staff they had, would take about 5 or 
6 weeks before they could get around to 
folding my small amount of 10,000 pieces. 

While it is not my desire to ask for the 
names of those who are monopolizing the 
services of the folding room, I still think 
the Members of the House are entitled to 
know how it is being operated. In other 
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words, I would like to ascertain the number 
of Members who use it considerably in the 
course of a year; the number of Members 
who would be in various brackets; down to 
those who do not use it at all, or very seldom 
such as my case. 

It is my understanding that only about 
50 Members of the House of Representatives 
get out a weekly news letter. This means 
that 385 do not use it for this purpose at 
all. It is also my understanding that some 
of the 50 get out as many as 10,000 letters a 
week. 

The service of the folding room, which is 
for the benefit of all Members, should be 
made to serve as many as possible in order 
to warrant the expense. I sincerely trust, 
after you have taken this matter up with 
Mr. McCorMack and Mr. MARTIN as you ex- 
plained to me you would like to do, that, 
in the judgment of all three of you, you will 
agree that a survey would prove of benefit. 

Sincerely yours, 
Prep E. Bussey, 
Member of Congress. 


One of the reasons I desired to make 
an inspection of the folding room was 
because of an experience I had with a 
very small amount of speeches from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. When I sent 
the job down to the folding room, I was 
advised that there were approximately 
two and one-quarter to two and one-half 
million pieces of mail ahead of mine. I 
was told that it would take at least five 
if not six weeks before they could get 
around to processing my request, which 
was for 10,000 pieces of mail. It was 
then I wanted to find out the cause of 
this tremendous backlog. 

After writing the letter to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, he had 
a committee appointed from the House 
Committee on Administration consist- 
ing of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Recan], the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
LeCompte], and the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. TRIMBLE]. They pro- 
ceeded to make a survey of the situation 
in the folding room. The report of the 
committee will be found on page A2220 
of the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

I want to congratulate the committee 
from the House Committee on Adminis- 
tration for the work they did as far as 
they proceeded. Unfortunately, I think 
they should have gone further. But 
one thing they did do was recommend 
that up-to-date machines be put in the 
folding room to take care of the folding 
of the speeches of the various Members 
of Congress, as well as the insertion 
thereof in the envelopes. I think they 
were rather surprised to find on their 
investigation that millions of pieces of 
mail were being processed by hand one 
at a time in the folding room. This was 
a very inefficient and a very costly way 
to handle material for the Members of 
Congress. I understand the machines 
have been ordered, and will be put into 
operation in the very near future. In 
addition to getting the mail out much 
faster. Iam sure they will find them re- 
sponsible for great savings. That is 
what we are all interested in at this par- 
ticular time—economy, regardless of 
which side of the aisle we may sit on. 

I was personally interested to find out 
the cause of this tremendous backlog. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. Mc- 
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GRATH], the distinguished chairman of 
our committee, and I proceeded to go 
to the folding room one day, and have 
a conversation with Mr. Galloway, the 
superintendent of the folding room, to 
ascertain the reason for this tremendous 
backlog. I think the chairman of our 
commitee, Mr. MCGRATH, will bear me 
out that we were both satisfied that the 
delay was not caused by the superintend- 
ent of the folding room. He informed us 
that as far back as last November he had 
contacted the Doorkeeper of the House 
of Representatives, Mr. Miller, under 
whose supervision he works, regarding 
the accumulation of mail in the folding 
room. He said he informed Mr. Miller 
it would get worse, since this is a presi- 
dential-election year in addition to the 
fact that all the Members of the House 
conre up for reelection. Mr. Galloway 
informed us that he had talked to Mr. 
Miller on numerous occasions, and that 
he had also put his request in writing. 
The next step in our investigation, was 
to interrogate Mr. Miller. Mr. Miller in- 
formed us that he had received these re- 
quests from Mr. Galloway, and that he 
had taken the matter up in turn with 
Miss Juanita Swafford, the clerk of the 
patronage committee, to see what could 
be done about getting help in the folding 
room. I am satisfied that she in turn 
contacted the majority members of the 
House of Representatives, to whom the 
patronage belongs, to see if they had any 
people available who wanted to work in 
the folding room. However, her endeav- 
or was not successful. It was not until 
March 2 that the superintendent of the 
folding room was given permission to go 
outside and recruit help from commer- 
cial agencies to take care of this backlog. 

I think it rather unfortunate that the 
superintendent was not given this per- 
mission, not weeks or months ago, but 
years ago, because I am satisfied if the 
responsibility had been put in the office 
of the superintendent of the folding 
room these conditions would never exist. 
Yes, it has cost a little additional money 
to get the work out, but I think I can 
report to you that from now on the back- 
log of mail in the folding room will be 
practically nil. When you have some- 
thing to send out to your constituents 
you will not have to wait 5 or 6 weeks, 
but it will only be a matter of a few days, 
and I hope only a matter of hours. 

To illustrate, in January they hired 27 
pieceworkers for a total amount of 
$3,854.76. In February they employed 
38 pieceworkers for a total amount of 
$5,761.29. In March they employed 83 
pieceworkers for a total amount of $11,- 
487.01. In April they employed 86 piece- 
workers for a total amount of $11,524.77. 
I am sure the number of pieceworkers 
can be reduced materially as soon as the 
machines get into operation, and par- 
ticularly since the mail in the folding 
room is almost current. 

Sizing up the situation, I do not want 
to be unduly critical of anyone. I hope 
the suggestions which I am making this 
year, the same as last year, will be ac- 
cepted as given, in a constructive man- 
ner. That was the spirit in which I 
made the suggestions last year, and I 
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assure you it is the spirit in which I am 
making them this year. I believe, how- 
ever, that the so-called chain of com- 
mand in running the folding room 
should be eliminated. Instead of the 
superintendent of the folding room hav- 
ing to go to the Doorkeeper, and then the 
Doorkeeper having in turn to go to the 
patronage committee, I recommend that 
the superintendent be given the author- 
ity and the responsibility for running 
the folding room the same as the Post- 
master of the House of Representatives 
is given authority to run the post office, 
and others are given authority to run 
their respective departments. 

Iam sure if that reeommendation were 
followed, all the problems we have been 
having in regard to delays in the folding 
room would be eliminated. 

I think I would be remiss in my duty 
as a member of this Committee on Ap- 
propriations if I did not pay my respects 
to the Superintendent of the Folding 
Room. In checking conditions in the 
Folding Room last year and also this 
year, it is my opinion and judgment that 
the Superintendent of the Folding Room 
is doing a very efficient, a very honest, 
and a very commendable job. I am posi- 
tive that when mail is sent down there it 
is handled as it should be, first come, first 
served; he shows no partiality whatever 
and no favoritism to a single Member of 
the House of Representatives. I believe 
Mr. Galloway deserves the thanks and 
appreciation of the House of Representa- 
tives for the splendid work he is doing, 
The only thing necessary to improve the 
service is to give him the responsibility 
as I recommended. 

CAFETERIA 


One of the problems that is discussed 
by the Appropriations Committee every 
year is the lack of eating space for Mem- 
bers and employees, and the inadequacy 
of the cafeteria in the House Office Build- 
ing. Persons wanting service in the cafe- 
teria have to wait an exceedingly long 
time. This forces many people to go out- 
side for lunch. In many cases they have 
resorted to eating lunch in the office. 
This is due, in part, to the fact that a 
great many people come down to the 
cafeteria for just a cup of coffee and a 
sandwich or roll. Unfortunately, under 
the present arrangement there is no 
available space which can be utilized for 
making a coffee stand for those just de- 
siring a sandwich and coffee, or just 
coffee. I am very hopeful and feel con- 
fident that with the new machines in the 
Folding Room, help can be eliminated 
and space made available to take care 
of its very urgent need for a coffee stand. 

I have been asked by many Members 
about Part 2 of our Legislative Appropri- 
ation committee report and why it was 
not ineluded in the original report or 
hearings of the Legislative Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. The explanation is 
quite simple. We had had Mr. Miller, 
the Doorkeeper, before the committee 
and I was interrogating him at some 
length. At the conclusion of Part 2 of 
the hearings I had this discussion: 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Chairman, my next re- 
quest is that I respectfully ask that Mr. 
Miller, the Doorkeeper, be put under oath. I 
want to ask some questions regarding his 
testimony last year. 
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Mr. McGratTH. Well, I call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that there is an ab- 
sence of a quorum at this time. I under- 
stand the decision would require a quorum 
to have the proper effect. 

Mr. Bussey. That is all the questions I 
have at this time. 

Mr. McGrarnH. If you want that I will be 
very happy to have a meeting of the com- 
mittee and let the committee decide. 

Mr. Bussey. I will defer my request and 
further questions until then. 

Mr. McGratu. The committee will recess 
until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. You 
want this witness back, the Doorkeeper? 

Mr. Busser. Yes, please. 


Mr. Miller was recalled to the commit- 
tee the following morning. I will quote 
briefly from the hearings that were not 
printed: 

Mr. McGratH. The committee will be in 
order. On yesterday we had the Doorkeeper 
present. We adjourned in the afternoon be- 
cause of the absence of a quorum. Mr. Bus- 
BEY has made a request that the Doorkeeper 
continue his testimony under oath. The 
question now before us concerns the request 
of Mr. Bussey that the Doorkeeper be sworn. 
Is that a correct statement, Mr. Bussey? 

Mr. Bussey. Plus the fact that you thought 
a quorum should be present when that mo- 
tion was considered. 

Mr. MCGRATH. A quorum would have to be 
present as I understand the rules and the 
decisions. Does the gentleman press his mo- 
tion now? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes; I should like to renew 
my motion this morning that Mr. Miller, the 
Doorkeeper, be recalled and put under oath, 
The reason for my request is I have reason 
to believe Mr. Miller’s testimony of last year 
does not coincide with the facts, and I should 
like to have Mr. Miller’s testimony on that 
and some other matters under oath. 

Mr. McGratH. Is there any discussion on 
the gentleman's motion? 

Mr. Horan. I should like to know from my 
colleague what he hopes to prove? 

Mr. Bussey. I do not think I could make 
it any plainer than to say that I propose to 
prove, if I have the cooperation of the com- 
mittee, that Mr. Miller did not tell the com- 
mittee the truth in several instances last 
year. 

Mr. MeGnark. I can assure the gentleman 
from Illinois that he has the full cooperation 
of the entire committee. 

Mr. Horan, Surely. 

Mr. McGratH. Personally I do not see any 
point in putting an officer of the House under 
oath, in the absence of any proof of actual 
wrongdoing, when we can elicit whatever in- 
formation is desired otherwise. However, I 
am prepared to put the question. Is there 
any further discussion? 

The question is upon the motion of the 
gentleman from Minois that the Door- 
keeper be sworn and his testimony taken 
under oath, The Clerk will call the roll. 

(The Clerk called the roll and the Mem- 
bers answered as follows: Mr. MCGRATH: No. 
Mr. Kmwan: No. Mr. Horan: Aye. Mr. 
Bussey: Aye.) 

Mr. McGratH. The motion is lost on the 
vote of 2 to 2, a tie vote. 


The reason I did not ask that this and 
the remainder of the testimony be in- 
corporated in the hearings was simply 
for the reason it did not make a great 
deal of difference without putting the 
Doorkeeper under oath. 

In discussing the situation with the 
chairman, Mr. McGrars, I had agreed 
to eliminate from the hearings that por- 
tion of the testimony which was rather 
brief and took place at the morning 
session where the committee refused to 
put Mr. Miller under oath, In ordering 
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the hearing printed Mr. MCGRATH was 
under the impression that I had indicat- 
ed leaving the testimony by Mr. Miller 
of the previous afternoon out of the 
printed hearing, as well as the testimony 
of the next morning. While I am sure 
it was an honest mistake on the part of 
the chairman, nevertheless, I asked that 
the hearing of the previous afternoon up 
until I made the motion to have Mr. 
Miller put under oath printed. This he 
very graciously did and had it marked 
part 2 of the hearing. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. McGRATH. Is it not a fact that 
it was at the gentleman’s request that 
this was deleted from the testimony of 
the hearings? 

Mr. BUSBEY. Yes. I thought I had 
explained that rather fully and clearly, 

Mr. I do not think any em- 
ployee of the House of Representatives 
or any other governmental body is be- 
yond being put under oath. I have made 
that request in other instances. I re- 
member in the Eightieth Congress dur- 
ing the hearings on an investigation of 
the State Department by the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments I asked and had the As- 
sistant Secretary of State put under 
oath. I had a very good reason for re- 
questing Mr. Miller be put under oath. 
I proposed to prove—and I am positive— 
that in some instances, shall we say, Mr. 
Miller handled the truth rather promis- 
cuously, in his testimony before the 
Committee for Legislative Appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBEY. Iam happy to yield to 
my distinguished friend, the majority 
leader. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think I was a 
member of that committee. That sub- 
committee was particularly appointed 
for investigating purposes; was it not? 

Mr. BUSBEY. Les. 

Mr. McCORMACK. So that is dif- 
ferent from this committee, which was 
sitting as a subcommittee of the com- 
mittee on Appropriations, as a subcom- 
mittee of a standing committee. Of 
course, under the Reorganization Act, 
the Legislative Reorganization Act, the 
Committee on Expenditures had the 
power to summon or to subpena? 

Mr. BUSBEY. Yes. 

Mr. MecoRMACK. That subcom- 
mittee was especially organized or form- 
ed or appointed for the purpose of mak- 
ing a specific investigation, as I remem- 
ber. I am just asking this for the record. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I think the gentleman 
is correct. 

Mr. McCORMACK. So that there is 
a difference between that special sub- 
committee and this subcommittee. 
That was a special subcommittee to in- 
vestigate a particular thing. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I would like to ask my 
distinguished friend from Massachusetts 
if he does not think that an appropria- 
tions committee is entitled to be given 
the truth by all witnesses and if there is 
some doubt, why not put the man under 
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oath and let him make his statement 
under oath? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I do not sub- 
scribe to a witness appearing before a 
legislative committee, as a general prop- 
osition being put under oath. I do not 
think it is the proper thing for a legis- 
lative committee to do that. This sub- 
committee, while considering appropria- 
tions, is sitting in a legislative capacity 
as distinguished from an investigative 
capacity. I certainly do not object to 
the gentleman asking that. My only 
purpose was to have the record show 
that the gentleman agreed with me that 
the particular committee to which he 
referred was the Subcommittee of Ex- 
penditures in the Eightieth Congress and 
was particularly appointed to make an 
investigation, and that that would be 
entirely different from a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations. 

So far as having an officer of this 
House put under oath, I think I would 
hesitate a long while before I would put 
any one of the employees we have here, 
on either side of the aisle, under oath, 
subject them to cath. I did not intend 
to get into this. I am simply answering 
the gentleman’s question and referring 
to the difference between the two sub- 
committees that my friend referred to; 
but having gotten into it I will say that 
the two members who voted not to sub- 
ject the witness to oath voted very wisely 
and in accordance with the time hon- 
ored custom. This is no reflection on 
those who voted otherwise in the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Does the gentleman 
from Massachusetts contend that an ap- 
propriation committee should not make 
any investigation as to how the funds 
are expended, regardless of whether it 
is for the legislative branch or any other 
branch of the Government, and that if a 
Member has reason to believe that the 
witness is not telling the truth that he 
should not be able to put the man under 
oath and have him testify under oath 
and then bring in witnesses to prove that 
he did not tell the truth? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts made no such con- 
tention. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts will stand by the statement he 
just made as a general proposition. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Well, I will put it to 
the gentleman as a question then. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If I am a mem- 
ber of a committee, I might disagree 
with the gentleman from Illinois, as I 
have on many occasions. I remember 
the special committee investigation that 
he made, and it was a flop. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he started out, and one of 
the things he wanted to prove was that 
sone poor fellow down there 

Mr. BUSBEY. I did not yield for a 
speech. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is too hot 
for the gentleman. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I can assure the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts there is no 
subject too hot for the gentleman from 
Illinois to handle, but if he wishes to 
make a speech he can do it on his own 
time. 

. Mr. McCORMACE. It is a little too 
hot for the gentleman. It was just a 
XCVUI—331 
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flop. It blew up. There was nothing 
done 

Mr. BUSBEY. I did not yield, Mr. 
Chairman, for a speech; I yielded for a 
question. But I will say in regard to the 
investigation that he is referring to, 
that it was not a flop, I was successful 
in getting Mr. Hamilton Robinson out 
of the State Department. He was the 
Director of the Office of Controls and di- 
rectly responsible for the then more than 
20,000 employees as to their security and 
loyalty. I will say that it was far from 
a flop, because I can produce the names 
of 11 persons whose loyalty was ques- 
tionable that were dismissed from the 
State Department as a result at least in 
part from my interest in that investiga- 
tion. But the only sad part about it 
is that after Mr. Jack Peurifoy, who was 
then the Assistant Secretary of State, 
fired them, they turned around and re- 
tained Mr. Abe Fortas as their attorney. 
Mr. Fortas persuaded Mr. Peurifoy to let 
them resign, which made them eligible 
for employment in any other depart- 
ments of the Government. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I would not refuse to 
yield to the chairman of my committee, 
of course. 

Mr. McGRATH. I thank the gentle- 
man, and I must say the gentleman is 
very gracious. Is it not a fact that after 
we had this meeting that the gentleman 
had a full meeting with the Doorkeeper 
and questioned him at length, and is it 
not further the fact that thereafter, in 
company with myself, the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois made a personal 
inspection of the folding room and was 
pleased with the results of his investi- 
gation, and is it not further a fact—— 

Mr. BUSBEY. I will not coneur that 
I was pleased with the investigation. 

Mr. McGRATH. But the gentleman 
made no observation to the contrary. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I might have been 
pleased with the investigation, but not 
as to the results. 

Mr. McGRATH. Is it not further a 
fact that this morning the gentleman in- 
terviewed the secretary of the patronage 
committee, and everytime he asked for 
a meeting I arranged it for him to suit 
his convenience, and was as cooperative 
as anyone could be to get all of the facts? 

Mr. BUSBEY. That is true as far as 
the backlog of mail in the folding room 
is concerned, yes; but that had nothing to 
do with what I intended to prove as far 
as the Doorkeeper not telling the truth 
ee ee eee It was 


Mr. McGRATH. And is it not a fact 
that yesterday or the day before we had 
the Doorkeeper present and you asked 
him many questions and no one inter- 
fered in any way in your interrogation? 

Mr. BUSBEY. The questioning was 


rogate him on with regard to different 
things if I had him under oath. 
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I was quite surprised when I went to 
see the Speaker at Mr. Miller’s request 
and I informed the Speaker that I had 
heard that many of the recommenda- 
tions that I had made last year in regard 
to job classifications had been put into 
effect by the House Administration Com- 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. BUSBEY. And he informed me 
that he insisted on the House Admin- 
istration Committee making those 
changes, for which I congratulated him. 
But I am sorry to report these changes 
have not been made as yet. 

I will not take up the time of the 
House, but just to illustrate, I think 
ever since the Civil War we have been 
keeping the doorkeepers in the gallery on 
the rolls—at least, a great many of them, 
on what is known as the messengers on 
soldiers’ roll, 

This was brought out in my minority 
report of last year in which I stated: 

The subcommittee was desirous of having 
the hearings and report printed and pre- 
sented to the full Committee on Appr 
tions on Friday morning, June 15, 1951. In 
view of the shortness of time since the sub- 
committee closed its hearings, over my ob- 
jection, last Monday after, I. of necessity, 
have had to omit many references which 
should have been included in my minority 
views. However, I do wish to assure the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
that I shall pursue my duties and responsi- 
bilities as a member of the Legislative Sub- 
committee on Appropriations and bring to 
the attention of the proper authorities cer- 
tain recommendations during the next fiscal 
year which I believe should be favorably 
re upon by the House of Representatives. 

im the year 1864 there was pro- 
aren a “soldiers’ roll” in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to give employment to veterans 
of the Civil War. It seems absolutely absurd 
that we are asked to appropriate funds for 
14 positions for the fiscal year 1952 on the 
soldiers’ roll. For the most part, I have 
been informed that employees carried on the 
soldiers’ roll are doorkeepers in the gallery 
of the House of Representatives. It is my 
contention that these men should be carried 
as doorkeepers or door attendants, and not 
as employees on the soldiers’ roll. This is 
only one of the many classifications included 
fn the legislative appropriation bill which 
should be reviewed and corrected. 


There is no justification for it. In 
other words, if a man is working at a 
specifie job he should be entitled to a 
classification according to that job. At 
least it was my understanding that the 
House Committee on Administration was 
going to make these recommendations 
and put them into effect many months 
ago. They evidently have not. I sin- 
cerely recommend that they do this im- 
mediately. 

I also recommend the House Commit- 
tee on Administration make a thorough 
investigation as to the quality of the 
merchandise that is being handled in the 
stationery room. I know some of your 
secretaries have complained to you, be- 
cause you have talked to me about it, I 
know that my secretaries have com- 
plained about it. 
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PARKING SPACE 


The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Horan], ranking minority member of our 
committee, was talking about the park- 
ing problem. Parking space is indeed 
at a premium around the Capitol, as we 
allknow. I was amazed to find the other 
day that a broken down jalopy with a 
1950 Illinois license on it, and with a 
flat tire, had been standing stationary in 
a parking space on the parking lot just 
west of the New House Office Building 
for over one year. I also want to give 
credit to the Sergeant at Arms, Mr. Joe 
Callahan, for having the car removed im- 
mediately upon my calling it to his at- 
tention. However, I think there is some 
laxity some place in regard to the polic- 
ing of the parking lots, to have a car 
taking up a parking space that is so bad- 
ly needed for over a year without its 
being called to someone’s attention. 

POST OFFICE 


I am not sure that I know whose re- 
sponsibility it is, or what committee 
should have supervision over it, but 
every one of you has been complaining 
about the mail service and the time the 
mail arrives at your office. I doubt if 
there is a single one here who has not 
grumbled about it. I do not know 
whose fault it is, but it should be looked 
into. I know heretofore when we ar- 
rived at the office any time after 8:15 
in the morning, a great percentage of 
our first-class mail came on the first 
delivery and was waiting for us. A 
week ago Saturday I had to wait until 
1 o’clock in the afternoon before I re- 
ceived any first-class mail. I am not 
saying it is the fault of the post office 
in the House Office Building or whether 
it is the fault of the general Post Office 
Department in delaying delivery, but I 
think the proper committee of the 
House of Representatives could well 
take a few minutes to look into that sit- 
uation with the hope of expediting mail 
delivery. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. May I call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman to the fact that 
the responsibility for the proper con- 
duct of the affairs of the post office is 
that of the postmaster. The post- 
master is an elected official of the House. 
It is not the responsibiilty of any com- 
mittee, but it is his responsibility. It 
seems to me he should discharge in- 
competent employes the moment his at- 
tention is called to their incompetency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Tllinois. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I may say to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania I do not 
know if it is the fault of the postmaster 
or his responsibility. Maybe it is. 
Maybe the main post office here in 
Washington is responsible for the de- 
lay in mail coming over. If that is the 
case, we ought to see that the mail is de- 
livered sooner and, if it is not delivered 
early enough, then something should be 
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aone to get it to the offices on the first 
mail. 

Mr. WALTER. Ihave been informed, 
and reliably informed that the clerks 
in the post office pay little or no at- 
tention to their duties, and that the 
postmaster is derelict in his duty in that 
he does not reprimand them, and does 
not discharge them. The responsibility 
is his, and nobody else’s. When an em- 
ployee fails to report on time, or leaves 
before he should, then that employee 
should be fired immediately. There is 
not a Member in this House who is re- 
sponsible for the appointment of any 
of those employees who will stand up 
and attempt to justify that sort of con- 
duct. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I thank the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania for his contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, one additional thing 
I would like to call to the attention of 
the committee is the fact that in the 
appropriation bill there is provision for 
31 positions in the folding room. I 
checked with the disbursing clerk for 
many months back to last year. At no 
time did I find where more than 20 of 
those 31 position were being utilized. 
If they do not need the 31 positions, re- 
quested in the appropriation bill, cer- 
tainly something should be done to elim- 
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inate those unwanted positions. Frank- 
ly, I think they should have been used. 
If they had, we might not have experi- 
enced a backlog of 2,500,000 pieces of 
mail in the folding room. 

NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. Chairman, I was very disappoiated 
the other day when I went out into the 
Speaker’s lobby to the newspaper racks 
where we have dozens of newspapers 
from all over the United States. I 
wanted to check an article in the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald. Much to my 
amazement and surprise, I was informed 
that the Times-Herald is one newspaper 
for which the House does not subscribe. 
They subscribe to the Tyler Courier- 
Times, of Tyler, Tex., which has a cir- 
culation of 8,453; and they subscribe to 
the Independent Record, of Helena, 
Mont., which has a circulation of 7,791, 
and many other small newspapers all 
over the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, under previous permis- 
sion granted to me in the House, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert at this point 
in the Recorp a list of newspapers, to- 
gether with their circulation and the 
population of the towns they represent. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Newspaper 


Ty e ee A 
Sunday combined with Telegraph. 
83 F PEE 
Waco Tribune-Herald (S 


The Daily Republic. 
The 4 Gazette. 


The Inderne Record. 
CCC 
The Daily Sentinei (daily and Sunday) 
Washington Star. 
Sunday 
W. 3 Post. 
F ee 
W. estiington Times-Herald 
BUNGRY,. sop seen can 
W. We. Daily News... 


Chrearation Town Population 
n onsannnnachannaphen 38, 908 
21, 133 
38,574 | Amarillo, Tex. 74, 246 
44,086 | Waco, Tex A 84, 706 
69,355 | Columbia, S. 2 86, 914 
30,080 | Durham, N. C 71,311 
35, 761 
34,779 | Lawrence, Mass 80, 536 
24.231 Clarksburg, W. Va A 32, 014 
10,916 | Pottsville, Pa. g 23, 640 
16, 162 | Mitchell, S. Dak. * 12. 123 
22, 234 Billings, Mont 31, 834 
31, 451 
2.078) Great Falls, Aont. 39, 834 
i 79 Helena. Mont 17, 581 
12, 404 Grand Junction, Colo 14, 504 
é TAI 802, 178 
802, 178 
802, 178 
802, 178 


Source: Layers Listing for 1952. 


Mr. BUSBEY. The House subscribes 
to the Washington Star, which has a 
daily circulation of 226,573. The House 
subscribes to the Washington Post which 
has a circulation of 191,164. But the 
House of Representatives does not sub- 
scribe to the Washington Times-Herald, 
which has a circulation in the Nation’s 
Capitol of 269,370, the greatest circu- 
lation of any paper published in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

I do not know if that is discrimination 
against the Times-Herald because it 
happens to be so violently anti-New Deal 
and antiadministration, but I sincerely 
hope not. I am going to give whoever 
orders the papers the benefit of the 
doubt. But it certainly seems strange 
to me that we can subscribe to all of these 
newspapers from all over the country, 
and to two of the leading papers of 
Washington, D. C., with a smaller cir- 


culation than the Washington Times- 
Herald, and not subscribe to the Times- 
Herald. 


CLASSIFICATION 


Mr. Chairman, I also brought up the 
question last year and suggested the 
Clerk to the patronage committee should 
be classified as such, and a position desig- 
nated for that purpose. I do not see how 
any patronage committee can operate 
without a clerk. You can call the Clerk 
the personnel director or anything else, 
but I do not think that position should 
be charged to the disbursing office as it 
is at present. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I was quite surprised 
when my colleague, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Bussey] referred to the 
stenographic record, which he asked to 
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have deleted from the hearings. I know 
of no authorization by the committee 
that the testimony be released. I am 
not, Mr. Chairman, a bit ashamed of 
anything that happened in that com- 
mittee. I address myself particularly to 
my Republican friends who have served 
with me, and I think they will bear me 
out that every courtesy was extended to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Bussey]. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCGRATH. I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. I certainly want to 
agree in that statement. The gentle- 
man is an excellent subcommittee chair- 
man, very courteous to witnesses; it was 
a pleasure to work with you. 

Mr. McGRATH. I thank the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGRATH. I yield. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I wish to agree in that 
statement, too. I think the chairman 
has offered both the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Horan] and myself, of 
the minority membership of the commit- 
tee every courtesy with the exception of 
putting Mr. Miller under oath and last 
year with the exception of having the 
report of Mr. Lindsay Warren withheld 
from the committee. 

Mr. McGRATH. In answer to the last 
question I may say I think the matter 
was discussed in the House last year 
about Lindsay Warren’s report and I 
think if I recall correctly that we fol- 
lowed the rules of the House, and I know 
the Speaker concurred. 

Now, all of this talk about the Door- 
keeper—certainly from this fragile vessel 
of humanity he needs no defense. I 
think he has been as diligent and as 
faithful as any public official who serves 
in this body and I think the service he 
renders is given without any partisan- 
ship. The fact that this year he holds 
the office and perhaps my friend may 
feel that next year they will supplant 
him—and that again rests with the peo- 
ple—I doubt whether a Republican or 
Democrat successor can equal the service 
that the man who is affectionately re- 
ferred to as Fishbait“ Miller has ren- 
dered. He is an able, courteous, capable 
official and I am proud to call him my 
friend. 

There is a lot of talk about the folding 
room, Every employee of the folding 
room has earned every dollar he =< she 
has drawn. My distinguished friend 
from Illinois [Mr. Bussey] on the 29th 
day of February wanted 10,000 pieces 
of mail sent out. It was sent out to New 
York State, I believe, to 17 East Forty- 
fifth Street, and then was addressed and 
mailed up into New Hampshire. What 
Office is located at 17 East Forty-fifth 
Street? Who addressed these 10,000 let- 
ters? For what purpose were they sent 
to New Hampshire? If I remember cor- 
rectly there was some little affair 
up in New Hampshire around the 
middle of March. The fact that he 
took upon himself to enter into some 
question that divided his own party does 
not concern me. When he says that the 
folding room should be used to send 
out mail to one’s constituents in one’s 
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own State I agree with him, but I have 
never sent anything into the district 
of my friend the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corron] and I never 
will. I think it has been unfortunate 
that it became necessary to say these 
things, Mr. Chairman, but I do not want 
any Member on the Republican side to 
feel that at any time any action of mine 
has been partisan. Those of you who 
have traveled with me and worked with 
me know this. 

I feel that the employees of our folding 
Toom are doing a good job. I am not 
concerned with any investigation, and 
if the gentleman can bring us any evi- 
dence of wrongdoing on the part of Mr. 
William Miller, I will join with him in 
the fullest and most complete investi- 
gation. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield briefly? 

Mr. McGRATH. I shall be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I want to concur in the 
gentleman’s remarks regarding the em- 
ployees of the folding room; and I am 
sure if he listened attentively, which he 
did, today, he will agree that I said 
nothing detrimental about any employee 
connected with the folding room in any 
way, shape, manner, or form. 

Mr. McGRATH. I am sure the gen- 
tleman did not. 

Mr. BUSBEY. And as far as any piece 
of mail I have sent out anywhere is con- 
cerned I want to say to the gentleman 
that I am very proud of every piece of 
mail I have sent out. 

Pina McGRATH. I am sure you are, 


Mr. BUSBEY. It is my understand- 
ing according to the Rules of the House 
of Representatives that no Member is 
entitled to information concerning what 
another Member sends out through the 
folding room. While everyone will agree 
that the matter the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. McGratu] has brought up is 
irrelevant and far-fetched from any- 
thing under discussion pertaining to the 
legislative branch appropriations bill for 
1953, I wish to take this opportunity to 
emphatically state that congressional 
mail of mine, including reprints of 
extensions of remarks, is sent out under 
my frank from Washington, D. C., or 
my own district in Illinois. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
the only reason I asked my friend from 
Illinois to yield was in order that the 
membership of the Committee of the 
Whole and the House would have in- 
formation as to the difference that exists 
in the Eightieth Congress subcommittee 
investigation that my friend from Illi- 
nois referred to and the considerations 
of the Subcommittee on Appropriations. 

My friend from Illinois has made ref- 
erence to the Doorkeeper. I think he is 
one of the best men I have ever met; he 
is sincere; he is loyal; he is devoted to 
every Member of the House without re- 
gard to party. I know he is a Democrat, 
but I served here when the Republicans 
were in control many, many years ago 
when we had a Republican Doorkeeper. 
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He was a very fine man. I never en- 
tertained the slightest thought in my 
mind about interrogating him; he had 
my profound respect. I do not know of 
any Democrat on the Appropriations 
Committee at that time or any other 
committee or any other Democratic 
Member of the House who ever had the 
slightest thought of interrogating the 
Doorkeeper during the 1920’s when I 
came here. I came here in December 
1928, and I served until March 4, 1933, 
under a Republican President. Icannot 
remember any Democrat who ever took 
the fioor and made any reference to the 
Doorkeeper of those years. The gentle- 
man from Illinois has a perfect right to 
do so if he desires; I have a perfect right 
to my own opinion as to whether or not 
he uses good judgment in so doing. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
deep respect I have for Doorkeeper Mil- 
ler. He is always at the beck and call 
of every Member and he is always will- 
ing to assist us in any way he possibly 
can in relieving us of the burdens of 
our office and to assist us as much as 
possibie in performing our duties. 

During the course of my colloquy with 
the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
Bussey], reference was made to a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures of the Eightieth Congress. 
I have here a printed report of those 
hearings. It happened that only the 
other day I had occasion to want to ex- 
amine the evidence that took place at 
those hearings. I remember some 2 
years ago when I wanted to look at that 
evidence there were no printed hearings. 
I had to go to the Clerk’s office in order 
to get the original transcript of evidence. 

We find that the committee consisted 
of the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
CHENOWETH], a Member of the House 
now, the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Jupp], the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Bussey], the gentleman from 
Massachusetts who is now addressing the 
Committee of the Whole, myself, and 
the gentleman from Missouri IMr. 
KARSTEN]. All of us are Members of the 
House at the present time as we were 
in the Eightieth Congress. That sub- 
committee was appointed and it was 
appointed with the power to investigate 
and subpena. 

Turning now to the printed hearings, 
the first was held on March 10, 1948, 
and continued right through for several 
Gays. When were those hearings print- 
ed? Were they printed forthwith? No. 
It shows here that the hearings were 
printed by the Government Printing Of- 
fice in 1950, some 2 or 3 years after the 
hearings actually took place. SoI think 
that is rather conclusive evidence con- 
firming what I said that the investiga- 
tion proved to be a fiop. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman an additional 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will 


about my friend. 
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Mr. BUSBEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I like a nice lit- 
tle clash, but I am in a very complacent 
frame of mind, and I hope my friend 
will not disturb me. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I assure the gentle- 
man that is mutual. Will he yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Oh, gladly. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I am very happy to 
learn that those hearings have been 
printed because ever since we have had 
those hearings I have been attempting 
to get a copy of them. I never knew 
that they were printed. Are they avail- 
able at the present time? 

Mr. McCORMACK. May I say that 
I called up the Expenditures Committee 
the other day and one of the staff 
brought me over three copies. I did 
not know they were printed because 2 
years ago I had to send to the Clerk’s 
office to get the original transcript of 
evidence in typewritten form. The 
chairman of a committee can order a 
thousand printed copies. That is what 
happened in this case -a thousand 
copies were printed. A member of the 
staff told me that I am the first one 
who has received any copy of the hear- 
ings. So you can see the keen interest 
in those hearings. 

But let me go a step further. The 
gentleman from Illinois has referred to 
a man by the name of Robinson. I 
did not know who Robinson was. I 
never knew the man until he appeared 
before the committee. Sut he was a sin- 
ister figure. He had the atmosphere of 
communism around him. He worked in 
the State Department. What did the 
hearings develop? His second cousin 
was a Communist, so they tried to es- 
tablish the fact that this poor fellow 
Robinson was a Communist because his 
second cousin was a Communist. That 
is really what developed. Of course, he 
was a second cousin. They went to col- 
lege together and they got together occa- 
sionally, and all during the hearings 
my friend from Illinois repeated the 
question, but the only thing he devel- 
oped was that Robinson was the second 
cousin of a man by the name of Miller— 
Robert T. Miller 3d. It is right here 
on page 33 of the hearings. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

a HORAN. That was not William 

9 

Mr. McCORMACK. No; Robert T. 
Miller 3d. 

Now let me go a step further. Some- 
thing interesting happened there. You 
will find it on page 37 when my friend, 
the gentleman from Illinois, was exam- 
ining him. I remember it well. My 
mind going back into the past, and as 
my friend asked me a few questions in 
colloquy, I remembered I had this copy 
of the hearings on the top of my desk 
and I went down to get it. My friend, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BUs- 
BEY] asked this question: 


Mr. Bussey. You would not necessarily - 


stand on the ground that it must be proved 
a man carries a card in the Communist 
Party in order to be a Communist, would 
you? 
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Mr. ROBINSON. Certainly not; certainly 
not. I think our security principles are 
pretty clear on that. 

Mr. Bussey. I was going to say there are 
many of us here in Congress who belong 
to a political party and I am afraid we would 
never be able to show concrete evidence by 
way of having a card in that party. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I would like to show my 
membership card in the Republican Party 
if I had one. I have been a member of the 
New York Young Republican Club for the 
last 10 years. 

Mr. PEURIFOY. You are still? 

Mr. Rosinson. As far as I know, I am still. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Let’s put the card in the 
record. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Busgey. I will proceed. 


So the only card they showed about 
this fellow Robinson, the only card bear- 
ing an organization he was a member of 
as establishec by the interrogation under 
oath, was the card of the Young Repub- 
lican Club of New York City. 

Right at the end here Mr. Robinson 
made a statement, in which he said: 


Mr. ROBINSON. I would like to say, Mr. 
Chairman, that I would like awfully well if 
the evidence on the charges which Mr. Bus- 
BEY has so publicly made against me, and 
indirectly against Mr. Peurifoy, could be con- 
cluded so that we do not drag this thing 
along. I feel this way, sir: Mr. Bussey 
made some public charges of a very de- 
famatory nature, both as to my abilities and 
as to my reputation, and as to my loyalty. 
I would like to ask the committee, as re- 
spectfully ~s I can, if it could reach a con- 
clusion as to the evidence submitted at the 
hearings. Mr. Busprey has had 2 days in 
which to bring it out, bring it all out. Rather 
than to drag it out, could not the commit- 
tee get the rest of it now, if there is any 
more, and thereafter make a finding, either 
that Mr. Buspey’s charges have been sup- 
ported by the evidence or that they have 
not? 


Now, is that not fair? 

If they have not, I request that the com- 
mittee give the State Department the sup- 
port that it needs after these charges, these 
defamatory statements, have been publicly 
issued. 


Then the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. CHENOWETH], a fair gentleman, 
made this observation: 


Mr. CHENOWETH. We appreciate that state- 
ment, and we will discuss that in this execu- 
tive session that we were just about to go 
into, Mr. Robinson, and I can assure you 
that the committee will weigh everything 
that has been presented here. 

Do you have anything further? I would 
like to consider the hearings closed so far as 
Mr. Robinson is concerned. 

Mr. Bussey. No, sir; I have not even 
started, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Well, we will close this 
particular question, 


You can draw your own inferences, 
The subcommittee never made a report 
on this and the hearings were never 
printed until nearly 2 years after they 
were held. We are all practical men 
here, and we know that the Republican- 
controlled subcommittee must have felt 
that they did not want the Government 
to go to the expense of printing a thou- 
sand copies of those hearings, which the 
chairman can order himself, and he 
would not have taken that position un- 
less he and the other Republican Mem- 
bers felt there was no substance to the 
hearing. The only thing they brought 
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out was that this fellow, Robinson, had 
a second cousin who was accused of be- 
ing a Communist, and the only other 
thing they brought out was that he was 
a card-bearing member in the Young 
Republican Club of New York City. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK,. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I was a member of that 
subcommittee and I concur thoroughly 
in what the gentleman has said. The 
case presented before the subcommittee 
did not support the charges. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I would like to correct 
the Record to show—and the gentleman 
has the hearings in his hand—that no- 
where did I ever charge or intimate that 
Mr. Robinson was a Communist, and I 
also want the Recor to show that after 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
CHENOWETH] closed the hearings we 
went into executive session, and because 
the hearings would not be extended so 
that I could use my material, I resigned 
from the subcommittee, and a few days 
after that I put into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp several pages of Mr. Hamilton 
Robinson's record, and I hope that every- 
one will read it, and after which he re- 
signed. 

Mr. McCORMACK, I do not know 
anything about that. 

Mr. BUSBEY. It is in the RECORD. 

Mr. McCORMACK. All I know is that 
these are the hearings. The hearings 
speak for themselves. The man was 
under oath. All the hearings show was 
that this poor fellow was a second 
cousin of a fellow who I think it was 
established was a Communist. His 
cousin met his wife in Moscow. They 
have tried to show by a second-cousin 
relationship that this fellow in the State 
Department was a Communist. 

The significant thing that impressed 
itself on my mind, and I have never for- 
gotten it, was that he said the only card- 
bearing organization of which he was a 
member was the Young Republican Club 
of New York City. I think that is a 
mighty good American organization. I 
anr a great believer in the two-party 
system. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Will the gentleman 
vouch for everybody that is a member of 
the Democratic Party? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course I do 
not, and the gentleman would not vouch 
for everybody in the Republican Party. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I never vouched for 
Mr. Robinson as a Republican. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Would the gen- 
tleman vouch for everybody who is an 
independent? Would the gentleman 
vouch for everybody who is in business? 
Thank God, the great majority of men 
and women in all walks of life are de- 
cent and want to do the right thing. 
There is a small percentage, unfortu- 
nately, everywhere in life that think they 
can get a cheap dollar in one way or an- 
other. But I do not blame the Republi- 


can Party for what some individ'~1! does 
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than I think anybody is justified in 
blaming the Democratic Party for what 
some individual does. 

The other day a bank official em- 
bezzled $400,000 in a bank in New Jersey. 
It is unnecessary for me to mention this 
man’s name and put it in the perma- 
nent Recorp for all time. He was a 
prominent man in the community life 
and in church affairs. Does the gentle- 
man mean I should blame all the offi- 
cials of that bank for what he did? Of 
course not. So the answer to the gen- 
tleman’s question is No.“ 

Mr. SITTLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SITTLER. I would like to say 
just this, that while I agree with the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Mc- 
GRATH] that Doorkeepers may change on 
the occasion of the next election, I think 
somebody on this side ought to say 
something for Fishbait“ Miller, and I 
want to go on record as just a beginner 
in this Congress expressing deep appre- 
ciation for the kind of person he is. 
While I devoutly do hope that we do 
have a new Doorkeeper next year, be- 
cause I am one of the opposition party 
and because that is a patronage job, be- 
lieve me, if we get as good a Doorkeeper 
as Fishbait“ Miller, we will be lucky. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thank my 
friend, and I know Mr. Miller and his 
wife thank him, too. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that at this point, 
following the remarks of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], 
I may place in the REcorp my state- 
ment on Mr. Hamilton Robinson after 
I resigned from the Committee on Ex- 
penditures. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
indeed exceedingly happy and pleased 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
{Mr. McCormack] has referred to the 
hearings of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments To Investigate the 
State Department. To refresh the 
memories of those present who were 
Members of the Eightieth Congress, I 
wish to call your attention to the fact 
that during the Eightieth Congress I 
was a member of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

At the first meeting of this committee, 
I made a motion to the effect that a 
subcommittee should be set up to in- 
vestigate the State Department. After 
some weeks of delay, my motion was 
finally adopted and a subcommittee was 
set up with the Honorable J. EDGAR 
CHENOWETH, of Colorado, as chairman, 
Immediately upon the adoption of my 
resolution, the distinguished majority 
leader, Mr. McCormack, of Massachu- 
setts, was transferred from another 
committee. If my recollection does not 
fail me I believe it was from the Com- 
mittee on House Administration, to the 
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Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. He was then as- 
signed to the subcommittee to investi- 
gate the State Department. Certainly 
there can be no doubt in the mind of 
anyone that the only reason he was put 
upon this subcommittee was to watch 
the gentleman from Tllinois [Mr. 
Bussey], and see that the administra- 
tion was properly protected. 

After an entire year’s time had been 
lost by inaction by this subcommittee, 
I was compelled to write the following 
letter to the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr, CHENOWETH], the chairman of the 
subcommittee: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., 
February 2, 1948. 
Hon. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH, 

Chairman, Subcommittee To Investi- 
gate the State Department, House 
Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, House Office 
Butiding, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. CHENOWETH: As I have advised 
you from time to time, I have personally 
spent a great deal of time investigating va- 
rious divisions of the Department of State, 
and I now desire to place before our commit- 
tee in open hearings certain facts I believe 
deserve our immediate attention. 

While it is my opinion, from facts I have 
developed, that hearings should be held on 
several departments as soon as possible, I 
believe it is imperative that we call before 
our committee at once Mr. John Puerifoy, 
Assistant Secretary of State in Charge of Ad- 
ministration, and Mr. Hamilton Robinson, 
Director of the Office of Controls. 

I feel it is imperative to hold hearings im- 
mediately on the economy and efficiency of 
the Office of Controls and on Mr. Robinson’s 
qualifications to continue in his present 
position. 

At the hearings I propose to show (1) Mr. 
Robinson was not qualified and had no ex- 
perience that would qualify him for his 
position; (2) that in view of certain facts 
known to his superiors he should have been 
removed from office many months ago. 

I am making this letter public because I 
believe the people have a right to know 
the facts in the case of Mr. Hamilton Rob- 
inson. 

I shall appreciate your cooperation and 
trust you can see your way clear to hold 
hearings at once. 

Sincerely yours, 
Fren E. Bussey, 
Member of Congress. 


After the gentleman from Colorado 
{Mr. CHENOWETH] had received this let- 
ter which I released to the press, he 
finally got around to setting a time for 
the initial hearing of my investigation. 
Hearings were held for 2 days, March 10 
and March 12, 1948. I sincerely hope 
anyone who is interested in this matter 
will obtain a copy of these hearings from 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments and read them. 

It is very easy for anyone to take a 
small portion out of context of a hear- 
ing and draw his own conclusion. Con- 
sequently, sometimes one’s conclusions 
do not coincide with the facts, A care- 
ful reading of the hearings show they 
were concluded at the end of the second 
day by the chairman, the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. CHENOWETH] when 
I had just begun to lay the foundation 
for the investigation of the State De- 
partment. What has developed in con- 
nection with the infiltration of commu- 
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nism into the State Department since 
that time should be ample proof that if 
I had been permitted to pursue my in- 
vestigation and interrogation of wit- 
nesses, in all probability the United 
States of America would not be in the 
mess it is in today, due to the bungling 
of a misguided foreign policy. 

Inasmuch as I had been permitted to 
scratch only the surface in the investiga- 
tion pertaining to the loyalty and secu- 
rity program of the State Department 
as well as individuals, I inserted a state- 
ment in the Recorp entitled, “What’s 
Wrong With the State Department.” It 
was self-evident at that time that there 
was something radically wrong with the 
State Department and there should have 
been a thorough investigation. 

It is my sincere opinion that Mr. John 
Peurifoy, who was the witness before our 
subcommittee and who I mentioned 
throughout my remarks of What's 
Wrong With the State Department,” did 
such an excellent job of covering up 
those who were disloyal and were secu- 
rity risks in the State Department and 
other similar services, that he has since 
been elevated to the post of Ambassador 
to Greece. 

Nr. Chairman, as a result of my per- 
sistence for a thorough investigation of 
persons of questionable loyalty in the 
State Department, Mr. Hamilton Rob- 
inson, the Director of the Office of Con- 
trols for the State Department was per- 
mitted to resign. In addition 11 per- 
sons were discharged and others have 
Picked up my challenge and are lending 
efforts to ferret out disloyal employees 
not only in the State Department but in 
every agency within our Government. 

Mr. Chairman, under permission 
granted to extend my remarks after the 
comment of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack], I include my 
remarks of March 25, 1948, entitled 
What's Wrong With the State Depart- 
ment”: 

War's WRONG WITH THE STATE DEPARTMENT? 
(Extension of remarks of Hon. FRED E. Bus- 

BEY, Of Illinois, in the House of Represent- 

atives, Thursday, March 25, 1948) 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recor, I wish to 
present some matters of importance which in 
my opinion will show what’s wrong with the 
State Department. 

WHAT'S WRONG IN OUR STATE DEPARTMENT? 

On February 2, 1948, I addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to Hon. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH, 
chairman of the Subcommittee To Investi- 
gate the State Department: 

“As I have advised you from time to time, 
I have personally spent a great deal of time 
investigating various divisions of the De- 
partment of State, and I now desire to place 
before our committee in open hearings cer- 
tain facts I believe deserve our immediate 
attention. 

“While it is my opinion, from facts I have 
developed, that hearings should be held on 
several departments as soon as possible, I 
believe it is imperative that we call before 
our committee at once Mr. John Peurifoy, 
Assistant Secretary of State in Charge of 
Administration, and Mr. Hamilton Robinson, 
Director of the Office of Controls. 

“I feel it is imperative to hold hearings im- 
mediately on the economy and efficiency of 


the Office of Controls and on Mr. Robinson’s 
qualifications to continue in his present 


position. 
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“At the hearings I propose to show (1) Mr. 
Robinson was not qualified and had no ex- 
perience that would qualify him for his po- 
sition; (2) that in view of certain facts 
known to his superiors he should have been 
removed from office many months ago. 

“I am making this letter public because I 
believe the people have a right to know the 
facts in the case of Mr. Hamilton Robinson. 

“I shall appreciate your cooperation and 
trust you can see your way clear to hold 
hearings at once.” 

I respectfully invite attention to that part 
of my letter wherein I said: 

“At the hearings I propose to show (1) 
Mr. Robinson was not qualified and had no 
experience that would qualify him for his 
position; (2) that in view of certain facts 
known to his superior he should have been 
removed from office many months ago.” 

On Wednesday, March 10, 1948, the sub- 
committee met and for 2 hours heard Mr. 
John Peurifoy, Assistant Secretary of State 
in Charge of Administration, and Mr. Rob- 
inson. The hearing was continued until Fri- 
day, March 12, 1948, and without warning 
or notice of any kind was concluded with 
the following statement by the chairman: 

“Well, I will say to you, Mr. Robinson, as 
chairman of the subcommittee, that the 
hearings are concluded as far as you are 
concerned.” 

Inasmuch as I had stated a moment be- 
fore the hearing was concluded that I had 
not even started to introduce what I pro- 
posed to show regarding Mr. Robinson, and 
the fact that I was assured by the chair- 
man, Mr. CHENOWETH, I would have ample 
time to develop everything I had in mind, 
T feel compelled to disagree with the manner 
in which the hearing was concluded. There- 
fore, I am obliged to use this means of 
bringing before the House of Representatives 
the information regarding the qualifications 
of an employee of the State Department who 
is the man selected to pass on the suitabil- 
ity of approximately 20,000 State Department 
and Foreign Service employees from a qual- 
ification, security, and loyalty standpoint. 

In his statement to the subcommittee on 
March 10, 1948, Mr. Peurifoy states—and I 
quote from the transcript: 

“Mr. Chairman, I would like to address my 
remarks to the allegations made by Mr. Bus- 
BEY in a letter addressed to you which he re- 
leased to the newspapers on February 3. 
That letter stated that Mr. Bussey proposed 
to show, first, that Mr. Rosinson was not 
qualified for the position which he holds as 
Director of the Office of Controls and, sec- 
ond, that his superiors should have removed 
him from office many months ago.” 

Mr. Peurifoy stated that he is the im- 
mediate superior of Mr. Robinson and that 
he selected Mr. Robinson for the position of 
Director of Office of Controls. Mr. Peurifoy 
also stated—and again I quote from the 
transcript: 

“Before I took over, the officer serving as 
Director of Office of Controls had applied for 
a position in the Foreign Service and has 
passed his examination. So I looked around 
for a person who could help me with my new 
task. Mr. Robinson was at that time Director 
of the Office of Economic Policy in the De- 
partment. Assistant Secretary Norman 
Armour, who had known Mr, Robinson and 
his family for many years, had recommended 
him. Under Secretary Will Clayton and As- 
sistant Secretary John Hilldring, both spoke 
highly of his work. Mr. Robinson had an 
outstanding record in organizational and ad- 
ministrative work for 3 ½ years in the Army, 
where he had gone from first lieutenant to 
full colonel. That security report on Mr. 
Robinson, made by Department’s investiga- 
tors, was not only clear, it was filled with 
highly commendatory reports from’ those 
with whom he had worked. For instance, 
Mr. John Foster Dulles, for whom Mr. Rob- 
inson had worked for 6 years in the firm of 
Sullivan & Cromwell, characterized Mr. 
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Robinson as a man who is sober in his habits 
and of high moral character. He added that 
there was no question as to Mr. Robinson's 
loyalty and that Mr. Robinson was ideally 
qualified for a position in the Department of 
State. In addition to our own report, because 
of the nature of the job, I asked the FBI to 
give me a full investigation on Mr. Robinson, 
That investigation reported what I already 
knew. That Mr. Robinson had a second 
cousin who had been the subject of investi- 
gation for alleged communistic activities. 
Otherwise the report was completely favor- 
able to Mr. Robinson and his qualifications. 
The FBI report contained commendations 
from Maj. Gen. C. F. Robinson, no relation, 
who had been Mr. Robinson's superior in the 
Army; from E. R. Stettinius, Jr., when Mr. 
Stettinius was Lend-Lease Administrator; 
from Maj. Gen. William F. Tompkins, re- 
tired, under whom Mr. Robinson had served; 
and from a number of other prominent 
persons who had known him well.” 

It was on the basis of this information 
that Mr. Peurifoy considered Mr. Robinson 
qualiſſied for the position of Director of 
Office of Controls and so appointed him. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Peurifoy Mr. Robinson's office 
employed around 782 people and is com- 
prised of six divisions; passport, visa, special 
projects, foreign activity, investigations, and 
munitions. Further, Mr. Peurifoy stated 
that the Department has over 20,000 em- 
ployees. 

In selecting Mr. Robinson for the posi- 
tion of Director of Office of Controls, Mr. 
Peurifoy said that the information he had 
received that Mr. Robinson had served in 
management capacity in the Army gave me 
to believe that he would be in position to 
put in better administrative procedures in 
the office and that he believed and still be- 
lieves that Mr. Robinson is qualified for the 

ob. 
; Now let us look over the information re- 
garding Mr. Robinson that Mr. Peurifoy sub- 
mitted to the subcommittee as the infor- 
mation upon which he based his conclu- 
sion that Mr. Robinson was qualified for 
the position of Director of Controls. 

Mr. Robinson was born July 18, 1908, at 
New Haven, Conn. He attended the Taft 
School, Watertown, Conn., from 1922 to 1926; 
Princeton University, 1926 to 1930, where 
he received a bachelor of arts degree; Yale 
University, 1931 to 1934, where he received a 
doctor of laws degree. 

From October 1934 to September 1940 
Mr. Robinson was employed as an asso- 
ciate attorney by Sullivan and Cromwell, 
48 Wall Street, New York City, at a salary 
of $2,400 to $6,000 per annum. From Sep- 
tember 4, 1940, to October 15, 1941, he was 
employed by the British Ministry of Supply 
Mission as an attorney in charge of the legal 
division at an annual salary of $6,000. From 
January 16, 1942, until April 24, 1942, Mr. 
Robinson was employed by the United States 
Treasury liquidation office as head business 
specialist, chief liaison officer, $8,000 per 
annum, 

Having received a commission as second 
lieutenant in the ROTC program while at- 
tending Princeton University, Mr. Robinson 
entered the military service April 16, 1942, 
as a first lieutenant. He was released under 
honorable conditions at Washington, D. C., 
January 13, 1946, with the rank of colonel 
and a showing that the character of his 
service was superior. 

Mr. Peurifoy stated that Assistant Secre- 
tary Armour came to Washington about Sep- 
tember or October 1946, and recommended 
Mr. Robinson as a very able nran for a posi- 
tion in the State Department, and that Mr. 
Robinson was later (November 1946) ap- 
pointed and held the position of Director of 
the Office of Economic Security Policy. Mr. 
Peurifoy further stated “when General Mar- 
shall became Secretary of State in January 
1947 he asked me to assume the job of Assist- 
ant Secretary in charge of administration. 
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One of the four offices under me dealt with 
the loyalty and security of the personnel of 
the Department of State. That was a matter 
which the Secretary was concerned with, and 
s0 was I, so I looked around for a person who 
could help me with my new task.” Mr. 
Peurifoy placed much emphasis on the letter 
of recommendation by Mr. Armour, but it so 
happens that Mr. Armour's letter was writ- 
ten about a week or 10 days before the hear- 
ing, which was on March 12, 1948, or more 
than 1 year after Mr. Robinson had been ap- 
pointed to his present position, A careful 
reading of the Armour recommendation will 
show that Mr. Armour had no personal 
knowledge of Mr. Robinson's abilities and 
wrote only of obvious abilities. 

The undated Amour letter concerning Mr. 
Robinson is irrelevant. While Mr. Armour 
believes Robinson to be a man of loyalty, 
integrity, and intellectual honesty, there is 
no statement as to Mr. Armour’s belief in 
Robinson's qualifications for Director of the 
Office of Controls. There is no evidence that 
Mr. Armour has seen the questionable cases 
which Mr. Robinson has approved and no 
evidence whether Armour concurs in or re- 
jects Robinson’s findings. Since these cases 
and Mr. Robinson's competency to pass on 
them is one of the most important elements 
of the hearings, Mr. Armour’s letter may be 
dismissed as a typical example of glittering 
generalities of no import on the present mat- 
ter. However, the Armour letter is quoted 
in full: 

“In response to your suggestion, I am sub- 
mitting herewith a statement of my im- 
pressions of Mr. Hamilton Robinson. 

“I have known Mr. Hamilton Robinson's 
parents for many years, in fact, since I was 
an undergraduate at Princeton, which was 
my own home as well as Mr. Robinson’s. The 
family was always held in high esteem in 
that community and I had great respect for 
Professor Robinson, who was Mr. Robinson’s 
father, and head of the history department 
at Princeton University. 

“Since we were of different ages I knew 
Mr. Robinson himself only casually until he 
married Miss Nacy Brereton in 1943. Mrs. 
Robinson is the daughter of Capt. W. D. 
Brereton, United States Navy, retired, who 
was naval attaché in Buenos Aires when I 
was Ambassador to Argentina, and we became 
quite intimate with her and her parents, 
Mrs. Armour and I have seen a good deal of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robinson since their marriage 
and number them among our close friends, 
They visited us in Nassau, after my retire- 
ment from the Foreign Service, in the winter 
of 1946. We spent several days with them at 
Lake George the following summer. Our re- 
lationship continues to be close and cordial, 

“I have thus come to know Mr. Robinson 
well and I consider him a man of loyalty, 
integrity, and intellectual honesty. Fur- 
thermore, he has a strong feeling that peo- 
ple who are in a position to do so should 
enter public service. Because of this and 
because of his obvious abilities, I believed, 
and still believe, that he is well-qualified for 
Government work. It was for this reason 
that I suggested he apply for a position on 
the State Department and I came to Wash- 
ington myself to arrange the necessary in- 
troductions for him. I was pleased to learn 
later that he had received an appointment 
and was subsequently designated to the 
position of Director of the Office of Economic 
Security Policy. 

“I repeat, it gives me pleasure to testify to 
the high regard I have for him as a loyal 
and conscientious official.” 

From the highly commendatory remarks 
in the security report made by the Depart- 
ment’s investigators I quote the following: 

“Maj. Gen. C. F. Robinson of the War As- 
sets Administration also supervised the sub- 
ject at the War Department and remem- 
bered him as a high-type officer who ren- 
dered excellent service during the war. In 
the opinion of General Robinson, it would 
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be greatly to the advantage of the State 
Department to secure the services of this 
applicant whom he described as independ- 
ently wealthy and hence not in need of a 
ob. 

‘ “Mr. John Foster Dulles, a member of the 
American delegation to the United Nations, 
stated that Mr. Robinson entered the firm 
of Sullivan & Cromwell from the Yale Law 
School and in his 6 years with the firm 
proved to be a very valuable and capable 
employee; that Mr. Robinson is intelligently 
alert, trustworthy, and a gentleman at all 
times; that Mr. Robinson comes from a good, 
well-to-do American family; that Mr. Rob- 
inson is married and his family life is per- 
fect; that Mr. Robinson is sober in his habits 
and a man of high moral character; that 
there is no question as to Mr. Robinson’s 
loyalty and he is ideally qualified for a posi- 
tion with the Department of State. 

“Mr. C. Tyler Wood, of the State Depart- 
ment, and whose name was submitted by Mr. 
Robinson as a reference, stated he persuaded 
Mr. Robinson to consider the position of 
Director of Office of Controls and personally 
introduced him to Assistant Secretary Clay- 
ton. Mr. Wood said he was formerly asso- 
ciated with Mr. Robinson at the War De- 
partment and described him as “tops”; that 
he had no hesitation in endorsing Mr. Rob- 
inson from the standpoint of ability, in- 
tegrity, and loyalty to the United States. 

“Brig. Gen. Joseph Battley, Army Service 
Forces, stated that Mr. Robinson had worked 
under his supervision 1½ years during the 
war; that on one occasion Mr. Robinson was 
appointed to a highly confidential assign- 
ment with the Joint Chiefs of Staff; and 
that Mr. Robinson is a very fine operator, 
high-type, dependable, public-spirited citi- 
zen, a home-loving man, and loyal to Ameri- 
can institutions. 

“Mr, Ezekiel G. Stoddard, named as a ref- 
erence by Mr. Robinson, stated he attended 
Yale Law School with Mr. Robinson and was 
also associated with him at Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration; that he has a high regard for 
Mr. Robinson’s ability as a lawyer, his tem- 
perance in personal conduct, and other 
qualities.” 

The above is the sum and substance of the 
report of investigation made by the State 
Department on the question of Mr. Robin- 
son's suitability for the position of Director 
of Office of Controls. Mr. Robinson, as well 
as Mr. Peurifoy, seem to be laboring under 
the impression that this is an attack on the 
personal reputation and character of Mr. 
Robinson, and that my letter to Chairman 
CHENOWETH of February 2, 1948, constitutes 
charges Mr. Robinson, Nothing is 
further from the truth. In my letter of Feb- 
ruary 2, 1948, I stated that “at the hearings 
I »ropose to show (1) Mr. Robinson was not 
qualified and had no experience that would 
qualify him for his position; (2) that in 
view of certain facts known to his superiors 
he should have been removed from office 
many months ago.” 

Mr. Peurifoy has stated that on the basis 

of the information he received from the re- 
ports of investigation, including the letter 
from Mr. Norman Armour, he considered Mr. 
Robinson qualified for the position of Di- 
rector of Office of Controls and so appointed 
him. 
Now, let us take a look at the record of 
Mr. Robinson's office and determine if that 
record sustains Mr. Peurifoy’s judgment or if 
the record supports my statement that “Mr. 
Robinson was not qualified.” 

On March 21, 1947, President Truman is- 
sued Executive Order 9835 prescribing pro- 
cedures for the administration of an em- 
ployees’ loyalty program in the executive 
branch of the Government. It is provided in 
this Executive order that: 

“The head of each department and agency 
in the executive branch of the Government 
shall be personally responsible for an effec- 
tive program to assure that disloyal civilian 
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officers or employees are not retained In em- 
ployment in his department or agency. He 
shall be responsible for prescribing and su- 
pervising the loyalty determination proce- 
dures of his department or agency, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this order, which 
shall be considered as providing minimum 
requirements.” 

The Executive order provides the standard 
for the refusal of employment or the removal 
from employment in an executive depart- 
ment or agency on grounds relating to loy- 
alty. The standard is, “That, on all the 
evidence, reasonable grounds exist for belief 
that the person involved is disloyal to the 
Government of the United States.“ 

The Executive order further provides: 

“The Loyalty Review Board shall currently 
be furnished by the Department of Justice 
the name of each foreign or domestic organi- 
zation, association, movement, group, or 
combination of persons which the Attorney 
General, after appropriate investigation and 
determination, designates as totalitarian, 
Fascist, Communist, or subversive, or as hav- 
ing adopted a policy of advocating or ap- 
proving the commission of acts of force or 
violence to deny others their rights under the 
Constitution of the United States, or as seek- 
ing to alter the form of Government of the 
United States by unconstitutional means.” 

The Executive order also expressly provides: 

“The provisions of this order shall not be 
applicable to persons summarily removed un- 
der the provisions of section 3 of the act of 
December 17, 1942 (45 Stat. 1053), of the act 
of July 5, 1946 (60 Stat. 453), or of any other 
statute covering the power of summery re- 
moval.” 

The act of July 5, 1946 (60 Stat. 453), is 
Publie Law 490 of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress. It is an appropriation of funds for 
the Department of State for the fiscal year 
1947. The proviso contained in the act of 
July 5, 1946, is renewed in the appropriations 
act for the Department of State approved 
July 9, 1947 (Public Law 166, 80th Cong.) 
and is: 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of section 
6 of the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 555), 
or the provisions of any other law, the Secre- 
tary of State may, in his absolute discretion, 
on or before June 30, 1948, terminate the 
employment of any officer or employee of the 
Department of State or of the Foreign Serv- 
ice of the United States whenever he shall 
deem such termination necessary or advis- 
able in the interests of the United States.” 

For the purpose of exercising this right 
granted by Congress the State Department 
issued an announcement regarding the 
matter of dismissing an employee for secu- 
rity reasons. Mr. Peurifoy testified that this 
order was prepared by Mr. Robinson. The 
pertinent parts of the order are: 

“The Department of State, because of its 
responsibility for the conduct of foreign af- 
fairs, is a vital target for persons engaged in 
espionage or subersion of the United States 
Government. Due to this fact and because 
of the great number of highly classified com- 
munications which pass through the De- 
partment, the security of which is essential 
to the maintenance of peaceful and friendly 
international relations, it is highly important 
to the interests of the United States that no 
person should be employed in the Depart- 
ment who constitutes a security risk. 

“The Secretary of State has been granted 
by Congress the right, in his absolute discre- 
tion, to terminate the employment of any 
officer or employee of the Department of 
State or of the Foreign Service of the United 
States whenever he shall deem such termi- 
nation necessary or advisable in the interests 
of the United States. Accordingly, in the 
interest of the United States, the Depart- 
ment of State will immediately terminate 
the employment of any officer or employee of 
the Department of State or of the Foreign 
Service who is deemed to constitute a se- 
curity risk. 
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“As used herein an officer or employee con- 
stitutes a security risk when he falls into 
one or more of the following categories: 
When he is— 

“1, A person who engages in, supports, or 
advocates treason, subversion, or sedition, or 
who is a member of, affillated with, or in 
sympathetic association with the Commu- 
nist, Nazi, or Fascist Parties, or of any for- 
eign or domestic party, organization, move- 
ment, group, or combination of persons who 
seeks to alter the form of government of 
the United States by unconstitutional means 
or whose policy is to advocate or approve the 
commission of acts of force or violence to 
deny other persons their right under the 
Constitution of the United States; or a per- 
son who consistently believes in or supports 
the ideologies and policies of such a party, 
organization, movement, group, or combina- 
tion of persons. 

“2. A person who is engaged in espionage 
or who is acting directly or indirectly under 
the instructions of any foreign government, 
or who deliberately performs his duties, or 
otherwise acts to serve the interests of an- 
other government in preference to the in- 
terest of the United States. 

“3. A person who has knowingly divulged 
classified information without authority and 
with the knowledge or with reasonable 
grounds for the knowledge or belief that it 
will be transmitted to agencies of a foreign 
government, or who is so consistently irre- 
sponsible in the handling of classified in- 
formation as to compel the conclusion of ex- 
treme lack of care or judgment. 

“4. A person who has habitual or close as- 
sociation with persons believed to be in 
categories 1 or 2 above to ai. exten* which 
would justify the conclusion that he might 
through such association voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily divulge classified information 
without authority. 

“5. A person who has such basic weakness 
of character or lack of judgment as reasona- 
bly to justify the fear that he might be led 
into any course of action specified above. 

“D. In the determination of the question 
whether a person is a security risk the fol- 
lowing factors among others will be taken 
Into account, together with such mitigating 
circumstances as may exist. 

1. Participation in one or more of the 
parties or organizations referred to above, 
or in organizations which are ‘fronts’ for, 
or are controlled by, such party or organiza- 
tion, either by membership therein, taking 
part in its executive direction or control, con- 
tribution of funds thereto, attendance at 
meetings, employment thereby, registration 
to vote as a member of such a party, or 
signature of petition to elect a member of 
such a party to public office or to accomplish 
any other purpose supported by such a party; 
or written evidences or oral expressions by 
speeches or otherwise, of political, economic, 
or social views; 

“2. Service in the governments or armed 
forces of enemy countries, or other volun- 
tary activities in support of foreign govern- 
ments: 

“3. Violations of security regulations; 

“4. Voluntary association with persons in 
categories C (1) or C (2); 

“5. Habitual drunkenness, sevual perver- 
sion, moral turpitude, financial irresponsi- 
bility or criminal record. 

“E. In weighing the evidence on any 
charges that a person constitutes a security 
risk the following considerations will obtain: 

“1. A former course of conduct or holding 
of beliefs will be presumed to continue in 
the absence of positive evidence indicating a 
change, both in course of action and con- 
viction, by clear, overt, and unequivocal acts. 

“2. There will be no presumption of truth 
in favor of statements of the witnesses In any 
hearing on security risk, but their statements 
will be weighed with all the other evidence 
before the hearing board, and the conclusion 
will be drawn by the board. 
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“3. If a reasonable doubt exists as to 
whether the person falls into one of the 
categories listed in paragraph 1C, the De- 
partment will be given the benefit of the 
doubt, and the person will be deemed a se- 
curity risk.” 

Mr. Robinson testified before a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropriations 
of the House of Representatives on January 
28, 1948. He stated that the Division of Se- 
curity and Investigations, one of the six 
divisions under his supervision, is responsi- 
ble for the security activities of the depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service insofar as 
they relate to personal security and physical 
security. Questioned as to his investigative 
experience, Mr. Robinson replied: 

“I am not an investigator; I think I am 
an administrator. I have six divisions here, 
all of which are totally unrelated to each 
other and, therefore, the way I try to ap- 
proach this is not from the point of view of 
being a specialist in any field, but of trying 
to make the thing work from an administra- 
tive point of view. It is true I spent some 
time on security because security has been 
one of the things in the forefront of all our 
minds during this last year.” 

If the truth were known, and the em- 
ployees of the six divisions under Mr. Ham- 
ilton Robinson dared talk, one would soon 
realize that the morale in each division is 
at its lowest ebb. The only thing that will 
correct this condition is to replace Mr. Rob- 
inson with a competent man of experience. 
Better still, inasmuch as there was no rea- 
son for establishing the Office of Controls 
in the first place, someone in authority 
should seriously consider abolishing it at 
this time. 

Mr. Robinson was then questioned about 
the State Department employee identified 
as case No. 5. The report of investigation 
showed the testimony of eight persons, in- 
cluding six professors at Harvard and Uni- 
versity of California, a naval officer, and a 
fellow student, stating that the subject has 
strong Communist sympathies; that he fre- 
quently expounded those sympathies and is 
either a party member or a fellow traveler. 

The subject of this investigation was dis- 
charged from a naval school during the war 
“because it was found that he was an ardent 
student and advocate of Communist doc- 
trines.” There is in the file of the case a 
memorandum dated July 21, 1947,-to the 
effect that “recommendation was made that 
subject be terminated from the Department; 
however, Mr. Peurifoy did not feel that there 
was sufficient evidence against subject in 
view of the fact that he had not been shown 
to commit any overt acts or to affiliate him- 
self with Communist organizations.” 

In response to a question regarding this 
case Mr. Robinson replied: 

“That case is interesting, Mr. Chairman, 
because there is not one scrap or iota of evi- 
dence indicating any overt act, any associa- 
tion he has had, anything that he has done 
which would indicate that he is actually 
working against or even associating with 
people who are working against our people.” 

Mr. Robinson was merely echoing the 
opinion of Mr. Peurifoy. 

The subject of this case admitted having 
subscribed to the Daily Worker as well as 
admitting membership in the American Vet- 
erans Committee, the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, and the World Citizens Movement. 
There is nothing in the record to indicate 
whether Mr. Robinson or Mr. Peurifoy made 
any attempt to determine if any of the 
above-mentioned three organizations are 
front organizations within the meaning and 
contemplation of the directive prepared by 
Mr. Robinson and approved by Mr. Peurifoy. 
It is all too apparent that no consideration 
was given to the information in the report 
of investigation regarding the subject’s sym- 
pathies or the statements that he “is either a 
party member or a fellow traveler.” 
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According to the directive prepared by Mr. 
Robinson, an officer or employee constitutes 
a security risk when he “engages in, sup- 
ports, or advocates treason, subversion, or 
sedition, or who is a member of, affiliated 
with, or in sympathetic assoclation with the 
Communist, Nazi, or Fascist Parties.” 

Nowhere in the directive prepared by Mr. 
Robinson is it provided that there must be 
proof of an overt act of any kind. 

Let us assume for the moment that there 
is no question of loyalty in case No. 5 and 
scan the report of investigation for informa- 
tion on the subject's qualifications and suit- 
ability for Government employment. In his 
application for the position the subject 
stated he had received a Ph. D. degree from 
the University of California, while the rec- 
ords of the university show that subject 
failed in his examination for his Ph. D. and 
no degree was awarded him. It has long 
been the policy of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to cancel applications wherein there is 
fraud. The subject was employed in the 
State Department in Research and Intelli- 
gence and it goes without saying that the 
claim to a Ph. D. degree had considerable 
bearing on the question of his qualifications. 
But fraud in securing a position in the State 
Department apparently has no bearing on 
the question of honesty insofar as Mr. Robin- 
son is concerned. 

I agree with Mr. Robinson that case No. 5 
is interesting, so let us look further into the 
report of investigation. In a report dated 
October 15, 1947, there appears a statement 
from a State Department official who knew 
the subject in China as well as here. ‘This 
witness said the subject’s work was below 
par; that he is a mediocre, dull, and slow- 
thinking individual and that he is the only 
man in the Government the witness knows 
of whom he would speak unfavorably. An- 
other State Department official said he con- 
siders subject weak as to ability, common 
sense, and public relations. Yet to Mr. Rob- 
inson this man is fully qualified for a posi- 
tion in the State Department. Does not this 
raise a question as to Mr. Robinson's quali- 
fications for a position where he is required 
to pass on the qualifications of other 
employees? 

Neither Mr. Peurifoy nor Mr. Robinson 
stated what they considered to be an overt 
act, but in connection with Mr. Robinson's 
statement that he resolves all doubtfuls re- 
garding loyalty in favor of the Government, 
let Mr. Robinson state whether or not the 
State Department had information in case 
No. 5 indicating that the employee had con- 
tributed financial support to the Japanese- 
American League for Democracy, a Commu- 
nist-front organization; that the employee 
had tried to convert another State Depart- 
ment employee to his radical views; that a 
white Russian employee in the State De- 
partment under the supervision of No. 5 re- 
signed in disgust because of the evident 
Communist sympathies existing in the State 
Department, and if the State Department 
reviewed the report of investigation in the 
files of the Civil Service Commission made 
when case No. 5 was employed in the Bureau 
of Economic Warfare. Is not this ample 
proof of how Communists and their sympa- 
thizers get inside our sensitive agencies? 

For years officials of the State Department 
would alibi the presence of Communists and 
fellow travelers in the Department and hide 
behind the smoke screen that under existing 
laws they could not dismiss employees who 
were suspected of being disloyal. Therefore, 
in order to overcome this objection, Congress 
passed, in the early summer of 1946, what is 
now known as the McCarran rider. This was 
part of the 1947 fiscal appropriation bill. 
Under this law, the War, Navy, or State De- 
partments could discharge any employee 
without regard to civil-service regulations or 
any previously enacted laws, when, in the 
opinion of the head of the agency, the con- 
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tinued employment of any such individual 
constituted a security risk. And this with- 
out proof of anything or kind. Mr. Peurifoy 
testified he could, under the McCarran rider, 
even fire an employee if he did not like the 
color of his necktie. An employee so dis- 
charged would have no recourse, but still the 
State Department continues to keep unde- 
sirable people on the payroll. 

It is quite evident from the facts adduced 
at the hearings before the Senate and House 
Appropriations Subcommittees that the 
State Department still has a number of em- 
ployees who are suspect and who are being 
harbored in the Department due to the plain 
and simple reason that Messrs. Peurifoy and 
Robinson do not have the ability or qualifi- 
cations to recognize facts as developed by an 
investigation or that they do not want to 
recognize such facts. 

Undoubtedly there are numerous other 
cases, but I will limit the discussion of Mr. 
Robinson’s qualifications to citing one more 
case in the State Department. The subject 
of case No. 9 was appointed to a very impor- 
tant position prior to full security investiga- 
tion. He is also an applicant for a position 
as Foreign Service career officer. On April 12, 
1942, he was granted a passport to travel in 
South America, representing the Division of 
Cultural Research of the State Department. 
The then Assistant Secretary of State raised 
the question as to the advisability of grant- 
ing a passport but finally approved it, saying: 

“This is the conclusion. It is a flimsy case 
either way. I don’t think the man is politi- 
cally dangerous—merely a fool. I see no 
reason for not granting the passport. I can 
think of several for not giving him the job— 
but that is already done. I may add that 
I consider the synopsis of (No. 9's) activi- 
ties—as belittling his association with var- 
ious radical activities of the past, probably 
because of a lack of familiarity with the set- 
up and activities of such organizations.” 

The investigation revealed that case No. 
9 was a member of the trade-unions delega- 
tion to Soviet Russia in 1927; that he was a 
sponsor of the New Theater Guild, a Commu- 
nist-front organization; that he was a mem- 
ber of the Supervisory Committee on Pro- 
gressive Education Association; that he was a 
member of the Chicago branch of the North 
American Committee To Aid Spanish De- 
mocracy; that he was a member of the 
League of American Writers; and that he was 
a member of the American Society for Cul- 
tural Relations with Russia. 

Inasmuch as the subject of case No. 9 is 
still employed by the State Department it is 
quite clear that Mr. Robinson is as unfamil- 
iar with the set-up and activities of the 
organizations with which the subject was 
affiliated as was the person who prepared the 
synopsis submitted to the Assistant Secre- 
tary. Without going into great detail regard- 
ing the trade-unions delegation to Russia, it 
is believed sufficient to say that this delega- 
tion was repudiated by William Green, presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L. The League of Ameri- 
can Writers was created in 1935 at the Con- 
gress of American Revolutionary Writers, 
which organization was cited as subversive 
by the Attorney General. In the official re- 
port of this meeting it is stated in the con- 
cluding paragraph that the meeting was dis- 
missed by all members who were present 
standing and singing the Internationale. 

The American Society for Cultural Rela- 
tions in Russia was a predecessor of the Na- 
tional Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, also cited by the Attorney General as 
subversive. The North American Committee 
To Aid Spanish Democracy was one of the 
many Communist Spanish-aid fronts that 
milked the American public of thousands of 
dollars to aid Spanish democracy. 

While membership in any one of these 
organizations does not mean. ipso facto, 
that a person is disloyal to the Government 
of the United States, it is sufficient to raise 
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the question of his loyalty. But membership 
in alleged Communist-front organizations 
Was not all the information in the file of 
case No. 9. This person had written and 
collaborated in writing with several indi- 
viduals on books and articles showing Russia 
in a very favorable light. He was superin- 
tendent of schools in a small city and revo- 
Tutionized the educational system there. 
He is reported to have introduced a Russian 
primer in the school after he visited Russia 
In 1927. The Daily Worker has mentioned 
him in a very favorable light on a number of 
occasions, He signed a petition to the Sec- 
retary of Labor in 19385 requesting right of 
asylum for John Strachey, well known Brit- 
ish radical. The records in the industrial 
detail of the Chicago Police Department 
listed him as a Communist in 1930. 

In response to a question whether case 
No. 9 was still in the employ of the State 
Department, Mr. Robinson replied: 

“Yes, sir. It ts awfully easy to damn a 
man on the basis of that kind of statement 
when it hes not been examined.” 

What Mr. Robinson did not say was that 
his d recommended that the case 
of No. 8 be closed because— 

“The available information is not sufficient 
to regard the subject as a security risk.” 

Surely the information was sufficient to 
raise a doubt, but Mr. Robinson told the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations: 

“You have to have evidence that is suffi- 
cient to make you reasonably sure in your 


However, Mr. Robinson, in response to a 
question by the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee investigating the State Department 
as to any doubt being resolved in favor of 
an applicant for a position in the State De- 
partment, replied: 

“No, sir; no, sir. The doubt is always re- 
solved in favor of the Government.” 

Evidently Mr. Robinson forgot this most 
en ee ANa 


It is our purpose to protect the interests 
of the Government first, and so fer as is con- 
sistent with that first premise, to protect the 
individual.” 


In view of Mr. Robinson's confused and 
conflicting statements to two committees 
of the House of Representatives, can it be 
said that he is fully qualified to hold a po- 
sition where he ts required to pass on ques- 
tions of the security and loyalty of Govern- 
ment employees? It seems that according 
to Mr. Robinson's testimony that he has an 
obligation to protect the individual employee 
when that employee's suitability is in ques- 
tion. Mr. Robinson apparently does not 
consider that Government employment is a 
Privilege and not a right, and that it is his 
bounden duty to see that there is no ques- 
tion as to the loyalty of any State Depart- 
ment employee. All that is required of Mr. 
Robinson is a fair and impartial evaluation 
of the evidence developed by an investigation 
of the affected employee. After all is said 
and done, how on earth are we going to rid 
any Government agency of subversives and 
those considered to be a security risk when 
we have people in important positions with 
ideas such as Mr. Robinson has? 

Looking further into Mr. Robinson's quali- 
fications as an administrator, he stated that 


risk he would have the right of an appeal 
to Mr. Richardson’s loyalty board—Mr. Seth 
W. Richardson is chairman of the Loyalty 
Review Board of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, created pursuant to Executive Order 
9538. 

Mr. Robinson is uninformed on procedures 
of appeal or cannot distinguish between a 
loyalty case and a security case. An em- 
ployee charged with being a security risk 
may be removed by the Secretary of State in 
accordance with provisions of the McCarran 
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rider to the appropriations act. This pro- 
vision of the law is the basis for State De- 
partment announcement No. 765 prepared 
by Mr. Robinson. There is no appeal from 
a dismissal under this law and Executive 
Order 9835 expressly provides that it is not 
applicable to persons summarily removed for 
security reasons. If an employee is found 
to be disloyal the procedure for his removal 
springs from Executive Order 9835 and the 
directives issued by the Loyalty Review 
Board, An appeal to the Loyalty Review 


Another Illustration of the lack of Mr. 
Robinson's qualifications will be found in 
his testimony before the Special Committee 
Investigating the State Department in re- 
gard to employees discharged for inefficien- 
cy. Mr. Robinson stated that such removals 
are governed by Civil Service Commission 
rules and employees so removed have the 
right to appeal. Removals for cause are 
provided for in the new Civil Service Com- 
mission rule 6—old Civil Service Commission 
rule 12—which is a restatement of section 
652 of the United States Code. There is no 
provision for appeal. 

All of these matters amply illustrate to 
me that Mr. Robinson is not qualified for 
the position of Director of Office of Contrals 
of the State Department; that these facts 
were known, or by the exercise of ordinary 
care, should have become known to his su- 

rs. 

It is to be remembered that in my ietter 
of February 2, 1948, addressed to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, requesting that 
a hearing be held and that Messrs. Peurifoy 
and Robinson be called before the subcom- 
mittee, I stated that at the hearing I pro- 
posed to show that Mr. Robinson was not 
qualified and had no experience that would 
qualify him for his position and that in view 
of certain facts known to his superiors he 
should have been removed from office many 
months ago. I raised no question as to Mr. 
Robinson's loyalty and my letter was not in- 
tended to convey any idea that any ques- 
tion existed as to Mr. Robinson's loyalty. 

In his opening statement at the hearing 
on March 10, 1948, Mr. Peurifoy used these 
words: 

“I am as concerned with the problem of 
security in government as any of you. I 
have been shocked, deeply, by the revelations 
of the Canadian white paper. I have taken 
note of the effectiveness of the infiltration of 
Czechosiovakian institutions. But I cannot 
believe that the only alternative is to be 
swept off our feet by the gossip-mongering 
and character-assassination which so often 
accompanies personal s I am 
also, quite frankly, disturbed by the present 
tendency, to extend the highly questionable 
theory of ‘guilt by association’ to lengths 
that amount to a travesty of the traditional 
American justice.” 


guilt by association? 
Let us look further into Mr. Peurifoy's 


opening statement. of the inves- 
tigation conducted by Mr. Robinson, Mr. 
Peurifoy said: 


“In addition to our own report, because of 
the nature of the job, I asked the FBI to 
give me a full investigation on Mr. Robin- 
son. That investigation reported, what I al- 
ready knew, that Mr. Robinson had a second 
cousin who had been the subject of investi- 
gation for alleged communistic activities.” 

However, as Mr. Peurifoy made no attempt 
to give any details about this second cou- 
sin, it necessitated cross-examination of 
Mr. Robinson to shed some light on the al- 
leged communistic activities of Mr. Robin- 
son’s second cousin, Mr. Robert T. Miller III. 

Mr. Miller was appointed Chief Informa- 
tional Liaison Officer in the State Depart- 
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ment at an annual salary of $6,500 on June 
7, 1944. He later held positions of Assistant 


Im: 
“Born Pittsburgh, Pa., April 5, 1910; Kent 
School graduate; Princeton A. B. 1931; M. A., 


nooga News and they never employed foreign 
correspondents in any country. 

“While in Moscow Mr. Miller married Jenny 
Levy, an American girl, who was or had been 
employed 


and pamphlets 
tained as a result of his official position, Mr. 
Miller told this Soviet espionage courier that 
because of his position in the Office of Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs he had 
access to official reports prepared by the FBI, 
the Office of Strategic Services, the Naval In- 
„ and the Military Intelligence and 
gave the Soviet espionage courier typewritten 
summaries of those reports. Mr. Miller, as 
late as April and May 1946, associated with, 
visited or was visited by individuals and 
groups of individuals who are presently being 
for Soviet espionage activities in 
agencies of the United States Government.” 
Let Mr. Peurifoy or the State Department 
say whether they were aware of Mr. Miller's 


partment constituted a risk to the functions 
of the Department. Yet, without regard to 


tinued in his position in the State Depart- 
ment until December 1946 when he was per- 
mitted to resign. 

But Mr. Miller is Mr. Robinson's cousin 
and it was evidently the thought of Mr. 
Peurifoy that Mr. Robinson's loyalty was 


Mr. Robinson testifying 
before the subcommittee on March 10, 1943, 
said that “and since I have been here in 
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At that time his cousin, who incidentally 
was best man at Mr. Robinson’s wedding, 
was also employed in the State Department, 
Mr. Miller was permitted to resign, yet Mr. 
Robinson has the audacity to say he knew 
nothing about his cousin which would in- 
dicate he was either a security risk or dis- 
loyal. At the time Mr. Robinson testified I 
wonder if he recalled, or conveniently forgot, 
a conversation he had with certain Members 
of Congress some time before when he stated 
that he had had lunch with Mr. Miller oc- 
casionally since he was Director of the Office 
of Controls, that he had seen Mr. Miller on 
at least a dozen occasions since then, and 
that he was of the opinion that Mr. Miller 
is known tc be pro-Communist, that he prob- 
ably is a Communist, and that he may be a 
Soviet agent. 

This is no attempt to hold Mr. Robinson 
responsible for the conduct and activities 
of a relative. However, the fact that Mr. 
Miller is Mr. Robinson’s cousin and was best 
man at his wedding, raises a question as to 
whether Mr. Robinson has been altogether 
truthful about his association with Mr. 
Miller. This question may rightfully reflect 
on Mr. Robinson's qualifications for the po- 
sition he occupies in the State Department. 

While it is within the realm of possibility 
that Mr. Robinson knew nothing about the 
activities of his cousin it is highly improb- 
able. Here is another bit of information re- 
garding Mr. Robinson that could indicate 
he was not so disinterested in the welfare of 
his cousin as he would have us believe. On 
October 7, 1946, Mr. Byron C. Sarvis, Chief of 
the Procurement Section, Projects Support 
Division, Central Intelligence Group, ad- 
dressed a letter to Mr. Hamilton Robinson 
advising that Robert T. Miller III had been 
referred to the Central Intelligence Group 
as one well-qualified for an intelligence po- 
sition and requesting information as to 
where Mr. Miller could be located. Mr. Rob- 
inson replied by letter dated October 13, 
1946, as follows: 

“In response to your letter of October 7, 
Mr. Robert T. Miller III is an executive of 
the State Department and lives at 3223 
Northampton Street NW., Washington. Ac- 
cording to the telephone book his phone 
number is Ordway 1420.” 

Now remember the letter of inquiry from 
the Central Intelligence Group was written 
at a time when Mr. Miller was associating 
with Soviet espionage agents; yet, did Mr. 
Robinson tell the Central Intelligence Group 
that his cousin was suspect? 

One would think that any American who 
had the best interests of his country at heart 
would have put any department of our Gov- 
ernment on guard, especially the Central In- 
telligence Group, by advising them regarding 
what he knew of Mr. Miller’s background. 
This action of not advising the Central In- 
telligence Group regarding Mr. Miller takes 
on special significance in view of the fact 
that the Central Intelligence Group is 
charged with the responsibility of all our 
secret intelligence throughout the world. 
Instead of putting this agency on guard 
against Mr. Miller, Mr. Robinson merely 
chose to inform them of Mr. Miller’s address 
and telephone number in a very sarcastic 
manner, to wit: 

“According to the telephone book his num- 
ber is Ordway 1420.” 

Maybe Mr. Peurifoy might think such an 
attitude qualifies a man for the position of 
passing on the security and loyalty of ap- 
proximately 20.000 employees in the State 
Department. If he does, I most heartily 
disagree. 

Yet this is the action of a man who pres- 
ently holds a position in the State Depart- 
ment and who passes on the loyalty of 20,000 
State Department employees and who now 
says that any doubt of a person’s loyalty is 
always resolved in favor of the Government. 
Is not this cumulative evidence of Mr. Ham- 
ilton Robinson’s lack of suitability and 
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qualifications for an important position in 
the State Department? 

Mr. Robinson's experience in the Govern- 
ment service prior to his military service was 
limited to 3 months, January 16, 1942, to 
April 16, 1942, as a specialist in the Treasury 
Liquidation Office. In the early part of 
November 1946 he received an appointment 
in the State Department and 3 months later, 
or on February 13, 1947, he was selected to 
head the Office of Controls. 

We turn now to the testimony of Mr. Rob- 
inson before the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives on March 18, 1947. Testify- 
ing in response to a question as to his back- 
ground, Mr. Robinson stated: 

“Originally I was a lawyer in New York. I 
practiced law in New York for 6 or 7 years. 
I was then counsel to the British Purchasing 
Commission in Washington for a year. I 
was then with Mr. Stettinius as an adviser on 
British policy for 6 months, and then I was 
in the Army until the fall of 1945, during 
which time I was in the office of General 
Somervell, on matters relating to manage- 
ment, planning, and handling of the various 
duties that went with special assignments 
and special jobs on more or less of an ex- 
pediting basis.” 

Mr. Robinson stretched his period of em- 
ployment with the United States Treasury 
Liquidation Office to double its length but 
it could well be that he was testifying from 
memory and his memory failed. Testifying 
as to the investigation of State Department 
employees on the question of loyalty, Mr. 
Robinson said: 

“The top investigation is made whenever 
evidence comes to the attention of the se- 
curity people that there is some evidence of 
disloyalty, subversive activities, or things 
of that nature. My job as Direc- 
tor of Office of Controls is to present to Mr. 
Peurifoy all the facts, good and bad, and 
he makes the decision. * * * On the 
other hand, although we are going to try 
to get these people out of the Department, 
we must have evidence of a substantial na- 
ture to justify dismissal, and we want to 
be careful not to lean over too far in that 
direction, but we have to be sure. We have 
to get good evidence, and I put a great deal 
of emphasis on the quality of the evidence 
that we need rather than its quantity. That 
evidence has to be properly corroborated and 
substantiated, and the credibility of wit- 
nesses we get has to be substantiated.” 

Less than 3 months later, or on June 11, 
1947, Mr. Robinson testified before a sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the Senate. Questioned as to his 
background of experience in administration, 
Mr. Robinson said: 

“I was originally a lawyer. I was associ- 
ated with a New York law firm. Then I was 
Washington counsel for the British Purchas- 
ing Commission. When I went on duty in 
the Army I went into a thing called the 
Control Commission, where I was for the 
whole war, except for a year when I was with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Control Di- 
vision was an organization designed to im- 
prove management in the whole Army Serv- 
ice Forces. While I knew very little about 
management techniques and methods be- 
fore I started, I absorbed quite a bit, I think, 
during that period. I am afraid, in defer- 
ence to my profession, I must also claim 
that a lawyer has perhaps more adaptability 
than a soap salesman, and that, therefore, 
a lawyer may be able to swing into a new 
job with perhaps more facility than members 
of the general business fraternity.” 

In a prepared statement read to the sub- 
committee, Mr. Robinson said, on the sub- 
ject of loyalty investigations: 

“In this connection the Department has 
adopted the policy that every departmental 
and Foreign Service employee shall be in- 
vestigated for loyalty. * * * The person- 
nel and physical security program together 
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constitute what is called the internal-secu- 
rity program. In our judgment it is vital to 
our national interest and to the successful 
conduct of foreign affairs.” 

Now, let us come down to a more recent 
date and try to determine if Mr. Robinson 
practices what he preaches or if he was just 
talking to the subcommittee for budgetary 
purposes. 

On his appearance before a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations on Jan- 
uary 28, 1948, Mr. Robinson was questioned 
about a certain State Department employee. 
The report of investigation on this case is: 

“This man is an applicant for a P-7 posi- 
tion. Investigation was initiated June 25, 
1947. The file reflected that he studied 
under Harold Laski at the London School of 
Economics, 1927-29. In 1933 he wrote an ar- 
ticle, Applied Marxism in Soviet Russia, 
which was an objective review of the prin- 
ciples of Marxism as applied by Lenin and 
Stalin. He pointed out that much progress 
would continue to be made “toward the com- 
pletion of the foundation of the classless So- 
cialist state.” One of his former associates 
of UNRRA praised him and referred to his 
excellent educational background. In this 
connection, investigations at the University 
of Wisconsin revealed that he was dropped 
for poor scholarship at that school in 1921, 
readmitted in 1923, and dropped again in 
1924. Prior to coming with the Government 
in 1942, applicant’s top salary was $3,700 per 
annum. On his application he indicated 
that he would not accept less than $8,000 per 
annum. His only position in excess of that 
has been with UNRRA. A coworker at War 
Foods Administration, in a report dated Sep- 
tember 3, 1947, expressed reservations con- 
cerning his loyalty. This report reads: “He 
stated further that the applicant had ad- 
mitted his loyalty to the Government, had 
been questioned on two occasions when he 
was asked about the articles on Russia and 
the Communist activities of his father. It 
was alleged by the applicant that he was 
mistaken for his father, who has the same 
mame and who is known to have attended 
some Communist meetings.” The applicant 
traveled to Russia in 1936. As of October 15, 
1947, the investigation was still pending.” 

Mr. Robinson testified this man was em- 
ployed by the State Department. What is 
to be gained by the expenditure of thousands 
of dollars investigating prospective Govern- 
ment employees if Mr. Robinson is going to 
employ, in vital positions in the State De- 
partment, such people as described above. 

If it is necessary to wait for proof of an 
overt act of disloyalty on the part of a sus- 
pected employee before and adverse action 
can be taken it is necessary to make some 
changes in the laws. But laws, rules, and 
regulations will not cure such a condition. 
In these days of alarms, excitements, and 
rumors of war the record must be kept 
straight. Agencies have the Hatch Act, the 
McCarran rider, and other laws to rid the 
Government of subversives and persons of 
doubtful loyalty. But it takes people of 
courage to put laws, rules, and regulations 

use. 

Mr. Robinson has fully demonstrated that 
he lacks either the courage to take action 
or the ability to evaluate the information 
he received and understand its true mean- 
ing. In either event he has amply demon- 
strated that he is not qualified for the posi- 
tion he holds. 

“The condition upon which God hath 
given liberty to man is eternal vigilance.” 
No man should be placed in a position to 
pass on the security of employees in an 
agency as vital as the State Department 
who demonstrates as little knowledge of 
the rights and duties of a Government em- 
ployee as has Mr. Robinson. 

As a lawyer, Mr. Robinson should know 
that employment by the Government is a 
privilege and not a right. No person has 
a constitutional right to a Government posi- 
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tion, but having once accepted a position in 
the Government the person has certain du- 
ties and obligations. One of those obliga- 
tions is unquestionable loyalty to his Gov- 
ernment. If it is determined that there is 
some question of his loyalty he should be 
dismissed from the Government service. 
Such dismissals are not punishments within 
the meaning of any penal law. The indi- 
vidual is not punished or prosecuted and, 
therefore, proof of an overt act of disloy- 
alty is neither necessary nor required to 
support such a dismissal. This, Mr. Robin- 
son, even as a Wall Street lawyer, should 
know. 

The failure of Mr. Robinson to recog- 
nize facts that indicate an employee should 
be removed from the Government service, 
either under the McCarran rider to the Ap- 
propriations Act or any other law is but 
one example of how these questionable char- 
acters creep into the Federal service. Mr. 
Robinson and Mr. Peurffoy sitting idly watt- 
ing for evidence of an overt act could well 
apply to the Marzani case. So far as the 
record discloses Marzani never committed 
an overt act, such as Robinson and Peurt- 
foy look for, while employed in the State 
Department. Yet Marzani had 4 years of 
continuous Government employment while 
a member of the Communist Party. The 
utter incompetence of certain State 
ment employees and the United States Civil 
Service Commission to investigate loyalty 
matters and place a common-sense inter- 
pretation on evidence is Hustrated by com- 
paring the inside story of the Marzani case 
that appeared in October 1947 issue of Plain 
Talk magazine by J. Anthony Panuch, for- 
mer Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
with the records of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Marzani was transferred from the OSS to 
the State Department some time in 1946. 
He had been investigated for a position in the 
OSS and in January 1943 the Civil Service 
Commission ordered his removal from the 
service. The investigation revealed that 
Marzani was born in Italy and came to the 
United States at the age of 12, later receiv- 
ing dertvative c through the nat- 
uralization of his father. He attended Ox- 
ford University and there married an Ameri- 
can girl. Both Marzani and his wife were 
employed on WPA where Mrs. Marzani was 
discharged for her Communist activities, it 
being alleged, among other things, that she 
circulated 17 Communist petitions. The 
New York City Police Department records 
showed Marzani as a well-known Communist 
and known under the Communist Party 
name of Tony Whales—or Wales—and that 
he was formerly a section organizer on the 
East Side for the Communist Party. 

Now the State Department, according to 
the article by Mr. Panuch, discovered, in Oc- 
tober 1946, that the New York City Police 

ent had some information concern- 
ing one Tony Whales—or Wales. What did 
the State Department do when they discov- 
ered in October 1946 that Marzani was or 
had been a member of the Communist Party? 
Did they exercise their authority under the 
McCarran rider and discharge him as a secu- 
rity risk? Marzani was discharged under 
the McCarran rider because he had falsified 
to the State Department regarding his Com- 
munist affiliations. Even this action was not 
taken on the information in the files of the 
Civil Service Commission or the New York 
City Police Department. This action was 
taken only after a detective in the New York 
City Police Department had identified photo- 
graphs of Marzani as the Tony 
Whales—or Wales—the subject of the infor- 
mation in the files of the New York City 


the information in the files of the New York 
City Police Department. But they waited 
fur proof that Marzani had committed a 


crime, or, as Messrs. Peurifoy and Robinson 
say, proof of an overt act. 

it of responsibility in sensitive 
Government agencies wait until they obtain 
proof of an overt act or proof that an em- 
ployee had committed a crime before they 
rid the Government service of persons whose 
employment constitutes a security risk, then 
it is time to supplant those officials with men 
who are aware of such danger. 

The transcript of the hearing on appro- 
priations for the State Department before 
the subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House of Representatives 
is persuasive proof of the incompetence and 
lack of qualifications of not only Mr. Hamil- 
ton Robinson, but also of Mr. Peurifoy. 

Much emphasis was made by Mr. Peurifoy 
and Mr. Robinson at the hearings before the 
subcommittee in deprecation of the gulit- y- 
association idea. In other words, the un- 
reasonable doubt should not be had of an 
employee’s loyalty merely because he was 
seen in the company of known Soviet agents, 
Yet section 4 of the State Department order 
on dismissal grounds of suspected employees 
written by Mr. Robinson reads as follows: 

“4. A person who has habitual or close 
association with persons believed to be in 
category 1 or 2 above to an extent which 
would justify the conclusion that he might, 
through such association, voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily divulge classified information 
without authority.” 

The two categories mentioned in the above 
paragraph are: - 

“1. A person who engages m, supports, or 
advocates treason, subversion, or sedition, 
or who is a member of, affiliated with, or in 
sympathetic association with the Commu- 
nist, Nazi, or Fascist parties, or of any for- 
eign or domestic party, organization, move- 
ment, group, or combination of persons 
which seeks to alter the form of government 
of the United States by unconstitutional 
means or whose policy is to advocate or ap- 
prove the commission of acts of force or 
violence to deny other persons their rights 
under the Constitution of the United States; 
or a person who consistently believes in or 
supports the ideologies and policies of such 
a party, organization, movement, group, or 
combination of persons. 

“2. A person who ts engaged in espionage 
or who is acting directly or indirectly under 
the instructions of any foreign government; 
or who deliberately performs his duties, or 
otherwise acts to serve the interests of an- 
other government in preference to the in- 
terest of the United States.” 

I submit that using the old clichés of 
not judging a man too harshly because of 
his associates such as were used by Mr. Rob- 
inson and Mr. Peurifoy at the recent hearings 
goes counter to their own views as expressed 
in the sections quoted above. 

The critical situation of the United States 
because of the continued encroachments of 
the Soviet Union in its cold war to extirpate 
democracies does not permit us to make fine 
distinctions now as to a man’s loyalty, secu- 
rity, integrity, and discretion. We should not 
be deterred from our duty by shibboleths of 
civil liberties, freedom of speech, or associa- 
tion or any of the cloaks which an incom- 
petent, or worse, uses to protect himself. So 
long as the causes for this critical situation 
exist, the State Department as an outpost in 
foreign policy should be inviolable. It 
should be like Caesar’s wife, and it is utter 
nonsense to be confronted with case after 
case of reasonable doubt as to an employee’s 
loyalty only to find Mr. Robinson clearing 
him or waiting for proof of an overt act. 

I submit that association of an employee 
with suspected agents is a matter of extreme 
urgency. No bank would continue to employ 
a teller as cashier who was known to asso- 
ciate with gamblers. Recognized police pro- 
cedure places great emphasis on criminal as- 
sociations. I maintain it is criminal mal- 
Teasance in such critical times not to take in- 
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stant, summary action on a prima facie case 
of this kind. 

With the foreign situation as delicate as it 
is now, it is a mystery to me how our State 
Department can be so careless as to harbor in 
it questionable persons having access to 
secret material. It is a mystery how im- 
portant officials can in essence require almost 
incontrovertible direct evidence before tak- 
ing action, yet our courts can convict on cir- 
cumstantial evidence. Are we to learn noth- 
ing from the experience of Czechoslovakia 
and France before World War II, of the nu- 
merous other countries whose inertia, com- 
Placency, and stupidity permitted the in- 
filtration of disloyals or in tents whose 
acts helped undermine the fabric of those 


THE GERMAN SCIENTIST PROGRAM 


In an article in the March 1948 issue of the 
American magazine, the Honorable Harry F. 
Brno, United States Senator from Virginia, 
relates how the German scientists are now 
being used by the United States for research 
in the fields of jet propulsion, rocket propul- 
sion, aerodynamics, thermodynamics, super- 
sonics, and other fields. After the cessation 
of hostilities in Europe, a race was on be- 
tween the United States, Great Britain, and 
Russia to grab the German scientists. Sena- 
tor Brxp writes that none of these Germans 
has been given a State Department entry 
visa or allowed to apply for American citi- 
zenship. A special contract was worked out 
which made the Germans civilian employees 
of the A my m Europe, assigned to temporary 
duty in the United States. Bringing these 
German scientists into the United States 
whereby this country could profit from their 
knowledge, was delayed for months, while 
the War and State Departments deliberated 
over the contract. 

Small numbers were brought over at first 
and kept under conditions simflar to pris- 
oners of war. Senator Brxp writes: 

“Theoretically they were paid salaries, but 
they never saw the money. All of it went to 
their families or dependents, who weren't al- 
lowed to leave Germany.” 

On the question as to whether these Ger- 
man scientists would make good American 
citizens Senator Bran continues: 

“General Putt thinks ‘that those we have 
recommended for visas would make as good 
Americans, from the standpoint of loyalty, 
as the average flow of immigrants common to 
the history of our country. Intellectually of 
course, they have proved their special val- 
ues.” 

“But the State Department apparently is 
not so sure. It is represented as feeling that, 
if naturalized, the Germans would be subject 
to much less surveillance—no mail censor- 
ship or control of movement about the coun- 
try, for instance—and couldn’t be held to 
work contracts for the Armed Forces or their 
industrial contractors. About 60 of the Air 
Forces’ Germans have been recommended for 
entry visas, with which they could file their 
first naturalization papers. So far the State 
Department has issued no visas.” 

Several weeks ago a radio program fea- 
tured a story of an attempt of our military 
authorities to bring into the United States 
the scientists in Germany who had for years 
been experimenting in the development of 
new weapons of warfare. It was stated 
that— 

“About the middle of 1946 the program 
planning was completed. It was approved by 
the President; it was approved by the Army 
and Navy; it was approved by the Acting Sec- 
retary for the State Department; and it was 
approved by the Justice Department, which 
tncludes the Immigration Service. It was the 
understanding of everybody that the Army 
and Navy would screen these scientists in 
Germany before bringing them over. Nobody 
wanted any Nazis. But with everything all 
set the program began running into trouble. 
Even though it had been approved by the 
State Department, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
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couldn't get the project past the State De- 
partment Office of Controls, which includes 
the Visa Division.” 

In a later broadcast the same commenta- 
tor said that he learned “that the Army and 
Navy are not the only ones who’ve been given 
the run-around by this same little clique 
in the State Department Office of Controls, 
which is under the direction of Hamilton 
Robinson. Various big industrial corpora- 
tions have been trying to get State Depart- 
ment permission to bring German scientists 
into this country. These corporations want 
the German technicians so that they can 
get the advantage of their industrial knowl- 
edge. They've found a great many scientists 
in Germany who would be able to improve 
American production methods and efficiency. 
It would mean, in many cases, lower prices, 
better products, and expanded production, 
plus, of course, more American jobs. The 
companies have approached the scientists 
and have persuaded them to come to this 
country. The only thing necessary is to ob- 
tain the approval of the State Department. 
And once again the matter rests with the 
Office of Controls and Hamilton Robinson.” 

All of this causes one to wonder why any 
person with so little experience in highly im- 
portant Government matters as Mr. Robin- 
son has is enabled to wield such influence 
in important matters of state. 

Let us remember the testimony of Mr. 
Peurifoy before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Department on March 10, 1948, when he 
said: 

“Now, mind you, I say what I was looking 
for was an administrator, not a top investi- 
gator as such, I wanted a man with sound 
judgment.” 

We look to the remarks of the commenta- 
tor for further enlightenment of Mr. Robin- 
son’s duties as an administrator and if he 
possesses the sound judgment Mr. Peurifoy 
was looking for. The radio commentator 
said: 

“And there's one very strange feature 
about this whole affair. The Office of Con- 
trols is a little agency within the State De- 
partment which has no readily apparent rea- 
son for existing. It was set up in one of the 
State Department’s reorganizations in 1944, 
but was never staffed until 1946. At that 
time it became a sort of an overlord to a 
number of divisions within the State Depart- 
ment. They'd been functioning very well on 
their own before the Office of Controls was 
ever thought of. One part of the Office of 
Controls is the Visa Division. That is the 
division which normally would have handled 
this matter of the German scientists, and 
which actually is handling it now, but under 
the direction of the Office of Controls. The 
Visa Division has tried to cooperate in this 
program, but the Office of Controls has 
stepped in and taken the matter out of the 
Division’s hands. That’s just a part of the 
story. The program is being hamstrung and 
the ax work is being done by an office in the 
State Department, the very existence of 
which nobody in the State Department can 
fully explain.” 

So we find an article written by a respected 
and honored Member of Congress published 
in the American magazine and radio com- 
mentators broadcasting about the inability 
of our Government to utilize the German 
scientists in matters that are vital to the 
very existence of our country. What are 
the facts surrounding this situation? If a 
committee of Congress calls on any agency 
in the executive branch of the Government 
for facts we are met with the statement 
that such facts have to do with security mat- 
ters and cannot and will not be given to the 
legislative branch of the Government. We 
have tried arguments, pleas, subpenas, and 
we have remonstrated, but all to no avail. 

So now we are compelled to say let the 
State Department deny or affirm that the 
following incidents have occurred as a result 
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of the military's efforts to bring the German 
scientists to this country: 

“That after VE-day the military began 
bringing over small numbers of these Ger- 
man and Austrian scientists under a pro- 
gram which authorized their entry with a 
view toward immigration after arrival. The 
technical know-how gleaned from these 
scientists astounded the military authori- 
ties and as a result of this experiment it was 
decided, for the first time in the history of 
the world, to exploit brains as a part of war. 

“That from the very first instance it was 
recognized that in order to get the most out 
of these scientists it would be necessary to 
give them some definite assurance of per- 
manency by allowing them the privilege of 
immigration if they proved to be worth-while 
future citizens. 

“That during the fall and spring of 1945 and 
1946 several meetings were held between the 
State, War, and Navy Departments for the 
purpose of facilitating the entry of the scien- 
tists for utilization by both the military and 
civilian establishments, and that on March 4, 
1946, the Coordinating Committee of the 
State, War, and Navy Departments made 
some observations including— 

“That these scientists possess knowledge of 
such great value to the United States for 
both military and civilian use that every 
effort should be made to prevent other na- 
tions from exploiting them, it being noted 
that Great Britain, France, and the U. S. S. R. 
are already proceeding with a policy of long- 
range exploitation of the scientists in their 
zones. It was pointed out that current 
United States procedures permit short- 
term exploitation, but that the temporary 
conditions existent destroy incentives for 
them to do their best work and utilization 
of them on a long-range basis is desired. 

“That to bring the scientists and their 
families to the United States under the im- 
migration laws, the interested departments 
will certify to the Joint Chiefs of Staff that 
the admittance of the individual scientists 
would be in the national interest. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff will cause an investi- 
gation to be made of each scientist to ascer- 
tain whether he is objectionable as a Nazi 
and then obtain final clearance from the 
Department of Justice. 

“That following this proposal the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff delegated the specific task 
of investigation to the Joint Intelligence 
Objectives Agency (JIOA). The JIOA was 
composed of members representing the Army, 
Navy, and State Departments. 

“That in April 1946 the JIOA held its first 
meeting. Attending as the State Department 
representative was one Samuel Klaus. At 
this meeting the importance of the program 
was emphasized and the desire of the United 
States to obtain some 600 scientists out of 
a total of 1,500 in the American zone. It 
was also brought out at this meeting the 
necessity of gaining the scientists on a long- 
term basis and furnish an incentive by set- 
ting up procedures for eventual naturaliza- 
tion if the scientist qualified under the law. 
It was also clearly stated that the United 
States already had approximately 300 of these 
scientists working in various sections of the 
United States, some of whom were desired by 
the Government on a long-term basis. 

“That on August 30, 1946, the State Depart- 
ment submitted a memorandum to the Presi- 
dent requesting approval of the project and 
to expand it to include a total of 1,000 scien- 
tists from selected individuals who would be 
granted permanent status in the United 
States under the immigration laws. The 
President approved the project on Septem- 
ber 3, 1946. 

“That the following month, by letter dated 
October 1, 1946, to the Secretary of State, the 
Attorney General agreed to arrange for giving 
the scientists under this program immigra- 
tion status by the preexamination process 
and obtaining visas in Canada. In short, 
this letter offered the complete facilities of 
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the Immigration Department in an effort to 
hasten this important program. 

“That from the first meeting Samuel Klaus 
indicated that he did not favor the German- 
scientist program. At the April 1946 meet- 
ing he was requested to furnish the JIOA 
with the security requirements of the State 
Department with a view to immigration. 
The preliminary requirements were finally 
furnished in June 1946, and read as follows: 

“That on June 19, 1946, Samuel Klaus pre- 
pared a memorandum outlining the basic 
information required by the State Depart- 
ment in connection with applications of 
German scientists for visas to enter the 
United States saying that the memorandum 
had been prepared for the guidance of JIOA 
and the sponsoring agencies of the War and 
Navy Departments and was submitted only 
for that purpose, and that in that memo- 
randum Mr. Klaus set forth the laws and 
regulations pertaining to the requirements 
for the issuance of a visa by a consular officer. 

“That JIOA worked to comply with the 
regulations submitted by Klaus and when 
cases were submitted to the State Depart- 
ment for approval they were turned down 
on the basis that they still did not answer 
State Department requirements. A year 
after the German scientist program was offi- 
cially under way not one scientist had been 
brought to the United States under the pro- 
gram, and on April 9, 1947, almost 1 year after 
he had sent the State Department’s prelimi- 
nary requirements, Klaus initiated addi- 
tional requirements which he included in 
a memorandum that was signed by Hamil- 
ton Robinson as Director of the Office of 
Controls and wherein it is stated that the 
Department of State finds lacking certain 
information considered essential if a deci- 
sion is to be reached which will not jeopard- 
ize the security of the United States and 
that further Klaus listed in the memoran- 
dum other information desired which would 
require examination of numerous records 
in Germany necessitating months of addi- 
tional work and that some of the additional 
requirements included insistence that Ger- 
man SS and SD records be checked in Ber- 
lin or wherever else they were in Germany, 
which Mr. Klaus and Mr. Robinson should 
have known was an impossible request. 

“That from the first instance Klaus has 
used his authority as the State Department 
representative on the JIOA to delay, obstruct, 
and confuse the program. He has even gone 
so far as to state that this may be the policy 
of the Secretary of State and the President, 
but it is not the policy of Samuel Klaus. 
Klaus is alleged to have made this statement 
before members of the board at one of the 
first meetings in the summer of 1946. The 
influence which Klaus wields in the State 
Department is unbelievable. Wherever the 
War and Navy Departments touched in an 
attempt to unravel the confusion it found 
an official who could not act or say a word 
until he contacted Klaus. 

“That Assistant Secretary of State John 
Hilldring received a delegation of high mili- 
tary officials in the fall of 1946, who were 
determined to see the program underway. 
Hilldring was informed at this time that 
Klaus was undermining all the efforts of the 
Army and Navy and it is alleged that he 
promised to do something about it. Two 
weeks later when contacted Hilldring is al- 
leged to have admitted his inability to cope 
with the situation. 

“That Klaus was eventually taken off the 
JIOA and no substitute was appointed. 
However, one Rebecca Wellington was named 
at the instance of Klaus, with no written 
orders, to act as liaison officer. At that time 
Rebecca Wellington was an assistant to one 
Solomon Silver, who occupied a somewhat 
nebulous position as a deputy to Hamilton 
Robinson. Wellington and Silver followed 
the Klaus line and it is alleged that they 
have stated that they look upon the War 
and Navy views askance and take their state- 
ments with a grain of salt. 
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“That the State Department, through 
Klaus, Wellington, and Silver, not only in- 
sisted on impossible requirements but also 
insisted that they be informed relative to the 
precise details of the scientific programs to be 
carried out with the Army and Navy, and that 
Elaus and his cohorts were aware of the pleas 
of the War and Navy Departments to the ef- 
fect that time in this scientific research is of 
the essence, and it will take us 10 to 15 years 
to catch up on our own with present German 
developments which are ours for the taking 
through this scientist program. Every day's 
delay turns more of these scientists into Rus- 
sian hands. Klaus is aware that these sci- 
entists are actually being bought and kid- 
naped by the Russians, even from the Amer- 
ican zones. 

“That it is significant in considering Klaus“ 
power that 2 weeks after offering his full 
cooperation in this program and asking what 
he could do to help the War and Navy De- 
partments, Frederick B. Lyon was no longer 
Director of the Office of Controls. Dennis 
Fitnn, Lyon’s deputy, was anxious to help, 
but was blocked higher up. Flinn, too, was 
quickly out of the Office of Controls. Hamil- 
ton Robinson replaced Lyon and Solomon 
Silver took over Flinn’s supervisory duties. 

“That Klaus indicated to the JIOA that he 
was obsessed with the DP program, and it is 
known that he personally arranged for 500 to 
come in through Mexico and another 1,000 
direct from Germany. Yet, he could not ar- 

range for even 1 scientist to come to the 
United States to be placed in a program that 
wes of the utmost interest to the United 
States. 

“That to date, March 1948, the German sci- 
entist program is still not under way. Klaus 
and his cohorts in the State Department have 
succeeded in sabotaging a most important 


program. 

The Visa Division of the State Department 
is a part of the Office of Controls. Mr. Ham- 
Uton Robinson is the Director of Office of 
Controls, It is not necessary to enter into a 
minute discussion as to how the Visa and 
Passport Divisions operate and how they 
have operated for years. With the advent of 
Mr. Robinson into the position of Director of 
Office of Controls, he decided that the Visa 
and Divisions needed a higher or 
intermediate echelon of direction and super- 
vision. On February 3, 1947, he created with- 
in the Office of Controls a travel-policy com- 
mittee, On April 16, 1947, he created a com- 
mittee on immigration and naturalization 
policy. These committees are composed ot 
employees within the State Department who 
nad no connection with matters of visas or 
passports; yet, under the organization cre- 
ated by Mr. Robinson, they passed on ques- 
tions relating to visas and passports. The 
policy governing matters of visas and pass- 

is a question of law, and no policy 
committee can change those laws. These 
committees created by Mr. Robinson did not 
add to the efficiency of his office, but, on the 
contrary, created confusion, agitation, and 
turmoil, as illustrated in the cases of the 
German scientists; and I submit this is ad- 
ditional evidence of Mr. Robinson's inabil- 
ity to cope with the problems of the State 
Department. 

The following article appeared in the 
column of a news commentator in the March 
23, 1948, issue of the Washington Post: 

“Hamilton Robinson would have resigned 
as State’s secretary officer if he hadn’t been 
smeared by a couple of Congressmen who 
questioned his loyalty. He has no intention 
of resigning under fire. The former law as- 
sociate of John Foster Dulles, the Republican 
foreign-policy adviser, may have some very 
interesting things to say if and when he does 
resign.” 

I speak only for myself when I say that 
I have never questioned Mr. Robinson's 
loyalty, neither have I smeared him. It is 
my honest and sincere belief that the Gov- 
ernment is entitled to the best-qualified 
personnel, and that Mr. Robinson definitely 
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lacks the necessary qualifications for the 
high and important position to which he 
was appointed in the State Department. 


THE IRON CURTALN 


On September 7, 1941, Hon. Martin Dies, 
chairman of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, of the House of Representa- 
tives, charged that at least 50 persons with 
records of affiliations with Communist-front 
organizations were employed in a certain 
Government agency. Since that day much 
has been said and much has been written 
about Communists and their fellow travelers 
being employed in Government agencies. 
However, little, if anything, was done to rid 
the Government service of such undesirables. 
The results of the 1946 election made it 
apparent that the people of the United States 
had become disturbed over the existing con- 
ditions, and it is all too evident that the 
new Congress would do something about it. 
Undoubtedly realizing that the new Con- 
gress would act immediately upon conven- 
ing, the President, on November 25, 1946, 
issued an Executive order creating the Presi- 
dent's Temporary Commission on Employee 
Loyalty. This Commission was authorized 
“to inquire into (a) the standards, pro- 
cedures, and organizational provisions for 
the investigation of persons who are em- 
ployed in the United States Government, or 
who are applicants for such employment, 
(b) the removal or disqualification from em- 
ployment of any disloyal or subversive per- 
son, and to prepare a report incorporating 
any recommendations deemed appropriate in 
order to improve existing legislative and 
administrative arrangements in connection 
with loyalty investigations, administrative 
responsibility in loyalty standards, standards 
of loyalty, loyalty adjudication and related 
matters, so as to protect the Government 
against the employment or continuance in 
employment of disloyal, or subversive per- 
sons, and assure fair hearings to persons 
against whom such charges are brought.” 

Officers of the Department of Justice, De- 
partment of State, Department of the Treas- 
ury, Department of War, Department of the 
Navy, and the Civil Service Commission were 
designated to serve on the Commission as 
representatives of their respective agencies. 

Subsequently the Commission submitted 
its report which concludes with the follow- 
ing sentence: 

“In conclusion, the Commission recom- 
mends that this report, together with any 
Executive order which the President may 
issue, be submitted to Congress for consid- 
eration.” 

On March 21, 1947, the President issued 
Executive Order No. 9538, entitled “Prescrib- 
ing Procedures for the Administration of an 
Employees Loyalty Program in the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government.” 

I have it on very good authority that Mr. 
Hamilton Robinson played rather a large part 
in the drafting of this Executive order. In 
this connection it is to be noted that when 
the representatives of the several agencies 
were designated to serve on the President's 
Temporary Commission, Mr. Donald S. Rus- 
sell, the then Assistant Secretary of State, 
was named to represent the State Depart- 
ment. Mr. Russell resigned on January 20, 
1947, and was replaced by Anthony J. Panuch. 
Mr, Panuch resigned on January 23, 1947 and 
he was replaced by John E. Peurifoy and Mr. 
Peurifoy is the man who appointed Mr. Rob- 
inson to his present position. 

In October 1947 rumor was rife that Gov- 
ernment agencies were about to clamp on a 
blanket of secrecy on the civilian affairs of 
such agencies. It was then learned that a 
super secrecy committee, headed by Mr. 
Hamilton Robinson, had drafted rules of 
secrecy to be submitted to the President for 
his approval. The authority for such rules 
was discovered to be a sleeper clause in 
Executive Order 9835, issued in March 1947. 
That sleeper will be found in part VI of the 
Executive order under the heading of “Mis- 
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cellaneous” and is designated as paragraph 2. 
It reads: 

“The Security Advisory Board of the State- 
War-Navy Coordinating Committee shall 
draft rules applicable to the handling and 
transmission of confidential documents and 
other documents and information which 
should not be publicly disclosed, and upon 
approval by the President such rules shall 
constitute the minimum standards for the 
handling and transmission of such docu- 
ments and information, and shall be applica- 
ble to all departments and agencies of the 
executive branch.” 

Now, remember, this Executive order was 
issued for the express purpose of prescribing 
procedures for the administration of an em- 
ployees’ loyalty program in the executive 
branch of the Government and has nothing 
to do with censorship. 

Let us take a look at this super-duper 
committee. The Directory of Committees, 
Committee Secretariat of the Executive Sec- 
retariat, dated November 1, 1947, reflects that 
in December 1944 by an exchange of letters 
between the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and the Secretary of War 
the State-Army-Navy-Air Force Coordinat- 
ing Committee was established. The com- 
mitte: was reorganized in October. Sub- 
sequently this committee created a subcom- 
mittee called the Coordinating Subcommit- 
tee for Security Control or 
Board, with Mr. Hamilton Robinson of the 
State Department as Chairman. 

Just as soon as Executive Order 9835 was 
issued Mr. Robinson and his subcommittee 
started working on a draft of so-called se- 
curity regulations for civilian departments 
and continued working on such regulations 
for nearly 8 months. Meanwhile, the State 
Department put through its own regulations 
in anticipation of eventual issuance of Gov- 
erument minimum ions. The whole 

situation came to light when 
it was discovered that the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration had adopted rules, pursuant to a 
request of the Security Advisory Board, 
State-War-Navy Coordinating Committee, 
that imposed secrecy upon the operations of 
the agency. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, 
the President has never approved any draft 
of rules submitted by Mr. Robinson’s board. 

Let us look a little further and see what 
the ideas of Mr. Robinson and his board are 
on the subject of handling and transmis- 
sion of confidential documents and other 
documents and information which shall not 
be publicly disclosed. According to Mr. 
Hamilton, the guiding principle of the cen- 
sorship program is that Department officials 
shall be in a position to decide what the 
public shall be told about Government busi- 
ness and be in a position to enforce their 
decisions. Accordingly Mr. Robinson and his 
board have divided “confidential documents 
and other documents” into four categories— 
top secret, secret, confidential, and restricted, 
The original definitions were changed, be- 
cause of strong criticism, and some objec- 
tionable phrases deleted. The definitions are: 

“Top secret: The term ‘top secret’ as used 
herein means information, the security as- 
pect of which is paramount, and the unau- 
thorized disc sure of which would cause ex- 
ceptionally grave damage to the (prestige of 
the Nation or any governmental activity 
thereof) Nation. 

“Secret: The term ‘secret’ as used herei. 
means information the unauthorized dis- 
closure of which would endanger national 
security, or would cause serious injury to 
the interests or prestige of the Nation, or 
would be of a great advantage to a foreign 
nation. 

“Confidential: The term ‘confidential’ as 
used herein means information, the un- 
authorized disclosure of which, although not 
endangering the nationai security, would be 
prejudicial to the interests or prestige of 
the Nation (or any governmental activity 
thereof), or would cause unwarranted injury 
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to an individual, or would be of advantage 
to a foreign nation (or would cause serious 
administrative embarrassment). 

“Restricted: The term ‘restricted’ as used 
herein means information which requires 
security protection, other than that informa- 
tion which has been determined to be top 
secret, secret, or confidential.” 

On July 1, 1947, a 25-page mimeographed 
pamphlet on secrecy regulations was issued. 
It is stated on the cover of the pamphlet 
that it was “issued pursuant to Executive 
Order 9835.” That Executive order express- 
ly provides that the Security Advisory Board 
shall draft rules and upon approval by the 
President shall be applicable to all depart- 
ments and agencies of the executive branch. 
However, the opening paragraph of the doc- 
ument provides: 

“These rules constitute minimum stand- 
ards for the handling and transmission of 
confidential documents and other documents 
and information which shall not be pub- 
licly disclosed and are applicable to all de- 
partments and agencies of the executive 
branch.” 

Not one word was said about approval by 
the President, so it is no wonder that some 
Government departments treated the docu- 
ment as a binding order. At least the Vet- 
erans’ Administration did. When the Secu- 
rity Advisory Board refused to clarify the 
secrecy rules, upon request of the Veterans’ 
Administration, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion issued an order canceling the secrecy 
rules they had issued. The.Security Advis- 
ory Board said that it would rescind nothing 
because it had issued nothing, while the 
Veterans’ Administration says it has records 
to support its position that it received an 
order from another Government department. 

The action of the Veterans’ Administration 
made it plain that the Security Advisory 
Board was without authority to place into 
effect any of their suggested regulations 
without approval of the President and fur- 
ther that the President had not as of Novem- 
ber 7, 1947, approved any such regulations. 
Let us turn to the records of the Security 
Advisory Board for a determination as to 
whether they have placed into effect the 
unapproved rules they drafted. 

On May 9, 1947, on the letterhead of the 
State-War-Navy Coordinating Committee, 
Security Advisory Board, the following com- 
munication was addressed to counsel for a 
committee of the House of Representatives: 

“Pursuant to your telephonic request of 
this date, copies of the letters forwarded to 
you on May 5, 1947, are enclosed herewith.” 

This letter is stamped at both bottom and 
top with the word “restricted.” That could 
not possibly apply to the enclosures for they 
are both stamped “restricted” and each com- 
munication is marked with a separate serial 
number. Compare the letter of Mr. Robin- 
son’s board, dated May 9, 1947, with Mr. 
Robinson's board's definition of “restricted” 
and the answer is that all documents that 
cannot be classified as ton secret,” “secret,” 
or “confidential” are, ipso facto, “restricted.” 

If it took Mr. Robinson and his board 8 
months to concoct regulations that even the 
President would not sign, is it any wonder 
that I raise the question of his qualifica- 
tions? If it took Mr. Robinson and his board 
8 months to make up such a senseless and 
unacceptable rigmarole is it any wonder that 
he knows so little about the loyalty and 
security risk of State Department employees? 
Is it any wonder that Government agencies 
complain that the appropriations of funds 
by Congress are insufficient when a top- 
salaried employee spends 8 months in draft- 
ing rules or regulations that are meaning- 
less, worthless, and of no weight or effect? 
Is not this cumulative evidence of Mr. Rob- 
inson’s utter lack of qualifications for a top 
position in our State Department? 


ENTER ROWENA ROMMEL 


In order to understand the entire picture 
of what is wrong with the State Department 
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one must go back even before the Office of 
Controls was Officially established at the be- 
ginning of 1945. This reveals one of the 
most mysterious and influential figures, very 
seldom talked about, that ever went into the 
State Department. The person to whom I 
have reference is Mrs. Rowena Barlow Rom- 
mel. The following account of the part she 
played in wrecking the State Department is 
a sincere and honest evaluation of her activi- 
ties and does not seem to be altogether a 
secret around the State Department. Here, 
in the opinion of some people, is one of the 
cleverest, most sinister figures in the entire 
State Department set-up, as will appear later. 
By not obtaining the top salary grade in the 
Department and at all times operating osten- 
sibly as one of the subordinates in a given 
group, Mrs. Rommel has been able to mask 
her extraordinary effectiveness and real 
power. Actually she has been one of the 
key figures in the State Department mystery, 
but until the last stages of the Robert T. 
Miller case (he resigned December 13, 1946) 
Mrs. Rommel has woven in and out of various 
peculiar situations in the Department with- 
out any tangible proof adduced against her 
for her responsibility in creating these situ- 
ations. 

Her biographical record from the State 
Department register of December 1946 
shows: 

“1. Birth in Rhode Island. 

“2. Education at Brown University with a 
bachelor of arts degree in 1932, a master of 
arts in 1933. 

“3. Traveling scholar for English Speaking 
Union in summer of 1935. (The time from 
June 1923 to summer of 1935 is not account- 
ed for.) 

“4. Intern, National Institute of Public 
Affairs, 1936-37. 

“5. Clerk, Personnel Department, Home 
Owners Loan Corporation, 1937. 

“6. Secretary and research assistant to 
member of Social Security Board, 1937-39. 

7. Administrative analyst, Division of Ad- 
ministrative Management, Bureau of the 
Budget, 1939-42. 

“8. On August 4, 1943, appointed manage- 
ment and procedural analyst at $3,800 in 
State Department; on April 16, 1944, ap- 
pointed at $4,600 an assistant to the Director 
of the Office of Departmental Administration 
(this man was John Rose now with United 
Nations and at that time a well-known left- 
ist); on April 16, 1945, appointed an execu- 
tive assistant at $5,600 and became an assist- 
ant executive officer of the Steering Execu- 
tive and Coordinating Committee preparing 
for the United Nations Conference which 
began at San Francisco in May 1945. On 
September 16, 1945, she became an informa- 
tion specialist with the Office of Public Liai- 
son and remained there until 1947 when she 
was attached to the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Scientific and Cultural Cooper- 
ation under William T. Stone. Her present 
salary is not available but it is either about 
$7,200 or $8,100.” 

It will be observed that her field is that 
of personnel and management. Her high- 
est salary was about $3,200 in 1943 in the 
Budget Bureau before coming to State. 

It will be recalled that the Budget Bureau 
was the central spot in scrambling up the 
Government apparatus and credited with 
planting leftist personnel in various depart- 
ments to formulate Government policy and 
for blanketing into the State Department 
approximately 7,000 employees from OWI and 
OSS and OICC. 

Schwartzwalter, William T. Stone, Paul 
Appleby—those are only a few of the names 
of men in Budget who have been suspected 
of acts bordering on conspiracy. Budget Bu- 
reau by virtue of its extraordinary authority 
in approving or rejecting Government re- 
quests for appropriations before they went 
to Congress was in a position where unscru- 
pulous officials in Budget could intimidate 
weak budget officers in agencies or assist 
their confederates whom Budget had planted 
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in various agencies, and thereby mold the 
policy of the Government. 

It appears that Rowena Rommel was se- 
lected by a leftist group in Budget as the 
first plant in the State Department. From 
her entrance in 1943 began most of the trou- 
bles now existing in that Department. It 
was known in Budget Bureau that Cordell 
Hull had instructed Stettinius to reorganize 
the Department for more effective organiza- 
tion. Rowena Rommel was assigned by 
Budget Bureau for that purpose. She had no 
particular skill, and I have been informed 
was ignorant of State Department practices 
and policies, was arrogant, curt, and super- 
cilious to inferiors; fawning, flattering, and 
sycophantic to her superiors. This reorga- 
nization was praised by the Daily Worker be- 
fore it was released. 

In no set-up has she been the top person, 
but in every reorganization set-up she has 
been practically the sole active operator and 
she has been the only person in the State 
Department who has been connected with 
all phases of the reorganizations. 

The first reorganization was in January 
1944, the second in December 1944. Both 
were major ones involving every phase of 
the Department. Thereafter there has been 
a succession of minor changes which have 
not altered substantially either of the major 
reorganizations. They merely have corrected 
oversights and the major ones according to 
her plan. 

Mrs. Rommel, with the active assistance 
of Elwood Thompson of the Budget Bureau, 
with the passive aid of Walter Laves of the 
Budget Bureau, was the leading spirit in 
these reorganizations which have left the 
State Department in such disorganization, 
lack of responsibility, and divided authority 
that it is a fair question whether these 
actions were not a conspiracy to weaken the 
structure of the Department and permit the 
infiltration of divisive forces dedicated to a 
foreign way of life. Laves today is the Amer- 
ican representative on UNESCO. Thompson 
is a high official in the Department or in the 
United Nations. 

It is necessary to go into Mrs. Rommel’s 
sympathies. Ample evidence should exist 
as to her association with suspected agents, 
her active part in promoting the entry into 
the Department of one Robert T. Miller, be- 
lieved to be one of the most dangerous Soviet 
agents ever to infiltrate the Department of 
State. Furthermore, she was responsible for 
placing Robert T. Miller in a spot where he 
had access to the most sensitive and top- 
secret information in the Department during 
a crucial period of our relations with Russia. 
There is no doubt that investigators have 
produced this and more damaging informa- 
tion. 

What is more inportant is that Mrs. Rom- 
mel is reputed to have been the key figure 
in scrambling up the Department so that it 
has become hopelessly overlapping, danger- 
ously inefficient, and so divided in respon- 
sibility that quick, accurate decisions are 
difficult to make. 

Under Mrs. Rommel's guidance, spending, 
demands for huge appropriations, embark- 
ing on impractical ventures became the 
watchword. It is no wonder that the De- 
partment’s budget skyrocketed from $16,- 
000,000 in 1939 to close to $200,000,000 asked 
for the next fiscal year. Commitments 
under international obligations accounted 
for some of the increase, but much of it 
is attributable to the unsound, visionary 
schemes concocted by Mrs. Rommel and her 
budget pals. For example, one from the 
Budget Bureau who assisted was William T. 
Stone, who worked on the Benton project 
while a member of the Budget Bureau and 
then moved into the State Department in 
a key position. 

Reverting to Mrs. Rommel, she made her 
bill of goods attractive by creating a huge, 
expensive apparatus in the Department at 
tremendous expense with reclassifications in 
salary horizontal throughout the Depart- 
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ment. The key word was expansion, need- 
less hiring, qualifications secondary—Just fill 
up the Department with high-salaried per- 
sonnel and then put them to work. Sections 
became divisions, divisions became offices, 
and then came a greatly expanded executive 
staff for each office to keep track of person- 
nel and budgetary requirements. Mrs. Rom- 
mel volunteered to select the personnel of 
executives for each office which, if it had 
succeeded, would have given her a machine 
controlling the budget for the entire De- 
partment and, above all, would have given 
her a chance to select personnel when vacan- 
cies occurred. One can imagine the pressure 
of this scheme was terrific as Mrs. Rowena 
Rommel, by virtue of her influence in the 
State Department Management and Plan- 
ning Division, could make or break, or at 
least curtail, the effectiveness of a given 
office—especially in connivance with her pals 
in the Budget Bureau. 

After these reorganizations she helped ac- 
tively at the United Nations founding in San 
Francisco. She was partly responsible for 
creating and staffing many of the new divi- 
sions in the Department attendant upon the 
creation of United Nations, and it is no ac- 
cident that there have been repeated ques- 
tions as to the loyalty of many of these 
persons. 

Thereafter she went to Public Liaison, or 
the Department’s public-relations office. As 
part of that scheme she was responsible for 
two noted leftists, Professor Schuman and 
Gwen Lattimore, lecturing in the Depart- 
ment of State. 

Presently she is in a key committee deal- 
ing with UNESCO. The United States pays 
$6,000,000 as its contribution for UNESCO. 
Russia is not even a member, yet Russia is 
said to be the most effectively represented 
nation in the world on UNESCO. There is 
no record that Mrs. Rommel has ever tried 
to rid UNESCO of subversives nor in the 
light of her record is she likely to do so. 

Mrs. Rommel, ignorant of State Depart- 
ment traditions and generally of the historic 
policies of the United States, brought with 
her new concepts of foreign-office techniques. 
One might say that she was more than a 
Russia-firster; she thought the Russian ex- 
periment was a noble one worth emulating 
in the United States. Consequently, she set 
up a system, and the thought is inevitable 
that she has at all times been carrying out 
orders, whereby the Department was staffed 
with a strange mixture of ardent, fervent 
pro-Sovieters, starry-eyed one-worlders, and 
general incompetents. Public organizations 
whose representatives were brought to the 
Department to help put over one or another 
Department plan always had a generous 
shaving of front’organizations or worse. She 
was responsible for bringing around the De- 
partment a few years ago representatives of 
some of these organizations to meet division 
chiefs and questioning them on foreign pol- 
icy under the pretense of selling the policy 
of America. Some division chiefs were 
shocked at the bold pro-Soviet questions put 
to them. It was only natural, because of 
Mrs. Rommel’s control of administrative 
machinery that she was in a position to exert 
a great deal of pressure and intimidation on 
these chiefs because she could hurt them 
when the budget came up annually if they 
did not go along. 

Public protest over the appearance of 
Schuman and Lattimore under her auspices 
caused her to go under cover temporarily. 
Her connection with the Miller case and the 
mention of her name by Congressman Don- 
DERO in March 1946 also caused her to be more 
covert, but to this day, to my knowledge, she 
has never altered her plans. 

The machine she set up remains and it is 
so cumbersome and complicated that it 
baffles investigators. One has the feeling 
that the administrative structure of the De- 
partment, particularly the Office of Budget 
and Planning. is an extraordinarily large and 
expensive group, but one does not realize 
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this was done deliberately to confuse Investi- 
gators by dividing authority so that no one 
knows all the answers, 

Rowena Rommel is probably as responsible 
as anyone for the huge cost of administra- 
tive machinery but her real contribution has 
been the clever, subtle, insidious setting up 
of unnecessary groups and offices, inexcusable 
enlargement of already existing offices, and 
introduction into the Department of ardent 
Russia-firsters. 

All of the matters mentioned herein are 
either the product of Mr. Hamilton Robin- 
son’s administrative ability or his lack of 
capacity to recognize the gravity of the situ- 
ation as far as security is concerned and to 
take corrective action. 

The evidence developed in the hearings be- 
fore the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House of Representa- 
tives brought out that there are fellow-trav- 
elers, if not actually Communists, still in the 
State Department. The same hi and 
the hearings before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments amply illustrate that Mr. Rob- 
inson does not possess the necessary quali- 
fications to pass on such important questions 
as loyalty and security. The information 
relating to the efforts of the Air Force to 
get the German scientists into this country 
further illustrates that Mr. Robinson lacks 
the qualifications to deal with such impor- 
tant matters as visas. Does the State De- 
partment now contend that Mr. Robinson 
was qualified and at the time of his appoint- 
ment had experience to qualify him for the 
position of Director of Office of Controls? 
Does the State Department now contend that 
they did not have knowledge of the matters 
developed herein and will the State Depart- 
ment now deny that Mr. Robinson should 
have been removed from office several months 
ago? 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked for this time to explain an amend- 
ment I propose to offer to the pending 
bill, H. R. 7313. 

I draw the attention of the Members 
to page 5 of the bill, under the item of 
“Contingent expenses of the House.” On 
page 5, in line 13, appears the following: 

Special and select committees: For salaries 
and expenses of special and select commit- 
tees authorized by the House, $800,000. 


I will offer an amendment to strike the 
“$800,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$1,500,000.” That sounds like a $700,- 
000 increase in the appropriation for in- 
vestigations by committees of the House, 
In fact, it is not that at all. The amount 
in this bill is only $800,000. That is the 
same amount that was carried in the 
1952 appropriation bill. However, there 
has already been one suppiemental ap- 
propriation increasing that item by 
$400,000, and there is now pending in 
the Appropriations Committee a second 
supplemental appropriation for $75,000. 
Accordingly, for the purpose of congres- 
sional investigations, for House com- 
mittees, there will be a total appropria- 
tion for fiscal 1952 of $1,275,000. 
Therefore, my amendment would in- 
crease the allowance for committee in- 
vestigations for fiscal 1953 over fiscal 
1952 by only $225,000. 

I would like to prove to you now, if I 
may, that this amendment is a real 
economy amendment. 

It is my contention that investigation 
enables Congress to inform itself in de- 
tail not only on legislative subjects, but 
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also on appropriations. Detailed knowl- 
edge permits substantial reductions in 
expenditures by the executive branch 
of the Government. The detailed knowl- 
edge developed by investigation makes 
possible intelligent reductions in ex- 
penditures, as contrasted with so-called 
meat-ax cuts. 

I would like to call as my first witness 
in support of that proposition the form- 
er chairman of the Truman committee, 
the present President of the United 
States. Senator Truman said on the 
floor of the Senate on August 7, 1944— 
and I quote: 

In my opinion, the power of investigation 
is one of the most important powers of the 
Congress. The manner in which that power 
is exercised will largely determine the posi- 
tion and prestige cf the Congress in the fu- 
ture. An informed Congress is a wise Con- 
gress; an uninformed Congress surely will 
forfeit a large portion of the respect and 
confidence of the people. 

The days when Webster, Clay, and Cal- 
houn personally could familiarize them- 
selves with all the major matters with re- 
spect to which they were called upon to 

te are gone forever. No Senator or 
Representative, no matter how able or dili- 
gent, can himself hope to master all the 
facts necessary to legislate wisely. 

The accomplishments of the Truman com- 
mittee—and I am referring now to the other 
members of the committee and its staff, 
rather than to myself—present an example 
of the results than can be obtained by mak- 
ing a factual investigation with a good staff. 
Similar accomplishments can be made by 
other special committees, as well as the 
standing committees of the Congress, and I 
particularly urge upon the Senate that it 
be liberal in providing ample funds for the 
prosecution of proper investigations. The 
cost of a good investigation is negligible 
when compared with the results which can 
be obtained. 


I would like to emphasize that last 
sentence of President Truman's re- 
marks: 

The cost of a good investigation is negli- 
gible when compared with the results that 
can be obtained. 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Is it not true that 
the witness just quoted by the gentleman 
in the well of the House once castigated 
the military very severely for impru- 
dent spending? I think the gentleman 
remembers that. 

Mr. MEADER. That is true, and I 
will refer the gentleman to the remarks 
that the then Senator Truman made on 
the floor of the Senate on June 29, 1943, 
appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
In referring to the specific investigations 
of the Truman committee, among other 
things, he said: 

A week or so ago the committee held a 
hearing in Kansas City in connection with 
an ordnance plant known as the Sunflower 
Ordnance Plant, on which it can be conserva- 
tively stated that $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 
was thrown away wastefully because the 
checks which the engineers are supposed to 
make on these expenditures are not made. 


Mr. CANFIELD. I am glad the gen- 
tleman repeated that statement because 
the President argued last night that the 
military budget could not properly be 
cut one dollar. 
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Mr. MEADER. I am glad the gentle- 
man brought up that point. I heard the 
President’s remarks last evening, and I 
have heard him on previous occasions. 
I take note that not only the President 
but the Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretary of the Air Force have attacked 
the House of Representatives because of 
action taken within its own constitu- 
tional prerogatives in appropriating less 
than the budget estimates for the De- 
fense Department. They have charged 
in effect that the House of Representa- 
tives is guilty of sabotage. To this day, 
I have yet to hear a Member of the 
House of Representatives stand up and 
defend this body in its action. I have 
yet to hear the leadership assert the au- 
thority of this body over the public purse 
and publicly resent these attacks on the 
House over the discharge of its respon- 
sibility and its appropriating function, 
vested in it by the Constitution. 

Mr. Chairman, I will insert in the REC- 
orp at this point, under permission ob- 
tained in the House, certain statistics 
prepared by Dr. Galloway of the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service. The first table 
shows the number of committees of the 
Congress prior to the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946 and the number 
in 1952. It is quite interesting to note 
that the House of Representatives has 
reduced its standing committees, special 
committees, and subcommittees from a 
total of 150 in 1945 to a total of only 95 
at the present time. Total committees 
of the Senate, the House, and joint com- 
mittees in 1945 were 230. Now there are 
181. 


Committees of Congress 


Next, I will insert in the Recorp tables 
showing the number of employees on 
committee staffs and their salaries. It 
might be of special interest to note that 
in the first session of the Eighty-second 
Congress there were a total of 800 em- 
ployees, professional, clerical, and others, 
for the committees of both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. The 
Senate, incidentally, has a few more em- 
ployees for its committees than does the 
House. 


Staffing of committees (82d Cong., Ist sess.) 


ro- | Cler- Total com- 

Committee fes- ical Other) pensation 
sional months) 

HOUSE 
Agriculture 11 $31, 170. 06 
Appropriations... 17 19 62 | 179, 023.90 
Armed Services 4 7 2 45, 756. 69 
Banking and 5 3 n 23, 475. 48 
District of Columbia.. 3 88 18, 880. 41 
Education and Labor- 4 5 2 39, 281. 25 
Expenditures in Exec- 

utive Departments...| 14 27 1 83, 612. 17 
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Staffing of committees (82d Cong., Ist sess.)— 


Continued 
Pro: Total com- 
Committee fes- nsation 
sional 6 months) 
nous continued 
Foreign Affairs 6 $40, 213. 75 
House Administration 16, 001. 63 
Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 4 40, 640. 92 
Judiciar / 4 53, 018. 31 
Subcommittee on 
3 Pow- 
W seashalensace 16, 204. 59 
Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries....-.-.---.- 3 31, 660. 79 
siropi ver and Civil 
5 3 24, 490. 68 
5 — and Insular 
Affairs 5 40, 787. 37 
Public Work 2 $2, 648. 80 
ae eS OE 19, 495. 25 
3 Activi 
E 3 122, 105, 12 
Y 8 Affairs 3 37, 028. 58 
Ways and Means 3 28, 742. 42 
Subcommittee on 
Administration 
of Internal Rev 
enue Laws 3 6, 463. 52 
Programs Under GI 
ERNIS a 4 27, 706. 76 
Small Business -~--~ 3 34, 234.04 
Use of Chemicals mi 
u ERE E 2 5, 960. 73 
Total. 97 998, 673, 22 
= == 


SENATE 


9 and 1 2 
estry 
Appro Dae 
Service: a 

m Preparedness Sub- 
committee 
Banking and Currency. 
District of Columbia... 
Expenditures in Exec- 

Re atk Departments 
Foreign Relations 
Interior and Insular 


Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce 
Judiciary.. .....-..---- 
Subcommittee on 


— 
See ovu 


Immigration 
Subcommittee on 
cinta Secu- 


95, 667. 43 


38, 447. 35 
Public Works. 34. 622. 91 


Rules and Administra- 


tion 4 2 6 18, 784. 40 
16 10 17 22, 508. 98 

7 18 1 54, 340. 22 

5 125 192 89 | 918, 721.47 

= E T 7——— 

Bu 97 | 186 | 121 | 8908. 673. 22 
Senate „ 12⁵ 192 89 | 918, 721. 47 
—ůů 222 | 378 | 210 |1, 917, 394. 69 


Staffs of joint committees not included, 

Period covered, Jan. 1, 1951 through June 30, 1951. 

“Other” refers to investigators, consultants, a few 
messengers, and s assistants of various types. 


I also insert a table showing the num- 
ber of House employees for the period 
of July to December 1951. This table 
shows a total of 402 employees: 


Staffing of House committees! (July- 


December 1951) 
Total com- 
Number | pensation 
Committee of em- during 
ployees | 6-month 
peri 
Agriculture — 8 $29, 077. 55 
Appropriations: 

Permanent. 40 | 128, 597.13 
Investigators. 57 94, 353. 87 
Temporary... 17 2, 657. 52 


1 Latest available data. 
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Stajing of House committees (July-December 
1951)—Continued 


Total com- 
Number | pensation 
Committee of em- during 
ployees | 6-month 
period 
Armed Services 15 | 855, 162.22 
Banking and Pees 6 23, 141. 97 
District of Columbia. 6 23, 357. 25 
Education and Labor- 10 43, 123. 63 
Expenditures in Executive De- 
A ll 44, 121. 71 
Government Operations 
Subeommittee 17 36, 507. 35 
Foreign Affairs... 9 40, 964. 48 


8 
Es 


8388888 SE 
SSE 28 Se 


y 
Subcommittee, Monopoly 


o S ee 9 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 8 
Post Office and Civil Service. 7 
Public Works 


Rules 


q 
BE 
2 
8 
8 
E 
2 
— 
> 
2 
D 
© 
— 


iv 
Veterans W 
Ways and Means. 

Subcommittee, Adm 


SSS B 


A 81 54, 466, 83 
Select Committee, Investigation 
of Katyn Forest Massacre 2 2, 450, 24 
Select Committee, Investigation 
of GI Educational Program 8 16. 863. 20 
Fe Committee, Investigation 
of Use of Chemicals 4 12, 459. 04 
Select Committee, Small Busi- 
( 17 48, 557. 66 
ORB eee 402 l. 187, 808. 90 


Mr. Chairman, It is my belief that the 
committees of the Congress are woefully 
understaffed. My views appear at 
greater length in two law review arti- 
cles I have written. One is entitled 
“Limitations on Congressional Investi- 
gation,” volume 47, Michigan Law Re- 
view, pages 775-786, 1949. The other 
is entitled “Congressional Investiga- 
tions: Importance of the Fact-Finding 
Process,” volume 18, No, 3, University of 
Chicago Law Review, pages 449-454, 
1951. 

The most important value of investi- 
gation by legislative committees lies in 
the wiser and more clearly expressed 
enactments that proceed from more 
complete and more accurate knowledge 
of the subject matter. 

But one of the benefits of congres- 
sional investigations toddy lies in the in- 
telligent and effective reduction of the 
huge amounts requested for the opera- 
tion of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Frequently, it is impossible to assess 
in terms of dollars the benefits derived 
from a serious-minded committee turn- 
ing the spotlight on a Federal activity. 
Sometimes the mere existence of an in- 
vestigating committee as the Truman- 
Mead committee, induces greater care 
and economy on the part of officials who 
are aware they may be investigated. 

However, occasionally we can point to 
specific dollar savings resulting from 
committee work. 

I have prepared a table showing the 
results of just one investigation of one 
committee, on which it has been my priv- 
ilege to serve. I refer to the work of the 
Bonner subcommittee of the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments in its investigation of mili- 
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tary supply management. Although this 
tabulation does not contain the complete 
results of the work of the Bonner com- 
mittee, I think it will surprise the Mem- 
bers to know what savings that commit- 
tee has made, and at what little cost. 

From the ist of January 1951 to the 
ist of May 1952 the Bonner committee 
operated on an appropriation of $28,000. 
There can be traced directly from the 
activities of the Bonner subcommittee 
reductions in two appropriation bills 
totaling $382,522,716. The State Depart- 
ment appropriation bill was cut $44,991,- 
000, and the Defense Department ap- 
propriation was cut $337,531,716. Mem- 
bers of the Bonner committee offered 
these amendments and persuaded the 
House of Representatives that they could 
safely be adopted without impairing any 
legitimate functions. 
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In addition to those tangible results 
from the Bonner subcommittee activi- 
ties there was the recapture of surplus 
property in Germany which our Army 
had turned over the German Govern- 
ment, As a result of the committee’s 
investigations the Army recaptured 
$100,000,000 worth of property. It there- 
by acquired supplies which made un- 
necessary the procurement of an equiv- 
alent amount from new production, 

Furthermore, members of the Bonner 
committee sustained an amendment to 
the defense appropriation bill prohibit- 
ing the Air Force from establishing a 
third supply pipeline for common-use 
items which the Air Forces have hereto- 
fore received from the Army. How many 
hundreds of millions or billions of dollars 
will be saved if that provision of the 
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defense appropriation bill sticks no one 
can well predict at this time. 

In fact, that is true of most of the 
committee’s activities. It is impossible 
to know the full value of the commit- 
tee’s work and the huge amount of dol- 
lar savings in the future which can be 
traced to its investigative work and the 
knowledge gained by the members in the 
course of that work. 

For $28,000 cost just the tangible dol- 
lar savings of the Bonner committee to 
date exceed $482,522,716. I say the $28,- 
000 was well invested. I say we should 
make more such investments. That is 
why I say that increasing the allowance 
for House investigating committees will 
repay itself many times in economies 
which are intelligently accomplished. 

I insert the table to which I have re- 
ferred in the Record at this point: 


Amendments showing Bonner subcommittee cuts from State Department appropriations 


Subject 


Representative Brownson (Indiana) 


Representative Curtis (Missouri) 


Strike out 
Insert... 


EEE) See. 8 Ses a 
pone acquisition and construction of radio facilities: 


Total cut from State Department appropriat ions = 


International information and educational activities: 


Date 
Page Ni 
Apr. 4. 1952 3524-3543 
ä— — — 24. 491, 000 
— 0 3543-3500 
2 — $20, 500, 000 
44, 991, 000 


Amendments showing Bonner subcommittee cuts from Defense Department appropriations 


Subject 


Representative Bonner (North Carolina) 3729-3730 
Representative Curtis (Missouri) 3745-3746 
Representative Bonner (North Carolina sony stock fad Apr. 3861-3864 
e ou 
(Delete entire amount.) 
ut 
Representative Lantaff (Florida) 3870-3871 
Representative Meader (Michigan 3874-3876 
Cut 
Representative Lantaff (Florida) ] Maintenance and operation of Air Force a- 3877-3880 
$3, 789, 817, 000 
--. 3. 761. 790, 142 
28, 026, 858 
Representative Lantaff (Florida). Se Sa ee Military: ... — 8 8881 
Strike - $3, 150, 000, 000 
— A 3, 132, 261, 000 
Cut 17, 739, 000 
REMARKS 
Representative Bonner (North Carolina)] Expense of transportation, packing, ete., of personal effects in excess ol 7,000 do. 3890 
8 ee pounds crated. No part ol any appropriation in 
used ſor above. 
Representative Meader (Michigan) Separate ey systa system for Air Force. No part of the funds herein appro- . do 3902-3903 
priated sh: used for above. 
Total cut, Defense P $337, 531, 716 
Total cut, State Department ͤͤͤ'ͤ˙ↄ“ 991, 000 
Total cuts, appropriations...........-......--..--..---.. 382, 522, 716 
see ogy a of Army surplus property originally turned over 
— A ee ee --------- 100,000, 000 
6d... a oot oa acs T tara $482, 522, 716 
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Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr, HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For mileage and expense allowance of 
Members of the House of Representatives, 
Delegates from Territories, and the Resident 
Commissioner from Puerto Rico, as author- 
ized by law, $1,273,500. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McCormack: 
Page 2, line 9, strike out the period and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “Pro- 
vided, however, That in the case of taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1952, the 
place of residence of a Member of Congress 
(including any Delegate and Resident Com- 
missioner) within the State, congressional 
district, territory, or possession which he 
represents in Congress shall be considered his 
home for the purposes of section 2 (a) (1) 
(A) of the Internal Revenue Code.” 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment is agreeable to the com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
DEDUCTIBILITY OF EXPENSES OF MEMBERS OF 

CONGRESS INCURRED IN THE PERFORMANCE OF 

THEIR DUTIES 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. McCORMACK. The purpose of 
the amendment is to insure that Mem- 
bers of Congress are treated for Federal 
income-tax purposes comparably with 
other taxpayers similarly situated. 

Section 23 (a) (1) (A) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code allows to all taxpayers 
as deductions from gross income trav- 
eling expenses—including the entire 
amount expended for meals and lodg- 
ing—while away from home in the pur- 
suit of a trace or business. Such a pro- 
vision was first inserted in the Revenue 
Act of 1921. Prior to that time taxpay- 
ers were not allowed deductions for 
meals and lodging even if incurred while 
traveling for business purposes. 

Tax administrators and judges have 
had difficulty in arriving at a definition 
of the term “home” and in applying the 
statutory language to specific cases. On 
the precedent of court decisions, how- 
ever, the Chief Counsel for the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue has ruled that— 

It is the opinion of this office that the 
word “home,” as used in section 23 (a) (1) 
(A) of the code, supra, means business loca- 
tion, post or station of the taxpayer. (Gen- 
eral Counsel’s Memorandum 23672 (C. B. 
1943, 66, 67).) 


As explained in the booklet, Your Fed- 
eral Income Tax for Individuals, 1951 
edition: 

The word “home” as used in the income- 
tax law for traveling expenses has been inter- 
preted by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and by several courts to mean a taxpayer's 
Place of business, station, or post of duty, 
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and he is not in a travel status while he is 
located at his principal post of duty, even 
though he is away from his residence. The 
individual is free to choose his residence. He 
fixes it according to his personal convenience 
as a matter separate and apart from business, 


As further explained in the booklet, 
Your Federal Income Tax, a business- 
man engaged in activities in more than 
one locality may deduct the cost of travel 
between these localities when required 
for the purpose of discharging his busi- 
ness affairs. To quote directly from the 
booklet, if “a professional or business- 
man travels between his principal place 
of business and a minor place of business 
in another city, he may deduct the cost 
of such travel, provided the trips are 
necessary for the purpose of discharg- 
ing his business at both locations.” In 
further elaboration of how the rules of 
deductibility apply to businessmen, the 
booklet states: 


If a person conducts a regular trade or 
business in the city in which his permanent 
home is located but makes occasional busi- 
ness trips to different localities which re- 
quire his absence overnight, he is consid- 
ered to be traveling away from home and the 
full amount of traveling expenses incurred 
on such trips, including the cost of meals 
and lodging, is deductible in computing his 
adjusted gross income. To illustrate, a per- 
son who runs a regular business in his home 
town is called upon to make occasional trips 
to Washington, D. C.—from which he does 
not return the same day—to consult with, 
give advice, and render other intermittent 
services to the Federal Government. He may 
deduct the full amount of his traveling ex- 
penses for such trips, even though his stays 
in Washington, D. C., may be of extended 
duration. 


The foregoing principles of deducti- 
bility have even been held to apply in 
cases in which a businessman renders 
services to the Federal Government on a 
“substantially continuous” basis. To 
quote from General Counsel Memoran- 
dum, 23672, supra: 


For example, if an individual engaged in 
business in New York City is called upon to 
make trips to Washington, D. C., to consult 
with and give advice to representatives of 
any governmental agency, the necessary ex- 
penses incurred in traveling between New 
York and Washington, including the cost of 
meals and lodging while in Washington, will 
be treated as deductible business expenses, 
even though his stays in the latter city may 
be of extended duration. 

The same Federal income-tax treatment 
will be accorded such expenses in cases where 
the services rendered to the Federal Govern- 
ment are substantially continuous, provided 
the individuals have not severed their con- 
nections with the private organizations by 
which they have been employed and continue 
to render active service to such organiza- 
tions. For example, if the nature of the 
services rendered to the United States Gov- 
ernment requires that the individual re- 
main in Washington the greater part of 
the time, but from time to time he returns 
to the place of business of the private argan- 
ization with which he is connected in order 
to serve that organization, it will be con- 
sidered that Washington is not his “home,” 
and the expenses of traveling between New 
York and Washington, including the neces- 
sary cost of his meals and lodging while in 
Washington, will be treated as deductible 
business expenses. 


Now let us see how these rules have 
been applied to Members of Congress. 
The Tax Court has held that the home 
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of a Member of Congress for tax pur- 
poses is the District of Columbia, on 
the theory that this is the business loca- 
tion, post or station of Members of Con- 
gress. On this reasoning—which is ju- 
dicial legislation if I have even seen it— 
the expenses of a Member of Congress 
while attending a session of Congress 
were held not to be deductible—see 
George W. Lindsay (34 B. T. A. 840 
(1936) ). 

It it be accepted, however, that Wash- 
ington is the home of a Member of Con- 
gress for tax purposes, consistent treat- 
ment would seem to require the tax au- 
thorities and the courts to recognize that 
traveling expenses incurred in trying to 
find out the views of his constituents on 
public affairs in his district would be 
recognized as properly deductible travel 
expenses. 

Members of Congress are certainly not 
entitled to any better treatment under 
the income-tax laws than is accorded to 
other taxpayers. Neither should they 
be an object of discrimination under the 
tax laws. The chief counsel for the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue has ruled that 
a businessman who comes to Washing- 
ton to work for the Federal Government 
in a nonelective capacity is allowed to 
deduct expenses of travel to and from 
Washington, including the cost of meals 
and lodging while in Washington, though 
his stays in Washington may be of ex- 
tended duration and even in cases where 
the services rendered to the Federal Gov- 
ernment are substantially continuous, 
The only qualification is that the indi- 
vidual must not have severed his con- 
nection back home with the private or- 
ganization by which he has been em- 
ployed. 

Of course, most Members of Congress 
maintain either active businesses or in- 
vestments in the districts from which 
they are elected. Apart from these in- 
come-producing activities, however, 
Members of Congress, if they are to do 
their jobs, must from time to time return 
to the district to find out what the peo- 
ple are thinking about the matters upon 
which they may be called upon to legis- 
late. Although there is nothing to. re- 
quire Members of Congress to confer with 
their constitutents in their districts, it 
is hard to see how we could long repre- 
sent our people without the benefit of 
such consultations. It would seem there- 
fore that any Member of Congress, 
whether or not he carries on an inde- 
pendent business or profession, must be 
considered at least to be engagin in 
activities within the district in which he 
resides as significant, relatively, as the 
individuals who render substantially 
continuous service in Washington in a 
nonelective capacity, but who are al- 
lowed to deduct expenses in Washington 
if they do not sever their connections 
with the private organizations by which 
they have been employed. 

My amendment would rectify this dis- 
crimination against a Congressman by 
providing that “home,” for purposes of 
the deduction for travel expenses while 
away from home, shall be the home 
maintained in the district from which he 
is elected. The same rule would be ap- 
Plicable to the Resident Commissioner 
and Delegates and to Senators. There 
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would, of course, be no deduction for the 
expenses of members of the families of 
Congressmen, for these are in the na- 
ture of personal expenses and are not al- 
lowable to other taxpayers. In all fair- 
ness, however, Members of Congress 
should not be expected to absorb without 
deduction for tax purposes business ex- 
penses which would be deductible to 
other taxpayers similarly situated. The 
best way to provide an equitable, uni- 
form rule for all Members of Congress is 
to specify that “home” for tax purposes 
is the home maintained in the district 
from which they are elected, and to 
thereby allow a deduction for expenses 
of meals and lodging while in Washing- 
ton on official business on behalf of the 
people of the district from which they 
are elected. 

This amendment is not a new idea 
with me. The Joint Committee on the 
Organization of Congress, the so-called 
La Follette-Monroney committee, rec- 
ommended that the full $15,000 salary 
of Members of Congress should be tax- 
able at regular rates, but that normal 
expense deductions, properly itemized, 
and allowable to business and profes- 
sional men, be recognized. Where Mem- 
bers are required to maintain two homes, 
one in their district and the other in 
Washington, occupancy costs for one 
should be deductible as a legitimate ex- 
pense item. In fact, when the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946 was 
reported to the Senate, it carried in sub- 
stance the amendment I am now pro- 
posing. The explanation as given on 
page 36 of Senate Report No. 1400 of 
the Seventy-ninth Congress, second ses- 
sion, is as follows: 

It provides that for the purpose of section 
23 (a) (1) (A) of the Internal Revenue 
Code (relating to the deductibility of trade 
and business expenses), in the case of Sen- 
ators, Representatives, Delegates, and Resi- 
dent Commissioners their home shall be 
considered to be their place of residence 
within the State, Territory, or possession 
from which they are such a Member, Lele- 
gate, or Resident Commissioner. This will 
in effect permit these officials to deduct 
business expenses, including board and lodg- 
ing in Washington, and other expenses in- 
cient to their absence from home on con- 
gressional service. 


Since this provision was a revenue 
proposal, it was stricken out of the bill 
in the Senate on the ground that under 
the Constitution it should originate in 
the House. After debating the matter 
in the House, we decided in favor of 
the provision for a $12,500 salary and 
a $2,500 tax-free expense allowance. As 
I recall, this latter proposal was included 
in an amendment offered by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown]. Since Congress, in the Rev- 
enue Act of 1951, abolished the tax-free 
expense allowance, it now would be quite 
in conformity with the recommendations 
of the Joint Committee on the Organ- 
ization of Congress to provide that 
normal-expense deductions, properly 
itemized, and allowable to business and 
professional men should be recognized 
in the case of the Members of Congress. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Special and select committees: For sal- 
aries and expenses of special and select com- 
mittees authorized by the House, $800,000. 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MEADER: Page 
5, line 15, strike out “$800,000” and insert 
“$1,500,000.” 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
just discussed this amendment in gen- 
eral debate and my remarks will be brief. 

I ought to point out, however, that 
this is only an increase of $225,000 over 
the actual expenditures in 1952. Fur- 
thermore, even this amount may never 
be spent. It is up to the Committee on 
House Administration to appropriate 
from this fund for committee investiga- 
tions. If the money is not requested 
and there are no investigations under 
way which require this sum, or if the 
House Administration Committee de- 
nies requests, it will remain unexpended. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. In reviewing the his- 
tory of the supplementals that we have 
passed in recent years, I am inclined to 
go along and to agree with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MEADER. I thank the gentle- 
man. I want to add one other thing. 
I want to mention the Hardy commit- 
tee and the investigative work of the 
Hardy committee as illustrative of how 
investigations pay off in reducing ex- 
penditures in the executive branch of 
the Government. One investigation 
dealing with the mailing of monthly re- 
ceipts for veterans’ insurance premiums 
will save, it is estimated, a million dol- 
lars each year. This will be a recurring 
saving. While I cannot document the 
savings as I did for the Bonner commit- 
tee, I believe it is safe to say the Hardy 
committee saves hundreds of millions of 
dollars annually. 

Mr, SITTLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SITTLER. I would like to say 
that I appreciate the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. I 
think he has presented an excellent idea, 
in which I concur. It is a good idea to 
have a reserve fund for investigations of 
this kind. 

Mr. MEADER. I thank the gentleman 
for his remarks and his support. Mr. 
Chairman, I hope the amendment will 
be adopted. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee set the 
sum of $800,000 for this work. The pro- 

amendment would increase this 
to $1,500,000. 

It must be remembered that a new 
Congress will be elected this fall. It will 
take some little time before the House is 
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organized. At that time if the new Con- 
gress wishes to establish these commit- 
tees, the Committee on Appropriations 
will, Iam sure, allocate the funds. I see 
no reason at this time why the amount 
should be increased, and I therefore ask 
that the amendment be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. MEADER]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. MEADER) there 
were—ayes 13, noes 30. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Stationery (revolving fund): For a sta- 
tionery allowance of $800 for each Repre- 
sentative, Delegate, and the Resident Com- 
missioner from Puerto Rico, for the first ses- 
sion of the Eighty-third Congress, $350,400, 
to remain available until expended. 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I cffer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENNETT of 
Florida: Page 5, line 25, strike out 8800“ 
and insert “$500” and on page 6, line 2, 
strike out “$350,400” and insert “$219,000.” 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment continues the $500 
stationery allowance which each Mem- 
ber was allowed before the supplemental 
appropriation last year. It represents 
a reduction of $132,900 under last year’s 
appropriations. The amount used from 
my own stationery allowance in 1951 was 
$543.42. This leads me to believe that 
the stationery allowance should not be 
increased from $500. 

I represent one of the 25 largest dis- 
tricts in the Nation from the standpoint 
of population and the House Post Office 
has advised me that I have one of the 
heaviest volumes of correspondence in 
the House. 

In using that amount of my stationery 
allowance no particular effort was made 
to cut expenses, although we have tried 
to be careful. The amount spent in ex- 
cess of each Member’s $500 stationery 
allowance should be small if care is ex- 
ercised and any excess of that amount 
could easily be absorbed from the $2,500 
expense allowance. 

Mr. Chairman, I presented this amend- 
ment to the committee on April 10, 1952, 
and asked for their opinion. Now I ask 
that the House approve this amendment, 
which will make a very material saving 
in the appropriations in this bill. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment on the 
basis that we will have to be realistic 
about this. It was standard in the bill 
last year, the $800; it was not supple- 
mental. I want to point out to the 
members of the Committee that the sta- 
tionery room tells us that to replace 
their inventory today would require 
about an additional 40 percent; in other 
words, the cost of stationery has gone 
up about 40 percent. Many of our Mem- 
bers do have a lot of correspondence, 
and I think it is fitting and proper that 
they should have this amount. We are 
here most of the year and mail, there- 
fore, carries on through the months. 
We can cut the bill, but all that we will 
have will be more red ink going to the 
Members’ czes, cr by perhaps putting 
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another burden on those who run the 
Hill up here and putting a lien against 
your salaries to make up for what you 
cannot pay down at the stationery room. 
So we on the subcommittee, after review- 
ing the evidence, feel that what is in 
the bill now is in itself inadequate. 
We are only kidding ourselves unless we 
face the facts of life regarding these al- 
lowances that are necessary if you are 
carrying out your rightful purpose in 
representing those folks back home. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it would seem to me 
that the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Florida might well be given 
serious consideration. It might well be 
approved by this House. I think in deal- 
ing with our affairs here in the House 
of Representatives that we ought to 
show particular care to try to save 
wherever we can. I do not know; there 
may be some Members who would find 
it a burden to have these stationery 
amounts reduced, which would have 
$132,000 according to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Florida. 
I represent a rather large district and 
have considerable correspondence. I 
could get along, I think, without it, and 
I think it would be well to adopt the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. . 

Mr. HINSHAW. Perhaps the gentle- 
man does not mean by his recommenda- 
tion that we should not answer the let- 
ters that come into our offices. 

Mr. VURSELL. I do not mean that 
you should not answer your letters that 
come into your offices and take care of 
it in good shape. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I do not know how 
you can save any money on stationery 
when the letters keep coming in by the 
thousands. 

Mr. VURSELL. Possibly the gentle- 
man from California has an extremely 
heavy mail coming in. I must say as 
far as I am concerned I feel I can get 
along if the appropriation is reduced, 
and in talking with some other Members 
I think some take the same position. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Califo 4 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Undoubtedly the 
constituents of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois have such confidence in him as an 
able legislator that they do not write 
him, so I want to remind him that the 
gentleman does not have to spend the 
money appropriated in the bill, but it is 
certainly a great advantage to these peo- 
ple who do have large amounts of mail 
and who would like to answer the mail 
of their constituents. 

Mr. VURSELL. Of course, that is 
true. I would not want to work a hard- 
ship on anyone. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Florida 
iMr. BENNETT], has a great deal of merit. 
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It is true that some of the Members 
run over their stationery allowance. It 
might be attributed in some cases, at 
least, to a voluminous amount of so- 
called news letters. If that is the case 
the Members should be willing to at 
least bear a portion of that burden. I 
have a district with rather heavy mail 
coming from Chicago. Over the months 
my mail will run as heavy as that of 
any Member in this House. I believe 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida should be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. BENNETT]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries or wages paid out of the items 
herein for the House of Representatives shall 
be computed at basic rates, plus increased 
and additional compensation, as authorized 
and provided by law. 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Teacue: On 
page 7, after line 16, insert the following: 

“The Sergeant at Arms is authorized and 
directed to secure suitable office space in 
post offices or other Federal buildings in 
each district represented by a Member of 
the House of Representatives for the use of 
such Member and at a place in such dis- 
trict which such Member may designate: 
Provided, That in the event suitable office 
space is not available in such buildings and 
a Member leases or rents office space else- 
where, the Sergeant at Arms is authorized 
to approve for payment, from the contingent 
fund of the House of Representatives, vouch- 
ers covering bona fide statements of rentals 
due in an amount not exceeding $900 per 
annum for each such Member. For the pur- 
poses of this paragraph (1) the terms ‘Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives’ and 
‘Member’ include the Delegate from Alaska, 
the Delegate from Hawali, and the Resident 
Commissioner from Puerto Rico, and (2) 
the term ‘district’ includes Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and, in the case of a Representa- 
tive at Large, a State.” 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee on this side have no objection 
to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Office Buildings: For maintenance, 
including equipment, waterproof wearing ap- 
parel, miscellaneous items, and for all neces- 
sary services, $961,300: Provided, That, of the 
amounts made available under this head 
for the fiscal year 1952, $70,000 shall remain 
available until June 30, 1953. 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENNETT of 
Florida: On page 13, line 9, strike out 6961. 
300“ and insert “$399,300.” 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Chairman, the latter figure, $899,300 rep- 
resents the amount actually spent in 
maintenance of the House Office Build- 
ings in 1951. It seems to me we might 
be able to roll back the outlay for this 
purpose to the 1951 outlay. This might 
be done by eliminating new painting 
and unnecessary repairs, or by cleaning 
the offices only three times a week, to 
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mention only a few of the possibilities 
for effecting savings. 

This is not a saving which will hurt 
anybody particularly. It is one which 
we could do in the regular order of busi- 
ness. It would not effect any great 
sacrifice on anybody. It would help the 
fiscal strength of our country to the 
small extent represented by this 
amendment. 

I do hope the members of the com- 
mittee will agree with me that it is a 
sound thing to do this. It will not call 
for any great sacrifice. At the same 
time, it will be helpful in showing we 
are interested in a little economy in our 
legislative program. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 2 minutes, that time to 
be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, we 
must take into consideration the fact 
that this is an election year, and that 
there will be many changes in the House. 
Some 35 to 40 Members have already 
stated that they are not seeking reelec- 
tion. This means that there will be 
Members moving from office to office, 
and the best estimate that we have is 
that this sum of $961,000 is just about 
sufficient to do the whole maintenance 
job during fiscal year 1953. 

My very distinguished friend, the gen- 
tleman from Florida, made reference to 
having our offices cleaned three times a 
week. I do not think that is really 
worthy of debate on the floor of the 
House of Representatives. We recognize 
that this is today the capitol of the world. 
When people come to visit their repre- 
sentatives, they expect your office and 
mine to be clean. I think if we adopt 
this amendment we are going to be 
penny-wise, we are going to save about 
enough for the exterminating service. I 
know that the charming ladies of the 
House, and the gentlemen too, do not 
want to have their offices walking away 
from them. It is necessary to have our 
offices cleaned every day. > 

The offices of the Members are painted 
every 4 years. I do not think that is too 
much. I think this is going a little bit 
too far for economy. I trust the amend- 
ment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. BENNETT]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and ask unanimons consent to 
speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, when the House adjourns, 
usually there are so few Members pres- 
ent on the fioor that I wanted to take 
tris opportunity to bring up this matter. 
I was told today that a package, a relief 
package, I think from CARE, or some 
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other philanthropic group—probably 
witb some additional sum out of for- 
eign aid—could be sent for 80 cents by 
parcel post, and I understand that a 
veteran’s family or friends, when they 
send comparable packages to Korea, 
have to pay $2.40. I am verifying that, 
and I know the Members of the House 
would be interested in looking into it. 
Perhaps someone can give me that in- 
formation now. I believe mail sent par- 
cel post te our soldiers should go at a 
reduced rate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Changes and improvements, Capitol Power 
Plant: Toward carrying out the changes and 
improvements authorized by the act of Oc- 
tober 26, 1949 (Public Law 413, 81st Cong.), 
$3,000,000, to be expended by the Architect 
of the Capitol under the direction of the 
House Office Building Commission. 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENNETT of 
Florida: On page 14, line 4, strike out 
“$3,000,000” and insert “$2,500,000.” 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is an amendment, which will 
not require any sacrifice on the part of 
anyone to effectuate. It is my under- 
standing that the changes and improve- 
ments in the Capitol power plant can be 
postponed without serious consequences. 
I have looked into this matter and found 
that that can be done. This $500,000 re- 
duction will postpone expenditures to 
that amount until later when our de- 
fense requirements are not as great as 
they are at the present time. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the 
amendment on the grounds that we are 
trying to change the power plant, which 
is integrally a part of the Capitol itself 
and of the House and Senate office build- 
ings. We are trying to change that over 
frem a direct current plant, which was 
built around 1910 to an alternating cur- 
rent plant. It has become extremely ex- 
pensive to operate. The House author- 
ized this change, and we are now going 
through a period of appropriating money 
to speed up the time when we will have 
this new installation. I submit that 
when we have changed over completely, 
we will save hundreds of thousands of 
dollars a year in the operation, and the 
sooner it gets into operation the better 
off we all are going to be. Being penny 
wise at this time, in my opinion, is not 
the thing for this august body to do. I 
hope the committee will vote down the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. BENNETT]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BOTANIC GARDEN 

Salaries and expenses: For all necessary ex- 
penses incident to maintaining, operating, 
repairing, and improving the Botanic Gar- 
den and the nurseries, buildings, grounds, 
collections, and equipment pertaining there- 
to, including personal services (including 
not to exceed $3,000 for temporary labor 
without regard to the Classification Act of 
1949); waterproof wearing apparel; not to 
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exceed $25 for emergency medical supplies; 
traveling expenses including streetcar fares, 
not to exceed $275; the prevention and eradi- 
cation of insect and other pests and plant 
diseases by purchase of materials and pro- 
curement of personal services by contract 
without regard to the provisions of any other 
act; purchase and exchange of motortrucks; 
purchase and exchange, maintenance, repair, 
and operation of a passenger motor vehicle; 
purchase of botanical books, periodicals, and 
books of reference, not to exceed $100; re- 
pairs and improvements to Director’s resi- 
dence; and demolition and removal of small 
conservatory and adjoining structure from 
Reservation 6-B, bounded by Canal Street 
and Independence Avenue and Second 
Street; all under the direction of the Joint 
Committee on the Library; $218,500: Pro- 
vided, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be used for the distribution, by con- 
gressional allotment, of trees, plants, shrubs, 
or other nursery stock. 


Mr. HCRAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HORAN: 

On page 15, line 9, after the semicolon 
and after the word “and”, insert the follow- 
ing new language: “for converting reserva- 
tions 6-C and 6-E on Canal Street into a 
parking lot for the use of Members and em- 
ployees of Congress.” 

On page 15, line 13, strike cut the amount 
“$218,500” and insert in lieu thereof the 
amount “$69,500.” 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the amend- 
ment on the ground that it is legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. I will 
reserve the point of order. 

Mr. HCRAN. Mr. Chairman, I merely 
offer this amendment to point out to the 
committee that for several months now 
we have been discussing the lack of ade- 
quate parking space for members of the 
press and for our secretaries and for 
others who work on the Hill, and also all 
of those who work in all of the buildings 
around here, such as the Congressional 
Library, and so on, as well as parking 
space for the Members of Congress. We 
have about 750 parking spaces available 
for more than 2,000 cars. Something 
has to be done. This amendment would 
convert a wide parkway, here on Canal 
Street, which runs from Independence 
Avenue in the general direction of South 
Capitol Street. It can be converted and 
we can put macadam on that wide park- 
ing space for $51,000, and can make it 
available for the people who work here 
within three blocks of the New House 
Office Building, and provide space for 102 
automobiles. We really need this space. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
sist on my point of order. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
cede the point of order. 

The C The gentleman 
from Washington concedes the point of 
order. 

The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horan: On page 
15, line 13, after the semicolon, strike out 
“$218,500” and insert “$220,012.” 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a slight increase merely to enable the 
Sergeant at Arms to get adequate new 
signs for the direction of trafic. I am 
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told by Mr. Callahan that traffic control 
is one of his real headaches; if he has 
adequate new signs it will relieve the 
congestion very much. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield. 

Mr. McGRATH. I think the gentle- 
man’s amendment should be offered on 
page 3 under the item “Office of Sergeant 
at Arms” rather than on page 15 under 
“Potomac Yards.” 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to return to page 3 
and offer the amendment at the appro- 
priate point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Horan: Page 3, 
line 2, strike out “$384,045” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$385,545.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the genile- 
man from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING CFFICE 


WORKING CAPITAL AND CONGRESSIONAL PRINTING 
AND BINDING 


To provide the Public Printer with work- 
ing capital for the following purposes for the 
execution of printing, binding, lithographing, 
mapping, engraving, and other authorized 
work of the Goverument Printing Office for 
the various branches of the Government: 
For salaries of Public Printer and Deputy 
Public Printer; for salaries, compensation, or 
wages of all necessary officers and employees 
additional to those herein appropriated for, 
including employees necessary to handle 
waste paper and condemned material for 
sale; to enable the Public Printer to comply 
with the provisions of law granting holidays 
and half holidays and Executive orders 
granting holidays and half holidays with pay 
to employees; to enable the Public Printer to 
comply with the provisions of law granting 
leave to employees with pay, such pay to be 
at the rate for their regular positions at the 
time the leave is granted; rental of buildings 
and equipment; fuel, gas, heat, electric cur- 
rent, gas and electric fixtures; motor ve- 
hicles for the carriage of printing and print- 
ing supplies, and the maintenance, repair, 
and operation of the same, to be used only 
for official purposes; purchase (not to exceed 
two for replacement only), operation, re- 
pair, and maintenance of passenger motor 
vehicles for official use of the officers of the 
Government Printing Office when in writing 
ordered by the Public Printer; freight, ex- 
pressage, telegraph and telephone service, 
furniture, typewriters, and carpets; travel- 
ing expenses, including not to exceed $1,000 
for attendance at meetings or conventions 
when authorized by the Joint Committee on 
Printing; stationery, postage, and advertis- 
ing; directories, technical books, newspapers, 
magazines, and books of reference (not to 
exceed $2,000); adding and numbering 
machines, time stamps, and other machines 
of similar character; purchase of uniforms 
for guards; rubber boots, coats, and gloves; 
machinery (not to exceed $500,000); equip- 
ment, and for repairs to machinery, imple- 
ments, and buildings, and for minor altera- 
tions to buildings; necessary equipment, 
maintenance, and supplies for the emergency 
room for the use of ail employees in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office who may be taken 
suddenly ill or receive injury while on duty; 
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other necessary contingent and miscellane- 
ous items authorized by the Public Printer; 
for expenses authorized in writing by the 
Joint Committee on Printing for the inspec- 
tion of printing and binding equipment, 
material, and supplies, and Government 
printing plants in the District of Columbia 
or elsewhere (not to exceed $1,000); for sal- 
aries and expenses of preparing the semi- 
monthly and session indexes of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp under the direction of the 
Joint Committee on Printing (chief indexer 
at $8,800, one cataloger at 87.280, two cata- 
logers at $6,191 each, and one cataloger at 
$5,517); and for all the necessary labor, 
paper, materials, and equipment needed in 
the prosecution and delivery and mailing of 
the work; in all, $19,000,000; to which sum 
shall be charged the printing and binding 
authorized to be done for Congress, including 
supplemental and deficiency estimates of ap- 
propriations; the printing, binding, and dis- 
tribution of the Federal Register in accord- 
ance with the act approved July 26, 1935 (44 
U. S. C. 301-310) (not to exceed $850,000); 
the printing and binding of the supplement 
to the Code of Federal Regulations as au- 
thorized by the act of July 26, 1935, as 
amended (44 U. S. C. 311) (not to exceed 
$400,000); the printing and binding for use 
of the Government Printing Office; the print- 
ing and binding (not to exceed $5,000) for 
Official use of the Architect of the Capitol 
upon requisition of the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate; in all to an amount not exceeding $9,- 
000,000: Provided, That not less than $10,- 
000,000 of such working capital shall be re- 
turned to the Treasury as an unexpended 
balance not later than 6 months after the 
close of the current fiscal year: Provided fur- 
ther, That notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 73 of the Act of January 12, 1895 (44 
U. S. C. 241), no part of the foregoing sum 
of $9,000,000 shall be used for printing and 
binding part 2 of the annual report of the 
Secretary of Agriculture (known as the Year- 
book of Agriculture). 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENNETT of 
Florida: Page 24, line 20, insert “Provided 
further, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be used to furnish without charge more 
than two bound sets of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp to any Representative, Delegate, or 
Resident Commissioner.” 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, this amendment would effect a 
possible saving of $16,644. The Govern- 
ment Printing Office tells me that the 
unit cost of these sets is $38. The figure 
above represents this unit cost multi- 
plied by 438, the number of Members of 
Congress and the Delegates. 

In my experience the third set is not 
needed. Those Members who need more 
than two sets would probably be able to 
arrange with their colleagues to obtain 
the additional set. Many Members do 
not even use two sets, as the record will 
show. Three sets I think are unneces- 
sary. To cut out this additional set rep- 
resents a saving of $16,644 and does not 
entail any substantial sacrifice on the 
part of anybody. I think it is an amend- 
ment we can all agree to. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. I yield. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I agree with the gentle- 
man from Florida and believe the amend- 
ment should be adopted. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. I yield. 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I hope the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
will prevail, because I doubt whether the 
average Member has use for more than 
two bound sets. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Many 
Members do not even use one set. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. I yield. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I think the chairman 
of our subcommittee the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. McGratu] will bear me 
out in the statement I am about to make. 
I went through the folding room. There 
is one room in the New House Office 
Building, one side of which is piled high 
with bound volumes of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD which have been there for 
years and years. Eventually they are 
just sold for scrap paper. It is a ter- 
rible waste of the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. VURSELL. I concur in and sup- 
port the gentleman’s amendment. It 
would save about $16,000 and it would 
save the wasting of a lot of paper on 
top of that which has gotten to be quite 
an item in the economy of our country. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. And stor- 
age space. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
BENNETT). 

The basic law provides how this mat- 
ter shall be handled. This is another 
attempt to insert legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill. I have no feeling one 
way or the other on it. I think too often 
amendments are offered in the way of 
legislation on an appropriation bill. If 
you want to change this, change the 
basic law but do not attempt to do it in 
this manner. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. BENNETT], 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Bennett of 
Florida) there were—ayes 20, noes 33. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENNETT of 
Florida: Page 24, line 20, insert “Provided 
further, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be used to print more than six 
of extension of remarks designated by a 
Member, Delegate, or Resident Commissioner, 
to be placed in the Appendix of the Con- 


used portions of each Member's allowance 
shail be carried over to his allowance for 
the next succeeding year.” 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, I 
make 2 point of order against the 
amendment that it is legislation on an 
appropriation bill, also that it places ad- 
ditional duties upon the Clerk of the 
House. $ 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Florida desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 
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Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I maintain it is a limitation on an 
appropriation bill; therefore appropriate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

The gentleman from Florida has of- 
fered an amendment as a limitation. 
The gentleman from New York has made 
a point of order against the amendment 
on the ground it is legislation on an 
appropriation bill and that it imposes 
additional responsibilities and duties not 
authorized by law. 

Unquestionably the amendment does 
certain legislation; therefore, the point 
of order is sustained. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer another amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BENNETT of 
Florida: Page 24, line 20, insert “Provided 
further, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be used to furnish more than 50 copies 
of the daily issue of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp for disposition without charge by the 
Recorp clerk at the request of any Repre- 


sentative, Delegate, or Resident Commis- 
sioner.” 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment would effect 
& possible saving of $72,270. The Gov- 
ernment Printing Office tells me that the 
additional unit cost of daily copies of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 6.15 cents 
each. By reducing the allowance by 18 
daily copies and assuming 150 issues 
per session, the possible saving for the 
entire 438 House Members and Delegates 
comes to the above figure. The effect 
of this amendment would probably be to 
make Members more careful in keeping 
their lists down, and I believe no hard- 
ship would be created for any Member. 
Again, Members who find that their 
needs exceed the 50 copies allowed would 
be able to make arrangements with their 
colleagues to obtain additional copies. 

I may say, Mr. Chairman, as I stated 
before, that I represent one of the 25 
largest districts in the United States. I 
have one county alone which has over 
300,000 people in it. There are 16 coun- 
ties in the district which I represent. I 
am told by the Post Office Department 
that I have one of the heaviest mails 
among Members of the United States 
Congress, If you are careful in distrib- 
uting the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD you will 
find you can get by with the 50 copies. 
This will mean a material saving to 
the people of our country. It will not 
cost a Member of Congress anything out 
of his pocket. It will not hurt anybody. 
It is a way in which we can save $72,000 
without hurting our Government in any 
way whatsoever. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the basic law provides 
for 68 copies of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
that each Member is allowed to send to 
his constituents. In many districts the 
demand far exceeds that amount. I 
believe the American citizens have a 
right to know what is taking place in 
Congress, particularly the high school 
and college students who are very vitally 
interested in what takes place here. I 
say that if the point made by the gen- 
tleman from Florida is correct, the way 
to do it is to «nend the basic law and 
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not by way of an appropriation bill. I 
submit the proper way to do it is to 
change the basic law and I trust the 
amendment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. BENNETT]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

This act may be cited as the “Legislative 
Branch Appropriation Act, 1953.” 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, we accepted here an 
emendment known as the Teague 
amendment which I think should not go 
into this bill without thorough discus- 
sion by the proper ‘committee of the 
House, and that I believe to be the House 
Administration Committee. It is my in- 
tention to ask for a separate vote upon 
that amendment when we get back into 
the House. But I do want the Members 
of the House to consider whether or not 
they wish to put into this particular bill 
a provision which really has not had very 
much, if any, discussion, here on the 
floor. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
the Committee rose; and the Speaker 
having resumed the Chair, Mr. Priest, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
7313) making appropriations for the 
legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1953, and for other pur- 
poses, had directed him to report the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered, 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 75] 
Aandahl Buffett Dollinger 
Albert Burdick Donohue 
Allen, Calif. Burnside Dorn 
Anfuso Carlyle Doyle 
Auchincloss Carrigg Durham 
Bailey Celler Eaton 
Baring Chatham Elisworth 
Bates, Ky. Chiperfiela Engle 
Beckworth Cole, Kans, Evins 
Belcher Cox Fallon 
Boggs, Del. Crosser Fine 
Borner Davis, Ga. Forand 
Boykin Dawson Fugate 
Buckley Dingell Garmatz 
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Gore Kilday Riley 
Granger Klein Robeson 
5 Lanham Roosevelt 
Edwin Arthur Lesinski Sabath 
Hand Lovre Sasscer 
Harrison, Va McIntire Scott, 
Harrison, Wyo. Mahon Hugh D., Jr. 
Hedrick Mason Sheehan 
Heffernan Miller, Calif. Shelley 
Heller Mitchell Sheppard 
Herter Morris Smith, Miss, 
Hoeven Morrison Stigler 
Hoffman, Mich. Morton Stockman 
Holifield Moulder Sutton 
Hunter Multer Tackett 
Jackson, Calif. Mumma Van Pelt 
Jackson, Wash. Murdock Velde 
James Murphy Watts 
Jarman O'Brien, N. T. Welch 
Johnson O'Toole Werdel 
Jonas Perkins Wharton 
Jones, Mo. Philbin Wheeler 
Kee Potter Wickersham 
Kelly, N. Y. Poulson Williams, Miss. 
Kennedy Powell Wilson, Ind. 
Keogh Prouty Wood, Ga. 
R y Woodruff 


Kerr amsa: 
Kersten, Wis. Redden 

The SPEAKER. On this roll call 306 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 
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The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a separate vote on the so-called 
Teague amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any other amendment? 
If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment upon which a sepa- 
rate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read the Teague amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the House divided, and 
there were—ayes 133, noes 78. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have five legislative days to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
legislative appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 590 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 677) to fix the person- 
nel strength of the United States Marine 
Corps, and to establish the relationship of 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. That after gen- 
eral debate which shall be confined to the 
bill and continue not to exceed 4 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by 
the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Armed Services, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the 
bill to the House with such amendments 
as May have been adopted and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Speaker, House resolution 590 
makes in order the consideration of 
S. 677, a bill to fix the personnel strength 
of the United States Marine Corps, and 
to establish the relationship of the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. I understand that 
this bill will come up for general debate 
tomorrow in the hope debate and action 
on the measure may be concluded by 
tomorrow evening. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the 
resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. DENNY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 5 min- 
utes today, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 

Mr. O’KONSKI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 20 
minutes on Wednesday next, at the con- 
clusion of the legislative program and 
following any special orders heretofore 
entered. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York IMr. Javits] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 


EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS—SEC- 
OND SESSION - FIRST REPORT, 
RECORD AND FORECAST 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, our people 
are on the threshold of great decisions. 
For this purpose they require the great- 
est amount of information and enlight- 
enment. I consider it the duty of every 
public servant to afford this to the people 
he represents particularly, and to the 
country as a whole. 
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PROSPECTS FOR PEACE 


The present temper of our country 
may best be described as perplexed. We 
face enormous problems and are in a 
questioning mood as to whether we are 
pursuing the right ways to deal with 
them. Our efforts to bring about peace 
in Korea and to assure peace for the 
rest of the world are based upon the fol- 
lowing six points: 

First. Resistance to Communist ag- 
gression wherever manifested as in 
Korea. 

Second. Regional organization of the 
free world for defense as in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, the Rio 
Pact, the mutual security treaties with 
the Philippines, Japan, Australia, and 
New Zealand, and the proposed Middle 
East Command. 

Third. Aid to other free peoples to 
arm themselves for defense against 
Communist aggression as in Indochina, 
Iran, and Formosa. 

Fourth. Economic and technical aid 
to underdeveloped areas notably in south 
and southeast Asia, the Near East, Af- 
rica, and Latin America, to improve 
standards of living and strengthen free 
institutions. 

Fifth. A campaign of truth through 
the Voice of America and other means of 
education and information. 

Sixth. Strong support of the United 
Nations to make it an effective organi- 
zation to preserve the peace, to provide 
international police forces, to establish 
workable control over atomic and other 
weapons of mass destruction, and pro- 
gressive disarmament. 

Two major problems have arisen in 
our out this program: First, the 
extent to which we can follow our tradi- 
tional policy of favoring self-determina- 
tion for non-self-governing peoples even 
though when they attain independence 
they may not be able to meet the Com- 
munist challenge which faces every new 
nation nowadays. Second, to head off 
and counteract Communist internal sub- 
version in areas which are underdevel- 
oped and depressed and where a great 
deal of social and economic reform is 
needed. 

THE FAR EAST 

This area continues to be the focal 
point of Communist aggression. All ef- 
forts to bring about a truce in Korea 
have been frustrated by the Communist 
intransigeance and are apparently re- 
garded by the Communists on a political 
level—a truce to be concluded only when 
it suits them. Neither the United States 
nor the United Nations can jeopardize 
the American or international forces 
there by inadequate or vulnerable truce 
arrangements nor jeopardize the action 
which has driven the North Koreans and 
Chinese Communists and their Soviet 
masters out of South Korea and deprived 
them of the fruits of the aggression they 
began in June 1950. I am for continu- 
ing efforts to conclude a truce while pro- 
tecting our forces and checking the en- 
emy from getting too strong. 

Other United Nations forces in the 


Colombian, Ethiopian, Italian, Puerto 
Rican, and others—have been somewhat 
augmented but are still limited. Itisa 
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fact, however, that these other countries 
are mounting defense efforts of their 
own—notably the NATO countries of 
Western Europe—that France is fighting 
a full-scale war against the Communists 
in Indochina and Great Britain is fight- 
ing a similar full-scale action against the 
Communists in Malaya. It is to be noted 
that the cost to France of the Indochina 
action, estimated at over $1,000,000,000 
a year is alone more than the amount we 
provide for France under the mutual 
security program. 

Our Far Eastern policy urgently needs 
a Pacific Pact, a mutual defense arrange- 
ment for the free peoples of the Pacific, 
and an economic development program, 
a Far East recovery program. 

The Japanese Peace Treaty and the 
security treaty between the United 
States and the new Japan providing for 
the maintenance of defense forces there 
have taken effect. The mutual security 
program for this fiscal year seeks $408,- 
000,000 for economic and technical aid 
and $611,230,000 for military aid in the 
Far East. United States obligations to 
aid the Nationalist Chinese to defend 
Formosa continue. 

India remains a key factor in Asia as 
far as the United States is concerned. 
Should India go the way of China, it 
could very well mark the end of the free 
world in the Far East. It is for this 
reason that I have applied myself dili- 
gently to developing good relations be- 
tween the United States and India. 


EUROPE 


The mutual security program for this 
coming fiscal year 1952-53 calls for 
$3,360,000,000 for military aid and $1,- 
637,300,000 for defense support aid to 
Europe. Great progress has been made 
in building Europe’s defenses through 
NATO under General Eisenhower. We 
have a right to look forward with confi- 
dence to the work of his successor, Gen- 
eral Ridgway. United States equipment 
to the extent of over $3,000,000,000 has 
materially helped to build the NATO de- 
fenses. The NATO powers themselves 
spent over $8,000,000,000 for defense in 
the fiscal year 1950-51, will have spent 
over $11,000,000,000 in the fiscal year 
1951-52, and will spend over $14,000,- 
000,000 for defense in the fiscal year 
1952-53. By the end of this year it is 
expected that Western Europe will have 
25 equipped and ready divisions of its 
own for defense, and by the end of 1953 
this is expected to be increased to 50 
divisions. Defense support is aid with 
goods and materials instead of guns, 
ships, planes, and tanks designed to en- 
able Europe to carry on its own part of 
the defense program. With the program 
going forward in this magnitude we 
ought to be over the hump in terms of 
Europe's vulnerability to aggression from 
the east by the end of 1953. 

West Germany is a necessary part of 
European defense so long as she can be 
made part of it without compromising 
free Europe’s security. Great strides 
have been made in this respect with con- 
firmation of German participation in the 
Schuman Plan for the pooling of Eu- 
rope’s resources of coal and steel and in 
progress with the European defense com- 
munity for the pooling of the defense 
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forces of France, West Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, Holland, and Luxemburg, and 
the contractual arrangement with the 
German Federal Government. 

West Germany is gradually being 
brought by these means into terms of 
equality with the other European coun- 
tries on a basis of regional organization 
which I believe goes a long way to pre- 
vent Germany’s becoming again an ag- 
gressor threat in Europe. 

There are three points which still need 
careful attention: First, the recognition 
by the German people of their obliga- 
tions of restitution and indemnification 
to the victims of the Nazis or their fam- 
ilies; second, to guard against a recur- 
rence of ultra-nationalist control in Ger- 
many by giving the allies the “reserve 
power” to step back into occupation au- 
thority if this happens; and, third, to 
prevent the Soviet offers of unification of 
East Germany with West Germany from 
blocking the cooperation of West Ger- 
many in free Europe's security. 

WEAR EAST, NORTH AFRICA, AND ISRAEL 


This is probably the tinder-box area 
of the world. Tension exists in Iran 
over oil nationalization, in Egypt over 
the Suez Canal and the Sudan and in 
Tunisia and Morocco over self-governing 
status. The failure of the Arab States 
to negotiate peace with Israel continues, 
Yet the proposal for a Middle East com- 
mand, the United Nations plan for aid 
to the Palestine Arab refugees, aid for 
refugees in Israel and the technical as- 
sistance programs both of the United 
Nations and the United Nations offer a 
fundamental opportunity for stabilizing 
and vastly improving social and economic 
conditions in this area. 

United States aid to Israel and Israel 
refugees in the current fiscal year is 
$64,500,000 with an equal amount to the 
Arab States and Palestine Arab refugees. 
Israel continues to be the hard core of 
effective defense against aggression from 
the east in that area outside of Turkey. 
Until the Middle East Command can be 
formed Israel should be invited to be- 
come a member of NATO like Greece 
and Turkey and for substantially the 
same reason. The Mutual Security Pro- 
gram for 1952-53 calls for $79,000,000 of 
assistance for refugees and technical aid 
to Israel and for $89,500,000 for assist- 
ance to Palestine Arab refugees and 
technical aid to the Arab States. It 
marks the backing by the United States 
of the $250,000,000 United Nations pro- 
gram just promulgated for the resettle- 
ment of the Palestine Arab refugees. 
Our objective in this area continues to 
be peace between Israel and the Arab 
States and mutual development for so- 
cial and economic improvement. 

Nationalist aspirations like those in 
Iran and Egypt would have our sym- 
pathy provided they were responsible 
and did not endanger the free world. 
The Cairo riots were very disquieting. 
It is gratifying that the Egyptian people 
took measures to prevent a recurrence. 
A solution of these situations can be at- 
tained through mediation and the United 
States should use its best offices accord- 
ingly. 

In respect of scli-determination in 
Morocco and Tunisia the United Nations 
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has a great role to play as it had in 
establishing the independence of Libya 
and in dealing with Somaliland and Eri- 
trea in other areas of Africa. It is for 
this reason that I questioned the absten- 
tion of the United States from voting in 
the United Nations Security Council 
which blocked consideration of the Tu- 
nisian question. 
PUERTO RICO 


The problems of Puerto Rico have been 
crystallized through the adoption by the 
people of Puerto Rico of a constitution 
putting them in the status of a fully self- 
governing territory, which is up for ap- 
proval before the Congress. Without an- 
ticipating the result of the review of this 
document it is yet gratifying that the 
opportunity has been afforded to and 
availed of by the people of Puerto Rico 
to provide for their self-government. It 
is a test of the way in which we will run 
our whole policy for the Americas, 

UNITED NATIONS 


The United Nations continues to be 
the world’s best—perhaps last—hope for 
peace. I have supported the continuing 
efforts of the United States to bring 
about implementation of the resolution 
for the consideration of measures for 
disarmament passed by the last General 
Assembly. I have also urged our repre- 
sentatives to see if discussions for the 
control of atomic and other mass de- 
struction means of warfare cannot be 
resumed. ; 

The whole question of the veto in the 
Security Council should be reviewed in 
the United Nations, at least as it applies 
to the pacific settlement of disputes and 
a real effort should be made to set up 
international police forces, the need for 
which is so dramatically shown by the 
experience in resisting aggression in 
Korea. The United Nations should be 
encouraged to take a greater place in 
determining the destiny of non-self- 
governing peoples and those in colonial 
status. The United Nations has shown 
its flexibility through the regional or- 
ganizations for defense which it has 
been possible to establish without violat- 
ing its structure. 


ARMED SERVICES 


Our Armed Forces objectives continue 
to be about 3,700,000 men and women. 
A pay raise for military personnel has 
been voted which calls for a basic 4 per- 
cent increase in pay, plus a 14 percent 
increase in allowances for subsistence 
and quarters. It will be of especial bene- 
fit to those with dependents. 

Implementation of the universal mili- 
tary training plan came up for consider- 
ation but was returned to the Armed 
Services Committee without action at 
this time. I supported this move be- 
cause the legislation before us, due to a 
parliamentary situation which devel- 
oped, had no terminal date and was 
otherwise of a kind not intended by a 
majority of the people. It is possible 
that the measure may be brought up 
again even this year and it will cer- 
tainly be brought up again in 1953. 

I supported legislation, which passed 
the House, to enlarge the opportunities 
for citizenship of noncitizens serving in 
the armed services on or after June 25, 
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1950, and not later than June 30, 1955, 
on a petition filed before December 31, 
1952. The bill awaits Senate action. 
Such citizenship may now be applied for 
only after 3 years of service. 

VETERANS 


The law just passed authorizes a 5- 
percent increase in service-connected 
disability compensation for veterans of 
all wars who are less than 50 percent 
disabled and a 15-percent increase for 
those more than 50 percent disabled. 

It increases from $60 to $63 and from 
$72 to $75 the monthly non-service- 
connected disability pensions available 
to 65-year-old veterans or disabled vet- 
erans of World Wars I and II and Korea. 
For veterans who require the constant 
aid and attendance of another person at 
all times, it provides for an increase from 
$120 to $126 in the monthly non-service- 
connected disability pension. 

The pension eligibility income limita- 
tions for a veteran without dependents or 
a widow without children are raised from 
$1,200 to $1,400. For a veteran with de- 
pendents or a widow with children the 
limitation is raised from $2,500 to $2,700. 

Legislation, of which I am also a spon- 
sor, is at long last about to come up to 
extend to Korean veterans similar bene- 
fits under the GI bill of rights to those 
enjoyed by World War II veterans. 


PRICES AND CONTROLS 


The price-wage control law is coming 
up for extension soon, as it expires June 
30, 1952. I shall support such extension 
while at the same time seeking to 
strengthen the law. The Consumers 
Price Index recently leveled off and even 
receded a bit reflecting slight reductions 
in living costs, but this must be compared 
with the meteoric rise in the price index 
since the Korean action started in June 
1950, which has placed grave disabilities 
on moderate income families, particu- 
larly attributable to the very high in- 
crease in food prices. I will also join in 
seeking to take out of the law provisions 
giving guaranteed profit margins to dis- 
tributors and manufacturers—the Her- 
long and Capehart amendments. 

Wage stabilization has been gravely 
affected by the situation in steel which 
is discussed under the labor section of 
this report. I introduced legislation for 
a Joint Congressional Committee on 
Consumers as I consider the consumers’ 
interests to be the most neglected in the 
Congress. 

The bill permitting prices stipulated 
by the manufacturer or distributor to be 
charged for goods bearing a brand or 
trade-mark—fair trade—has passed. I 
supported it and endeavored to bring 
about an amendment which would have 
insured consumer protection while meet- 
ing the needs of small business. I have 
impressed upon retailer trade associa- 
tions the obligation they have to protect 
the consumer. 

RENT CONTROL AND HOUSING 


The people of our district have now 
had experience with the New York State 
rent-control law and can appreciate my 
views expressed last year that it is likely 
to give greater protection than the peo- 
ple of New York could get under the 
present or any new Federal rent-control 
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law. This is proving out as the Federal 
rent control law was greatly weakened in 
1951 and is likely to be even more weak- 
ened again this year. I shall support 
Federal rent control and try to strength- 
en it, as it is badly needed in many areas 
not served by State rent-control law as 
we are in New York. 

My congressional rent clinics continue 
to function throughout our district un- 
der a published schedule and the chair- 
manship of Hyman W. Sobell, Esq., 
serviced by volunteer lawyers who are 
serving thousands of tenants effectively 
without charge. 

As happened last year the program 
for federally-assisted low-rent housing 
was again cut in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to only 5,000 units for the 
whole country. I fought against this 
cut and will continue to do so and be- 
lieve that it may well be restored back 
to 45,000 units. But this is still not 
nearly enough for our problems in New 
York City. It compares with 50,000 units 
finally authorized last year of which New 
York’s share was about 10,000. The re- 
sulting diminution in publicly-assisted 
low-rent housing can only be made up for 
by greater State and city housing activity 
and by a middle income housing program 
for the families earning $3,500 to $4,500 
per year who are caught in the squeeze 
due to high construction costs today. 

A housing development—of both pub- 
lic and cooperative housing—is proposed 
for the Morningside-Manhattanville 
area in our district and is pending before 
the city and Federal authorities. Nat- 
urally, we want to see our area improved 
but this can and must be accomplished 
without serious hardship to the affected 
families and indeed with a view to mate- 
rially improving their housing condi- 
tions. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


Existing international tensions have 
tended to encourage some who have al- 
ways entertained these ideas to seek to 
bring about changes in our institutions 
emphasizing racial and religious differ- 
ences. This is shown by difficulties in 
breaking down segregation in housing in 
such widely separated places as San 
Francisco and Chicago; in the new em- 
phasis on segregation in education as in 
the District of Columbia. 

A resolution was adopted by the House 
to investigate the purposes for which tax 
exempt educational and philanthropic 
organizations are using their funds. I 
opposed it as I felt it carried implica- 
tions that the social policies and objec- 
tives of the foundations might be in 
effect censored. 

The bombing which resulted in the 
death of Mr. and Mrs. Moore at Mims, 
Fla., and the desecration of synagogues 
and Catholic churches in Miami and 
Philadelphia occurring early in the year 
caused me to introduce at the opening of 
this session of Congress an omnibus civil- 
rights bill dealing with segregation and 
discrimination in opportunities for em- 
ployment, housing, and education, and in 
interstate travel, segregation in the 
armed services, and antilynching and 
antipoll tax. Presenting as it did all 
the civil rights issues under one cover 
it has had a marked effect here. 
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I have also joined with a bipartisan 
group of my colleagues in reintroducing 
a bill making it unlawful to defame any 
racial or religious group of our citizens 
by material sent through the mails or 
shipped across State lines. The United 
States Supreme Court has recently sus- 
tained an Illinois group libel statute and 
I believe this is a valuable means to pro- 
tect our society against bigotry. 

IMMIGRATION 


The codification of the immigration 
laws recently passed by the House may 
become law this year. Though codifi- 
cation is desirable, I found it necessary 
to oppose this bill because it contained a 
new emphasis on racial distinctions 
while purporting to deal with some of the 
old. The eligibility of all people from 
the Far East for citizenship was estab- 
lished by the bill, but on a very limited 
quota basis for immigration of 100 per 
year for each country. In return, how- 
ever, the immigration laws were mate- 
rially revised putting Negroes from the 
West Indies on the same very limited 
quota of 100 per year per British colony 
instead of coming in as they have for 
years under the practically open British 
quota, The bill also created a special 
quota of 100 per year for any immigrant, 
no matter where born, if he had half or 
more Asiatic blood. In addition, 
changes were made by the bill in the 
quota system and in the laws regarding 
admission, deportation, and naturaliza- 
tion of immigrants, greatly restricting 
these oportunities over even what they 
are now and jeopardizing the status of 
every immigrant and making him sub- 
ject to deportation even after he had 
been here for many years. I am con- 
tinuing my fight in the expectation that 
the bill may be changed for the better 
before it becomes law. 


BUDGET AND TAXES 


There are no material changes in the 
personal income tax laws and the details 
regarding these laws detailed in my pre- 
vious report remain in effect. Vital mat- 
ters still need correction and these in- 
clude equalizing the tax burden for those 
on retirement pensions with those re- 
ceiving social security by granting the 
former a $2,000 exemption, giving the 
physically handicapped the same addi- 
tional $600 exemption now extended to 
the blind, providing for the traveling ex- 
penses of working people to and from 
work and other reforms. It is unlikely 
that income taxes will be either de- 
creased or increased this year. 

A very great problem remains—the 
budget. The President’s proposed ex- 
penditures of $85,500,000,000 against 
estimated receipts at $71,000,000,000 were 
figured to result in a likely deficit of 
$14,500,000,000. Present estimates indi- 
cate a deficit of about $5,000,000,000 and 
perhaps less. Our people still wish to be 
on a pay-as-you-go basis for defense 
mobilization; hence further efforts are 
called for consistent with the national 
security to come as close as possible to 
bringing about budget balance. 

The major element in the budget, ap- 
propriations for the armed services, has 
already been passed by the House at 
approximetely g43, 009,000,000. This rep- 
regents a cut of 84,713,945, 216 from the 
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budget request of $50,921,022,770. Also, 
expenditure for the armed services was 
limited by the House to $46,000,000,000. 
I supported the cuts made and in fact 
voted for a cut of an additional $2,500,- 
000,000 which did not carry, but I op- 
posed the expenditure ceiling because 
I felt it would result in making unavail- 
able to us great amounts of defense ma- 
terial which we urgently need and pay- 
ment for which would come out of past 
rather than present appropriations. 

The House has taken action on all ap- 
propriation bills except those for foreign 
aid, military construction and some mis- 
cellaneous items, and has cut about $6,- 
000,000,000, 10 percent, from the total of 
$66,721,108,411—the budget requests in 
these bills. Budget requests of over $12,- 
000,000,000 remain to be acted on. I an- 
ticipate that final cuts will be about the 
same percentage. 

The aggregate of goods and service 
produced in the United States, our gross 
national product, is now running at an 
all-time high of $339,000,000,000. The 
aggregate national debt of $258,336,700,- 
000—$1,649.25 per capita—is of proper 
concern to every American, but compari- 
son with our past indebtedness is not 
valid. This is so in view of the enormous 
increase in our gross national product, 
over three times what it was in 1939, 
when it was $91,339,000,000 and our na- 
tional debt was $40,429,532,411—$308.98 
per capita. While we make every effort 
in the highest spirit of patriotism to pay 
as we go in the defense mobilization, we 
should at the same time realize that our 
country is solid and carrying the defense 
mobilization effort very well indeed. 

True rather than false economy con- 
tinues to dictate substantial cuts in rivers 
and harbors and pork barrel projects 
generally—other than those needed to 
relieve the tragic Midwest river floods— 
cuts in agricultural conservation pay- 
ments and appropriations for agricul- 
tural price supports. I am not support- 
ing cuts to deprive us of needed medical 
research, public health or veterans’ serv- 
ices or to jeopardize fair treatment for 
post office or other Federal employees. 

SOCIAL SECURITY AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE 


Social security payments raised in the 
last Congress, but inadequately, need to 
be raised again. The social security sys- 
tem should be extended to the self-em- 
ployed, farm workers, and those in the 
armed services. The allowable monthly 
income limitations for social security re- 
cipients should be raised from the pres- 
ent $50 per month to $100 per month— 
I have joined in sponsoring such legis- 
lation—to make the situation reasonably 
conform to present standards of living. 
Legislation increasing social security 
payments by a $5 per month base in- 
crease with up to $18.75 per month in- 
crease in the higher brackets and making 
other needed reforms, including added 
protection for those serving in the Armed 
Forces, and increase of the income ceil- 
ing to $70 per month is likely to become 
law this year. 

Measures are pending to have the 
Federal Government supplement the re- 


sources of States threatening to ex- 


haust their unemployment insurance re- 
serves; also, to add an additional 50 per- 
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cent to State unemployment insurance 
benefits where unemployment is attribu- 
table to defense mobilization. There are 
also measures pending to enlarge the 
whole unemployment insurance system 
by including employees of practically all 
establishments and increasing the cover- 
age. Unemployment insurance is one of 
the great reforms of our time. Iam very 
sympathetic to making the system as 
beneficial as possible. 

Problems of older workers are attract- 
ing increasing attention, resulting in the 
inclusion in an appropriation bill passed 
by the House of a provision wiping out 
age limitations for the hiring of em- 
ployees by the Federal Government un- 
der civil service. My bill to prohibit 
age discrimination in employment op- 
portunities is gaining increasing support. 

POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 


The Post Office Department deficit for 
the current fiscal year is estimated to be 
$768,008,261 and for the ensuing fiscal 
year it is expected to be $669,332,000. 
However, despite increased rates users of 
the mails are still faced with one-a-day 
home deliveries and other onerous re- 
Strictions in service. I have intensified 
my efforts to get adequate postal services 
restored. There has been an improve- 
ment of mail pick-up service in the area 
north of West 125th Street which I be- 
lieve was helped by this effort. Our pos- 
tal employees are doing an outstanding 
job-and are now obliged to work harder 
than ever. What the Post Office Depart- 
ment urgently requires is modernization, 
adequate pay and conditions, and merit 
promotion for its employees—a measure 
which I am sponsoring, H. R. 3398— 
reorganization of the Department in ac- 
cordance with recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission and realistic rates 
for third-class mail—newspapers and 
periodicals. 

I have opposed curtailment of annual 
and sick leave granted Federal employ- 
ees as this is a false economy which is 
in effect a reduction in wages. I have 
also opposed the Whitten amendment 
making promotions and appointments 
temporary. Government workers should 
have the opportunity for permanent pro- 
motion to higher grades now as before 
where their service and ability entitles 
them to it. 

The increasing cost of living imposes 
its heaviest burdens on those who live 
on fixed incomes and I am supporting 
increases in payments to those receiving 
annuities and pensions from the Federal 
Government. 


MANAGEMENT AND LABOR 


The seizure of the steel plants as the 
result of the inability of labor and man- 
agement to get together on wages and 
working conditions has profoundly dis- 
turbed our country, the courts will prob- 
ably have passed on the question when 
this report is received. 

I have repeatedly pointed out that 
Taft-Hartley injunctions are not neces- 
sarily a solution as a strike can still 
come at the end of the 80-day injunc- 
tion period and such injunctions are 
also offensive to labor. Neither is an 
investigation of the Wage Stabilization 
Board a solution. I have sponsored for 
this reason the National Emergency Sei- 
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zure Act of 1952—H. R. 7449— setting 
the conditions of seizure in a national 
emergency, providing that no one should 
profit from it and that operations only 
to the extent essential to the national 
security and health should be continued. 
I feel the responsibility in this matter is 
that of the Congress and that Congress 
should take the authority and use it. 
A great many working people have felt 
that the Wage Stabilization Board is 
not acting quickly enough in passing on 
wage-increase cases requiring its deci- 
sion. I have made and will continue to 
make every effort to see that the Board 
gives prompt and realistic action in view 
of drastically increased living costs. 
MISCELLANEOUS ISSUES 


More alarming revelations of corrup- 
tion in the Federal Government have 
come out since my last report particular- 
ly in the Internal Revenue Bureau, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, and the 
Department of Justice. Our higher offi- 
cials cannot avoid the responsibility for 
shocking conditions under their admin- 
istration even if not personally involved 
and must take the responsibility also for 
letting out the Honorable Newbold Mor- 
ris. I am sponsoring a bill for an Office 
of Government Investigation to deal with 
this situation of honesty in Government 
on a year-round basis. 

The great interest in nominations for 
the Presidency, in both parties, has em- 
phasized the value of presidential pri- 
maries now available in only 17 of our 
48 States. I have given support to the 
extension of this effort in addition to 
my continuing efforts to bring about 
televising and broadcasting of important 
congressional proceedings and to mate- 
rially increase voting participation in our 
country. I have introduced new legisla- 
tion to improve the opportunities for vot- 
ing by the men and women in our Armed 
Forces. 

Our national resources have suffered 
during the war years. We must take all 
conservation measures to restore them 
and all measures to greatly increase the 
availability of raw materials from 
abroad. I am continuing my opposition 
to the tidelands bill granting the off- 
shore oil reserves to the States rather 
than to the Nation. Our country must 
give very careful consideration to the St. 
Lawrence seaway and power development 
project as it is in the interest of all Amer- 
icans to be sure that we do not overlook 
the potential inherent in the develop- 
ment of any great part of our country. 

New York City has suffered in certain 
of its major industries, like construction, 
men’s clothing and other soft goods 
manufacturing due to defense mobiliza- 
tion. I have joined with others of my 
colleagues in vigorous efforts to get the 
Federal Government to take special 
measures to help with these problems, 

In our local community problems we 
have been able to effect some reforms in 
traffic conditions and to make some prog- 
ress with crime conditions. But there is 
still a long way to go. The community 
has been aroused; cooperation between 
citizens, public officials, and police au- 
thorities has been better and these will 
bring about increasing improvement. 
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CONCLUSION 


The exigencies which face us are so 
great that we cannot afford to pause. 
It is a tribute to the strength of our 
people and our institutions that few 
Americans doubt that we shall come to 
the great decisions on the Presidency 
without any lessening of our efforts to de- 
fend and preserve free institutions and 
human liberty. 

(Mr, Javitz asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Denny] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE POST OFFICE 


Mr. DENNY. Mr. Speaker, there has 
long been a policy in the Post Office 
Department to employ temporary em- 
ployees at Christmas time on account of 
the large volume of mail. On the face 
of it and to all intents and rurposes 
it is an economy move. However, it has 
been a matter of robbing Peter to pay 
Paul. 

There is legislative authority to hire 
so-called “temps” in times of emergency 
in addition to the regulars and the “subs” 
to carry on the extra work. As a mat- 
ter of fact the postmasters are discour- 
aged from paying overtime to regulars 
except when absolutely necessary. 

The act of February 23, 1919, provided 
that whenever practicable, in case of 
emergency or otherwise, if a substitute 
is available the postmaster shall not 
employ a regular clerk overtime. The 
act of July 6, 1945, chapter 274, section 
2, provides for not more than 8 hours’ 
service in one day, but section 4 permits 
the use of reguiars for overtime in emer- 
gencies if the needs of the service re- 
quire, on a basis of 150 percent of pay. 

Therefore, Christmas becomes a field 
day for the Washington and local poli- 
ticians and a red-letter calendar date 
for handing out small plums to the 
friends of small ward heelers and over- 
lord bigwigs. The pretense is that the 
regulars and substitutes are exhausted 
after their regular 8-hour day and so 
local favorites—a very large percentage 
of whom have already worked for 8 
hours at other jobs—are brought in to 
finish the job. And how they do it. 

Entirely green and inexperienced men 
are charged with the sorting and deliv- 
ery of sacks and sacks of mail in all 
the large cities with a result that can 
be expected. Letters, postcards, and 
Christmas greetings are spread all over 
the cities to the wrong districts and the 
wrong addresses. Bags of mail, many 
containing important communications, 
are found lying on street corners and 
it is quite customary for deliveries to 
be made within a large town five or more 
days after the piece is mailed. Confu- 
sion and disorganization are rampant. 
It is impossible even for conscientious 
temporary carriers to do a really effi- 
cient job from lack of training and ex- 
pert supervision. Sadly enough, all of 
them are not conscientious. They just 
have a political job. 
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This inefficient program is not the 
fault of the local postmasters, practical- 
ly all of whom are dead against the 
whole system. In the city of Pittsburgh 
we have a most efficient postmaster who 
has come up through the ranks, is an 
expert organizer and has no tinge of 
politics. It is reported to me on excel- 
lent authority that last Christmas he 
offered to surrender 30,000 auxiliary 
hours for 12,000 overtime hours and was 
summarily turned down by Washington. 
Instead of granting his reasonable re- 
quest, they reduced his auxiliary allow- 
ance by 30,000 hours. This required a 
lot of thoughtful planning by the policy 
makers of the Department. The net re- 
sult was more confusion than usual, 
more careless disregard of the conven- 
ience of the taxpayers and, as always, the 
local postmaster is blamed and openly 
criticized for the whole performance. 

Imagine for one moment a large cor- 
poration engaged in an important job 
that requires speed, skill, and extra time, 
hiring inexperienced and untrained men 
who have no interest in the service or 
the quality of the work. It is just in- 
conceivable that anyone should regard 
such a process as economy. It is evi- 
dent that a job poorly done that has to 
be done over is a far more costly opera- 
tion than one efficiently accomplished 
with a larger initial cost, such as over- 
time. 

The employees of our post offices have 
long considered themselves the most 
willing and efficient servants of our peo- 
ple. They have had a long record of 
service to the public. The carriers and 
clerks are proud of their past record, and 
their morale has been of the highest. 
There are signs, however, of a lowering 
of morale, and it is rapidly becoming 
more difficult to hire the quality of men 
that the post office has had in the past 
and that they boast of. 

There are many things the employees 
do not relish. In addition to politics 
and confusion, they do not like the once- 
a-day delivery. They have no oppor- 
tunity for performing the kind of serv- 
ice that they know their people like, 
The carriers develop a complete loyal- 
ty for their people; they have a strong 
desire to please their customers even if 
it means more work and longer hours 
for themselves. They are well aware 
that if an important air-mail letter ar- 
rives too late to make the morning de- 
livery and lies in the post office until 
the next day, someone is not going to 
like it. They, being the contact men, 
hear all the complaints, and they are the 
ones who know that they are doing their 
work well and conscientiously. That is 
another cause of lower morale. 

All but the men who work and labor 
for the reputation and former glory of 
their Department have apparently for- 
gotten the Post Office Department’s 
motto, that famous quotation from 
Herodotus: 


Neither snow, nor rain, nor heat, nor 
gloom of night stays these couriers from 
the swift completion of their appointed 
rounds. (Herodotus, History Book 8, p. 98.) 
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PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from W. 
Virginia? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing roll call No. 72 today, I was called 
out of the Chamber on official business 
and did not get back in time to vote. I 
wish to state for the Recorp, if I had 
been present I would have voted “aye.” 


PATENT RIGHTS FOR MEMBERS OF 
THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 1537) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the extension of the term of 
certain patents of persons who served 
in the military or naval forces of the 
United States during World War II.” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and simply 
for the Recorp, may I state that our col- 
league has consulted with me and the 
Speaker. May I inquire of him as to 
whether he has taken the matter up 
with the leadership on the minority side? 

Mr. BRYSON. It has been taken up 
with them. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Bryson]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to provide for the extension of the 
term of certain patents of persons who served 
in the military or naval forces of the United 
States during World War II,” approved June 
30, 1950 (Public Law 598, sist Cong.) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Src. 5. (a) No person shall be held not 
to be the sole owner of a patent within the 
meaning of this act, by reason of any in- 
terest of his spouse in such patent. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
the first section fixing the time for filing ap- 
plication for an extension under this act, 
such application, in the case of any patent 
held by the applicant and his spouse as 
property under the laws of any State, Terri- 
tory, or possession, may be filed at any time 


within 1 year following the date of enact- 
ment of this section.” 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Bryson: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert 
“That the act entitled ‘An act to provide 
for the extension of the term of certain pat- 
ents of persons who served in the military or 
naval forces of the United States d 
World War II,’ approved June 30, 1950 (Pub- 
lic Law 598, 81st Cong.), is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 5. (a) No person shall be held not to 
be the sole owner of a patent within the 
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meaning of this act. by reason of any interest 
of his spouse in such patent. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
the first section fixing the time for filing 
application for an extension under this act, 
such application, In the case of any patent 
held by the applicant and his spouse may be 
filed at any time within 6 months following 
the date of enactment of this section.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


THE “GET OUT THE VOTE” CAM- 
PAIGN, BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I am sure that many Members are al- 
ready familiar with the “get out the vote” 
campaign which is being conducted by 
the Boy Scouts of America. This en- 
tirely nonpartisan effort is being under- 
taken in cooperation with the Freedoms 
Foundation, and should result in arous- 
ing our citizens to the importance of 
exercising their sacred American heri- 
tage and going to the polls to vote next 
November. 

At present the Scouts are distributing 
car cards and posters throughout the va- 
rious States, emphasizing the impor- 
tance of registering in accordance with 
State laws so as to be eligible to vote in 
November. 

On November 1 the Scouts will dis- 
tribute 30,000,000 door-knob hangers to 
the homes of America, reminding adult 
voters to go to the polls on November 4, 
and vote for the candidates of their 
choice. 

This national good turn by the Boy 
Scouts is a part of their program, For- 
ward on Liberty’s Team, which has cer- 
tain specified objectives for boys, the 
Scout movement and the Nation. 

The present membership of the Boy 
Scouts of America is close to 3,000,000 
and it is their belief that through this 
campaign they can exert a strong influ- 
ence among parents, relatives, and 
neighbors in producing a record vote. 

This nonpartisan and patriotic effort 
deserves support. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. MANSFIELD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 20 
minutes tomorrow, following any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
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Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Lane in three instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Teacve in four instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MANSFIELD and to include a reso- 
lution calling on the Committee on 
Armed Services to investigate the Koje 
situation. 

Mr. O'NEILL. 

Mr. Rivers and to include an article 
entitled “Naval and Marine Corps Den- 
tal Activities.” 

Mr. ASPINALL and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Deane and to include a statement. 

Mr. SHAFER (at the request of Mr. 
Smirn of Wisconsin) and to include an 
address by General MacArthur. 

Mr. Smita of Wisconsin in two in- 
stances and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mrs. Botton in two instances, to in- 
clude in one testimony given by Mr. Mc- 
Donald on the machine-tool situation 
and in the other a speech delivered by 
Mrs. Harden on Mother's Day. 

Mr. Morano in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. SeEty-Brown and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Core of New York and to include 
extraneous matter, 

Mr. MecCurrock and to include an es- 
say by Marvin Smith. 

Mr. Bow and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Mack of Washington and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Beamer and to include an edito- 
rial. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania and to 
include an article from the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Press. 

Mr. CARNAHAN in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. McDonovucH and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Poutson and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. MeCoxxRLL (at the request of Mr. 
GRAHAM). 

Mr. Dacve and to include a radio 
transcript. 

Mr. EBERHARTER and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Mappen and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin in five in- 
stances, in each to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. To.ierson in two instances, in 
each to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Kennepy (at the request of Mr. 
HowELL) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Ross. 

Mr. JENKINS. 

Mr. Jupp in three separate instances. 

Mr. ANGELL and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Gross and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. WEICHEL (at the request of Mr. 
Brown of Ohio) in two instances, 
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Mr. Vorys (at the request of Mr. 
Brown of Ohio). 

Mr. Brownson (at the request of Mr. 
Brown of Ohio) and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. BENTSEN. 

Mr. Parman and to include certain 
statements and excerpts. 

Mr. Etston and to include an editorial 
from the Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Mr. MLLER of New York in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. KATx in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Fioop in two instances. 

Mr. Yorty in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Rees of Kansas in two instances 
and in one to include an address. 

Mr. BENDER in eight instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MANSFIELD and include a news- 
paper editorial. 

Mr. Mansrretp to include in the re- 
marks he expects to make in general 
debate tomorrow certain extraneous 
material. 

Mr. Horan and to include a letter. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts to ex- 
tend in the Appendix a copy of a bill she 
introduced today, together with an ex- 
planation thereof and a letter from Gen- 
eral Gray. 

Mr. Curtis of Nebraska. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 2307. An act for the relief of Holger 
Kubischke; 

S. 2322. An act prohibiting the manufac- 
ture or use of the character “Smokey Bear” 
by unauthorized persons; 

S. 2521. An act to revive and reenact sec- 
tion 6 of the act entitled “An act author- 
izing the construction of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors for flood control, 
and for other purposes,” approved Decem- 
ber 22, 1944; and 

S. 2672, An act for the relief of Elisabeth 
Mueller (also known as Elizabeth Philbrick). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
and a joint resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 

H. R. 1499. An act to amend the act ap- 
proved August 4, 1919, as amended, provid- 
ing additional aid for the American Print- 
ing House for the Blind; 

H.R. 1949. An act to retrocede to the State 
of Illinois jurisdiction over 154.2 acres of land 
used in connection with the Chain of Rocks 
Canal, Madison County, II.; 

H. R. 3401. An act to make certain in- 
creases in the annuities of annuitants under 
the Foreign Service retirement and disabil- 
ity system; 

H. R. 4262. An act relating to the height 
of the building known as 2400 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 

H. R. 4551. An act to provide for the ac- 
quisition of a site for the new Federal build- 
ing in Newnan, Ga., adjoining the existing 
Federal building there as an economy meas- 
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ure before land value has increased as a re- 
sult of land improvement; 

H. R. 4902. An act to permit the importa- 
tion free of duty of racing shells to be used 
in connection with preparations for the 1952 
Olympic games; 

H. R. 5282. An act to amend section 2800 
(a) (5) of the Internal Revenue Code; 

H. R. 5998. An act to amend the excise tax 
on photographic apparatus; 

H. R. 6863. An act to make provision for 
suitable accommodations for the Bureau of 
Customs and certain other Government 
services at El Paso, Tex., and for other pur- 


es: 

H. R. 7189. An act to amend the provisions 
of the Internal Revenue Code which relate to 
machine guns and short-barreled firearms, 
so as to impose a tax on the making of 
sawed-off shotguns and to extend such pro- 
visions to Alaska and Hawaii, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 7230. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code so as to make nontaxable cer- 
tain stock transfers made by insurance com- 
panies to secure the performance of obliga- 
tions; and 

H. J. Res. 422. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the Washington 
State-Far East International Trade Fair, 
Seattle, Wash., to be admitted without pay- 
ment of tariff, and for other purposes. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Harrison of Virginia, for today, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. Mutter (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack), for 1 week, on account of 
the death of his mother. 

Mr. BRAMBLETT, for approximately 3 
weeks, on account of official business. 

Mr. D’Ewart, for May 19 through May 
29, 1952, on account of official business. 

Mr. Mumma (at the request of Mr. SIT- 
TLER), for 2 days, Thursday and Friday, 
on account of official business. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.) 
the House, under its previous order, ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Friday, May 16, 
1952, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1433. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting a 
proposed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1952 in the amount of $15,000,000 
for the Department of Agriculture (H. Doc. 
No. 468); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 

1434. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of legislation 
entitled “A bill to authorize the loan of two 
submarines to the Government of the Neth- 
reser to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ces. 

1435. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a letter from Gerre 
Stewart Voden, CTO, United States Naval 
Reserve, requesting that the planned rental 
rate increase for Navy-owned housing, where 
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forfeiture of the basic allowance for quarters 
was not involved, be prohibited, and that a 
more equitable distribution of rental rates 
thus furnishing relief to personnel in the 
first four, or lower, pay grades; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

1436. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a letter relative to re- 
questing authority to make grants for the 
development and improvement of certain 
class 4 and larger airport projects that 
should be undertaken during the fiscal year 
1953, pursuant to section 8 of the Federal 
Airport Act, Public Law 377, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, as amended by Public Law 445, 
Eighty-first Congress; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1437. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of a bill 
entitled “A bill to amend section 6 of the 
act of July 31, 1950, relating to appropria- 
tions for construction by the Secretary of 
the Interior of the Eklutna project, Alaska“; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CANNON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 7860. A bill making appropri- 
ations to supply urgent deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1929). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee: Committee on 
Public Works. H. R. 7817. A bill to provide 
for emergency flood-control work made 
necessary by recent floods, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1930). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. H. R. 7783. A bill to increase cer- 
tain rates of veterans’ compensation pro- 
vided for specific service-incurred disabilities, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1931). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 640. Resolution 
for consideration of H. R. 7005, a bill to 
amend the Mutual Security Act of 1951, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1932). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 7593. A bill to amend para- 
graph 1774, section 201, title II, of the Tariff 
Act of 1930; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1933). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DINGELL: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 7594. A bill to amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 with respect to the impor- 
tation of the feathers of wild birds, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1934). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3, of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CANNON: 

H. R. 7860. A bill making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in certain appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 
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By Mr. BRAMBLETT: 

H.R.7861. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code so as to prohibit the deduction 
from gross income of bad debts owed by 
political parties and political organizations; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BUDGE: 

H. R. 7862. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to include in the defi- 
nition of “agriculture” the maintenance and 
operation of ditches, canals, reservoirs, and 
waterways when maintained and operated 
for farming purposes, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. X. 7863. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation of funds for the establishment of 
the Smithsonian Gallery of Art as a part f 
a national war memorial in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. McGRATH: 

H.R. 7864. A bill to amend section 4527, 
Revised Statutes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr, MAGZE: 

H. R. 7865. A bill providing for construc- 
tion of a highway, and appurtenances 
thereto, traversint the Mississippi Valley; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 


the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MOULDER: 

H. R. 7867. A bill for the relief of the city 
of Glasgow, Mo.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H. R. 7868. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to cooperate with States 
and local agencies in the planning and r- 
rying out of works of improvement for soil 
conservation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PRIEST: 

H. R. 7869. A bill to prescribe policy and 
procedure in connection with construction 
contracts made by executive agencies, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REED of Illinois: 

H. R. 7870. A bill to authorize the Supreme 
Court of the United States to make and pub- 
lish rules for procedure on review of de- 
cisions of the Tax Court of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 7871. A bill to authorize the Post- 
master General to grant permission for the 
use in first- and second-class post offices of 
special canceling stamps or postmarking dies 
in order to encourage voting in general elec- 
tions; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 7872. A bill to prescribe policy and 
procedure in connection with construction 
contracts made by executive agencies, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEED: 
H. R. 7873. A bill to establish a temporary 
commission to investigate the costs and ef- 
fects of watershed programs for flood control 
in agricultural watersheds; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 
By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 7874. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended, to permit individuals 
entitled to old-age or survivors insurance 
benefits to earn $100 per month without de- 
ductions being made from their benefits; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. DEWART (by request): 

H. R. 7875. A bill to declare that the Unit- 

ed States holds certain lands in trust for 
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the Fort Belknap Indian community of Mon- 
tana; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: 

H. R. 7876. A bill relating to the taxation 
of life insurance companies; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANTAFF: 
H. R. 7877. A bill to amend section 1699 of 


By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H.R. 7878. A bill to amend the act of Octo- 
ber 30, 1951, in order to retain the present 
minimum per-piece rate for bulk mailings of 
third-class matter addressed for local de- 
livery; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. J. Res. 450. Joint resolution to designate 
the lake to be formed by the McNary Lock 
and Dam in the Columbia River, Wash. and 
Oreg., as Lake Wallula; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. GWINN: 

H. J. Res. 451. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to the taxation and 
borrowing powers of the Congress; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. J. Res. 452. Joint resolution making 
temporary appropriations for certain vet- 
erans’ benefits for the fiscal year 1952, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. Res. 641. Resolution to authorize the 

Committee on Armed Services to investigate 


and study the capture of Brig. Gen. Francis 


T. Dodd by Communist prisoners at Koje Is- 
land, and the concessions made to such pris- 
oners in return for his release; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. POULSON: 

H. Res. 642. Resolution requesting the Sec- 
retary of the Interior for certain informa- 
tion regarding the lands of the Agua Cali- 
ente Band of Indians; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. GOODWIN: Memorial of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature urging Congress to enact 


to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HESELTON: Resolutions of the 
General Court of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, urging the Congress of the United 
States to enact H. R. 6437, making possible 
aid to Massachusetts in cases of severe un- 
employment; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


urging enactment of H. R. 6437, making pos- 
sible aid to Massachusetts in cases of severe 
unemployment; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: Me- 
morial of the General Court of Massachu- 
setts urging the to enact H. R. 6437, 
making possible aid to States in cases of 
severe unemployment; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Massachusetts, memo- 
rializing the President and the Congress of 
the United States, relative to requesting 
enactment of H. R. 6437, making 
ald to Massachusetts in cases of severe un- 
employment; to the Committee on Ways and 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 7879. A bill to reimburse the South 
Dakota State Hospital for the Insane for the 
care of Indian patients; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H. R. 7880. A bill for the relief of Barbara 
Jeanne Kane; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: 

H. R. 7881, A bill for the relief of Theresa 
Mire Piantoni; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary 


H. R. 7882. A bill for the relief of Dr. and 
Mrs. A. Isaac Burnstein; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 7883. A bili for the relief of Stefan 
Virgilius Issareseu; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H. R. 7884. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Lydia Fahlbusch Wilson; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGRATH: 

H. R. 7885. A bill for the relief of Louis C. 
Guastella; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. R. 7886. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Vasilios Zarkadis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. R. 7887. A bill for the relief of Pietro 
Di Filippo; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


731. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion, by the Dairyland Cooperative Associa- 
tion urging the Wisconsin delegation in Con- 
gress to do all in their power to keep section 
104, known as the Andresen amendment in 
the War Production Act; the appropriation 
of money to build a laboratory within the 
confines of the United States for study and 
Tesearch to combat the hoof-and-mouth dis- 
ease; and supporting the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project and further condemning the 
action of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee for approving a bill which would make 
ol e a permissible part of the Navy 
ration as very detrimental to the dairy in- 
dustry of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

732. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion of the American Legion, department of 
Wisconsin, endorsing the provisions of legis- 
lation now known as the Internal Security 
Act, which was introduced in Congress as 
the Mundt-Nixon-Ferguson-McCarran bills 
and resolve to continue and support the work 
of the McCarran committee until the need 
therefor no longer exists; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


justifiable seizure of the steel industry in 
violation of constitutional rights and his 
failure to act under laws provided by Con- 
gress; condemning also the presumptuous 
and unauthorized attempt by the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board to impose the union shop 
on industry and further urging the Wiscon- 
sin delegation in Congress to take aggressive 
action for the purpose of appropri- 
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SENATE 


Fripay, May 16, 1952 


(Legislative day of Monday, May 
12, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rt. Rev. John P. Boland, pastor, .St. 
Thomas Aquinas Church, Buffalo, N. Y., 
offered the following prayer: 


In the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen, 


Lord God of nations, of all men, we 
thank You for crowning our being with 
dignity, for lining our way with the 
guide rails of laws, for giving us a peace- 
ful destiny. We are bound to You by 
hoops of sonship and the love it pre- 
figures and fulfills. Often we say “mea 
culpa” as we misjudge its meaning or 
try to warp it away from You and our- 
selves. 

We bow before You humbly and hope- 
fully; humbly because we are of the 
earth until you exalt us, hopefully be- 
cause You offer us the better things, and 
tomorrow we may accept and hold them. 

Give us this day the humility and the 
hope of our forefathers, who carved out, 
within a few decades of history’s years, 
not the mere brick and mortar building 
in which these counselors debate free- 
dom and its fabric, peace and its power, 
but the eternal liberties upon which this 
building and these discussions stand. 

Hold these chosen representatives of 
a favored new world inspired. May they 
make all of Your world, even that which 
is not yet awake, even that which is tot- 
tering on the brink of decay, new. Keep 
it new and wholesome. 

We ask Your blessing upon their 
thinking and their doing; turn the do- 
mestic and foreign crises which beset 
them and us into opportunities. Ham- 
mer out the golden sun of their language 
and the dark-silvered steel of their deeds 
on the anvils of measured plans for a 
world more pleasing to Your providence. 

These things we ask as we twine our 
fingers in prayer to Christ Jesus, our 
Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFaruanp, and 
by unanimous consent, the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, May 15, 1952, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following acts: 

On May 15, 1952: 

S. 1333. An act for the relief of Maria 
Seraphenia Egawa; 

S. 1365. An act to assist Federal prisoners 
in their rehabilitation; 

S. 1692. An act for the relief of Hilde 
Schindler and her minor daughter, Edeline 
Schindler; 
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S. 1833. An act for the relief of Barbara 
Jean Takada; 

S. 2294. An act for the relief of Carl 
Himura; and 

S. 2639. An act to amend the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act. 

On May 16, 1952: 

S. 1085. An act for the relief of Kane 
Shinohara; 

S. 1154. An act for the relief of Edi Ber- 
toli, Gino Guglielmi, and Serafinio Ballerini; 

S. 1796. An act for the relief of Bruno Leo 
Freund; 

S. 1812. An act for the relief of Janice 
Justina King; and 

S. 1853. An act for the relief of Hidemi 
Nakano. 


MESSAGE FROM THF HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1537) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the extension of the term of 
certain patents of persons who served 
in the military or naval forces of the 
United States during World War II,” 
with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 4323. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to enter into lease- 
purchase agreements to provide for the 
lease to the United States of real property 
and structures for terms of not less than 
8 or more than 25 years and for acquisi- 
tion of title to such properties and struc- 
tures by the United States at or before the 
expiration of the lease terms, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 7313. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1953, and for other pur- 
poses. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bill and joint reso- 
lution, and they were signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore: 

H. R. 5715. An act to increase certain pay 
and allowances for members of the uni- 
formed services, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 445. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States to pro- 
claim the 7-day period beginning May 18, 
1952, as Olympic Week. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. MAYBANK was excused from 
attendance on the sessions of thé Senate 
on Monday and Tuesday next, because of 
official business. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to make insertions in the REC- 
orp and transact other routine business, 
without debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES INFORMATION 
AND EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACT or 1948 
A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 

amend the United States Information and 

Educational Exchange Act of 1948 (with an 

accompanying paper); to the Committee on 

Foreign Relations. 

CONFIDENTIAL REPORTS OF NATIONAL MUNI- 

TIONS CoNTROL Boarp 
A letter from the Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Munitions Control Board, Department 
of State, Washington, D. C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, copies of confidential re- 
ports prepared by the Board; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 
REPORT oF UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 
ON TRADE AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 
A letter from the Chairman, United States 

Tariff Commission, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the Commission on the oper- 
ation of the trade agreements program, for 
the period July 1, 1950, to June 30, 1951 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Finance, 

REPORT ON BORROWING AUTHORITY BY OFFICE 

OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 

A letter from the Director, Executive Office 
of the President, Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, Washington, D. C., transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on borrowing authority, 
for the quarter ended March 31, 1952 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

CONSTRUCTION OF EKLUTNA PROJECT, ALASKA 
A letter from the Under Secretary of the 

Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 

legislation to amend section 6 of the act of 

July 31, 1950, relating to appropriations for 

construction by the Secretary of the Interior 

of the Eklutna project, Alaska (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

ALLEVIATION OF PROBLEM CAUSED BY CREATION 
OF SMALL FRACTIONAL INTERESTS IN TRUST 
AND RESTRICTED LANDS OF INDIVIDUAL 
INDIANS - 


A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to alleviate the problem caused by 
the creation of small fractional interests in 
trust and restricted lands of individual In- 
dians, and for other purposes (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

REPORT OF AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INTER- 
NATIONAL Law 


A letter from the Secretary, American So- 
ciety of International Law, Washington, 
D. C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
of the society for the year ended December 
31, 1951 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

REPORT ON CERTAIN FEDERAL-AID AIRPORT 

PROGRAM 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the Federal-aid airport program, class 4, and 
larger airport projects that should be under- 
taken during fiscal year 1953 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

DANIEL E. WHELAN, JR. 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to authorize the restoration of Daniel 
E. Whelan, Jr., lieutenant commander, re- 
tired, to the active list of the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 
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SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAMES 

A letter from the Acting Attorney Gen- 
eral, withdrawing the names of An-Hwa Liu 
and Ann Ling Liu from a report relating to 
aliens whose deportation had been suspend- 
ed, transmitted to the Senate on July 2, 
1951; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, relating to 
aid to Massachusetts in cases of severe un- 
employment; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See resolutions printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mr. Lopce (for himself and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL) on May 15, 1952, pp. 5275-5276, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A letter from the general counsel of the 
New York State Civil Defense Commission, 
relating to correspondence between the State 
of New York and the States of New Hamp- 
shire, Delaware, and Pennsylvania, concern- 
ing the existence of the interstate civil de- 
fense compact existing between them; to the 
Comrgttee on Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by the United Tex- 
tile Workers of America, Washington, D. C., 
relating to wages in the textile industry; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

A resolution adopted by the Engineering 
Association of Hawaii, favoring the enact- 
ment of House bill 6521, relating to the im- 
portation of commercial explosives into Ha- 
wali; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

A memorial signed by Mrs. George W. 
Bean, and sundry members of St. John’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Georgetown 
Parish, Washington, D. C., remonstrating 
against the appointment of an Ambassador 
to the Vatican; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

A cablegram in the nature of a petition 
from Abelardo Martinez Otero, president, 
municipal assembly, and Enrique Rodriguez, 
municipal secretary, of Arecibo, P. R., praying 
for the approval of the Puerto Rican Consti- 
tution; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

A cablegram in the nature of a petition 
from Juan Suarez, president, Association of 
Industrials, San Juan, P. R., embody- 
ing a resolution adopted by that association, 
favoring the adoption of the Puerto Rican 
Constitution; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, 

A letter and cablegram, in the nature of 
petitions, from Joaquin Torre Noriega, pres- 
ident, municipal committee, People’s Demo- 
cratic Party, Ciales, P. R., praying for 
the adoption of the Puerto Rican Constitu- 
tion; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

A cablegram in the nature of a petition 
signed by A. Rodriguez Geigel, governor, dis- 
trict 51, Lions International, and sundry 
other citizens and organizations of San Juan, 
P. R., praying for the adoption of the 
Puerto Rican Constitution; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

A cablegram in the nature of a memorial 
signed by Dr. Gilberto Concepcion De Garcia, 
president, Puerto Rico Independence Party, 
San Juan, P. R., rem against the 
approval of the Puerto Rican Constitution; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

The memorial of R. Arjona-Siaca, of Hato 


(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
Vincente Geigel-Polanco, of Puerto Rico, 
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remonstrating against the adoption of the 
Puerto Rican Constitution; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

H. R. 1842. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Ann Morrison; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 1583); and 

H.R. 7345. A bill to exclude from gross 
Income the proceeds of certain sports pro- 
grams conducted for the benefit of the 
American National Red Cross; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1584). 


AMENDMENT OF DEFENSE HOUSING 
LAWS—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I report favorably, with amend- 
ments, the bill (S. 3066) to amend de- 
fense housing laws, and for other pur- 
poses, and I submit a report (No. 1582) 
thereon. 

I shall not take the time of the Senate 
to discuss the bill and report, because I 
realize there is other important business 
now before the Senate. However, I 
should like to call attention to the 
changes which were made in the bill by 
the committee, 

First. FHA: The additional $1,000,- 
000,000 insurance authorization, as 
originally proposed in the bill, was re- 
duced to a $400,000,000 increase, and the 
new authorization was limited in use to 
programed defense housing in critical 
defense housing areas, military housing 
under the Maybank-Wherry Act, and 
disaster housing. 

Second. FNMA: The additional $1,- 
300,000,000 of advance commitment au- 
thority, as originally proposed in the bill, 
was reduced to a $900,000,000 increase. 

Third. Community facilities: The pro- 
posed increase of $100,000,000 in the 
present $60,000,000 authorization for 
community facilities was reduced to 
$40,000,000, making the total authoriza- 
tion for community facilities $100,000,- 
000 instead of $160,000,000 as originally 
proposed. 

Fourth. Direct housing construction 
by the Federal Government: The pro- 
posed increase of $200,000,000 in the 
present $50,000,000 authorization for 
housing under title III of Public Law 139 
was reduced to $50,000,000, making the 
total authorization for housing under 
that title $100,000,000 instead of $250,- 
000,000 as originally proposed. 

Fifth. Alaska housing: The proposed 
$10,000,000 increase in the present au- 
thorization for Alaskan housing was re- 
duced to $5,000,000, making the total 
authorization for Alaska housing $20,- 
000,000 instead of $25,000,000 as orig- 
inally proposed. 

Sixth. Farm housing: (a) Instead of 
the open-ended extension of the power 
to make loans for homes and buildings 
on adequate farms pursuant to section 
402 (a) of Public Law 171, the power was 
extended for 1 year, with the power to 
make not exceeding an additional $100,- 
000,000 in such loans. 
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(b) Instead of the open-ended author- 
ization to make contributions in con- 
nection with loans for housing and 
buildings on potentially adequate farms 
pursuant to section 503 of Public Law 
171, the power was extended for 1 year, 
with the power to make not exceeding 
an additional $2,000,000 contributions 
per annum. 

(c) Instead of the open-ended exten- 
sion of the power to make special loans 
and grants for minor improvements for 
housing and buildings pursuant to sec- 
tion 504 of Public Law 171 the power was 
extended for 1 year, with the power to 
make not exceeding an additional $10,- 
000,000 in such special loans and grants, 

Seventh. Federally chartered savings 
and loan associations: An amendment 
was added to remove, in connection with 
federally chartered savings and loan as- 
sociations, the present provisions of law 
which limit to 15 percent of assets the 
amount of mortgages which can be pur- 
chased outside the 50-mile limit of the 
institution’s home office, FHA-insured 
loans or VA-guaranteed loans, 

The report was unanimously approved 
by the committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received, and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the report will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The report is as follows: 

The Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 3066) to 
amend defense housing laws, and for other 
purposes, having considered the same, report 
favorably thereon, with amendments, and 
unanimously recommended that the bill, as 
amended, do pass. 

I, INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 

This bill would provide increases in au- 
thorizations and other changes in existing 
law which are necessary to carry out effec- 
tively the Defense Housing and Community 
Facilities and Services Act of 1951. That 
act was designed to assist the provision of 
housing and community facilities and serv- 
ices required to meet the needs of in-migrant 
defense workers and military personnel in 
critical defense housing areas. The amounts 
of the increases in the dollar authorizations 
provided in the bill as introduced and as 
reported by your committee are as follows: 


Increase in | Increase in 
bill bill as 
reported 


Authorization 


2. For FNMA purchases 
and commitments 

3. For defense housing 
2 


8400, 000, 000 
900, 000, 000 


— 80, 000, 000 
4. For community facili- 
and services ap- 

47 . — kes, 40, 000, 000 
or Alaska housing Joan 

appropriation 8, 000, 000 


Total. 2, 610, 000, 000 |1, 395, 000, 000 


Your committee has thus reduced these 
authorizations by almost 50 percent. It has 
also reduced an unlimited authorization in 
the bill for farm housing assistance to an 
additional 1-year authorization at the cur- 
rent annual dollar amounts provided in 
existing law. 

Your committee firmly believes that these 
reductions represent the maximum amounts 
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which can be made consistent with meeting 
urgent defense needs in critical defense 
housing areas. The increased authorizations 
should be adequate, however, to continue the 
programs involved until the Eighty-third 
Congress has an opportunity to review the 
need for further authorizations. 


H. GENERAL 


Since the enactment of the Defense Hous- 
Ing and Community Facilities and Services 
Act of 1951, the principal problem in provid- 
ing housing for defense workers has been 
the lack of private financing. There has 
been a general shortage of private mortgage 
money for housing. Also, there has been 
an apparent reluctance on the part of major 
sources of permanent mortgage funds to 
finance this housing in critical defense areas, 
even with the special and liberal FHA mort- 
gage insurance aids provided in the 1951 
act. 

Recognizing the importance of this prob- 
lem to defense production and military in- 
stallations throughout the country, your 
committee held extensive round-table hear- 
ings on mortgage financing earlier this year, 
attended by representatives of major sources 
of permanent funds, of operative 
builders, and of Government agencies. The 
testimony presented at these clear- 
ly developed the fact that the major sources 
of permanent mortgage funds would not be 
willing to make the money available for 
needed defense housing unless they were able 
to obtain advance commitments by the Fed- 
eral National 


on the assumption that investment in the 
needed defense housing is more risky from 
the standpoint of long-term marketability. 
Your committee does not believe that the 
evidence presented supported that posi- 
tion. However, your committee is firmly 
convinced that if our urgently needed de- 
fense housing is to be built, and built by 
private enterprise in time to meet defense 
requirements, the FNMA must be authorized 
to make advance commitments for the pur- 
chase of mortgages on such housing. 

Recent actual experience with pro- 

defense confirms our con- 
clusion reached at the round-table confer- 
ence that FNMA advance commitments are 
now essential to the construction of most of 
such housing. The 1951 act permitted ad- 
vance commitments of up to $200,000,000 for 
this housing in view of the urgency of the de- 
fense-housing need and the situation already 
existing in the private mortgage money mar- 
ket. The use of this commitment authority 
produced the bulk of the limited amount of 
defense housing on which construction has 
started. Construction has started on only 
about 16,500 of the approximately 80,000 
units of defense housing already pro- 
gramed. Advance commitments under the 
1951 act have covered about three-fourths 
of all the units under construction. With 
sufficient advance commitments, there is no 
question but that the needed defense hous- 
ing can be provided. Builders are anxious 
to undertake the construction if financing is 
avallabla, as shown by the fact that applica- 
tions of builders for programed defense 
housing have exceeded by three times the 
number of units. 

In addition to the need for further FNMA 
suthorizations and certain modifications in 
the FNMA program, we have to meet the need 
for an additional insurance authorization to 
carry out the ho: insurance op- 
erations of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, particularly for defense, Maybank- 
Wherry Act, and disaster housing. Further 
legislative authority and changes are also 
needed for housing and community facili- 
ties under title U of the 1951 Housing Act; 
for Alaska defense-housing loans; for the 
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farm-housing program under title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949; and for housing in 
Guam. Provisions of the bill to meet these 
needs and other minor provisions are ex- 
plained in detail in the section-by-section 
explanation below. 

Your committee in its action on the ex- 
tension of the Defense Production Act re- 
jected an amendment to remove existing 
restrictions on residential credit. This ac- 
tion conforms with the objective of this bill. 
It was concluded by your committee that 
such action would be undesirable for the 
time being. Freeing all home-mortgage 
credit from control would remove one of the 
existing incentives for making the limited 
supply of mortgage money available for con- 
struction in critical defense-housing areas. 
It would also permit the limited amount of 
available private funds to be used to a 
greater extent in the vicinity of major 
sources of private credit, thus making it more 
dificult to finance home construction in 
rural areas and in communities which are 
distant from the larger financial centers. 


NI. SECTION-BY-SECTION EXPLANATION 


Section 1. Short title: “Housing Act of 
1952.” 

Section 2. FHA authorization: Section 217 
of the National Housing Act, as amended 
(which was added by the Defense Housing 
and Community Facilities and Services Act 
of 1951) authorized an aggregate of $1,500,- 
000,000 of additional mortgage obligations to 
be insured under the new defense 
title (title IX) of the National Housing Act, 
and under older titles of that act. Authori- 
ty to release the $1,500,000,000 additional 
FHA insurance authorization was vested in 
the President who could, within the total 
amount authorized, ibe the amounts 
to be allocated to rent titles of the act. 
All but $300,000,000 of this authority has 
been allocated. 

Section 2 of this bill, as reported, would 
amend section 217 in two particulars. It 
would provide $400,000,000 of additional FHA 
insurance authorization which could be al- 
located by the President only to future 
mortgages (insured by the FHA after June 
30, 1952) covering defense, military, and dis- 
aster housing. It would also authorize the 
President to recapture any unused authori- 
zations under some titles of the act and al- 
locate them to other titles without thereby 
Increasing the aggregate FHA authorization. 
Any amounts so allocated but unused could 
be reallocated to the original or another title. 
Thus, the President could allocate to title 
IX (or other title of the act) any unused 
amount of the present $1,500,000,000 authori- 
zation provided in section 217 plus any un- 
used parts of present authorizations pro- 
vided in other titles. 

Section 217, as it would be amended, would 
continue to be inapplicable to the FHA in- 
surance authorization for modernization and 
repair loans under section 2 of the National 
Housing Act. Also, as is now provided by 
section 217, no authorization under any sec- 
tion of title VI (relating to World War II war 
and veterans’ housing) may be increased by 
the President beyond present statutory 
limits. 

Section 3. FNMA mortgage-purchasing au- 
thority and commitments—Subsection (a) 
(1): Section 301 of the National Housing 
Act, as amended, authorizes the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association (FNMA) to pur- 
chase Government insured or guaranteed 
home mortgages if they are insured after 
“April 30, 1948,” and meet certain other pre- 
scribed conditions. This subsection would 
change that date to February 29, 1952, with 
respect to the purchase of mortgages other 
than “defense or disaster mortgages,” which 
are defined as mortgages (1) on defense 
housing programed by the HHFA Adminis- 
trator in an area determined by the Presi- 
dent or his designee to be a critical defense 
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Se kene (2) with respect to which 
eral Housing Commissioner has issued 


a paper iain to insure pursuant to title 
VIII of the National Housing Act, or (3) 
housing intended to be made avail- 
able primarily for families who are victims 
of a catastrophe which the President has de- 
termined to be a major disaster. Except for 
these defense or disaster mortgages, and ex- 
cept for mortgages for which purchase com- 
mitments have been made, this subsection 
would thus make ineligible for FNMA pur- 
chase any mortgages which were insured or 
guaranteed prior to March 1, 1952. 

This subsection would also repeal the pro- 
vision in section 301 that no deposit or fee 
required or charged by FNMA for the pur- 
chase of a mortgage shall exceed 1 percent 
of the original principal obligation of such 
mortgage. The FNMA would thus be per- 
mitted in appropriate cases to charge de- 
posits or fees in excess of that amount. This 
authority is needed to provide for flexibility 
in setting fees or charges for nondefense 
mortgage purchases whenever it may be 
necessary to take additional action to further 
prevent unnecessary use of the Government 
secondary market. 

The committee amendments in subsection 
(a) (1) are merely to perfect the language 
of the subsection. 

Subsection (a) (2): The FNMA is re- 
stricted generally (by section 301 of the 
National Housing Act) from purchasing 
mortgages from one lender in excess of 50 
percent of all mortgages made by that lender 
which are otherwise eligible for purchase by 
FNMA. In accordance with the act, this 50 
percent is computed on the basis of mort- 
gages insured or guaranteed after April 30, 
1948. This subsection would change the 
base date to February 29, 1952. 

Subsection (a) (3): Certain mortgages 
insured under the National Housing Act and 
mortgages guaranteed under the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 are now 
expressly exempted by section 301 of the 
National Housing Act from the 50 percent 
limitation on FNMA purchases from any one 
lender. This subsection would change sec- 
tion 301 so that exemptions from the 50- 

t limitation would depend on whether 
the mortgages to be purchased are “defense 
or disaster mortgages” as defined above. 
(See explanation of subsection (a) (1).) 
The defense or disaster mortgages would in- 
clude those insured or guaranteed under the 
various sections of the National Housing Act 
or the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, but only if they cover programmed de- 
fense housing, military housing, or housing 
for victims of a catastrophe which the Pres- 
ident has determined to be a major disaster. 

Subsection (a) (4): Section 301 of the 
National Housing Act prohibits FNMA gen- 
erally from entering into commitments to 
purchase mortgages which are not insured 
or guaranteed at the time of the commit- 
ment. However, this section was amended 
by the Congress to permit such commitments 
up to $252,000,000 outstanding at any one 
time if they related to defense or disaster 
mortgages as defined above. Subsection (a) 
(4) of the bill, as reported, would increase 
by $900,000,000 the amount of commitments 
which could be outstanding with respect to 
defense and disaster mortgages, so that such 
total amount would be $1,152,000,000. No 
authority would be granted to enter into 
commitments to purchase other than de- 
fense or disaster mortgages, and the author- 
ity to enter into commitments with respect 
to defense and disaster mortgages would ex- 
pire June 80, 1953. 

Subsection (b): The present 8 
authority of FNMA is 82.750, O00, ooo. 
subsection, as reported, would amend pong 
tion 302 of the National Housing Act to in- 
crease this purchasing authority by $900,- 
000,000 making a total authority of $3,650,- 
000,000. However, not more than the present 
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authorization could be used for the purchase 
of mortgages other than defense or disaster 
mortgages. 

Section 4. Authorization for defense com- 
munity facilities and Federal defense hous- 
ing: Section 4 of the bill, as reported, would 
amend section 313 of the Defense Housing 
and Community Facilities and Services Act 
of 1951 in two particulars. The authoriza- 
tion for Federally-aided or provided defense 
community facilities and services contained 
in title III of that act would be increased 
from $60,000,000 to $100,000,000. The au- 
thorization for Federal defense housing con- 
tained in title III of that act would be in- 
creased from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000. 

A. Defense community facilities: The ad- 
ditional authorization for community facil- 
ities represents the minimum amount which 
your committee felt should be authorized at 
this time for Federal loans and grants to 
critical defense localities for such essential 
facilities as water and sewer lines, water and 
sewage treatment plants, hospitals, streets, 
and fire-protection facilities. Water and 
sewer facilities, including treatment plants, 
predominate in this program. The aid is 
furnished only where the need is defense- 
caused and only where the locality would 
otherwise be unable to provide the facilities. 
Full use is made of existing facilities and the 
Congress has provided safeguards to preserve 
local control and operation, 

Unless this type of aid is furnished, de- 
fense activities will be hindered and de- 
fense housing construction delayed. Your 
committee has found that the inability of 
local defense communities to provide such 
facilities is an obstacle to the provision of 
housing by private enterprise. 

B. Defense housing: The additional au- 
thorization of $50,000,000 recommended by 
your committee for housing to be provided 
in critical defense housing areas under title 
III of the 1951 act likewise represents the 
minimum amount which your committee 
felt should be authorized at this time. This 
sum represents a 75-percent cut below the 
amount requested. However, your commit- 
tee felt that the extent of the need could be 
reexamined in the next Congress. 

The housing is provided only where it is 
clear that there is a vital defense need, and 
only where the need is temporary or where 
private enterprise, after being given ade- 
quate opportunity to build, is unable to pro- 
vide the housing even with the liberal Fed- 
eral aids provided by law for private de- 
fense housing. The military activities to be 
served by this program include air bases, 
training camps, navy yards, arsenals, 
ordnance plants, ammunition depots, and 
ports of embarkation. The private defense 
industries include shipyards, aircraft manu- 
facturing plants, railroad port facilities, 
power production, copper and cobalt mines 
and smelting facilities, and similar defense 
activities. 

As your committee stated in its report, 
on the legislation which originally author- 
ized this program: 

“To expect all needed defense housing to 
be provided without any recourse to the au- 
thorizations provided by title III would be 
completely unrealistic. Action under this 
title must be justified solely in terms of 
the defense program and as an integral part 
of that program. Where so justified it seems 
obvious to your committee that such action 
must be taken.” 

Section 5. Use of existing federally owned 
masonry housing to meet defense needs: 
This is a technical amendment to permit 
the Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator to transfer masonry temporary hous- 
ing, built under the Lanham War Housing 
Act or similar acts, to meet temporary de- 
fense needs under the Defense Housing and 
Community Facilities and Services Act of 
1951. Adequate authority in this regard 
exists with respect to such housing of frame 
construction. Section 5 of the bill would 
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amend section 302 (b) of the 1951 act to 
permit “existing housing built or acquired 
by the United States under authority of 
other law” to be transferred for defense use 
under the act. A number of World War II 
temporary housing projects were of masonry 
construction notwithstanding the tempo- 
rary need because of acute lumber shortages 
in particular localities during World War II. 

Section 6. Extension of removal date for 
temporary World War II housing: This sec- 
tion provides for a technical amendment to 
the Lanham Act (Public Law 849, 76th Cong., 
as amended) to permit the President to ex- 
tend the December 31, 1952, date which is 
now prescribed in section 313 of that act for 
the removal of certain limited classes of tem- 
porary war and veterans’ housing under the 
jurisdiction of the Housing Administrator, 
Authority has already been granted to ex- 
tend this date with respect to the bulk of 
the temporary war and veterans’ housing, 
but apparently through inadvertence these 
limited classes of housing were omitted from 
that authority. As the law is now written, 
this housing must be removed by December 
$1, 1952, except where the Housing Admin- 
istrator finds, after consultations with the 
local communities, that it is still needed. 
All such exceptions would have to be re- 
examined annually and reported to the Con- 
gress. The Congress has extended earlier 
removal dates from time to time, the Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, date having been established 
by an amendment adopted in April 1950, 
several months before the outbreak of the 
Korean conflict. After the outbreak of the 
Korean conflict, in order to continue tem- 
porary housing in use for defense purposes, 
the Congress enacted section 611 of the 
Lanham Act, authorizing the President to 
extend a number of dates by which tempo- 
rary housing must be vacated and either 
sold or removed. Section 6 of this bill would 
merely include the approaching December 
31, 1952, deadline in the authority now con- 
tained in section 611. 

About 35,000 housing units will be affected 
in the following categories: 

1. Veterans’ reuse housing not relin- 
quished or transferred to local bodies; 

2. Temporary housing relinquished or 
transferred to local bodies subject to the 
removal requirements of section 313; and 

8. Certain miscellaneous housing units 
expressly excepted by section 604 from the 
requirements of title VI of the Lanham Act 
for vacating and removing temporary 
housing. 

Section 7. Alaska housing authorization: 
The Alaska Housing Act (Public Law 52, 81st 
Cong.) authorizes appropriations of $15,- 
000,000 to the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator for the purchase, on a re- 
volving basis, of bonds of the Alaska Housing 
Authority to provide funds for housing con- 
struction in the Territory. The Alaska 
Housing Authority utilizes the funds in 
making loans to private residential builders 
or, as à last resort, may undertake direct 
construction, Section 7 of the bill would 
increase the amount of the authorization in 
the Alaska Housing Act to $20,000,000. 

Section 8. Waiver of FHA fees on conver- 
sion of applications from section 608 to sec- 
tion 207: Under title VI of the National 
Housing Act, the title which provided spe- 
cial mortgage insurance aids for World War 
II housing and veterans’ housing, a rental 
housing mortgage may be insured under sec- 
tion 608 of the act only pursuant to a com- 
mitment to insure issued by the FHA on 
application filed on or before March 1, 1950. 
Some cases have arisen where the holders of 
such validly issued commitments have, with 
respect to the same project, made application 
to convert the section 608 commitment to 
insurance under section 207 of the act, 
which is the regular FHA rental housing 
mortgage insurance section. Technically, 
such a conversion of insurance with respect 
to the same project from section 608 to sec- 
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tion 207 is regarded by the FHA as a new 
application for which the regular applica- 
tion fees must be paid, resulting in dupli- 
cate application fees for insurance on the 
same project. This amendment would merely 
permit the application fees already paid on 
account of an application for a section 608 
project where the commitment has been 
issued by FHA to be credited toward the fees 
due for the section 207 application covering 
the same property or project. However, it 
is not intended that these provisions be con- 
strued to authorize or require any refunds 
of fees previously paid. 

Section 9. Cancellation of Housing Agency 
notes to Treasury on account of losses on 
loans transferred to the Housing Agency from 
RFC: Under Reorganization Plan No. 23 of 
1950, a number of prefabricated housing 
loans made by the RFO were transferred to 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
The related RFC notes to the Treasury were 
canceled and the Housing Administrator 
issued a substitute note for the principal 
amount of the transferred loans plus accrued 
interest. At the time of the transfer a 
number of the loans were in default and 
many were not fully covered by collateral, so 
that the Housing Administrator's note to 
the Treasury was in excess of the recovery 
value of the transferred loans. A book re- 
serve of $7,777,104 for losses on account 
of the transferred loans was established at 
the time of the transfer but no reserve 
furds were actually transferred to the Hous- 
ing Administrator. Moreover, unlike the 
RFC, the Housing Administrator had no 
accumulated net income from an existing 
lending program with which to pay losses. 
The actual process of foreclosing on or liq- 
uidating some of the loans indicates that 
the actual losses on account of the trans- 
ferred loans will not exceed about $8,000,000. 

Accordingly, section 9, which is in effect a 
bookkeeping authorization, would direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to cancel the 
Housing Administrator's note or notes to the 
extent of such actual net losses on account 
of the transferred loans. 

Section 10. Extension of Federal housing 
laws to Guam: The Organic Act for Guam, 
approved August 1, 1950, had the effect of 
changing the status of the island from that 
of a possession of the United States under a 
naval governor to that of an unincorporated 
territory with its own civilian government. 
Natives of Guam were made American citi- 
zens. However, many of the laws of the 
United States applicable to the States and 
other territories are not applicable to Guam. 
To study this subject the President last year 
appointed a Commission on the Applicability 
of the Federal Laws to Guam, which rendered 
its report and recommendations on July 31, 
1951 (H. Doc. No. 212). It recommended, 
among other things, that the National Hous- 
ing Act afid other Federal laws pertaining to 
housing be made applicable to Guam. Sec- 
tion 10 of this bill would carry out that 
recommendation, 

Paragraph (a) of section 10 extends the 
provisions of the National Housing Act to 
Guam, thereby permitting the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation, and the Federal 
National Mortgage Association to extend 
their programs to the territory. Paragraph 
(a) would also permit the Federal Housing 
Commissioner to increase the statutory 
mortgage limits for FHA mortgage insurance 
purposes by one-half in Guam in the same 
manner as such limits may now be increased 
in Alaska. This provision is in recognition 
of the high construction costs in Guam 
caused by the necessity of importing almost 
all construction materials and by the scar- 
city of skilled construction labor. 

Paragraph (b) would amend the Home 
Owners' Loan Act of 1933, as amended, to 
permit Federal savings and loan associations 
to be organized and assisted in Guam. 
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Paragraph (c) would permit the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System to operate in Guam. 
The committee amendment to this paragraph 
is merely to perfect the language of the 


paragraph. 

Paragraph (d) would oxtend to Guam title 
IV of the Defense Housing and Community 
Facilities and Services Act of 1951 (sites for 
isolated defense installations). 

Paragraph (e) would extend to Guam the 
defense prefabricated loan provisions which 
were added to the Housing Act of 1948 by 
the Defense Housing and Community Facil- 
ities and Services Act of 1951. 

Section 11. Farm housing: This section, 
as amended by your committee, would amend 
title V of the Housing Act of 1949 (Public 
Law 17, 8lst Cong.) to provide adequate au- 
thority for continuing through fiscal year 
1954 the farm housing assistance authorized 
in that title. The bill as introduced would, 
instead, have authorized indefinite future 
borrowing authority and appropriations. 

Title V. which is administered by the 
Farmers Home Administration of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, authorized the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to extend financial as- 
sistance in the form of loans and grants to 
farm owners to enable them to construct, im- 
prove or repair farm housing. Loans of up 
to 33 years maturity which bear 4-percent 
interest may be made to farmers having ade- 
quate farms who are nevertheless unable to 
obtain private credit on terms which they 
can reasonably fulfill. Similar loans, sup- 
plemented by modest contributions during a 
5-year period are also authorized where the 
farmer is unable to undertake to repay the 
loan in full. This form of aid is authorized 
only if the farm is potentially adequate— 
that is capable of being improved to a point 
where it is self-sustaining—and if the nec- 
essary improvement program is actually un- 
dertaken. Finally, the title authorizes mod- 
est loans and grants to help farm families 
on very poor farms to undertake minor im- 
provements or minimum repairs to farm 


dwellings where necessary to remove hazards 


to the health or safety of the occupants. 

The authority granted by the present law 
to obtain loan funds from the 
was limited to $25,000,000 on and after July 
1, 1949, an additional $50,000,000 on and 
after July 1, 1950, an additional $75,000,000 
on and after July 1, 1951, and an additional 
$100,000,000 on and after July 1, 1952. The 
bill, as reported, would provide authoriza- 
tion for an additional $100,000,000 available 
July 1, 1953. 

Annual contribution commitments for 
housing on potentially adequate farms were 
authorized to be entered into on and after 
July 1, 1949, in sums aggregating not more 
than $500,000 per year—for 5 years—and 
additional commitments were authorized on 
and after July 1 of each of the years 1950, 
1951, and 1952, respectively, which could 
require additional contributions of up to 
$1,000,000, $1,500,000, and $2,000,000 per 
annum, respectively. “he bill, as reported, 
would provide a similar additional authori- 
zation of $2,000,000 per annum on and after 
July 1, 1953. 

Appropriations were also authorized for 
the loans and grants for improvements and 
repairs. Appropriations of $2,000,000 were 
authorized on and after July 1, 1949, and 
further amounts of $5,000,000, $8,000,000, and 
$10,000,000 on July 1 of each of the years 
1950, 1951, and 1952, respectively. The bill, 
as reported, would provide an additional 
authorization of $10,000,000 available July 
1, 1953. 

Section 12. Federal savings and loan asso- 
ciations—Investments in FHA- and VA-aided 
mortgage loans beyond 50-mile area: This 
section would add a provision to subsection 
(c) of section 5 of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Act of 1933, as amended, which concerns 
the investment of funds of Federal savings 
and loan associations. The provision added 
by the bill would, for the purpose of pur- 
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chase of certain loans, remove the present 
15-percent-of-assets limitation on loans be- 
yond a 50-mile area. The limitation would 
be removed only if the loans purchased are 
secured by first liens on improved real estate 
and are insured under the provisions of the 
National Housing Act, as amended, or in- 
sured as provided in the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944, as amended. Such 
purchases, however, would remain subject to 
all of the present limitations of subsec- 
tion 5 (c) except the 50-mile area restric- 
tion. 
IV. CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW IN COMPLIANCE 
WITH THE CORDON RULE 

In compliance with subsection (4) of rule 
XXIX of the standing rules of the Senate, 
changes in existing law made by the bill, as 
reported, are shown as follows (existing law 
proposed to be omitted is enclosed in black 
bracket, new matter is printed in italics, 
existing law in which no change is proposed 
is shown in roman): 


“NATIONAL HOUSING Act, AS AMENDED 
* . . * * 
“TITLE I. HOUSING RENOVATION AND 
MODERNIZATION 
* * * * . 
“Sec. 9. The provisions of sections 2 and 8 
shali be applicable in the several States and 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the District of 
Columbia, Guam, and the Virgin Islands. 

* * . . * 
“TITLE H. MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
“Definitions 

“Sec. 201. As used in section 203 of this 
title— z 
. = * . > 
„d) The term ‘State’ includes the sev- 
eral States, and Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
the District of Columbia, Guam, and the Vir- 
gin Islands. 
* * * * . 


“Rental housing insurance 
“Sec. 207. (a) As used in this section— 
. . * * * 

7) The term ‘State’ includes the sey- 
eral States, and Alaska, Hawali, Puerto Rico, 
the District of Columbia, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands. 

. > . © a O 

“Sec. 214. If the Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner finds that, because of higher costs 
prevailing in the Territory of Alaska or in 
Guam, it is not feasible to construct dwell- 
ings on property located in Alaska or in 
Guam without sacrifice of sound standards 
of construction, design, or livability, 
within the limitations as to maximum or 
mazima mortgage amounts provided in this 
act, the Commissioner may, by regulations 
or otherwise, prescribe, with respect to 
dollar amount, a higher maximum or maxima 
for the principal obligation of mortgages in- 
sured under this act covering property lo- 
cated in Alaska or in Guam, in such amounts 
as he shall fini necessary to compensate for 
such higher costs but not to exceed, in any 
event, the maximum or mazima otherwise 
applicable by more than one-half thereof. 
No mortgage with respect to a project or 
property in Alaska or in Guam shall be 
accepted for insurance under this act unless 
the Commissioner finds that the project or 
property is an acceptable risk, giving con- 
sideration to the acute housing shortage in 
Alaska or in Guam: Provided, That any such 
mortgage may be insured or accepted for in- 
surance without regard to any requirement 
in any other section of this act that the 
Commissioner find the project or property 
to be economically sound or an acceptable 
risk. Notwithstanding any of the provisions 
of this act or any other law, the Alaska 
Housing Authority or the Government of 
Guam or any a or instrumentality 
thereof shall be eligible as mortgagor or mort- 
gagee, as the case may be, for any of the pur- 
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poses of mortgage insurance under the pro- 
visions of this act. Upon application by the 
mortgagee, where the Alaska Housing Au- 
thority or the Government of Guam or any 
agency or instrumentality thereof is the 
mortgagor or mortgagee, for the insurance of 
& mortgage under any provisions of this act, 
the Commissioner is authorized to insure 
the mortgage (including advances thereon 
where otherwise authorized), and to make 
commitments for the insuring of any such 
mortgages prior to the date of their execu- 
tion or disbursement thereon, under such 
Provisions (and this section) without re- 
gard to any requirement that the mortgagor 
shall be the owner and occupant of the prop- 
erty or shall have paid a prescribed amount 
on account of such property. 
* * * * * 

“General mortgage insurance authorization 

“[Stc. 217. Notwithstanding limitations 
contained in any other section of this act 


mortgages which may be insured 
under any title of this act, such aggregate 
amount shall, with respect to any title cf 
this act (except title VI) be prescribed by 
the President, taking into consideration the 
needs of national defense and the effect of 
additional mortgage insurance authoriza- 
tions upon conditions in the building indus- 
try and upon the national economy: Pro- 
vided, That the aggregate dollar amount of 
the mortgage insurance authorization pre- 
scribed by the President with respect to title 
IX of this act plus the aggregate dollar 
amount of all increases in insur- 
ance authorizations under other titles of 
this act prescribed by the President pur- 
suant to authority contained in this section 
shall not exceed $1,500,000,000.] 

“Sec. 217. Notwithstanding limitations 
contained in any other section of this act 
on the aggregate amount of principal ob- 
Higations of mortgages or loans which may 
be insured (or insured and outstanding at 
any one time) and on the aggregate amount 
of contingent liabilities which may be out- 
standing at any one time under insurance 
contracts, or commitments to insure, pur- 
suant to any section or title of this act, any 
such aggregate amount shall, with respect to 
any section or title of this act (except sec- 
tion 2), be prescribed by the President from 
time to time taking into consideration the 
needs of national defense and the effect of 
additional insurance authorizations upon 
conditions in the building industry and upon 
the national economy: Provided, That the 
dollar amount of the insurance authoriza- 
tion prescribed by the President at any time 
with respect to any provision of title VI 
shall not be greater than authorized by pro- 
visions of that title: And provided further, 
That, at any time, the aggregate dollar 
amount of the mortgage insurance authoriza- 
tion d by the President with respect 
to title IX of this act, plus the aggregate 
dollar amount of all increases in insurance 
authorizations under other titles of this act 
prescribed by ihe President pursuant to au- 
thority contained in this section, less the 
aggregate dollar amount of all decreases in 
insurance authorizations under this act pre- 
scribed by the President pursuant to author- 
ity contained in this section shall not ex- 
ceed $1,900,000,000: And provided further, 
That $400,000,000 of said sum shall be -vail- 
able only for the insurance of mortgages for 
which no insurance contract or commitment 
to insure under this act was outstanding on 
June 30, 1952, and which mortgages (1) cover 
defense housing programed by the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency in an area deter- 
mined by the President or his designee to be 
a critical defense housing area, or (2) are 
insured under title VIII of this act, or (3) 
cover housing intended to be made available 

jor families who are victims of a 
catastrophe which the President has deter- 
mined to be a major disaster.” 
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“Sec. 218. In any case where an application 
for mortgage insurance under section 608 of 
this act was received by the Federal Housing 
Commissioner on or before March 1, 1950, and 
a commitment to insure was issued by said 
Commissioner in accordance therewith any 
mortgagee who, prior to the expiration of such 
commitment, applied for insurance of a mort- 
gage under section 207 of this act with re- 
spect to the same property or project shall 
receive credit for all application fees paid in 
connection with the prior application: Pro- 
vided, That nothing therein shall constitute 
a waiver of any requirements otherwise ap- 
plicable to the insurance of mortgages under 
section 207 of this act. 


> . . * . 
“TITLE UI, FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION 


“Creation and powers of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association 


“Sec. 301. (a) The Commissioner is fur- 
ther authorized and empowered to provide 
for the establishment of a Federal National 
Mortgage Association (hereinafter referred 
to as the ‘Association’) which shall be author- 
ized, subject to such rules and regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Association— 

“(1) to purchase, service, or sell any mort- 
gages, which are [insured after April 30, 1948, 
under title II. title VI. or title VIII, section 8 
of title I, or title IX of this act, or guaranteed 
after April 30, 1948, under section 501, or sec- 
tion 502, or section 505 (a) of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended: 
Provided, That no deposit or fee required or 
charged by the Association for the purchase 
of a mortgage hereunder shall exceed 1 per 
centum, of the original principal obligation 
of such mortgage:] insured under this act, 
as amended, or insured or guaranteed under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
as amended: Provided, That no such mort- 
gage, except defense or disaster mortgages as 
defined in subparagraph (G) hereof}, shall be 
purchased by the Association unless insured 
or guaranteed after February 29, 1952, or pur- 
chased pursuant to a commitment made by 
the association: And provided further, 
That— 


“(E) no mortgage shall be offered to the 
Association for purchase by any one mort- 
gagee (1) unless such mortgage is secured by 
property used, or designed to be used, for 
residential purposes and (2) if the unpaid 
principal balance thereof, when added to 
the aggregate amount paid for all mortgages 
purchased by the Association from such 
mortgagee [pursuant to authority contained 
herein, exceeds 50 per centum of the original 
principal amount of all mortgages made by 
such mortgagee] after February 29, 1952, 
pursuant to authority contained herein, ex- 
ceeds 50 per centum of the original principal 
amount of all mortgage loans made by such 
mortgagee that are insured or guaranteed 
after February 29, 1952 which, except for this 
subparagraph (E), meet the requirements of 
this section: [Provided, That this clause (2) 
shall not apply to (nor shall any terms 
therein include) any mortgage which is (i) 
guaranteed after October 25, 1949, under 
section 501, or guaranteed after the effective 
date of the Housing Act of 1950 under sec- 
tion 502 of the Servicemen's Readjustment 
Act of 1944, as amended, and made for the 
construction or purchase of a family dwell- 
ing or dwellings in an original principal 
amount or amounts which does not exceed 
$10,000 per dwelling unit, or (ii) insured 
under section 803 of this Act: I Provided, That 
this clause (2) shall not apply to (nor shall 
any terms therein include) any defense or 
disaster mortgages as defined in subpara- 
graph (G); and 

* > . * * 

“(G) The Association after the effective 

date of this subparagraph may contract to 
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purchase only those eligible mortgages which 
are guaranteed or insured at the time of 
the contract: Provided, That this subpara- 
graph shall not apply to (i) commitments 
made pursuant to Public Law 243, Eighty- 
second Congress, or (ii) commitments made 
by the association on or after September 1, 
1951, [which do not exceed $252,000,000 out- 
standing at any one time, if applications for 
such commitments were received by the as- 
sociation prior to December 28, 1951, or, in 
the case of title VIII mortgages, if the Fed- 
eral Housing Commissioner issued his com- 
mitment to insure prior to December 31, 1951, 
but subsequent to December 27, 1951, and if 
such commitments of the association re- 
late to] and prior to July 1, 1953, which do 
not exceed $1,152,000,000 outstanding at any 
one time, if such commitments of the As- 
sociation relate to defense or disaster mort- 
gages. As used in this title III, “defense or 
disaster mortgages” means mortgages (1) 
covering defense housing programed by 
the Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator in an area determined by the President 
or his designee to be a critical defense hous- 
ing area, or (2) with respect to which the 
Federal Housing Commissioner has issued a 
commitment to insure pursuant of title VIII 
of this Act, as amended, or (3) covering 
housing intended to be made available pri- 
marily for families who are victims of a 
catastrophe which the President has de- 
termined to be a major disaster. 


. > . * . 
“(c) The association created under this 
section shall have succession from the date 
of its organization unless it is. dissolved by 
order of the Commissioner as hereinafter 
provided, or by act of Congress, and shall 
have power— 
* . . * . 
“(4) to conduct its business in any State 
of the United States, or in the District of 
Columbia, Guam, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, or the Virgin Islands, and to have one 
or more Offices in such State, or in the Dis- 


trict of Columbia, Guam, Alaska, Hawaii, or 


Puerto Rico, one of which offices shall be 
designated at the time of organization as 
its principal office; 
* * . . . 

“Sec. 302. The total amount of invest- 
ments, loans, purchases, and commitments 
made by the association shall not exceed 
[$2,750,000,000} $3,650,000,000 outstanding at 
any one time. The association is authorized 
to issue and have outstanding at any one 
time notes and other obligations in an ag- 
gregate amount sufficient to enable it to car- 
ry out its functions under this act or any 
other provision of law: Provided, That not 
more than §$2,750,000,000 of such total 
amount outstanding at any one time shall 
relate to mortgages other than defense or 
disaster mortgages as defined in section 301 
(a) (1) (G). 


* . 1 a . 
“Insurance of accounts and eligibility 
provisions 


“Sec. 403. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Corporation to insure the accounts of all 
Federal savings and loan associations, and 
it may insure the accounts of building and 
loan, savings and loan, and homestead asso- 
ciations and cooperative banks organized 
and operated according to the laws of the 
State, District, [or Territory] Territory, or 
possession in which they are chartered or 
organized. 

— * . * * 
“TITLE VI. WAR HOUSING INSURANCE 

“Sec. 601. As used in this title— 

* * . * . 

“(d) The term ‘State’ includes the sev- 
eral States, and Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
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the District of Columbia, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands. 

. * * * a 


“TITLE VII. INSURANCE FOR INVESTMENTS IN 
RENTAL HOUSING FOR FAMILIES OF MODERATE 
INCOME 

. . . * * 
“Src. 713. The following terms shall have 
the meanings, respectively, ascribed to them 
below, and, unless the context clearly indi- 
cates otherwise, shall include the plural as 
well as the singular number: 
* * s > s. 
“(q) ‘State’ shall include the several 

States and Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the 

District of Columbia, Guam, and the Virgin 

Islands. 

* . > > . 
“TITLE VIII. MILITARY HOUSING INSURANCE 
“Sec. 801. As used in this title— 
* * * * . 
“(f) The term ‘State’ includes the sev- 
eral States and Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
the District of Columbia, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands. 


“DEFENSE HOUSING AND COMMUNITY FACILI- 
TIES AND SERVICES Acr or 1951 


. * * * * 
“Sec. 302. 
* * . < . 


“(b) Where it is necessary to provide hous- 
ing under this title in locations where, in 
the determination: of the Administrator, 
there appears to be no need for such hous- 
ing beyond the period during which it is 
needed for housing persons engaged in na- 
tional defense activities, the provisions of 
section 102 hereof shall not be applicable 
and temporary housing which is of a mo- 
bile or portable character or which is other- 
wise constructed so as to be available for 
reuse at other locations or existing housing 
built or acquired by the United States un- 
der authority of other law shall be provided. 
All housing constructed pursuant to the 
authority contained in this title which is 
of a temporary character, as determined by 
the Administrator, shall be disposed of by 
the Administrator not later than the date, 
and subject to the conditions and require- 
ments, hereafter prescribed by the Congress: 
Provided, That nothing in this sentence shall 
be construed as prohibiting the Administra- 
tor from removing any such housing by 
demolition or otherwise prior to the enact- 
ment of such legislation. 

» . . . * 


“Sec. 313. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated— 

„(a) such sums, not exceeding [$60,000,- 
0001 $100,000,000, as may be necessary for 
carrying out the provisions and purposes of 
this title relating to community facilities 
and services in critical defense housing areas; 
and 

“(b) such sums, not exceeding [$50,000,- 
0003 $100,000,000, as may be necessary for 
carrying out the provisions and purposes of 
this title relating to housing in critical de- 
fense housing areas. 


“TITLE IV. PROVISION OF SITES FOR NECESSARY 
DEVELOPMENT IN CONNECTION WITH ISOLATED 
DEFENSE INSTALLATIONS 


“Sec. 401. Subject to the provisions and 
limitations of title I hereof and subject to 
the provisions and limitations of this title, 
upon a finding by the President that in con- 
nection with a defense installation (as de- 
fined by him) developed or to be developed 
in an isolated or relatively isolated area (1) 
housing or community facilities needed for 
such installation would not otherwise be pro- 
vided when and where required or (2) there 
would otherwise be speculation or uneco- 
nomic use of land resources which would im- 
pair the efficiency of defense activities at 
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such installation, the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator (hereinafter referred 
to as the ‘Administrator’) is authorized to 
make general plans for the development of 
necessary housing and community facilities 
in connection with such defense installation; 
to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or 
otherwise, the necessary improved or unim- 
proved land or interests therein; to clear 
land; to install, construct, or reconstruct 
streets, utilities, and other site improvements 
essential to the preparation of the land for 
use in accordance with said general plans; 
and to dispose of such land or interests 
therein for use In accordance with such plans 
and subject to such terms and conditions as 
he shall deem advisable and in the public 
interest. For the purposes of this title, the 
Administrator may exercise the powers 
granted to him in title III for the purposes 
thereof: Provided, That no funds made 
available under this title shall be used for 
the erection of dwellings or other buildings, 
and funds representing the fair value, as 
determined by the Administrator, of any 
property acquired under this title and used 
as sites for dwellings or other buildings or 
facilities under title II shall be transferred 
from funds appropriated thereunder and 
made available for purposes of this title IV: 
And provided further, That the provisions of 
setction 310 shall be applicable to site de- 
velopment work under this title. This title 
shall be applicable in the several States, the 
District of Columbia, and the Territories and 
possessions of the United States. 


* „ . * . 
House Acr or 1948, as AMENDED 


“Sec. 102b. In the performance of, and 
with respect to, the functions, powers, and 
duties vested in him by Reorganization Plan 
23 of 1950 and by section 102a hereof, the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator 
shall, in addition to any powers, functions, 
privileges, and immunities otherwise vested 
in him— 


“(1) have the powers, functions, pri 
and immunities transferred to him by said 
reorganization plan and the same powers, 
functions and duties as set forth in section 
402 of the Housing Act of 1950, except sub- 
section (c) (2) thereof, with respect to 
loans authorized by title IV of said act; 

“(2) take any and all actions determined 
by him to be necessary or desirable in mak- 
ing, servicing, compromising, modifying, liq- 
uidating, or otherwise dealing with or re- 
alizing on loans thereunder. 
Such powers, functions, and duties may be 
exercised in the several States, the District 
of Columbia, and the Territories and posses- 
sions of the United States. 


“An Act To EXPEDITE THE PROVISION OF Hous- 
ING IN CONNECTION WITH NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES (THE Lan- 
Ham ACT) 

. * . . . 


“Sec. 611. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the President is authorized to 
extend, for such period or periods as he shall 
specify, the time within which any action is 
required or permitted to be taken by the 
Administrator or others under the provisions 
of this title or section 313 of this Act (or 
any contract entered into pursuant [to this 
title] thereto), upon a determination by 
him, after considering the needs of national 
defense and the effect of such extension upon 
the general housing situation and the na- 
tional economy, that such extension is in the 
pupile = 


* . * 
een Hovusine ACT 
* . * * . 
“SEC. 3. 
* . * * 0 


“(b) To obtain funds for the purpose of 
undertaking and administering projects or 
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of making loans pursuant to any authority 
conferred by the legislature of the Territory 
of Alaska under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion, the Alaska Housing Authority may, on 
and after the effective date of this Act, issue 
and have outstanding at any one time notes 
or other obligations for purchase by the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator in 
an amount not to exceed [$15,000,000] $20,- 
000,000 and the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator is hereby authorized to pur- 
chase such notes or other obligations to the 
extent that funds are available therefor: 
Provided, That such notes and other obliga- 
tions issued and outstanding for the purpose 
of making character loans to individuals or 


cooperatives shall not exceed $1,000,000. 
* . * 


. * * > . 


“(d) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Housing and- Home Fi- 
nance Administrator, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, not 
to exceed [$15,000,000] $20,000, 000 for the 
Fee of “ya section 


* . . 
8 RREY, Loan Act oF 1933, as 
AMENDED 
* . * * * 


“FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


Dae. 5. % 9 
! . * . * 


“(c) Such associations shall lend their 
funds only on the security of their shares 
or on the security of first liens upon homes 
or combination of homes and business prop- 
erty within 50 miles of their home office: 
Provided, That not more than $20,000 shall 
be loaned on the security of a first lien upon 
any one such property; except that not ex- 
ceeding 15 percent of the assets of such 
association may be loaned on other im- 
proved real estate without regard to said 
$20,000 limitation, and without regard to 
said 50-mile limit, but secured by first lien 
thereon: Provided further, That any por- 
tion of the assets of such associations may 
be invested in obligations of the United 
States or the stock or bonds of a Federal 
home-loan bank: And provided further, 
That any such association which is con- 
verted from a State-chartered institution 
may continue to make loans in the territory 
in which it made loans while operating un- 
der State charter. In addition to the loans 
and investments otherwise authorized, such 
associations may purchase, subject to all the 
provisions of this paragraph, except the area 
restriction, loans secured by first liens on 
improved real estate which are insured un- 
der the provisions of the National Housing 
Act, as amended, or insured as provided in 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 
as amended. 

J . . . Ld 

“SEC. 7. The provisions of this act shall 
apply to the continental United States, to the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawali, and to 
Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands. 


. . . . . 
“THE FEDERAL Home Loan BANK ACT, AS 
AMENDED 


“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec. 2. As used in this act— 

“(3) The term ‘State’ includes the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands of the United States, and the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii. 


* . * . . 
“FEDERAL HOME-LOAN BANKS 


“Sec. 3. As soon as practicable the board 
shall divide the continental United States, 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, and 
the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii into 
not less than 8 nor more than 12 districts. 
Such districts shall be apportioned with due 
regard to the convenience and customary 
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course of business of the institutions ell- 
gible to and likely to subscribe for k of 
a Federal home-loan bank to be formed 
under this act, but no such district shall 
contain a fractional part of any State. The 
districts thus created may be readjusted 
and new districts may from time to time 
be created by the board, not to exceed 12 
in all. Such districts shall be known as 
Federal home-loan bank districts and may 
be designated by number. As soon as prac- 
ticable the board shall establish, in each dis- 
trict, a Federal home-loan bank at such 
city as may be designated by the board. 
Its title shall include the name of the city 
at which it is established. 


“Hovustnc Act or 1949, AS AMENDED 
» . J . * 


“LOAN FUNDS 


“Sec. 511. The Secretary may issue notes 
and other obligations for purchase by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in such sums as 
the Congress may from time to time deter- 
mine to make loans under this title (other 
than loans under section 504 (b)) not in ex- 
cess of $25,000,000 on and after July 1, 1949, 
an additional $50,000,000 on and after July 
1, 1950, an additional $75,000,000 on and 
after July 1, 1951, [andj an additional $100,- 
000,000 on and after July 1, 1952, and an 
additional $100,000,000 on and after July 1, 
1953. The notes and obligations issued by 
the Secretary shall be secured by the obli- 
gations of borrowers and the Secretary's 
commitments to make contributions under 
this title and shall be repaid from the pay- 
ment of principal and interest on the obli- 
gations of the borrowers and from funds ap- 
propriated hereunder. The notes and other 
obligations issued by the Secretary shall be 
in such forms and denominations, shall have 
such maturities, and shall be subject to such 
terms and conditions as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Such notes or 
obligations shall bear interest at a rate der 
termined by the Secretary of the 
taking into consideration the current aver- 
age rate on outstanding marketable obliga- 
tions of the United States as of the last day 
of the month preceding the issuance of the 
notes or obligations by the Secretary. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to purchase any notes and other 
obligations of the Secretary issued hereunder 
and for such purpose is authorized to use as 
a public-debt transaction the proceeds from 
the sale of any securities issued under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and 
the purposes for which securities may be 
issued under such act are extended to in- 
clude any purchases of such obligations. 
The Secretary of the Treasury may at any 
time sell any of the notes or obligations ac- 
quired by him under this section. All re- 
demptions, purchases, and sales by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of such notes or obli- 
gations shall be treated as public-debt trans- 
actions of the United States. 

“CONTRIBUTIONS 

“Sec. 512. In connection with loans made 
pursuant to section 503, the Secretary is au- 
thorized, on and after July 1, 1949, to make 
commitments for contributions aggregating 
not to exceed $500,000 per annum and to 
make additional commitments, on and after 
July 1 of each of the years 1950, 1951, [and] 
1952, and 1953, respectively, which shall re- 
quire additional contributions aggregating 
not more than $1,000,000, $1,500,000, $2,000,- 
000, and $2,000,000 per annum, respectively, 

“Sec. 513. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary (a) such sums 
as may be necessary to meet payments on 
notes or other obligations issued by the Sec- 
retary under section 511 equal to (i) the ag- 
gregate of the contributions made by the Sec- 
retary in the form of credits on principal due 
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on loans made pursuant to section 503, and 
(ii) the interest due on a similar sum repre- 
sented By notes or other obligations issued 
by the Secretary; (b) an additional $2,000,- 
000 for grants pursuant to section 504 (a) 
and loans pursuant to section 504 (b) on and 
after July 1, 1949, which amount shall be 
increased by further amounts of $5,000,000, 
$8,000,000, [and] $10,000,000, and $10,000,000 
on July 1 of each of the years 1950, 1951, 
[and] 1952, and 1953, respectively; and (c) 
such further sums as may be necessary to en- 
able the Secretary to carry out the provisions 
of this title.” 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 
Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, thé second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska: 
S. 3185. A bill for the relief of Kinuko 
Kikuchi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. BRIDGES (for himself and Mr. 
AN): 


): 

S. 3186. A bill to authorize the President 
to appoint to the grade of general in the 
Army of the United States those officers 
who, in grade of lieutenant general, com- 
manded the Army Ground Forces or com- 
manded an Army during World War II, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Brinces when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. NEELY (by request): 

S. 187. A bill to provide for the financing 
of open-air concerts and free children’s con- 
certs by the National Symphony Orchestra, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 3188. A bill to provide for granting to 
Officers and members of the Metropolitan 
Police force, the United States Park Police 
force, the White House Police force, and the 
Fire Department of the District of Columbia 
days off in lieu of regular days off suspended 
during emergencies; and 

S. 3189. A bill to remove restrictions on the 
use of a portion of Square 355 in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, acquired by the District 
of Columbia as part of a site for a Whole- 
sale Farmers Produce Market; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. NEELY (for himself, Mr. Bur- 
LER of Meryland, Mr. BYRD, Mr. CASE, 
Mr. O’Tonor, and Mr. ROBERTSON) : 

S. 3190. A bill to amend the Act of June 
6, 1924, as amended, relating to the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. TAFT: 

S. 3191. A bill for the relief of Samuel 

Kaplan; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 3192. A bill for the relief of Jose Luis 
Segimont de Plandolit and Fuencisla Segi- 
mont; 

S. 3193. A bill for the relief of Robert Royce 
Farkas; and ; 

S. 3194. A bill for the relief of Robert J. 
McGarry; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. TAFT (for himself and Mr. 
FERGUSON) : 

S. J. Res. 155. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to the taxation and borrow- 
ing powers of the Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Tarr when! in- 
troduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 
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HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR PLACED 
ON CALENDAR 


The following bill were each read 
twice by their titles, and referred, or 
ordered to be placed on the calendar, 
as indicated: 


H. R. 4323. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to authorize the Adminis- 
trator of General Services to enter into 
lease-purchase agreements to provide for 
the lease to the United States of real prop- 
erty and structures for terms of not less than 
8 or more than 25 years and for acquisition 
of title to such properties and structures by 
the United States at or before the expira- 
tion of the lease terms, and for other pur- 
poses; ordered to be placed on the Calendar. 

H. R. 7313. An act making appropriations 
for the Legislative Branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1953, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION OF 
CERTAIN ACTIVITIES OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION—CHANGE 
OF REFERENCE 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the bill 
(S. 3040) to amend section 9 (b) of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1946 relating to 
the exemption from taxation of certain 
activities of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, was referred to the Senate Finance 
Committee. The committee has given 
consideration to the bill and is of the 
opinion that since it seeks to amend sec- 
tion 9 (b) of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1946, the Finance Committee should be 
discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the bill and it should be properly 
refered to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. I now make that re- 
quest. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Georgia The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 


CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Appendix, 
as follows: 

By Mr. TAFT: 

Address delivered by him at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on April 15, 1952. 

By Mr. BRIDGES (for Mr. BREWSTER) : 

Address by Senator Brewster entitled 
“Maine Fishermen Are Entitled To Protec- 
tion,” delivered before the fishermen’s union 
at Boothbay Harbor, Maine, on May 2, 1952. 

By Mr. CAIN: 

Text of General MacArthur's address be- 
fore joint session of the Michigan Legisla- 
ture at Lansing, Mich., on May 15, 1952, and 
text of General MacArthur's address at the 
city hall in Detroit, Mich., at noon today. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

Article from Christian Science Monitor re- 
garding Senator Moopy, written by Roscoe 
Drummond. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

Address by Col, E. H. Palmer, chairman, 
Tennessee Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report, before the Second National 
Reorganization Conference in Washington, 
D. C., on February 18, 1952. 


May 16 


Address entitled “Crime in This Nation,” 
delivered by J. Pope Dyer, head of the social 
science department, Central High School, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., to the student body of 
Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, 
Tenn., on February 8, 1952. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: 

Letter on the subject of extravagance and 
waste in defense expenditures, dated 
April 21, 1952, and addressed to him by 
John T. Koehler, chairman of the Renegoti- 
ation Board. 

By Mr. IVES: 

Editorial entitled “Decency Is a Joke to 
Reds,” published in the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Post-Standard of May 2, 1952. 

By Mr. FREAR: 

Editorial entitled “Death in the Deep 
Cut,” published in the Wilmington (Del.) 
Morning News of May 16, 1952, regarding an 
accident on the Chesapeake and Delaware 
Canal. 

By Mr. GILLETTE: 

Article entitled “French Morocco,” pub- 
lished in Focus, issued by the American 
Geographical Society. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

Editorial entitled “Teapot Dome Cry Is 
Smoke Screen,” written by W. H. Whittekin, 
and published in the Dallas (Tex.) Morning 
News of February 29, 1952. 

By Mr. NIXON: 

Article by David Lawrence, entitled “Like 
Playing With Loaded Dice,” published in the 
Washington Evening Star of May 7, 1952. 

Article by Elinore Morehouse Herrick, en- 
titled “Mishandling in Steel,” published in 
the New York Herald Tribune of May 3, 
1952. 

Article by Edward H. Collins, entitled “The 
Anti-Taft-Hartley ‘Crusades’,” published in 
the New York Times of May 5, 1952. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Article by Charles M. Steese, secretary, 
Union County (Pa.) Historical Society, on 
the subject, Andrew G. Curtin, Republican- 
Democrat. 


ANNOUNCEMENT AS TO SESSIONS 
NEXT WEEK 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce that next week Sena- 
tors may expect long sessions, running 
into the evening, and possibly some night 
sessions. The time has come when it is 
necessary for the Senate to make greater 
progress in passing pending legislation, 
If we have merely Tuesday-to-Thursday 
sessions of the Senate, which in prac- 
tice is often the case, it is not possible to 
expect that all the bills which must be 
disposed of by the first of July will be 
passed. 

I hope Senators will not feel that I 
am being hard on them. I am giving 
notice in advance that it will be neces- 
sary to follow some such program as I 
have suggested if we are to make prog- 
ress. Iam giving the notice now in order 
that Senators may be warned that there 
will be long sessions, perhaps some eve- 
ning sessions, in order to pass the legis- 
lation which must be disposed of. 


NORWEGIAN CONSTITUTION DAY 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to be permitted to speak 
for not to exceed 1 minute. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from New York is rec- 
ognized for 1 minute. ` 


1952 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, tomorrow, 
May 17, Americans of Norwegian descent 
will commemorate the one hundred 
and thirty-eighth anniversay of Nor- 
way’s Constitution Day. The illustrious 
achievements of these splendid, pa- 
triotic citizens speak for themselves. 

We need go no farther than this 
Chamber to perceive the services they 
have rendered to the Nation. I refer to 
our distinguished colleague, the senior 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. THYE]. 
Throughout his public life, including his 
outstanding service as Governor of the 
great State of Minnesota and as a Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate, he has 
earned the respect and admiration of all 
who have been privileged to be asso- 
ciated with him. I take this opportunity 
to congratulate him and the people of 
Minnesota upon his unusual record of 
accomplishment in their behalf. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp, following these remarks, the text 
of a statement I have prepared in ob- 
servance of Norway's Constitution Day. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR IVES 


May 17, 1952, marks the one hundred and 
thirty-eighth anniversary of Norway's Con- 
stitution Day. Since 1814, when the con- 
stitution of Norway was adopted, the liberty 
and independence of the Norwegian people 
have been safeguarded by this historic and 
illustrious document. 

The devotion to freedom which is felt so 
strongly by Norwegians everywhere stems 
from their Viking heritage. Their resistance 
to the encroachments of imperialist domirra- 
tion throughout their history has been an 
inspiration to liberty-loving people every- 
where. 

Americans of Norwegian descent have con- 
tributed immeasurably to the welfare and 
betterment of their adopted land. Marked 
by a strong devotion to American ideals, their 
achievements have been truly magnificent. 

The bonds of friendship between the peo- 
ple of Norway and the people of our own 
country are solid and enduring. Both na- 
tions, founded on a common ideology of free 
government, have sustained their faith in 
free institutions and in the dignity of the 
individual. 

Upon tomorrow’s auspicious occasion, I fe- 
licitate my fellow Americans of Norwegian 
extraction as they celebrate Norway's Con- 
stitution Day and I join with them in a re- 
affirmation of our traditional friendship for 
the gallant people of Norway. 


ECONOMY AND SOLVENCY 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to speak for not 
to exceed 2 minutes on a budget issue 
collateral to the one just referred to by 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from Virginia may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, it 
was October of last year before we fin- 
ished acting on the budget appropria- 
tions for fiscal 1952. The total of the 
regular appropriation bills and two sup- 
plemental appropriation bills for that 
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fiscal year was $84,229,714,392. We 
now have in conference another supple- 
mental bill for meeting the obligations 
of fiscal 1952 and preceding years which 
calls for an additional $969,000,000. A 
supplemental bill is one which adds to 
the existing budget money deemed to 
be needed. 

On yesterday the House Appropria- 
tions Committee reported to the House 
a deficiency bill calling for an additional 
$1,413,820,000 for fiscal 1952 obligations. 
A deficiency bill is supposed to be of 
greater urgency than a supplemental 
bill, dealing with activities that must be 
continued for which previously appro- 
priated funds are not adequate. But 
the end result of both is the same— 
more spending of public funds. All the 
bills I have mentioned bring the total 
expenditures authorized for the fiscal 
1952 budget to approximately $36,- 
613,000,000. 

But these budget expenditures by no 
means cover all of the spending because 
there is an additional $10,000,000,000 
made available for fiscal 1952 by perma- 
nent authorizations which are not shown 
in the annual budget. 

It is now estimated that at a period 
of the highest tax collections in our his- 
tory the Treasury will have a deficiency 
of $5,700,000,000 on the thirtieth of next 
month and the presently anticipated 
deficit for June 1953 is $11,700,000,000, 
making full allowance for all cuts made 
by the House in pending appropriation 
bills, if they are sustained by the Senate. 

And yet there are those who say the 
threat of inflation is past and that we no 
longer need price and wage controls and 
a program of the most rigid economy if 
the financial solvency of our Nation is 
to be preserved. 


PRIVILEGE OF NEWSPAPER RE- 
PORTER REGARDING CONFIDEN- 
TIAL SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, the 
question has been raised in a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration relative to the widely 
held opinion that there is a confidential 
relationship between the source of the 
news and the reporter who gathers the 
news. In that connection the staff of 
the Subcommittee on Privileges and 
Elections of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration has prepared a very 
elaborate brief in connection with this 
legal situation. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the brief printed in the body 
of the Recorp for the information of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the brief 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRINCIPLES AND PRECEDENTS GOVERNING THE 
So-CALLED PRIVILEGE OF A NEWSPAPER RE- 
PORTER To DECLINE To DISCLOse His CON- 
FIDENTIAL SOURCES OF INFORMATION 
This memorandum reviews the principles 

and precedents bearing on the question of 

whether a newspaper reporter enjoys a legal 
privilege to decline to divulge to a court, 
grand jury, legislative committee, or other 
duly constituted body, after formal demand, 
the identity of a confidential informant who 
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has supplied him with information which 
he has published in his newspaper. 


SUMMARY 


In the absence of a statute creating such 
a privilege, there is none. The decisions are 
unanimous to this effect. There is no Fed- 
eral statute creating such a privilege, though 
bills to that effect have been introduced in 
Congress in 1929, 1936, and 1951. Ten States 
have such statutes. In 15 States there have 
been unsuccessful efforts to enact such leg- 
islation. The statutes that have been en- 
acted have been widely deplored by eminent 
authorities as illogical in principle and un- 
wholesome in result. The arguments in favor 
of recognition of a newspaperman’s privi- 
lege are based largely on a false premise— 
a supposed, but false, analogy between it 
and certain confidential communication 
privileges, notably those pertaining to the 
attorney-client, physician-patient, and cler- 
gyman-penitent relationships. There are 
also other serious objections to legal recog- 
nition of the privilege. 

Several historic congressional precedents 
involving newspapermen who claimed this 
privilege are reviewed. 


JUDICIAL DECISIONS 


The unanimous answer of the courts that 
have had o sion to consider the question 
of whether there is a legal privilege on the 
part of newspapermen to decline to reveal 
their confidential sources of information to 
oficial bodies (courts, legislative commit- 
tees, etc.) is that, in the absence of a statute 
creating such a privilege, none exists. 
(United States v. Shriver and Edwards (Sup. 
Ct. D. C., 1895), reported at pp. 855-856 of 
Smith, Digest of Decisions and Precedents 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States Relating to their Pow- 
ers and Privileges (S. Misc. Doc. No. 278, 
53d Cong., 2d sess.); Ex parte Lawrence (116 
Cal. 298, 48 Pac. 124 (1897)); Plunkett v. 
Hamilton (136 Ga. 72, 81-84, 70 S. E. 781 
41911)); In re Grunow (84 N. J. L. 235, 85 
Atl. 1011 (1913)); In the matter of Wayne 
(4 U. S., D. C. Hawali 475 (1914)); Ex parte 
Holliway (272 Mo. 108, 115, 199 S. W. 412 
(1917)). See also the following decisions to 
the same general effect, but involving slightly 
different facts: People ex rel. Phelps v. 
Fancher (2 Hun. (N. Y. Sup. Ct.) 226, 230 
(1874)) (refusal by editor to identify au- 
thor of article published in his newspaper); 
Pledger v. State (77 Ga. 242, 248, 3 S. E. 320 
(1887)) (same; dictum); Joslyn v. People 
(67 Colo. 297, 184 Pac. 375 (1919)) (refusal 
by editor to state whether or not he wrote 
the article in question); People ez rel. 
Mooney v. Sheriff of New York County (269 
N. T. 291. 199 N. E. 415 (1936)) (refusal by 
reporter to state names and addresses of per- 
sons alleged in series of articles written by 
him to be still engaged in gambling not- 
withstanding grand-jury investigation of 
gambling violations, on the ground that “the 
sources of his information, obtained as a 
newspaper reporter, was confidential and 
privileged”; a leading case on general sub- 
ject of the “reporter's privilege’’) .) 

The decided cases reveal that there have 
been two principal types of situation that 
have led to official interrogation of the re- 
porter as to the source of his published in- 
formation (followed in each instance by the 
reporter’s refusal to divulge his source, and 
judicial rejection, in contempt proceedings, 
of the claim of privilege). 

In the one type of situation, a reporter 
publishes an article which makes certain 
charges, usually of official corruption of one 
sort or other; and official inquiry is then 
undertaken to determine where there is any 
truth to the charges; the reporter is asked 
to name his source of information in order 
that the first-hand maker of the charges 
may be questioned; the reporter declines to 
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name his source on the ground that he 
received his information in confidence, there- 
by effectively blocking further pursuit of the 
inquiry. The following decisions arose from 
the latter type of situation: United States 
v. Shriver and Edwards, supra (charges of 
corrupt motivation on the part of unnamed 
United States Senators in respect of pending 
legislation; see under Congressional Prece- 
dents, infra, for a fuller account of this case); 
Ez parte Lawrence, supra (charge that un- 
named California State senators took bribes 
for aiding passage of a bill); Plunkett v. 
Hamilton, supra (semble; opinion not clear; 
published article contained information 
about a certain murder, supplied by un- 
named police officer); In re Grunow, supra 
(charge that, according to unnamed mem- 
ber of board of village trustees, a named 
contractor sought to get paid twice by the 
village for the same work); People ez rel. 
Phelps v. Fancher, supra (grand jury inquiry 
into allegedly libelous article); Joslyn v. 
People, supra (charge that grand jurors were 
motivated solely by political considerations 
in their investigation into a certain matter); 
People ex rel. Mooney v. Sheriff of New York 
County, supra (charge that gambling was 
still going on despite clean-up campaign), 

In the other type of situation, a reporter 
publishes leaked information, and the pur- 
pose of the inquiry is to discover the source 
of the leax. The following decisions arose 
from the latter type of situation: In the 
Matter of Wayne, supra (grand jury dis- 
covered thet its report on a certain matter 
pending before them had been leaked to 
the press in advance of its being regularly 
reported to the court; city editor, called upon 
to name his informant, at first refused, 
but later purged himself of his contempt 
by naming him); Ez parte Holliway, supra 
(a reporter published scoop that indict- 
ments had been returned against a certain 
person for grand larceny and embezzlement, 
before the grand jury had made public the 
results of any of its investigations; reporter 
who wrote the article refused to tell grand 
jury who had leaked the information to him). 

In the Wayne case, the court said: 

“In the opinion of the court, the position 
of the witness [that he had a legal privilege 
to decline to identify the confidential in- 
formant who ‘leaked’ the report to him] is 
untenable. Though there is a canon of 
journalistic ethics forbidding the disclosure 
of a newspaper's source of information—a 
canon worthy of respect and undoubtedly 
well-founded—it is subject to a qualifica- 
tion: It must yield when in conflict with the 
interests of justice; the private interests in- 
volved must yield to the interests of the pub- 
lic” (4 U. S. D. C. Hawaii at 476). 


» . * . s 
(After reviewing the authorities:) 


“In consideration of the above authorities, 
contrary to which no authorities have been 
found, the witness here must answer the pro- 
posed question or stand committed for con- 
tempt of court” (p. 478). 

In the Holliway case, the court used the 
following forceful language (272 Mo. at 115): 

“The cold commercial desire to print facts 
in advance of the time when public policy, 
or the public welfare permits the same to be 
made public, may be good business, but it is 
poor patriotism, and worse citizenship. 

“The law does not tolerate the quixotic but 
strabismussed idea of refusing on so-called 
principle to violate the confidence of a law- 
breaker. Such a principle the law refuses 
to recognize for reasons of public policy, 
morals, and welfare, which will instantly 
occur to the law-abiding citizen.” 

LEGISLATION 


Ten States have passed statutes conferring 
on newspapermen the legal privilege of re- 
fusing to disclose the source of any informa- 
tion obtained by them and published in their 
newspapers. 
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The first State to enact such a law was 
Maryland, in 1896. The Maryland statute 
provided (and still provides) as follows 
(Stats. 1896, ch. 249; Ann. Code, 1939, art. 35, 
sec. 2): 

“No person engaged in, connected with, or 
employed on a newspaper or journal shall be 
compelled to disclose in any legal proceed- 
ing or trial, or before any committee of the 
legislature or elsewhere, the source of any 
news or information procured or obtained by 
him for or published in the newspaper on 
and in which he is engaged, connected with, 
or employed.” 

Wigmore, the distinguished commentator 
on the laws of evidence, and one of the most 
outspoken opponents of legal recognition of 
the so-called newspaperman's privilege, re- 
ferred to the Maryland statute as being as 
detestable in substance as it is crude in 
form” and predicted that it would “probably 
remain unique” (5 Evidence (2d ed. 1923), 
sec. 2286, No. 7). 

For nearly 40 years the Maryland statute 
did remain unique, but in 1933 a second 
State, New Jersey, enacted an almost identi- 
cally worded statute (L. 1933 ch. 167, sec. 2, 
P. 349; N. J. S. A., 2:97-11). This was 
followed in fairly rapid succession by more 
or less similarly worded statutes in Cali- 
fornia (Stats. 1935, ch. 532, p. 1609, amending 
Code of Civ. Proc., sec. 1881); Alabama (Stats. 
1935, No. 253, p. 649; Code 1940, title 7, sec. 
370); Kentucky (Stats. 1936, ch. 29, p. 73; Rev. 
Stats. 1948, sec. 421.100); Pennsylvania 
(Stats. 1937, No. 423, sec. 1, p. 2123; Purdon's 
Stats. Ann., title 28, sec. 330); Arizona (L. 
1937, ch. 25; Ann. Code 1939, sec. 23-103, subd. 
7); Indiana (L. 1941, ch. 44, p. 128; Burns’ 
Stats. Ann. sec. 2-1733); Ohio (L. 1941, p. 
286; Page's Gen. Code Ann., sec. 6319-2a); 
and Montana (Stats. 1943, ch. 195, sec. 2, p. 
368; Rev. Codes 1947, sec. 93-601-2) 2 

On the other hand, attempts to have 
newspaperman’s privilege statutes enacted 
in the following 15 States have met with fail- 
ure: Arkansas, Georgia, Illinois, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New York, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, 
Texas, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin 
(Jones, Law of Journalism (1940), p. 375). 

In Illinois a bill creating a newspaperman’s 
privilege was passed by the legislature in 
1935, but it was vetoed by Governor Horner, 
who in his veto message described the pro- 
posed law as one that “would work a great 
injury to the administration of justice. It 
disregards sound legal principles, has no 
basis in justice, and might lead to great 
abuses” (Editor and Publisher, July 20, 1935, 
p. 18). 

The New York Court of Appeals, in People 
ex rel. Mooney v. Sheriff of New York County, 
supra (269 N. Y. at 295), adverted to the fact 
that repeated attempts to get a newspaper- 
man's privilege law on the statute books of 
that State had been uniformly defeated. 

There is no Federal statute creating a 
“newspaperman’s privilege.” Several at- 
tempts have been made to procure such legis- 
lation, but all have failed. In 1929, bills de- 
signed to create such a privilege (H. R. 5281 
and S. 2175, 71st Cong., lst sess.) were in- 
troduced in the House by Representative 
LaGuardia of New York (71 CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp 5739) and in the Senate by Senator 
Capper, of Kansas (71 CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp 5832), but both died in committee, with- 
out hearings or reports. In 1936, Senator 
Capper renewed his effort to procure such 
legislation by introducing S. 4076 in the 


Seventy-fourth Congress (80 CoNGRESSIONAL 


The Alabama and Indiana statutes were 
amended in 1949 so as to extend the privilege 
of nondisclosure of sources of news, previ- 
ously limited to newspaper employees, to 
news-gathering employees of radio and tele- 
vision stations (Alabama: Stats. 1949, No. 376, 
p. 548; Indiana: L. 1949, ch. 201, sec. 1, p. 673). 
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Recorp 2614), but this bill likewise died in 
committee, without hearings or a report. 

More recently, on May 15, 1951, Representa- 
tive HELLER, of New York, introduced a bill, 
H. R. 4100, designed to create a limited privi- 
lege for newspapermen and news gathering 
employees of radio and television stations. 
It provides: 

“A witness who is employed by a news- 
paper, news service, newspaper syndicate, 
periodical, or radio or television station or 
network, as a writer, reporter, correspondent, 
or commentator, or in any other capacity 
directly involved in the gathering or presen- 
tation of news, shall not be required in any 
court of the United States to disclose the 
source of any information obtained in such 
capacity, unless in the opinion of the court 
such disclosure is necessary in the interests 
of national security or to avoid the conceal- 
ment of a crime.” 

It is to be noted that the privilege as de- 
fined in the Heller bill is limited to testimony 
in “any court of the United States,” and may 
be availed of only if, in the opinion of the 
court, disclosure of the news source is not 
necessary in the interests of national secu- 
rity or to avoid the concealment of a crime. 
The bill does not propose to grant newsmen a 
privilege to refuse to disclose confidential 
news sources to congressional committees. 
The bill is presently pending before a sub- 
committee of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee (see Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, p. A2528). 


CRITICISM OF SUCH LEGISLATION 


Legislation creating a newspaperman's 
privilege has, of course, the hearty support 
and sponsorship of journalists everywhere, 
since it gives legal sanction and recognition 
to that canon of their code of ethics which 
enjoins that newspapermen shall refuse to 
reveal confidences or disclose sources of con- 
fidential information in court or before other 
judicial or investigating bodies (code of 
ethics adopted by the American Newspaper 
Guild, canon 5, quoted in Seldes, Freedom 
of the Press, p. 270). Their argument in 
favor of such legislation is that it encourages 
the keeping open of news channels, and thus 
is in the public interest. Oftentimes, it is 
pointed out, scandals and corruption, which 
it is in the public interest to expose and root 
out, can be brought to light only through the 
device of the confidential tip to a newspaper 
reporter. Since the tipster ordinarily in- 
sists upon maintenance of his anonymity as 
part of his bargain with the reporter, the 
arugment runs, it is necessary for the law to 
respect the tipster's desire for anonymity 
and the reporter’s gentleman's agreement to 
keep the tipster’s identity secret, else the 
sources of such tips will tend to dry up. See 
Siebert and Ryniker, Press Winning Fight 
to Guard Sources, Editor and Publisher, 
September 1, 1934, page 9. Thus, the whole 
argument for a newspaperman’s privilege 
rests on the premise that it is in the public 
interest to give newspaper publicity to the 
matter in respect of which the reporter’s con- 
fidential informant desires to maintain his 
anonymity. In any situation where this 
premise does not apply, the argument falls. 

The statutory creation in some States of 
a newspaperman’s privilege has been widely 
deplored by eminent authorities as illogical 
in principle and unwholesome in result. 
Several such criticisms are set forth below: 

Wigmore: As previously mentioned, Wig- 
more, in the second edition of his work on 
Evidence, published in 1923, referred to the 
Maryland statute creating a newspaperman's 
privilege—the only statute on the subject 
then in existence—as detestable in substance 
and crude in form. In the third edition of 
his treatise, published in 1940, after several 
additional States had adopted similar legis- 
lation, he described the statutes as legislative 
novelties, crude in formulation and excessive 
in scope, enacted at the instance of news- 
papermen for the protection of their own 
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particular interests, without prior public dis- 
cussion of the policies involved (8 Wigmore 
Evidence (3d ed., 1940), sec. 2286). 

American Bar Association: In 1938, the 
committee on improvements in the law of 
evidence of the American Bar Association 
issued the following report (quoted in 8 Wig- 
more, op. cit. supra, sec. 2286, and in Jones, 
Law of Journalism (1940), pp. 376-377) : 

“Novel privileges: Of recent years there 
have appeared on the statute books of sev- 
eral legislatures certain novel privileges of 
secrecy. Their history has not been traced; 
but they bear the mark of having been en- 


The demand for these privileges seems to 
have been due, in part to a pride in their 
organization and a desire to give it some 
mark of professional status, and in part to 
the invocation of a false analogy to the long- 
established privileges for certain profes- 
sional communications. 
“The analogies are not convicing (though 
). 


other legislatures but to other 

The correct tendency would rather be to cut 
down the scope of the existing privileges, in- 
stead of to create any new ones. 

“We recommend that the legislatures re- 
fuse to create any new privileges for secrecy 
of communications in any occupation; and 
particularly we recommend against any 
further recognition of 

“(A) Privilege for information obtained by 
accountants; 

“(B) Privilege for information obtained by 
social workers; 

“(C) Privilege for information obtained by 
journalists.” 

Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York: In 1930, the committee on State leg- 
islation of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York issued a report recom- 
mending against the enactment of several 
bills which had ‘been introduced in the New 
York Legislature designed to establish a 
“newspaperman’s privilege” to refuse to di- 
vulge confidential news sources. The re- 
port reads in part as follows (quoted in 8 
Wigmore, op. cit. supra, sec. 2286) : 

“The presents a startling innova- 
tion in the law of evidence. The general 
policy of the law of evidence is to compel 
the disclosure of information as an aid to 
the ascertainment of truth. Privileged com- 
munications are an exception to the general 
rule. Four fundamental conditions 
[are recognized] as necessary to the estab- 
lishment of a privilege against the disclosure 
of communications. These are as follows: 

1. The communication must originate in 
a confidence that it will not be disclosed. 

“2. This element of confidentiality must be 
essential to the full and satisfactory main- 
tenance of the relationship between the 


parties. 
“3. The relation must be one which, in the 
= of the community, ought to be fos- 


as “The injury that would inure to the 
relation by the disclosure of the communi- 
cation must be greater than the benefit 
gained from compelling disclosure. 

“The proposed new class of privileged com- 
munications does not meet any of the four 
fundamental conditions. Moreover, the bills 
do not prevent the disclosure of the commu- 
nication, which is the purpose of the present 
statutes, but merely prevent the disclosure 
of the source of the information. Their ef- 
fect, as a matter of fact, is directly contrary 
to the effect of the present statutes in that 
they encourage the disclosure of the infor- 
mation instead of preventing it. They open 
the way to reckless publication and abuse, 
and, while on their face they seem to protect 
the editor and reporter, in reality, they pro- 
tect the informant. It seems to us that the 
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informant, who furnishes information to a 
reporter for the express purpose of having 
it published, should have no such immunity 
as these bills propose.” 

The analogy between the newspaperman’s 
privilege and privileged communications 
is false. As both the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York point out, supra (but do 
not fully explain), the legal recognition 
which some States have by statute accorded 
to the newspaperman's privilege has been 
due in large measure to the invocation of a 
false analogy to the so-called confidential 
communication privilege traditionally en- 
joyed by certain professional groups. The 
confidential communication privilege is the 
privilege—granted in some instances by 
the common law, in others by widely adopted 
statutes—of members of certain professional 
groups, notably attorneys, physicians, and 
clergymen, not to be compelled to disclose 
certain communications made to them in 
confidence.* More precisely, but without at- 
tempting to set forth fully the various lim- 
itations upon the privilege, the attorney- 
client privilege means that an attorney is 
privileged to refuse to divulge what a client 
has told him in the confidence of their pro- 
fessional relationship, and, similarly, the 
client cannot be compelled to reveal what 
he told the attorney. The physician-patient 
privilege means that a physician is privileged 
to refuse to divulge a communication a pa- 
tient has made to him in the confidence of 
their professional relationship, and, sim- 
ilarly, the patient need not disclose any- 
thing he told the physician in confidence. 
The same principle applies to communica- 
tions made by a penitent to his clergyman- 
confessor. The reason for the privilege in 
each instance is that it is the policy of the 
law to foster the professional relationship 
in question, including the making of con- 
fidential communications by the client, pa- 
tient, or penitent, as the case may be, and 
in the absence of legal recognition of a privi- 
lege to refuse to disclose the nature of the 
communication, such communications would 
be made with greater reluctance than the 
law deems desirable. In each instance, too, 
the privilege belongs essentially to the maker 
of the communication—client, patient, or 
penitent, as the case may be—who may waive 
it, either expressly or by implication. When 
waived by the maker of the communication, 
no privilege can be claimed by the recipient. 
See, generally, 8 Wigmore, op. cit., supra, 
sections 2286, 2321 et seq. 

The foregoing considerations make it clear 
why there is no true analogy between any of 
the confidential communication priviliges 
and the so-called newspaperman’s privilege, 
In a confidential communication privilege it 
is the communication itself which is privi- 
leged from disclosure and thus may legally 
be kept secret; there is never any secrecy 
about the identity of the communicator. As 
regards the newspaperman’s privilege, on the 
contrary, the situation is precisely the re- 
verse. It is the identity of the communi- 
cator which is sought to be kept secret; the 
communication itself, far from being in- 
tended to be kept secret, is expressly in- 
tended, both by the communicator and the 
recipient of the communication, to be given 
publicity. Moreover, the notion of waiver of 
the privilege by the communicator, resulting 
in the loss of privilege by the recipient of 
the communication—a key feature, as noted 
above, of the true confidential communi- 
cation privilege—is meaningless in the case 
of the newspaperman’s privilege, for waiver 
means waiver by a known communicator of 
his privilege of keeping the communication 
secret. In the case of the newspaperman’s 
privilege, the identity of the communicator 


2A similar principle applies to confiden- 
tial communications made by either spouse 
to the other. 
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is the very thing that is sought to be kept 
secret. 


Further objections: In addition to the ab- 
sence of any true analogy to any of the tra- 
ditional types of confidential communication 
privilege, the following objections to recog- 
nition of a newspaperman’s privilege may be 
noted: 

As previously pointed out, there are two 
principal types of situation in which the 
newspaperman's privilege is sought to be 
raised: (1) Where charges are published of 
sufficient seriousness to warrant official in- 
vestigation and purporting to emanate from 
some unidentified confidential informant; 
and (2) where a confidential report or docu- 
ment or other kind of secret information is 
leaked to the press. 

In the former type of situation, the news- 
paperman’s refusal to divulge the identity 
of his informant tends to thwart effective 
inquiry into the truth or falsity of the 
charges. The investigating authorities are 
unable to question the maker of the charges, 
not knowing who he is. To all intents and 
purposes, so far as the investigating authori- 
ties are concerned, the charges might just as 
well have been made in an anonymous letter. 

In the second type of situation referred to, 
the effort is to discover the identity of the 
“leaker,” a wrongdoer. Here, the basic prem- 
ise underlying the argument for a “news- 
paperman’s privilege” (see supra)—that it is 
in the public interest to publish the matter 
in question—does not hold true. As noted 
by New York City Bar Association, supra, 
while it is the newspaperman who claims 
the privilege, it is in reality the informant 
who is protected by the honoring of the 
claim of privilege. And the informant, pre- 
cisely because he is a wrongdoer, should not 
in good conscience be entitled to such pro- 
tection, The law should not, in other words, 
countenance the proposal that one who has 
broken a confidence (by “leaking” a confi- 
dential report to the press) should be legally 
be entitled to immunity from discovery as 
such. Or, to paraphrase the language of the 
Supreme Court of Missouri in the Holliway 
ease, supra, the law should not tolerate the 
“quixotic but strabismussed idea of refusing 
on so-called principle“ to violate the confi- 
dence of a confidence-breaker. 


CONGRESSIONAL PRECEDENTS 


Elisha J. Edwards and John S. Shriver: 
In May 1894, while the Wilson-Gorman tariff 
bill was pending before the Senate (follow- 
ing passage by the House), the New York 
Sun published an article charging that 
bribes had been offered to certain Senators 
to induce them to vote against the bill 
(Smith, Digest of Decisions and Precedents 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States Relating to Their 
Powers and Privileges (S. Misc. Doc. No. 278, 
53d Cong., 2d sess.), pp. 583, 798-800). At 
about the same time, a second newspaper, 
the Philadelphia Press, published an article 
charging that “the sugar schedule has been 
made up as it now stands in the proposed 
[Senate] amendment [to the tariff bill] in 
consideration of large sums of money paid 
for campaign purposes of the Democratic 
Party” (id., pp. 583, 800). 

On May 16, 1894, a special committee of 
five Senators was appointed to conduct an 
investigation as to the truth or falsity of 
these newspaper charges (id., p. 583). 

On May 19, 1894, a third newspaper, the 
New York Mail and Express, published a de- 
tailed news story to the effect that certain 
unnamed Democratic Senators had been 
overheard conversing in a hotel room with 
certain sugar trust magnates, as a result 
of which the person who overheard the con- 
versation, also unidentified in the news story, 
“knew the Wilson bill would never pass” (id., 
P. 842). 

Thereafter, the author of the Philadelphia 
Press article, Elisha J. Edwards, and the 
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author of the New York Mail and Express 
news story, John S. Shriver, were summoned 
before the special Senate committee and 
were asked to state who had supplied them 
with the information they had published in 
their respective newspapers (id., pp. 842, 
844-845). 

Shriver answered that his informant was 
a “Member of the House,” but refused to 
identify him further (id., p. 842). Edwards 
declined to identify his informant in any 
way whatever (id., p. 845). 

On May 29, 1894, the special committee 
unanimously reported to the Senate the re- 
fusals of Edwards and Shriver to identify 
their informants, and requested that the 
President of the Senate certify the facts to 
the United States attorney for the District 
of Columbia for appropriate action (id., p. 
584). 

The report was read in the Senate and 
questions of order were discussed, after 
which the President of the Senate ruled that 
the report was privileged, and was “not such 
a report as calls for any action on the part 
of the Senate.“ From that decision an ap- 
peal was taken, which appeal, after debate, 
was, on motion, laid on the table (id., p. 
584; see 26 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 5450-5459). 
The President of the Senate thereupon certi- 
fied the witnesses, Edwards and Shriver, to 
the United States attorney for the District of 
Columbia (id., p. 584). 

Thereafter, Edwards and Shriver were in- 
dicted in the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia (now the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia) for con- 
tempt of the Senate, in violation of Revised 
Statutes, section 102 (id., p. 828). 

Both defendants demurred to the indict- 
ments (id., pp. 828-829) on the ground, 
among others, that the questions propounded 
to them “called for a disclosure of private, 
confidential, and privileged communications” 
made to them as journalists (id., p. 829; see 
id., pp. 848-849 for the relevant portion of 
the defendants’ brief in support of their 
demurrers) . 

On January 19, 1895, the Court (per Asso- 
ciate Justice Cole) overruled the demurrers 
(id., pp. 854-857). Following is the rele- 
vant portion of the Court’s opinion (id., 
P. 856): 

“It is also argued that the information 
upon which these articles were based were 
‘privileged communications.’ No case is 
cited in which any court has held that com- 
munications made to newspaper editors or 
correspondents are privileged. It is claimed 
that public policy requires the rule relating 
to privileged communications to be extended 
to include those made to newspapermen in 
their profession or employment of gathering 
and disseminating news, and a quotation is 
made by the learned counsel from Hegeman 
on Privileged Communications in support of 
the argument. But the author admits that 
there is no support for the position in ad- 
judged cases, and it seems that such a rule 
would be in violation of a sound public pol- 
icy, and that its tendency would be to greatly 
lessen the power for good which the public 
press now enjoys and exercises so benefi- 
cially. 

“Let it once be established that the editor 
or correspondent cannot be called upon in 
any proceeding to disclose the information 
upon which the publications in his journals 
are based, and the great barrier against 
libelous publications is at once stricken 
down, and the greatest possible temptation 
created to use the public press as a means 
of disseminating untruthful scandal, thereby 
tending to lessen, if not destroy, its power 
and usefulness. (1 Green. on Ev. sec. 451, 
and authorities there cited.) 

On January 21, 1895, Shriver applied to the 
Supreme Court of the United States for a 
writ of habeas corpus, renewing the argu- 
ments advanced in this demurrer (id., pp. 
861-862). The application was denied on 
February 4, 1895, on the ground that it had 
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been prematurely filed, the Court’s opinion 
not touching the issue presently under con- 
sideration (id., pp. 862-864; see In re Shriver, 
Petitioner (156 U. S. 218)). 

Thereafter, both Edwards and Shriver en- 
tered pleas of not guilty to the indictment. 
On June 18, 1897, following trials by jury, 
both were acquitted. 

Paul Mallon: On May 17, 1929, the Senate, 
sitting in executive session, confirmed the 
nomination of former Senator Irvine Len- 
root as Judge of the United States Court 
of Custom Appeals. A few days thereafter 
Paul Mallon, a United Press reporter, pub- 
lished what he claimed to be the secret roll 
call of the Senate on the confirmation. On 
May 27, 1929, he was summoned before the 
Senate Rules Committee and asked to dis- 
close the sources of his information. He 
refused to disclose his source. No further 
action was taken. (Subsequently, the Sen- 
ate amended its rules so as to provide that 
all its sessions should be public unless a 
majority voted for an executive session.) 
(New York Times, May 22—June 19, 1929.) 

Albert Deutsch: Early in 1945 Albert 
Deutsch, a reporter for the newspaper PM, 
published a series of articles criticizing the 
Veterans’ Administration medical program, 
which he stated were based upon confiden- 
tial information supplied him by about 
five Veterans’ Administration officials. On 
May 18, 1945, Deutsch was called before 
the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
and was asked to identify the officials in 
the Veterans’ Administration who had given 
him the information on which his articles 
were based. He refused to divulge their 
identity. The committee thereupon voted 
13-5 to cite Deutsch for contempt. Subse- 
quently, however, on May 29, 1945, the com- 
mittee reversed itself and voted 13-2 not 
to cite him for contempt. (New York Times, 
May 19-May 30, 1945.) 

CONCLUSION 

It is clear that a congressional committee 
possesses the power to compel a newspaper- 
man to divulge the identity of an informant 
from whom he has received information re- 
lating to matters pending before the com- 
mittee. The fact that the information was 
given to the newspaperman in confidence 
has no legel relevance. The refusal of the 
newspaperman to divulge the identity of his 
informant to the committee constitutes 
contempt under 2 U. S. C. 192. Whether 
the newspaperman should or should not be 
cited for contempt is, of course, a matter 
of discretion, exercisable in the first instance 
by the committee, and ultimately by the 
Senate. 


FEES PAID TO MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President: On 
April 15, 1952, there appeared in the 
Sunday issue of the Washington Post an 
editorial entitled Congressmen's Fees.” 
In this editorial former Representative 
T. Vincent Quinn is quoted as having 
said that Assistant Attorney General 
James M. McInerney had given him an 
opinion that a Congressman may accept 
fees for representing clients in criminal 
cases before the Government agencies 
and not be in violation of the Criminal 
Code. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the RECORD a copy of 
the editorial referred to. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESSMEN’S FEES 

Former Congressman T. Vincent Quinn of 

New York has raised anew the question of 
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how much, if any, law practice a legislator 
should be permitted to indulge in before 
Federal agencies, Mr. Quinn, who is now 
district attorney of Queens County, testified 
recently before a House Ways and Means 
Subcommittee that while a Member of Con- 
gress he had accepted fees for representing 
clients involved in tax-fraud litigation with 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. He claims 
to have been operating within the law be- 
cause only criminal cases were involved. Ac- 
cording to his testimony, he did not partici- 
pate in the proceeds from strictly civil cases 
before Federal agencies. 

The subcommittee questioned the witness 
closely but made no direct criticism of his 
action. Rather, Chairman Kine closed the 
meeting with the intriguing remark that 
“literally thousands” must have accepted 
legal fees in “technical” violation of the 
United States Criminal Code. If that is so, 
the code should be revised to prevent “tech- 
nical” violations. 

Is there an ethical or legal reason why a 
Congressman may not represent a client for 
pay before a Federal agency in a civil case 
but may in a criminal case? Mr. Quinn said 
that Assistant Attorney General James M. 
McInerney had given him an opinion that a 
Congressman may accept fees for represent- 
ing clients in criminal cases before Govern- 
ment agencies and not be in violation of the 
Criminal Code. Mr. McInerney testified that 
his conclusion was based on another statute 
which allows Congressmen to represent 
clients in Federal criminal cases. If they 
can do that before Federal courts, said Mr. 
McInerney, they can do so in precourt pro- 
ceedings before Federal agencies. 

This seems to us, as it did to Representa- 
tive Cart T. CURTIS, “a very strange construc- 
tion” at variance with the clear language of 
section 203, which says: 

“Whosoever, being elected or appointed a 
Senator, Member of or Delegate to Congress, 
or a Resident Commissioner, shall * * * 
directly or indirectly, receive, or agree to 
receive, any compensation whatever for any 
services rendered to any person, either by 
himself or another, in relation to any pro- 
ceeding, contract, claim, controversy, charge, 
accusation, arrest or other matter or thing 
in which the United States is a party or di- 
rectly or indirectly interested before any de- 
partment, court martial, bureau, officer, or 
any civil, military, or naval commission 
whatever, shall be fined not more than $10,- 
000 and imprisoned not more than 2 years.” 

Mr. Quinn admitted that his law firm 
handled 28 cases before the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue during the 2 years he was 
in Congress and that he received fees from 
some of these cases. The law as written, he 
said, “appears to prohibit but in effect does 
not.” We think this challenge calls for a 
test case, and if the law should prove not 
to be clear it ought to be made so. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. On April 18, 1952, 
I addressed a letter to Mr. James M. Mc- 
Inerney, Assistant Attorney General, 
asking for a verification of Mr. Quinn’s 
statement that such an opinion had been 
rendered, and at the same time requested 
a copy thereof. At this point I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Recorp a copy of my letter to Mr. 
James M. McInerney. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 
as follows: 

APRIL 18, 1952. 
Mr. James M. McINERNEY, 
Criminal Division, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McINERNEY: According to an edi- 
torial appearing in the Washington Post, 
Sunday, April 13, 1952, you have been quoted 
as having rendered an opinion that Mem- 
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bers of Congress may accept fees for repre- 
senting clients in criminal cases before 
Government agencies and not be in violation 
of the criminal code. 

Will you please advise me whether or not 
such an opinion has been rendered by you 
and if so, furnish me with a copy. At the 
same time I would appreciate your reconcil- 
ing this opinion with section 203 which 
reads: 

“Whosoever, being elected or appointed a 
Senator, Member of or Delegate to Congress, 
or a Resident Commissioner, shall, * * 
directly or indirectly, receive, or agree to re- 
ceive, any compensation whatever for any 
services rendered to any person, either by 
himself or another, in relation to any pro- 
ceeding, contract, claim, controversy, charge, 
accusation, arrest, or other matter or thing 
in which the United States is a party or di- 
rectly or indirectly interested before any 
department, court martial, bureau, officer, 
or any civil, military, or naval commission 
whatever, shall be fined not more than $10,- 
000 and imprisoned not more than 2 years.” 

Yours sincerely, 
JoHN J. WILLIAMS. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. On April 25, 1952, 
I received a reply in which Mr. McIner- 
ney stated “under the law the Attorney 
General is empowered to render opin- 
ions to the heads of the executive de- 


partments only.” 

In this letter Mr. McInerney quotes 
certain excerpts from his testimony be- 
fore the King subcommittee in which it 
clearly pointed out that Mr. McInerney 
denies ever having rendered any such 
opinion as referred to by Representative 
Quinn 


At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have incorporated in the RECORD a 
copy of Mr. Melnerney's letter of April 
25, 1952. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, April 25, 1952. 
Hon. Jonn J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I wish to acknowledge 
your letter of April 18, 1952, in which you 
refer to an editorial appearing in the April 
13 issue of the Washington Post. This edi- 
torial quotes me as having rendered an opin- 
ion that Members of Congress may accept fees 
for representing clients in criminal cases 
before Government agencies. 

I have not seen the editorial in question, 
but it apparently refers to my testimony on 
April 4, 1952, before the Subcommittee on 
Administration of Internal Revenue Laws. 
My testimony is set forth on page 6413 and 
covers some 35 pages. During the course of 
that testimony, I respectfully declined to 
render an opinion having to do with section 
281 of title 18, which is identical with the 
law set forth in your letter. At one point 
I advised the committee, “I do not believe 
you can, sir,” in reply to the question, “How 
can we get the views of the Department to 
get this question resolved?” I explained to 
the committee, “Under the law, the Attor- 
ney General is empowered to render opinions 
to the beads of the executive departments 
only.” 

On page 6417 I was questioned as to why 
I preferred not to furnish an opinion, and 
my answer was as follows: 

“First of all, I don't believe the Depart- 
ment would believe it desirable to render an 
opinion on a criminal statute publicly in a 
matter which we may have to consider from 
the standpoint of prosecution. We never ex- 
press opinions on criniinal statutes. This 
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memorandum is for the internal considera- 
tion of the head of the Criminal Division.” 

There followed a somewhat lengthy discus- 
sion of the background and interpretation of 
section 281, after which the following col- 
loquy took place: 

“Mr. DW, Mr. McInerney, so that the 
record may be entirely clear—and I am not 
sure that it is—it is my understanding that 
you never did advise Mr. Quinn, either spe- 
cifically or in general effect, that he could 
handle cases, let us say, before the Intel- 
ligence Unit, that had not been referred to 
the Department of Justice or had not reached 
the stage of indictment. 

“Mr. McInerney. I have never so specifi- 
cally advised him, I have no recollection of 
so doing. 

Mr. DEWIND. To your knowledge, there is 
no written opinion of the Attorney General 
or any official of the Department of Justice 
which so holds? 

“Mr. McInerney. No, sir. 


“Mr. DeWr1np. What I don’t understand, 
Mr. McInerney, is what is the language of 
this statute or what are the aspects of the 
legislative history of the statute which would 
indicate that in either a civil or criminal in- 
vestigation which has not reached any court, 
but is strictly before an executive agency, the 
statute can be construed to permit repre- 
sentation by Congressmen. 

“Mr. McInerney. It is just argument and 
rationale. 

“Mr. DeWinp. I conclude that this is your 
opinion of the statute at the present time; 
that, if properly construed, it would permit 
that, even though the case has never gone 
beyond an executive agency 

“Mr. McINERNEY. No, sir. I have never 
formulated any opinion on it. 

“Mr. DeWrnp. You have not? 

“Mr. McInerney. No, sir, I am just specu- 
lating here. 

“Mr. DeWrnp. This is an argument which 
you are saying conceivably could be made. È 

“Mr. McINeRNEY. Yes, sir.“ 

At the conclusion of my testimony the 
chairman asked if I would submit amend- 
ments to section 281, which would have 
the effect of barring Federal officials and 
Members of Congress from appearances be- 
fore district courts of the United States and, 
in the alternative, a draft limiting them to 
the role of trial counsel only. These drafts 
will be submitted to the subcommittee in 
the near future. 

I trust that the above will satisfy the 
needs of your inquiry, but if it does not I 
will be pleased to discuss it further with you 
in person. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES M. McINERNEY, 
Assistant Attorney General. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. In the light of the 
uncertainty regarding this question, I 
can only repeat the conclusions reached 
in the preceding editorial that “this 
challenge calls for a test case, and if the 
law should prove not to be clear it ought 
to be made so.” 


MINERAL LEASES ON CERTAIN SUB- 
MERGED LANDS—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 20) to confirm and establish the 
titles of the States to lands beneath nav- 
igable waters within State boundaries 
and to the natural resources within such 
lands and waters, and to provide for 
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the use and control of said lands and 
resources. I ask unanimous consent for 
its present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The report was read, as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 20) to confirm and estab- 
lish the titles of the States to lands beneath 
navigable waters within State boundaries 
and to the natural resources within such 
lands and waters arid to provide for the 
use and control of said lands and resources, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendment 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Josxyn C. O’MAHONEY, 
RUSSELL B. Lone, 
HUGH BUTLER, 
Guy CORDON, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
Francis E. WALTER, 
J. FRANK WILSON, 
Lovis E. GRAHAM, 
CLIFFORD P, CASE, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the conference committee, 
I desire to state that by virtue of being 
the chairman of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs I signed the 
report and I have submitted it to the 
Senate for its approval, although I my- 
self do not approve of the report. 

Let me say for the Recor that it is not 
the bill which was reported by the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
It is, on the other hand, the bill which 
was offered as a substitute by the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], on be- 
half of himself and a very large number 
of other Senators. 

The bill which the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs reported pro- 
vided for Federal administration of 
lands submerged by the open ocean, in- 
cluding the Continental Shelf. When 
the bill was under consideration by the 
Senate, the Members of this body by a 
vote of 50 to 35 substituted the Holland 
bill for the measure which the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs had 
reported. 

The bill went to the House, where the 
terms of the Holland bill were stricken 
out and the so-called Walter bill was 
substituted in its place. The Walter bill 
consisted of the terms of the Holland bill 
and a third title, which would have ex- 
tended, I believe, the power of the States 
over the Continental Shelf beyond the 
boundaries of the Coastal States. In 
conference, however, that title was aban- 
doned. 

Therefore, the conference report rep- 
resents the identical bill which the Sen- 
ate passed. 

I feel, Mr. President, that it is a bill 
which will probably meet a veto. Of 
course, I expect the conference report 
to be adopted by the Senate. 
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There is nothing to be gained by any 
debate upon the report, because an over- 
whelming majority of the Senate is in 
favor of the provisions now incorporated 
in the bill, and the House has agreed to 
itinthatform. Therefore, debate might 
well be postponed until such time as the 
veto message arrives, if it does arrive. 

Mr. President, I ask for adoption of 
the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the report. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly shall not take up the time of the 
Senate with any debate on the confer- 
ence report. I realize, as the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee has 
stated, that inevitably it will be agreed 
to by the Senate. I wish, however, to 
have the Recorp show that I am opposed 
to the conference report and shall vote 
against it. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, has 
the conference report been agreed to? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; 
it has not. 

The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I do not de- 
sire to delay the Senate at this time, ex- 
cept to say that I very devoutly hope that 
this bill will be vetoed and that we shall 
have another opportunity to press the 
amendment offered by 19 Senators, 
known as the oil for education amend- 
ment, under which the funds from the 
submerged oil would be dedicated to the 
education of our children. The funds 
would go for teachers’ salaries, class- 
rooms, and facilities for our schools, 
colleges, and universities. 

In the debate when the bill was before 
the Senate several days ago we endeav- 
ored to make plain the crisis which now 
confronts our schools and education in 
general in this country and the com- 
pelling need to meet the crisis. I very 
much hope the bill will be vetoed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, first 
I should like to express my very real 
gratitude to the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming and to all other Members 
of the Senate conference committee for 
the manner in which they handled this 
measure in conference. I think the con- 
ference was conducted in accordance 
with the uniform loyalty to the Senate 
action which has always characterized 
the distinguished Senator from Wyo- 
ming and the other members of the com- 
mittee in such matters. 

Because the conference report follows 
identically, without any change at all, 
the Senate bill, I did not think it was 
necessary to make any remarks prior to 
the vote. The distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming and others of us had 
agreed that there was no need for a 
record vote, inasmuch as the subject 
matter was unchanged from that upon 
which the Senate had already recorded 
its views some time ago. 

At the same time, however, I should 
like to place in the Recor, following the 
vote which has been taken, certain com- 
ments upon the issues which have arisen 
among the great volume of such com- 
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ments to be noted all over the Nation, 
some in support of the position taken by 
the Senate, and some not in support of 
our position. It seemed to me that it 
would be peculiarly interesting to have 
the Recorp show comments from some 
of the States which are among the Orig- 
inal Thirteen States, or from areas with- 
in the Thirteen Original States, where 
there has been no discovery of oil in sub- 
merged coastal lands to becloud the issue, 
and where the situation of these States as 
to their coastal lands and waters is much 
like that of Florida. In our State no oil 
has been discovered in the submerged 
coastal lands, but millions of dollars of 
value are involved not only in connection 
with the building or making of new lands 
out into the ocean and the Gulf, but also 
with reference to the use of many valu- 
able products found in the narrow shoe- 
string of land and water which imme- 
diately surrounds our State. 

So, Mr. President, I have before me, 
in the very great mass of comment fa- 
voring the action taken by the Senate 
upon the measure which has been 
adopted as the conference report, certain 
observations from the Atlantic States 
area. First, I wish to submit for the 
Recorp an able letter dated May 5, 1952, 
printed in the New York Times of May 
7, 1952, signed by the distinguished city 
construction coordinator of the city of 
New York, Mr. Robert Moses, who I be- 
lieve is known as one of the most schol- 
arly gentlemen and also as one of the 
best-informed men in the Nation. 

I ask that the letter be incorporated 
in the Recor at this point as a part 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows ` 

OFFSHORE OIL VOTE APPROVED—NEED STRESSED 

FOR STATE OWNERSHIP TO PERMIT WATER- 

FRONT IMPROVEMENTS 
To the EDITOR OF THE New York Times: 

We read your “veto” editorial of April 25 
with some surprise. No public issue of our 
time has received less intelligent attention 
from the press than the tidelands contro- 
versy. The Federal oil bonanza created by 
the Supreme Court at the expense of the 
traditional rights of California, Louisiana, 
and Texas seems to have completely seduced 
popular opinion and the press too, for the 
time being. 

Like Russian peasants celebrating a na- 
tionalization decree, they keep chanting that 
this treasure trove belongs to all of us and 
that it would be a crime against the people 
to turn it back to the States and other preda- 
tory interests. 

Congress has done the wise and courage- 
ous thing in voting to correct the danger- 
ous situation these extraordinary oil-in- 
spired decisions have created. They threaten 
not only all State ownership beyond low- 
water mark in all the coastal States but 
also State ownership of the land under- 
lying all bays and harbors, all navigable 
rivers and lakes. As the law now stands, 
we are on the legal road to Federal owner- 
ship in the Hudson and Mississippi, in Lake 
Michigan, Lake George, and Lake Tahoe, in 
New York Harbor, and San Francisco Bay. 

CHANGE OF OPINION 

I don’t believe for a moment that Justice 
Black and his concurring colleagues in 1947 
knew more about the law and the facts of 
the colonial and transitional periods up to 
1789 than ali their predecessors who wrote 
on this subject. It was newly discovered oil, 
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not newly discovered knowledge of the pre- 
1780 situation, that accounts for this change 
of opinion as to the title of the States to 
the submerged lands along their shores. 

The rule that State territory ends at low- 
water mark will block any State water- 
front development that goes beyond that 
line. Let the Federal Government do it. 
The maritime belt belongs to it. That will 
be the natural reaction. 

Why should local authorities embroil 
themselves in legal conflicts? Shores are 
constantly changing. What date shall be 
used to fix the location of the low-water 
mark? What is a bay? At what precise 
point does it become part of the open sea? 
Are uplands formed by nature of fill sub- 
ject to the “paramount power” of the Federal 
Government as defined in the opinion in the 
California case? These are only a few of the 
problems which will confront local officials 
and keep this controversy boiling in the 
courts for years to come under the Supreme 
Court’s ruling. 

Here in New York that ruling may cloud 
the city’s title to the submerged lands on 
which its piers and other waterfront im- 
provements stand. Hundreds of acres of 
new park lands have been made available by 
pushing out bulkhead lines along the shore 
front and by filling in lands which lay be- 
low the low-water mark. Large sections of 
the Shore Parkway in Brooklyn were built on 
filled-in land, and Orchard Beach and Ferry 
Point Park are situated on lands reclaimed 
from Long Island Sound. At Coney Island 
and at Staten Island’s Great Kills Park 
extensive park and recreational areas have 
been created and developed by filling in 
lands which not long ago were ocean bottom 
below the low-water mark. 


CERTAINTY AS TO OWNERSHIP 


This city and other ocean-front munici- 
palities cannot be expected to continue their 
filling and reclamation operations, their 
projects to arrest beach erosion or their 
recreational and other shore-front develop- 
ments in lands as to which ownership and 
control are thrown into doubt by the Court’s 
ruling in the California case. 

For these reasons and because I know the 
good use that New York and other Atlantic 
States and cities are making of their sub- 
merged land beyond low-water mark, I think 
this ruling should be corrected by congres- 
sional action without delay. The President 
should be urged to approve, not to veto, Sen- 
ator HoLLANp’s bill, which merely reaffirms 
the law as it existed up to 1947 and recog- 
nizes the historical fact of state ownership, 
and if he vetoes the bill the veto shouid be 
overridden. 

The Federal Government ought to be able 
to handle its problems of oil conservation 
under its war and commerce powers with- 
out taking title to New York’s submerged 
coastal lands, from low-water mark out. 
This blunderbuss method of handling oil 
problems ought to be checked before it goes 
any further. 

ROBERT MOsEs, 
City Construction Coordinator. 
New York, May 5, 1952. 


Mr. HOLLAND. In order that I may 
make a brief comment upon the letter 
of Commissioner Moses I should like to 
read from it certain excerpts. The first 
part that I should like to read is: 

Tue rule that State territory ends at low- 
water mark will block any State waterfront 
development that goes beyond that line. Let 
the Federal Government do it. The mari- 
time belt belongs to it. That will be the 
natural reaction. 

Why should local authorities embroil them- 
selves in legal conflicts? Shores are con- 
stantly changing. What date shall be used 
to fix the location of the low-water mark? 
What is a bay? At what precise point does 
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it become part of the open sea? Are up- 
lands formed by nature or fill subject to the 
“paramount power" of the Federal Govern- 
ment as defined in the opinion in the Call- 
fornia case? These are only a few of the 
problems which will confront local officials 
and keep this controversy boiling in the 
courts for years to come under the Supreme 
Court’s ruling. 


Then at a later point he goes on to 
say: 
This city 


Meaning the city of New York— 

This city and other ocean-front munici- 
palities cannot be expected to continue their 
filling and reclamation operations, their 
projects to arrest beach erosion or their 
recreational and other shore-front develop- 
ments in lands s to which ownership and 
control are thrown into doubt by the Court’s 
ruling in the California case. 


Let me digress for a moment to say 
that Commissioner Moses has shown 
clearly in his communication that great 
projects of the State of New York and 
of the city of New York which had been 
extended into what hac been the open 
sea were involyed—projects of tremen- 
dous money value and of even greater 
recreational and use value to the people 
whom he faithfully represents. 

I read further from his letter: 

For these reasons and because I know the 
good use that New York and other Atlantic 
States and cities are making of their sub- 
merged lands beyond low-water mark, I 
think this ruling should be corrected by con- 
gressional action without delay. The Presi- 
dent should be urged to approve, not to veto, 
Senator HoLLAaND’s bill, which merely reaf- 
firms the law as it existed up to 1947 and 

the historical fact of State own- 
ership, and if he vetoes the bill, the veto 
should be overridden, 

The Federal Government ought to be able 
to handle its problems of oil conservation 
under its war and commerce powers without 
taking title to New Tork's submerged coastal 
lands from low-water mark out. This blun- 
derbuss method of handling oil problems 
ought to be checked before it goes any 
further. 


Mr. President, I again remind the Sen- 
ate that there is no more distinguished 
authority than Mr. Robert Moses, of New 
York City, who took that position in black 
and white, in opposition to the attitude 
taken by the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from his State. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STENNIS in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Florida yield to the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Even assuming— 
which I do not grant—that there has 
been some legal doubt as to the rights 
of the States to dominance over the in- 
land waters, harbors, and lakes, is it not 
a fact that there was offered on this floor 
an amendment or amendments which 
were accepted by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida, which would clarify 
that situation without any question 
whatsoever? I thought it was unneces- 
sary to have such an amendment adopt- 
ed, and yet I was glad to submit it, upon 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. Let the Chair 
point out that the Senator from Florida, 
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who has the floor, can yield only for a 
question, without losing the floor. 

Mr. HCLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
to be protected on that point. I have 
yielded only for a question. If anything 
other than a question eventuates, I wish 
to make it clear that I have yielded only 
for a question, which I am happy to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very 
well, 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, let me 
say that I was glad to submit the amend- 
ment, which, as I recall, was accepted by 
the distinguished Senator from Florida. 
I submitted the amendment at the re- 
quest of Commissioner Moses and of the 
mayor of the city of New York—not be- 
cause I had any doubt about the matter, 
but to satisfy them and to make doubly 
sure that there would be no question as 
to the position of the State of New York 
vis-a-vis the Federal Government. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, in re- 
ply to the question asked by my distin- 
guished colleague, I wish to say that it 
is true that he offered an amendment. 
It is not true, however, that that amend- 
ment would have cleared up the situa- 
tion, because it was addressed wholly to 
protecting public bodies, such as the 
State of New York and the city of New 
York, in the case of developments which 
they had made up to that time and in 
the case of future developments, whereas 
I am unable to find any good reason why 
the public should be better protected as 
to good-faith developments made by the 
expenditure of millions of dollars than 
private owners are protected in the case 
of private developments which have been 
made in equally good faith, and as the 
result of a much larger investment, in 
the aggregate, than the investment 
which has been made by the public. 

So the Senator from New York is cor- 
rect in his statement that his amend- 
ment would in part have taken care of 
the situation, but the Senator from New 
York is not correct in his statement that 
the amendment would fully have done so. 

While I had not expected to enter upon 
argumentation on this point, let me say 
that it should be fully clear from the 
very able statement made by Commis- 
sioner Moses, and from other statements 
which I shall place in the Recorp later 
on, that there is ample reason why per- 
sons of sound understanding of this 
problem should have very grave fears 
that problems affecting the inland 
waters may arise. Such fears arise from 
statements made by Federal counsel in 
the California case which are a part of 
their brief in that case. They also arise 
from recitals appearing in the opinion 
of Mr. Justice Black, which was the 
opinion of the majority in that case, and 
also from recitals appearing in the opin- 
ions of the Justices who dissented from 
the majority opinion, notably the opin- 
ion of Mr. Justice Frankfurter. 

So there is real ground for fear that 
what was sought to be done was but the 
beginning of a usurpation, great in it- 
self, but opening the way to even greater 
usurpation in the future. 

ve LONG and Mr. IVES addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Florida yield; and if 
so, to whom? 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I yield first to the 
Senator from Louisiana, for a question.“ 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, let me say 
that I am impressed by the fact that the 
distinguished senior Senator from Flor- 
ida has been a practitioner of law since 
1916, and is a former prosecutor, a for- 
mer judge and also a former governor of 
a State which has extreme interest in 
questions of this type. 

I call the attention of the Senator 
from Florida to the fact that as a legal 
matter it is difficult to see how the Fed- 
eral Government could own the oil in 
the submerged lands, without owning 
the lands themselves and without own- 
ing all rights to everything incident to 
those lands, including oysters, other 
shellfish, and so forth. Again and again 
I have heard it claimed that the Federal 
Government should give back to the 
States everything except the oil. All I 
can say on that point is that those who 
make such a suggestion evidently would 
put a higher value upon the oil than they 
would put upon the shellfish, clamshells, 
and things of that sort. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is, of 
course, correct in his able observation. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Florida yield to me at this 
time? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. I should like to ask my 
distinguished colleague from Florida if 
it is not a fact that the attorney general 
of the State of New York is on record, 
and has been on record, in favor of the 
bill dealing with this matter which was 
passed by the Senate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course, the Sen- 
ator from New York is correct. The at- 
torney general of New York, Mr. Ben- 
nett—although I do not know whether 
he is attorney general at the present 
time—— 

Mr. IVES. No; he is not the attorney 
general at the present time and has not 
been since 1942. However, the present 
attorney general, Hon. Nathaniel L. 
Goldstein, has taken the same position 
and expressed himself in favor of this 
legislation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. At any rate, the at- 
torney general of the State of New York, 
who served as attorney general through- 
out the administration of the distin- 
guished junior Senator from New York 
as Governor of that State, is on record 
on this matter, and I hold in my hand 
his brief on this subject. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Florida care to yield 
at this point for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall yield for a 
question. However, first, I wish to say 
that not only is it true that the attorney 
general of New York is on record, but it 
is also true that the State Legislature of 
New York is on record in support of the 
so-called Holland bill, that the present 
Governor of the State of New York is on 
record in support of it, that the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] is on 
record in support of it, that Mayor Im- 
pellitteri, of the city of New York, is on 
record in support of it, and also that 
Mr. Moses is on record to the same ef- 
fect. That makes the favorable opinion 
almost unanimous, it seems to me, inso- 
far as concerns any indications we have 
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had from the State of New York, except 
. in the case of the distinguished junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN]. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Ne- 
vada, for a question. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, let 
me say to the Senator from Florida that 
his expression that the expressions com- 
ing from the members of the Supreme 
Court give rise to grave apprehension is 
correct, and that apprehension has been 
emphasized in recent cases in which the 
term “paramount right of the sovereign” 
has been used, and in particular in a 
pleading in a case now involving all the 
rights along the Santa Margarita River, 
in California. The very term “para- 
mount right of the sovereign” shows that 
the present movement is one to take over 
the inland waters and the rights to in- 
land waters. With that in mind, some of 
us are exceedingly apprehensive lest per- 
chance those in the arid and semiarid 
States may have their water rights domi- 
nated by the Federal Government. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada, who is a 
former member of the supreme court 
of his State and who certainly has had 
sound and wide experience upon which 
to base the conclusion he has stated. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will yield gladly in 
a moment. I desire to complete my in- 
sertion of matters from Mr. Robert 
Moses, after which I shall yield first to 
my friend from New York. 

Mr. President, following the publica- 
tion of the letter from Mr. Moses in the 
New Vork Times, a reassuring statement 
was issued by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Wyoming, and 
the junior Senator from New York at- 
tempting to allay the feelings of Com- 
missioner Moses, the feelings of appre- 
hension which he so well voiced. I have 
this morning received from Mr. Moses 
a printed pamphlet in which he replies 
to that release by the two distinguished 
Senators whom I have mentioned. Iask 
leave at this time to have printed in the 
Recor as a part of my remarks this lat- 
est statement by Commissioner Robert 
Moses, dated May 13. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Reserving the 
right to object, I desire to say to the Sen- 
ator from Florida that the chairman of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs made no release. The chairman 
of the committee was interviewed by a 
reporter for the New York Times, and 
made an oral statement to the reporter, 
only a part of which was printed in the 
New York Times. 

I merely make this statement in order 
that the Recorp may be perfectly clear 
that, after the statement of Mr. Moses, 
which was a letter to the editor of the 
New York Times attempting to answer 
an editorial of the New York Times, the 
chairman of this committee made no at- 
tempt to dictate, write, or issue a release 
going into the matter. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to accept 
the statement of the distinguished Sena- 
tor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
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from Florida to have a certain document 
printed in the RECORD? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment by Commissioner Robert Moses, 
dated May 13, 1952, was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE TIDELANDS QUESTION 
(Further statement by Robert Moses, city 
construction coordinator and head of the 
city and State park systems of New York, in 
reply to the claim of Senators LEHMAN and 

O'MAHONEY that the decisions of the Su- 

preme Court in the offshore oil cases do 

not affect the title of the States to lands 
underlying bays, harbors, and navigable 
inland waters.) 


A news item in the New York Times of 
May 8 reported that Senators LEHMAN and 
O'ManoneEy took exception to my letter to 
the Editor on the “Tidelands” question pub- 
lished in the Times of May 7 and com- 
mented on by Arthur Krock in his column 
of May 9. 

In my letter I made the point that unless 
the title of the coastal States to the sub- 
merged lands along their shores was con- 
firmed by congressional action, endless con- 
fusion would result as to ownership and fur- 
ther water-front development by the States 
and municipalities would be paralyzed. 

Senator LEHMAN is quoted as saying that 
in writing the letter I was completely misin- 
formed and that neither the decisions of 
the Supreme Court nor the legislation that 
is proposed in the slightest degree affect State 
ownership of the lands underlying bays and 
harbors or navigable rivers or lakes.” Sen- 
ator O’Manoney is quoted as calling my con- 
tentions “utterly baseless.” 

I must emphatically differ from the dis- 
tinguished Senators, both of whom I greatly 
respect, They are the ones who are either 
misinformed or do not comprehend the 
seriousness of the threat of the Supreme 
Court decisions. The Senators’ approach to 
the problem of corrective legislation abun- 
dantly answers their criticism of my letter. 
Why, one may ask, is Senator O’MAHONEY 
seeking to obtain passage of a bill express- 
ly affirming State ownership of lands be- 
neath harbors, bays, and navigable inland 
waters if the Supreme Court decisions had 
no effect on the title of the States to these 
submerged lands? What is worrying them 
if everything is just lovely? 

It is not necessary to indulge in lengthy 
technical discussion of the opinion of the 
Court in the California case to make the 
main point clear: In American law from 1789 
to 1947 each of the original States had the 
same ownership in their coastal waters that 
the King had in English waters under the 
common low. This included ownership of 
the submerged coastal lands. Coastal States 
admitted later had the same rights. Until 
1947 the Supreme Court determined all dis- 
putes involving the title of submerged lands 
on this basis, and the rules of State owner- 
ship of the bed of navigable waters were ex- 
tended to all inland navigable waters. In 
the 1947 California case Justice Black was 
wrong in his chronology when he referred 
to this extension as the old inland-water 
principle. It was an American development 
of the old rule that the crown owned the bed 
of England's coastal waters. The California 
opinion knocked out the foundation of this 
body of American law when it declared: “We 
cannot say that the Thirteen Original Colo- 
nies separately acquired ownership of the 
3-mile belt or the soil under it“ (332 U. S. 
at p. 31). 

Senator O'Manoney is quoted as saying 
that “in the trial of the California case the 
Attorney General expressly disavowed any 
intention to assert jurisdiction over such 
waters. The Department of Justice has re- 
peatedly assured Congress that it entertains 
no such claim.“ These reassuring words 
from a former Attorney General and the 
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Department of Justice disclaiming any such 
disturbing intention serve merely to divert 
popular attention from the far-reaching 
dangers of the new legal doctrine. Later 
incumbents will not be bound by the present 
disclaimers. It will be their duty to assert 
Federal ownership as far as the then pre- 
vailing theory of the law will allow. The 
California opinion means just that and says 
so in justifying its dangerous revolutionary 
ruling. The Court said: 

“Even assuming that Government agen- 
cies have been negligent in failing to recog- 
nize or assert the claims of the Government 
at an earlier date, the great interests of the 
Government in this ocean area are not to be 
forfeited as a result. The Government, 
which holds its interests here as elsewhere 
in trust for all the people, is not to be de- 
prived of those interests by the ordinary 
court rules designed particularly for private 
disputes over individually owned pieces of 
property” (332 U. S. at pp. 39-40). 

As I have indicated, the reply of the Sen- 
ators to my letter carries its own refutation. 
It confounds the confusion as to ownership 
created by the recent Supreme Court deci- 
sions. In biblical times one of the worst 
crimes was to remove a neighbor’s landmark. 
Today it is to cloud his title. In this in- 
stance the cloud will destroy the work of 
years, not only on private shore-front devel- 
opment but on public reclamation, recrea- 
tion, conservation, and planning by the 
States and municipalities. This cloud must 
be lifted by congressional reassertion of the 
State ownership of submerged coastal lands, 

ROBERT MOSES, 

New York, May 13, 1952. 


Mr. HOLLAND. As I say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am glad to accept the statement 
of the distinguished Senator from Wy- 
oming, and if there is anything incor- 
rect in my use of the word “release,” 
suppose we change it to “interview.” 
There was a long interview, in which 
the Senator from Wyoming and the 
junior Senator from New York were both 
directly quoted, which appeared in the 
New York Times immediately following 
the printing of Mr. Moses’ letter in that 
same paper. Incidentally, that article, 
whether a release or an interview, did 
not clear up the matter very well, be- 
cause it is entitled “Moses Reassured 
Over Water Front—Two Senators Laugh 
at His Fears That Tidelands Oil Rulings 
Threaten City Jurisdiction.” Appar- 
ently Mr. Moses and Mr. Arthur Krock 
immediately reacted to express very 
great difference of opinion from the 
statements released by the two Senators. 
Evidently they felt that the interview 
of the two Senators by no means cleared 
up the question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. I have just made a part of my 
remarks the latest release of Mr. Moses, 
dated May 13, from which I wish to read, 
for particular emphasis, the closing 
paragraph: 

As I have indicated, the reply of the Sen- 
ators to my letter carries its own refuta- 
tion. It confirms the confusion as to owner- 


ship created by the recent Supreme Court 
decisions. In Biblical times— 


And I hope Senators will listen to this, 
because it is so true. 


In Biblical times one of the worst crimes 
Was to remove a neighbor’s landmark. To- 
day it is to cloud his title. In this instance 
the cloud will destroy the work of years not 
only on private shore-front development but 
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on public reclamation, recreation, conserva- 
tion, and planning by the States and mu- 
nictpalities. This cloud must be lifted by 
congressional reassertion of the State owner- 
ship of submerged coastal lands. 


Mr. President, it is difficult to imagine 
a stronger statement from a more au- 
thoritative source as to the very great 
importance of immediately dissipating 
the cloud which has been created by the 
unfortunate decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court in the California, 
Louisiana, and Texas cases, a cloud 
which, as stated by Mr. Moses, will de- 
stroy the work of years not only on pri- 
vate shore-front development but on 
public reclamation, recreation, conser- 
vation, and planning by the States and 
municipalities.” Surely no graver stric- 
ture could be leveled at the course of 
action which has followed the action of 
the Supreme Court in the effort perma- 
nently to becloud the titles of the States 
to their submerged coastal lands. 

I now yield gladly to the junior Sen- 
ator from New York for a question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator. 
I wonder whether the Senator from 
Florida is aware of the fact that the 
amendment which I proposed, which 
was accepted by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Florida and which was adopted 
by the Senate, was drafted in close asso- 
ciation with and in consultation with 
Commissioner Moses and the Mayor of 
the City of New York, and that it cer- 
tainly met all the objections which had 
been raised at that time. 

Is it not also a fact that the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida has al- 
ready stated that the amendment would 
care for all public works, although he 
raised a question as to whether it would 
protect title to privately owned prop- 
erty? I should not think there was any 
validity whatever in the criticism of 
Commissioner Moses in regard to all 
2 public developments. May I 

Mr. HOLLAND. May I answer those 
questions? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I desire to say to the 
distinguished Senator that I do not know, 
of course, the source from which his 
amendment came; but as my remarks 
immediately then made upon the floor 
of the Senate indicated, I was happy to 
see the distinguished Senator and oth- 

ers finally realizing the validity of the 
3 made by the Senator from 
Florida and other Senators, who had 
pointed out repeatedly that this question 
was not dominantly an oil question, but 
that it had to do with values which were 
permanent and which had long existed 
and which would be worth more and 
more, from year to year, if our Nation 
lasted through thousands of years, 
whereas the oil question was a complete- 
ly temporary one, under which the oil 
would soon be exhausted. As the REC- 
or will show, I congratulated the Sena- 
tor from New York upon his having 
reached the stage where he offered an 
amendment which admitted the valid- 
ity of much of the argument which we 
had made up to that time, and admis- 
sion which had not been made up to that 
time. 
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But as I stated then, and as I restated 
a few moments ago, it is a fact that the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator, while it showed a peculiarly 
tender regard for the rights of States, 
municipalities, and other public agen- 
cies, which had spent millions of dollars 
in developing the beaches along Long 
Island and along Staten Island, and oth- 
erwise, showed no regard whatever for, 
and no intention to safeguard the own- 
ers of private properties who had spent 
money running into many millions of 
dollars, countless millions, taking the 
Nation as a whole, in the development 
of values on the submerged lands which 
were built up from the ocean bottoms 
to become a part of the upland. The 
amendment of the distinguished Sena- 
tor showed not the slightest desire to 
take care of that problem for the fu- 
ture, as would have been done for future 
public developments. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY rose. 

Mr. LEHMAN. May I ask one more 
question? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. 
the Senator y eld? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming for a question. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, as 
I said at he outset, this morning, I 
have no intention of engaging in any de- 
bate upon this issue at this time. The 
conference report has been adopted, and 
the bill is now on its way to the Presi- 
dent. I only ask unanimous consent 
that I may insert in the Recorp, or that 
there may be inserted in the RECORD 
immediately following the comments of 
the Senator from Florida, the editorial 
from the New York Times, published on 
April 25, 1952, calling for a veto of this 
bill, the editorial to which Mr. Moses 
wrote his letter of reply, ind also an 
editorial of April 4, appearing in the 
Washington Post, which criticizes the 
sort of action which was taken by the 
Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming? The request is out 
of order, but the Chair will put the 
question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield for that pur- 
pose, if I may do so without losing my 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will put the question. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the two editorials will be inserted in the 
Recorp at the proper place. 

(See exhibits 1, 2, and 3.) 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I appreciate the 
fact that the Chair cut me off, but I 
shall not attempt to pursue the parlia- 
mentary intricacies in connection with 
that action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair was under the impression that the 
Senator had completed his statement. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
next item which I wish to insert in the 
Recorp is an able column written by Mr. 
Arthur Krock appearing in the New York 
Times of May 9, 1952, entitled “The 
Basis of Mr. Moses’ Alarm.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire column be printed in the RECORD 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 


Mr. President, will 
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There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Basis oF MR. MOSES ALARM 
(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, May 8.—In a letter published 
on this page Wednesday Robert Moses wrote 
that the 1947-50 decisions of the Supreme 
Court granting to the Federal Government 
paramount rights over the marginal seas off 
California, Louisiana, and Texas and the 
produce of the lands they cover threaten 
not only State ownership beyond low-water 
mark in all the Coastal States but also State 
ownership of the land underlying all bays 
and harbors, all navigable rivers and lakes. 

Senators LEHMAN and O'MAHONEY at once 
told Mr. Moses that the threat he described 
grew out of a misunderstanding of the Su- 
preme Court decision; that in these the ma- 
jority did not dispute the dictum of the 
Court in Pollard’s Lessee v. Hagen that the 
States cwned the lands under their naviga- 
ble waters, including bays and harbors; and 
that, anyhow, a simple reassertion by Con- 
gress of this State ownership would prevent 
any attempt thus to extend the Federal own- 
ership doctrine in the marginal sea decisions. 

But there are passages in Justice Black's 
opinion for the majority in the California 
case (June 23, 1947) and in the dissent of 
Justice Reed in the Texas case (June 5, 1950) 
that led the attorneys general of many 
States to express the same fear. Congress 
again is seeking to restore State ownership 
over the produce of the marginal seas and 
confirm the doctrine in the Pollard case with 
respect to navigable inland waters as well. 
If enacted, this bill will nullify the Supreme 
Court decisions and dispose at the same time 
of the threat envisaged by the attorneys gen- 
eral and Mr. Moses. But the President vetoed 
it when passed before. And he is expected 
to veto this new draft. If he does, the issue 
raised by Mr. Moses will continue to be a live 
one not only in his own mind but in those 
of other competent lawyers and students of 
the way Supreme Court decisions have of 
broadening in scope as they age. 

A CONDITIONAL CONCESSION 


In the California decision Justice Black de- 
voted some space to the doctrine in the Pol- 
lard case, which California cited as support 
for State ownership of the lands under the 
marginal seas: 

“The Government [he wrote] does not 
deny that, under the Pollard rule, as ex- 
plained in later cases, California has a quali- 
fied ownership of lands under inland naviga- 
ble waters such as rivers, harbors, and even 
tidelands down to the low-water mark. 
The belief that local interests are 
so predominant as constitutionally to require 
State dominion over lands under its land- 
locked navigable waters find some argument 
for its support.” 

This statement suggests something less 
than a whole-hearted acceptance of the Pol- 
lard rule. And, from the time the State au- 
thorities read it, though Justice Black agreed 
elsewhere that the rule was embedded in the 
law, they began to fear that he at least had 
parted the flaps of the tent enough for the 
nose of the Federal camel to intrude, with 
designs for eventual full occupancy. That 
would not be the first time when, after as- 
serting that no more encroachments on State 
rights would be attempted, the Federal Goy- 
ernment has found a new reason to withdraw 
the promise. 

For example: State ownership of the mar- 
ginal sea lands was exercised for more than 
a hundred years without Federal challenge. 
It was only when rich oil deposits were found 
and gathered that Washington discovered a 
reason why its rights, not those of the States, 
had always been paramount over these water 
areas. The reason, warmly accepted by the 
Supreme Court majority, was that 
a government next to the sea must 
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have powers of dominion and regulation in 
the interest of its revenues, its health, and 
the security of its people from wars waged 
on or too near its coasts. And insofar as the 
Nation asserts its rights under international 
law, whatever of value may be discovered in 
the seas next to its shores and within its pro- 
tective belt will most naturally be appropri- 
ated for its use.” 


THE DISSENTERS 

When Texas and Louisiana came into 
Court, the majority applied this brand-new 
reasoning to both their marginal seas con- 
tentions. That was consistent with respect 
to Louisiana. But the inclusion of Texas 
caused Justice Frankfurter, dissenting, to re- 
mark: “* »The submerged lands 
now in controversy were part of the domain 
of Texas when she was on her own [as a 
sovereign republic]. The Court now decides 
that when Texas entered the Union she lost 
what she had and the United States acquired 
it. How that shift came to pass remains for 
me a puzzle.” 

This judicial cancellation of the terms, 
agreed to by the United States, on which 
Texas joined the Union is another explana- 
tion of the fear expressed by Mr. Moses and 
others. But in his dissent in the Texas case 
Justice Reed laid the chief foundation for 
it. “The needs of defense and foreign 
affairs,” he wrote, “alone cannot transfer 
ownership of an ocean bed from a State to 
the Federal Government any more than they 
could transfer iron ore under uplands from 
State to Federal ownership.” 

Yes, they can, said the Court majority. 
And that dictum can spread landward. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
to quote briefly from this exceedingly 
capable discussion. After first quoting 
from the opinions of the court, the ma- 
jority opinion and the minority opinion, 
to show that Mr. Moses did have a com- 
plete right to fear further encroach- 
ments by the Federal Government if 
corrective legislation were not passed, 
Mr. Krock ended his able column with 
the paragraph which I shall read. He 
had just referred to the fact that the 
understanding under which the State of 
Texas had been admitted from the status 
of an independent republic to that of 
statehood, with a complete understand- 
ing that its own public lands and waters 
were reserved to it, had been violated 
and that the opinion of the majority of 
the Court in the Texas case operated to 
cancel that understanding. Mr. Krock 
closed with this paragraph—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. In a moment I shall 
be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Texas. 

I read, Mr. President: 

This judicial cancellation of the terms, 
agreed to by the United States, on which 
Texas joined the Union is another explana- 
tion of the fear expressed by Mr. Moses and 
others. But in his dissent in the Texas case, 
Justice Reed laid the chief foundation for it. 
“The needs of defense and foreign affairs,” 
he wrote, “alone cannot transfer ownership 
of an ocean bed from a State to the Federal 
Government any more than they could trans- 


fer iron ore under uplands from State to 
Federal ownership.” 


Mr. Krock concludes with these terse 
words: 


Yes, they can, said the court majority. 
And that dictum can spread landward. 


I now yield to the Senator from Texas. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida referred to the ad- 
mission of Texas and commented on it. 
Texas was admitted to the Union not by 
treaty, but by joint resolution of the 
Congress. That resolution specifically 
provided that all the public lands of 
the Republic of Texas were retained by 
it when it became a State. So, there is a 
clear differentiation of the Texas case 
from the California case and the 
Louisiana case, because California be- 
came territory of the United States by 
conquest. All the lands belonged to the 
United States by conquest. All the 
lands belonged to the United States un- 
til such time as the United States 
permitted erection of the State out of 
those lands. 

In the case of Louisiana, of course, the 
lands and the title were acquired from 
Napoleon in 1803, and the same rule 
applied. They belonged to the Federal 
Government until the Federal Govern- 
ment consented to their creation into a 
State. 

So, the Texas case is distinguished 
from the other cases by reason of the 
fact that the lands originally belonged to 
the Republic of Texas and when it ceased 
to be a Republic and became a State, by 
joint resolution of the Congress, the title 
to those lands was specifically retained 
by the State of Texas. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. His point is, of course, 
completely sound. 

Mr. Krock, in commenting upon the 
validity of that point, said it was one of 
the strong reasons why citizens gener- 
ally should be apprehensive as to the 
extension of the doctrine announced in 
the Texas, California, and Louisiana 
cases to cover the inland waters and 
waters of the Great Lakes; that it was a 
ground for apprehension that the Su- 
preme Court had gone so far as com- 
pletely to cancel the rights assured to 
the Republic of Texas and its people 
when it came into statehood as one of 
the family of the United States. 

Mr. President, the third of the articles 
which I should like to insert in the 
Recorp is an editorial from the Baltimore 
Sun of May 12, 1952. I ask unanimous 
consent that that editorial may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANOTHER ROUND IN THE OFFSHORE-OIL 

CONTROVERSY 

Largely overlooked in the dramatic con- 
troversy over the President’s steel seizure is 
an only less remarkable exhibit of the re- 
morseless press for extended Federal power 
by the Democratic administration. This is 
the claim to Federal control of oil-bearing 
lands seaward from low water on the shores 
of California, Texas, and Louisiana. As it 
happens, another phase of this offshore oil 
controversy may come to a head this week. 

The controversy really got going in and 
around the year 1930. That was when oil 
in pay-load quantities was discovered off- 
shore in California. Nobody doubted in 1930 
that this new oil resource was within Cali- 
fornia’s jurisdiction. The last man in the 
world to doubt it was the late Interior Secre- 
tary Ickes. He supported California’s claim 
in a formal statement as late as 1933. 
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Within a few years, however, Mr. Ickes 
had decided that the offshore oil deposits 
were really in the Federal jurisdiction. This 
aroused States’ rights alarms in the Con- 
gress. A bill was passed by the National 
Legislature in 1946 vesting the oil rights 
firmly in the States. President Truman ve- 
toed the bill and took a case into the courts. 
Congress failed to pass the States’ rights 
bill over the Truman veto. And in the 
Court case the Supreme Court in a majority 
opinion written by Justice Black held for the 
Federal Government. 

There was, however, an extremely signifi- 
cant dissent by Justice Frankfurter. The 
question at issue, said this Justice, was es- 
sentially political. Hence it was not for 
this court. The disposition of this [offshore 
oil] area, the rights to be claimed in it, the 
rights heretofore claimed in it through usage 
that might be respected though it fall short 
of prescription, all raise appropriate ques- 
tions of policy, questions of accommodation, 
for the determination of which Congress and 
not this court is the appropriate 
agency 8.“ 

That is Congress’ own view, as restated 
now again in new bills vesting offshore oil 
rights firmly in the States. A Senate- 
House conference has just ironed out minor 
differences between Senate and House ver- 
sions of the new States’ right bill. Con- 
gressional acceptance of the compromise 
conference bill is possible this week. But 
if the precedents hold, another Truman veto 
may be expected, followed by a renewed 
administration push to sustain the veto in 
the two houses. 

Failure of the new bill would widely extend 
Federal jurisdiction. And not merely over 
Offshore oil lands, say the bill's sponsors, 
They fear the doctrines announced by Jus- 
tice Black in the original Supreme Court 
case might justify sweeping new Federal 
claims to inland water rights. The adminis- 
tration says no such claims will ever be 
raised. That is what most administration 
men would have argued prior to 1952 about 
an “inherent” executive power to seize the 
steel industry. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to quote from that able edi- 
torial only the last paragraph which 
refers to the bill the Senate has just 
passed, expressing the hope that the 
President will not veto the bill, but will 
approve it. The paragraph reads as 
follows: 

Failure of the new bill would widely ex- 
tend Federal jurisdiction. And not merely 
over offshore oil lands, says the bill’s spon- 
sors. They fear the doctrines announced 
by Justice Black in the original Supreme 
Court case might justify sweeping new Fed- 
eral claims to inland water rights. The ad- 
ministration says no such claim will ever be 
raised. That is what most administration 
men would have argued prior to 1952 about 
an “inherent” executive power to seize the 
steel industry. 


Mr. President, that able editorialist 
made it very clear that this question 
should be considered against the back- 
ground of what the administration would 
have contended if approached prior to 
the time of the actual seizure of the 
steel industry, and the contrast between 
what would have been claimed at that 
time and what was claimed by the ad- 
ministration in connection with the steel 
seizure. 

Mr. President, the last insertion which 
I wish to have made in the Recorp is 
that of an editorial from the Bangor 
Daily News, of Bangor, Maine, under 
date of May 8, 1952. The editorial is 
entitled “Call His Bluff.” 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Cat, Hrs BLUFF 


One of President Truman’s many visitors 
has given out another of the many state- 
ments attributed to the President. 

But this one, unlike most of the others, 
has nothing to do with whether Mr. Truman 
will or won’t run for reelection—he has al- 
ready settled that himself. 

The statement, reported by a Cabinet 
member, had to do with the tidelands ques- 
tion. He was Interior Secretary Chapman. 

“He told me he will veto the tidelands 
bill,” the Secretary reported. 

That, of course, is really not news. Mr. 
Truman has vetoed the bill before. But 
the report is significant in that it is a late 
word on the President's attitude toward the 
Federal Government’s theft of the tidelands 
from the States. 

But Congress should not hesitate in tak- 
ing the proper action on the tidelands issue 
no matter what Mr. Truman does or intends 
to do. Both Houses, acting on morality and 
right and law, have passed bills to reestab- 
lish State title to tidelands, despite the Fed- 
eral Government’s attempt to seize them 
with the permission of the Supreme Court, 
The two bills are now being considered by a 
conference committee which is working out 
minor differences between House and Senate 
versions. 

The tidelands question is really a simple 
one, but it has been made complicated by the 
Federal officials who are trying to hide the 
nature of the Government theft from the 
people. 

There is no argument about the fact that 
the Thirteen Original Colonies were granted 
separate independence by Great Britain at 
the end of the Revolutionary War. And in 
giving the colonies separate independence, 
the treaty which ended the Revolution de- 
clared specifically that each State should 
own its tideland areas. 

These colonies joined to form the United 
States under the Constitution, giving the 
Federal Government only specifically enu- 
merated powers. Nowhere in the Constitu- 
tion was the Federal Government given con- 
trol of the tidelands. And the Constitution 
provided that all future States to join the 
Union would enter on the same basis as the 
Original Thirteen—meaning all new States 
would have the same rights to their tide- 
lands that the Original States enjoyed. 

That just happens to be a fact. The States 
originally owned their tidelands. 

Now the Federal Government claims own- 
ership of the tidelands. How did the Fed- 
eral Government get a claim? The Federal 
Government can acquire territory only by 
purchase, by cession, or by conquest. The 
States certainly have not sold the tidelands 
to the Federal Government. The States cer- 
tainly have not ceded the tidelands to the 
Federal Government. And the Federal Gov- 
ernment certainly has not taken the tide- 
lands from the States by outright conquest— 
although the unconstitutional theft the 
Truman administration has attempted 
amounts to almost the same thing. 

The tidelands still belong to the States. 
But if the Federal Government is permitted 
to make good its theft, it is stealing more 
than land. It is stealing the safeguards the 
Constitution provides for the people. For 
if the Federal Government can violate the 
Constitution on the tidelands matter, it 
can violate it on any question—as it is still 
trying to do in its confiscation of the steel 
industry. 

Congress, therefore, should quickly ad- 
just the difference between the tidelands 
bills passed by its two Houses and send 
the measure to the President. His bluff has 
been called once this week. Call it again. 
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If he vetoes it, an attempt to pass the bill 
over his veto should be made. 

But if the President’s veto should stick, 
it is comforting that next year there will 
be another President—and another chance 
to set aright the Fair Deal theft of the tide- 
lands which by its nature endangers our 
constitutional foundation, 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that Maine was a part of the 
Territory of Massachusetts at the time 
of the original formation of the Nation. 
The editorial is an excellent one if a bit 
salty, and I shall not read it all, but I 
wish to read one paragraph only as 
showing how far editorials go in the 
rock-ribbed State of Maine, where if any 
oil has been discovered, I have never 
heard of it, though that good State does 
have important coastal rights. The ed- 
itoralist expresses himself strongly upon 
the issues in this case, as follows: 


The tidelands still belong to the States. 
But if the Federal Government is permitted 
to make good its theft, it is stealing more 
than land. It is stealing the safeguards 
the Constitution provides for the people. 
For if the Federal Government can violate 
the Constitution on the tidelands matter, it 
can violate it on any question—as it is still 
trying to do in its confiscation of the steel 
industry. 


Mr. President, that is perhaps the 
mildest paragraph in the editorial. I 
hope Senators will find occasion to read 
the whole editorial. 

These insertions which I have placed 
in the Recorp, Mr. President, tend to 
point up the fact that the good people 
of our Nation, even in those areas where 
no oil has been discovered, are recog- 
nizing the enormous values which are 
involved, in the coastal belt of land and 
water out to the State limits and that 
these values must be safeguarded to the 
States and their people and freed from 
the prospect of control by the swollen 
Federal bureaucracy. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


EXHIBIT 1 


[From the New York Times of April 25, 
1952] 


VETO CALLED For 


A national outcry would doubtless be 
raised if Congress should pass a bill simply 
handing over to the States of California, 
Texas, and Louisiana a multi-billion-dollar 
asset that now belongs to the people of all 
the United States. Let that is, in effect, 
just what both Houses of Congress have 
already done in approving two different ver- 
sions of a quitclaim bill resigning to the 
States all Federal rights to vast offshore oil 
deposits. The only choice now facing the 
conference committee is therefore a choice 
between two evils; and when the new quit- 
claim measure comes before him, we urge 
the President to repeat the veto action he 
took on a similar bill in 1946. 

Last year the House passed by better than 
2-to-1 vote the Walter bill giving away to 
the States full title to the land under the 
sea from the low-water mark along their 
coasts out to the traditional 3-mile limit or, 
in some cases, even beyond. This was es- 
sentially the same gift that the Senate ap- 
proved 3 weeks ago, and we regret to note 
that Senator Ives, of New York, was one of 
those who voted for it. But the House went 
even further. It also gave the States three- 
eighths of the oll revenue from lands ex- 
tending all the way out to the edge of the 
Continental Shelf, which reaches 150 miles 
into the Gulf of Mexico. Both measures 
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were passed in the face of Supreme Court 
decisions confirming the paramount rights of 
the Federal Government to the lands under 
dispute. 

The issue really comes down to whether 
the Federal Government or the States will 
control the private exploitation of one of 
the Nation’s most important strategic and 
economic resources, which the highest Court 
has clearly indicated lies within the domain 
not of the States but of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Until the issue is settled, the de- 
velopment of the offshore fields will be ham- 
strung; and it is regrettable that Congress 
has refused to accept the compromise 
O'Mahoney bill that at least would have en- 
couraged work to proceed. This measure 
would have confirmed Federal title to the 
area, but would have given the States some 
revenue. However, any quitclaim bill, in 
whatever form presented, deserves the Presi- 
dential veto it is almost certain to get. 


EXHIBIT 2 
[From the New York Times] 


Moses REASSURED OVER WATER FrontT—Two 
SENATORS LAUGH AT His FEARS THAT TIDE- 
LANDS OIL RULINGS THREATEN CITY JURIS- 
DICTION 


WASHINGTON, May 7.—Two Senators brand- 
ed as groundless today fears that Federal 
claims to submerged offshore lands might 
jeopardize city ownership of water-front fa- 
cilities. 

Senators HERBERT H. LEHMAN, of New York, 
and JosEPH C. O'MAHONEY, of Wyoming, both 
Democrats, took exception specifically to a 
letter to the editor from Robert Moses, city 
construction coordinator, that appeared in 
the New York Times today. 

Mr. Moses suggested that the city’s title to 
water-front developments and State juris- 
diction over land beneath bays, harbors and 
navigable rivers, and lakes was threatened. 

Mr. Moses attributed the situation to 1947 
and 1950 Supreme Court decisions affirming 
Federal dominion over submerged oil lands 
off California, Texas, Louisiana. He called 
for enactment of a bill, now awaiting final 
Senate and House action, giving the States 
title to the underwater lands. 

“Mr. Moses, in writing this letter, is 
completely misinformed,” Senator LEHMAN 
asserted. “Neither the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court nor the legislation that is pro- 
posed in the slightest degree affects State 
ownership of the lands underlying bays and 
harbors or navigable rivers and lakes. That 
is completely clear in the decisions of the 
Supreme Court.” 

“The same is true with respect to the city’s 
water-front improvements and develop- 
ments on filled-in land,” he said. 

Senator O’'ManHoney, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, called 
Mr. Moses’ contentions utterly baseless. 
He said he was unable to understand how 
such an able and intelligent public official 
could entertain such views. 

“In the trial of the California case,“ he 
declared, “the Attorney General expressly 
disavowed any intention to a- ert jurisdic- 
tion over such waters. The Department of 
Justice has repeatedly assured Congress that 
it entertains no such claim.” 

Even if there were any doubt, it would not 
be necessary to enact the pending quit-claim 
bill to remove it, according to the two Sen- 
ators. 

This would be done, they noted, by a bill 
expressly affirming State ownership of lands 
beneath harbors, bays, and navigable inland 
waters without giving up oil-rich offshore 
lands as well. Mr. O'MAHONEY seeks to ob- 
tain passage of a bill containing such a pro- 
vision if President Truman’s expected veto 
of the quit-claim measure is sustained. The 
main purpose of the new bill would be to 
3 Federal leasing of offshore oil 
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ExHIRTr 3 

From the Washington Post of April 4, 1952] 
QUITCLAIM 


The Senate gave away to three coastal 
States on Wednesday a vital and valuable 
resource belonging to all the people of the 
United States. The act was one of crass ir- 
responsibility. Fortunately the White House 
is occupied by a President who can be 
counted upon again to treat the national 
interest in this area as paramount and to 
veto, as he did 5 years ago, this new at- 
tempt to quitclaim the 3-mile submerged 
strip known as the marginal sea. 

The true nature of what the Senate did 
ought to be clearly understood. Certain 
Senators took pains to obscure it. Senator 
KNOWLAND, for example, arguing that it was 
not a give-away measure, asserted that this 
is a measure which restores to the States 
that which was theirs for 100 or 150 years, 
or less or more, as the case may be. But the 
Supreme Court, the authoritative body cre- 
ated for the precise purpose of adjudicating 
just such questions, declared categorically 
in the California decision of 1947 that the 
States had never held title to the sub- 
merged land lying outside their inland wa- 
ters and seaward of the low-tide mark. 

Senator Tarr, with equal obscurantism, 
spoke of transfer of ownership of the land 
within the 3-mile limit to the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself. But the Supreme Court did 
not suggest any transfer of ownership. 
Ownership of the ocean bed is a matter of 
international concern. But international 
law has long r dominion (not 
Ownership) over the 3-mile belt as an at- 
tribute of national sovereignty. Paramount 
rights in and full dominion over the mar- 
ginal sea are vested in the United States, as 
distinct from California, Texas, or Louisiana, 
the Supreme Court said, because the United 
States is a sovereign Nation. 

It is altogether doubtful, in point of fact, 
if Congress has any real power to pass quit- 
claim legislation respecting the marginal 
sea; title to this area has never been defini- 
tively adjudicated, and congressional dispo- 
sition of it might well be disputed in an 
international court of law. 


PRIMARY ELECTION CAMPAIGN IN 
OREGON 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Oregon is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. I have just returned 
from a novel campaign in my State. 
Because of the fact that there may be 
some misunderstanding with regard to 
the nature of the campaign, particularly 
the status of the junior Senator from 
Oregon in it, I shall make a very brief 
statement. 

I have enjoyed—and when I say “en- 
joyed,” I mean it, Mr. President—an 
experience which I am afraid not very 
many politicians in this country have 
ever enjoyed. For some 10 days I have 
been going before the people of my 
State, urging them to vote against me 
for President. Senators ought to try 
that sometime, Mr. President. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator is tak- 
ing that position only during the current 
election campaign, is he not? His state- 
ment does not hold for the future? 
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Mr. MORSE. I am certainly urging 
it for this particular election, but let me 
assure the Senator from New Hamp- 
Shire, as I have assured all my constitu- 
ents in Oregon during this campaign, 
that come 1956, God willing to give me 
breath that long, I shall be in Oregon 
again, not urging them to vote against 
me, but urging them to support the prin- 
ciples I fought for in this campaign in 
the last 10 days, and at that time to vote 
to reelect me to the Senate. I have 
been urging the people of my State to 
vote against me in this campaign be- 
cause my Republican reactionary ene- 
mies in Oregon, taking advantage of a 
technicality in the Oregon law, placed 
my name on the presidential ballot. 
They did that for the purpose of hoping, 
at least, to embarrass me personally, 
and possibly hoping also to split the 
vote of the presidential candidate I am 
supporting. 3 

Once again, as a result of this experi- 
ence, my confidence in the judgment of 
the people was verified, because, Mr. 
President, they saw the trickery en- 
gaged in by the reactionary Republican 
forces of my State. The success of my 
campaign of the past 10 days will be 
measured by the small size of the vote I 
get today. If it is more than a thousand, 
I shall be very much disappointed in my 
campaigning ability, because I cannot 
imagine, in view of the campaign I made 
against myself in the past 10 days, that 
a thousand people would make the mis- 
take of voting for me for President. 

I wish to make other comment, name- 
ly, that under another technicality of 
Oregon law it is possible to file by peti- 
tion for delegate to the Republican Con- 
vention. That is provided for in a sec- 
tion of the old 1905 law, which the legis- 
lature forgot to repeal when it adopted 
a new primary election law in 1915. The 
old 1905 section has not been used for 
many, many years. Of course, the joker 
in it is that if one files by petition, he 
is not then bound by the choice of the 
people exercising their rights under the 
primary law in the choice of a presiden- 
tial candidate. Soin my State today six 
reactionary Republican candidates for 
delegate at large have filed by petition, 
thereby making clear that they refuse to 
be bound by the choice of the people at 
the ballot box today as to the presiden- 
tial candidate. Unfortunately, I feel 
Sure a great many people in my State 
are not aware of that technicality and 
are not aware of what it means to file 
by petition. 

However, I am very hopeful that the 
great majority of the people of Oregon 
will see through this trickery too, and 
that the six candidates who have filed 
for delegate at large by petition will be 
defeated. It is perfectly obvious that 
they seek to go to the Chicago conven- 
tion to vote against a man who I am sat- 
isfied will carry the Oregon primary elec- 
tion today by an overwhelming majority 
as the presidential choice of the people. 

I have made these few remarks be- 
cause since I have returned to Washing- 
ton many of my friends have expressed 
complete puzzlement about what the sit- 
uation is in Oregon, An editorial in the 
Washington Post of this morning also 
shows that there is a great deal of con- 
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fusion in regard to the technicalities in 
the Oregon law. 

I am gratified to be able to report that 
a good many members of the Oregon 
legislature, with whom I have talked 
during the past 10 days have assured 
me that, come the next session of the 
legislature, they are going to support an 
amendment to the Oregon election laws, 
so that two things will be prohibited in 
the future: First, it will not be possible 
for a man’s political enemies to put his 
name on the presidential ballot, thus 
placing him in a position where he can- 
not withdraw. As the law now is, one 
must necessarily do what I have done 
during the past 10 days, if-he is to keep 
faith with himself and live up to the 
highest standard of political ethics. 

Second, they assure me they will pro- 
pose to amend the Oregon law so that 
never again can candidates for delegates 
to the convention seek to defeat the will 
of the people, on the basis of a legal 
technicality not understood by the voters 
as a whole, by filing for delegate through 
a petition procedure. The law should 
make crystal clear that each and every 
delegate is bound to vote for the choice 
of the people. 

Mr. President, I close by saying that I 
have had a very enjoyable 10 days in my 
State. I return confident that one thing 
is very true in American politics, al- 
though most politicians have overlooked 
it. There are not very many hide-bound 
Democrats or hide-bound Republicans 
among registered Democrats and regis- 
tered Republicans. Many politicians 
forget that; they overlook the fact that 
even the great majority of registered 
Republicans and registered Democrats 
are, first, independent American citi- 
zens. They are manifesting their inde- 
pendence in American politics these days, 
and both major parties had better recog- 
nize this observation I have just made. 
It means that the major political parties 
had better come forward with programs 
that appeal to Mr. and Mrs. Independent 
Citizen, because they are going to cast 
independent votes at the ballot boxes of 
America. ; 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has exhausted his 
time. 

The Senator from New Hampshire is 
recognized. 


APPOINTMENT OF CERTAIN OFFI- 
CERS TO GRADE OF GENERAL 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a bill for appropriate refer- 
ence, and I ask unanimous consent to 
speak for not more than 5 minutes to 
explain it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the Senator from New 
Hampshire proceeding for 5 minutes? 
The Chair hears none, and the Senator 
from New Hampshire is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, this 
bill is to authorize the President of the 
United States to appoint to the grade of 
general in the Army of the United States 
those officers who in the grade of Heu- 
tenant general commanded Army ground 
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forces, or commanded an army, during 
World War II, and for other purposes. 

I am introducing this bill in behalf of 
the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Carn] and myself. 

I shall not read the bill at this point, 
but I shall tell the Senate what it would 
do. The bill would authorize the Presi- 
dent to appoint to the grade of general 
in the Army of the United States men 
who have commanded Army ground 
forces, or who commanded armies in 
either the European or the Pacific thea- 
ter during World War II between cer- 
tain specified dates. 

The bill deals with officers who are 
either deceased or who have retired. It 
would in no wey change their compensa- 
tion or give them any additional rights. 
It would merely give them the privilege 
of enjoying the honor and distinction of 
the grade of general, which title would 
be conferred upon them either post- 
humously or as retired generals. It 
equalizes their ranks with that of others 
who have served in similar capacities. 

The bill provides as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President is 
authorized to appoint to the grade of general 
in the Army of the United States those offi- 
cers who, while serving in the grade of 
lieutenant general, commanded the Army 
Ground Forces at any time between March 8, 
1942, and August 16, 1945, or who com- 
manded an army or armies of the United 
States in either the European-African-Middle 
Eastern theater of operations at any time be- 
tween December 11, 1941, and May 8, 1945, or 
in the Asiatic-Pacific theater of operations at 
any time between December 8, 1941, and 
August 16, 1945, and, if retired, to advance 
such officers to such grade on the retired list. 
Any such officer who died prior to the effec- 
tive date of this act, or prior to appointment 
hereunder may be so appointed post- 
humously: Provided, That no increase of 
basic or retired pay or allowances shall re- 
sult from such appointment or the passage 
of this act. 


The bill would in no way change the 
compensation. It would merely equalize 
honors among those who have performed 
similar services. The rank would be 
conferred either posthumously, or upon 
officers who have been retired for a num- 
ber of years. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. I suggest to my distin- 
guished friend from New Hampshire 
that I believe our colleagues and citizens 
generally would appreciate knowing, 
even now, before the bill is referred to 
the appropriate committee, which will be 
the Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate, the names of those most gallant 
and outstanding officers whom the bill is 
intended to cover. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I shall be glad to give 
the names. Officers in the grade of lieu- 
tenant general who commanded armies 
during World War II are as follows: Lt. 
Gen. William H. Simpson, retired, com- 
manding general, Ninth Army, European 
theater; Lt. Gen. Lucian K. Truscott, Jr., 
retired, commanding general, Fifth 
Army, Italy, Mediterranean theater; Lt. 
Gen. Alexander M. Patch, Jr., deceased, 
commanding general, Seventh Army, 
north African theater, Mediterranean 
theater, and European theater; Lt. Gen. 
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Simon B. Buckner, Jr., deceased, com- 
manding general, Tenth Army, Pacific 
theater; Lt, Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger, 
retired, commanding general, Eighth 
Army, Pacific theater; and Lt. Gen. 
Leonard T. Gerow, retired, commanding 
general, Fifteenth Army, European the- 
ater. 

The officers who commanded Army 
Ground Forces are as follows: Lt. Gen. 
Lesley J. McNair, who was killed during 
the war on July 27, 1944. He command- 
ed Army Ground Forces from March 9, 
1942, to July 10, 1944. Lt. Gen. Ben 
Lear, who commanded Army Ground 
Forces from July 11, 1944, to January 
20, 1945. 

There were two others who command- 
ed Army Ground Forces, but they were 
promoted to the grade of general, and 
served as generals. One of them has 
since died. The first of these is Gen. 
Joseph W. Stilwell. The second is Gen- 
Jacob Devers, whom we all know. He 
had a very distinguished record, which 
was recognized by his appointment as 
a general during his service. 

The bill would apply to only 8 officers. 
It involves no increase in retirement pay 
or pensions, and no change in com- 
pensation. It would simply confer an 
honor. As I have indicated, three of 
these men are deceased. Some were 
killed in action. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an additional ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. Is it not the custom in 
these days, and is it not thought to be 
advisable, that armies of the United 
States be commanded by officers in the 
grade of full general, or 4-star general? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I think it is. The 
Senator from Washington, who had a 
very outstanding and distinguished mili- 
tary service in World War II, is probably 
as well informed on this subject as is 
the Senator from New Hampshire, or 
perhaps even better informed. What he 
says is true. It is more true today, in 
the recent war, and will be true in any 
future wars, because when one serves 
shoulder to shoulder with men from 
other nations, rank plays a very im- 
portant. part. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Hampshire has ex- 
hausted his time. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for one ad- 
ditional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I think the answer to 
the question of the Senator from Wash- 
ington is yes. I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Washington and to the Senate 
that these men had distinguished rec- 
ords. All were outstanding Americans. 
Some made the supreme sacrifice. 
Others are now retired. This bill is a 
gesture on the part of their country in 
recognition of the service these dis- 
tinguished officers rendered. It will not 
cost the country a cent, but it will afford 
them a little honor in recognition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 
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The bill (S. 3186) to authorize the 
President to appoint to the grade of gen- 
eral in the Army of the United States 
those officers who, in grade of lieutenant 
general, commanded the Army Ground 
Forces or commanded an army during 
World War II, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. BRD ES (for himself 
and Mr. CAN), was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON THE ECONOMIC REPORT RE- 
LATING TO TAXATION OF COR- 
PORATE SURPLUS ACCUMULA- 
TIONS 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
submit for appropriate reference a reso- 
lution providing for the printing of ad- 
ditional copies of the report of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report re- 
lating to the taxation of corporate sur- 
plus accumulations. 

The resolution (S. Res. 318) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report 1,000 additional copies of the joint 
committee print, entitled “The Taxation of 
Corporate Surplus Accumulations,” prepared 
for the said joint committee. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, now 
that I have submitted the resolution, I 
wish to speak upon it for not to exceed 
3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
3 from Wyoming may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. OMAHONEN. Mr. President, the 
resolution authorizes the printing of ad- 
ditional copies of the Joint Committee 
print relating to the taxation of corpor- 
ate surplus accumulations. That print 
is a staff study of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report. The backlog of 
demand for this publication, as received 
by the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, now exceeds approximately 
5,000 requests. 

Mr. President, it has been rather 
amazing to me, as chairman of the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, to 
find that there is Nation-wide demand 
for the publications of this joint commit- 
tee of the Congress. I need not say to 
the Senate that the joint committee 
hearings and its studies are conducted 
in an entirely objective manner. When 
we hold hearings of the joint committee, 
on whatever the subject may be, we seek 
to gather the most expert authorities 
who are available on the subject under 
discussion. We have on a number of 
occasions held round-table discussions 
with such experts. The published hear- 
ings and round-table discussions have 
been in demand throughout the United 
States. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, the 
publications of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report have been sold in 
considerable quantity by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. Of the 45 pub- 
lications already issued, there has been 
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so great a sale that the income of the 
Government of the United States from 
them has amounted, in the last 5 years, 
to almost $38,000. 

These requests come not only from 
Members of Congress, but also from the 


press, from libraries, from research in- 


stitutions, from business, labor, and farm 
organizations, from consumer groups, 
from university professors and students, 
and from Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Nineteen of the joint committee’s pub- 
lications have been placed on sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents. To date 
he has sold a total of 48,000 copies. 
Prices for the publications of the joint 
committee have ranged from 15 or 20 
cents for such reports as the subcom- 
mittee report on Volume and Stability of 
Private Investment or the joint commit- 
tee print on Highways and the Nation’s 
Economy to $2.50 for the 700-page, part 
2 of Materials on Monetary Policy and 
Management of the Public Debt, a 
volume which although issued only 
last month, has already been sold to 
the number of more than 1,000 copies. 

If it is assumed that the 48,000 copies 
sold by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments averaged 50 cents per copy, this 
would mean total sales of $24,000 for the 
individual publications of the joint 
committee. In addition to the publica- 
tions already listed, the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report has issued since 
1948 a monthly statistical report en- 
titled “Economic Indicators.” This sta- 
tistical report was put on sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents on an an- 
nual subscription basis in June 1949. 
Total sales of Economic Indicators since 
that time are estimated at $14,000. All 
publications of the joint committee, 
therefore, have returned to the Govern- 
ment nearly $38,000 in the past 5 years. 
Current sales of Economic Indicators 
alone are running at 3,200 copies a 
month, or over $7,500 a year. 

The Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report has received so many requests for 
copies of its materials that it maintains 
a limited mailing list for persons and 
organizations who have active use for all 
joint committee publications, except 
hearings, which are distributed only on 
individual request. The mailing list in- 
cludes 51 banks, 98 commercial firms, 
50 lawyers and investment counsels, 19 
public libraries, 45 labor organizations, 
100 management and consumer organi- 
zations, 60 research institutions and 
laboratories, 75 university libraries, and 
nearly 500 university departments and 
individual professors. Other important 
groups on the mailing list include tech- 
nicians and administrators in Federal, 
State, and local government agencies, 
representatives of foreign governments, 
the regional Federal Reserve banks, and 
regional and local press. In other words, 
Mr. President, the record of the demand 
for the publications of the joint com- 
mittee indicates the widespread interest 
that the people of the United States have 
in economic affairs. 

I venture to make this comment upon 
the popularity of these documents, be- 
cause the new document, concerning 
which the resolution has just been sub- 
mitted—namely, the report relating to 
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taxation of corporate surplus accumula- 
tions—is also the subject of very great 
interest throughout the country. That 
publication deals with the effect of sec- 
tion 102 of the Internal Revenue Code. 

In the letter to the members of the 
committee, as contained in that docu- 
ment, I have tried to make it clear that 
the contents of the volume do not repre- 
sent any conclusion by the committee. 
The volume is an objective study of the 
facts involving the enforcement of sec- 
tion 102, a penalty section of the Internal 
Revenue Code. The small distribution of 
joint committee prints which we have 
already made, amounting to 2,800 since 
the release of this volume, has received 
notice in several journals which go to the 
offices of management. As a result, we 
are continuing to receive requests every 
day, numbering several hundred. 

The present backlog of orders for this 
document amounts, as I have already 
said, to more than 5,000. While we have 
not made an exact tally, the requests for 
copies seem to come equally from certi- 
fied public accountants, tax attorneys, 
and individual businesses, who I assume 
feel they are affected by section 102. 
From their letterheads it is apparent 
that these businesses are of all sizes, and 
range from candy shops to manufac- 
turers of industrial equipment. 

Iam sure that most of the persons who 
have requested free copies would be only 
too glad to purchase them if the report 
could be placed on sale at the office of 
the Superintendent of Documents. I 
have consulted the Superintendent of 
Documents, and I am told that this 
volume dealing with this very important 
questicn of taxation will be placed on 
sale, if the resolution is adopted, at 65 
cents a copy. It will therefore add ma- 
terially to the income which the Govern- 
ment has received from the publication 
and sale of the documents of the Joint 
Economic Committee. 


EXTENSION OF RUBBER ACT OF 1848 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House bill 6787, 
to extend the Rubber Act of 1948. The 
bill was reported by the Senate Armed 
Services Committee yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, am 
I to understand that the consideration of 
this bill would necessarily temporarily 
displace the unfinished business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
can be taken up by unanimous consent 
without affecting the status of the unfin- 
ished business. ' 

Mr. McCARRAN. So long as it does 
not affect the status of the unfinished 
business, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unani- 
mous consent is requested for the con- 
sideration of House bill 6787, with the 
understanding that such action will not 
interfere with the unfinished business, 
Senate bill 2550. Is there objection to 
the request of the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I do not 
intend to object—I wish to cbtain cor- 
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rect information on this subject. Is this 
the bill to which the majority leader re- 
ferred late yesterday afternoon as one 
of the bills upon which he would like the 
Senate to take action today? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I gave no- 
tice that it would be called up today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
6787) to extend the Rubber Act of 1948 
(Public Law 469, 80th Cong.), as amend- 
ed, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Armed Services with amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is a House bill. It was unani- 
mously approved by the House Armed 
Services Committee. It passed the 
House unanimously. It was unanimous- 
ly reported, with amendments, from the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services. 

The original House bill would have ex- 
tended the Rubber Act of 1948 for a 
2-year period. The Senate Committee 
on Armed Services amended the House 
bill so as to reduce the period of exten- 
sion to 1 year. The bill must go to con- 
ference. I hope the Senate will act fa- 
vorably upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the first committee 
amendment. 

The first amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services was, on page 1, 
line 6, after the word “thereof”, to strike 
ge “April 1, 1953,” and insert “December 

, 1952.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the first com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I wish 
to say a word in support of the bill. I 
believe that Senators generally know 
the substance of it, so there is no need 
to take the time to discuss it. It cer- 
tainly is a sound measure, and I join 
the distinguished Senator from Texas 
in supporting it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
line 8, it is proposed to strike out 1954 
and to insert “1953.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
line 11, it is proposed to strike out 1954 
and to insert “1953.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
ce eet SR eee PULO NO Eea Ra 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 

passed. 


REVISION OF LAWS RELATING TO 
IMMIGRATION, NATURALIZATION, 
AND NATIONALITY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2550) to revise the laws 
relating to immigration, naturalization, 
and nationality, and for other purposes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] that the bill be recommitted to 
the Committee on the Judiciary with 
instructions. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
yesterday I was discussing some of the 
features of the pending bill, S. 2550. In 
the early part of my remarks I was dis- 
cussing what I consider to be the funda- 
mental aspect of this measure, namely, 
the philosophy which seems to have 
motivated and which seems to pervade 
every line of it. I desire to reemphasize 
that philosophy. I point out to my col- 
leagues of the Senate that passage of 
such legislation is not merely a domestic 
political issue. The philosophy em- 
bodied in the proposed legislation is 
particularly important at a time when 
the United States of America is on the 
spot, so to speak, in its relationship with 
the other nations of the world, and has 
upon its back the responsibility for world 
leadership. 

I tried to point out by statistical evi- 
dence as well as personal observation the 
importance of having the most cordial 
and friendly relationships with areas of 
the world which until recently have been 
considered colonial areas, but which at 
the present time are becoming inde- 
pendent and nationalistic, indeed fer- 
vently nationalistic. 

I mentioned, and I think justly so, that 
the future of the world may well depend 
on what happens in Asia, Africa, the 
Near East, and in the underdeveloped 
and underprivileged areas of the world. 
I think it is fair to say that if the more 
than 1,000,000,000 people in those areas 
were to turn against the United States 
and against western civilization and the 
free countries of Western Europe and 
the Western Hemisphere, we would have 
an almost impossible task on our hands 
to preserve our freedom and our security. 

I pointed out—and it has been sub- 
stantiated by every observation of every 
diplomat who returns to our shores—that 
these people want equal status. The peo- 
ple in the Orient, the people in Africa, 
the people in the Near East, the people of 
different color and different religions, 
want to be treated as equals. We may be 
able to get by with abusing some of our 
own people in this country; we may get 
by with relegating to them certain sec- 
ond-class citizenship status; but we are 
not going to get by with it in the case of 
the people of India, Indonesia, Burma, 
Pakistan, Malaya, Ceylon, French Equa- 
torial Africa, Morocco, Tunisia, and 
Egypt. All up and down the Near East 
there are millions of people, men and 
women, who want, more than anything 
else, to be treated as equals and to have 
equal status. 

I submit that the passage of the pend- 
ing bill would announce by public policy 
and by public act of the Congress of the 
United States that we do not consider 
them to be free and equal citizens; that 
we consider them to be unwanted, un- 
equal, and undesirable. 

That would bring about the worst kind 
of international relations, and no amount 
of money the Congress could appropri- 
ate would heal the wounds or repair the 
damage which would be done by such a 
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public statement and announcement of 
public policy which once and for all 
would put congressional approval upon 
the idea that there are inferior people 
in the world. 

I mentioned yesterday, and I repeat, 
that we must realize that people in the 
areas of the world referred to can build 
and create and organize, and also kill. 
Already 400,000,000 people in China have 
been misled into communism by the 
Communist conspiracy. If we lost any 
more people, we could find ourselves in 
an untenable position. : 

The junior Senator from Minnesota 
yesterday mentioned the fact that one 
of the acts which irritated and antago- 
nized the Japanese people was the Japa- 
nese exclusion act. It is a matter of 
historical record—and no Senator can 
produce evidence to the contrary—that, 
more than any other one thing, the feel- 
ing of the Japanese people that we in 
America thought they were an inferior 
people by the enactment of our immi- 
gration law motivated them to become 
militaristic and imperialistic, and finally 
resulted in their delivering on us the 
blow at Pearl Harbor, which plunged 
us into a war that lasted for more than 
4 years. 

I ask any Senator to disprove what I 
have said, namely, that history records 
that our discrimination against oriental 
people caused us to lose the good will of 
the oriental people and brought down 
upon us the harvest of antagonism and 
animosity of the oriental people. 

Mr. President, we are considering a 
piece of legislation which will put on the 
statute books of this country a second 
class citizenship for certain people in the 
world who are in the majority. There 
are more than 2,500,000,000 people in the 
world and only 150,000,000 of them live 
in the United States. The 2,500,000,000 
people control 90 percent of the resources 
of the world. Of the 2,500,000,000 people, 
more are nonwhites than whites. In 
fact, the largest single group of them 
consists of oriental people. This bill 
would place great discrimination upon 
people of oriental ancestry. On the one 
hand it says that it removes oriental dis- 
crimination and then it concocts a brand 
new kind of discrimination. 

Mr. President, I plead with my col- 
leagues to give very careful consideration 
to this measure. It is not only the tricky 
subsections and articles and paragraphs 
of the bill relating to quotas and deporta- 
tion and denaturalization and powers of 
consuls and powers of immigration of- 
ficers which are important to be consid- 
ered. It is not only sections and subsec- 
tions which we must scrutinize. We 
must be careful about the general phi- 
losophy which is incorporated in the 
measure, because it is that philosophy 
which can cause us great trouble. 

I repeat that these newly independent 
and free people are sensitive and are not 
willing to be pushed around even by a 
great power such as the United States of 
America. 

Mr. President, yesterday I concluded 
my remarks on the subject of deporta- 
tion. Ihave called this bill a deportation 
bill and exclusion bill because of its many 
provisions tightening the deportation 
and exclusion laws. I want to make it 
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clear that the Humphrey-Lehman bill 
and those of us who oppose the McCar- 
ran bill are thoroughly in favor of de- 
porting and excluding undesirable aliens. 
We are, however, not in favor of a slip- 
shod bill which unnecessarily hurts the 
innocent at the same time as it affects 
the guilty. An example of such a slip- 
shod provision is section 241 (a) (4) on 
page 109. This section provides for the 
deportation of aliens who are at any 
time convicted of any criminal offense 
if the Attorney General concludes that 
the alien is undesirable. I ask what does 
“convicted of any criminal offense” 
mean? A man convicted for a traffic vio- 
lation is guilty of a criminal offense. 
Under the terms of the McCarran bill 
once an alien has been convicted of such 
a violation his whole future is at stake. 
If he has a wife and children—and let us 
remember that the wife and the children 
may be American citizens—their future 
is at stake, too. Their future will depend 
on whether the Attorney General will or 
will not conclude that the alien is unde- 
sirable. There is no judicial review 
which can protect such aliens. The only 
thing that is reviewable is the fact that 
the Attorney General did so conclude. 

It is not our intention to cast any 
refiection upon the integrity of the At- 
torney General—of course at the present 
time we do not have an Attorney Gen- 
eral, but will have one shortly—or of 
his successor, regardless of his political 
party. We are firmly opposed to grant- 
ing any such arbitrary power to any 
executive official I am somewhat 
amazed to note that some of the pro- 
ponents of the McCarran bill are willing 
to sponsor a measure which would vest 
in the Attorney General power which 
may well be termed arbitrary. 

During the debate on this bill I have 
noted that, in the main, those who spon- 
sor the McCarran bill are among those 
who have been criticizing most severely 
the Executive; they are among those who 
constantly are speaking of usurpation 
of power by the Executive and of the 
importance of the constitutional checks 
and of due process of law. Yet when 
they come before the Senate with this 
immigration bill, we find that they have 
literally knocked out of the bill any pro- 
vision for the observance of due process 
of law, the Administrative Procedure 
Act, or court review—many of the basic 
tenets of Anglo-Saxon law. 

Let us remember that the Attorney 
General is a busy man. He will have to 
delegate his power to his subordinates, 
Under the present provisions of this bill, 
we shall find the following: A minor 
bureaucrat in the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service will decide whether 
a person is a desirable alien or whether 
he should be forever taken from his 
home and his friends and banished from 
the United States, leaving behind his 
wife, his children, and his friends. Such 
power is too great to be placed in the 
hands of any official, either minor or 
major, particularly when the power 
would not be subject to the basic pro- 
tections of constitutional law. 

Mr. President, this provision is to me a 
thoroughly indefensible one. There is 
no provision for adequate judicial re- 
view. This provision is pregnant with 
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the possibilities of abuse. I am pleased 
that this provision is not included in 
Walter bill which passed the House. 

President, I remind the Senate in 
sentia, with the exception of two of my 


Representatives, took cognizance of this 
very point. Representative WALTER rec- 
ognized the validity of our argument, 
and he amended his bill in such a way 
that this provision of the McCarran bill 
was not contained in the Walter bill. 
We find that the McCarran bill which is 
now before the Senate and which is sup- 
posed to be the last word in immigration 
law, contains greater potentialities for 
the abuse of power than does any other 
piece of proposed legislation which has 
been presented to the Congress. 

It is inconceivable to me that this pro- 
vision was included in the McCarran 
bill after thought and consideration. It 
is another indication of the fact that the 
bill needs more study by its senatorial 
proponents and supporters. I think it is 
further evidence, Mr. President, of the 
validity of the statement made by the 
minority members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee in their minority views; that the 
importance of this proposed legislation 
certainly merits a section-by-section 
discussion of the bill by the committee 
before final committee action. The mi- 
nority members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee have pointed out that the bill had 
not been discussed, had not been ana- 
lyzed, had not been reviewed. 

As a matter of fact, the bill was m- 
troduced one morning, and was report- 
ed by the committee that very after- 
noon. Yet the bill contains 302 pages of 
the most complex legislative proposals 
that ever have been before the Con- 
gress. 

In the McCarran bill there are other 
new deportation provisions which are 
foreign to our system of justice. By sec- 
tion 241 (d), most of the new deporta- 
tion provisions are made retroactive. A 
man may have been convicted for going 
through a stop sign last year. If this 
bill becomes law, the Attorney General 
could deport him, if that man were found 
‘undesirable—whatever that means; and 
no standards are established in that con- 
nection—for what he did, even though at 
the time when he did it the thing he did 
was not a ground for deportation. 

Mr. President, think of the possibili- 
ties of political persecution in such cases. 
Let us imagine that the Attorney Gen- 
eral found unpalatable the statements 
made by a certain person. Let us im- 
agine that that person was criticizing 
the Attorney General, possibly justly so. 
Let us imagine that the Attorney Gen- 
eral found that the man who had been 
criticizing him was a naturalized citizen 
and had been convicted of a minor of- 
fense. All the Attorney General would 
have to do would be to find that that 
person was undesirable. Then he could 
deport him at once; there would be no 
judicial review of the case. That man 
would be at the power of the Attorney 
General 

I say that the Attorney General, one 
of the most powerful officials of this Gov- 
ernment, should not be unrestrained. 
The Attorney General has the FBI at 
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his fingertips, and he has the power to 
prosecute. To permit the Attorney Gen- 
eral to deport persons at his own whim, 
without hearings or findings, and with- 
out the possibility of judicial review, 
would be the beginning of a police state 
or of dictatorial power. It is incredible 
that such a bill has been reported to the 
Senate by its Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. EAST- 
LAND in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Minnesota yield to the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Does not the Senator 
from Minnesota agree that under the 
McCarran bill a crime involving moral 
turpitude need not be the basis for such 
deportation, but any minor crime or mis- 
demeanor would be sufficient, and theré 
would be no possibility of appeal or of 
review of deportation occurred? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. President, this provision of the bill 
is a scandalous one. Our Government is 
supposed to be a government of law, re- 
strained by constitutional procedures 
and provisions. Thus, it is inconceiv- 
able that there should have come from 
one of the committees of the Senate a 
bill containing a provision which would 
place in the Attorney General more 
power than has ever been conceived, 
planned, or theught of in connection 
with the Government of the United 
States. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not also true that 
under the provisions of the bill no time 
limitation at all would apply in respect 
to this particular provision? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; it would be 
retroactive. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes, it would be ret- 
roactive without limit. An alien may 
have been in the United States for 30 or 
40 years, and the crime or misdemeanor, 
or whatever it may have been, might 
have been committed 20 years before. 
He might have an American wife and 
American children. Nonetheless, if it 
were possible to show that he had com- 
mitted any crime or misdemeanor, even 
as long ago as 25 or 30 years—the ret- 
roactivity would be without limitation— 
he would be liable to deportation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 


REFUGEES FROM BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


Mr. President, I now address myself 
to the subject of refugees from behind 
the iron curtain and the way in which 
this bill would apply to them. I have 
already discussed two provisions of the 
McCarran bill which would effectively 
prevent a number of refugees from be- 
hind the iron curtain from coming to 
the United States, even though they may 
be fervent, effective, and intelligent anti- 
Communists of high moral standing. I 
refer to the provision which would ex- 
clude individuals convicted of nonpo- 
litical, nonmoral-turpitude criminal of- 
fenses. 

There is another obstacle which the 
McCarran bill places in the way of refu- 
gees from iron-curtain countries; I refer 
to section 222 (a) of the McCarran bill, 
concerning the place where the prospec- 
tive immigrant has to apply for an Amer- 
ican visa, 
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Mr. President, while the Senator from 
Oregon {Mr. Morse] is in the Chamber, 
I should like to tell him what I was dis- 
cussing yesterday in reference to some 
of the obstacles provided by this bill to 
worthy immigration. In the MeCarran 
bill there is a provision that if a man 
has been convicted of two or more crimi- 
nal offenses with a sum total of 5 years 
of jail sentence, he is not eligible for 
entry into the United States. The pres- 
ent standard of law is that if a man has 
been convicted of offenses which involve 
moral turpitude, he shall not be admis- 
sible. However, the McCarran bill would 
expand and extend that provision. 

Yesterday I pointed out the case of 
Cardinal Mindszenty, the distinguished 
Hungarian churchman, who was con- 
victed of having committed four offenses, 
two political and two allegedly criminal. 
He was convicted in a Communist court 
in Hungary. He was convicted as a re- 
sult of a conspiratorial plan which was 
carried out by the Communist police and 
a Communist court in Hungary. The 
two political charges against him were 
treason and organizing to overthrow the 
State. -The criminal charges against him 
were speculation and failure to report 
foreign exchange. 

It is patently obvious that whenever 
a Communist government wishes to liq- 
uidate its opposition, particularly if the 
opposition is a noted cleric or a noted 
political leader, two types of charges are 
available: First, political charges: sec- 
ond, what may be termed criminal 
charges. Both were used in the case of 
Cardinal Mindszenty. Under the provi- 
sions of this bill, Cardinal Mindszenty 
would not be eligible for entry into the 
United States. Furthermore, under the 
bill as now written, there is no room for 
interpretation in connection with such 
provisions. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield: 

Mr. MORSE. Does not the Senator 
from Minnesota also recognize that such 
charges, when brought in a Communist 
country, are usually framed charges, and 
therefore have very little bearing on the 
question of the guilt or innocence of the 
person concerned? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is entirely 
true; they are trumped-up charges, and 
they have very little bearing on the guilt 
or innocence of the accused. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
3 from Minnesota yield further to 
me 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iyield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Minnesota also recognize that such pro- 
ceedings are typical of the type of so- 
called justice to be found not only in 
Communist countries but also in Fascist 
countries? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
Indeed. The pattern is identical. 

Mr. President, I referred to the provi- 
sion which would exclude individuals 
convicted of nonpolitical, non-moral- 
turpitude criminal offenses. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator kindly yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. In view of the fact 
that the Senator misied the Senator 
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from Oregon a moment ago, I cannot 
stand by to let my friend from Oregon 
be so misled. I desire to read 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Before the Sena- 
tor reads, may I thank him for at long 
last joining the debate? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I read: 

Aliens who have been convicted of two or 
more offenses, other than purely political 
offenses, regardless of whether the conviction 
was in a single trial or whether the offenses 
arose from a single scheme of misconduct, 
and regardless of whether the offenses in- 
volved moral turpitude, for which the aggre- 
gate or possible sentence to confinement 
under the law was more than 5 years, other 
than political offenses. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. That is exactly 
what 

Mr. McCARRAN. I think it would 
have been fair for the Senator from Min- 
nesota to have stated that the stat- 
ute 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if I 
may interrupt the Senator from Nevada, 
he was not here yesterday when the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota talked about this 
provision. The Senator from Minnesota 
then said that in the case of Cardinal 
Mindszenty there were two political of- 
fenses and two nonpolitical criminal of- 
fenses. I was pointing out what the pat- 
tern is in Communist countries. The 
pattern is the unlawful detention of a 
political leader who is in opposition to 
the state, and charging him with political 
offenses and criminal offenses, upon 
trumped-up charges. I say to the Sen- 
ator from Nevada he cannot justify that 
provision in the law. I say to him that 
it goes far beyond existing law, and I say 
to him that what the Senator from Min- 
nesota said is the truth, that while po- 
litical offenses are not to be the basis for 
exclusion, there are plenty of cases of 
political offenses and criminal offenses, 
all relating to the same individual, being 
combined. Asa matter of fact, I am sur- 
prised that the Senator from Nevada, 
who has been investigating the subject 
of communism, does not understand the 
international conspiratorial aspects of 
communism, where political offenses are 
a part of the charges and criminal of- 
fenses are a part of the charges, because 
it is in the matter of criminal offenses 
that they are able to cover up; it is in 
the criminal offenses that they are able 
to give a propaganda blast to the rest of 
the world. 

There is another obstacle which the 
McCarran bill places in the way of refu- 
gees from iron-curtain countries. I re- 
fer to section 222 (a), concerning the 
place to which the prospective illiterate 
has to flee for an immigration visa. 
Under present law, a man who flees 
from his country and finds refuge abroad 
can go to the nearest consul and apply 
for a visa. But the McCarran bill is 
different. It requires an applicant for 
a visa to file his application with the 
consul for the district of which he is a 
resident. I am not certain what this 
means, but I have consulted with a num- 
ber of immigration experts who tell me 
that the provision would indeed hit op- 
ponents of Communist oppression who, 
in the darkness of night, without exit 
or entrance visas, flee to the free world. 

Let us examine how this provision 
would operate. Let us think of men like 
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Mr. Mikolajczyk, the former Premier of 
Poland—or of Mr. Nagy, the former Pre- 
mier of Hungary. 

By the way, I spent an evening re- 
cently with Mr. Nagy, the former Pre- 
mier of Hungary, speaking at a meeting 
which was held at the Washington Hotel. 

Mr. Mikolajcezyk fled from Poland at 
night. Mr. Nagy suddenly resigned while 
on a visit to Switzerland. Whichever 
way they left their countries, they have 
no permanent status in the country 
which granted them asylum—they have 
no residence there, no right to work or 
earn a living, and only a hotel or other 
temporary refuge, looking desperately 
for a country to take them in. 

Mr. President, I was with 400 of these 
people the other night. I am not talk- 
ing theory; I am talking about what ac- 
taally happened. People who fied away 
in the darkness of the night from behind 
the iron curtain have no residence. If 
they were to return to their residence of 
yesterday, thcy would be executed. Is it 
the intent of the McCarran bill to make 
it necessary for people like these to re- 
turn behind the iron curtain, see the 
American consul there, and apply for a 
visa? What is the meaning of this pro- 
vision? Why are we changing the law? 
What justification can there be for such 
a requirement, or is this merely another 
illustration of inadequate thinking and 
study by the committee? I should like 
to know about that. Why should the 
law have to be changed to require, as 
it does, that such persons must go to the 
district of their former residence? That 
would mean refusing entry to thousands 
of refugees from communism or fascism 
who want to come to this country. It 
would mean that they would have to walk 
right back into the jaws of the dictator— 
right back into the trap—in order to get 
a visa. Of course, it would mean that 
they could not come. 

This provision is a strange one because 
right there at section 222 (a) is a special 
exemption from this residence require- 
ment to aliens coming in under the Dis- 
placed Persons Act. This exemption 
seems to recognize that displaced per- 
sons would not have residence in the 
country in which they are physically 
located. The framers of the McCarran 
bill thought it necessary to give them 
special exemption. This could mean, 
therefore, only one thing: If a man is 
a displaced person or a refugee and does 
not qualify under the Displaced Persons 
Act, he is not exempt from the residence 
requirement. 

I submit that if an exemption. were 
given through a general provision in the 
law which spells out that those qualified 
to come in under the Displaced Persons 
Act are exempt, that would mean that 
all others are not exempt. That is a 
logical deduction and that is exactly 
what this bill provides. The bill is tell- 
ing him: “Go back—go back to Warsaw 
or to Prague or to Budapest. Go back 
there and if you ever get to see our consul 
there he will give you a visa.” 

These aliens have not been able to 
qualify under the Displaced Persons Act, 
and the Displaced Persons Act is given 
special exemption. Now, possibly this is 
but an inadvertent error and may be 
corrected, but this is the kind of inad- 
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vertent error which is discovered in this 
bill repeatedly. 
THE WETBACK PROVISION 


I now desire to take up another pro- 
vision known as the wetback provision. 
Up to now I have spoken of what the 
McCarran bill will do to immigrants and 
resident aliens and their families. There 
is one other provision that could affect 
people who have no foreign connections 
at all—people whose ancestry can be 
traced to the Mayflower. Let us look 
at section 274 of the bill. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does not the Sen- 
ator feel, though, that if possible, unless 
there is some reason, particularly a po- 
litical reason, for excluding a man, an 
alien certainly should get his visa from 
the place of his residence? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think it would 
be desirable, but I am pointing out to 
the Senator 

Mr. FERGUSON. Would it not be 
more than desirable? Suppose a man 
lived, let us say, in the southern part of 
France, where he was well known and 
where his reputation was not good, and 
where he should not have a visa. Should 
he be able to go into Brittany or Nor- 
mandy, in the northern part of France, 
to make his application there, where he 
could avoid a really proper report? 
Should he not endeavor to obtain his visa 
from his place of residence? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. All I want to say 
to my friend, the Senator from Michi- 
gan, is that we are not living in the calm, 
untroubled world of yesterday. We are 
living in a world which has been torn 
apart, where families have been ripped 
away from their homes and from their 
districts. What I am saying is that there 
are thousands and thousands of people 
who are political refugees. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The question—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Wait a moment. 
The burden of proof rests upon the com- 
mittee. I asked the committee why they 
put this provision in their bill, why they 
included the provision for exempting 
displaced persons, under the Displaced 
Persons Act, but did not include an ex- 
emption for the others. It is only a small 
item, but it shows that there was not 
proper thinking about this particular 
provision. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan happens to be on the com- 
mittee. 2 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I know it, and I 
am delighted to see that, after a week 
he is present to debate the bill. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Of course, there 
was much debate on this floor which did 


not deserve the attention of the commit- 


tee, because the committee was being 
accused of not giving any attention to 
this bill. I may advise the Senator that 
the Senator from Michigan knows that 
there was attention given to this bill. 
There was even a joint committee of the 
House and Senate which sat for days 
hearing testimony in relation to the bill. 
The reports are available, and the hear- 
ings ran into hundreds of pages. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course, I may 
remind the Senator that the number on 
this bill is not on these reports. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. That does not make 
any difference. Numbers of bills mean 
nothing to the Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Do they not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The important 
oe is that the subject was explored. 

. HUMPHREY. That is, the gen- 
Hog subject. 


Mr. FERGUSON. The general sub- 
ject. The different provisions, and all 
that, were gone into. They were dis- 
cussed in the hearings and were dis- 
cussed in the committee. Those who 
are now advocating these changes in the 
bill had an opportunity for a hearing 
before the committee and before the 
joint committee. Joint sessions were 
held. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I deeply appreci- 
ate the Senator’s words. 

Mr. FERGUSON. There is no doubt 


some doubt about it. There are four 
members of the committee who do not 
agree with the Senator from Michigan 
at all. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Did they sit on the 
committee? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. They are the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. MAc- 
nuson], the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Kixcore], and the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr, LANGER]. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] has not been 
in the Senate for many weeks. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The bill was re- 
ported in January, and the last heard 
from the Senator from Tennessee in the 
Judiciary Committee was that he was 
doing quite well. 

Mr. FERGUSON. He has been run- 
ning for the Presidency for more than 
a year, and I doubt whether he sat in 
on any one of the hearings. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
from Michigan want to comment on the 
work of the Senator from Washington 
Mr. Macnuson] as to whether he was 
derelict in his responsibilities? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
want to comment on the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE] as to 
whether he was derelict in his duties? 
Is the Senator telling me that his col- 
leagues did not attend to their business? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; I am telling 
the Senator that witnesses were heard 
on the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
read what the four colleagues whom I 
have named nad to say: 

S. 9550 is a bill which, under the guise of a 
codification of existing immigration statutes, 
im fact incorporates within its 300 pages 
hundreds of highly controversial provisions 
which require much more careful study and 
consideration by the members of the com- 
mittee than was possible under the cir- 
cumstances. The importanec of this legis- 
lation certainly merited a section-by-sec- 
tion discussion by the committee before 
final committee action. 


Mr. President, I am not a member of 
the committee, but I have no reason to 
distrust the words of those Senators 
when they say the bill was not given the 
proper kind of consideration. I am de- 
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lighted that the Senator from Michigan 
has roused himself to take part in the 
debate on the bill. All I am pointing 
out is that there is a provision in the 
bill, which is one of hundreds of little 
provisions, which has within it a loop- 
hole and discriminatory aspecis. We 
give exemption to displaced persons, but 
we do not provide exemptions to great 
men such as the former Prime Minister 
of Poland or the former Premier of 
Hungary. Why not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I want to read from 
the hearings on the revision of immigra- 


tion, naturalization, and nationality 
laws. The subcommittee is comprised 
as follows: 


Par McCarran, Nevada, chairman; 
JAMES O. EaSTLAND, Mississippi; HERBERT 
R. O'Conor, Maryland; WILLIS SMITH, 
North Carolina; ALEXANDER WILEY, Wis- 
consin; HOMER FERGUSON, Michigan; 
WILLIAM E. JENNER, Indiana. 

Not one Senator of those who are op- 
posing the bill is a member of that sub- 
committee 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is exactly 
what has been said, that the bill was 
perfected by the subcommittee and never 
given careful analysis by the full com- 
mittee. Do not say that I said that; that 
is what is said by the Senators who signed 


the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course I yield 
to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. In connection with 
the Senator’s misstatement—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Nevada has a habit of 
speaking about misstatements. The last 
misstatement turned out not to be a 
misstatement. 

Mr. McCARRAN. No; it turned out to 
be what I.said it was. 

Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Henprickson in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nevada? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota know, from the in- 
vestigation and the careful study which 
he says he has given to the subject, that 
the State Department recommended the 
very provision of the law on which the 
Senator is now dwelling, because by that 
provision those who could not return to 
their native countries could get visas in 
another country in which they were liv- 
ing at the time? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am delighted to 
know that the Senator has expressed 
new faith in the State Department. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The trouble is that 
the Senator from Minnesota has not 
read the Recorp. His speeches are made 
up on the outside and handed to him, 
- they have been handed to him for 

ys. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Just a moment. 
I shall take care of this situation. 

Mr. President, it is delightful for the 
Senator from Nevada to exhibit such 
prophetic vision. He apparently has an 
insight into the work of every other 
Senator and his ability to compose a 
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speech. I trust it is not the result of his 
investigatory study. I trust that we are 
treating with men of integrity and men 
of equal status. But I assure the Sen- 
ator that I have read the committee 
report and have struggled through this 
document known as S. 2550, and I am 
as confused about it as is the chairman 
of the committee or as the bill itself, be- 
cause it is filled up with legislative booby 
traps which the chairman of the com- 
mittee cannot defend. I resent the fact 
that the chairman of the committee seeks 
to intimidate those of us who are debat- 
ing the bill by saying that we have never 
read anything, never studied anything, 
and never written our speeches. With- 
out the Senator from Minnesota having 
written any speech, he can discuss the 
situation better than the Senator from 
Nevada can even with a prepared speech. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I have no doubt 
that the Senator from Minnesota has a 
great opinion of his own ability. There 
is no question about that at all. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. A reasonably good 
opinion. 

Mr. McCARRAN. He has a good esti- 
mate of himself. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That was a great 
contribution to the discussion of the bill. 
We have not discussed immigration; we 
have been discussing whether the Mem- 
bers of the opposition have read the bill. 
It is to be assumed that when a Member 
of this body speaks on a subject he has 
given some time to the consideration of 
it. Not only have I read the bill, but I 
have studied it for weeks. In fact, we 
have grown weary from our long hours 
of study. We have been debating the 
bill in the absence of the Senator from 
Nevada and in the absence of other 
members of the committee. There is 
plenty to talk about besides whether 
Senators have done their home work. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Has the Senator 
from Minnesota been absent recently? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Indeed he has, but 
he may say that his attendance will com- 
pare favorably with that of the mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator from 
Minnesota has referred to our debating 
the bill. I do not think we have been 
debating the bill; we have not had an 
opportunity to debate it- Those who re- 
ported the bill, the majority members of 
the committee, have given those who 
oppose the bill, and other Members of 
the Senate, absent treatment. That is 
the way they have been dealing with the 
bill, with the exception of the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada who has 
been on the floor ocasionally but has 
refused to be interrogated by the Sen- 
ator from New York and other Senators, 
and with the exception of the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson] who was on the floor about 
3 minutes. With those exceptions, 
not a single proponent of the McCarran 
bill has raised his voice to make any 
explanation. They have not been will- 
ing to yield for questions. I have come 
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to the conclusion, which is very deep- 
seated, that they are not explaining the 
bill because they do not know how to 
explain it. They cannot justify it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
think we should keep the record straight. 
There has been some debate, but it 
has been as to whether the opposition 
Senators have read the bill. There has 
been debate as to whether we have the 
intelligence to understand what is in the 
bill, as to whether we write our own 
speeches, and whether we are familiar 
with the bill's legislative proposals. I 
want to set my friend’s heart and mind 
at rest 

Mr. McCARRAN. My heart and mind 
are already at rest. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We read the re- 
port, and, believe it or not, I wrote my 
own speech. It is not very good, but it 
is the best I could do. I have been 
pressed for time. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I should like to say 
that the Senator from New York is for 
once, and for once only, correct. The 
bill has not been debated. The Lehman 
filibuster has been going on for 4 days, 
and, of course, the bill has not been 
debated. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to 
yield to my friend from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I am 
indebted to my friend from Nevada for 
crediting me with one occasion on which 
Ihave been correct. So far as c filibuster 
is concerned, the word comes from a very 
amusing and amazing source. We have 
not filibustered. We have expressed our 
opinion in a vacuum because there were 
no opponents. We have expressed our 
opinion for the past 4 or 5 days. I have 
stated not once, but 20 times, on the floor 
of the Senate, that I abhor filibusters. I 
know that feeling is shared by my dis- 
tinguished cosponsors of the bill. I have 
never engaged in a filibuster, and I do 
not believe I ever will engage in a fili- 
buster. But that does not mean that we 
are not going to bring the facts of the 
iniquities of this bill home to the people 
of the United States and home to the 
Members of the Senate, some of whom 
have not done us even the courtesy of 
being on the floor and listening to us. 

I said to a reporter a few minutes ago 
that I was convinced that if the people 
of the United States knew the facts of 
this case, knew the abominable features 
of this bill, there would be an almost 
unanimous outery in support of our 
position and against the bill. If that is 
a filibuster—our desire to make the peo- 
ple understand the implications and the 
facts of a Lill—then we are guilty, but 
all we are doing, and shall continue to 
do—and I wish to say that I shall con- 
tinue to do it, regardless of comments 
by the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
vada—is to try to bring the facts to the 
attention of the American people. 

In my opinion, the Senator from Ne- 
vada cannot intimidate the Senator 
from Minnesota, the junior Senator from 
New York, the Senator from Oregon, or 
anybody else, who thinks right on this 
subject. We are not going to be in- 
timidated. 
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I wish to say further that we have 
here a great number of amendments. I 
do not know whether we shall call them 
all up, but we are going to call them 
up if we think they will inform the 
American people and make improve- 
ments in this bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to say to 
the Senator from New York that I 
certainly concur in his sentiment, but 
he ought not to be despondent or in any 
way unhappy. Just think of what we 
have done. It took us 4 days to get any 
reaction from the chairman or any other 
member of the Judiciary Committee, 
and what a reaction we got today. We 
hit the jackpot, and I am happy. At 
long last I see light in the Senate. 
At long last we may have a discussion 
of the issue, after we get through an- 
swering questions such as, “Have you 
quit beating your wife?” or “Have you 
quit robbing banks?” 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In a moment. I 
do not mind the Senator from Nevada 
accusing us of filibustering, if it will at 
long last bring the chairman of the 
committee to debate this bill. I do not 
mind being accused of not having read 
the bill, if I can get the Senator from 
Nevada or any other Senator favoring 


the bill to debate what he thinks is in 


the bill. They can make all the accu- 
sations they wish. All I can say is that 
the truth in this issue will be brought 
out, and I think it will come out in 
debate. 

When the truth is out, the position 
taken by the Senator from New York, 
the Senator from Minnesota, and other 
cosponsors of the Humphrey-Lehman 
bill, and supported by a great many or- 
ganizations, will be proved to be valid. 

So if we have to suffer a little, I will 
say to the Senator from New York, if 
we have to be accused of being intellec- 
tually incapable of understanding the 
bill, of being such lazy souls that we do 
not even write our own speeches, and 
have not read the bill or the report, 
there appears now to be an indication 
that we will get the members of the Ju- 
diciary Committee to debate the bill. 
There may be more rough treatment, 
because I may say this struggle has not 
more than begun. We can really make 
a good show and a good debate out of 
this. So I offer a challenge to one and 
all to debate the issue. They can throw 
in all the personal invectives they may 
desire. 

I now yield to the Senator from Mich- 
igan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wanted to ask 
the question whether the Senator from 
Minnesota, who seems to be complain- 
ing that members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee did not undertake to debate the 
issue with the Senator from New York 
and the Senator from Minnesota 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Not with me. I 
had in mind the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Moopy], the junior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Benton], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douvctas], the senior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
Manon], and the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], five distinguished 
Members of this body, along with the 
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distinguished Senator from New York 
(Mr, LEHMAN], who has never been given 
even the courtesy of asking a question. 
I have been treated well; in fact, too 
well. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I gathered that the 
Senator from New York and the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota were enjoying their 
debate between themselves very much. 
I am surprised to learn that they wanted 
anyone else to get into it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say to the 
senior Senator from Michigan that I 
am not that selfish. We really enjoyed 
our own conversations, but we would like 
to invite the Senator into the circle of 
the Lehman-Humphrey Club and to 
join in the debate on the Lehman-Hum- 
phrey bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator from 
Minnesota has just reminded me of a 
radio expression: “Take your place in 
the Lehman box.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The word is “Le- 
mac.” 

Mr.McCARRAN. I have changed it 
just a little. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say to the 
Senator from Nevada that we are now 
off to a good start. I am glad I fulfilled 
my intention to get the debate started. 

Senators are aware of my own deep 
interest in the wetback provisions of our 
immigration laws. We debated the wet- 
back problem day in and day out earlier 
in the session. 

Some time ago I joined the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois in an 
effort to tighten the wetback provisions. 
But section 274 of the pending bill is 
too much for any of us to accept with- 
out serious protest. Under our present 
laws, it is a crime “willfully and know- 
ingly” to harbor an alien who is illegally 
in the United States. The McCarran 
bill would strike the words “willfully 
and knowingly” from the bill. Under 
present law, a person is guilty of a 
felony if he willfully or knowingly har- 
bors an alien who is an illegal entrant. 

The McCarran bill would strike out the 
words “willfully and knowingly,” and if 
one merely harbored an illegal entrant, 
he would be guilty of a felony. That is 
going quite along way. It means, for ex- 
ample, that if some good soul should 
open his door in the cold of night and see 
standing before him a shivering, be- 
draggled person, and should offer him 
the comfort of his house for the evening, 
so that he would not perish from the cold 
or rain or storm, that good Christian act, 
that act of compassion, might result in 
the householder being charged with the 
commission of a felony. 

As I have said, this might apply to a 
hotel. Under the provisions of the bill, 
every single hotel would have to ask its 
guests for evidence that they were legally 
in the United States. Before long, we 
would have to travel around with all 
kinds of official identification papers, 
which, by the way, is the practice in 
many countries of Europe. 

It is difficult for me to believe that the 
framers of the McCarran bill would want 
to do this, but again I say, in the haste 
of writing this legislation, they may not 
have given full consideration to all of the 
possible consequences of the law. 
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I do not say the committee did these 
things by premeditation. I do not be- 
lieve the members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, which reported the bill, wanted 
to do all these things. I think somebody 
helped them out, and they did not have 
time to review the bill properly. It is for 
that reason that I want to give them a 
chance to speak their views and redeem 
their consciences by taking the bill back 
to committee, where it may be given 
more thorough consideration. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I missed 
the citation of the wetback provision. 
Can the Senator supply me with that in- 
formation? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe it is sec- 
tion 274, which is found on page 167. 
Let me read it. I think this is what the 
Senator refers to: 

Sec. 274. Any person, including the owner, 
operator, pilot, master, commanding officer, 
agent, or consignee of any means of trans- 
portation who— 

(1) brings into or lands in the United 
States, by any means of transportation or 
otherwise, or attempts, by himself or through 
another, to bring into or land in the United 
States, by any means of transportation or 
otherwise— 


Then it continues— 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$2,000 and by imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding 5 years for each alien so landed 
or brought in or attempted to be landed or 
brought in. 


We passed a bill on this subject in the 
Senate this year, but it said “willfully 
or knowingly harbors.” In other words, 
in view of the wetback problem, any 
innocent person might be the victim of 
a tremendous number of fines and court 
sentences. I think that goes a little too 
far; and I believe the members of the 
committee believe so, too. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me ask a question 
about section 274. As I read the section 
it seeks to apply in the first instance to 
any person engaged in transporting 
aliens. It says: 

Any person, including the owner, operator, 
pilot, master, commanding officer, agent, or 
consignee of any means of transportation— 


As I read the section, it is aimed at 
persons who seek to smuggle aliens into 
the United States illegally. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The first part. 

Mr. MORSE. The first part. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE, I assume that the ob- 
jective is to apply the section to any per- 
son in the field or activity of transporta- 
tion who smuggles aliens into this coun- 
try. The Senator has referred to such 
aliens in this instance as a type of wet- 
back. This section provides that anyone 
who brings such aliens into the country 
shall be guilty under this provision. Ap- 
parently that is what the committee is 
aiming at. He shall be guilty if he con- 
ceals or harbors, or attempts to conceal 
or harbor, or assists or abets another to 
conceal or harbor, in any place, includ- 
ing any building, or any means of trans- 
portation. 5 

Up to that point in this section the bill 
is aimed at punishing the transporter. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct, 

Mr. MORSE. Or the person who is a 
party to the transaction. The Senator 
is correct. Up to that point in the sec- 
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tion it does not include the language 
“willfully or knowingly.” I assume that 
is implied. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator should 
not make such an assumption, because 
a bill has already been passed which 
includes the language “willfully or know- 
ingly.” That bill is now a public law. 
og language would change that public 

W. : 

Mr. MORSE. Do not misunderstand 
me. I do not quarrel with the con- 
clusion of the Senator that, in order to 
make this point perfectly clear as to 
statutory intent, the words “willfully or 
knowingly” should be included. I am 
merely trying to find out what the fair 
intent of the committee was. I assume 
that in the first instance, in this section, 
they are not seeking to go after the hotel 
owner or the private citizen who, as the 
Senator has pointed out, in keeping with 
Christian principles may take a refugee 
or alien into his home, not knowing that 
he is an alien or a refugee. The com- 
mittee is seeking to put its finger on one 
of the great sources of illegal entry, 
which all through the history of Ameri- 
can immigration problems has proved to 
be transporters, or smugglers of human 
beings. I see no reason why they, too, 
should not be subject to proof that they 
knowingly did the smuggling. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. It is quite possible for 
a shipowner innocently to bring someone 
in. I think it is quite proper for the 
committee to go after the individuals 
who are engaged in this traffic in human 
beings. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam sure that the 
purpose is honorable and right. It is the 
language that concerns me. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand the Sen- 
ator’s point. I desire to be fair to the 
committee, and I know that the Senator 
from Minnesota also wishes to be fair 
to the committee. That is why, in the 
absence of any statement from the com- 
mittee, I propose to make my own inter- 
pretation of itsintent. I think its intent 
is to get the source of smuggling human 
beings into the United States, and to 
make such acts a crime. I am in com- 
plete agreement with that viewpoint, and 
I believe that that intent would be 
greatly strengthened by the insertion of 
the words “willfully or knowingly.” 

If the Senator will bear with me for 
another moment, I should like to make 
another comment, in the form of a 
question. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
whoever has the floor yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have the floor. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Will the Senator 
from Oregon kindly read the statute 
aloud? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
chairman of the committee has handed 
me a volume of the code, containing title 
8, section 144. I read from page 537: 

Any person, including the master, agent, 
owner, or consignee of any vessel, who shall 
bring into or land in the United States, by 
vessel or otherwise, or shall attempt, by him- 
self or through another, to bring into or land 
in the United States, by vessel or otherwise, 
or shall conceal or harbor, or attempt to 
conceal or harbor, or assist or abet another 
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to conceal or harbor, in any place, including 
any building, vessel, railway car, conveyance, 
or vehicle, any alien not duly admitted by 
an immigrant inspector or not lawfully en- 
titled to enter or to reside within the United 
States, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction thereof shall 
be punished by a fine not exceeding $2,000, 
and by imprisonment for a term not exceed- 
ing 5 years, for each and every alien so landed 
or brought in, or attempted to be landed or 
brought in. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, is 
that the latest revision of the code? 

Mr. MORSE. This is the latest revi- 
sion of the code. Tes 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The very latest, 
since this session of Congress? 

Mr. McCARRAN. This is the present 
law. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota permit me to 
address a question to the Senator from 
Nevada? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Certainly. 

Mr. MORSE. I am not sufficiently 
familiar with the adjudicated cases un- 
der this section to know whether or not 
I am right in the interpretation which 
I would make. Therefore, I shall have 
to give a curbstone interpretation from 
memory. The interpretation I would 
make of this section is that the courts 
would imply, under this section, that the 
individual brought in the alien know- 
ingly, willfully, deliberately, and inten- 
tionally. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Not exactly. I do 
not give the language that same inter- 
pretation. The aliens must be provided 
with visas before they come aboard. 
They must be provided with proper cre- 
dentials; and it is the duty of the car- 
rier to see to it that they have such 
proper credentials. 

Mr. MORSE. So if they are put on 
board without visas, that act is,evidence 
that it was done knowingly and willfully, 

Mr. McCARRAN. It would be an evi- 
dence—not conclusive, but an evidence. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it the opinion of the 
chairman of the committee that that is 
what the adjudicated cases hold? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. Let me say 
to the Senator, to give him a little light, 
that within the past several weeks we 
passed what was known as the wetback 
bill. I do not know whether the Sena- 
tor from Oregon participated in that 
debate or not. 

Mr. MORSE. I did. 

Mr. McCARRAN. We changed the 
language a little to meet the wetback sit- 
uation, which applies to the southern 
section of the country. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true that 
the bill which we debated on the floor 
of the Senate in the month of February, 
as I recall, and which was passed, in- 
cluded the words “willfully or know- 
ingly” as a protection against abuse of 
the legislative. power pertaining to wet- 
backs? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator is 
correct. It was done because of condi- 
tions which prevailed in a certain 
locality. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I have an amend- 
ment which I propose to offer to include 
that language in this bill. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. That settles it, 
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Mr. MORSE. That was to be my next 
question. I was about to ask the Sen- 
ator from Nevada this question: If I am 
correct in my curbstone interpretation, 
when it comes to proof under this section 
the court necessarily would look to see 
whether or not the alien had a visa. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. If he did not have a 
visa, the court would take judicial notice 
of the fact that in accepting him without 
a visa, it could be said that the statute 
was knowingly violated. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand the Sen- 
ator from Nevada would not object to 
having such language included as was 
recently adopted in the wetback law. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I have stated that 
I would offer such an amendment. The 
amendment is lying on the desk now. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that I appreciate the Sena- 
tor's submitting such an amendment. 
My point is that this is an example of 
how inadvertent changes have been 
made. There are many similar in- 
stances. 

Mr. McCARRAN. We have not made 
any changes in the law in this respect. 
The conditions that prevailed in the 
southern section of the United States, 
where nationals of Mexico were wading 
or swimming across the Rio Grande, 
although we sought to bring in legally 
hundreds of thousands of them to work 
in this country, induced the Mexican 
Government to insist on certain provi- 
sion in our law, so as to protect the aliens 
from this wetback situation. Therefore 
we put certain provisions into the wet- 
back law which had not been in the law 
prior thereto. The provisions did not 
apply except under wetback conditions. 
An amendment to meet the same situ- 
ation in this bill is now on the desk. I 
intend to offer it at the proper time. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN, I wish to address my 
remarks to the Senator from Oregon, 
if I may. 

I believe there is some misunderstand- 
ing about this provision. I want to make 
it clear that I am not a lawyer and that 
the Senator from Oregon knows much 
more about the legal phrases of this bill 
than I do. However, as I read the bill, 
it is a little different from what I un- 
derstood the Senator’s interpretation to 
be. I interpret it very much in line with 
what the Senator from Minnesota said a 
few minutes ago. 

Section 274 of the bill reads: 

Sec. 274. Any person, including the owner, 
operator, pilot, master, commanding officer, 
agent, or consignee of any means of transpor- 
tation— 


That does not limit the provision to 
transportation at all, because further on 
the section provides— 
conceals or harbors, or attempts to conceal 
or harbor, or assists or abets another to con- 
ceal or harbor, in any place, including any 
building, or any means of transportation, 


Therefore the section is not confined 
merely to transportation; nor to a pilot, 
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owner, operator, master, commanding 
officer, agent, or consignee. In other 
words, it would apply to any person who 
harbors an alien in any place whatever, 
including any building. It seems to me 
it is a.catch-all provision. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If an amendment 
is offered along the line suggested by 
the Senator from Nevada, it would cover 
the situation. Is that not correct? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. If it is offered. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes. It might be or 
might not be offered. 

My. MORSE. Mr. President, I believe 
the Senator from New York is right. I 
did not mean to imply any other point 
of view. Anyone who conceals or har- 
bors an alien wouid be covered by sec- 
tion 274. However, I believe the pro- 
vision is aimed in the first instance at 
stopping smuggling. If we take the 
words “any person,” strike out the re- 
mainder of the clause, and then con- 
tinue with “who brings into or lands in 
the United States” and “who conceals or 
harbors, or attempts to conceal or har- 
bor,” and so forth. I believe it is very 
clear that the section ‘s aimed at stop- 
ping smuggling, and the first clause goes 
to transportation, but, after the trans- 
portation is completed any person who 
aids or abets the transportation by con- 
cealing or harboring an alien, no matter 
who he may be, is guilty. 

I believe the Senator from New York 
is completely right. I do not want my 
statement to be interpreted as meaning 
that it does not apply to a person other 
than a transporter. However, the 
amendment which the Senator from 
Nevada says he will offer with regard to 
this section does go along with what the 
Senator from Minnesota is urging, 
namely, consistency with wetback legis- 
lation which we have already passed, by 
specifically providing that such a person 
must act knowingly and intentionally. 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is correct. Of 
course, I am in full agreement with the 
statement that our country must protect 
itself against the illegal entry of aliens. 
I have no quarrel with that view. That 
is the law now. But I believe that even 
with regard to transportation the word 
“willful” should be included. 

As I say, we can only judge by what 
we read in the bill. The section would 
indicate, as the Senator from Minnesota 
has suggested, that if a poor devil comes 
to my house in the middle of the night 
and asks for shelter, and if I harbor him 
without determining that he is an ille- 
gally admitted alien, or if he goes to a 
hotel, as the Senator from Minnesota 
has stated, and the hotelkeeper does 
not determine that he is an illegally ad- 
mitted alien, both of us would make our- 
selves liable under the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to conclude my remarks. Those 
of us who oppose the McCarran bill ap- 
proach the subject of immigration with 
all due humility. It would be very de- 
sirable if all the Members of the Senate 
would approach the subject with sincere 
humility, for we all are immigrants in 
this country, whether our ancestors ar- 
rived on the Mayflower or whether we 
arrived under the provisions of the Dis- 
placed Peisons Act. 
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It was immigration—immigration by 
members of all nationalities—which 
made this country great. In building up 
the United States, we had no quota sys- 
tem in operation. Let us not forget the 
great contributions which immigrants 
have made to the development of the 
Nation. 

Yesterday I cited some of their con- 
tributions. I said that probably our 
greatness was due to our immigration 
policy. It was due to the fact that we 
brought in new blood, new lives, new 
ideas, and new cultures. Let us think 
of the great contributions made by men 
like the du Ponts, refugees from France 
to our chemical industry; Andrew Car- 
negie, a Scottish immigrant to our steel 
industry; William Knudson, who came 
from Denmark to our automobile indus- 
try; Michael Cudahy, Irish, to our meat- 
packing industry; Bausch and Lomb, 
Germany, to the optical industry: Joseph 
Bulova, Czech, to the watch industry; 
Charles Fleischman, Hungarian, to the 
yeast industry; David Sarnoff, Russian, 
to the radio industry. 

Let us think of inventions like the 
linotype by Mergenthaler, a German 
immigrant; the outboard motor by 
Evinrude, a Norwegian immigrant; the 
automatic rifle by Garand. 

Let us think of the contributions made 
to the development of our atomic bomb 
by Einstein from Germany, and Enrico 
Fermi from Italy, and Niles Bohr from 
Denmark. 

Mr. President, I would remind Ameri- 
cans who proudly claim 100 percent 
Americanism that a study of the great 
cultural patterns of this Nation will re- 
veal what all of us have known to be 
true, namely, that we are a composite 
of the peoples of the world. Our country 
in a sense is a melting pot, but not to 
the point where we have melted out our 
differences or cultural diversity. We 
have preserved the uniqueness and the 
fla vor of different nationality groups and 
cultural patterns and social customs 
which have given America the unique 
beauty and strength which no other na- 
tion on earth possesses. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota has spoken 
about the contributions which have been 
made by the foreign born in the field 
of invention. If he were to consider the 
field of music, he would find that the 
contributions of the foreign born are 
even greater. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct; 
they are even greater. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is a well-known 
fact that the majority of our great sym- 
phony orchestras are composed of per- 
sons who were born abroad. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The great concert 
artists in the main have been foreign 
born. Many of them would have been 
excluded under rigorous immigration 
laws. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois, with 
reference to his very fine comment, that 
under the bill which we are now con- 
sidering professors and others who under 
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present law, are nonquota and are given 
preference, will be denied preference. 
That means that we will not be able to 
give an opportunity to fine musicians, 
persons who are learned in languages, 
and those who are learned in the fine 
arts to become emigrants to the United 
States. 

In this bill we place a premium on 
people with scientific knowledge, but the 
bill in that respect is bad in several 
ways. For example, under present law 
we permit fathers and mothers of immi- 
grants, naturalized citizens, to have 
preference. We give them top prefer- 
ence. That has been changed under 
the McCarran bill. Under the present 
law professors have a preference. That 
has been changed in the McCarran bill. 
I submit that perhaps we will need these 
people, because this Nation, although it 
may not be saved with atomic bombs, yet 
it may be a little better off with better 
music, better literature, and better art. 
To open the gates to persons of those 
fine qualities would be commendable and 
helpful to us, I am sure. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, it is 
worthwhile for us to recall the splendid 
contributions made in the field of poli- 
tics by immigrants. Governor Altgeld, 
a distinguished former governor of U- 
linois, was one of the German immi- 
grants who became a great American 
citizen. Karl Schurz, who later became 
United States Minister to Spain, United 
States Senator from Missouri, a major 
general in the United States Army, and 
Secretary of the Interior, was also an 
immigrant from Germany. He became 
‘a great American statesman and citizen. 

‘Moreover, Mr. President, let us not for- 
get the splendid contributions made by 
immigrants to our entire national cul- 
tural development in the fields of music, 
literature, and the arts. 

Also, let us not forget all the little- 
known people who, in their own way, 
have made their contributions to the 
growth and development of our country. 

How I wish the Senator from Oregon 
could have heard the moving speech 
made a day or two ago by the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PASTORE]. I 
shall long remember that speech. Every 
Member of this body should read it. 
The Senator from Rhode Island spoke 
with great sincerity, great conviction, 
and real understanding of the problems 
of immigrants and immigration. He 
spoke of some of the little people. 

Mr. President, after we have surveyed 
all the contributions made by immi- 
grants, let us sit down and write an 
immigration law which will be in line 
with the policy that has made America 
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great. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
now suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WELKER in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Bridges Douglas Hayden 
Carlson Dworshak Hendrickson 
Connally Frear Hickenlooper 
Cordon George Hin 
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Holland McCarran Nixon 

Ives McFarland O'Mahoney 

Johnson, Tex. Millikin Robertson 
hman Morse Schoeppel 

Maybank Neely Welker 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senators from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON and Mr. CHAVEZ], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. CLEMENTS], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
nuson], and the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RUSSELL] are absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senators from Rhode Island IMr. 
GREEN and Mr. Pastore], the Senators 
from North Carolina [Mr. Hory and Mr. 
SMITH], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt] the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr], the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. KILGORE], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], and the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 
are absent on official business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senators from Vermont [Mr. AITKEN 
and Mr. FLANDERS] and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Ben- 
NETT], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Butter], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Ecton], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. MaLoxEI, and the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. TOBEY] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. BREW- 
STER], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker], and the Senators from In- 
diana [Mr. CAPEHART and Mr. JENNER] 


-are necessarily absent. 


The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WIIEVI is absent by leave of the Senate 
for the purpose of attending the confer- 
ence of the International Council for 
Christian Leadership at The Hague. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] is absent on official business at- 
tending meetings of the Missouri Basin 
Survey Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. The clerk will call 
the names of the absent Senators. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
a quorum call be rescinded, and that fur- 
ther proceedings under the call be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is sorry, but the Senator from 
Nevada is too late. A quorum must be 
present to make such a request in order. 

The clerk will call the names of the 
absent Senators. 

The legislative clerk called the names 
of the absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 
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After some delay Mr. Benton, Mr. 
BUTLER of Nebraska, Mr. BYRD, Mr. CAIN, 
Mr. Case, Mr. Durr, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. 
ELLENDER, Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
Mr. GILLETTE, Mr. HENNINGS, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. JoRNSsON of Colorado, 
Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, Mr. 
KEFAUVER, Mr. Kem, Mr. KNow ann, Mr. 
Lopce, Mr. Lonc, Mr. Martin, Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. MCKELLAR, 
Mr. McMamon, Mr. Monroney, Mr. 
Moopy, Mr. MuNpr, Mr. O'Conor, Mr. 
SALTONSTALL, Mr. SEATON, Mr. SMATHERS, 
Mrs. Surrn of Maine, Mr. SMITH of New 
Jersey, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. ‘TArt, Mr. War- 
Kins, and Mr. WILLIAMS entered the 
Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The Senator from Nevada has pre- 
viously been recognized. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO MONDAY 
Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 


will the Senator from Nevada yield, to 


permit me to make a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I ask unanimous 
consent that when the Senate completes 
its business of today, it take a recess un- 
til Monday next, at 12 o’clock noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 


HOURS OF DAILY SESSIONS 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the order which has just 
been entered, namely, that following to- 
day the Senate take a recess until next 
Monday, will the Senator from Nevada 
yield to me, to permit me to address a 
question to the majority leader? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Let me say that I reek 
ize that the distinguished majority 
leader has made pleas for the expediting 
of the work of the Senate. As minority 
leader, I agree completely with him in 
his plea for expedition of the work of 
the Senate and a better attendance of 
Senators. 

The majority leader mentioned earlier 
today that next week we shall have long 
day sessions; and he has even held out 
the threat—if I may use that word; or 
perhaps the word “possibility” would be 
a better one—of night sessions, certainly 
later in the week, if we do not make bet- 
ter progress as a result of having long 
day sessions. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Arizona means to have the Senate meet 
on Saturdays—lI ask this question in or- 
der that Senators and all others con- 
cerned may make their plans—or 
whether the majority leader can give us 
some idea as to when night sessions will 
be held. 

I have stated to various persons that 
my interpretation of the present situa- 
tion is that the Senator from Arizona 
would see what progress was made as a 
result of having long day sessions, and 
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that possibly later next week he would 
place before us the possibility of holding 
night sessions. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, let 
me say that my statement made earlier 
today was not really a threat. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I withdraw the word 
“threat.” 

Mr. McFARLAND. Les, I understand. 

Mr. President, I made the statement 
because in the Senate we are not mak- 
ing sufficient progress, and it is very 
necessary that we hold long sessions. 

I give notice now that on Monday we 
may continue the session until at least 
8 p. m. On Monday I shall give notice 
whether the session on that day will be 
any longer than that. 

I feel that we shall have to be in ses- 
sion a minimum of 8 hours a day, in 
order to do the work which must be 
done. 

I give notice now that unless we make 
better progress—and I wish Senators to 
govern themselves in accordance with 
this announcement, which is not a 
threat—we shall have a session a week 
from tomorrow, on Saturday; and it will 
not be a short session. 

Mr. President, the attendance in the 
Senate is a serious matter. A small at- 
tendance of Senators places the Senate 
in a bad light. Perhaps Senators have 
become too much accustomed—and 
sometimes I am afraid they have—to 
thinking that unanimous-consent agree- 
ments for the taking of votes will be 
reached; and that when such agree- 
ments are proposed, all they will have 
to do will be to request some other Sen- 
ator to object to having a vote taken 
on a day when the Senators making the 
request cannot be present. Apparently, 
they believe the work of the Senate can 
nevertheless goon. The only way I know 
to overcome that situation is to hold 
long daily sessions. 

A great deal of very important legis- 
lation remains to be disposed of by the 
Senate. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield to me? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I can suggest one 
way to overcome the difficulty, namely, 
instead of holding long sessions, to have 
fewer long speeches. 

When I was a member of the House 
of Representatives, I used to come with 
great pride to the Senate Chamber, be- 
cause I would find that in connection 
with important bills, 30 or 40 Senators 
would be on the floor, remaining here 
and listening to the discussions and the 
debate; and there was genuine debate. 

However, under the present condi- 
tions of virtually unlimited debate—a 
privilege which so frequently is abused— 
some Senator obtains the floor in his 
own right, and continues to speak for 
2 or 3 hours—with the result that all 
other Senators leave the Chamber. 
Thereafter, when a vote is to be taken, 
it is difficult to obtain a quorum. 

Of course, I also realize that a few 
Senators are candidates for other office, 
and they feel they cannot always be 
present in the Senate Chamber. I shall 


be glad to have them return to the 
Chamber when they believe they can do 
so; and I shall also be glad to have other 
Members of the Senate, who are support- 
ing other candidates for office, return to 
the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Mr. President, let 
me say that the Senator from Virginia 
is not among the Members who make 
long speeches. If he can tell me how 
we can shorten the speeches, I shall be 
very glad to have that done. I know 
the Senator from Virginia has suggested 
a remedy, but I should like to have him 
suggest some way by which the remedy 
can be applied. 

Mr. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Arizona will yield to me, 
let me say that I think I can suggest a 
way by which to apply the remedy, 
namely, by adopting the cloture rule 
which I suggested some time ago, and 
thus shut off long debate. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New York suggests the 
adoption of a cloture rule. However, ap- 
parently he does not seem to believe that 
such a rule should be applied to a meas- 
ure in which he is interested. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Oh, yes; Iam perfectly 
willing to have it applied at any time. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Let me inquire 
whether the Senator from New York is 
conducting a filibuster at this time. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am answering a 
statement the Senator from Arizona 
made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] 
has the floor, and he has yielded to the 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
simply wish to make one more announce- 
ment; I do not think we gain anything 
by colloquy of the sort which has just 
occurred. 

In all seriousness, Mr. President, I wish 
to urge all Senators to be here on the 
floor next week. We are going to trans- 
act business at that time, and it is very 
necessary that Senators be present. So 
I hope Senators will govern themselves 
accordingly and with not feel that they 
have not been given sufficient notice. 

I make this announcement because we 
may vote next week. Various Senators 
have asked me whether a vote will be 
taken on Monday or on Tuesday. Cer- 
tainly we wish to dispose of the pending 
measure, and I hope we can take up the 
McGranery nomination on either Tues- 
day or Wednesday, preferably on Tues- 
day. In addition, we have a great deal 
of other business to transact. 

If we do not obtain results in the way 
now proposed, we shall have to resort to 
some other means, although I do not 
know now what it will be. 


AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION 
RELATIVE TO TAXATION AND 
BORROWING POWERS OF CON- 
GRESS 
Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, on behalf 

of myself and the Senator from Michi- 

gan [Mr. FERGUSON] I ask unanimous 
consent to introduce for appropriate 
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reference a proposed constitutional 
amendment relating to the taxation and 
borrowing powers of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 155) proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to the taxation 
and borrowing powers of the Congress, 
introduced by Mr. Tarr (for himself and 
Mr. Fercuson), was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may speak briefly 
on the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Ohio may proceed. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the joint 
resolution I have just introduced for 
myself and the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Fercuson] is a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment to limit the spending 
power of the Federal Government, apart 
from military expenditures which I be- 
lieve it is unwise to limit. The amend- 
ment also limits the power of Congress 
to increase the public debt except to a 
limited degree, unless such increase is 
approved by a two-thirds vote of both 
Houses of Congress. 

We are convinced that we cannot 
maintain a free economy in the United 
States if we spend more than approxi- 
mately 25 percent of the national in- 
come on government of all kinds. Since 
State and local government take about 
7 percent, this would leave 18 percent for 
the Federal Government. The limitation 
of 5 percent imposed in the amendment 
on all expenditures outside of military 
expenditures and interest on the public 
debt is approximately what the Federal 
Government is spending at the present 
time. A reasonable reduction of military 
expenditures during the next 2 years 
should bring the total expenditures of 
the Federal Government down to 18 per- 
cent. 

We have many safeguards in our Con- 
stitution to protect the liberty of our 
people, but there is none to protect us 
against a threat to that liberty from a 
government that grows too big and pow- 
erful. No one at that time even con- 
ceived the danger of such excessive 
spending—in fact it is only in the last 20 
years that this spending for the Federal 
Government alone has increased from 
6 percent to 29 percent of the national 
income. 

A good many amendments have been 
suggested limiting the power to tax. It 
seems clear that the limitation should 
be on the power to spend, because once 
the money is spent the people must pay 
for it in taxes, or in higher prices. We 
believe Congress should be free to deter- 
mine the kind of taxes to be levied, but 
I do feel that we should recognize that 
there is a definite limit to expenditures 
if we desire to remain free. 

Many State constitutions now contain 
provisions of this kind. It may be that 
the exact wording and the exact per- 
centages which we suggest will have to 
be changed, but we believe that the com- 
mittees of Congress should immediately 
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tion of this subject and ultimately ap- 


— at the conclusion of the remarks 
of the Senator from Ohio, im connection 
with the introduction of the proposed 
constitutional amendment which I co- 
sponsor so that they will appear in the 
Recorp together. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, in 
joining the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio in the sponsorship of this proposed 
constitutional amendment, and in his 
remarks, I do so because I feel, as he 
does, that the American people can lose 
their liberties as a result of the increase 
in the size of Government, which causes 
their Congress to lose control of the 
purse strings. As bureaucracy grows 
and the size of the Government increases 
it becomes more and more important 
that the people place limitations upon 
the extent to which bureaucracy may 
expand without the consent of at least 
two-thirds of the Members of the 
Congress. 

Matters of great and vital interest to 
the people, such as the approval of 
treaties, already require a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate. Therefore, in an 
important matter such as the increase 
in the national debt over and above the 
national income, such a proposal is a 
safeguard. 

We found, Mr. President, when the 
Hoover Commission studied the Govern- 
ment that little time was spent by that 
commission on the functions of Gov- 
ernment, but much time and effort were 
spent upon the efficiency of Government. 
We find as we go along that Federal 
funetions are increasing by leaps and 
bounds. As new laws are passed and 
new functions are added, bureaucracy 
expands, and the cost of Government 
increases. Every member of the Appro- 
priations Committee knows that the 
third deficiency appropriation bill for 
fiscal 1952 amounted to a little less than 
a billion dollars. I have sponsored, with 
ether Senators, a bill which would re- 
quire committees, when they report a 
bill, to include in their report on it a 
statement of the cost of its administra- 
tion for each year for the first 5 years 
of its operation, thus enabling us to know 
something about the increase in the cost 
of Government which would be involved. 

I think the time has come when the 
people must, by means of a constitu- 
tional amendment, protect their liber- 
ties, which can be taken away from them 
by ever-expanding and excessive costs of 
Government. Some persons seem to 
entertain the idea that we can close our 
eyes to such a situation, take care of 
expenditures, no matter how excessive, 
through deficit spending, and not raise 
taxes to pay as we go. They lose sight 
of the fact that in the end we shall have 
to increase taxes which our children and 
grandchildren will have to meet in order 
to pay for all the deficit spending which 
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has oecurred. The time has come when 
we must place a limit upon appropria- 
tions and upon the national debt. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio said, the proposal may not be in 
the exact words in which it should be 
passed, but it certainly deserves the at- 
tention of the Congress and of the people 
in connection with the all-important 
subject of the proper functions of Gov- 
ernment and the cost of Government, 


ROBERT WENDELL TADLOCK 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
993) for the relief of Robert Wendell 
Tadlock, which were, in line 4, after 
“1924”, insert “as amended,”, and in line 
4, after 1924“, insert “as amended”, and 
in line 4, strike out all after “notwith- 
standing” through “citizenship” in line 


“7, and insert “the provisions of section 


(e) of that act.” 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
is a private immigration bill for the re- 
lief of Robert Wendell Tadlock. As it 
passed the Senate, the bill granted a 
waiver of the racial barrier to admission 
into the United States on behalf of an 
adopted child of a United States citizen. 
The House amendment is entirely tech- 
nical, and does not change the effect of 
the bill at all, merely designating by 
citation the exact section of the law 
which is being waived. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I now move 
that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment to Senate bill 993. 

The motion was agreed to. 


——— 


SPENDING BY THE DEFENSE 
ESTABLISHMENT 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, since my 
appointment to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee a little over a year ago, I have 
become increasingly ecneerned with the 
seeming extravagance of the Defense 
Establishment with reference to its ex- 
penditures of funds. In these days of 
high taxes and extremely heavy govern- 
mental expenditures, it behooves to 
see that, insofar as possible, a dollar's 
worth of serviee is obtained for every 
dollar we spend. Because the over- 
whelming portion of our Federal budget 
is now going for military purposes, it is 
particularly necessary, in my opinion, for 
the military to cooperate in every possi- 
ble way in achieving the necessary econo- 

By public law enacted at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, the Army, Navy, and 
Air Foree are required to come into 
agreement with the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and the House Armed 
Services Committee on all but the most 
minor acquisitions of real estate. From 
time to time we have had these acquisi- 
tion projects submitted in considerable 
volume by all three of the services. I 
have made it my business to earefully 
study each of these submissions and have 
been at times somewhat surprised at the 
uneconomic and wasteful propositions 
which the armed services were advanc- 
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ing. On several occasions I have ob- 
jected to approval of the projects and 
at the present time have several objec- 
tions on file with the committee, be- 
cause I believed that the contemplated 
expenditures were unnecessary or im- 
proper. The Air Force in my opinion 
has been particularly derelict in this 
regard, in that they have submitted proj- 
ects which have not been authorized by 
the legislative committee and on other 
occasions have proposed to expend mon- 
eys which have been appropriated for 
other purposes. The project within it- 
self might very well have been sound; 
but, if we are to have legislative com- 
mittees charged with authorizing proj- 
ects and an appropriations committee 
charged with appropriating money, beth 
their responsibility and jurisdiction 
should be carefully preserved. 

About 2 weeks ago the Defense De- 
partment presented the Congress with a 
publie werks proposal which would au- 
thorize approximately 82,000, 000, 00⁰ 
worth of military construction in the 
continental United States and about 
81.000, 000, c%õBe additional for overseas 
work. The justification sheets by proj- 
ects run into many volumes and include 
a great mass of detail of almost every 
description. 

Since the submission I have spent a 
great deal of time trying to study the 
individual projects and thus far have 
only been able to complete a rather 
cursory study of the proposals submitted 
by the Navy Department. This study has 
convinced me that considerable reduc- 
tions. can be achieved in this over-all 
$3,000,000,000 item without in any way 
doing violence to our military prepared- 
ness program. 

Just as an example, I find that the 
Navy proposes to build quarters for two 
officers, two civilians, and one enlisted 
man at a point on Mobile Bay about 8 
miles south of Mobile, Ala. They re- 
quest $120,000 for this purpose, or an 
average of $24,000 per unit. In the first 
place, I have my serious doubts as to the 
advisability of providing quarters for 
such a few peoplein such close proximity 
to an urban area like Mobile; but, when 
we consider the fact that there are no 
land costs, no financing charges, no real- 
estate commissions, no attorneys’ closing 
fees, and none of the innumerable other 
items which a private citizen would be 
required to expend in providing himself 
with a residence, we are confronted with 
the fact that the Navy proposes to build 
homes which would cost the individual 
citizen from thirty to forty thousand 
dollars. I doubt the wisdom of authoriz- 
ing such a ridiculous item at any time, 
but it is inconceivable to me that the 
Navy or any other responsible branch of 
the Government would submit such a 
proposition to the Congress at a time 
when our national financial picture is so 

There are other items in the Navy sub- 
mission which, to say the least, appear 
to be very doubtful. I refer to proposals 
to widen roads on reservations which 
were in use during World War N and 
since. Certainly roadways of sufficient 
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width are desirable; but in times of 
strain, in the absence of a very strong 
showing, I see no reason for widening 
roadways simply as a matter of conven- 
ience. Likewise there are proposals to 
replace existing structures, which may 
or may not be necessary. 

Mr. President, I point out these things 
simply to show that in my opinion, there 
is at least the need for the most careful 
serutiny of this public-works program. 
I believe that thorough hearings and in- 
vestigations of these items will result in 
very substantial savings and that a prop- 
er discharge of our responsibility re- 
quires that we do that. 

Obviously, with the press for early ad- 
journment of Congress, it will be a phys- 
ical impossibility to give this proposal 
the attention it requires. I, therefore, 
have suggested to the acting chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee, the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], that 
the committee request the Defense Es- 
tablishment to submit to it a list of those 
projects which they consider of high pri- 
ority and of the most-urgent nature. 
This list should roughly approximate 
one-half in dollar amount of the previ- 
ous submission. The remainder of the 
proposal could be resubmitted to Con- 
gress at the next session and acted upon 
at that time. The priority list sub- 
mitted now could then be thoroughly ex- 
plored and investigated by the Armed 
Services Committee in the interest of the 
economical conduct of our defense pro- 
gram. I hope that my colleagues on the 
committee will join me in this effort to 
obtain what I believe will be very sub- 
stantial economies in the Defense De- 
partment. 


WORKLOAD OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
from time to time I have reported to the 
Senate on the workload of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Recently, I have been asked whether 
that workload was remaining at the 
same high level as during the last session 
of the Congress. My answer has been 
that up through the month of March of 
this year, the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary has handled approximately 
half of all bills and resolutions, irrespec- 
tive of origin, which have been presented 
to the Senate for consideration; and 
more than 58 percent of all the House 
bills and resolutions presented in the 
Senate. 

So that the Recorp may be complete 
and current on this point, Mr. President, 
I ask that there may now be printed at 
this point in the Recorp, as a part of my 
remarks, a narrative summary of the 
work and workload of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the narra- 
tive summary was ordered to be printed 
ir. the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate JUDICIARY COMMITTEE WORK AND 
WORKLOAD AS OF Marcu 31, 1952, EIGHTY- 
SECOND CONGRESS 
The workload of the Senate Judiciary 

Committee during the Eighty-second Con- 
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gress, as of March 31, 1952, comprised 47.5 
percent of all Senate bills and resolutions in- 
troduced; 58.6 percent of all House bills and 
resolutions presented in the Senate; 49.8 
percent of all bills and resolutions irrespec- 
tive of origin. 

Not only has the Judiciary Committee re- 
ceived a far larger share of the Senate’s total 
workload than any other standing committee 
of the Senate; it has also performed a larger 
share of all committee work than any other 
committee. Of 1,358 written reports filed 
in the Senate by all committees, the Judi- 
ciary Committee has filed 785, which repre- 
sents 57.7 percent. 

The total of reports filed to the Senate 
does not give the whole picture of commit- 
tee activity, because committee considera- 
tion of many bills resulted in adverse and 
indefinite postponement. Furthermore, the 
committee has handled and disposed of more 
than 6,282 individual immigration cases, in- 
volving suspension of deportation, and 1,190 
cases involving adjustment of status under 
section 4 of the Displaced Persons Act, as 
amended. Each case is equivalent to a bill. 

Through March 31, 1952, during the 
Eighty-second Congress, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee received 1,650 Senate bills and reso- 
lutions, and 546 House bills and resolutions, 
making a total of 2,196 bills and resolutions. 

As of March 31, 1952, the committee had 
disposed of 922 Senate bills and resolutions, 
and 422 House bills and resolutions, or a 
total of 1,344 bills and resolutions. 

Of the bills thus disposed of, 127 were gen- 
eral bills other than claims or immigration; 
330 were private relief bills. 858 were private 
immigration bills; 14 were general claims 
bills; and 15 were general immigration bills. 

Committee approval was granted to 443 
Senate bills and resolutions, and 344 House 
bills and resolutions, or a total of 787 bills 
and resolutions of both Houses. 

(It will be noted that written reports 
were filed by the committee with respect to 
all but 2 of the 787 bills and resolutions 
approved.) 

Of the bills and resolutions acted upon 
favorably, 81 were general bills other than 
claims or immigration; 189 were private re- 
lief bills; 500 were private immigration bills; 
8 were general claims bills; and 9 were gen- 
eral immigration bills. 

Bills postponed indefinitely by the com- 
mittee included 479 Senate bills and reso- 
lutions; 78 House bills and resolutions; or a 
total of 557 bills and resolutions of both 
Houses. 

Of the bills thus acted upon unfavorably, 
46 were general bills other than claims or 
immigration; 141 were private relief bills; 
358 were private immigration bills; 6 were 
general claims bills; and 6 were general im- 
mieration bills. 

Measures pending before the committee 
as of March 31, 1952, included 728 Senate 
bills and resolutions; and 124 House bills 
and resolutions; or a total of 852 bills and 
resolutions of both Houses. 

Of these bills, 154 are general bills other 
than immigration and claims; 112 are pri- 
vate relief bills; 550 are private immigration 
bills; 17 are general claims bills; and 19 
are general immigration bills. 

Committee action, in most cases, must 
await reports from interested departments 
and agencies in the executive branch. As of 
March 31, 1952, the number of bills and 
resolutions pending before the committee, 
with respect to which reports have been 
requested, but not received, was 584, of 
which 50 were general bills other than claims 
or immigration; 45 were private relief bills; 
469 were private immigration bills; 11 were 
general claims bills; and 9 were general im- 
migration bills. 

Thus, it will be seen that out of the 2,196 
bills and resolutions referred to the com- 
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mittee, the number of cases in which the 
committee has not acted but in which the 
committee either had received the reports 
or deemed reports unnecessary, totaled 268, 
of which 104 were general bills other than 
claims or immigration; 67 were private re- 
lief bills; 81 were private immigration bills; 
6 were general claims bills; and 10 were gen- 
eral immigration bills. 

It will be noted the committee has dis- 
posed of 422 House bills and resolutions, out 
of 546 such measures referred to it, leaving 
only 124 House bills and resolutions pend- 
ing at the close of the session. 

This means the committee took action on 
77.2 percent of all House measures received. 

In comparison, out of 1,650 Senate bills 
and resolutions referred to it, the committee 
acted upon 922, leaving 728 Senate bills and 
resolutions pending. This means that al- 
though the committee had to “start from 
scratch” in all such cases, action was taken 
on 55.8 percent of all Senate measures re- 
ceived. 

Suspensions of deportation by the Attorney 
General, and adjustments of status under 
Section 4 of the Displaced Persons Act, as 
amended, are, under authority delegated by 
the Congress, reported to the Congress in 
groups; but in the committee, each such 
individual case requires separate investiga- 
tion, appraisal, and action. At the begin- 
ning of the Eighty-second Congress, there 
were pending in the committee 2,761 cases 
of suspension of deportation, to which were 
added 8.3 2 additional cases submitted since 
the beginning of the Congress, making a to- 
tal of 11,623 cases, of which 6,282 were ap- 
proved; 2,522 were held for further con- 
sideration; 60 were withdrawn by the At- 
torney General; leaving 2,579 cases in proc- 
ess as of March 31, 1952. 

At the beginning of the Eighty-second 
Congress, there were pending 845 cases of 
adjustment of status under section 4 of the 
Displaced Persons Act, as amended, to which 
were added 2,202 additional cases submitted 
during this Congress, making a total of 3,047 
cases, of which 1,190 were approved, and 7 
were withdrawn by the Attorney General, 
leaving 1,850 cases in process, as of March 
31, 1952. 

Through March 31. 1952, Eighty-second 
Congress, the committee received 117 execu- 
tive nominations, of which 29 were Federal 
judges; 45 were United States district at- 
torneys; 30 were United States marshals; 
1 was Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization; 1 was Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Patents; 1 was Deputy Attorney 
General; 2 were Assistant Attorneys Gen- 
eral; 2 were Examiners in Chief, Board of Ap- 
peals, United States Patent Office; and 6 were 
members of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board. : 

As of March 31, 1952, nominations pending 
totaled 9. 


Mr. McCARRAN. I hold in my hand 
a brief statistical report which clearly 
sets forth one phase of the committee's 
work. Because this report makes pos- 
sible a comparison which Senators may 
find interesting, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this report may be printed in 
the Recor at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEMORANDUM 
Apri, 16, 1952. 
To Mr. SOURWINE: 

As of March 31, 1952, during the Eighty- 
second Congress, the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary had reported 34 of the 287 bills and 
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resolutions which were enacted into public 
laws. The 34 measures reported by the com- 
mittee are as follows: 


Sedgwick, Kans., commis- 
sioners. 

Alien spouses. 

Federal regulations re sub- 
versive aliens, 

5 

For relief of State of Mary- 

To amend Displaced Persons 

Independ- 


tizens. 
Japanese Evacnation Carie 


Scouts. 
Audubon Centennial Year. 


R. R). 

Pa of claims re correc- 
ilon military or naval ree 
ord: 


Refunding offorteited bail. 
Stephen Foster Memorial 


Day. 

Relief of town of Mount 
Desert, e, 

To amend certain titles of 
U. 8. Code. 

Relief of Fort Pierce port 
district. 

Withholding patents for secu- 

Citizenship Day. 

Court fees n = District of 
pas ia, U. S. District 
Court. 


Preventing illegal entry of 
aliens (wet backs). 


Eleven bills and resolutions bypassed Sen- 
ate committees, among which were Senate 
Joint Resolution 40, amending War Claims 
Act, and House Joint Resolution 284, one- 
hundredth anniversary of John Howard 
Payne, which normally would have come 
to this committee. 

Public laws resulting from bills reported 
by other Senate committees are: 


0 ——T——T——————————ů—ů—ů— 15 
Appropriat ions 24 
Armed Services 3114 
Atomic Energy 8 
Banking and Curreney -== — 
eS ... — 
District of Columbia 33 


40 
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19 

Interstate and Foreign Commerce 16 
Labor and Public Welfare 7 
Pate Works. A 
Rules and Administration — 8 
e „ 242 


REVISION OF LAWS RELATING TO 
IMMIGRATION, NATURALIZATION, 
AND NATIONALITY 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2550) to revise the laws re- 
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lating to immigration, naturalization, 
and nationality, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
have in my hand a copy of the May 16, 
1952, issue of the Daily Worker, the 
Communist voice in this country. 

In the editorial column there appear 
the words “New McCarran Monstrosity.” 

The editor goes on to make absolute 
misstatements of fact as to the pending 
measure which it is sought to bring to 
the attention of the public. 

Mr. President, in order that the Sen- 
ate may know the situation the authors 
of the bill confront by reason of the 
publicity emanating from the enemies 
of America, namely, the Communist 
Party, I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial entitled “New McCarran Mon- 
strosity” be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

‘There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New McCarran MONSTROSITY 

One of the most shameful events in Ameri- 
can history was the rise of the Know-Nothing 
movement in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. This was a movement based on 
blind and bigoted hatred of foreigners. It 
was directed with particular venom against 
the agents of the Pope, the Irish. Today, 
the notorious Senator McCarran is pushing 
for similar “hate the foreign-born” in Con- 
gress which would be a hard blow at the 
liberties of all. 

The McCarran-Walter bill would empower 
the graft-ridden Department of Justice to 
arrest naturalized citizens or noncitizens 
without cause, hold them indefinitely with- 
out bail, and deport them at will. It could 
question them at any time on any political 
views they ever held, especially in peace, the 
Negro question, or socialism. Furthermore, 
the bill weights the immigration quotas in 
favor of the superior peoples as against the 
West Indians, the Chinese, African, and Asian 
peoples generally. It applies the Nazi for- 
mulas about blood mixtures in estimating 
quotas. And to top it off, the bill creates the 


their blood or their politics. 

This is a formula for unlimited police state 
power against any political or trade-union 
activity by millions of Americans, natural- 
ized or noncitizen. It must be defeated in 
its tracks. The CIO and many unions have 
denounced it. Now is the moment to tell 
your United States Senators to pledge their 
vote to kill this police state, racist terroristic 
scheme. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
have in my hand a sheet from the Daily 
People’s Worker, which is the western 
Communist newspaper; published in the 
West, in which the following headline 
appears: “Think McCarran Act is bad? 
Take a look at this new bill.“ 

By the first line, of course, is meant 
the McCarran Security Act. The Com- 
munists have never liked that, so they 
want the people to think the pending bill 
is also bad. The editorial goes on to 
say: 

New despotic powers, aimed at further re- 
striction of liberties granted by the Bill of 
Rights to citizens and noncitizens alike, 
would be placed in the hands of the Justice 
Department by the new immigration and 
naturalization bill (S. 2550), introduced by 
Senator Par McCarran, 
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At another place in the same editorial 
it is stated: 


A new crime is then created by McCarran 
and his Fascist cronies. 

The measure outlines the crime of con- 
spiracy to allow or permit a subversive alien 
to enter the country, Imposing a penalty of 
5 years’ imprisonment or $5,000 fine. 


At another place in the same editorial 
there appears the following: 

McCarran and the Senate committee 
members sponsoring the bill are proceeding 
under the guise of recodifying immigration 
and naturalization laws to engraft on United 
States democratic institutions the practices 
of Hitler Germany. 

The McCarran plan is the Hitler pian. It 
was tragically revealed by history that this 
plan of police control over one group led ulti- 
mately to destruction of democratic rights of 
the whole people. 


Mr. President, again, in order that 
those who are interested in this bill may 
know the influences which are being 
wielded against the bill and against the 
authors of the bill, I ask that the com- 
plete editorial be inserted in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THINK McCarran Act Is Bap? Take a Loox 
Ar Tus New BIL 


(By Harry Raymond) 

(Senator Par McCarran, of Nevada, wants 
to recodify existing deportation and nat- 
uralization laws. That's the Nevada Sen- 
ator’s phrase for legislation that would strip 
the statute books of the last civil protec- 
tions for the foreign-born and subject even 
citizens to the techniques of the 
state. It’s S. 2550, and here's how it would 
work.) 


New YorkK.—New despotic powers, almed at 
further restriction of liberties granted by the 
Bill of Rights to citizens and noncitizens 
alike, would be placed in the hands of the 
Justice Department by the new immigration 
and naturalization bill (S. 2550) introduced 
by Senator Par McCarran. 

The McCarran bill and companion meas- 
ures in the House of Representatives are be- 
ing pushed by both Senate and House lead- 
ers for early adoption. 

These bills, disguised as recodification of 
existing 8 and naturalization laws, 
would, if 

Subject the freedom and welfare of the 
noncitizen and naturalized citizen to arbi- 
trary discretion of every petty Justice De- 
partment official. 

Grant power to these officials to interro- 
gate without warrants and under threat of 
imprisonment noncitizens and citizens alike. 

Freeze into law the recent Supreme Court 
5-to-4 decision empowering the Attorney 
General to revoke bail at any tine 
in his discretion for persons contesting de- 

in legal action. The 
thus denied bail would be limited 
in the right to appeal to the courts. 

Empower the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service to deport without cause and 
subject noncitizens to criminal penalties 
without due process of law. 

Establish Jim Crow immigration provisions 
under a quota system permitting only 200 
persons a year to emigrate from China and 
India and 199 from the West Indies, while 
setting totals for Great Britain and Germany 
at more than 90,000. The bill would in- 
tensify discrimination against the colored 
peoples sages in the existing quotas. 

the President to stop all immi- 
gration at will, to exclude, deport, or denat- 
uralize persons deemed detrimental to in- 
terests of the national administration in 
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Not since adoption in 1798 of the infamous 
alien and sedition laws, later overthrown by 
an outraged American public, or since estab- 
lishment of Hitler's anti-Semitic decrees has 
there been written such an elaborate body of 
autocratic law striking at the very base of 
democratic institutions. 


tutional safeguards that may still remain on 
the books. 

Hardest hit under immigration provisions 
of McCarran’s proposed law are West Indian 
Negroes who are seeking entrance into the 
United States. 

Heretofore the West Indian quota was 
comprised in the British quota of 66,000 a 
year. 

McCarran’s bill, setting the quota of 199 
a year from the West Indies, would, accord- 
ing to an analysis by the American Commit- 
tee for Protection of Foreign Born, slash im- 
migration from our neighboring islands more 
than 90 percent. 

Sponsors of the bill have announced it 
would wipe out all nationality restrictions 
in existing immigration laws. But it does 
just the opposite. It 5 the quotas 
heavily toward countries of Western and 
Northern Europe and sets up special Jim 
Crow bars against areas populated by the 
colored 

In addition, the bill would empower a con- 
sular officer or the Attorney General to ex- 
clude aliens from entering the United States 
if there is reason to believe that these aliens 
would engage even incidentally * 1 
activities which would be prejudicial to the 
public interests. 

Even more sweeping is the power the bill 
would grant the President to suspend any 
class of aliens from entry into the country. 

A new crime is then created by MCCARRAN 

and his Fascist cronies. 

The measure outlines the crime of con- 
spiracy to allow or permit a subversive alien 
to enter the country, ee a TST oE 
5 years’ imprisonment or $5,000 

This provision is aimed at — — 
who might invite a foreign trade-union 
leader or spokesman for peace to address a 
meeting here. 

If the Attorney General ruled the invited 

to be subversive, those extending the 


Deportation provisions of the bill go even 
further in imposing political conformity and 
suppressing dissent than does the thought- 
control provisions of the Smith Act. 

Not only does it forbid a noncitizen to ad- 
vocate so-called subversive doctrines on pain 
of imprisonment and deportation, but it in- 
cludes as part of the outlawed advocacy mere 
belief in the doctrines. 

The measure provides for deportation of 
any noncitizen who at any time after entry 
has had a purpose to engage in any of the 
activities which the Attorney General from 
time to time may deem subversive. 

“This would establish the principle of pre- 
ventive arrest,” said the American Commit- 
tee for Protection of Foreign Born, “a kind of 
lettre de cachet under which the Attorney 

like absolute monarchs in former 
times, could exile all noncitizens who oppose 
his decrees.” 

Ball provisions of the new proposed law 
are even more repressive than the Supreme 
Court's recent decision granting the Attorney 
General the right to hold persons in deporta- 
tion proceedings without bail. 

The proposed law would not only vest the 
Attorney General with power to revoke bail 
in his discretion, but would limit joint re- 
view of his action merely to the question 
of whether he acted expeditiously. 

Under provisions of the bill, the cy A 
tion and Naturalization Service would 
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exempted from complying with the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act, which is applicable 
to all Government agencies and establishes 
a minimum guarantee of conduct for fair 
hearings. 


The McCarran bill provides that persons 
arrested on deportation warrants shall be 
tried by a judge, who is also the prosecutor 
and jury. 

Citizenship, under the law as it now exists, 
can be canceled only when it has been 
proved beyond reasonable doubt that the per- 
son has secured naturalization through 
fraud. 

The McCarran bill sets aside the illegal 
procurement limitation and states that a 
person may be deprived of citizenship if it 
is shown that within 5 years after naturaliza- 
tion he became a member of or affiliated with 
an organization deemed subversive by the 
Attorney General. 

Citizens thus deprived of citizenship then 
could, under provisions of the proposed law, 
be arrested in deportation be 
denied bail and be held for long periods in 
prison or concentration camps if they re- 
fused to accept exile to foreign countries 
designated by the Attorney General. 

The bill states that an alien who “shall 
wilfully fail or refuse to present himself for 
deportation at the time and place required 
by the attorney general” can be imprisoned 
for 10 years. 

On the other hand, the Attorney General 
would be empowered to decide to what coun. 
try the accused noncitizen would be ordered 
exiled. 

He would be given “discretion” to refuse 
to deport the alien to any country he con- 
cludes would be “prejudicial to the interests 
of the United States.” The bill further au- 
thorizes the Attorney General to send the 
deportee to “any country which is willing to 
accept” him. 

The depurtee thus would be given no 
choice of his place of exile, and his future 
would be at the mercy of the momentary 
caprice of the Attorney General and his as- 
sistants. 


How this would work in practice is revealed 
by Attorney General McGrath’s recent order 
to exile Peter Harisiades, former editor and 
long-time legal resident of the United States 
to Greece, where he would face imprison- 
ment and death as an anti-Fascist. 

The fifth amendment of the Constitution, 
which requires that no person shall be re- 
quired to testify against himself would be 
ripped to shreds by section 242 of the pro- 

law. 

Under it aliens ordered deported would be 
required to submit to “psychiatric examina- 
tions” or “give information under oath as 
to * * associations and activities and 
such other information * as the 
Attorney General may deem fit and proper.” 

Failure to submit to this unconstitutional 
witch hunt would be punishable, the bill 
states, as a felony. 

Under this provision a noncitizen who 
would refuse to act as an informer 
a fellow union member or persons in other 
organizations would be imprisoned as a com- 
mon criminal. 

Special repressive provisions are written 
into the new Senate bill to harass and jail 
seamen. 

The measure requires that a noncitizen 
sailor who remains more than 29 days with- 
out a ship in a United States port shall, re- 
gardless of the reason for his sojourn here, be 
arrested and imprisoned for a misdemeanor. 

Included among the seamen against whom 
this measure is directed are noncitizen mari- 
time workers who served on United 
States ships during World War II. Many of 
them are married to citizen wives, have 
established homes here, and have children 
attending our schools. 

Section 287 of the bill would set the stage 
for vast dragnet similar to the Palmer raids 
of the 1920’s where citizens and noncitizens 
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This section would empower the Attorney 
General to grant to any employee of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service power 
without warrant, to interrogate any alien or 
person believed to be an alien. 

Persons quizzed in the proposed raids 
would be required to testify concerning any 
matter which is material and relevant to the 
enforcement of this act. The bill would pun- 
ish by imprisonment for contempt of court 
persons who fail to submit to the inquisition 
and produce any records 

So complete is the control the McCarran 
bill proposes that children under 14 who are 
not citizens would be required to register 
with the Justice Department through their 


In addition to annual registration, all non- 
citizens would be required to give 5 days’ no- 
tice of any change of address. 

McCarran and the Senate committee mem- 
bers sponsoring the bill are proceeding un- 
der the guise of recodifying immigration and 
naturalization laws to on United 
States democratic institutions the practices 
of Hitler Germany. 

The McCarran plan is the Hitler plan. It 
Was ly revealed by history that this 
plan of police control over one group led 
ultimately to destruction of democratic 
rights of the whole people. 

HERE'S WHAT YOU CAN DO ABOUT IT 

There is still time to make your voice heard 
against the new proposed Hitler-style bill of 
Senator MCCARRAN. 

Write or wire your Senator and your Con- 
gressman. Ask him to vote and work against 
this new attempt at thought control. 

Protest this undemocratic measure to the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, headed by Mc- 
Cannax, which is pressing for its adoption. 

Have your union, your civic group, your 
fraternal organization, your church send 
similar protests. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a telegram dated May 
14, 1952, signed by Adolf Winter, na- 
tional vice chairman, Federation of 
American Citizens of German Descent. 
I ask that the clerk may read the tele- 
gram. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will read as re- 
quested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Paterson, N. J., May 14, 1952. 
Par McCarran, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, L. C.: 

Federation urges S. 2550 passage. Na- 
tional origins quota system affords American 
groups only equitable opportunity in bring- 
ing relatives here. Quota pooling involves 
dangerous competition for visas of another 
nationality. This proved detrimental when 
expellees' rightful quotas were lost through 
earlier reservation and transfer. Friends of 
these once forgotten expellees gratefully 
recognize McCarran committee’s integrity, 
also its support of Langer expellee proposal 
and steps to restore their quotas which entire 
Senate finally approved. 

ApotF WINTER, 


National Vice Chairmen, Federation 
of American Citizens of German 
Descent. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
have in my hand a telegram dated May 
14, 1952, addressed to myself, which 
reads as follows: 

We go on record indorsing your bill (S. 
2550) and urge you to secure early adoption. 

ALBERT K. LEONG. 

President, Midwest Chinese-Ameri- 

can Civic Council of Chicago. 
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Mr. President, in the course of a col- 
loquy a few days ago, I suggested that 
it was evident from statements which 
were being made by opponents of the 
omnibus immigration and nationality 
bill, S. 2550, that they had not read the 
bill. After perusing the record of state- 
ments which the opponents of the bill 
have made, it is increasingly evident that 
my statement that the opponents of the 
bill had not read the bill was one of 
generosity, because fair-minded men 
could not read that bill and then hurl 
such unfounded charges against it. 

Mr. President, why do the opponents 
of this bill persist in asserting to be a 
fact that which is not a fact? Repeat- 
edly opponents of the bill have con- 
tended that there were not adequate 
hearings upon the pending legislation, 
and this they say in the face of the 
voluminous record of printed hearings, 
a copy of which is on the desk of every 
Senator. 

Mr. President, I now ask that the 
cargo of hearings again be brought into 
the Senate, so that Senators may see 
them. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. McCARRAN. For a question 
only. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
from Nevada know that as of yesterday 
the junior Senator from Minnesota said: 

Iam well aware of the fact that the Senate 
Judiciary Committee has given long and 
serious study to the immigration policy of 
our country. In 1947 the Senate adopted a 
resolution which directed the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to make a full and 
complete investigation of our entire immi- 
gration system. Beginning with July 1948, 
a special judiciary subcommittee began ex- 
tensive hearings and investigations. 


In other words, does the Senator from 
Nevada realize that the junior Senator 
from Minnesota paid an appropriate 
and well-deserved tribute to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary for extensive 
hearings upon the subject of immigra- 
tion? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Minnesota has not asked 
a question; he has made a statement. 
It is an appropriate statement. I am 
grateful to him for conceding the fact. 

Mr. President, I now lay before the 
Senate, not all, but some of the type- 
written manuscript of hearings con- 
ducted by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Only if it is for a 
question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. It is for a question. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Very well. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I have not examined 
all these documents, but will the Sena- 
tor tell us that any one of them, a single 
line or a single word of the hearings, 
was on S. 2550, the pending bill? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The subject matter 
of S. 2550 is the subject matter that is 
in the record now before the Senate. 
Does that answer the Senator’s ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LEHMAN. No. Will the Senator 
yield for another question? 
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Mr. McCARRAN. Very well. If it is 
for a question, I will yield; if not, I do 
not care to yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Will the Senator from 
Nevada categorically say that any hear- 
ings have been held on S. 2550, or that 
any hearings have been held by the full 
committee on the Judiciary within the 
last number of months? The last word 
of testimony was taken a year or more 
ago. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Senate bill 2550 
has been the subject of hearings for 
almost 2% years. S. 2550 is now before 
the Senate. It is the pending business. 
It is the subject matter of the hearings 
I have laid before the Senate. It is the 
subject matter of the hearings which 
have been printed. It has been the sub- 
ject matter of consideration by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary for 24% years. 

Mr. FERGUSON and Mr. LEHMAN 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Nevada yield; and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield now to the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does not the diffi- 
culty which the opponents of the bill are 
finding arise over the number by which 
the bill is designated rather than the 
principles and substance involved in the 
bill? The hearings refer to bills with dif- 
ferent numbers. The hearings were con- 
ducted upon the substance of the pro- 
visions embodied in Senate bill 2550. Is 
not that the difficulty in the present de- 
bate? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is certainly 
true. It should be remembered that 
three different bills were introduced, 
taken back and refined, reintroduced, 
and again taken back and refined, during 
the time we were holding hearings. But 
the reports of the hearings now before 
the Senate indicate that the hearings 
were on the very subject matter involved 
in the pending bill. 

Mr. FERGUSON. So the number of 
the bill has nothing to do with the sub- 
stance? 

Mr. McCARRAN. The number of the 
bill has nothing to do with it. The num- 
ber is a designation given by the clerk. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. For a question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Will the Senator from 
Nevada, in stating that hearings were 
held on the pending bill, explain why, in 
this great mass of documents which have 
been placed before the Senate, there is 
a report of a hearing on some bill—I do 
not know what it was—on July 16, 1948, 
nearly 4 years ago, when conditions were 
completely different from what they are 
today? Furthermore, according to the 
report to which the Senator from Michi- 
gan has referred, those hearings were 
held on entirely different bills, and 14 
months ago is the latest date indicated. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
study of this subject was started in 1948. 
It has been going on ever since, under the 
resolution passed by the Senate. It is a 
study which has been continuous. The 
bill before the Senate today bears a dif- 
ferent number, but it pertains to the 
same subject matter the committee was 
instructed to study. 
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Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The bill before the 
Senate today evolved as a result of the 
hearings, did it not? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND. In the hearings, the 
Committee on the Judiciary went ex- 
haustively into every question that is 
presented in the bill which is the current, 
pending business, did it not? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Not only that, but 
the House as well, having a companion 
bill to the pending bill, held hearings, 
and joint hearings were also held by the 
Senate and House Committees on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Nevada if he knows of 
a single bill that has ever reached the 
floor of the Senate which has been the 
subject of more exhaustive study than 
has the pending bill. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Never during my 
period of service in the Senate have I 
seen more exhaustive study of a sub- 
ject than was devoted to this bill. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I think the Senate 
is certainly indebted to the Senator from 
Nevada for the tireless work he has per- 
formed on this subject, which has ex- 
haustively covered every feature of it as 
a result of years of work. I have been 
amazed at the energy and time he has 
devoted to this subject. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wonder if the 
Senator from Mississippi was present 
when the junior Senator from Minne- 
sota read as follows from yesterday’s 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

As a result of these studies and delibera- 
tions made by a staff of experts under the 
guidance first of the former Senator from 
West Virginia, Mr. Revercomb, and the sen- 
ior Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], 
the bill now on the floor of the Senate, S. 
2550, is presented to us for Senate debate 
and action. 

. . . s > 

I must say, however, that the bill repre- 
sents an impressive body of work. Both the 
staff and the members of the Immigration 
Subcommittee deserve the thanks of the Sen- 
ate for the hours and energies which they 
contributed to our understanding of immi- 
gration legislation. 


Let me say to the chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee that we pay tribute 
to him for his excellent work. We sim- 
ply disagree with his conclusions. The 
volume of hearings has nothing to do 
with whether or not one agrees with 
the conclusions. Bill after bill comes 
to the floor of the Senate supported by 
all kinds of hearings; nevertheless many 
bills are voted down. We are not argu- 
ing about the volume of hearings, but 
about the quality of the conclusions. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is very nice. 
I appreciate that remark. I am glad 
the Senator from Minnesota has so soft- 
ened up, if I may use the vernacular, as 
to pay a compliment to us, because for 
the past four or five days I have been 
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the recipient of anything but compli- 
ments. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield for a ques- 
tion. I cannot continue this debate all 
day. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator 
aware of the fact that it was only yes- 
terday that the junior Senator from 
Minnesota said what he has just read? 
There has been no attempt on the part 
of the Senator from Minnesota to deny 
that there have been hearings. I repeat 
that this is nothing more nor less than a 
disagreement over the conclusions as a 
result of the hearings, which is a normal 
process in a free legislative assembly. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. President, why is it that the op- 
ponents of this bill have repeatedly as- 
serted that there has been no detailed 
analysis presented to the Senate of the 
bill when the fact is that on the desk of 
every Senator at this moment there is 
a thousand page report on the various 
points covered in the bill, plus the com- 
mittee report when the bill was reported 
to the Senate floor and, in addition, there 
was sent to every Senator months ago 
a voluminous section-by-section analysis 
of the bill comparing every provision of 
the bill with the present law. 

I hold ia my hand a copy of that com- 
parative print. It was laid on the desks 
of Senators a long time ago. It is avail- 


able now. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? I 
should like to ask a question. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I should like to pur- 
sue my statement, but I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. IS not that com- 
parative print directed to Senate bill 
7162 

Mr. McCARRAN. The comparative 
print is a comparison of this same bill. 
The numbers may be different. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator 
willing to testify now that there is no 
change whatsoever as between Senate 
bill 716 and Senate bill 2550? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Oh, no. I also 
hold in my hand a comparative print 
with regarc to Senate bill 2550. That is 
on the desks of Senators. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is not that the one 
which was sent to Senators with Senate 
bill 716? 

Mr. McCARRAN. No. It relates to 
Senate bill 2550. 

Why is it, Mr. President, that the 3 
ponents of this bill repeatedly charg: 
that the bill discriminates —— 
oriental groups when the truth is that 
the bill has the unqualified endorsement 
of the oriental groups of this country 
who are unalterably opposed to the so- 
called Humphrey-Lehman bill because 
they know it would give them the kiss of 
death. The Japanese-American Citizens 
League has given the committee bill its 
unqualified endorsement and is opposed 
to the Humphrey-Lehman bill. The 
Chinese-American Citizens Alliance, the 
only nationally organized group of Amer- 
ican citizens of Chinese descent in this 
country, has endorsed the committee 
bill “as an honest effort to eliminate ra- 
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cial discriminations from our immigra- 
tion and naturalization laws and prevent 
unnecessary separation of families.” 

Mr. President, I ask Senators to al- 
low me to complete my statement, be- 
cause I wish to conclude for the day. 

Only yesterday amid the terrific ver- 
biage which was poured forth from the 
Senators who are opposing this bill, I 
heard the charge that the bill discrimi- 
nates against the Filipinos and yet in 
my opening statement, Mr. President, I 
inserted in the Recorp a resolution of 
the Filipino Federation of America which 
has endorsed the McCarran-Walter bill 
100 percent. 

Why is it, Mr. President, that the 
opponents of this measure repeatedly 
assert that my bill violates the provi- 
sions of the Administrative Procedure 
Act in deportation proceedings when a 
perusal of the bill would convince any 
fair-minded man that the bill is 100 per- 
cent within the framework of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act, which, in- 
cidentally, I sponsored and authored in 
the Senate. Mr. President, no Senator 
is more jealous of the provisions of the 
Administrative Procedure Act than is the 
senior Senator from Nevada; and I say 
to the Senate that the omnibus immigra- 
tion bill, S. 2550, is completely within the 
framework of the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act. 

Why is it, Mr. President, that the op- 
ponents of this bill have listed as sup- 
porters of the Humphrey-Lehman bill 
organizations which are opposed to the 
Humphrey-Lehman bill and which have 
endorsed the committee bill? Only yes- 
terday the junior Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Moony] inserted in the Recor» the 
name of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference as a supporter of the Hum- 
phrey-Lehman bill. The truth is that 
the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence is supporting the McCarran-Walter 
bill; and I inserted in the Recorp in my 
opening remarks a statement from the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference to 
that effect. The opponents of the com- 
mittee bill have apparently gone through 
the record of the hearings, which they 
say does not exist, and excerpted sug- 
gestions by organizations regarding par- 
ticular sections of the bill which were 
made in the formative stages of this bill, 
and then they conclude that the organ- 
ization which made the suggestion is op- 
posed to the bill in toto. The truth is, 
Mr. President, that the overwhelming 
majority of those non-Government or- 
ganizations interested in the field of 
immigration and naturalization have 
expressed themselves as favorable to 
the so-called McCarran-Walter bill. 

Why is it, Mr. President, that the op- 
ponents of this measure persist in as- 
serting that the MeCarran-Walter bill 
would jeopardize our foreign relations? 
How can they make that charge in the 
face of the letter which I inserted in the 
Recorp yesterday from the Department 
of State that “the bill institutes a step 
in the direction of better relations with 
foreign countries.“ 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I have asked not 
to be interrupted, but T yield for one 
question, I hope it will be the last. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. I shall certainly re- 
spect the Senator's desire. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LEHMAN. It will be a question. 

Is it not a fact that the letter which 
the Senator read yesterday from the 
State Department, signed by Mr. Jack 
McFall, Assistant Secretary, referred to 
the Walter bill; and is it not further a 
fact that the Senator himself very gen- 
erously read a memorandum of six or 
seven pages outlining the very vital dif- 
ferences between the Walter bill and the 
McCarran bill? 

Mr. McCARRAN. They are only 
minor differences; and Iso stated. There 
are always minor differences between a 
bill in the House and a companion bill 
in the Senate. The differences are so 
minor that it will require only a few 
minutes to iron them out in conference. 
Would the Senator from New York en- 
dorse the Walter bill now? 

Mr. LEHMAN. No. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I did not think he 
would. 

Mr. LEHMAN. There are many de- 
fects in the Walter bill; but the differ- 
ences which the Senator describes were 
not of a minor character. They were 
of a major character; and the letter 
from the Secretary of State was ad- 
dressed to the Walter bill and not to the 
McCarran bill. 

Mr.McCARRAN. That is correct; but 
the Walter bill and the McCarran bill 
are one and the same. The Walter bill 
was a compe nion bill to the McCarran 
bill. It was sent over from myself to 
Representative WALTER, and was author- 
ized by him. Joint hearings were held 
on the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Am I correct in 
understanding that on Tuesday, May 13, 
the Senator from Nevada placed in the 
Recor excerpts from a statement issued 
by the National Council of Jewish 
Women with respect to S. 2550? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I think I did; yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Nevada may be interested in knowing 
that on the 14th of May the Senator 
from Minnesota received a letter from 
the executive director of the National 
Council of Jewish Women which states: 

The complete and honest facts are as fol- 
lows: The National Council of Jewish Women 
issued a public statement in support of the 
Humphrey-Lehman bill and issued state- 
ments in criticism of the bill now pending 
before the Senate. 


The same executive director points 
out that the statements which the chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary 
made were taken out of context. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The latter state- 
ment is not true. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am only read- 
ing what Mrs. Elsie Elfenbein states in 
the letter. She is the executive director 
of the organization. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I know that what 
I put in the Recorp was what I had be- 
fore me. It was an endorsement, that is 
all. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Well, the endorse- 
ment has now been canceled,.as of this 
date. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Very well; if it has 
been canceled, very well. I do not know 
anything aboutit. They said nothing to 
me about it. 

Why is it, Mr. President, that the op- 
ponents of this measure persist in at- 
tacking provisions of the McCarran- 
Walter bill as though they were cleverly 
devised snares for innocent aliens when 
the truth is the very provisions which 
they attack have been hasic provisions 
of our immigration law for generations 
and are designed to screen out the sub- 
versives, the criminals, and the unde- 
sirables. I was shocked, Mr. President, 
to have my attention directed to a state- 
ment which was made in the last day 
or so by one of the opponents of the 
committee bill to the effect that Cardinal 
Mindszenty would be excludable under 
the provisions of the committee bill be- 
cause of a trumped up conviction in a 
Communist court. If this is true, Mr. 
President, then black is white. 

The opponents of this bill have re- 
peatedly charged that the bill contains 
discriminatory features. I do not know, 
Mr. President, just what connotation 
they give to the word “discrimination” 
but I say here and now that the bill does 
undertake to plug those loopholes 
through which subversives, criminals, 
and undesirables have, over the course 
of many years, been able to pollute the 
blood stream of our country and for 
that I do not apologize in any way what- 
ever. 

May I say in passing, however, that 
the bill which the opponents of the com- 
mittee measure would have us adopt does 
discriminate in a very real sense. It is 
a measure which discriminates against 
the American people. It discriminates 
against American institutions. It dis- 
criminates against the American way of 
life, for it would tear down the protective 
immigration system. 

Why is it, Mr. President, that the op- 
ponents of the committee bill persist in 
misconstruing the basic philosophy be- 
hind the national origins quota system? 
They speak as though the national ori- 
gins quota system deliberately set about 
to discriminate against the people of 
southern and eastern Europe, and then 
they launch into an emotionally charged 
description of the virtues of those noble 
people. I say, Mr. President, that this 
type of approach to a serious problem, 
such as that which is confronting the 
Senate today, is a disservice to the people 
of this country as well as to the people 
on whom the opponents of this measure 

would fawn. The truth is, Mr. President, 
that in 1924 this country found itself 
even as it is today, besieged by millions 
and millions of people of the world. The 
Congress of the United States at that 
time, in undertaking to establish some 
formula by which to limit immigration 
to an assimilable number, worked out a 
formula whereby the quotas for immi- 
gration to this country would be based 
upon the ratio of each national group in 
the United States to the aggregate pop- 
ulation. With the exception of a few on 
the pink fringe every authority in the 
field of immigration agrees that this for- 
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mula is the only fair and reasonable for- 
mula which is at all practicable. If the 
opponents of the committee bill would 
read the report of the committee, run- 
ning close to a thousand pages in length, 
which was prepared with the cooperation 
of experts in this field, they would know 
that if we scrap the national origins for- 
mula, we will, in the course of a genera- 
tion or so, change the ethnic and cultural 
composition of this Nation. The times, 
Mr. President, are too perilous for us to 
tinker blindly with our basic institutions. 

Why is it, Mr. President, that the op- 
ponents of this measure repeatedly de- 
scribe the bill as antialien when the truth 
is that the bill removes inequities and 
discriminations which exist in the pres- 
ent law? Why is it, Mr. President, that 
the opponents of this measure do not tell 
the Senate that, in fact, under the 
McCarran-Walter bill more aliens will 
be admitted into the United States than 
under the present law, but that it is the 
plan and purpose of the McCarran- 
Walter bill for us to receive only those 
aliens who will become integrated, who 
will become an asset and not a liability 
to our American society? 

If the opponents of the McCarran- 
Walter bill had read the bill, they would 
know, Mr. President, that the bill grants 
nonquota status to the husbands of 
American citizens and removes discrimi- 
nations based on sex as well as race. 
They would know, Mr. President, that 
the classes eligible for suspension of de- 
portation are expanded. They would 
know, Mr. President, that under the 
McCarran-Walter bill, stepchildren are 
accorded the same treatment as natural 
children for the first time in the history 
of our immigration laws. 

Again I ask, Mr. President, why is it 
that the opponents of the McCarran- 
Walter bill, if they have read the meas- 
ure, would take a tack which is so con- 
trary to the facts? 

The truth is, Mr. President, that the 
opponents of the McCarran-Walter bill 
have by their own acts endorsed 85 per- 
cent of the McCarran-Walter bill, be- 
cause if you pick up the McCarran- 
Walter bill in your left hand and read 
it against the Humphrey-Lehman bill in 
your right hand, you will see, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that they have copied paragraph 
by paragraph, sentence by sentence, 
word for word, comma for comma, the 
entire McCarran-Walter bill which was 
a result of 3 years of intensive work by 
a committee of the Senate and a staff 
of experts, and then you will see, Mr. 
President, that at almost every point in 
which the McCarran-Walter bill under- 
takes to strengthen the enforcement 
procedures to plug the loopholes and 
gaps in our present immigration system, 
those provisions are removed in the 
Humphrey-Lehman bill. But, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Humphrey-Lehman bill has 
been presented as an original product of 
its sponsors. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. No; I have asked 
to be permitted to continue with my 
remarks. I shall conclude them very 
shortly. Then the Senator from Min- 
nesota may have the floor. 
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Mr. President, I take no issue with 
those who would praise the contributions 
which have been made to our society by 
people of many races, of varied creeds 
and colors. America is indeed a joining 
together of many streams which go to 
form the mighty river which we call the 
American way. It is appropriate, Mr. 
President, that in our thinking we reach 
almost a religious fervor in our appraisal 
of this great phenomenon of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

However, Mr. President, the cold, hard 
truth is that in the United States today 
there are hard-core, indigestible blocs 
who have not became integrated into 
the American way of life, but who, on 
the contrary, are its deadly enemy. The 
cold, hard truth, Mr. President, is that 
today, as never before, untold millions 
are storming our gates for admission; 
and those gates are cracking under the 
strain. The cold, hard fact is, too, Mr. 
President, that this Nation is the last 
hope of western civilization; and if this 
oasis of the world shall be overrun, per- 
verted, contaminated, or destroyed, then 
the last flickering light of humanity will 
be extinguished. A solution of the 
problems of Europe and Asia, Mr. Presi- 
dent, will not come as we transplant 
these problems en masse to the United 
States of America. A solution of those 
problems will come only if America is 
maintained strong and free; only if our 
institutions, our way of life, are pre- 
served by those who are part and parcel 
of that way of life, so that America may 
lead the world in a way dedicated to 
the worth and dignity of the human 
soul. 

Some few days ago, Mr. President, I 
stated that I did not want to become 
part of a filibuster on a measure which 
has already been pounded and shaped 
on the anvil of thousands of hours of 
deliberation. I would, however, feel 
that I had been remiss in my duty to 
the Senate and to the American people 
if I did not take to task those who, in 
their zeal to seize upon an issue which 
is charged with emotion, would wittingly 
or unwittingly lend themselves to efforts 
which woud poison the bloodstream of 
the country. I know, Mr. President, 
how popular it may be in the name of 
liberalism to attack proposed legislation 
which is the product of the ablest, most 
expert minds of the Nation; but I am 
confident that the Senate of the United 
States, the greatest deliberative body in 
the world, will have no part of such an 
attack. Let the Senate decide the issue, 
even as it was decided by the House of 
Representatives a few weeks ago, when 
that great body rejected, by an over- 
whelming vote of 206 to 68, similar 
Spurious charges. 

Mr. President, I thought it well at this 
stage of the proceedings, even though 
they have been dragged out long, to ex- 
press a feeling which is penned up with- 
in me, and has been during all the course 
of my mature years—a feeling that my 
country is the leader, the spearhead, if 
you please, of civilization; and that it 
can maintain that position only by ever- 
lasting vigilance of its internal security. 
With that everlasting vigilance upper- 
most in my mind, I have presented this 
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bill, which I believe to be the best immi- 
gration law we can possibly enact under 
existing conditions. 

In my opening statement I said this 
bill is not perfect. No one ever pre- 
sented a perfect bill, Mr. President, to a 
deliberative body. However, the pend- 
ing bill is the result of study on the part 
of those who are devoted to the institu- 
tions of the United States of America. 
No one will say with any degree of sin- 
cerity that the Judiciary Committee of 
the United States Senate, composed of 
13 able Senators, is not devoted in its 
heart to Americanism and to the welfare 
of our Nation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
during the colloquy between myself and 
the Senator from Nevada, I brought to 
the attention of the Senate a letter 
which I have received from the National 
Council of Jewish Women, of New York 
City. The letter is signed by Mrs. Elsie 
Elfenbein, executive director. I wish to 
read the letter to the Senate and to call 
attention to a certain paragraph con- 
tained in it: 

NATIONAL CoUNCIL oF 
JEWISH WOMEN, INC., 
New York, N. Y., May 14, 1952. 
The Honorable Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator HUMPHREY: This is to con- 
firm our telephone conversation with regard 
to the position of the National Council of 
Jewish Women on the immigation bill, S. 
2550, now under consideration by the Senate, 

On Tuesday, May 13, the Honorable Par 
McCarran, chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee read in the Recorp an excerpt 
from my testimony. By quoting a few sen- 
tences out of context, Senator McCarran 
created an inaccurate impression of the posi- 
tion of the National Council of Jewish 
Women. 

While the quotation was from my state- 
ment and accurate, it was a minor and in- 
troductory portion of a total statement, the 
major part of which was critical of many 
provisions of the bill. The selectivity of my 
testimony at no time implied endorsement 
of the provisions in the bill not touched 
upon by me. 

The complete and honest facts are as fol- 
lows: The National Council of Jewish Women 
issued a public statement in support of the 
Humphrey-Lehman bill and has issued state- 
ments in criticism of the bill now pending 
before the Senate. 

I would appreciate it very much if you 
could read this letter into the Recorp so that 
the Recorp will be very clear as to the position 
of the National Council of Jewish Women 
with regard to the pending immigration leg- 
islation. 

Respectfully yours, 
ELSIE ELFENSEIN, 


Executive Director. 


Mr. President, at this time I also wish 
to read to the Senate a telegram which 
I have received from Mr. Peter P. Yolles, 
president of the Polish Language Press 
of America. The telegram reads as 
follows: 

New Tonk, N. Y., May 7, 1952. 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Associated Polish Language Press of Amer- 
ica urge you to support and vote for human 
and liberal immigration bipartisan measure 
S. 2842, sponsored by LEHMAN-HUMPHREY. 

This bill will guarantee basic principles 
fostering Christian and democratic attitude 
toward immigration. 
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Lehman-Humphrey bill will, bring new 
hope to all freemen and strengthen our 
policy in the struggle between democracy 
and Communist tyranny. 

We are strongly opposed to the pending 
outdated and restrictive Senator McCarran 
bill. It represents a spirit of exclusion, re- 
strictions, and discriminations. 

PETER P. YOLLES, 
President. 


Mr. President, I also hold in my hand 
a telegram, dated May 7, addressed to 
me by Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. F. Burant, Pres- 
ident of the Polish Immigration Com- 
mittee, 25 St. Marks Place, New York 
City. The telegram reads as follows: 

New Tonk, N. Y., May 7, 1952. 
Senator HusERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The pending McCarran immigration and 
naturalization bill reflects a policy of ex- 
clusion and restrictions foreign to the Amer- 
ican traditions. Thousands of freedom-lov- 
ing people who survived Hitler’s tyranny or 
have escaped from Communist oppression 
will be waiting for decades and face addi- 
tional obstacles, in seeking asylum in free 
and democratic America. 

We ask your support for bipartisan Leh- 
man-Humphrey bill (S. 2842) providing the 
pooling of unused quotas, relaxing restrictive 
deportation conditions and refiecting the hu- 
man and liberal approach to the immigra- 
tion problems. The bill provides the neces- 
sary safeguards and will strengthen our po- 
sition in the struggle against Communist 
aggression. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. F. BURANT, 
President of the Polish Immigration 
Committee. 


Mr. President, I submit the letter and 
the two telegrams for the RECORD. 

I have listened with keen interest to 
the Senator from Nevada, and I listened 
with a sensitive ear to his remarks, be- 
cause throughout the debate he has said 
that the opponents of the pending bill 
have not even read it. Yet, Mr. Presi- 
dent, strange as it may seem, the Senator 
from Nevada said that 85 percent of the 
Humphrey-Lehman bill was copied from 
the McCarran bill. Certainly we could 
not have copied the McCarran bill if we 
had not read it. Certainly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the kind of double talk which has 
occurred during this debate is unbecom- 
ing to the Senate. 

The fact of the matter is that not only 
did we read the bill, but we found within 
it many provisions which—not being 
dogmatic or doctrinaire—we accepted, 
inasmuch as we thought they were good. 
On the other hand, we made amend- 
ments to or changes in provisions of the 
McCarran bill which we thought were 
retrogressive or too restrictive or unfair 
or inoperative. That is exactly what 
one does in proceeding to draw up a sub- 
stitute proposal, 

It is on that basis that I think the 
remarks of the Senator from Nevada 
have proved to his own satisfaction that 
all the charges he has made about our 
alleged failure to read the McCarran bill 
are fallacious, for he himself has said 
that 85 percent of the so-called Humph- 
hey-Lehman bill was copied from the 
McCarran bill; and I repeat that not 
even Houdini himself could copy with- 
out seeing. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee has 
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said that apparently we have taken most 
of our material from the reports of the 
hearings; and he has said that practical- 
ly all the persons of whom we have 
spoken had a chance to be heard at the 
hearings, and that the material we have 
submitted has been copied from the tes- 
timony they gave there. However, the 
same Senator has said that we did not 
read the hearings. 

I say that an argument of the sort 
which has been made—in other words, 
charges that we have not read the bill 
or the hearings or have not studied the 
bill or the hearings or do not compre- 
hend them—is beneath the dignity of 
this body. 

I assume that the Senator from Ne- 
vada has read the speeches which have 
been made in opposition to his bill. 
Likewise, he should assume that Sen- 
ators of reasonable intellect have read 
the bill he has prepared. 

Furthermore, the Senator from Ne- 
vada seems to have closed his ears to 
any remarks he did not wish to hear. 
During the debate today, I read three or 
four excerpts from the address I made 
to the Senate yesterday—excerpts in 
which I referred to our understanding 
of the hearings, and stated that the 
committee had given long and serious 
consideration to the subject of immigra- 
tion policy. I also pointed out quite 
carefully that we must be careful, how- 
ever, lest our gratitude and appreciation 
of the work that has been done “mislead 
us into enacting policy legislation which 
would be detrimental to the best inter- 
ests of the United States, and which 
would run counter to the democratic tra- 
ditions of our Government.” 

I repeat that it is one thing to hold 
hearings and another thing to report 
a bill which may meet with satisfaction 
on the part of this body. I have had the 
good fortune—and the unhappy for- 
tune—of having bills reported by com- 
mittees of which I was a member re- 
jected by the Senate and also of hav- 
ing other bills passed by the Senate. 
Upon what basis were some of them 
rejected? On the basis that certain 
Members of the Senate—a majority— 
thought the conclusions were wrong. 
There are a number of us who think 
that certain conclusions in the McCarran 
bill, certain policy affirmations, are 
wrong and would prove injurious. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I am 
somewhat alarmed at the continuous 
reference by the Senator from Nevada 
to the Communist Daily Worker. I have 
sent to my office for material. I will now 
show the Senator from Nevada that not 
only is the Senator from Minnesota not 
the friend of the Communist Daily 
Worker but that the Senator from Min- 
nesota has been the victim of a brutal 
and vicious attack on the part of the 
Communist Daily Worker. I have in my 
hand many, many of the photostatic 
copies of the Daily Worker, of publica- 
tions of the Communist-front organiza- 
tions and of certain Communist-domi- 
nated unions, and these particular docu- 
ments tell a rather revealing story. For 
example, I am sure the Senator from 
Nevada would like to know that one of 
the Communist-front papers, known as 
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the March of Labor, has an article en- 
titled “Senator Humbug,” referring to 
none other than the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Then there is one from what is known 
as the Union, which is a publication re- 
fiecting the Communist Party line. It 
says, Who's this guy HUMPHREY?” It 
takes four pages and proceeds to take 
the junior Senator from Minnesota apart 
in the old, inimitable style of the Com- 
munist press. 

Likewise, in the Daily Worker of 
Wednesday, March 26—the Daily Worker 
did not want to miss saying a few unkind 
words about the junior Senator from 
Minnesota—there is an article under the 
heading “The double game of the CIO 
heads and HUMPHREY.” They are 
against both the CIO and HUMPHREY. 
I welcome their opposition. 

The Daily Worker for March 21 like- 
wise has a little article entitled “The 
Government Wants To Run Your 
Union,” in which it points out that this 
is being sparked by “the phony liberal, 
Senator HUMPHREY, of Minnesota,” along 
with Truman’s man, Tobin. 

So I may say to my friend from Nevada 
that if being opposed by the Daily Worker 
and the Communists is any credential 
for one’s patriotism and the advocacy of 
good legislative proposals, we are on even 
ground. I may say, however, that, in 
my opinion, the argument about where 
the Communist Daily Worker stands is 
utterly worthless and should have no 
place in the Senate. The sooner we start 
to legislate without reference to the 
Daily Worker and what the Communists 
think, the better off we will be. 

As a matter of fact, the Communist 
Daily Worker has had no kind words to 
say about the Humphrey-Lehman bill 
or about its sponsors; indeed, the Com- 
munist press has viciously attacked the 
sponsors of that measure. So let us put 
this false Commie issue where it be- 
longs—in the gutter. Distortion does 
not belong in the Senate of the United 
States. Let us argue then about this 
bill on its merits; and that is exactly 
what those who are opposing the bill are 
attempting to do. 

The argument of the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee has not been on the 
merits of this bill; it has been along the 
line that, somehow or other, the oppo- 
nents of the bill are, apparently, legis- 
latively illiterate, or have not read the 
bill, or have not comprehended it, or 
that they find themselves in bed with 
the Communists. If that were so, the 
bed would be pretty crowded. 

The ReEcorp will speak for itself. The 
RecorD of today and of the days that 
have passed during this week will indi- 
cate that today for the first time—for the 
first time since last Friday—the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee, with 
the exception of his opening remarks 
when he presented his own bill, has 
joined the debate; but in joining the de- 
bate he has not discussed with us certain 
questions relating to the quota system; 
he has not discussed any of the questions 
we raised in reference to deportation; 
nor has he discussed the provisions of his 
bill which have to do with the denatural- 
ization of American citizens. He has re- 
fused to come to grips with half a dozen 
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or more of the well-founded complaints 
we have made against this bill. He has 
said that our substitute includes 85 per- 
cent of his measure. He then reverses 
himself and says, “Of course, the spon- 
sors of the Humphrey-Lehman bill never 
read the McCarran bill.” I leave that to 
stand on its own. If that is an argument, 
believe me, Mr. President, then I want to 
say that argument in the Senate has 
sunk to a new low. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I am 
very sorry that the Senator from Nevada 
has left the Chamber before we could 
make reply to some of his statements. 
We tried to interrogate him, and he did 
respond in one or two instances, after 
which he requested that he not be in- 
terrogated further. 

I desire to point out, Mr. President, 
that the Senator from Nevada made 
much of the stand of an organization 
called the Filipino Federation of Ameri- 
ca. I know nothing of that organiza- 
tion. I do know, however, that the 
Philippine Government has protested, or 
is about to protest the effects of this 
McCarran bill, on account of those very 
provisions which do—I repeat—do dis- 
criminate against Orientals. 

One of the aspects of this bill, brought 
out for the first time in the course of 
the current debate, is the fact that the 
McCarran bill would create a new and 
unjustifiable discrimination against the 
Philippine Nation and the Filipino peo- 
ple. Iwas shocked to find, as a result of 
our further study and discussion of this 
bill, that the McCarran proposal takes 
away from the Philippine Republic its 
present status as the one nation in the 
Orient against which no discrimination 
is practiced under our present laws. 

Of course, this special status results 
from and is a recognition of the fact 
that the Philippines occupies a special 
status both in legal fact and in the af- 
fections of the American people. 

The Philippine Republic is America’s 
godchild. It is the representative of 
America and of democracy in the Pa- 
cific and in the Far East. We launched 
the Philippine Republic upon its inde- 
pendent ways. It is something of which 
we are justly proud and for which we 
have taken and received due credit in 
the world. The Philippine Government 
and the institutions of the Philippine 
Republic are prototypes and carbon 
copies of those in the United States. 
The Filipino people were American na- 
tionals for 50 years. That country was 
our ward and we were its guardian for 
50 years. 

In the dark days of 1942 when our 
forces were being pressed and harried 
in the Pacific and our Army under Gen- 
eral MacArthur was being overwhelmed 
by the superior forces of the Japanese 
Empire, the Filipino people remained 
staunch and true to us. Their soldiers 
fought side by side with our soldiers, and 
in greater numbers, through the hell and 
fire of Bataan and Corregidor. 

During the dark days, when we were 
sending daily messages of encouragement 
to the Filipino people and daily mes- 
sages of gratitude to the Filipino troops 
on Bataan, the Congress enacted the 
bill which removed Filipinos from the 
list of oriental people ineligible for nat- 
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uralization in this country. We were 
proud, we said at that time, to number 
among our citizens persons of Filipino 
birth and race. When the Philippines 
became an independent republic in 1946, 
we granted that country an annual im- 
migration quota of 100, and the Philip- 
pines, along with India and China re- 
main to this date the only countries in 
the Orient which have immigration 
quotas and whose citizens are eligible for 
naturalization. 

But when we granted Indians and Chi- 
nese the right of naturalization in 1944 
and 1945 Congress did provide that per- 
sons born in other countries of Chinese 
and Indian ancestry should be charged 
to the Chinese and Indian quotas rather 
than to the quotas of the lands of their 
actual birth. No such discriminatory 
provision was, of course, enacted in the 
case of the Filipino people. 

Now, today, we find that in this Mc- 
Carran bill we are going to remove ra- 
cial discriminations. Yes, we are going 
to remove racial discrimination by es- 
tablishing new ones. The McCarran bill 
actually proposes in section 204 not to 
remove present discrimination against 
Chinese and Indians, but rather to go in 
the opposite direction and to include 
Filipinos in the discriminations now ap- 
plicable only to Chinese and Indians. 
As the whole concept of the Asiatic- 
Pacific triangle and the charging of per- 
sons of Asiatic blood—whatever that is— 
against quotas of their racial ancestry 
is in itself an abomination, so this spe- 
cial discrimination against Filipinos is 
a special abomination. Not only will it 
affront all the people of the Philippines 
in principle, but it will also in effect re- 
duce the Philippine quota. It will re- 
duce that quota by the number of per- 
sons born in England, Mexico, China, or 
other countries who are of Philippine de- 
scent and who are admitted to the 
United States. This is an unnecessary 
and unjustifiable affront to the Philip- 
pines. It is an injury to the Philip- 
pines. Filipinos who come to this coun- 
try from the Philippines, in the major- 
ity of cases, send remittances back home. 
These remittances are an important fac- 
tor in the economy of the Philippines. 

It has been estimated, for instance, 
that the Filipinos now living in America 
from the single Province of Ilocano in 
the Philippines remit to their relatives 
in that province about $20,000,000 a year. 
That is of tremendous assistance to the 
Philippines. It helps make closer the 
already close ties between the United 
States and the Philippines. It helps 
support and promote the economy of the 
Philippines, which it is to our para- 
mount interest to promote and support, 
This new discrimination in the McCar- 
ran bill can easily contaminate the whole 
fabric of our relations with the Philip- 
pines. It can breed such resentment 
against us as no amount of mutual se- 
curity assistance or Voice of America 
broadcasts can overcome. 

I trust and hope that this provision, 
along with all the others that have been 
discussed, will further prove the urgent 
necessity of recommitting the McCar- 
ran bill. 

Mr. President, I desire to make it clear 
that we do not believe that discrimina- 
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tion such as is proposed in the McCar- 
ran bill is justified against any people 
on the face of the earth. Certainly the 
provision affecting the Filipinos urgently 
needs further consideration, for if it is 
not settled properly, it will do us an in- 
describable amount of harm in the 
Orient. 

Mr. President, I have received a letter 
dated May 12, 1952, from Fortune Pope, 
publisher, of Il Progresso Italo-Ameri- 
cano, which I should like to read: 

In PROGRESSO ITALO-AMERICANO, 
New York, N. F., May 12, 1952. 
Hon. HEBERT H. LEHMAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR LEHMAN: Since the Walter 
omnibus bill was passed by the House and 
its companion bill (the McCarran omnibus 
bill), has emerged on the Senate floor, our 
newspaper has received a tremendous amount 
of mail, all in protest against this unfair 
legislation. 

The enclosed editorial reflects not only our 
own feelings in regard to immigration but 
the sentiments of our readers from all parts 
of the country. For the record I am sending 
you a copy of the editorial which we are 
publishing in Il Progresso Tuesday, May 
13. Isincerely hope it will receive your care- 
ful consideration. 

It is our considered judgment that the 
McCarran bill should be recommitted and 
that the alternative Humphrey-Lehman bill 
be given a fair hearing by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

We trust you share this view and wish you 
every success in this crucial year. 

Cordially, 
FORTUNE Pore, 
Publisher. 


I should like to read the editorial re- 
ferred to in the letter, Mr. President. It 
is not very long. It is entitled “Not Yet 
Too Late.” 


Nor Yer Too LATE 


With all the force at our command we 
have fought against the discriminatory Mc- 
Carran immigration bill. We have firmly 
urged and continue to urge all our readers, 
all their friends, and all public-spirited 
Americans to plead with their Senators to 
vote against the McCarran bill. We have 
done so and shall continue to do so because 
we are deeply convinced that this is an un- 
American bill. 

It is an un-American bill, because, if 
enacted into law, the present immigration 
policy of our Nation would take a sharp turn 
for the worse instead of being improved, as it 
urgently must be. 

It is an un-American bill, because it is in 
direct conflict with the very spirit of the 
freedom, humaneness, and justice that have 
made our country the hope of the world, the 
fortress of liberty, and the mortal enemy of 
tyranny, persecution, and injustice. 

It is an un-American bill because it puts 
our country in a bad light before other na- 
tions. Indeed, if the McCarran bill were 
ever to become law, the United States would, 
for millions of people overseas, no longer be 
the historic haven for the oppressed but a 
veritable iron-curtain land. 

We found that the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, in its testimony before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, concurred in 
our opposition to the McCarran bill. Other 
organizations, such as the American Bar As- 
sociation, the Anti-Defamation League, the 
A. F. of L. and the CIO and a score of other 
leading civic, church, and labor groups were 
critical of the McCarran bill. 

The America of tomorrow is being built 
today. We want no dangerous fiaws in our 
building. 
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The America of today was built only yes- 
terday. We are a young nation. Ours is a 
country which was built, in a very large 
measure, by the many millions of sons and 
daughters, men and women, who came to 
our shores and poured into the building of 
our new nation their talents, their skills, 
their energy, their inspiration, their hope, 
their very heart, head, and soul. 

That is how America became great and 
grew strong. That is how America became 
prosperous. We want America to continue 
to grow and prosper, The McCarran bill 
would, in effect, deny our country the main 
stream of the very talent and capacity which 
have given to our people the Toscaninis, the 
Fermis, the Einsteins, and the Sikorskys. 

In view of the present world crisis, it is 
folly to continue a law which allots a country 
like Italy, suffering from overpopulation like 
other central, eastern, and southern Euro- 
pean nations, an annual quota of 7,000, 
while Britain, which has a vast empire teem- 
ing with natural resources, is permitted an 
annual allotment of 65,000. This patent dis- 
crimination gives force to the arguments of 
those who accuse us of preaching high demo- 
cratic ideals and doing exactly the opposite. 
We denounce all racialistic theories in our 
immigration laws. To make matters worse 
Britain uses only a small part of its annual 
quota. 


The quota for Italy, Mr. President, is 
less than one-third of the annual quota 
which is allowed Great Britain. 

I read further from the editorial: 


The McCarran bill bans all possibility of 
our Nation using up the unfilled quotas. 


That is what we are trying to prevent 
in the Humphrey-Lehman bill. 


Why all this haste? Why the rush to jam 
through this thoroughly unsatisfactory 
measure? Rather than pass such bad legis- 
lation as the McCarran bill, the Senate would 
be well advised to have no new immigration 
legislation at all during this session, But 
the Senate does have before it a very sound 
and just measure—the Humphrey-Lehman 
bill. If our legislative solons are determined 
to act on some immigration legislation, let 
them vote intelligently and adopt this meas- 
ure instead. 

We find it very hard to believe that the 
most powerful upper legislative chamber in 
the democratic world will enact a bill which 
slams the door in the face of the potential 
and valuable immigration from the Latin, 
Slavic and Semitic strains. We find it very 
hard to believe that any self-respecting Sen- 
ator will take seriously the argument in be- 
half of the McCarran measure that it renders 
justice to possible future immigrants from 
Asia. The token quotas, the insignificantly 
small number allowed for the Asian nationals 
is only another insult to their rising national 
pride and spirit of independence. 

And why the vile proposal to make our 
foreign population easy targets for deporta- 
tion and a helpless prey of unscrupulous 
bureaucrats armed with arbitrary, so-called 
discretionary authority and power to deport 
individuals? We are pained and puzzled, 
Given such unbounded authority, high- 
handed government agents might even order 
the deportation of a foreign-born resident 
for violation of some unimportant municipal 
or civil statute dealing with parking regula- 
tions. 

This is no way to keep Communists out of 
our country. Through the McCarran meas- 
ure, Communists the world over will be 
armed with arguments against our country— 
against America as the world leader of the 
forces of freedom. This is no way to unify 
our Nation. Totalitarian uniformity based 
on the Nazi-like concept of racial superiority 
and the practice of racialist discrimination is 
not synonymous with but is the very opposite 
of genuine democratic unity. 
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From the very bottom of our hearts we 
earnestly plead with every Member of the 
United States Senate to vote down the Mc- 
Carran measure. Look twice and think 
thrice before you vote. It is better to have 
no new legislation—if it is to be worse legis- 
lation like the McCarran measure. It is, of 
course, best to have good and better legisla- 
tion like the Humphrey-Lehman bill for 
which we solicit your full support. We hope 
and pray that you will render a distinct 
service to the Nation—a service which the 
voters of our country will actively appreciate 
and approve in November. 


Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that the junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] 
wishes to speak upon this measure. He 
stepped out of the Chamber for a mo- 
ment. I am ready to speak if he does 
not appear, but in view of the heavy 
schedule which we have had and the 
heavy schedule which faces us, I shall 
be very glad to yield the floor in order 
that the Senator from Tennessee may 
deliver his speech to the Senate and to 
the people. I notice the Senator from 
Tennessee is now in the Chamber. 

AMERICA’S FAITH—A REPORT TO THE NATION 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past few months I have talked 
face to face with thousands of Ameri- 
cans in almost all the States of the 
Union. I have talked with farmers, and 
lumberjacks, miners, and steelworkers, 
teachers, railroad men, auto workers, and 
housewives. I have talked with men of 
every creed and every race. And 
through all this marvelous diversity of 
our country, I have seen something one 
can never forget. Ihave seen Americans 
united in a common faith. 

I have seen in their faces and felt in 
their handclasp the faith of Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, and Roosevelt—the 
faith that American courage and Amer- 
ican know-how can lick any problem 
that faces us. 

Listening to some of the frightened 
voices here in Washington, one might 
think that the American people are fear- 
ful and terrified of all the new gains we 
have made in the last 20 years, fright- 
ened about labor unions, about creep- 
ing socialism in the form of social secu- 
rity, price controls, wage-and-hour leg- 
islation, public housing, TVA, income 
taxes. But the people I have been talk- 
ing with are not hiding or running from 
their shadows when the dispensers of 
hate and fear pull out the scare words. 

Throughout America the pressing 
question is: How do we move forward? 
Americans are not afraid, for example, 
of being overrun by immigrants from, 
say, Lithuania, if we pool unused immi- 
gration quotas. Americans are in no 
mood to chisel out the words from the 
base of the Statue of Liberty. 

Traditional American hospitality to- 
ward new faces and new ideas is a pre- 
cious part of our way of life. It has 
kept us in the forefront of progress for 
nearly two centuries. Throughout this 
‘period there have been frightened souls 
who wanted to repeal those particular 
centuries and choke off all progress, and 
always these frightened souls have 
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wanted to cut down immigration and 
deport Americans of foreign birth. 

Thirty years ago these benevolent but 
frightened men and women were es- 
pecially worried about immigration from 
southern and eastern Europe. Seventy 
years ago they were worried about im- 
migration from China. A hundred 
years ago the same fears were expressed 
about the immigration of the un- 
screened ancestors of some of my most 
distinguished colleagues who came from 
Ireland and Germany. When that fear 
took form in the anti-immigrant Know- 
Nothing movement, Abraham Lincoln 
wrote on August 24, 1855: 

As a nation we began by declaring that 
“all men are created equal.” When the 
Know-Nothings get control, it will read “all 
men are created equal, except Negroes and 
foreigners, and Catholics.” When it comes 
to this, I shall prefer emigrating to some 
country where they make no pretense of 
loving liberty—to Russia, for instance, where 
depotism can be taken pure, and without 
the base alloy of hyrocrisy. 


That is a quotation from a letter to 
Joshua Speed. 

Today all these old fears and hatreds 
have been tied together in a single pack- 
age and labeled an “Omnibus Immigra- 
tion Bill.” I do not know of any bill 
before Congress today which would do 
more to undermine American unity at 
a time when our unity, standing above 
all divisions of ancestry, creed, and oc- 
cupation, is the basis of our safety and 
our hope for the future. I do not know 
of any bill which would do more to in- 
spire bigotry. Two months ago, on 
March 13, 1952, I filed a dissenting re- 
port on S. 2550, along with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Kincore], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], and the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Lancer] which said: 

The accession and Americanizing of free- 
dom-loving peoples is the firmest founda- 
tion of our national strength. 

A nation like ours, built by men of many 
races and creeds, cannot discriminate against 
any of these races or creeds, upon penalty 
of sowing the seeds of division at home and 
hostility abroad. 

Each of these principles is challenged 
by essential provisions of S. 2550. 

Instead of strengthening our national se- 
eurity and demonstrating to the world 
through our immigration laws that we be- 
lieve in the democracy which we preach, the 
proposed measure would exclude many aliens 
who would be stanch defenders of our 
American way of life, would invoke a racially 
discriminatory ancestry test for the issu- 
ance of quota visas, and finally would at- 
tempt to protect this country from sub- 
versives and other undesirable persons by 
techniques which themselves are closely akin 
to totalitarianism. 


These principles I have repeatedly re- 
affirmed, and in every part of America, 
when I have done so, they have aroused 
& sympathetic response. The men and 
women I have been meeting with are not 
in a mood to be stampeded by the pur- 
veyors of fear, hatred, and dissension. 

We are still a pioneer people. The 
wilderness has no terrors for us, as it 
had no terrors for our pioneer ancestors. 
Even the wilderness of international law- 
lessness and crime syndicates and prej- 
udice and bigotry will clear away under 
the ax of new pioneers, and we will 
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hand on to our children a better coun- 
try than the world has ever seen before, 
in any age, on any continent. 

That, at least, is one American's 
faith—it is my faith. 

Mr, President, in addition to its gen- 
eral provisions, there is one provision of 
this bill which I desire to mention par- 
ticularly. We found recently, as set 
forth in the report of the Crime Investi- 
gating Committee, that there were pro- 
visions of law requiring that a person 
be convicted of two felonies before he 
could be deported from the United 
States. The committee recommended 
that conviction of one felony, plus a 
finding by the Attorney General that 
there was no liklihood of the person be- 
coming a good citizen, should be suffi- 
cient for purposes of deportation. 

However, as I understand, the pending 
bill goes much further and provides that 
if a person is convicted of any kind of 
crime, he may be deported. 

Another provision designates the At- 
torney General as the over-all judge of 
whether a person is or is not entitled to 
citizenship, or is or is not entitled to 
remain in the country, depending upon a 
finding as to whether the person is a 
good citizen. Of course, that is nothing 
like what the Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee recommended. That committee 
recommended that the laws be tightened 
up, but not to such an extent as is 
here proposed, 

I feel that the pending bill, in the 
eyes of hundreds of millions of people, 
would certainly do much damage to our 
Nation and to the world. It would pro- 
vide a large amount of propaganda to 
the Communists at a time when we 
should be denying them such ammu- 
nition. 

I was very happy to join the Senator 
from New York [Mr. LEHMAN] and the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hun- 
PHREY] in sponsorship of a bill which I 
think is fair and would improve the im- 
migration system of the United States. 
However, if that bill is not to be passed, 
I believe the omnibus bill should be re- 
committed to the Judiciary Committee 
for further study, because to me it is in- 
conceivable that the Senate of the 
United States, by the passage of the 
pending bill, would want to do harm to 
our foreign policy, injustice to many 
people of foreign ancestry who live here, 
and inequity to many people whom we 
should like to have come to this country. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, of 
course, we have four or five votes on our 
side of the Chamber, and there being 
only two votes on the other side we 
would be perfectly willing to have the 
question put, but we realize that that 
would be neither fair, just, nor sound. 
We do not care to continue to talk to 
empty chairs. Speakers on our side 
have held the floor for a very long time, 
and we are perfectly willing that a re- 
cess be taken now, if that is agreeable. 
I have not been able to contact the ma- 
jority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader is in the Chamber now. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Weare willing to have 
@ recess taken, or to have a quorum 
called, whichever suits the majority 
leader. I tried to contact him, but I 
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was not able to do so, and there are no 
more speakers ready to proceed. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New York referred to there 
being two representatives of the minority 
party present. I wish to say that al- 
though there are but two present at the 
moment, they are very able representa- 
tives of the minority. They are the pres- 
ent Presiding Officer, the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. WELKER] and the Senator 
from New Hampshire, a more humble 
representative. We are present. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I realize that. I am 
very glad indeed to note that they are 
in the Chamber. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
am sorry that I was delayed by a tele- 
phone call. I do not think it advisable 
to try to obtain a quorum at this time. 
I think it would require some time to 
obtain a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New York yield the 
floor? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Of course. I simply 
put that question up to the majority 
leader. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, it 
is now 10 minutes after 5, on Friday. 
We did not give notice of a late session 
today. However, I do not want the Sen- 
ate to take this as a precedent for next 
Friday. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that 
the Senate will have to work long hours 
in the weeks ahead. I want Senators to 
govern themselves accordingly, and to be 
present and ready to vote. The trouble 
is that when I call attention to such mat- 
ters, I am lecturing only those who are 
faithful. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I merely wish to say 
that I fully sympathize with the position 
of the majority leader. So far as I am 
concerned—and I think I can speak for 
some of my associates—we are perfectly 
willing to continue this session, provided 
our colleagues in the Senate are present 
in the Chamber. I very much doubt 
whether a quorum could be obtained 
within any reasonable time. If it is the 
desire of the majority leader, I am per- 
fectly willing, of course, to suggest the 
absence of a quorum. The point I am 
trying to make is that I think there 
should be equality of sacrifice. If we are 
to remain constantly on the floor, other 
Members of the Senate should also be 
on the floor, or available. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
do not call it a sacrifice to attend sessions 
of the Senate. I learn more on the fioor 
of the Senate than anywhere else. I 
think the distinguished Senator from 
New York should correct his statement. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I stand corrected. I 
certainly have enjoyed my service in the 
Senate. Ihave learned more in the Sen- 
ate than I ever expected to learn during 
the remainder of my life. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator from Arizona a ques- 
tion in order to clarify the situation for 
Members on this side of the aisle? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Certainly. 
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Mr. BRIDGES. I understand that the 
mutual security bill will be considered in 
the House the first of next week. I 
wonder if the majority leader can give 
some indication as to when he thinks the 
Senate will reach that measure? 

Mr. MCFARLAND. At the rate we are 
going now,-if we are to conclude con- 
sideration of.the pending legislation— 
and I feel that we must conclude it—it 
will not be very soon. Previously I gave 
notice that there would be a late session 
on Monday, and that the Senate would 
have to work at least 8 hours a day if it 
expected to complete consideration of 
the pending legislation next week and 
proceed to something else. Monday will 
be no exception. We may work more 
than 8 hours on Monday. The distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] suggested that the Senate meet 
at 10 o’clock a. m. on Monday morning. 
No previous notice has been given of 
such a meeting hour. Senators who are 
leaving the city this evening expect to 


return on Monday for a meeting of the’ 


Senate at the usual hour. I think they 
ought to have notice if we are to have a 
session beginning at 10 o’clock a. m. on 
Monday. 

If we can reach one vote on Monday, 
we may quit a little earlier; but we are 
going to proceed and try to reach a vote 
on Monday. If we do not reach a vote 
on Monday, we shall try to have the Sen- 
ate meet at 10 o’clock a. m. on Tuesday. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Will the session last 
until 2 or 3 o’clock the next morning? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I do not know 
about that. I should not want to com- 
mit myself at this late hour. I would 
rather do that earlier in the day when I 
feel a little fresher. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I like the late hours 
of the night and the early hours of the 
morning. It is the dew of the early 
morning which gives my hair its peculiar 
sheen. I love to leave this Chamber 
about 3 or 4 o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I am happy to 
know that the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada likes the early morning 
hours. Some of these days his wish will 
be gratified; but let us not decide on it 
this evening. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 20) 
to confirm and establish the titles of the 
States to lands beneath navigable waters 
within State boundaries and to the nat- 
ural resources within such lands and 
waters, and to provide for the use and 
control of said lands and resources, and 
it was signed by the President pro 
tempore. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The FRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WELKER in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


NOMINATION OF HENRY H. FOWLER 
TO BE DEFENSE PRODUCTION AD- 
MINISTRATOR—EXECUTIVE RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I report favorably the nomination 
of Henry H. Fowler, of Virginia, to be 
Defense Production Administrator, vice 
Manly Fleischmann, resigned. A quo- 
rum of eight Senators were present at 
the time the nomination was considered, 
and those eight voted unanimously to 
report the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination will be received and placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

If there be no further reports of com- 
mittees, the clerk will state the nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar, begin- 
ning with the new reports. 


TAX COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Chief Clerk reád the nomination 
of John Gregory Bruce to be a judge of 
the Tax Court of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


NOMINATION OF JAMES P. Mc- 
GRANERY TO BE ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, 
while we are on the Executive Calendar, 
the confirmation of the nomination of 
James P. McGranery to be Attorney 
General of the United States is pending 
on the Executive Calendar. The mi- 
nority have until tomorrow to file their 
report. I hope there will be some pro- 
vision so that the report may be filed 
with the Secretary of the Senate to- 
morrow. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That was done by 
unanimous consent. The order has al- 
ready been entered. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I shall try in some 
way to bring the McGranery nomina- 
tion before the Senate for consideration. 
I hope the majority leader will join me 
in bringing the MeGranery nomination 
up for consideration early next week. 

Mr. McFARLAND, I gave notice to 
that effect earlier in the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next nomination on 
the Executive Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Fred Korth to be Assistant Secretary 
of the Army. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


IN THE ARMY 
The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Army. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objections, the nominations in the Army 
are confirmed en bloc. 


REGULAR AIR FORCE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Regular Air 
Force, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomainations in the Regu- 
lar Air Force are confirmed en bloc. 


IN THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Rear Adm. Walter S. DeLany, United 
States Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, 
and allowances of a vice admiral while 
serving as commander, Eastern Sea 
Frontier, and commander, Atlantic Re- 
serve Fleet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Without objection, the President will 
be immediately notified of all nomina- 
tions confirmed this day. 

That completes the Executive Calen- 
ar. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, as 
in legislative session, in accordance with 
the order previously entered, I move that 
the Senate stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 19 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being, under the 
order previously entered, until Monday, 
May 19, 1952, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 16 (legislative day of May 


12), 1952: 
In THE ARMY 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as chaplains of the Regular Army, 
in the grades specified, under the provisions 
of section 506 of the Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.), sub- 
ject to physical qualification: 

To be captains 


Aloysius F. Bertrand, 0928089. 
Henry L. Durand, 0558679. 


To be first lieutenants 


James R. Barnett, Jr., 0508062. 

William P. Barrett, 0550993. 

Allen C. Edens, Jr., 0550176. 

Paul E. Klett, 0970142. 

William E. Paul, Jr., 0983569. 

Lewis B. Sheen, 0783185. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and corps specified, 
under the provisions of section 506 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 
381, 80th Cong.), title II of the act of Au- 
gust 5, 1947 (Public Law 365, 80th Cong.), 
Public Law 759, Eightieth Congress, Public 
Law 36, Eightieth Congress, and Public Law 
625, Eightieth Congress, subject to physical 
qualification: 

To be captains 

George W. Fisher, MC, 01727367. 

Ludwig G. Kempe, MC, 01874968. 

Walter H. Moore, MC, 01727228. 

Richard S. Munger, MC, 01921748. 

Herbert W. Park, MC. 
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John C. Turner, Jr., 01915230. 
Nicholas W. Van Leeuwen, 02042067. 
William W. Walker III, 02003954. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified, under the 
provisions of section 506 of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th 
Cong.), subject to physical qualification: 
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To be first lieutenants 


Lawrence W. Caruthers, JAGC, 0511603. 
James E. Cassidy, DC, 0978773. 

Thomas E. Cole, JAGC, 0961387. 
Richard A. Cook, MSC, 0945465, 
William E. Davis, MC, 0995074. 

James T. Flanagan, JAGC, 0993452. 
Donald L. Grieme, MC, 01921103. 
Kenneth A. Howard, JAGC, 0995746. 


Charles R. Heller, 02200268. 
Dwight O. Henderson, 01338950. 
Lloyd E. Holmes. 

Arthur C. Hounshell, Jr., 02203208. 
LeRoy House, 02211136. 

William K. Hunzeker, 01874182. 
Gordon R. Irwin, 0985741. 

Marvin L. Jackson, 0969950. 
Kenneth F. Jansen, 0958636, ~ 


Ernest L. Hunter, DC, 0975786. 
Robert D. Jeronimus, DC, 01051210. 
Milton J. Knapp, DC, 0989454. 
Robert P. Moss, Jr., DC, 01736180. 
Robert H. Quinn, MC, 0424480, 
Billy W. Rosser, VC, 0976547. 
Frederick J. Sheffield, MC, 01922241. 
Burgess A. Smith, MC, 0976323. 
Francis L. Thomas, VC, 01735890. 
Charles E. Turner, DC, 0448855. 


To be second lieutenants 


Willa J. Alie, WMSC, R2592. 

Marilyn J. Anderson, WMSC, M2884. 
Theodora V. Anuskewicz, WMSC, M2883. 
Joan A. Barnes, WMSC, M2899. 
Eugene B. Blair, MSC, 01055535. 

Mary L. Blundell, WMSC, R2594. 
Dorothy L. Boland, WMSC, R2589. 
Rita M. Bridenhagen, WMSC, J100117. 
Herbert E. Christensen, MSC, 01186350. 
Doris V. Cobleigh, WMSC, M2896, 
Jean M. Cook, WMSC, M2888. 

Mary E. Cotter, WMSC, R2591. 
Althea J. Floy, WMSC, J100119. 
Paul M. Foley, MSC, 0989371. 
Barbara E. Ford, WMSC, M2885. 
Doris M. Fredricksen, WMSC, R2578. 
Delma G. George, WAC, L1010187. 
Donald Hernandez, MSC, 0956458. 
Adam F. Hoefling, MSC, 01333816. 
Robert M. Hubbard, MSC, 0983264. 
Ruth E. EKabeiseman, WMSC, R2588. 
Josephine C. King, WMSC, R2580. 
Julia J. Kula, v. MSC, R2590. 

Elizabeth L. Lambertson, WMSC, M2893, 
Eleanor A. Love, WMSC, R2582. 

Sarah A. Mathews, WMSC, J100116. 
Ermenia J. Nesci, WMSC, R2584. 
Elizabeth M. Osborne, WMSC, M2897. 
Patricia A. Parker, WMSC, R2593. 
Seth T. Reese, Jr., MSC, 0986130. 
Cora D. Reynolds, WMSC, M2900. 
Nancy J. Riviere, WMSC, M2886. 
Charles E. Sagner, Jr., MSC, 02049921. 
Robert M. Shaw, Jr., MSC, 0988016. 
Robert L. Taylor, MSC, 0987466. 
Herbert J. Thompson, MSC, 0982663. 
Patricia Wakefield, WMSC, M2895. 
Ralph J. Walsh, MSC, 01181182. 
Frances Weir, WAC, L1010218. 

Mary F. Westhoven, WMSC, M2891. 
Patricia A. Winn, WMSC, M2890. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
Ment in the Medical Corps, Regular Army of 
the United States in the grade of first lieu- 
tenant, under the provisions of section 506 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public 
Law 381, 80th Cong.), subject to completion 
of internship, and subject to physical quali- 
fication: 

Robert V. Anderson, 01873494, 

Silas M. Babin, Jr., 0996209. 

Vincent K. Cutshall, 02103382. 

Robert E. Feighny, 02103385. 

George P. Foley, 0547769. 

Raymond W. Gibbs, 0439331. 

Charles C. Henriques, 0982200. 

Wilton N. Jones, 01338099. 

Clifford C. Lardinois, Sr., 02103401. 

George L. LeBeau, Jr., 0996212. 

Philip J. H. Lee, 0996222. 

Bert G. Leigh, 01119327. 

Robert V. Locke, 02041850. 

Thomas E. Mattingly, Jr., 01643104. 

Charles O. Onstead, Jr., 0996213. 

Merle C. Page, 02103390. 

James P. Richardson, 0440931, 

Lewis W. Shankel, 01895823. 

Thomas W. Sheehy, 01546876, 

Eugene M. Socha, 0409935. 

William J. Toland, 01915242. 


To be first lieutenants 


William W. Beckett, 0957815. 
Earnest W. Deadwyler, 0960726. 
Robert L. Gilmore, 02208438. 
Henry S. Grill, 02204151. 

Albert H. Hanger, 0960311. 
William P. Hanrahan, Jr., 0948033. 
Howard W. Kayner, 0956140. 

Emil L. Konopnicki, 01341796. 
Robert K. Mayne, 02200507. 
Jack G. Morrow, ©2039321. 

Nick J. Nikas, 0557099. 

Harold I. Pitchford, 0934283. 
Henry J. Polichnowski, 02208203. 
John B. Riordan, 02210109. 


To be second lieutenants 


Charles B. Ablett, 01648937. 
Irving J. Aden, Jr., 0970469. 
Erwin F. Albrecht, Jr., 0957463. 
William M. Allen, 01918425. 
Dee R. Anderson, 0977304. 
James R. Anderson, 0972105. 
Arthur R. Baker, 02209995. 
Milton S. Baker, 02205860. 
William R. Baldwin, 02201268, 
Jack B. Bellomo, Jr., 02204201. 
Kurt Beran, 02203946. 

Richard H. Bergstrom, 0971170. 
William D. Boggs, 0972167. 
Theodore H. Bouchelle, 0972733. 
John R. Bridges, 02203752. 
John P. Broderick, 0982825. 
Lawrence E. Butler, 02204756. 
Edward W. Cannon, 0959044, 
Burton D. Carter, Jr., 02209781. 
Frank C. Casillas, 01913206. 
Omar D. Cauby, Jr., 01918373. 
Grover C. Childers, 0970466. 
John C. Childers, Jr., 0959148. 
Gerald S. Clark, 02203534. 
Raymond G. Clark, Jr., 0978742. 
William J. Cochran, 01878926, 
Jimmy Coffey, 0975042. 

Donald M. Conroy, 01918451. 
Edward R. Conway, 02200922. 
Harold T. Cornelius, 01335240. 
Carlisle B. Cox, Jr., 01336767. 
Joice O. Cox, Jr., 02206310. 
Clifford E. Cross, 02206645, 
John M. Cuphey, 01340990. 
James W. Curtis, Jr., 01340057. 
Ken A. Davis, 02102213. 

William G. Deaton, 02206284, 
Leonard A. DeBord, 01879021. 
William A. DeLoach, 02205804. 
Daniel H. Dietrich, Jr., 0972742. 
John L. Dumas, 02201223. 
Dorman L. Duncan, Jr., 01874170. 
Edgar W. Duskin, 0959137. 
David M. Ellis, 0973156. 

Earl Emmons, 0967460. 

Angel Escribano-Aponte, 01685755. 
John F. Fitzsimons, 01913032. 
Herbert A. Fleck, 02202935. 
John Fontana, 02210230. 
Dennis L. Forbes, 0970633. 
Douglas E. Fox, 02209943. 
Daniel W. French, 02210977. 
Harry W. French, 02202689. 
Horace W. George, Jr., 02203105. 
William S. Gillilland, 0988149. 
Arthur J. Gow, 02201191. 

Early Griffin, 0975729. 

Jack P. Grisham, 0982619. 

Earl R. Gross, 01170397. 

Carrol W. Guth, 01337295. 

Earl H. Hale, Jr., 0970488. 
Benjamin M. Hamilton, 02204610, 
Harold D. Harris, Jr., O2104 101. 
John D. Hayes, 0967284. 

Marcus D. Hays, 0982878, 


John R. Jefferson, 0962550. 
John E. Kelley, 02206983. 
Victor J. Kelly, 0974397. 

James D. Kennedy, 0972918. 
James E. Kennedy, 01119978. 
John W. Kiely, 01328268. 

Jack P. Kirtland, 02003078. 
Vincent J. Klaus, 0985601. 
John H. G. Lake, 02209088. 
Edwin G. Laub, Jr., 02209701. 
Ronald A. Liston, 0973054. 
Walter E. Little, 02200723. 
Charles R. Livington, 02204656. 
Warren J. Lodge 01876329. 
Richard M. Love, 0964661. 
George W. Luce, Jr., 02203273. 
James T. Lundy, 0980753. 
Raymond Marsh, Jr., 01559224. 
Alfred B. McCarthy, 0970940. 
Joe E. McConnell, 02207122. 
Purdy B. McLeod, Jr., 0969250. 
Charles R. Mesnier, 02209270. 
William C. Miles, 02033777. 
James C. Miller, 02203567. 
John W. Mitchell, 02205462. 
Henry L. Montgomery, 01642397. 
William C. Mundorf, 01331541. 
John J. Nienstadt, 0966312, 
Paul R. Palmer, 02202371, 
Jean C. Paquin, 0960778. 
Rulon C. Paramore, 02210969. 
Monte I. Peterson, 0985249, 
Jack H. Place, 02202314. 

John E. Place, 0974195. 

John E. Price, Jr. 

William F. Rawley, Sr., 0554162. 
James L. Reagor, 01878924. 
Frank A. Reilly, 02200369. 
Delzie C. Revels, 0948089. 
Marvin G. Rist, 01861896. 
William C. Roege, Jr., 0964292. 
James R. Ross, 0982541. 

Fred C. Roth, 0985231. 
Benjamin Rush III, 02020347. 
Harry K. Russell, 02211199. 
Norman D. Schanche, 0986664. 
Vernon G. Schieffer, 0965031, 
Oreste S. Scioscia, 0971269. 
Joseph J. Scott, Jr., O9 70977. 
Stewart Shirey, 0967723. 
Richard H. Shuford, Jr., 0969185. 
Frank R. Simmons, 0954937, 
Herbert H. Smith, 0956587. 
Claude S. Sparks, Jr., 0947717. 
Donald I. Spencer, 02003278. 
Milton T. Spencer, 02204720. 
Mebane G. Stafford, 02206440. 
Leon B. Stayton, Jr., 0972895. 
Phillip H. Stevens, 0957294. 
Malcolm A. Sussel, 0974706. 
Claude B. Sutton, Jr., 02002750. 
Jerome Svigals, 0961424. 
Sidney M. Swarts, 01876372. 
Rudolph M. Tamez, 0971631. 
Robert W. Tart, Jr., 0971583. 
Don C. Taylor, 02201264. 
George O. Taylor, Jr., 02205157. 
Stewart F. Taylor, 02041843. 
Constantine Thomas, 0984932. 
Charles J. Treat, 02210244. 
William G. Trigg, Sr., 01913380. 
Rice T. Trolan, 0986201, 
Alfred T. Tudor, Jr., 01924900. 
Karl H. Van D’Elden, 0961563. 
Robert H. Vereen, 0975047. 
James B. Walker, 02206452. 
Thomas I. Walker, 02205161. 
James F. Weaver, 02209299. 
Robert M. Weaver, 01915182. 
John B. Webb, 02203719. 
Vincent C. Werder, Jr., 01904960. 
Bruce R. Werner, 01872816, 


1952 


Robert E. Whitelaw, 01340965. 

Stuart F. Wilder, 02100977. 

Don E. Witson, 02202576. 

George E. Wood, 0983505. 

Thomas G. Woods, 02051392. 

Corey J. Wright, Jr., 02209138. 

The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary student for appointment in the Regular 
Army of the United States, effective June 15, 
1952, in the grade of second lieutenant, under 
the provisions of section 506 of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th 
Cong.), subject to designation as a distin- 
guished military graduate, and subject to 
physical qualification: 

Amos D. Glad 


The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment, by transfer, in the Judge Advocate 
General's Corps, Regular Army of the United 
States: 

Maj. Richard deForest Cleverly, 021862, 
United States Army. 

Maj. Richard Farris Ludeman, 022233. 
United States Army. 

Capt. John Baker, 024704, United States 
Army. 

Capt. Frank Ovid Hamilton, 024532, United 
States Army. 

Capt. Robert Francis Maguire, 037528. 
Medical Service Corps, United States Army. 

Capt. John TeSelle, 050055, United States 
Army. 

PROMOTIONS 

The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the of sections 502 
and 609 of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. 
All officers are subject to physical examina- 
tion required by law. 


To be majors 
John Edward Aber, 023097. 
Emory Sherwood Adams, Jr., 023235. 
Gerard Conery Adams, 044819. 
John Dan Adams, 033147. 
Lewis Robert Adams, 029042. 
Jerry Spears Addington 023041. 
Jorn Kenneth Addison, 044547. 
Ashod Michael Ahmajan, 022900. 
Paul Edward Alban, 023500. 
James Pryse Alcorn, 044844. 
Douglas Gorrie Alexander, 032927. 
James Maltbie Alexander, 033305. 


Marshall Bigelow Allen, 044275. 
Thcmas William Alvey, 032698. 
John Craig Anderson, 044768. 
Lawrence Rasmus Anderson, 040461. 


Harry Clarke Archer, 044792. 
Armour Stewart Armstrong, 044372. 
Robert Edward Arn, 023470. 


Eugene Nelson Axtell, 044281. 
Howard Clarence Aylesworth, 023614. 
Alan Griffith Baker, 023051. 


Charles Harvey Banks, 022940. 
Cesides Victor Barberis, 033249. 
Kenneth Tuttle Barnaby, Jr., 044385. 
Arthur Robert Barry, 023160. 


James Herbert Batte, O23401. 


Frederick William Baum, 023385. 
Michael Francis Bavar>, 023117. 
Kenneth Howard Bayer, 023551. 
George Jchn Bayerle, Jr., 023182. 
Robert John Beauchamp, 044907. 
Charles Langworthy Beaudry, 023077. 
Bernard Benjamin Beck, 040481. 
John Benjamin Beckman, 032747. 
Edward Ernest Beda, 032916. 
Thomas Joseph Bee, 044437. 

John Jacob Beiser, 023025. 

Olin Lee Bell, 023119. 

Armand Leo Bellavance, 040484. 
Richard Levin Belt, 022053. 

Nils Martin Bengtson, 029979. 
George Cobb Benjamin, 023422. 
Donald Vivian Bennett, 023001. 
Robert Bernard Bennett, 044977. 
William John Bennett, 023331. 
Dean Marti Benson, 022991. 
Richard Tcft Benson, 052484. 
Alexander Finlay Berol, 033000. 
Alfred Calone Bieri, 033055. 

Donald Lionel Bierman, 023175. 
Max Edward Billingsley, 044631. 
Edward Clark Bingham, Jr., 040471. 
Sidney Vincent Bingham, Jr., 023269. 


Charles Theodore Biswanger, Jr., 023245. 


Edwin Fahey Black, 023012. 
Kemuel K von Blacker, 044956. 
Ward Truett Blacklock, 032899. 
George Clements Blackwell, 040478. 
Jack Blades, 033082. 

Melvin Russell Blair, 033150. 

Carl Paul Blakely, 032870. 

Thomas O’Connor Blakeney, 023458. 
Aaron Ellsworth Blewett, 032893. 
Orville Emil Bloch, 032736. 

Holton Eugene Blomgren, 044964. 
Paul Eric Blumensaadt, 032727. 

Cari Edward Bobo, Jr., 033164, 
James Golden Bogie, 052642. 
James Butler Bonham, 023107. 
John Edward Boothe, Jr., 052533. 
Jack Borden, 023306. 


Marcello Worthington Bordley, Jr., 044580. 
033333. 


Thomas Jackson Bowen, 

Herbert Mead Bowlby, Jr., 023120. 
John Edwin Bowman, 033211. 
Charles Thornton Boyle, 033074. 
John Francis Bradshaw, 044646. 
Robert Bruce Braid, 032950. 
Philip Henry Bramble, 033341. 
Robert David Branagan, 033024. 
James Strother Branch, 040494. 
Alfred Lincoln Brassel, 023420, 
John Eugene Brewer, 052741. 
Robert Moore Brewer, 022975. 
Charles Simonton Brice, Jr., 023029. 
Dan Porter Briggs, 023169. 
Arden Charles Brill, 023514. 
Thomas Farrar Bristol, 044459. 
Richard Wilson Brotherton, 052858. 
Boyd Lightfoot Brown, 033215. 
Charles Pershing Brown, 023544, 
Earl J. Brown, 039031. 

Gerhard Evans Brown, 022948, 
Harold Clifton Brown, 

Oscar Marion Brumfiel, 023534, 
Alfred Washburn Bruneau, 023404. 
Thomas Law 023549. 
Andrew Donald Budz, Jr., 023253. 


George Edward Carter, 040430. 
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e Francis Carter, 023431. 
Jack Hill Carter, 052445. 
John Heard Carter, 033174. 
Scott Montgomery Case, 023121. 
Robert Cassibry, 023058. 
Patrick Francis Cassidy, 032809. 
Richard Thomas Cassidy, 023213, 
William Darrel Cavness, 023489, 
Thomas Corwin Chamberlain, 023145, 
Homer Barron Chandler, Jr., 022982. 
Martin Bell Chandler, 023189. 
Edwin Jackson Chatham, 052513. . 
Wah Geung Chin, 033058. 
Philip Robert . Jr., 023309. 
John Leroy Clancy, 052733. 
Clarence William Clapsaddle, Jr., 022972, 
Cuyler Llewellyn Clark, Jr., 022947, 
John Baker Clark, 032695. 
Leroy French Clark, Jr., 032863. 
Melvin Desmond Clark, 023550. 
Carmon Lavon Clay, 032673. 
William Loring Clay, 023059. 
Rufus James Cleghorn, 052767. 
Wallace Leo Clement, 023167. 
Walter Henry Clifford, 033033. 
Raymond Maurice Clock, 022920. 
Otto Bismarck Cloudt, Jr., O23462. 
Benjamine Franklin Clymer, Jr., 040495. 
Wendell John Coats, 022964. 
Robert Branson Cobb, 023025, 
David Gage Cogswell, 033393. 
William Raymond Cole, 033392. 
Joseph Soueto a Collart, 023447. 
Alfred Collins, O40486. 
John Edmund Collins, 023116. 
Lloyd Dayton Colvin, 032853. 
Victor George Conley, 023276. 
Parker Ewan Connor, Jr., 023491, 
Thomas Marion Conover, 033029. 
Raymond Chandier Conroy, 033276. 
Peter Vail Converse, 039050. 
Benjamin Frederick Cook, Jr., 032801. 
Joseph Edward Cook, Jr., O32876. 
Julian Aaron Cook, O23290. 
Truman Frederick Cook, 044727. 
John Bertram Coontz, 023319. 
Osborn Cooper, 044135. 
John Bangs Corbett, 023628. 
Francis Joseph Corbin, 083399. 
John Bunyan Corbly, Jr., 022944. 
Laurence Joseph Corley, O38360. 
Everett Lawrence Cormier, 032928. 
Jack Gleason Cornett, 032972. 

Raymdnd Charles a 044814, 

Darrel Gee Costello, 02344 
Charles Harrison 8 033336. 
James Elwin Coulter, 033386. 
Ray Frederick Coyle, Jr., 052523. 
Paul Craig, 052479. 
George Robert Creel, Jr., 033241. 
David Rockwell Crocker, 023207. 


Edward John Cullinan, 044604. 


Gilbert Warren Curl, 023418. 
Claire Stillwell Curtis, 033394. 
Edward Noel Dahlstrom. 033238. 
Paul Patterson Dailey, 052682. 
David Samuel Daley, 023453. 
Harold Elmore Dainess, 044310. 


Joseph Paul D Arezzo, 023333. 
David Hugh Darlington, 033440. 
Richard Owen Davidson, 033262. 
Charles Leo Davis, 044317. 

Duane David Davis, 039026. 

John Norman Davis, 032808. 
Theodore Weisman Davis, 023259. 


Clifford Henry Dawson, 039023. 
Arthur Lawrence Dean, Jr., 032869. 
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Joseph James Delaney, 033048. 
Robert Jerome Delaney, 023067. 
William Michael Delaney, 023633. 
Frank Armand de Latour, Jr., 023073. 
Robert Jacques DeMers, 033159. 
Harry de Metropolis, 022021. 
Peter Denisevich, 023416. 
Dominick Charles Dennis, 044953. 
Bryce Frederic Denno, 023161. 
Hilton Densley, 032946. 

Francis Thomas Devlin, 023314. 
Robert Dexheimer, 032749. 

John Dibble, Jr., 023183. 

Robert Irving Dice, 022952. 
Robert Louis Dickerson, 023615. 
Dwight Bennett Dickson, 033099. 
Lon Russell Dickson, 033098. 

Carl Frederick Dietrich, 039043. 
doe Melvin Dietzel, 032881. 
Wilbur Samuel Dillon, 032807. 
George Francis Dixon, Jr., 022899. 
Robert Russell Dodderidge, 023164. 
Francis Sylvester Donnell, 033295. 
Walter Gerard Downey, 033106. 
Lemuel Chafin Downs, 040527. 
William Edwin Dressler, 044653. 
Ivey Oscar Drewry, Jr., 033224. 
Richard Lewis Duckwall, 039053. 


Benton Raymond Duckworth 2d, 021934. 


Frank Duda, 052768. 

Robert Richard Duddy, 033214. 
Robert Wesley Duke, 033373. 

Leo Erway Dunham, Jr., 022897. 
Francis Leonard Dunn, 040437. 
Raymond Charles Durgan, 023527. 
Everett Wellman Duvall, 032842. 
Walter Alexander Edens, 023563. 
Carl C. Edmondson, 044982. 

Earl William Edwards, 023502. 
Fred Louis Eistrup, 044319. 

Ralph Sheridan Eldridge, 023442. 
Conway Lyman Ellers, 039051. 
Philip Lovell Elliott, 022945. 

Guy Clifford Emery, Jr., 052481. 
John Christie Emery, 023153. 
George Washington England, Jr., 023226. 
Sanford Patrick England, 023129. 
Joseph Edwin Englehardt, 033143. 
Albert Dale Epley, 023250. 
Florian John Erspamer, 023242. 
Emil Paul Eschenburg, 023469. 
Jack Cecil Evans, Jr., 023517. 
Leon Gordon Evans, 052521. 9 
Thomas Perry Ewing, 033284. 
Paul Vincent Fahey, 033054. 
George Chandler Fairbanks 3d, 033145. 
Jefferson Melvin Fairley, 052699. 
William Eugene Farthing, Jr., 023188. 
Robert John Fate, 023010. 

Walter Joseph Fellenz, 023055. 
Robert Spartan Ferrari, 044810. 
Bernard Ambrose Ferry, 022967. 
Edward Dunphy Fitzpatrick, 023288. 
William Joseph Flahaven, 040497, 
Joe Flake, 040526. 

Edward Aiken Flanders, C22912. 
Walter Joseph Flanigan, 044422. 
Melvin Fletcher, 033111. 

William Jackson Fling, 022144. 
George Flint, 044970. 

Thaddeus Philip Floryan, 023249. 
Alfred Jennings Floyd, 023328. 
Edmund Paul Flynn, 033350. 
George Cicero Fogle, 044428. - 
Lawrence Gordon Forbes, 022903. 
Camden Page Fortney, Jr., 032949. 
David Ewing Foster, 652471. 
William Webb Foster, 052802. 
William Payne Francisco, 022955. 
Richard Henry Free, 022926. 
Eugene Merithew Freeman, 040503. 
George Clifford Freeman, 044214, 
Robert Frank Freeman, 044823. 
Uel Wilford French, 033218. 
Chester Moffet Freudendorf, 023303. 
John Frederick Freund, 023334. 
Lee Watson Fritter, 023217. 

Ford Prioleau Fuller, Jr., 023170. 
Lawrence Joseph Fuller, 022901. 
Weaver Henderson Gaines, 032686. 
Durward Henry Galbreath, 023255. 
Joseph Frank Garbacz, 040543. 


Joseph Moorman Gardner, 040522, 
Edward Reeves Garton, 032945. 
Silvio Emil Gasperini, Jr., 023203. 
John Luther Gates, 040539. 

Alan Edward Gee, 022889. 

Max Hobart Gerard, 032982. 

Edwin Cooper Gibson, 044578. 
Charles Mix Gilbert, 023457. 

James Tyler Gilbert, 044348. 
William Joseph Gildart, 023264. 
Arlo Reed Gill, 044983. 

William Kethley Gillmore, 023432, 
John Carl Girtman, Jr., 044951. 
Matthew Richard Joseph Giuffre, 040425. 
William Asa Glass, Jr., 044293. 
Charles Chase Gleason, 044245. 
Roland Merrill Gleszer, 023278. 
William Chester Goers, 023487. 
John Eugene Goldoni, 033182. 
Adolph Joseph Gondek, 044196, 
Earl Robert Gooding, 033334. 
John McCoy Goodman, 033323. 
Merle Lee Goodrich, 032693. 
Raymond Harold Goodrich, 022911, 
Samuel McClure Goodwin, 023177. 
Thomas Frederick Gordon, 023112. 
Arthur Alvin Gottlieb, 044972. 
John Anthony Graf, Jr., 022892. 
Emerson Wallace Grant, 023427. 
Edwin Joseph Gravel, 033206. 
Gilford Dalton Green, 023231. 
James Blair Green, 023423. 

John Holt Green, 033085. 

Lynell William Green, 052665. 
James Scott Greene, Jr., 023137. 
John Smalley Greene, 040514. 
Walter Greenwood, Jr., 023548. 
James Carlisle Griffin, 033018. 
Harold Stanley Griffith, Jr., 023403. 
William Harrington Griffith, 044403. 
Archie James Griggs, 044389. 
Gerard James Grogan, 040429. 
John Gilkey Gunning, 052669. 
Walter Eugene Gunster, Jr., 022928. 
Clarence Edward Gushurst, 022998. 
Henry Thomson Guth, 032768, 
David Roger Guy, 022961. 

John Joseph Guy, 033219. 

Wallace James Hackett, 023179. 
Burdett Eugene Haessly, 023016. 
Charles Adams Hall, 044605. 
Robert Charles Hall, 023525. 
Rolland Woodrow Hamelin, 022997. 
Joseph Hamor Hamlin, 052312. 
William Hays Hammond, Jr., 044213. 
Merle Edison Hamner, 052805. 
Chester Herman Hancock, 044292. 
Wallace Murdock Hanes, 033384. 
George Thomas Hanna, 052758. 
Raymond Willhite Hannah, 032760. 
Everett Albert Hansen, 023528. 
George Robert Hansen, 052571. 
Harold Diedrich Hansen, 023468. 
Russell Howard Hanson, 052615. 
James Hantzes, 052467. 

Herbert David Harback, 044880. 
John Edward Harbert, 044833. 

Hal Hardenbergh, 032740. 

Joseph Schuyler Hardin, 023126. 
Tracy James Hardman, 033007. 
Leslie Joseph Harness, 023415. 
John Stevens Harnett, 023094. 
Robert Edward Harper, 032783. 
Patrick William Harrington, 033372. 
Jack Roger Harris, 044544. 
Charles Edmund Harrison, Jr., 022953. 
Herbert William Hartung, 044261. 
Leonard Landon Haseman, 022925. 
Henry Stack Hastings, 032830. 
Philip Archie Hatten, 023417. 
Harlos V. Hatter, 032901. 

Harold Van Lear Hawes, 052711. 
Charles Bellows Hazeltine, Jr., 022896, 
Robert Courtney Heald, 044454. 
Harry Verner Heim, 032743. 
Charles Thomas Heinrich, 039014, 
Charles Henry Heldreth, 033382. 
Edward Henry Hendrickson, 023048. 
James Thomas Hennessy, 023148. 
David Herber, 032689. 

Lyle Eugene Hershey, 052502, 

John Olav Herstad, 022068. 
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James Burrell Hewette, 044430. 
Henry Harrison Hewitt, 032827. 
Walter John Hewitt, 044332. 

Paul Denton Hickman, 044374. 
Raymond Leroy Hicks, 052535. 
Harold Donham Higgins, 023554. 
William Alexander Higgins, 040468. 
William Joseph Higgins, Jr., 033141. 
John Milton Hightower, 023531. 
John Francis Palmer Hill, 033108. 
Lee Hamilton Hilliard, 033246. 
Kenji Hino, 044753. 

Charles Henry Hiser, 044795. 
Victor Woodfin Hobson, Jr., 023038. 
Raymond Ford Hoffman, 044240. 
Theodore Louis Hoffmann, 023023. 
Leopold Frederick Hofinger, 044368. 
William Norman Holm, 023282. 
Eugene Julius Holmes, 033317. 
Thomas Frederick Hooper, 039028. 
Wilson Hoover, 044370. 

John William Hopkins, Jr., 040504. 
Bristow Sanford Hopper, 032815. 
Charles Thompson Horner, Jr., 023530. 
William Frederick Horton, 023118. 
Lloyd Webster Hough, 023251. 
Bergen Brokaw Hovell, 023450. 
Alvis Morrow Howell, 032797. 
Frank Goodwin Hubbard, 052430, 
George Edward Hudson, 044410. 
Robert Lee Huffaker, 032911. 

John William Hughes, Jr., 032676. 
Ralph Harold Hughett, 044674. 
Jay Hunt, 032789. 

Milton Tillman Hunt, Jr., 033057. 
Hugh Alden Hurt, 044210. 

Philip Allen Hutchinson, 033200. 
Robert Condit Ingalls, 023542. 
Jerome Anthony Ingerski, 040531. 
Richard Randlett Irving, 033127. 
Walter Gerald Irwin, 040490. 
David William Iunghuhn, 023488. 
Marvin Leroy Jacobs, 022915. 
Howard James, 040463. 

Edwin Bruce Jeffress, Sr., 044190. 
Delbert Lewis Jellum, 044478. 
Francis Legare Jenkins, Jr., 032684. 
Denmark C. Jensen, 044694. 

Bertil Andrew Johnson, 023086. 
Chester Herman Johnson, 044273. 
Herbert Austin Johnson, Jr., 033140. 
Irvin Albert Johnson, 040464. 
James William Johnson, 033387. 
Laurence Alvin Johnson, 033361. 
Lehman Holson Johnson, Jr., 044831. 
Lester Bennett Johnson, 023490. 
Robert Wells Johnson, 044258. 
Vern Eskil Johnson, 044959. 

John Carl Johnstone, 044702. 
Eben Randolph Jones, 032836. 
Edwin Waldo Jones, 040530. 

Wing Fook Jung, 023144. 

Misha Nicholas Kadick, 023444. 
Benedict Andrew Karnosky, 044878. 
William Myers Kasper, 023210. 

Lee George Kays, 032750. 

Lester Alphonso Kearney, 033010. 
Christopher Raymond Keegan, 044383. 
Arlin John Kehe, 033094. 

James Carroll Kelly, 044863. 

John Joseph Kenney, 023114. 
Robert Emmet Kennington, 023623. 
Frank John Kent, 033087. 

Donald Alvin Kersting, 023436. 
Robert Waugh Keyser, 033355. 
Jonathan Monroe Kight, 044919. 
Curtis Yarnell Kimball, 032852. 
John Joseph King, Jr., 033329. 
Roger Orrsin King, 044600. 

Warren Randall King, 023413. 
Edwin Charles Kingsley, 032717. 
William Roscoe Kintner, 023068. 
John Marvin Kinzer, 023552. 
Frank Acton Kirk, Jr., 044442. 
John Edwin Kirk, 032681. 

Mark Clair Baugher Klunk, 023273. 
Thomas Masao Kobayashi, 052745. 
Kenneth Kruse Kolster, 032886. 
Edward Benjamin Krainik, 033367, 
Francis Edward Kramer, 023122. 
Paul Hobart Krauss, 022932. 
James Frederick Kreitzer, 023096. 


1952 


Russell Carl Krueger, 032865. 
George Washington Simon Kuhn, 
044862. 
Michael Kuziv, Jr., 023330. 
David McVicker Kyle, 033263. 
Edward Hamilton Kyle, 022981. 
Arthur Harold Lahlum, 023541. 
James Ledford Lain, 032967. 
Oakley McCurdy Lamb, 032751. 
Harry Bert Lane, 023187. 
Jack Finnel Lane, 023456. 
Ralph Walter Lang, 033034. 
Leland Henry Langbein, 040473. 
Herman Walter Wright Lange, 023402. 
TTenneth Frederick Langland, 052505. 
George Thomas Larkin, 023293. 
Bobby Boyd Larsen, 052722. 
Charles John Larsen, 044558. 
William Love Latta, Jr., 023627. 
Zim E. Lawhon, 023555. 
Ray Goodman Lawrence, 052606. 
Joel Wayne Lawson, 033298. 
John Percy Leahy, 033097. 
Osmund Alfred Leahy, 023106. 
Leo Delmar Leavengood, 044938. 
Milton David Lederman, 023320. 
Gail Bruce Lee, 033332. 
Ben Warner Legare, 039034. 
Lawrence Joseph Legere, Jr., 022937. 
Reino Oscar Lehtonen, 052532. 
Carl Slifer Leidy, 032755. 
Kenneth McRae Lemley, 022976. 
Allan Langdon Leonard, Jr., 032898. 
Francis Leon Leva, 052627. 
Julius Willie Levy, 052466. 
William Fielding Lewis, 023206. 
Everett DeWitt Light, 023033. 
Frank Lewis Lillyman, 032861. 
William Newton Lingenfelter, 032829. 
Phillip John Linn, 033395. 
Clifford Ellwood Lippincott, 023429. 
William Judson Locke, 040512. 
James David Loewus, 023205. 
Harlan Veatch Logsdon, 044347. 
Postford Arthur Loiselle, 033321. 
Floyd Harrison Long, Jr., 032889. 
Talton Woodrow Long, 032735. 
David Roger Longacre, Jr., 033378. 
Ernest Henry Lorenz, Jr., 023505. 
James Anthony Lotozo, 023109. 
Charles Lewis Lucas, 040249. 
Edward Deming Lucas, Jr., 023225. 
John William Lundberg, Jr., 033170. 
William Garcia Lundy, 032692. 
John Robert Lyle, 032700. 
Edison Albert Lynn, Jr., 023085. 
Richard Ware Mabee, 023241. 
George Babington Macaulay, 032549. 
Robert Neville Mackin 3d. 023260. 
James Richard Maedler, 023132. 
William Cone Mahoney, Jr., 023486. 
Arthur Gordon Malone, 023237. 
Robert Hyatt Malone, 033014. 
Frank Chittenden Mandell, 023234. 
Murray Edward Manley, 052740. 
Conrad Olia Mannes, Jr., 032293. 
Leo Wilbur Manning, 033114. 
Richard Irvine Manning, 023439. 
Peter Clark Manson, 023545. 
Russell Joseph Manzolillo, 023304. 
Richard Goulding Marriott, 033072. 
Clarence Talmage Marsh, Jr., 022996. 
Alfred Martin, 023629. 
James Gilbert Martin, 039035. 
John Pratt Mason, 044587. 
Troxell Olin Mason, 023522. 
Joseph Lee Mastran, 023279. 
Donald Wayne Mather, 044458. 
Maurice Hawley Matthews, 032997. 
Neil Mackay Matzger, 044539. 
Joseph Garland May, 032825. 
George Mayo, Jr., 022970. 
John Wesley McAlhany, 040517. 
Marshell Garrett McBee, 039015. 
Edgar Allen Poe McCarthy, Jr., 032970. 
Robert William McCartney, 039052. 
Hugh William McClary, 023533. 
James Harold McCord, 032683. 
Hal Dale McCown, 023532. 
Jim Hillery McCoy, 052796. 
Alva Thomas McDaniel, 044521. 
Marion Elmer McDaniel, 033346. 
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Carlyle Fredrick McDannel, 033271, 
Eugene Orville McDonald, 023218. 
William Smith McEthenny, 039028. 
Carroll Evans McHenry, 052545. 
William Gamble MclIihiney, 033005. 
Stewart Lawrence McKenney, 023084. 
John Robert McLean, 023140. 
William Roger McLean, 033136. 
William Storey McMillan, 032703. 
Larry Gene McPherson, 052498. 
Gordon Elwood McQuain, 040441. 
Robert Bruce McRae, 033236. 
Elwood Dale McSherry, 044322. 
Donal Irvin Medley, 033165. 
Robert Julian Meeker, 033304. 
Harry Ernest Meisell, 032812. 
Donald Clifford Melius, 044464. 
Louis Gonzaga Mendez, Jr., 023262, 
Marvin Hatfield Merchant, 023301. 
John Henry Merriam, 033095. 
John Turner Merrill, 033225. 
Frank Meszar, 023211. 

George Thomas Metcalf, 023501. 
Charles Gillis Metcalfe, 052749. 
Clarence August Mette, Jr., 032776. 
Norman Edward Meyer, 040511. 
Leon Adrian Michaelis, 044486. 
Henry Augustine Miley, Jr., 022993. 
Arlo Albert Miller, 044835. 

Boulton Bainbridge Miller, 033148. 
Jack Conrad Miller, 023406. 

Wilbur Oscar Miller, Jr., 033126. 
Raymond Weir Millican, 023000. 
Jene Earl Mills, 023410. 

James Wilbourne Milner, 023124. 
John Edward Minahan, 022949, 
Ralph Edward Miner, 023285. 

Fred Brown Mitchell, 052633. 
Harris Toney Mitchell, 052670. 
Wesley Oliver Moberg, 044973. 


Thomas Huntington Monroe, Jr., 023017. 


Alfred Joseph Montrone, 032737. 
Benjamin Gray Moore, 033158. 
Bidwell Moore, 023248. 

James Montgomery Moore, 022963. 
Philip John Moore, 3d, 023135. 
Walter Eugene Moore, 033149. 
Edwin Gilbert Moran, 052434. 
Bernie Francis Morgan, 044899. 
Allen Law Morrison, 032837. 
Stephen Bernard Morrissey, 023270. 
Daniel Mucha, 044636. 

George Hans Mueller, 023196. 
Willard Andrew Muir, 044774. 
James Patrick Mullarkey, 033030. 
Thomas Henry Muller, 023201. 
William Henry Harrison Mullin, 023015, 
Delbert Earle Munson, 023156. 
Richard German Murdock, 044221, 
Cornelius Arthur Murphy, 023146. 
John Henry Murphy, 044201. 
Joseph Aloysius Murphy, 044667. 
Clarence Flagg Murray, Jr., 032744. 
Joseph Edward Murray, 044421. 
Jacob Franklin Mynderse, 023523, 
Robert Jackson Natzel, 023459. 
Andre Harry Nelson, 044271. 
Arthur Harold Nelson, 023093. 
Kenneth Edward Nelson, 052756. 
Raymond Cay Nelson, 052775. 
Robert Kenneth Nelson, 044426. 
Allan Preston Nesbitt, 052782. 
Richard Thomas Neumann, 039054. 
Charles Albert Newlin, 032983. 
Chester Dale Nielson, 033280. 
Ralph Edwin Niffenegger, 033084. 
Charles Carmin Noble, 022942, 
John Irvin Norris, 044246. 
Robinson Riley Norris, 023014. 
Hartsell Hamilton Northington, 
James Lewis Norwood, 044048. 
Thaddeus Michael Nosek, 022934. 
Eugene C. Oates, Jr., 044576. 
Charles Robert Obermeyer, 044759. 
John Andrew O’Brien, 023037. 
Robert Anthony O’Brien, Jr., 023152. 
John Belton O'Connell, 022735. 
Edwin O'Connor, Jr., 023539. 
Robert Francis O'Donnell, 023228. 
Frederic Nathan Oettinger, Jr., 032782, 
Charles Eugene Oglesby, 023244. 


James Russell O'Grady, 040444. 
John Thomas O'Keefe, 023176. 
George Lewis Oliver, 03318. 
Winston Lewis Olson, 032940. 
Paul Francis O'Neil, 022902. 
Leonard Milton Orman, 023046. 
Anthony Henry Ortenzi, 033383. 
Vincent Edward Osborne, 033039. 
Frederic Watson Oseth, 023090. 
Henry Everett Osthues, 052512. 
Arley Leroy Outland, 044400. 
Glenn Byron Owen, 032725. 

Brice Pace, 033035. 

Stuart Joseph Palos, 052797. 
Herman Carlyle Park, 033163. 
David Stuart Parker, 022907. 

John Murray Parker, 039018. 
Joseph Peter Parker, 040487. 
Robert Meade Parker, Jr., 032936, 
John Wakeley Patchin, 040537. 
Samuel Merrick Patten, 023008. 
Michael Paulick, 023060. 

Willard Pearson, 

John Elmer Pederson, 040479. 
Kenneth Edison Pell, 040432. 
Robert Harry Pell, 023561. 

Frank Alexander Penn, 032843. 
Howard Wilson Penney, 022917, 
Bert Perrin, 023503. 

Manley Calbraith Perry, 023024. 
Samuel Richard Peterson, 022904. 
Norman Elwood Petty, 033041, 
Robert Carter Pfeil, 022921. 

Tom Spencer Phair, 023520. 

Ivan George Phillips, 032941. 
Paul David Phillips, 022939. 

John Joseph Pidgeon, 023089. 
Angelo Enrico Pilla, 044989. 
Hobart Burnside Pillsbury, 023019. 
Walt er Clifford Pittman, 033022. 
Robert Gray Platt, 023414. 
Roosevelt Thomas Plummer, 044412. 
Edward Thomas Podufaly, 022913. 
James Dickson Polley 3d, 039036. 
Charles Everett Porteous, 033203. 
Fred Ballard Porter, 040477. 

Merle Reed Preble, 023524. 
William Davis Preston, Jr., 032969. 
Daniel Webster Prewitt, 033301. 
Richard Roberts Prewitt, 044603. 
David Prior, 044304. 

Andrew Harold Prudhomme, 033213. 
Thomas Charles Prunty, 032924. 
Frank Davis Pryor, Jr., 033316. 
Henry Franklin Prysi, 032904. 
Milton Adolph Pullman, 033166. 
Sterling Evans Purnell, 044875. 
Thomas Duvall Quaid, 022919. 
George Stern Quick, 044602. 
Edward William Quinlan, Jr., 033359. 
Elgin Gilbert Radcliff, 023558. 
Edward Richard Radzwich, 032691. 
Leon Herbert Rainville, 032726. 
Robert Charles Raleigh, 023287. 
Lloyd Albert Ramsey, 033352. 
Lloyd Brinkley Ramsey, 023553. 
Robert Bernhard Randle, 052570. 
Henry Alfred Rasmussen, 040502. 
James Garland Rawlings, 033065. 
Hamilton Smoot Rebentisch, 044991. 
James Woodrow Reed, 035884. 
Paul Sorg Reinecke, Jr., 023284. 
Charles Reinoldi, 052610. 

James Thomas Reitz, 033096. 
Raymond Renola, 022971. 
Rowland Herman Renwanz, 023123. 
Louis Howard Ressijac, 023454, 
Herbert Ernest Rice, 023518. 
Albert Park Richards, 023194. 
Beverly Thomas Richardson, 032864. 
Chester Allan Richardson, 033259. 
Henry John Richter, 023536. 

John Richard Riddle, 032745. 
Charles Alexander Riegle, 033325. 
Arthur William Ries, 044226. 
William Edward Rigel, 032894. 
John Edward Riley, 040465. 
Harmon Porter Rimmer, 023204. 
Beverly Risque, 040446. 

Arthur William Ritchings, 052739. 
Herbert Clair Ritze, 044634. 
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Salvo Rizza, 023139. 

Clarence Francis Roberts, Jr., 044612. 
John Kerr Roberts, Jr., 023195. 
Perry John Roberts, 044208. 

Sam Andrew Roberts, 033008. 
George Blatchford Robinson, 023428. 
John Harvey Robinson, 044984. 
Oval Hale Robinson, 022938. 
William Harvey Roedy, 022941. 
Ralph Morris Rogers, 022943. 
Thomas Charles Rohan, 032954. 
Francis Michael Rooney, 023147. 
Melvin Herbert Rosen, 023082. 
Kermit Herbert Rosenberg, 052487. 
James Otis Ross, 052442. 

Ralph Newlin Ross, 023315. 

Thomas Benjamin Ross, Jr., 032724. 
William Bradford Rosson, 023556. 
Walter Julius Rozamus, 032892. 
Fred Martin Ruck, 033049. 

Clifford Hayes Ruffner, Jr., 039017. 
Osborne Romeo Rumph, 040466. 
Gilbert Charles Russi, 033264. 
Clayton Allen Rust, 022916. 
William Thomas Ryan, 052629. 
Henry Herbert Sablitz, 040532. 
Charles Walker Sample, 023437. 
Robert William Sanders, 044296. 
Frank August Sandholm, 033178. 
John Storey Sandiland, 023445. 
Joseph Neil Sands, 032957. 

Charles Aubrey Sanford, 032857. 
William White Saunders, 023296. 
Edwin Murel Sayre, 033220. 
William Scandrett, 023448. 

John Henry Scanlon, 033142. 
Samuel Walston Scarburgh, 044723. 
Howard Gustave Schade, 033311. 
Donald Vincent Schafbuch, 032990. 
Robert William Schafer, 039045, 
Rieder William Schell, 033021. 
Harry Alexander Schendel, Jr., 023526. 
Harold Eugene Scherer, 033032. 
Frederick Anthony Schmaltz, 023229. 
Lester Frank Schockner, 023182. 
John Nicholas Schoming, 044755, 
Leo Emil Schulten, Jr., 040457. 

Paul Bernhardt Schuppener, 052465. 
Raymond Harold Schwab, 044646. 
Jack Schwartzman, 040475. 

Nye Maguet Scofield, 023547. 
David Morris Scott, Jr., 044501. 
Fred Wiiliam Scott, 044765. 
Thomas Henderson Scott, Jr., 023030. 
Thomas Martin Scott, Jr., 052544, 
Willis Beals Scudder, 036179. 
Harmon Henry Seale, 032360. 
Wendell Burley Sell, 023069. 
Burkhardt Marshall Senn, 052560. 
Byrd Sergent, 052717. 

John Dodge Servis, 052747. 

Richard Alexander Shagrin, 023261. 
William Regis Shanahan, 022950. 
John Somer Shapland, 023560. 
Charles Alexander Shaunesey, Jr., 023036. 
Raymond Thomas Shelby, 023504. 
Alford Clifford Shellum, 033299. 
James Duncan Shi, Jr., 033230. 
George Washington Shivers, Jr., 023515. 
Cyrus Reyon Shockey, 044234. 
Raymond Leroy Shoemaker, Jr., 022978. 
Morris Loeb Shoss, 022973. 

Carlyle Hegsted Shurtleff, 044288, 
Herbert Ulieao Sieben, 033153. 
Woodrow Bryan Sigley, 023411. 
Stephen Silvasy, 022985. 

Howard Helmuth Simmons, 039029. 
Charles Lowell Sims, 033345. 

John Gregory Sisak, 052751. 

David Warren Sisco, 052579. 

John Davis Skipper, 033083. 

Francis Marion Smith, 023634. 

Fred Charles Smith, 044457. 
Gordon Kenneth Smith, 032959. 
Jack David Smith, 033260. 

Page Egerton Smith, 023294, 

Paul Francis Smith, 033169. 
Thomas Ernest Ward Smith, 033064. 
Thomas Robert Smith, Jr., 033119. 
Vallard Cassius Smith, 023543. 


Woodrow Maurice Smith, 022960, 
Willis Elmo Smitherman, 052455. 
Robert Lyles Snyder, 052456. 

Charis Roger Sparra, 032712. 

John Judson Spencer, 044248, 

John Thomas Harvey Spengler, 022977. 
Lewis, Charles Spinney, 044357. 


Raymond Lawrence Steinbacher, 032709. 


Harry Ami Stella, 023185. 
Blackburn Stephens, 033060. 

Cyril Dean Sterner, 023434. 
George Bickley Stevens, 044872. 
Charles William Stewart, 032925. 
Donald Boyle Stewart, 023028. 
Jodie Gibson Stewart, Jr., 023256. 
Hunter LeGear Stockton, 023409. 
Warren Preston Stockwell, 040438. 
William Goodnow Stoddard, Jr., 023130. 
Lee Samuel Stoneback, 044316. 
Harold Gross Stover, 032845. 
Lewis Jordan Strait, Jr., 044735. 
Carl Edwin Strauss, 044375. 
James Pershing Strauss, 022951. 
Alan Martin Strock, 023099. 
LaVere Henry Strom, 032995. 
Clarence Edgar Stuart, 052468. 
Robert Clyde Stump, 023516. 
Oliver Glen Stutzman, 032771. 
Francis Richard Sullivan, 022923. 
John Sumstad, 052646. 

William Wayne Sunderlin, 032678. 
Allan Lee Swaim, 032871. 

Walter Drummond Swank, 023281. 
J. Elmore Swenson, 033380. 

Eben French Swift, 023258. 
Francis Ariel Swope, 032774. 

Paul Henry Symbol, 023452. 
James Clinton Tarkenton, Jr., 033283. 
Willie Lee Tate, 032885. 

Alton Randolph Taylor, 033092. 
Benjamin Grant Taylor, Jr., 023438. 
James Kirkbride Taylor, 023011. 
Clark Vincent Telquist, 040443. 
James Kyle Terry, 033375. 

Felix Edward Tharpe, 032204. 
Alan Phillip Thayer, 023087. 

Eber Hilliard Thomas, Jr., 044780. 
Richard Greenwood Thomas, 023632. 
Clarence Alley Thompson, Jr., 033113. 
Donald Goldsmith Thompson, 032844. 
Howell Barrett Thompson, 033385. 
William Witus Thybony, 039024. 
Arthur Claire Tillson, 023546. 
Henry Clayburn Tipton, 032777. 
Harry Edward Tistadt, 044706. 
Walter John Todd, 040491. 

John Deber Townsend, 023141. 
William Trabue, 023625. 

Donald Tracy, 044869. 

Wyatte Gristie Trainer, 040516. 
Joseph Earl Treadway, 023617. 
John Cook Tredennick, 023405. 
Edward Charles Troescher, 039055. 
Paul Albert Troup, Jr., 033306. 
Ralph Neal Tudor, 039032. 

Hugh Jefferson Turner, Jr., 023138. 
John Fogg Twombly 3d, 023519, 
Donald Edward Twyon, 032805. 
James Elroy Tyler, 023079. 

Otis Maxwell Ulm, 023047. 

John Edward Unverferth, 023499. 
Robert Lashlie Utley, 032977. 
Dean Titus Vanderhoef, 022984. 
Woodrow Wilson Vaughan, 023004. 
Donald O’Connor Vaught, 033308. 
Charles Powell Venable, 033247, 
Jonas Alvin Vilhauer, 032732. 
Glenn Marvin Vinquist, 044867. 
Charles Alexander Vitarius, 040544. 
Ernest Von Pawel, 052541. 
Richard Eddison Wade, 032824, 
Glenn David Walker, 033282. 
Harry Hammond Walker, Jr., 023460. 
Marion Walton Walker, 023435. 
James Willard Walters, Jr., 023006. 
Arthur Howard Walton, 044746. 
William Samuel Wanner, 033116. 
Robert Harold Ward, 044280. 
Keith Lincoln Ware, 033181. 
Karlton Warmbrod, 033077. 
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Carl Kenneth Warren, Jr., 023630. 
Pratt Alexander Warren, 023412. 
Ronald Watson, 052459. 

William Walcott Watson, 032756. 
Einar Watten, 044342. 

Evert Cecil Way, O32888. 

Daniel Webster, 033071. 

George Burbank Webster, Jr., 023425. 
Sanford Harvey Webster, 023222, 
Levene John Weigel, 033187. 
Howard Kinney Welch, 033155. 
Charles Edward Welsh, 032706. 
James Robert Wendt, Jr., 022995. 
Anthony Lewis Paul Wermuth, 023252. 
Franklin Andrew Werner, 033307. 
Roderick Wetherill, 023158. 

Jesse Foss Wheeler, Jr., 044719, 
Charles Thomas White, 052708. 
Claude Wilson White, 040448. 

Fred F. White, 033776. 

Frederick Grinnell White, 023326. 
Richard Arthur White, 040524. 
William Rains White, 032847. 
Henry Colmer Whitting, 044487. 
Anders Olof Wiklund, 044597. 
Jordan Joseph Wilderman, 023092. 
Earl Thomas Wiley, Jr., 040442. 
William Christopher Wilkinson, Jr., 023512. 
Frank Argyle Williams, 044750. 
James Frederick Williams, Jr., 023224. 
Marion Gibson Williams, 044841. 
Robert Ray Williams, 022962. 
Trevor Eifler Williams, 032883. 

Joe McAdoo Willis, 032854. 

Charles Vincent Wilson, 023564. 
John Lloyd Wilson, Jr., 033268. 
John Mayer Wilson, 033026. 
William Henry Wilson, 032820. 
Ralph Harris Wiltamuth, 044817. 
Walter Ferrell Winton, Jr., 022966. 
William Daniel Wise, Jr., 032682. 
Landon Albert Witt, 023317. 

John Herold Wohner, 023142. 
Charles Aubrey Wolfe, 044262. 
George Willett Wood, 044203. 

John Clifford Wood, Jr., 052640, 
Milford Walter Wood, 032723. 
Ernest Albert Henry Woodman, 032822. 
Gilbert Hume Woodward, 023102. 
Robert Lee Woolfolk 3d, 052687. 
Charles Arthur Wooten, Jr., 044599. 
Raleigh Osborn Worrell, 032697. 
David Warren Wright, Jr., 033217. 
John MacNair Wright, Jr., 023057. 
Ralph Wright, 032765, 

Preston Wintrode Wyand, 044363. 
Edison Eugene Yates, 039047. 

Jules David Yates, 023127. 
Frederick Jacob Yeager, 022969. 
Pearson Buckley Yeager, 033176. 
Harry Lawrence Yerby, 032719. 
Donovan Paul Yeuell, Jr., 023083. 
Richard Andrew Joung, Jr., 044524. 
Stephen Dana Young, 023430. 
Charles Ware Youngman, 033183. 
Leon Ryno Yourtee, Jr., 044329. 
Ralph Edward Zahrobsky, 023149. 
Alexander Anthony Zaresky, 044353. 
Stephen Nicholas Zarpas, 040505. 
Lawrence Max Zaumeyer, 032906. 
Howard Norvi Zeigler, Jr., 044773. 
Herman Irving Zimmerman, 052576. 
Karl Amos Zipf, 039044. 


To be majors, Judge Advocate General’s 
Corps 

Stanley Francis Flynn, 043765. 
James Everette Johnson, 043704, 

To be majors, Chaplains 
George William Almond, 051978. 
Walter David Shakespeare Barrett, 043152. 
Joseph Theodore Kasel, 043148. 
Edward Mathias Luettgen, 031046. 
Aloysius Joseph McElwee, 043151. 
Joseph John Morrell, 051996. 
Duncan Norwood Naylor, 038860. 
Edward Joseph O'Brien, 031024. 
Theodore Charles Pawlowicz, 051985. 
Perry Truman Raley, 031037. 


1952 


To be majors, Medical Corps 


William Henry Anderson, 056864. 
James Morris Bailey, 031223. - 
Thomas Sherwood Barron, 056862. 
Paul Albert Bischoff, 043192. 
James Thomas Brennan, 031183. 
Sidney Clark Brockman, 031212, 
William Chapman Butz, 056852. 
Emmett Leigh Durrum, 056854. 
Raymond Linton Hack, 031195. 
Henry Myles Johnson, 

Ellsworth Leroy Miller, 031191. 
Robert Williams Nicholson, 056863. 
Harry Dumont Offutt, Jr., 031196. 
John Julius Pope, 031214. 

Ingalls Howe Simmons, 056857. 
Lloyd Wilson Taylor, 031197. 


To be majors, Dental Corps 


Ned Hays Anderson, 031219. 
Richard Albert Grundler, 043188. 
Frank Clement Jerbi, 052027. 
Howard Bernhard Johnson, 056849, 
Richard Leigh Mosgrove, O38880. 
George Wiedenmann Mosley, 043175, 
Melvin John Schueller, 056850. 
Nils Edmund Sondergaard, 052041. 
Russell William Sumnicht, 031208, 
To be majors, Veterinary Corps 
Aaron Francis Allison, 031016. 
George Carlton Coburn, 031025. 
Robert William Cook, 031010, 
Harold Myers Deane, 022887. 
Walter Wallace Fechner, 031033. 
Lloyd Vern Fry, 031014. 
Mulford Charles Lockwood, 038857. 
Glenn Melvin McFadden, 031004, 
Leslie Carlton Murphy, 031021. 
Alpheus Heise Seeley, 026373. 
Ernest St. John Watkins, 031028. 
Robert Henry Yager, 022761. 

To be majors, Medical Service Corps 
Arthur Garber Bouton, 031306. 
Robert Joseph Conroy, Jr., 031321. 
Neville Walter Davison, 031295. 
James Worthy Dean, 031300. 
Murray Frederick Evans, 031296. 
Lyman Phillip Frick, 043239. 
Frederick William Hastings, 031313. 
Patrick Warren Hood, 031308. 
Herman Aven Jones, Jr., 031312. 
John William Loney, Jr., 040138. 
Edwin Sheffield Marsh, 031307. 
Harvey Edward Meagher, 031305. 
Francis Cusick Nelson, 031314. 
Herbert Anthony Noe, 031299. 
Clarence Tillman Olson, 039323. 
William Ambrose Pacey, 031323. 
Robert Otis Quackenbush, 031317. 
Clyde Milton Turner, 043233. 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of sections 502 and 508 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. Those 
officers whose names are ed by the 
symbol (X) are subject to physical exami- 
nation required by law. All others have been 
examined and found physically qualified for 
promotion. 


To be first lieutenants 


XLouls Edward Abele, 059231. 
X Charles Milton Adams, 059126. 
XEarl R. Adams, Jr., 058288. 
Pritchard Gibson Adams, Jr., 060248. 
X Virgil Sullivan Adkins, Jr., 059987. 
Boyde Winston Allen, Jr., 059203. 
xX Robert Aloys Allen, 059936. 
George Marcus Alter, 058290. 
Harold Raymond Anderegg, 059281. 
x Curtis Langford Anders, 059302, 
Alfred Julius Anderson, 059289. 
Xx Robert Benjamin Andreen, 059149, 
X Jack Fulton Andrews, 060119, 
X Millan John Andrichik, 065264, 
X William Jean Ankley, 065259. 
xX Thomas Marion Armour, 065281. 
X Frank Harris Armstrong, 060273. 
Xx John Quirn Arnette, 059418. . 
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* Horace Elma Bailey, 065230. 

XLewis George Bailey, 058296. 

Xx Charles Thompson Baker, 059245. 

Xx Robert Mendenhall Baker, 065223. 
DeForrest Ballou 3d, 056299. 

XJesmond Dene Balmer, Jr., 059219, 
Thomas Fuller Bamford, 059166. 

* Samuel Lyman Barber, Jr., 059375. 

X Raymond Clay Barlow, Jr., 059287. 
Metullus Ard Barnes, Jr., 058302. 

Xx Clarence Donald Barry, 058303. 


X Raymond Ripley Battreall, Jr., 059108. 


XLewis Roy Baumann, 062808. 
Louis Pintard Bayard, 059097. 

X Clyde Beauchamp Bell, Jr., 059227. 

John Arthur Bender, 059317. 

Xx Robert Joseph Berens, 058306. 


Alexander Herman Bernhard, 063419. 


X Earl Craig Betts, 059300. 
Kenneth Dale Billings, 058309. 
John Howard Birrell, 059147. 

XRobert Woolfolk Black, 059350. 

X William Lindsay Black, 063412. 

X Thomas Benjamin Blake, 058311. 

X Alan Watts Blankenship, 060125. 


X Herman Theodore Boland, Jr., 059092. 


X Charles Mitchell Bolen, Jr., 063417. 

X David Endicott Bolte, 059307. 

X Donald Richard Bonwell, 059297. 
Marcellus William Bounds, 059262. 

X John Harry Boyes, 065269. 

* Spencer Marion Bracey, 058317. 

* Robert Louis Bradley, 059244. 

* Julius LaVerne Bragg, 060878. 

* Adrian Beecher Brian, A59332, 
Wesley Henry Brower, 058320. 


X Orlando Vernon Brown, 058322. 
Robert McHugh Brown, 059291, 

X William Cavett Brown, 059118. 

X Harold Henry Brunkhorst, 058324. 

xX Goble Watson Bryant, 059328. 

X Clay Thompson Buckingham, 059247. 

X Kenneth Rogers Bull, 060895. 

X James Edward Bunch, 058325. 

XRichard Nichols Bundy, 059169. 

X Charles Nixon Bunn, 059347. 

* John Charles Burckart, 059299. 

X Robert James Burns, 065258. 
Thomas Hannah Burt, 059416. 

X Louis Stanton Bush, 059264. 

X Aubrey Allen Butler, 065232. 
Donald Andrew Butler, 059909. 

XRoy Thomas Byrd, 059415. 

X Howard Hollis Callaway, 059106. 

* James George Campbell, Jr., 058330. 

XLouis Alexander Caraplis, Jr., 059980. 

XJohn Louis Carr, 059206. 

Mark Charles Carrigan, 063414. 

* Bruce MacDonald Carswell, 059132. 

X Richard Fowler Casper, 058331. 

X Anthony Cavalcante, Jr., 059209, 

Xx Edmund Harwood Cave, 059411. 

* David Jarrett Chandler, 059271. 
John Palmer Chandler, 059095. 
Gilbert Xavier Cheves, Jr., 059290. 

* Hal Samuel Christensen, 063420. 
William Malcolm Church, 058336. 

* James Merrill Clark, 058338. 

XFrank Payne Clarke, 059144. 

xX Charles Collier Clayton, 060852. 

X Clinton Richard Clinedinst, 065225, 

xX Adrian Shuford Cloninger, 065726. 

James Carter Cloud, 065743. 

XLoren Charles Coatney, 058340, 

X Joseph Frederick Cobb, 059990. 

XJames Joseph Coghlan, Jr., 059342, 

Frank Cohn, 058341. 

x Grady Adkisson Cole, 058343. 

X John Joseph Collins, Jr., 065243. 
Charles Sidney Colson, 059383. 

Xx Herbert William Condor, 058345. 
Richard Martin Connell, 059098. 

Xx John Robert Connelly, 065135. 

x Judson Jerome Conner, 059242. 

|X Ollie Derush Conner, Jr., O65606. 

X Robert Eugene Cook, 060162. 

XEdward Francis Corcoran, 065239. 

ix John Joseph Costa, 059112. 


Charles Bedford Costen, 058350. 

Xx Roy Everett Couch, 058351. 
Thomas Black Coughlin, 059323. 
Ranald David Council, 059179. 

XCleatus Jack Cox, 059243. 

X Richard Stirling Craig, 059401. 

XElnomac Vester Creel, 065238. 
Henry Turner Croonquist, 059152. 

Barnard Cummings, Jr., 059420. 

X William Alexander Cummings, 059192, 
George Armstrong Custer, 058356, 

X Ralph Thomas Dabbs, 065244. 

Robert Kirk Dalrymple, 059339, 

Dan Wesley Davis, 060854. 

Harold Osborn Davis, 060242. 

xX Ovid Milton Davis, 058360. 
Preston Augustus Davis, 058361. 

* Bartley E. Day, 059201. 

Seth Sears Day, 059288. 

Leon Luscher de Correvont, 059258. 

Fred Blaine Deem, Jr., 059256. 

X William Leonard Denend, 058365. 

XErnest William Denham, Jr., 059378. 

X Richard Alan de Rusha, 063416, 

Xx Charles Marcus DiCiro, 059991. 
Paul James Dickerson, 058368. 

X Dean Berkeley Dickinson, 059160. 
Hillman Dickinson, 059090. 


X Michael Anthony DiGennaro, Jr., 065497. 


xX Andrew Shumway Dilts, 059353. 

Ralph Parker Dixon, Jr., 058371. 
Stephen Farrar Dodd, 058372. 
Richard Julian , 058373. 
Patrick Joseph Donohoe, 059102. 

x Arthur Roy Driscoll, Jr., 059228. 

Harris Alton DuBois, 065215. 

x John Murphy Dunn, 065252. 

X Richard Tracy Dunphy, 059392. 
Billy Covington DuRant, 058376. 

Joseph Bernard Duray, 065257. 

Clarence Carl Dye, 058377. 

Joseph Alban Eagers, Jr. 059367. 

X Charles Carroll Early, 065601. 

William Fletcher Earthman, Jr., 059403. 

Henry Bateman Edwards, Jr., 058130. 

Stanley Vernon Elierthorpe, 059301. 

John Raymond Emery, 059992. 

X Marshall Gill Engle, 065747. 
Allan Jackson English, Jr., 059316. 
Robert Louis Erbe, 059196. 

X Robert Kent Estes, 059187. 

James Harold Evans, 058380. 

* Thomas Cooper Evans, 058382. 

Alfred Erck Fagg, 059259. 

Ludwig Faistenhammer, Jr., 065249. 


* Stephen Dougias Falkenbury, Jr., 059508, 


X Robert Thomas Fallon, 059239. 
John Allison Farnsworth, 065612. 
XJohn Joseph Fatum, 059380. 
XDean Warren Fay, 065746. 
Philip Robert Feir, 059189. 

X James Woodrow Ferguson, 059659. 
Marcus Bartlett Finnegan, 059109. 

* Robert William Fisher, 058386. 

X Harold Carlton Fitz, Jr., 059159. 

Xx Richard Arthur Fitzgerald, 059278. 
Austin Theodore Flagg, 058387. 
Paul Charles Fleri, Jr., 059251. 

X Wallace Neff Fluckey, 058389. 

John Joseph Foley, Jr., 065209. 

X Charles Richardson Ford, 065274, 

XEarl Paul Ford, 059233. 

* George Lewis Ford, Jr., 058391. 

* John Franklin Forrest, 059269. 

X Charles Christian Fox, 065730. 

X Charles Seaton Francis, 065254. 

* Donald Paul Frandsen, 058396, 

X Oscar Reed Frandsen, 058397. 

X Carlos Lovat Fraser, 065495. 

X David Franklin Frech, 059131. 

X David Gray Freeman, 059393. 

Frederick John Fritz, 059276. 

X Marvin Don Fuller, 059993. 
Avery Skinner Fullerton, 059124. 
Frederick Slocum Gallagher, 059098. 

XCasimer Stephan Gappa, 058401. 

XRobert Arthur Garber, 065277. 

X Oscar Mayo Garcia, 058402. 

* Lyle John Garitty, Jr., 058403. 

X Francis Garner, 065268. 
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Xx William Edward Garofalo, 063409. 
X Paul John Gentille, 063415. 
X Hilton Eugene Geohagan, 065233. 
& Arthur Louis Gerometta, 059344. 
X Robert Harley Gess, 059188. 
XMarvin Hugh Gibbs, 058405. 
Joseph Thomas Gibson, 059184. 
XJoseph Atwood Giddings, Jr., 059183. 
Joseph Hiram Gilbreth, Jr., 059085. 
X Berkeley Shelbourne Gillespie, Jr., 059829. 
XRichard Eugene Gillespie, 059172. 
* Donald Lee Gilliatt, 059994. 
Robert Johnson Gilroy, 059355. 
X Frederick Ingraham Glover, 058408. 
Carl Franklin Godfrey, 058410. 
X Ward Currey Goessling, Jr., 059224. 
X William Hayward Goodwin, 059195. 
X Robert Sheldon Gordanier, 065256. 
X William Ian Gordon, 059996. 
Donald Norton Gower, 059246. 
* John Edward Gray, 058411. 
X Bernard Greenbaum, 059141. 
X Robert Winchester Greer, 059983. 
XJohn Bedinger Gregg, 059825. 
* Harry Augustus Griffith, 059089. 
x Thurman Morgan Groves, 065270. 
X Carl Martin Guelzo, 058416. 
Walter Eugene Gunter, 058418. 
X Frederick James Haesemeyer, 058420. 
* Thomas Carson Hairston, Jr., 065735. 
Xx Alfred Bradford Hale, 059217. 
Allen Keith Hall, 058421. 
* Thomas Jefferson Hallman, 059997. 
XRichard Lee Hammel, 061087. 
John Banks Hammond, 065725. 
Kenneth Ray Hampton, 059382. 
* Donald Eugene Harkins, 065217. 
X James Lowel Harrington, 065221. 
XRichard Emsley Harris, 059979. 
Oscar James Harrison, 058428. 
X Ray Alfred Harrison, 059998. 
x Clyde Thomas Hathaway, 065599. 
* Thomas Carleton Hathaway, Jr., 058429. 
Duane Hays, 058430, 
John Glennon Hayes, 059331. 
Jack Rubin Hayne, 059362. 
X Harvey Tipton Heckman, 059171. 
X James Callahan Hefti, 059830. 
Charles Kenneth Heiden, 059117. 
Xx Glen M. Hemsley, 058434. 
Meredith E. Hendricks, 059129. 
X James Manning Herbert, Jr., 060159. 
X Theodore Ernst Hervey, 059208. 
X Norbert Francis Hesse, 059502. 
XCharles Joseph Heyer, 060245. 
X Pennell Joseph Hickey, 059361. 
XJoseph Elbert Hicks, 065727. 
William Charles Hiestand, 059113. 
xJack Bart Hilburn, 065224. 
XRobert Wilburn Hill, 065227. 
XEdward Roy Hindman, 059114. 
X George Earling Hjorth, 058440. 
XJohn Taylor Hodes, 059261. 
X William Harry Hoffman, 059279. 
X George Christian Hoffmaster, Jr., 050222. 
X Kenneth Harold Holloway 058441. 
X James Harmon Holt, 059185. 
* Herbert Leslie Hoot, Jr. 059292. 
* Norman Barton Hopkins, Jr., 059385. 
Xx Robert Leo Horey, 058442. 
* Edward Brinkley Howard, 059223. 
X Martin Damon Howell, 059181. 
Leo Kay Huber, 059250. 
William Edward Huber, 059088. 
Billy Daniel Hughes, 065236. 
* James Earl Hughes, Jr., 058445, 
James Eugene Hughes, 058444, 
X James Monroe Hull, 065733. 
* John Edwards Hunt, Jr., 065745. 
X John William Hussey, 059999. 
X Wilfred Ernest Irish, Jr., 065271. 
Xx Benjamin Franklin Ivey, Jr., 058448. 
X Winston Richmond Jacobs, 058449. 
* Charles Augustus James 3d, O80000. 
* Thadeus Stanley Janasiewicz, 065268. 
X Marc Raphael Jartman, 059353. 
Willie Hugh Jenkins, Jr., 062809. 
* Hubert J. Jensen, 058452. 
* Reed George Jensen, 059358. 
Maurice Albert Johnson, Jr., 065262. 
X Robert James Johnson, 059357. 
X Ross LeRoy Johnson, 059178. 
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X Thomas Lawes Johnson, 058453. 
Douglas Clyde Jones, 058454. 

Xx George Mortimer Davies Jones, 058456. 
Ogden Sherman Jones, Jr., 059237. 

X Marion Duane Joyce, 065229. 

Irving Neal Judd, 059319. 

* Andrew Joseph Kapec, 062278. 

XDonald Raymond Keith, 059170. 

X Charles Robert Kemble, 059143. 
Ulmont Redvers Kendree, Jr., 059266. 
Neal Duncan Kennedy, 058463. 

X William James Kennedy, 059235. 

X Milton Eugene Key, 058464. 

x Joseph Charles Kiefe, Jr., 060850. 

X Patrick Kimball, 059105. 

XLemuel George King, 058465. 

xX Melvin Eugene King, 059661. 

xArthur Joseph Kingdom, 059202. 
Joseph Paul Kingston, 059386. 
Harold Clarence Kinne, Jr., 061212, 

X Gilbert William Kirby, Jr., 059134. 

X Richard Laurens Kirk, 065276. 

x Albert Chester Kitlas, 058466. 

X Theron Westcott Knapp, Jr., 059186. 

XLouis Henry Knipling, 058467. 

xJim Henry Kolster, 065265. 

x Richard Joseph Koziel, 065235, 

XJohn Krasko, 059406. 

XKarl Joseph Krstulich, 065251. 

X Maurice Keyes Kurtz, Jr., 059107. 

X Kirby Lamar, 059257. 

X Russell James Lamp, 059115. 

X Matthew David Lampell, 059213. 

XJames Louis Lampros, 059283. 
Robert John Landseadel, Jr., 065496. 

X Arthur Earle LaPorte, Jr., 058472. 
Narian Gale Larsen, 058473. 

Lyle Rodger Larson, 065218. 

X Robert Wilson Lauber, 058475. 

XJerry Bennett Lauer, 059164. 

X Douglas Mathewson Lawrence, 065375. 

X Charles Bopes Lee, 059305. 

xX Charles Royal Lehner, Jr., 059241. 

XJames William Leister, 065738. 

X Anthony Raymond Lentini, 058479. 

X Carroll Nance LeTellier, 060118. 

* Addison Leroy Lewis, 065216. 

X Malcolm Kingsley Lewis, 059234. 

X William Thomas Liffiton, 085248. 

Xx Robert Ernest Liichow, 059174. 

XThomas David Lind, 058433. 

X Arthur Herman Lindeman, Jr., 059177. 
Leon Ralph Livingston, Jr., 058487. 

XEarl James Lochhead, 059336. 

Harold Fredrick Lombard, 059205. 

X Eldredge Richard Long, Jr., 058122, 
Homer Samuel Long, Jr., 059158. 

X Willis Homer Lowrey, 059148. 
William Frederick Luebbert, 059096. 

XHenry Leroy Luers, 065214. 

* Hugh John Lynch, 060001. 

X Robert Orren Lynch, 059346. 
Richard Eugene Mack, 058492. 

* Thomas Ralph MacKenzie, 059119. 

XJohn Rodway Mackert, 059146. 
John Harvey Madison, Jr., 059212. 

XJohn Francis Magnotti, Jr., 059200. 

* Worthington Manson Mahone, 065282. 

X Clarence Deemer Maiden, Jr., 059832. 
Harry James Maihafer, 059167. 

X Phillip Leon Mallory, 059769. 

X Eugene Marder, 062807. 

William Eugene Marfuggi, 059345. 

X Alexander Francis Mariconda, 059984. 
Edwin Saul Marks, 059396. 

John Tilton Marley, 059314. 

X Francis Rodney Marshall, 058496. 

X Herbert Edgar Marshburn, Jr., 059414. 

* William Henry Marslender, 059389. 

Xx Stuart Fonda Martin, 059368. 
Amos Clark Mathews, 059104. 

xJohn Albert Maurer, 059225. 
Wayne Albert Mautz, 065228. 

XJoseph Arthur May, 059265. 
Arthur James Mayer, 059221. 

XGlen Ray McAfee, 063410. 

* James John McAloon, 065263. 

XJohn Francis McArdle, 059135, 

X Cosby McBeath, Jr., 059215. 

* John Patrick McBride, 058501. 

XDean Jay McCarron, 059218. 

xJames Lionel McCarthy, 058502. 
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XMax Louis McCausland, 058503. 

X Bruce McClure, 065211. 

Xx George William McClure, Jr., 058504. 
XDavid Douglas McConaghy, 058506. 
Charles Edmund McCrary, 058507. 

XJohn Vincent McDonald, 059238. 

X Richard Vincent McGarey, 058508. 

X Charles Irving McGinnis, 058509. 

X Michael Edward McGuinn 3d, 065734. 

* James Florio McIntosh, 065210. 

X Robert Bryant McIntosh, Jr., 062006. 

X Kenneth Edwin McIntyre, 059087. 

Xx Carroll Stickney Meek, 059274. 

X Sinclair Lewis Melner, 058513. 

X Lucien Eli Messinger 3d, 059294. 

X Glenn Wood Metcalf, Jr., 053514. 

XJ. Hayes Metzger, 059340. 

XStanley Arthur Meyerhoff, 059311. 
Dean Winston Meyerson, 059397. 

X Charles Franklin Miller, 065222. 

X Kenneth Ward Miller, 059359. 

Xx Robert Charles Miller, 059303. 
Rowland Lee Miller, 058517. 

* John Dickerson Mitchell, Jr., 059116. 

X Lawrence Paul Monahan, Jr., 059190. 

XJames Turner Moore, 058522. 

Merl Marshall Moore, Jr., 058523. 

X William Thornton Moore, 059120. 

Xx Clayton Louis Moran, 059298. 

XErnest Howard Morgan, 085260. 
Rex Shorter Morgan, 059496. 

X Richard Harry Morley, 065250. 

Xx Langdon Leander Morton, Jr., 085603. 
Richard Lew Morton, 059313. 

X Thomas Lyons Moses, 059280. 
Mario Victor Motola, 063406. 

X Joseph Edward Muckerman 2d, 059356. 

James Edwin Muenker, 059497. 

X Robert Macon Mullens, 065246. 
Edward Lloyd Murphy, Jr., 058527. 

X William George Myers, 059658. 

X Robert Ennis Nath, 060002. 

X Joseph Williams Negard, 063411. 
James Marshall Neil, 059101. 

XKnute Robert Nelson, 061220. 
Robert Babcock Nelson, 059211. 

xX Robert Charles Nelson, 039091. 

X William James Nelson, 058532. 

xX Wilbert Jerome Newsome, 063418. 

* Jack Walker Nielsen, 058534. 

x George Anthony Nigro, 059270. 

X Robert Wilson Noce, 059175. 

X William Henry Nordin, 059137. 

Xx William Clinton Norman, 059296. 

X Charles Jackson Norris, 065255. 

XJohn William Norwalk, 059833. 
George Alois Nowak, 058539. 
Charles. Kilbourne Nulsen, Jr., 059260. 
Stephens Watson Nunnally, 059110. 

X Tom Christian Oberst, 059178. 

X Robert Thomas O’Brien, 059136, 

Xx Louie Walstein Odom, 065231. 

X Lawrence James Ogden, 059372. 

* Charles Gunter Olentine, 059125. 

X Robert Eugene Olson, 058542. 

* Sidney Earl Ormes, Jr., 058544. 

* Homer Owsley, Jr, 059498. 

X Charles Randall Pack, 060160. 

x Charles Dana Palmer, 059348. 

Xx Richard Armstrong Palmer, 058546. 

XDwayne Arthur Panzer, 058547. 
Loren Scott Patterson, 059309. 

X Paul Allen Paulson, 059318. 

X Roland Eustace Peixotto, 059263. 
Edward Wesley Pence, 058552. 
Oswald Evan Perkins 058553. 
Elmer Bruce Peters, 059198. 

XJohn Joseph Petranck, 059236. 
Eugene Phillips, Jr., 065242. 

X Rocco Piganell, 058558. 

Joseph Mario Pingitore, Jr., 059156. 

X Homer William Poerner, 065219. 

xX George Adams Pollin, Jr., 059168. 

X James Edward Poore 3d, 059295. 
Roger Douglass Powell, 058560. 

X Terence Andrew Powers, 059286, 

X William Sidway Price, 065247. 
William Benjamin Proctor, Jr., 058563. 

XRalph Puckett, Jr., 059165. 

X Harold Glenn Quackenbush, 065110. 

x Quentin D. Quigley, 060909. 
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* Arthur Joseph Rafferty, 058566. 
X John Joseph Ragucci, 059352. 
X William Addison Rank, 059099. 
XJohn Wilhelm Rasmussen, Jr., 059193, 
-XRaymond Joseph Rasmussen, 059161. 
XJim Fort Rast, 060117. 
John Linker Ray, 058570. 
Earl Howard Reeg. Jr., 058572. 
X Robert Allen Reid, 065718. 
John Charles George Rennie, 059767. 
* James Claude Rives, 061138. 
* Ernst Edward Roberts, 059229. 
Xx Charles Gray Roebuck, 059154. 
* David Benjamin Rogers, Jr., 059341. 
xX Willard Bernard Rogers, 058580. 
X Lynn Otto Rohde, 065278. 
* Robert Alexander Ronald, 059337. 
“Robert Murrell Rose, 059127. 
Xx Bernard Solomon Rosen, 059230. 
Edgar Blair Ross, Jr,, 059220. 
Marion Collier Ross, 059273. 
X Billy Joe Rountree, 059327. 
XElwyn Phillips Rowan, 059407. 
* Gordon Douglas Rowe, 058583. 
XEverett Clarence Royal, 058584. 
David Carrick Russell, 062279, 
John Laurence Rust, 059162. 
* Charles Leo Ryan, Jr., 060004. 
* John Edward Ryan, 059365. 
* Bernard Charles Sabel, 059306. 
Joseph Paul St. Clair, 059325. 
Robert Cannon Sanders, 059272. 
Alexander Vincent Sarcione, 059374. 
X Francis Leo Sarsfield, 059312. 
Paul Leland Savage, 058589. 
XJoseph Louis Schmalzel, Jr., 059252. 
Norbert Otto Schmidt, 059123. 
xJames Henry Scholtz, 059349. 
Gerhard Wilhelm Schulz, 059121. 
XRobert Henry Schwarz, 059310. 
LeRoy Victor Sedlacek, 065272. 
* Donald Weston Seibert, 063413. 
X Charles Albert Seitz, 058593. 
Robert Prickett Selm, 058594. 
Philip Louis Semsch, 058596. 
* Joseph Frank Sencay, 059351. 
Harold Edwin Shaw, 058600. 
Henry Bennet Sheets, Jr., 059268. 
Dwight MacFarland Sheldon, 058601. 
Louis Humbert Shelton, 058602. 
X Keith Eugene Sickafoose, 059138. 
Albert Walker Singletary, 059180. 
x George Joseph Small, 058607. 
Cherles Lee Smith, 059399. 
Clayton Joseph Smith, 060005. 
Duane Howard Smith, 059191. 
xJames Francis Smith, Jr., 063422. 
Simeon Mozart Smith, Jr., 059338. 
X Wayne Carleton Smith, Jr., 059382. 
xLeo Eugene Soucek, 060006. 
x Orton Flournoy Spencer, 059240, 
x Charles Louis Spettel, 059128. 
Robert William Spoede, 058610. 
XRobert Montgomery Springer, Jr., 059210. 
Xx Richard Coble Stanton, 061084. 
X Franklin Eugene Staples, 065616. 
Joseph Richard Stauffer, 059103. 
James Harris Steel, 059324. 
* Donald Howard Steenburn, 058614. 
XJoseph Benton Steffy, Jr., 059410. 
XLeslie Earle Stephenson, 058615. 
* Douglas Penn Stickley, Jr., 059387. 
Thomas William Stockton, 059199. 
* George Hans Strauss, 058618. 
St. Clair Streett, Jr., 059163. 
Howard Lynn Strohecker, 059084. 
x George Stukhart, Jr., 059139. 
X Leon Holiday Sugg, 065226. 
x George Donald Summers, 059194. 
Lee Eli Surut, 059150. 
X Russell Jones Suther, 058623. 
X Albert Benjamin Suttle, Jr., 059182. 
x John Earl Sutton, 059155. 
* Quentin Sleaford Swain, Jr., 065267. 
* Stanley Purl Swartz, 063421. 
Trevor Washington Swett, Jr., 059321. 
X Richard Joseph Tallman, 059277. 
Joseph William Tatasciore, 065615. 
Dean Mount Teece, 059100. 
James Michael Templeman, 060007. 
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Paul David Terrien, 059379. 

X Charles Alton Terry, 058628. 

x Jack Dawson Thomas, 059255. 

* Donald Eugene Thompson, 059226. 
X Ward Allen Thompson, 065194. 

Richard Emmett Tobin, 059329. 
Joseph Daniel Toomey, Jr., 059248. 
Edward Everette Tourtellotte, 060124. 
Edwin Stuart Townsley, 059094. 
Earl Noble Trabue, 058635. 

George Warner Tracy, 059145. 
xJoseph McLaughlin Turley, 059404. 

Robert Lee Turman, 058636. 

Albert Farrant Turner, 059293. 
Frederick Carleton Turner, Jr., 058637. 
„Glenn Everett Turner, Jr., 058638. 

X Blaine Exeter Twitchell, 060161. 
Arthur Rutledge Underwood, 059370. 

Guinn Eugene Unger, 058641. 
Allen Earl Van Patten, 065261. 
Jesse Francis Van Sant, 065280. 

X William Steven Vargovick, 059285. 
x John Otto Vogel, 059320. 
John Pat Vollmer, 059284. 

Richard Henry Wagner, 059122. 
Albert Lee Walker, 058644. 

* Edwin Shane Walters, 058646. 
XJohn Maxey Walton, 058647. 
X Charles Walz, 059216. 

X William Oscar Ware, 059282. 

William Farel Warlick, Jr., 065213. 

John Joseph Warnke, Jr., 058649. 
X Hancel L. E. Warren, 065722. 

X Charles Griffis Wellborn, Jr., 065273. 
* Stanley Wesolowski, 058655. 

x William Frederic West, 058656. 

* Alton Ray Wheelock, 059834. 

William Alfred Whichard, 065212. 

* Donald Eugene Whistler, 059204. 

James Alexander Witmarsh, Jr., 059371. 
XJohn David Wightman, 059381. 
Frank Eugene Wilkins, 063408. 
Alton Gustavius Williams, 060251. 
XEdwin James Williams, Jr., 058660. 
XLonnie Walter Williams, 058661. 
XMurray Winn Williams, 059197. 

x Thomas Hutchins Williams, Jr., 059133. 
Dan Hugh Williamson, Jr., 059173. 
William Gordon Williamson, 060010. 
James Alexander Willson 3d, 059111. 

Fred Woodfin Wilmot, 059770. 
* Francis Bernard Wilson, 065737. 

Charles Clinkscales Winn, 058664. 

X William Allen Wise 2d, 060855. 

Francis Anthony Wolak, 059086. 

X J. Carver Wood, Jr., 059335. 
Richard James Woolshlager, 058667. 
John Joseph Wren, O58669. 
* George Wright, 058670. 
xXJames Henry Wroth, 059142. 
Edward Peter Wyruchowski, Jr., 065241, 
Xx Everett Jacob Tacker, 059153. 

James Carter Yadon, 058671. 

* Joseph Jones Yeats, Jr., 059151. 

Edward Keller Yellman, 059364. 
xJohn Howard Yepsen, 059267. 
Ralph Kendall Younger, 058673. 

* Arthur William Youngren, 065279. 
X Lewis Lowenstein Zickel, 059366. 
Charles Bruce Zumwalt, 058679. 


To be first lieutenants, Medical Service 
Corps 
XLester Milton Bornstein, 058315. 
Donald Francis Callaghan, 065253. 
John Robert Cross, 058354. 
X Roger William Little, 065220. 
X Dale Emerson Wykoff, 058678. 


To be first lieutenants, Women’s Army Corps 
Margaret Mary Bulter, L391. 

X Bernice Marie Strube, L333. 

X Virginia Harriet Wandelt, L355. 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of section 107 of 
the Army-Navy Nurses Act of 1947, as 
amended by section 3, Public Law 514, 
Eighty-first Congress, approved May 16, 1950. 
Those officers whose names are preceded by 
the symbol (X) are subject to physical ex- 
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amination required by law. All others have 
been examined and found physically quali- 
fied for promotion, 

To be majors, Army Nurse Corps 
* Dagney Viola Josephine Anderson, N1948, 
XElsie Anderson, N1943. 
x Gertrude Leona Beardsley, N1946. 
xX Margaret Meta Brandt, N543. 
X Gracie Leola Chapman, N2115. 
X Alice Belle Clark, N1870. 
Xx Esther Claussen, N2217. 
XLouise Mary Clifford, N2114. 
Eunice Strange Coleman, N2218. 
xX Miriam Anna Delp, N1944. 
X Frances Ewing, N69. 
Alice Eliza Garanflo, N1868. 
X Elizabeth Lucille Gates, N2350. 
XElizabeth Thompson Hanna, N2026. 
X Marguerite Elizabeth Hendrix, N550. 
* Dorothy Bernadette Keays, N2352. 
Agnes Emily Kutac, N86. 
XFlorie Marion Larson, N2357. 
Xdvelyn Ethel Leen, N1949. 
XMary Teresa Leonard, N2359. 
X Carolyn Antonia Leyko, N1877. 
X Florence Cecelia Malone, N2027. 
xX Mary Amelia Marsic, N1956. 
X Marian Marjorie Matheson, N1875. 
X Mabel Lewis Mullins, N1942. 
xX Margaret Anna Nice, N2119. 
* Ruby Joiner Norwood, N1941. 
XEdna Kathryn Park, N1945. 
X Sylvia Rosetta Pavlovich, N2028. 
XJulianna Sabat, N1874. 
Xx Cecilia Marie Sar, N1876. 


Maude Denson Williams, N1871. 


XNeta Amelia Zinn, N2356. 
To be major, Women’s Medical Specialist 
Corps 
XEmma Theresa Harr, M10004. 
To be first lieutenants, Army Nurse Corps 
* Julia Eloise Hambrick, N1775, 
Mable Lorraine Jack, N1781. 
Lois King, N1771. 
Margaret Elizabeth Knox, N1777. 
X Betty Lou Madden, N1778. 
* Betty Washbourne Mitchell, N1783. 
Margaret Mary Shea, N1780. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 15 (legislative day of 
May 12), 1952: 

Tax COURT or THE UNITED STATES 

John Gregory Bruce, of Kentucky, to be 
judge of the Tax Court of the United States 
for the unexpired term of 12 years from June 
2, 1946. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

Fred Korth, of Texas, to be Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Army. 

In THE ARMY 

The following-named officers for temporary 
appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the pro- 
visions of subsection 515 (c) of the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947: 

To be major generals 

Brig. Gen. William Lillard Barriger, 
011220. 

Brig. Gen. James Clyde Fry, 015023. 

Brig. Gen. Leroy Hugh Watson, 03896, 

Brig. Gen. George Honnen, O12816. 

To be brigadier generals 

Col. Leo Vincent Warner, 08834. 

Col. Edward Joseph O'Neill, 015952. 

Col. Frederic Joseph Brown, O16761, 

Col. Carl Henry Jark, 017556. 

Col, Pau! Donal Harkins, 017625. 

Col. Barksdale Hamlett, 018143. 


PP 
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The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Army Nurse Corps, Regular Army 
of the United States, in the grade indicated 
under the provisions of Public Law 36, 
Eightieth Congress, subject to physical quali- 
fications: 

To be second lieutenants 


Marguerite C. Casey, NS04 793. 
Jean C. Cynkar, NS04 489. 
Dorothy M. Kuehn, NS04828. 
Mary F. McLean, N900308. 


In THE REGULAR Am FORCE 


The following-named cadets, United States 
Military Academy, for appointment in the 
Regular Air Force, in the grade indicated, 
effective June 3, 1952, upon their graduation, 
under the provisions of section 506, Public 
Law 381, Eightieth Congress (Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947), with date of rank to be 
determined by the Secretary of the Air Force: 


To be second lieutenants 


James Henry Aldredge, Jr. 
Josepn Clair Austin 
Richard Julian Baker 
John Landaker Baldner 
Donald William Barton 
Bruce Raymond Beard 
Roy Nelson Berry II 
William Paul Bingham 
Daniel Boone 

William Guy Britton 
Loren Read Brooks 
Joseph Arthur Bulger, Jr. 
Juan Guerrero Burciaga 
Gerald John Carey, Jr. 
Robert Angelo Carlone 
Henry F. Carter 

‘Thomas Paul Casey 
Martin Joseph Celec 
Louis Lawrence Churchill 
Michael Collins 

Robert Jay Craig 

Robert Louis Craine 
Alfred Emmanuel Crehan 
William Harvey Dana 
Philip John Erdle 

James Richard Erwine 
Laurean Thomas Esian 
John William Feyrer 
Robert Franklin Freeman 
William DeWitt Gordon 
Stanley Lee Gregg 
Richard John Hall 

John Joseph Halloran 
Ercell Century Hamilton, Jr. 
Charles Vincent Harvey 
Orin Robert Hilmo 
Thomas Herbert Hobbs 
James Dickerson Hogan 
Robert Eugene Hubeli 
James Hardes Ivers 
Elmer Mason Jenkins 
Lawrence Duane Johnson 
Francis Xavier Keilt 
Robert Neill Kelley 
Thomas Leese Kelsey 
Robert Bruce Kendall 
Robert Bennett King 
Glennon Mead Kingsley II 
John Christopher Knaggs 
Raymond Fred Koestner 
Kenneth Harold Kronlund 
Gerald Alvin Kutz 
William Dearborn Landon 
Ralph Edmund Leonard 
William Lee Linkenhoger 
‘Theodore Roosevelt Loeschner, Ir. 
Larry Roland Lucas 
Douglas Glen Ludlam, Jr 
Charles Jennings Luther 
John Macik 

Preston Tyson Maddocks 
Terrell Butler Mallard, Jr. 
Arthur Thomas Martin 
Reginald Hardy Mattox 
William James McClelland 
Thomas James McClung 
Richard Ernest McCoy 
Willard Lee McCullough 
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James Eugene McInerney, Jr, 
John Robinson McLemore 
John Edward Milner 
Thomas Willard Moore, Jr, 
John Ross Morgan, Jr. 
Thomas John Murphy 
Gerald Junior Naber 
Emmett Augustus Niblack, Jr. 
Raymond Francis Norton 
Marcus Ray Oliphant 
John Theodore Olson 
Elmer Gordon Pahre 
Robert Don Pajares 

John Edward Panchisin 
James Patrick Paris 
Arthur Carl Peters, Jr. 
Frank T. Pimentel 

John Edward Ralph 

James Horace Reeves 
Russel Riegel Rentschler 
Donald Luther Richardson 
Robert Brooks Richardson 
Graham Wharton Rider 
John Francis Robinson 
Davis Charles Rohr 

John Paul Rollston 

Robert Campbell Rounding 
George Lloyd Rule, Jr. 
Robert Louis Rutte 

Louis Celestino Scalzo 
Warren Alan Scaman 
Robert Nels Sheigren 
William Laurie Shields, Jr. 
Raymond Charles Simmons 
Joseph Searle Simon 
Kenneth Adrian Simonet 
David Sheridan Smith 
Robert Turner Smyth 
Clyde William Snodgrass 
James Everett Spence, Jr. 
James Harold Sullivan 
Stephen William Swatt 
Robert Bringhurst Tanguy 
James Edward Underwood 
Joseph John Urschel 
Robert Winfield Vining 
William Thomas Waldrop 
Thomas Edward Walls 
Arthur Lake Webster II 
Henry Meadows West 
Edward Higgins White IT 
James Richard Wiggins 
Donald Nelson Williamson 
Robert Fredrick Winger 
Clinton Harold Winne, Jr. 
James William Woodward, Jr. 
Robert Donald Woodward 
Charles David Youree, Jr. 


The following-named cadet, United States 
Military Academy, for appointment in the 
Regular Air Force, in the grade indicated ef- 
fective June 3, 1952, upon his graduation, 
under the provisions of sec. 506, Public Law 
381. Eightieth Congress (Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947), subject to physical qualification, 
with date of rank to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Air Force: 


Sherman Lile Webster 


The following-named midshipmen, United 
States Naval Academy, for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grade indicat- 
ed effective June 3, 1952, upon their gradu- 
ation, under the provisions of section 506, 
Public Law 381, Eightieth Congress (Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947), with date of rank to 
be determined by the Secretary of the Air 
Force: 

To be second lieutenants 

Mark Oliver Abbott 

John Henry Allen 

Mason Evans Anderson 

Warren Randolph Anderson 

Thomas Neil Bakke 

Charles Davison Ballou 

Robert Paul Bartley 

Theodore Henry Beauregard 

Robert Graham Bell 

Francis William Bernier 

Joseph Edward Bower 
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James Russell Brickel > 
Charles James Bridgman 
Bruce Kilroy Brown 
Charles Waters Bryan 
James William Burch 
Robert Morris Burch 
William Harold Campbell 
Harry Willis Cawthon 
Calbraith Perry Champlin, Jr, 
Ailen Clark, Jr. 

Lawrence Hutchinson Clarke, Jr. 
John Cedric Conover 

Jack Wilbur Cook 

Keith Donald Cordes 
Wendell Ernest Cosner 
James Ronald Crews 

James Britton Crowell, Jr. 
Walter B. Cumbaa 

Edward Eugene Daniels 
Frederic Cornell Davis 
William Alexander Deaton 
John Samuel Degman 
William John Delaney 
Richard Eduard Denfeld 
Roy Sterling Dickey 

John Charles Dickinson, Jr. 
George Huntington Dimon, Jr. 
Clinton Festus Dodson, Jr. 
Maynard Weston Dow 
William Walton Dunn 
Eugene George Eames 
Donn Fulton Eisele 

Dale Forrest Ellis 

William Herbert Elrod, Jr. 
Maurice Allan Enderle 
Coy Eugene Etheridge, Jr. 
William Ashby Evans, Jr. 
Jean Falgoust 

Keith David Fellerman 
James Elry Pischer 

John Joseph Foley, Jr. 
Karl Morris Friedman 
Paul William Feulling, Jr. 
William Davis Gallinger 
Robert Anson Gay 

George Abraham George 
Richard Geriak 

Charles Walton Giles 
Raymond Francis Girard, Jr. 
Edward Galen Givens, Jr. 
Robert Hinds Gorman 
Jerome William Gottesman 
Walter Lee Gragg, Jr. 
Edward Francis Greer, Jr. 
Donald Alford Griffing 
Santlago Guzman, Jr. 
John Arthur Haaren 
Ronald Farrell Hattin 
Frank William Hauff, Jr. 
Wendell Thomas Hazlett 
William Simpson Henderson, Jr. 
Harold Hayne Hester 

Keete Lockett Hester 
Lester Rolin Hewitt, Jr. 
Carl Boyd Hilland 

Frank Lewis Hines 

Jimmie Scott Honaker 
Jesse Barnes Houston, Jr. 
Robert Lynn Howell 
William Brenner Hoyt 
Harvison Hunt 

John Edward Hutton, Jr. 
Robert Joseph Isidoro 
Donald Eugene Jensen 
Clarence Louis Johnson 
Paul Wayne Johnson 
Roger Wayne Johnson 

Roy Harding Jordan 
Robert Thomas Joyce 
Thomas Anthony Julian 
Richard Dwight Kanakanul 
Joseph Eugene Karbus 
William Bernard Kelly 
Richard Elmer Kersteen 


Walter Charles Knapp 
George Jerome Kubal 
Maurice Italo Lallement 
David Wall Lang 
Walker Ames Larimer 
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James Odo Lay 

Andrew Yves LeMoal 
Edward Jones Leonard 
William Gilmore Lepthien 
George William Lester, Jr. 
James Frederick Link 
Nicholas Arthur Liontas 
William Arthur Lusby, Jr. 
Richard Curtis Lyons 
Victor Kingsland Macomber 
Jean Maurice Marchand 
Joseph Aloysius Markum, Jr. 
Joseph Louis Masi 

Lewis Henry Mason 

Robert Gilbert Mathers 
William Patrick Maughan 
Mack Mauldin, Jr. 

William Burdette Maxson 
David Chapin May, Jr. 
John Henry Mayer 

William Ellsworth McConnell 
Robert Darwin McEvers 
Thomas Carothers McEwen, Jr. 
James Richard McFeeters 
Jack Stanley McKinley 
Francis Harold Miller 
Harry Martin Mitchell 
Richard Vito Monopoli 
Robert Moravec 

Richard Bruce Morrin 
Richard Thomas Mulcahy 
Clarence Nash Munson 
Paul Edward Noell 

John Francis O'Grady 
Marvin Ortiz 

Robert Andrew Owens 
John Irvine Paulk 

Dwight Ernest Payne 
Joseph Pidkowicz 

Joseph Nathaniel Portney 
George Edward Price, Jr. 
Roi Francis Prueher, Jr. 
James Lee Quinn, Jr. 
Charles Harold Wickliffe Read, Jr 
Charles Ferdinand Reichmuth. 
Rae Edward Richerson 
Edward Bailey Richter 
James Rodeen 

William Drayton Rottler 
Manuel Patricio Sanchez 
Richard Karl Saxer 
Walter Frederic Schifferli, Jr. 
Ernest Gordon Schultz 
John William Schwartz 
Richard Hilling Scott 

John Richard Sell 

George Edward Severs 
Ronald Glenn Shaw 
Gerald Don Sjaastad 
Lawrence Albert Skantze 
Ferris MacArthur Smith 
James Henry Smith 
Jimmy Lee Smith 

Roy Benjamin Smith 
William Andrew Smith 
Michael Louis Sorrentino 
Thomas Patten Stafford 
William Oliver Steele 

John Peter Stephens 
Wendell Berg Stockdale 
Thomas Joseph Stolle 
James Kenneth Streett 
Robert Neal Strickland 
William Anthony Studabaker 
Stanley Runyan Swanson 
Raymond Leroy Tacke 
Oliver Howard Tallman II 
Thomas Melvin Thawley 
Paul Bristol Thompson, Jr. 
George William Todd III 
Charles Robert Troppman 
Erwin Edwin Troske, Jr. 
James Scott Troutman 
Richard Henry Van Bergen 
Charles James Walsh 
Robert Walter Washington 
Carl Robert Webb 

Leland Merritt Weish 

Jack Williams, Jr. 

David Dale Young 


The following-named midshipman, United 
States Naval Academy, for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grade indicated, 
effective June 3, 1952, upon his graduation, 
under the provisions of section 506, Public 
Law 381, Eightieth Congress (Officer Person- 
nel Act of 1947), subject to physical qualifi- 
cation, with date of rank to be determined 
by the Secretary of the Air Force: 

To be second lieutenant 

Paul Stonebraker MacLafferty 

Subject to physical qualification and sub- 
ject to designation as a distinguished mili- 
tary graduate, the following-named distin- 
guished military student of the Air Force 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force in the grade 
indicated, with date of rank to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Air Force, 
under the provisions of section 506, Public 
Law 381, Eightieth Congress (Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947): 

To be second lieutenant 

Ennis F. P. Miller 

IN THE Navy 

Rear Adm. Walter S. DeLany, United 
States Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, 
and allowances of a vice admiral while serv- 
ing as commander, Eastern Sea Frontier, 
and commander, Atlantic Reserve Fleet. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Frinay, May 16, 1952 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who art humanity’s gracious 
benefactor, we are again beseeching Thee 
for the blessings of wisdom and strength, 
of faith and fortitude, of humility and 
patience, as we endeavor to be the her- 
alds of a new day and the builders of a 
better world. 

Grant that our minds and hearts each 
day may become increasingly strong and 
steadfast in the possession and power 
of moral and spiritual principles and in 
the assurance that Thou hast placed at 
our disposal the inexhaustible resources 
of Thy grace. 

Help us to understand that the 
achievement of a nobler civilization can 
only be possible in terms of the ideals 
and teachings of the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

Give us the vision to see that if our 
Nation, in the providence of God, is to 
play the divinely ordained and appointed 
part in the world reconciliation and 
peace, and in mankind’s salvation and 
security, then, as leaders in Government, 
we must apply the beautiful, the pro- 
found, and the ancient wisdom of the 
Prince of Peace. 

Hear us in His name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title: 


H. J. Res. 445. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President of the United States to 
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proclaim the 7-day period beginning May 18, 
1952, as Olympic Week. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 5715) entitled “An act to amend 
sections 201 (a), 301 (e), 302 (b), 302 
(g), 508, and 528 of Public Law 351, 
Eighty-first Congress, as amended.” 


IMMIGRATION 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
22d of this month hearings will be 
started on a bill designed to permit the 
admission of 300,000 aliens into the 
United States. Considerable propa- 
ganda is being prepared for the purpose 
of attempting to influence the subcom- 
mittee in its decision. 

So that the Members of the House 
may recognize this propaganda when it 
reaches them, I include the following 
instructions that are going forth from 
those interested in authorizing the ad- 
mission of the classes of aliens enumer- 
ated in the bill H. R. 7376: 


SPECIAL MIGRATION Act, H. R. 7376 


Jersey Crrr, N. J. 

This bill authorizes over a 3-year period 
issuance of 300,000 special nonquota visas 
to 117,000 Italians, 117,000 Germans, 22,500 
Greeks, 22,500 Dutch, and 21,000 refugees 
from Communist countries. Their admis- 
sion into the country will be like the dis- 
placed persons, namely, must be sponsored 
by an American citizen, providing a home 
and a job so that they will not become a 
public charge, and at the same time will not 
put anyone here out of a home or job. 

This bill is now before the Immigration 
Subcommittee for consideration, and if ap- 
proved by the full committee, will go to the 
floor of the House for consideration. This 
bill must be passed now before Congress 
recesses in June. 

We want you to write at once to your 
friends and relatives in the West, South, 
and Middle West to write to their Senators 
and Congressmen asking for support of this 
bill. You should also write to the follow- 
ing members of the subcommittee to vote 
the bill out favorably and work for its final 
passage: 

CLIFFORD P. Case, Sixth District, New Jer- 
sey; WrrL1AMm B. WIDNALL, Seventh Dis- 
trict, New Jersey; GORDON CANFIELD, Eighth 
District, New Jersey; FRANK C. OSMER, Ninth 
— House Office Building, Washington, 

You should especially write individual let- 
ters to support the bill to H. ALEXANDER 
SMITH, Senator from New Jersey; ROBERT C. 
HENDRICKSON, Senator from New Jersey; Ep- 
Warp HART, Congressman of Fourteenth Dis- 
trict, New Jersey; ALFRED SIEMINSKI, of Thir- 
teenth New Jersey District, at Washington 
25, D. C. 

You should get your society, club, or or- 
ganization to write similar letters to both 
Senators and Congressmen. 

On the other side, you will find samples of 
letters to be sent. Anyone may write your 
letter, but you must sign it yourself with 
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full name and address. Do not use identical 
wording of sample letter. Get as many of 
your relatives, neighbors, and friends to do 
the same thing. Contact your ward leader 


and committeeman as well as your club or 


society to do the same thing in the name of 
the organization. 

Let us know what you have done and 
what results you got from your letter. 

When you come this Thursday, May 8, 
from 10 a. m. to 9 p. m. for the free chest 
X-ray at Giles Avenue and Broadway, the 
school will be open with pen and postcards 
for you to bring others to write a message 
similar to the ones on the other side. 


SAMPLE LETTERS TO SENATORS 


Dear SENATOR (insert name); I would like 
you to support special emergency immigra- 
tion legislation such as proposed in the House 
in H. R. 7376. This will greatly help my rel- 
atives and friends as well as my neighbors. 

We want to know if you will vote yes to 
support this. Please send us favorable 
answer soon. We won't forget you in the 
November election. 

Grateful for your courtesy and prompt 
reply, I remain with personal regards. 

Sincerely yours. 


Dran SENATOR (insert name): On behalt of 
the membership ot number ing 
whose names and addresses are signed to this 
letter, I write to know if you will support 
a Senate bill to enact special emergency 
immigration legislation that will benefit our 
relatives and friends as proposed by the 
House bill 7376. 

Are you in favor and will you vote in sup- 
port of this measure? Please answer as 
soon as possible. We intend to support 
those who support us. 

With personal regards and thanking you, 
I remain. 

Sincerely yours. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN (insert name): I write 
to ask you to support H. R. 7376, the 
special emergency immigration bill that will 
aid many needy Italians, Germans, Greeks, 
and others. 

I have voted for more than years 
and have never before asked for any consid- 
eration. I want to know how you will vote 
for this bill, yes or no. 

Please answer. Thank you. I won't for- 
get you in the coming elections. 

Sincerely yours. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN (insert name): On be- 
half of my organization o members, 
all voters in this district, I respectfully write 
to inquire your views on the Celler bill, H. R. 
7876, which seeks to enact special emergency 
immigration legislation that will greatly 
benefit our relatives and friends. 

We are anxious to know whether you will 
support this bill. The undersigned members 
will be grateful for your early favorable re- 
ply. They won't forget you in the coming 
elections. 

Grateful for your courtesy and prompt 
answer, I remain, 

Sincerely yours. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 76] 

Aandahl Hall, Moulder 
Albert W. Multer 
Allen, Calif. Halleck Mumma 
Anderson, Calif. Hand Murphy 
Antuso Harrison, Va O'Brien, N. Y. 
Baring Harrison. O'Toole 
Bates, Ky. Wyo. Passman 
Beckworth Hays, Ohio Perkins 
Belcher Hébert Potter 
Berry Hedrick Poulson 
Betts Heffernan Powell 
Boggs, Del Heller Prouty 
Bonner Hoeven Redden 
Boykin Hoffman, Ribicoff 
Bramblett Mich Riley 
Buckley Hunter Robeson 
Buffett Irving Rogers, Tex 
Burnside Jackson, Roosevelt 
Carlyle Wash. Sabath 
Carrigg James r 
Celler Jarman Scott, Hugh 
Chiperfield Johnson D., Jr. 
Cole, Kans. Jonas Sheehan 
Combs Jones, Mo. Shelley 
Crosser Kee Sheppard 
Davis, Ga Kelley, Pa. Sikes 
Dawson Kelly, N. Y. Smith, Va. 
Denny Kennedy Staggers 

ingell eogh Stigler 
Dollinger Kerr Stockman 
Donovan Klein Sutton 
Dorn Latham Tackett 
Doyle Lesinski Thompson, Tex. 
Durham Lovre Van Pelt 
Eaton McGrath Velde 
Engle McIntire Vorys 
Evins McKinnon Watts 
Fine n Welch 
Forand Martin, Mass. Werdel 
Fugate Wharton 
Garmatz Miller, Calif. Wheeler 

Mitchell Wi 

Granger Morano Williams, Miss. 
Greenwood Morgan Wilson, Ind 
Gwinn Morris Wood, 
Hall, Edwin Morrison Woodruff 

Arthur Morton 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 289 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have until 
midnight tonight to file a report on 
the bill H. R. 7800 and that the minority 
may have the same privilege. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING SECTION 1774, SECTION 
201, TITLE II, OF THE TARIFF ACT 
OF 1930 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana, Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 
7593) to amend paragraph 1774, section 
201, title IT, of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman 
briefly explain the bill? 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, this bill was reported unanimously by. 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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The proposed legislation makes a very 
simple and just change in the tariff 
laws. 

Under the existing laws, a religious 
object can be imported into the country 
as a gift to a church or to a religious or- 
der duty free, but the church itself or 
the religious order cannot import such 
an article duty free. All this bill does is 
to make the law uniform. It was re- 
ported unanimously by the committee, 
as I stated. 

Mr. JENKINS. I understand every re- 
striction will be placed on this so that 
there will not be the common importa- 
tion of articles to be sold later? 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. No; quite 
the contrary. It has to be imported for 
the specific use of the church or religious 
organization. 

Mr. JENKINS. And the departments 
of Government admitting commodities 
of that kind will have restrictions placed 
upon them. The contention of the com- 
mittee was that it ought to be regulated 
so that there will not be any abuse of the 
situation? 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. That is 
correct. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph 1774, 
section 201, title II, of the Tariff Act of June 
17, 1930, is amended to read as follows: 

“Paragraph 1774. Altars, pulpits, com- 
munion tables, baptismal fonts, shrines, or 
parts of any of the foregoing, and statuary 
(except casts of plaster of paris, or of com- 
positions of paper or papier-maché), im- 
ported in good faith for the use of, either by 
order of or for presentation (without charge) 
to, any corporation or association organized 
and operated exclusively for religious pur- 
poses.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 677) to fix the per- 
sonnel strength of the United States 
Marine Corps, and to establish the re- 
lationship of the commandant of the 
Marine Corps to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Hause resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 677, with Mr. 
Dempsey in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 45 minutes. Mr. Chairman, in 
explaining this bill to the Committee I 
am not going to yield to the great temp- 
tation of extolling at length the great 
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fighting qualities, the valor, the mag- 
nificent accomplishments of the United 
States Marine Corps during the past 175 
years of American history. It is not 
easy to resist that temptation, for a 
discussion of the United States Marine 
Corps almost compels great flights of 
rhetoric extolling the virtues of this 
splendid fighting organization which 
has become the pride and glory of the 
American people. 

But I think I can take that point of 
view for granted. The story of the 
Marine Corps is well known to all mem- 
bers of the committee. It is cherished 
by all Americans. I can see no pur- 
pose to be served by retracing that his- 
tory now. 

From a glance at the proposed bill, 
you can see that it is very uncompli- 
cated. Its purposes are readily and 
easily understood without extended ex- 
planation. The bill would require that 
this Nation maintain at all times, until 
and unless the Congress determines 
otherwise, not less than four combat 
strength Marine divisions, four combat 
strength Marine air wings, and their 
supporting forces. A floor of not less 
than 300,000 Marines is established to 
keep these units up to strength. The 
bill would also make the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps a permanent mem- 
ber of our top military body, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Two basic points underlying the bill 
should be clearly understood. 

First, the bill is not before the House 
for the purpose of doing a favor for the 
Marine Corps. Neither is it here as a 
tribute to the Marine Corps for its mag- 
nificent service throughout American 
history. 

The bill is drawn solely to strengthen 
our national defense. It is a defense 
measure involving the Marine Corps, not 
a Marine Corps measure only inciden- 
tally involving the national defense. 

Second, I want to make it clear that 
this is in all respects a congressional 
measure. It is not sponsored by the 
Department of Defense. Our Defense 
leaders are, in fact, strongly opposed to 
the enactment of this bill. The Deputy 
Secretary of Defense sent correspond- 
ence to the committee in opposition to 
the bill, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
testified against it. They also testified 
against the bill in the Senate, but the 
Senate approved the principles of the 
bill unanimously despite that opposi- 
tion. The House Committee, with the 
same testimony before it, has favorably 
reported the bill to the House with only 
one dissenting vote. 

So there can be no doubt but that this 
bill, as much as any measure ever to 
come before the House, is by and of the 
Congress and not a bill drawn up in the 
Pentagon and passed up here for the 
Congress to enact. 

Now, why have the Senate and the 
House Armed Services Committees al- 
most unanimously approved the concept 
which would establish as a permanent 
American policy the maintenance of four 
Marine divisions and four Marine air 
wings? And why do the Senate and your 
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Armed Services Committees take the po- 
sition that the Marine Corps Comman- 
dant should be represented on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff? 

I will try to explain these two issues 
as briefly as possible. 

First, what is the need for the Marine 
Corps strength proposed in this bill? 

I think it is a fair statement that no 
fighting force in the world today com- 
mands more universal respect and ad- 
miration than the United States Marine 
Corps. It does not detract from the ac- 
complishments of our other Armed 
Forces to say that in every war the ene- 
mies of the American people have 
learned, with very good cause, to fear the 
United States Marines. In the past 175 
years the Marines have landed more than 
200 times to execute missions of war and 
peace. They have planted the American 
flag in both hemispheres and on all con- 
tinents. The Germans knew them as 
devildogs; the Japanese, from first-hand 
experience, learned about them long be- 
fore Pearl Harbor; the bandits of Nica- 
ragua, Haiti, and Santo Domingo knew 
them as fighting leathernecks, when the 
rest of the world was at peace. Tripoli, 
Mexico, Samoa, and Cuba—even Korea 
80 years ago as well as today—have heard 
the sound and seen the fury of American 
Marines in battle. 

From March 2, 1776, to today in Korea, 
they have fought in almost every major 
military engagement in which our coun- 
try has been involved. Their battle 
streamers are a panoply of America’s 
military history. 

I think we can benefit from the story 
of the United States Marines. In that 
valorous history we can see clearly paint- 
ed the picture of things to come. A stu- 
dent of history of the Marine Corps can 
only conclude that America has a vital 
and continuing need for the mainte- 
nance of a finely coordinated powerful 
ground-air fighting team in constant 
readiness. There is no doubt that such 
a force, highly versatile, fast moving, 
and hard hitting, in which attributes the 
Marine Corps has always excelled, will 
have a continuingly powerful impact in 
relation to lesser international disturb- 
ances of such types as Admiral Sherman, 
our late Chief of Naval Operations, evi- 
dently had in mind when, some months 
ago, he forécast a series of small wars 
over an extended period in the future. 

The maintenance of such a ready 
force, with the powerful punch so char- 
acteristic of the United States Marines, 
may produce two highly important re- 
sults for our people. 

It may well prevent the growth of large 
wars by prompt and vigorous action dur- 
ing their earliest stages. A number of 
witnesses advised the Committee on 
Armed Services of their conviction that 
had such a force been in existence in 
June of last year, the Korean war might 
not have commenced in the first place; 
and at all events, it could have been 
promptly terminated by such a power- 
ful fighting team as is potential in a 
strengthened Marine Corps. 

Second, such a ready combatant force, 
with its highly integrated air arm 
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trained to work in the most painstaking 
coordination with the ground forces, 
with a proud tradition of being immedi- 
ately ready in time of crisis, may well 
be in a position to stay the progress of a 
full-scale aggression long enough for 
our country to mobilize its vast defense 
machinery. 

In the committee report on this bill 
you will find a full discussion of this 
underlying concept, upon which the pro- 
posed bill is based. It seems to me that 
all American history emphasizes the ex- 
treme need for this type of fighting or- 
ganization. If our remote history does 
not adequately teach it, certainly the 
events of June 1950 have made it appar- 
ent beyond all doubt. 

I want to remind the committee that 
almost all of our defense leaders have 
publicly and repeatedly warned that the 
present world strains and tensions con- 
fronting the United States may well last 
for 5, 10, or 20 years in the future. This 
being so, and I can see no reason to doubt 
it, it accentuates far beyond any other 
period in American history the need for 
a superbly trained, immediately ready, 
highly integrated combat team of United 
States Marines, whose function for 175 
years has traditionally been the meeting 
of just the type of crises that may threat- 
en our vital interests for years in the 
future. 

As General Cates, former Marine 
Corps Commandant, told the committee: 

The clear need for such forces has been 
demonstrated beyond question. The capa- 
bility of the Marine Corps to provide these 
forces should be fully exploited. 


With his views the Armed Services 
Committee is almost unanimously in 
accord, 

Now, the defense people had this to 
say about the strength proposed for the 
Marine Corps in this bill. 

They are strongly opposed to the 
strength features of this bill, and their 
arguments can be reduced to these ma- 
jor objections: 

First, the Congress should keep the 
strength of the Marine Corps tied to the 
strength of the United States Navy. 

Second, they testified that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and not the Congress, 
should determine the minimum size of 
the Marine Corps—in other words, the 
idea was that this is not a suitable sub- 
ject for legislation by the Congress. 

Third, they contended that the maint- 
enance of a constantly ready, enlarged 
Marine Corps would be duplicative of any 
competitive with the Army and the Air 
Force, and, therefore, that the proposed 
bill would hurt those branches of the 
Armed Forces and result in unnecessary 
cost. We carefully considered these ob- 
jections and have set out our views in 
respect to each of them in the committee 
report, which I hope the members of the 
committee have read, As regards the 
tying of Marine Corps strength to Navy 
strength, nothing could be more absurd. 

The strength of the Marine Corps has 
no direct relationship to Navy strength. 
Now, to be frank about it, the only rea- 
son why the defense people maintain 
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this argument appears to me to be this: 
They are afraid of the budgetary impact. 
The Army, the Navy, and the Air Force 
are afraid that if the Congress maintains 
a large Marine Corps, this will hurt their 
budgets in the future. We might just as 
well be blunt about it. That is all that 
this argument amounts to. 

I know this: No military man can 
soundly maintain that the functions of 
the Marine Corps, as performed today in 
Korea, or as performed throughout 
American history, which involve the use 
of the Marine Corps under Army com- 
mand time and again, which involve 
their use in small and large-scale am- 
phibious operations which may or may 
not relate to naval campaigns, and which 
involve the extended use of Marine Corps 
aircraft solely to support ground troops, 
can in any way be sensibly geared to the 
size of the American Navy. 

It is sound, of course, to have the num- 
ber of Marine Corps detachments as- 
signed to Navy ships increase and de- 
crease according to the number of ships 
in active commission. It is likewise 
sound to vary the size of Marine Corps 
security detachments according to the 
security obligations imposed upon the 
Marine Corps in protecting naval shore 
establishments. 

But it makes no sense whatsoever to 
try to gear to the size of the Navy the 
number of marines to be used in support 
of ground operations of a nonnaval 
nature, and our history is filled with in- 
stances of such use of the Marine Corps. 
More currently, with marines under 
Army command in nonnaval battles in 
Korea, how ridiculous it would be to say 
that the size of that organization should 
be related to the size of the fleet. 

No, this argument is based on one 
thing only, and there is nothing at all 
military about it. It is designed to keep 
on slicing the budgetary pie downtown 
in the same proportions as heretofore. 
The Armed Services Committee has re- 
jected that argument accordingly. 

I am not going to spend much time 
contesting the second argument that the 
Defense Department and not the Con- 
gress should determine the minimum size 
of our fighting forces. Of course, the 
Congress should listen very attentively 
to the recommendations of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on these matters, and the 
Congress has consistently been very re- 
sponsive to them in almost all instances 
in the last few years. This does not 
mean, however, and I think it is time we 


to determine the size and composition of 
our Armed Forces. 

It is ironic to see this and that armed 
force, or the Defense Department gen- 
erally, seek the assistance of Congress in 
writing its composition into law when it 
conceives that action as furthering its 
interest of the moment; and then to see 


up military considerations, when they 
are asked for views on legislation that 
— do not feel is entirely to their bene- 

No, here again the Committee on 
Armed Services, and the United States 
Senate, have concluded that the argu- 
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ment advanced by the Defense leaders 
is entirely unsound. It is the function 
of the Congress to legislate on these mat- 
ters under the Constitution, and it does 
not do much credit to our Defense lead- 
ers. I must say in all frankness, to offer 
this argument against this measure and 
then advance the directly opposite argu- 
ment when they conceive a different bill 
to be in their best interests. 

As for an enlarged Marine Corps du- 
Plicating the other Armed Forces, noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. 

In the last war the Marine Corps grew 
to a size of 486,000. There were no 
charges of duplication or competition 
then, but it is now argued that this bill, 
which proposed a much smaller Marine 
Gane will produce undesirable competi- 

n. 

The National Security Act spells out 
these things pretty well. 

It states that the Army shall prepare 
land forces for the effective prosecution 
of war, and by that the act meant all-out 
war. 

The act states that the Air Force will 
be responsible for the preparation of the 
air forces necessary for the effective 
prosecution of the war, and here again 
the intent of the act was that the Air 
Force shall be prepared to apply its air 
power, as distinguished from Naval and 
Marine Corps air power, in an all-out 
military effort. 

The purpose of insuring a ready Ma- 
rine Corps of four divisions and four air 
wings, which, speaking relatively, is cer- 
tainly not a formidable force, is not to 
provide either the land forces or the air 
forces necessary for the effective prose- 
cution of all-out war. Its purpose is, 
rather, to provide a balanced force in 
readiness for a naval campaign, and, at 
the same time, a ground and air striking 
force ready to suppress or contain inter- 
national disturbances short of large- 
scale war. 

It is the view of the Armed Services 
Committee that, rather than being du- 
plicative or competitive, the mainte- 
nance of such a Marine force would bet- 
ter enable the Army and the Air Force 
to concentrate on their major responsi- 
bility of preparing for all-out war. 

Of course, none of us knows what to- 
morrow may bring in a military way. We 
can hope that the hostilities in Korea 
will cease. They may not. We can hope 
that large-scale military action will not 
recur in Indochina, or commence against 
Formosa or the tremendously vital petro- 
leum areas of the Middle East. We can 
hope that there will not be Communist 
inspired and controlled insurrections in 
the Philippines. We can hope that there 
will not be grave disturbances in this and 
that nation in Europe over the coming 
months which would require immediate 
protection of Americans by American 
ground and air forces. 

But we do not know about the likeli- 
hood of such matters with any degree of 
assurance. 

What the Armed Services Committee 
is convinced of is the very evident need 
to maintain in constant readiness this 
powerful Marine Corps fighting force in 
today’s troubled world, and we propose 
that the Congress accomplish this goal 
by the enactment of this bill. 


May 16 


Let me read to you now what the Uni- 
fication Act defining the mission of the 
Marine Corps provides: 


The United States Marine Corps, within 
the Department of the Navy— 


And I want to say right now and im- 
press this fact upon every one of you, the 
Marine Corps is not part and parcel of 
the Navy. Get that in your minds. It 
is a separate organization, created by 
act of Congress. However, it is within 
the Naval Establishment. Now, there is 
a big difference legally and in the bills 
between being in the establishment and 
being a part and parcel of the Navy. 
The Marine Corps is a separate entity. 
It is administered by the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps. He makes his re- 
ports not to the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions but to the Secretary of the Navy, 
just as separate an entity as language 
in statute can possibly make it. 

The United States Marine Corps, within 
the Department of the Navy, shall include 
land combat and services forces and such 
aviation as may be organic therein. The 
Marine Corps shall be organized, trained, 
and equipped to provide Fleet Marine Forces 
of combined arms, together with supporting 
air components, for service with the fleet in 
the seizure or defense of advanced naval 
bases and for the conduct of such land op- 
erations as may be essential to the prosecu- 
tion of a naval campaign. It shall be the 
duty of the Marine Corps to develop, in co- 
ordination with the Army and the Air Force, 
those phases of amphibious operations which 
pertain to the tactics, technique, and equip- 
ment employed by landing forces. In addi- 
tion, the Marine Corps shall provide detach- 
ments and organizations for service on 
armed vessels of the Navy, shall provide se- 
curity detachments for the protection of 
Naval property at Naval stations and bases, 
and shall perform such other duties as the 
President may direct. 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas, 

Mr. TEAGUE. Will the gentleman 
read the rest of that provision? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. I will be glad to 
read it. 

Provided, That such additional duties 
shall not detract from or interfere with the 
operations for which the Marine Corps is 
primarily organized. 


The Army, Navy, and Air Force are 
afraid that if Congress maintains a large 
Marine Corps it will hurt their budget in 
the future. We must just be blunt about 
that. That is the whole truth about the 
situation. 

The Marine Corps, fixed by Congress, 
has a mission to perform any duty that 
the President may direct. Who for one 
moment can think that the Navy’s ac- 
tivities and the Marine Corps activities 
in Korea are equal and that we should 
only do that which is tied to what the 
Navy is doing today in Korea? 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. COUDERT. Before the gentle- 
man exhausts his time, there are a num. 
ber of questions I would be very much 
interested in hearing the answers to. 

Mr. VINSON. All right. Let us have 
them right now. 
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Mr. COUDERT. My mind is quite 
open on the subject. I do not pretend 
to be an expert as is the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia on military 
affairs. 

Mr. VINSON. Ask the question be- 
cause time is running. 

Mr. COUDERT. The gentleman has 
control of the time so that is not serious. 

Mr. VINSON. Ihave to yield to others, 

Mr. COUDERT. Let me say at the 
outset I yield to no one in my respect 
and high regard for that distinguished 
military body known as the Marine 
Corps. I would certainly do nothing to 
in any wise reflect upon its prestige or 
to affect its ability to continue its great 
military service to our country. 

The Marine Corps has been an elite 
corps. It has always been in the very 
front of battle, it has always had the 
best there is in the armed services. You 
are now proposing a mandatory fioor of 
300,000 men. My first question is, What 
is the present strength of the Marine 
Corps and does the Marine Corps now 
resort to the draft for its manpower? 

Mr. VINSON. In answer to the last 
question I may say that for the first 
time in the history of the Marine Corps 
they are under the draft to get certain 
personnel. 

Mr. COUDERT. What is the present 
strength? 

Mr. VINSON. I might just as well 
take that question up now. I propose 
to offer an amendment by direction of 
the Committee on Armed Services that 
the Corps be reduced from 300,000 to 
235,000 enlisted personnel. That is the 
approximate amount the Congress has 
appropriated for in the fiscal year 1953. 
Now, get this in your mind: According 
to my information, it will not cost one 
dollar if the committee adopts this 
amendment to maintain a floor of 235,- 
000 enlisted men. 

Mr. COUDERT. I congratulate the 
gentleman because that goes a very long 
way toward meeting that particular 
question in my mind. I have one or two 
other questions. There is another prob- 
lem that concerns me even more than 
that and that is the provision for add- 
ing the Commandant to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Mr. VINSON. I am going to discuss 
that right now. 

Mr. COUDERT. May I make the 
point because the point does not appear 
in this bill. As I read the unification 
law the top policy committee or group 
in the Defense Department is the Armed 
Forces Policy Council. That is section 
171 (e) of section 5 of the United States 
Code. That Council is composed of nine 
members—five civilian Secretaries, the 
Secretary of Defense, the Under Secre- 
tary and the Secretaries of each of the 
three services on the civilian side, and 
four of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Chairman, the Chief of Staff of the 
Army, Chief of Naval Operations, and 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force. To be 
sure, that act does specify that the Secre- 
tary of Defense shall have the decision, 
but it would be a very extraordinary man 
who is not very largely influenced by the 
eight men who sit around him, four of 
whom are professional soldiers. In my 
judgment that set-up seriously jeopard- 
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izes civilian control of the Armed Forces 
of the United States. Now you are pro- 
posing to add the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
making five. This act does not by its 
own terms make the Commandant also 
a member of that policy committee, but 
can there be any doubt, I ask the gentle- 
man from Georgia, that if you make the 
Commandant a member of the Joint 
Chiefs and every other member of the 
Joint Chiefs is also a member of the 
Council, the Policy Council, that next 
year a bill will be brought in and there 
will be great pressure to make that Com- 
mandant also a member of the Council 
so that you will have five military men 
and five civilians? 

Mr. VINSON. Let me assure the 
House of one thing, there will always be 
civilian control. 

Mr. COUDERT. I doubt whether 
there is very much today. 

Mr. VINSON. Well, the gentleman is 
in error, because there is complete civil- 
ian control, and here is a statement of 
what we are trying to do right now. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas, 

Mr. TEAGUE. The gentleman stated 
that the present law provides that the 
Marine Corps shall be 20 percent of the 
Navy, and as I understand that law at 
present is suspended; is that corect? 

Mr. VINSON. That is correct. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Would the gentleman 
tell the House what the maximum 
strength of the Army is today? 

Mr. VINSON. I am glad the gentle- 
man raised that question. This is noth- 
ing new in legislative procedure. We 
brought in a bill here not long ago set- 
ting up the composition of the Army. 
We said what the Army should be. We 
brought in a bill setting up the compo- 
sition of the Air Force. It has been on 
the statute books fora year. We set up 
the composition of the Navy. We even 
go to the extent of saying that the ship- 
building program should be of many 
tons. We even go to the extent of say- 
ing that the composition of the Air Force 
should consist of so many planes. Now 
we are doing the same thing in the 
Marine Corps, in principle, that we have 
done heretofore, except we are saying 
that the minimum strength shall be 
what is fixed in this bill. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Well, the gentleman 
did not answer my question. 

Mr. VINSON. I think it is 800,000 
men. I have not the figure here, but I 
can furnish it. 

Mr. TEAGUE. And this bill would 
make the Marine Corps what strength? 

Mr. VINSON. The Marine Corps un- 
der this proposal as amended would be 
235,000, for which the gentleman from 
Texas has already voted to appropriate 
the money. 

Mr. TEAGUE. The gentleman did not 
answer my question. What is the maxi- 
mum strength of the Marine Corps pro- 
vided by this bill? 

Mr. VINSON. The maximum strength, 
the ceiling, would be 400,000. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Four hundred and 
forty-eight thousand, 
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Mr. VINSON, That is the maximum 
strength. The minimum strength 
would be 235,000, with the amendment 
I propose to offer. 

Mr. TEAGUE. One other question. 
Is it not true that the maximum strength 
of the Army today is 837,000? There is 
no floor under them. It is up to the 
Committee on Appropriations and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to set the strength. 

Mr. VINSON. Thatisright. Now we 
all understand there is no floor under 
the Army; there is no floor under the 
Navy and no floor under the Air Force. 
The reason why is sound. The justi- 
fication for putting a floor under this is 
to keep in readiness at all times a mobile 
force, a Virile striking force that we can 
use while you mobilize the defense of 
this country. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The gentleman 
from New York brought up the question 
about draftees in the Marine Corps. I 
think it ought to be brought out that 
the condition of the Marine Corps in 
Korea was due to the action taken by 
the Committee on Appropriations on the 
recommendation of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; that had the appropriation bill 
that year been passed, the Marine 
Corps would have been reduced approxi- 
mately 65,000 men. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And when the 
Marine Corps was called on, they called 
on their reserves. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Last August they 
began calling their draftees. In order to 
give the Reserves a break and get them 
out they went into the draftee business; 
but beginning next month they are not 
calling any more draftees. 

Mr. COUDERT. If the gentleman will 
yield further, is it not a fact that the 
sum and substance and purpose of this 
bill is to set up the Marine Corps as a 
fourth and co-equal military depart- 
ment? 

Mr. VINSON. No, not at all. The 
purpose of this bill is to give the country 
a strong defense arm by keeping in 
readiness a small group while America is 
being mobilized. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. In the contemplated 
built-up strength of the Marines, does 
the gentleman anticipate that their 
medical service will still be furnished by 
the Navy? 

Mr. VINSON. Everything that under 
the law the Navy furnishes to the 
Marines will be furnished under this bill. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Will the Navy still 
furnish the same supply system? 

Mr. VINSON. They will furnish 
everything the Navy furnishes the 
Marines now. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Those of us who sit 
on the appropriation measures, and I 
think we are perfectly entitled to this 
information, should not then ever antici- 
pate as a result of this bill any request 
for a separate medical corps for the 
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Marines, a separate hospital system for 
the Marines, a separate supply system 
for the Marines, or a separate engineer 
system for the Marines? 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. It will continue to 
function under the Navy set up as it 
is at this time? 

Mr. VINSON. Exactly. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Is it anticipated that 
if this bill is enacted it will be necessary 
to set up any new Marine bases? 

Mr. VINSON. Not at all beyond those 
in the fiscal year 1953 program. That 
will not be necessary. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. So if that is true, 
then we should not anticipate that there 
will be any increased cost to the Federal 
Government as a result of this bill? 

Mr. VINSON. Not beyond fiscal year 
1953. The gentleman is correct. We 
are today appropriating, according to my 
information enough to take care of the 
floor of 235,000 enlisted men. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I just wanted to get 
it clear. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. So many times 
those things are not clearly set out. 
Then, after the law is enacted propon- 
ents come in and say, “We have to have 
so many millions for this and so many 
billions for that,” and then they tell us 
that they have to have it because Con- 
gress passed the law. The gentleman 
has answered that and has assured us 
that nothing like that will happen. 

Mr. VINSON. I am glad the gentle- 
man has raised the question. Let me 
assure the House that by passing this 
bill and putting a floor under the Marine 
Corps it will not cost, according to my 
information, 1 penny more than is being 
appropriated in fiscal year 1953, because 
the Marine Corps has almost 235,000 men 
today. There will be no additional hos- 
pitals, no additional bases beyond fiscal 
year 1953; there will be nothing of that 
character brought about on account of 
the 235,000 floor for the Marines. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Is it not true that 
during the last war the Marine Corps 
built up to six full combat divisions, and 
that they were supplied medically and in 
every other way by the Navy as they 
have been traditionally? 

Mr. VINSON. That is correct. Let 
no one disturb himself about this, that 
there is going to be competition with the 
Army, that you are going to have two 
armies. You will have nothing of the 
kind. You will have the Marine Corps, 
and I hope that Congress will always 
keep it at 235,000. During the war we 
had a Marine Corps of 460,000. It was 
not in competition with the Army. The 
whole theory, the whole philosophy of 
this bill is to keep a force im readiness, a 
small, virile striking force, while the de- 
fense of this country is being mobilized. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Just to keep the 
record straight, is it not true that in ad- 
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dition to the 235,000 enlisted men you are 
going to have 23,500 officers? 
5 5 VINSON. Yes. The ratio is 10 

1. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. So the strength 
will be 258,500? 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The Marines are 
working up to that ceiling at the present 
time. 

Mr. VINSON. They will attain about 
243,000 under the fiscal year 1953 ap- 
propriation at the end of this fiscal year. 
So when you vote for this bill you can go 
home and say to your constituents that 
you put a floor under the Marines, but it 
did not cost any more money than is 
contained in the fiscal program for 1953. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Is 
it not true that this is being done some- 
what to stop the sniping and under- 
handed attack to weaken the Marine 
Corps? 

Mr. VINSON. No. It is done strictly 
to strengthen the defenses of this Na- 
tion. It is not being done as a tribute 
to the great Marine Corp organization. 
It is done because it is a sound military 
policy to do it. The only reason why, in 
my judgment, that some of the people 
in the Pentagon were against this bill 
is because they were apprehensive it 
might take part of their budget away 
from them. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. And 
you do not want the Marine Corps weak- 
ened; is that not correct? 

Mr. VINSON. We do not want the 
Marine Corps weakened. We want a 
strong defense, and through this meas- 
ure you can get a strong defense. If 
any of these small wars break out in the 
days to come, then you will have an or- 
ganization that can defend this country 
and keep the fire down until you get 
the resources of this Nation mobilized in 
order to carry on a large war, if that 
should become necessary. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. SADLAK. Inasmuch as the gen- 
tleman said we would be fully protected 
against any small wars, which might 
break out, would you call the present 
conflict a small war? 

Mr. VINSON. No, of course not. But, 
I would say that if we had such an or- 
ganization, a strong Marine Corps in 
June 1950, probably by moving in 
quickly you could have stamped it out. 
Look what we did in Nicaragua. 

Now, I think what I have just stated 
is an adequate summary of the views of 
the Armed Services Committee as con- 
trasted to the views of the defense lead- 
ers in the Pentagon on the question of 
strength. I would like to remind the 
committee once again that the same op- 
posing views I have just related were 
also presented to the Senate Committee 
on Armed Services, but, after due con- 
sideration, that committee, as your 
House committee, rejected those views, 
and the Senate unanimously supported 
the measure substan in the version 
that this committee has brought it to the 
floor of the House today. 
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There is only one remaining issue in 
the proposed bill. That is making the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps a per- 
manent member of the Joint Chiefs of 


The genesis of this recommendation 
is the investigation of unification and 
strategy conducted by the committee in 
October 1949, and the recommendation 
is expressly contained in the unani- 
mously adopted report of the committee 
which was issued on March 1, 1950. 

At that time, that is, in March 1950, 
the Armed Services Committee was 
unanimously agreed that the national 
interest demands a broadening of the 
base of deliberations of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. The committee stated in 1950, 
in its report, as follows: 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff structure does 
not contain adequate checks and balances 
to insure an amalgam of service views as 
regards strategic matters; as constituted, it 
can result eventually, and for a continuing 
period, in the imposition of two-service stra- 
tegic concepts upon a third service—a proc- 
ess in the early days of unification, that 
could, in the view of the committee, produce 
ultimately a seriously unbalanced defense 
program. 


After that presentation of the com- 
mittee’s views in March 1950, the com- 
mittee concluded that it would sponsor 
legislation to add the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff as a member thereof. 

I again remind the committee that the 
recommendation I have just related was 
adopted unanimously by the committee. 

The committee’s hearings on this bill 
have reinforced the committee’s views 
that the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps should attend all meetings of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and be a fully par- 
ticipating member thereof. It is our view 
that the admixture of the fresh and in- 
dependent viewpoint of the Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps, whose organi- 
zation is trained to fight on land, on the 
sea, and in the air, will have the very 
beneficial effect of broadening and bal- 
ancing the deliberations of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

I think there can be no doubt that the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, with 
his broad experience in the three ele- 
ments of warfare—land, sea, and air— 
and he is the only individual whose or- 
ganization is so skilled—will serve as a 
catalyst in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. His 
views and experience should be very 
helpful in bridging the gap of experience 
and viewpoints which have existed be- 
tween the other members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. It is not contended by 
the Armed Services Committee that the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps is as 
skilled as the Army Chief of Staff in the 
conduct of large-scale land operations, 
nor is he as skilled as the Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force and Chief of Naval Op- 
erations in their large-scale air and 
naval operations. He is, however, the 
only Chief of Military Service in the Pen- 
tagon today who is not a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; and of the Chiefs 
of Services, he is the only one whose 
mode of warfare fully encompasses, in 
one fighting organization, all three ele- 
ments of warfare. 
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It may be helpful to the committee to 
make this observation: 

While the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps does not know as much about 
large-scale air warfare as does the Chief 
of Staff of the United States Air Force, 
it is fair to say that he knows more about 
air warfare than does the Chief of Staff 
of the Army inasmuch as under his own 
command are very significant air ele- 
ments providing close air support for 
Marine ground units. 

It is correct, I am sure, that the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps does not 
know as much about large-scale ground 
warfare as the Chief of Staff of the 
Army, but I am quite confident that he 
knows considerably more of this type of 
warfare than does the Chief of Staff of 
the Air Force. 

Unquestionably, the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps knows far less about 
the problems of large-scale naval war- 
fare than does the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations, but I am sure the Chief of Naval 
Operations would be among the first to 
agree that the Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps knows more about naval war- 
fare than does the Chief of Staff of the 
Army and the Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force; and I am equally sure that the 
Chief of Naval Operations would agree 
that the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps knows more about ground warfare 
and about providing close air support for 
ground troops than does the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

I might also point out to those mem- 
bers of the committee who, like the 
members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, are eager to make unification a 
complete success, that it was primarily 
for the attainment of that objective that 
the Armed Services Committee recom- 
mended in March 1950 that the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps be made 
a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

I think it is evident to all of us that 
the leadership of our Defense Establish- 
ment, from the top down, is composed 
very predominately of individuals whose 
training in the art of warfare has largely 
been identified with land warfare, as 
contrasted to the maritime school of 
war. It is no derogation of any of the 
individuals whom I am about to mention 
to point out that the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff has spent his entire 
lifetime dealing with Army strategy and 
tactics and War Department organiza- 
tion concepts; that the Chief of Staff of 
the Air Corps has had nearly all of his 
military experience, including his school- 
ing at the United States Military Acad- 
emy, in the service of the United States 
Army; and, of course, that the Army 
Chief of Staff, General Collins, is at the 
culmination of a lifetime of service in 
the Army. It may be relevant also to 
point out that the Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces likewise has had 
only Army service in his experience. 

By these remarks I do not mean to 
imply, for I do not believe it, that such a 
background on the part of these distin- 
guished men whom I have mentioned 
would make them intentionally respond 
to any given set of military circum- 
stances in any given way. But how ob- 
vious it is that extensive experience in 
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one mode of warfare will condition any 
person to approach the problems in- 
volved in the defense of the United 
States predominantly from the view- 
point with which the person is most 
familiar. 

It is evident that in the entire hier- 
archy of our defense program there is 
but one voice reflecting the maritime 
school of war. He is the Chief of Naval 
Operations, who is today an exceedingly 
able and courageous man, and who is 
doing a magnificent job for the Nation 
as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
But even the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions is not thoroughly schooled in the 
problems of the United States Marine 
Corps. Although the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps and the Chief of Naval 
Operations, who separately report to the 
Secretary of the Navy as chiefs of their 
respective and separate military serv- 
ices, do have in common a largely 
maritime concept of warfare, it is evi- 
dent that the Chief of Naval Operations 
cannot reflect accurately the views of 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, for today 
as repeatedly in the past, the Marine 
Corps is being used for strictly land op- 
erations which are not identified in any 
way with the conduct of a naval 
campaign. 

The fact is that the late Chief of 
Naval Operations, Admiral Sherman, 
testified to our committee that the Ma- 
rine Corps Commandant should be pres- 
ent at all meetings of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff where Marine Corps matters 
are specifically discussed. The commit- 
tee conceives that this in itself is evi- 
dence enough that the Chief of Naval 
operations, no matter how objective and 
able, cannot be fitted by training and 
experience to speak adequately for an 
organization, the United States Marine 
Corps, which so frequently in our his- 
tory has served in non-naval activities 
and entirely apart from the forces un- 
der the command of the Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

I think it will be of further interest to 
the committee for me also to point out 
that the Chief of Staff of the Army also 
testified that the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps should be consulted by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff when Marine 
Corps matters are under consideration. 

Of course it is evident that all matters 
considered by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have a greater or lesser impact on the 
Marine Corps. Therefore, from the 
logic of the viewpoint of the Chief of 
Staff of the Army and the Chief of Staff 
of Naval operations themselves, it can 
only be concluded that adequate repre- 
sentation of the Marine Corps and its 
valuable viewpoint can only be achieved 
by making the marine commandant a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The opposition of the Defense De- 
partment to this proposal is based on 
the idea that the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations can adequately represent the 
Marine Corps on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, but as I have just explained, and 
as the former Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Admiral Sherman, himself as 
well as conceded in our hearing, he is 
not fitted by training and experience to 
perform this function adequately. 
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The Defense Department also argued 
that the Marine Corps is a component 
part of the Navy and, therefore, it would 
not be sound to have the Marine Corps 
represented on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
But here, again, the Defense Department 
has shown more enthusiasm in its opposi- 
tion than accuracy. The fact is that the 
Marine Corps is and always has been, 
since its inception 175 years ago, a sepa- 
rate military service apart from the 
United States Army, the United States 
Navy, and United States Air Force. The 
Commandant of the Marine Corps re- 
ports directly to the Secretary of the 
Navy, as does the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. The Chief of Naval Operations 
commands that part of the Marine Corps 
which is assigned by the Secretary of the 
Navy or the President to the operating 
forces of tue fleet, but this is no different 
from any unified command established 
anywhere else. There is no doubt that 
the command of the Marine Corps is 
vested in the Commandant under the 
President and the Secretary of the Navy. 

Next the Defense Department argued 
that the Marine Corps is a specialized 
Service and is comparable, therefore, to 
airborne troops, submarines, the stra- 
tegic Air Forces, and so on, and so should 
not be represented on the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

The fact is, the Marine Corps is the 
only military service trained and equip- 
ped to fight on the land, on the sea, and 
in the air. I think it is a very fair and 
accurate statement that this training is 
breadth, not specialization—that it is, 
in fact, greater breadth of military train- 
ing than is encompassed in any of the 
other armed forces. 

Perhaps in some desperation after the 
committee had dealt with these objec- 
tions, the Defense leaders then said that 
adding the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps to the Joint Chiefs of Staff would 
make the deliberations of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff unwieldy, and that the 
enlarged staff required by the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps to assume 
these added burdens would be duplica- 
tive of the staffs maintained by the 
Army, the Air Force and the Navy. 

Now, I might as well be frank about 
this. This last objection is utterly 
absurd. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff now consists 
of four men. The members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have testified time and 
again that they do not vote in their 
deliberations, and by law they do not 
make decisions but simply make recom- 
mendations to the Secretary of Defense, 
the National Security Council, and the 
President. This being so, it cannot be 
soundly argued that increasing the mem- 
bership of the Joint Chiefs of Staff from 
four members to five members would 
make it unwieldy. Incidentally, it is 
interesting that this argument about 
making the Joint Chiefs of Staff unwieldy 
by increasing its membership was never 
raised by the Joint Chiefs of Staff nor 
anyone else when the Defense Depart- 
ment itself recommended the increasing 
of the membership of that body from 
three to four members by adding the 
Chairman to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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The Congress did this by law, at the re- 
quest of the Defense Department more 
than 2 years ago. 

And as far as increasing the size of 
the staff of the Marine Corps to handle 
the increased duties of the Commandant 
when he becomes a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Commandant testi- 
fied that the required increase would be 
negligible, and it is perfectly apparent 
that the so-called duplication this would 
entail would be, actually, no more dupli- 
cative than the present Navy staff dupli- 
cates the staff of the Army and the Air 
Force, than the Air Force staff duplicates 
the staff of the Navy or the Army, or the 
Army staff duplicates those of the Navy 
and the Air Force. 

So, to sum up, the bill is opposed by 
the Defense Department, but it is almost 
unanimously supported by the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, the United 
States Senate, and the House Committee 
on Armed Services. The Commandant 
of the Marine Corps strongly urges en- 
actment of the bill as a measure neces- 
sary to the national defense. The bill 
is also supported by the American Legion, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the Amer- 
ican Veterans of World War II. Disabled 
American Veterans, Reserve Officers As- 
sociation of the United States, the Navy 
League of the United States, and the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

As passed by the Senate and as re- 
ported by the House committee, the bill 
provides for four full strength combat 
divisions, four full strength air wings 
and supporting units. This would entail 
a total strength of officers and enlisted 
men of approximately 335,000. As of 
today, funds are already programed in 
the fiscal 1953 budget for almost three 
full strength combat divisions, three full 
strength air wings and supporting units. 
The strength required for this force is 
approximately 235,000 enlisted persons 
and 23,500 officers, for a total strength 
of 258,500. The Marine Corps will near- 
ly reach this strength during fiscal 1953. 
Obviously, if we increase the Marine 
Corps strength from three to four divis- 
ions and three to four air wings, plus 
the additional supporting units which 
would be required, there would be a cor- 
responding increase in the cost factors 
which admittedly would be quite sub- 
stantial. Since the objective of the 
committee is to establish by statute a 
divisional organizational structure for 
the Marine Corps and to keep the Marine 
Corps at sufficient size to provide a sub- 
stantial and always ready force of shock 
troops for the Nation, the committee has 
reappraised its position with reference 
to the question as to whether there 
should be three or four divisions and 
comparable air wings. It has come to 
the conclusion that the presently plan- 
ned forces within fiscal 1953 would al- 
most meet the committee’s objectives. 

Therefore, at the proper time, I shall 
offer an amendment which will provide 
that the Marine Corps shall consist of 
three full strength combat divisions, 
three full strength air wings and sup- 
porting units. As previously noted, this 
will require little additional appropria- 
tions above those already programed 
for fiscal 1953. j 
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The Armed Services Committee is 
convinced that this measure is badly 
needed in order to have a sound and 
balanced national defense program. It 
is needed to provide the type of military 
power immediately available at all times 
that Communist nations will respect. In 
my many years in the Congress I have 
fought for a large Navy, a large Army, 
and more recently, likewise over the op- 
position of the Defense Department, for 
a 70-group Air Force. I want to say to 
the committee that I know of no project 
of more immediate importance for the 
continuing security of our Nation than 
the enactment of this measure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
consumed 45 minutes. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, how sweet it is to dwell 
in brotherly love. I am glad that on this 
measure there is very little difference at 
all between the members of the Armed 
Services Committee of the House and 
the Senate, and I think the member- 
ship of the Congress as well. ‘The dis- 
tinguished chairman of our House 
Armed Services Committee, the very able 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], 
who is going down next week to receive 
his twentieth term nomination, which 
he so richly and well deserves, without 
any opposition, has given you a com- 
prehensive, clear, and concise analysis 
of this particular bill. God bless him, 

I do not stand here this afternoon to 
pronounce an encomium on the Marine 
Corps of the United States. The Marines 
need no panegyric from anyone. They 
have written their record in blood. It 
seems to me that anything I or anyone 
else might say after the chairman’s anal- 
ysis of the bill would be “carrying coals 
to Newcastle.” Certainly I would not 
want to attempt to gild the lilly or add 
to the brightness oi the sunrise or the 
glorious beauty of an Ozark sunset. We 
all know the splendid, inimitable and 
incomparable record which the Marine 
Corps has established in 175 years of our 
history. All the way from the halls of 
Montezuma to the shores of Tripoli, and 
in more recent years at Tarawa, Iwo 
Jima, Okinawa, Bougainville, Guadal- 
canal, and on every battlefield, not only 
in the Pacific and Atlantic, but practi- 
cally on every continent, the Marines, 
with indescribable valor and, superb 
heroism have written a chapter not sur- 
passed, if equaled, in the history of our 
armed services. We are all agreed on 
that. Itisa great temptation, of course, 
to indulge in emotionalism at such a time 
as this, particularly after you have 
walked through 5,000 white crosses on 
Iwo Jima, and you had a nephew who 
landed the Marines who planted the flag 
on Mount Suribachi. I shall not yield 
to that temptation, but I want to talk 
about this particular bill. Hard facts. 

In my humble opinion, after days and 
weeks and months of effort and exhaus- 
tive hearings, and after mature con- 
sideration and deliberation, this measure 
was reported unanimously out of the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services, 
passed unanimously by the Senate, 
passed out of our House committee by a 
vote of 26 to 1. 
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This bill does two things: First, it sets 
the size of the Marine Corps which im- 
mediately after World War II had 
dwindled to 65,000. That was not the 
fault of our committee; it was not the 
fault of the Congress. 

I might take time without trying to in- 
ject any politics into this discussion to 
say that the awful Eightieth Congress— 
have you ever heard about the Repub- 
lican-controlled Eightieth Congress? We 
voted for a 70-group air force which was 
cut to a 48-group and was really down to 
about 36; and who did it? President 
Truman and Louis Johnson. We voted 
for an aircraft carrier. Who canceled 
the construction of that after we had 
spent several millions starting it? This 
administration. We voted a ceiling of 
2,000,000 men on our armed services, and 
who cut them by 600,000, down to 1,400,- 
000? This administration. Truman and 
his advisers. 

Who was it that withdrew our troops 
from Korea? A subcommittee went to 
Korea in 1946, the gentleman from Flo- 
rida [Mr. Sixes] and myself, reported 
to our committee and the Congress and 
over a radio hookup with Ernest K. Lind- 
ley as moderator and told the American 
people that the minute we withdrew 
General "Iodge and our 40,000 troops 
me Korea the Communists would move 


The State Department said Korea and 
Formosa had no military value, although 
it was contrary to the advice of Mac- 
Arthur and our great military leaders. 
When we moved out the Communists 
did move in after we had reduced our 
forces. I am going to forget that be- 
cause I do not want to jeopardize the 
passage of this bill; I prefer to say that 
on the stump in the campaign. But we 
want to keep the record clear. It is un- 
mistakable. 

Our Marine Corps was cut absolutely 
to the irreducible minimum of 65,000 
men. Indeed, some people wanted to 
liquidate it. If we had had a hard-hit- 
ting, mobile, fast-moving, virile, striking 
force in June or July 1950, Korea per- 
haps would never have happened, and 
I say that with no disparagement to the 
other branches of our armed services. 

Let me say that in World War I there 
were enough victories, enough honor and 
glory to go to them all. In modern 
mechanized warfare you have got to 
have ground, air, and sea forces; you 
cannot get along without any one of 
them; but certainly today in the light of 
modern invention and the lessons of 
recent experience, we should place the 
emphasis and spend the money on our 
air and sea forces. I think it does not re- 
quire a Member of Congress, a doctor of 
philosophy or a Philadelphia lawyer to 
see clearly that obvious point. We have 
got to have it. All of them are needed. 

There is one branch of our Armed 
Services that is acquainted with all types 
of warfare and that one branch is the 
Marine Corps. I will admit that the 
Commandant of the Marines does not 
know as much about land warfare as the 
Chief of Staff of the Army, that he does 
rot know as much about aerial warfare 
as the Chief of the Air Force; but when 
it comes to fighting on land, in amphibi- 
ous operations, on the sea and in the air, 
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the Marine Corps instead of being a 
specialized service like the Artillery, Sig- 
nal Corps, and so forth, is typical war- 
fare. It is a separate service, which the 
chairman has pointed out, and it is 
acquainted with all of these operations. 

May I say this to the Members: One 
of the boys I appointed to West Point, 
a captain in the paratroopers, was killed 
in Korea. Another one I appointed was 
a captain in the First Marine Division 
and another was a captain in the 
Seventh Infantry Division and on the 
retreat from Changhun Reservoir over 
a year ago and from Hagaru-ri, Koto-ri 
and Hungnam, when they were evacu- 
ated to Pusan, I talked not only to these 
boys out in Percy Jones Hospital but I 
talked to others, and I asked this cap- 
tain in the infantry, Who made possible 
your escape? He said that it was the 
air force of the Marine Corps. Thank 
God for the air arm and the tactical 
support of the Marine Corps. Let us 
never forget that. 

I thought that was pretty good com- 
ing from a man in the infantry. 

Now, we all know that the Marine 
Corps is the one segment or branch of 
our services that is highly trained and 
usually pretty well equipped to fight an 
immediate attack. If we believe Win- 
ston Churchill, and if we believe all of 
the military witnesses who have ap- 
peared before us, in these times of ten- 
sion and of uncertainties, when these 
little sideline wars are breaking out all 
over the world, if there is one branch of 
the service that we ought to build up— 
not to supplant an Army, not to take 
over the Navy but to be given a voice 
in its operation on land, on sea, and in 
the air—it is the Marine Corps. 

In my very humble but honest opinion 
in order to have a sound and well-bal- 
anced defense force, this bill must be 
enacted. I hope that all of you will 
vote for it. 

I hate to mention names, but I want 
to point out to you that the Commander 
in Chief of all our forces was a captain 
in the artillery. He is a land-trained 
soldier and he has a good record. I ad- 
mire him. I wasin that infantry myself. 
The chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff is one of the most brilliant strate- 
gists this country has ever had, a five- 
star general, and I pleaded and begged 
and voted to make him that, being a 
fellow Missourian, among other tributes. 
He was a ground soldier, the Chief of 
the Air Force, a nephew of a great Sen- 
ator, but a graduate of West Point. He 
was educated in the Army. The Chief 
of Staff of the Army—a gallant soldier— 
is a graduate of West Point. You made 
your present Commander in Chief, your 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
you have the Chief of Staff of the De- 
partment of the Army and of the Air 
Force, and you made one, just one Chief 
of Naval Operations, and a great man he 
is, who sits on the Joint Staff. In this 
day, when most of our fighting is not 
on land, you know what won the war in 
Japan; anyone knows who has ever 
flown over Yokohama, Tokyo, Nagoya, 
Osaka, Kobe, and Nagasaki. It was air 
power—the Air Force and naval avia- 
tion. All of you know who have ever 
traveled down the Rhine from Ludwigs- 
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hafen, Mannheim and down through 
Darmstadt and Frankfurt and Koln, or 
through the Ruhr to Bremen and Ham- 
burg down to Berlin, Leipzig, and Dres- 
den, back to Hanover, to far off Karls- 
ruhe, Stuttgart and Muenchen and Re- 
gensburg and Augsburg. You know why 
we were able to run over them. It was 
the 8th and 9th Air Forces, with the as- 
sistance of our gallant Navy, just as 
Lemay had blasted them off the face of 
the earth, weeks before Tokyo surren- 
dered. This is a tribute to the Air Force, 
not to the Marines solely. Now that is 
where we are. We shall not argue about 
what each service did. All of them were 
magnificent. 

We have got to build up a strong ma- 
rine force. I am not going to try to 
sing their praises any more than I would 
try to describe the lusciousness of a fair 
maiden's lips. It just cannot be done. 
But it is not on sentimental grounds that 
we are supporting this measure. As our 
chairman has said, it is strictly from the 
standpoint of our national defense and 
for our own survival; and, by all means, 
let me pay tribute to General Cates; 
Vandegrift was a great man, but Cliff 
Cates, after the summary dismissal of 
Denfeld and MacArthur—had the nerve 
and patriotism and courage before our 
committee to stick his neck all the way 
out and tell us that the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps should sit in with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Army and 
the Navy and the Air Force. I think it 
would be a good leavening influence; I 
think it would be a broadening influence; 
I think it would give them ideas on fight- 
ing on land, sea, and in the air that they 
never dreamed of. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. The 
gentleman has correctly described the 
attitude of the Marine Corps. I want to 
ask him this. We know that it has been 
the traditional policy of the Marine 
Corps and other branches of the service 
to fight to win. Now I want to ask the 
gentleman if it would be appropriate and 
germane to offer an amendment here 
that we should remove the Secretary of 
State from the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. SHORT. I absolutely refuse, I 
will say to my dear friend, the gentleman 
from Minnesota. I know that I could 
argue that with him in private, but I do 
not want to discuss it publicly. I want 
us to pass this bill, and there is no reason 
why we should take four full hours to do 
it. But we will. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. TEAGUE]. 

Mr. TEAGUE, Mr. Chairman, I find 
it difficult, indeed, to stand in this well 
and oppose a bill that was introduced 
by 70 Members of the House and about 
40 Members of the Senate, and reported 
out of the House Committee on Armed 
Services with one vote against it, but 
there has not been a bill before Con- 
gress since I have been here on which 
I have done as much work and about 
which I am as convinced that the House 
is making a mistake as this bill. 
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There has been much said here by the 
gentleman from Georgia and the gentle- 
man from Missouri about thte glories of 
the Marine Corps. I am not going to 
restrict those glories to the Marine Corps. 
If you want to see an American man, if 
you want to see him in the image of God, 
then you go to where he is dying. 
Whether he is in the Marine Corps, the 
Army, the Navy, the Air Force, or any 
place else, you will see that. The Marine 
Corps is not the only component of our 
Armed Forces that suffers casualties. If 
you want to talk about casualties, there 
have been many more men killed in the 
Army than the Marines. Whether he 
be in the Marine Corps, the Army, the 
Navy, or the Air Force, the American 
man, when it comes to dying, is just 
about thesame. They are all Americans 
who have given all they can. 

I wish I were the orator the gentle- 
man from Georgia is, or the gentleman 
from Missouri. I am not. I recognize 
that. But I do feel that I have some 
facts that this House ought to listen to. 
If I had the oratory they have to com- 
bine with the facts I have, I am con- 
vinced I could change this bill into one 
which would be more in accord with the 
principle of unification. 

Back in 1947 this House wrote a uni- 
fication bill. In that hearing, which was 
held by the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, General 
Vandegrift, then Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, came before the commit- 
tee and said that he was a little con- 
cerned about what was going to happen 
to the Marine Corps under unification. 
He asked one thing. He asked that the 
Congress spell out the functions of the 
Marine Corps in certain amendments 
which he recommended. The ultimate 
result was those functions that were read 
by the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services today from the Unifica- 
tion Act. Let me read those to you again, 
and do not forget them because they are 
most important. The first and primary 
one of them is that the Marine Corps 
shall be organized, trained, and equipped 
to provide a fleet marine force of com- 
petent arms, together with supporting 
air components, for service with the fleet 
in the seizure or defense of advanced 
naval bases, or for the conduct of such 
limited land operations as are essential 
to the prosecution of a naval campaign. 

This function and this primary mis- 
sion of the Marine Corps has changed 
since 1947. As I go along I want to point 
out to you the changes in the concept 
of the Marine Corps’ primary mission 
that have occurred since 1947. 

Remember, the chairman of the House 
Committee on Armed Services said this 
bill today is to set up a readiness force 
to be used by the President. However, 
the last mission that General Vande- 
grift suggested in 1947 was that they 
shall perform “such other duties as the 
President may direct,” with this pro- 
viso, and this proviso is most important, 
“that such additional duties shall not 
detract from or interfere with the opera- 
tion for which the Marine Corps is pri- 
marily organized.” That primary duty 
for which the Marine Corps is organized 
is as a fleet marine force for the Navy. 
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In his testimony before the House 
Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments these statements 
were made by General Vandegrift—and 
I quote from the record at pages 243 and 
244 of the hearings on the National Secu- 
rity Act of 1947: 

Since submitting my statement to you, 
I have found that there has been some ques- 
tion as to just what the Marine Corps is 
and what its mission is and whether or not 
it is trying to be a second army. 

I can assure you we are not trying to be 
a second army, so I thought I would like to 
read into the record just what we feel we 
should do and just what we feel we should 
not do. 

In addition to its other duties, I feel that 
the Marine Corps should be organized to 
perform amphibious tasks such as the sei- 
zure of a beachhead or the capture and 
occupation of small island positions and 
coastal areas. 

Its organization should not be developed 
to meet the requirements of a protracted 
cam ina land mass, nor should 
it include matériel therefor such as 240- 
millimeter howitzers, heavy engineer equip- 
ment, motor , and logistic lines for 
deep penetration into large land masses. 


In this bill you are setting up a ma- 
rine force with a maximum authorized 
strength of 428,000 officers and men. 
Your maximum authorized strength in 
the Army today is 837,000 men. 

General Vandegrift defined a fleet Ma- 
rine Corps. General Vandegrift said: 

A fleet marine force is a fleet-type com- 
mand of combined armies comprising land, 
air, and service arms of the United States 
Marine Corps which is integral with a 
United States fleet, and which is organized, 
trained, and equipped for seizure and de- 
fense of advance naval bases and for the 
conduct of limited and amphibian land op- 
erations essential to the prosecution of a 
naval campaign. 


The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
CHENOWETH] asked General Vandegrift 
this question: 

What do you propose to have during 
peacetime? 

General Vandegrift said: 

The suthorized strength of the Marine 
Corps as passed by Congress is 100,000. The 
appropriated strength for this year, what we 
set down as an estimate for the Marines, 
was 95,000 to begin with and 85,000 to end, 
and a 90,000 average. 


The gentleman from Colorado [Mr, 
CHENOWETH! said: 
You will average about 90,000? 


General Vandegrift said: 


We do not know, sir. We have not seen 
the appropriation bill. 


‘The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
CHENOWETH] said: 


Would that figure be the ideal strength? 
Would that be your recommendation? 


Listen to this answer that General 
Vandegrift gave to Mr. CHENOWETH: 


General VANDEGRIFT. Yes, sir; because that 
is 20 percent of the Navy and the law says 
that the Marine Corps shall be 20 percent 
of the Navy, enlisted strength of the Marine 
Corps shall be 20 percent of the enlisted 
strength of the Navy. And that will put us 
in line with that. 
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On page 258, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Witson] asked General Van- 
degritt this question: 

Mr. Witson. The Marine Corps, I take it 
from your position and have read several of 
your speeches over the country, do not want 
autonomy, do not want an independent or- 
ganization from the Navy, do they, General? 

General VANDEGRIFT. No, sir. We want to 
be just as we always have been, an integral 
part of the Naval Establishment, because 


without a navy there would be no reason 
for us. 


There are many statements through- 
out the testimony as to what the Marine 
Corps mission was understood to be in 
1947. This bill today is completely 
changing the Marine Corps. This bill 
is setting up a second army with a pri- 
mary mission which involves the capa- 
bility of operating on a land mass in- 
stead of being primarily organized for 
land operations in conjunction with a 
Naval campaign. 

The chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee said a great deal about what 
would have happened if we had had four 
Marine divisions when Korea broke out. 
What would have happened if we had 
had four divisions any place? It was 
not only the Marine Corps that was cut 
down at that time, it was every other 
branch of the service too. Actually the 
Marine Corps, next to the Air Force, suf- 
fered less of a reduction after World 
War I than any branch of the service. 

After the Unification Act of 1947 was 
written, we had a hearing on unification 
and strategy in 1949. What happened 
then? Atthat time General Cates came 
before the committee as the new Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps and testi- 
fied that he was afraid that the provi- 
sions put in the Unification Act in 1947 
were not sufficient to protect the Marine 
Corps. He made two recommendations. 
I am going to offer an amendment to put 
these recommendations of General 
Cates, or similar ones, into the bill be- 
fore final action is taken upon it. Gen- 
eral Cates said he wanted to make a rec- 
ommendation “that the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps shall have a voice in 
all discussions, plans, and reports of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff pertaining to am- 
phibious warfare and other matters re- 
lating to the Marine Corps” and pro- 
vide definite assurance that the Fleet 
Marine Force will be maintained at a 
peacetime strength of two fully equipped 
Marine divisions, including 6 infantry 
battalions each; and 2 fully equipped 
Marine aircraft wings, including 12 tac- 
tical squadrons each; together with the 
necessary service elements.” 

That was 2 years ago. General Cates 
wanted two understrength divisions and 
air wings only and the consultation 
right. Back in 1947 they just wanted 
their functions spelled out. In 1952 they 
want four full-strength divisions and 
air wings plus membership on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Nineteen hundred and 
forty-nine is the first time that any great 
emphasis was placed on the marines be- 
ing a national readiness force for our 
entire Armed Forces. 

Later, in 1951, during hearings in the 
House on S. 677, General Cates testified, 
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“I am now convinced the Commandant 
should have full membership and not a 
qualified status on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff.” At this time, he also testified 
that four full-strength divisions and air 
wings were necessary. As time keeps 
passing, the Marine Corps keeps expand- 
ing more and more on what they need 
until today you have a situation where 
they think 428,000 men and officers are 
necessary. 

Just recently General Shepherd wrote 
an article, I believe, which was put in 
the Recorp of April 23, 1952, by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylavania [Mr. Van 
ZANDT]. The title of that article was “As 
the President May Direct.” In that ar- 
ticle, General ‘Shepherd completely de- 
parts from the primary mission of the 
Marine Corps—that is, a fleet marine 
force for the Navy—and goes to an over- 
all ready force for all the services under 
the theory that the Marine Corps shall 
perform such other duties as the Presi- 
dent may direct. 

If the Armed Services Committee is 
trying to change the mission and stature 
of the Marine Corps within our Armed 
Forces, it seems to me this bill should be 
recommitted to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, inasmuch as they were responsi- 
ble for the Unification Act. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. KILDAY. I only mention this be- 
cause it has been mentioned a number 
of times. The bill was reported out of 
the Armed Services Committee, of which 
I am a member, by a vote of 26 to 1. I 
was necessarily absent in Texas, so that 
I was not able to vote at that time. 

I would like to ask the gentleman 
whether he can recall any time in the 
history of the United States in which 
we placed a floor under the Military 
Establishment in any of its branches? 

Mr. TEAGUE. Of course, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. K DAY] probably 
knows more about our armed services 
than any other Member of the House. 
He has rendered long and distinguished 
service in the Armed Services Committee 
and is one of the most able congressional 
students of military affairs I know. I 
think we all recognize that and know 
what distinguished service he has ren- 
dered to this country in that capacity. 
Therefore, I know he is aware that there 
has never been a floor placed under any 
of our Armed Forces before, and, as Ad- 
miral Sherman testified, that it is con- 
ceivable that a Marine Corps with a floor 
as proposed in this bill would completely 
Swallow up the Navy. 

Mr. KILDAY. I would like to have 
this in the Record: That at the time 
immediately preceding World War II 
we had a provision under which the 
Army and the Air Force should not ex- 
ceed 268,000. We never got to 268,000. 

ae TEAGUE. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. KILDAY. Simply because the 
Congress never appropriated enough 
money to reach 268,000. So when we 
attempt to put a floor under any military 
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establishment, I do not care whether it 
is the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, 
the Marines, or whichever it may be, you 
are never going to get more people than 
you appropriate money for. 

Mr. TEAGUE. But is it not true that 
if you put a floor under this bill the 
Congress is obligated to bring out appro- 
priations to take care of that floor; 
while if you put on a ceiling, as you do 
on the other services, we are not obli- 
gated to bring out an amount of money 
to take care of that maximum number? 
In other words, a ceiling leaves the size 
of our Armed Forces flexible while a 
floor freezes it to a great degree. 

Mr. KILDAY. I just heard the chair- 
man say there would not be any danger 
about doing it, but is that the way we 
are supposed to legislate? 

Mr. TEAGUE. No, sir; that is not the 
way to legislate, in my opinion. If you 
freeze military concepts that are best 
left flexible, you have a difficult time 
adjusting the situation when conditions 
change. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield to the chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. VINSON. The idea of putting a 
floor on a military bill is to be a guide to 
the Appropriations Committee that in 
the judgment of the Congress that is the 
minimum military unit of that organi- 
zation that is required. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Why do you make this 
exception for the Marine Corps and not 
the balance of the Armed Forces? 

Mr. VINSON. On this theory: The 
whole theory of this bill is to keep a force 
in readiness, and that is the underlying 
mud-sill of the bill. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Yes. I certainly 
caught the gentleman’s idea. I said you 
are trying to set up a ready force for our 
entire Armed Forces—something that 
involves a new primary mission for the 
Marine Corps at the expense of the 
Army. 

Mr. VINSON. Because the military 
function is entirely different from that 
of the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Corps. 

Mr. TEAGUE. You are taking the 
last function assigned to the Marine 
Corps in the Unification Act of 1947 and 
trying to make it No. 1 and primary. 
That is what you do under this bill. 

Mr. VINSON. I am talking about the 
mission that the President may send 
them on, using it as the proper guide for 
building the Marine Corps to be used in 
any capacity he may see fit. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Would the gentleman 
comment on the proviso that the Marine 
Corps may not be used for these addi- 
tional Presidential assignments and 
duties if it interferes with their primary 
mission in any way? 

Mr. VINSON. The primary mission 
is to do that which the President may 
send them to do, and the President may 
give them any mission that he sees fit. 

To get back to the question raised by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. KL DAT]: 
Assuming that it has not been done in 
the past is no justification why we should 
not do it now, and it is a guide for the 
Appropriations Committee; in the judg- 
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ment of the Congress authorization has 
been made, and it is the duty of the 
Appropriations Committee to carry out 
the authorization if the economic sta- 
bility of the country permits it. 

Mr. TEAGUE. One other question. 
General Shepard in the speech he made 
and which is in the Recorp stated that 
the Marine Corps is quite different from 
any of the other armed services in that 
it may be likened to a Presidential fire 
brigade that can be used under condi- 
tions of employment that do not apply 
to any of the other components of our 
Armed Forces due to this function of 
such other duties “as the President may 
direct.” 

Mr. VINSON. That is exactly the 
point we are driving at; and it will be 
a most beneficial thing; it can be used 
to stamp out bonfires all over the world. 

Mr. TEAGUE. In other words, you 
are setting up a private army for the 
President to use. 

Mr. VINSON. By no means are we 
setting up any private army for the 
President to use; it is a branch of the 
Armed Forces and the defense of the 
Nation. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE. Before I yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas I would like to 
say that in the House hearings on this 
bill the statement was made that the 
Appropriations Committee had emascu- 
lated the Marine Corps. Would the 
gentleman care to comment on that in 
his statement? 

Mr. SCRIVNER. The gentleman is 
talking now about the 1950 appropria- 
tions for the military service which was 
$13,500,000. Just 6 weeks before Korea 
the President had said we were nearer 
peace than ever before and the follow- 
ing year he was going to cut the military 
appropriation another billion and a half, 
The question I want to ask, if the gentle- 
man will yield for a direct question to the 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, is this: Does this floor tie the 
hands of the Appropriations Committee? 

Mr. VINSON. Of course not; no au- 
thorization ties the hands of the Appro- 
priations Committee or the Congress, 
but it is a good guide to go by. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. All right; suppose it 
is a guide, is it not possible under this 
bill—it is in accordance with the answer 
the gentleman has just made—that if 
the Appropriations Committee sees fit 
not to appropriate for 235,000 enlisted 
men, they do not have to. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct, absolutely correct. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Will the gentleman 
agree to a proportionate floor for the 
other services? 

Mr. VINSON. But the burden and 
the responsibility would be on the Ap- 
propriations Committee not to cut out 
the mandate of Congress in a previous 
authorization by legislation. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for one further 
question? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I may state to the 
gentleman from Georgia that here is 
one member of the Committee on Ap- 
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propriations who as far as he is con- 
cerned has always accepted that respon- 
sibility and will continue to do so; and 
I was glad to have the gentleman’s as- 
surance that it was not a tie. 

Mr. VINSON. Of course it does not 
tie the Appropriations Committee; and 
it does not tie future Congresses. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for just one obser- 
vation? i 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I wish to commend 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
TEAGUE] upon taking the floor on this 
occasion. It is just another proof of 
the courage that he has demonstrated 
so well in times past as evidenced by 
the outstanding record he made in 
World War II. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. KILDAY. For the purpose of de- 
veloping the facts of the situation I see 
a number of very distinguished Marines 
on the flood of the House. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Yes; they are cer- 
tainly lined up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 30 seconds in order to say that 
there is no finer man or greater soldier 
in this body or this country than “TIGER” 
TEAGUE, of Texas. Now I am going to 
show my appreciation by yielding the 
gentleman, although he is voting against 
it—if he had heard the hearings as a 
member of the committee I do not think 
he would—yielding the gentleman 5 min- 
utes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas is recognized for an addi- 
tional 5 minutes. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say to the gentleman from 
Missouri that I have read every word of 
those hearings and read them more than 
once. I believe I have read them more 
than most members of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. Iam very familiar with 
them; and not only the current hearings, 
but the hearings as far back as 1947 on 
the Unification Act. Evidently the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has not read those 
hearings, particularly on unification, for 
he is going completely away from them 
in supporting this bill. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. The appropriations bill 
that was passed through the House car- 
ried funds to provide for 216,767 average 
enlisted personnel in the Marine Corps. 
That was all that was asked for. The 
estimate was that at the beginning of 
the year they would have 214,931—that 
is as of July 1, 1953—and at the end 
of the year they would have 222,000. 

Mr. TEAGUE. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, TEAGUE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California, 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman for the speech he is 
making and to say that I was a member 
of the Expenditures Committee at the 
time and helped to handle the bill on 
the floor, the so-called unification bill. 
The purposes of the Congress at that 
time have never been obtained, unifica- 
tion has not been obtained due to the 
fact that the Armed Services Committee 
is now handling amendments on that 
and I charge them with the responsibil- 
ity of seeing that unification does obtain. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. If the gentleman 
will yield further, this is a step toward 
quadruplication of unification. 

Mr. TEAGUE. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. You are setting up 
a fourth arm of the services and in place 
of there being one unified service this 
will result in creating four. 

Mr. TEAGUE. The gentleman is 
right. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr TEAGUE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. KILDAY. I wonder if the gentle- 
man agrees with me that the United 
States Marine Corps hold a special posi- 
tion in the military forces of the world? 

Mr. TEAGUE. Yes. 

Mr. KILDAY. That the Marine Corps 
can land in Nicaragua, Puerto Rico, 
Haiti, or anywhere else. It is not re- 
garded as occupation of the country by 
a military force. It has been my belief 
and I have studied military matters for 
only a short time—that the reason that 
you have that situation is because it is 
a small force. It does not come in by 
divisions. There are only a small num- 
ber of Marines and they come in to quell 
disturbances or any internal disruption 
there might be at the time. Then they 
pull out; they leave. The people of the 
world accept the Marines. It is my view 
that should we get the Marines into a 
tremendously large organization, then 
they are going to lose that status. 

Let me point this out further: There 
is no such thing as a quartermaster 
corps—a logistics organization—in the 
Marine Corps; there is no such thing 
as a chaplain’s corps in the Marine Corps 
because the Navy supplies all of that. 
It might be surprising to most Members 
of this House to know that if you see 
a marine in uniform who is a medic he 
is wearing Navy chevrons. If you make 
them into an army, as a percentage of 
the Navy, then you create a second 
army—you cannot get away from that— 
and this bill ought to be defeated. 

Mr. TEAGUE. The gentleman is ex- 
actly right. Now, may I ask the chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee 
one question? The chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee told the 
House that this bill would not cost an 
additional dollar. 

Mr. VINSON. What I said was this: 
That the bill providing 235,000, and mak- 
ing it 215,000, including officers, is the 
amount that is carried in fiscal 1953. 

Mr. TEAGUE. I do not know what 
amendment the chairman is going to 
add or what he is going to add. 
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Mr. VINSON. I will tell the Commit- 
tee. Iam going to offer an amendment. 

Mr. TEAGUE. I do not yield any 
further. 

Mr. TABER. It would require an ad- 
ditional appropriation to provide for 
20,000 extra if 235,000 are provided for. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman one additional minute. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, this is 
what Admiral Sherman said before the 
House Armed Services Committee about 
this bill, and he was not talking about 
any amendments. He said that the en- 
actment of the bill, S. 677, “would re- 
quire a force of about 327,000 marines 
and 9,075 naval personnel” and that it 
would require the acquisition of addi- 
tional aircraft” and that “it would re- 
quire the expansion of training facili- 
ties and bases and air training stations.” 
He further said that the estimates he 
had received indicated “that during the 
first year of build-up to the forces con- 
templated by the bill S. 677, the direct 
cost at present prices would amount to 
approximately $4,332,000,000” and that 
“a breakdown of this figure is at- 
tached.” He also said that “it is esti- 
mated that after the first year build-up, 
the annual direct cost at present prices 
would be approximately 83,361,000, 000.“ 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Mi- 
nois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
fixes the statutory size and establishes 
by law the proper status of the United 
States Marine Corps in our national de- 
fense establishment. In my judgment, 
it is one of the most important defense 
measures to come before the Congress. 
It is no less important than any of the 
various defense measures we have 
adopted in the interest of national se- 
curity. 

The Congress clearly recognizes the 
existing threat to our national security. 
We will recognize the grave uncertain- 
ties in the existing international situa- 
tion. Our objective is to establish a 
well-balanced national defense in the 
light of these uncertainties and the real- 
ities of present day warfare. 

We must also be realistic as to how 
heavy a defense burden our economy can 
stand. We must make the most of the 
limited funds available. Our greatest 
source of strength is a healthy economy 
based on a sound fiscal policy. And we 
cannot allow our economy to -be de- 
stroyed under the stress of military pre- 
paredness. 

In determining the type of defense we 
should establish I think it should be 
borne in mind that our over-all program 
should not be one for all-out mobiliza- 
tion. Our defense program should be 
based on the premise that we are not 
preparing for a war but placing our coun- 
try in & position of readiness. 

No one knows when, how, or where we 
may be compelled to resist armed aggres- 
sion in defense of our freedom. Some 
speak of the possibility of a full-scale 
atom bomb attack upon us. We are 
making some preparations for this pos- 
sibility. Others claim the long-range 
strategy of the Kremlin is to promote 
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through its satellites a series of wars to 
entrap us into military operations that 
will dissipate our strength. This seems 
to me to be one of the greatest dangers. 

Frankly, one of my grave concerns is 
that our present national leaders will al- 
low us to become involved unnecessarily 
in a series of international traps that will 
ultimately exhaust us and make us a 
ready prey for a full-scale military oper- 
ation against our own people. Our peo- 
ple are perfectly willing to defend our 
freedom, but they are not willing to de- 
fend other people's territorial possessions 
and fight other people’s wars in the name 
of freedom. 

The United Nations may have its value. 
But it can readily become the instrument 
by which we will be led to self-destruc- 
tion lest it be made clear, definite, ancl 
final that the Congress of the United 
States, and the Congress alone, has the 
power to commit our people to war. Not 
even the President of the United State:, 
as the Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces, has the constitutional authority 
to commit this country to other people's 
foreign wars, big or little. 

Nonetheless, there is the existing 
threat to our own security. The world 
situation is such that we are faced with 
the painful but simple fact that, in our 
own self-interest, we must prepare our 
defense to meet every conceivable con- 
tingency. Our defense machine must be 
well-balanced and fully coordinated. It 
must have flexibility and be readily ad- 
justable to every possible contingency 
that may arise. 

In devising our defense program we 
must take into account our geographic 
position and the fact that the United 
States has become a maritime Nation. 
We must evaluate our potential enemies 
and our allies. Our own domestic de- 
fense program should be coordinated 
with the defense programs of those coun- 
tries who are allied with us in the 
mutual-defense program for which we 
have been supplying extensive aid. 

As I pointed out at the time we had 
the universal military training bill be- 
fore us, for a proper defense based on 
all these strategy factors our emphasis 
should not be on great masses of men to 
compete on the Continent of Europe and 
Asia but rather upon our having hard- 
hitting forces in readiness, 

That we may have just this type of 
defense, our Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices has been constantly laboring. And 
to this end the pending bill is presented 
to you by a committee vote of 26 to 1. 

This is not an administration bill. It 
is not a Republican bill. It is not a Dem- 
crat bill. It is not even a Marine Corps 
bill. Approximately 75 Members of this 
body, on both sides of the political aisle, 
introduced bills more or less identical to 
the one before us. In the fullest sense 
of the word, this bill has its origin in the 
desire and the determination of the Con- 
gress to see that our people have a bal- 
anced defense, that it be of such strength 
and flexibility as to be able to meet 
promptly and effectively any and all pos- 
sible emergency threats to our security, 
whenever and however they may arise. 

To be sure, the Department of De- 
fense and the individual members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have expressed their 
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opposition to the bill. While their views 
are entitled to great weight, the judg- 
ment of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
Defense Department is not necessarily 
infallible on questions of our defense 
needs. This should be obvious to all of 
us from the deplorable condition of our 
defense machine at the time of the out- 
break of the Korean war. 

When the Korean war broke out on 
June 25, 1950, and the President made 
what amounted to an overnight decision 
to commit the United States to the war, 
we did not have a force in readiness that 
could immediately move in even to deter, 
much less repel, the initial aggressive ac- 
tion. We found ourselves in a shocking 
state of unpreparedness, Had we been 
properly prepared, with a defense based 
on the realities of the world situation, it 
could well be that a settlement would 
have been reached in Korea without any 
intervention by the Chinese Reds. We 
probably would not have had this pro- 
longed fighting and heavy casualities. 

The point I wish to emphasize is that 
the shocking state of our unpreparedness 
at the outbreak of the Korean war was 
not the fault of the Congress. On the 
contrary, it was due to the deliberate re- 
fusal of the President, the Department 
of Defense and our Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to carry out the defense program as set 
up by Congress. We are determined that 
shall not happen again. It is this fact 
that makes this bill necessary. 

I need hardly to remind you that 
under our Constitution the Congress— 
not the Commander in Chief, not the 
Defense Department and not the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff—is vested with the re- 
sponsibility for the size and nature of 
our national defense. It is our prerog- 
ative, not theirs, to say how large our 
Armed Forces shall be, and of what kind 
and character. 

With the advent of the Korean war 
and our commitment to it by the Pres- 
ident, we were shocked to the realiza- 
tion we were not prepared for such im- 
mediate action. We had no highly 
mobile, completely integrated, superbly 
trained striking force in readiness for 
just such a contingency. That has been 
the traditional mission of the Marine 
Corps. But the Marine Corps has been 
emasculated. It had been reduced to 
only 8 battalions, with 16 squadrons of 
supporting aircraft. This was done con- 
trary to the expressed will of Congress. 
It was done as a part of the adminis- 
tration's predetermined policy, the Con- 
giess to the contrary notwithstanding, 
to make the Marine Corps no more than 
a police force. 

During the consideration of the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947—sometimes 
known as the Unification Act—which 
was enacted by the Eightieth Congress, 
it came to our attention that the ad- 
ministration was seeking to eliminate 
the Marine Corps as an effective combat 
element in our defense establishment. 
The Congress took cognizance of this 
fact. We took the pains to write into 
the National Security Act language de- 
signed tc insure the Marine Corps its 
continued existence for the performance 
of its historic functions as a powerful 
mobile striking force poised in readi- 
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ness. The then chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in Executive De- 
partments, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. HOFFMAN], whose committee 
had jurisdiction over the legislation, 
even went to the trouble to file individ- 
ual views as a part of his committee's 
report to point out specifically our de- 
termination to preserve the Marine 
Corps in its traditional role. 

But even that unequivocal expression 
of the will of Congress did not deter the 
President, the Chiefs of Staff and the 
Defense Department in their fantastic, 
wholly unrealistic plan to make the 
Marine Corps a police force. 

And so, the pending bill has become 
absolutely necessary for insuring that 
the previously expressed policy of the 
Congress and the wishes of the American 
people are carried out with respect to 
the place of the Marine Corps in our 
national defense organization. 

Section 1 of the bill as reported by 
our Armed Services Committee specifies 
both a ceiling and a floor for the Marine 
Corps. By this provision we will insure 
by unmistakable law the maintenance of 
a versatile combat force of four full- 
strength Marine divisions and four full- 
strength air wings. It is my under- 
standing that a committee amendment 
will be offered fixing the floor in the 
size of the corps at three full-strength 
marine divisions and three full-strength 
air wings. This is the approximate 
strength of the Marine Corps today. 
To maintain it at this strength assures 
us of a basic force in readiness, which 
can increase as the need may arise. 

In fixing the size and character of the 
Marine Corps we are simply carrying out 
our constitutional duty and prerogative. 
It is the function of Congress to deter- 
mine the size and composition of the 
Armed Forces. It is the function of the 
Executive to command them. 

In establishing the size of the Marine 
Corps as proposed by this bill we are 
doing exactly the same thing as we did 
when we enacted legislation for a 70- 
group Air Force or authorized a specific 
number of ships of a specific tonnage to 
be built. We are in no way transgress- 
ing upon the rights and prerogatives of 
the President and his Chiefs of Staff. 
And I am sure the Congress has no in- 
tention of abdicating our authority to 
them. 

Section 2 is, in my judgment, the most 
important part of the pending bill. 
This section makes the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps a permanent member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. For over 
a year, our Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices is on record as believing that our 
national security demanded that the 
Marine Corps Commandant be a full- 
fledged member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

After an extensive study beginning in 
the fall of 1949 of the various problems 
relating to the unification and strategy 
in connection with our Armed Forces, 
our committee filed in March of 1950 a 
unanimous report in which we stated 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff should in- 
clude the Marine Corps Commandant as 
a member. We were definitely con- 


vinced then as to the desirability of 
putting the Marine Corps Commandant 
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on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. We are 
even more convinced today that this 
should and must be done. 

By making this proposal we are not 
seeking to confer any particular honor 
on the Marine Corps. We are simply 
trying to give our people the best pos- 
sible defense set-up obtainable. It just 
doesn’t make sense to deny the countrv 
the benefit of the specialized training, 
knowledge, and experience of the Marine 
Corps Commandant in the deliberations 
and formulation of our over-all defense 
plans and strategy. 

From the testimony presented before 
our Committee it appears that the pres- 
ent Joint Chiefs of Staff have no particu- 
lar objection to having the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps placed in the legal 
status of a consultant to them on mat- 
ters affecting the Corps. But how and 
by whom it is to be determined what 
meetings the Commandant should at- 
tend? As pointed out in our committee 
report accompanying the bill, it is a 
significant fact that on only six occasions 
since 1947, when we created the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, has the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps been invited to their 
meetings. And all six of these occa- 
sions occurred after the Commitee on 
Armed Services unanimously agreed to 
sponsor legislation to make the Com- 
mandant a permanent member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

If the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps can contribute as a consultant to 
the deliberations of our military leaders 
on over-all planning and strategy for 
the defense of this country, he will be 
in a much better position to make his 
valuable contribution if he is given per- 
manent membership. This is not a 
question of dignity, stature, position, 
and rank. That may have its place in 
military protocol. But this is a question 
of making certain that in all matters 
pertaining to the defense of this coun- 
try the best available brains from ex- 
perience and training are utilized. And 
no one can plan a proper defense in 
these days of many uncertainties and 
undeclared wars without having the 
benefit of the viewpoint of the man who 
commands our shock troops, with the 
mobility to act on a moment's notice 
until the larger and less integrated 
forces can be brought into action. 

As I stated at the outset, this is one 
of the most important defense measures 
to come before us. This bill reaffirms 
the position previously taken by this 
Congress. It helps us establish the kind 
of defense we must have if our people 
are to have real security. By the pass- 
age of this bill we are seeking neither 
to reward nor to punish. Our sole ob- 
jective is to have a well-balanced, fully 
coordinated, highly flexible, basically 
sound defense machine prepared for 
every conceivable contingency. This 
bill is a real step in the accomplishment 
of that objective sought by all of us on 
both sides of the political aisle. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE. In proportion, was the 
Marine Corps emasculated? 
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Mr. ARENDS. From information 
available to me and also from a conver- 
sation held with the chairman of our 
committee, I understand it became nec- 
essary that some members of our com- 
mittee go down to the Defense Depart- 
ment to see to it that the Marine Corps 
be not further reduced in force or 
abolished. 

Mr. BROOKS. I would like to say to 
the gentleman that when this matter 
did come before the committee, I think 
I was the only member who did not fa- 
vor putting the Marine Commandant on 
the permanent Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield. 

Mr. LYLE. The gentleman has made 
an excellent statement, and I am certain 
it would be very difficult for anyone to 
disagree with the words he has used. 
Does the gentleman have any idea what 
General MacArthur thinks about this? 

Mr. ARENDS. Unfortunately, I do 
not. 

Mr. LYLE. Fou have asked him 
about everything else. I thought per- 
haps you had asked about this. 

Mr. ARENDS. Perhaps I should have 
called the General for his opinion on the 
matter. Suffice it to say that whatever 
position the General might take, it 
would be sound and logical, and I would 
like to believe he would support this 
legislative proposal. 

Mr, LYLE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. Foro]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch 
as I was one of the original sponsors of a 
bill similar to the measure before the 
Committee, I favor the enactment of 
S. 677. 

Any opposition to S. 677 to fix a mini- 
mum personnel strength of the Marine 
Corps and to establish a Marine Corps 
representative to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff can only be attributed to a misun- 
derstanding of the functions and re- 
sponsibilities of the Marine Corps. 

The Marines, in a sense, are a maver- 
ick group. They are not a Navy. They 
are not an Army. Furthermore, they are 
not the Air Force. Rather, the Marines 
have functions which incorporate each 
of these specialized operations—these 
and more. 

“The Marines get there first” is not 
merely a phrase emanating from Marine 
Corps pride. It is a truism developed 
from the Marine Corps record, the Ma- 
rine Corps mission as a separate and dis- 
tinct part of our Armed Forces. From 
its very inception in 1775 the Congress 
visualized, and the Nation came to ex- 
pect, that Marines composed a special 
type of organization which was ready to 
perform any and all duties of a military 
nature, be they duties ashore, afloat, or 
in the air. 
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This word “readiness,” in my judg- 
ment, is the most important word in dis- 
cussing the place of the Marines. It is 
this readiness which keynotes their ne- 
cessity to a well-organized, well-coordi- 
nated Armed Forces defense program. 
The Marine Corps can be and is called 
upon first to go into combat to establish 
our defenses until the Army, Navy, or 
Air Force can be called to the scene. It 
stands to reason that a full-strength 
army, navy, or air force cannot be called 
into combat at the drop of a hat, so to 
speak. For one thing, our national econ- 
omy would not permit subsidation of a 
full-time, full-strength standing armed 
force. Secondly, these specialized forces 
cannot be alerted to meet the first at- 
tacks. This is no discredit to the other 
branches of the service. However, it 
does point out the need for a ready force. 
This, gentlemen, is the Marine Corps. 

I am firmly convinced that had a full 
Marine division with air cover been on 
hand to meet the first stages of the Ko- 
rean conflict undoubtedly, we would have 
been in far better shape to meet the 
initial Communist attacks in the so- 
called police action. A strong Marine 
Corps as provided in this bill would have 
saved lives and equipment in those early 
stages of the Korean war. 

The work of the Marine Corps, how- 
ever, does not end with this preliminary 
stage setting on the combat field. The 
Marines follow through with coordi- 
nated air, sea and land strategy rivaling 
the coordination of the other branches 
and indispensible to them. 

Because I am a Navy veteran of World 
War II and served with some Marine 
units at sea, I know first hand the capa- 
bilities of the Marines. My whole- 
hearted approval of this legislation is in 
no way disloyalty to my own branch of 
the service. My decision to support this 
legislation is based on the safety of the 
Nation. The Nation in this crucial pe- 
riod needs S. 677. 

To sum up, gentlemen, the Marine 
Corps cannot be discounted as a second 
land force or a second anything for that 
matter. The Marines are separate and 
distinct, and vital as is each of the other 
branches, to a successful defense pro- 
gram. Its long tradition and history of 
preparedness behind it, the Marine Corp 
stands alert today to meet the highest 
expectations of the Nation; expectations 
recognized and established by law—a 
force in readiness to perform any Mission, 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from California IMr. Mc- 
Doxouckl. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee a question in connection with 
this matter. 

Many of the Members will un- 
doubtedly recall that I wrote the Presi- 
dent on this very subject in August of 
1950. In his reply to me he stated that 
the United States Marine Corps was the 
police force of the United States Navy, 
and as long as he was President it was 
going to remain as such. He added, 
also, that it had a propaganda machine 
almost equal to that of Stalin’s, which 
was beside the point, but nevertheless 
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created quite a furor across the Nation, 
and subsequently required the President 
to apologize to the Marine Corps League 
for his impetuous remarks about them. 

In view of the President’s expressed 
opinion just about 2 years ago, does the 
chairman of the committee believe that 
this bill may be vetoed by the President 
because he so expressed himself at that 
time? 

Mr. VINSON. I wish to say to the 
gentleman from California that the re- 
sponsibility for other officials to do their 
duty never enters my mind, because I 
feel that I cross only one bridge at a 
time. I have no comments to make 
about that. At least, I think this bill is 
so sound that the President of the 
United States would be amply warranted 
in approving a bill of this kind. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. I want the Rec- 
orp to show that I am definitely in favor 
of both the increase in the personnel and 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
having equal representation on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. I presume from what 
the chairman of the commiitee has just 
informed me, there have been no inhibi- 
tions or objections from the White 
House concerning the bill? 

Mr. VINSON. Not at all. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. And that it is 
not an administration bill? 

Mr. VINSON. Of course not. All 
Officers have been free to testify and give 
the committee the benefit of their views. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. In connec- 
tion with the question which the gentle- 
man from California has just raised 
with respect to the presently announced 
attitude of the Commander in Chief to- 
ward this bill, I would suggest to the 
gentleman the possibility that the 
President may have changed his mind 
or his conception of the purposes of the 
Marine Corps, in view of the fact that 
it is by direction of the President him- 
self that the first Marine Division is 
fighting in Korea today. Unles he still 
insists that that is a police action in 
Korea, I think he would recognize that 
the First Marine Division is a fighting 
force and not a police force. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. I think that is 
very evident from the fine record of the 
First Marine Division, and evidently it 
was the first fighting force that was 
equipped and ready to respond to the 
call in Korea. And they have so dis- 
tinguished themselves in Korea that 
they are entitled to all the recognition 
that this bill will give them. 

During the first session of this Con- 
gress, I introduced H. R. 2032 which pro- 
vided for the Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps to be a full member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and also to increase 
the United States Marine Corps to full 
strength of four combat divisions, and 
four full strength air wings. 

Iam glad to see that the bill—S. 677— 
under consideration makes the same 
provision. 

The following is a copy of my letter to 
the President urging him to recognize 
the Commandant ci the United States 
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Marines as a full member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and his reply to me: 


Aveust 21, 1950. 
Hon. Harry S. Truman, 
The President of the United States, 

The White House, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: The United States 
Marine Corps has again on the battlefields 
of Korea demonstrated that it is an effective 
hard-hitting mobile force which can be de- 
eee kat Wo produce results on the 


ote the past 180 years, the Marine Corps 
time and again have proved that they are 
invaluable to the defense of America and 
to fight the aggressors which threaten Amer- 
ican security. 

In my opinion, the United States Marine 
Corps is entitled to full recognition as a 
major branch of the armed services of the 
United States, and should have its own rep- 
Tesentative on the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
the Department of Defense. I, therefore, sin- 
cerely urge that as Commander in Chief of 
the Armed Forces you will grant the Marine 
3 representation on the Joint Chiefs of 


Very truly Lenten 
Gorpon L. McDonovuex, 
Member of Congress. 
Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, August 29, 1950. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN MCDONOUGH: I read 
with a lot of interest your letter in regard to 
the Marine Corps. For your infornration the 
Marine Corp is the Navy's police force and as 
long as I am President that is what it will 
remain, They have a propaganda machine 
that is almost ecual to Stalin's. 

Nobody desires to belittle the efforts of the 
Marine Corps but when the Marine Corps 
goes into the Army it works with and for the 
Army and that is the way it should be. 


is the Chief of Staff of the Navy of which the 
Marines are a part. 
Sincerely yours, 
HARRY S. TRUMAN. 


I trust the President has since changed 
his mind about the Marines and will not 
veto this bill. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Bates]. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 


it, the amount of some $4,000,000,000, 
which the gentleman from Texas men- 
tioned, was made by Admiral Sherman, 
who testified before the committee. 

Mr. TEAGUE. It is on page 767 of the 
House hearings. He also says he is pre- 
senting a breakdown of the figure, but 
the breakdown was never placed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. On 
page 908 of the hearings is this state- 
ment by the chairman: 

Admiral Sherman said that the cost would 
be four and a third billion dollars. 


What does the gentleman from Texas 
understand as to the meaning of the cost 
of four and one-third billion dollars? 
Does that mean that is the additional 
cost of this bill during the fiscal year? 
Does he mean that is the total cost of the 
Marine Corps for 1 year or the total cost 
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of the Marine Corps, including the addi- 
tions in this bill for a period of 2 years? 

Mr TEAGUE. According to what the 
admiral said, he said that for the first 
year the build-up would be $4,332,000,000. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. What 
does the gentleman include in that? 
What is the cost for a year, the addi- 
tional cost occurring because of this bill? 

Mr. TEAGUE. Presumably there will 
be certain camps and facilities con- 
structed that will last throughout the 
years. He states next that it is esti- 
mated that after the first year of build- 
up the annual direct cost at present 
costs of material would be approximately 
$3,361,000,000. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Now I 
want to get the record straight. On 
page 909 of the hearings appears this 
inquiry by the chairman of the com- 


What is the present budget of the Marine 
Corps, the entire budget? 


General Cates replied: 
One billion six hundred million dollars. 
Now, that is for an entire year. 


The chairman then said: 
That is for the fiscal year 1952? 


And General Cates said: 

Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman, What would be the cost in 
fiscal year 1952 if this bill were enacted? 

General Cates. That would be $1,800,000,- 
000. 


Obviously the entire cost of the Marine 
Corps even with the addition of the four 
divisions—and of course we have an 
amendment which will reduce it—but 
even with that cost it will be only $1,800,- 
000,000. I fail to see how the gentleman 
gets a $4,000,000,000 additional cost. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I shall 
be pleased to. 

Mr. TEAGUE. We are told from one 
source that it will cost $4,000,000,000; 
we are told in the budget that it will be 
$2,000,000,000: the Commandant comes 
in and asks for $1,800,000,000, and the 
Chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee says it willcost no more. So what 
is the House supposed to believe? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I asked 
the gentleman specifically what he has 
to back up the $4,000,000,000 and the 
gentleman has not given me an answer. 

Mr. TEAGUE. I certainly did give 
the gentleman an answer. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Spe- 
cifically, what is the $4,000,000,000? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute to clear up this matter. 
The fact is there will not be one dime 
of additional appropriation because this 
all falls within the 1953 fiscal budget if 
we adopt the amendment offered by the 
chairman to cut it down to three combat 
divisions and three combat air wings as 
before reported. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield. 
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Mr. TEAGUE. I want to say that I 
am not trying to mislead anyone or mis- 
state anything in this debate. 

Mr. SHORT. I am sure of that. 

Mr, TEAGUE. All I have done is to 
protect the record. 

Mr. SHORT. I am stating the fact. 

Mr. TEAGUE. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts intimated that I was try- 
ing to make a statement here that I have 
no basis for. I have the hearings and 
the bill. 

Mr. SHORT. I am stating the facts. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Cer- 
tainly I would be the last one to accuse 
the gentleman from Texas of misrepre- 
senting anything. I was never quite sure 
what the gentleman meant by the 
$4,000,000,000. The only reason I rose 
at this time was to make certain that 
the House would understand just what 
the gentleman meant by his figures. 

Specifically on page 904 of the hear- 
ings you will find this statement. The 
chairman said this: 

How much increased cost will this be over 
the present budget; that is, with the four 
divisions? 


And General Cates said this: 


For the fiscal year 1952 it would only be 
$200,000,000. 


So obviously there is no such real 
figure as $4,000,000,000 in additional 


Mr. TEAGUE. What does the gentle- 
man, a member of the committee and a 
very hard-working member of the com- 
mittee, believe Admiral Sherman meant? 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. I can 
answer specifically. He meant this, the 
cost not only of the Marine Corps at the 
present time at its present strength but 
in addition to that the new strength 
added by this bill, and not for 1 year but 
for 2 years because the entire budget 
figure with this bill will only be $1,900,- 
000,000. 

Mr. TEAGUE. What does the next 
figure mean, $3,361,000,000 that he gives 
as the first year build-up? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. PHILBINÌ. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, not 
only Congress but the American people 
1 favor the objectives of this 


It is not necessary for me to laud fur - 
ther the great heroic contributions of 
the Marine Corps since the very incep- 
tion of this Government. No eloquence. 
however powerful and lofty, no mere 
verbal commentary, however profound 
and comprehensive, no eulogies or en- 
comiums, however inspiring and glorious, 
could possibly pay fitting tribute to the 
American Marines. 

Their exploits are written in the eyes 
and minds of their defeated enemies. 
Their gallantry is inscribed upon the 
most glorious pages of American his- 
tory. Their courage and Americanism 
is etched in human blood upon the 
finite record of great sacrifices and great 
victories for justice and freedom. Their 
fidelity to duty in the spirit of their 
moving motto, Semper Fidelis, strikes a 
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chord of admiration and gratitude in 
the hearts of all Americans who are 
deeply conscious of the unpayable debt 
the Nation owes to the Marines. 

In this bill there is no reflection what- 
ever upon any of the other armed serv- 
ices. The Marines claim no monopoly 
on patriotism, sacrifice or loyalty. All 
of our services on land, sea, and in the 
air have made their own special con- 
tributions to the country during its wars, 
just as commendable, and they too are 
and must be the sharers of our truly un- 
payable debt. 

I do not propose to underwrite the 
mistakes that have been made in mili- 
tary policy nor to elaborate upon the 
many unfavorable results that have 
flowed from them. I would deprecate 
every effort to divide or embitter the 
various branches of our Armed Forces. 
Unity is of paramount importance— 
unity of action to combat the enemy and 
meet every emergency. 

To my mind, the services must learn 
to get together, work together and stay 
together until the emergency is over- 
come. This is not the time to exploit 
interservice jealousies. We should not 
permit overzealous rivalry to alter or 
impair the unity that is so essential in 
our Armed Forces if we are to achieve 
safety and security for our people. 

The Marines are a great, integral, rec- 
ognized part of our defense organiza- 
tion. Historically, strategically, tacti- 
cally, in every way the Marines belong in 
an illustrious and effective way to our 
defense program. The Marine Corps 
must be integrated and coordinated with 
air, sea, and land components in order 
to weld together not only an impregnable 
defense but a striking force that can 
strike swiftly and powerfully. 

Korea points up this fact more than 
anything else. The situation there 
which I will not detail at this time should 
teach us the importance of prepared- 
ness and the need for having a ready, 
potent, overpowering coordinated strik- 
ing force to deal with dangerous aggres- 
sion from potential enemies and their 
puppets. 

Much more should be done to round 
out such a force but this bill will help 
materially to insure improved coordina- 
tion and effective functioning of our 
defense arms. 

The Marines are entitled to a place on 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Nation’s 
safety and security requires that they 
should have it. I think this provision 
will improve and strengthen our armed 
services and believe it will make for 
broader and more intimate, more effi- 
cient cooperation between them. 

This bill is not directed against any 
other service branch and cannot be so 
construed. It has general support from 
those who are aware of and disturbed 
by present shortcomings of our military 
policies and establishments and if en- 
acted, as I expect it will be, should be 
most helpful in assuring fuller recogni- 
tion, better representation, greater par- 
ticipation by the Marine Corps and 
hence a better implemented national 
defense so vitally required at present. 

I will vote for this measure. 
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Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CLEMENTE]. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to assure my distinguished chair- 
man and all the members of my commit- 
tee that I hold all of them in the high- 
est esteem. During all the sessions in 
which I have participated and through 
which I have sat I have never felt any 
animosity toward any member of the 
committee or any Member of the House. 
I would like to recite the history back 
of my vote against the Marine Corps bill. 
About 2 weeks before the bill was to be 
voted on our distinguished chairman 
appointed the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Bates] and myself mem- 
bers of a committee to take a trip to 
one of the camps out West. At that time 
I gave to the clerk of the committee my 
proxy to vote against the Marine bill. 
However, the trip was called off and, 
therefore, I was present at the meeting 
and voted against the bill. There was 
no animosity in my vote against the 
Marine Corps. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call the at- 
tention of the Members of the House to 
the Constitution of the United States. 
Article I, section 8, reads as follows: 

The Congress of the United States shall 
have the power to raise and support Armies, 
and to provide and maintain a Navy. 


My interpretation of those two state- 
ments is that if there is to be any floor 
placed on any of the services that floor 
should be placed on the Army and Navy 
by reason of the fact that the Consti- 
tution provides that we shall provide 
and maintain an Army and Navy. No- 
where in the Constitution do I find any 
provision that says we must provide and 
maintain a Marine Corps. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEMENTE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Is there any pro- 
vision in there about maintaining and 
providing for an air force? 

Mr.CLEMENTE. Ihave notso stated. 

Following this provision which says 
that the Congress shall have the power 
to raise and support armies and to pro- 
vide and maintain a Navy there is a 
phrase that “no appropriation of money 
to that use shall be for a longer term 
than 2 years.” 

I venture to say that if we pass this bill 
we are actually appropriating money for 
more than 2 years. If we establish a 
fioor for the United States Marine Corps 
we are in effect appropriating money suf- 
ficient to pay for a Marine Corps figure 
of 300,000. 

I am deeply conscious of the fact that 
the Marine Corps is a very sterling strik- 
ing combat force. It is my belief that if 
we do establish a floor to the Marine 
Corps we will have to have some associ- 
ated expenditures to go along with any 
increase in the Armed Forces, including 
pay for the enlisted men, pay to the 
officers, establishment of new bases of 
operation, new aircraft, new equipment, 
and so forth. So in my estimation it is 
going to cost us some money to enact 
this legislation, 
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Mr. Chairman, a statement was made 
here in connection with the readiness 
of the Marine Corps, that if we hod had 
a striking force like the Marine Corps 
prior to Korea the story might be dif- 
ferent. 

Comparative readiness is a hard thing 
to judge, but the most equitable com- 
parison I can find indicates that this is 
not strictly in accordance with the facts. 
The First Marine Division at Camp Pen- 
dleton, Calif., was authorized for Korea 
on July 4, 1950. Ships were spotted at 
the port for the movement on July 9, 
and the First Provisional Brigade of the 
First Marine Division sailed on July 14, 
arriving at Pusan, Korea, on August 2, 
1950. The Second Infantry Division was 
authorized to be dispatched to Korea on 
July 9, 1950, 5 days later than the 
Marines were dispatched. The ships 
were spotted at the port for the move- 
ment on July 13, and on July 19 the Ninth 
Regimental Combat Team of the Sec- 
ond Infantry Division sailed and ar- 
rived at Pusan, Korea, on July 31, 1950, 
2 days ahead of the Marine Provisional 
Brigade in spite of being authorized 5 
days later and sailing 6 days later. Cer- 
tainly the Second Infantry Division of 
Heartbreak Ridge has proven since it 
landed that it was equally as ready as 
the First Marine Division. 

The Senate and House hearings indi- 
cate a rather widely accepted belief that 
the Marine Corps can operate inde- 
pendent of Army logistical support in 
land operations or Navy logistical sup- 
port in amphibious operations with little 
or no change in the Marine Corps present 
organizational framework. 

This proposal to put a legislative 
“floor” under the Marine Corps and to 
give special status also to the Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps which contra- 
dicts all principles of command is one 
of the most single service preference 
pieces of legislation ever to be introduced 
in the House. 

This campaign to elevate the Marine 
Corps above all the major services by 
legal guaranties has not been carried 
out by the Marines fighting in Korea. 
They have been too busy doing their job. 
The responsibility for this masterpiece 
of lobbying should not be charged 
against the Marine Corps as a whole. 
Most of the pressure has been generated 
and applied by former members of the 
Corps who have a justifiable pride, as 
everybody knows, in their organization. 
I believe they do not realize that in their 
efforts to get special privileges and to 
guarantee for themselves quantity at the 
expense of quality they are sacrificing 
the principal element that has made the 
Marines a great organization. They have 
a glorious history and the great pride 
that only a small organization can de- 
velop. The Marine Corps is justifiably 
boastful of its record and tradition and 
there is, at present, no hostility among 
the other services toward this boastful- 
ness because Marines have been consid- 
ered a special organization and not a 
competing one. This bill would change 
all that—it would set up the Marines as 
a second land Army—too big in peace- 
time in proportion to the Army and 
Navy for the amphibious task it was de- 
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signed to perform. It would make the 
Marine Corps a problem to the Navy by 
guaranteeing it a certain independence 
through the peculiar provision for rep- 
resentation on the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and it would also make the Marine Corps 
an organization competing with the 
United States Army in the performance 
of the same tasks and functions. As I 
say, the advocates of this legislation, do 
not realize that in their desire to do 
something big for the good old Marine 
Corps they are threatening to destroy 
Marine Corps’ claim to distinction and 
they are creating hostilities in the mil- 
itary services themselves which will 
create bitterness against the Marine 
Corps and its special status of being the 
only force with a floor if this bill passes. 

The late Admiral Sherman in his great 
wisdom pointed out the foolishness of 
such an error and he pointed out that 
several billion dollars would be required 
to pay the cost of this seemingly harm- 
less little gesture that Members of the 
Congress are taking so lightly today. 
Not only was Admiral Sherman right in 
pointing out the great cost of this ꝓro- 
posal and the fact that the Marine Corps 
would be made less useful to the Navy 
by such a move. He was also right in 
predicting that such a move would es- 
tablish a precedent which may event- 
ually result in endless confusion and im- 
measurable cost. The Marines are the 
amphibious force designed, trained, and 
equipped at great expense to help the 
Army and the Navy establish beach- 
heads. 

They accomplish the transition of 
military operations between sea and 
land. Now we have another kind of mili- 
tary service today—the Airborne Section 
of the Army that accomplishes the 
transition from air to land. It is cer- 
tainly just as specialized and just as im- 
portant as the Marine Corps and it de- 
serves equal consideration despite the 
fact that it does not have, as yet, a group 
of overzealous alumni to put pressure on 
the Congress. 

We have another military unit—the 
Strategic Air Force—which has responsi- 
bilities in case we are attacked calling for 
a far greater degree of readiness than 
even the Marine Corps can achieve and 
calling for a greater degree of independ- 
ence in its preparation and training. 
The Strategic Air Force also will be justi- 
fied in seeking special status of this type. 
Certainly, if a floor is to be put under 
any unit, the Strategic Air Force should 
be the organization to have it. It takes 
many years to create and it must be over 
the heart of enemy territory just a few 
hours after any war begins. 

We have enough problems today with- 
out creating a minimum standing Army 
in any type of uniform. Out of respect 
for the Marine Corps, its great useful- 
ness and great tradition, let us use judg- 
ment here today and see to it that the 
Marine Corps, despite the efforts of some 
of its over-reaching associates, remains 
the Marine Corps and does not become 
United States Army No. II. 

Good legislation, as we all know, is 
based on factual material brought out 
in committee hearings. The Senate and 
House hearings indicate a rather widely- 
accepted belief that the Marine Corps 
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can operate independent of Army logisti- 
cal support in land operations or Navy 
logistical support in amphibious opera- 
tions with little or no change in the 
Marine Corps’ present organizational 
framework. I can scarcely believe it. 
They have never done it before and all of 
our experience in Korea and every other 
war has indicated that sizable forces 
engaged in modern warfare must have 
artillery, armor, signal, and engineer 
services to supplement those in divisions. 
Today, in Korea, the Army is having to 
support the First Marine Division just 
like its own Army divisions. The Army 
is, or was recently, furnishing the follow- 
ing support there: One and one-third 
field artillery battalions, two engineer 
battalions, five transportation truck 
companies, one ordnance medium main- 
tenance company, and one mobile army 
surgical hospital. Also, the Army was 
delivering to the First Marine Division, 
in its own area, rations, gasoline, ve- 
hicles, bridging material, oil, lubricants, 
weapons, ammunition, fortifications, and 
other items without which it is impossi- 
ble to fight a war. The spectacular air 
drop of a bridge to the First Marine Di- 
vision for the first time in history in 
December 1950, was accomplished by 
the Air Force and an Army Quarter- 
master Airborne Supply outfit. There 
are countless other examples which lead 
me to believe that the Marines cannot 
be self-sufficient and independent in 
their operations to the same degree that 
the Army, Air Force, or Navy can. 

In the House hearings it was testi- 
fied—in connection with amphibious 


. warfare—that “the Chief of Staff of the 


Army knows, of course, about land oper- 
ations, but I doubt that he knows about 
amphibious operations and the integra- 
tion that is necessary.” In World War 
II, the Chief of Staff of the Army was 
responsible for many more and larger 
amphibious operations than the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps. The 
present Army Chief of Staff, J. Lawton 
Collins, was Commander of the Eighth 
Army Corps, which participated in the 
amphibious assault of Normandy—by far 
the largest and most complex amphib- 
ious assault ever conducted anywhere in 
the history of warfare. 

The Navy or the Army builds all of the 
Marine air bases without cost to the 
Marine Corps. Medical services for the 
Marines are at naval expense. Many of 
the Marine supply services are not 
chargeable to the Marines. 

They are in fact an inexpensive Army 
only because much of the cost of main- 
taining, supporting, and equipping them 
is borne by others. If we are comparing 
costs then ought we not to figure in the 
costs of all the things that go into sup- 
porting a Marine division in action, in- 
cluding those furnished by others. Inan 
amphibious operation they receive a 
great amount of support, both air and 
logistics, from the Navy. In a landing 
operation, while functioning as part of a 
land force, they must receive the same 
type of support from the Army. Air 
strips must be built by the Army, some 
transportation, signal communications, 
and medical services must be furnished, 
along with artillery support and armored 
support. When you let the Army carry 
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those expenses and only charge this Ma- 
rine division with what it provides for 
itself, yes; it appears inexpensive. 

Now, if we were to accept the proposal 
of S. 677 at face value, the Marines 
should be capable of acting as a ready 
force for land operations independent of 
support from other sources. But, such 
is not the case because the Marine di- 
vision, though larger than an Army di- 
vision, has very limited Marine support 
for conducting sustained land opera- 
tions. The Marine Corps can make no 
inland penetration under sustained 
combat conditions, for it cannot support 
itself alone inland. What happens? 
The Army furnishes many of the things 
that the Marines need to be successful 
in such cases, just as in Korea today, but 
all this multitude of supporting services 
are charged against Army appropria- 
tions, and Army Tables of Organization, 
and 1 don't think it is all together fair 
to make a virtue of this kind of economy 
or this kind of so-called independent 
operation. 

Now, here is an outfit organized pri- 
marily for amphibious assaults which 
has been proposed as our combat ready 
force for land operations. I just do 
not think it will work. I think the Ma- 
rines will still have to borrow things from 
the Army if they are going to engage in 
land warfare. Would not it be better 
to let the Army furnish its own ready 
forces just as it has in the past? 

I question seriously the fulsome state- 
ments of the enthusiasts who want us 
to pass this bill in its present form, that 
herein we provide a fully integrated 
ready force and, yet, it is not a second 
Army. Unless the Marine Corps re- 
mains a part of the Navy it is not fully 
integrated; it is not capable of sustain- 
ing itself independently in land warfare. 
I would like the supporters of this bill 
to name one of the islands he thinks we 
will have to take with four divisions of 
amphibious specialists. Again I am 
forced to the conclusion that this ready 
force is intended primarily for opera- 
tions on land, and when so used, it will 
have to be supported by some other serv- 
ice, or create a duplication of the Army 
organization and a second land Army. 

I believe, at the present time, that the 
Military Establishment is sufficiently 
complex and the military situation from 
a strategic point of view is sufficiently 
difficult without Congress multiplying 
the difficulties through such steps as this. 
One can always spin a finely drawn web 
of technicalities and arguments around 
any situation to justify a certain line 
of action and hide the fundamental fact 
that 1 plus 1 still makes 2. I just do 
not think, however, that this is the time 
to do that sort of thing. Even if the 
Army were derelict in their duties and 
did not have a ready force, or even if 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff were avoiding 
the plain legislative intent of the Con- 
gress, or, in some manner, if anything 
else were wrong with the Military Estab- 
lishment that has already been spelled 
out as legislative intent, I can see no 
sense in circumventing the basic issue 
through such maneuvers as this. If 
something is wrong with the Army’s 
readiness, let us work at repairing, or 
reforming, the Army; if something is 
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wrong with the men on the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and you lack confidence in their 
deliberations, let us replace them. If 
those are the real issues at stake—and 
I cannot believe that they are—let us 
face them squarely and realistically. 

It has always been a point in the 
Marines’ favor that their spirit has been 
high with a great deal of pride in their 
organization. This esprit de corps is 
primarily the result of the comparatively 
small size of their unit and the system 
under which they take their recruits— 
a voluntary system—by which they can 
be most selective in their choice. This 
has been the Marine philosophy for 
many years—comparative smallness 
with emphasis on quality. I cannot see 
why, all of a sudden, discrimination, is 
being charged on this score of size unless 
they want to develop a second land army, 

In closing, it seems to me that, re- 
gardless of what avenue this bill is ap- 
proached from, it always leads to a 
second land army. It would be, indeed, 
an anomalous situation if we were to pass 
this bill and create a second land army 
and, at the same time, try to continue 
the original purpose of unification under 
the National Security Act. The two are 
inconsistent, and I think that there are 
enough inconsistencies in this world to- 
day without compounding them. The 
Army is not perfect by any means; how- 
ever, neither is Congress; but I do not 
believe many of us would support a bill 
to set up a second national legislative 
arm. Instead, we work to make the one 
we have better. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BENTSEN]. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. Chairman, we 
have before us this afternoon a very 
unusual bill. It is clear, I believe, that 
the proponents of this bill are sincerely 
convinced they are doing the Marine 
Corps, the Defense Establishment, and 
the Nation a service by presenting it and 
advocating its passage. In its briefest 
terms, this bill provides for a Marine 
Corps that will be no larger than 400,000, 
no smaller than 300,000, and whose 
Commandant shall be a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Now, at first glance, these provisions 
might appear to be a splendid guaranty 
that the Marine Corps, whose glorious 
traditions and enviable esprit de corps 
are famous, would always be available in 
adequate numbers, as an elite, first-line 
fighting force whose interests would be 
represented at the highest military and 
governmental level. 

If in any manner I could bring myself 
to believe that the bill now before us 
would accomplish these ends, then I 
would most certainly support its passage. 

A thoughtful appraisal of this bill, 
however, forces me to conclude that this 
bill, if enacted into law, would seriously 
jeopardize not only the peerless quality 
of the Marine Corps, but its very exist- 
ence. The losers would be not only the 
officers and men of the Marine Corps 
today and tomorrow but every citizen of 
the United States, and perhaps the free 
world, too. 
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Let us for a few minutes speculate as 
to the outcome, if the bill now before us 
is approved by this body. 

The first result of the formation of 
four full-strength marine divisions and 
four full-strength marine airwings would 
be to shift the center of gravity of the 
Marine Corps from within the naval 
establishment to the Department of the 
Army. This would be an unavoidable 
development. The augmentation of the 
Marine Corps to four full divisions and 
four airwings would inflate it all out of 
its proper relationship to the United 
States Navy. We in the Congress would 
indeed meet ourselves coming back if 
we were to pass this bill and create a 
second land army, and, at the same time, 
try to continue the original purpose of 
unification under the National Security 
Act. The two are inconsistent—and I 
think there are enough inconsistencies 
today without Congress deliberately 
compounding them. The Army is not 
perfect by any means. However, I do 
not believe many of us would intention- 
ally support a bill to set up a second 
national army. Instead we would work 
to make the one we have better. 

And would, then, this Marine Corps 
be the Marine Corps we envision with 
such a thrill of pride when we think of 
Iwo, Tarawa, and Okinawa? Would it 
be the same tough, spring-steel outfit 
that slowed the inundating onslaught of 
the Chinese Communists across the 
Yalu? Would it be the same men who 
retreated with such skill and courage, 
carrying their dead and all their unit 
equipment with them that they might 
return to fight again with the integrity 
of their organization unimpaired? The 
answer, gentlemen, the answer that none 
of us can crowd from his mind is em- 
phatically, “No.” 

The Marine Corps has for many years, 
from 1910 until 1950, been maintained at 
a strength level of approximately 20 
percent of that of the United States 
Navy. After the outbreak of the war in 
Korea, this percentage rose sharply to 
almost 30 percent and has been since 
maintained at an abnormally high level. 
According to figures I can find this is a 
higher ratio than has existed in the 40- 
year range of time prior to the Korean 
campaign. 

I have heard reports that the propo- 
nents of this bill will seek to amend it 
to cut the number of allotted divisions 
from four to three but still leaving a 
base under this one service even though 
none of the other services has a base 
under them at this time. To me this is 
an admission of a mistaken principle. 
To me the proponents of the bill are 
Saying, “Yes, we were in error in asking 
for a four-division base to be placed 
under the Marine Corps. This was bad, 
but it will not be quite as bad to have a 
three-division base under the Marine 
Corps.” 

This is fallacious arguing. If the 
principle is bad to start with, it remains 
bad even though we lessen it in degree. 
It goes back to the old analogy often 
made about pregnancy—that you just 
cannot be a little bit pregnant. We 
should leave the position of the Marine 
Corps as it is today in a rightfully proud 
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status as an integral part of the United 
States Navy. 

Now, there has been one consequence 
of this expansion of the Marine Corps, 
an expansion, of course, below the level 
contemplated by the present bill, which 
might well forewarn us of the coming 
change in the character of the Marine 
Corps. You know what that consequence 
is—the Marines have been forced to turn 
to the draft to provide a substantial 
number of their personnel. 

One of the historically great building 
forces for the Marines’ esprit de corps 
was that every man was a volunteer— 
that the men in the corps accepted the 
tough discipline and the hard training 
because no marine could complain that 
he was drafted—he was there of his own 
free will and choice. Thus far, we have 
been assured, the hard core of volun- 
tary regular leathernecks has brought 
the level of proficiency and morale of the 
draftee boot up to the level of their 
own. But how long a state of affairs 
can be maintained, where the change in 
quality of the draftee portion of that 
hitherto all-volunteer organization will 
always be in one direction—upward— 
one can only speculate. I fear it is in- 
evitable—under an acceleration of these 
circumstances where the Marine Corps 
is part volunteer and part conscriptive— 
that there ultimately will be an aver- 
aging out of quality. Therefore, the re- 
sult will be a level of proficiency and 
morale so far beneath that which we are 
accustomed to attach to the United 
States Marine Corps that the glorious 
history of the Marines may cease to be 
dynamic and growing and sooner or 
later we will find the word “finis” writ- 
ten on the final page of their annals. 

A further consequence of legislation 
that relegates the Marine Corps to an 
adjunct of the Army would be a loss of 
distinct identity by the Marines, and ul- 
timately, absorption by the Army. This 
absorption would be logically inevitable 
once the Marine Corps became nothing 
but a miniature edition of the United 
States Army. The economics of the sit- 
uation would be such that the corps 
would be gobbled up the way the corner 
grocery store is gobbled up by a nation- 
wide superchain. 

Such an increase in strength would 
mean nothing to the Army, since by the 
time it occurred, all of us, you and I and 
the people of our Nation, would have 
come to think of our ground strength 
merely as the sum of Marine Corps and 
Army strength—a strength level we 
would maintain even though the Marines 
joined the Macedonian phalanx, the 
Texans of the Alamo, and the brilliant 
cavalry of the Confederate armies on a 
completed page of history. 

If the force we know today as the 
Marine Corps began to fray around the 
edges and finally disappeared from view, 
the impact upon our military effective- 
ness would be serious enough. But there 
would be other impacts and other con- 
sequences. Consider the precedent that 
would be set, particularly, in the matter 
of Joint Chiefs of Staff representation, 
for other elite and specialized services. 
Why would not the commanding general 
of the Strategic Air Command, a mili- 
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tary force as elite, as highly trained, 
and far more striking power than that 
of the Marine Corps, have an equal place 
in the councils of the Joint Chiefs? 

And if the commanding general of the 
Strategic Air Command, why not the 
Army’s top expert in the employment 
of air-borne troops or armor? Certain- 
ly these two elite forces whose total 
strength is greater in peace and in- 
finitely greater in war—why could not 
these leaders add their voices to an al- 
ready overcrowded forum and slow 
down further the none-too-rapid pace 
with which the Joint Chiefs now com- 
plete their business before them? 

There is the question of what the Ma- 
rine Corps could contribute to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. That is the highest mil- 
itary board of strategy. Only the funda- 
mentals in the broadest terms should be 
considered at that level. Otherwise its 
deliberations become cluttered with de- 
tails to the detriment of important 
policy considerations. 

The basic elements of military war- 
fare are threefold, corresponding to the 
elements in which the war must be car- 
ried on. There can be no more—no more 
than the forces which operate basically 
in the air, forces which operate basically 
on the sea, forces which operate basically 
on the land, 

It is obvious that if the Marine Corps 
Commandant is to contribute anything 
of major proportions to the strategic de- 
liberations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
he must duplicate one of the principle 
concepts of warfare now included within 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

If the argument is to be made that 
we are preparing a super-ready force to 
protect the Nation in the Marines, with 
their specialty of seaborne invasions, 
why cannot we just as readily argue and 
perhaps, even better, that we should 
develop and emphasize our airborne 
forces? If we want to single out any 
one specialist group, why not the air- 
borne, so that we can drop into the 
enemy’s homeland or anywhere and seize 
vital objectives in a matter of hours? 

Those of us who have had experience 
with airborne units know the high esprit 
de corps with which these volunteer or- 
ganizations carry on. Though the air- 
borne corps has not the long tradition of 
the Marines behind it, I would venture 
to say that the airborne’s fighting spirit 
and pride of organization is the equal of 
any service anywhere in the world. 

The Marines are a special force organ- 
ized, trained and equipped for special 
operations, particularly amphibious, in 
conjunction with the Navy. The Ma- 
rines are unable to undertake land cam- 
paigns of any magnitude, without Army 
support. The Marines should not be 
considered as the Army’s ready force or 
in any way construed as part of the 
Army, or forming a second land Army, 
as would obviously be the objective of this 
bill. I submit that when one considers 
the future type of warfare, the speed of 
transportability to any troubled area in 
the world, firepower, combat ability, ef- 
fectiveness, and esprit de corps, you can- 
not help but arrive at the decision, that 
the airborne corps is outstanding as the 
Army’s readiness force. As a matter of 
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fact, on that basis, I do not believe our 
paratroopers have any peers in the world. 
Incidentally, our paratrooper units are 
the only purely volunteer units that we 
have for ground combat in our Armed 
Forces today. 

I need not discuss at any length my 
fear that to guarantee a minimum size 
for the Marine Corps, or for any service, 
might well lead us away from our tradi- 
tional reliance upon the citizen volunteer 
in time of emergency and prompt us to 
take the first steps toward the perpetual 
maintenance of a large professional mili- 
tary force. Such a step, once taken, 
would commit us to support unnecessary 
large forces at some future date of little 
danger. 

I have not yet mentioned the cost that 
would be added to the heavy burden now 
carried by the taxpayers if this proposed 
expansion were actually to be under- 
taken. It is obvious that this increased 
force to the Marines would result in more 
appropriations and a heavier burden to 
our taxpayers, heavier burdens at a time 
when we have just passed a military 
budget that most of us think we have cut 
to the very bone. 

Along with the obvious costs of such 
expansion we have many indirect costs. 
There would be added the cost of some 
200 additional ships for the Navy to pro- 
vide the necessary amphibious lift and 
the budgeting of immense sums for the 
Army and the Navy to augment the 
logistic support and other services both 
now provide on a routine basis. 

There are those proponents of the bill 
who argue that the Marine Corps is a 
much cheaper and more economical 
service to operate in the Nation’s defense. 
The facts simply do not bear this out. 
Proponents, in their arguments, fail to 
point cut the many supporting elements 
given by the other services to the Marine 
Corps so that the Marines may carry out 
their objectives. To compare the costs 
of the Marine Corps to the costs of the 
Army is like comparing the cost of the 
Army’s airborne corps to the cost of the 
Navy because, obviously, the airborne 
corps receives many expensive services 
from the Army that would not appear in 
its costs alone. Such a comparison can- 
not be made fairly. 

Let us go further. What does the Army 
do for the Marines in combat when the 
Marines are far inland, away from naval 
support? In such a case the Marines 
usually operate as part of the Army. 
Take a Marine division operating as a 
part of the United States Army Corps, 
as has been the case with the First Ma- 
rine Division in Korea. The same sup- 
port is afforded the Marine division by 
the Army as is rendered to an Army di- 
vision. This support usually consists of 
engineers’ support to build bridges, sweep 
mines, and do many of the other engi- 
neer-type tasks. It usually consists of 
artillery support to fire artillery mis- 
sions. It is estimated that $75,000,000 
worth of food, ordnance equipment, and 
supplies alone were issued the Marine 
division by the Army by the end of fiscal 
year 1951. : 

This figure does not include other tech- 
nical service estimates nor does it in- 
clude ammunition. If these tremendous 
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additional expenditures were to be justi- 
fied, the bill now before us would have 
to give complete assurance that the Na- 
tion would benefit proportionately. No 
such benefits are in prospect. On the 
contrary, I foresee increased taxation 
buying diminished military effectiveness. 

Let me conclude with the reminder 
that our Nation is now confronted with 
the greatest challenge to its qualities of 
leadership that has ever occurred in our 
history. If we are to take up this chal- 
lenge and answer it as we must—if we 
are to survive as a free nation—our 
military strength must be adequate to 
the task. If something is wrong with the 
Army’s readiness, let us work at repair- 
ing or reforming the Army. 

If something is wrong with the men 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, if you lack 
confidence in their deliberations, let us 
replace them. 

If those are the real issues at stake— 
and I cannot believe that they are—let 
us face them squarely and realistically. 
Let us then direct our energies to the 
building of adequate military power. In 
so doing, let us above all preserve those 
elements of strength, such as the United 
States Marine Corps, and let us refrain 
from any ill-advised acts that would tar- 
nish the Marines’ prestige, diminish 
their stature among the military forces 
of the world, and lessen the famous 
Marine fighting spirit. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. SMITH], 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to associate my- 
self today with those who have raised 
questions about the advisability of pass- 
ing this bill, and those who have pointed 
out some of the dangers involved. I 
think there is a danger not only to the 
Marine Corps, as the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Texas so ably pointed out 
in his remarks preceding mine, but 
danger to the security program of our 
Nation. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE. After it became known 
that I was going to oppose this bill, I 
learned that there are many more people 
in the lower ranks of the Marine Corps 
who are against this bill than there are 
in the higher brackets. Since it be- 
came known that I was going to oppose 
this bill, I have had many Marines come 
by and tell me that they are against it. 
Yesterday, one Marine Reserve said to 
me, “So, you are going to prevent me 
from coming back to duty,” which means 
they will have to call up the Reserves, 
and the Reserves are naturally against it. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. There is a 
shortage of officers in the Marine Corps, 
and the Reservists are having to be 
called up involuntarily and they are hav- 
ing to be kept on duty for longer periods 
of time than they desire. The entire 
volunteer spirit of the Marine Corps is 
already endangered today because of the 
demands for personnel upon the Corps. 
If we act today to so enlarge it, what 
are we going to do to that morale of the 
Corps, which has been built up on this 
volunteer spirit? So much has been 
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made today about the great qualities of 
the Marine Corps as a fighting organi- 
zation, I concur in what has been said 
about the Marine Corps, But, let us 
point out something else. 

OTHER FIGHTERS 


The other branches of our armed serv- 
ices are also fighters. They have also 
demonstrated on the field of battle that 
they are capable of fighting and defend- 
ing this country of ours. There is no 
greater record achieved in combat than 
the record of some of these Army divi- 
sions in World War II and in Korea to- 
day where their personnel is made up 
almost entirely of draftees. There is 
no greater record of patriotism and cour- 
age and devotion to duty achieved in 
World War I than that demonstrated 
by the casualty lists of the Third Di- 
vision, which received casualties nearly 
three times as much as the authorized 
strength of the division during the period 
that it fought in World War II. 

Let us not get the idea that the only 
way we can fight a war is with the Ma- 
rine Corps. We have fought our wars 
from our entire civilian population, 
drawn into our Armed Forces through 
the basis of the draft and voluntary en- 
listments. If we are going to establish 
a system which puts all of this priority 
upon the Marine Corps, which assigns it 
the first job of fighting, what does that 
mean to the working of the United States 
Army and the United States Air Force? 
Does it mean that the people in those 
services will believe that the Marines 
have to do all the fighting? Does it 
mean that the people are going to resist 
being drafted into the Marine Corps, 
just as today they resist being drafted 
into some of the units of the Army that 
are liable to see combat, and try to en- 
list in branches of the service that are 
not likely to encounter the enemy? We 
have to establish a system today whereby 
every citizen can be called upon to serve 
in whatever capacity it is deemed he can 
best serve our country. If we set up this 
system for the Marine Corps and decide 
they are going to have the primary share 
of the fighting, we are going to be estab- 
lishing a type of force which is foreign 
to a civilian army system that we have 
fought with in this country down 
through the ages. 

I raise the question that the wars 
which lie ahead of us, if we are to have 
any, the strength we are going to build 
up, if we are going to be able to avoid 
war and be able to resist Communist 
forces arrayed against us, must be 
achieved by drawing from all the mass 
of our population. We have to make use 
of the Army that is just as capable and 
just as ready to be an immediate strik- 
ing force as any other branch. There 
have to be considerations as what par- 
ticular units are assigned to an imme- 
diate striking area, but our Army itself 
has to be thus prepared. That cannot 
be done with the idea of having just a 
few divisions from a special new army 
which we are setting up, ready to do this 
fighting. 

We will make a grave mistake today if 
we forget the reality of warfare in our 
effort to commend the great record of 
the United States Marine Corps. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Van ZANDT]. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, 
this Nation has learned many valuable 
lessons from the war in Korea. Had it 
not been for Korea the Nation might 
still be proceeding on the theory of more 
defense for less money; we would still 
be pursuing the course that came peri- 
lously close to ending in disaster. 

We were not prepared for Korea. It 
might have been Alaska or Western Eu- 
rope. I shudder to think what might 
have happened. We were not ready. 

But I am sure that those who previ- 
ously viewed our defense program 
through rose-colored glasses are now 
well aware of our weaknesses. And I am 
confident that they will agree with me 
that the situation in which we found 
ourselves in June of 1950 must never be 
repeated. 

Korea is the penalty we are paying 
for not having a force in readiness—a 
force capable of fighting immediately— 
a force fully equipped and continuously 
maintained at war strength. Mr. 
Speaker, we have the framework of that 
force in readiness in the Nation today— 
the United States Marine Corps. 

Included in the bill now under con- 
sideration is a provision that will au- 
thorize the Marine Corps to expand to 
four war-strength divisions, and four air 
wings, along with the necessary support- 
ing elements. 

Mr. Chairman, we have within this 
Nation a potential force to police Ameri- 
can vital interests throughout the 
world—the United States Marine Corps. 
I fervently hope that this Congress will 
see fit to authorize its expansion to three 
full war-strength divisions of combat 
troops with the necessary supporting ele- 
ments and three full war strength air 
wings. With such a force in being, ready 
to move at a moment’s notice, I am of 
the firm opinion that we would deter 
future acts of aggression, short of total 
war. 

Military weakness invites war. The 
very fact that the puppet government of 
North Korea and Communist China saw 
fit to match their strength against the 
United States must indicate that in cer- 
tain parts of the world we are looked 
upon as being merely a potentially great 
military power—but incapable of im- 
mediately defending ourselves. 

The time has come to recognize that a 
large police force, ready to move to all 
parts of the world to protect American 
interests, must be the responsibility of 
the United States. The fact that a com- 
bat team of the First Marine Division 
was under way to Korea within a few 
days after receipt of orders, fully 
equipped and immediately ready to fight 
on arrival, indicates the potentials of 
that great Corps. With proper trans- 
portation facilities available in the na- 
ture of ships and planes—always ready 
to move—we have within this Nation 
the potent nucleus of the police force 
necessary to maintain peace in all parts 
of the world. 

I believe that the citizens of our Nation 
will sleep easier if they know that three 
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full-strength Marine divisions, fully 
equipped and always ready to fight, are 
in being at all times. 

Communism respects only power, and 
three Marine divisions represent the type 
of power that a Communist respects. 

I am not unmindful of the cost of 
maintaining three marine divisions and 
three marine air wings at full war 
strength. Nor have I overlooked the 
traditional 20 percent limitation of the 
size of the Navy, now suspended, but 
placed on the size of the Marine Corps, 
during the past 13 years. But we are 
not in traditional times. Unusual cir- 
cumstances require unique remedies. 

A Marine Corps strength of three full 
divisions with supporting aircraft and 
other necessary elements is programed 
in fiscal 1953 budget which the House 
has already passed. Thereafter, the 
annual cost would be slightly more than 
is planned for the Marine Corps in this 
fiscal year. If that strength could stop 
another Korea, it would more than pay 
for itself for many years to come. Such 
a force would require little over 258,000 
officers and men. And I can reliably in- 
form the House that these divisions, if 
authorized, could be ready for combat 
much sooner than many might imagine. 

Mr. Chairman, in my years in Congress 
I have supported a large Navy, a large 
Army, and a large Air Force. But I 
know of no project of more immediate 
importance to the Nation than the for- 
mation of three marine infantry di- 
visions, with their close support aircraft. 

The war in Korea is a perfect example 
of the necessity for such a force. 
Nowhere in the history of modern war- 
fare has there been a better illustration 
of the need for self-contained divisions 
operating with close air support. Gen- 
eral Ridgway has only one marine di- 
vision, and no more than that because 
our defense policy did not foresee a need 
for marines. But that relatively small 
force is a hard-hitting air-ground team, 
It is a balanced force of combined arms. 
This means that they have, within that 
force, the tools required to do the job. 
The only shortcoming of the Marines in 
Korea to date seems to be that there 
are not enough of them there. 

And speaking of close air support, I 
think the House would be interested to 
know that practically every marine avi- 
ator has received extensive schooling in 
ground operations—and many of these 
pilots have actually served with ground 
troops. In fact, today, just as before 
World War II, no Regular marine of- 
ficer is assigned to flight training until 
he has completed 2 years training with 
ground troops. How reassuring it is to 
the man on the ground to know that 
the pilot of the aircraft over his head 
understands his problems, knows his or- 
ganization, and fully comprehends his 
capabilities and limitations. When an 
obstacle must be removed from the path 
of an advancing battalion of marines, 
the marine aviators called upon to sup- 
port the attack know what that bat- 
talion can do, what it cannot do, and 
the help it needs. It is this close co- 
ordination, yes, this close family rela- 
tionship, that makes close air support a 
reality in the Marine Corps. 
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Now, why do we need three divisions 
of marines to establish this objective 
of maintaining a hard-hitting, fast- 
moving police force? 

I am not a tactician nor a military 
strategist, but I believe that you will 
agre2 that there should be contained in 
any task force, such as I have proposed 
today, the units capable not only of aid- 
ing in the defense of the United States, 
if necessary, but also of preventing the 
outbreak in other areas vital to America 
of the type of war that is now being 
fought in Korea. While the deploy- 
ment of troops of this nature would be 
a matter for determination by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, nevertheless, I submit 
that a war strength marine division on 
the east coast, and a war strength di- 
vision of marines on the west coast, 
plus two marine divisions overseas, 
ready to fight at a moment's notice, 
would make any future aggressor think 
twice before moving. 

If the situation warrants such deploy- 
ment, I feel certain that two full Marine 
Corps divisions in Western Europe would 
go far to bolster the morale of the At- 
lantic Pact nations. The European re- 
covery program and the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Pact are great projects in the 
maintenance of freedom, but it must now 
be obivous to all that dollars and equip- 
ment are not enough. 

The marine is a professional soldier, 
trained in the art of warfare, and spe- 
cializing almost to a man in the art of 
small wars, amphibious operations, and 
rapid movement. The Marine Corps is 
not burdened with the additional assign- 
ments usually given to the Army. They 
do not have to maintain large adminis- 
trative forces. They procure nothing 
for themselves relatively speaking, and 
they can devote their entire energies to 
the unpleasant but necessary task of 
learning and perfecting the art of de- 
struction. Korea has taught us, if there 
ever was any question, that bayonets, 
hand grenades, rifles, machine guns, 
mortars, and artillery are still very much 
a part of modern warfare. But above 
all, I think the thing that impresses the 
American people and the rest of the 
world more than anything else is the 
mobility of the Marine Corps. If ships 
are alongside, they can be combat loaded 
and on their way within 72 hours. The 
marines they carry can be in action 
almost immediately after the outbreak 
of hostilities. 

Mr. Chairman, from a purely dollar 
and cents viewpoint, it seems to me that 
we have an investment in freedom 
throughout the world that must be pro- 
tected. I know of no better guardians of 
that freedom than the Marine Corps. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Marines have demonstrated their quali- 
fications for the job as this Nation’s 
force in readiness. They’re a proud 
lot—these Marines—but with justifiable 
reason, They believe their corps to be 
the finest fighting outfit in the world. 
I don’t know whether they are or not, but, 
looking at the record, I'm not prepared 
to dispute their claim. And if you want 
reassurance on this point—ask any 
marine. 

I cite these things because I believe 
that that kind of spirit—that kind of 
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fierce pride—is essential to the force 
which we must have ready to go any- 
where, any time, for any reason. 

The chips are down—time is running 
against us. If we do not prevent further 
outbreaks, our military strength, our 
equipment, and our solvency will surely 
disappear. We can’t afford to be caught 
napping again. Our prestige in the eyes 
of the world has been lowered; our in- 
ability to prevent Korea has invited 
similar performances in other parts of 
the world. We must act now—firmly 
and resolutely—and we must be ready to 
put down future outbreaks immediately 
where they adversely affect our interests. 
If we can demonstrate to the world our 
ability to stop aggression by Russia or 
her satellites in such regions, we can 
prevent their occurrence there and else- 
where. 

The bill in addition to creating a 
Marine Corps of not less than three full- 
strength combat divisions and three full- 
strength air wings also makes the Com- 
mandant a member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. I have heard many argu- 
ments presented by Department of De- 
fense witnesses in opposition to this 
feature of the bill. Some said that the 
Chief of Naval Operations can ade- 
quately represent the Marine Corps in 
the deliberations of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Others said that the addition 
of the Commandant would make the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff unwieldy. There is 
no question in my mind that the Chief 
of Naval Operations knows more about 
naval operations than do the Chiefs of 
Staff of the Army and Air Force and the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps but 
I do not believe that the Chief of Naval 
Operations would contend that he 
knows more about amphibious assault 
landings and land operations following 
an initial landing than the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps. In 1849 we were 
advised by the highest authority that 
large amphibious operations were a 
thing of the past. If that is the case 
then the Inchon landing began a new 
era in history. Korea is a perfect ex- 
ample of the type of war that entails 
amphibious assault landings in the ini- 
tial stages. And there is no one in the 
Department of Defense who can guar- 
antee this Nation that there will not be 
more Koreas. And I doubt very much 
whether any member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff would again predict that am- 
phibious assault landings as such are 
a thing of the past. Amphibious assault 
landings entail special training and that 
knowledge should always be available 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff by the con- 
tinued presence of the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps as a sitting member 
of the Joint Chiefs, not just as a guest 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff when the 
spirit moves them to extend an in- 
vitation. I think the American people 
have too much respect and admiration 
for the Marine Corps, and too great an 
appreciation of their great importance 
in the science of warfare, to want them 
to continue to be relegated to the posi- 
tion of being represented by proxy at 
the Nation's highest military level. 

To say that adding the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps to the Joint Chiefs 
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of Staff would make that organization 
unwieldy, obviously invites similar criti- 
cism of the addition of the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff which Con- 
gress authorized in 1949. I heard no 
such complaint from the Defense Es- 
tablishment about that addition. In 
fact, they urged it upon the Congress. 

Let me say one word of caution. This 
bill is not intended, nor should it ever 
be construed, as an effort for or an in- 
vitation to, a separate military depart- 
ment for the Marine Corps. The Com- 
mandant testified that he did not favor 
such a separation, and while there may 
be individuals with such ambitions, no 
Marine officer has ever suggested such 
a move in his official capacity. The 
Marine Corps will and should remain 
under the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Chairman, we are dealing with 
the harsh, cold facts of survival and 
petty service pride must be eliminated. 
I am convinced, as was the entire Com- 
mittee on Armed Services in March, 1950, 
without dissenting vote, that the mili- 
tary strength and efficiency of our 
Armed Forces would be enhanced by 
the addition of the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
I am confident that this bill, in its en- 
tirety, will receive the overwhelming 
support of the House and that if it is 
vetoed, as some forecast, it will be over- 
whelmingly passed over such veto. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. To have such an ex- 
panded Marine Corps would also enable 
us to mobilize all of our industry as weil 
as our military might. Earlier in the 
day one of the speakers said that we were 
building up a special police force of 
marines. The President can call up any 
branch of the armed services at any 
time. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is right. To 
me the striking force this bill provides is 
designed to save for the American tax- 
payer a lot of money. Some day in the 
future I hope when this country of ours, 
if not the world, is at peace that we can 
skeletonize the Armed Forces of our 
country, and that applies to the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. When this reduc- 
tion takes place we will have in being at 
all times ready for any emergency the 
mobile striking force of the United 
States Marine Corps as provided for by 
this bill. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Is the gentleman argu- 
ing that the Marine Corps is trained any 
better or differently than the Army? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The Marine Corps 
is trained in many phases of warfare, in 
fact in all phases of warfare, which in- 
cludes not only land warfare but air 
warfare as well as naval warfare. They 
are all-around military men. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Speaking of the 
all-around soldiers and without taking 
anything from any other branch of the 
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service, I wonder if the gentleman, him- 
self, a distinguished veteran, could tell us 
what he thinks would have happened on 
Koje Island if we had had marines in 
charge of that camp? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. In a few words, I 
doubt if a Marine general would have 
been there without having an adequate 
guard. However, had a Marine general 
been captured I am sure there would 
have been 65,000 or 70,000 POW’s liqui- 
dated in a matter of a few minutes and 
the Marine general would have been 
released. ’ 

Mr, TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE. I think if any general, 
whether he was in the Marine Corps or 
the Army, had been caught in any such 
ridiculous situation, the Communists 
should have been told to keep him, that 
we did not want him back. But if you 
refer to mistakes of the Army, we can 
refer to mistakes of the Marine Corps. 
All of the services make mistakes, in- 
cluding the marines as well as the rest 
of them. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is correct. 
We all make mistakes. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to plead for the 
passage of this bill because I believe in 
the end it is going to give to the Ameri- 
can people that type of striking force 
we will have to have in future years to 
protect our interests throughout the 
entire world. While we maintain this 
striking force it will be provided at a re- 
duced cost so far as our military is con- 
cerned and it will save the taxpayers of 
this country a lot of money. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Kearney]. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this bill which assures the 
Nation of an adequate marine ready- 
combat force and places the Marine 
Commandant on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, to whose councils I believe he can 
make a valuable contribution. 

Permit me to say, at this point, that it 
is my considered opinion that our Armed 
Services Committee has done a particu- 
larly fine job in getting in all the inter- 
ested parties on both sides of this ques- 
tion and permitting them to have their 
full day in court. Then, with all the evi- 
dence in, the committee analyzed the is- 
sues and presented this House with a 
carefully detailed analysis of the evi- 
dence and arguments for and against 
this measure. 

The Armed Services Committee re- 
ported favorably on S. 677 with amend- 
ments by a vote, I understand, of 26 to 1. 
I submit that the greatest weight should 
be given to the recommendations of the 
committee. 

This bill, with the amendment to be 
offered by the committee, provides for a 
floor of 235,000 enlisted Marines so that 
there will always be enough combat- 
ready Marines for the three divisions and 
three air wings authorized by the bill. 

We have been told by the opposition 
that the Marine Corps should not be pro- 
tected by a legislative floor. In this con- 
nection, may I remind my colleagues that 
not one of the other services has ever 
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been in danger of being reduced to a 
mere parade and police outfit. Within 
my memory and within the experience of 
most of my colleagues, the Marine Corps 
has been the target of repeated attempts 
to eliminate it as an effective combat 
force. 

And as recently as 1950, Louis John- 
son, then Secretary of Defense, told the 
Congress and repeated to the press that 
the Marine Corps would be maintained 
at a strength of two divisions. Yet he 
knew, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff knew, 
that plans were even then being written 
to reduce the Marines to six half- 
strength battalions. Any military man 
knows that this plan would have reduced 
the Marine Corps to about the strength 
of one good fighting regiment. 

In view of the repeated attempts to re- 
duce the Marine Corps, it is my opinion 
that the Armed Services Committee 
showed excellent judgment in recom- 
mending that the Senate bill be amended 
to authorize a minimum personnel 
strength for the Marines. Only in this 
way can the Congress insure that the 
Marine Corps will be maintained at a 
strength that will enable it to carry out 
the missions assigned to it. 

I have heard the arguments of the op- 
position in the past and there is nothing 
new in these repeated attacks on legisla- 
tion which would insure an adequate 
Marine combat-ready force. We heard 
the same kind of arguments in 1945, 1946, 
and 1947. At that time the opposition 
did not want the roles and missions of 
the Marine Corps written into law; they 
wanted the Marine Corps functions 
“flexible,” as they called it, subject to 
change by an Executive order of the 
President. In 1948 and 1949, the Defense 
Department urged that we give the Sec- 
retary of Defense such unrestricted 
power that he could. have transferred 
Marine infantry to the Army and Marine 
aviation to the Air Force. And there is 
considerable evidence that the Secretary 
of Defense had under actual considera- 
tion the transfer of Marine aviation to 
the Air Force, when the vigilance of Mr. 
Vinson, the distinguished chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee, brought 
this venture to a halt. It is to the ever- 
lasting credit of this Congress that the 
power of the Secretary of Defense to 
make any such transfers, or to transfer 
or assign the functions of the Marine 
Corps, was specifically restricted by ap- 
propriate amendments to the National 
Security Act. 

Now we have before us a bill to provide 
and insure that this country will always 
have an adequate ready force of Marines 
to take the first shocks of aggression, 
which the late Admiral Sherman pre- 
dicted we might well expect in a “series 
of small wars” in the next decade. When 
this legislation is so badly needed, I 
want to go on record as saying that I 
have very little patience—and I believe 
this House will have very little pa- 
tience—with the kind of sniping that 
this bill has been getting from the Pen- 
tagon. The same kind of sniping that 
has been leveled against the National 
Guard of the United States. The argu- 
ment of the opposition that the Marine 
Corps needs no legislative floor, that its 
minimum strength should remain “flex- 
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ible,” or proportioned to the number of 
sailors in the Navy, is an old and worn- 
out argument, the purpose of which has 
been repeatedly obvious to this House. 
In regard to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
question—the principal argument I have 
heard against placing the Marine Com- 
mandant on the Joint Chiefs is that the 
Marines are already adequately repre- 
sented by the Chief of Naval Operations. 
This is refuted by the cold facts that by 
law the Chief of Naval Operations does 
not command the Marine Corps nor is 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
subordinate to the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations. Also, the Marine Corps is not 
part of the Navy, but is a separate service 
by law, court decision, and opinion of the 
Navy judge advocate general. For these 
reasons the Chief of Naval Operations 
cannot and should not represent the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Chief of 
Naval Operations has no more real rea- 
son to represent the Marine Corps than 
he does any of the other services. One 
can but imagine the reaction if the Chief 
of Naval Operations should claim the 
authority to represent the Army or Air 
Force in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. We 
should remember that like the Air Force 
and Army, the Marine Corps, too, is a 
separate service. 

Logic as well as legal status demon- 
strates why the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions must not represent the Marine 
Corps in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The Marine divisions are infantry. 
They fight on land; as they did at Bel- 
leau Wood, on Iwo Jima, and now in 
Korea. They use rifles, machine guns, 
bazookas, and tanks, and artillery. They 
are the ones qualified to represent the 
Marines particularly on the matter of 
weapons, for example, or in making war 
plans—on whether it would require a 
battalion or a regiment of Marines to 
capture a specified objective? Or how 
much artillery they will need—or how 
many tanks? Or how much time should 
be allotted for the assault and what the 
probable casualties will be? 

The answer is that while the naval 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
are undoubtedly experts on the employ- 
ment of battleships, carriers, cruisers, 
and submarines, they are definitely not 
qualified to represent the Marines on 
their kind of fighting. 

Now the Senate bill would make the 
Marine Commandant a consultant. The 
Joint Chiefs could consult him if they 
felt like it. But I call your attention 
to the fact that the Joint Chiefs never 
invited the Marine Commandant to their 
meetings until after Chairman CARL 
Vinson introduced his bill, and then they 
hurried up to get a few consultations on 
the record. 

It is my considered opinion that the 
only way to get the Marine Commandant 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in a status 
where he can do his service and the 
country the most good, is to make him 
a regular member. Let us permit him 
to go in the front door and speak his 
piece, not in the back door and sit in the 
back row, as a consultant, and speak 
only when the members of this exclu- 
sive club consider that their discussions 
are of any concern to the Marine Corps. 
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Before closing my remarks, I should 
like to make one brief observation. 
There has been some suggestion that 
the passage of this Marine Corps bill, or 
the advocating of its passage, is a reflec- 
tion on the other services. That is far 
from the truth. 

Never in my hearing and to my knowl- 
edge have any supporters of this meas- 
ure ever cast any slurs on any other 
ae of the services or any organiza- 

n. 

However, I have noted with some sur- 
prise and concern, that many critics of 
this bill have gone back to World War 
I in search of an opportunity to make 
references which have no bearing on 
the merits of the bill but which exag- 
gerate, distort, and attempt to rekindle 
some old-time interservice grievances. 
To my mind, such attempts to encourage 
and aggravate these interservice jeal- 
ousies and animosities constitute a great 
and grave disservice not only to our 
Armed Forces but to the Nation. 

Looking back over the military history 
of our country, I think we should be 
proud indeed that the Army and the Ma- 
rines have fought side by side in every 
war of the United States against the 
enemies of our Nation. 

And, out in Korea today our Marines 
and soldiers are again fighting side by 
side; digging into the same dirt, wallow- 
ing in the same slimy mud, and shed- 
ding the same American blood for their 
country. 

As one whose entire military career 
has been associated with the Army and 
the National Guard, I deem it a privi- 
lege to support this bill and wholeheart- 
edly recommend its passage by the 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois, 

Mr. YATES. Is there not a funda- 
mental change of concept involved in 
this bill, as I understand it? Historically 
the Army has been the professional arm 
of the armed strength of our Nation. 
By placing a floor under the strength of 
the Marine Corps so that when the 
strength of the entire Armed Forces goes 
up or down the Marine Corps shall be 
fairly well stabilized, are we not deciding 
here today that the professional armed 
core of our country shall be the Marine 
Corps? 

Mr. KEARNEY. Ido not think so, but 
I should like to call the gentleman's at- 
tention to the fact that in one of the 
previous Congresses we placed a floor or 
ceiling on the Air Corps of 70 groups. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Would not the gen- 
tleman make a correction that it was a 
70-group ceiling; it was not a floor, it 
was a ceiling? 

Mr. KEARNEY. Call it a ceiling if 
you will. 

Mr. YATES. The floor is a minimum 
force, will not the gentleman agree, as 
opposed to a maximum force? 

Mr, COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEARNEY. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. First I want 
to commend the gentleman on the very 
excellent statement he has made. 
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compliment him on it, as it comes from 
him as a lifetime Army officer, who not 
only knows the operations and problems 
of the Army but also as a legislator is 
interested in national defense and our 
national security. But let me probe the 
gentleman’s mind just in this respect: 
In my opinion, section 2 of this bill is by 
far more important than section 1. Sec- 
tion 2 makes the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff as a matter of right. 
There are two ways this can be done: 
Either let the present Joint Chiefs invite 
the Commandant to come in as a consul- 
tant when in their opinion matters re- 
lating to the Marine Corps are involved, 
or, on the other hand, let the Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps come in on his 
own right, and then when he finds that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff are dealing with 
something in which he has no interest, 
allow him to invite himself out. 


any sessions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
1 since the introduction of this 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, we have 
just heard from a great general of the 
State of New York and the Army. Iam 
happy now to yield 12 minutes to an- 
other great general, a hero of the Pacific 
war, General Devereux, of Maryland. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. 


tion of what is best for the defense of our 
country. I do not wish to be repetitious 
on many things that have been so ably 
presented by other Members of this great 
body, but I have made a few notes as we 
have been going along in this discussion, 
and I may skip from one to the other, 
but I would like to cover them and give 
my answers. 

First of all is the question of cost. The 
distinguished gentleman from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. HÉBERT) conducted a very ef- 
fective investigation on various costs. 
If you people will refer to the hearings, 
you will find that the Marine Corps, 
though not absolutely clean, came out 
much better than any other branch of 
the services. The question was brought 
up as to what General MacArthur's po- 
sition would be on this bill. I am not in 
@ position to say, but this I do know. 
When General MacArthur called for ad- 
ditional planes in Korea, he called for 
Marine aviation so that they could 
furnish that wonderful close air support. 

The question arises as to why we 
should have a floor under the Marine 
Corps. That is something which should 
be determined by the Congress, and not 
something to be left to those who are 
not directly responsible to the people of 
the country. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Is it any more proper 
to put a floor under the Marine Corps 
than it is for any other service? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. It is a decision 
which is up to the Congress as to whether 
or not we want to have this ready force 
in being, and ready to go out at a mo- 
ment's notice. 
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Mr. TEAGUE. Why should there not 
then be a floor under the other services 
as well as the Marine Corps? Is there 
any reason why the Marine Corps should 
be treated differently than the others? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Basically, yes. The 
Army is designed to expand in case of 
a national emergency. I might say to 
the gentleman from Texas, whom I re- 
spect and on whose side I am in many 
of our discussions in the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, I do not approach this 
in any manner of trying to pull down the 
other branches of the service. I have 
the utmost respect for the Army, for ex- 
ample. Iam an Army junior, if you will. 
I have close relatives in all other 
branches of the service. 

Mr. TEAGUE. I certainly do not 
want to pull down any of the other 
branches of the service, neither do I 
want to build up one at what I believe 
to be the expense of some other branch. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. We are granting no fa- 
vors to the Marine Corps at all, and we 
are not trying to place them above the 
other branches of the service. But, the 
Marine Corps by its very nature, and 
constitution and assignments of mis- 
sions, does have a peculiar and particu- 
lar job to perform. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. There is no ques- 
tion about it. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. Is it not implicit in the 
question I asked General Kearney? Are 
we not here deciding that our profes- 
sional army for the future, whether the 
rest of the forces go up or down, that 
our professional army shall be the Ma- 
rine Corps rather than the Army proper? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. No; I do not think 
g0. First of all, we have professionals in 
the Marines, and professionals in the 
Army. The Army, asI said before to the 
gentleman from Texas, is primarily de- 
Signed to expand in case of national 
emergency, and the nucleus upon which 
they will expand will be the professional 
army. 

Mr. YATES. Is there not, neverthe- 
less, a hard core of the Army that has 
been used in the past as the professional 
army of our Armed Forces, and do we 
not propose by putting a floor under the 
Marine Corps to now make it the Ma- 
Tine Corps? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I do not quite fol- 
Jow the gentleman’s question. I have 
given the explanation as to why we 
should have this force in being, and I 
have also gone along with the gentle- 
man that we must have a nucleus of 
professionals in the Army upon which 
to expand. 

Mr. YATES. But are you not saying 
you must have two professional armies; 
one, the professional army that we have 
had in the past, the United States Army 
proper, and now the Marine Corps, be- 
cause the Marine Corps is primarily 
fighting the missions of war facing us 
in the future? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. We have always 
had professionals in the Marine Corps, 
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That has been the most professional 
service we have had. 

Mr. YATES. But has it not been a 
part of the Navy, the striking force of 
the Navy, rather than a professional 
standing army? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. We can go ahead 
and talk around in circles all day. 

Mr. KEARNEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. KEARNEY. There seems to be 
some thought on the floor of the House 
that this bill is intended as a sort of 
favor to the Marine Corps. Does not 
the gentleman agree with me that it is 
a favor in the interest of national de- 
fense? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. There is no ques- 
tion about that. 

Mr. SHORT. That is all it is. The 
Marine Corps has been in the “doghouse” 
and we are trying to get it out and give 
it an equal footing on the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Touch- 
ing on the point of a professional corps, 
it seems to me that since 1775, on more 
than 200 occasions when violence has 
fiared, whether it is in the Everglades of 
Florida or in the Caribbean or Latin- 
America or anywhere else, the first group 
that has been called upon, because of 
a state of readiness, has been the Marine 
Corps, in excess of 200 different occa- 
sions. Had they not been readily avail- 
able, the Seminole Indians might still 
be running Florida. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not true that 
the Marine Corps is a specialized unit by 
reason of the all-around training that 
the individual member receives? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. There is no ques- 
tion about that. I think that has been 
brought out very fully. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. . Does the gentleman 
mean to infer that in the past Congress 
has let go of the control of the number 
of men in the Armed Forces? That is 
not the impression you mean to leave 
here, is it? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I certainly do, 
budgetary-wise. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Would it be pos- 
sible for the Marine Corps to have more 
men in it than the Army and Navy com- 
bined? That is, if we went back as far 
as 1940? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. No. I hardly think 
so, because the Congress still has control. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Would you say that 
the Army and Navy had just as much 
merit toward obtaining a floor as the 
Marines have, in view of the fact that 
the Constitution only recites that the 
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Congress shall provide and maintain an 
Army and Navy? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. In that respect, I 
believe the Marines were established be- 
fore the Constitution was even estab- 
lished. 

Now let me go ahead with my observa- 
tions, if you please. 

The question comes up about unifica- 
tion. The gentleman from California 
said that perhaps we are going into more 
divisions. If there is unification, the 
Marine Corps definitely has that. They 
are supplied in many cases by the Army 
and the Navy with medical assistance. 
Their chaplains come from the Navy. 
The Marines go to all of the Army or 
Navy schools, where they recognize that 
they may have a particular ability to 
teach one particular subject. So I be- 
lieve in that respect, the Marine Corps 
is in a little better position for estab- 
lishing policies in our country; they 
could make a great contribution. 

Some remarks were made about what 
General Vandegrift had to say as to the 
size of the Marine Corps. That was sev- 
eral years ago, before our thinking had 
been changed. I believe we must recog- 
nize that changes are necessary, and 
therefore I support this bill. 

Now, we come to the question of the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps being 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Let me 
bring to your attention that every Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps has been 
the product of cross education in the 
various armed services. He has proba- 
bly attended either one of the high-level 
naval schools or Army schools in the 
past. Today we recognize that in the 
National War College right here in 
Washington, where all branches of the 
service are represented, including the 
State Department and the Department 
of Commerce. I think the Commandant, 
through this cross education which he 
has had, can contribute something to 
better thinking on higher-level policies. 
It has been so recognized throughout the 
entire world. The Amphibious Warfare 
School in Quantico is the best amphibi- 
ous warfare school in the entire world, 
and many other countries send their stu- 
dents there to learn what they can in 
that respect. 

Had we had the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps in a position where he 
could make contributions to our military 
thinking, it is probable that the state- 
ment made by the present Chairman of 
the present Joint Chiefs of Staff to the 
effect that we would have no more am- 
phibious landings would not have been 
given such publicity. Perhaps if we had 
had the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, close 
air support would have been emphasized; 
perhaps if we had had him on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, dive bombing would have 
been exploited like the Navy and the 
Marine Corps did. 

I would like to touch now on one little 
thing in closing—something that is very 
basic: It has been suggested that if we 
have the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, per- 
haps we will have an overbalance of mili- 
tary control. But if you have more peo- 
ple up there representing different views 
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and in a position to present them to the 
civilian heads of our Government, if you 
can get a wider dispersion of thinking, 
that, in my personal opinion, is extreme- 
ly safe; it is a safeguard for the best 
interests of our country. Suppose there 
were but one person in place of the 
staff—one person representing the entire 
military thinking—that one person could 
inject his ideas completely on the civil- 
ians who are the heads of our Govern- 
ment, but with four people reporting we 
have that division which, in my humble 
opinion, makes it extremely safe and the 
proper thing to do. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. ANGELL]. 
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Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
strongly in favor of this bill and in main- 
taining the Marine Corps at full 
strength. I want briefly to discuss an- 
other matter. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad that both 
the House and the Senate are consider- 
ing legislation which will give some in- 
crease in the allowances to our worthy 
citizens who are recipients of social- 
security benefits. As I have said in the 
heading of these remarks, America’s 
aged have been bypassed by the Con- 
gress, While we have been spending 
billions of dollars for help to our neigh- 
bors overseas and hundreds of billions 
of dollars for armaments and war, we 
have failed utterly to provide even a 
minimum of assistance to the elderly 
citizens of America who are in need and 
who are denied the right to participate 
in remunerative industry. While we 
have enacted legislation for those re- 
tired from industry and some old-age 
assistance to others, we have completely 
ignored another large segment of our 
population who receive nothing from 
either of the programs. 

As I have often said on this floor in 
my judgment, there is only one sound 
solution to this problem and that is the 
enactment of a Federal old-age security 
program, Nation-wide, which will pro- 
vide security for all aged citizens who 
are unable to participate in industry or 
remunerative employment and who are 
without the bare necessities of life. 
H. R. 2678, which I introduced February 
15, 1951, and its companion bill, H. R. 
2679, introduced by our colleague the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. BLAT- 
NIK] would, if enacted, provide such a 
program, This legislation would pro- 
vide every adult citizen in the United 
States with equal basic Federal insur- 
ance, permitting retirement with bene- 
fits at age 60, and also covering total dis- 
ability, from whatever cause, for certain 
citizens under 60; would give protection 
to widows with children; would provide 
an ever-expanding market for goods and 
services through the payment and dis- 
tribution of such benefits in ratio to the 
Nation’s steadily increasing ability to 
produce, with the cost of such benefits 
to be carried by every citizen in propor- 
tion to the income privileges he enjoys. 

Having failed to secure committee 
consideration of this legislation, I filed 
Discharge Fetition No. 4 to bring this 
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bill on the floor, and 179 of our Mem- 
bers have signed the petition. I most 
sincerely urge that every Member of the 
House interested in the welfare of these 
elderly citizens sign this petition at once 
so that this legislation may be brought 
on the floor at this session for consider- 
ation. 

This is particularly apropos in view of 
the fact that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House is now considering 
amendments to the social-security pro- 
gram and there has already been intro- 
duced in the Senate amendments for a 
similar purpose. 

In support of the Senate amendments 
it was observed in the Senate that since 
1948 the Federal contribution for public 
assistance has remained virtually the 
same, although some States have been 
able to improve their programs so that 
they are qualified for more Federal aid. 
In 1950 Congress extended the program 
and totally 


rect Federal aid. Federal contributions 
would be raised by approximately 20 per- 
cent, but since the Federal Government 
pays only 53 percent of the total amounts 
paid to those in the four assistance cate- 
gories, the direct effect of these amend- 
ments would be to increase the average 
recipient's payment by only a little more 
than 10 percent. Also included in the 
classification of public assistance is gen- 
eral assistance, which is financed entire- 
ly by State and local funds, and which 
gives aid to some 336,000 persons per 
month. If we take this into considera- 
tion, the Federal share of all public as- 
sistance is reduced to 46.6 percent. 

These amendments make no new re- 
quirements of the States, except to pro- 
hibit them from reducing their share 
of the load. We certainly should not 
want to give them added Federal funds, 
only to have them cut down their own 
contributions. The Senate amendments 
also stipulate that, in determining need, 
the States need not take into consider- 
ation the first $50 per month earned by 
a recipient in agricultural or nursing 
pursuits. This provision would apply 
only for 1 year, and is designed to en- 
courage public assistance recipients to 
seek part-time work in these fields where 
there is a critical shortage of personnel. 
The States should match this additional 
money with funds of their own, thus 
giving the aged, blind, and disabled $10 
more. Twice before we have raised the 
Federal share of public assistance by the 
same method, namely, by revising the 
matching formula under which the 
grants are computed and raising by $5 
the limit to which the Federal Govern- 
ment participates in the State programs. 
Briefly, the effect of this amendment 
would be as follows: 

For individuals receiving aid to the 
aged, blind, and disabled, the Federal 
Government would put up four-fifths— 
$20—of the first $25 per month, rather 
than three-fourths—$15—of the first 
$20, as at present. Thereafter, the Fed- 
eral Government would provide one- 
hali of the amount in excess of $25, and 
up to $55, per individual per month. At 
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present, the Federal share is one-half 
of the amount in excess of $20 and up 
to $50. 

With regard to dependent children, 
the Federal Government would be di- 
rected to put up four-fifths—$12—of the 
first $15 per month, rather than three- 
fourths—$9—of the first $12, for each 
dependent child. Thereafter, the Fed- 
eral Government would pay half the 
amount in excess of $15, up to a maxi- 


same home. 

The following chart shows a few perti- 
nent statistics regarding the Federal- 
State public-assistance program and the 
effects of these amendments. The fig- 
ures given are the latest available from 
the Federal Security Agency: 


Public-assistance amendment to H. R. 7230 
{Amounts in thousands] 


6 ——————— —— 
Ci EES a 
Permanently and totally disabled 
Dependent children (individuals) 


FONE ——ꝗ——ꝗ—— — 


1 These figures are not representative because the program of aid to the permanently and totally disabled did not 


go into operatian until October 1950. 


The Senate amendments do not con- 
stitute a yardstick in respect to the cost 
of living. Certainly if we were to adopt 
a yardstick it would provide for assist- 
ance far greater in amount than that 
provided by these amendments, which 
provide for a very meager sum to enable 
these people to eke out a bare existence. 
We could not properly regard amend- 
ments of this sort, providing for such 
small increases in assistance, as a yard- 
stick. The 53-cent dollar has cut in half 
old-age assistance. High living costs 
make their problem critical. 

These elderly persons are “up against 
it,” and something should be done at 
once. One assistance we could give them 
would be te check some of the adminis- 
tration’s reckless-spending policies 
which are deflating every dollar and are 
putting these elderly people behind the 
eight ball.“ We must not forget that 
those who are not covered by social se- 
curity are likewise suffering, and would 


ple, regardless of what other expendi- 
tures may be. 

I regret very much that this necessary 
increase in assistance has been delayed 


it, I cannot 


500 miles long. Today the housewife 
cannot find potatoes. That has occurred 
Since the outbreak of the war in Korea. 
Many of these elderly people need pota- 
toes. At the same time, more than 300,- 
000,000 dozen eggs have been destroyed, 
at a cost of millions of dollars to the 
American taxpayers. It is wrong. 

Those who do not wish to have the 
Federal Government take care of these 
meedy persons can always find some 
excuse. I call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the fact that before this ses- 
sion ends we will have an opportunity to 
show by our votes whether we are willing 
to have the Federal Government take 
care of the aged and blind persons and 
dependent ‘children. 

Mr. Chairman, as shown by the fore- 
going observations made on the floor of 
the Senate, the time is overdue for an 
overhauling of the whole social-security 
program with reference to old-age bene- 
fits, and the enactment of a Nation-wide 
Federal plan giving equal consideration 
to all elder citizens throughout the Na- 
tion and thereby remove the restrictions 
in the present program, which is ap- 
plicable only to a few selected groups. I 
urge that Petition No. 4, on the Speaker's 
desk, be signed at once so that such leg- 
islation may be considered by the House 
without further delay. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fioop] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, the leg- 
islation which you are considering today 
is freighted with importance for the Ma- 
rine Corps. It is also freighted with im- 
portance for the defense policy of the 
United States. 

The bill would do two things. First it 
provides a Marine Corps organization of 
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four Marine divisions, four supporting 
air wings, and the necessary supporting 
units. It places a ceiling of 400,000 and 
a floor of 300,000 on the strength of the 
corps. Second, and more important, in 
my view, it would seat the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps on the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

There can be little argument on the 
general proposition that the Marine 
Corps makes a quality contribution to 
American arms, or that we shall always 
need Marine ready-combat forces. From 
the nineteenth century on, through 
Veracruz, World War I. Iceland, 
Guadalcanal, and now Korea, Americans 
have come to depend on the Marine 
Corps as a national force in readiness— 
not ready 2 years from now, 6 months 
from now, or even a month from now, 
but ready now. For this reason, I can- 
not see much ground for opposition to 
the objective of the bill’s first section. 
That objective, as I read it, is simply to 
make it mandatory that the Defense De- 
partment always remembers to maintain 
a Marine Corps force in readiness—an 
air-ground force commensurate with the 
national responsibilities of the United 
States. Certainly if England had had 
such a force—if her own Royal Marines 
had not been forced to the wall—the Gal- 
lipoli fiasco, or the loss of Norway could 
have been averted. 

A strong argument for the four-divi- 
sion concept was well stated before the 
Senate Armed Services Committee by a 
distinguished former Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, the Honorable John Nicho- 
las Brown. Mr. Brown’s argument, if I 
recall it precisely, was simply this: The 
Marine Corps’ salient contribution, his- 
torically, has been as a national force 
in readiness. For this reason, the need 
for Marines will always be proportion- 
ately greatest when the other Armed 
Services are at low ebb. As the other 
three services mobilize, the need for 
Marines returns to normal. 

In my view, the national need for 
Marine divisions and Marine tactical air, 
should be the yardstick of our strength. 
If—as Congress seems to feel today— 
we need certain Marine forces, let us 
have the Marine Corps we need. 

You will see that I do not regard this 
legislation as a horizons-unlimited signal 
for Marine Corps expansion. One of the 
best aspects of section 1 is its 400,000 
ceiling on the Marine Corps. No Marine 
wants his Corps to become a second land 
army; that is not the Marine Corps’ job. 
In World War I, we discovered empiri- 
cally that we could field six excellent 
Marine divisions, but I doubt that we 
could have raised many more without 
real dilution in quality. And quality, 
not size, is the objective of the Marine 
Corps. 

At the outset, I emphasized that I re- 
gard section 2 of this bill as much the 
more important, not only from the 
Marine Corps viewpoint, but from that 
of the Nation. 

It is far more necessary now than be- 
fore unification that the Marine Corps 
be represented on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Before passage of the National 
Security Act, the top level of the Navy 
Department was the level at which im- 
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portant decisions affecting the Marine 
Corps were made. 

I now believe firmly that the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps should be 
a Joint Chiefs of Staff member. I be- 
lieve this, because an effective Marine 
Corps requires a voice at the levels—now 
high in the Defense Department rather 
than in the Navy Department—where 
armed services policy and all major de- 
cisions affecting the corps are deter- 
mined. 

I have mentioned the benefits which 
this would give to the Marine Corps. 
There are larger benefits, not only for 
the Naval Establishment, but for the 
Nation. 

The United States is a maritime power, 
and its strategy is maritime in charac- 
ter. But the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as 
now organized, includes today only one 
voice for sea power as against three for 
land and land-based air. By adding to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff the Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps, you will add 
not only the professional experience and 
versatility of the Marine Corps in all 
elements—land, sea, and air—but a voice 
which can speak with authority and 
knowledge for the maritime interest of 
the United States. 

Now the cross-service experience of 
the Marine Corps is traditional, and per- 
haps we take it too much for granted, 
but the fact is, the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps is probably the only pro- 
fessional military man in this country, 
on the average, who really understands 
the major problems of all three other 
service chiefs. As an example of this, 
I need only point out that 17 out of 19 
Commandants of the Marine Corps to 
date have served at sea as officers of Navy 
combatant ships; and that 15 of those 
19 have served on shore in combat im- 
mediately beside or under command of 
the Army. In recent times, since we 
have had a modern system of profes- 
sional education in the service, it is a 
fact that, with one exception, the Com- 
mandants of the Marine Corps have 
graduated from many professional 
schools conducted by services other than 
their own; more so, I believe, than have 
any of the officers so far seated on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Thus, not only because of continual 
cross-service experience, but by virtue 
of continual cross-service education, the 
Commandants of the Marine Corps seem 
to be natural choices for Joint Chiefs of 
Staff membership. And I believe that 
inclusion of the Commandant among the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff would add a broadly 
catalytic element by no means now al- 
Ways present. 

In conclusion, I favor the bill. I favor 
its organizational and strength provi- 
sions because they will make an effec- 
tive, useful Marine Corps available for 
the common defense. I am now con- 
vinced that the corps needs representa- 
tion on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and I 
believe that such representation is 
strongly in the national interest. 

The marines have never asked for 
anything but the right to fight for their 
country. Today, we are asking some- 
thing more for the Marine Corps: Not 
only the right to fight but the right to 
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render a broad military contribution to 
America’s defense. 

Mr, VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that my col- 
leagues, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Tuompson], the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson], and the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. CHAT- 
HAM], may extend their remarks imme- 
miately following mine. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, in 
view of the fact that certain questions 
have been raised here today, I would like 
to call the attention of the House to the 
support behind this particular measure 
by the Marine Corps Reserve Officers’ 
Association and by the Marine Corps 
League. I would like also to say in re- 
sponse to the statement made by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD], that this bill would create a new 
service, a fourth service, that that is 
entirely in error; that the Marine Corps 
is already a service so established and so 
noted in the annals of the Navy as well 
as in the annals of the Defense Estab- 
lishment. 

I have here in my hand an advertising 
brochure put out by the Department of 
Defense with reference to a report to the 
people on America’s first Armed Forces 
Day, May 20, 1950. You will note in the 
picture on the front of this folder a sol- 
dier from the Army, a sailor, a soldier 
from the Air Force, and a marine, indi- 
cating, of course, that the Defense Estab- 
lishment recognizes that there are four 
services. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE. In the National De- 
fense Act of 1947, H. R. 2319, we specify 
the Army, the Navy, the Department of 
the Air Force. Then, for the Joint 
Chiefs, in that same act, we specify the 
Chiefs of the three services. Does the 
gentleman contend that the Marine 
Corps is a completely separate and a 
different service? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not in the manner 
that the gentleman has in mind. It is 
in a certain sense, but ever since the 
beginning of time, almost, the Marine 
Corps has been recognized as a separate 
service, and there are opinions handed 
down by the Judge Advocate General of 
the Navy to the effect that this is so. 

Mr. TEAGUE. I think it is most in- 
teresting that on the Navy stationery, 
across the top, it says “United States 
Navy,” and underneath, if it is the Ma- 
rine Corps, it says “United States Marine 
Corps.” Of course, we do not ever ex- 
pect the Marine Corps to hide their light 
under a bushel; but if it was a separate 
unit, it would have its name across the 
top, I am sure. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. A separate service 
which has been established in law and 
in precedents. Unfortunately, Members 
of Congress, or at least some of them, do 
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not seem to want to admit that fact, but 
a fact it is. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Will the gentleman 
tell the House what is the oldest branch 
of the military service in the United 
States? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is, as the gentle- 
man, a real friend of the Marine Corps, 
knows, the United States Marine Corps. 

Mr. Chairman, I am delighted with the 
high plane on which this debate is being 
conducted. Of course, as we all know, 
everyone has the highest esteem for the 
different services which comprise the 
fighting force of the United States. 

The bill which we are now consider- 
ing is one with which you are all fa- 
miliar. I will not go into the details 
which have already been presented to 
you, but will cover broadly the philoso- 
phy underlying the Marine Corps bill. 

I had the distinct honor of testify- 
ing before both the House and Senate 
Armed Services Committees in favor of 
this legislation. I did this because of 
my firm conviction that this legislation 
serves the best interests of our beloved 
country at a time when forces through- 
out the world are pecking away at her 
very vitals. I took the time and energy 
to thoroughly explore the background 
and history, not only of the United 
States Marine Corps, but of all cur 
Armed Forces, especially in the light of 
the National Security Act of 1947. I 
arrived at the conclusion that the leg- 
islation before you for consideration 
today is a means of forever insuring 
to the people of the United States the 
services of that great force of fighting 
men, the United States Marine Corps. 

There are three things which stand 
out in the concept of this legislation. 

First and foremost, as is so clearly 
enunciated in the report of the House 
Armed Services Committee relating to 
the purposes of the bill, this legislation 
is designed to give this country a versa- 
tile expeditionary force in readiness, al- 
ways combat ready to serve this country 
and its commitments wherever the 
President or the Congress of the United 
States directs. 

Secondly, this bill is designed to main- 
tain that force in readiness at a strength 
level which will prevent the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the Defense Department 
from making the mistake which they 
had perpetrated immediately prior to the 
outbreak of the Korean conflict when 
they had emasculated this force to a 
point where the action of the First Pro- 
visional Brigade in the Pusan perimeter 
and the landing of the First Marine Divi- 
sion at Inchon approached the realm of 
being military miracles. No other force 
in the world could have done the deeds 
in the time allotted and with the initial 
drawbacks faced by these gallant ma- 
rines of both the regular and reserve. 

Thirdly, and as important as any part 
of this bill, is the placement of the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps as a mem- 
ber of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. This 
Congress has had warning after warn- 
ing from its Armed Services Committee 
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that the Joint Chiefs of Staff structure is 
inadequate in its present form. It must 
be obvious to us that some of its past 
performances have revealed a weakness 
in certain areas. The House Armed 
Services Committee unanimously recom- 
mended that the Commandant should 
become a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in 1949. This recommendation was 
not made solely on the basis that the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps is the 
head of one of our services, but it was 
made upon the additional basis that the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps com- 
mands a service so wholly integrated in 
its combat functions that he is the one 
person in our entire military establish- 
ment who has, under his command, 
forces in the air, on land, and at sea at 
one and the same time. By the very na- 
ture of his position within the Depart- 
ment of the Navy he must maintain a 
knowledge and understanding of the ac- 
tivities which are the principal activities 
of the other three services. It seems to 
me that there can be no argument but 
that this man’s presence on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff would serve as a broad- 
ening and catalytic influence and that 
his views would render a real service. 

I do not want to burden you with all 
the details of the defense establishment. 
You all are just as familiar with those 
items as I. I do want to call to your 
attention the fact that this bill had the 
support of more than 70 Members of 
the House and Senate when it was intro- 
duced in January of 1951. I want to 
point out to you that it has had opposi- 
tion from only two sources, the Defense 
Department and, because of the advice 
of that Department, from the adminis- 
tration itself. The people of this coun- 
try have asked their Representatives, 
whom the Constitution charges with the 
duty of raising the fighting forces of our 
Nation, to enact into law S. 677. I state 
to you that there is no need for us to go 
behind the clear intent and purpose of 
this bill as stated. The House Armed 
Services Committee did its job thor- 
oughly and well. Its report is clear and 
succinct. I commend it to you. I want 
to state to you that the reasoning be- 
hind this bill is sound defense legisla- 
tion to further insure the safety of our 
Nation. There is no thought on my part 
in supporting this legislation that this is 
done purely because the Marines are a 
most gallant fighting body of men. 
Their virtue in the field of battle stands 
before you and the people of our Nation, 
untarnished in any way. Nothing that 
you, nor I, nor any other Member of this 
august body could say would increase the 
stature of the Marine as a citizen of 
America. He has created his place in 
the history and hearts of our country by 
his deeds, beginning in the Revolution 
down through the Korean conflict. 

In closing let me state that, with our 
country continuously faced with inci- 
dent after incident, we would be remiss 
in our duty as Congressmen if we did 
not take every step necessary to quell 
these incidents at their very inception. 

The Marine Corps bill is the strongest 
step we have yet taken to do this. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. At the present time is 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
subject to the orders of the Chief of 
Naval Operations? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. He is subject 
to the orders of the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Mr. RIVERS. Only, when attached to 
the Chief of Naval Operation, as an op- 
erating force. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But he reports di- 
rectly to the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. SHORT. Just as the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

Mr. RIVERS. That is right. 

Mr. YATES. Will this bill change his 
status in any respect? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. 

Mr. YATES. In other words, it places 
him on the same operating level as other 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
with the same responsibility that he 
presently has. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is right. I 
might point out that prior to Korea the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps was 
called into a meeting of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff just once, and that was about 
a month after a recommendation had 
been made by the Committee on Armed 
Services to the effect that the Com- 
mandant should become a member of 
the Joint Chiefs. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. RIVERS. The reason we insisted 
that the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps hold membership in JCS, along 
with the Chief of Naval Operations, is 
because we contend the only individual 
who can speak for a marine is a marine 
himself. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Well, who really 
knows what he is talking about and can 
represent three different points of view. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Is it not fair to say 
that the Chief of Naval Operations did 
have in his immediate office a marine 
general? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. TEAGUE. To intimate that he 
was not consulted at all because he did 
not come into the meeting, does not give 
the true picture. Is it not also true that 
on the staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
there were a number of marines assigned 
there; eight or ten, something like that? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What rank is the 
gentleman talking about now? 

Mr. TEAGUE. As I remember, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff had a staff of ap- 
proximately 100 officers. I do not know 
what rank they were, but I understood 
there were eight or ten marines assigned 
there. Maybe the gentleman can tell. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would be prone 
to say that those marines were not very 
high in rank; that they were not taken 
into the inner councils, and only after 
Korea and the action of this committee 
was the Commandant called in for con- 
sultation and was a marine of general 
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rank given any kind of responsible po- 
sition within the Office of the Joint 
Chiefs. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE. The gentleman men- 
tioned that this bill has had opposition 
from only two sources, the Defense De- 
partment and, because of the advice of 
that Department, the administration 
itself. I do not know whether I am 
classed in either of those two groups, but 
I know a lot of Members are opposing 
the bill because they believe it is wrong, 
not because the Defense Establishment 
or the administration is opposed to it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Of course, the 
gentleman is making a statement which 
I would assume is true, but what I am 
saying is that the bill in committee had 
opposition from only two sources. Iam 
not talking about what opposition there 
is on the floor here. Certainly anyone 
who opposes this bill does it, I am quite 
sure, on the basis of his belief as to 
whether or not it is a good or bad thing. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Will the gentleman 
go along with the theory that if we pass 
this bill no additional expense will be 
incurred? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. I should like 
to bring out that fact. I am glad the 
gentleman brought it up, because I al- 

most forgot it. Additional funds re- 
quired to maintain such a force as is 
contemplated above that contemplated 
in the fiscal year 1953 budget would be 
$111,000,000 a year. I think there has 
been a misunderstanding about that. It 
should be brought out that these addi- 
tional funds will be required, but it is 
cheap insurance and you are getting 
your money’s worth by this expenditure. 

Mr. VINSON. That is, if you main- 
tain four divisions. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Three divisions. 

Mr. VINSON. The Marine Corps per- 
sonnel will level off at 243,000 in fiscal 
1953. If we put a floor of 220,000 under 
the Marines, you will not have to spend 
1 penny more than set out in the fiscal 
1953 appropriations. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The distinguished 
chairman, the author of this bill, is cor- 
rect, but if he uses that figure he is go- 
ing below the figure we were led to be- 
lieve he would advocate. 

Mr. VINSON. That is practically 
three combat divisions. It is just a little 
shy of three combat divisions, and you 
accomplish both things. You will not 
incur any additional appropriation in 
fiscal 1953 and you will have practically 
three combat divisions of the same com- 
bat strength you have today. It will 
be just a little supporting strength that 
is not there. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. On the basis of the 
figures just given by the gentleman there 
would be no additional increase? 

Mr. VINSON. That is it. May I say 
that, after consultation with the distin- 
guished minority member, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Taser], I pro- 
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pose to offer an amendment that the floor 
will be 220,000 enlisted personnel, or a 
total of 243,000 enlisted men and officers, 
and it will not cost anythirg additional. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. In this sum that 
you said would be expended, if we did 
pass this bill today, you did not include 
the funds which will be expended by the 
Navy in purchasing matériel for the Ma- 
rine Corps. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is under- 
stood. We are not trying to get away 
from any responsibility. The Marine 
Corps has likewise furnished support to 
the Army and the Navy, which you 
should keep in mind. What about the 
Marine planes which are supporting the 
Army in Korea today? 

Mr. CLEMENTE. I meant to qualify 
the statement that this money which 
was going to be expended was only 
chargeable to the Marine Corps fund that 
you are talking about. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No, it applies to 
the Naval Establishment in which the 
Marine Corps is incorporated. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Chairman, to understand the reason for 
a Marine Corps, it is necessary to con- 
sider the nature of naval warfare. The 
United States has never been willing to 
settle its wars on its own soil and I know 
it has no intention of changing this 
traditional viewpoint. A fleet or a naval 
task force must project its operations far 
into enemy waters. Its plan of action 
does not contemplate remaining close to 
the home shores merely to repel an in- 
vader. 

The modern fleet consists of a number 
of carriers which are necessarily very 
large vessels. There are usually some 
battleships and cruisers—both heavy and 
light. There are destroyers and prob- 
ably submarines. There are the usual 
cargo vessels, tankers, and transports. 
Thousands of men are involved. They 
leave the home shores fully equipped and 
outfitted. The consumption of food and 
fuel is tremendous, as is the consumption 
of ammunition when action starts. 

A fleet operating far from home and 
without any intermediate bases neces- 
sarily arrives at the point of action with 
its supplies depleted. The operations 
must be broken off in time for the ves- 
sels to return home again to be re-out- 
fitted. It is perfectly obvious, therefore, 
that an effective fleet operation makes 
necessary advance bases, located just as 
close to the enemy shores as possible. 

This calls to mind an old naval saying 
that a fleet is tethered to its base.” 

It is the primary responsibility of the 
Marine Corps to furnish the Fleet Marine 
Force to go with the fleet and to seize and 
hold the necessary advance bases. This 
is the prime mission and the basic reason 
why we have a Marine Corps. 

The National Security Act, of 1947 
directs that the Marine Corps shall be 
organized, trained, and equipped to pro- 
vide a Fleet Marine Force of combined 
arms together with supporting air com- 
ponents for service with the fleet in the 
seizure or defense of advance naval bases 
and for the conduct of such land opera- 
tions as may be essential to the prosecu- 
tion of a naval campaign. 

The Corps is given the additional duty 
of providing detachments and organiza- 
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tions for service on vessels of the Navy 
and of providing security detachments 
for the protection of naval property at 
naval stations and bases. The law 
further reads, “and shall perform such 
other duties as the President may direct 
provided that such additional duties 
shall not detract from or interfere with 
the operations for which the Marine 
Corps is primarily organized. 

In order to perform its mission, the 
Marine Corps must be prepared to land 
its forces on a hostile beach, coming in 
under fire, and against such strongly 
held enemy defenses as Tarawa, Eni- 
wetok, or Iwo Jima. The operations may 
involve only a small island such as the 
ones I just mentioned, or they may be 
larger like Guadalcanal or Okinawa 
where the enemy had to be pursued far 
into the back country; or it may involve 
seizing a beachhead on some part of a 
large continent in order to permit the 
establishment of a base. 

All supporting arms, artillery, engi- 
neers, and aviation are a part of the 
Marine Corps combat team. Aviation, 
as a general rule, is first carrier-based 
and operates from the carriers until the 
landing is consolidated and an airstrip 
provided ashore. The pilots must be ver- 
satile and fully qualified as naval avia- 
tors. Anyone who has ever commanded 
a considerable number of troops knows 
how essential to success in battle is the 
combined training of all of the elements 
of a combat team. Each of the special- 
ists, be he artillerist, aviator, engineer, 
or other, is first a marine and second 
a specialist. This is essential because of 
the nature of the operations of an am- 
phibious force. The numbers are lim- 
ited and officers must be so thoroughly 
trained as to enable them to take over 
the duty of any other officer. The clos- 
est possible teamwork is demanded in 
this form of operation, and the Marines 
have that teamwork. As a matter of 
fact they have the only true air-ground 
team in all of our Armed Forces. They 
make wonderful use of this team as our 
records from Korea will demonstrate. 

I think it is unnecessary to dwell on 
the excellence of the training that is 
traditional in the Marine Corps. I think 
it is also unnecessary to point out how 
essential have been the functions of the 
Marines, particularly in the Second 
World War. The advance across the 
Pacific spearheaded the drive which took 
our troops to the shores of Japan and 
which would have landed them there 
had the war not ended when it did. 

No one has discounted the individual 
bravery of the Marines nor has anyone 
argued that it is unnecessary for some 
body of troops to be prepared to do the 
job which is done by the Marines. Nor 
does anyone disagree that in the Marine 
Corps a job assigned is a job accom- 
plished. 

The questions which confront us to- 
day involve the size of the corps and 
presumably the determination by the 
Congress of the minimum number nec- 
essary to maintain and to have in in- 
stant readiness at all times. There is 
another more obscure question and one 
which escapes all except those who are 
vitally interested and who have watched 
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with zealous care the security and the 
future of the Marine Corps. 

This deals with the ambition of the 
Army to take over the Marine Corps 
lock, stock, and barrel. You have heard 
in the present discussion the references 
to a second army, duplication of effort, 
and so on. You have also heard, or you 
will hear later, that the Army is per- 
fectly capable of conducting amphibious 
warfare. 

Let us consider the ability of the Army 
to do the job. Of course they can so far 
as the individual men are concerned. 
All of the men come from the same pool 
of young Americans. The Army can do 
the job except for one very important 
consideration—they are not trained in 
amphibious warfare. It is not their 
function to have a division or two or 
three divisions ready to move on an in- 
stant’s notice, to go aboard ship, and live 
there until the hostile shore is reached 
and then go over the side, scrambling 
down a cargo net with full equipment. 

There is a very definite know-how nec- 
essary when you go ashore under fire 
and have to scratch out a toehold, or a 
beachhead as we call it. It is a job for 
experts and even when each man in the 
landing force knows his job, it remains a 
dangerous and precarious operation. 

The Army plan, as I understand it, is 
to have a certain number of divisions 
trained in amphibious warfare and ready 
to go with the fleet. Let us see how that 
would work. 

I think you will agree with me that the 
troops, whether they are Army or Marine 
Corps, must be trained to a very fine 
point. Since they are to function with 
the Navy and live with them for perhaps 
a long time, they will have to learn how 
to live afloat. There, like the marines, 
they will have to pick up Navy usages and 
Navy talk. Because they are bound to be 
picked troops, they will develop a very 
high esprit de corps—again, like the 
marines. Because they are highly 
trained specialists, they will remain with 
the Navy and there you have all the mak- 
ings of another Marine Corps. The 
Army would pay and equip them in- 
stead of the Navy; but that would not be 
the principal difference. The principal 
difference would be that the command 
would not rest with the Navy, with whom 
the troops would serve, but rather with 
the Army. The Army would tell the 
Navy when they were ready to go and 
how and where and when to land, and 
there you would have the cart before the 
horse. The time may come when some 
ambitious Navy brass will conclude that 
it is just as well to let the Marine Corps 
go overboard. They may think that 
they will thus insure some advantage, 
some good trade for the Navy, maybe a 
new supercarrier or something like that. 
I hope that it will never happen, because 
the day that the Navy sells the Marine 
Corps down the river, that day the Navy 
will become the ferry command for the 
Army 


It will probably be argued here that 
under the National Security Act of 1947 
the future of the Marine Corps is as- 
sured, but it is not anything of the kind. 
Since that act was signed, there was a 
well-laid plan to so whittle down the 
Marine Corps as to make it entirely in- 
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effective and leave it nothing but the 
ignominious functions of the navy yard 
guard and such as that. 

The first to go was to have been Marine 
Corps Aviation. The order was on the 
desk of the man with the authority to 
destroy it. The story of what happened 
can be told by the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, the distinguished chairman of the 
committee, Mr. CARL Vinson. 

An interesting part of it, in these days 
when we would like to see more economy, 
was the maneuvers that were performed 
in the office of the Secretary of Defense. 
Someone told the Secretary that marine 
aviation was bound to be vulnerable and 
that its costs would have to be higher 
than either Air Force or naval aviation. 
Someone wisely suggested checking the 
figures. They found that it cost con- 
siderably less to operate the Marine 
Corps planes than either of the other 
services. The plan to destroy marine 
aviation was, at least, postponed for a 
while. 

However, the gradual whittling down 
of the corps continued, and when Korea 
exploded in our laps, the only way the 
Marines could put the necessary troops 
in the field was by calling in the Re- 
serves, most of whom were already vet- 
erans of World War I and virtually none 
of whom could return to service without 
great personal sacrifice. I should add at 
this point that under no stretch of the 
imagination is Korea a Navy show. The 
only reason why the Marines were called 
in at all was that they were closer to 
ready than anybody else and so, as has 
happened so often in the past, they were 
called upon. 

The Marines have been looked on for 
175 years as the Nation’s most depend- 
able force in readiness. They have been 
called upon to face many Koreas in the 
past and when they answered the call 
in 1950 with the help of their Reserves 
they were merely doing what they have 
done many times previously during our 
history. It was unfortunate, indeed, 
that they had to rely so heavily upon 
their Reserves to meet their responsi- 
bility to the Nation; but there was no 
other way. They had been so whittled 
down that their regular fighting forces 
were too small to meet the crisis alone. 
And, of this I am sure—had there been 
three Marine divisions available in June 
of 1950 instead of only eight under- 
strength peacetime battalions, I have no 
doubt that we would have found the 
Korean war finished and done with 
today. 

Now, let us suppose that on the day 
the Marine First Division landed in Ko- 
rea, an outbreak in the opposite part 
of the world—the Mediterranean, Africa, 
the Middle East—had necessitated naval 
action, There was no other Marine di- 
vision in readiness and yet the world 
conditions were and are such that the 
fleet might have to go somewhere on 
very short notice. We have another di- 
vision now ready on the east coast to- 
day, and there is one on the west coast 
which is partly up to strength and near- 
ing the point of readiness. That makes 
three divisions and that is what we ask 
in this bill. 

The ideal situation for the Marine 
Corps would be to have a division ready 
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for action in the Pacific, another in the 
Atlantic, and a third somewhere in the 
United States ready to move wherever 
necessary. 

The nature of the Marines’ duties re- 
quires that this force be immediately 
available. If naval action develops, it 
is apt to come very suddenly and the 
advanced bases which must be taken or 
held must be in hand without delay. It 
is very unfair to rely for any portion of 
this particular force on members of the 
Reserve. Certainly I, for one, do not 
ever want to see another call like that 
of June and July of 1950. The only way 
you can prevent it is by having a suit- 
able force of regulars. 

Some may argue that the apprehen- 
sion which we entertain over the fu- 
ture of the corps is a figment of our 
imaginations. I wish this were true; 
however, I have just told you of the 
most recent policy of whittling and whit- 
tling and whittling, and I have told you 
of the results and the effect when the 
marines were called on to go to Korea, 

Prior to that, in 1946, the then Chief 
of Staff of the Army and the Chief of 
the Air Force proposed that the Marine 
Corps participate only in minor shore 
combat operations of interest to the 
Navy alone and that the Army in the 
future undertake the land aspects of 
Navy amphibious operations. They fur- 
ther recommended that Marine Force 
was not to be appreciably expanded in 
time of war, and that Marine units be 
limited to the size of a regiment with 
a total size of the corps to be limited to 
50,000 or 60,000 men. 

In 1932, President Hoover, with the 
full concurrence of the Chief of Staff, 
conceived the idea of transferring the 
entire Marine Corps, by executive order, 
into the Army. Representatives Melvin 
J. Maas and Fiorella J. LaGuardia led 
a group of other Representatives in a 
protest vigorous enough to put a stop to 
the move. 

In 1894 there was a move in the Con- 
gress to establish a corps of what they 
called marine artillery within the Army, 
transferring all functions of the Marine 
Corps to Army command. 

In 1867 there was a resolution to abol- 
ish the Marine Corps entirely and detach 
its members to the Army. 

In 1864 there was a similar move, and 
in 1837 another. 

Just today, I received a telegram from 
the adjutant general of one of the States 
which reads in part: 

National Guard opposes S. 677. Request 
you oppose passage. Marines are not super- 
men, but good American fighting men like 
other components. Bill is asinine, unnec- 
essary, dangerous, costly. This country 
needs only Army, Navy, and Air Force. If 
saving money and efñciency desired absorb 
Marines into Army. 


I need not emphasize that this adju- 
tant general is wholly misinformed nor 
need I point out that somebody has been 
feeding him some false propaganda. 

It is of particular interest to note that 
on each occasion when there was an 
attempt made to destroy the Marine 
Corps—or diminish its stature—or to re- 
move some of its functions—or in any 
way to damage the corps, this Congress 
rose to its defense, and in the end took 
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action which had the effect of strength- 
ening the position of the corps in our 
military structure. I need not tell you 
that in return, the marines have never 
let us down. 

The efforts of various people to de- 
stroy the Marine Corps as such have 
been going on for a long time. In spite 
of the discouragement which might eas- 
ily follow these efforts, the corps con- 
tinues to do its traditionally superb 
job. 

Those of us who have a sentimental 
attachment feel that the corps deserves 
better than this constant uncertainty. 
Many who are sponsoring this legisla- 
tion were never in the Marine Corps 
and care nothing about it for other than 
practical reasons. These men feel that 
the security of the fleet may depend on 
the functioning of the Fleet Marine 
Force. They realize that if the fleet 
fails in this mission, then this country 
may feel the shock of an aggressor’s at- 
tack. They do not want to take this 
chance. 

We all join in asking that the legis- 
lation be enacted and that a floor be 
established beneath which the strength 
of the Marine Corps may not go in these 
perilous times. We ask it in part out 
of fairness to the brave men who have 
from time immemorial carried on the 
tradition of the corps. We ask it in 
consideration of that military service 
which has never demanded anything of 
its country other than the right to fight; 
but mostly, we ask it because the se- 
curity of the Nation may well depend 
upon it. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I am in full support of the 
measure now before us to set a floor of 
four divisions and four air wings for the 
Marine Corps and to place the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. I have appeared 
before the Armed Services Committee in 
behalf of this legislation as I feel it is 
very necessary to have a force in being 
such as the Marine Corps in readiness at 
all times. I feel also that this legislation 
is necessary to make sure that the 
strength of the corps is not reduced 
through appropriations but is kept 
strong and ready through legislation of 
this kind. 

Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
have served in the Navy in both World 
Wars and have been closely allied with 
the Marine Corps. I know of their high 
morale, their pride in their branch of 
service, and of their fighting ability. 
Every red-blooded American is proud of 
our marines. I am for this bill because 
I think it will add to our defenses and 
help us keep world peace. I am for any- 
thing and everything that keeps us 
strong and peaceful. As the prophet 
said, “When a strong man, armed, 
keepeth his palace, his goods are in 
peace.“ 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. DAGUE]. 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Chairman, as an 
inconspicuous and undistinguished ex- 
private first class of the Marines, I ap- 
proach this whole subject with consid- 
erable humility and plead guilty, if you 
will, to some bias but very little tech- 
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nical experience, But, inasmuch as par- 
tisanship is not entirely absent from this 
floor, I hope I will be excused in this 
instance. There are three groups to 
whom in fairness credit must be given 
for bringing this bill before the House 
for our consideration today. 

The first group consists of those ene- 
mies of the Nation with whom the Ma- 
rines have been engaged on the field of 
battle down through the years, and from 
the Halls of Montezuma through Belleau 
Wood and Guadalcanal to the wastes of 
northern Korea the minions of aggres- 
sion have grudgingly attested to the 
might and valor of the leathernecks. 

The second group are those who have 
seen service in the corps and, indoc- 
trinated with that esprit de corps so pe- 
culiar to the Marines, have served and 
fought—thousands to die that an indom- 
itable spirit might be enriched—and 
thousands more to live out their days 
in peace but with a devotion to their 
cherished outfit that is second only to 
their love of God and country. And 
that is why the most stalwart champions 
of the Marine Corps today are those who 
have worn its khaki, its green, or its 
blue and, having returned to the pur- 
suits of peace, continue to live again 
their service and thereby indoctrinate 
their fellow citizens with the conviction 
that of the world’s fighting men the 
Marines are the peers. 

The third group to whom we are in- 
debted for an aroused citizenry, who 
have demanded this legislation, are 
those in the other services of our Na- 
tion who through envy or a misunder- 
standing of the mission of the Marines 
have persistently tried to belittle the 
exploits of the corps and who have by 
devious methods and at times by frontal 
attack attempted to whittle it down to 
the point where there would be little left 
except our beloved band and a few scat- 
tered legation guards. And it is little to 
their credit that numbered among those 
who have tried to wreck the Marine 
Corps are the otherwise distinguished 
names of Eisenhower, Marshall, Brad- 
ley, Collins, Vandenberg, and more re- 
cently a Commander in Chief who, a lit- 
tle more direct than most, would have 
relegated the corps to the role of naval 
police and ascribed to them propensi- 
ties for propaganda akin to that of 
Stalin. Suffice to say that the United 
States Marines stand today secure in 
the esteem of their fellow countrymen 
on the basis of the enemies they have 
acquired—both domestic and foreign— 
and we who so vigorously support the 
pending bill are grateful for the attacks 
that have unwittingly strengthened our 
cause. 

Admittting to a measure of sentimen- 
tality on the part of many of us when 
the corps is concerned, the judgment of 
the public at large rests on what they 
see and know and they have only to 
look back a few short months to Korea 
where admittedly the Army learned to 
fight but where the Marines were ready 
to fight when they landed—where even 
Douglas MacArthur ordinarily not an 
enthusiastic witness for the leather- 
necks—stated unequivocally that the 
Marines were the best equipped and best 
trained for the job at hand of any of 
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the troops that had landed on that God- 
forsaken peninsula. 

Be it said to its credit, however, that 
the Marine Corps has never officially 
sought expansion such as is provided in 
this bill. Traditionally, they have done 
the job assigned to them and have ac- 
cepted augmentation of their forces as 
a recognition of an organizational genius 
which has planned in advance for the 
needs of an expanding conflict. And 
their planning is not just happenstance. 
It comes from a century and a half of 
fighting a lot of little wars from which 
has come the principal development we 
call amphibious operations. And it was 
this valuable experience, molded and 
developed in the years between World 
War I and World War I, that made the 
Marines at the outset of the latter strug- 
gle the sole respositories of amphibious 
know-how and enabled them to train 
the armies—not only of this Nation but 
of our allies as well—in that technique 
which made possible the landings on 
Normandy and the island-by-island 
come-back from Guadalcanal to Tokyo. 

Prior to Korea it was pretty generally 
accepted in certain quarters that our 
future wars were to center around stra- 
tegic bombing with the B-36 as the pri- 
mary weapon. Indeed, the supporters 
of that school of thought went so far 
as to suggest that such strategic strikes 
had outmoded the aircraft carrier, the 
tank, as well as the Marines with their 
amphibious operations and particularly 
their tactical air operations. Here 
again, however, the Korean campaign 
has confronted the arguments of the 
strategic concept and we find that we 
have had need, and in increasing quanti- 
ties, for all those things that were sup- 
posed to have been outmoded by the in- 
tercontinental bomber, including tac- 
tical aviation. 

The development of tactical air by the 
Marines was a natural corollary to their 
amphibious program and received im- 
petus from the effective use of air sup- 
port of ground troops by the Germans 
in the invasion of France and later by 
the Russians in repulsing the invasion 
of their country by the Nazis. Undoubt- 
edly Marine Corps planners learned 
much from the operations in Europe but 
at the same time they unquestionably 
brought to their tactical air training 
their own peculiar ideas of organization 
and their appreciation of the use that 
could be made of this aerial form of ar- 
tillery. In the first place the Marine 
Corps’ concept of close support of ground 
troops is that such support shall range 
from 100 to 600 yards and they firmly 
reject a greater distance as not being 
close support. In the second place your 
Marine pilot is required to serve 2 years 
as a Marine infantry officer before he 
may even apply for aviation duty which 
I submit qualifies him completely for his 
assignment since he not only knows his 
own job but is also thoroughly familiar 
with the needs of the ground commander 
he is supporting. In Korea this dual 
training has been enlarged so that in al- 
ternating periods your Marine pilot is 
delivering the bombs and rockets as di- 
rected by the controller on the ground 
and later is filling the role of air con- 
troller himself. And I submit that no 
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other branch of our service has devel- 
oped or even tried to develop this close 
coordination between ground and air. 

In summation, then, what I have been 
trying to do is to justify the pending 
bill—S. 677—on the simple basis that 
the Marine Corps has clearly demon- 
strated its competency to train and 
equip for the specialized operations in 
which it excels the four full-strength 
combat divisions, together with the four 
full-strength air wings the measure en- 
compasses. There are those who will, of 
course, argue that what we are doing 
here is creating an additional land army 
but I submit that with these divisions 
and wings placed, say, with one in the 
Middle East, one in the Far East, one on 
our Atlantic coast and another on our 
west coast we will have stationed them 
so strategically that their very presence 
will be a powerful deterrent to aggres- 
sion. We can plan to build up our re- 
serves through UMT or any other means 
of recruitment, but despite such plan- 
ning there will always be need for a 
limited number of professionals such as 
the Marines if we are to be instantly 
ready to quench at their inception 
periodic conflagrations such as Korea. 
Indeed, it is my firm opinion that had 
the outfits herein planned been available 
in the spring of 1950, with at least one 
division with its over-all strength at 23,- 
000 effectively based in Japan or in 
Okinawa, the North Koreans would never 
have struck. My friends, riots are not 
prevented by police reserves but instead 
are stopped before they start by trained 
cops who are on the beat. That is the 
traditional role of the Marines and I 
feel that the strength they will acquire 
through this bill will better enable them 
to discharge their historic mission as the 
Nation’s trouble shooters. 

As regards section 2 of the measure it 
is pertinent to observe that the tradi- 
tional General Staff-Pentagon envy of 
Marine economy, courage, and perform- 
ance of duty has resulted in the well- 
planted observation that the Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps does not com- 
mand a large enough organization to 
justify placing him in the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

My reply to this is that the Comman- 
dant of the Marines is the most qualified 
member of the armed services for Joint 
Chiefs of Staff membership. Remember 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff must plan 
for the coordinate employment of all 
arms—land, sea, and air. Remember, 
also that as a member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the Commandant of Marines 
would be the only member whose organi- 
zation included infantry, artillery, 
tanks—the major land weapons—and 
combat aviation, all of these Marine 
arms being employed both in land and 
amphibious operations. In short, he 
would be the most qualified to advise as 
to the joint employment of all weapons. 
The Marine Commandant possesses the 
kind of experience and qualifications so 
urgently needed in the membership of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The country must not be deprived of 
benefits that would accrue by injecting 
the broad military wisdom of the Marine 
Corps into our strategic planning by 
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placing the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

By passing this bill, you will strengthen 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, enhance the 
development of better battle methods, 
and assure this Nation of the continued 
service of the world’s most efficient fight- 
ing organization, the United States 
Marines. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Jackson]. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, first I would like to comment 
on the high tone of the debate up to this 
time, and the fact that relevant material 
has been discussed. 

I would also like to apologize to Flor- 
ida for my remark about the Seminole 
Indians. I think Florida is much better 
off the way it is. 

I should also like to pay a word of 
tribute to our distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE]. 
It is not very pleasant to be on the op- 
posite side of an argument with Mr. 
Tracux after having traveled many thou- 
sands of miles with him, and having 
argued the Army-Marine Corps matter 
ad nauseam, to say nothing of colloquies 
having to do with Texas against Cali- 
fornia and Democrat versus Republican: 
but I admire his courage in taking the 
well of the House today and in leading 
opposition to this measure, which oppo- 
sition, I am sure, springs from deep con- 
viction on his part. 

Mr. Chairman, in consideration of S. 
677, it is possible for the average Amer- 
ican to become sentimental. It is par- 
ticularly difficult for one who has had 
the privilege of service in the United 
States Marine Corps not to wander from 
the proper area of cold reality and dol- 
lar-and-cents facts into a realm which is 
highly colored by past associations and 
present memories of service in the 
corps. I shall attempt to be entirely 
factual, although the debate today must, 
of necessity, enter at times an area which 
defies the precise nature of fact, an area 
which has to do with what is known as 
tradition and esprit de corps. These es- 
sential elements of high military effi- 
ciency in a first-rate fighting force are 
difficult to define, yet these factors are, 
in truth, the essence of the present legis- 
lation. Pride of service, battle efficiency, 
and self-confidence are not a part and 
parcel of the military service per se, nor 
do they exist in every regiment or divi- 
sion, no matter how ancient its lineage, 
nor how decorated its battle standards. 
The discipline and the high state of 
organization which led to a successful 
attack upon a strongly fortified Oki- 
nawa or Tarawa, or the orderly with- 
drawal with weapons and casualties from 
a Chongjon Reservoir are but the out- 
ward trappings of a spirit and a morale 
that no amount of peacetime training 
and no legislative device can instill. 
These operations, no matter how bril- 
liantly planned and ably executed, must 
depend in the final analysis upon the 
high spirit, the courage, and the devotion 
to ideals of the men who must carry or 
lose the day. 

These operations, no matter how ful- 
ly planned, how brilliantly executed, 
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must depend in the final analysis upon 
the high spirit of the individual, upon his 
courage and his devotion to ideals; that 
phase of a plan must be put into execu- 
tion by the men who must carry or lose 
the day. 

These are confused times for men who 
go forth to battle. Hundreds and thou- 
sands, possibly millions, of Americans to- 
day do not understand the necessity for 
the conflict in Korea; many others doubt 
the military or political necessity for the 
struggle. There is, as a matter of truth 
and of fact, no brilliant end goal, no ulti- 
mate goal of achievement to act as a 
guidon to the men who fight; and, as 
the controversy rages at home with re- 
spect to the war in Korea, it is inevitable 
that men confronted with a determined 
and well-equipped foe must on occasion 
call upon some inner urge, some higher 
directive in order to conduct themselves 
with valor and with determination. I 
think that tradition is germane to the 
debate here today because so much of 
the Marine Corps, so much of the indi- 
vidual marine’s own attitude is con- 
cerned with tradition. Today’s marine 
fights literally in the presence of and 
in the shadow of American history. He 
traces his military ancestry from Tun 
Tavern in Philadelphia in 1775, before 
the founding of this Republic; he recalls 
today that his predecessors fought in the 
foretop of the Bonhomme Richard; that 
his early counterparts fought on Lake 
Erie under Lawrence. He knows of the 
marine who interposed his body between 
the sicimitar of the Tripoli pirate and 
the figure of Stephen Decatur; he re- 
members the Marine Corps trek on 
camels across the desert to attack the 
fortress of Derne, Tripoli. 

It is a source of pride to the marine 
of today to know that the German field 
commander at Belleau Wood called the 
Marine Brigade “Hounds of Hell” after 
repeated and futile attempts to break the 
line held by the leathernecks had failed. 

In our own day, Guadalcanal, Tarawa, 
Okinawa, Saipan-Tinian, Peleliu, Wake, 
and Midway Islands stand as living tes- 
timony to the effectiveness of the Marine 
Corps, and to the devotion of its men to 
duty. 

When we speak of Wake Island I feel 
that I would be remiss if I did not call 
attention again to the fact that one of 
the heroes of Wake Island sits with us 
day after day as a colleague in this great 
forum, General DEVEREUX, of Maryland. 

S. 677 should not become the medium 
for acrimonious debate, nor for onerous 
comparison. The measure should be 
considered solely on its merit as an ad- 
junct to the national defense, and not 
cause Americans are proud of their Ma- 
rine Corps. If it is too expensive to 
maintain the corps, or if it does not de- 
liver 105 cents of service for every dollar 
of tax moneys invested in it, not only 
should the measure be defeated, but the 
corps should be disbanded. It is pleas- 
ant to languish in the shade of past 
glories, but every service should today 
be required to stand upon its own feet 
in the glaring light of present reality. 

This the Marine Corps has done with 
added interest. 
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Efforts on the part of a few have, in 
the past, threatened the integrity of the 
Marine Corps. A general officer, speak- 
ing before a service group some months 
ago in Norfolk, Va., very adequately 
summed up the feeling of some individ- 
uals, when he said, in effect, that the 
Marines were a fouled-up army, speak- 
ing Navy talk, and that the organization 
should be integrated into the Regular 
Army Military Establishment. 

What are the substantial arguments 
which have been presented against this 
pending measure? First, I believe, is 
the fact that there is no precedence for 
putting a statutory floor under the 
Marine Corps. 

Second, is the claim that the legisla- 
tion will destroy the esprit de corps of 
this great combat organization. I think 
the best answer to that argument is the 
fact that during the war the Marine 
Corps went to six combat divisions, 
probably six divisions which were never 
matched before in combat efficiency 
either in the Marine Corps or anywhere 
else. It expanded beyond the wildest 
dreams of any marine who ever lived 
and they still delivered the goods out 
in the Pacific. 

The third point is that passage of the 
bill will create a second land mass Army. 
I think that point has been pretty well 
destroyed in the debate today. After 
al, 200 landings or in excess of 200 land- 
ings which required not the process of 
slow mobilization, not the process of 
taking a leisurely trip to the scene of 
action but action on the instant has 
never in the history of this country found 
the Marine Corps unwilling or unready 
to move. 

What is the present threat? What is 
the situation with which we are con- 
fronted that requires an effective trained 
force in readiness at all times? It is not 
a situation in which mass foroes will be 
engaged on land masses. It is more apt 
to be a situation in which there are 
islands to be attacked, islands to be de- 
fended. It is very likely that the threat 
of the Soviet will be directed against the 
vast periphery of islands throughout the 
Pacific. Such actions will not require 
large land masses but it will require able 
and effective forces which can be dis- 
patched in early moments of aggression. 

I hope that this legislation will be 
passed by an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. ARMSTRONG]. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
assure the members of this Committee I 
do not speak in order to drag out the 
time but, rather, to bring up a matter 
that I consider quite important. I hope 
that the passage of this bill will help to 
strengthen our Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
their work. At least I hope our action 
will bring some morale strength to this 
organization. 

I have always thought of our military 
leaders, and particularly the Chiefs of 
Staff of our armed services, as being the 
bulwark of our national strength; in 
peace the bulwark of strength in plan- 
ning for our continued defense, and in 
war a bulwark of strength in the active 
direction of our efforts toward victory. 
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I say to you that events since the be- 
ginning of the Korean war has greatly 
shaken my confidence in our military 
leaders as represented by our Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. My estimate of them and 
their ability was rudely jolted when they 
agreed to the firing of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur without granting him a hearing 
or a single notification to him or his 
staff that he was to be summarily dis- 
missed. My estimate of the present 
Joint Chiefs of Staff was not only jolted 
but pushed to a new low when these gen- 
tlemen came over here during the Mac- 
Arthur hearings and said their pieces in 
justification of the firing of that man 
who stood as a bulwark of strength 
against communistic aggression in the 
Far East even before the Korean war 
began. The one prime target of our 
enemy, the Communists, and their fellow 
travelers, was Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 
Ah, but you say these members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are captives of our 
foreign policy. They must conform, 
against their will. I measure my words 
when I say that I hope the inclusion of a 
marine on the panel of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff will help to reestablish our con- 
fidence in the decisions and plans of our 
military leaders. 

From the beginning of the Korean 
war, our Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed to 
the policy of fighting a “stalemated 
war.” That means a war we do not in- 
tend to win, and is something new in 
American policy—and history. To im- 
plement this policy, the Chiefs of Staff 
agreed to the plan of refusing to block- 
ade the China coast, an absolute essen- 
tial to cutting off the supplies going to 
the Red regimes in China and Korea. I 
cannot blame this on the Chief of Staff 
who represented the United States Navy, 
and I am told upon good authority that 
he desired to put that blockade over 
China and make it stick. 

Then our leaders refused to use the 
loyal Chinese troops who are still stand- 
ing and rotting away on Formosa. 
Does anyone here want to stand up and 
defend that pusillanimous policy, that 
refusal to use our loyal allies, the Chi- 
nese? There are at least 350,000 effec- 
tive fighting men on Formosa ready and 
anxious to be used in this fight for their 
own freedom, for the liberation of their 
homeland from Communist domina- 
tion, for the freedom of their relatives 
from Soviet slavery, and for the pro- 
tection and defense of the Free World— 
including the United States. Why are 
they not used. Will anyone tell me 
why? Do the Chiefs of Staff know 
why? Maybe a marine on the staff will 
be able to stiffen the backbones of his 
comrades and change that dismal pol- 
icy of inaction and appeasement. 

Next great mistake on the part of 
our military staff was to refuse to per- 
mit the one thing necessary to the end- 
ing of the war, namely, the bombing of 
the enemy lines of communication, their 
routes of march, their airdromes, and 
their depots of supply There they all 
lay, easy targets for our strategic bomb- 
ers. Had that been done, it is very 
likely that there could have been no 
further build-up of their fighting 
strength. Had that been done, we 
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might well have knocked them out of the 
war. One thing is sure—we could not 
knock them out of the war unless those 
tactics were followed. 

Then, to make matters utterly tragic 
for the free world and utterly hopeless 
for our fighting men, our military chiefs 
granted discussion of a cease-fire at the 
request of the aggressors. The request 
was voiced by the chief Communist 
spokesman in the United Nations, Soviet 
Delegate Malik. That should have been 
notice to our leaders that no good could 
come of giving the aggressors a cease- 
fire on their terms. Any schoolboy knew 
that the only reason for the request for 
discussing an armistice was that the 
aggressors were hurt, reeling, and ready 
to be defeated; they only wanted time to 
recover and to build up for more aggres- 
sive action. Weknew that. The Chiefs 
of Staff knew that—if they are worthy 
to represent their Government and peo- 
ple any longer, they knew that. 

Now, since the fake cease-fire talks 
began, the aggressors in Korea have 
built up tremendously; they have more 
than doubled their air power; they have 
rebuilt their material; they have brought 
in vast numbers of troops; they have 
equipped themselves with the latest 
artillery and other weapons; they are 
ready to move upon the defenders of 
freedom who have been told they could 
defend freedom only in a limited and 
stalemated way. 

I say, let us put a fighting marine on 
the Board of the Chiefs of Staff and we 
shall at least have a little more action 
than we are getting today. If our Chiefs 
of Staff are captives of the policy mak- 
ers, following these policies of a stale- 
mated war, permitting our enemy to 
build up constantly as they have since 
July 10, then let us change the composi- 
tion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I only 
hope that the inclusion of a marine will 
bring that about. 

The gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] was quoted the other day 
as saying that they did not need a brig- 
adier general to run that prison camp 
at Koje; what they needed was a top 
sergeant marine. If the gentleman from 
Montana was correctly quoted, I agree 
with him entirely and I commend him 
for that statement. What that whole 
group in the Far East needs is a policy 
that will untie the hands of our military. 
We should either permit our fighting 
men to win that war in Korea, or we 
should bring them out of Korea and ad- 
mit that our weaknesses, our mistakes, 
our regrettable lack of leadership has 
lost us the war. If I interpret the tem- 
per of the people back home correctly, it 
must be one or the other. Maybe—just 
maybe—a marine might be able to help 
along the decision. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WOLVERTON]. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly favor the adoption of this legis- 
lation. I commend the Committee on 
Armed Services on the splendid bill they 
have brought before the House. 

The main objectives of the legislation 
are to require: First, the maintenance of 
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a versatile expeditionary force always 
ready for combat, to consist of four full- 
strength Marine divisions, four full- 
strength Marine air wings and other 
forces incidental and necessary thereto. 
Second, to add the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps to the membership of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in order to broaden 
the base of planning and deliberations 
of that group as well as to provide the 
Marine Corps with direct representa- 
tion at this level. 

It has been made plain time after 
time during our history, and particu- 
larly so in recent years, that this country 
needs a mobile force ready to move at 
a moment’s notice and ready to go into 
action on land, sea, or in the air when- 
ever and wherever the national neces- 
sity or security requires. The Marine 
Corps, ever since it was first formed, has 
been the arm of the service that was 
organized for performance in these 
varied fields of activity. It has always 
been ready on a moment's notice to 
serve faithfully and effectively wherever 
duty called. The men who served in its 
ranks have always been men who in 
spirit and fighting quality measured up 
to that of the minute men who met the 
challenge in the early days of the War 
of Independence. The American peo- 
ple have confidence in the ability of the 
Marine Corps to meet and successfully 
handle any situation that it may be 
called upon to face. Time may bring 
its changes in all things else, but time 
has never been able to dull the spirit or 
deteriorate the fighting quality of the 
American fighting man, and this has 
been proved by the men of the Marine 
Corps throughout its entire distin- 
guished history. 

Thus, the purpose of this legislation 
to definitely fix the number of enlisted 
men is sound and logical. It fixes the 
ceiling for active duty strength of the 
Marine Corps at 400,000, and a mini- 
mum of not less than 300,000 Regular 
enlisted men. I am convinced in the 
light of administration action in recent 
years in cutting down the size of fighting 
elements of our military forces below 
that fixed by Congress, that it is ad- 
visable to fix definite limitations. This 
requirement in the proposed bill is im- 
portant from the standpoint of the ac- 
complishments of the purpose intended 
by this legislation. 

Furthermore, we should not overlook 
the fact stated by our colleague, Hon. 
James P. S. DEVEREUX, the famous Ma- 
rine Corps general who led the heroic 
defense of Wake Island at the very out- 
set of the last war, that should we have 
such a force in readiness, we would 
not have to disrupt the lives of our Re- 
serves as we did so recently. They would 
not have to be called in immediately but 
at a later date if we had to go into an 
expanded war. What we need in the in- 
itial stage is a force in readiness to be 
called into instant service and properly 
trained without the delay in time that 
is otherwise necessary. The clear need 
for such a force as has been provided in 
this bill has been demonstrated beyond 
question. 

As to the second objective of the bill 
now before us, namely, the designation 
of the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
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to be a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, I am strongly of the opinion that 
the size and importance of the duties of 
the Marine Corps as part of our national 
defense entitles it to representation on 
the board of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I 
cannot agree with the objections that 
have been made by the present members 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, particu- 
larly that it would make the Staff un- 
wieldy if a fifth member were added, 
and that the headquarters of the Marine 
Corps is not properly staffed to support 
the Commandant’s membership on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and to provide 
such a staff would be needless duplica- 
tion. These objections are so inconse- 
quential that they approach the ridicu- 
lous when seriously advocated. 

If I correctly understand the thought 
of our people it is one of absolute con- 
fidence in the fidelity and ability of the 
Marine Corps under any and all cir- 
cumstances, and that its record of 
achievement throughout its entire his- 
tory has been such that it is entitled to 
the honor of having its Commandant sit 
with the other Chiefs of Staff and par- 
ticipate in the decisions that are made 
by them in the conduct of our national 
defense in times of peace or war. His 
presence and counsel will undoubtedly 
add much to the deliberation and de- 
cisions made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
particularly when it is realized that the 
Marine Corps has always had an impor- 
tant part in the joint operations of the 
different branches of our armed services. 
This experience can be extremely help- 
ful in determining policies affecting the 
duties and usefulness of the Marine 
Corps, as well as the other services. 

Recognizing as I do the great value of 
the service that can be rendered by the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps in 
the deliberations of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, I am at a loss to understand why 
there is objection made by other Chiefs 
of Staff to his inclusion, and why we 
have been so long in coming to a deter- 
mination in this all-important matter. 
I trust that the importance of this bill 
will be recognized and the House give to 
it the support its importance entitles it 
to have. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentlewoman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to bring out one point 
again, and that is how extremely im- 
portant it is to the Navy to have a Chief 
of Staff and for the Marine Corps to 
have a Chief of Staff on the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff Committee. As it is today, the 
Navy has one vote only, and time and 
time and time again all of us who have 
followed the matter closely, those on the 
Committee on Armed Services especially, 
know that the Navy must have been out- 
voted again and again and again, So the 
Navy should be extremely grateful to 
have a Marine Chief of Staff on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff who knows their prob- 
lems. It will tremendously strengthen 
our national defense and will prevent 
the weakening of the Marine Corps that 
has been so often attempted, particularly 
during unification. I am very grateful 
that this bill is on the floor. 
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Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to this bill. I 
think the entire issue involved here is 
the unification of the Armed Forces. I 
am no orator, so I cannot add to the ora- 
tory already given. I should like to 
point out, though, that in my opinion 
the trouble our country is facing today 
can be traced back to just this business 
of following expediency which is being 
urged here today by the proponents of 
this bill, instead of looking ahead not 
just a few years but for a generation. 
When will this philosophy of quick, ill- 
considered action born of imagined 
emergency end? It has been going on 
now for 20 years. Indeed life in its en- 
tirety may be viewed with alarm and 
treated as a never-ending emergency, but 
a person and indeed a nation that is to 
survive must have a calmer attitude 
toward the problems of the day and 
seek to solve them on a more permanent 
basis, looking further into the future 
than the day after tomorrow. The men 
who wrote our Constitution probably 
had more cause than we to view life as 
a series of emergencies which could be 
solved only by day-to-day improvising. 
Yet they had the courage and the calm- 
ness to resist this dangerous attitude and 
they hammered out a structure that has 
served their posterity well for over 16 
decades. 

In 1947 the Congress passed the Uni- 
fication Act, which was supposed to try 
to bring the Armed Forces together. In 
my opinion, the bill before us is just 
one further step backward from that 
goal. A great many arguments have 
been advanced that the Air Force and 
the Army are sniping at this bill. I be- 
lieve those arguments are well founded. 
I have no brief for them, only censure. 
Those same services have certainly been 
guilty of sabotaging the purposes of the 
Unification Act since its enactment. 
But it is not going to do any good to 
commit another sin to get back at the 
sins already committed. 

There are two outstanding things that 
have come out in this debate. The first 
is that this bill means a very serious 
modification of the Unification Act of 
1947. The subject of whether the Ma- 
rine Commandant was to be included on 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff was a subject 
that was considered by the Expenditures 
Committee when they held hearings on 
the Unification Act. I am sorry to see 
that the Armed Forces Committee that 
considered the bill now before the House 
apparently has not gone deeply into 
those hearings or made available to 
themselves the arguments pro and con 
upon which the Congress once based its 
decision that we would not put the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Second, this is a very serious change 
in the primary mission of the Marine 
Corps. I believe, with those who are 
opposed to this bill, that this will in 
effect create a fourth service. 

I again say that we are going a step 
backward. I plead with this House to 
look ahead a generation and stop this 
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business of legislating for the expediency 
of the moment, for just a few years 
ahead. I ask everyone to consider this 
bill on the basis of whether or not it 
will further the unification of the armed 
services, and, if it will not further the 
unification of the armed services, to 
vote against it. Let us deal with these 
other problems each on its own base 
instead of trying to solve them by cre- 
ating a more difficult situation that is 
bound to come back and haunt us in 
the next few years. Let us get away 
from hand-to-mouth legislation and in 
considering fundamental changes which 
this bill includes in that it changes the 
primary mission of the Marine Corps, 
and the structure of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, approach the problems from a 
long-range viewpoint. The long-range 
policy is clearly the unification of the 
Armed Forces. To vote for this bill is to 
vote against this policy merely to attain 
some immediate goals. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. It 
would sean to me the so-called unifica- 
tion has proved to be a merger rather 
than a unification and that both the 
Navy and Marine Corps have been sub- 
merged. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentleman 
from Connecticut (Mr. PATTERSON] a 
member of our committee, and also a 
Marine. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
being the last speaker on the totem pole, 
it is rather difficult to tell the Members 
of the House any more than they have 
been told this afternoon by their col- 
leagues about the attributes of this leg- 
islation. However, I do first want to ex- 
press my appreciation as a Marine to our 
most distinguished chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] and 
to our most distinguished senior minor- 
ity Member, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SHORT]. 

There are things, however, in this bill 
which I think should be highlighted at 
this time, and the first is this: Everybody 
has wondered why the First Division, 
which is now fighting in Korea, has had 
such a wonderful record. Well, the rea- 
son that this division has achieved such 
a great record is because the majority of 
the officers in that particular division 
have had combat experience. Also, the 
noncommissioned officers had combat 
experience. Therefore the enlisted men 
serving with the First Division had the 
opportunity to train under their experi- 
enced guidance. I think that in this bill, 
it should also be highlighted that the 
United States Marine Corps has been a 
basis for training and the advancement 
of military tactics used by all branches of 
our Armed Forces. For instance, the 
close air support which the marines have 
advocated for years at last came to light 
in Korea. I have been told by marines 
who were in Korea and who witnessed 
some of the close coordinated ground and 
air engagements, that it was a real lift to 
the morale of the marine, the fellow who 
is carrying the rifle, when he received 
this close ground-air support on some of 
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these terrific enemy mountain positions 
which they were attacking. Also, I 
think the marines should be compli- 
mented for the wonderful work they 
have done in bringing the wounded out 
of the front lines by the use of helicop- 
ters. They have also done great work in 
using helicopters to move fresh troops 
into the fighting line instead of requiring 
the troops to march 20 miles to the front 
lines, thus enabling the men to go into 
the fighting line feeling fresh and able to 
immediately attack. 

By putting this floor under the present 
Marine Corps strength, I think that it 
will relieve this uprooting of our Re- 
serves, because it will give the Reserve 
officer an opportunity first to train 
themselves at one of our posts while the 
regular troops are holding the line, and 
also give a Reserve officer and his family 
an opportunity to square away his per- 
sonal problems. 

Before I close, I want to quote a state- 
ment made by one of our most highly 
respected generals, a general for whom 
I have a great deal of admiration, Gen- 
eral Spaatz. I quote: 

I recommend, therefore, that the size of 
the Marine Corps be limited to small, readily 
available and lightly armed units, no larger 
than a regiment, to protect United States 
interests ashore in foreign countries and to 
provide interior guard of naval ships and 
naval shore establishments. 


General Spaatz changed his mind 
though, because on July 17, 1950, he 
wrote in Newsweek as follows: 

Two or three Marine divisions, stationed 
at strategic locations ready for quick move- 
ment to any part of the world, also are 
essential, 


Mr. Chairman, I will take the recom- 
mendations of a great soldier like Gen- 
eral Spaatz, and also the recommenda- 
tions of my chairman, who has been 
here in the Congress handling military 
affairs for practically 40 years, and who 
was handling military affairs when I was 
on this earth only a short 2 years. 

I also compliment again the wonder- 
ful work done by our senior minority 
member, the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. SHORT]. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE. I cannot allow to pass 
one statement which my friend made 
without consent. I saw the First Ma- 
rine Division and obviously it was a good 
rina There is no question about 

at. 

Mr. PATTERSON. That is a real 
compliment, coming from an Army man. 

Mr. TEAGUE. I meant it as a com- 
pliment, because they were a great di- 
vision. But I also saw our Army Seventh 
and our Army Third and our Army Sec- 
ond. Any American would be proud of 
all of those divisions over there. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I would like to ex- 
tend my compliments to the Army. I 
also think the Army should support this 
bill, because it would give the Army, 
which takes on greater obligations than 
the Marine Corps, an opportunity to 
train their troops if the Marine Corps 
had a ready, hard-striking force in case 
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of any national conflict. To the gentle- 
man from Texas let me say that every 
soldier, sailor, airman, coast guardsman, 
and marine is held in high esteem by me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that the bill be read for amendment. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that there is no 
quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) One hundred 
and fourteen Members are present; a 
quorum. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of section 206 (c) of the National Security 
Act of 1947 is hereby amended to read as 
follows: “The United States Marine Corps, 
within che Department of the Navy, shall 
include four full-strength combat divisions, 
four full-strength air wings, and such other 
land combat, aviation, and other services 
as may be organic therein, and the personnel 
strength of the Regular Marine Corps shall 
be maintained at not more than 400,000.” 

Sec. 2. The commandant of the Marine 
Corps shall be a consultant to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on all problems before the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. On matters in which 
the Marine Corps may be concerned he shall 
be permitted to be heard and to file a sup- 
porting memorandum for consideration by 
the Secretary of Defense and the President. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That the following is hereby sub- 
stituted for the first sentence of section 206 
(c) of the National Security Act of 1947 (61 
Stat. 501): 

„e) The United States Marine Corps, 
within the Department of the Navy as de- 
fined in this section, shall include not less 
than four full-strength combat divisions, 
four full-ctrength air wings, and such other 
land combat, aviation, and other services as 
may be organic thereto. Hereafter the ac- 
tual enlisted strength of the active list of the 
Regular Marine Corps shall be not less than 
300,000. The total active duty enlisted 
strength of the Marine Corps shall not be 
more than 400,000, which number shall con- 
stitute the authorized enlisted strength of 
the active list of the ar Marine Corps: 
Provided, That this limitation shall be sus- 
pended during time of war or national emer- 
gency declared by the Congress. The actual 

ent commissioned strength of the ac- 
tive list of the Regular Marine Corps, exclu- 
sive of commissioned warrant officers, shall 
not be less than 4 percent and not more 
than 7 percent of the authorized enlisted 
strength of the active list of the Regular 
Marine Corps. “Actual strength,” as used 
in this subsection, shall be construed to mean 
the daily average number of personnel in the 
category concerned during the fiscal year and 
shall be attained as soon as practicable with- 
out impairing the efficiency of the Marine 
Corps but not later than 24 months after the 
date of enactment of this amendatory act.’ 

“Sec. 2. Section 211 (a) of the National 
Security Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 505), as 
amended, is hereby further amended to read 
as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 211. (a) There is hereby established 
within the Department of Defense the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, which shall consist of the 
chairman, who shall be the presiding of- 
ficer but who shall have no vote; the Chief 
of Staff, United States Army; the Chief of 
Naval Operations; the Chief of Staff, United 
States Air Force; and the commandant of 
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the Marine Corps. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
shall be the principal military advisers to 
the President, the National Security Coun- 
cil, and the Secretary of Defense.’ 

“Sec. 3. Section 2 (b) of the Act of April 
18, 1946 (60 Stat. 92), is hereby repealed.” 


Mr. VINSON (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill and the 
committee amendment be considered as 
read and printed in the Recorp, and 
open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vinson: 

On page 2, line 12, after the word “than” 
strike out “four” and insert three.“ 

In the same line, after the word “divi- 
sions,” strike out the word “four” and insert 
the word “three.” 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, that is 
carrying out the statement which I made 
to the Committee this morning, that as 
a committee amendment we are asking 
that it be reduced from four combatant 
divisions to three combatant divisions. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, there is 
no opposition on this side. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a substitute amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is that a substi- 
tute for this amendment or for the com- 
mittee amendment? 

Mr. TEAGUE. A substitute for this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. That would be an 
amendment in the third degree, and 
would be out of order. 

Mr. TEAGUE. I offer an amendment 
to the committee amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. That may be done 
later. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Vinson]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. TEAGUE. I understood that my 
amendment was an amendment to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment in 
the bill. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Is it proper to offer it 
as a substitute for the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. You may offer it 
as an amendment to the committee 
amendment, later. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment which is at the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vinson: On 
page 2, line 16, strike out “three hundred 
thousand” and insert “two hundred twenty 
thousand.” 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, briefiy 
I want to call the committee’s attention 
to the fact, as pointed out by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. TABER], if we had kept the floor at 
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235,000 enlisted men that would have 
made a strength of 258,000, which would 
entail an additional appropriation over 
and above what has been appropriated. 
But if we reduce the floor to 220,000 
enlisted personnel it will not increase 
$1 that which has already been appro- 
priated for fiscal 1953, because the Mar- 
ines will level off at 243,000 enlisted men 
and officers in 1953. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vinson: Page 
3. line 3, strike out the figure “4” and insert 
the figure “34.” 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, this 
merely fixes the percentage of Regular 
officers in the Marine Corps at 3% per- 
cent rather than 4, the former figure 
being more effective. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Teacue: On 
page 2, strike out lines 10 through 22 and, 
on page 3, strike out lines 1 through 10 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“*(c) The United States Marine Corps, 
within the Department of the Navy, as de- 
fined in this section, shall include land com- 
bat and service forces and such aviation 83 
may be organic therein. The personnel 
strength of the Regular Marine Corps shall 
be maintained at not more than four hun- 
dred thousand’.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I will 
not take the full 5 minutes. All this 
amendment does is to leave the maxi- 
mum strength of the Marine Corps at 
400,000 and strike out the fioor of 300,000 
which is placed under it. No other serv- 
ice has a floor under it and it is mani- 
festly wrong to place one under the Ma- 
rine Corps. To my mind there is no rea- 
son why there should be a fioor under the 
Marine Corps because it makes for in- 
flexibility. As I say, Mr. Chairman, all 
this bill does is to strike the floor out 
from under the committee bill. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Iam wonder- 
ing if the effect of the gentleman’s 
amendment would not be that in war- 
time the size of the Marine Corps could 
not exceed 400,000? 

Mr. TEAGUE. As the gentleman 
from New York well knows, today there 
are ceilings on the Army, on the Air 
Force, and on the Navy. However, for 
the emergency, these ceilings have all 
been suspended. The same thing applies 
to the Marine Corps. Under present law, 
the Marine Corps is limited to 20 percent 
of the strength of the Navy; however, 
that limitation has also been suspended 
during the emergency. 
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Mr. COLE of New York. But the ef- 
fect of the gentleman’s amendment 
would be to impose a ceiling of 400,000. 

Mr. TEAGUE. It does nothing that is 
not being done already in the case of all 
other components of our Armed Forces. 

Mr. COLE of New York. It will mean 
that hereafter even in wartime the ceil- 
ing would be 400,000. 

Mr. TEAGUE. No; that is not correct. 

Mr. SHORT. I think it is very evident 
that it is correct. We reached around 
436.000 marines in World War II and 
now the gentleman’s amendment would 
put a ceiling that would hold them down 
to less than that. 

Mr. TEAGUE. The same thing exists 
in the case of the Army. I think the 
present authorized ceiling on the Army 
today is 837,000 men and officers, but 
that ceiling has been suspended during 
the emergency. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 1 minute and 
that the time be allotted to the commit- 
tee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I trust 
the Committee will vote down this 
amendment. As the gentleman from 
Texas says, the purpose is to strike out 
the floor which you just agreed should be 
220,000 enlisted personnel. I hope the 
Committee will vote the amendment 
down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Tzacur) there 
were—ayes 22, noes 72. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, if it was not already 
self-evident, my distinguished colleagues 
who have already spoken on behalf of 
this legislation have made abundantly 
clear the splendid opportunity we have 
before us. By enacting this bill, we can 
insure that this Nation shall henceforth 
have at its disposal a Marine air-ground 
foree in readiness capable of instant and 
decisive action in times of peril which 
may lie ahead. We shall also, by seat- 
ing the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps as a full-fledged member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, round out and 
strengthen the membership of that body 
on which our security so much depends, 

I have been unimpressed by the ar- 
guments advanced against this bill by 
its opponents, who seem to be limited 
in number to the top command at the 
Pentagon, and its spokesmen. Insofar 
as the remainder of the public is con- 
cerned, where this measure has been 
examined without regard to interserv- 
ice politics, there is overwhelming sup- 
port. It is worthy of special mention 
that every major veterans’ organization, 
as well as numerous other civic groups, 
have heartily endorsed this measure or 
others embodying the same principles. 

Among the arguments advanced 
against this bill there is one, however, 
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which I want to discuss here, as I feel 
that its insidious character may lend it 
some color of credibility despite its lack 
of merit. I refer to the dire prediction 
that the establishment of the Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps as coequal 
with the Chief of Naval Operations in 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff would be the 
first step toward a separation of the 
Marine Corps from the Navy with which 
it has been so long and closely associated 
throughout its existence. 

This argument is wholly specious. It 
centers around a misconception of the 
historic and legally authorized status of 
the Marine Corps, and of the relations 
between the Marine Commandant, the 
Secretary of the Navy, and the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

Even a cursory reading of the legis- 
lative and judicial history of the Marine 
Corps and Navy dispels this mis- 
conception. The United States Marine 
Corps was created as a separate military 
service, in addition to the other military 
services, in 1798. At that time it was 
placed in the newly established Depart- 
ment of the Navy, under the Secretary of 
the Navy, to give it an administrative 
roof under which to live. The United 
States Navy was, of course, placed under 
the same administrative roof. The 
Marine Corps was not then, and never 
has been, a part of the Navy itself. But 
within the Naval Establishment the 
United States Marine Corps and the 
United States Navy exist as separate 
military services, each under its own 
commander, who is individually and 
directly responsible to the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

This status has not been altered by the 
fact that specific Marine units are from 
time to time assigned by the President 
or the Secretary of the Navy to the naval 
operating forces, where they come under 
Navy operational control, just as they are 
frequently assigned by the President to 
the Army, thus bringing them under 
Army operational control. 

Nor was the situation altered by the 
enactment of Public Law 432, Eightieth 
Congress, which broadened the statutory 
authority of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions within the Navy. At the time that 
legislation was enacted the Secretary of 
the Navy assured the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, in writing, that it was 
not in any way intended to modify the 
historic direct chain of command from 
the Navy Secretary to the Marine Com- 
mandant; nor to endow the Chief of 
Naval Operations with any authority 
over Marines beyond that which he al- 
ready possessed over those Marine units 
specifically assigned to the naval oper- 
ating forces. This disavowal was re- 
peated by former Navy Secretary Mat- 
thews in the course of Senate committee 
hearings. Secretary Matthews, in his 
letter to the committee, again stated the 
official Navy t position that 
Public Law 432 did not alter the historic 

direct relationship between the Secretary 
of the Navy and the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps—a relationship which an- 
tedated the creation of the Office of Chief 
of Naval Operations by more than a hun- 
dred years. 

It is clear, from this, that the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps and the 
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Chief of Naval are already 
coequal as heads of separate military 
services. Thus the seating of the Marine 
Commandant on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff can in no sense be regarded as a 
step toward separation. Insofar as re- 
lations between the Navy and Marines 
are concerned, it is simply a much- 
needed affirmation of a coequality which 
has existed since the office of Chief of 
Naval Operations was affirmed by stat- 
ute 37 years ago. 


‘The more one examines this charge of 


“separatism,” the more patently absurd 
it becomes. I have talked to many 
marines of many different ranks, and I 
have yet to find a single one who feels 
that the Marines should go a separate 
way. I have found among marines a 
unanimous satisfaction with their his- 
toric place in the Department of the 
Navy. The Navy and Marine Corps have 
lived together in harmony within the 
Naval Establishment for a century and 
a half, and there is no visible disposition 
among the Marines to leave that roof. 
In any event, it is obvious to all of us, 
though not to the Pentagon, that Con- 
gress alone possesses the power to sep- 
arate the Marine Corps from the De- 
t of the Navy. And I can think 
of few things it is less likely to do. I 
hope that we shall hear no more about 
this ragged specter of “separatism.” But 
if we do, I am sure my colleagues will 
recognize it for the man of straw it is. 


which have se advanced against this 
bill. I have examined them carefully 
and while they all possess some degree 
of plausibility they appear to me to be 
heavily outweighed by the important 
benefits which will accrue from the en- 
actment of this legislation. We have 
before us a bill whose passage will do 
much to bulwark the national security 
at a time when we are surrounded by 
grave dangers. I therefore urge my col- 
leagues to give this measure their whole- 
hearted support. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, the continued criticism 
of the United Nations handling of the 
Koje-do prisoners’ revolt is only assist- 
ing Communist propaganda. For let us 
not be misled. The Koje-do mutiny was 
engineered by hard-core Communist or- 
ganizers in the prison camp for the spe- 
cific purpose of helping the Communist 
negotiators at Panmunjom out cf their 
troubles. Let us review the facts. 

Last Wednesday, General Dodd was 
seized by mutinous Communist prisoners 
while at a camp entrusted to his care. 
At that moment, some 600 miles to the 
north, at Panmunjom, the Communist 
negotiators were searching for ways and 
means of evading the package proposal 
made to them by the United Nations 

representatives. The Communists had 
already, trying to wriggle 


meaning of this is plain: 
would have brought about truce in Ko- 
rea. Did the Communists not want the 
truce at all? There has been evidence 
that they do. But they want a truce 


their — — that were accepted by the 
United Nations, rather than having it 
known that they had accepted the 
United Nations proposal, they squirmed 
and evaded an answer. 

I cannot from this distance say defi- 
nitely that the Koje-do prisoners were 
ordered into action. I would be willing 
to hazard a guess that it was. The co- 
incidence of their action with the dilem- 
ma facing the Communists at Panmun- 
jom is significant. Indeed, no orders 
would be needed to experienced Commu- 
nist agitators. They would know what 
to do. On Wednesday they seized Gen- 
eral Dodd while he was at the camp. We 
know their plans: They intended to hold 
General Dodd and release him after 10 
days, and force him, wreathed in flowers, 
to walk a gantlet of sardonic prisoners. 
This clearly shows the seizure was for 
propaganda and morale purposes only, 
not becaue they had real grievances that 
needed to be corrected. That sort of 
thing is a typically Chinese way of mak- 
ing General Dodd Jose face, and, with 
General Dodd, the whole United Nations. 
Any Chinese would know that this losing 
of face would be used at Panmunjom to 
attack the United Nations screening of 
prisoners, and thereby offset the body 
blow of admitting that 73,000 Commu- 
nist prisoners had publicly rejected the 
Communist way of life in their home- 
land. 

I hold no brief for General Coulson’s 
signing of the prisoners’ demands. He 
was wrong to do so, and he had no au- 
thority. General officers do not permit 
prisoners to negotiate and make de- 
mands. But let us give a little thought 
to his position at the time. 

There had been previous riots in this 
camp at Koje-do. They were instigated 
by the hard-core Communist agitators 
among the prisoners. These men are 
provocating agents; they know that 
riots mean people will get hurt. These 
riots were instigated precisely for this 
purpose. They knew that the prisoners 
injured in the suppression of the riots 
they had instigated would be arguments 
a their own control over the 

They could say: “See, your 
—— have been hurt, listen to us. 
your Communist leaders, not to the 
United Nations or the Red Cross.” 

The demands of the Communists in- 
side Koje-do were communicated to 
General Coulson outside the stockade. 
General Coulson had force at his dis- 
posal—fiame-throwing tanks. He could 
have wiped out the 6,000 prisoners there 
in a few minutes. 

Conditions are not perfect in prison 
camps. Conditions never are. But our 
camps have been open to the inspection 
of the International Committee of the 
Red Cross, and the corrections they rec- 
ommended have been made. Are the 
Communist prison camps open to the 
same impartial investigation? No. The 
Communists have consistently refused 
to admit the Red Cross—an impartial 
self-sacrificing group of men of the high- 
est reputation. 

And as for the screening of Commu- 
nists in our hands, to find out which of 
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them would or would not want to re- 
turn to Communist lands—the United 
Nations negotiators have repeatedly in- 
vited the Communists to participate in 
an impartial rescreening by any recog- 
nized international organization, such 
as the International Red Cross. 

Let us not lose time in criticism, Mr. 
Chairman. Let us rather continue the 
cpen negotiations. Every time the Com- 
munists refuse impartial investigation, 
they prove themselves to fear the truth, 
the truth about the prisoners in our 
United Nations hands. This truth is one 
element of the continuing responsibility 
we have of carrying the campaign of 
truth to every part of the world. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TEAGUE: On 
page 3, strike out section 2 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“SEC. 2. Section 211 (a) of the National 
Security Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 505), as 
amended, is hereby further amended to read 
as follows: 

“ “Sec. 211. (a) There is hereby established 
within the Department of Defense the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, which shall consist of the 
Chairman, who shall be the presiding officer 
but who shall have no vote; the Chief of 
Staff, United States Army; the Chief of Na- 
val Operations; and the Chief of Staff, United 

States Air Force. The Commandant of the 
Marine Corps shall be a consultant to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on all problems before 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff which may concern 
the Marine Corps. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 
shall be the principal military advisers to 
the President, the National Security Coun- 
cil, and the Secretary of Defense.’” 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, Gen- 
eral Cates, then Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, asked in 1949 that the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps be 
made a consultant to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in all matters before the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff which concern the Marine 
Corps. That is what this amendment 
does. Mr. Chairman, we fight in the air, 
we fight on the water, and we fight on 
land. Those are the three basic ele- 
ments of military warfare. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff is composed of represent- 
atives of those three basic strategies as 
the top men of the three basic services 
which deal with each particular type of 
warfare. Now, if you are going to make 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
you should probably make the Chief of 
Engineers, the Chief of the Airborne 
Corps, the Chief of the Strategic Air 
Command members and, as I believe one 
of our gentlewomen remarked, the head 
of the Women’s Army Corps should be 
represented on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this amendment 
will be adopted because the bill as pres- 
ently constituted will start us down the 
road to deunification—and beginning 
right with the top of our military struc- 
ture, too. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. COUDERT]. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, we 
are all very much interested in and are 
constantly paying lip service to the prin- 
ciple of civilian control of the military. 
We all pretend to recognize the wisdom 
of the famous wisecrack that traveled 
around the world, of that great old 
Frenchman Clemenceau who saved 
France in 1917. You will remember his 
observation that “war is too serious a 
business to leave to the military.” 

Well, we think we have civilian con- 
trol of the military. 

Mr. Chairman, I doubt it very much. 
The whole issue of civilian control is 
raised by the proposals in this bill to 
make the Commandant a member of the 
Joint Chiefs. It is necessary te read 
that section in the bill, as to which there 
is an amendment offered, together with 
the preceding section in the United 
States Code chapter V. section 171e, in 
order to understand the point. 

Section 171 (e) provides for the setting 
up of the Armed Forces policy council. 
Now that is the No. 1 over-all governing 
group, committee, or body within the 
Defense Department, and it is to that 
body that everything ultimately finds its 
way from subordinate echelons. Now 
the membership of that top policy body 
consists of five civilian secretaries 
headed by the Secretary of Defense and 
four uniformed members, the members 
ef the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and their 
chairman. In the section we pay lip 
service to civilian control by saying that 
the Secretary of Defense shall be chair- 
man and have the power of decision. 

That means precious little when a 
group of men are gathering around the 
table as full members of a committee, 
discussing proposals and making de- 
cisions. 

The very next section in the United 
States Code dealing with this subject 
is section 171 (f). That provides for 
the setting up of the Joint Chiefs. That 
is the thing we are talking about now 
in this amendment. It provides that 
the Joint Chiefs shall gather together, 
tre four of them, and shall make deci- 
sions. They shall make strategic plans. 
They shall deal with logistic problems. 
They shall reach conclusions. 

Then those four Joint Chiefs pick up 
their marbles, having reached decisions 
and finished the game, and walk across 
the hall to the Secretary’s room and sit 
down in the Armed Forces Council to 
consider the same problems upon which 
they have conferred, and thus, of course, 
become a caucus within a caucus. In- 
evitably, human nature being what it is, 
they become the dominant factor in the 
Policy Committee. 

What the Committee on Armed Forces 
is proposing to do in this bill will ag- 
gravate what seems to me a dangerous 
situation now. They are proposing to 
add one more member to that caucus 
within a caucus, to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, so that when the Armed Forces 
Policy Committee sits around the table 
there will not even be a theoretical 
superiority of numbers on the civilian 
side. There will be five military mem- 
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bers, old school-tie members almost 
surely from West Point and Annapolis, 
and five civilian Secretaries. This bill 
does not expressly make the Marine Com- 
mandant a member of the Policy Com- 
mittee. But once a member of the Joint 
Chiefs, there will be irresistible pressure 
to add him to the Policy Committee. 

For that reason, Mr. Chairman, I am 
for the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Texas and inclined to op- 
pose the bill if the amendment fails. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
DEVEREUX]. 


Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, I 
am afraid I will have to reiterate some of 
the things I have brought out before, 
because all of you were not present then. 

On the question of whether there 
should be four members on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff Committee or three, let me 
direct the thought to you that, suppose 
you had only one member of the Joint 
Chiefs Committee, then the thinking 
without any question would be just one 
set of thinking, whereas if you have four 
members on the Joint Chiefs of Staff who 
are advisers to the civilian members of 
our Government, there is no question in 
my mind that you will have a difference 
of opinion. As a matter of fact, we have 
just witnessed from the hearings that 
have been brought before us today that 
there was a decided difference of opinion 
among the various officers who are the 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps. Asa matter of fact, I think it was 
brought out shortly after Admiral Den- 
feld was given his walking papers that 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
came up and presented his position very 
clearly without fear of reprisals of any 
sort. That is the kind of thinking I 
would like to see on our Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I am op- 
posed to this amendment by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr, TEAGUE] because 
it strikes at one of the most vital provi- 
sions of the bill. 

There never has been a valid reason 
why the Marine Corps, occupying the 
role it does in national defense, should 
have been denied for a single day a full 
voice in the councils of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Have we forgotten that day—October 
17, 1949, a few short months before the 
outbreak of war in Korea—when Gen, 
Clifton B. Cates, then Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, testified before the 
House Armed Services Commitiee and 
protested bitterly the shabby treatment 
that had been accorded the Marine 
Corps? 

Permit me to repeat some of General 
Cates’ testimony on that occasion: 

There does exist within our Corps, a con- 
tinuous feeling of apprehension and annoy- 
ance sometimes bordering on outright in- 
dignation. We know that we exist solely 
as an element of the national defense. That 
is our business. We understand it and we 
know there is much to be done. Yet, dur- 
ing the past 2 years, the time, energy and 
attention of our leadership has been stead- 


ily consumed by the effort necessary to re- 
sist the inroads and incursions of those who 
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> 7 * 


It follows that, at a time when the great 
requirement within the services is for a 
continuous, integrated effort, uncertainty 
and instability are the rule. As long as this 
persists and the services are kept off bal- 
ance * there can be no effective or- 


Then, fighting against extinction of 
the already decimated Marine Corps, 
General Cates said this on October 17, 
1949, only months before the start of the 
Korean conflagration: 

The Marine Corps emerged from the last 
war feeling it had performed creditably. 
With the Navy, it had pioneered and devel- 
amphibious warfare for 


i 
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decisive role in the reduction of the island 
fortresses held by the Japanese. 


Then this blunt statement from the 
Marine Corps general: 

Thus, it came as a great surprise to find 
ourselves at the war's end placed almost in 
the capacity of a culprit or a defendent. 


What the defense and security of this 
Nation needs is more—not less—mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff with the 
courage of General Cates to speak out 
against the ambitious and predatory 
politicians who all too often give lip 
service to what they are pleased to call 
national defense. 

Let it be remembered that it was the 
politicians within and without the Pen- 
tagon, who thumbed their figurative 
noses at Congress and rigged the plank 
for Admiral Denfeld because he, too, had 
the courage to speak out before the 
House Armed Services Committee. 

Iam for this bill. I sincerely hope it 
will become law and when it does I trust 
that the Marine Corps member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff will have the cour- 
age and conviction to speak out candid- 
ly before Congress in the best tradition 
of the Marine Corps, as did General 
Cates. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson]. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee will recall that the Senate 
bill makes the Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps a consultant. After a long 
hearing, after we had the benefit of hear- 
ing many witnesses, and my recollection 
is that. General Cates was one of the 
main witnesses, he said that some years 
ago he did not think he should be on 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff Committee but 
after further consideration of the mat- 
ter he was of the opinion that it was 
proper for the Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps to be a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Congress created the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff Committee. There is nothing holy 
about its personnel. The reason we said 
the Chief of Staff of the Army, the Chief 
of Naval Operations, and the Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force should be on that 
committee is that they are the three top 
officials of the respective services. It is 
just as sound to say that the Comman- 
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The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Vinson) 


the purpose of asking the majority 
leader at this time, if he will, to advise 
us as to the program for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
Monday is Consent Calendar day. There 
will be three suspensions. One is H. R. 
7800, to amend title II of the Social Se- 
curity Act, which was reported today out 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Two, the bill H. R. 4752; a bill relating 
to the waiver of oil and gas rentals, 
Three, the bill H. R. 7783; a bill relating 
to disabled veterans’ compensation. 

After that, if time permits, we will take 
up the bill, H. R. 3098, relating to the 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts; that 
is, with reference to the amount involved, 
$10,000. Then, next will come the bill, 
H. R. 2813, and I might say to my friend 
that they are scheduled to be taken up 
in that order. First, H. R. 3093, and 
then H. R. 2813. H. R. 2813 is the Coll- 
bran reclamation project. 

On Tuesday, the Private Calendar will 
be called. Thereafter, the bill H. R. 
7860, which is the urgency deficiency 
appropriation bill of 1952. After that is 
disposed of on Tuesday, and if there is 
any time remaining, we will take up the 
rule and as much general debate as pos- 
sible going into Wednesday on the bill, 
H. R. 7005, amending the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1951, commonly referred to 
as the Mutual Assistance Act. I under- 
stand that 6 hours of general debate is 
provided on that bill, under the rule. 

As to any changes, or any further 
program, I make the usual reservation 
to announce such changes or program 
later. Of course, conference reports 
may be brought up at any time. 

Mr. ARENDS. I would like to ask the 
gentleman, if under the program on 
Monday there are any votes, the votes 
will be had on Monday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Exactly. If there 
are any roll calls, they will take place on 
Monday. 
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Mr. McCORMACE. Of course that is 
within the wisdom of the House. I think 
my views are well known. I like to have 
a full and complete discussion. Of 
course, if it could be finished by Thurs- 
day or Friday, I would ask to go over 
until Monday. With that observation, 
I am always in favor of full and free 
discussion. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I would like to in- 
quire again about the MeFarland bill, 
amendment to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission Act. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I was frank with 
my friend last week. You can see the 
position I am in. The deficiency ap- 
propriation is up for consideration. The 
mutual security bill I assume will take 
the rest of next week. If the House 
would pass that by Thursday or Friday, 
I would think they had done a pretty 
good week’s work. I could not put it 
on next week’s program, but I want to 
assure my friend that I shall program 
that bill just as soon as I can. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman from 
Arizona in the other body has been 
pressing us for some time. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If there is any- 
body who has influence on the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, it is the dis- 
tinguished majority leader in the other 
body. If I could make a political speech 
for his reelection in this Chamber, I 
would be glad to do it. 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Chairman, having 
served in the Pacific theater during 
World War II. I have some personal 
knowledge of the Marine Corps, their 
courage, their great morale, and their 
very great achievements. I admire the 
Marines as much as any person can. 
Like every American, I am especially 
proud of them. But like every other 
American, I am also especially proud of 
our great Army which has always fought 
with unmatched valor; of our superb 
Navy which dominates the sea; and of 
our splendid Air Force which has dis- 
charged its responsibilities with great 
credit to this Nation and to itself. 

The Marine Corps is a small, compact 
service. This simplifies many of its 
problems as compared with, for instance, 
the Army. Furthermore, the Marines 
are singularly colorful. When they act 
jointly with Army units, which they often 
do, they are apt to receive greater news- 
paper space than the Army units and this 
fact has at times been a source of annoy- 
ance to soldiers who, under such circum- 
stances, have felt that their units were 
not given due credit. 

This bill is a step away from unifica- 
tion. It tends toward increased separa- 
tion of the Marine Corps from the Navy. 
In a sense, it might be said that the bill 
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sets up a second land army. It seems 
obvious that the existence of such a sec- 
ond land army might well cause con- 
fusion of functions and cause neglect of 
the Army which, irrespective of the size 
of the Marine Corps, must in the future 
be kept in a state of absolute readiness, 
prepared to act immediately and to ex- 
pand rapidly. For large sustained land 
operations we must depend primarily on 
the Army. To be misled into exagger- 
ated dependence upon a service as small 
as the Marine Corps could prove catas- 
trophic. I believe that is one reason 
why most of our military leaders do not 
favor making the Marines a second land 
army with the Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps made a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Of course, they are also 
quite properly concerned with the added 
costs which Admiral Sherman estimated 
this bill would entail, because they must 
daily face the fact that defense costs are 
already a heavy burden on every tax- 
payer in the Nation. 

It seems to me that if the Marine 
Corps is part of the Naval Establishment 
it should be represented on the Joint 
Chiefs, by the Chief of Naval Operations, 
the same as other parts of the Navy. If 
the components of the major services are 
going to start insisting upon individual 
and equal representation on the Joint 
Chiefs, unification is doomed and the 
present structure of our Defense Depart- 
ment cannot be preserved. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me repeat, I 
have nothing, absolutely nothing but 
praise for the great Marine Corps. My 
admiration for the corps, however, has 
nothing to do with my vote on this bill 
which, I feel, would eventually harm not 
only our defense structure, but also the 
Marine Corps itself. In order to show 
our appreciation for the Marine Corps 
we need not exaggerate and distort its 
vitally important place as a cog in our 
defense machinery. Neither are we just- 
ified in depreciating the achievements 
and problems of the other services by 
unjustified comparisons. 

Setting up a second land army dupli- 
cating some of the functions of the first 
is not the road toward greater stream- 
lining and unification. Do we really 
want unification? If we do, Mr. Chair- 
man, I think this bill is a mistake. It 
starts us in the wrong direction—toward 
greater confusion and duplication. Let 
us keep our great and wonderful Marine 
Corps integrated in the Naval Establish- 
ment where it has functioned with great 
distinction. It is as part of the Naval 
Establishment that the corps has made 
the great record repeatedly recited here 
as an argument for taking steps to di- 
vorce it from the Navy. The great rec- 
ord argues equally strong for not chang- 
ing the fundamental relationship of the 
Marine Corps to the Navy. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word, and I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks on 
the Teague amendment following the 
remarks of the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. DEVEREUX]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, -Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to pay 
tribute to the gentleman from Texas, 
Colonel Tzaduk. I was sorry not to vote 
for his amendments, but I saw the mat- 
ter otherwise. I know there was no more 
gallant fighter than the gentleman from 
Texas, Colonel TEAGUE, and no one who 
has done more in the interest of those 
who fought with him; as an infantry- 
man and as a badly wounded veteran 
he saw fighting under the worst possible 
conditions in World War II. I would al- 
ways like to be with him in voting, but 
sometimes we disagree. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee will rise. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Dempsey, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (S. 677) to fix the personnel strength 
of the United States Marine Corps, and 
to establish the relationship of the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, pursuant to House 
Resolution 590, he reported the bill back 
to the House with an amendment 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, on the 
passage of the bill I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 254, nays 30, answered “pres- 
ent” 2, not voting 145, as follows: 


[Roll No. 77] 
YEAS—254 

Abbitt Boggs, La. Corbett 
Abernethy Bolling Cotton 
Adair Bolton Cox 
Addonizio Bray Crawford 
Allen, III Brehm Cunn: am 
Allen, La, Brooks Curtis, Nebr. 
Andersen, Brown, Ga. Dague 

H. Carl Brown, Ohio Davis, Tenn. 
Anderson, Calif. Bryson DeGraffenried 

dresen, Buchanan Delaney 

August H. Budge Dempsey 
Andrews Burdick Denton 
Angell Burton Devereux 
Arends Busbey Dolliver 
Armstrong Butler Dondero 
Aspinall Byrnes Donohue 
Auchincloss Camp Doughton 
Ayres Canfield Eaton 
Baker Carnahan Elliott 
Bakewell Carrigg Ellsworth 
Barden Case n 
Barrett Chelf Fallon 
Bates, Mass. Chenoweth Feighan 
Battle Chiperfield Fenton 
Beamer Chudoff Fernandez 
Bender Church er 
Bennett, Fla. Clev Flood 
Bennett, Mich. Cole, N. T. Ford 
Bishop Colmer Forrester 
Blackney Cooley Frazier 
Blatnik Cooper Fulton 


Gamble Kluczynski Roberts 
Gary Lane Rodino 
Gathings Lanham Rogers, Colo. 
Gavin Lantaff Rogers, Fla 
e Larcade Rogers, Mass. 
Golden Latham Rooney 
win LeCompte Ross 
Gordon Lind Sadlak 
Graham McCormack St. George 
Granahan McCulloch Saylor 
Grant McDonough Schenck 
Green McGregor Scott, Hardie 
Gregory McGuire Scudder 
Gross McMillan Secrest 
McMullen Seely-Brown 
Hale McVey Shafer 
Harden Machrowicz Short 
Hardy Mack, UI Steminskl 
Harris Mack, Wash. Sikes 
Harrison, Nebr. Madden Simpson, III. 
Harrison, Va. Magee Simpson, Pa. 
Hart Mansfield Sittler 
Harvey Martin, Iowa Smith, Kans. 
Havenner Merrow Smith, Va. 
Hays, Ark. Miller, Nebr. Smith, Wis. 
Herlong Miller, N. Y. Spence 
Heselton Mills Springer 
Hess Murdock Stanley 
Hill Murray Steed 
Hillings Nicholson Talle 
Hinshaw Norblad Taylor 
Hoffman, Ill. Norrell Thomas 
Hoimes O'Brien, III. Thompson, 
Hope O'Brien, Mich. Mich, 
Horan O Hara Thorn 
Howell O'’Konski Trimble 
Hull O'Neill Vail 
Jackson, Calif. Osmers Van Zandt 
Javits Ostertag inson 
Jenison Patterson Vursell 
Jenkins Philbin Walter 
Jensen Phillips Weichel 
Jones, Ala Polk Whitten 
Jones, Preston Widnall 
Hamilton C. Price Wier 
Jones, Priest Wiggl 
Woodrow W. Rabaut Williams, N. Y. 
Judd Radwan Nis 
Karsten, Mo. Rains Winstead 
Kearney Reams Withrow 
earns Reece, Tenn Wolcott 
Keating Reed, III Wolverton 
Kersten, Wis. Reed, N. Y. Wood, Idaho 
Kilburn Rees, Kans Zablocki 
King, Calif, Richards 
Pa. Rivers 
NAYS—30 
Bentsen Holifield Patten 
Bosone Pickett 
Burleson Kean Poage 
Cannon Kelley, Pa. Rankin 
Clemente Kilday Scrivner 
udert Lucas Smith, Miss. 
Crumpacker McCarthy ‘Teague 
Curtis, Mo. ‘arshall Wilson, Tex. 
Davis, Wis. Meader Yates 
Eber! Miller, Md. Yorty 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’—2 
Lyle Nelson 
NOT VOTING—145 
Aandahl Dingell Hunter 
bert Do} Irving 
Allen, Calif. Donovan Jackson, Wash. 
Anfuso Dorn James 
Batley Doyle Jarman 
Baring Durham Johnson 
Bates, Ky. Engle Jonas 
Beall Evins Jones, Mo 
Beckworth Fine Kee 
Belcher Fogarty Kelly, N. Y. 
Berry Forand Kennedy 
Betts Fugate 
Boggs, Del Furcolo Kerr 
Bonner Garmatz 
Bow Gore Klein 
Boykin Granger Lesinski 
Bramblett Greenwood Lovre 
Brownson Gwinn McConnell 
Buckley Hail, McGrath 
Buffett Edwin Arthur McIntire 
Burnside . McKinnon 
Leonard W. Mahon 
Carlyle Halleck Martin, Mass. 
Celler Hand n 
Chatham Harrison, Wyo. Miller, Calif. 
Cole, Kans. Hays, Ohio tchell 
Combs Hébert Morano 
Crosser Hedrick Morgan 
Davis, Ga. Heffernan Morris 
Dawson Heller Morrison 
Deane Herter Morton 
Denny Hoeven Moulder 
D’Ewart Hoffman, Mich. Multer 


Mumma Riley Thompson, Tex. 
Murphy Robeson Tollefson 
O’Brien, N. T. Rogers, Tex. Van Pelt 
O'Toole Roosevelt Velde 
Passman Sabath Vorys 

Patman Watts 

Perkins Scott, Welch 

Potter Hugh D., Ir. Werdel 
Poulson Sheehan Wharton 
Powell Shelley Wheeler 
Prouty Sheppard Wickersham 
Ramsay Staggers Williams, Miss. 
Redden Stigler Willson, Ind. 
Regan Stockman Wood, Ga 
Rhodes Sutton 

Ribicoff Taber 

Rlehlman Tackett 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Hoffman of Michigan for, with Mr. 
Dorn against. 

Mr. Bailey for, with Mr. Lyle against. 

Mr. Riehlman for, with Mr. Stockman 
against. 

Mr. Kirwan for, with Mr. Regan against. 

Mr. Vorys for, with Mr. Nelson against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Martin of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Chatham. 

Mr. Taber with Mr. Jarman. 
Halleck with Mr. Dingell. 
Herter with Mr. McGrath. 
Hugh D. Scott, Jr., with Mr. Evins. 
Tollefson with Mr. Heller. 
Hoeven with Mr. Staggers. 
Allen of California with Mr. O’Brien 
ew York. 
Hunter with Mr. Deane. 
Beall with Mr. Donovan. 
James with Mr. Greenwood. 
Jonas with Mr. Engle. 
Berry with Mr. Doyle. 
Johnson with Mr. McKinnon. 
Belcher with Mr. Shelley. 
Gwinn with Mr. Sheppard. 
Denny with Mr. Miller of California, 
Brownson with Mr. Morris. 
Bush with Mr. Williams of Mississippi. 
Lovre with Mr. Hébert. 
Cole of Kansas with Mr. Passman. 
Aandahl with Mr. Garmatz. 
Woodruff with Mr. Ribicoff. 
Boggs of Delaware with Mr. Lesinski. 
Wilson of Indiana with Mr. Kennedy. 
Betts with Mr. Kee: 
Van Pelt with Mr. Riley. 
Bow with Mr. Hays of Ohio. 
Bramblett with Mr. Fugate. 
Wharton with Mr. Granger, 
Potter with Mr. Fogarty. 
Morano with Mr. Forand. 
McIntire with Mr. Dawson, 
Buffett with Mr. Morrison. 
Morton with Mr, Durham. 
Edwin Arthur Hall with Mr. Roosevelt. 
Sheehan with Mr. Kerr. 
D’Ewart with Mr. Robeson. 
McConnell with Mr. Rogers of Texas. 
Mason with Mr. Albert. 
Poulson with Mr. Baring. 
Leonard W. Hall with Mr. Bates of 
Kentucky. 

Mr. Prouty with Mr. Buckley. 

Mr. Harrison of Wyoming with Mr. Heffer- 
nan. 
Mr. Velde with Mr. Crosser. 
Mr. Mumma with Mr. Patman. 


Mr. Patten changed his vote from yea 
to nay. 

Mr, LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I have a live 
pair with the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. BAILEY. If he were present, 
he would vote “aye.” I, therefore, with- 
draw my vote of “no” and vote “present.” 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Ohio, 
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Mr. Vorys. If he were present, he would 
vote “aye.” I voted “no.” Therefore, I 
withdraw my vote and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“To fix the personnel strength of the 
United States Marine Corps, to add the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps as a 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
for other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Landers, its enrolling clerk, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses cn the amendments of the House 
to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 20) 
entitled “Joint resolution to confirm and 
establish the titles of the States to lands 
beneath navigable waters within State 
boundaries and to the natural resources 
within such lands and waters, and to 
provide for the use and control of said 
lands and resources.” 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 
Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 30 


minutes today, following the conclusion 
of any special orders heretofore entered. 


REPAIRS TO “WASP” 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. ` 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the Navy’s greatest peacetime accident 
resulted in the loss of 176 lives, and grave 
damage to a major unit of our sea-air 
power. 

Today, we learn from testimony given 
before the court of inquiry investigating 
this greatest of naval peacetime disasters 
that 10 days after the carrier U. S. S. 
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Wasp entered drydock for repairs it will 
be ready to put to sea. 

This record accomplishment was 
achieved by cutting off the bow of the 
carrier Hornet which is being taken out 
of the moth-ball fleet. The Hornet’s bow 
was put on the Wasp in not only record 
time, but with great ingenuity. The re- 
pairs cost about $1,000,000. 

The Hornet will have another bow 
made and upon being reactivated she 
too will put to sea and with no loss in 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, the repairs to the Wasp 
and the ability displayed by the officers, 
men of the Navy, and shipyard workmen 
is a tribute to their efforts and skill. 


REPAIRS TO THE U. S. S. “WASP” 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I congratulate the Navy and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Cote] 
upon the quick repairs to the great ship 
Wasp. I congratulate the gentleman 
upon his never-ceasing zeal for our Navy 
and for our national defense. 

That brings up at this time the need 
for another carrier. I believe the Sen- 
ate will put it in the appropriations bill 
now under consideration. This accident 
shows the need for another great carrier 
and the rapid repairs. I suggest that 
the new carrier be called the United 
States Congress. 


WAR CONTRACTS TO LOW BIDDERS 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am very apprehensive and 
very indignant about what I consider 
unfair discrimination in the awarding 
of several contracts in my own district. 
The firms in my district were low bid- 
ders. I am very much alarmed that in- 
dustry today seems to be afraid to fight 
the awarding of contracts. There is 
something terribly wrong, and I think a 
complete lack of judgment and coopera- 
tion. Instead of helping a distressed 
area they hurt it by taking away awards 
when firms are the lowest bidders. This 
condition should be thoroughly investi- 
gated. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. BRAY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 30 min- 
utes on Tuesday next, following the leg- 
islative business of the day and any other 
special orders heretofore entered, 
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RESOLUTION TO PROVIDE FOR 
CLOSE COOPERATION BETWEEN 
WEST GERMANY AND FREE 
EUROPE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous mate- 
rial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress should join in serving notice on 
the Soviet Union that the United States 
intends to proceed resolutely with the 
policy of integrating West Germany into 
free Europe and will not be deterred by 
Soviet threats or obstruction or by the 
blandishments of unification talk. For 
this purpose, I am today—Friday—in- 
troducing a resolution stating that it is 
the sense of Congress to support, first, a 
suitable contractual agreement with the 
German Federal Government respecting 
German sovereignty with such reserva- 
tions required by the allied powers as are 
necessary for the protection of West Ger- 
many and free Europe and the claims of 
persecutees; second, integration of Ger- 
many’s defense potential into the Euro- 
pean defense community; third, eco- 
nomic integration of Germany with free 
Europe as under the Schuman plan; 
fourth, protection of the territorial and 
administrative integrity of West Ger- 
many and West Berlin; fifth, insistence 
that a guaranteed system of really free 
elections can be the only basis for a 
united Germany and for unification but 
without any delay of action on items one 
to four above; and, sixth, effective action 
by the United States in respect of the 
foregoing. 

Present indications are that if this 
policy is pursued the Soviet Union will 
put the pressure on again via Berlin with 
danger of a repetition of the 1948 Berlin 
blockade. West Berlin has a population 
of 2,143,000 with an unemployment rate 
of 25 percent, totaling 280,000. Yet it is 
confidently expected that West Berlin 
will stand up as it did before. West Berlin 
was a magnificent example of courage in 
facing the previous Soviet blockade. 
The fact that the United States, France, 
and Great Britain broke this blockade 
was one of the most important single 
factors in keeping communism out of 
free Europe because it assured the peo- 
ple of free Europe that the United States 
recognized and accepted a responsibility 
for joining in with force, if necessary, to 
keep it free. We may have an occasion 
again to show our determination to pre- 
vent West Berlin from being taken over 
or starved out; this time I believe it is 
likely to be the final and consummating 
factor in the success of the efforts to 
unify Europe, economically and politi- 
cally. We owe it to the transcendent 
importance of the issues and to the de- 
termination we expect of the people of 
West Berlin, West Germany, and of free 
Europe to show our backing for them at 
this time by passing this resolution. 
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Appended hereto are editorials from 
the May 15 issue of the New York Times 
and the New York Herald Tribune: 
[From the New York Times of May 15, 1952] 

THE West STANDS FIRM 


Despite the threats emanating from Mos- 
cow and East Berlin, the three Western 
Powers—the United States, Britain, and 
France—have served notice on the Kremlin 
that they are determined to proceed with 
the formation of a European Defense Com- 
munity including Germany, and that they 
will not be deflected from supporting such 
a project as the true path to European uni- 
fication and peace. 

The notice was served in parallel notes 
drafted by the three powers in close con- 
sultation with Chancelor Adenauer as a 
reply to the Soviet efforts to wreck that 
project by pressing for a peace treaty with 
a Germany unified, remilitarized and neu- 
tralized on Soviet terms. A peaceful Eu- 
ropean community, the Western Powers de- 
clare, cannot threaten the interests of any 
country devoted to the maintenance of peace. 
On the contrary, it is designed to initiate 
a new era in which international relations 
will be based on cooperation and not on 
rivalry and distrust. Soviet Russia is in- 
vited to examine with sincerity and good 
will any practical plan for extending the 
area of cooperation beyond its present limits. 

The western notice acquires special sig- 
nificance in view of the fact that the Eu- 
ropean Defense Community treaty has al- 
ready been initialed and that the Foreign 
Ministers of the three Western Powers are 
expected to meet with Chancelor Adenauer 
in Bonn later this month to sign a “peace 
contract.” This, in turn, is to pave the way 
for Germany's integration with the west and 
a German military contribution to western 
defense. The Kremlin is to be given due 
notice that the European unification plan 
is not part of a game, nor a pawn to be 
bartered for Soviet concessions, but a his- 
toric innovation transcending the problem 
of German unification and designed to end 
the Soviet scheme of conquering the free 
nations one by one. For this reason the 
Western Powers refuse to be deterred by 
threats of Soviet counteraction, including 
the threat of a new Berlin blockade. These 
threats may succor: the western opposition, 
in which doctrinaire socialism and ultra- 
nationalism, neutralism, pacifism, and the 
old appeasement elements join to obstruct 
ratification of the basic pacts. But they can 
no longer frighten the western governments, 
and Secretary Acheson warns that the West- 
ern Powers will know how to protect both 
their position in Berlin and the people in 
Western Germany. 

Given these basic premises, the Western 
Powers are perfectly willing and even anxious 
to negotiate on the Soviet proposals. But, 
unlike the Soviets, they refuse to put the 
cart before the horse, and though they reiter- 
ate their previous objections to the Soviet 
proposals, especially in the matter of the 
German borders, rearmament and neutral- 
ization, they insist that a peace treaty is im- 
possible until Germany has been reunited 
under an all-German Government chosen in 
free national elections. They therefore re- 
peat their previous proposal for an investi- 
gation of the political conditions in both 
East and West Germany by an impartial 
commission, preferably the United Nations 
commission already created for that purpose. 
Going beyond that, they insist that condi- 
tions of freedom, not only for the day of 
voting but before and after it, must be es- 
tablished wherever such may now be lacking. 
This means that the Soviets would have to 
drop the dictatorial puppet regime they have 
imposed on Eastern Germany. 

Furthermore, the Western Powers insist 
that the new all-German Government must 
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be really free, both before and after the peace 
treaty. This freedom must include Ger- 
many's basic right to associate herself with 
other nations both in defensive arrange- 
ments and for other peaceful purposes under 
the aegis of the United Nations. As the 
Soviets have already included such former 
enemy nations as Hungary, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria in their own alliance bloc, they can 
scarcely refuse Germany a like privilege, un- 
less they insist on imposing on Germany 
permanent shackles for their own purposes. 

The Soviets have now two alternatives. 
They can carry out their threats and pre- 
cipitate a new crisis, or they can accept the 
Western proposals in the hope of obtaining 
a new all-German Government under Social- 
ist and neutralist domination which could 
serve their immediate purpose of detaching 
Germany from the West before the pending 
pacts are ratified. That is a possibility which 
the Western Powers must face as well. But 
that possibility can only provide new impe- 
tus for them to both square their own “peace 
contract” with the professions of their 
Present notes and speed up the conclusion 
of the pacts, lest time and Soviet intrigues 
still succeed in defeating them, 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of May 
15, 1952] 


THE WESTERN INITIATIVE 


The reply of the United States, Great Brit- 
ain and France to the Russian proposals 
for a united, neutralized Germany hit at 
the weakest portions of the Soviet position 
and emphasized the basic strength of the 
western stand. It was not a negative or 
defensive response, but a positive affirma- 
tion of faith in the peoples of a free Europe, 
voluntarily united to promote their common 
defense and prosperity, In such a Europe, 
Germany could play a constructive role; in 
the Soviet scheme Germany would be con- 
demned—at best—to be the source of a per- 
manent state of tension and insecurity in 
the center of Europe. Moreover, if the vague- 
ness and the qualifications in which the 
Russians have shrouded their plans for all- 
German elections are any criterion, the 
Kremlin’s program would lead to the even- 
tual absorption of Germany into the Soviet 
slave system. 

The heart of the western reply is the in- 
sistence on a guaranteed system of really 
free elections for a united Germany. This 
must be assured by preliminary studies, 
adel by — 3 United Nations com- 
mission, es ed for that purpose, or 
some similar body. The West does not — 
cept a four-power arrangement in which 
Russia would have a veto over the other three 
supervisory nations, and which would either 
delay interminably or frustrate altogether 
any effort to allow the East Germans to 
express their will. Agreement on the form 
of investigatory commission and the com- 
pletion of its work are prerequisites to any 
conference on the precise form of the new 
German state and its relations with the vic- 
torious powers. 

Meanwhile, however, the West refuses to 
scrap the labors that have gone into fusing 
Western Germany with the free European 
community. It denies that German neu- 
trality is either practicable or just; it affirms 
that Germany must have the right to make 
alliances and agreements with its neighbors 
for mutual protection and economic ad- 
vancement; it insists that Europe must con- 
tinue to press toward unity if the conti- 
nent is to survive. 

From the purely diplomatic standpoint, 
the western reply regains the initiative that 
the Russians seized with their suggestion 
of a speedy unification of Germany. A Rus- 
sian rejection of the note would reveal a 
distrust of truly democratic procedures in 
Germany and an insistence on maintaining 
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the permanent neutrality of that nation— 
which means keeping Germany in a state 
of perpetual tutelage. The West, for its 
part, has taken a soundly realistic view of 
Europe’s future, and one that is in keeping 
with the legitimate aspirations and needs 
of the nations of the continent. The three 
powers have pointed up the sharp differ- 
ence between their own concept of human 
liberty and progress and the dark ambitions 
of the Kremlin. 


THE UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


Mr, JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, by its action today the House 
has insured the integrity of the United 
States Marine Corps and has served no- 
tice that the famous fighting organiza- 
tion is to continue to do its assigned 
jobs without fear of reprisals from any 
source or depletion by attrition. 

Credit is due to many for the action 
taken today. First, to the committee 
which reported the bill. Secondly, to 
the 44 Senators who sponsored the bill in 
another body, and to the seventy-odd 
Members of the House who dropped 
identical bills on this side. Many Mem- 
bers who have never seen military serv- 
ice themselves rallied to the support of 
the Marine Corps in both Houses. 

Last, but by no means least, credit is 
due to two great marines. General Clif- 
ton B. Cates, former Commandant, and 
retired Marine general, Merritt Edsen. 
Without the courageous spirit shown by 
these two officers before committees of 
the Congress in expressing their honest 
views, the Marine Corps might well have 
suffered oblivion before the Congress 
could have taken legislative action to 

protect its legitimate and rightful status. 
They chose to speak their honest convic- 
tions as Marine officers, and each paid 
an ultimate penalty for his forthright- 
ness. The officers and men of the Ma- 
rine Corps will do well to remember them 
as among the stanchest comrades-in- 
arms. 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert at this 
point in the Recor an address delivered 
by President Truman at the sixth annual 
honor awards program of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on the Washington 
Monument Grounds yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

(The address follows:) 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE SIXTH 
ANNUAL HONOR AWARDS PROGRAM OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE ON THE WASH- 
INGTON MONUMENT GROUNDS 
Mr. Secretary, ladies, and gentlemen, we 

fire gathered here to honor some fine Ameri- 

cans—men and women who are today receiv- 
ing special recognition for their outstanding 
work in the public service. 
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These men and women come from all parts 
of the country. They do many different 
sorts of jobs. But they all have one thing 
in common. They are Federal employees 
civil servants—working for the public good. 
And the extra effort they have put into their 
jobs is their gift to us, the American people. 

I am proud of these fine men and women. 
I am proud of the whole civil service they 
belong to and represent so well. There is 
no better group in the country. And this 
is a good time to remember that. 

Any time a Government employee does 
something wrong, it makes the headlines, 
But when Government employees do some- 
thing good—as they are doing all the time 
it is such a commonplace thing the people 
never hear about it. 

I wish all Americans could be here with us 
to see this evidence of good government. I 
wish they all could read the little booklet 
Secretary Brannan gave me the other day— 
the one that tells what each of these awards 
is being given for. That would make every 
one as proud as I am. 


SAME KIND OF STORY OF OUTSTANDING WORK 


All down the line, behind each one of the 
awards presented here today, is the same 
kind of story—a story of outstanding work, 
the finest kind of service to the public. 

No one can read these stories without 

to understand that there is some- 
thing very special about the public service 
which has made these men and women put 
forth their best efforts—made them put 
everything they've got into their jobs. 

The great thing about Government work 
is that it offers something more than just 
a way to make a living. It offers the chance 
to serve a public purpose, instead of just a 
private purpose—the chance to help the 
country, and to be part of something bigger 
than any private undertaking. 

It is no wonder to me that here at the 
Department of Agriculture you have so many 
honors to give out today. For the goals of 
your work are tremendously exciting. The 
common purpose of your p grams is as 
inspiring as anything in the whole Govern- 
ment. 

For nearly 20 years now, this Government 
has been working to rebuild American agri- 
culture as © prosperous, productive, efficient 
part of our economy—and a good and satisfy- 
ing way of life for people on the land. 

We have made up our minds that this 
country shall have abundant production of 
the food and fibre to support our growing 
population and our great responsibilities as 
leader of the whole free world. We have 
made up our minds, too, that the farmers 
of this country—the people who produce 
these things for us—shall share fully and 
completely in the benefits of modern living. 

We have set ourselves a goal of parity 
between farm living and city living. For we 
know that there is more to productive agri- 
culture than tools and soil and seed. The 
most important part of the whole picture 
is the people on the farm. Everything we 
do—all the work of this Department—comes 
right back to helping people, helping the 
farmers of this country and their families— 
and their neighbors in the market towns— 
the backbone of our whole free society. 


REAL SENSE OF MISSION FOR THE COMMON GOOD 


There is a real sense of mission behind you 
in this department—a real, tangible feeling 
of working for the common good. In a way— 
a very common-sense way—you have been 
engaged in a great crusade all these years. 
Many of you came down here 20 years ago 
just to be a part of that crusade and make a 
contribution to it. And I know you still re- 
member how it all got started and why it got 
started. 

You remember that we had a terrible ex- 
perience on our farms in the years before 
1933. Things were bad enough for farmers 
in the twenties. And then the great depres- 
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sion came along and put the finishing 
touches on. 

Farmers were knocked out economically, 
all across the country. Market outlets and 
prices for their crops collapsed. Farm fam- 
ilies almost everywhere were living in real 
poverty. We had plenty of good land and 
hard working people. We had the basic re- 
sources all right—but we couldn't put them 
to work on a paying basis. 

It is pathetic when you think about what 
happened. In desperation for cash crops, 
farmers plowed up land that should not have 
been touched. Dust storms blackened the 
sky as nature’s answer to this abuse of the 
soil. All over the country the story was the 
same. The Nation’s precious topsoil was erod- 
ing—blowing away and washing out to sea— 
ruining agriculture's basic source of strength. 
Farm incomes were not sufficient to finance 
badly needed soil-conservation work. 

Economic freedom became a mockery with- 
out economic strength. And political free- 
doms were endangered by rebellions that 
broke out in defiance of law and order. 
Desperate farmers turned to force and vio- 
lence to resist the injustice of mortgaze 
foreclosures which would have wiped away 
their lifetime savings. 

It was a terrible time. But fortunately— 
very fortunately—most Americans learned 
something from it. Most of us learned that 
it takes more than a wealth of resources, 
and more than an industrious people to in- 
sure progress and prosperity for our country. 

AMERICANS LEARNED NEED OF COOPERATIVE 

EFFORT 

We found out that there had to be com- 
mon-sense management of our national af- 
fairs tn the interests of all the people. We 
found out there had to be cooperative ef- 
fort and wise legislation to correct the de- 
ficiencies of our economic system—to en- 
hance the security of all our people—and to 
create the conditions n for progress 
and prosperity for the Nation as a whole. 

We found out these things were needed 
if we were to have any order in our society 
and make our freedoms and resources really 
work for us. That much we had learned by 
1933. And after that, we found out another 
thing. We found out the job could be done 
in agriculture and in every other aspect of 
our national life. 

We've been demonstrating that fact for 
20 years. Look what has been accomplished 
on the farm. 

Today, American agriculture is highly pro- 
ductive and highly efficient. It is producing 
abundantly for the defense effort. It is re- 
building strength in the land for the use 
of future generations. And it is helping to 
give our people a higher standard of living 
than they ever have known before, 

All of you know the policies and pro- 
grams that have helped to bring this about: 

Price-support programs have brought 
stability to farm prices; and at the same 
time they have brought adequate supplies 
to consumer markets. 

Soil-conservation programs have built up 
the land. 

Research projects have helped farmers to 
boost production and get food to market at 
a lower cost. 

Rural electrification has brought great 
efficiencies in farming operations and it has 
turned farm houses into farm homes. 

Farm credit and housing loans have helped 
millions of farmers to buy and improve their 
lands and homes. 

These and other programs—programs your 
department has carried out so well—have 
enabled the farmers of America to build the 
strong agricultural economy we know today. 
In this way, we have demonstrated that by 
positive action we can use the powers of our 
Government to make our resources and our 
freedoms work for everybody's benefit. 
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PEACEFUL REVOLUTION IN UNITED STATES 
AGRICULTURE 

In these 20 years, we have brought about 
a real revolutlon—a peaceful revolution—in 
American agriculture. 

Some people have never approved of what 
we set out to do—and have been doing. 
They have fought against us every step of the 
way. They are still at it today. And their 
favorite cry has been “socialism,” “regimen- 
tation,“ Government control“ and “domina- 
tion” of the farmer. 

Actually what we have been doing is the 
very opposite of socialism. We've been get- 
ting the means of production back into the 
hands of the individual free enterprisers. 

Listen to this. In 1932, less than 58 per- 
cent of the Nation’s farms were owned by 
the people who operated them. Today, after 
20 years of what the mossbacks call social- 
ism, that figure has gone up to 75 percent. 
There are 250,000 more farmers who own 
their own farms today than there were in 
1932. That doesn’t sound like socialism to 
me. It sounds like real free enterprise. So 
far as I know, there is nothing in the free 
enterprise system that requires half the Na- 
tion's farms to be owned by absentee land- 
lords. 

All this talk about socialism is just plain 
hokum. What we have actually been work- 
ing for is to extend and strengthen private 
farm ownership. And we have been trying 
to make it possible for all farm families— 
whether they own their farms or not—to 
grow good crops and sell them for decent 
prices. We have been trying to make sure 
that we will have a strong agriculture as 
part of a strong economy, and good farm 
living as part of a good life for all Americans. 

That has been our goal these 20 years. 
That has been the motive power and the 
inspiration behind your fine work in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

And it is still the goal—still the inspira- 
tion—still the reason so many men and 
women are giving their best efforts to the 
public service in our agricultural programs. 

We must keep it that way. I hope the time 
will never come when the good fight, the good 
spirit, the sense of real public purpose and 
real achievement goes out of this great De- 
partment. 

For there is still a lot to do. There are 
plenty of problems still to be solved—plenty 
of improvements still to be made. It’s a big 
job—and a great challenge. 

I know that you will meet this challenge 
in the same spirit and with the same devo- 
tion that has marked the work of the men 
and women we honor here today. 


WHAT IS OUR PROGRAM IN KOREA? 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 3 minutes and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, it is time we faced the facts in 
Korea. More than a year ago General 
MacArthur was relieved from command. 
Since then our position in Korea has 
steadily deteriorated. 

When he left Korea, the Red forces 
were suffering heavy losses, their supply 
position was precarious and their air 
support negligible. Had MacArthur 
been given a free hand, with air restric- 
tions lifted, with Asiatic reinforcements 
made available, he would have given us 
a victory. We have this assurance from 
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a number of responsible officers who have 
since returned from Korea. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the State Depart- 
ment—of all peoples—has developed a 
new military strategy. It has decided 
that we will hold a line in Korea until 
someway, somehow, our enemy will 
naively conclude that the war is futile 
and then beg to come to honorable 
terms. 

Cease-fire conversations have been 
going on nearly 10 months. 

What has happened in the meanwhile? 

Red strength has been increased 
enormously. We are outnumbered 2 or 3 
to 1 on the ground; nearly 2 to 1 in air- 
craft; our Sabre jet fighter is outnum- 
bered 5 to 1 by the Red MIG-15. 

The Reds have recovered from their 
precarious supply position; in the cease- 
fire conversations we are confronted 
with stalling and lies; Red prisoners 
reve kidnaped their commanding gen- 
eral. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the alarming thing 
about this increased Red strength is not 
its actual present level, rather it is the 
fact that there is a constant and progres- 
sive increase. It is not only in Korea, 
it is in China also. 

Airdromes, underground hangars, 
hard standings, runways, modern anti- 
aircraft are mushrooming up in critical 
areas in Korea, Manchuria, and China. 
Red submarines are being sighted in 
Korean waters. 

For the Red forces Korea is a testing 
laboratory and back of this testing 
ground real inescapable, sinister power 
is being amassed. 

A third of our entire defensive Air 
Force is tied down defending our ground 
forces; half of all American combat di- 
visions are required in Korea and Japan; 
our allies continue with token forces 
only. We are not only sadly short of 
equipment in Korea; but we are so sadly 
short of ammunition that it is being ra- 
tioned. Meanwhile, the American pro- 
gram of NATO support continues, so far 
as I know, on schedule. Our home de- 
fenses are sadly neglected. 

Our defense and foreign-aid budgets 
have pushed us deep into deficit spend- 
ing in spite of the fact that taxes are 
higher than during the war. The lives 
of American youth are completely dis- 
rupted. By 1954 every eligible lad will 
have been drafted into the military 
service. 

Mr. Speaker, never before in all his- 
tory has a first-rate power succeeded so 
effectively in fr complete global diffu- 
sion of its en military resources. 

What every real American wants to 
know is: What is our program for Korea? 
How do we end Mr. Truman’s war there? 
What is our long-range military pro- 
gram; where is it leading us? 

Obviously, in Korea, there are three 
alternatives: Admit defeat and pull out; 
continue a war of attrition; reinforce 
and win. 

The American people have a right to 
know what to expect. My reaction is if 
we do not intend to win, it is better to 
pull out and admit defeat than to con- 
tinue the sacrifice of American lives and 
ph with no hope of a military deci- 

on. 
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My further reaction is that so far as 
possible we should fight the Reds in Ko- 
rea with our Asiatic allies. Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek’s troops could largely replace 
our ground forces. Eventually Chiang’s 
troops should be able to hold the line in 
Korea and free our ground force from its 
2-year-old, arduous assignment. 

Our major effort could then be made 
in the air and on the sea where we are 
peculiarly qualified to be most effective. 

The argument that the use of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s troops would lead to war with 
Red China is fatuous. We are already 
at war with Red China. 

While we followed Secretary Ache- 
son’s policy of “waiting for the dust to 
settle,“ we lost China. 

Are we going to be foolish enough now, 
to continue Acheson’s leadership of hold- 
ing a line in a war of attrition while the 
Reds build up the striking potential to 
destroy us? 

Mr. Speaker, I want to go on record as 
warning that the present drift of things 
in Korea could lead to a class “A” mili- 
tary debacle. 

The American people have a right to 
definite assurance that if the Red forces 
should strike, American boys now in 
Korea will survive with minimum losses. 
Are we justified in our present allocation 
of strength for Europe—where there is 
no war—while our forces in Korea face 
a possible annihilation? 

Mr. Speaker, if not administration and 
military leaders have answers to this 
Korean problem, the American people 
are entitled to those answers, now. If 
they do not have the answer, the Con- 
gress itself must take a hand. 


WHAT ABOUT KOREA? 


Mr, BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people are not forgetting about 
Korea. No matter how much the na- 
tional administration tries to push the 
war into the background, it is still the 
most important single problem before 
our country. For the first time in Ameri- 
can history, we appear to be engaged in 
a war which the Federal Government re- 
fuses to recognize. 

It is fantastic to watch the way the 
White House is treating this tragic strug- 
gle. On every occasion when the issue 
has become embarrassing, Mr. Truman 
refuses to call the daily warfare in 
Korea by its right name. Instead, he 
insists upon using the sugar-coated 
phrase he invented 2 years ago, a police 
action. But notice this. In the Supreme 
Court of the United States last week, our 
Solicitor General tried to justify the seiz- 
ure of the steel industry by saying that 
“we are at war.” He spoke the truth. 


We are at war, and it is time we decided 
on the measures necessary to bring it to 
a successful conclusion. 

I believe that the motives governing 
our conduct in Korea are political, not 
military. They are directed by unseen 
factors. In my judgment, the blueprint 
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which would have brought this conflict to 
an end months ago was drafted by Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. Mr. Truman and 
his State Department do not choose to 
follow this program because it came from 
MacArthur. No military leader has of- 
fered any alternative to the MacArthur 
plan of action which promises victory to 
the U. N. What has been presented to us 
is a strategy of delay. It is not a blue- 
print for victory. It is a reduction of 
American arms from our tradition of 
valor to the ignominy of stalemate. 

There is no doubt of our incredible 
predicament in Korea. Here we are, the 
strongest nation in the history of man- 
kind, pinned down on the field of battle 
by a nation which has never been able to 
unite in its own defense. The country 
which was the arsenal of freedom in 
World War II finds itself frustrated by 
a lack of adequate planes, munitions, 
and material. America, never defeated 
in any war, is being hamstrung by petty 
bickering in a tent. This is the sorriest 
spectacle in our history. We have been 
made fools of on the biggest stage in all 
the world, and we do not like it. 

I do not for a moment suggest that 
our national vanity should determine our 
policy in Korea. But I do believe that 
the 125,000 American casualties—dead, 
wounded, and sick—must determine our 
policy. Our prisoners who will ultimately 
be returned and our missing who will 
never return are more important than 
any other concern. Their sacrifice must 
not be made in vain. Yet every sign 
points to the most shocking of all sacri- 
fices—those that achieve nothing. 

Have we stopped communism? Have 
we checked its advance in the Far East? 
Have we succeeded in our objective in 
Korea? Or have we fallen into a trap 
designed to pin us down in one area while 
Communist gains were being consoli- 
dated throughout China and central 
Europe? 

The war in Korea is being fought un- 
der U. N. banners, but it is being fought 
by American soldiers, sailors, and avia- 
tors. Our allies are making a token 
contribution, but the decisions are being 
made every day in Washington. They 
are not being made in Tokyo or on the 
battlefields of Korea, and the result is 
clear. American prestige is being de- 
stroyed throughout the Far East, not 
U. N. prestige. American influence in 
the councils of the world is undermined, 
not the influence of the United Nations. 

Is it not time for decisive action? We 
have been engaged in a bloody war for 
almost 2 years. The only positive for- 
mula ever suggested to the American 
people for bringing this war to an end 
has been ruthlessly ignored. 

We have fallen back into a habit which 
we should long ago have abandoned 
the habit of too little and too late. 

This time, there can be no excuse for 
the performance. Our President took 
personal responsibility for the use of 
American troops. He has never asked 
Congress to this day for a declaration of 
war on North Korea or on China. 

I say that it is high time for Uncle 
Sam to demand a bill of particulars. We 
ought to know what is going on inside 
Korea. We ought to know what the 
men in the White House and our State 
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Department propose to do. We ought 
to know if they intend to perpetuate this 
stalemate or fight the war to a decision. 

If the Korean war is being fought only 
to prop up the American economy, to 
keep the Nation in a state of tension, to 
influence the outcome of the coming na- 
tional elections, we ought to know that. 

Our people believe in responsible ac- 
tion, intelligently planned and boldly 
carried into execution. American mili- 
tary commanders must share the feel- 
ing of frustration and shame at the con- 
duct of the war in Korea. I challenge 
the administration to take us into its 
confidence and put its cards on the table. 
Let us fight the way we must fight to 
win. Or if we cannot win, let us stop the 
useless waste of American lives and serve 
notice on the U. N. that it must build 
an honest international force to preserve 
world peace instead of relying on us to 
do the dirty work. 

I have spoken plainly and clearly. It 
is time to ask the Democrats in Wash- 
ington to do thé same. 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. PHILBIN] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 


POLAND AND HUMAN -LIBERTY 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my custom since I have been a 
Member of this body on the anniversary 
of Poland’s Constitution Day to join oth- 
er Members of the House in commemo- 
rating that great event in world history. 

I think that Poland’s Constitution Day 
has new significance this year, because 
already there are signs that the indomi- 
table Polish people and other people sim- 
ilarly oppressed in Western Europe and 
in other parts of the world are at last, 
after many years of persecution and suf- 
fering, prepared to move in order to 
throw off the shackles that so cruelly 
bind them. 

There is another reason this year why 
those of us dedicated to democratic prin- 
ciples of self-determination and justice 
should make special efforts to keep the 
great issues of human freedom alive in 
diplomatic and political circles and that 
is the current investigation of the out- 
rageous massacre at Katyn. 

Since this frightful mass slaughter oc- 
curred the world was led to believe that 
the Germans were responsible for it. 
Even the publicity agencies of our own 
Government, such as OWI and the Voice 
of America, either by their silence or by 
implication, have given the impression 
that the Germans perpetrated this hor- 
rible and indescribable blood bath. It is 
interesting for me to note that even 
though the OWI and later the Voice of 
America had, or should have had, access 
to the facts of this cold-blooded slaugh- 
ter of 15,000 loyal Polish officers, who 
were massacred on Soviet soil in the 
spring of 1940, the evidence unhappily 
shows that these agencies apparently ac- 
cepted the Russian version of the horri- 
ble incident, namely, that it had been 
perpetrated by the Germans. 

All the more distressing is that after 
the war, when a large number of unde- 
niable facts became available indicating 
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that it was not the Germans, but the 
Russians, who massacred the Poles, the 
Voice of America kept silent. This si- 
lence was all the more difficult to under- 
stand in the light of the fact that that 
agency had available to it complete evi- 
dence in the Katyn case as assembled 
by a well-known writer for the New York 
Herald Tribune. Not only did the Voice 
of America fail to publish or broadcast 
this evidence, but it failed to protect the 
efforts of public-spirited citizens and 
good American patriots, some of them 
former high officials of the Government, 
to try to bring out the facts. Despite 
the fact that there was intense interest 
in it all over Europe, where front-page 
feature stories appeared in the European 
press concerning the incident, our own 
foreign publicity and propaganda agen- 
cies were as silent as the tomb. 

Are we to assume, according to the 
views of the writer mentioned above, 
that the Voice therefore decided to 
Play down Katyn because it would 
create too much hatred against Stalin 
among the Poles. It is indeed appro- 
priate to ask, as he has, whether any- 
one connected with this Government de- 
sires to create love for Stalin among the 
Poles at the American taxpayer's ex- 


pense. 

Moreover, it should be noted that the 
Voice censored the speech of Count Jo- 
seph Czapski, one of the few survivors of 
Katyn, when he was permitted to ad- 
dress the Polish people through the fa- 
cilities of the Voice. He was not per- 
mitted to mention the mere word of 
Katyn. I am at a complete loss to un- 
derstand such a policy. Why was it pur- 
sued? 

If we are interested in helping the 
Polish people to liberate themselves 
from oppression, why was the truth 
about Katyn suppressed for more than 
8 years? Why did the officials of this 
Government consider it proper to tell the 
truth about Katyn in May 1951 when the 
same truth was unfit to be produced in 
1949 and 1950, not to speak of the years 
before that? 

Now that a House committee, under 
the leadership of our esteemed colleague 
from Indiana [Mr. Mappen] is currently 
investigating all aspects of the Katyn 
massacre, we may at least expect to get 
the full truth as it is available from wit- 
nesses and documentary evidence. 

In order to document the foregoing 
remarks that I have made in behalf of 
Poland and especially my references to 
Katyn, I desire to set forth in the Rec- 
orD a portion of an article entitled “The 
OWI and the Voice of America,” by Ju- 
lius Epstein, experienced foreign corre- 
spondent, former language editor of the 
OWI and a well-known newspaperman. 

It is very difficult for me to understand 
the tenderness found in many high 
places for the welfare of persons who are 
the known enemies of this Nation and its 
institutions. 

We are engaged in a war, call it a po- 
lice action if you will, but it is one of the 
bloodiest wars in American history. 
What is happening in Korea is only a 
Sunday School picnic compared to what 
can happen elsewhere if patent instiga- 
tion from the Kremlin succeeds. The 
world is aflame. Insurrection and revo- 
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lution are raging throughout the world 
through conspiracy and base plots, in 
which traitorous Americans in this Na- 
tion have played a part. 

Much of Asia has fallen into the hands 
of Marxist Communists, who are not only 
stealing away the liberties of the Chinese 
and other peoples of Asia, but actually 
planning and plotting to steal away, 
destroy, cancel, and nullify for all time 
the liberties of the American people. 
They say: Be patient. If you say too 
much you are likely to precipitate a war; 
if you do too much you are likely to bring 
this Nation into another holocaust.” 

Personally, I want to say that the 
American people are not only outraged 
by such talk but disgusted to think that 
any American opinion or leadership 
would follow such a spineless, cowardly 
course when the clear interests, safety, 
and welfare of the Nation are at stake, 
as they are from this great active world 
conspiracy seething with anti-American 
sentiment, with anti-American designs 
and with every purpose of conquering 
this Nation and subjugating it to the will 
of world communism. 

Let us be Americans, whatever we are, 
and let us not be afraid to stand on our 
feet and proclaim our rights and uphold 
our liberties, protect our interests, and 
maintain and assert our belief in the 
philosophical, ethical and moral validity 
of human freedom throughout the world. 

The Polish outrage at Katyn and the 
rest are just incidents. There are even 
worse, more dastardly and more danger- 
ous events taking place in the world of 
which we must take immediate note. 
Time is on the side of those conspiring 
for our overthrow. Will we wait until 
they have strengthened themselves so 
that they can defeat us? Will we wait 
until they have implemented the atomic 
bomb and other horrible modern weapons 
of destruction to accomplish our undo- 
ing and destruction? 

Whatever the consequences be, let us 
face these issues now. If it is necessary, 
mobilize this country morally, physically, 
and economically without further delay. 
Eliminate the confusion among our peo- 
ple. Give direct, affirmative leadership 
to the aspirations and desires of our peo- 
ple to retain their freedom. Mobilize 
our strength and be ready to check this 
great enemy as we can do if we harness 
ourselves to the task. Let the enemy 
know that we are indeed in earnest about 
protecting our heritage and our liberties, 
Away with all these smooth-talking con- 
spirators fostering cowardice and weak- 
ness. The time has come to defend our 
country and the truths that underlie it. 
If we do not act soon, believe me, it will 
be too late. 

At this time, therefore, once again I 
hail and salute the indomitable Polish 
people, who, perhaps more than any 
other, symbolizes the issue of freedom 
versus slavery. They still fight courage- 
ously for liberation from serfdom, for the 
return of their freedoms. Let us send 
them the encouraging word that they 
are not forgotten or forsaken—that this 
Nation still believes in their right to be 
free and will do its best to help them 
achieve that great aim. 

On the thirteenth anniversary of the 
iniquitous and infamous attack on gal- 
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lant little Poland, it is appropriate that 
all true Americans should pause once 
again to pay tribute to the valor, gal- 
lantry, and indomitable will of the Polish 
people. It is an occasion also for all of 
us to rededicate our purpose with moving 
and more vigorous determination to the 
campaign for the liberation of Poland 
and the other small, helpless nations that 
have been dragged in behind the iron 
curtain by a combination of bestial vio- 
lence, unconscionable diplomacy, and 
subversive infiltration, 

We should not delude ourselves about 
this situation. We should not indulge in 
sanctimonious feelings of satisfaction 
with the unwise, unsound, unjust diplo- 
matic settlements in which we had an 
unfortunate part and which led to the 
infamous, unconscionable result of the 
suppression and domination of the God- 
fearing, liberty-loving, peace-seeking 
Polish people and other democratic- 
minded Christian peoples under the 
ruthless heel of the Soviet Union, 

Let us not deceive ourselves or the 
American people. If these mistakes 
wer? made in a spirit of compromise 
that has since been received with such 
cynical ingratitude and which has been 
fraught with such deep anguish and 
suffering for millions of democratic 
peoples, let us admit the errors of our 
ways and move to correct and ameliorate 
them. 

In my opinion, this can be done in 
only one way and that is the way which 
I have alluded to on many past occasions 
in this House, namely, the immediate, 
forthright, and complete renunciation 
of the agreements bartering the liber- 
ties of small nations entered into at Yalta 
and Tehran and confirmed at Potsdam 
but never ratified by the United States 
Senate according to law. 

If we choose to pursue a policy of 
honor, decency, and justice we are in 
conscience bound to notify the Soviet 
Union and the United Nations of our 
intention to renounce and repeal these 
agreements. By this means, the way 
will be paved for the opening of the iron 
doors which now confine so many of the 
helpless, innocent struggling peoples of 
central Europe in the suffocating at- 
mosphere of Soviet control, 

As I have stated so many times, there 
can be no compromise on these great 
human questions of the destiny of free 
peoples. It is a grotesque and cynical 
exhibition, contradictory and incredible, 
that our own great Nation, which has 
contributed so much to the building of 
democracy here and abroad, should be 
an instrument and the means of per- 
petuating the ruthless oppression of bil- 
lions of helpless people by the Godless 
and brutal forces of organized Marxism 
and world communism. If we mean to 
be true to our heritage of freedom, of 
truth, of democracy, of justice, of the 
most elementary principles of represent- 
ative government, of international fair 
dealing, we must without delay, not only 
unequivocally declare ourselves on these 
issues, but take affirmative, uncom- 
promising action to resolve them in ac- 
cordance with the just deserts and the 
basic rights to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness of the millions of free- 
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dom-minded peoples who are entitled by 
every warrant and right and by many 
of our solemn declarations to their God- 
given rights to live as free men and 
women, 

I have heard it said many times that 
compromise is a prerequisite of the po- 
litical process. It may be true that com- 
promise is often justified to reconcile 
conflicting viewpoints of various groups 
within our Nation and also in the in- 
ternational sphere. But there are some 
things one can never compromise. 
Foremost among these is the right of 
nations desiring to be free, the right of 
each individual to be free, the right of 
the human soul to find expression in 
free institutions, to achieve that measure 
of freedom bestowed by the Creator, the 
right of the lowly and the weak to be 
protected in their choice of life and in 
their desire and intention to walk 
humbly in the ways of the Lord seeking 
and enjoying the privilege that can come 
only from free government to order their 
own lives and to be liberated from the 
bondage and the slavery which selfish, 
rapacious tyrants impose upon them. 

No, my fellow Americans, there can 
be no compromise on these great issues 
which mean life or death to the demo- 
cratic way of life in this world. Some 
tremble before the thought that strong 
policy in behalf of the free way of life 
will result in war. Some are unwilling 
to risk the chance of war. Some believe 
that as Americans we can hide safely in 
our ivory tower if only we yield and ap- 
pease and surrender everything that is 
necessary to satiate the lust of the So- 
viets for world dominion. In my opin- 
ion, such an attitude and such a policy 
will spell doom for America. It is 
craven. It is cowardly. It can lead 
only to further encroachments, ad- 
vances, and aggressions by the Soviet 
Union. It will ultimately lead to the 
destruction of all free values in this 
world and, in short, the physical de- 
struction and conquest of this great 
Nation. 

Let us be true to our glorious heritage 
of freedom. This heritage was not won 
through fear and trembling, appease- 
ment and cowardice. It was won 
through bitter sacrifices, bloodshed, and 
suffering by millions of people, past and 
present, who were willing to give every- 
thing they had—their honor, their 
possessions, their material resources, 
and their lives to protect and sustain 
our liberties. This heritage was 
won through determination, through 
strength, through courage, through 
fearlessness, and it can only be pre- 
served and protected by the same means. 

Russia is a strong, powerful nation. 
It has resources, it has manpower, it 
has military organization, it has fierce 
aim of world conquest, it has hostility to 
democracy, it has hatred of religion, it 
has contempt for free institutions, it has 
designs on our way of life, it seeks our 
destruction and the destruction of na- 
tions like us. 

Russia would be a formidable foe. It 
has puppet allies coerced into its system 
which will be forced to fight with the 
forces of the Soviet Union. 
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But the United States of America is 
also a formidable foe. We are not a 
weak, helpless nation although some of 
our leaders would have our people so be- 
lieve. We have strength too, we have 
military striking power and second to 
none, we have an incomparable produc- 
tive machine, a free economic system 
that can out-produce and out-distance 
the whole world. We have millions of 
brave, fearless young men who are will- 
ing to fight for our country if need be 
and willing to defend it against all peril. 
We have some allies, we hope, in the free 
world. 

In the face of these terrible dangers, 
instead of talking about our weakness 
and the fear and horror of atomic attack 
and the power of our potential adver- 
saries, let us talk about our own strength, 
let us dwell upon the powerful forces we 
can marshal, the power we can mobi- 
lize, the terrific attacks we are capable of 
making from the air upon any nation 
that dares to commit an aggression 
against us or against the free world es- 
sential to our security. It is a time for 
American leadership of strength, of 
positivism, of unflinching courage, and 
I hope that on this day devoted to the 
Polish cause we will rally to the call of 
country against the dangers of the mo- 
ment by reaffirming our determination, 
to face up boldly to these dangers and 
to develop and organize our resources 
and fighting power in such ways that we 
can back up and support our demands 
for freedom in this Nation and through- 
out the world. 

Poland is an incident in this great 
struggle between communism and de- 
mocracy, but it is an important keystone 
of policy because it marks a situation 
which we, in part, brought about, a sur- 
render of democratic values and demo- 
cratic sovereignty which must be cor- 
rected if the ideals we profess are to 
enjoy the respect and confidence of other 
nations. 

Let us pursue these three steps: First, 
an immediate demand for the liberation 
of Poland and other small helpless na- 
tions that were assigned to the Soviets 
by agreement or taken by force or infil- 
tration; second, demand on the United 
Nations that appropriate measures be 
taken to implement these objectives; 
third, the continuance of building and 
mobilizing of a tremendous armed 
strength and force to meet any possible 
eventuality that may arise from aggres- 
sion or the threat of aggressions against 
our Nation or in the free world; fourth, 
an uncompromising stand for the recog- 
nition of freedom by the Soviets. 

Americans should realize that regard- 
less of what the appeasers may tell us 
that if it were not for the fact that Soviet 
leaders well know and are so deeply im- 
pressed with our present power of re- 
taliation, our present ability to execute 
swift, smashing atomic attacks from the 
air, that our own Nation should already 
have been attacked. Let us sound the 
American clarion call for freedom, secu-. 
rity, and peace. 

KaryN AND THE VOICE OF AMERICA 
(Excerpts from article by Mr. Julius Epstein) 

I do not know of any other case which 

shows so clearly that the policies of the 
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Voice of America have sometimes exactly 
the same effect as if they had been designed 
and carried out by a well-paid Soviet agent 
than the way the Voice treated Stalin's cold- 
blooded murder of 15,000 Polish officers who 
‘were massacred on Soviet soil in the spring 
of 1940. As I mentioned, the OWI 
accepted Stalin's big lies on Katyn (that the 
Germans had murdered the Polish officers) 
at face value and disseminated those lies all 
over the world. When, after the war, a large 
amount of irrefutable evidence became avail- 
able, evidence to the effect, that not the 
Germans but Stalin's own NKVD had mas- 
sacred the Poles, in order to get rid of the 
most valuable future anti-Stalinists in Po- 
land, the Voice of America kept silent. To 
make sure that this silence was not acci- 
dental, I offered on February 10, 1949, the 
complete evidence in the Katyn case to the 
Voice. After 10 weeks of waiting for an 
answer, I got it on April 20, 1949. The an- 
swer was very brief, indeed, just one sen- 
tence. It read: “We have decided against 
making use of the material at this time.” 
The letter was signed by Charles W. Thayer. 
No reasons whatsoever were given, no ex- 
planations advanced why the Voice did not 
want to avail itself of the tremendous ma- 
terial gathered in a long and thorough re- 
search. 

When I published in July 1949 a series of 
articles on Katyn in the New York Herald 
Tribune, containing new evidence of the 
Soviet guilt, the Voice kept silent although 
it daily broadcast press surveys. 

When on September 17, 1949, the New 
Leader carried my article “Murder at Katyn” 
in a special section, the Voice kept its silence, 

When, as a result of those publications, 
the American Committee for the Investiga- 
tion of the Katyn Massacre, Inc., was formed 
under the presidency of Arthur Blic: Lane, 
former American Ambassador to Poland, and 
under the vice presidencies of Max Eastman 
and Dorothy Thompson, the Voice kept silent 
besides briefly mentioning the fact of the 
formation of the committee. It neither 
broadcast Mr. Lane's speech at the inaugural 
press conference of the American Katyn 
Committee nor his letter to Vishinsky by 
which Mr. Lane invited the Soviet Foreign 
Minister to appear before the committee and 
to tell the truth about Katyn. (The for- 
mation of the Katyn committee as well as 
Mr. Lane's speech and letter to Vishinsky 
were front-page features in the European 
press as well as in many American news- 
papers.) 

When I inquired with my friends at the 
Voice’s foreign language units, why the 
Voice was still engaged in a rather total 
conspiracy of silence as far as Stalin's crime 
at Katyn was concerned, the answer was: 
“We did not get the green light from Wash- 
ington." 

When I went to the high officials in the 
New York and Washington offices of the Voice 
to find the puzzle's solution, the almost iden- 
tical answer I got ran like that: “We are 
playing down Katyn, because it would create 
too much hatred against Stalin among the 
Poles.” When I asked the gentlemen 
whether they want to create love for Stalin 
among the Poles at the American taxpayers’ 
expenses, there was no answer at all. 

When Count Joseph Czapski, one of the 
very few survivors of the Soviet massacre 
of Polish officers arrived in this country, he 
was cordially invited by the Voice of Amer- 
ica to address the Polish people. 

I had lunch with Count Czapski the very 
same day he had submitted the script of 
his speech to the Voice’s Polish desk in New 
York. I shall never forget Count Czapski’s 
rage when he told me that the Voice crossed 
out any reference to Katyn and did not even 
allow him to mention the mere word of 
Katyn. Thus, he was not able to deal with 
this greatest crime in military history as he 
intended to do. 
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The reader will now understand the ques- 
tion: If Stalin had a powerful paid agent in 
the Voice of America, could he have done 
better than those gentlemen who so SUCCESS- 
fully suppressed the substantial truth about 
Katyn? The answer, of course, is: No, he 
could not have done a better job. All that 
happened at a time when President Truman, 
General Eisenhower, John Foster Dulles, and 
many other American leaders categorically 
called for a “Truth gn” and the Voice 
was supposed to deliver the “T-Bomb.” 

It was not before May 1951 that the Voice 
reversed its policy with regard to Katyn. 
However gratifying that change of policy 
was, it did not answer the question why our 
Government's propaganda agency so obsti- 
nately suppressed the truth about Katyn for 
more than 8 years. Why did the officials of 
the Voice consider it opportune to broadcast 
the truth about Katyn in May 1951, when 
the same truth was unfit to be broadcast in 
1950 and 1949, not to speak of the years be- 
fore that time? 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. MEADER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 30 
minutes on Tuesday next following any 
special orders heretofore entered. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unaninrous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. KEARNEY. 

Mr. Burer and to include a copy of a 
resolution. 

Mr. Lane in four instances and to in- 
clude editorials and extraneous matter. 

Mr. Vinson and to include a very able 
address made by the Honorable Howarp 
W. Smnrru, of Virginia, when he accepted 
the Democratic nomination to the 
Eighty-third Congress from the Eighth 
Congressional District of Virginia. 

Mr. Smits of Mississippi in four in- 
stances, in one to include an address by 
Gov. James F. Byrnes, of South Carolina. 

Mr. SEcREsT. 

Mr. Price in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Woop of Idaho in three instances, 

Mr. Aucmmcross and to include a 
citation. 

Mr. Potx and to include an American 
Legion essay by Mr. Jim Blair, of the 
Wheelersburg (Ohio) High School. 

Mr. MLLER of New York (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Arenps) in three instances 
and to include editorials. 

Mr. Van Zanor (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) and to include an editorial. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS). 

Mr. Futton (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) and to include a statement by 
John Foster Dulles. 

Mr. MansrFrietp (at the request of Mr. 
Priest) in two instances, in one to in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. Dempsey and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. SIEMINSKL 

Mr. ZABLOCKI and to include extrane- 
ous matter notwithstanding it is esti- 
mated by the Public Printer to cost $231, 
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Mr. McVey and to include an editorial 
from the Daily Calumet. 

Mr. HALE. 

Mr. Wotverton and to include extra- 
neous material. 

Mr. Meraner and to include an editorial 
from the Monroe Evening News on lake 
problems. 

Mr. Exston and to include an article 
from the Washington Times-Herald of 
May 11. 

Mr. Jackson of California and to in- 
clude a sermon entitled “The Best Way 
To Stop Communism Here at Home.” 

Mr. Hacen in two separate instances 
in each to include extraneous matter. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RES- 
OLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill and a joint 
resolution of the House of the following 
titles, which were thereupon signed by 
the Speaker: 

H. R. 5715, An act to increase certain pay 
and allowances for members of the uni- 
formed services, and for other purposes; 
and 

H. J. Res. 445. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President of the United States to 
proclaim the 7-day period beginning May 
18, 1952, as Olympic Week. 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled joint resolution of 
the Senate of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 20. Joint resolution to confirm 
and establish the titles of the States to 
lands beneath navigable waters within State 
boundaries and to the natural resources 
within such lands and waters, and to pro- 
vide for the use and control of said lands 
and resources. 


that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
and a joint resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 

H.R.5715. An act to increase certain pay 
and allowances for members of the uniformed 
services, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 445. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President of the United States to 

the 7-day period beginning May 18, 
1952, as Olympic Week. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. O’Toote (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack), for an indefinite period, on 
account of illness in family. 

Mr. Vinson, for the week of May 18, 
on account of official business, 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 28 minutes p. m.) the 
House, under its previous order ad- 
journed until Monday, May 19, 1952, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1438. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Commerce, transmitting certifications by 
the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics of 
the cost of rehabilitation and repair of 
damages caused by the United States mili- 
tary forces at certain airports, pursuant to 
section 17 (b) of the Federal Airport Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1439. A letter from the secretary, Federal 
Prison Industries, Inc., Department of Jus- 
tice, transmitting the annual report of the 
directors of Federal Prison Industries, Inc., 
for the fiscal year 1951, pursuant to the act 
approved June 23, 1934 (18 U. S. C. 4127); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1440. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to revise the procedure in the 
district courts relating to the disposition of 
the wages and effects of deceased and desert- 
ing seamen, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles. 

1441. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to authorize 
the Secretary of Defense to appoint Rear 
Adm. Morton Loomis Ring to a civilian posi- 
tion with the Munitions Board, upon retire- 
ment, without affecting his military status 
and perquisites”; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

1442. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1952 in the amount of $20,000,000 for 
the Department of Agriculture and $25,000,- 
000 for the Department of Defense for civil 
functions, Department of the Army (H. Doc. 
No. 469); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MORRIS: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H. R. 1631. A bill to set 
aside certain Iands in Oklahoma, formerly a 
part of the Cheyenne-Arapaho Reservation, 
and known as the Fort Reno Military Reser- 
vation, for the Cheyenne-Arapaho Tribes of 
Indians of Oklahoma, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1935). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


Columbia. 
relating to garagekeepers and liverymen’s 
ens and the enforcement thereof in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1936). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. S. 1822. An act to amend the 
act creating a juvenile court for the District 
of Columbia, approved March 19, 1906, as 
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amended; with amendment (Rept. No. 1937). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on the District of 
Columbia. S. 2871. An act relating to the 
manner of appointment of the Recorder of 
Deeds of the District of Columbia, the deputy 
recorders, and the employees of the Office of 
Recorder, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept, No. 1938). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H. R. 5768. A bill to amend 
the act entitled “An act to regulate boxing 
contests and exhibitions in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes”, approved 
December 20, 1944; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1939). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H.R. 6857. A bill to amend 
section 7a of the act entitled “An act to regu- 
late the employment of minors within the 
District of Columbia”, approved May 29, 
1928; with amendment (Rept. No. 1940). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on the District of 
Columbia. H.R.7253. A bill to authorize 
the conveyance to the Columbia Hospital for 
Women and Lying-in Asylum of certain par- 
cels of land in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1942). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. H.R.7656. A bill to provide voca- 
tional readjustment and to restore lost edu- 
cational opportunities to certain persons who 
served in the Armed Forces on or after June 
27, 1950, and prior to such date as shall be 
fixed by the President or the Congress; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1943). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DOUGHTON: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 7800. A bill to amend title II 
of the Social Security Act to increase old-age 
and survivors’ insurance benefits, to preserve 
insurance rights of permanently and totally 
disabled individuals, and to increase the 
amount of earnings permitted without loss 
of benefits, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1944). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H. R. 6943. A bill to fix the 
seniority rights and service of Albert O. 
Raeder as sergeant in the District of Colum- 
bia Fire Department; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1941). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. COLMER: 

H. R. 7888. A bill to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide for 
more effective evaluation of the fiscal re- 
quirements of the executive agencies of the 
Government of the United States; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 7889. A bill to exempt publications 
of religious, educational, scientific, philan- 
thropic, agricultural, labor, veterans, and 


freternal organizations or associations from 
the minimum rate of postage prescribed by 
law for each individually addressed copy of 
publications entered as second-class matter; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 7890. A bill to authorize supplemen- 
tal payments to the sponsors of certain proj- 
ects under the Federal Airport Act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 7891. A bill to prescribe policy and 
procedure in connection with construction 
contracts made by executive agencies, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. A 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. R. 7892. A bill to amend the Agricultur- 
al Act of 1949, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H. R. 7893. A bill to provide for improved 
enforcement and administration of the reve- 
nue laws, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BYRNES: 

H. R. 7894. A bill to provide for standards 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture governing imported agricultural food 
products; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROSS: 

H. R. 7895. A bill to authorize the issuance 
of 300,000 special nonquota immigration visas 
to certain refugees, persons of German eth- 
nic origin, and natives of Italy, Greece, and 
the Netherlands, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAYLOR: 

H. R. 7896. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in honor of 
the lawyers of America and in commemo- 
ration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
American Bar Association; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. Con. Res. 215. Concurrent resolution to 
favor a policy of close cooperation between 
West Germany and free Europe; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADAIR: 

H.R. 7897. A bill for the relief of Leopoldo 
Gonzales-Garcia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 7898. A bill for the relief of Luis De 
La Vega Villarruel; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. R. 7899. A bill for the relief of Gaetano 

Gallazo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HAVENNER: 

H. R. 7900. A bill for the relief of Miyoko 

Ogura; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan: 

H. R. 7901. A bill for the relief of Silverio 
Salvatore Conte; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H. R. 7902. A bill for the relief of Maj. 
John B. Titus; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARVEY: 

H. R. 7903. A bill for the relief of William 
B. Garner; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON of California: 

H. R. 7904. A bill for the relief of George 
W. McLarand; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H. R. 7905. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Shizuye Takahashi Kitagawa, Yooko Kit- 
agawa, and Hiroshi Kitagawa; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


734. By Mr. Hate: Petition of North York 
United Baptist Association of Maine, pro- 
testing President Truman's intention to send 
an Ambassador to the Vatican; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

735. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Reso- 
lution adopted at the annual meeting of 
the Waupaca County Republican Voluntary 
Committee on April 29, 1952, on the death 
of Hon. Reid F. Murray; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 


SENATE 


Monpay, May 19, 1952 


(Legislative day of Monday, May 
12, 1952) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of our fathers, above all the com- 
motion and confusion of the busy present 
with its bewildering demands, we would 
turn aside now, at the beginning of an- 
other week, to seek the quietness of Thy 
presence. Inspired by the example of the 
Nation’s founders, we pause at midday to 
lift our thoughts above all pressing cares 
and public concerns into the contempla- 
tion of Thy infinite calm. Since it is of 
Thy mercy that still another day is added 
to our lives, wilt Thou sanctify our 
work; let no unhallowed words pollute 
the tongues which Thou hast made to 
praise and bless Thee, no evil deeds de- 
file the bodies which Thou hast taught 
us are the temples of Thy presence. 

In these hallowed halls, where Thy 
servants stand to speak for the people, 
may they serve with fidelity the cause of 
our Nation and of our common human- 
ity and so help to build on the ruined 
wastes of this disturbed and disordered 
world the city of our God. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFarLanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
May 16, 1952, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 677) to fix the 
personnel strength of the United States 
Marine Corps, and to establish the re- 
lationship of the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, with amendments, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 7593) to 
amend paragraph 1774, section 201, title 
II. of the Tariff Act of 1930, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. MeFanLAx D, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. ANDERSON was 
excused from attendance on the session 
of the Senate today. 


NOMINATION OF JAMES P. McGRAN- 
ERY TO BE ATTORNEY GENERAL— 
MINORITY VIEWS (EX. REPT. 
NO. 6) 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 9, 1952. 

Mr. FERGUSON (for himself and Mr. 
WATKINS), members of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, submitted on May 17, 
1952, minority views on the nomination 
of James P. McGranery to be Attorney 
General, which were ordered to be 
printed. 


NOTICE OF NIGHT SESSIONS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to give notice that there will be a 
night session tonight. It could be pre- 
vented only by a manifestation of less 
talking and more voting. So unless there 
are some signs of voting this afternoon, 
there will certainly be a session tonight, 
and probably a session every night this 
week, in order that there may be an early 
disposition of the pending bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to cooperate 
with the majority leader in getting a 
vote today. I think he is absolutely cor- 
rect in what he has said. There should 
have been a vote on Friday. I should be 
delighted to have one today. If we could 
have a vote at 1 o’clock, 2 o’clock, or at 
any other hour, it would be excellent. 
The sooner we vote the better off we will 
all be. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I agree with the 
Senator from Minnesota. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators 
may be permitted to transact routine 
business, without debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


PETITION 


Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself and 
Mr. LopcE) presented resolutions of the 
General Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance, and, under 
the rule, ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


Resolutions urging the Congress of the 
United States to enact H. R. 6437, making 
possible aid to Massachusetts in cases of 
severe unemployment 
Whereas the defense program and the ac- 

companying inflation have created indus- 

trial dislocations, particularly affecting im- 

portant Massachusetts industries, including 

textiles, leather, shoes, and clothing; and 
Whereas this situation has brought about 

severe unemployment in various communi- 

ties in Massachusetts, adversely affecting 
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their economies, depressing the living stand- 
ards of thousands of workers and putting a 
heavy burden on the State employment se- 
curity fund; and 

Whereas the present benefits provided 
under the Massachusetts employment se- 
curity law are inadequate and unfair to 
workers suffering such unemployment: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts urges the Congress of the United 
States to furnish aid to Massachusetts, and 
other States similarly affected, by enacting 
H. R. 6437, which provides Federal supple- 
mentary payment of unemployment com- 
pensation equal to 50 percent of the weekly 
amount payable to a worker, exclusive of 
dependency payments, whenever the gover- 
nor of a State certifies and the Secretary of 
Labor finds that within that State or within 
one or more labor market areas of that 
State there exists substantial unemploy- 
ment among workers covered by the unem- 
ployment compensation law of the State 
with no prospect of immediate reemployment 
in the labor market area; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the State sec- 
retary to the presiding officer of each branch 
of Congress and to the Members thereof from 
this Commonwealth. 

In house of representatives, adopted, May 
1, 1952. 

LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 


In senate, adopted, in concurrence, May 6, 
1952. 
Irvine N. HAYDEN, 
Clerk. 


FLOOD-CONTROL PROGRAMS—RES- 
OLUTIONS OF COUNCIL OF CITY 
OF WINONA, MINN. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference four 
resolutions adopted by the City Council 
of Winona, Minn., with reference to the 
flood-control programs and the damage 
from the recent flood to the dike which 
surrounds the municipal airport. I ask 
unanimous consent that the resolutions 
be printed in the Recorp and appropri- 
ately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 


Whereas the Prairie Island Road in the 
city of Winona, Minn., was constructed pri- 
marily as a protection for the Winona Mu- 
nicipal Airport; and 

Whereas the Winona Municipal Airport 
was paid for to a large extent by funds of 
the United States Government; and 

Whereas the United States Government 
reserves various rights as to use and control 
of said airport; and 

Whereas for the second year in succession 
said Prairie Island Road has been washed out 
by reason of the flood stage of the Mississippi 
River; and 

Whereas the said Prairie Island Road was 
completely repaired during the year 1951 by 
the United States War Department Corps of 
Engineers with Federal funds: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City of 
Winona, Minn., That the United States War 
Department Corps of Engineers be requested 
to repair said Prairie Island Road as was 
done during the year 1951 as soon as is 
practicable, and that steps be taken immedi- 
ately to effect said repairs; and be it further 

Resolved, That the United States War De- 
partment Corps of Engineers be requested to 
take over the permanent maintenance and 
control of the existing dike structure and 
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highway so that all future damage thereto 
may be repaired promptly; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the United States district en- 
gineers, St. Paul, Minn., to the Chief Engi- 
neer of the War Department, Washington, 
D. C., and to our representatives in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Passed at Winona, Minn., May 5, 1952. 

WILLIAM P. THEURER, 
President of the City Council. 


Attest: 
Roy S. WEEDGRUBE, 
City Recorder. 
Approved this 5th day of May 1952. 
L. E. PFEIFFER, 
Mayor. 


Whereas the United States War Depart- 
ment Corps of Engineers has in the year 1951 
completed surveys and plans for a proposed 
commercial boat harbor at the upper end of 
Crooked Slough within the city of Winona, 
Minn.; and 

Whereas in connection with said proposed 
Crooked Slough development a dike road for 
flood control purposes has been planned to 
extend from Johnson Street westerly to the 
Prairie Island Road, said dike road to parallel 
the southerly edge of the Crooked Slough 
development; and 2 

Whereas the city of Winona, Minn., is pre- 
pared to enter into a cooperation agreement 
with the United States of America covering 
participation in the expense of the com- 
mercial harbor facilities of said project; and 

Whereas there have been record floods of 
the Mississippi River in successive years, 
which floods have demonstrated the neces- 
sity of the erection of a dike from Johnson 
Street to the Prairie Island Road: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Winona, Minn., That the United States 
War Department Corps of Engineers, St. Paul, 
Minn., and Washington, D. C., be requested 
to construct said commercial boat harbor and 
dike road in accordance with the Crooked 
Slough Development plans as soon as is prac- 
ticable; and be it further 

Resolved, That the construction of the 
commercial boat harbor in Crooked Slough 
and the construction of a dike road parallel- 
ing the southerly bank of said Crooked 
Slough at the same time and as a combined 
project would be the cheapest possible 
method of carrying out both of these neces- 
sary projects; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the United States district en- 
gineers, St. Paul, Minn., to the Chief Engineer 
of the War Department, Washington, D. C., 
and to our representatives in the Congress 
of the United States. 

Passed at Winona, Minn., May 5, 1952. 

WILLIAM P. THEURER, 
President of the City Council. 


Attest: 
Roy S. WEEDGRUSBE, 
City Recorder. 
Approved this 5th day of May 1952. 
L. G. PFEIFFER, 
Mayor. 


Whereas the city of Winona, Minn. has on 
successive years been endangered by flood 
waters of the Mississippi River; and 

Whereas it has become apparent that a 
comprehensive plan of flood control in this 
vicinity is necessary if adequate permanent 
protective measures are to be taken; and 

Whereas, the problem of flood control in 
this vicinity extends from Minnesota City to 
Minneowah: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City of 
Winona, Minn., That a request be forwarded 
to the United States War Department Corps 
of Engineers, St. Paul, Minn. and Washing- 
ton, D. C., for a comprehensive flood control 
survey to be made by the Federal Govern- 


ment covering the river area extending from 
Minnesota city to Minneowah, all in Winona 
County, Minn.; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the United States district 
engineers, St. Paul, Minn., to the Chief En- 
gineer of the War Department, Washington, 
D. C., and to our Representatives in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Passed at Winona, Minn., May 5, 1952. 

"WILLIAM P. THEURER, 
President of the City Council. 


Attest: 
Roy S. WEEDGRUBE, 
City Recorder. 
Approved this 5th day of May 1952. 
L. G. PFEIFFER, 
Mayor. 


Whereas the city of Winona, Minn., has 
suffered for the second successive year from 
the threat of irreparable damage to public 
and private property from the floodwaters of 
the Mississippi River; and 

Whereas by the prompt and efficient ac- 
tion of the officials of the city of Winona, 
most of the threatened damage was pre- 
vented by the expenditure of some $100,000 
in emergency construction of dikes and 
maintenance of said dikes; and 

Whereas in the opinion of this council 
the said expenditure of approximately $100,- 
000 in preventative measures saved damage 
to public and private p-operty of in excess 
of $1,000,000; and 

Whereas the said city of Winona does not 
have available unencumbered funds to pay 
for said expenditures, and can only obtain 
such funds by general tax levy in the fall 
of 1952, payable in 1953: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City of 
Winona, Minn., That a request be made to 
the Governor of the State of Minnesota, and 
to the United States Government, for funds 
to pay for such preventative measures taken 
by said city; it being the belief of this council 
that preventative expense is just as meri- 
torious as expense incurred by actual dam- 
age by flood; and be it further 

Resolved, That application be made to the 
proper State or Federal agencies for the re- 
payment of some $20,000 actual and perma- 
nent damages to our sanitary sewer system 
caused by the 1952 flood of the Mississippi 
River; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Governor of the State of 
Minnesota, to our Representatives in the 
Congress of the United States of America, 
and that the city, through its mayor, initiate 
proper steps to obtain such relief funds as 
may be made availabie. 

Passed at Winona, Minn., on May 5, 1952. 

WLan P. THEURER, 
President of the City Council. 

Attest: 

Roy S. WEEDGRUBE, 


City Recorder, 
Approved May 5, 1952. 
L. E. PFEIFFER, 
Mayor. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 19, 1952, he presented 
to the President of the United States 
the following enrolled bill and joint 
resolution: 


S. 993. An act for the relief of Robert 
Wendell Tadlock; and 

S. J. Res. 20. Joint resolution to confirm 
and establish the title of the States to lands 
beneath navigable waters within State 
boundaries and to the natural resources 
within such lands and waters, and to pro- 
vide for the use and control of said lands 
and resources. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 3195. A bill granting jurisdiction to the 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon certain claims; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 3196. A bill for the relief of Kikue Ito 
and Sarie Ito; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

S. 3197. A bill to validate certain convey- 
ances made by the Central Pacific Railway 
Co. and its lessee, the Southern Pacific Co., 
involving certain portions of right-of-way in 
the State of California acquired from the 
United States; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

S. 3198. A bill for the relief of Harry B. 
Girdley; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. HILL (for himself and Mr. Mc- 


FARLAND) : 

S. 3169. A bill to provide vocational read- 
justment and to restore lost educational op- 
portunities to certain persons who served in 
the Armed Forces on or after June 27, 1950, 
and prior to such date as shall be fixed by 
the President or the Congress, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


COMMISSION ON LABOR-MANAGE- 
MENT RELATIONS 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I submit for 
appropriate reference a concurrent reso- 
lution to provide for the establishment 
of a Commission on Labor-Management 
Relations. I ask unanimous consent 
that I may be permitted to make a state- 
ment, not to exceed 5 minutes, on the 
concurrent resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
concurrent resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred, and, without 
objection, the Senator from Missouri 
may proceed. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 77), submitted by Mr. Kem, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring)— 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Section 1. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the Congress that the necessity for 
avoiding crippling strikes and other work 
stoppages which endanger the national 
health, safety, or welfare during the existing 
national emergency makes it imperative that 
every effort be made to devise a formula ac- 
ceptable to both employers and employees 
that will restore and maintain harmony be- 
tween labor and management for the dura- 
tion of the national emergency. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


Sec. 2. For the purpose of carrying out the 
policy set forth in section 1, there is hereby 
established a_bipartisan congressional com- 
mission to be known as the Commission on 
Labor-Managment Relations (hereinafter 
referred to as the Commission“). 

MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 3. (a) The Commission shall be com- 
posed of ten members, of whom three shall be 
appointed by the conference or caucus of 
the majority party of the Senate and two 
by the conference or caucus of the minority 
party of the Senate and three shall be ap- 
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pointed by the caucus of the majority party 
of the House of Representatives and two by 
the caucus of the minority party of the House 
of Representatives. 

(b) All members of the Commission shall 
be appointed from private life. 

(c) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers but shall be filled in the 
same manner in which the original appoint- 
ment was made. 

(d) The Commission shall elect a chair- 
man and a vice chairman from among its 
members. 

(e) A quorum of the Commission shall con- 
sist of seven members, except that the Com- 
mission may establish a lower number as a 
quorum for the purpose of taking sworn testi- 
mony. 

DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. (a) It shall be the duty of the Com- 
mission to make such study and investigation 
as may be necessary to enable it to devise and 
recommend to the Congress at the earliest 
practicable date a formula acceptable to both 
employers and employees that will restore 
and maintain harmony between labor and 
management for the duration of the national 
emergency. 

(b) The Commission shall, within 3 months 
after the appointment of all members, make 
a report to the Congress of the results of its 
study and its recommendations. 


POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 5. (a) The Commission may, in carry- 
ing out this resolution, sit and act at such 
times and places, hold such hearings, take 
such testimony, require by subpena or other- 
wise the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, papers, and 
documents, administer such oaths, have such 
printing and binding done, and make such 
expenditures as the Commission deems ad- 
visable. Subpenas shall be issued under the 
signature of the chairman or any member of 
the Commission designated by him and shall 
be served by any person designated by the 
chairman or any such member. Any mem- 
ber of the Commission may administer oaths 
or affirmations to witnesses appearing before 
the Commission. 

(b) The Commission shall have the power 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as it deems necessary. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. The members of the Commission 
shall each receive $50 per diem when engaged 
in the performance of duties vested in the 
Commission and shall be reimbursed for trav- 
el, subsistence, and other necessary expenses 
incurred by them in the performance of such 
duties. 

EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 7. The expenses of the Commission, 
under this resolution, which shall not exceed 
8 „shall be paid one-half from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate and one-half from 
the contingent fund of the House of Repre- 
sentatives upon vouchers signed by the chair- 
man. Disbursements to pay such expenses 
shall be made by the Secretary of the Senate 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate, 
such contingent fund to be reimbursed from 
the contingent fund of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the amount of one-half of the 
disbursements so made. 


EXPIRATION OF THE COMMISSION 
Src. 8. The Commission shall cease to exist 


30 days after the submission of the report 
provided for in section 4 (b). 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, whatever 
the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court may be in the pending case 
involving seizure of the steel mills it will 
not guarantee an uninterrupted flow of 
production so essential to our defense 
effort. Neither labor nor management 
wants Government seizure of vital in- 
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dustry. The railroads have been oper- 
ated by the Army for nearly 2 years and 
the railroad unions are now asking fer 
a return to private operation. What 
this Nation needs to restore greater har- 
mony between employers and employees 
is a return to real collective bargaining 
without the interference of the Federal 
Government. When the Government 
steps into a labor-management dispute 
politics become involved in a question 
that is largely economic. 

I believe in real collective bargaining. 
So does labor and management. I am 
convinced that the union leaders and 
the leaders of industry are just as con- 
scious of the dangers inherent in the 
current world situation as an, other pa- 
triotic Americans. I believe that they 
are all concerned with turning out the 
weapons of war for our boys to use in 
Korea and in building a mighty military 
force to resist the evil forces of com- 
munism. I believe also that if the proper 
climate is provided free from Govern- 
ment influence; if a commission of im- 
partial and outstanding American citi- 
zens is selected to help find 2 common 
ground for agreement, that industry 
and labor leaders will discover that their 
problems are not insurmountable. 

The so-called Little Steel formula did 
much to prevent work stoppages during 
World War II. Perhaps men of good- 
will can devise another formula—one 
that is aceptable to both worker and 
employer that is ir. the public interest, 
and that will restore industrial and 
union harmony for the duration of the 
national emergency. 

I am sure that William Green, Philip 
Murray, John L. Lewis, Benjamin Fair- 
less, Henry Ford and others vitally con- 
cerned with this problem, agree that 
something must be done. Steel is being 
produced under a court order, and oil 
and telegraph strikes are under way. 
Trouble threatens in aluminum, elec- 
tricity, and coal. It is not the desire of 
Congress to enact restrictive 1-gislation. 
Coercion is not the answer. The Ameri- 
can way is the voluntary way. We must 
strive to achieve solution of our current 
industrial problems by voluntary agree- 
ment. 

My resolution seeks to deal with the 
situation in a manner consistent with 
the time-honored and time-tested tradi- 
tions of this country. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE RELATING 
TO BROADCASTING OR TELEVIS- 
ING COMMITTEE PROCEEDINGS 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
submit for appropriate reference, a res- 
olution to amend the rule relating to 
broadcasting or televising committee 
proceedings. I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for not to exceed 2 minutes 
in relation to the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred, and, without objec- 
tion, the Senator from Nevada may pro- 
ceed 


The resolution (S. Res. 319), submitted 
by Mr. McCarran, was referred to the 
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Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Standing Rules of the 
Senate are amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new rule: 

“RULE XLI 
“COMMITTEE PROCEEDINGS 

“No standing, special or select committee 
(or any subcommittee thereof) shall require 
or permit— 

“(a) any photograph to be taken in any 
room during the conduct therein of any 
hearing before such committee; 

“(b) any photograph of any person pres- 
ent to testify before such committee to be 
taken in such room at any other time with- 
out the consent of such persons; 

“(c) any witness testifying before such 
committee to communicate his testimony, 
or a picture of him testifying, to any other 
place through the transmission by wire or 
radio of any writing, sign, signal, picture or 
sound; 

“(d) any recording of the testimony given 
by any such witness to be made by mechan- 
ical or electrical means except by persons 
duly designated by such committee to pre- 
pare for its use a true and correct record 
of the hearing in which such testimony is 
given; or 

“(e) any part of any recording of such 
testimony prepared by mechanical or elec- 
trical means to be used in any program 
transmitted by any radio or television sta- 
tion.” 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the resolution is to implement 
a recommendation of the special com- 
-mittee on televising and broadcasting 
legislative and judicial proceedings, re- 
ported to the midyear meeting of the 
house of delegates of the American Bar 
Association, held in Chicago on February 
25 and 26 of this year. 

This recommendation was set forth in 
full in a letter addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate under date of April 
14, over the signature of Joseph D. 
Stecher, secretary of the American Bar 
Association. I ask unanimous consent 
that the full text of Mr. Stecher’s letter 
to which I have referred, be printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks: 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Bar ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, III., April 14, 1952. 
Hon. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
President of the United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. VICE PRESIDENT: At the midyear 
meetings of the house of delegates of this 
association, held in Chicago February 25 and 
26 last, the House adopted the following rec- 
ommendations of the Special Committee on 
Televising and Broadcasting Legislative and 
Judicial Proceedings: 

“Resolved, That the American Bar Associa- 
tion condemns the practice of televising or 
broadcasting the testimony of witnesses 
when called before investigating committees 
of Congress and recommends that appropri- 
ate action be taken to restrict or prevent it. 

“Resolved, That the American Bar Associa- 
tion condemns the practice of televising or 
broadcasting judicial proceedings and recom- 
mends that canon 35 of the Canons of Judi- 
cial Ethics be amended to read as follows: 

Proceedings in court should be con- 
ducted with fitting dignity and decorum. 
The taking of photographs in the court- 
room, during sessions of the court or recesses 
between sessions, and the broadcasting or tel- 
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ecasting of court proceedings are calculated 
to detract from the essential dignity of the 
proceedings, dregrade the court, and create 
misconceptions with respect thereto in the 
mind of the public and should not be per- 
mitted.’ ” 

Under separate cover we are sending 
you copy of the report and recommendations 
of the committee. You may wish to trans- 
mit this report to the appropriate commit- 
tee of the Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH D. STECHER, 
Secretary. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
letter was transmitted in due course to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The particular recommendation 
which would be implemented by the res- 
olution which I have just sent forward 
is that relating to preventing the practice 
of televising or broadcasting the testi- 
mony of witnesses when called before 
investigating committees of Congress. 
I have limited the application of my res- 
olution to the Senate, because I believe 
this is a matter which each House of the 
Congress should decide for itself. 

It will be noted that the American Bar 
Association committee also made a rec- 
ommendation, which the house of dele- 
gates of the American Bar Association 
approved, condemning the practice of 
televising or broadcasting judicial pro- 
ceedings. For the information of Sen- 
ators, I may say that I am having a 
study made of the possibility of seeking 
to implement this recommendation, also, 
through legislative action. We need not 
take time now to discuss the questions 
posed in this connection, but I shall 
speak further on that subject at a later 
date. 


CANCELLATION OF IRRIGATION 
MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 
CHARGES ON SHOSHONE IN- 
DIAN MISSION SCHOOL LANDS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. HUNT submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (S. 2646) to cancel irrigation main- 
tenance and operation charges on the 
Shoshone Indian Mission School lands 
on the Wind River Indian Reservation, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF DEFENSE PRODUC- 
DUCTION ACT OF 1950 AND HOUS- 
ING AND RENT ACT OF 1947— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. DIRKSEN submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 2645) to amend and extend 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, and the Housing and Rent 
Act of 1947, as amended, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and ordered to be printed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 7593) to amend para- 
graph 1774, section 201, title H, of the 
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Tariff Act of 1930, was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. CONNALLY, from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, report- 
ed favorably, without amendment, 
Executive I, Eighty-second Congress, 
first session, and Executive O, Eighty- 
second Congress, second session, prolong- 
ing for 1 year after August 31, 1950, and 
August 31, 1951, the international agree- 
ment regarding the regulation of produc- 
tion and marketing of sugar, signed at 
London on May 6. 1937, and submitted 
& report (Ex. Rept. No. 7) thereon. 


‘ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 


ETC., PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 

By. Mr. THYE: 

Address delivered by him at the Minne- 
sota Future Farmers of America banquet, 
Coffman Memorial Union, University of Min- 
nesota, May 12, 1952. 

By Mr. KEM: 

Address delivered by him at the thirty- 
fourth general conference of African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, at Chicago, II., on 
May 17, 1952. 

By Mr. CAIN: 

An address entitled “The Dangers We 
Face,” delivered by him before the one hun- 
dred and eighty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Medical Society of New Jersey, at Atlantic 
City, on May 19, 1952, and a press release by 
him, relative to his plan for social security 
and medical care. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

Address entitled Economie Education—Or 
Economic Disaster,“ delivered by Senator 
Brewster before Institute of Economic Edu- 
cation, Chicago, III., on May 13, 1952; also 
article entitled “Could Your Child Become 
a Red?” written by J. Edgar Hcover, Direc- 
tor, Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
published in Parade for May 11, 1952. 

By Mr. IVES: 

Editorial entitled “Eisenhower in Oregon,” 
published in the New York Herald Tribune 
of May 19, 1952, and an editorial entitled 
“More Votes for Eisenhower,” published in 
the New York Times of May 19; 1952. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

Article prepared by him entitled “Ethical 
Standards in American Legislative Cham- 
bers,“ published in the Annals of American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, in 
March 1952. 

Article prepared by him entitled “The Next 
Step in European Recovery,” published in 
the February 1952 issue of Europe Today 
and Tor rrow. International Bulletin of the 
European Movement. 


INCREASED COST OF NEWSPRINT 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, an- 
nouncement of a $10-a-ton increase in 
newsprint by the Canadian producers, 
effective June 1, which would raise 
newspaper costs annually by millions of 
dollars throughout the United States, 
calls for prompt action by the responsi- 
ble agencies of our Government. 
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Particularly is this urgent if, as is al- 
leged, the corporations which control 
this vital paper production, and which 
have steadily boosted the price so that 
the proposed cost of $126 per ton will be 
more than three times the price in effect 
less than 20 years ago, actually are con- 
trolled by American money, and thus are 
hiding behind their Canadian incorpor- 
ation to shield this continuing monopo- 
listic tax on American newspapers. 

A subcommittee of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of investigating monopolis- 
tic practices in the United States, and I 
intend to bring the matter formally to 
the attention of my colleagues on that 
subcommittee, inasmuch as monopolis- 
tic practices which burden and harass 
American business should come under 
the purview of our group if American 
ownership is in any way involved. 

Today I have asked our subcommittee 
staff to review this question in order to 
determine the possible infringement on 
antitrust legislation. The Judiciary 
Antitrust and Monopoly Legislation 
Subcommittee includes myself as chair- 
man, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran], the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. SMITH], the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] and the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON], 

Likewise, the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion has a direct responsibility to the 
people of the country, and to the news- 
papers which are doing such a vitally 
important task these days, to bring 
home to the Canadian authorities in- 
formation as to the resentment aroused 
in all sections of the United States by 
this drastic display of intent to cash in 
on the fact that America is so thor- 
oughly dependent on its Canadian 
sources of newsprint supply. Relations 
between the two countries have been ex- 
ceptionally fine, but instances like this 
of willingness to take advantage of 
American industry wherever the oppor- 
tunity offers will not help to maintain or 
to strengthen the present satisfactory 
ties. 

The American public will be quick to 
feel the effects of such a tremendous in- 
crease in newspaper production costs 
either indirectly through increased ad- 
vertising rates, or directly, with regard 
to the price of the newspapers them- 
selves. Even in these days of increasing 
prices, there would seem to be no defen- 
sible reason for increases of more than 
200 percent within two decades. 

The effects of this new raise in news- 
paper prices, the third in 2 years, will 
be felt most severely by the many 
hundreds of county and local newspa- 
pers throughout the country, whose cir- 
culation in the rural and sparsely settled 
areas frequently affords the only possi- 
ble regular contact of some millions of 
persons with national and world events. 
Many of those newspapers even now are 
struggling to survive under the effects of 
the repeated increases in newsprint 
costs. It would be almost safe to predict 
that the projected $126 per ton news- 
print cost will drive a number of them 
out of business and sever the one re- 
maining link of thousands of farm 
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dwellers of the Nation with what is go- 
ing on in the world. 

Mr. President, I desire now to refer to 
another matter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the Senator from 
Maryland may proceed. 


BULGARIA UNDER COMMUNIST 
CONTROL 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, those 
deluded citizens among us who, despite 
all the evidence to the contrary spread 
before their eyes throughout the world, 
still look to Communist promises as a 
cure-all for world ills, may well benefit 
by considering what has happened in 
Bulgaria in recent days. 

In order to make certain that no resi- 
dent of that country may accumulate 
anything but the barest necessities of 
life, the Government has put into ef- 
fect a monetary reform which is thor- 
oughly in accord with Communist prac- 
tices wherever the U. S. S. R. has taken 
Over. 

In effect, the new decree is intended 
to and does rob the provident people of 
that country of a great deal of anything 
they may have been able to earn and put 
by, above their minimum needs. 

An editorial in the New York Times 
of yesterday is revealing as to the drastic 
effects on the people of Bulgaria. By im- 
plication, it reveals clearly what could 
and would happen in this country if the 
Communist plans for our destruction 
were realized. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp in con- 
nection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ROBBERY IN BULGARIA 

The monetary reform carried out in Bul- 
garia last week provided the finest exam- 
ple yet of how a Stalinist state robs its peo- 
ple, reducing large numbers of them to pau- 
pers with a single blow. Without any previ- 
ous warning, the Bulgarian Government sud- 
denly announced a new currency based on 
the Soviet ruble. All currency in circula- 
tion, it decreed, had to be exchanged for 
new notes at the ratio of 100 old leva to 1 
new lev. Bank accounts of private enter- 
prises had to be exchanged at the ratio of 
200 to 1. But taxes, debts to the Govern- 
ment and the like were revalued at the ratio 
of 25 to 1, a level four to eight times as 
high. At the same time a new price struc- 
ture was set up, based on and only slightly 
below the very high previous free market 
price level. 

Behind this barefaced robbery, of course, 
was the desire to wipe out economically 
the independent peasants and businessmen 
who had managed to survive the state’s pre- 
vious measures against them. The purchas- 
ing power of their assets virtually destroyed, 
these unfortunates will be helpless to resist 
the Government's pressure on them to be- 
come industrial workers or to join the col- 
lective farms. Adding the carrot to the stick, 
the Government revalued wages for the fu- 
ture at the relatively favorable 25 to 1 ratio. 

Seeking to disguise this classic example 
of Stalinist theft, the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment has surrounded its move with a propa- 
ganda smoke screen of jubilation about the 
strengthening of the lev and the punish- 
ment of speculators and exploiters. But 
the Bulgarian people know better, for it is 
they who have been robbed. The real ex- 
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ploiters today, they know, are the Soviet 
leaders and their Bulgarian puppets. And 
the real speculator, they know, is Stalin, who 
considers Bulgaria only as a minor chip in 
the game he plays today for the highest 
stakes of all history. 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY— 
ARTICLE BY JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Myr. Pres- 
ident, Mr. John Foster Dulles recently 
has been making a series of speeches on 
our foreign policy which are so pertinent 
to pending matters in the Senate that 
I feel we all should have access to them. 

In the last few weeks I have inserted 
in the Record certain speeches by Mr. 
Dulles which set forth his foreign-policy 
philosophy. In the current May 19 
number of Life magazine Mr. Dulles 
sums up his philosophy in an article en- 
titled “A Policy of Boldness.” In this 
article Mr. Dulles emphasizes the vital 
importance of the Far East, and while 
he in no way minimizes the situation in 
Western Europe, he feels that we should 
give more immediate and positive at- 
tention to the far-eastern crisis. He 
points out that the defensive line in 
Western Europe, which we are now try- 
ing to strengthen by the NATO organi- 
zation, is only 500 miles in length as 
compared with the over-all total of 20,- 
000 miles, which is the length of the free 
world’s frontier with the Soviet world, 
He therefore comes to a suggested solu- 
tion of this difficult problem, which 
would make a substantial change in our 
over-all foreign policy. 

In part IV of his article he makes this 
statement: 

There is one solution, and only one: that 
is for the free world to develop the will and 
organize the means to retaliate instantly 
against open aggression by Red armies, so 
that, if it occurred anywhere, we could and 
would strike back where it hurts, by means 
of our choosing. 


This is the key theme of the entire 
article, and because of its importance I 
ask unanimous consent that the entire 
article be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Polier or BOLDNESS 
(By John Foster Dulles) 
I 

Soviet communism confronts our Nation 
with its gravest peril. To meet its long- 
term strategy of encirclement and strangu- 
lation, we have adopted a series of emer- 
gency measures which are fantastically cost- 
ly not only in money but in their warping of 
our American way of life. 

No one would begrudge the cost of what 
we are doing if, in fact, it was adequate and 
was ending the peril, and if there was no 
better way. Actually, our policies are inade- 
quate in scope. They are not ending the 
peril. There is a better way. 

1 

The costs of our present policies are per- 
ilously high in money, in freedom, and in 
friendships. 


The administration’s security policies 


would this year cost us, in money, about 
sixty billion, of which about 99 percent goes 
for military purposes and for equipment 
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(which will quickly become obsolete and 
demand replacement indefinitely). Such gi- 
gantic expenditures unbalance our budget 
and require taxes so heavy that they dis- 
courage incentive. They so cheapen the 
dollar that savings, pensions, and social- 
security reserves have already lost much of 
their value. 

What is worse, this concentration on mili- 
tary matters is—to use George Washington's 
words—“inauspicious to liberty.” It. leads 
to encroachments on civil rights and trans- 
fers from the civilian to the military deci- 
sions which profoundly affect our domestic 
life and our foreign relations. 

We are also rapidly expending our friend- 
ships and prestige in the world. Increasing 
numbers turn away from our policies as too 
militaristic, too costly, too erratic, and too 


inconclusive for them to follow. Our far- © 


flung, extravagant, and surreptitious military 
projects are frightening many who feel that 
we are conducting a private feud with Rus- 
sia, which may endanger them, rather than 
performing a public service for peace. 

All these are, indeed, perilously high costs. 

There are times when nations have to pay 
such costs to win a victory and end a peril. 
We know that from the last two world wars, 
But today our policies are not designed to 
win a victory conclusively. 

If you will think back over the past 6 
years, you will see that our policies have 
largely involved emergency action to try to 
contain Soviet communism by checking it 
here or blocking it there. We are not work- 
ing, sacrificing, and spending in order to be 
able to live without this peril—but to be 
able to live with it, presumably forever. 

Early in 1947, Mr. Truman announced, un- 
der emergency conditions, the so-called 
Truman doctrine to save Greece and Turkey. 

Later in 1947 we provided emergency eco- 
nomic aid to France and Italy to meet violent 
Communist subversion in these countries, 
This was the first installment of the Marshall 
plan which was further developed in 1948 
to meet Soviet political warfare in Europe. 

Later in 1948 we negotiated the North 
Atlantic Treaty to meet what some thought 
was an imminent Soviet military threat to 
Western Europe. 

In 1949 we hurriedly inaugurated a mili- 
tary assistance program to give the Western 
European countries some arms. 

In June 1950 we responded hastily to the 
North Korean attack upon the Republic of 
Korea, and we then plunged into a vast arm- 
ament program for ourselves and for our 
western allies. 

In all these matters our actions were 
merely reactions to some of the many Soviet 
threats. As such, they have been reasonably 
successful. But that is only a small part of 
the story. Since 1945, when World War II 
fighting ended, the Soviet Communists have 
won control over all or parts of 12 countries 
in Asia and central Europe with populations 
of about 600,000,000. Their mood today is 
one of triumphant expectancy: “Which will 
be the next addition to our camp?” The free 
world is full of foreboding: “Which of us 
will be the next victim?” 

Our present negative policies will never 
end the type of sustained offensive which 
Soviet communism is mounting; they will 
never end the peril nor bring relief from the 
exertions which devour our economic, polit- 
ical, and moral vitals. Ours are treadmill 
policies which, at best, might perhaps keep 
us in the same place until we drop ex- 
hausted. 

As former Ambassador Minocher R. Ma- 
sani, of India, recently put the matter 
tersely: “Defenses seem constantly impro- 
vised—a hole plugged here, a leak stopped 
there. » Clearly, mere containment 
is no longer enough.” The ambassador 
‘added to his reproach by recalling that of 
Demosthenes, addressed to the Athenians in 
351 B. C.: 
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“Shame on you, Athenians * for 
not wishing to understand that in war one 
must not allow oneself to be at the 
command of events, but to forestall 
them. è You make war against 
Philip like a barbarian when he 
wrestles. * * [I you hear that Philip 
has attacked in the Chersonese, you send 
help there; if he is at Thermopylae, you run 
there; and if he turns aside you follow him 
to right and left as if you were acting on his 
orders. Never a fixed plan, never any pre- 
cautions; you wait for bad news before 
you act.” 

m1 


Where do we go from here? 

A nation with our resourcefulness should 
be able to devise better policies. But we 
cannot take it for granted that better policies 
will automatically result from a change of 
administration. Conceivably policies could 
be worse rather than better. 

In Korea, for all our failure to deter at- 
tack, we did respond nobly when the at- 
tack came. President’s Truman’s decision 
that the United States should go to the de- 
fense of the Korean Republic was coura- 
geous, righteous, and in the national 
interest. 

In Europe, thanks in great part to the 
commanding presence of General Eisen- 
hower, we are promoting a defense com- 
munity with political and military unity. 

In Japan General MacArthur's loftily con- 
ceived occupation policies provided the 


‘foundation for a good peace, and we added 


sound security arrangements with Japan, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the Philippines. 

There are a few Republicans—and some 
Democrats—who would turn their backs on 
all the world's problems and wrap the 
United States in some magically impreg- 
nable isolation. 

Such policies would really give 100 per- 
cent cooperation to the Soviet Communist 
effort to encircle and isolate us, as a pre- 
liminary to a final assault. Once Asia, Eu- 
rope, Africa, and probably South America 
were consolidated against us, our plight 
would be desperate. 

The mere fact that such a retreat is seri- 
ously discussed shows that the frustration of 
past hopes is inducing a somewhat morbid 
state of mind which minimizes our assets 
pathetically and exaggerates those of Soviet 
communism ludicrously. It assumes we are 
lacking strength rather than that we are 
misusing it. 

Looked at in any impartial way, we are the 
world's greatest and strongest power. The 
only commodity in which we seem deficient 
is faith. In all material things we have a 
productivity far exceeding that of Russia; 
Our steel production is about three and one- 
half times that of the Soviet Union, and in 
aluminum, petroleum, and electric power our 
superiority is even greater. Our people have 
a standard of education, an inventive talent, 
and a technical skill unmatched by any of 
the peoples under Soviet rule. 

On the Soviet side a dozen people in the 
Kremlin are attempting to rule 800,000,000 
human beings—while trying to conquer 
more. All except a privileged few work un- 
der conditions which sternly deny them the 
pursuit of happiness. Within Russia itself 
the discontent can be Judged by the 15,000,- 
000 prisoners in forced-labor camps—more 
than twice the membership of the Soviet 
Communist Party. Even the leaders are sus- 
picious of each other as each wonders wheth- 
er the other plots his purge. 

In satellite countries, such as Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, the situation is worse, be- 
cause there it is aggravated by the repression 
of patriotism. Leaders in the Czech Com- 
munist Party have been liquidated one after 
another. In China the party tries to frighten 
the people into subjection by staging whole- 
sale public executions. 
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All of this refiects not strength but weak- 
ness. The dictatorship of the proletariat is 
like other that went before. They 
may present formidable exterior, but they 
are “like unto whited sepulchres, which in- 
deed appear beautiful outward, but are 
within full of dead men’s bones and of all 
uncleanness.” 

The free should not be numbed by the 
sight of this vast graveyard of human lib- 
erties. It is the despots who should feel 
haunted. They, not we, should fear the 
future. 

Iv 


As we stop fretting and start thinking, the 
first problem to tackle is the strictly military 
one. It comes in the form of a paradox: 
For we must seek a military formula more 
effective than any devised to date—that we 
may no longer be so overridingly preoccupied 
with purely military necessity. 

The dimensions of the problem are plain: 
At least 3,000,000 Soviet soldiers regularly 
under arms, another 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
in the Chinese Red armies. These forces, 
poised in a central area, could strike with 
massive power east, south, or west at any one 
of more than 20 nations along the 20,000- 
mile boundary which runs from near Alaska 
down by Japan, through east Asia and south 
Asia, along the Middle and Near East to 
Europe, and up through central Europe to 
the North Cape. By the very existence of 
this dangerous menace, free governments are 
intimidated; creative effort is paralyzed, and 
local Communist parties can exploit mass 
fear of the Red armies’ advance. Thus do 
these armies serve as a savagely effective 


political weapon. 

Our military program, vast as it is, falls far 
short of this threat. In Western 
Continental Europe, there is an intelligent 
effort to build a defense community which 
could develop the strength to check on the 
spot such a military offensive as Soviet Rus- 
sia could launch. This would be a historic 
accomplishment. But justifiable enthusiasm 
to attain it must not blind us to the fact 
that even the line thus made defensible 
would be only 500 of the 20,000 miles which 
is the length of the free world’s frontier 
with the Soviet world. 

Those who think only of Western Europe 
and of making it impregnable, without re- 
gard to the Near, Middle, and Far East and 
Africa, are just as blind as those who think 
only of the United States and of making it 
impregnable. Policies that do not defend 
freedom in Asia are fatally defective. 

How do we defend it? Obviously, we can- 
not build a 20,000-mile Maginot line or match 
the Red armies, man for man, gun for gun 
and tank for tank at any particular time or 
place their general staff selects. To attempt 
that would mean real strength nowhere and 
bankruptcy everywhere. 

There is one solution and only one: That is 
for the free world to develop the will and 

the means to retaliate instantly 
against open aggression by Red armies, so 
that, if it occurred anywhere, we could and 
would strike back where it hurts, by means 
of our choosing. 

The principle involved is as simple as that 
of our municipal police forces. We do not 
station armed guards at every house to stop 
aggressors—that would be economic sui- 
cide—but we deter potential aggressors by 
making it probable that if they aggress, they 
will lose in punishment more than they can 
gain by aggression. 

By analogy the free world, for its com- 
mon defense, needs community punishing 
power. It could consist of: 

1, The creation, at whatever are the con- 
venient places, of means to hit with shatter- 
ing effectiveness the sources of power and 
lines of communication of the Sovietized 
world; 

2. The determination in advance, by com- 
mon consent given by constitutional and 
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United Nations processes, that this power 
would be used instantly if, but only if, the 
Red armies of the Soviet Union or its satel- 
lites, including China, engage in open armed 
attack; 

8. The continuous maintenance of observ- 
ers along the frontiers enjoying protection, 
who would immediately report if such armed 
aggression occurred. The United Nations 
Peace Observation Commission, or some com- 
parable body, could supply these observers. 

Such a community punishing power could 
conclusively deter open armed aggression. 
To argue timidly that it would provoke such 
aggression is to ignore the facts. The plain- 
est of these facts is that the Kremlin has not 
used its Red armies for open military con- 
quest even in these past years when there 
were no military obstacles in their path. The 
truth is that there are sound reasons why 
the Soviet leaders have not used—and may 
not use—their armies in open aggression, 
These reasons are five: 

1. Any government that makes open armed 
attack on another nation will make itself 
universally abhorred. 

2. Until the West is weakened by closer en- 
circlement, the Soviet Union should not risk 
a general war which the free nations could 
win thanks to their present industrial su- 
periority. 

3. Since the Red Army is not a distinctively 
Communist organization, either in its leader- 
ship or in its ranks, the party leaders have 
always questioned its abiding loyalty to 
them—especially if ordered to wage aggressive 
war beyond Russian soil. 

4. The Soviet leaders are interested in abil- 
ity to digest others more than in ability 
merely to swallow them, and so they give 
priority to political rather than military 
methods. 

5. The Politburo respects the power of 
United States atomic weapons to shatter 
Russia’s fragile communications system and 
destroy its sources of oil, which are essential 
to a modern war machine. (Mr. Churchill 
calls these weapons “the supreme deter- 
rents.“ 

The cumulative weight of these deterrents 
has proved great. It could be made over- 
whelming by the creation of a community 
punishing force known to be ready and reso- 
lute to retaliate, in the event of any armed 
aggression, with weapons of its choosing 
against targets of its choosing at times of 
its choosing. 

Today atomic energy, coupled with stra- 
tegic air and sea power, provides the com- 
munity of free nations with vast new possi- 
bilities of organizing a community power to 
stop open aggression before it starts, and re- 
duce, to the vanishing point, the risk of 
general war. So far these weapons are merely 
part of national arsenals for use in fighting 
general war when it hascome. If that catas- 
trophe occurs, it will be because we have 
allowed these new and awesome forces to 
become the ordinary killing tools of the sol- 
dier when, in the hands of the statesmen, 
they could serve as effective political weapons 
in defense of the peace. 

This does not mean that old ways of de- 
fending the peace should be abandoned where 
they can still be efficacious. The United 
States should maintain a strong military 
force of a kind befitting our responsibilities. 
Western Europe, which has historically dem- 
onstrated great military power, should 
promptly redevelop that potential, if only to 
restore its own self-confidence and sense of 
self-respect. Everywhere free nations should 
have ability to resist attack from within so 
that they will dare to put up sturdy resistance 
to Communist inroads. 

But these old methods are quite inade- 
quate to match the 20,000-mile scope of the 
present military peril; and if we strain to 
make them adequate, we shall succumb to 
the twin evils of militarism and bankruptcy. 
New methods of defense are needed to save 
the free uations from the dilemma, which 
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present policies impose, of choosing between 
murder from without or suicide from within. 

That is the enlightened and effective way 
to proceed. It is a way that we can afford to 
live with, and until there is effective interna- 
tional disarmament, it is the way we cannot 
afford to live without. 
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Once the free world has established a mili- 
tary defense, it can undertake what has been 
too long delayed—a political offense. 

It is ironic and wrong that we who be- 
lieve in the boundless power of human free- 
dom should so long have accepted a static 
political role. It is also ironic and wrong 
that we who so proudly profess regard for 
the spiritual should rely so utterly on mate- 
rial defenses while the avowed materialists 
have been waging a winning war with social 
ideas, stirring humanity everywhere. 

There are three truths which we need to 
recall in these times: 

1. The dynamic prevails over the static; 
the active over the passive. We were from 
the beginning a vigorous, confident people, 
born with a sense of destiny and of mission. 
That is why we have grown from a small and 
feeble nation to our present stature in the 
world. 

2. Nonmaterial forces are more powerful 
than those that are merely material. Our 
dynamism has always been moral and intel- 
lectural rather than military or material. 
During most of our national life we had only 
a small Military Establishment and during 


the last century we had to borrow money 


abroad to develop our expanding economy. 
But we always generated political, social, 
and industrial ideas and projected them 
abroad where they were more explosive than 
dynamite. 

3. There is a moral or natural law not 
made by man which determines right and 
wrong and in the long run only those who 
conform to that law will escape disaster. 
This law has been trampled by the Soviet 
rulers, and for that violation they can and 
should be made to pay. This will happen 
when we ourselves keep faith with that law 
in our practical decisions of policy. 

We should let these truths work in and 
through us. We should be dynamic, we 
should use ideas as weapons; and these ideas 
should conform to moral principles. That 
we do this is right, for it is the inevitable 
expression of a faith—and I am confident 
that we still do have a faith. But it is also 
expedient in defending ourselves against an 
aggressive, imperialistic despotism. For even 
the present lines will not hold unless our 
purpose goes beyond confining Soviet com- 
munism within its present orbit. 

Consider the situation of the twenty-odd 
nonwestern nations which are next door to 
the Soviet world. These exposed nations feel 
that they have been put in the expendable 
class, condemned in perpetuity to be the 
ramparts against which the angry waves of 
Soviet communism will constantly hurl 
themselves. They are expected to live pre- 
cariously, permanently barred from areas 
with which they normally should have trade, 
commerce, and cultural relations. They can- 
not be enthusiastic about policies which 
would merely perpetuate so hazardous and 
uncomfortable a position. Today they live 
close to despair because the United States, 
the historic leader of the forces of freedom, 
seems dedicated to the negative policy of 
containment and stalemate. 

As a matter of fact, some highly com- 
petent work is being done, at one place or 
another, to promote liberation. Obviously 
such activities do not lend themselves to 
public exposition. But liberation from the 
yoke of Moscow will not occur for a very long 
time, and courage in neighboring lands will 
not be sustained, unless the United States 
makes it publicly known that it wants and 
expects liberation to occur. The mere state- 
ment of that wish and expectation would 
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change, in an electrifying way, the mood of 
the captive peoples. It would put heavy new 
burdens on the jailers and create new oppor- 
tunities for liberation. 

Here are some specific acts which we could 
take: 

1. We could make it clear, on the highest 
authority of the President and the Congress, 
that United States policy seeks as one of its 
peaceful goals the eventual restoration of 
genuine independence in the nations of Eu- 
rope and Asia now dominated by Moscow, 
and that we will not be a party to any deal“ 
confirming the rule of Soviet despotism over 
the alien peoples which it now dominates. 

2. We could welcome the creation in the 
free world of political “task forces” to de- 
velop a freedom program for each of the cap- 


_tive nations. Each group would be made 


up of those who are proved patriots, who have 
practical resourcefulness and who command 
confidence and respect at home and abroad. 

3. We could stimulate the escape from be- 
hind the iron curtain of those who can help 
to develop these programs. 

4. The activities of the Voice of America 
and such private committees as those for 
Free Europe and Free Asia could be coordi- 
nated with these freedom programs. The 
agencies would be far more effective if given 
concrete jobs to do, 

5. We could coordinate our economic, com- 
mercial, and cultural relations with the free- 
dom programs, cutting off or licensing inter- 
course as seemed most effective from time to 
time. 

6. We could end diplomatic relations with 
present governments which are in fact only 
puppets of Moscow, if and when that would 
promote the freedom programs, 

7. We could seek to bring other free na- 
tions to unite with us in proclaiming, in a 
great new Declaration of Independence, our 
policies toward the captive nations. 

We do not want a series of bloody up- 
risings and reprisals. There can be peaceful 
separation from Moscow, as Tito showed, and 
enslavement can be made so unprofitable 
that the master will let go his grip. Such 
results will not come to pass overnight. 
But we can know, for history proves, that the 
spirit of patriotism burns unquenched in 
Poles, Czechs, Hungarians, Rumanians, Bul- 
garians, Chinese, and others, and we can be 
confident that within 2, 5, or 10 years sub- 
stantial parts of the present captive world 
can peacefully regain national independence. 
That will mark the beginning of the end of 
Soviet despotism’s attempt at world con- 
quest. 
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The positive policies we have outlined 
would create new and refreshing conditions 
of opportunity. Political aggression can 
then be ended. The local Communist Parties 
would lose much of their vigor and belliger- 
ence as the Soviet Communist Party became 
ever more preoccupied with its own “home 
work” of coping with the growing restiveness 
of the captive peoples. The free govern- 
ments, no longer intimidated by the Red 
armies and heartened by their own growing 
military power, would have the self-con- 
fidence and the capacity to deal ruggedly 
with threats to domestic tranquillity. The 
free nations could then move ahead to crea- 
tive accomplishments that would restore the 
waning prestige of freedom. 

Directly or through the United Nations we 
could then tackle effectively some of the 
explosive political problems of the free world, 
with the confident conyiction that they can 
be solved not primarily by money but by 
intelligent care. 

Consider the Near East. 

Near eastern problems are dangerously 
complicated by internal social ills, anti- 
western prejudices and Arab-Jewish hostility. 
But at the Japanese Peace Conference it was 
a distinguished statesman of the Near East, 
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Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon, who urged the 
West not to be passive or defeatist: 

“Believe me, I weigh every word when I 
say our problems, overwhelming as they 
are, can be solved and a wondrous new era 
can be ushered in in the Near East if only 
people care enough. * * The singular 
fluidity of the present situation in the Near 
East affords a wonderful opportunity for 
original, creative vision and decision. 
Surely the resourcefulness of statesmanship 
is not exhausted.” 

Consider the situation of West Europe. 


The NATO military program, as most re- . 


cently developed at the Lisbon Conference, 
is reassuring toread. Yet what is the reality, 
if the participating governments prove vacil- 
lating or divided in purpose or politically 
unstable? The fall of the French Govern- 
ment the week after its participation in the 
Lisbon Conference was a bitter reminder of 
the fact that political divisions and frailties 
in Europe are a basic peril. Writing of those 
perils in January 1942 I said: 

“Continental Europe has been the world's 
greatest fire hazard. Now the whole struc- 
ture is consumed in flames. When the time 
comes to rebuild, we should not reproduce 
a demonstrated firetrap.” 

Our unique political experience in the 
United States with the Federal system is a 
rich reservoir on which to draw for politi- 
cal ideas which can serve Europe and indeed 
many other areas. 

consider consider most urgently—aAsia, 
where the signposts bear Stalin's words: 
“The Road to Victory in the West.” 

When in September 1950 the President 
asked me to undertake the negotiation of 
a Japanese Peace Treaty, there seemed little 
hope of getting agreement. The United Na- 
tions of the war had become the divided 
nations of the peace. Yet we recaptured an 
amazing degree of unity by persistently in- 
voking ideals shared by all the free nations. 
Despite differences, the United Kingdom 
joined with us to cosponsor the final treaty 
text, and nations like Iran and Ezypt, then 
in sharp controversy with the United King- 
dom, approved the treaty. Finally, at the 
San Prancisco Conference, 48 out of 50 non- 
Communist allies, including 13 Asian na- 
tions, signed the treaty in an act of peace- 
making fellowship without parallel in world 
history. 

What was done once can be done again 
and it desperately needs doing, particularly 
in relation to China, United States and 
United Kingdom policies there conflict so 
harshly that whatever merit there may be 
in either’s position is canceled out by the 
other. The divergence troubles all nations 
of the commonwealth; and Asian countries, 
ready to cooperate with both Britain and 
America, find it impossible. 

Surely there is a vast range of possible 
China policies between the one extreme of 
liquidating the loyal representation of Free 
China on Formosa and the other extreme of 
now escorting them to the military recon- 
quest of the mainland. Also, we need not 
assume fatalistically that China’s future is 
now immutably foreordained, beyond our 
power to influence. 

In these times, the free world cannot afford 
deep discord. It serves only our common 
enemy. We need to apply the lesson of the 
Japanese peace: We can get unity if we care 
enough, think enough, and work enough. 

vir 

Only a united America can unify the free 
world. 

We cannot provide effective leadership if 
we ourselves are so divided that the Presi- 
dent cannot get his treaties ratified, or if he 
cannot get the money to implement his for- 
eign policies, or if foreign governments know 
that the President's policies may be reversed 
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by the next congressional or presidential 
election. 

I can testify, from personal knowledge, 
that the President and the Secretary of State 
really want bipartisanship and congressional 
cooperation in foreign policy. I know also 
that leading Republicans and Democrats in 
and out of Congress accept the need of 
working together in these dangerous times, 

Cooperation, however, requires enough 
foresight and initiative on the part of the 
Executive so that his representatives can sit 
down and talk out in advance with congres- 
sional leaders of both parties what the 
United States should do. We had that in re- 
lation to the Japanese Peace Treaty and the 
Pacific Security Treaties. We could have it 
in relation to the kind of policies which are 
proposed here, because then the initiative 
would be ours. But we cannot have an hon- 
est meeting of executive-congressional and 
Democratic-Republican minds so long as the 
administration accepts a purely defensive role 
in its foreign policy. Such a role means that 
we are constantly surprised and kept off bal- 
ance—and enormously preoccupied—by a 
series of cleverly timed and varied Soviet 
offensives spotted neatly around the globe. 
These have condemned us to improvised re- 
actions, which at times have been magnifi- 
cent, as in the case of the Berlin air lift and 
some aspects of Korea. But our policy mak- 
ers have not found policies which would put 
us in command of the situation. Under 
these conditions, domestic cooperation can 
only be of the “shotgun” variety. That is not 
good enough to stand the strains and stresses 
of these dangerous days. 
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The ideas expressed here are not put for- 
ward dogmatically but to stimulate discus- 
sion on problems so difficult that the wisest 
men can disagree. But on two points I do 
venture to be dogmatic. First, we must move 
promptly to get out of the present morass. 
Second, the policies that get us out must 
refiect the basic qualities that have made our 
Nation great in the best sense of that am- 
biguous word. 

This Nation was founded by men of lofty 
purpose. They were not content merely 
to build here a snug haven but they sought 
to create a political system which would 
inspire just government throughout the 
world. Our Declaration of Independence, as 
Lincoln said, meant, “liberty, not alone for 
the people of this country, but hope to ail 
the world, for all future time.” We have 
always been, as we always should be, the 
despair of the oppressor and the hope of the 
oppressed. 

We have, however never been a militar- 
istic people looking to war to achieve our 
ends. Indeed, the wars in which we have 
been involved have caught us quite unpre- 
pared. The American people unreservedly 
abhor war as an instrument of national pol- 
icy, so much so that during the First and 
Second World Wars we leaned over backward 
in renouncing in advance any fruits from 
military victory. We Americans do not be- 
lieve that good ends can, in fact, be pro- 
moted by invoking the evil method of war. 
Our dedication is to peace. 

We have been respectful, not arrogant, in 
our attitude toward others. Our Declara- 
tion of Independence committed us to “de- 
cent respect to the opinions of mankind.” 
We have gone on showing that respect. The 
Monroe Doctrine was published to the world 
(“We owe it, therefore, to candor * * * 
to declare”), Our Far Eastern policy sought 
an “open door” for all. Wilson committed 
himself to “open covenants, openly arrived 
at.” We eagerly participated in the United 
Nations General Assembly as a “town meet- 
ing of the world.” Public reaction to the 
Yalta and like agreements made secretly dur- 
ing World War II shows that we still believe 
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that what we plan should be good enough to 
stand the light of day. : 

The policies I have here put forward seek 
to meet these traditional tests. They would 
recommit our Nation to the universal cause 
of human liberty and just government. 
They would commit our offensive military 
power to the deterring of aggression and the 
preservation of peace. 

These policies, I believe, do even more than 
bespeak those enduring principles that are 
our priceless spiritual heritage. They befit 
our Nation in its majestic role today—at 
once the guardian and the servant of the 
hopes of all who loye freedom. 


THE BATTLE AGAINST 
SUBVERSIVES 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may speak for not 
to exceed 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from New York is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. IVES. All of us are aware of the 
significant and vital role the great 
veterans’ organizations of the United 
States are taking in the all-important 
battle against subversives. There has 
recently come to my attention a most 
worth-while campaign in New York 
State, sponsored by the Queens County 
Council of the Jewish War Veterans of 
the United States, 

These veterans have inaugurated a 
project calling to the attention of the 
local citizenry the part they can play 
in the detection and reporting of sub- 
versive activities. As a part of this un- 
dertaking, these patriotic Americans 
have reproduced, and are distributing to 
industrial concerns, civic leaders, com- 
munity and service organizations, copies 
of a letter from J. Edgar Hoover explain- 
ing how the citizens of this country can 
help fight the subversive elements with- 
in our midst. These copies are being 
sent by the thousands to defense plants 
in Queens County, and are being dis- 
tributed by them to their employees. 
Other organizations are being requested 
to give the material the widest possizie 
publicity. s 

I heartily commend the Queens Coun- 
ty Council of the Jewish War Veterans 
for this patriotic undertaking, which is 
deserving of the support of all Amer- 
icans. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp, at 
this point in my remarks, Mr. Hoover’s 
message and the covering letter of the 
Queens County Council of the Jewish 
War Veterans. 

There being no objection, the message 
and letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THIS ImportaNt Messace From Your FBI 
Tetts How You Can HELP FIGHT THE SUB- 
VERSIVE ENEMIES OF OUR COUNTR™—STATE- 
MENT or J. EDGAR Hoover, Director, FED- 
ERAL BUngAU OF INVESTIGATION 
The internal security of the United 

States can be assured with the cooperation, 

aid, and assistance of every law-abiding per- 

son in our Nation. The President of the 

United States in restating the responsibili- 

ties of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 

has called upon all law-enforcement officers, 
patriotic organizations, and individuals to 
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report information pertaining to espionage, 
sabotage, and subversive activities to the 
FBI. Plans have already been made and 
are in operation whereby the law-enforce- 
ment agencies of the Nation are working in 
close cooperation with the FBI. 

The following suggestions are being made 
to assist patriotic organizations and individ- 
uals in complying with the President’s re- 
quest: 

1. The FBI is as near to you as your tele- 
phone. The first page of every telephone 
book in the country lists the nearest office 
of the FBI. You can communicate with the 
FBI by telephone, letter, or call at our near- 
est office. 

2. Feel free to furnish all facts in your 
possession. Many times a small bit of infor- 
mation might furnish the data we are seek- 
ing. If you have any information on sab- 
otage, espionage, or subversive activities, 
contact with FBI. i 

3. The FBI is interested in receiving facts; 
we are not interested in what a person thinks 
but in what he does which undermines our 
internal security. Avoid reporting malicious 
gossip or idle rumors. 

4. Do not circulate rumors about subver- 
sive activities, or draw conclusions from in- 
formation you furnish the FBI. The data 
you possess might be incomplete or only 
partially accurate. By drawing conclusions 
based on insufficient evidence grave injus- 
tices might result to innocent persons. 

5. Once you have reported your informa- 
tion to the FBI do not endeavor to make pri- 
vate investigations. This can best be done 
by trained investigators who have access to 
data acquired over the years on individuals 
engaged in subversive activities. Hysteria, 
witch-hunts, and vigilantes weaken internal 
security. Investigations involving internal 
security require care and painstaking effort. 
We all can contribute to our internal secu- 
rity by protecting the innocent as well as by 
identifying the enemies within our midst. 
In cases involving espionage it is more im- 
portant to identify spies, their contacts, 
sources of information, and methods of com- 
munications than to make immediate arrests. 

6. Be alert. The greatest defenders against 
sabotage are the loyal American workmen 
who are producing the materials and weapons 
for our defense. They can be the “watch 
dogs” of defense in every walk of life. 

7. The forces which are most anxious to 
weaken our internal security are not always 
easy to identify. Communists have been 
trained in deceit and secretly work toward 
the day when they hope to replace our Amer- 
ican way of life with a Communist dictator- 
ship. They utilize cleverly camouflaged 
movements, such as some peace groups and 
civil-rights organizations, to achieve their 
sinister purposes. While they as individuals 
are difficult to identify, the Communist Party 
line is clear. Its first concern is the advance- 
ment of Soviet Russia and the godless Com- 
munist cause. It is important to learn to 
know the enemies of the American way of 
life. 

(Printed and distributed as a public service 
by the Americanism Commission of the 
Queens County Council, Jewish War Veterans 
of the United States of America.) 


QUEENS COUNTY COUNCIL, 


Dear SIR: As you know the President has 
called upon all individuals and patriotic or- 
ganizations to assist the FBI in combating 
the subversive enemies of our country. 

In line with this request, we have re- 
produced the enclosed letter from J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. This letter details the things 
that all of us, as patriotic Americans, can 
do to assist the FBI in their important work. 
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We are distributing this letter as a public 
service so that through our vigilance our 
country may be better protected. 

May we ask your cooperation in this proj- 
ect by calling the contents of the enclosed 
letter to the attention of the members of 
your organization. It would be appreciated 
if you would post it on your bulletin board, 
if you possess one. 

If additional copies are required, please 
contact the undersigned. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE PARMETT, 
Commander, 
Morris GIMPELSON, 
Americanism Chairman. 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I further 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor» at this point 
in my remarks an editorial from the 
April issue of the Jewish Veteran, deal- 
ing with the fight against communism 
in the local community. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


THE BATTLE Is HERE AND Now 


The roar and smoke of battle in Korea, 
and the sound and fury of debate in the 
United Nations, sometimes obscures the fact 
that we are in an ideological struggle that 
overlaps front-line fire fights and blurs na- 
tional boundaries. 

Americans often tend to oversimplify the 
nature of the Communist enemy. They tend 
to pigeonhole the Red danger into two cate- 
gories—an aggressive military coalition di- 
rected from the Kremlin, and a foreign 
ideology originated by Karl Marx, and dis- 
seminated by alien propagandists. 

A bearded, bomb-carrying Bolshevik, and 
the mustachioed caricature of Joe Stalin 
have become the stock villains in editorial 
cartoon melodrama. 

The trouble with these pictures is that 
they are banal cliches which don’t describe 
(if they ever have described) the true na- 
ture of communism in action. Moreover, 
they encourage the gravest error in military 
or political rtrategy—underestimation of 
the enemy. 


LONG ISLAND PRESS STORY 

A story in the Long Island Daily Press 
of March 19, 1952, illustrates our point. The 
story tells of a miniscule tragedy that in 
many ways duplicates the events in Czecho- 
slovakia in February 1948. 

Park Drive Heights is a 750-family garden 
apartment development, housing middle- 
class business and professional people. in 
April 1951 when the project was 6 months 
old, a tenants council was formed, called 
the Park Drive Heights Community Asso- 
ciation. - 

Subsequently, 400 families have become 
members of the association. It seemed to 
be an outlet for social and cultural needs, 
as well as an organ for their representation 
as tenants. 

But it soon appeared to many civic-minded 
members that all was not well within the 
group. A small band of leftists had assumed 
de facto control of the organization by 
occupying key positions on its board of 
directors. They had won elections in the 
group by promising fulfillment of legitimate 
aims like adequate schools, transportation, 
and social activities. They had even backed 
an independent candidate for president of 
the organization. 


RULING CIRCLE IN ACTION 


Once they had solidified control of the 
group, the ruling circle killed every proposal 
that conflicted with its political views. A 
motion to sponsor a Boy Scout troop was 
defeated on the grounds that the scouts were 
“militaristic”; the leftists killed a proposal 
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to organize a civil-defense post, claiming 
lack of funds for such a project; they wanted 
a better split than the usual 50-50 division 
in the blood donor drive, saying that only 
40 percent should go to our soldiers in Ko- 
rea; the Israel bond drive was rejected on 
the thesis that it involved the group in “for- 
eign entanglements.” 

Finally, the beleaguered president re- 
signed in disgust, taking the fight outside 
the group to the public, with the spirited as- 
sistance of the Long Island Press. 

The ex-president now admits this was a 
mistake, that the place to fight was not out- 
side the group, but within it, and that put- 
ting distance beween democracy and its an- 
tagonists is no way to win a battle, but is in 
effect leaving the field uncontested. 

Moral of the story: Average citizens are 
too obsessed with the bookkeeping of daily 
life to put in overtime in civic affairs. Left- 
wingers, on the other hand, seem willing to 
work around the clock to carry out their sub- 
versive designs. 

The time is long overdue for honest citi- 
zens to show that they're willing to work for 
freedom. The main battle for human lib- 
erty is not in Korea, it’s in your own 
community. 


THREATENED BOXCAR SHORTAGE 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for not to 
exceed 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
the Senator from Kansas may proceed. 

Mr.CARLSON. Mr. President, during 
the past few weeks I have received sev- 
eral letters and telephone calls from 
grain dealers, elevator operators, and 
farmers expressing concern about the 
boxcar supply for the moving of the 1952 
wheat crop. 

Kansas planted 15,000,000 acres of 
winter wheat and according to crop 
forecasts, based on reliable estimates, 
should produce a crop of 200,000,000 
bushels or more of winter wheat. 

Based on experience of past years, it 
is most certain that we will have a short- 
age of boxcars that will tax the patience 
of the railroads, the grain people, and 
the farmers. 5 

I requested Mr. R. E. Clark, of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, to give 
me a breakdown of the movement of old 
and new wheat during some previous 
harvest seasons. The survey shows that 
from the inspection records of the Kan- 
sas and Missouri State inspection de- 
partments in 1949, 55 percent of the total 
carloads of grain inspected by these 
agencies were old grains and only 45 
percent new grains. 

In 1951, during the same period, and 
in both Kansas and Missouri, out of the 
total of 12,443 carloads over 61 percent 
were old grains. It is this situation that 
causes us real difficulty. 

One of the letters that I received was 
from Emmet Womer, chairman of the 
Kansas PMA Committee, who writes me 
regarding the 1952 crop and calls my 
attention to some of the problems he 
feels confident will arise. 

With his letter he enclosed a copy of 
a letter to Hon. Edward F. Arn, Gov- 
ernor of Kansas, in which he outlincs 
these problems. 
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As a past Governor of the State of 
Kansas for 4 years, I am personally 
familiar with the situation that has de- 
veloped every harvest during recent 
years, and it is my opinion that this 
year will be no exception. 

In Mr. Womer’s letter to Governor 
Edward F. Arn he states that he firmly 
believes there will be great pressure on 
the boxcar situation this harvest. He 
states there has always been a shortage 
of boxcars in handling our Kansas crop 
and with the situation existing at this 
time he believes this pressure will be 
even more severe this year than it has 
been in the last year or two. 

For the past few years Commodity 
Credit has been calling the papers from 
the lending agencies well in advance of 
the April 30 deadline and thus processed 
them prior to that date so that shipping 
orders could be given immediately after 
the maturity date and in this way helped 
to move a great deal of the old grain 
before the new grain came to the ele- 
vators. For some reason this procedure 
was not followed this year—with the ex- 
ception of Dallas—thus a slowing down 
of movement when cars are available. 
There were approximately 102,000 car- 
loads of old wheat to which the Gov- 
ernment took title on April 30 and on 
which movement could have been 
started. 

A week ago Friday there were 4,685 
empty boxcars stored alongside coun- 
try elevators for grain movement and 
which could have been utilized immedi- 
ately. 

The Association of American Rail- 
roads issued an order on May 10 c. ‘ling 
for the return of all owned boxcars to 
the 13 railroads operating in the grain- 
producing area and by harvest time the 
roads will have 100 percent or more 
ownership on their lines. 

I have been assured that the oper- 
ating lines will have an adequate sup- 
ply of cars by harvest to at least meet 
the ability of the terminals and markets 
to absorb the grain. However, there are 
not enough cars to handle all the grain 
as it is immediately harvested and 
neither do the terminals have facilities 
sufficient to handle the avalanche of 
grain that moves at harvest time. 

Everyone realizes, of course, that it is 
impossible to secure a supply of boxcars 
that will move 200,000,000 bushels of 
wheat within a period of 4 to 6 weeks, 
which is the usual harvest period. 

It is true that additional storage space 
has been added through the construction 
of new elevators and an increased capac- 
ity of farm storage. Both of these items 
will be helpful. 

On April 4 I wrote a letter to Mr. G. F. 
Geissler, Administrator of the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, urging the necessity of moving 
millions of bushels of grain which the 
Commodity Credit Corporation would 
take title to following maturity of loans 
on April 30. Following receipt of my let- 
ter, Mr. Geissler and I had a rather ex- 
tended conference on this problem, and 
he assured me the Department was go- 
ing to cooperate in ev ry way possible to 
see that the old wheat was moved before 


the new wheat begins to be placed on 
the market. 

In my letter to him I again recom- 
mended the staggering of maturity dates 
to coincide with normal harvest sched- 
ules in each grain-producing area, rath- 
er than a common maturity date for all 
grain-producing States. 

I fully realize when I make this sug- 
gestion that there are some problems 
that are not easy of solution, one of 
them being the farmer will want to re- 
tain title to this wheat until April 30, or 
the latest possible date. 

In order to give the farmers every op- 
portunity to take advantage of any in- 
crease in price, it was my suggestion that 
the Department consider the issuance of 
a certificate guaranteeing the farmers 
the full market value through the pres- 
ent maturity date of April 30. 

On May 7 Mr. Geissler replied to my 
letter of April 4 concerning the move- 
ment of the 1951 and 1952 wheat crops. 

The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration contends that with a rela- 


tively smaller production in 1951, and a. 


much smaller carry-over of wheat, the 
securing of boxcars in the southern 
area will not present the problems 
that it has in the past. I sincerely hope 
this is true, but I have grave doubts that 
will be the situation at harvest time. 

I ask unanimous consent that the cor- 
respondence to which I have referred be 
printed in the Recor at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Aprtr, 4, 1952. 
Mr. G. F. GEISSLER, 
Administrator, Production and 
Marketing Administration, 
United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. GEISSLER: We are fast approach- 
ing the season of the year when considera- 
tion must be given to the car supply neces- 
sary for moving the new winter wheat crop 
which will start harvesting in south Texas 
about May 15-20, also for moving the mil- 
lions of bushels of grain which the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation will take title to 
following the maturity of loans on April 30. 

A number of grain dealers and elevator op- 
erators have already expressed concern about 
the box car supply for moving the new grain 
crop and are fearful of an acute box car 
shortage during harvest unless Commodity 
Credit Corporation grain can be moved from 
interior locations—off the farms and out of 
country elevators—well in advance of the 
new harvest. 

I am fully aware of the difficulty facing 
the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion regarding the movement of Government 
loan grains in the short time after they re- 
ceive title to these grains because of the 
present policy of making all loans on small 
grains come due on the same date, and your 
files will show that for many years I have 
recommended the staggering of maturity 
dates to coincide with normal harvest scheti- 
ules in each producing area rather than a 
common maturity date for all grain pro- 
ducing States. 

I have suggested repeatedly that loans 
Made on grain produced in the States of New 
Mexico, Texas, and Oklahoma mature Feb- 
ruary 28, in the States of Missouri, Kansas, 
Colorado, Nebraska, and Iowa they mature 
on March 31 and in the northern and cen- 
tral eastern States these loans mature on 
April 30 as at present, 
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the new crop and to get 
them into suitable storage than for moving 
the old grains which have been in suitable 
storage for long periods. 

I am thoroughly familiar with the purpose 
of the common maturity date to provide 
all producers with the same opportunity to 
sell their commodities through trade chan- 
nels and in order to continue this protection 
to the producers I suggest for your consid- 


If, for example, the maturity date of loans 
made on grain produced in the States of 
New Mexico, Texas and Oklahoma was ad- 
vanced to February 28, a certificate could be 
issued guaranteeing the farmer any advance 
in the market through April 30, thus permit- 
ting the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
take title to the grain and, in turn, move the 
grain from interior points to the terminals 
or ports. The same procedure would be 
followed in the states of Missouri, Kansas, 
Colorado, Nebraska and Iowa. 

The purpose of this recommendation is to 
minimize the strain on the boxcar supply 
during the harvest season and the heavier 
loading months, thus assuring the produc- 
ers of boxcar supply sufficiently adequate 
to move their new crops to suitable storage. 

I would be glad to have an early reply from 
you stating your reaction to this recommen- 
dation. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK CARLSON. 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE, PRODUCTION AND 
MARKETING ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 7, 1952. 
Hon. PRANK CARLSON, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR CARLSON: Reference is made 
to your letter of April 4 concerning the 
movement of the 1951 and 1952 wheat crops, 

We are aware of the conditions which have 
existed in the past when it became necessary 
to move large quantities of CCC-owned 
grain, and at the same time move new-crop 
grain. In reviewing this situation as it 
might affect the 1952 crop we feel that there 
will be very little congestion in terminal and 
subterminal areas in the Southwest and 
Middle West this year as compared with 
previous years as the quantity of wheat 
placed under the 1951 price support program 
in these areas is considerably less than in 
1950, and indications are that a substantial 
amount has already been redeemed by pro- 
ducers. In addition, we are reasonably sure 
that stocks of wheat in terminal positions in 
these areas are not as great as they have 
been in past years, and that the stocks of 
farm-stored wheat are also less. 

We feel that with a relatively smaller 
production in 1951, and a much smaller 
carry-over of wheat, securing boxcars in the 
Southern Plains area will not present the 
problems that it has in the past. The pres- 
ent estimate of the July 1, 1952, carry-over is 
258,000,000 bushels, compared with 396,000,- 
000 bushels on July 1, 1951, and 425,000,000 
bushels on July 1, 1950. 

Grain sorghums is second to wheat as a 
cash grain crop in the Southwest and at this 
time it seems certain that CCC will acquire 
very little, if any, under the 1951 price- 
support operations. In 1949 and 1950, CCC 
took delivery of enormous quantities of grain 
sorghums under the price-support programs, 
approximately 34 and 77 million bushels, 
respectively. This large take-over of grain 
sorghums, together with large deliveries of 
wheat, caused serious storage congestion in 
that area, But during the past 2 years nearly 
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all of the CCcC- owned stocks of grain sor- 
ghums have been exported, and stocks of 
wheat owned by CCC in that area are the 
lowest in 3 years. 

Beginning with the 1949 crop, we advanced 
the loan maturity date on grain sorghums to 
March 31 to assist in clearing country and 
terminal positions prior to the take-over of 
wheat. We should also point out that avail- 
able storage space in the Southwest has been 
greatly increased in the past few years due 
to the construction of new warehouses and 
additions to country, terminal and subter- 
minal warehouses, as well as considerable 
more farm storage. Except for temporary 
and local emergencies, we do not anticipate 
difficulty in the transportation and storage 
of the wheat crop this year, even though we 
may have a large crop. 

In regard to the staggered maturity date, 
we feel that although all wheat loans have 
a common maturity date, in actual practice 
the delivery by the producer is staggered. 
In the South and Southwest areas it is a 
common practice to move old stocks of 
wheat out immediately after April 30, while 
farther north it has been the practice to 
delay the movement consistent with the de- 
mand and the availability of storage since 
harvest is later. In years when there is a 
large take-over of price-support wheat, ter- 
minal and subterminal storage is congested 
and even a large number of boxcars will not 
relieve the situation. However, in years 
when there is a small take-over, such as we 
anticipate this year, we are able to move 
wheat through regular channels without dis- 
rupting the normal transportation. 

For several years many requests have been 
received for advancing or staggering the 
maturity date for the wheat-price-support 
program. The larger number of these re- 
quests have been from warehousemen, trans- 
portation groups, and other industry groups 
whose income is not directly affected by the 
cash market value of wheat. Their source 
of income is derived from warehousing and 
shipping wheat at established rates. In the 
past, warehouse storage rates established by 
CCC have provided for earning a full year's 
storage charges in the first 230 days of the 
storage year, with the remainder of the year 
storage free. The warehouseman, of course, 
was anxious to ship the wheat after this 
earning period in order to be relieved of his 
responsibility of storing it on free time. 
Our recently announced schedule of rates 
under the Uniform Grain Storage Agreement 
provide for continuous storage earnings 
through the year, which no doubt will re- 
lieve some of the anxiety on the part of 
warehousemen to have wheat moved. 

Wheat is the major grain crop marketed by 
producers, therefore the maturity date was 
set on April 30 to give producers as much 
time as possible to market their wheat 
through trade channels rather than to deliver 
it to CCC. Wheat should not be turned to 
CCC unless trade channels cannot handle it 
through the market. An advance or stagger- 
ing of maturity dates would tend to defeat 
this purpose by making a shorter marketing 
period for producers to sell their grain. The 
average monthly market price for wheat dur- 
ing the year is frequently the highest dur- 
ing the months of March and April. A re- 
view of the warehouse loans liquidated by 
producers in the Southwest shows that 40 
Percent of the loans liquidated in 1942, 58 
percent in 1948 and 31 percent in 1949 were 
liquidated in April. During the period 1943 
1947 market prices were generally above the 
loan levels. 

Staggering of maturity dates would work a 
disadvantage on the Southwest producer, as 
the dates of maturity in that area would 
necessarily have to be advanced over the 
other areas, thereby shortening the period 
during which the Southwest producer could 
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market his wheat. This would increase the 
amount of wheat taken over by CCC in that 
area and would increase the problem, as well 
as take away from the normal trade chan- 
nels grain that would have moved through 
them under the present maturity date. We 
should also keep in mind that in years when 
we have a surplus and wheat is turned over 
to CCC in large quantities, terminal ware- 
houses are usually filled close to capacity and 
the earlier maturity date would not help as 
there would not be any warehouse space 
available to move the grain into for storage. 
Considerable thought and study has been 
given to the suggestion of advancing the ma- 
turity dates and issuing certificates to pro- 
ducers. We find that such a plan would be 
extremely complicated and practically un- 
workable Either the identity of the wheat 
would have to be preserved for the account 
of the producer in order that he might do 
his own marketing, or CCC would have to 
pay an equity on the certificate to the pro- 
ducer, which would be equivalent to CCC 
paying a bonus for wheat which it would not 
need, but which should be marketed through 
regular channels. We do not feel that this 
responsibility should be assumed by CCC. 

We certainly intend to keep in touch with 
the situation in the Southwest, and if at 
any time it appears that we should take steps 
to remedy the congestion of wheat in termi- 
nal and sub-terminal positions, we will exert 
every effort possible to relieve the situation. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. F. GEISSLER, 
Administrator. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, 
Washington, D. C., April 10, 1952. 
Hon. FRANK CARLSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR CARLSON: Referring further 
to our exchange of letters in reference to the 
maturity date on grain loans. 

You will recall the survey I had made dur- 
ing harvest of the 1949 winter wheat crop 
of the inspection records of the Kansas and 
Missouri State Inspection Departments, 
which survey showed that during the peak 
of the harvest 55 percent of the total car- 
loads of grain inspected by these agencies 
were old grains and only 45 percent new 
grains. 

I had Mr. Bruce Pennington review the 
records of the Kansas State Inspection De- 
partment on inspections made at Atchison, 
Hutchinson, Kansas City, Topeka, Wichita, 
and Salina for the period June 20 to July 10 
inclusive, 1951, which period covered the 
peak movement during the harvest season, 
In this 18-day period the Kansas State In- 
spection Department sampled 9,372 carloads, 
of which 5,570 or 59.4 percent were old grains 
and only 3,802 carloads new grains. 

The Missouri State Inspection Department 
sampled 3,071 carloads, of which 2,043 or 66.5 
percent were old grains and 1,028 new grains. 

These two State grain inspection agencies 
sampled 12,443 carloads of grain in this pe- 
riod, of which 7,613 carloads or 61.2 percent 
were old grains. 

Is it any wonder why the country-elevator 
operators and the farmers complain about 
an inadequate boxcar supply during the 
harvest season when the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture is using over one- 
half of the box cars in grain service for han- 
dling the previous season’s crop? The stag- 
gering of maturity dates should go a long 
way toward correcting this situation and 
thus make many thousands of additional 
boxcars available to the farmers and grain 
trade generally during the harvest season for 
moving the new crop to suitable storage. 

Very truly yours, 
R. E. CLARK. 
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UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING 
ADMINISTRATION, 
Manhattan, Kans., April 10, 1952. 
Hon. FRANK CARLSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CARLSON: The enclosed let- 
ter was prepared and sent to Gov. Edward F. 
Arn to set forth the views of the Kansas PMA 
Committee in relation to the marketing of 
the 1952 wheat crop and to call attention 
to some of the problems that we believe exist 
in relation to this subject this year. We 
thought that it would not be out of order to 
furnish you with a copy of this letter since 
it sets forth our views on the subject at this 
time. We are concerned that Kansas farmers 
may sell their wheat crop at too cheap a 
price. If this is done it will not be good for 
Kansas, either for the farm people or for 
business in general in this State. We have 
excellent prospects for a fine crop, and we 
hope that the marketing situation will be 
stabilized so that farmers will receive at least 
90 percent of parity, either in the form of 
sales made on the open market or by greater 
participation in the price-support loan or 
purchase-agreement program. 

We will be glad to receive any suggestions 
that you may have to give us with regard to 
the subjects discussed or on any other sub- 
jects relating to our work. We are going to 
the field beginning April 28 to meet with 
county PMA committees and county person- 
nel to discuss with them the new procedure 
which will simplify the handling of loan 
papers. This new procedure will increase the 
responsibilities in county offices and make a 
slight decrease in work in the State offices 
and we believe a considerable decrease in 
work at regional commodity offices. These 
changes will not occur immediately, but as 
the new plan is put into effect, it will result 
essentially in these changes. 

Very truly yours, 
EMMET WOMER, 
Chairman, Kansas State PMA Com- 
mittee. 
Hon. Epwarp F. ARN, 
Governor of Kansas, 
Topeka, Kans. 

DEAR GOVERNOR ARN: One of the primary 
subjects which is of tremendous interest to 
a large number of people in Kansas is the 
development of each year’s wheat crop and 
the related problems which such crops al- 
ways bring to our attention. For 1952 it is 
estimated very reliably that the crop may 
exceed 200,000,000 bushels. We are all very 
glad that this kind of crop is in prospect, and 
all of us in the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and I am sure every other citi- 
zen within the State, are very hopeful that 
this kind of crop develops and that harvest 
conditions permit it to be gathered with a 
minimum of difficulty. We have been giving 
considerable thought to problems which we 
anticipate will arise in connection with the 
wheat-marketing program this year, and we 
desire at this time to mention them to you 
for such consideration as you may wish to 
give these subjects. 

We believe that there are several factors 
in the picture at this time which may tend 
to stimulate cash sale of wheat at harvest- 
time. As you probably know, the Pure Food 
and Drug Administration has announced 
plans to carry out their sanitation program 
to the elevator level. We understand that 
they began this program in bakeries about 
7 years ago and in mills about 3 years ago. 
The new sanitation standards have deen 
publicized quite widely among farmers, and 
they are a subject of conversation by almost 
every wheat producer and handler at this 
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time, An effort is being made to administer 
this program so that it will not scare pro- 
ducers into a hurried-up sale of wheat at 
harvesttime, but we believe that even though 
efforts are made to keep the matter on a 
stable basis a feeling has already developed 
to such an extent among farmers that they 
will make every effort to sell their wheat 
from combines rather than to put it into 
storage. 

Another factor is that the investigations 
connected with the Garden City elevator and 
three others in Kansas and the general pub- 
licity dealing with the value of warehouse 
receipts, along with the adequacy of storage 
laws in this and other States, has tended to 
raise a question in the minds of producers 
as to the safety of storing grain in ware- 
houses, Authorities differ on the influence 
that this will have on the marketing of 
wheat, but it is almost certain to have an 
influence which will favor the sale of wheat 
at harvesttime. 

We think the factors mentioned above will 
bring about a great pressure to sell wheat as 
cash grain at harvesttime. It is probable 
that it will depress the market, and we fear 
that many farmers may sell their crop at 
less money than they really should receive 
for it. We believe that this will also put a 
very great pressure on the boxcar situation, 
We have always had a shortage at harvest- 
time in boxcars for handling our Kansas 
crop, and, with the situation existing at this 
time, we believe that this pressure will be 
even more severe this year than it has been 
in the last year or two, I think the people 
of the State generally look to you to help 
solve such problems as the boxcar supply, 
and we feel sure that you will receive re- 
quests for assistance in this matter in the 
very near future, if you have not already re- 
ceived them, from some of the outlying ship- 
ping points in this State. As we all know, 
there is not enough of a supply of boxcars 
to move a 200,000,000-bushel wheat crop out 
of the State within a period of 4 to 6 weeks 
around harvest, and the best that can be 
done in this matter of transportation facili- 
ties will not provide the entire answer to 
the problem. We have encouraged farmers 
to construct additional storage and have 
made loans to more than 1,000 farmers for 
this purpose. We have also encouraged com- 
mercial elevators to build additional storage 
space, and for a period of time we conducted 
a program whereby the Commodity Credit 
Corporation guaranteed the use of a portion 
of the space that was constructed by eleva- 
tors. In northeast Kansas and extreme 
western Kansas there are a few CCC-owned 
bins which are available for rent to farmers 
for storing grain. 

“The loan program on wheat will be avail- 
able in the same manner in 1952 as has been 
true in the past. Loans will be made at not 
less than $2.17 per bushel, United States na- 
tional farm average, and if the parity price 
of wheat on July 1 is such as to give a higher 
loan price, then the higher loan rate will be 
announced. The final rate will be 90 per- 
cent of July 1 parity. At present it appears 
that the loan rate will be approximately $2.21 
per bushel rather than the $2.17 announced 
as the minimum by the Department of Agri- 
culture. Improvements are being made in 
the handling of loan documents by the 
PMA State and county offices so that ware- 
house receipts covering grain in store will 
always be kept in the county, either by the 
local lending agency or in the hands of the 
county PMA committee. This improvement 
is in contrgst to the plan which has been 
in effect since the program started several 
years ago whereby warehouse receipts were 
lodged with the lending agencies. Then 
when the notes were discounted to other 
banks, the warehouse receipts went along 
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with the notes and in such handling, they 
sometimes got very far removed from the 
place where the loan was made. Under such 
circumstances the farmers were not always 
able to locate their warehouse receipts as 
promptly as they needed them to take advan- 
tage of an improved market condition. Un- 
der the new plans there will be no difficulty 
in this respect, and the farmers can get their 
receipts on very short notice for the sale of 
their grain if they so desire. We believe the 
new plan will be more efficient and permit 
some personnel reductions after a short 
time. 

We are very much interested that Kansas 
have a good wheat crop this year. We are 
also very much interested in seeing to it 
that farmers get a fair price for the grain. 
From a food production and conservation 
program standpoint, we are very anxious that 
every bushel of grain that is produced be 
placed in adequate storage for safekeeping. 
We think that by the combined efforts of 
everyone related to this program we can 
accomplish a great lot of good by giving 
these factors careful consideration and trying 
to anticipate the answers to the problems 
which now appear. 

We make this rather full explanation of 
the situation so that you will know our 
thinking on this matter. We are very di- 
rectly concerned with it because we could 
very easily have circumstances that would 
cause a lot of people to utilize the loan pro- 
gram this year. We are also vitally inter- 
ested in seeing to it that farmers receive at 
least the 90 percent of parity prices that are 
available to them under the provisions of 
the price support program. There are other 
problems such as the supply of machinery 
repairs, the supply of fuel and the supply of 
labor which we have also given considerable 
thought to and have tried to help with these 
matters wherever we have had the oppor- 
tunity. We think that no one group will be 
able to meet every one of the problems which 
are anticipated, but by working together, 
with everyone conscious of the situation, we 
can accomplish a great amount of good which 
will benefit Kansas and the people in this 
and other States. 

We are sending a copy of this letter to our 
Members of Congress since it sums up our 
thinking on the matter and may be helpful 
to them. 

Very truly yours, 
EMMET WOMER, 

Chairman, Kansas State PMA Committee. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUM- 
PHREY IN SUPPORT OF BUREAU 
OF RECLAMATION TRANSMISSION 
LINES IN MINNESOTA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks a statement 
which I made before the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee in support of the 
Bureau of Reclamation transmission 
lines in Minnesota. The statement was 
made on May 8, 1952. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY BEFORE 
THE SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE IN 
SUPPORT oF BUREAU OF RECLAMATION TRANS- 
MISSION LINES IN MINNESOTA 
I am beginning to anticipate with some 

pleasure my annual spring visit with you 

gentlemen of the committee. Again this 
year, as last, I would like to present some 
outstanding citizens of Minnesota, including 
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representatives of the same group of rural- 
electric cooperatives that appeared before 
you last year as well as representatives of 
three of the great electric utility companies 
of my State. I am proud and happy to say 
that this year the cooperatives of Minnesota 
and the private utilities appear before this 
committee to lend their united support to a 
plan for bringing Missouri Valley hydroelec- 
tric power to our State. Last year, I out- 
lined in detail the dificult power situation 
being faced by many rural-electric coopera- 
tives in Minnesota, Their power costs are 
among the highest in the country, and, in 
some instances, the cooperatives have been 
advised by their wholesale energy suppliers 
that electric load growth on the farm must 
stop because additional capacity to meet in- 
creasing farm loads is simply not available 
from existing sources. 

Last year we also indicated that the three 
major power companies operating in Minne- 
sota were, up to that time, either unable or 
unwilling to supply the cooperatives with 
adequate electricity at reasonable rates. 

Minnesota is a growing State. We need 
more electrical power. Our REA’s are un- 
able to fulfill all of the requests that come 
to them for expanded service. Our private 
utilities are faced with the necessity of either 
greatly expanding their present steam plant 
facilities or having an assurance that they 
will be permitted to share in the benefits of 
low cost hydroelectric power from the Mis- 
sourl River dams, This uncertainty as to 
whether or not we in Minnesota will be per- 
mitted to share in low cost hydroelectric 
power has made it most difficult for our 
REA's or our private utilities to plan their 
future development program. If we are not 
going to get hydroelectric power, if it is all 
going to be used in South Dakota and North 
Dakota and other Missouri Valley States, 
then we must expand our present facilities. 
If, however, we are g to share—as we 
rightfully should—in Missouri River hydro- 
electric power, then we must do so now. It 
would not be sound economics to expand 
present generation facilities if we are going 
to be able to get the power generated at the 
dams on the Missouri River. The Congress 
must determine just where we stand. We 
need action this year. 

Yes, the Minnesota situation is peculiar 
because of the fact that power from the 
Bureau of Reclamation’s Missouri River Basin 
transmission system, which will be energized 
by hydroelectric dams presently under con- 
struction on the Missouri River, will be avail- 
able for us in Minnesota by late 1953, accord- 
ing to present schedules. For this reason, it 
is, at this time, uneconomical for individual 
cooperatives that are short of power to in- 
stall additional generating equipment. The 
cost of additional generating capacity could 
not be amortized prior to the time when 
Missouri Basin hydroelectric power would 
become available to them at a substantially 
lower figure than that at which any fuel- 
generated energy would be produced. In 
other words, after the hydro power becomes 
available, their generating equipment will 
not be used to any great extent, and money 
tied up in such equipment would be lost. 

Last year we asked that $7,000,000 be ap- 
propriated to the Bureau of Reclamation so 
that certain transmission lines which would 
ultimately be needed for the transmission 
and distribution of Missouri Basin power 
could be built a year in advance. The lines 
so built would have been leased by the co- 
operatives and used to integrate the com- 
bined existing reserve generating capacity 


‘of six of the cooperatives which already 


own generating stations. By this means, 
we could have effectively increased the total 
over-all capacity of the cooperatives by 60,- 
000 kilowatts. The Bureau lines would have 
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been used to deliver this power to the 16 
cooperatives that are experiencing shortages 
and would have been sufficient to tide them 
over until such time as they could reason- 
ably expect the Missouri River hydro energy 
to become available in the normal course 
of the Reclamation Bureau marketing ac- 
tivities. The lines we asked for would have 
initially been rented from the Bureau by 
the cooperatives and ultimately become part 
of the Missouri Basin network. Their cost 
would have been fully amortized with in- 
terest. 

Last year we thought that our plan was 
the only one which could provide an eco- 
nomical solution to our rural power supply 
problem in Minnesota at a time when it 
seemed that no progress could be made in 
negotiations between the cooperatives and 
the power companies, 

As you know, last year our plan was op- 
posed before this committee by the power 
companies concerned. This, coupled with 
the fact that the funds we requested were 
not included in the President's budget re- 
quest at that time, apparently led the com- 
mittee to turn down our request. Our pres- 
ence here today with an alternate and bet- 
ter plan, made possible by continued bar- 
gaining between the cooperatives and the 
companies, is, of course, evidence of the fact 
that our problem has not been solved. The 
power shortage continued to grow. The de- 
mands upon the cooperatives, the municipal 
plants, and the private utilities for expanded 
service continue to mount. We are at a point 
where a decision must be reached. Either 
we share in the publicly developed hydro- 
electric power of the Missouri River, which 
we in Minnesota as taxpayers help pay for, 
or we must proceed immediately to build 
new generating plants in order to meet our 
power needs. This we do not want to do 
unless necessity compels us. The REA co- 
operatives, the municipalities, the private 
power companies, all appear before this com- 
mittee urging favorable consideration of our 
request that electric consumers be privileged 
to share in the low-cost electrical power 
from the Missouri River. 

Last year I did everything within my 
power to bring the needs of our farmers 
and other electric consumers to the atten- 
tion of this committee and the Senate. At 
that time, the representatives of 16 coopera- 
tives presented to this committee a plan that 
would have provided for advance construc- 
tion of Bureau of Reclamation transmission 
lines. We offered a plan that was designed 
to meet the immediate power shortage with- 
out waste of capital investment. That plan 
Was rejected. 

Today, however, we are here to ask your 
favorable action on a new plan which has 
been made possible only by complete co- 
operation between the cooperatives and the 
power companies of Minnesota and the 
United States Bureau of Reclamation. Un- 
der this plan 20 Minnesota cooperatives, 
serving 180,000 farm families, and the great 
power companies serving the State, together 
with 11 municipal systems, are supporting 
a budget item of $2,913,600 to initiate con- 
struction of a 230-kilovolt backbone trans- 
mission system which will connect the Gar- 
rison and Fort Randall hydroelectric sta- 
tions with major subtransmission hubs in 
Minnesota. This 230-kilovolt line would run 
from Jamestown to Fergus Falls to Benson 
to Granite Falls to Mankato to Blue Earth 
to Jackson and back to Fort Randall. It 
would provide power to western Minnesota 
from the Fort Randall and Garrison power 
plants which are now being built by the 
Corps of Engineers. Under Bureau of Rec- 
lamation plans, approved by the Budget Bu- 
reau, the Government would build and own 
the 230-kilovolt backbone line. At appro- 
priate points, as mentioned above, trans- 
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former stations would be built so that the 
power could be put into the lower voltage 
lines of the cooperatives and the private 
companies. Then, over private and coopera- 
tive-owned lines, which are always available 
and under construction, the interested par- 
ties would team up to deliver power to the 
ultimate users. 

In order to solve our immediate power 
shortage in some areas of the State, the 
three major power companies have agreed on 
plans for the integration of their facilities 
which will make additional power available 
to the cooperatives which need it. 

I would like to emphasize that we are not 
here today in the role of asking for special 
consideration outside of the budget, but are 

g for approval of the budget item of 
$2,913,600, which was included for the ini- 
tiation of construction on this Minnesota 
230-kilovolt line. This item has the un- 
qualified support of both the power com- 
panies and the rural electric cooperatives. 
The planning behind the budget item has 
been developed in the true tradition of a 
liberal free-enterprise system and is what 
this committee has strived to achieve for 
many years. We in Minnesota are proud of 
the results we have achieved. 

This budget item of $2,913,600 was sup- 
ported by representatives of both the cooper- 
atives and the power companies of Minnesota 
before the House committee. The item was 
unopposed before the House committee. 
Nonetheless, the committee, although ad- 
mitting the item had the support of both 
the private utilities and the cooperatives, 
deleted it from the bill, stating, in the re- 
port, that it was not convinced of the need 
for construction of the line with Federal 
funds. 

I certainly respect the opinions of the 
Members of the other House, and of the 
House Appropriations Committee, but I do 
not understand their reasoning in deleting 
this money. Last year, the Congress refused 
funds for the advance construction of lines in 
Minnesota which would have made available 
an additional 60,000 to 70,000 kilowatts of 
badly needed electric power to the cooper- 
atives through the integration of existing co- 
operative thermal generation facilities. This 
year we again are asking the help of the 
Congress in solving our power shortages, and 
are presenting a program which has the un- 
qualified support of all the power-marketing 
organizations in the State. Mr. C. T. Brem- 
icker, vice president of the Northern States 
Power Co., the largest electric utility in Min- 
nesota, said, in his testimony before the 
House subcommittee that it was not eco- 
nomical for his company to build this 230- 
kilovolt line because of the fact that the line 
would extend for some distance outside of 
his service area, and because the company 
could not amortize the line and pay for its 
maintenance and operation while making 
the power available to the cooperatives at the 
514-mill Bureau of Reclamation rate. The 
3 power companies serving the 20 co- 
operatives represented here stated before the 
House Committee that they were expanding 
their generation and transmission facilities 
as rapidly as possible and could take care of 
the cooperatives, but only at present whole- 
sale rats of between 11 and 17 mills per 
kilowatt-hour as compared with the 514-mill 
rate of the Bureau. 

So if we are to assume that a transmission 
line from the generating stations to the 
load centers is necessary for the delivery of 
Missouri Basin power to Minnesota, and if 
we understand that the companies find it 
uneconomical to construct the 230-kilovolt 
backbone facilities necessary to deliver Mis- 
souri Basin hydroelectric power to Minnesota 
at the Bureau rate, there seems to be no 
choice but to allow the Government to build 
the lines. 
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I emphasize that this Bureau wholesale 
rate means a difference in the cost of whole- 
sale power of 544 mills compared to 11 to 17 
mills now paid by the cooperatives. In 1950, 
these 20 cooperatives alone purchased ap- 
proximately 200,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
energy for which they paid $2,600,000. Had 
this power been available at the Bureau rate, 
$1,500,000 would have been saved by these 
20 cooperatives. By 1960, their loads will 
have grown so that the annual saving at that 
time will be approximately $3,600,000 per 
year for the 20 cooperatives. . 

There is one question which I would like 
to anticipate. That is the possibility of 
these cooperatives borrowing money from 
REA to achieve the same purpose. Their 
engineers have estimated that it would take 
approximately $32,000,000 of REA money in 
Minnesota to place the cooperatives in a po- 
sition whereby they could utilize the Mis- 
souri Basin power. This plan, which would 
probably be impossible under the restrictions 
of the Rural Electrification Act, would pro- 
vide for service to cooperatives only. REA 
is not allowed to loan money to provide ser- 
vice to municipalities and other preference 
agencies. On the other hand, the plan we 
have presented means that Missouri Basin 
hydro power will be available to all citizens 
of Minnesota lying-within the Bureau’s mar- 
keting area. 


TIDELANDS LEGISLATION—STATE- 
MENT BY PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
am. the Senator from Texas may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, on last Saturday night the Presi- 
dent of the United States addressed a 
private organization. During the course 
of his remarks he took occasion to refer 
to a bill which recently passed this 
body—the so-called tidelands legislation, 

Mr. Truman’s language on this subject 
can be most charitably described as “un- 
usual.” It was particularly unusual in 
that he still has a constitutional duty 
to perform in respect to this proposed 
legislation. He must approve, disap- 
prove, or permit it to become law with- 
out his signature. 

Ordinarily, the President’s decisions 
on these matters are communicated di- 
rectly to the Congress. There are well- 
established channels for such communi- 
cations. For some reason known only to 
himself, Mr. Truman did not see fit to 
make use of those channels. 

Instead, he decided to inform Con- 
gress of his attitude through the me- 
dium of a political forum and the press. 
He told that forum that the proposed 
legislation represented “robbery in 
broad daylight—and on a colossal scale.” 

There is robbery involved in this issue. 
But who is robbing whom? 

For more than 100 years these sub- 
merged lands have been considered a 
part of the public domain in my State. 
That viewpoint has been upheld by in- 
ternational treaty, three Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the 
National Association of Attorneys Gen- 
eral, the governors conference, an over- 
whelming majority of the Members of 
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the House of Representatives, and a sub- 
stantial majority of the Members of the 
United States Senate. 

The tidelands legislation would con- 
firm what has been held by all of them, 
namely, that the submerged lands belong 
to the States. It would block an out- 
rageous attempt to take from the States 
property that is rightfully theirs. 

The President’s statement on robbery 
is no more accurate than his statement 
on ownership of the submerged lands. 
Possibly if he had taken the time to look 
up the facts, he would not have been so 
reckless in his language. 

In his prepared statement, the Presi- 
dent said that Federal ownership has 
been affirmed by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. I do not believe 
that to be an accurate statement of the 
facts. 

The actual facts are these: The Solici- 
tor General asked the Court to rule that 
the Federal Government was possessed 
of paramount rights of proprietorship 
in the submerged lands. Instead, the 
Court refrained from passing on the 
question of ownership and came up with 
the weird doctrine that the Federal Gov- 
ernment possessed paramount rights. 

Who is robbing whom? The States 
that seek to protect their own property 
or the Federal bureaucracy that seeks to 
take it from them? 

Mr. Truman may, if he wishes, accuse 
the distinguished jurists, State officials, 
and legislators I have mentioned as 
being guilty of robbery in broad day- 
light. But the people will look at the 
facts and decide just who is the thief 
and who is the victim. 

Mr. President, this is a day when the 
air is full of strange and unusual doc- 
trines. The steel mills have been seized 
upon the pretext that the President has 
inherent powers that override the plain 
language of the Constitution. An at- 
tempt is being made to seize the sub- 
merged lands on the pretext that the 
Federal Government has paramount 
rights regardless of the question of own- 
ership. 

Both doctrines—the inherent powers 
and the paramount rights—are defended 
largely by reckless charges and wild ac- 
cusations. 

Personally, I do not think the mem- 
bers of this body are going to be influ- 
enced by intemperate language or in- 
timidated by political statements. I do 
not believe they will vote to set aside 
custom, agreements, tradition, and the 
Constitution because of pressure, from 
whatever source it may come. 

Mr. IVES obtained the floor. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield so that 
I may make an expression or two in 
keeping with the statement made by the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON]? 

Mr. IVES. If I may retain possession 
of the floor by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Nevada 
may proceed. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege, some years ago, to in- 
troduce the first bill which had to do with 
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confirming ownership of submerged 
lands in the States. Long and extensive 
hearings were held by the subcommittee, 
of the Committee on the Juticiary, of 
which I have the honor of being chair- 
man. Those hearings proved beyond 
any peradventure of a doubt, in my judg- 
ment, as the rights to the submerged 
lands and the minerals therein belong, 
namely, in the States bordering on the 
coasts. That is especially true with re- 
gard to the State of Texas and with re- 
gard to the State of Louisiana. It is 
equally true with reference to other 
coastal States. 

I wish to join in the expressions made 
by the junior Senator from Texas a mo- 
ment ago. I do so from a long study of 
the subject and a very fixed opinion 
based upon facts presented to my com- 
mittee. Ialso wish to join with Senators 
who favor the bill as brought to the Sen- 
ate by the conference committee and as 
previously passed by the Senate. If it 
is vetoed, I shall be one Senator who will 
vote for overriding the veto. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S ATTACK ON 
REPUBLICAN SENATORS 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may address 
the Senate for not to exceed 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from Idaho may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, on Sat- 
urday night at the Statler Hotel, the 
President of the United States addressed 
a group of diners designated as Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action. Ordinarily 
it would be a great honor to be named and 
mentioned by the President of the United 
States; but I do not believe the manner 
in which I was mentioned on Saturday 
night by the President of the United 
States in a most intemperate and false 
statement can in any respect be consid- 
ered an honor. 

I have just listened to the junior Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Jonnson], who ex- 
plained his position with respect to the 
intemperate remarks made by the Presi- 
dent to the same group against those 
who voted for the so-called Holland 
tidelands bill. I wish to address myself 
to certain other statements made by the 
President, who apparently was having a 
lot of fun at the expense of others, at the 
Statler Hotel, Saturday night. 

Mr. President, when the President of 
the United States accused the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Carn], the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Munpr], the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER], and the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] of not being 
loyal Americans, that hurt me more 
than what the President said about me, 
However, the President included me with 
that illustrious group. 

Mr. President, while I am on that sub- 
ject, let me say that if the President of 
the United States can find a better Amer- 
ican than the distinguished junior Sena- 
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tor from Washington, Harry Carn, I want 
the President to reach into his grab bag 
of New Dealers and bring forth his name. 
I happen to know my friend and my 
neighbor, the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Carn}, who in World War 
II fought for his country as a patriotic, 
loyal, able, fighting American. There 
is not a Member of the Senate who can 
match his patriotism as a truly great 
fighting man on the field of actual hard 
combat in the service of his country. 
For the President of the United States 
to use against him and other Senators 
the language he did was certainly in- 
temperate and unjustified, and caused 
the respect I have had for the great dig- 
nity of the office of President of the 
United States to be seriously strained. 

Mr. President, on Saturday night in 
his tirade of abuse against certain Re- 
publican Senators, the President of the 
United States named me as the number 
2 man who, so he said, was not an Ameri- 
can, but first and always was a Republi- 
can. The President’s remarks were di- 
rected against certain Senators who had 
discussed bipartisanship in connection 
with our foreign policy, and the Presi- 
dent referred particularly to the debate 
which occurred in regard to a statement 
made by the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY]. 

Mr. President, how would you feel if 
you were the junior Senator from Idaho 
and if you listened to the President of the 
United States make a speech in which 
he used your name and uttered a com- 
plete falsehood about you? 

I have checked the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp as of April 24, 1952, the date of 
the debate mentioned by the President 
in his remarks, and I find that these 
are the facts: I was acting minority 
leader, for the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES]. 
The only words I uttered on the floor 
of the Senate on that date were in 
connection with suggesting the absence 
of a quorum and subsequently in ask- 
ing unanimous consent that the order 
for the call of the roll, following my sug- 
gestion of the absence of a quorum, be 
rescinded. This was purely a perfunc- 
tory function of the minority leader and 
nothing more. Never once did I use 
the name of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. WmEy]. Never once did I in- 
terrogate the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Carn]. 
Never once did I discuss bipartisanship 
in connection with foreign policy. 
Never once did I, in any way, take part 
in the debate. Yet the President of the 
United States had this to say to the Na- 
tion Saturday night, and I quote the 
President: 

But what happened? 


That is, with respect to the debate I 
just mentioned. 


First of all, the Bertie McCormick sabotage 
press jumped on Senator Winey. They said 
he had endangered his country, betrayed the 
voters of his State, and imperilled his party. 
Then his Republican colleagues in the Senate 
went after him. Senator Cam and Sena- 
tor WELEER— 
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That is, Mr. President, the present 
speaker— 
and Senator Munpt and Senator HICKEN- 
Looper and Senator SCHOEPPEL and Senator 
Bripces and Senator Fercuson went after 
him in a pack. They smeared at him, and 
jeered at him, and distorted his words, and 
cross-questioned him. They gave him to 
understand that this was an election year. 


That ends his tirade as it pertained to 
me. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Idaho can make mistakes as well as 
anyone else. I certainly do not feel that 
Iam a saint and not subject to criticism, 
but when the President of the United 
States stoops so low as to use my name 
and in connection with it utter an ab- 
solute falsehood, then I reserve the right 
to stand up and protest. I never spoke 
a word in the debate on April 24, 1952, 
and had the President of the United 
States used half common sense, or had 
his “ghost writers” taken the liberty of 
looking at the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
they would have found that to be the 
truth. 

The second time foreign policy and 
the Senator from Wisconsin - [Mr. 
WILEY] were discussed upon the floor of 
the Senate was on May 9, 1952. Mr. 
President, I was 3,000 miles away in the 
State of Idaho at that time. 

Mr. THYE. If the Senator will pardon 
me, does he not mean the 24th of April? 

Mr. WELKER. I said May 9. I am 
Speaking now of the second time a dis- 
cussion was had. The first time was on 
April 24; the second discussion was on 
May 9, this yesr. Why would the Presi- 
dent want to bring in the junior Senator 
from Idaho? Certainly he and his ghost 
writers owe a solemn duty to the people 
of the United States, namely, the duty 
of telling them the truth. 

I have heard the President of the 
United States wail and scream many, 
many times about his allegations that 
people were smearing Federal govern- 
mental employees and were not being 
honest with those who worked for the 
Government. Mr. President, Iam proud 
to work for the Government of the 
United States, in the Senate of the 
United States, and I do not think it fair 
that the President of the United States 
should stoop so low as to use a Senator’s 
name as having participated in debate 
when the statement and the accusation 
in connection therewith were completely 
wrong. 

Mr. President, I have written to the 
President of the United States asking 
him to withdraw his remarks. I do not 
suppose he will write me a letter, or per- 
haps he will write me a letter and not 
mail it. But I have asked him, in com- 
mon decency and courtesy, to remove 
my name from the statement he made. 
I do not agree with him politically, and 
I shall do everything I can to manifest 
my disagreement with him when he is 
wrong. But when he picks me out as a 
whipping boy and uses my name in con- 
nection with a debate in which I never 
uttered a word, I intend, so long as Iam 
in the United States Senate, to stand up 
here to call to the attention of the Amer- 
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ican people the fact that the President 
of the United States is guilty of a gross 
wrong and unjustifiable error. If the 
President can be as careless in other 
matters as he has been in this, I shudder 
at decisions he may be called upon to 
make. 

Mr. President, I am sorry to have de- 
layed the Senate this long. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WELKER. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I wonder 
whether the Senator from Idaho has 
been following the record of the last sev- 
eral months and noted the astounding 
number of times the President of the 
United States has made flat and alleged- 
ly factual statements, and then has 
found it necessary, either himself or 
through his spokesmen, to retract them 
and apologize for them within a day or 
possibly within a few hours, and to say, 
“No, we are sorry; that was wrong.” Has 
the Senator been aware of the repeated 
occasions of that character? 

Mr. WELKER. Indeed, I have. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Then I may 
suggest to the Senator that the in- 
stance to which he has referred is per- 
haps merely characteristic of the gen- 
eral inaccuracy of the President’s state- 
ments. I personally read the story, and 
I took no particular umbrage at it, be- 
cause it was wrong. I merely said he was 
quite as wrong as he had been in several 
other statements which he had found it 
necessary to retract. 

So far as I am concerned, it was a 
statement which was not factually cor- 
rect, and the connotation of which was 
completely wrong. But it is character- 
istic of the aberrations which have been 
apparent in the President’s thinking 
within recent months and weeks. There- 
fore, in my opinion, it is merely one of 
those things we shall have to endure and 
suffer from high places, involving inac- 
curacies and distortions, to which, un- 
fortunately, some of the people in the 
country may give credence. I believe the 
overwhelming majority of the American 
people are now aware of the fact that 
they must take such caustic and venom- 
ous expressions coming from the Presi- 
dent on certain occasions with a grain 
of salt and simply endure the evils which 
now exist, until within a very short 
time—I believe within a few months 
they will correct the situation. I merely 
offer that as a suggestion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from Idaho has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to answer the inquiry propounded to 
me by the senior Senator from Iowa, 
I shall be very brief. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the Senator may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. WELKER. I should like to re- 
spond to my friend, the Senator from 
Iowa, by saying that I do not propose 
to take any false statement made by 
the President of the United States with 
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a grain of salt, when he goes to the bot- 
tom of the barrel to hit someone who 
was not in the act and had absolutely 
nothing to do in the debate. The senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] 
is one of my closest personal friends, 
and when the President of the United 
States undertakes to tell the people of 
my State of Idaho and of all the Na- 
tion—and in the State of Idaho we still 
respect the cffice of the Presidency— 
that I would jeer and sneer at the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] and 
cross-examine him, when in fact I ut- 
tered not a word in the entire debate; 
when he undertakes to tell the people of 
Idaho that I am first a Republican and 
then an American, I reserve the right 
to stand up and battle that little man 
at any time, at any place, in public de- 
bate or otherwise. I have no radio sta- 
tion, and my voice will not be heard 
very far, but if he wants to give me equal 
time with him on the radio, at any time, 
or before his ADA, I will take him on, 
and be happy to do so. Why, oh why, 
does the President in these troubled 
times find it necessary to play politics 
and falsely accuse a member of the 
minority party who, as I have stated, 
had nothing whatsoever to say or do 
in the debate about which the Presi- 
dent complains. He must be about out 
of material to use. Certainly he and 
his ghost writers owe a greater duty to 
the American people than to broadcast 
and utter a total falsehood with respect 
to me, 


NCRWEGIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, with the 
consent of my distinguished friend from 
New Vork, I should like to speak for a 
few moments on the subject of Norwe- 
gian Independence Day, which was Sat- 
urday, the 17th of May. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I cannot 
resist yielding, and thus I shall yield, 
with the understanding that I retain 
the right to the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Minnesota may proceed. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, in common 
with Norsemen everywhere, Americans 
of Norwegian descent have set aside May 
17 as a special day on their calendar. 

“Syttende Mai,” as the Norwegians 
called their “Fourth of July,” marks the 
anniversary of the signing of the Consti- 
tution of Norway. This historic event 
took place at Eidsvoll on May 17, 1814. 

The creation of the new constitution, 
a document that had much in common 
with our own American Constitution, 
confirmed the sovereignty of the Nor- 
wegian people. 

Union with Sweden, under a common 
king, had followed the preceding union 
with Denmark, 

It continued until 1905, but there never 
was any question in the minds of Norse- 
men that their thousand-year-old nation 
was a free and independent kingdom, 
The Constitution of May 17, 1814, said so, 

Almost half a century ago the Norwe- 
gian Storting, or parliament, elected a 
Danish prince as King of Norway. 
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This beloved monarch, King Haakon 
VII, has led his people forward in free- 
dom and independence, and Norway to- 
day has one of the best examples of gov- 
ernment under a constitutional mon- 
archy. 

The one hundred thirty-eighth anni- 
versary of Norway’s Constitution Day 

occurred last Saturday. 

y It is an occasion worthy of note, espe- 
cially in this country, and especially at 
this time. 

Sturdy independence, which stems 
from their Viking ancestry, is a well- 
known characteristic of the Norwegian 
people. 

A nation of seafaring men, they have 
been no less adventurous in exploring 
-ways to achieve mankind’s aspirations 
for peace and justice. 

Their love of freedom was illustrated 
in their resistance to Nazi domination 
during World War II, and their courage 
and patience during that tragic period 
in their history. 

They have willingly and intelligently 
cooperated in the United Nations and in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 

Perhaps nowhere in the world, outside 
of their own country, have Norsemen 
given so much toward the things that 
make for a better life than here in the 
United States. Since that first group of 
Norwegian immigrants arrived in New 
York on October 9, 1825, the Norse con- 
tribution to American life and to the up- 
building of American ideals ha; been sig- 
nificant. 

There are today nearly 1,000,000 per- 
sons of Norwegian origin in the United 
States. I am proud of the fact that 
nearly one-fourth of that total number 
reside in my own State, and that Minne- 
sota can lay claim to having the largest 
number of citizens of Norwegian extrac- 
tion of any State. They have enriched 
our common life by their culture, their 
music, their industry, and their high 
moral and religious standards. They 
have made an especially large contribu- 
tion in citizenship and public service, for 
they have been most effective leaders in 
government. 

I am proud, too, that it is my privi- 
lege to speak here today as an Amer- 
ican who, since boyhood, has been con- 
scious of the heritage of Norsemen and 
of their great desire to bring to their 
life in America the very best from the 
Old World itself. My father and mother 
came as young people from Norway to 
establish their family and to build their 
lives in America. 

A few years ago it was my privilege 
to visit Norway as a member of a con- 
gressional committee. I stood in the 
famous old Akershus fortress, visited 
some of the other historic places in the 
900-year-old capital, Oslo, and saw other 
shrines of the Norwegian people. I felt 
inspiration in that visit. The welcome 
we Americans received revealed the close 
ties of friendship and of understanding 
that exist between our own country and 
Norway. 

For all these various reasons, Nor- 
way’s Constitution Day—May 17—is a 
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day which we Americans may well sa- 
lute as a gesture of goodwill and appre- 
ciation. 

It is something much more than that, 
however. If we look at Norway’s Con- 
stitution, and the circumstances which 
brought it into being, we see the simi- 
larity to our own American Constitution 
in the provisions which safeguard the 
rights of individuals and we recognize 
that behind both documents is a fun- 
damental concept of free government. 
That idea may be expressed in the fa- 
miliar phrase: “A government of laws, 
and not of men.” 

Despite centuries of struggle and sac- 
rifice to achieve the orderly processes of 
democracy, there are yet many areas in 
the world where men are not free and 
where their fundamental rights and lib- 
erties are not protected. 

Even in our own country we find some 
who suggest the usurpation of power, 
not given in our Constitution, to meet 
an emergency or to achieve what may 
seem a desirable objective. 

Many Americans have never felt the 
inspiration of the fundamental philos- 
ophy of government which the very 
opening words of our Constitution por- 
tray, beginning with the phrase, “We, 
the people of the United States.” 

Norway’s Constitution, in like manner, 
is based on the sovereignty of the people 
themselves. 

Both these documents, upon which the 
governments of two great free nations 
are based, establish the principle that 
the rights and liberties of man must be 
confirmed in just laws conforming to the 
principles laid down in the constitutions. 

It is fitting that we should give recog- 
nition to historic events which have pre- 
served and strengthened these ideals of 
government. 

It is fitting that we should note the 
anniversaries that are cherished by the 
people because of their sure understand- 
ing of man’s achievement in the writing 
of these great charters of freedom and 
independence. 

Mr. LEHMAN subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor» a brief state- 
ment commenting upon Norway's consti- 
tution day, which that splendid nation 
observed on May 17, last Saturday. This 
observance of Norway's constitution day 
is so similar to the occasion we celebrate 
each Fourth of July that Iam sure Amer- 
icans everywhere have a deep under- 
standing of the importance of this cele- 
bration. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Last Saturday, May 17, one of the finest 
and most democratic nations in the world— 
Norway—celebrated its constitution day. 
One hundred and thirty-eight years ago, 
during a period when Europe was again 
attempting to recover from war and all 
its evil results, this northern nation of 
forthright champions of liberty adopted its 
present constitution. 

Ever since that time, Norway has been a 
symbol of the most advanced, progressive 
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government which can be found anywhere 
in the world. Its citizens, whether they 
lived in their native country or whether 
they emigrated to the United States, have 
served the cause of freedom and democracy 
with distinction. 

The world will not soon forget the heroism 
of the Norwegian people when their nation 
was savagely and treacherously overrun by 
the Nazis in 1940. The valiant but vain 
fight that. was waged by the brave Nor- 
wegians, against the overwhelming might of 
the wermacht and the luftwaffe, will always 
be remembered by those who view opposition 
to tyranny over the minds and bodies of 
men as a primary human obligation. 

I wish to comment with particular pride 
upon those Americans of Norwegian stock 
who have made such an important con- 
tribution to this Nation. There has been 
no finer influence in our national life than 
that of the Norwegian-Americans who have 
long been in the forefront of movements to 
better the conditions of their fellow Amer- 
icans. Indeed, one of our colleagues, Sen- 
ator HUMPHREY of Minnesota, is a distin- 
guished example of that group. 

Finally, no remarks on Norway’s contri- 
butions to the world would be complete with- 
out a word of praise for Norway's eminent 
world citizen, Trygve Lie. His work for the 
past 7 years as secretary-general of the 
United Nations is another testimony to the 
devotion of Norwegians in the cause of hu- 
man freedom and world peace. 


Mr, FERGUSON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recor a statement re- 
garding Norway’s constitution day. As 
time is pressing I shall not detain the 
Senate by reading it. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Norway’s CONSTITUTION Dar 


Sturdy independence and a century-old 
tradition of courage and fortitude are well- 
known characteristics of the Norwegian peo- 
ple, and May 17 marks the anniversary of 
one of the milestones in the development of 
Norwegian national independence. 

Every American can take pride in joining 
Americans of Norwegian descent and Norse- 
men everywhere in the observance of Sytten- 
de Mai, the anniversary of the signing of the 
Constitution of Norway which took place at 
Edisvoll May 17, 1814. 

This document, which has much in com- 
mon with our American Constitution, placed 


‘the national sovereignty in the Norwegian 


people and despite the fact that the union 
with Sweden continued until 1905, there was 
never a doubt in the minds of Norsemen that 
their homeland was free and independent 
because their constitution so declared. 

Norway's traditions of courage and rugged 
individualism, established by Norse seamen 
in earlier centuries, came to full flower dur- 
ing World War II when their resistance to 
Nazi domination again wrote into the pages 
of history their love for freedom. 

Norwegian contributions to the culture 
and well-being of the world are too well- 
known to mention. = 

The United States has been additionally 
blessed by the influx of Norwegian immi- 
grants who added their own traditions of 
freedom and independence to our American 
heritage. 

It is highly proper that we should all 
salute the historic events which have added 
measurably to the sum total of human free- 
dom in the world, such as the May 17 an- 
niversary of the Norwegian constitution. 
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COMMENTS OF MARQUIS CHILDS ON 
NOMINATION OF HON. JAMES P. 
McGRANERY TO BE ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield a few 
minutes to me? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, a 
columnist whose byline appears over 
what he writes has wide latitude with 
regard to expressing opinions. He may 
editorialize to his heart’s content. But 
he has the same obligations which should 
bind any fair reporter when it comes to 
putting material in direct quotes. He 
should not place words in quotation 
marks, indicating that they were spoken 
by a particular person, unless he knows 
that in fact those words were so spoken. 

Mr. Marquis Childs, in a column which 
appeared in the Washington Post of May 
13, under the caption “Battle Just Be- 
ginning,” purported to report a colloquy 
between the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran}, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, and Mr. 
Richardson Dilworth of Philadelphia, 
which Mr. Childs said in his column took 
place during hearings on the nomination 
of Judge McGranery to be Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. 

The particular statements which Mr. 
Childs attributed to the Senator from 
Nevada were contained in two para- 
graphs of Mr. Childs’ column of May 13 
to which I have referred. These two 
paragraphs were separated by a third 
paragraph, in which Mr. Childs attrib- 
uted certain statements to Mr. Dilworth. 

I shall read the three paragraphs in 
question: 

“ADA?” said McCarran. Isn't that the 
left-wing organization that Francis Biddle 
is the head of?” 

“Several of your own colleagues in the 
Senate are members,” Dilworth replied, “and 
it was Mr. Biddle, when he was Attorney 
General, who approved of the appointment 
of Judge McGranery to the Department of 
Justice.” 

“Well, I am sure that those are colleagues 
of whom I do not think too highly,” McCar- 
RAN grumbled. 


Mr. President, the Senator from Ne- 
vada did not utter the words attributed 
to him by Mr. Childs. Mr. Dilworth did 
not make the statement which Mr. Childs 
has attributed to him. I was present at 
the hearing in question. I took part 
in it. I have examined the transcript of 
the record. The only point in that 
transcript at which mention was made 
of Mr. Di-worth’s membership in the 
organization Americans for Democratic 
Action is on page 137 of the typed tran- 
script. This took place just before Mr. 
Dilworth was excused as a witness. I 
am going to read this portion of the 
record to the Senate, so that Senators 
can see for themselves how little founda- 
tion there was in fact for what Mr. 
Childs reported in his column with re- 
gard to this matter. 

Of course, I do not know whether Mr. 
Childs received an inaccurate report of 
what took place, or whether he received 
a report which was accurate but unsen- 
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sational, and padded it out a bit to make 
a better column. In any event, I am 
quite sure in my own mind that if Mr. 
Childs knew what actually took place, 
he should not have reported in his col- 
umn, in direct quotes, statements which 
were not made; and if Mr. Childs did not 
know what took place, he should not have 
presumed to report the matter at all. 

Here is the record on this matter. The 
Senator from Nevada was presiding: 

The CHAIRMAN. Are you a member of what 
is knon as the Americans for Democratic 
Action? 

Mr. DILWORTH. Yes, sir; I am a member 
of both the Philadelphia and national or- 
ganization. I think it was the organization 
that was most active in the 1945 political 
campaign in Philadelphia. 

The CHARMAN. How long have you been 
a member of that? 

Senator SmitH. What is that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. 

Senator Smiru. That is Mr. Biddle's organ- 
ization? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DILWORTH. I think I joined that dur- 
ing the 1947 mayoralty campaign. I was a 
candidate for mayor. 

Senator Lancer. Are you a member of the 
American Bar Association? 

Mr. DILWORTH. No, sir; just Philadelphia 
and Pennsylvania. $ 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you know whether Mr. 
McGranery is a member of the Americans for 
Democratic Action? 

Mr. DILWORTH. I am mighty sure he isn't, 
sir; I was on the board. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you mean by that 
that you would not allow him to become a 
member? 

Mr. DILWORTH. I mean just that. 

Mr. McGranery. I would like to say, he 
never had the opportunity of passing upon it. 

Senator LANGER. Are you a member of the 
Lawyers’ Guild? S 

Mr. DILWORTH. No, sir. 


The colloquy then turned to other 
matters, and a few minutes later Mr. 
Dilworth was excused, without any addi- 
tional reference having been made to the 
organization Americans for Democratic 
Action. 

It will be noted, as I pointed out 
earlier, that the Senator from Nevada 
did not make any of the statements 
attributed to him by Mr. Childs, and 
that Mr. Dilworth did not make any of 
the statements attributed to him by Mr. 
Childs. 

I have made this statement because I 
believe firmly that the record should be 
corrected with respect to this matter. 


REVISION OF LAWS RELATING TO 
IMMIGRATION, NATURALIZATION, 
AND NATIONALITY 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which is S. 2550. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2550) to revise the laws 
relating to immigration, naturalization, 
and nationality, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HumMPHREY] to recommit the bill to the 
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Committee on the Judiciary, with in- 
structions. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] has been recognized. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
have a few matters which I should like 
to have go in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from New York yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. IVES. I shall be very happy to 
yield, if I do not lose my position on the 
floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the Senator from 
Nevada may proceed. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
send forward a letter on the letterhead 
of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, and ask unanimous consent that 
the clerk may read it to the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the clerk will read 
the letter. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
WELFARE CONFERENCE, 
Washington, D. C., May 19, 1952. 
The Honorable PATRICK A. MCCARRAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator McCarran: I should like to 
take this opportunity to correct an error 
in column 2, page 5215 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for the Senate of May 15, 1952. 
Neither the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference nor the National Council of Catholic 
Women have supported the Humphrey-Leh- 
man bill. 

I do not know how our names got onto 
Senator Moopy’s list and I am sure that 
there was no intention to mislead anyone. 
However, in fairness I think it is necessary 
to record the fact that we did not endorse 
the Humphrey-Lehman bill, but rather we 
favor the McCarran-Walter bills as amended. 

With kindest personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL TANNER, 
Assistant General Secretary. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
New York Daily Mirror of today’s date 
carries a column entitled “Inside Labor” 
by Victor Riesel which Senators will find 
extremely interesting, and which has 
such pertinency to certain matters which 
have been discussed at length in connec- 
tion with the debate on the bill which 
is the pending business before the Sen- 
ate, that I ask unanimous consent the 
clerk may read this brief column for the 
information of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the clerk will read 
the article. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

INSIDE LABOR 
(By Victor Riesel) 

First, this band of pro-Sovieteers threw a 
guard in front of its Chicago hotel room. 
Then the the secret session was called to 
order, a few days ago, by a man who has 
refused to deny charges under oath that he 
was for years assistant to Jay Peters, greatest 
of all the master spies the Russians have 
planted here in the past 35 years. 

This man of many aliases, now known 
as Irving Charles Velson, then told his com- 
rades that their passport mill had been 
smashed, that the State Department was re- 
fusing to grant his American propagandists 
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permission to fly into the Soviet Union for 
briefing on future pro-Soviet activities in 
the United States. 

Exposures in this column and a senatorial 
investigation were responsible for this pass- 
port ban. Now the strategy, as outlined by 
Velson and a pro-Soviet fur worker—fre- 
quently a Communist May Day parade mar- 
shal by name of Leon Strauss—was to sue 
the State Department. 

Velson bitterly told his people that he had 
just arranged for a new batch of American 
citizens to fly to Paris, Poland, and Russia 
for indoctrination. But the State Depart- 
ment, after the frequent revelations in this 
column, refused to issue passports. 

This, Velson explained, was a very serious 
matter, requiring court action by the Amer- 
ican pro-Communist apparatus for these 
junkets were given top priority by the Rus- 
sian propaganda ministry. And it’s easy to 
see why. - The last batch, consisting of six 
American unionists, members of the car- 
penters brotherhood, the packinghouse 
workers, the hod carriers, and the furni- 
ture workers, arrived in Russia with copies 
of a map of Soviet slave labor camps prepared 
by my friends in the AFL. 

With the utmost grace and hospitality, the 
Soviet Army rushed out one of its transports, 
got the fellow travelers into the plane and 
flew them over the area where we charge 
there is a concentration of concentration 
camps. And do you know what? The Amer- 
ican pro-Commies didn’t see a single slave- 
labor camp, they say. Of course, at 12,000 
feet, you can pick out a concentration camp 
without even an official in-tourist guide. 

Also, the same band returned the other 
week with promises from the Russians that 
Moscow was ready to buy up to $500,000,000 
worth of American goods, 

It’s just to give our proletariat a helping 
hand; they love us so much, This half a 
billion dollars, Velson’s returning band 
pointed out, would provide 150,000 jobs in 
our textile, machinery, garment, leather 
goods, machine tool, and electrical parts in- 
dustries. It so happens, by some Soviet dia- 
lectical coincidence, that these goods are ex- 
actly what the Red Chinese armies now need 
badly on the Korean fronts facing our GI's, 

Also, the returning fellow travelers who, 
it seems to me, should be expelled from their 
unions for failing to point out at their press 
conferences that they do not represent their 
unions on these Soviet junkets, tour the 
United States, speaking at pro-Soviet rallies. 

So it's obvious why Tovarich Strauss, who 
himself led a squad to Moscow not so long 
ago, outlined to the Chicago secret meeting 
strategy for putting the heat on the State 
Department Passport Division. Three re- 
gional committees will be set up to scream 
for civil liberties. Cne will operate out of 
New York, another in some Pennsylvania city, 
and the third in a Midwest metropolis not 
yet selected. 

Mass meetings will be run. Delegations 
will be sent to Washington. Then the suit 
against the State Department, not because 
Velson, now one of the pro-Communists' top 
Operatives, expects to win, but because he 
does expect to create excitement among civil 
liberties groups. He told the secret session 
that he already had been promised aid from 
a Yale law professor and the dean of a Mas- 
sachusetts law school. But the dean tells 
me over the phone that’s a lie. 

If the State Department is forced by this 
charge of alleged illiberalism to ease up even 
on one or two pro-Soviet applicants, Velson 
will be happy. He will have his propaganda 
delegation, no matter how small. 

Very clever people, these pro-Sovieteers. 
But why are we such fools? 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
send to the dezk a telegram received by 
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me this morning from the chairman of 
the Northern California-Western Ne- 
vada District Council, composed of 23 
chapters of the Japanese-American Cit- 
izens League, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the telegram printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

San Francisco, CALIF., May 19, 1952. 
Senator Par McCarran, 
Senator from Nevada, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Northern California-Western Nevada Dis- 
trict Council, composed of 23 chapters ? 
the Japanese-American Citizens League in 
meeting assembled Sunday, May 18, unani- 
mously commended you for all your efforts 
in behalf of omnibus immigration and natu- 
ralization bill. We urge your continued ef- 
forts toward Seuate passage of this bill and 
to prevent any movement to recommit this 
bill to committee. 

Masvsi FUJI, 
Chairman. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a telegram from Mr. 
Albert K. Leong, President of the Mid- 
west Chinese-American Civic Council of 
Chicago, and ask unanimous consent that 
the telegram be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHICAGO, ILL., May 14, 1952. 
Senator Par MCCARRAN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We go on record endorsing your bill S, 


2550, and urge you to secure early adoption. 


ALBERT K. LEONG, 
President, Midwest Chinese-Ameri- 
can Civic Council of Chicago. 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the motion which is before the 
Senate, namely, the motion to recommit 
the pending -neasure (S. 2550) to the 
Committee on the Judiciary for the pur- 
pose of having that committee hold hear- 
ings on it and on the proposed substitute 
bill (S. 2842). I can understand the ob- 
jections to this motion, which have been 
raised by the distinguished chairman 
and other members of the committee. 
I realize that, probably, during the past 
few years every question which would 
be under consideration at such hearings 
has been considered, not once, but at 
least several times, in the course of hear- 
ings on the subject of immigration, which 
already have been held by the commit- 
tee. I can understand that to hold at 
this particular time hearings as now pro- 
posed might jeopardize, and even thwart 
completely, any final action on immigra- 
tion legislation at this session of the 
Congress. 

However, as all of us know and as has 
been pointed out again and again dur- 
ing the course of the debate on Senate 
bill 2550, this proposed legislation is 
vitally and fundamentally important to 
the United States. In fact, I know of 
no legislation of greater importance, 
which has been considered and acted 
upon during the period of my service in 
the United States Senate. 
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Furthermore, regardless of all the 
hearings which may have been held pre- 
viously on proposed legislation dealing 
in any way with the subject of immigra- 
tion, the fact remains that no hearing or 
hearings have been held on the sub- 
stitute bill, S. 2842, or on any similar 
measure which has been introduced 
since final committee action was taken 
on the pending bill, S. 2550. 

As one who is greatly interested in 
this proposed legislation, I feel strongly 
that hearings on the substitute bill, S. 
2842, should also be held before final 
Senate action is taken on legislation 
dealing generally with immigration— 
even though the holding of such hear- 
ings may prevent the enactment of this 
type of legislation during the Eighty- 
second Congress. So many criticisms 
have been directed against certain sec- 
tions of the pending bill, S. 2550, and so 
much merit has been claimed for pro- 
visions in the substitute bill, S. 2842, that 
I am convinced the present situation is 
one requiring a reconsideration of the 
whole question of immigration legisla- 
tion by our distinguished colleagues, the 
able members of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

I make this statement in full recogni- 
tion of the preeminent capacity of the 
committee’s members to act upon mat- 
ters of this nature. If I had less confi- 
dence in the members of the committee, 
I should feel that such a course of ac- 
tion as is proposed by the motion to 
recommit S. 2550 would be futile—or 
worse. Indeed, it is because of my ad- 
miration and respect for the commit- 
tee’s members that I am so completely 
convinced that the pending motion 
should be agreed to and that the whole 
question of immigration legislation again 
should be reviewed by the committee, 
especially as it may be affected by the 
terms and provisions contained in the 
substitute bill, S. 2842, on which hear- 
ings would be held. 

Therefore, I urge again, as strongly 
as possible, that Senate bill 2550 be re- 
committed for the purpose specified in 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I shall not delay the Senate long, but I 
cannot resist the opportunity at this 
point to compliment the distinguished 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] on the very able statement he has 
made on the subject of the pending busi- 
ness of the Senate, S. 2550, and to say 
that, in my opinion, the course he rec- 
ommends is entirely sound. 

I speak both as a Member of the Sen- 
ate and of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary when I say that I concur fully 
in the course of action the able Senator 
from New York has suggested. I hope 
the Senate will give due consideration to 
his recommendations, and at the earliest 
possible moment vote speedily to re- 
commit the pending bill to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to speak briefly to indicate why I 
believe the Senate should not pass S. 
2550 in its present form, and why it 
should vote affirmatively on the pending 
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motion to recommit the bill so that the 
committee may review many of its pro- 
visions which, in my judgment, render 
it unacceptable at the moment, and so 
that the committee may complete the 
significant and urgent task which it has 
undertaken. 

I regret that a note of acrimony has 
entered the debate upon the bill, and 1 
wish to begin by saying that neither I 
nor my colleagues cherish any such 
acrimony for either the distinguished 
chairman or members of the committee 
who voted to report the bill. We are well 
aware of the heavy burdens upon the 
Judiciary Committee. We know of the 
large volume of private bills with which 
the committee must deal, and of the 
many important matters of general leg- 
islation, as well. We appreciate the 
strain under which members of the com- 
mittee, particularly the chairman, and 
also the staff, must always operate. We 
appreciate also the work which the com- 
mittee has done on the general subject 
of our immigration laws. 

I have studied the pending immigra- 
tion bill and the comparative print of 
the present law and the proposed law. 
I have gone over the volumes of the 
hearings which the committee has sub- 
mitted, as well as the summary, by na- 
tionalities, of the various groups which 
have entered this country. My col- 
leagues and I are aware of the intensive 
study which has gone into the prepara- 
tion of the bill and of the huge amount 
of work which has been done in the re- 
codification. I wish to say for myself— 
and I am sure that my colleagues join 
in this statement—that we respect the 
motives of the chairman of the commit- 
tee and his colleagues, and of the staff. 
We differ from him and them on certain 
points; but it is certainly not our pur- 
pose to refiect upon their good intent, 
nor it is our feeling that there should 
be any such reflection. 

We know also that the chairman of 
the committee has been laboring on this 
matter under physical difficulties, and we 
realize the physical strain which has 
been imposed upon him. Furthermore, 
I wish to say that there are, of course, 
commendable features in the bill, nota- 
bly the ending of the bar to citizenship 
for persons of certain orientalraces. We 
regard that as a major step forward. 
We wish to commend the committee for 
this position. We, ourselves, join in sup- 
porting the same policy. 

TWO PRINCIPAL OBJECTIONS 


At the same time, I find that in at 
least two very vital and crucial matters 
I cannot accept the fundamental pro- 
visions of the bill. The first deals with 
the determination of the total number 
of immigrants to be admitted and the 
nations from which such immigrants 
may come. In my judgment and in the 
judgment of my colleagues, the provi- 
sions of the bill are unduly restrictive 
in comparison both with the needs of 
the United States and the needs of other 
specific countries. 

The second ground on which I find 
myself differing sharply from the text 
of the bill as submitted is that, in my 


judgment, in dealing with individual 
cases it does not adequately protect the 
rights of those subject to deportation, 
exclusion, and denaturalization, and does 
not provide the administrative proce- 
dures which Congress and the Nation 
thought were being put into effect when 
we enacted the Administrative Procedure 
Act. 

These are my two major objections, 
and I shall discuss those subjects and 
only those subjects, although there are 
other features of the bill to which I would 
take exception if I felt that I should 
speak at greater length. 

BACKGROUND OF IMMIGRATION POLICY 


First, let me deal with the question 
of the total numbers to be admitted to 
the United States under the present sys- 
tem and under the proposed act. If we 
look over the history of immigration 
policy, I think we can say, considering 
migration by continents, that migration 
from Africa was forced; migration from 
Asia was prohibited; migration from the 
Americas has been free; and migration 
from Europe was first free and then re- 
stricted. I believe that statement, in 
the main, summarizes, in broad outline, 
the immigration policy which the United 
States has adopted with respect to the 
various continents. 

Up until 1921 there was no quantita- 
tive restriction upon the number of im- 
migrants coming into the United States, 
and there was a large volume of immi- 
gration, which, from 1900 to 1910, ran 
at a rate between approximately three- 
quarters of a million and a million a 


Fear, or, roughly, about 1 percent of the 


population. For the 10 years ending 
with 1910, the total immigration was 
8,795,386. That was a high rate of popu- 
lation growth through immigration, ap- 
proximately 1 percent a year for a period 
of 10 years. These are average figures, 
of course, and not figures for specific 
years. In other words, in the space of 
10 years our population, because of im- 
migration, grew by approximately 10 
percent. 
GROWTH OF RESTRICTIONS 


There was a fecling then that the 
total volume of immigration was in ex- 
cess of that which the country could 
with merit to itself absorb; and move- 
ments were started to restrict the total 
number of immigrants. Movements 
were also started to alter the flow of im- 
migrants. Prior to 1890, the major por- 
tion of our immigrants had come from 
northern and western Europe—from 
Great Britain, Germany, the Scandi- 
navian countries, and Ireland. Be- 
ginning in 1890, as we all know, the flow 
of immigration turned and began to 
come primarily from southern and 
eastern Europe, until in the decade 
from 1900 to 1910 the proportions which 
had existed 30 years before were almost 
precisely reversed. Formerly four- 
fifths of the immigrants came from 
northern and western Europe; but dur- 
ing the decade last mentioned four- 
fifths of the immigrants came from 
southern and eastern Europe; and since 
those people, in the main, lived in agri- 
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cultural areas in their native lands, they 
were not so well trained in the mechani- 
cal arts as were those who had come 
from northern and western Europe, 
although it should not be forgotten that 
the percentage of shoemakers, tailors, 
clothing workers, and so forth, was ex- 
tremely high, and, indeed, higher than 
among the immigrants from northern 
and western Europe. 

Since the English and Irish immigra- 
tion had fallen off, a much larger per- 
centage of the newer immigrants found 
themselves unable to speak the English 
tongue as the other groups had been 
able to do. Since the per capita income 
in southern and eastern Europe is lower 
than it is in northern and western Eu- 
rope, the people who came into the 
United States were financially poorer. 

As a result of all these tendencies, a 
movement developed not only to reduce 
the total number, but to alter the flow 
of immigration and to make it more dif- 
ficult for those from southern and east- 
ern Europe to enter the country. As a 
result, in 1921 Congress passed an act 
restricting the total number of immi- 
grants to 3 percent of the foreign-born 
who were in the United States in 1910, 
the last census which was then avail- 
able, and providing that the numbers 
for each country were to be restricted to 
3 percent of the immigrants in the 
United States in 1910 whose place of 
birth had been in that given country. 
That provided for a total permissive 
number of immigrants entering each 
year of 357,800, of which 198,000 were 
from northern and western western Eu- 
rope, and a total of 156,000 were from 
southern and eastern Europe. In other 
words, the division was approximately 
on a basis of 60 percent and 40 percent. 

This reduced the flow of immigrants 
from southern and eastern Europe from 
what it would otherwise have been, be- 
cause, as I have said, the flow of immi- 
grants from that region had previously 
approximated 80 percent of the total; 
but the disparity, while real, was not so 
sharp and so marked then as it later 
became. 

THE NATIONAL ORIGINS FORMULA 


In 1924 the law was still further 
amended, both to reduce the total and 
to reduce the proportion of immigrants 
from southern and eastern Europe. An 
act was passed which provided an in- 
terim formula and a permanent na- 
tional-origins formula. The interim 
formula provided that the annual rate of 
immigration was to be 2 percent of those 
who were foreign-born, not in 1910, but 
in 1890. In other words, the percentage 
was reduced from 3 percent to 2 per- 
cent, and instead of 1910 being used as 
the base, the law went back to 1890. The 
result, of course, was that the total num- 
bers to be admitted were very markedly 
diminished by a combination of both 
factors. So, the total number to be ad- 
mitted fell to 165,000, of whom 161,000 
were to come from Europe. 

The adoption of that new formula not 
merely reduced the total to something 
less than half of what it had been before, 
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but also altered the composition of the 
subsequent migration, because the mi- 
grants from southern and eastern Eu- 
rope only began to flow in large numbers 
after 1890 and 1890 was taken as the 
base point in the new formula. The re- 
sult was that of the 161,000 Europeans, 
141,000 were to come from northern and 
western Europe, and only 20,000 from 
southern and southeastern Europe. So 
the proportion of the southern and 
southeastern migrants, which had com- 
prised over 40 percent under the 1921 
act, now amounted to 1244 percent of the 
total, or a ratio of 1 to 7. 

This had been merely an interim 
formula, because the 1924 act provided 
further for the fixing of the total to be 
admitted at approximately 150,000 a 
year. In reality the base which was used 
made the immigration equal to one- 
sixth of 1 percent of the total popula- 
tion of the country in 1920. But the total 
population to be considered under the 
provisions of the act was the white popu- 
lation. Negroes and Indians were not in- 
cluded in the total population on which 
the one-sixth of 1 percent was to be 
based. 

There were certain other changes as 
well. The one-sixth of 1 percent, as I 
have said, was not applied to the 105,- 
000,000 which comprised the population 
in 1920, but to a base of approximately 
$0,000,000. Therefore the total permit- 
ted immigration was 153,714. 

The method of computing the differ- 
ences between the various nationality 
groups was on the basis of so-called na- 
tional origins. An attempt was made to 
determine the national origins of the 
population of the United States in 1920. 
That was a very difficult task. The 
committee went back to the census of 
1790, the First Census, which, as I re- 
member—and I once spent a day study- 
ing that census—listed the families of 
everyone in the country in that year. 
Hence they were able to sort out the 
English-speaking stock from the Ger- 
man-speaking stock and the Swedish 
stock in the country at that time. Then, 
from a study of the immigration figures 
and from going over the individual 
punch cards of names, an attempt was 
made to sort out the proportion of the 
total population in 1920 which it was 
thought was originally of English stock, 
originally of German stock, originally of 
Irish stock, originally of Italian stock, 
and so on. 

NORTHERN EUROPE PROPORTIONS INCREASED 


I credit the committee with good in- 
tentions; but there was inherent in the 
method something of bias which came 
from the changing of names on the part 
of a great many of the immigrants. 
They came into a country where English 
was the language which was spoken, 
where persons with long foreign names 
operated at a disadvantage, and suffered 
social and economic hardship. So, 
there came into existence the Anglicizing 
of a great number of names. There was 
a tendency on the part of the committee 
to take the existence of Anglicized names 
as proof that a person was of English 
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stock, for example. As a result, quotas 
within the 153,714 were established for 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
amounting to 65,720, or 40 percent of the 
total allowed in the country. 

By this time the Irish Free State had 
established its independence. In 1921 
the quota for the Irish Free State had 
been included in the quota for Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. In 1929, 
when the national origins system went 
into effect a separate quota was estab- 
lished for the Irish Free State, amount- 
ing to 17,853, which was almost 12 per- 
cent of the total. The total quota fig- 
ures for Northern Ireland and western 
Europe were 127,000 out of the European 
total of 150,000. For southern and 
southeastern Europe the quota amounted 
to 23,000 out of 150,000. In other words, 
the approximate percentages which had 
prevailed in the 1924 act were continued 
under the national origins system, the 
total being slightly reduced, by about 
11,000, 

GREAT REDUCTION IN SOUTHERN AND EASTERN 
EUROPEAN QUOTAS 


Let us notice, however, what was hap- 
pening to some of the countries in South- 
ern Europe. Let us take Italy. I will put 
into the Recorp the number of immi- 
grants from Italy in the period from 1900 
to 1910. It was a large volume. For that 
10-year period I find it amounted to 
2,045,877, an average of over 200,000 a 
year. By the act of 1921 this had been 
decreased to 42,000 a year. Under the 
national origins system it was diminished 
to 5,800. In other words, Italian immi- 
gration, which had been running into 
hundreds of thousands a year, was now 
cut down to a little less than 6,000 a year. 

I have been in Italy a number of times, 
and I can testify from personal knowl- 
edge and from reading the Italian 
papers that the Italians would always 
cite this shutting off of an opportunity 
to come to the United States as one of 
the reasons why they were forced to em- 
bark upon an imperialistic program in 
Africa. They said, “Migration to North 
America has been cut off. We have a 
surplus and expanding population. We 
therefore must take territory to which 
we can send our surplus. Therefore, we 
must follow a policy of imperialism in 
Africa.” That argument was used, for 
example, to justify their action not only 
with reference to the colonization of 
Libya and Eritrea, but also for the war 
against Abyssinia. 

I shall put into the Recorp the an- 
nual volume of migration from Greece. 
In the period from 1900 to 1910 it was 
very large. I find that it amounted to 
167,519 in that 10-year period, an average 
of over 16,000 a year. But under the na- 
tional origins provision it was reduced 
to 307 a year—only 307 a year, Mr. 
President. Greece at this time was in a 
very difficult population situation be- 
cause as a result of the Greco-Turkish 
War the Greeks in Asia were repatriated 
and brought back into Greece. This, plus 
a high birth rate, was creating a great 
population pressure in that country. 
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Poland, which had a very large flow of 
immigrants—and I shall put into the 
Recorp data on Poland—was reduced to 
6,524 a year; Rumania, to 295; Yugo- 
slavia, to 845; and Austria, to 1,413. 

The figures for Poland and some of 
these other countries are lumped to- 
gether in the decade 1901-10, but the 
totals clearly show the great reductions 
made in 1929. For the 10 years 1901- 
10, the immigration from Austria-Hun- 
gary was 2,145,266, or an average of 
about 215,000 annually. From Rumania 
53,008 were admitted in that period, or 
about 5,300 a year. Contrast this with 
the 1929 quotas I have just mentioned: 
6,524 for Poland; 295 for Rumania; 845 
for Yugoslava; and 1,413 for Austria. 

I may say it is impossible to get a more 
cultivated group of Europeans than the 
Austrians; yet their immigration quota 
was cut to 1,413. 

Czechoslovakia, a country which had 
derived its inspiration from the United 
States, and which then was a great 
democratic republic with a high stand- 
ard of living and a high standard of edu- 
cation and of the arts, was cut to 2,874; 
and Hungary was cut to 869. In other 
words, the squeeze was placed very 
strongly upon these particular countries. 

MANY QUOTAS UNUSED 


Another feature of both the 1924 act 
and the 1929 national origins applica- 
tion was that if a country did not utilize 
its quota, the unused balance of the 
quota, instead of being transferred, was 
canceled. This was particularly impor- 
tant then in the case of Great Britain, 
Northern Ireland, the Irish Free State, 
and Germany. 

As I have already said, the British 
quota amounted to 65,721. However, in 
almost no year did the British use more 
than approximately one-third of their 
quota, and in many years they used 
much less, as follows: In 1931, 15,000; 
1932, 2,300; 1933, 1,200; 1934, 1,800. 
Even as we began to recover from the 
depression, the increase was not very 
great. For instance, in 1946 the British 
used only 8,700 of their quota; in 1947, 
19,000; in 1948, 27,000; in 1949, 23,000; 
in 1950, 17,000; in 1951, 15,000. 

In other words, the unused portion of 
the British quota amounted to between 
40,000 and 50,000 a year. The quota 
was available, but not many of the Brit- 
ish wished to migrate, as a rule; and 
when they did migrate, they preferred to 
migrate to their fellow Commonwealths 
of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, 
or South Africa. So a large portion of 
the British quota was unused. 

Similarly, a large portion of the Irish 
quota has been unused. As I have said, 
the Irish quota was 17,853. During the 
depression, immigration from Ireland 
was very low. In 1946 it was only 546; 
in 1947, 2,000; in 1948, 7,400; in 1949, 
8,500; in 1950, 6,400; in 1951, 3,800. The 
Irish, whose migration to the United 
States in the 1840's, at the time of the 
potato famine, and in the 1850’s had 
been in huge numbers and had con- 
tinued in large volume until 1910, ceased 
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to be a migrating people; and as a re- 
sult, a large portion of the Irish quota— 
from 10,000 to 12,000 or more each year— 
has been unused and, hence, has been 
canceled. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Pastore in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Illinois yield to the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that 
although in the so-called Humphrey- 
Lehman bill we propose to pool the un- 
used quotas, we do not in any way pro- 
pose to reduce the quotas available to 
Great Britain, Northern Ireland, or the 
other countries which have been men- 
tioned? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. LEHMAN. We want the people of 
those countries to continue to come to 
the United States, so long as they are 
willing to do so, and they will be received 
with open arms. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, they will have 
first claim. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes, and we invite 
them to come here. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. LEHMAN. It is only in case they 
do not come, that the unused quotas will 
be used to permit Austrians, Greeks, and 
others of worthy national origin, who 
can make and who have made worthy 
citizens of this country, to enter the 
United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from New York. His remarks bring out 
sharply the point regarding the method. 

In this connection, Mr. President, let 
us consider the Germans. As I have 
said, the annual quota for Germany is 
approximately 26,000. In 1931, only 
10,000 Germans entered the United 
States. After the war, the figures were 
as follows: In 1946, 3,600; 1947, 13,600; 
1948, 17,200; 1949, 12,800; 1950—a big 
year—31,000; but in 1951 the immigra- 
tion from Germany fell back to 14,637. 
On the whole, from 10,000 or 12,000 to 
15,000 of the annual German quota has 
been unused. 

So the unused quotas from Great 
Britain, Ireland, and Germany probably 
have aggregated approximately 65,000 a 
year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield at this 
point? 
sine, DOUGLAS, I am very glad to 

eld. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think we should 
make clear for the Recor the fact that 
thousands upon thousands of what are 
called Germans of ethnic origin are now 
in Germany. However, under the na- 
tional origins quota system, those per- 
sons do not qualify under the German 
quota, even though they are of German 
stock and German extraction. 

On the other hand, under the pooling 
arrangement for unused quotas of the 
Lehman-Humphrey bill large numbers 
of those ethnic Germans, many of whom 
come from the Baltic States or Czecho- 
slovakia or Sudetenland, and so forth, 
could be admitted to the United States 
under the unused quota for Germany. 
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CRITICAL POSITION OF ETHNIC GERMANS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Minnesota is correct. Probably between 
7,000,000 and 9,000,000 persons of Ger- 
man ethnic origin have been driven from 
their former homes into other lands. At 
present, however, millions of these ex- 
pellees cannot be included in the un- 
used portion of the German quota, but 
have to be thrown back upon the Czech- 
oslovakian quota—which, as I have al- 
ready indicated, is extremely small—or 
upon the Polish quota or upon the quotas 
for the Baltic States, the latter also being 
very small. So those persons of German 
ethnic origin are “out of luck,” so to 
speak. This question is one of supreme 
importance. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield at this 
point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to 
hear the last words the Senator from 
Illinois used, namely, that this question 
is one of supreme importance. During 
the past fall and winter, some of us who 
are Members of this body had an oppor- 
tunity to meet with representatives of 
the West German Republic, at Bonn, 
Germany. One of the topics for the dis- 
cussion which occurred there was the so- 
called expellee problem, that of persons 
who were expelled from other countries 
after the war, including those of Ger- 
man ethnic origin. I should say that 
no one problem in West Germany is more 
perplexing to its government and pro- 
duces greater opportunity for subver- 
sion within Germany than the problem 
of expellees. It is a basic social, econo- 
mic, and population problem. We alone 
cannot solve it. However, by pooling 
some of the unused quotas, at least some 
of the fine talent that is there—for they 
are an extraordinarily capable people— 
could be brought into the United States, 
to make fine citizens and to make a valu- 
able contribution to our well-being. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Minnesota is completely correct on this 
point. I understand that today the 
population of West Germany is approxi- 
mately 48,000,000. Of that number over 
9,000,000 are persons of German ethnic 
origin who have been expelled from the 
countries where they lived. In other 
words, they form somewhat more than 
one-sixth of the total population of West 
Germany. It is interesting to note, from 
the recent figures I have found in regard 
to Germany, which I shall insert in an 
appendix to my remarks, that those per- 
sons form 34 percent of the unemployed 
in West Germany. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In short, their ratio 
of unemployment is twice that of the 
native Germans. There is great discon- 
tent among those persons of German 
ethnic origin. They might be used col- 
lectively for bad purposes, although in- 
dividually they are fine people. 

Mr. President, after we have dealt with 
the problem of the displaced persons who 
were driven out by the Germans, we now 
have the problem of the displaced per- 
sons who were driven out by the Com- 
munists. The number of such persons 
is enormous, 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me at 
this point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, I am very glad 
to yield for a question. g 

Mr. LEHMAN. The distinguished 
Senator from Illinois has given the fig- 
ures in respect to the immigrants who, 
under the national-origins formula, 
are permitted to apply for admission to 
the United States, from Italy, Greece, 
and other countries. Under any cir- 
cumstances, those figures at best are 
tragically and pathetically small, As I 
recall, 5,800 are allowed to come to the 
United States from Italy, 308 from 
Greece, and only a handful of persons 
from Austria, Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia. 

Is it not a fact that the situation is 
even more drastic and even worse than 
those figures would indicate, because un- 
der the Displaced Persons Act, which is 
continued in the McCarran bill, the 
number of displaced persons is charged 
to the quotas of the countries of their 
national origin, to the extent of 50 per- 
cent each year, with the result that the 
quota of a country such as Greece al- 
ready is one-half mortgaged up to the 
year 2000? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. To the year 2013, as 
a matter of fact. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes; up to the year 
2013. 

FUTURE QUOTAS ARE MORTGAGED 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I have even more 
striking figures. The quota for Estonia 
is mortgaged up to the year 2146; for 
Lithuania, to the year 2087; and for 
Latvia, to the year 2274. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator 
for bringing out that most important 
point so clearly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point the table showing the 
length of time for which the quotas, or 
at least one-half of them, have been 
mortgaged, 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TaBLe I.—Present mortgages on future 
immigration quotas 

The extent to which the admission of 
displaced persons will affect the volume of 
future immigration is demonstrated in the 
following data which show the fiscal year 
up to which annual quotas have, to the ex- 
tent of 50 percent, been absorbed by visas 
issued to displaced persons: 


Year 
1956 


Source: 


Visa Division, Department of 
State. 
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SENATE BILL 2550 KEEPS MAIN OUTLINE OF 
PRESENT QUOTA SYSTEM 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in the 
pending bill the national origins quota 
system, as contained in the 1924 act, 
which went into effect in 1929 is, in sub- 
stance—and I emphasize the words “in 
substance“ continued without any sub- 
stantial change. The total number of 
immigrants is to be approximately the 
same as before, although orientals pre- 
viously excluded are now admitted in a 
limited manner. The eminent chairman 
of the committee stated on the floor of 
the Senate on Friday that the number 
was to be increased. It is true that the 
total number to be admitted under this 
bill according to the committee report 
would be 154,657, whereas the total num- 
ber under the National Origins Act was 
154,277. In other words, there has been 
an increase of approximately 400 in the 
total number to be admitted. This is 
400 more than the 154,277 which would 
have been admitted under the National 
Origins Act; but in terms of percentage, 
that is only one-quarter of 1 percent; 
or, in reality, an infinitesimal increase. 

For all substantial purposes the total 
number remains the same as before, be- 
cause the formula, by reference back to 
the 1924 act, is tied to the 1929 national 
origins figure. It is based upon one- 
sixth of 1 percent of the white popula- 
tion of the country in 1920, with certain 
further deductions, which are thrown 
in, Although since 1920, three censuses 
lave gone by and are now available, 
namely, those of 1930, 1940, and 1950, the 
authors of this bill are still using the 
1920 base. Had they used the total popu- 
lation of 1920 and not excluded Negroes, 
Indians, and others from the computa- 
tion, that would have been one-sixth of 1 
percent of 105,000,000, or a total for a 
year of about 168,000. 

The alternative or substitute measure 

which the eminent Senators from Min- 
nesota and New York have sponsored, 
and in which I, among other Senators, 
have joined, contains a formula which 
makes the total one-sixth of 1 percent, 
but which uses, not the 1920 census but 
the 1950 census, This substitute, fur- 
thermore, does not exclude Negroes or 
Indians from the computation of the 
total figure. So our figure is roughly 
one-sixth of 1 percent of 150,000,000, or 
at the rate of about 250,000 a year. Let 
me say I think this is a much more real- 
istic figure. 

The framers of the 1924 act evidently 
thought that the country could absorb 
immigration equal to one-sixth of 1 per- 
cent a year with safety. They did not 
want to take 1 percent à year, as had 
been the case from 1900 to 1910, but they 
thought the country could take one- 
sixth of 1 percent a year with safety; and 
that was undoubtedly what was behind 
the 1924 act, restrictive as it was. That 
was the test rather than the total num- 
ber of 150,000. 

The proponents of the substitute meas- 
ure are saying that we should revise the 
figures now and use the same proportior. 
upon an expanded population, because 
the country has grown from a popula- 
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tion of 105,000,000 in 1920 to a little more 

than 150,000,000 in 1950. 

SUBSTITUTE MEASURE BASES QUOTAS ON TOTAL 
1950 POPULATION 

The proponents of the Humphrey- 
Lehman bill also feel that there is no 
reason for excluding, for purposes of 
computation, Negroes and Indians, and 
other nonwhites, who are a part of the 
population of the United States, but that 
they should be included in forming the 
base upon which the percentage is com- 
puted. The Humphrey-Lehman bill, 
therefore, provides for approximately 
100,000 more immigrants a year than 
does the McCarran bill. 

I am not insisting, so far as I am con- 
cerned, that 250,000 a year is necessarily 
the absolutely proper figure. I say that 
it is the figure which would be proper if 
we accepted the 1924 law, and if we 
adopted what seems to me to be the cor- 
rect base, without discrimination as be- 
tween the different elements of our own 
population. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam delighted the 
Senator made his point about not being 
insistent upon any one particular figure, 
as, for example, that in the Humphrey- 
Lehman bill, under which immigration 
would be substantially larger than under 
the McCarran bill. What the propo- 
nents of the Humphrey-Lehman bill, of 
whom the Senator from Illinois is one, 
are insisting on is that, whatever 
formula may be arrived at, it be an 
equitable formula. We are also in- 
sisting upon certain basic principles, 
such as those applicable to parents of 
presently naturalized citizens. We are 
insisting that there be no discrimination 
in the immigration law. Whatever the 
figures may be is a matter to be deter- 
mined on the basis of national policy, 
but those figures should be arrived at in 
such a way as to afford equitable treat- 
ment to all peoples under the immigra- 
tion policy. That is our point. 

Will the Senator from Illinois permit 
me at this point—because this is directed 
exactly toward his remarks—to have in- 
cluded in the Recorp as further substan- 
tiation of what the Senator from Illinois 
has been saying, a letter which I have 
received from a number of representa- 
tives of Indian tribes in the United 
States? This letter came to me under 
date of May 17, 1952. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Illinois would agree, 
I should like to ask unanimous consent 
to be able to read portions of this letter, 
without the Senator from Illinois losing 
his 8 to the floor. I ask such con- 
sent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad to 
yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as I 
have said, this is in support of what the 
Senator from Illinois has been pointing 
out. This letter is dated May 17, and it 
is addressed to me. I read: 

As America’s only nonimmigrants, we 
would like to go on record as being opposed 


With- 
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to the major aspects of the McCarran immi- 
gration bill, S. 2550. We are against this 
bill because of its basic philosophy which 
pervades its many details. This is a phi- 
losophy which accepts and provides for the 
continuance of racial discrimination. To 
this we are unalterably opposed. 

In our study of S. 2550 we noted that the 
population census of 1920, which it proposes 
to use for quota-determining purposes, does 
not include American Indians. 

This exclusion we examined in light of 
the emphasis on race which is found in 
Senate Report 1515 of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee—the study of our immigration 
system which preceded the writing of S. 2550. 
Here the committee took note of the races 
and peoples of the world. Here they in- 
cluded the Indians—for what good reason we 
were not able to ascertain—since when it 
came time to suggest action the over 400,000 
Indians in this country were ignored. 


I digress, Mr. President, to say that 
the preliminary report on immigration 
had many nice things to say about all 
the peoples of the world, and in that 
preliminary report, Senate Document 
1515, there was consideration given to 
the Indian population of the United 
States. But after the preliminary hear- 
ing, when the bill finally came to the 
floor of the Senate, the Indians were 
ignored. 

Mr. President, the letter continues as 
follows: 


But this exclusion, serious as it is, does 
not constitute our main objection to the 
bill. What makes the exclusion worthy of 
note is that it suggests the major spirit of 
the proposal. We therefore would like to 
refer to two examples of discrimination in 
the McCarran bill as illustrative of the kind 
of proposals in this bill to which we object. 
The McCarran bill establishes a ceiling of 
100 persons per colony. In the Western 
Hemisphere this means chiefly Jamaica and 
Trinidad. One gets the full implication of 
this discrimination when one notes also that 
the bill provides no fixed quotas for any 
country in the Western Hemisphere, just 
the colonies, where the people are chiefiy 
nonwhite. Again, section 202 of the Mc- 
Carran bill establishes racial ancestry 
quotas. Thus, a Brazilian-born citizen of 
Filipino blood is not admissible as a Brazilian 
but as a Filipino who must come under a 
racial ancestry quota of 100 for Filipinos 
all over the world. 

As American Indians we are not immedi- 
ately threatened by laws to stop immigra- 
tion and to deport men and women born 
abroad. 


I digress, Mr. President, to say that 
that is what I call prize subtlety. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Indians add 
humor to their other fine qualities. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. I read fur- 
ther: 

Sometimes we wish we had established 
such a law in 1492. But even though we 
are not of foreign descent, we have been the 
worst victims of the racism that runs 
through S. 2550. 

The author of this bill— 


I ask, Mr. President, that that para- 
graph be not included. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I also make that re- 
quest, Mr. President, since it does not 
deal with the immigration measure. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. 
from the letter: 

We are gratified to find that the Sena- 
tors who have rallied to the defense of In- 
dian rights when our rights have been chal- 
lenged have also led the attack on this racist 
legislation. We are also gratified to find 
that the organizations of our fellow citizens 
of all races and all creeds who have come to 
the support of Indians when our rights were 
threatened—including the American Bar As- 
sociation—are the foremost critics of S. 2550. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire letter, with the ex- 
ception of the first paragraph on page 2, 
which does not apply to the proposed 
legislation be printed at this point in 
the Recorp, deleting the paragraph to 
which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I read further 


May 17, 1952. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR HUMPHREY: As America’s 
only nonimmigrants, we would like to go on 
record as being opposed to the major aspects 
of the McCarran immigration bill, S. 2550. 
We are against this bill because of its basic 
philosophy which pervades its many details. 
This is a philosophy which accepts and pro- 
vides for the continuance of racial discrimi- 
nation. To this we are unalterably opposed. 

In our study of S. 2550, we noted that the 
population census of 1920, which it proposes 
to use for quota-determining aed og does 
not include American Indians. exclu- 
sion we examined in light of the enone on 
race which is found in Senate Report No. 1515 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee: the 
study of our immigration system which pre- 
ceded the writing of S. 2550. Here the com- 
mittee took note of the races and peoples of 
the world. Here they Included the Indians— 
for what good reason we were not able to as- 
certain—since when it came time to suggest 
action the over 400,000 Indians in this coun- 
try were ignored. 

But this exclusion, serious as it is, does 
not constitute our main objection to the bill. 
What makes the exclusion worthy of note is 
that it suggests the major spirit of the pro- 
posal, We therefore would like to refer to 
two examples of discrimination in the Mc- 
Carran bill as illustrative of the kind of 
proposals in this bill to which we object. 
The McCarran bill establishes a ceiling of 
100 persons per colony. In the Western Hem- 
isphere this means chiefly, Jamaica and Trin- 
idad. One gets the full implication of this 
discrimination when one notes also that the 
bill provides no fixed quotas for any country 
in the Western Hemisphere, just the colo- 
nies, where the people are chiefly nonwhite. 
Again, section 202 of the McCarran bill es- 
tablishes racial quotas. Thus, a 
Brazilian-born citizen of Filipino blood is 
not admissible as a Brazilian but as a Fili- 
pino who must come under a racial ancestry 
quota of 100 for Filipinos all over the worid. 

As American Indians we are not immedi- 
ately threatened by laws to stop immigration 
and to deport men and women born abroad. 
Sometimes we wish we had established such 
a law in 1492. But even though we are not 
of foreign descent we have been the worst vic- 
tims of the racism that runs through S. 2550. 

We are gratified to find that the Senators 
who have rallied to the defense of Indian 
rights when our rights have been challenged 
have also led the attack on this racist legis- 
lation. We are also gratified to find that the 
organizations of our fellow citizens of all 
races and all creeds who have come to the 
support of Indians when our rights were 
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threatened—including the American Bar As- 
sociation—are the foremost critics of S. 
2550. 
Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS MAIN, 
chairman, Montana Inter-Tribal 
Policy Board, Hays, Mont. 
AVERY WINNEMUCCA, 
Chairman, Pyramid Lake 
Paiute Tribe, Niron, Nev. 
RUTH M. BRONSON, 
Washington, D. C. 
THomas A. SEGUNDO, 
Chairman, Papago Tribal Council; 
Chairman, Arizona Inter-Tribal 
Council, Sells, Ariz. 
Frank GEORGE, 
Executive Director, National Con- 
gress of American Indians, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? . 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am very glad the 
Senator from Minnesota has read the 
letter, because I think there is a great 
deal of misapprehension and misunder- 
standing with regard to the claim that 
the racial barrier against orientals has 
been let down. It has been let down 
only to a slight extent. The door has 
been opened a little, but, on the other 
hand, the door has been slammed more 
tightly shut in many other respects. 

The Senator from Illinois, I am sure, 
is aware of the fact that, as pointed out, 
a Filipino or a Chinese or a Japanese, 
or an Indian, born in Brazil or in Eng- 
land or in Germany, and having one- 
half so-called oriental blood, must be 
subject to the pathetically meager quota 
of 100 alotted to the oriental country. 

Furthermore, for the entire world the 
total of persons of oriental blood or half 
oriental blood who are admitted into 
this country is 2,000 by reason of the 
Pacific triangle which has been estab- 
lished in the McCarran bill. The total 
cannot exceed 2,000, 100 for each coun- 
try, but 2,000 as a whole. 

If that is doing away with discrimina- 
tion I certainly miss my mark. It even 
takes away the right of Filipinos to come 
in regardless of where they were born 
and regardless of the great friendship 
which has existed between the two 
nations. 

Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for one more comment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. There can be no doubt 
that under the provisions of the Hum- 
phrey-Lehman bill, which is based on 
the census of 1950, rather than on the 
census of 1920, and which includes the 
total population of the country, includ- 
ing Negroes, Indians, and other non- 
whites, the number who may be admitted 
is slightly increased from approximately 
154,000 to 240,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Under the Senator’s 
proposal? 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is correct. 

But the Senator from Illinois, in his 
very clear statement earlier today, 
pointed out that up to, I think, 1900, the 
number of immigrants coming into this 
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country in a decade was approximately 
10 percent. That was changed in 1921 
or 1922 to approximately 3 percent, and 
was later changed to 2 percent. In the 
McCarran bill it is one-sixth of 1 per- 
cent of the total population. So I wish 
to emphasize that we are no longer talk- 
ing in terms of a 10-percent increase or a 
3- or a 2-percent increase in immigration 
annually, but we are talking in terms of 
one-sixth of 1 percent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May Isay to my good 
friend from New York that the 3-percent 
figure based on the 1910 census and the 
2-percent figure in 1924 based on the 
1890 census, respectively, are not based 
on the total population but on the total 
number of foreign born living in the 
country in the respective years. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I realize that. But 
the growth was at that time very great. 
We were in those years admitting some- 
where between 700,000 and 1,000,000 
immigrants a year. The claim has been 
made that by increasing the number ad- 
missible at this time, we may cause an 
economic dislocation. 

We are proposing to admit one-sixth 
of 1 percent, so it will take 30 years for 
the population of the country to increase, 
through immigration, 5 percent. That 
is a whole generation. Certainly there 
can be no economic dislocation over a 
substantial period of time under those 
figures. 

If there should arise a situation simi- 
lar to that in 1930, when the great de- 
pression occurred, as the Senator from 
Illinois has pointed out, immigration 
could be slowed up. 

UNITED STATES CAN ABSORB ONE-SIXTH OF 1 
PERCENT OF PRESENT POPULATION ANNUALLY 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from New York. From 1901 to 1910 the 
population growth from immigration was 
at the rate of a little more than 1 per- 
cent a year, so it seems to me that we 
can readily absorb that one-sixth of 1 
percent or one-tenth of 1 percent a 
year. I do not mean to say that we 
should stick completely to one-sixth of 
1 percent, although that is consistent 
with the thought of those who framed 
the 1924 act. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Under our bill it will 
take 30 years for our population, through 
immigration, to increase as much as 5 
percent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I think that is about all 
I wanted to say with regard to the total 
numbers of immigrants, except again to 
stress the fact that I do not believe the 
country will be strained if it is asked to 
admit immigrants to the extent of one- 
sixth of 1 percent of the population each 
year. 

It is always true that if a depres- 
sion were to occur, then by administra- 
tive rulings, as was done during the last 
depression, the consular officials abroad 
could refuse visas to those who, in their 
judgment, were likely to become public 
charges. The test will be objective, 
based upon economic conditions in the 
United States as well as subjective, based 
upon the qualities of the person who 
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seeks admittance to the United States. 
Immigration into the United States was 
virtually shut off during the early 1930’s 
by an administrative ruling, and if we 
were to have a depression in the future— 
God forbid that we shall—there could be 
a similar adjustment of flow to meet 
economic conditions here. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. WELKER. I wonder if my 
esteemed friend, the senior Senator from 
Illinois, could help me with respect to 
his knowledge of the provision of the sec- 
tion of S. 2550 that refers to the author- 
ity of the Attorney General to, as has 
been said, arbitrarily deport an alien 
charged with several or many acts, and 
the ruling of the Attorney General, as I 
heard and understood the debate the 
other day, not being subject to appeal. 
The deportation could be the act of one 
man. Perhaps the Senator from Illinois 
can help me upon that subject. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I wish to thank the 
Senator from Idaho for asking that 
question, but when I began my remarks 
I said I wanted to discuss, first, the ques- 
tion of the total number of immigrants 
who could come into the country, and 
then later pass to the question of individ- 
ual rights and duties. I have not yet 
finished my remarks with respect to 
totals; I have dealt merely with global 
figures. I should like to refer now to the 
quotas allotted to specific nations, in 
comparison with the problems in those 
nations, and then I should like to make 
some remarks particularly with refer- 
ence to deportation proceedings, and 
the legal procedures. So if the Senator 
from Idaho will be willing to withhold 
his question for a few minutes, I will 

come to it in due time. ‘ 

Mr. WELKER. I shall be very happ 
to do so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, the total number ad- 
mitted under S. 2550 will not be even one- 
tenth of 1 percent of the present popu- 
lation—about 150,000 for a population 
of more than 150,000,000; for since there 
is very little prospect that the British 
and Irish quotas will be used, in practice 
the number will probably be only about 
one-fifteenth of 1 percent of the popu- 
lation. 

QUOTA PROVISIONS OF HUMPHREY-LEHMAN 

SUBSTITUTE 

The alternative Humphrey-Lehman 
measure, while it allots quotas to vari- 
ous countries, provides that if the quotas 
are not used, they shall then be pooled 
and distributed among all applicants, 
according to a general system of per- 
centages. Twenty-five percent of the 
unused quotas which are pooled shall be 
allotted to relatives regardless of na- 
tionality, down to first cousins. In other 
words, the purpose is to bring together 
fathers, mothers, grandfathers, grand- 
children, uncles, aunts, nieces, and 
nephews. One-quarter of the unused 
quotas is to be used for that purpose. 

One-quarter of the unused quotas 
would be used for persons having special 
qualifications, whose skills or profes- 
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sional training adapt them to particular 
jobs in American life for which they are 
most needed. One-quarter is to be used 
for people who are called—and it is a 
barbarous word, referring to a barbarous 
custom—persecutees, those who are suf- 
fering from persecution. Another quar- 
ter is to be used for other cases deserving 
of special consideration. 

It may be that improvements can be 
developed in this particular proposal for 
handling unused quotas. We do not say 
it is a perfect proposal, but we think 
the present system of canceling unused 
quotas certainly needs revision. I be- 
lieve Congress would neglect its clear 
duty if it did not take this opportunity 
to revise the bill in order to permit pool- 
ing of unused quotas. This is essential, 
Even if the total is not increased, the 
pooling of the unused quotas would be a 
tremendous gain, for the reason that the 
countries most in need are generally the 
ones which have the smallest quotas. 
UNUSED QUOTAS NEEDED FOR REFUGEES BARRED 

BY SMALLER NATIONAL ORIGINS QUOTAS 


For instance, there are the ethnic Ger- 
mans, to whom I have referred. Ger- 
many can send to the United States 26,- 
000 a year, but that number is limited, as 
has been pointed out, to those who are 
German born. It does not include those 
who have been born in Czechoslovakia, 
in the Sudeten Land, and have been ex- 
pelled. It does not include Germans who 
were driven from the Balkan countries 
or from old Polish territory. These ex- 
pellees from prewar Poland cannot 
qualify under the German quota, al- 
though others from East German areas 
taken over by Poland can. There was a 
complicated swap of territory, in which 
Winston Churchill took part, Russia be- 
ing allowed eastern Poland, and Poland, 
in turn, being allowed what is now east- 
ern Germany. Nor can the German 
quota include the Baltic Germans and 
others from such areas as Transylvania 
in Rumania. 

People of German ethnic origin were 
driven out by the Communist govern- 
ments in those countries and by the na- 
tionalistic bias of those countries. They 
are now in Germany. A large proportion 
of them are unemployed and starving. 
Yet they are good people individually. 
The stability of Central Europe in part 
depends upon whether places can be 
found for them. 

Of course, America should not bear the 
sole burden of this program. It is merely 
a question of whether we can help to 
some degree. S. 2550 would limit this 
help to an almost insignificant level. 

In this connection, we should remem- 
ber that Australia, which prior to 1939 
had a very strict exclusion policy, was so 
frightened by the war that she now has 
an expansionist immigration policy. 
Australia studied the history of immi- 
gration into the United States and decid- 
ed that she could absorb the same per- 
centage increment to her population 
through immigration, that we had ab- 
sorbed from 1900 to 1910, namely, 1 per- 
cent a year. So for some years Australia 
took in approximately 70,000 a year, 1 
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percent of its population of approxi- 
mately 7,000,000. 

Since then, the plan having worked so 
well, Australia has stepped up the per- 
centage, and friends in Australia have 
written me that the percentage now is 
nearer 2 percent, and Australia seems to 
be getting along all right. The Austral- 
ians are shooting for a continent of 20,- 
000,000 people, and they realize that to 
get that number they cannot depend 
solely on the natural increase in popula- 
tion or the surplus of births over deaths. 

New Zealand also is absorbing a con- 
siderable number of immigrants. Both 
Australia and New Zealand are eager to 
take Englishmen, but they are willing 
to take Germans also. So the waste 
places of the earth are beginning to 
open up; and if the various countries 
will cooperate along that line some re- 
duction can be made in the tremendous 
backlog in Germany. 

MANY NORTH EUROPEANS ALSO UNABLE TO 

ENTER UNITED STATES 


Our Scandinavian friends are also in 
trouble. I have here figures on their 
unused quotas, and I find that in Den- 
mark, for example, from whom we can 
take in only about 1,200 a year under 
present quotas, there are 6,600 on the 
waiting list, or about 542 years of quotas 
waiting. 

Then let us consider Norway, to which 
the eminent senior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. THy=] paid eloquent trib- 
ute earlier today. The quota for Nor- 
way is approximately 2,400 a year. They 
have a waiting list of more than 15,000. 
Their waiting list is equal to cix times 
their annual permitted entrance into 
the country. 

So the people of these two great Scan- 
dinavian nations, who are certainly, by 
any standard, among the most desirable, 
are being excluded, and we are shutting 
off from ourselves people with real skill, 
people who have family connections in 
the United States, and who want to come 
here. 

PERSONS ESCAPED FROM COMMUNIST TYRANNY 
ALSO LIMITED 

I have referred to the Germans from 
the Baltic States. Perhaps I should also 
mention that there are also many non- 
Germans who fled the Communist-con- 
trolled countries because they disbe- 
lieved in communism. They did not 
want to live under communism. They 
wanted to get away from communism, 
and they crossed the border. They were 
not driven out so much because of their 
nationality as because the whole system 
was repugnant to them. They crowded 
into free central Europe. There we can- 
not take care oi them. We cannot give 
them any refuge because the quotas are 
exhausted and overpledged. Later I 
shall place in the Recor statistical ma- 
terial on this point. 

ITALIAN WAITING LIST IS LARGE 


Turning to southern Europe, let us 
consider Italy. As I have said, the Italian 
quota amounts to 5,700 a year. The to- 
tal on the waiting list is 32,400, or almost 
6 times the annual number who may 
come in under the quota. One reason 
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why the waiting list is so small is that 
the Italian people know that there is 
almost no chance of getting into the 
Uni ed States. Frequently they are dis- 
couraged from applying. So the real 
surplus is, of course, much more than 
the figure I have mentioned. 

Iam not saying that the United States 
should absorb the entire surplus popu- 
lation of Italy. Of course not. But I 
am saying that the Italians have a real 
problem, and that other nations of the 
world should do something to help meet 
it. There is also, as I have said, a prob- 
lem in Greece. 

UNJUSTIFIED ASSUMPTION IN NATIONAL ORIGINS 
FORMULA 


Now we come to another important 
question. In the minds of the framers 
of the 1924 act there was implicit one 
and probably both of the two following 
assumptions: First, that the people from 
southern and eastern Europe, because of 
a smaller percentage of English-speak- 
ing folk, and for other reasons, would 
find it more difficult to become assimi- 
lated in the stream of American life; 
and that therefore we should go more 
slowly with them than with the group 
from northern and western Europe. But 
there was also, I am afraid, and I am 
sorry to say—the assumption that the 
people from southern and eastern Eu- 
rope probably were not of the same 
superior stock as those from northern 
and western Europe. 

We should scrutinize both those as- 
sumptions very carefully indeed. I 
think I can speak on this subject with- 
out any bias, because, as I stated the 
other day, without boasting, but merely 
stating a fact, so far as I can tell— 
although one can never be certain 
about one’s ancestors—I have not one 
drop of blood that is not English, 
Scotch-Irish, or Scotch. I do not re- 
gard that as particularly to my credit. 
It simply happens to be a fact. So I 
think I can speak without any national 
prejudice on this subject. 

The people from southern and eastern 
Europe are economically poorer than 
those from northern and western Eu- 
rope. They come from agricultural com- 
munities rather than industrial commu- 
nities. They have greater difficulty with 
the English language—or the American 
language—than do the English, the Irish, 
and the people of northern and western 
Europe. 

DIFFERENCES SHOULD NOT BE MISTAKEN FOR 
INFERIORITY 


But we should not mistake differences 
for inferiority. That is one of the things 
I wish we all could get into our hearts. 
We differ in our languages, in our cus- 
toms, and in our traditions; but does 
this prove that one group is innately 
better than another? I do not think 
it does. 

I grew up in a Yankee community. 
The only “foreigner”—as we used to call 
aliens—in the community was a fruit 
dealer. But I moved around in New 
England, and I became aware of the 
prejudice of the native New Englanders 
against the Irish. When the Irish came 
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to this country in the 1840’s and 1850’s, 
the native white stock pronounced them 
to be unassimilable and inferior, and or- 
ganized against them. There was the 
political movement known as Know- 
nothingism. Later there was the Ameri- 
can Protective Association, or the APA. 
Some pretty rough tactics were used 
against the Irish, and some pretty rough 
things were said about them. -We have 
now had a century of experience. I think 
the Irish have established themselves as 
a worthy element in American life. They 
have made valuable contributions to in- 
dustry, to business, and to religion. I 
have heard also that they are not too 
bad politically. On the whole they have 
been an ameliorating influence in Amer- 
ican life; yet a century ago there was 
strong prejudice against them. 

In New England the second great wave 
which came in was a permitted immigra- 
tion of French Canadians from Quebec. 
They were treated by the native New 
Englanders as an inferior group. How- 
ever, the French Canadians have begun 
to establish themselves. They are send- 
ing their children to college. They are 
rising economically, demonstrating that 
they are as good citizens as any other 
class. And so it has been with each and 
every national group that has come into 
the United States. When they first come 
the older stock tends to look down upon 
them, and they have rather rough going; 
but the American system of tolerance 
and brotherhood is such that in spite of 
the nativist movements they get a chance 
to develop, and they come along in very 
good shape. 

Differences do not mean inferiority. I 
believe that at times America is enriched 
by reason of the fact that there are 
differences. Think of the contributions 
which the southern and eastern Euro- 
peans have made in the field of art and 
music. We Yankees are a somewhat 
dour people. We have never been ac- 
cused of having within us a high per- 
centage of artistic qualities. If America 
had to depend upon the people of my 
stock to fill its symphony orchestras, 
write its music, and provide its painters 
and sculptors, it would be an esthetically 
barren country. The people of the 
groups to which I have referred have 
made tremendous contributions to the 
artistic and esthetic life of the Nation, 
for which we should be eternally grate- 
ful. Many of the people who started 
out in poverty, as they have won their 
way and their children and grandchil- 
dren have arrived, have become almost 
indistinguishable from the descendants 
of those who came over on the May- 
flower. That is one of the glories of 
American life. 

CRIME AND DELINQUENCY FIGURES DO NOT 

JUSTIFY RIGID QUOTA LIMITATIONS 

I do not take much stock in the juve- 
nile delinquency and criminality figures. 
I do not know what they prove, in the 
first place. So far as the foreign-born 
are concerned, they generally have a 
smaller percentage of the criminal pop- 
ulation than other elements of our pop- 
ulation. So far as the children of the 
foreign-born are concerned, that is 
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merely an environmental matter. Since 
1890 the poor immigrants have found 
that the frontier has been shut off. 
Consequently they have moved into the 
cities and become industrial workers. 
They live in what we call slums, and 
slums create juvenile delinquency, be- 
cause the children do not have a chance 
to lead a normal life. As these groups 
get ahead and prosper they move out of 
the slums and other groups move in to 
take their place. 

The first group that moves out finds 
that its juvenile delinquency rate falls. 
The juvenile delinquency rate remains 
high among those who move into the 
slum area. In the so-called blighted 
areas in Chicago, when they were in- 
habited by the Irish, their percentage of 
juvenile delinquency was about six times 
the city average. When the Irish were 
succeeded, in turn, by the Italians, 
the percentage of juvenile delinquency 
among the Irish fell to the average of 
th2 population as a whole, whereas 
among the Italian population it was 
about six times the average. 

When the Italians prospered and 
moved out, their juvenile delinquency 
rate fell. They were succeeded, in turn, 
by the Jews, and the juvenile delin- 
quency rate among the Jews was then 
high, until they, too, moved out and were 
succeeded by the Negroes, among whom 
1 juvenile delinquency rate became 

gh. 

It is primarily environment which pro- 
duces juvenile delinquency, not innate 
inferiority. That is why some of us 
want to rip out the slums so that no one, 
because of poverty or race, will have to 
live in an environment in which chil- 
dren do not have a chance to develop. 
A change of environment usually re- 
duces the opportunities for boys and 
girls to go wrong—not wholly, but 
largely. 

Mr. President, I am trying to make 
plain that at each stage in American 
history the recent comer has been looked 
down upon by those who were already 
here, but that with the passage of time 
the various groups all worked out pretty 
well. The tragedy is that sometimes 
those who came here and were oppressed 
when they were new immigrants, once 
they established themselves looked down 
upon the recent immigrant. That is one 
of the tragedies. 

What I am contending is that we 
should not determine an exclusion policy 
on the basis of race. Retain a quota 
system, yes, so that those from the 
British Isles and from Ireland can come 
in if they wish to come in. We will be 
glad to have them. If they do not want 
to come here, however, instead of allow- 
ing the unused quotas to expire, let us 
pool and transfer them so that they may 
be distributed among those who have 
special skills, who have relatives over 
here, who are suffering or have suffered 
persecutions, and who are ir peculiar 
circumstances. 

In this way we shall help the United 
States of America and also relieve the 
pressures upon the unfortunate peoples 
of the world, for whom we have at least 
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a limited, although not an unlimited, 
degree of responsibility. That is why 
I prefer the system outlined in the 
Humphrey-Lehman bill to that in S. 
2550, and why I hope the very important 
questions involved may be studied in 
greater detail. 

INADEQUATE LEGAL RIGHTS FOR INDIVIDUALS IN 

DEPORTATION CASES 

The second point that I wish to discuss 
deals with what seem to me to be in- 
adequate legal rights for individuals 
threatened with deportation. What I 
shall have to say about deportation is 
largely true about exclusion, and pos- 
sibly about denaturalization, but I shall 
confine myself to deportation. 

What we have here involves a grave 
problem in administrative law and pro- 
cedure. To an increasing degree the 
fortunes of corporations and of individ- 
uals are being decided, not in the courts, 
but before administrative bodies. Ad- 
ministrative law has become more and 
more important in the life of the Nation. 
It developed without settled rules of pro- 
cedure and with many abuses. As ad- 
ministrative law began to be observed, 
certain evils stood out very clearly. One 
evil was that men who acted in a ju- 
dicial capacity in administrative bodies, 
who decided cases and who passed judg- 
ment, were not only lawyers serving as 
judges, but in many cases were also in- 
vestigators and prosecutors. In the 
same case they combined investigating, 
prosecuting, and judicial functions. 

When that happens it becomes more 
and more difficult for a Government offi- 
cial charged with such functions to be 
impartial and to act in a judicial capac- 
ity. If men prepare a case and prosecute 
a case, how can they be impartial? It 
reminds me of the passage in Alice in 
Wonderland: 

'n be judge, I'll be jury,” said cunning 
old Fury; 

“I'll try the whole cause, and condemn 
you to death.” 


This difficulty with administrative law 
began to be obvious even though it was 
mitigated sometimes. A quasi-judicial 
officer would sometimes not investigate 
the particular case to which he was as- 
signed, but would investigate some other 
case, and therefore would have the frame 
of mind of an investigator. Thereafter, 
when he turned to another case as a 
judge he regarded himself as an inves- 
tigator, rather than as a judge. 

There was always the fact also that 
the administrative officials who served 
in a judicial capacity were under the 
power of the head of the administrative 
agency involved. The head of an ad- 
ministrative agency could fix salaries 
and promote or demote or transfer. This 
in turn brought about a lack of inde- 
pendence. Throughout the history of 
Anglo-Saxon law, effort has been made 
to assure the independence of judges, so 
that they would be impartial and would 
make their decisions on the basis of law 
and evidence, not upon the consequences 
of decisions to themselves. In the field 
of administrative law these safeguards 
were being violated. 
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MOVES TO REMEDY ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 


Some 25 years ago a great United 
States Senator, who to my mind was 
perhaps the noblest man who ever sat 
in this body, George W. Norris, of Ne- 
braska, introduced a measure to re- 
form the system of administrative law. 
He proposed one administrative court to 
deal with all these issues. It became 
evident that the problems were so com- 
plex that no one court could handle 
them all, and that a greater degree of 
judicial impartiality was needed in the 
administrative bodies which passed 
upon various questions. 

So in the 1930’s a series of proposals 
was made. In 1937 the President's Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management 
dealt with this issue and declared that 
the judicial funetion should be separated 
from the investigating function. Then 
the Attorney General appointed a com- 
mittee to deal with this matter. The 
Attorney General at that time was Rob- 
ert H. Jackson, now a distinguished As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court. 
The committee he appointed handed 
down a report, and I shall read from 
page 56 of the report: 

These types of commingling of functions 
of investigation or advocacy with the func- 
tion of deciding are thus plainly undesirable. 
But they are also avoidable and should be 
avoided by appropriate internal division of 
labor. For the disqualifications produced by 
investigation or advocacy are personal psy- 
chological ones which result from engaging 
in those types of activity; and the problem 
is simply one of isolating those who engage 
in the activity. Creation of independent 
hearing commissioners insulated from all 
phases of a case other than hearing and de- 
ciding will, the committee believes, go far 
toward solving this problem at the level of 
the initial hearing provided the proper safe- 
guards are established to assure the insula- 
tion. A similar result can be achieved at 
the level of final decision on review by the 
agency heads by permitting the views of the 
investigators and advocates to be presented 
only in open hearing where they can be 
known and met by those who may be adverse- 
ly affected by them. 


I have previously referred to the Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management, 
which made its report in 1937. It said: 

Furthermore, the same men are obliged to 
serve both as prosecutors and as judges. 
This not only undermines judicial fairness; 
it weakens public confidence in that fairness, 
Commission decisions affecting private rights 
and conduct lie under the suspicion of be- 
ing rationalizations of the preliminary find- 
ings which the Commission in the role of 
prosecutor presented to itself. 


In other words, Mr. President, by a 
series of studies, as well as by experience, 
it became apparent that we needed to 
reform our administrative tribunals, in 
order to make them more impartial. So 
an Administrative Procedure Act was 
drafted and was sponsored by the emi- 
nent chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran]; and in 
the House of Representatives the act was 
sponsored by Representative WALTER, of 
Pennsylvania. That measure was finally 
passed by the Congress of the United 
States in 1946. It is a most significant 
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act, and I wish to commend the eminent 
senior Senator from Nevada and the 
eminent Representative from Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. WALTER, for their magnifi- 
cent work in connection with it. 
PROTECTIVE PROVISIONS OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURES ACT 


The central feature of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act was an attempt to 
establish an independent group of ex- 
aminers or judicial officers who would 
not be prosecutors, would not be investi- 
gators, would not be part-time investiga- 
tors or prosecutors, but would be exclu- 
sively judges, and who would be outside 
the control of the administrative official 
placed above them in the chain of or- 
ganization. That was the central pur- 
pose of the Administrative Procedure Act 
of 1946. I wish to read some provisions 
of that act, so as to indicate that that 
was its central purpose. First, I read 
subsection (c) of section 5: 


(c) Separation of functions: The same 
officers who preside at the reception of evi- 
dence pursuant to section 7 shall make the 
recommended decision or initial decision re- 
quired by section 8 except where such officers 
become unavailable to the agency. Save to 
the extent required for the disposition of 
ex parte matters as authorized by law, no 
such officer shall consult any person or party 
on any fact in issue unless upon notice and 
opportunity for all parties to participate— 


Notice this, Mr. President— 


nor shall such officer be responsible to or 
subject to the supervision or direction of any 
officer, employee, or agent engaged in the 
performance of investigative or prosecuting 
functions for any agency. No officer, em- 
ployee, or agent engaged in the performance 
of investigative or prosecuting functions for 
any agency in any case shall, in that or a 
factually related case, participate or advise in 
the decision, recommended decision, or 
agency review pursuant to section 8 except 
as witness or counsel in public proceedings. 


And so forth. Then in section 11 there 
is another provision which I should like 
to read: 


EXAMINERS 

Szc. 11. Subject to the civil-service and 
other laws to the extent not inconsistent 
with this act, there shall be appointed by and 
for each agency as many qualified and com- 
petent examiners as may be necessary for 
proceedings pursuant to sections 7 and 8, 
who shall be assigned to cases in rotation so 
far as practicable and shall perform no du- 
ties inconsistent with their duties and re- 
sponsibilities as examiners. Examiners shall 
be removable by the agency in which they 
are employed only for good cause established 
and determined by the Civil Service Com- 
mission after opportunity for 
hearing and upon the record thereof. Exam- 
iners shall receive compensation prescribed 
by the Commission independently of agency 
recommendations or ratings— 


And so forth. In other words, Mr. 
President, the head of the agency cannot 
discharge an examiner, except for good 
cause determined by the Civil Service 
Commission, or fix his pay. Those mat- 
ters are to be placed under the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. The examiners are to 
be independent administrative judges. 
That is the purpose of the Administrative 
Procedure Act. 
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A great many governmental bureaus 
complained about that arrangement; 
they wished to be exempted from that 
provision of the act. As I recall, the 
National Labor Relations Board wished 
to be exempted. Congress, however, 
very properly refused to grant such an 
exemption; Congress said that employ- 
ers, as well as unions, who come before 
the Board are entitled to a fair hearing. 
This system of independent examiners 
has, in the main, been employed in the 
regulatory bodies of this country. 

I may say that the recent system of 
military justice which has been estab- 
lished is an attempt to approximate the 
same goal. It was highly desirable to 
do so because those who served in the 
Armed Forces during the last war know 
quite well that when a man was brought 
before a court martial, frequently the 
commanding officer would let the court 
know the decision he wanted to have 
rendered. Sometimes matters went 
rather roughly with the members of the 
court if they handed down an opinion 
which went contrary to the wishes of the 
commanding officer. The attempt of the 
Military Justice Act is to bring about a 
more or less independent judge advo- 
cate's office so as to assure a greater de- 
gree of impartiality in these matters. 
Really, that act is a partial extension 
into the field of military law of what 
was endeavored to be accomplished by 
the Administrative Procedure Act in the 
field of civilian administration. 
APPLICATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE ACT 

IN DEPORTATION CASES 

Now we come to the field of immigra- 
tion itself. Here I wish to call attention 
to a very important case, because it is 
directly on the issue and it indicates the 
principles which are at stake. The case 
involved is that of a Chinese citizen by 
the name of Wong Yang Sung against 
Attorney General McGrath. The Su- 
preme Court handed down its opinion in 
1950, and it will be found in Three 
Hundred and Thirty-nine United States 
Reports, at page 33. Sung was a Chinese 
sailor who jumped ship in the United 
States. A hearing for his deportation 
was held. In the analysis of the case by 
the Supreme Court, we find the follow- 
ing: 

A hearing in a proceeding for the deporta- 
tion of an alien was presided over by pre- 
siding inspector” of the Immigration Service, 
who had not investigated that particular 
case, but whose general duties included the 
investigation of similar cases. There being 
no “examining inspector” present to conduct 
the prosecution, it was the duty of the pre- 
siding inspector” to conduct the interroga- 
tion of the alien and the Government's wit- 
nesses, cross-examine the alien’s witnesses, 
and “present such evidence as is necessary 
to support the in the warrant of 
arrest.” It might become his duty to lodge 
an additional charge against the alien and 
hear the evidence on that charge. After the 
hearing, he was required to prepare a sum- 
mary of the evidence, proposed findings of 
fact, conclusions of law, and a proposed 
order, for the consideration of the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration. 


Tnat is a statement of the facts as 
given by the Supreme Court. The Su- 
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preme Court held that what was done 
was contrary to the purpose of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act, which was 
designed to ameliorate evils resulting 
from a combination of the prosecuting 
and adjudicating functions. Certain 
passages of that decision are so impor- 
tant that I desire to read them. The de- 
cision speaks of the purposes of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act. I read: 


More fundamental, however, was the pur- 
pose to curtail and change the practice of 
embodying in one person or agency the duties 
of prosecutor and judge. 


Then the legislative history is traced 
by the Court. Continuing, on page 45, 
the Court said: 


Turning now to the case before us, we 
find the administrative hearing a perfect 
exemplification of the practices so unani- 
mously condemned. 

This hearing, which followed the uniform 
practice of the Immigration Service— 


I call attention to the fact that this 
hearing “followed the uniform practice 
of the Inmigration Service“ 


was before an immigrant inspector, who, 
for purposes of the hearing, is called the 
“presiding inspector.” Except with consent 
of the alien, the presiding inspector may 
not be the one who investigated the 
case. But the inspector’s duties 
include investigation of like cases; and while 
he is today hearing cases investigated by a 
colleague, tomorrow his investigation of a 
case may be heard before the inspector whose 
case he passes on today. An “examining in- 
spector” may be designated to conduct the 
prosecution * * , but none was in 
this case; and, in any event, the examining 
inspector also has the same mixed prose- 
cutive and hearing functions. The presid- 
ing inspector, when no examining inspector 
is present, is required “to conduct the inter- 
rogation of the alien and the witnesses in 
behalf of the Government and shall cross- 
examine the alien's witnesses and present 
such evidence as is necessary to support the 
charges in the warrant of arrest.” 


The Court continued: 


But that the safeguards it did set up were 
intended to ameliorate the evils from the 
commingling of functions as exemplified here 
is beyond doubt. And this commingling, if 
objectionable anywhere, would seem to be 
particularly so in the deportation proceed- 
ings, where we frequently meet with a vote- 
less class of litigants who not only lack the 
influence of citizens, but who are strangers 
to the laws and customs in which they find 
themselves involved and who often do not 
even understand the tongue in which they 
are accused. Nothing in the nature of the 
parties or proceedings suggests that we 
should strain to exempt deportation pro- 
ceedings from reforms in administrative pro- 
cedure applicable generally to Federal 
agencies. 


The Court went on to say that, unless 
there were specific legislation exempting 
a given agency from the operation of 
the Administrative Procedure Act, it 
was supposed to apply, because the rights 
granted are constitutional rights under 
the fifth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, namely, that the Federal Govern- 
ment shall not deprive anyone of life, 
liberty or property without due process 
of law. The Court went on to say: 
When the constitution requires a hear- 
ing it requires a fair one, one before a tri- 
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bunal which meets at least currently pre- 
veiling standards of impartiality. A de- 
portation hearing involves issues basic to 
human liberty and happiness and, in the 
present upheavals in lands to which aliens 
may be returned, perhaps to life itself. It 
might be difficult to justify as measuring up 
to constitutional standards of impartiality a 
hearing tribunal for deportation proceedings 
the like of which has been condemned by 
Congress as unfair even where less vital mat- 


ters of property rights are at stake. We 
hold 


Continued the court 


that the Administrative Procedure Act, para- 
graph 5— 


Which I have read— 


does cover deportation proceedings con- 
ducted by the Immigration Service. 


There was but one judge who dissented 
from this opinion. So that was the law. 


HEARING OFFICERS IN S. 2550 


Now, however, we have section 242 (b) 
of the pending bill, S. 2550, which pro- 
vides for special inquiry officers to con- 
duct hearings. To my mind that is sub- 
ject to precisely the same criticisms as 
those which the Supreme Court leveled 
against the procedure of the Immigra- 
tion Service in the Sung case. I read 
from section 242 (b), on page 115 of Sen- 
ate bill 2550, and I should like to have 
the representatives of the committee 
check me as I go along, to see that I 
quote correctly: 

(b) A special inquiry officer shall conduct 
proceedings under this section to determine 
the deportability of any alien, and shall ad- 
minister oaths, present and receive evidence, 
interrogate, examine, and cross-examine the 
alien or witnesses, and, as authorized by the 
Attorney General, shall make determina- 
tions, including orders of deportation. 


I digress at that point to indicate that 
the special inquiry officer is to examine 
and cross-examine the alien or witnesses, 
and hence, in the nature of the case, he 
is at least in part prosecutor as well as 
judge. Then there are two clauses 
which are designed to protect the alien, 
to which thus far I have been unable to 
find any objection, and which I read for 
the purpose of the Recorp: 

Determination of deportability in any case 
shall be made only upon a record made in a 
proceeding before a special inquiry officer, at 
which the alien shall have reasonable oppor- 
tunity to be present, unless by reason of the 
alien’s mental incompetency it is impracti- 
cable for him to be present, in which case the 
Attorney General shall prescribe necessary 
and proper safeguards for the rights and 
privileges of such alien. 


That, as I read it, merely provides that 
there shall be a written record of the 
proceedings; and that is desirable, and I 
have no fault to find with it. I con- 
tinue: 


If any alien has been given a reasonable 
Opportunity to be present at a proceeding 
under this section, and without reasonable 
cause fails or refuses to attend or remain in 
attendance at such proceeding, the special 
inquiry officer may proceed to a determina- 
tion in like manner as if the alien were 
present. 
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I see no objection to that. But, Mr, 
President, notice this: 

In any case or class of cases in which the 
Attorney General believes that such pro- 
cedure would be of aid in making a determi- 
nation, he may require specifically or by regu- 
lation that an additional immigration officer 
shall be assigned to present the evidence on 
behalf of the United States and in such case 
such additional immigration officer shall have 
authority to present evidence, and to inter- 
rogate, examine and cross-examine the alien 
or other witnesses in the proceedings. 


It is not stated that there must be an- 
other officer present to conduct the cross- 
examination, but merely that there may 
be another officer; and if the Attorney 
General or his intermediate district di- 
rector should decide that he does not 
want another officer present, there is 
nothing in the bill to compel him to have 
such an officer on hand, and the original 
hearing examiner under those conditions 
obviously becomes both prosecutor and 
judge. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I first apologize for 
being away for a few moments while the 
Senator was giving the Senate his obser- 
vations on this bill. I came in just as 
the Senator from Illinois was speaking 
about the Administrative Procedure Act 
and its relationship to the so-called Sung 
case, the case of Wong Yang Sung against 
McGrath. I have in my hand the docu- 
ment which has reference to that case, 
volume 339 U. S. No. 1 Official Reports 
of the Supreme Court, to which the Sen- 
ator referred. On Friday, May 16, as 
shown by page 5329 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, in the debate and colloquy be- 
tween the Senator from Nevada and the 
Senator from Minnesota, the Senator 
from Nevada said: 

Why is it, Mr. President, that the oppo- 
nents of this measure repeatedly assert that 
my bill violates the provisions of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act in deportation pro- 
ceedings when a perusal of the bill would 
convince any fair-minded man that the bill 
is 100 percent within the framework of the 
Administrative Procedure Act, which, inci- 
dentally, I sponsored and authored in the 
Senate. Mr. President, no Senator is more 
jealous of the provisions of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act than is the senior 
Senator from Nevada; and I say to the Sen- 
ate that the omnibus immigration bill, S. 
2550, is completely within the framework of 
the Administrative Procedure Act. 


I should like to say to the Senator from 
Nevada, after having read that state- 
ment, that the junior Senator from 
Minnesota in his comments on this bill 
made some reference—a very minor ref- 
erence, and surely not in detail—to the 
very volume to which the Senator from 
Illinois is now directing his attention. 

I have felt, and I believe, that partic- 
ularly in deportation proceedings, un- 
der certain sections of the bill, the com- 
prehensive nature of hearings and the 
procedural requirements of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act have been weak- 
ened. I do not say they have been dis- 
missed; I say they have been weakened 
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by some clauses and subsections of Sen- 
ate bill 2550. Is not that the judgment 
of the Senator from Illinois, so far as 
he has been able to determine by an 
examination of the provisions of the bill 
and of the Administrative Procedure Act 
as applied under court rulings such as 
are referred to in the Sung case? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I listened to the 
statement of the Senator from Nevada 
last Friday with a great deal of interest, 
and it seemed to me that the only ground 
on which it could be said that the bill 
came within the framework of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act would be that 
it might be claimed that such deporta- 
tion hearings are exempt under section 
7 (a) of that act, which grants specific 
exemption from the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act, if a special statute is passed. 
So the provisions of the bill could be 
under the Administrative Procedure Act 
if by the statute exemption was granted, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, 
what the Senator is saying is that if 
this bill should become law and section 
242 (b) should become incorporated in- 
to public law, it could then be said that 
it was within the framework of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act, because it 
simply provides that if Congress wants 
5 give exemptions under statute it may 

0 so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In my opinion, that 
is the only way in which the bill could 
come within the framework of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Obviously, Congress 
can pass any law it wants to pass, but 
is it not a fact, in the opinion of the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois, that 
the proposal made in Senate bill 2550 
would be in contravention of both the 
spirit and the letter of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly it would 
be in contravention of the spirit and in 
contravention of all sections of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act except—— 

Mr. LEHMAN. It would be in con- 
travention of both the spirit, the letter, 
and the intent of the Administrative 
Procedure Act as passed, unless a specific 
exemption has been given. The Senator 
from Nevada claims that the Admin- 
strative Procedure Act is safeguarded 
under the bill which he has introduced. 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE ALSO 

WARNS OF WEAKENING ADMINISTRATIVE PRO- 

CEDURE ACT PROTECTIONS 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say that while 
I am not a lawyer, I note that the con- 
clusion which I have reached is shared 
by the American Bar Association com- 
mittee. I read from a letter which was 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
the House side. It appears on page 
4441. John W. Cragun, chairman, 
national committee, administrative law 
section, American Bar Association, in a 
letter dated March 19, 1951, wrote as 
follows: 


The house of delegates of the American Bar 
Association has expressed its disapproval of 
specific exemptions of the Administrative 
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Procedure Act at its midwinter meeting in 
1950, and directed the administrative law 
section by all necessary and proper means, 
including appearances before legislative com- 
mittees (1) to preserve the gains made by the 
adoption of the Administrative Procedure 
Act as the law of the land. 


The immigration committee of the 
administrative law section sent the fol- 
lowing message to the House Judiciary 
Committee, the first two sentences of 
which are as follows: 

We respectfully urge the following amend- 
ments to H. R. 5678— 


Which was the Walter bill. 

First amend section 242 (b) to provide for 
trial examiners appointed under section 11, 
Administrative Procedure Act, so as to restore 
law as settled by the Supreme Court in the 
Sung case. 


So, Mr. President, I think the respon- 
sible authorities of the American Bar 
Association have said that the bill does 
not meet the procedures laid down in the 
Administrative Procedure Act. 

Mr. President, this is very important, 
because the Supreme Court, by its deci- 
sion in the Sung case, said that the 
actual procedures in the Immigration 
Service were lacking in equity and jus- 
tice, and that they violated constitu- 
tional rights. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I speak only for 
myself, but I am of the opinion, after the 
extended discussion and hearings on the 
general subject of immigration, that the 
words in section 242 are not inadvertent. 
After all, there is a Supreme Court de- 
cision, and that decision is the law of 
the land until it is superseded by statute, 
if such statute is within the terms of 
the Constitution, So I must conclude— 
and I speak only for myself—that there 
has been an effort made in the proposed 
legislation to weaken the Administrative 
Procedure Act so far as it applies to cer- 
tain types of cases under immigration 
law, because this is not a new issue. It 
is a matter of court record and court 
decision. There is only one conclusion 
to which I can come, namely that an 
exemption is being written into public 
law if Senate bill 2550 shall become law. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

I should like to read some further pas- 
sages from section 242 (b) of the bill: 

No special inquiry officer shall conduct a 
proceeding in any case under this section in 
which he shall have participated in investi- 
gative functions or in which he shall have 
participated (except as provided in this sub- 
section) in prosecuting functions. 


That language means that the special 
inquiry officer may have had investi- 
gative functions in another case, but he 
must not be an investigator in the par- 
ticular case. The hearing officer in the 
Sung case was not an investigative of- 
ficer in that case, but was an investiga- 
tive officer in other cases. 

Let us take potential deportees, X and 
Y. Inquiry officer A would investigate 
X. Inquiry officer B would investigate 
Y. A would hear the case of Y; B would 
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hear the case of X, and there would be 
a commingling of functions, if not in a 
particular case, then in a group of cases 
under consideration. To the degree per- 
mitted by the section of the bill the of- 
ficer could also have prosecuting func- 
tions. This is precisely what the Su- 
preme Court in the Sung case con- 
demned. 

At the top of page 118 of the bill it is 
stated: 

The procedure so prescribed shall be the 
sole and exclusive procedure for determin- 
ing the deportability of an alien under this 
section. In any case in which an alien is or- 
dered deported from the United States under 
the provisions of this act, or of any other 
law or treaty, the decision of the Attorney 
General shall be final. 


That, to my mind, means that here- 
after, so far as statute law is concerned, 
the Supreme Court cannot declare the 
procedure to be unconstitutional. There 
is certainly danger that the Immigration 
Service will claim that this is the case, 
The way is left open for the so-called 
special inquiry officer, who is really a 
hearing officer, to cross-examine and, 
in effect, therefore, to prosecute. While 
he cannot investigate the particular case 
in question, he can be investigating other 
cases and, hence, develop the frame of 
mind of an investigator. This is pri- 
marily the way the work of the Immigra- 
tion Service has been conducted. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There can be no 
doubt about that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Furthermore, he is 
under the control of the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the intermediate directors and 
commissioners in the Immigration Serv- 
ice. Independence is not given to him. 
The Attorney General and not the Civil 
Service Commission can discipline him, 
can promote or demote him, or change 
his salary, so that he does not have the 
independence which a judge should have 
and which it was the purpose of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act to create. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 


8 f climaxing 
argument which the Senator has just 
made is not only that the Administrative 
Procedure Act is at least partially cir- 
cumvented by the language in section 
242, but that the hearing offcer or the 
officer who ultimately makes the decision 
is subject to the complete control of the 
Attorney General, which, again, is a vio- 
lation of the Administrative Procedure 
Act. 
HEARING OFFICERS SHOULD BE INDEPENDENT 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to read 
again from section 11 of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act, about the ap- 
pointment of examiners— 


who shall be assigned to cases in rotation 
so far as practicable and shall perform no 
duties inconsistent with their duties and 
responsibilities as examiners. Examiners 
shall be removable by the agency in which 
they are employed only for good cause estab- 
lished and determined by the Civil Service 
Commission (hereinafter called the Commis- 
sion) after opportunity for hearing and upon 
the record thereof. Examiners shall receive 
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compensation prescribed by the Commission 
independently of agency recommendations or 
ratings. 

The Administrative Procedure Act in- 
tended that there should be an inde- 
pendent group of trial examiners, inde- 
pendent in fact as well as in name; that 
there should not be a commingling of 
functions. It provided that examiners 
should be under the Civil Service, and 
not subject to control by the adminis- 
trative head of the agency to which they 
were attached. This is absolutely es- 
sential if there is to be justice in the 
system. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Of course, while I am 
not a lawyer, I think I can read and un- 
derstand the English language, form my 
own conclusions, and point up the situa- 
tion which has been outlined by both the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois and 
my colleague, the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota. I wish to read begin- 
ning on line 5, page 117 of the bill: 

Proceedings before a special inquiry officer 
acting under the provisions of this section 
shall be in accordance with such regulations, 
not inconsistent with this act, as the At- 
torney General shall prescribe. 


Then the regulations are described. 
The language beginning with line 25, 
page 117, continues: 

The procedure so prescribed shall be the 
sole and exclusive procedure for determining 
the deportability of an alien under this sec- 
tion. In any case in which an alien is or- 
dered deported from the United States un- 
der the provisions of this act, or of any other 
law or treaty, the decision of the Attorney 
General shall be final. 


In other words, the Attorney General 
would be permitted to appoint an ex- 
amining officer and to prescribe the reg- 
ulations which would be followed. Fi- 
nally, full power and authority would be 
placed in the hands of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and his decision would be deemed 
final and beyond further appeal. 

In other words, four functions, four 
powers, four pieces of authority would be 
placed in the hands of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and the Administrative Procedure 
Act would be completely discarded and 
disregarded. I agree with my colleague 
that the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
vada deserves credit for that act. It 
would seem to me however, that this pro- 
vision would be a complete step back- 
ward, and would be thoroughly unfair to 
an alien who might be the subject of 
deportation proceedings. 

IMMIGRATION SERVICE HAS SOUGHT EXEMPTION 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to sub- 
mit one further bit of evidence to indi- 
cate the desire of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service to be exempt from 
the Administrative Procedure Act. I 
shall read from the Appropriation Act 
for the Department of Justice, Eighty- 
first Congress, second session, page 5: 

Proceedings under the law relating to the 
exclusion or of aliens shall here- 
after be without regard to the provisions of 
sections 5, 7, and 8 of the Administrative 
Procedure Act. 


That was written in at the request of 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
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Service. It indicates their desire to be 
excluded from the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act. While that particular rider 
would be repealed by S. 2550, there is 
no doubt that they would take advantage 
of every provision I have referred to in 
the pending bill which might permit a 
claim of exemption and which does not 
make the application of the require- 
ments of the Administrative Procedure 
Act mandatory. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. No doubt at this point 
in his remarks the senior Senator from 
Illinois is discussing the subject about 
aig I propounded a question hereto- 

ore. 
INADEQUACY OF APPEALS PROCEDURES IN CERTAIN 
CASES 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, although I may 
say I have not discussed the question 
of appeals. I have discussed the ques- 
tion of hearings, and have pointed out 
that, instead of being conducted before 
a bona fide hearing examiner, they were 
to be conducted before a hearing officer 
who, in other cases, was or might have 
been an investigator, who may have per- 
formed some of the functions of a prose- 
cutor in the immediate case, and who, 
furthermore, was under administrative 
authority of the agency to which he was 
attached. 

But this leads logically to the question 
of appeals. Ihave been making my argu- 
ment not on the inadequacy of appeals, 
but on the inadequacy of original hear- 
ings, so I am very glad to entertain the 
question by the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. If my distinguished 
colleague will bear with me, I should like 
to direct attention to page 109 of the 
bill, line 11. I am somewhat confused 
as to the mandatory provisions of this 
Subsection. Am I correct in saying that 
if at any time within 5 years after entry, 
an alien might be convicted of any of- 
fense, such as running through a stop 
sign or carrying matches in a forest, or 
some other very trival misdemeanor— 
yes, I might say even the violation of an 
ordinance—under that provision begin- 
ning in line 11 of the bill, on page 109, 
the alien could be subject to deporta- 
tion? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam not a lawyer, as 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho is, 
but that is my precise understanding of 
this provision. 

Mr. WELKER. I am very much con- 
cerned as to whether that is not, in ef- 
fect, a very vicious mandatory provision. 
As I go further into it, suppose a man is 
convicted, by proper docket entry, in a 
traffic court, of the offense of running 
through a stop sign once or twice. He is 
then subjected to the arbitrary ruling 
of the Attorney General. If the Attor- 
ney General finds that he was, in fact, 
convicted once or twice of running 
through stop signs; and, further, the At- 
torney General in his own mind feels 
that the alien should not remain in the 
United States, is it not a fact that under 
the provisions of this subdivision the 
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alien could be deported, without any 
right of appeal whatsoever? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is my under- 
standing. He has no effective right of 
appeal. I may add that of course, the 
immigrant in question could test his case 
by a habeas corpus proceeding, but that 
is a very costly method, and the burden 
of expense would be thrown upon the 
immigrant, and there is no certainty 
that, with his lack of knowledge and lack 
of money and with the limitations im- 
posed by S. 2550, habeas corpus would 
be an effective remedy. 

Mr. WELKER. Iam glad the Senator 
from Illinois has brought up the ques- 
tion of habeas corpus. As I understand 
the law of habeas corpus, it is a judi- 
cial inquiry into whether or not a court 
lawfully holds the body of a defendant. 
Assuming the fact is proved that an 
alien has been convicted of running 
through a stop sign, and the certificate 
of the Attorney General shows that the 
Attorney General does not want the 
alien in the United States, certainly 
habeas corpus begins and ends there, 
and there is no relief whatsoever for the 
alien. There can be no relief under 
habeas corpus since the question of fact 
cannot be tried under such a proceeding. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WELKER. In other words, the 
court will refuse to go further than the 
inquiry, Has the man been convicted, and 
does the Attorney General want to de- 
port him? In other words, there is no 
relief for the alien if the conviction is 
established, and it is a fact that the At- 
torney General does not want him in the 
United States. 

At this stage of the proceeding I must 
say to my distinguished colleague that 
that is going a bit too far for the junior 
Senator from Idaho. At this stage I 
feel that this section must be amended, 
and I shall insist on the proper amend- 
ment, but I do not feel like voting to 
recommit the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I congratulate the 
junior Senator from Idaho both for his 
analysis and for his reaction in opposing 
this section, which I think is very hu- 
mane and understanding. 

Mr. WELKER. No Member of the 
Senate respects sound judicial procedure 
more than does the junior Senator from 
Idaho. The law has been my profession 
all the years of my working life. But 
I am concerned as to what relief an 
alien might have. It might be said 
that he has relief under habeas corpus; 
but that is not affirmative relief. In my 
opinion, in a habeas corpus proceeding 
the court is not permitted to inquire as 
to the legality of a conviction for run- 
ning past a stop sign, if it is proved that 
the alien has, in fact, been convicted of 
running past a stop sign, and the Attor- 
ney General does not want him in this 
country. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the Senator 
from Idaho is correct. 

I also point out the phrase in line 14 
on page 109, which recurs frequently. 
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The phrase is “in his discretion“ 
that is, in the discretion of the Attorney 
General. In other words, frequently the 
test is not the fact, but whether the 
Attorney General might with some rea- 
son conclude that deportation was 
proper. The Senator has quite properly 
pointed out that this leaves only a very 
narrow question for the courts to decide 
on review, and the alien has almost no 
protection. A law suit is no protection 
if the matter to be reviewed is as vague 
and variable and arbitrary as the Attor- 
ney General’s conclusion about a per- 
son’s undesirability. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me again? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. WELKER. Under the provisions 
of the bill, who is to test the soundness 
of the discretion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral? Is there any court or judicial 
tribunal to pass upon the soundness of 
the Attorney General's discretion? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As I read the bill, that 
discretion is considered as a thing by 
itself, so to speak. 

Mr. WELKER. We are simply assum- 
ing that the Attorney General can do 
no wrong. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Assuming that the 
acts of the Attorney General are prima 
facie correct, to upset a decision based 
upon the discretion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral it would be necessary to show a clear 
and grave abuse of discretion or that he 
was out of his mind in making such a 
ruling. 

Mr. WELKER. Where can that be 
shown? Where can the alien go to show 
that the Attorney General was in fact 
out of his mind? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That would be very 
difficult. 

Mr. WELKER. I am speaking of the 
bill as I read it. I am seeking help to 
aid me in understanding this bill. That 
is the reason why I interrupted the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Idaho is being of great help to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

Mr. WELKER. Under the provisions 
of the bill, where can the alien go to show 
that the Attorney General did not use 
good discretion in his finding? I am 
unable to find any provision for such 
relief. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. He can go only to 
the court; and the court can really only 
test the question whether or not he com- 
mitted a crime, or committed certain 
other acts, and whether the Attorney 
General in his discretion did conclude 
that the alien is an undesirable resident. 

Mr. WELKER. If I may interrupt my 
friend from Illinois once more, I have 
heard him discuss the provisions found 
on page 117, which define the procedure 
which the attorney General must use. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Which the Attorney 
General may use. 

Mr. WELKER. Les. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Many of these pro- 
visions are not mandatory. 

Mr. WELKER. I stand corrected. It 
outlines the procedure which the At- 
torney General may use. On page 117, 
it is provided that the alien must be 
given notice. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. That is good. 

Mr. WELKER. And he must be in- 
formed as to the nature of the charges. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. WELKER. He must be notified 
as to the time and place of the hearing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 
Those are good provisions. 

Mr. WELKER. Then there is the pro- 
vision that he may be represented by 
counsel. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is good. 

Mr. WELKER. Also that he may ex- 
amine the evidence and cross-examine 
witnesses, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. WELKER. Then we come to the 
paragraph numbered (4), which pro- 
vides that “no decision of deportability 
shall be valid unless it is based upon rea- 
sonable, substantial, and probative evi- 
dence.” Thus I inquire again, Who is 
the cne to determine whether or not the 
evidence is valid, reasonable, substantial, 
and probative? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I had thought it was 
to be the court. But if the questions 
to be reviewed by the court are so nar- 
row as in the section to which the Sen- 
ator from Idaho previously referred, the 
mere fact that the evidence of the traffic 
violation and of the Attorney General’s 
conclusion as to his undesirability is 
reasonable, substantial, and probative 
does not offer the alien any real judicial 
safeguard. 

Mr. WELKER. I am unable to find 
in these provisions the right of appeal. 
If the Senator will point it out to me, I 
shall not bother him further. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think it will be 
found that court review is not specified 
in the bill, but it is assumed. 

Mr. WELKER. It is assumed? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think it is assumed. 

Mr. WELKER. Suppose there is an 
alien in my State or in the State of the 
Senator from Illinois who has gone 
through a stop light, and for some reason 
the Attorney General does not think he 
would make a good citizen. Under the 
provisions of this bill, the alien must 
hire counsel and appeal to the highest 
court in the land for relief. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. WELKER. That is a pretty hard 
and costly requirement. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I join with the Sen- 
ator from Idaho in that comment. I 
thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor and re- 
quest unanimous consent to insert at the 
conclusion of my remarks as an appen- 
dix several tables and summaries setting 
forth in more detail some facts and fig- 
ures referred to in my discussion of the 
quota question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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The material referred to is as follows: 


Taste II.—Total immigration to United 
States, 1820-1948 

[From 1820 to 1867 figures represent alien 
passengers arrived; 1868 to 1891, inclusive, 
and 1895 to 1897, inclusive, immigrant 
aliens arrived; 1892 to 1894, inclusive, and 
from 1898 to the present time immigrant 
aliens admitted.] 


Year 
NS SI SS 


DL i Se re A See eS 


Data are for fiscal years ended June 30, 
except 1820 to 1831, inclusive, and 1844 to 
1849, inciusive, fiscal years ended September 
30; 1833 to 1842, inclusive, and 1851 to 1867, 
inclusive, years ended December 31; 1832 
covers 15 months ended December 31; 1843, 
9 months ended September 30; 1850, 15 
months ended December 31; and 1866, 6 
months ended June 30, 
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Taste H.— Total immigration to United 
States, 1820-1948—Continued 
Number of 
persons 
2, 812, 191 


Year 
1971 A a 


242 


May 19 


Taste IIl.—Total immigration to United 
States, 1820-1948—Continued 


Nu m ber of 


170. 570 


Source: U. S. Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, annual reports. 


Tant III. Immigration from northern and 
western Europe compared to immigration 
jrom southern and eastern Europe, 1820 
1946, by decades 


Northern Southern 
and western | and eastern 
Europe Europe 
103, 119 3, 389 
489, 739 6,949 
1 592, 062 5, 439 
2, 431, 336 21, 324 
2,031, 642 33, 628 
2.070. 378 201. 889 
3, 778, 633 958, 413 
1, 643, 492 1, 915, 486 
1, 910, 065 6, 225, 981 
997, 438 3, 379, 126 
1, 284, 023 1, 193, 830 
212, 359 186, 889 
104, 779 48, 110 


TABLE IV—Comparison of quotas allotted to 
selected individual countries under 3 dif- 
ferent versions of the quota system+ 


1920— 
na- 
tional 
1890 | origins 
ee eee 153, 714 
Sila 1. 42 
Africa an 1. 800 
Europe „ 
— = = 
Northern and western 
Europe: 
Belgium 512 1,304 
Denmark.. 2, 789 1, 181 
France 3, 954 3, 086 
germany. 51. 227 25, 957 
Great 
34,007 | 65, 721 
28, 567 | 17,883 
Netherlands. 1, 648 3, 153 
Norway 6, 453 2,377 
Sweden. 9. 561 3,314 
Switzerland 2.081 1. 707 
Total northern and 
western Europe 127, 266 
Southern and eastern 
Europe: 
2 % 55 
2.87. 
3. 063 307 
5 747 869 
42, 057 5, 802 
30, 977 6. 524 
2, 465 440 
7. 419 295 
24, 405 2,734 
2, O54 226 
6, 426 845 


1 Baced on A. M. Carr-Saunders, World Population 
(1936), p. 193. 


2 With Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
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‘Taste V.—Annual quotas allotted and quota immigrants admitted, by quota country or region: 1 Years ended June 30, 1930 to 1951 


Quota immigrants admitted 
Quota country or region 
Annuali 1930 1936 1938 1942 1944 | 1945 | 1946 
quotas 

All oountries 18,075 |27, 702 | 96, 20 |14, s07 9, 045 | 9,394 {11,623 | 29, 095 
Europe ... 53 6,820 |18, 244 am a = 51,141 5 27, 839 
Northern and Western Europe-..|125, 853 {116, 062 |38 6, 368 | 25 , 135 34,313 . 34| 4,605 3| 7,305) 16,416 
27 444 204 380 
22| 255 107 132 259 
850! 770 ost | 504 1, 554 
2 759 |26, 083 883 | 1,276 | 1,324 | 1,189 634 

426 | 3,141 495 | 1,724 | 2,303 | 5,108 
5 5 6 10| % 3 82 
1. 418 966 161 196 546 
A pr n| 3 14 
670 | 1,140 25 222 434 
465 450 100 102 300 
321 411 111 9¹ 288 
605 | __ 617 25 | 17 et 
16, 828 | 5, 213} 11,483 
87 97 | 88 1 3 833 
524 229 CR) PR ee et r RRB ESE hat eS 233 

52 17 57 105 52 102 14 8 
1,448 389 2,716 | 1,979 | 1,787 | 568] 362 064 
100 52 8 177| 100 40 13 6 32 
116 71 36 30 107 98 | 27 18 113 
569 300 114 215 481| 22 355 58 50 172 
310 308 200 347| 370 381| 346] 22 199] 301 201 
869 624 209 815 739 1,087 | 1,432] 584] 234] 163 488 
5, 799 4, 246 363 2, 470 | 2, 906 4,161 | 3,971] 690] 59] 67 1, 262 
236 138 48 60} 114 23 184] 171| 105 62 130 
386 305 124 151| 221 365| 24] 232] 12 117 215 
6, 524 2,841 138 1, 250 | 1,855 6,512 | 4,354 | 4,406 | 2,203 | 1, 533 | 1, 4,144 
440 433 168 276 | 236 404 417] 310 143 285 420 
291 497 199 282| 371 400 469] 236] 282| 220 349 
252 263 228 250| 244 253| 225 25| 175| 255 238 
226 212 224 204 184 213 186 167| 118 107 188 
2, 798 1, 553 425 400 592 1,772 | 1,647 | 1,612] 732| 426 938 
845 523 110 291 | 227 850 | 651] 238} 107 80 547 
z — = 
400 59 27 12 1224 13 10 26 17 13 15 2 1 6 
1, 805 801 [4250 331 23| 22| 24| 285 587] 849] 532| 257] 191| 214] 388] 710 
1, 200 273 206 72) 2 41 40 64 78 90 162) 97 47 1 269 
700 260} 28| 170| 8 102] 144] 157 168] 199] 202] 28| 210 96 150 12| 277 
j| 
Quota immigrants admitted | 
Quota nationality — Quota nationality 
1947 1949 | 1950 | 1951 
All countries oad Peers 113, 046 |197, 460 | 156, 547 || Europe—Continued 
— ween << = — Southern and Eastern Eu- 
— — ey 154. =| nrinued 
ders — — —— i 8 
western 
eee ee 5 
— 801 11.220 
1 1,082 | 1 03 
2, 900 | 45, 766 
14, 637 384 
|| 2,042 
15, 369 236 
96 401 
3. 810 019 
50 Al 
3, 102 
E = 
1, 372 — 
— 513 
| B 
107, 733 
| 50 
6,1 1,361 | All 9 10 
177 Bi — aS 698 
4058| 3,870 | 7628 WERE > 272 
( 5387 | 2,230 Paci — 175 
1 Persons born in colonies, de or protectorates, or portions thereof within the Asiatic barred zone, of European coun: :! elena 
nota i 8 CECT cy belongs or by which it is administered as 

7 slati ollowing year ainos visas aro valid foe @ period of 4 months, Nationality for quota purposes 


=5 


Aliens who obtain visas di the latter part of a eae a eee A 
5. coincide with actual 12, Immigration Act of 1924. 


not 
T the ES TO 2848 of July 27, 1949. The total F 
5 Pere k, Sau the — Philippines edn quote for Chine io 100 tesby fase te qota to Le 
1044, increasing the u 
ee to 425 paip 27, 1949 by the n...... . ANTARA Ant the abolishment of the com! 


was 
ꝙ＋1ü!:!:;ꝛ! far Speis and the 
Austria included Germany in to 1945, inclusive. 
‘The annua quota was 188,02in the fecal yeas 197 to 10, inclusive, and 154,206 in the fiscal year 1950. The quota was increased to 154,277 on Oct. 31, 1950.—U. S. Depart- 


ment of Justice, 
(Source: Immigration and Naturalization 3 


XCVIII— 341 
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Country 
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—— 44 — 24. — b 


rr) bab — 
8885 


2% 8 8 8 882 


Not yet qualiſied 


1 beh ee tat pet 


8 
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Tag VI.- Registration of intending immigrants under oversubscribed quotas as reported by consular offices on Nov. 1, 19511 


intending 
immigrants 
ual 


2, 124 
16, 429 
4, 874 
6, 570 
2,772 
4, 001 4, 224 
3, 407 3, 569 
4, 621 4, 621 
262, 680 263, 431 
16, 454 16, 571 
17, 996 16,398 E 
5, 596 5, 671 56.7 
1,362 1, 458 14.6 
818 3, 820 3.943 39.4 
12 6, 136 6, 282 62.8 
3, 519 3, 596 35.9 
24, 201 $2, 428 5.7 
7, 750 7, 839 33 
2, 577 2, 665 26.6 
12, 385 32 
36, 983 11.7 
706 7 
15, 348 6.3 
3. 770 37.7 
3, 853 38. 
138. 749 2¹ 
12.388 28 
29, 974 10³ 
5, 835 23 
1,989 19.9 
8, 199 36 
118 1.2 
37, 334 13.3 
29, 149 31 


1 The table is divided in the registration of “qualified” and “not yet qualified” intending eee 
by consular officers and are apparently qualified to receive visas and are awaiting the allocation 
with American consular offices but have not yet been examined or processed in any way. 


ses a who are registe' 


udes applicants registered and being considered under sec, 3 (e) of the Displaced Persons Act, as amen: 


Source: Visa Division, State Department. 


TasLE VII.—Immigration compared with population 


10-year 
immigration 
151, 824 


MEMORANDUM ON EXPELLEES AND REFUGEES IN 
WESTERN GERMANY FROM OFFICIAL FIGURES 
Western Germany in many ways presents 

the gravest refugee problem. Wholesale 

exodus of Germans, both national and eth- 
nic, has taken place from all parts of East- 
era Europe: Czechoslovakia (Sudetenicnd), 

Transylvania, Banat (Rumania), Poland, 

former German provinces east of the Oder- 

Neisse line now under Polish control, and 

finally the Soviet zone of Germany itself. 

The numbers of these refugees are truly 

staggering: In 1951, there were 8,000,000. 

Of these, about 4,900,000 are ex, ellees from 

Silesia, Pomerania, and East Prussia who 

qualify on German quota. But about 3,- 

100.000 are expellees from other areas— 

Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 


Population 
12, 866, 060 
17, 269, 000 
23, 192, 000 
31, 443, 000 
39, 818, 000 
50, 156, 000 
62, 948, 000 
75, 995, COO 
91, 972, 000 

105, 711, 000 

122, 775, 000 


Census years: 


Rumania—and do not qualify on Ger- 
man quota. In addition, there were in Ger- 
many (western zones) in that year 1,300,- 
000 refugees who were remnants of the huge 
non-German population found there at and 
after the war’s end. (Most of the latter were 
taken care of to the greatest possible extent 
by IRO before its demise. They may repre- 
sent elements which for various reasons— 
age, health, local ties, etc.—are now unable 
to emigrate.) 

Only 30 percent of the expellees and other 
ethnic German refugees have been absorbed 
by the West German economy as of June 
1951. (Source: Committee of Experts on 
Refugees and Surplus Population, Committee 
of Ministers of Council of Europe.) 

Obviously not all this huge number of 
refugees can be used in Germany. Some 


“Qualified” intending immigrants are those who have been examined 
of quota visa numbers. Not yet qualified” intending immigrants are 


are needed because of disequilibrium of the 
German population—too many young Ger- 
mans were killed in the war, and the popu- 
lation of Germany is considered too old to 
cope effectively with the problems of recon- 
struction. But even among the refugees be- 
low age 45, well over 1,000,000 are now sur- 
plus and are impeding the recovery of West- 
ern Germany by their presence. 

In view of the general familiarity of the 
Congress with the problems of West Ger- 
many’s economic recovery, and because they 
are not readily available at this time, eco- 
nomic data on Germany’s general situation 
are not fully stated. However, the pressure 
of the refugee situation is readily under- 
stood. 

Percentage of refugees in various Laender 
(Provinces): Schleswig-Holstein, over 35 
percent; lower Saxony, over 25 percent; 
Hesse, Wuerttemberg-Baden, Bavaria, 15 to 
25 percent; all others, over 5 percent. 

Refugees (from Soviet zone): 1,375,000. 

Expellees: (From all other places behind 
iron curtain, who have been more or less 
forcibly removed because of ethnic origin) 
7,875,000. 

Total German refugee population, October 
29, 1946: 6,900,000; same, January 1, 1951: 
9,368,000. 

There has been a constant influx of ex- 
pellees and refugees both in all Provinces 
(Laender) of West Germany from September 
1950 to September 1951, with but few local 
exceptions. This shows that the refugee 
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population cannot be absorbed. Instead, it 
continues to increase and further multiply 
the problems of social and economic dis- 
location. The total refugees and expellees 
m September 1951 was 9,793,845. 

By way of comparison the number of DP's 
went down (in Germany) from 600,000 in 
1948 to 250,000 in 1951. This shows what 
international efforts to solve population dis- 
location can do, as this change was almost 
wholly due to the efforts of the IRO and 
Displaced Persons Commission. 

As a byproduct of the influx of refugees, 


trends), the current population of West Ger- 
many, in spite of war losses, in 1950 was 
48,000,000—20 percent over expectations, 

‘The role of the displaced persons in the 
economic disbalance can be shown by the 
following figures: 20 percent of total popu- 
lation are displaced, expellees, etc., but 33 
percent of the total fall in that 
class. That is, 16 such are unemployed for 
every 5 native West Germans. Forty per- 
cent of the refugees have only 
employment. 


lish residence for purpose of immigration at 
all, or, if residence is established, whether 
they can ever to come in in view of 
the great oversubscriptions of the quotas for 
the countries of their origin. 


mately 9,000 escapees located in the Federal 
Republic. The monthly influx has averaged 
125 known escapees in addition to an esti- 
mated influx of approximately 65 escapees 
who arrive unknown to the authorities. 
During the period January 1 to October 1, 
1951, at least 1,476 escapees made their way 
west. The West German Government con- 
sistently grants asylum to these people. 
However, the ability of the German Govern- 
ment to care for and maintain these people 
adequately is seriously lessened when it is 
considered that an estimated 9,000,000 
people of German ethnic origin (Volks- 
deutsche and Reichsdeutsche) have been 
expelled by iron curtain countries since the 
end of the war; the refugee problem there- 
fore constitutes a heavy burden on the West 
German budget. 
WESTERN AUSTRIA 
In Austria there are approximately 8,000 
who have fied from the U. S. S. R. and 
satellite countries; they continue to arrive 
in west Austria at the rate of 139 a month. 
the period January 1 to October 1, 
1951, 1,112 escapees have entered Austria. 
Asylum is granted these people by the Aus- 
trian Government, but again they cause a 
considerable strain on an already overbur- 
dened economy. The subsistence rendered 
the escapees is fair but at a minimum ievel. 
Housing in camps is also fairly good. How- 
ever, the situation is complicated by lack of 
employment possibilities. The sizable num- 
ber of ethnic German refugees [211,000 as 
of November 1951) and Yugoslav refugees 
(about 2,000 entered the country during 
1951) further complicates the situation in 
west Austria. 


There are in Greece 1,001 escapees from the 
won curtain countries and 50 such people 
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arrive each month. From January through 
October 1951, 498 escapees macie their way 
into Greece. The Greek Government grants 
asylum to these unfortunates but seques- 
ters them in camps which are overcrowded 
and supervised; subsistence is at the 
minimum level. There is a considerable in- 
flux inte Greece of Yugoslav refugees (ap- 
proximately 21 per month) and of refugees 
of Greek ethnic origin (there are 5,673 
Albanian-Greeks, known as northern Eptrots, 
and 3,800 Rumanian-Greeks in the country). 


TRIESTE 


There are 270 Soviet-orbit escapees in 
Trieste and a monthly rate of 88 arrivals 


city). Asylum ds consistently granted these 
refugees, the subsistence is fair but the camp 
facilities are overcrowded and unhealthy 
conditions prevail. Again the problem is 
complicated by the presence of Yugoslav 
refugees (3,000 already in the ** and a 
monthly influx of 145). 
TURKEY 


Soviet-orbit escapees in Turkey number 


tober 1951 a total of 100 people made their 


way from the iron curtain into Turkey. Asy- 


escapees 
Turkish Government’s priority for the relief 
of Moslem immigrants. The problem in 
Turkey—as in other countries—is increased 
by the expulsion from Bulgaria of Turk- 
Buigars. Since 1950, 140,000 of these expel- 
lees have arrived in Turkey. 


ratur 


The large number of unregistered refugees 


25,000 unregistered refugees; obviously, it is 
impossible to determine how many of these 
are bona fide escapees, but their number 
probably does not exceed 1,000. ‘The Italian 
Government grants asylum to the escapees 
but is able to furnish only a minimum level 
of subsistence, 

Again, in Italy the refugee population is 
swelled by non-Soviet orbit refugees; there 
are 80,000 refugees from Yugoslav-occupied 
Venetia-Guilo, and an estimated 85 Yugoslav 
refugees arrive each month. 


SWEDEN 


Although Sweden is not a participating 
country in the escapee program, it is includ- 
ed in this account because it is to Sweden 
that most of the Balts and a good many 
Polish escapees make their way. The total is 
small, 40, with a monthly influx of only 7. 
The Swedish Government grants asylum to 
the escapees, gives considerate and adequate 
treatment to them while being detained in 
camp, and after release the authorities assist 
in locating a or give aid for on- 
ward movement. 


Bona fide refugees fleeing from tron-curtain 
countries into Western Europe and 
Turkey monthly 

3238 —ů— 

Greece 

West Germany 
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Estimate of total number of escapees located 
tn following areas 


— — — 400 
— — 1,000 

West Germany 9, 000 
1 — EE LOSI S T 
POO a crate a alma 40 
Ä — — se 270 
West Austria____.__..---._....___.. 8,000 
r nnn 119. 711 

Of these, the have been identi- 


fied, on the basis of incomplete reports, by 
nationality: 


SARA NOPE IS NO 260 

| ace OT sath Ne ss AA CENCE: — 123 
Bulgarlans — 740 
6 ERI E 2, 962 
Hungurlans 8 4. 828 
898 — n 1. 425 
Rumanians -oaeaeei 1. 014 
et On RE EES == 304 
E 358 

— ———— 12, 104 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the 
following bills of the Senate: 

S. 1403. An act to authorize and direct the 
to transfer to the 


S. 1630. An act to amend the 
in the act of March 4, 1911 (36 Stat. 1235, 


sion, telephone, and telegraph lines and 
poles; 


S. 2569. An act to amend the Soil Conser- 
vation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended; and 

S. 3100. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, and 
Air Force equipment, and provide certain 
services to the Boy Scouts of America for 
use at the Third National Jamboree for the 
Boy Scouts, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4949) to 
amend the act of February 10, 1920, so as 
to provide for free blank ammunition for 
veterans’ organizations for use in con- 
nection with the funeral ceremonies of 
deceased veterans, and for other cere- 
monial purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (S. 993) for the relief 
of Robert Wendell Tadlock, and it was 
signed by the President pro tempore. 


REVISION OF LAWS RELATING TO 
IMMIGRATION, NATURALIZATION, 
AND NATIONALITY 
The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the bill (S. 2550) to revise the laws 

relating to immigration, naturalization, 
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on agreeing to the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] to 
recommit the pending bill, Senate bill 
2550, to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with instructions. 

Mr. WELKER. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Benton Hendrickson McKellar 
Bricker Hennings McMahon 
Bridges Hickenlooper Millikin 
Butler, Md. Hill Monroney 
Butler. Nebr. Hoey Morse 
Capehart Holland Neely 
Carlson Humphrey Nixon 
Case Hunt O Conor 
Chavez Ives O'Mahoney 
Clements Jenner Pastore 
Connally Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Cordon Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Dirksen Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Douglas Kefauver Schoeppel 
Kem Seaton 
Dworshak Kilgore Smathers 
Eastland Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Ellender Lehman Smith, N. C. 
Long Sparkman 
Fulbright Malone Stennis 
George Martin Thye 
Gillette McCarran Watkins 
Green McClellan Welker 
Hayden McFarland Wiliams 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], and the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr], the Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. Moopy], the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. Murray], and the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. UNDERWOOD] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MayYBANK] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Vermont IMr. 
AIKEN] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Ecton], the Senator from North Dakota 
{Mr. LANGER], the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpt]. and the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. TOBEY] are 
absent on official business. 

The Senators from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER and Mrs. SMITH], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] and the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. TAFT] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WIIET] are absent by leave 
of the Senate for the purpose of attend- 
ing the Conference of the International 
Council for Christian Leadership at The 
Hague. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] is absent on official business at- 
tending meetings of the Missouri Basin 
Survey Commission. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Carn] and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. McCartuy] are absent on official 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Gerorce in the chair). 
ent. 


(Mr. 
A quorum is pres- 
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The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY] to recommit the bill, 
with instructions. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, what is the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] that the pending bill, Sen- 
ate bill 2550, be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with instruc- 
tions to hold hearings thereon. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceed to call the 
roll. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The 
Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. CASE. Is the question divisible as 
between the question of recommittal to 
the committee and the matter of instruc- 
tions to the committee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is not divisible at this stage, if 
ever. 

Mr. CASE. It is not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; it is 
not. The call of the roll could not in 
any event be interrupted for that pur- 
pose. As the Chair stated, the question 
is on the motion of the Senator from 
Minnesota to recommit the pending bill, 
S. 2550, to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, with instructions to hold hearings 
thereon, and also on Senate bill 2842, the 
so-called Humphrey-Lehman substitute 
bill. The clerk will proceed with the 
call of the roll. 

The Chief Clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Moopy], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
ray], and the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. UNDERWOOD] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MAYBANK] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official business, 

I announce that the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] is paired 
on this vote with the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Ecton]. If present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Washington would 
vote yea,“ and the Senator from Mon- 
tana would vote “nay.” 

I announce further that the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Moopy] is paired 
on this vote with the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Carn]. If present and 
voting the, Senator from Michigan would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Wash- 
ington would vote “nay.” 
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I announce also that the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray] is paired on this 
vote with the Senator from North Dakota 
LMr. Younc]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Montana would vote yea.“ 
and the Senator from North Dakota 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Iannounce that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Carn], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Ectron], the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Lancer], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCarruy], the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT], 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
Mr. Tosey] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senators from Maine [Mr. 
BREWSTER and Mrs. SMITH], the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Lope], and 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. TAFT] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY] are absent by leave 
of the Senate for the purpose of attend- 
ing the Conference of the International 
Council for Christian Leadership at The 
Hague. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Louvre! is absent on official business at- 
tending meetings of the Missouri Basin 
Survey Commission. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Bennett], and the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mrs. Surrh] would 
each vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN] is paired with the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER]. 
If present and voting the Senator from 
Vermont would vote yea“ and the Sen- 
ator from Maine would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. FLANDERS] is paired with the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY]. If present and voting the 
Senator from Vermont would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from Wisconsin would 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lonce] is paired with the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. If pres- 
ent and voting the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio would vote nay.“ 

On this vote the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youn] is paired with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray]. 
If present and voting the Senator from 
North Dakota would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Montana would vote “yea.” 

On this vote the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosey] is paired with 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Muxprl. If present and voting the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire would vote 
“yea” and the Senator from South Da- 
kota would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Carn] is paired with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Moopy]. 
If present and voting the Senator from 
Washington would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Michigan would vote 
“yea.” 
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On this vote the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Ecron] is paired with the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
nuson]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Montana would vote “nay” 
and the Senator from Washington would 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—28 
Benton Hill Neely 
Chavez Humphrey O'Mahoney 
Clements Hunt Pastore 
Douglas Ives Saltonstall 
Duf Kefauver Seaton 
Fulbright Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Gillette Lehman Sparkman 
Green McMahon Thye 
Hendrickson Monroney 
Hennings Morse 

NAYS—44 
Bricker Hayden McFarland 
Bridges Hickenlooper McKellar 
Butler, Md. Hoey Millikin 
Butler, Nebr. Holland Nixon 
Capehart Jenner O Conor 
Carlson Johnson, Colo. Ro 
Case Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Connally Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Cordon Kem Smathers 
Dirksen Knowland Smith, N. C 
Dworshak Long Stennis 
Eastland Malone Watkins 
Ellender Martin Welker 
Ferguson McCarran Williams 
George McClellan 

NOT VOTING—24 

Aiken Frear Mundt 
Anderson Kerr Murray 
Bennett Langer Smith, Maine 
Brewster Lodge Taft 
Byrd Magnuson Tobey 
Cain Maybank Underwood 
Ecton McCarthy Wiley 
Flanders Moody Young 


So Mr. HumpHrey’s motion to recom- 
mit, with instructions, was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is before the Senate and open to 
amendment. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the motion to recommit was rejected. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I move that the 
motion to reconsider be laid on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Arkansas IMr. 
McCLELLAN] that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Benton], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Moony], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Doveras], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
Lancer], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore], the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Ives], and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. HENDRICKSON], I send 
to the desk an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute for the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute will be stated. 
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The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute was to strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and insert: 


REMOVAL OF RACIAL DISQUALIFICATION FOR 
NATURALIZATION AND FOR ADMISSION INTO 
THE UNITED STATES 


Section 1. (a) No person shall be denied 
the right to become a citizen of the United 
States or the privilege to enter the United 
States as an immigrant solely on the ground 
of his race, nor shall any applicant for ad- 
mission be assigned to a quota solely on the 
basis of his race. 

(b) The following laws are hereby re- 
pealed: 

(1) The twenty-seventh clause of the first 
sentence of section 3 of the Immigration 
Act of 1917, and the second sentence of such 
section (8 U. S. C. § 136 (n)); 

(2) Section 303 of the Nationality Act of 
1940 (8 U. S. C. § 703); 

(3) Section 2 of the act entitled “An act 
to repeal the Chinese exclusion acts, to 
establish quotas, and for other purposes,“ a 
proved December 17, 1943 (8 U. S. C. § 212a); 
and 

(4) Sections 4 and 5 of the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the admission into the 
United States of persons of races indigenous 
to India, and persons of races indigenous to 
the Philippine Islands, to make them racially 
eligible for naturalization, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 2, 1946 (8 U. S. C. § 
212b and 212c), 


POOLED QUOTAS 

Sec. 2. Section 11 (f) of the Immigration 
Act of 1924 (8 U. S. C. § 211 (f)) (relating 
to limitations upon issuance of visas to quota 

nts) is amended to read as follows: 

“(f) (1) Except as otherwise provided in 
this subsection, there shall be issued to 
quota immigrants of any nationality (A) 
no more immigration visas in any fiscal year 
than the quota for such nationality, and 
(B) in any quarter of any fiscal year no more 

tion visas than 30 percent of the 
quota for such nationality. 

“(2) All quota immigration visas available 
during any fiscal year which are not actu- 
ally issued during such fiscal year, and all 
quota immigration visas which were issued 
in such fiscal year or in a previous year and 
expired during such fiscal year without be- 
ing utilized, shall be assigned to a general 
immigration visa pool and shall be available, 
without reference to national origins, for 
issuance at any time during the fiscal year 
following such assignment as follows: 

“(A) Family reunion preferences: Twenty- 
five percent of such pooled visas, or such 
smaller percentage as shall be found by the 

of State to be sufficient properly to 
care for pending applications, shall be avail- 
able exclusively, in such order as may be 
determined by the Secretary of State, to 
adult children, brothers and sisters, and other 
blood relatives (within the third degree of 
consanguinity computed according to the 
rules of the common law) of citizens, and 
to spouses, children (both infant and adult), 
parents, brothers and sisters, and other blood 
relatives (within the third degree of con- 
sanguinity computed according to the rules 
of the common law) of alien residents of the 
United States who have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence. 

“(B) National-need preferences: Twenty- 
five percent of such pooled visas, or such 
smaller percentage as shall be found by the 
Secretary of State to be sufficient properly to 
care for pending applications, shall be avail- 
able exclusively for persons who because of 
their high education, technical training, spe- 
cialized experience, or exceptional ability, are 
urgently needed in the United States (so far 
as such needs have not been met within the 
original quotas), or are likely to be of spe- 
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cial benefit to the national economy, cul- 
tural interests, or welfare of the United 
States as determined by the Secretary of 
State, on the basis of recommendations made 
by the Secretary of Defense and the Secre- 
tary of Labor, or by such advisory commit- 
tees, representing industry and labor, as the 
Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of 
Labor may establish. 

“(C) Persecutee preferences: Twenty-five 
percent of such pooled visas, or such smalier 
percentages as shall be considered by the 

of State to be sufficient properly to 
care for pending applications, shall be avail- 
able exclusively, in such order as may be de- 
termined by the Secretary of State, to per- 
sons (including persons temporarily within 
the jurisdiction of the United States) who 
have been persecuted abroad in the country 
of their national origin or in the place of 
their last residence on religious or racial 
grounds or because of their adherence to 
democratie beliefs or because of their oppo- 
sition to totalitarianism or dictatorship, or 
who have reason to fear such persecution, 
and who have been classified as ‘persecutees’ 
or ‘possible persecutees’ in accordance with 
such procedures and after such investiga- 
tions as the Secretary of State shali order. 

“(D) Nonpreference cases; All pooled visas 
not required for issuance under the foregoing 
preferences shall be available, on application 
to the Secretary of State by an American 
citizen or a reputable American organization, 
to other immigrants, whose cases because of 
special circumstances or hardship merit spe- 
cial consideration, in the order of their 
registration.” 


BOARD OF IMMIGRATION APPEALS 


Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby established a 
Board of Immigration Appeals which shall be 
composed of three members to be appointed 
by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The Board shall be a 
part of the Department of Justice but, except 
for administrative purposes, shall not be sub- 
ject to the supervision or control of any officer 
or employee of the Department. The Presi- 
dent shall, at the time of appointment, desig- 
nate one member to serve as Chairman. Each 
member of the Board shall be appointed for 
a term of 6 years and until his successor is 
appointed and qualified, except that, of the 
members first taking office, one shall be ap- 
pointed for a term of 2 years, one for a term 
of 4 years, and one for a term of 6 years. 
Members of the Board shall receive compen- 
sation in accordance with the Classification 
Act of 1949. 

(b) The powers and duties relating to ap- 
peals from decisions of Boards of Special In- 
quiry conferred upon the Attorney General 
by section 17 of the Immigration Act of 1917 
are hereby transferred to the Board. 

(c) A quorum of the Board shall consist 
of two members. The Board may appoint 
and fix the compensation of such technical, 
clerical, and other assistants as it deems 
necessary. 

(d) The Board shall have authority to pro- 
mulgate rules of practice governing the pro- 
ceedings before it. The provisions of the 
Administrative Procedure Act shall apply to 
all proceedings of the Board. 

NONQUOTA IMMIGRANTS: PARENTS; ORPHANS; 
MEMBERS OF ARMED FORCES 

Sec. 4. Section 4 of the Immigration Act 
of 1924 (8 U. S. C., sec. 204) (relating to the 
definition of nonquota immigrant) is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsections: 

„g) An immigrant who is the parent of a 
citizen of the United States; 

“(h) An immigrant who— 

“(1) is a child under 18 years of age and, 
except for the provisions of the twenty-sixth 
clause of section 3 of the Immigration Act 
of 1917 (39 Stat. 875; 8 U. S. C. § 136 (m). 
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is otherwise qualified under the immigration 
laws for admission into the United States 
for permanent residence; and 

“(2) (A) has been made an orphan by the 
death or disappearance of both parents, or 

“(B) has been abandoned or deserted by, or 
separated or lost from, both parents, or 

“(C) has only one parent due to the death 
or disappearance, or abandonment or deser- 
tion by, or separation from the other parent 
and the remaining parent is incapable of 
providing care for such child and agrees to 
release him for emigration and adoption; 
and 

“(3) (A) is entering the United States for 
permanent residence with a father or mother 
by adoption, or 

“(B) is entering the United States for 
permanent residence with a near relative or 
with a person who is a citizen of the United 
States or an alien admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence, or is com- 
ing to the United States to a public or pri- 
vate agency approved by the Commissioner 
of Immigration and Naturalization, and such 
relative, person, or agency gives assurances, 
satisfactory to the Commissioner, that adop- 
tion or guardianship proceedings will be 
initiated: with respect to such child; and 

(4) with respect to whom assurances, sat- 
isfactory to the Commissioner, are given 
that such immigrant shall be properly cared 
for; 

“(i) An immigrant who is serving or has 
served honorably in any branch of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, and his spouse 
and his children under 21 years of age.” 


PREFERENCE CATEGORIES 


Sec. 5. Immigrants who are the brothers, 
sisters, or adult children of citizens of the 
United States or who are the fathers or 
mothers of alien residents of the United 
States who have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
shall be included in that category of immi- 
grants granted a preference for the issuance 
of quota immigration visas within the terms 
of section 6 (a) (2) of the Immigration Act 
of 1924 (8 U. S. C. § 206 (a) (2)). 


REMOVAL OF SEX DISCRIMINATION 


Sec. 6. (a) The Immigration Act of 1917, 
the Immigration Act of 1924, and all other 
immigration laws are hereby amended by 
striking out the words wife“ and “hus- 
band” and the words “wives” and “hus- 
bands” wherever they appear therein and 
by inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“spouse” and “spouses,” respectively. 

(b) The proviso in section 4 (a) of the 
Immigration Act of 1924 (8 U. S. C. § 204 
(a)) is amended to read as follows: “Pro- 
vided, That the marriage shall have oc- 
curred prior to the issuance of the visa.” 


REFORMED MEMBERS OF PROSCRIBED 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Sec. 7. The first section of the act of Octo- 
ber 16, 1918 (8 U. S. C. § 137), is amended— 

(a) by inserting after “That” the follow- 
ing: “(a) except as provided in subsection 
(b).“; and 

(b) by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(b) Any alien who is within the classes 
described in subparagraphs (C), (D), (E), 
(F), (G), and (H) of paragraph (2) of sub- 
section (a) solely because of past member- 
ship in or past affiliation with a party or 
organization or a section, subsidiary, branch, 
affiliate, or subdivision thereof, may be issued 
a visa if such alien establishes to the sat- 
isfaction of the consular officer when apply- 
ing for a visa and the consular officer finds 
that (1) such past membership or past affil- 
iation was involuntary or occurred and ter- 
minated prior to the attainment by such 
alien of the age of 16 years, or (2) (A) such 
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alien is and has been, for at least 2 years 
prior to the date of the application for 
a visa, actively opposed to the doctrine, pro- 
gram, principles, and ideology of such party 
or organization or the section, subsidiary, 
branch, or affiliate or subdivision thereof, 
and (B) the consular officer finds that the 
admission of such alien into the United 
States would not be against the public in- 
terest. Any such alien to whom a visa has 
been issued under the provisions of this 
subsection may be admitted into the United 
States if he shall establish to the satisfac- 
tion of the Attorney General when applying 
for admission to the United States and the 
Attorney General finds that (1) such past 
membership or past affiliation was involun- 
tary or occurred and terminated prior to 
the attainment by such alien of the age of 
16 years, or (2) (A) such alien is and has 
been, for at least 2 years prior to the date 
of the application for admission, actively 
opposed to the doctrine, program, princi- 
ples, and ideology of such party or organ- 
ization or the section, subsidiary, branch, or 
affiliate or subdivision thereof, and (B) the 
Attorney General finds that the admission 
of such alien into the United States would 
not be against the public interest. The 
Attorney General shall promptly make a de- 
tailed report to the Congress in the case 
of each such alien who is or shall be ad- 
mitted into the United States.” 
APPLICABILITY OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURE ACT 

Sec. 8. The paragraph headed “General 
Provisions—Department of Justice” in chap- 
ter III of the Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1951, is repealed. The provisions of the 
Administrative Procedure Act shall be ap- 
plicable to all proceedings relating to the 
exclusion or expulsion of aliens. Nothing 
contained in this section shall invalidate, 
or require any change in, any proceedings 
which were commenced prior to the date 
of enactment of this act, or to invalidate 
any action taken before or after such date 
in connection with any such proceedings. 


Amend the title so as to read: “To 
amend the immigration laws so as to 
eliminate discrimination based on race 
and sex; to provide for the use of un- 
used immigration quotas; to provide 
nonquota status for parents of citizens, 
orphans, and alien members and former 
members of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute submitted by the 
Senator from New York for himself and 
other Senators. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute which I have sent to the desk is 
the same as Senate bill 2343 which was 
introduced on October 20, 1951, on be- 
half of myself and a group of Senators 
whose names I have just read. I do not 
care to discuss the amendment at any 
considerable length. I merely wish to 
describe briefly what it would accom- 
plish, I believe the substitute would 
meet many of the problems with which 
we are now confronted; that it would do 
substantial justice to persons desiring 
legal entry into this country; and that 
it would provide protection for aliens, 
protection for those who are subject to 
deportation, and protection for those 
who are threatened possibly, under cer- 
tain circumstances, by denaturalization, 
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Mr. President, the substitute, of bi- 
partisan sponsorship, is the result of 
long study and review of our immigra- 
tion laws. It is the product of con- 
sultation with and deliberation among 
more than 30 voluntary agencies and 
great religious groups and organizations 
which are concerned with immigration 
and the handicaps to its orderly and 
humane functioning. 

Under the terms of this bill, the out- 
moded system of quota distribution, de- 
vised in 1924, and based on our popula- 
tion in 1890, would be modified so as to 
permit the orderly entry into the United 
States of the same number of persons al- 
ready provided for by law, namely, 154,- 
277 annually. This number, as originally 
laid down in our immigration law of 
1924, which has never had a basic re- 
vision, is now inflexibly allocated among 
national origin groups, largely from 
Western Europe. 

Thus, of the total number of persons 
annually eligible to enter the United 
States as immigrants under our quota 
laws, more than one-third of the total, 
or 65,721 quota numbers are allocated to 
persons of British descent and citizen- 
ship. Other large quotas are available 
for natives of France, Ireland, and other 
countries of northern and western Eu- 
rope. 

These quotas are not being fully used, 
There is no prospect of their being fully 
used. Meanwhile, quotas for persons 
from southern and eastern Europe—the 
ones who really need asylum, the ones 
for whom the United States could really 
provide home and haven, are far over- 
subscribed and mortgaged far into the 
future. 

This is especially true of Italy, Greece, 
and the countries behind the iron cur- 
tain. Refugees from the latter areas es- 
pecially, huddled in the overcrowded 
cities of Western Germany and Austria 
and Western Europe generally, look des- 
perately across the Atlantic in the hope 
and dream of somehow finding haven 
here. These individuals have fied from 
behind the iron curtain, often at the risk 
of their lives, seeking the boon of free- 
dom. The least we, in this country, can 
do at this time is to make room for the 
admission of some of these refugees to 
the maximum extent possible under our 
quota laws, consistent with the require- 
ments and interests of our national se- 
curity. 

Nor do I wish to understate the im- 
portance of providing for the admission 
of numbers of Italians and Greeks who 
dream vainly now of joining their rela- 
tives in this country. 

There is also the Middle East, with its 
refugees, some of whom should have the 
right to enter this country even under 
the limitations of our quota system. 

Under the terms of the bill we have 
today introduced, the unused portion 
of these quotas would be pooled and al- 
located to persons of other national ori- 
gins, like Italians, Greeks, Poles, Hun- 
garians, and Arabs—to mention a few. 

Under the terms of the bill, preferences 
would be established for political and 
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religious persecutees, for relatives of 
American citizens, for relatives of aliens 
now resident in the United States, and 
for persons with special skills and talents 
especially needed in this country. 

Under other terms of the bill, non- 
quota preference would be granted to 
persons who had served in the Armed 
Forces of the United States, and to their 
wives and children, and to orphans who 
are brought over for adoption by Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Another provision of the bill would 
strike out the archaic discrimination 
based on sex now existing in our immi- 
gration laws. Under present law, certain 
preferences are given to wives of Ameri- 
can citizens but not to husbands. This 
kind of discrimination would be deleted 
from the entire body of our immigration 
code. 

Still another vital provision would 
strike out the unsupportable discrimina- 
tion based on race which now bars per- 
sons of certain oriental races from ad- 
mission as immigrants into the United 
States under any circumstances. 

A further important provision of the 
bill would establish a statutory Board 
of Immigration Appeals, to be appointed 
by the President, subject to confirmation 
by the Senate, to replace the present 
Board established by administrative reg- 
ulations. 

Other provisions are as follows: 


I hope that this bill, which does not 
include, by any means, all the desirable 
improvements in our immigration laws, 
will provide a basis for a new appreach 
to the whole subject of immigration. 
This is vital if we are to discharge suc- 
cessfully our responsibilities as world 
leaders and to demonstrate to the world 
that we are sincere in advocating princi- 
ples based on equality of men of all races 
and nations. 

From a purely selfish point of view, we 
can use the special skills, talents, and 
labor of these individuals in our expand- 
ing and dynamic economy. 

Mr. President, objection was raised 
on the floor of the Senate to the fact 
that S. 2842 was offered after the dis- 
tinguished Committee on the Judiciary 
had reported S. 2550. I wish to point 
out that S. 2842, which is a prototype of 
the substitute I have just offered in be- 
half of my associates and myself, was 
presented to the Senate as far back as 
October 1951. We have pointed out 
what, in our opinion, constitute great 
and glaring weaknesses and defects in 
S. 2550. We have prepared a great 
many amendments, many of which, like 
the pending substitute, may be brought 
before the Senate; amendments which 
seek to correct defects and to correct 
what we believe are serious threats to 
our civil liberties, the security of our 
country, and the weli-being and security 
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know my associates and I stand shoulder 
to shoulder in this fight—amendments 
which have been submitted, and possi- 
bly other amendments which may still 
be submitted, to cure the glaring defects 
and demerits of S. 2550. 

Mr. President, I have prepared a set 
of tables, charts, and figures bearing on 


the subject of immigration. I believe all - 


these figures are from official sources. 
They show the number of aliens and 
naturalized citizens in the United States, 
the present quotas, and estimates of 
proposed quotas under the terms of the 
pending McCarran bill, S. 2550; the 
Humphrey-Lehman bill, S. 2842; and 
the substitute amendment which has 
been offered. 

There is also another chart which 
compares the quota, nonquota, and 
other preference or nonpreference 
status of various groups and classes of 
aliens under present law, under the Mc- 
Carran bill, and under the terms of the 
Humphrey-Lehman bill, S. 2842. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these charts and figures be 
printed in the Record at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the charts 
and figures were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 


Summary statistics on immigration and 
naturalization 


Native persons of foreign or 


First. To delete the present exemption of aliens and citizens alike, naturalized mixed parentage_________-___ 23, 469, 000 
of immigration proceedings from the 5 Well as native-born. - 1,616, 000 
terms of the Administrative Procedures Meantime, we have offered and shall 2, 101, 000 
Act. discuss in debate the pending substitute, Citizenship not reported 685, 000 


Second. To make eligible for admission 
into this country reformed Communists 
and Fascists who can prove that they 
are reformed and are now devoted to 
democratic principles; and also to make 
eligible individuals whose membership 
in Communist and Fascist organizations 
occurred or ended before they reached 
the age of 16. 


which I have presented to the Senate, 
which has been printed and is, as I un- 
derstand, the pending question before 
the Senate. I very much hope and pray 
that the Senate will act favorably upon 
the substitute. If the Senate does not 
act favorably upon it, as I believe and 
hope it will, I shall certainly urge, with 
all the power at my command—and I 


(Based on estimates by Bureau of Census 
from preliminary 1950 census data.) 


On January 1, 1951, estimated that 439,- 
950 United States citizens residing abroad. 

On the basis of deciarations made by per- 
sons departing from the United States who 
stated that they intended to stay abroad a 
year or more, it is estimated that 18.3 per- 
cent of those American citizens living 
abroad are naturalized citizens. 


TABLE I.—Estimated quotas based on 1950 census (S. 2842) compared with similar quotas based on 1920 census (S. 2550) 


The 1950 census tabulations by country of origin will not be com 


(without making adjustments on account of boun 


enumerated in the 1950 census (column (b)) to which the rate “té of 1 percent” has been applied 
mined on the basis of the 1920 census (S. 2550) are shown for comparison in column (d)] 


dary changes in Europe). 


pleted until the fall of 1952, The Bureau of the Census has made a preliminary table based on the 1940 ce 
These 1940 approximations (column (a)) have been projected to eaa the total white — 
in column (e) -a rough estimate of the quotas under S. 2842. Quotas deter- 


1950 census: Rough Tentative nsus: Roug 
1940 census: | Estimated a 3 of ponte 
’ | Estimated | attribution attribution quota based on 
attribution | to country to country based on | 1920 census 
Quota area to country of origin of origin 1850 census (S. 2550 


of origin (column (a) 
1.1786) 


(b) (b) (e) (d) 
ee Se xara imel ia| ax 

— „ „ 
Czechoslovakia. 125 — 2 — av 2 = 3 — 
Finland. 147, 262 "173, 562 289 (200) 
. SEE AN 3, 152 255 3 718.250 8185 2.607 
Great Britain and 518. 930 611, 606 1,019 933 
drome 3 8 do) 28 Sh 
3533 ‘as 100 
Netherlands. 5300 56100 


Does not include the minimum quotas of 100 each, except as they are mathemati- population of the United States—which was the only element of the populatio 
cally represented by mere fractions of that number in many instances. 3 5 socotit in determining quotas under the ess Act of 1924, Sh as 
n ae 


cludes 57 minimum quotas of 100 each. 4 
Except that sec. 202 (e) of S. 2550 provides that “the sum total of all minimum 


? Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
This figure, and all preceding in columns (a) and (b), are based onty on the white quotas within the Asia-Pacific triangle shall not exceed two thousand. 
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Taste I. —- Annual quotas and quota immigrants admitted: Years ended June 30, 1947, to 1951 


born in colonies, dependencies, or protectorates of European countries are charged to the quotas of the countries to which they belong. Nationality for quota purposes 
8 2 does not always coincide with actual nationality (sec. 12 of the Immigration Act of 1924) 


Annual Quota immigrants admitted ‘Annual Quota immigrants admitted 
uota nationalit: — r a Quota nationality 
$ * quota 1| 1947 | 1948 1951 quota") 1947 | 1943 | 1949 
Ali countries 154, 277 70, 701} 92, 526) 113. 046| 197. 400 156, 547 || Europe—Continued 
(ne Ot aca ae es 150, 572| 69, 125) 00, 632| 111, 443| 195, 071| 157 759 6 ARTAN cae roe 
Northern and western Europe. ] 125, 853) 47, 047| 67. 59, 578) 69,366) 47, 026 236 261 300 3.534 11.220 
Belgium 1. 315 1,308} 1. 270 979) 991 A 5 nem 
Denmark. -| 1,181} 1.097) 1,172 1,082 6.444 41.70 48 
France. — 3,086] 3, 140) 2, 900 145 —— a 
Germany 25, 957| 13, 602 17, 229 14, 637 400 — 2042 
Great Britain, Northern T~ te a 
Ireland 
T 188 177 401 
2,001 3, 710 14.010 
976 7,411 
| 286 261 346 
_1, 248) 1,003 1.341 
377 231 S13 
80 56 
36 50 
110 74 19 
681 876 698 
. 328) 3) 272 
272 175 


Š 318| 


1 The annual quota was 153,929 in the fiscal years 1947 to 1949, inclusive, and 154,206 in the fiscal year 1950. The quota was increased to 154,277 on Oct. 31, 1950. 
Source: U S. Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service, 


Taste III. Vonquota immigrants admitted, Taste III. Nonquota immigrants admitted, TABLE IV.—Percentage distribution by na- 
by country or region, years ended June 30, by country or region, years ended June 30, tional origins plan of white population 
1930 to 1949 1930 to 1949—Continued and immigrants admitted, years ended 

June 30, 1930, to 1949 


Country or region Country or region 


All countries 
All quota countries. 


o aA 


y s 
Iceland 39 2 47 Union of Soviet So T 
Ireland cialist Republies. 41 386 400 Southern and eastern Euro 
Yugoslavia 396 347 Other quota countries. 
Nonquota countries. 


Source: P. 87, I. & N. S. Monthly Review, 1950. 


1 Colonies, dependen: or protectorates of European 
countries are included with the countries to which they ? Principally former citizens of the United States who 


belong. ria was included with Germany in the fiscal wers admitted as natives of nonquota countries. 
years 1938 to 1945, inclusive. Source: I. & N. S. Monthly Review, January 1950. 


TaBLE V.—Annual quotas and quota immigrants admitted, by quota nationality: Year ended June 30, 1949 


Quota immigrants admitted Pereent quota filled Quota immigrants admitted Percent quota filled 


Europe—Continued 
Southern and east- 


111, 443 71,730) 29,713} 74.1 4.77 28.4% ern Europe 68.2) 142.2 

r e (ie E 2 874) 66.9) 44 3 

59, 578 54,921] 4,657) 47.3 43.6 3.7][üůÄã Estonia 116) 51. 7 1, 427.6 

2, 997 5, 802) 89.6 1 

12, 81 869) 77.1 89, 2 

250 24 E 025.6 

— 23. 543 6, 524 56.8) 272.2 

Ireland 8, 505) — 2. 712 53. 82. 9 
Other northern 
and western 

Europe 11, 714 5, 129) 68. 30.7 

1, 528 1.2 

1, 200 2 

7⁰⁰ 


Source: I. & N. S. Monthiy Review, January 1950, 
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TaBLe VI. Immigrant aliens of specified races admitted to the United Statcs, years ended June 30, 1899 to 1949 


East 


Year ended June 30— Chinese | Indian 


1 


770 2 

1,307 517 4, 575 

1, 608 165 6,172 

2022 188 8, 302 

2, 354 172 8, 941 

2, 469 82 8, 609 

2, 239 80 8 711 

1, 843 69 8, 925 

1, 576 61 10, 168 

1, 697 68 10, 056 

1920 to 1929 25, 523 1, 280 40, 482 
2, 148 160 9, 279 

4,017 353 7, 531 

4, 465 223 6, 361 

„ 4.074 156 5, 652 


Japanese | Korean 


Pacific Fili- 
Islander | pino! 


3 
1 
152 1 1940 to 1049. .......... 
146 6 
154 5 — 
14 10 1941... 
149 17 942... 
77 6 
643 82 
72 17 
61 13 
88 7 
104 r 


Year ended June 30— Chinese 


East 
Indian 


p 
2 
SES N SAS 


SS8 888882 38888 


2 — 

— A 

—— 34 
2 48 

6 50 

1 59 

57 3 56 
3, 039 

55 

56 

18 

4 

8 

13 

208 

1,038 

1,000 


1 Filipinos have been counted as aliens only since the enactment of the Philippine Independence Act of Mar. 24, 1934. 


Source: I. & N. S., Monthly Review, January 1950. 


Taste ViII.—Chinese, East Indian, and Fili- 
pino quota immigrants admitted years 
ended June 30, 1944 to 1949 


Quota immigrants 


1946. 
1947. 
1948 
1919.. 


1 Estimated. 
Source: I. & N. S. Monthly Review, January 1950, 


Taste X.—Present mortgages on immigration 
quotas 

The extent to which the admission of dis- 
placed will affect the volume of 
future immigration becomes evident from 
‘the following data which show the fiscal year 
up to which annual quotas have in part been 
absorbed by visas issued to displaced persons: 


Country: Year 
— A 
— —— OE 
Bulgaria — — — 1963 
China (White) — 1964 


TABLE X. — Present mortgages on immigration 
quotas—Continued 


Country: Year 
GEA see ˙ . 1068 
ann.... . 
Lithuania. 2087 


Tugoslavia— en — 
Source: Visa Division, Department of State. 


Treatment of various classes of immigrants, as ssa ae preference quota, eto., in existing law, the McCarran bill, and the Humphrey- 
Lehman bill 


Nonquota. 
7 8 some in first preference o do. 


11 y 3 iie of 50 percent............ 
Skilled agriculturalists if the quota is over 300. do... 


McCarran bill 


Omitted, unless qualify as men of ability. 
— Nonquota 


Second praba of 30 percent.. 
Omitted, unless quality Aa as men of ability 


Omitted, unless 
sbi qualify as men of 


Men of urgently needed ability] No status, unless qualify as skilled agri- | First preference of 50 percent ens t, plus 25 
culturalists, — — of alot gy 
voa 8 children of aliens resident in | In second preference of 50 percent. In last preference of 20 pereent............] In ce of 20 percent. 
Un 
Husbands of aliens resident in the United | No status. . IIS. ASEM AIEEE SIOS Do. 
Brothers, sisters, and adult children of citizens. FEC In third preference of 15 percent. 
ences which are in 


Parents of aliens resident in the United States. 
Relatives (first cousins or closer) of citizens or 
alien residents.! 


— ? 

Hardship cases or cases meriting special con- 
NC laid Uiticessiient: tues 
atives of countries an eni 
I 


sphere. 


——. ͤ ra EANA 
atives of colonies in the Western Hemi- | Included in quota of mother country. 


to 100 per colon 


Marks the most significant differences between the 2 bills, 


Included in —— of mother country, up 


Do. 

Preference on 25 percent of quota pool. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Nonquota status and preferences under quotas, in existing law, McCarran bill, and Humphrey-Lehman bill, unused quota pool in Humphrey- 
Lehman bill - 
Quota 
Nonquota 
First preference Second preference Third preference Fourth preference 
Existing law: 


Wives and minor children of citi- | 50 percent, to parents of citi- | 50 percent remaining to wives | No third preference. And, in Humphrey-Lehman, pool. 


zens; pre-1948 husbands, zens, post-1048 husbands, and minor children of alien No fourth preference, 
and (if quota over 300). residents. 
Professors and clergymen, Agriculturalists, 
McCarran bill: 


Spouses and minor children of 
citizens, 

Clergymen, 

Humphrey-Lehman bill: 

Spouses and minor children of 
citizens, 

Parents of citizens.! 

Professors and clergymen.! 

War orphans.! 


50 percent, to men of urgently 
needed ability. 


Next 30 percent, to parents of 
citizens, 


Last 20 percent, to spouses 
and minor children of alien 
residents, 


Next 20 percent, to spouses | Last 30 percent, to others of 
and minor children of alien which, 34 to brothers, sis- 
residents, ters, and adult children of 

citizens and parents of resi- 

dent aliens, 


If any unused, 25 percent of those un- 
used to brothers, sisters, and adult 
children of citizens. 


50 percent to men of urgently 
needed ability, gos 25 per- 
cent of pool, ( last col- 
umn.) 


No fourth preference. 

Pool—' Unused quotas to be pooled, 
and distributed, regardless of nation- 
ality: M to scientists, ete.; M to close 
relatives (cousins) of citizens and 
alien residents; M to persecutees; 4 

to special and hardship cases. 


Marks the most significant differences between the 2 bills. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute offered 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
notice that the Senator from Nevada is 
still present in the Chamber. He spoke 
to me a moment ago about desiring to 
go to the committee. I said there would 
be a quorum call before there was a 
vote upon the substitute. While I know 
other Members of the Senate wish to 
speak upon the measure, they are not 
on the floor at the moment, so while 
they are coming to the Senate, I should 
like to make few remarks. 

I rise in support of the substitute 
measure, and to point out, as has the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN], 
what it would add to the present law. 

S. 2550 is 302 pages long. As has been 
said, it is not only a recodification of 
existing immigration laws, but is also a 
revision of those laws. It makes many 
adjustments of and adds many new sec- 
tions and subsections to the entire body 
of immigration law. The Lehman- 
Humphrey measure, S. 2842, which was 
placed before the Judiciary Committee, 
upon which we desired hearings, and to 
which the vote to recommit primarily 
related, is in substance a counterpro- 
posal to S. 2550. 

As the Senator from Nevada appro- 
priately pointed out on Friday, many 
sections of S. 2842 are similar to those 
in S. 2550. Of course, where there are 
differences they are very sharp. It was 
on those differences that we desired 
hearings. Of course, I regret that we did 
not have a majority vote for recommit- 
tai, but I must say, in all candor, that 
I was not surprised, in view of the fact 
that we have had very little attendance 
upon the floor of the Senate during the 
past week, and little or no opportunity 
to engage in intelligent debate to explain 
the differences. Some of those differ- 
ences were brought out today. Some of 
them were pointed up very sharply in 
the colloquy between the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas] and the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. WELKER]. Those dif- 
ferences are not in any way to be mini- 
mized. They are fundamental proce- 
dural differences, and pertain to such 
matters as hearings, appeals, and the 
whole process of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act. I submit that that is the 


kind of evidence we have been able to 
bring out in this debate, and that evi- 
dence can be added to with respect to 
section after section of S. 2550, the Mc- 
Carran bill. 

The substitute measure which the Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. LEHMAN] has 
just offered is one that simplifies the 
problem which confronts the Senate. I 
know other Members of the Senate desire 
to have removed from present immigra- 
tion laws the so-called Japanese exclu- 
sion provisions. The substitute measure 
removes that racial discriminiation. It 
meets the requirements of people of Jap- 
anese ancestry who feel they have been 
discriminated against, as I, too, feel they 
have been. So those who are inter- 
ested in a revision of the immigration 
laws so as to remove racial discrimina- 
tion as it pertains to orientals will find 
in the pending substitute measure the 
relief which they want, and the sense 
of social justice for which they have 
been crying. I wish the Senators from 
California were present. The Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND] is pres- 
ent. Let me say to the majority leader 
that I know of his deep concern over 
those of Japanese ancestry. The sub- 
stitute measure takes care of that sub- 
ject. It removes from the law once and 
for all the discriminatory provisions in 
respect to people of Japanese extraction, 
makes them eligible for citizenship, and 
gives them a quota so that they can be 
treated as equals in the immigration 
policy of the United States. 

The substitute measure does some- 
thing more. It takes into consideration 
what group after group has asked for, 
namely, the pooling of the unused 
quotas. 

If I were to point out two of the most 
important features in the substitute 
measure, which is a brief bill, and 
which will be before the Senate to- 
morrow so that it can be examined in 
detail, I should say that they relate to 
the pooring of the unused quotas and 
the removal of racial discrimination as 
it applies to orientals. 

When I made my remarks in relation 
to Senate bill 2550, I emphasized what 
I considered to be the appropriate phi- 
losophy of immigration legislation. I 
pointed out that in the kind of world 
in which we live, we, as Americans, must 
recognize that as we legislate in the field 
of immigration we are not only legis- 


lating in the area of domestic policy, 
which some would like to separate neatly 
from foreign policy, but we are legis- 
lating in terms of our relationship to 
all the rest of the world. The philosophy 
which is embodied in this legislation 
may have a profound effect upon Ameri- 
can policies and American relationships 
in areas of the world where today we 
stand very, very weak. I submit that 
there is nothing more important today 
than to remove from immigration policy 
the kind of slap-in-the-face which the 
present law gives, namely, racial dis- 
crimination, particularly as it applies to 
those from the Asiatic area. 

Let me say to my colleagues that the 
substitute measure provides for the re- 
moval of the discriminatory features of 
present immigration law, so far as it 
applies to those of oriental background 
or ancestry in the Asiatic areas of the 
world. This point must be driven home. 
I have talked with many of my col- 
leagues. They have said to me, “Sen- 
ator Humpurey, there are things about 
Senate bill 2550 that we do not like. We 
do not like, for example, the arbitrary 
powers proposed to be given to the At- 
torney General. There are other things 
which we do not like. We do not like 
the fact that a man may be deported on 
the basis of two criminal offenses.” That 
was pointed out today by the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. WELKER]. There are 
a host of other matters, such as the re- 
fusal to abolish a Visa Review Board 
and the failure to give statutory recog- 
nition to the Board of Immigration Ap- 
peals. 

Some of my colleagues have said to 
me, At least, it takes care of one prob- 
lem, namely, the problem of those of 
oriental background. It removes some 
of the discriminatory features from ex- 
isting law.“ We have been pleading to 
get across to our colleagues that the 
substitute measure which we have of- 
fered and which is now before the Sen- 
ate removes all discrimination and gives 
opportunity for the Congress of the 
United States to accomplish a basic mini- 
mum of reorganization of the immigra- 
tion policy. 

I ask my colleagues in all good con- 
science and good faith whether they are 
prepared to rewrite the entire immigra- 
tion policy of the United States on the 
basis of Senate bill 2550, after we have 
pointed out the many errors in that bill, 
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the many liabilities it creates and the 
many potentialities for administrative 
abuse. 

I submit that if the Senate passes Sen- 
ate bill 2550 without a careful scrutiny of 
every line and every page, and the bill 
becomes a law we shall live to rue that 
day. We shall be placing upon the 
statute books of the country legislation 
which is more arbitrary in granting 
broad powers to the executive branch 
and more discriminatory than any bill 
which has ever passed the Congress. I 
do not feel that it is right to parade be- 
fore the Senate an immigration bill on 
the representation that it is a modifica- 
tion, liberalization, and recodification, 
when in fact it represents a complete re- 
writing of immigration law. 

Later today one of the members of the 
Judiciary Committee, the distinguished 
senior Senator from West Virginia IMr. 
Krtcore] is to speak. Earlier in the day 
I had an opportunity to confer with the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia with regard to the perding bill. As 
a member of the Judiciary Committee, 
the ranking member of the majority = 
the committee, he has strong fi 
about many of the provisions conta 
in S. 2550. He was one of those who 
signed the minority views against the 
bill. I remind this body that it was the 
Senator from West Virginia who, on a 
previous ‘occasion, brought before the 
Senate a displaced persons bill as a sub- 
stitute for the bill which had been re- 
ported from the Judiciary Committee. 
By reason cf his understanding of the 
law and his experience in the committee, 
he was able to lead the fight on the floor 
of the Senate for the revision of the Dis- 
placed Persons Act, 

Once before the Congress of the United 
States passed such a discriminatory bill. 
In the Eightieth Congress the displaced 
persons bill was enacted. That act had 
to be modified and rectified, because it 
placed on the statute books legislation 
which was an insult not only to those 
abroad, but to those at home. Group 
after group in this country came before 
the committees of the Congress and 
asked that justice be done. They 
pleaded with the Congress of the United 
States to remove from that legislation 
sections which they considered to be a 
violation of every article of our demo- 
cratic faith. 

After weeks of fighting on the floor of 
the Senate we were finally able to pass 
a bill which was sufficiently modified so 
that it could be called liberalized, hu- 
manitarian legislation. But it did not 
come from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary in that form. The bill that came 
from the Judiciary Committee met with 
the opposition of those in America who 
had a kindly heart toward the displaced 
persons, those unfortunate victims of 
World War II. It was only because we 
put up a fight in connection with dis- 
placed persons legislation that we ob- 
tained a good bill. 

The McCarran bill, S. 2550, is a meas- 
ure which cannot possibly go on the stat- 
ute books in its present form. It is a 
measure which would do us irreparable 


We are not now engaging in polemics. 
If there was ever any measure with re- 
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spect to which I felt deeply, it is this one. 
We are talking now about people. We 
are talking about the application of 
American pronouncements to practical 
problems. We are talking about fun- 
damental American policy in relation- 
ship to the peoples of the world. I hope 
and pray that my colleagues will scruti- 
nize every word of the pending bill. I 
hope that they will examine the testi- 
money of those who have spoken out 
against Senate bill 2550. I submit that 
those who have sponsored the bill have 
yet to give us any concrete proof that 
it isa good measure. All we have heard 
from them have been invective and acri- 
monious charges. 

In colloquy with the Senator from Illi- 
nois I quoted from the Recorp of Friday, 
wherein the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee stated on the floor of the Sen- 
ate that his bill, Senate bill 2550, was 
within the framework of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act. Mr. President, I 
challenge that statement. I say that it 
is not. The committee of the American 
Bar Association says that it is not. The 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER] says 
that it is not. I say that the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee cannot get 
by merely by saying that itis. He must 
produce the evidence; a the 
evidence cannot be produced. 

The Administrative Procedure Act is 
being used in conne@tion with such 
things as the * inaa Labor Relations 
Board, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, and the Federal Trade Commission. 
It is used in connection with the Tariff 
Commission, when we seek to import tin, 
rubber, lead. ce I submit that it 
ought to be used in terms of human 

The burden of gana” rests upon 
the J Committee to show why 
that act should be cireumvented in con- 
nection with our immigration policy. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hold in my hand 
a copy of Senate bill 2343, which I take 
it is the short bill which the distinguished 
Senator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN] 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] introduced 


last fall. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I notice that in sec- 
tion 8 there is the following provision: 

Sec. 8. The paragraph headed “General 
Provisions—Department of Justice” in chap- 
ter III of the Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1951, is repealed. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I take it that in con- 
nection with the Appropriation Act of 
1951, the Immigration Service and the 
Department of Justice asked for exemp- 
tion from the Administrative Procedure 
Act. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. They did. They 
came forward and asked to be given 
special treatment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This provision would 
repeal their exemption. The provision 
in question continues: 

The provisions of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act shall be applicable to all pro- 
ceeding relating to the exclusion or expul- 
sion of aliens. 
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In other words, the Senator from 
New York and the Senator from Min- 
nesota, in the substitute now pending, 
deal with the subject by general treat- 
ment, applying the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act of 1946, rather than in the 
— in which it is treated in the long 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 
We have tried to deal in the short bill 
with the areas of the present immigra- 
tion law which seemed to be most open 
to criticism, and with reference to which 
group after group has testified before the 
Committee on the Judiciary. If. the 
chairman of the committee would con- 
sult the hearings, which he had brought 
to the fioor and which he used as a prop 
and as a part of the evidence a few days 
ago, he would find in the hearings testi- 
mony which brought forth the intro- 
duction of the short bill. I may say to 
the Senator from Illinois that the Jus- 
tice Department was not the only de- 
partment which wanted relief from the 
Administrative Procedure Act. 

Mr. President, an examination of the 
hearings at the time the Administrative 
Procedure Act was being considered by 
Congress will disclose that not one 
agency in the Government wanted to 
come under it. They all wanted to op- 
erate foot loose and fancy free. They 
wanted an opportunity to do what they 
desired to do. However, the Congress 
of the United States tock a forward step. 
Congress took a position in line with due 
process of law. It said. There shall not 
be a jury, prosecutor, and judge all in 
one person. These functions shall be sep- 
arated.” They prescribed certain rules 
and procedures which had to be followed. 

Mr. President, what happened when 
it came to immigration? In the Eighty- 
first-Congress, while the Judiciary Com- 
mittee was holding hearings on immigra- 
tion bills, the proponents of exemption 
were able to attach to an appropriation 
bill a rider exempting the Immigration 
Service from the application of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act. 

Every agency in Government, Mr. 
President, could take the same position. 
Oh, I can hear the how] that would arise 
from Members of this body if such an 
exemption were to be applied to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Do Sena- 
tors want to exempt the Tariff Com- 
mission from the provisions of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act? Do those 
who want to keep out of the country 
every commodity which can be kept 
out desire to exempt from the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act the Tariff Com- 
mission? Do they want to exempt the 
Federal Trade Commission? Oh, no. 
When it comes to property or com- 
modities, we must have due process of 
law. However, when it comes to human 
beings, apparently it is all right to put 
the Administrative Procedure Act aside, 
to weaken it, and to circumvent it. 

As the Senator from Illinois has said, 
rather than write a long, detailed pro- 
vision what we have done in the short 
bill is to provide that the rider which 
was attached to the appropriation bill 
in the Eightieth Congress pertaining to 
the Justice Department shall be repealed, 
and that the Immigration Service shall 
be bound by the same rules which bind 
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other agencies of the Government, That 
is what we have tried to do. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I listened with a great 
deal of interest to the Senator from 
Idaho, as I know, the Senator from Min- 
nesota, the Senator from Illinois, and a 
number of other Senators also listened 
to him. I was very much impressed with 
his comment with regard to the lack of 
protection with respect to deportation. 
Deportation is a matter which has been 
bothering us for a long time, and I be- 
lieve for great cause. The Senator from 
Idaho made a very fine argument. He 
pointed out very clearly, I thought, that 
under the McCarran bill, S. 2550, there is 
absolutely no adequate appeal to the 
courts from the rulings of the Attorney 
General. The Attorney General is given 
power under the bill, in the first place, 
to appoint and discharge examiners, and 
power to issue rules and regulations with 
respect to the method of procedure under 
which hearings could be held. Finally, 
he is given power alone within his dis- 
cretion to decide whether a finding is 
just. 

The only recourse from his ruling 
would be an appeal to the courts, which 
under the McCarran bill would be 
estopped from giving consideration to 
the equities of the case. The courts 
could give consideration only to the 
law with respect to whether some little 
trifling, picayune crime had been com- 
mitted which would give power to the 
Attorney General to deport. That of- 
fense, as was pointed out so well by the 
Senator from Idaho, could constitute a 
minor traffic infraction or a disregard 
of a minor ordinance. 

Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
Minnesota whether the proposal made 
in our short bill to create a board on 
immigration appeal to whom an appeal 
could be made in the case of deportation 
proceedings and in the case of exclu- 
sion proceedings, would not in itself jus- 
tify discussion of the bill for a number of 
days. I think it is very important to 
the whole country, and in the interest of 
orderly procedure of government, that 
we pursue the discussion, as it was so 
well pursued under the able leadership 
of the distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois this afternoon. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from New York for 
his comments. He is absolutely right. 
I can only say to my colleague from New 
York that it is very well for us to discuss 
the substitute bill at length. I am not 
unaccustomed to viewing empty seats in 
the Senate; but let us be very candid 
about it. Unless we can have Senators 
present who are interested in the bill we 
are not going to get the action we want. 
I say there are Americans who are going 
to be very unhappy when they find out 
that only a few Senators were on the 
floor to enter into a discussion of the 
substitute proposal, 

Mr. President, we are not talking 
about sheep; we are not talking about 
fence posts, or about steel; we are talk- 
ing about human beings and lives. 

I want the Recorp to show very clearly 
that there are thousands upon thousands 
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of people of Greek extraction in America, 
naturalized American citizens, who are 
going to take a very unhappy view of 
the failure of the Senate properly to 
consider their appeals in reference to 
immigration. I want the Recorp to read 
quite clearly that the pending bill, 
S. 2550, gives little or no relief to the 
cry for help that is coming from those 
of Greek extraction in behalf of their 
relatives who wish to come to this 
country and who would make good 
American citizens, pay taxes, and help 
build our free enterprise system. 

I desire to make it quite clear, Mr. 
President, that thousands of people who 
once lived in Poland have had to flee 
from the brutality of Communist oppres- 
sion. The Polish quota is far over- 
subscribed. The people of Polish ex- 
traction in America are concerned with 
a fair immigration law, and they have 
every right to be very critical if the 
Senate fails to take into consideration 
their pleas for help and for compassion 
and for understanding in connection 
with immigration ‘policy. 

Mr. President, let me say that if S. 
2550 passes we can mark off, once and 
for all, people of Polish nationality who 
want to come into America, because 
under the Polish quota most of them will 
never get here. That includes the many 
people who have been driven out of their 
land by co rs and secret police. 
I will have no part in that kind of inhu- 
man treatment. ; 

I say to those from other parts of the 
world, in south and southeastern Europe, 
refugees from Czechoslovakia, people 
who have cried out in the night to come 
and stay with their relatives—and some 
of them live in my State of Minnesota— 
that few of them will ever get into this 
country under S. 2550. There is little 
hope for them. They can be 75 years of 
age, lonesome, lost in a world of turmoil 
and strife in Europe, with relatives in 
my State—for instance, at such a place 
as New Prague, Minn., a little Czecho- 
slovakian community, where members of 
their family may have prosperous busi- 
nesses, and yet have no recourse. These 
relatives may be begging their Senators 
for an opportunity to enable their kin- 
folk to have a chance to live with them 
in America. Yet, Mr. President, Senate 
bill 2550 tells these people that they must 
remain where they are and must con- 
tinue to suffer there, that there is no 
room for them in the United States. Mr. 
President, let us not think that the 
American people are willing to be a party 
to a policy of public law which is dis- 
criminatory on its face. 

A while ago there came before this 
body a somewhat similar measure, the 
present Displaced Persons Act. That 
bill was one of the most bitterly fought 
measures ever considered by the Senate. 
In connection with that bill, clergymen 
throughout the Nation rose in their pul- 
pits and asked the Congress to exercise 
some compassion. Those clergymen— 
whether Protestant, Catholic, or Jew— 
asked the Congress to give some con- 
sideration to the needs of human beings. 

Mr. President, mark my words, this 
Senator will go up and down this coun- 
try—for apparently a Senator cannot 
talk about this matter on the floor of 
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the Senate to other Senators—he will 
leave the banks of the Potomac, and 
will go out to the banks of the Missis- 
sippi and the Wabash and the Ohio and 
the Columbia Rivers and will talk to the 
people there about the type of discrim- 
inatory legislation the Congress seems 
bent on enacting. Mark my words, Mr. 
President, there is nothing more effective 
than the wrath of bitter people; and 
once it is aroused, politicians will wither 
away or melt away like the winter's ice 
before the blast of the summer sun; they 
will not know what hit them. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LAND in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Minnesota yield to the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Of course, I am com- 

pletely in agreement with what the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota has 
said. I wish to emphasize that the issue 
now before the Senate is most vital, and 
transcends in importance, I believe, any 
other issue. 
Like the Senator from Minnesota, I 
do not intend to talk to empty chairs. 
We have a story to tell. We have logic, 
justice, fair play, and humanity on our 
side; and we are going to tell that story. 
I think we may be debating this bill for 
a long, long time. ° 

I do not intend to have wasted on 
empty chairs such eloquent and fair 
statements and comments as the ones 
which are now being made by the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota. 

I do not know whether we shall prevail 
on this issue; but certainly we are going 
to do our best, and certainly we can ex- 
pect from our colleagues nothing less 
than reasonable and respectful attention 
to the arguments which have been pre- 
sented against a bill in which no hear- 
ings have been held, and also to the argu- 
ments and discussions in regard to an- 
other bill which has been proposed as an 
amendment, and which would cure the 
defects of the pending bill. Unhappily, 
no hearings have been held on the latter 
bill, either. 

Mr. President, I repeat that I do not 
know whether we shall prevail; but I 
agree 100 percent with my colleague, the 
Senator from Minnesota, when he says 
we will carry this issue to the country. 

However, first of all, I hope we can 
carry the issue to the Members of the 
Senate. Therefore, I ask the Senator 
from Minnesota whether he will yield, 
so that I may suggest the absence of a 


this issue, let us have on the floor of the 


Senate Members of the Senate who are 
sufficiently interested at least to listen to 
the arguments on the other side of the 
issue. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, be- 
fore I yield for a quorum call, let me 
say—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair reminds the Members of the Senate 
that if a Senator yields for the purpose 
of permitting the suggestion of the ab- 
sence of a quorum, unless that is done 
by unanimous consent, he forfeits his 
right to the floor. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
shall soon take my seat, and then there 
may be a call for a quorum. 

Let me say that I am going to call for 
a quorum every time any Senator rises 
to speak on this bill. We are going to 
have Members here to listen to the dis- 
cussion of the pending immigration legis- 
lation. We are going to have Members 
present to hear the debate. We are go- 
ing to have them present to find out about 
the unused quotas and about the provi- 
sions of a bill which will eliminate dis- 
crimination from our immigration laws. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Mr. President will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am through; I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
when Senators rise and indicate they 
intend to address the Senate for a long 
time, it seems to me it is obvious that 
the situation is not much different from 
a filibuster. 

If I am thoroughly convinced that a 
filibuster impends, I will ask that the 
rule regarding interruptions be observed. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield to me to per- 
mit me to make an observation? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield the fioor. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that I believe that the statement 
of the distinguished majority leader, 
who is my leader, is unreasonable. This 
debate does not in the slightest degree 
partake of the character of a filibuster. 
It is perfectly true that we have debated 
the McCarran bill for several days to 
empty chairs. However, I defy any Mem- 
ber of the Senate or anyone who has been 
in the galleries or any member of the 
press to point out a single word which 
has been uttered on the floor of the 
Senate which was not relevant and 
germane to the subject. We have ad- 
hered strictly and rigidly to orderly de- 
bate, pointing out the defects and 
dangers of the pending bill. 

What have we gotten in return? Do 
you know, Mr. President, that not one 
member of the majority of the Judiciary 
Committee, nine in number, who report- 
ed the pending bill, has even been on the 
floor of the Senate during the considera- 
tion of this bill, save for very, very short 
periods of time? Furthermore, with the 
exception of a statement which was made 
by the chairman of the committee, in 
connection with which he refused to sub- 
ject himself to questions, and a short in- 
quiry made by the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Fercuson], I believe, I assert 
that not a single word has been uttered 
in defense of the so-called McCarran 
bill. Why should not we point out the 
defects and dangers in the bill which 
to us are real, which to us are urgent and 
vital and affect millions of persons in 
this country and millions of persons 
abroad, and also affect our relations with 
other peoples. 

Mr. . Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment, 

Mr. President, I protest, and I deny 
the implication of the statement of the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona, for 
whom I have great affection and great 
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regard, and whose leadership I have 
sought to follow in most, if not all, in- 
stances. 

It is not a filibuster; and if it is a 
filibuster, why does not the Senate adopt 
the cloture resolution which I submit- 
ted 6 or 8 months ago—a resolution 
under which debate in the Senate could 
be closed within 2 days, by means of the 
affirmative votes of two-thirds of the 
Members present on the floor. 

That resolution can be adopted if 
unanimous consent can be given for its 
immediate consideration. We are will- 
ing to give such consent. If that action 
were taken, there could be no real or 
fancied filibuster. So, Mr. President, I 
ask my colleagues, why do not they agree 
to adopt that resolution? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from New 
York is under no illusion that that reso- 
lution will be adopted, is he? 

Mr. LEHMAN. No. However, I do 
not think it is justifiable to accuse the 
Senator from New York, the Senator 
from Minnesota, the Senator from Nli- 
nois, and other sponsors of the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute of 
attempting to conduct a filibuster. This 
is not a filibuster. It is merely a seeking 
for the truth. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. It is a seeking to make 
the people of the country and, inciden- 
tally, our colleagues on the floor of the 
Senate understand the facts of life, and 
what is being attempted. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If Sena- 
tors will let the Chair make a statement, 
the present occupant of the Chair will 
strictly enforce the rule from this time 
on, and will be very glad to recognize, 
under the rule, any Senator desiring to 
ask a question of the Senator having the 
floor. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that 
the Senator from New York was recog- 
nized in his own right? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He was 
recognized, and he has the floor. The 
occupant of the chair was simply ad- 
vising that in the recognition of other 
Senators, they would be recognized only 
under the rule. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Presiding 
Officer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask the Senator 
from New York whether he has ever 
heard of a filibuster when there had just 
been a vote? 

Mr. LEEMAN. No; not at all. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Has he ever heard 
of a filibuster when a measure, or a sub- 
stitute measure, had been before the 
Senate less than 1 hour? The pending 
amendment came before the Senate less 
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than an hour ago, and we are now de- 
bating it. Is that what the Senator 
would call a filibuster? 

Mr. LEHMAN. No; it certainly is not. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator 
from New York aware of the fact that 
this is the first time the Senate has had 
before it for discussion an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute to the 
pending bill, and the amendment has 
been open to debate only since the hour 
of 4 o'clock? 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to ask 
the Senator whether he would give me a 
definition of a filibuster within the tra- 
ditions of the Senate, whether he could 
tell me if a 45-minute discussion of the 
substitute measure constitutes such 
prolonged debate. 

Mr. LEHMAN. No; and I should be 
very glad to yield to the Senator. I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Minnesota in order 
that he may ask Members of the Senate 
what they would construe to be a fili- 
buster. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New York yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana for a question? 

Mr. LEHMAN. For a question; yes. 

Mr. LONG. Of course, the junior 
Senator from Louisiana sees no moral 
turpitude in a Senator conducting a 
filibuster under certain circumstances. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Well, I do. 

Mr. LONG. Nevertheless, he would 
like to assure the Senator that, if he 
would like to change the rules so as to 
prevent lengthy debate when some Sena- 
tor feels, or some Senators feel, that a 
measure should be debated at length, 
he would certainly hope the Senator 
would not be under the erroneous im- 
pression that that could be accomplished 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I may say to the Sen- 
ator that I decry and detest filibusters. 
Iam opposed to them. I think they are 
wrong. I do not think they should be 
invoked in the Senate. That is why I 
take such great exception to the accusa- 
tion that we are engaged in a filibuster, 
when we are not, even in the remotest 
degree. We are debating an amendment 
which was offered, as the Senator from 
Minnesota has said, less than 1 hour 
ago. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I hope the Senator 
understands that there are Senators on 
the floor who will defend his right 
to speak on this subject as long as he 
desires to discuss it. 

Mr, LEHMAN. I shall obtain that 
right. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York yields the floor. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to say to my friend from 
New York that I very much hope his 
statement that this is not a filibuster 
will prove to be correct. That would 


make me very happy. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have seen the Senate consider 
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bills the debate on which was classified 
in the press and by most everyone else 
as a filibuster even though every word of 
discussion on it was directed solely to 
the bill itself. The same expressions 
made here this afternoon to the effect 
that it is going to take time to educate 
the people and have them understand 
the measure and the seriousness of the 
issues involved in the pending bill have 
been made in connection with other bills 
on which filibusters were being con- 
ducted. I could pick from the RECORD 
practically identical expressions in sim- 
ilar situations. If the Senator can con- 
vince me that I am wrong in respect to 
the debate on the pending bill, I shall 
be very happy. 

Mr. KILGORE rose. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Just a moment. 
When Senators talk about prolonged 
debate, how prolonged is it to be. If 
every other Senator talked as little as 
does the Senator from Arizona on the 
floor of the Senate, there would not be 
much delay in transacting the business 
of the Senate. But I notice that when 
there is under consideration a measure 
on which there is a desire for unlimited 
debate or a postponement of the 
vote, many amendments are prepared 
whether they are ever presented or not. 
I have been somewhat observing in the 
11 years I have been in the Senate, and 
the debate on this bill seems to be fol- 
lowing somewhat the same pattern that 
was evident in the case of several bills 
on which so-called filibusters were con- 
ducted, although perhaps they were not 
ca in the strictest sense of the 
word. 

Mr, KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question at that 
point? 

Mr. McFARLAND. In a moment. I 
desire to make myself clear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona declines to yield 
at the moment. 

Mr. McFARLAND. If I have said any- 
thing to offend my good friend from New 
York, I am very sorry. I am sure that 
he will get an early vote on the pending 
amendment if he says that is his desire. 

Senators may talk about one vote hav- 
ing been taken; but what does one vote 
amount to? If Senators obtain their 
objective when a vote is taken, that is 
one thing; but, if they do not obtain it, 
that vote means nothing. The same 
thing is true of the pending substitute. 
If there is a vote on the substitute and 
it is voted down, and then it is followed 
by the offering of numerous other 
amendments, what would have been 
gained by the vote? 

I hope that my good friend from New 
York is correct, but Iam afraid that this 
debate begins to show evidence of being 
unlimited in character. We shall do 
away with the word “filibuster,” which is 
obnoxious to all of us. We shall merely 
say that it is going to be delayed. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.McFARLAND. Iyield to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia for a question. 

Mr. KILGORE. Has the Senator from 
Arizona read the testimony and ana- 
lyzed the bill in question? 
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Mr. McFARLAND. I have read quite 
a bit of the bill, and I have heard much 
of the debate. I believe I may safely 
say Iam quite famiilar with the subject. 

Mr. KILGORE. I imagine the Sena- 
tor from Arizona knows a great deal 
about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would admonish Senators that the 
Senator from Arizona is yielding for 
questions only. 

Mr. KILGORE. I asked the question 
with a desire to bring out the fact that 
this is a 300-page bill. I desire it un- 
derstood that I am making a statement 
neither for nor against the bill, which 
would completely revamp, reenact, and 
amend the immigration laws. At the 
time the bill came from the committee, 
I may say, as one member of the com- 
mittee, not having been a member of the 
subcommittee which drafted it, I was 
thoroughly unfamiliar with all the 
changes which it proposed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona yielded to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia only for the 
purpose of < question. The Chair will 
rule the Senator out of order, other- 
wise. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia be allowed to proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Arizona ask unanimous 
consent to yield for that purpose? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from West Virginia be permitted 
to proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. KILGORE. I think the Senator 
from Arizona has probably heard more 
about the bill in the debate than I heard 
as a member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. But the point I am trying 
to make is that it is not a question of a 
filibuster. The bill goes to the right of 
a person who comes to this country seek- 
ing to become an American citizen, and 
also a person who might come to this 
country on a business trip or as a visitor. 
It goes to all such cases. 

There have been many experiences 
which have been very sad because con- 
ditions in World War II raised some 
serious problems. So I think the bill 
deserves very serious consideration. 

The reason why I asked the question 
is because it was my hope that the bill 
could await action until such time as 
every Senator could have an oppor- 
tunity—not singling out the majority 
leader—to read the evidence before the 
subcommittee which reported the bill, 
and also thoroughly to study the bill. 
When we start to write a bill to amend 
and change a whole code of practice, it 
is a rather serious proposition. I have 
never held, as the Senator from Ari- 
zona well knows, with the idea of fili- 
bustering or delaying action, but I have 
held and always shall hold that records 
should be available to Members of the 
Senate in ample time to be read and 
digested by them. I refer not only to 
the bill and the report, but to the evi- 
dence on which the report is based. 

I hope the Senator from Arizona re- 
alizes that I am in no way reflecting 
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upon him. I was merely asking the Sen- 
ator from Arizona, as a Member of the 
Senate who has probably been on the 
floor more than has any other Member 
during the course of the debate, if he 
fully understood the bill and if he had 
had an opportunity to read the evidence 
and the bill. 

My thought was that possibly if more 
time were given the Senate could act 
more intelligently. When in the light 
of new conditions, we undertake to cor- 
rect and codify legislation enacted dec- 
ades ago, I think it merits careful and 
prayerful thought and consideration by 
all Members of the Senate. 

Because of certain exigencies of the 
electoral system of the United States 
of America I have been absent during 
some of the debate on the bill. By 
reason of statements made in the com- 
mittee I did not contemplate that the 
bill would be called up, or I probably 
would have been present earlier. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr, President, I 
appreciate the statement of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia. 
I know very well that he has been neces- 
sarily absent. Generally speaking, when 
a Senator asks if one has read a bill, 
his question might involve the inference 
that perhaps he did not know much 
about it. I endeavor to study all pro- 
posed legislation to the best of my abil- 
ity, and I have been studying the Mc- 
Carran bill in that manner. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. KILGORE. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona and 
to the members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee that I do not think all of them 
have had an opportunity to read the 
evidence. It took 5 years to amass the 
information on which the bill was 
written. I am not detracting from the 
good motives or the knowledge of those 
who wrote the bill, but I do think there 
should be criticism if long debate en- 
sues on such an important bill as this. 
That is the reason why I brought up the 
subject. 

The bill has probably received more 
lengthy study than has any other bill 
that is likely to come before the Con- 
gress. Members who desire to go into 
a prolonged debate should not be 
criticized. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? I sim- 
Ply want to make one observation. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
so that the Senator from New York may 
make an observation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from New York may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I wish 
to point out that the question of many 
amendments should not come as a sur- 
prise to the distinguished majority 
leader. He will remember several dis- 


cussions which I had with him, and at 
least one appearance on my part before 
the Democratic Policy Committee when 
I asked that the McCarran bill be laid 
aside until a hearing could be had on 
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the Humphrey-Lehman bill, Senate bill 
2842. At that time, both in my conversa- 
tions with the majority leader and with 
the members of the Democratic Policy 
Committee who were present, I pointed 
out that in the opinion of my colleagues 
and myself, Senate bill 2550 was so de- 
fective and would have such unhappy 
and dangerous results with respect to 
millions of persons that if it should be 
decided that the bill should be brought 
up for consideration by the Senate, we 
would feel under obligation to offer a 
large number of amendments in the hope 
of at least mitigating some of the un- 
fortunate features of the bill. 

That was clearly stated by me, and 
I am sure the distinguished majority 
leader will remember it. 

The request to lay the bill aside until 
hearings could be had was refused. We 
had no other alternative and would have 
taken no other alternative than to offer 
amendments which would to some ex- 
tent mitigate, but by no means substan- 
tially improve, Senate bill 2550. 

I do not want any misunderstanding. 
The situation was described very defi- 
nitely, as outlined by me, and it should 
not in any way have come as a surprise 
to the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
would invite attention to the fact that 
the pending bill has been on the calen- 
dar since the latter part of January. 
It was requested that it be not brought 
up for consideration until time for study 
could be had, and it was not brought 
up for more than 3 months. So it has 
not been pushed rapidly. According to 
the opinion of some Senators, it was not 
pushed as rapidly as it should have been, 
and it was not brought up as early as 
it should have been. 

Now that we all understand each other 
a little better, I hope we may proceed 
according to the rules of the Senate. I 
am not one who believes in limiting de- 
bate, and I would not cut off any Sen- 
ator from debate if I could. 

So if it develops that this is to be an 
unlimited debate which will prevent a 
final vote until after it is too late to 
transact other business, we shall have 
to deal with that situation at that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute of- 
fered by the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Lenman] for himself and other 
Senators. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a few comments with re- 
spect to what I have just heard. I heard 
the majority leader say we all now un- 
derstand each other and our prospective 
positions, I wish to make my position 
understood. 

I have respect for the judgment of 
other Senators as to how they wish to 
proceed in debate. Several times during 
the debate I have been told that I have 
never read the bill, so the majority 
leader ought not to be upset by being told 
also that he had not read it. I have 
been told a number of times that I have 
not even read the hearings, or looked at 
them, or at the committee report. I do 
not think that adds anything to the de- 
bate. It shows a sharpness of tongue and 
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sense of perfection in invective, with lit- 
tle enlightenment. 

I have also been told that there is now 
in process a filibuster. I wish to say that 
whenever the Senate engages in a debate 
and cannot arrive at a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement to terminate debate on 
a particular issue, that will be a new 
kind of “filibuster.” I told the majority 
leader and other leaders of the Senate 
last week that there were those of us 
who were willing to vote on the motion 
to recommit last Friday. We tried to get 
unanimous consent to vote on Monday, 
but we could not get it. We could not 
get unanimous consent to vote on Mon- 
day or Tuesday. The majority leader 
knows that today the Senator from Min- 
nesota spoke to him and said that we 
ought to have a vote on the pending 
measure, that the sooner we voted on it, 
the better. We were prepared to have 
a vote at any time. 

Mr. President, it is no secret that we 
have intended to offer a substitute be- 
cause, as a matter of fact, what little 
argument there has been has been di- 
rected against what some Senators 
thought was going to be a substitute. 
The fact that we did not offer as a sub- 
stitute the bill which some thought 
would be offered, is only a weakness in 
the counter intelligence of the opposi- 
tion. We offered a short bill, which is 
understandable and can be explained in 
a reasonable period of time. 

Mr. President, we are prepared to 
enter into a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to vote upon the substitute meas- 
ure. We are not asking for unlimited 
debate; we are not asking for prolonged 
debate. 

I remind the majority leader that 
when we debated S. 2104, which was a 
bill to repeal section 104 of the Defense 
Production Act, a bill which applied to 
some persons in my section of the coun- 
try, I voted for repeal, despite the prot- 
estation of dairy groups. The motion 
to proceed to consider that bill was 
agreed to on January 22, 1952, and it 
was recommitted to the committee on 
January 30, 1952. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I will yield in a 
moment. I think that bill was four 
pages long, or three pages with the back 
page blank. The bill now before the 
Senate contains 302 pages. It provides 
for the codification and provides for 
adjustments and changes in the im- 
migration law, the most complex type 
of law. 

So I may say, in all candor, frankness 
and justice, we are attempting to dis- 
cuss a measure in which we find a num- 
ber of things that are complicated, 
There is no intention on the part of any- 
one to debate each amendment for five 
or six hours. 

It is nothing new in the United States 
Senate to see a number of amendments 
on the floor or at the desk. Many 
amendments are offered. Sometimes 
they are all called up, and sometimes 
they are not all called. It depends on 
what the circumstances may be and 
what the proponent feels his opportu- 
nities or chances may be. I may say 
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frankly that it is my sincere hope that 
the President of the United States will 
veto S. 2550, if it should pass. But I 
wish to make sure that if the President 
does veto it, there will be in the Recorp 
sufficient information to justify the veto 
not only to the Senate, but to the Ameri- 
can public, because this body lives by 
sufferance. Let us not forget that. 
There are no monarchs in the Senate. 
There is no divine right of Senators. 
We live by the will of the American 
people. When the American people dis- 
cover after debate, what is being at- 
tempted, and the kind of legislation 
which is being proposed, I know they 
are going to do what is right. They have 
never gone wrong when they got the 
truth. 

They have never been misled when 
they had opportunity to get information. 
But if measures are sneaked through, 
then sometimes they are misled. 

I now yield to the majority leader. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota a question. Does 
the substitute embody the substance of 
the amendments which have been 
printed and are on the table? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No, I may say to 
the distinguished majority leader. It 
embodies some of the amendments, 
those which I consider to be the more 
important ones. It is an attempt at the 
simplification of certain serious prob- 
lems which have arisen in immigration 
policy. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I wish to ask the 
distinguished Senator another question. 
He says he is willing to enter into a 
unanimous consent agreement. Is he 
willing to enter into a unanimous con- 
sent agreement, after any length of time, 
to vote on the substitute and all other 
amendments to the bill? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We shall proceed 
item by item, I may say to the distin- 
guished majority leader. We have an 
amendment pending. It is on the desk. 
There is one amendment pending, the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
Does the majority leader wish to make 
a proposal as to that? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I should like to 
make a proposal with respect to the en- 
tire bill. Ishould like to ask the Senator 
if we could enter into a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. First I shall make a 
statement, then I shall ask a question. 

I wish to say that it would not do any 
good, and it does not do any good, to 
have a limitation of debate unless it is 
all-comprehensive, because the Senator 
could offer another amendment, or 
withdraw it and offer another substitute 
for all amendments, and thus effectively 
postpone debate from day to day or post- 
pone a vote from day to day, and we 
could never arrive at a time when we 
could consider one-hundred-odd amend- 
ments. 

I want to know if the Senator is will- 
ing to enter into a unanimous-consent 
agreement, no matter what it is, that will 
bring this matter to a final conclusion. 
How long does the Senator think the bill 
and the amendments ought to be debated 
before a final vote? I ask the Senator 
that question. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Minnesota does not claim any such pro- 
phetic judgment. All I know is that if 
the Senator from Arizona is willing to 
offer a proposal regarding the amend- 
ment in the nature of the substitute, I 
am sure we can reach an agreement. At 
least, I shall be willing to agree; I can- 
not speak for other Senators. Then, 
after we have considered the substitute, 
we can enter into a unanimous-consent 
agreement with respect to other amend- 
ments. 

I may say to the majority leader that 
no one is trying to be cute. No one is 
trying to out-fox anyone else. 

Frankly, there are certain amend- 
ments which we think ought to be de- 
bated. We have offered a substitute, 
which we think is far superior to the 
bill pending before the Senate. 

Iam going to state my case in all can- 
dor. I think the majority leader himself, 
when he studies the substitute measure— 
and he will have that opportunity to- 
night—will support it because I know 
of his deep concern about the immigra- 
tion policy. I feel we should at least 
have the opportunity to debate the sub- 
stitute, and have it printed, so that our 
colleagues may see it. That is one thing. 

When we are through with that, if we 
should lose, I would feel derelict in my 
responsibility if I did not offer an amend- 
ment to take care of the criticisms which 
were raised by the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. WELKER] this afternoon, 
and which I understand the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee feels relate 
to a weakness in his bill. I am sure 
there are other weaknesses in the bill 
which we ought to correct. 

There is no intention on my part to 
engage in a fruitless effort merely to see 
how much time we can take. I am too 
busy for that. 

I say quite candidly that all I wish to 
do is to present what I consider to be 
the most important amendments, so that 
they can be considered. If we lose on the 
substitute, I should like to have an op- 
portunity, at least from my point of 
view—I can only speak from my own 
point of view—in the light of my own ex- 
periences, to improve S. 2550 as best it 
can be improved. The House did it with 
respect to the Walter bill; I think we 
ought to do it in the Senate with respect 
to the McCarran bill. 

I wish to repeat that if we could keep 
the Senate in session eight full days to 
debate the question with respect to re- 
pealing the embargo on cheese, we can 
take at least 2 weeks to debate a measure 
involving the welfare of millions and 
millions of people the world over. If 
anybody wants to make an argument 
about that, I am on God's side. I may 
not be on the side of the Senate, but I 
am on the right side. I do not think we 
have abused the privileges of debate one 
iota. 

I may say to the majority leader that 
I protest, and protest quite sincerely, the 
charge of filibustering which has been 
made. Do not forget that, either. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to vote on the pending sub- 
stitute at 9 o’clock tonight. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. LEHMAN and Mr. MORSE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard from the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
Chair has not yet heard objection from 
the Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is sorry. He thought he heard 
the Senator from Oregon object. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, having 
been recognized, I assure the Chair that 
I object. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to vote on the substitute at 1 
o’clock p. m., tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Chair repeat the request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unani- 
mous consent is asked that the Senate 
vote on the substitute at 1 o’clock p. m., 
tomorrow. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
shall have no objection if the leader will 
change the hour to 4:30 o'clock p. m. 

Mr. McFARLAND. First I want to 
try the hour of 1 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MORSE. I object. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
now ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to vote upon the substi- 
tute at 4:30 o’clock p. m., tomorrow. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall ob- 
ject—I should like to make a few obser- 
vations on the parliamentary situation, 
which will explain the position of the 
junior Senator from Oregon and his ob- 
jections. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute offered by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. LEHMAN] for himself and 
other Senators. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to speak very briefly tonight on cer- 
tain constitutional questions which con- 
cern me in connection with the bill; but 
before I do so I wish to address myself 
for a few moments to the parliamentary 
situation. 

Mr. President, this bill is of vital con- 
cern to the country. I am greatly im- 
pressed by statements made to me today 
by a member of the Judiciary Committee 
who is not a member of the subcommit- 
tee, who expressed the same view which 
I have just expressed, namely, that it 
is only the members of the subcommittee 
of the Judiciary Committee who have 
really studied the bill, in the sense that 
I have used the word study.“ In fact, 
he told me that in the discussion in the 
committee which resulted in the bill 
being reported to the Senate from the 
committee it was said by some members 
of the committee who were not members 
of the subcommittee that they would 
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vote to allow the bill to be reported to 
the Senate, in spite of the fact that they 
had not had the time to study the bill 
or to read the testimony of witnesses. 
However, they made it very clear that 
if the bill were to result in prolonged 
discussion on the floor of the Senate, they 
would consider themselves perfectly free 
to take other courses of action, such as 
moving to recommit the bill or to lay it 
aside. They felt that the subject was 
so comprehensive and complex that 
there was serious question whether or 
not the bill should receive considera- 
tion by the Senate in case there were 
many objections raised to it, without 
further study of the bill by members of 
the Judiciary Committee itself. 

Based upon what this member of the 
Judiciary Committee told me today, Mr. 
President, I am of the impression—and 
if it is a false impression I am perfectly 
willing to stand corrected—that there is 
a considerable amount of doubt within 
the Judiciary Committee itself as to 
whether or not the bill should be rushed 
through the Senate if a great many ob- 
jections are made to it. It is apparent 
that a great many objections are being 
made to it and will be made to it. 
Therefore what we really have before 
us, if this member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee correctly informs me, is a sub- 
committee bill, and not a bill which rep- 
resents thorough analysis and considera- 
tion by the full Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. If that be true, I think that sheds 
quite a different light on the committee 
standing of the bill on the floor of the 
Senate. 

I appreciate the position of the ma- 
jority leader, and I have great sympathy 
for his position. However, there is be- 
fore the Senate a bill which many of us 
are in the process of studying. As one 
vitally concerned in the subject matter, 
and as one of the sponsors of a substi- 
tute bill, and one of the sponsors of the 
Lehman-Humphrey bill, I should be in- 
tellectually dishonest if I were to seek to 
give the Senate the impression that I 
have completed a study of Senate bill 
2550. Some might say, if they knew ex- 
actly what I have done with respect to 
Senate bill 2550, that I had read it, be- 
cause I suppose that if one turns each 
page and reads the printed matter on 
each page, it may be said that he has 
read the bill. But that is not my idea 
of reading a bill. I think the reading 
process involves something more than 
merely letting the stimuli of print strike 
the retina of the eye, sending impulses 
into the cortex. It involves more than 
that neural reaction. It involves giving 
to the visual stimuli some thought proc- 
esses. 

Reading, as I define the term, involves 
also studying what one reads. I have 
only studied portions of the bill. I am 
not singular in that respect. I dare say, 
without fear of successful contradiction, 
that not more than 10 Members of the 
Senate have studied the bill, in the sense 
that I used the term “study.” I have no 
doubt that most Members of the Senate 
have studied portions of the bill, as I 
have done. Studying portions of it 


raises so many problems that I think 
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it is unreasonable for any one to pretend 
that the bill has received the careful 
consideration of any considerable num- 
ber of Members of the Senate other than 
members of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, which has 
reported the bill to the Senate. I think 
that happens to be a fact which is not 
subject to contradiction. In my study I 
have been dealing with certain legal 
problems in connection with the bill, to 
one of which I shall direct my attention 
before I conclude my remarks. There 
are many others to which I intend to 
devote considerable attention in a much 
longer speech later this week. There- 
fore, I should like to hear each and every 
member of the Judiciary Committee 
stand on the floor of the Senate during 
this debate and tell the Senate that the 
bill represents, in fact, his personal con- 
victions as to what ought to be in an im- 
migration law; that it represents his 
studied conclusions as to what the legis- 
lation should be, rather than what I 
fear may be the case, that the bill repre- 
sents his willingness to go along with 
the subcommittee if the bill could be 
handled quickly, without too much de- 
bate; but that he is reserving judgment 
as to what his final position on the bill 
will be, in the light of the parliamentary 
developments on the floor of the Senate. 

The second point which I wish to 
make has been made before, so I dwell 
on it very briefly, but I want my position 
to be known. I feel hurt, as a Mem- 
ber of this body, that those of us who 
are sponsors of the Lehman-Humphrey 
bill have not had what I think is our 
due—not as a matter of right, because 
I recognize that we have no such right, 
but as a matter of what I want to be- 
lieve is the unwritten law of senatorial 
courtesy, namely, that when so large a 
body of colleagues in the Senate becomes 
the sponsor of a specific bill, a bill con- 
siderably at variance with the bill re- 
ported by the committee, formal hear- 
ings on our bill as such should be held 
before action is taken on the committee 
bill. I think we are entitled to that con- 
sideration no matter how many members 
of the Committee on the Judiciary may 
disagree with the point of view expressed 
in our bill. 

We were not granted such hearing. 
Then when we seek to follow a procedure 
on the floor of the Senate which in effect 
makes the Senate a committee of the 
whole on our bill we are subject at least 
to innuendoes and implications that we 
are seeking to stall debate, and even 
that we are seeking to conduct a fili- 
buster. 

I wisn to express my regret with re- 
spect to that attitude on the part of 
some of my colleagues, because I am sat- 
isfied that in their hearts they mean no 
discourtesy to us, I think they are over- 
looking for the moment the fact that, 
because they disagree with us and be- 
cause they think they are in the ma- 
jority and therefore have the votes they 
need, they do not need to give adequate 
heed to what I believe to be the rights 
of a minority in the Senate. 

In the long run I respectfully submit 
that following that course of action on 
the part of any majority is costly in any 
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parliamentary body, and I think it will 
be costly in this instance; because the 
Humphrey-Lehman bill, sponsored by a 
considerable number of Senators, was 
entitled to very careful attention by the 
Judiciary Committee in formal hearings. 

The third point I wish to make on the 
parliamentary situation in which we find 
ourselves is that I shall always be ready 
at any time to vote for a revision of the 
cloture rule of the Senate. At any time 
the majority leader wishes to propose it 
in the course of this debate he will find 
an ardent ally in the junior Senator from 
Oregon. If my good friend from Ari- 
zona really believes that a filibuster is in 
progress on S. 2550, let us change the 
Senate’s rule of cloture. Let us lay 
everything aside for a little while and 
change the cloture rule. I assure the 
Senator from Arizona that I shall vote 
for a change in the rules. If it can be 
demonstrated to me that a filibuster is in 
fact in process on S. 2550 I shall vote for 
cloture. 

Mr. President, if I am correct when I 
say that I am satisfied that S. 2550 has 
not been studied by very many Members 
of the Senate, and if I am correct in my 
assumption that it is a matter of vital 
public policy affecting the Nation for a 
great many years to come, then I think 
it automatically follows from those 
premises that we had better conduct our 
study on the floor of the Senate as a com- 
mittee of the whole, for whatever length 
of time it may take to make a record on 
both the strengths and the weaknesses of 
the bill. 

A great many people will be surprised, 
if they are of the opinion that the junior 
Senator from Oregon is opposed to the 
bill in toto. I think the bill can be re- 
vised in a manner which will make it a 
sound bill, if we are willing to take the 
time to do it. However, I shall not be 
deterred one second by any innuendo or 
implication on the part of anyone that 
full and adequate debate on this bill 
constitutes a filibuster, because we are 
going to have full and adequate debate. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE, I yield to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I wish to ask my 
distinguished friend from Oregon a ques- 
tion. I will put it in the form of a ques- 
tion because I want to abide by the rules 
of the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be very glad to 
ask unanimous consent that the ma- 
jority leader may make any comment 
for any length of time he wishes to make 
comment. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Ido not intend to 
take any length of time. I wish to say 
that my remarks with regard to unlim- 
ited debate, if we choose to call it that, 
were occasioned by remarks to the effect 
that it was going to take “a long, long 
time” to dispose of the bill. 

Everyone knows that we do not have a 
long, long time to debate this bill and to 
dispose of all the important business re- 
maining to be acted on by the Senate. I 
have seen a long, long time go to such 
lengths that it was necessary to neglect 
all other proposed legislation. That 


may be what will happen if it develops 
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that we are to debate this bill for a long, 
long time. It depends on what is meant 
by a long, long time. Two or three days 
is a long, long time so far as I am con- 
cerned. With other Senators it is 2 or 3 
weeks. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand, Mr. 
President, the position of the Senator 
from Arizona. I say that good natured- 
ly, because he and I have chatted about 
these matters heretofore in the cloak- 
room, not in connection with this par- 
ticular measure, but in connection with 
other bills. There is no doubt about the 
fact that the Senator from Arizona usu- 
ally dispenses with debate much quicker 
than does the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon. We have a little different point of 
view with respect to the importance of 
what we believe constitutes an adequate 
record on a subject. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I did not intend 
to appear critical in any reference to 
the length of time the Senator from 
Oregon speaks. 

Mr. MORSE, If the Senator thinks 
that I am interpreting his meaning in 
that way, he is mistaken. I am talking 
about our respective definitions as to 
what adequate debate means. I am 
making no interpretation of anything 
the Senator from Arizona has said in 
regard to any personal attitude toward 
the junior Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oregon yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield further. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I am not trying 
to cast any reflection on any Senator. I 
am trying to size up the factual situa- 
tion which seems to exist. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to say to my 
good friend from Arizona that I shall 
have no sympathy with, nor do I have 
any desire to participate in, any discus- 
sion of any section of this bill beyond 
what I think is a necessary period of 
time for making a proper, accurate, and 
adequate record. That, of course, in- 
volves a definition of what is meant by 
adequate debate. That is not very spe- 
cific. It involves an exercise of good 
judgment on the part of all of us in the 
Senate. I think this is the time, as we 
discuss the parliamentary procedure 
with regard to this bill, when at least 
we must have an understanding among 
us as to the attitude of each one of us. 

The reasons why I objected to a series 
of unanimous-consent- agreement re- 
quests a few moments ago are that, on 
the basis of such study as I have made to 
date of the pending bill, I am satisfied 
that it would be simply impossible to 
make an adequate study of the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute, 
offered this afternoon by the Senator 
from New York (Mr. LEHMAN], and the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY] and within the brackets of the 
time limit proposed by the majority 
leader under the unanimous-consent 
agreements suggested by him. There- 
fore, I objected, not because I wished to 
have prolonged debate, but because I do 
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not think the proposals which have been 
made would permit of adequate debate. 

Now I yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 


TRANSFER OF LAND TO CITY OF 
CRAWFORD, NEBR. 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to have the attention 
of the majority leader. There is on the 
calendar a small item, Calendar No. 1090, 
House bill 4686, which has been passed 
over several times. The bill affects a 
small town in Nebraska, which is anxious 
to make up its annual budget. 

I believe the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mr. Morse) and I are entirely in 
agreement now in regard to what is 
necessary in order to have this bill con- 
sidered by unanimous consent. Its con- 
sideration will take only a few minutes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
have no objection. The objection was 
by the Senator from Oregon. If he tells 
me that the bill is satisfactory to him, 
I certainly have no objection, provided 
consideration of the bill will take only 
a few moments. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is an amendment which 
might be read, so as to have it in the 
Record; and then the Senator from 
Oregon can speak for himself, in reply 
to the majority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon request unani- 
mous consent that he may yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield for 
that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill will be stated by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 4686) 
Calendar No. 1090, authorizing the trans- 
fer of a certain tract of land in the 
Robinson Remount Station, Fort Robin- 
son, Dawes County, Nebr., to the city of 
Crawford. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
ee which previously have been 
sent to the desk will be stated 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 3, at the 
beginning of line 1, it is proposed to 
strike out “50 per centum of“; and on 
page 3, after line 3, it is proposed to 
insert: 

Deeds to the property conveyed pursuant 
to this act shall contain a reservation to the 
United States of all gas, oil, coal, and other 
mineral deposits or fissionable materials as 
may be found on such lands and the right 


to the use of the lands for extracting and 
removing same. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments heretofore offered by the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object although I shall 
not object—iet me say that I wish the 
Recorp to contain an explanatory state- 
ment, because here, again, there is in- 
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volved what has become known as the 
Morse formula for the disposal of Fed- 
eral property. My good friend, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER] and I 
have had a series of conversations re- 


prominent citizens of Nebraska, includ- 
ing the mayor of Crawford, Nebr., to 
whom I have explained my position re- 
garding the bill, in view of their earlier 
misunderstandings as to what my posi- 
tion was. 

In that correspondence I have said 
that my position is that when Federal 
property is sought for what amounts, in 
my opinion, to private use, the recipient 
of the property should pay 100 percent of 
the fair appraised market value of the 
property, and a reservation of mineral 
and oil rights in the property should be 
retained by the Federal Government. 
That has been my position 
this piece of property in Crawford, Nebr. 

I think it is only fair for the Recor» to 
show, in behalf of my colleague the sen- 
ior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER], 
that he has not shared my view at 
all. I want the people of Nebraska who 
sought this property on some basis other 
than that now presented to the Senate, 
to know that they could not have had 
a more ardent advocate of their position 
than the senior Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. BUTLER]. 

However, I have not, to my knowledge, 
since the Morse formula became the pol- 
icy of the Armed Services Committee, 
in 1946, when a subcommittee of the 
Armed Services Committee, consisting of 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
SALTONsSTALL], and the junior Senator 
from Oregon brought forth this formula 
for the disposal of military property, 
made any exception to the principle 
which I announced at that time on the 
floor of the Senate in respect to the dis- 
posal of surplus property belonging to 
the Federal Government, coming under 
the jurisdiction of any committee other 
than the Armed Services Committee, as 
well as such property coming under the 
jurisdiction of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee itself. 

On several occasions I have been de- 
feated, as the Presiding Officer knows, 
by a motion made on the floor of the 
Senate. On several occasions I have 
been circumvented by a new device which 
was adopted last year to get around the 
junior Senator from Oregon. I explained 
that to my good friend, the Senator from 
Nebraska, and told him that I intended 
to protect myself from that device. Let 
me say briefly that the device is to sug- 
gest that a bill which does not include 
the Morse formula be considered on the 
floor of the Senate, have the Morse for- 
mula agreed to as an amendment, and 
then have the bill go to conference, and 
have the Morse formula stricken out in 
conference. 

Mr. President, of course I learn. I try 
to learn with one lesson. So, after that 
Was done to me last year—and I took a 
certain amount of joshing about it—I 
said that henceforth I would have to in- 
sist that the Morse formula be included 
in these bills when they come to us from 
the House of Representatives. 
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This bill does not include that formula. 
However, to show the fairness of the 
Senator from Nebraska, let me say that 
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ity, or any other public body, such as a 
school district, all the taxpayers of the 
United States are entitled to 50 percent 
of the appraised fair market value of the 
property. 

If, on the other hand, it is sought to 
use the property for what amounts to 
private use, I think those who seek the 
property for such use should pay 100 
percent of the appraised fair market 
value. 

In my correspondence with the Mayor 
of Crawford, Nebr., I pointed out to him 
that in my judgment the use which is 
sought of this property is not a public 
use at all; it is, in effect, a private use, for 
it is sought to use the property for the 
Purpose of offering industrial sites, in 
order to bring industries to Crawford, 
Nebr. That is not a public use in, as I 
view the term, public use,” in connection 
with the policy of trying to obtain for 
all the taxpayers of the United States a 
fair return on their property, 

Therefore, Mr. President, with the 
understanding, first, that Crawford, 
Nebr., will pay the full appraised fair 
market value for the property sub- 
ject, of course, to the lessened value be- 
cause of the reservation; second, that a 
reservation will be retained by the Fed- 
eral Government in the oil and mineral 
22 of the property; and, third, that 

be understood that no attempt will be 
an to have the Senate provision de- 
leted in conference, I have no objection, 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I may say that the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon has stated very 
ably the gist of the conversation he and 
I have held with reference to House bill 
4686, Calendar No. 1080. 

However, I should like to correct one 
impression he has given, namely, that 
this little piece of land will be or even 
might be very valuable industrially or in 
any other way. I make that statement 
for the reason that this small piece of 
land, located across the tracks from the 
main body of the Fort Robinson Reser- 
vation, which is now property of the 
Department of Agriculture, and which 
comprises approximately 25,000 or 30,000 


That is the principal reason why the 
town wishes to acquire this 35-acre strip. 

Inasmuch as the strip will be acquired 
in the name of the town, any persons 
will be prevented from making any profit 
on the transaction, so far as concerns 
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dealing in real estate, for if the bill is 
passed and becomes law, the land will be 
the property of the city. Thereafter if 
a small profit is made on this property, 
the profit will belong to the residents 
of the community. 

I can assure the Senate that there will 
be no vast industrial expansion. This 
little piece of land is, as the saying goes, 
“on the other side of the tracks.” No 
large residences will be built there; on 
this land small houses for use by persons 
who cannot afford houses in any other 
place will be built. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand very clearly the position taken 
by the Senator from Nebraska. In fact, 
I think he is clearly of the opinion that 


this is an instance in which the doctrine’ 


of de minimis should be applied. How- 
ever, I have taken the position that the 
doctrine of de minimis should not be 
applied in any of these cases. 

It will take me only a moment to state 
for the Record an amusing angle in re- 
gard to the application some years ago, 
of the doctrine of de minimis to a tract 
of land in Oregon. During a long day 
on the calendar, I had no opportunity 
to go through the entire calendar; the 
Senate remained in session that day 
until 7:30 p. m., and during the day a 
great many bills were passed. Early in 
the afternoon my good friend, the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], came to 
my desk—I am sure he would not object 
to my saying this—and said, “Wayne, 
when we reach the little bill at the end 
of the calendar, I will object for you.” 

I said, “What do you mean? What 
bill is it?” He said, “Have you not seen 
it?” I said, “No.” “Well,” he said, 
“take a look; and when we get to that, 
I will raise the objection.” I said, “Do 
you mean it applies to my State?” He 
said, Les.“ Mr. President, let me make 
it very clear that if a bill applies to my 
State, it is all the more important that 
I do the objecting. So I took a look at 
the bill. It was a bill to provide for the 
transfer of one-fifth of an acre of land 
from the United States Mineral Labora- 
tory at Albany, Oreg. It is proposed to 
cut off about one-fifth of an acre in 
order to straighten out a roadway which 
went by the Federal property. There is 
no reason why Albany, Oreg., should not 
pay for that small fraction of an acre 
of land. As the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
will show, I objected to the bill, I 
stated my reasons for the objection. I 
said I did not know how much it was 
worth, but that if it were worth but $1, 
Albany was going to pay 50 cents of it. 

Mr. President, it is rather interesting 
to note that, some months later, I spoke 
to the Albany Chamber of Commerce, 
and I discussed in the course of my 
speech the remarks I had made on the 
floor of the Senate in regard to what 
Albany would have to pay for the very 
small piece of land. I explained to them, 
for the first time within their knowledge, 
the position I had taken with respect to 
the transfer and disposal of surplus Gov- 
ernment property. I got exactly the 
reaction, Mr. President, that you would 
have expected me to get. They said “We 
did not know that. We wanted the 
property, and would have been willing to 
pay for it 100 cents on the dollar. We 
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were not asking for the property with- 
out the payment of a consideration. Un- 
der the circumstances—and it was a clear 
public use, the straightening out of a 
street—we would have been perfectly 
willing to pay the full appraisal market 
value of the property.” 

I dare say, Mr. President, that that 
is what will be found to be the case in 
connection with almost all transfers of 
Government surplus property, once the 
parties to the transaction became fully 
apprised as to what is involved. I have 
never to my knowledge allowed to go 
through the Senate a bill transferring a 
piece of property for the benefit of any 
group within my State that they did not 
pay 50 percent of the appraised market 
value if it was for a public use; and if it 
was a private use, 100 percent. 

I am very glad, Mr. President, to join 
in the passage of this bill. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon, but I do 
not want him to hold me responsible in 
case everything does not work out as he 
said. I know he has an understanding 
with the distinguished senior Senator 
from Nebraska, and I am sure they can 
work it out between them. I have so 
many things to watch that I might acci- 
dently slip up in this instance, and I do 
not want to be responsible if it does not 
work out exactly as the Senator desires. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me assure the ma- 
jority leader that so far as the junior 
Senator from Oregon is concerned, he 
is in no way whatever a party to this 
transaction, except insofar as his vote 
in the Senate makes him a party. 

Mr. McFARLAND, I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendments offered 
by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


NOTICE OF CONSIDERATION OF 
NOMINATION OF JAMES P. Mc- 
GRANERY TO BE ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oregon yield for 
an announcement? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, it 
is our expectation that tomorrow at 12 
o’clock the Senate will go into executive 
session to consider the nomination of 
Mr. James P. McGranery to be Attorney 
General, 


REVISION OF LAWS RELATING TO 
IMMIGRATION, NATURALIZATION, 
AND NATIONALITY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2550) to revise the laws 
relating to immigration, naturalization, 
and nationality, and for other purposes, 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator from Arizona a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Certainly. 

Mr.MORSE. So far as the junior Sen- 
ator from Oregon is concerned, particu- 
larly in view of his reputation of being 
a “5 o'clock shadow”—and it is now a 
quarter to 6—I have no great yen or 
impelling desire to deliver myself of a 
speech for the remainder of this evening, 
if the majority leader has any desire at 
this time to recess the Senate. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I have no desire to 
recess the Senate. I gave notice of a 
night session, which is the only way I 
know of to afford Senators the time they 
say is necessary in order to explain the 
pending bill, and to hasten the disposi- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oregon yield the floor? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; I yield the floor for 
a quorum call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the call of the roll be temporarily re- 
scinded and that further proceedings in 
connection with the order be dispensed 
with. I understand the majority leader 
wishes to offer a unanimous-consent 
agreement, which I should like to hear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hoey in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
have just been conferring with Senators 
with a view of arriving at a unanimous- 
consent agreement. I should like to 
make further inquiry. 

It has been suggested that Senators 
would be willing to enter into a unani- 
mous-consent agreement to vote on the 
substitute on Wednesday, and to limit 
debate thereafter to 1 hour on each side 
upon 8 amendments, then 10 minutes on 
each side for all the other amendments, 
and an hour on each side of the bill. 

I should like to ask those who are in- 
terested if they would be willing to enter 
into such a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, the first vote to be taken at 2 
o’clock on Wednesday on the pending 
substitute, the time to be divided, 
equally, 1 hour to each side? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Reserving the 
right to object, I may say to the majority 
leader that if the Senate is to take up 
the McGranery nomination tomorrow, 
which I am afraid will consume consid- 
erable time, unless I have been misin- 
formed by press comments—there seems 
to be a difference of opinion about the 
nomination—would it not be better to 
vote on the substitute the latter part of 
Wednesday afternoon? I would suggest 
a time between 5 and 6 o’clock. That 
would afford opportunity for adequate 
debate, and we would not then find our- 
selves without an opportunity to discuss 
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the amendment as a result of the dis- 
cussion which may develop on the Mc- 
Granery nomination. I believe the vote 
should be taken on Wednesday. I am 
trying to arrive at reasonable hour in 
light of the circumstances. 

Mr.McFARLAND. May I ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota if 4 
o’clock on Wednesday would be agree- 
able, the time to be divided between the 
two sides? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May we have as- 
surance that action on the McGranery 
nomination will be concluded by Tues- 
day night? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I think it would 
be better if the debate should start at a 
certain time on Wednesday, and be lim- 
ited to 2 hours to each side. Then we 
could be sure the McGranery nomina- 
tion would not interfere with the two 
sides having time to debate the substi- 
tute. That would bring us to 4 o'clock. 
The McGranery nomination might take 
a little longer than expected, although I 
had hoped we might finish it tomorrow, 
since I gave notice of night sessions this 
week. However, I understand there is 
objection to having a night session on 
Wednesday. In order to get a unani- 
mous consent agreement, I am willing 
that there shall not be a night session. 

I hope the Senate may convene on 
Thursday at 10 o’clock, and try to dis- 
pose of the bill this week. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would not have 
any objection to setting the time if we 
could have 2 hours to a side. Then we 
could start the debate at either 12 or 
12:30. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Whatever time 
the debate starts I should like to have an 
hour fixed fora vote. Would it be agree- 
able to the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada to vote on Wednesday? 

Mr. McCARRAN. If the Senator will 
make the hour 3 o’clock or 4 o’clock, it 
will be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. McFARLAND. In order that 
there may not be any misunderstanding, 
I assure both sides that, if need be, the 
Senate can convene earlier and have a 
morning session, in order to dispose of 
the McGranery nomination, but at 12 
o'clock on Wednesday we will go into 
legislative session, and vote at 4:30. 

Mr. McCARRAN. On the substitute? 

Mr. McFARLAND. On the substitute, 
with the time to be divided equally be- 
tween the two sides. 

Mr.McCARRAN. What does the Sen- 
ator propose the Senate shall do from 
that point on? 

Mr. McFARLAND. The proposal is to 
allow an hour on each side for not to 
exceed eight amendments. 

Mr. . That would not estop 
Senators from bringing up other amend- 
ments, would it? r 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, let 
me state the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent that the 
substitute be voted on at 4:30 p. m. on 
Wednesday; that on Wednesday, begin- 
ning at 12 o'clock, the time be divided 
equally between the proponent of the 
substitute, the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY] and the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran]; that there- 
after there be a limitation of debate on 
all amendments as follows: On eight 
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amendments, 1 hour to each side, the 
time to be controlled, respectively, by the 
proponents of each amendment and of 
the opposition to be controlled by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada, in the 
event that he is against the amendment, 
and if he is in favor of it, then by the 
minority leader; that as to all other 
amendments, the limitation be 20 min- 
utes, 10 minutes to a side, the time to be 
controlled in the same manner; and that 
all amendments must be germane. 

Mr. McCARRAN. And that the bill 
and all amendments be voted on? 

Mr. MCFARLAND. And that there be 
a limitation of debate on the bill of 1 
hour to a side, the time to be controlled 
in the same manner. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, we are 
asked to limit the time as to the eight 
amendments to an hour on a side, and 
debate on the other amendments is lim- 
ited to 10 minutes on a side. I wish 
to make quite certain that the agree- 
ment would not preclude the offering of 
substitutes. We may wish to offer sub- 
stitutes. Would they come under the 
proposed agreement? 

Mr. McFARLAND. On eight amend- 
ments debate would be limited to 1 hour 
to each side. I am not trying to desig- 
nate the amendments. The eight 
amendments are to be designated by the 
Senator from Minnesota. They will be 
whichever eight amendments he chooses. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Would the proposal 
include an amendment in the nature of 
a substitute? 

Mr. MCFARLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Would it include 
any kind of amendment? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes: any kind of 
amendment, including an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I should like to ask 
one more question of the distinguished 
majority leader. I am a little confused 
about the announcement as to debate on 
the McGranery nomination. As I un- 
derstand, whatever the status of the de- 
bate might be, the nomination would be 
laid aside at noon on Wednesday, and 
the Senate would then proceed to con- 
sideration of the substitute amendment 
which has been offered this afternoon, 
with the understanding that we would 
vote on that amendment at 4:30, the 
time to be divided equally between the 
two sides. Is that correct? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. I included 
that in the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY and Mr. MORSE 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Arizona yield, and if 
so, to whom? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield first to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Am I to under- 
stand also that if we are to vote on 
Wednesday at 4:30 we shall have no 
night session on that night? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. I thought 
we might run late that evening, but not 
have a night session. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ore- 
gon. 

Mr.MORSE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I think it is very im- 
portant to fix a date and time certain to 
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vote on the pending amendment. I am 
perfectly willing to do so. However, at 
this time, until I have had more time to 
refiect on the proposal than I have had, 
I cannot agree to the remainder of the 
unanimous-consent request. I have 
great confidence in the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. He has 
done a brilliant job, as usual, in the de- 
bate on the bill; but I am not ready to 
delegate to him the decision as to what 
amendments are to be brought up under 
the time limitation proposed in the 
unanimous-consent request. 

As I indicated earlier this afternoon, 
I am working as hard as I can on a 
series of amendments to carry out what 
I understand to be the position which 
certain members of the American Bar 
Association have taken up with me per- 
sonally. If as a result of that study I 
reach the conclusion that their proposed 
amendments are sound, I shall wish to 
offer them, and I shall certainly wish to 
take time to discuss such amendments. 
Icannot do it in 10 minutes. The junior 
Senator from Oregon lacks the terminal 
facilities to do it in 10 minutes. There- 
fore, to protect myself, I object to the 
Sr request in its present 

orm. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Has the Senator from Arizona any 
further requests to submit? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No, The only 
thing I know to do is to go ahead. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, in the nature of a substitute, of- 
fered by the Senator from New York 
(Mr. LEHMAN] on behalf of himself and 
other Senators. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I now 
renew my point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Bricker Humphrey Millikin 
Butler, Nebr. Ives Morse 
Capehart Jenner Pastore 
Case Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Cordon Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Douglas Kem Seaton 
Dworshak Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Eastland Lehman Smith, N. C 
Green Malone § 
Hendrickson Martin Thye 
Hickenlooper McCarran Welker 
Hoey McFarland Wiliams 
Holland McKellar 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hory 
in the chair). A quorum is not present. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Sergeant at Arms be directed to request 
the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. Benton, Mr. 
BRIDGES, Mr. BUTLER of Maryland, Mr. 
CARLSON, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. CLEMENTS, Mr. 
CONNALLY, Mr. DRKSEN, Mr. Dorr, Mr. 
ELLENDER, Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
Mr. GEORGE, Mr. GILLETTE, Mr. HAYDEN, 
Mr. Hennincs, Mr. HILL, Mr. Hunt, Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina, Mr. 
KEFAUVER, Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. LoncE, Mr. 
Lonc, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. MCMAHON, 
Mr. Monroney, Mr. NEELY, Mr. NIXON, 
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Mr. O'Conor, Mr. O’MAHONEY, Mr. 
RUSSELL, Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. SMATHERS, 
Mr. SPARKMAN, and Mr. WATKINS entered 
the Chamber and answered to their 
names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
vote upon the substitute which has been 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from New York and other Senators, at 
4:30 o'clock p. m. Wednesday, and that 
the time of debate, beginning at 12 
o’clock Wednesday, be divided equally 
between the proponents and the oppo- 
nents, of the substitute, the time of the 
proponents to be controlled by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota, and 
the time of the opponents, by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Nevada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, what time 
was suggested for the vote? 

Mr. McFARLAND. The time for the 
vote was suggested at 4:30 Wednesday. 
I understand that those who are inter- 
ested in the pending legislation expect to 
try to arrive at an agreement regarding 
vote on the other amendments and on 
the bill before that time, probably some 
time tomorrow. If such an agreement 
were reached, as I stated before, we 
would not have a night session on 
Wednesday. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is, it is pro- 
posed to vote at 4:30 p. m. Wednesday. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the majority 
leader be kind enough to restate the 
unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I am happy to do 
so. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate vote upon the subsitute offered by 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York [Mr. LEHMAN] for himself and 
other Senators at 4:30 p. m., Wednesday, 
and that the time of debate, beginning 
at 12 o’clock on Wednesday, be divided 
equally between the proponents and op- 
ponents, the time of the proponents to 
be controlled by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota; the time of the 
opponents by the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada; and that any amendments 
to the substitute must be germane. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
consent having been given to this much 
of the request, I desire to express to Sen- 
ators my appreciation of their coopera- 
tion. I shall express further apprecia- 
tion when a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment is obtained with reference to the 
other amendments and the bill. 

Unless some other Senator desires to 
speak tonight, I am about to move an 
executive session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona has the floor. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the clerk 
ite state the nomination on the calen- 

ar. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Henry H. Fowler to be Defense 
Production Administrator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed; 
and, without objection, the President 
will be immediately notified. 

That completes the calendar. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the notice I gave earlier 
today, tomorrow the Senate will con- 
sider the nomination of James P. Mc- 
Granery to be Attorney General. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. I notice on the Execu- 
tive Calendar, under the subhead “Fa- 
vorable reports,” the nomination of 
James F. Hughes to be postmaster at 
Boise, Idaho. I have noticed that nomi- 
nation on the calendar for about 2 weeks. 
Can the distinguished majority leader 
enlighten me as to why that nomination 
continues on the calendar, and why it is 
not withdrawn? 

Mr. McFARLAND. A request was 
made by some Senator that that go over. 
It has gone over, pursuant to the request, 
which is customary. I expect to check 
up on it. Probably we shall be able to 
dispose of that nomination within the 
very near future. 

Mr. WELKER. Very well. 


“ RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. In executive ses- 
sion, I move that the Senate stand in re- 
cess unti! 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 48 minutes p. m.) the Senate, 
in executive session, took a recess until 
tomorrow, Tuesday, May 20, 1952, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate May 19 (legislative day of 
May 12), 1952: 

DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION 

Henry H. Fowler, of Virginia, to be Defense 
Production Administrator. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, May 19, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


O Thou who hast brought us to the be- 
ginning of a new week, show us how we 
may rightly adapt and adjust ourselves 
to these strenuous and swiftly changing 
days with their many unforeseen and 
tangled problems. 
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Help us to lay hold of the great re- 
sources of divine wisdom for Thou art 
too wise to err and too kind to injure. 

We pray that in our high calling of 
public service we may meet our tasks 
and responsibilities with confidence and 
courage, for Thou wilt guide and provide. 

Grant that in serving our generation 
we may earnestly seek to help mankind 
receive and enjoy its God-ordained hu- 
man rights and blessings of freedom and 
peace. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince 
of Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, May 16, 1952, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: 

H. R. 6787. An act to extend the Rubber 
Act of 1948 (Public Law 469, 80th Cong.), as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 

S. 993. An act for the relief of Robert 
Wendell Tadlock. . 


AMENDMENT TO THE FEDERAL EM- 
PLOYEES’ COMPENSATION ACT 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 7621) to amend the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Compensation Act, as 
amended, with respect to the computa- 
tion of disability payments in the case 
of certain seamen and other persons, and 
that the bill be rereferred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


OHIO CORN BREAD 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago my good friend and colleague 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] 
regaled this House with the glories of 
corn meal and corn bread from Iowa 
corn. I felt at that time that he was 
covering entirely too much territory and 
I am convinced now because I have 
heard from the editor of one of the big- 
gest newspapers in Ohio on this very 
important subject. He states that JEN- 
SEN is just as wrong as he can be. So, 
Mr. Speaker, in my extension of re- 
marks, which will appear in the Ap- 
pendix of the ReEcorp, I shall prove this. 
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Mr. Speaker, of course Iowa does raise 
some tall corn. But the Iowa corn is 
really hog corn. On the other hand, 
Ohio is about the fourth or fifth State of 
the Union in the amount of corn pro- 
duced and the Ohio corn is specially 
adapted for the making of corn bread, 
and when it comes to “corn cakes and 
"lasses, there ain't nuthin’ as good as 
Ohio nice brown corn cakes with good 
Ohio golden butter and Ohio “lasses.” 


COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Veterans Affairs handling the bill H. R. 
5647 may meet during general debate in 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


SHACKLE ON THE NAVY 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks and to include 
an article from Newsweek. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts ad- 


WHAT GOES ON HERE? 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, credit 
terms have been eased and installment 
buying encouraged. Mortgage money 
has been made easier to get. Down pay- 
ments are reduced. A new shot of in- 
flation has been given business. 

Old people are to get bigger pensions. 
Veterans already have them. Pay raises 
are being fostered by the Government. 
Secretary Tobin and Vice President 
Barker, speaking for the President, tell 
the steel workers they are entitled to a 
26-cent pay-raise package. 

Spending by the Government is being 
speeded up. Buying is being encouraged. 
The fires of inflation are being stoked 
vigorously. 

Mr. Speaker, what goeson here? This 
must be an election year. Do you re- 
member 1948 when the same moves were 
made? 


A NEW FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am inserting in the Appendix 
of the Recorp today the very excellent 
article in the current issue of Life maga- 
zine by John Foster Dulles, the title of 
which is “A New Foreign Policy.” Mr. 
Dulles advocates a foreign policy of lib- 

as against the bankrupt policy 
of containment that the administration 
has been following and fostering for 
the past few years. There are positive 
and dynamic ideas on foreign policy set 
forth in this article by Mr. Duiles. I 
think he states in very clear terms some 
of the policies that the Republican Party 
should incorporate in its platform; a 


not the bankrupt, defeatist, negative 
policy of containment which will cost this 
country many billions of dollars for 
many decades, 


SOCIAL-SECURITY LEGISLATION 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 


for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a telegram from the Michigan 
State Medical Society in regard to H. R. 
7800 which will soon come before the 
House for consideration, and I want the 
Recorp to show their position on that 
bill. They say: 

Michigan medical profession respectfully 
urges deletion of section 3 in H. R. 7800. It 
is attempt to introduce new undesirable 
compulsory health-imsurance+ program by 
linking it with attractive social security in- 
creased benefits. If deletion impossible rec- 
ommend defeat of H. R. 7800 and reintroduc- 
tion of increased social-security benefits. 

L. FERNALD Foster, M. D. 
Secretary, Michigan State Medical Society. 


That telegram reflects my opinion and 
position on this bill. Compulsory health 
insurance is repugnant to every basic 
principle on whieh our Government 
stands. It is socialized medicine in dis- 
guise. There are provisions in the bill 
which I approve and would vote for if 
separated from the objectionable fea- 
tures. These relate to social-security 
benefits. 


OFFICE OF GOVERNMENT 
INVESTIGATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.JAVITS. Mr.Speaker,I am today 
introducing a bill to establish an Office 
of Government Investigation independ- 
ent of the executive departments for the 
purpose of keeping under year-round 
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scrutiny and study the operations of the 
executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the acts of their officers and 
employees to the extent necessary to 
prevent or investigate improper, illegal, 
or unethical acts relating to the transac- 
tion of the official business of the Fed- 
eral Government. The bill does not 
apply to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent or to the legislative and judicial 
branches as due to election by the peo- 
ple or constitutional provisions there is 
already a specific way to make them 
answerable for their acts. The scan- 
dals of corruption and unethical practice 
which have developed since 1945 culmi- 
nating in the corruption found in the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and the Department of 
Agriculture call for the establishment of 
an appropriate agency to guard insofar 
as possible against such scandals, to 
investigate all leads with respect to them 
and to prescribe standards of proper and 
ethical conduct for the employees and 
officers of the executive branch. It is 


Comptroller 
the Comptroller General in respect 
books and accounts. The agency estab- 
lished by the bill is not to be confused 
with the FBI or any other investigating 
agency having a much wider feld. The 


workings of the executive branch of the 
Federal Government. It is the intention 
of the bill that this new agency will not 
replace existing agencies but shall rather 
see to the utilization of their facilities 
and coordination of their efforts. 

The Office of Government Investiga- 
tion established by the bill is analogous 
to the commissioner of investigation 
provided for by the municipal charter of 
the city of New York. Itis to be noted, 
however, that the appointive power for 
the commissioner is not vested in the 
executive alone, as it is under the New 
York City charter, but requires Senate 
confirmation. 

The bill provides for a Commissioner 
and Deputy Commissioner to hold office 
for 10 years without eligibility for re- 
appointment and subject to removal 
only by joint resolution of the Congress 
or by impeachment. The duties of the 
Commissioner are as follows: 

First. Shall make any investigation 
directed by the President or by either 
House of the Congress with respect to 
any officer or employee of any depart- 
ment, agency, or establishment of the 
executive branch of the Government, and 
other persons, relating to the perform- 
ances of the official business of the Fed- 
eral Government by any such officer or 
employee; 
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Second. May undertake studies and 
make recommendations for the correc- 
tion and prevention of improper, illegal, 
or unethical acts relating to the trans- 
action of the official business of the 
Federal Government by any such officer 
or employee; 

Third. Shall make and promulgate 
recommended regulations regarding the 
proper and ethical conduct of such offi- 
cers and employees; 

Fourth. Shall make to the President 
when requested by him and to the Con- 
gress at the beginning of each regular 
session a report in writing of the work 
of the Office of Government Investiga- 
tion containing recommendations con- 
cerning the legislation he may deem 
necessary for the prevention of improper 
and illegal acts relating to the transac- 
tion of the official business of the Federal 
Government by such officers and em- 
ployees; and 

Fifth. Shall at the request of any com- 
mittee of either House of the Congress 
to direct assistants from his office to 
furnish the committee such aid and in- 
formation as it may request. 

The Commissioner is given the power 
of subpena and upon the consent of the 
United States attorney and the United 
States district court in the jurisdiction 
where an investigation is being conduct- 
ed, the power to grant immunity to a 
witness required to testify in such in- 
vestigation. 

The title of the bill is the Govern- 
ment Investigation Act of 1952. 


SOCIAL-SECURITY LEGISLATION 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, apropos 
of the suggestion just made by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. DONDERO], I 
think it probably has come to the atten- 
tion of all of us that there is very strenu- 
ous opposition to certain features of the 
social-security bill that is to come before 
us. I think it should be pointed out, and 
I say it is unfortunate that it is neces- 
sary to point it out, that if the measure 
is brought on under suspension of the 
rules, as now seems to be indicated, we 
are deprived of even a motion to recom- 
mit. There can be no amendment, nor 
a motion to recommit, which would give 
the House of Representatives an oppor- 
tunity to strike out the bad portions of 
the bill or at least to determine what 
should be done. 

My suggestion is that this matter 
should not be called up under suspen- 
sion, that the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee should go to the Rules Committee 
and get a rule, a closed rule, if that is 
what they want. That would give us on 
the minority side the motion to recom- 
mit, in order that this very important 
matter might be presented. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I completely 
support the stand of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. I hold in my 
hand a wire which reads, in part: 


Representatives of the undersigned groups 
in meeting here today urge you to move to 
rerefer section 6 beginning on page 25 of 
H. R. 7800. 


That is signed by a number of active 
working people in the city of Denver, 
which is not in my district, but they are 
interested in having this bill referred 
back to the committee so that it may 
come out here on the floor under such 
procedure that we can debate the good 
and the bad points of it. 

Mr. Speaker, the telegram to which I 
referred reads, in full, as follows: 


DENVER, COLO. 
Hon. WILLIAM C HILL, 
Congressman from Colorado, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Representatives of the undersigned groups 
in meeting here today urge you to move to 
rerefer section 6, beginning on page 25 of 
H. R. 7800, to committee for public hearing 
for benefit of those whose retirement systems 
are threatened. This section will mutilate 
existing retirement plans, divide employee 
groups, create long-term confusion, and is 
dangerous legislation. Loose definition of 
terms and separation of existing plans into 
several seem especially unfair. 

Raymond J. Heath, Secretary, Public Em- 
ployees Retirement Association of 
Colorado; Newell B. Walters, Vice 
Chairman, National Conference on 
Public Employee Retirement Systems; 
Richard D. McAndrew, Vice Chairman, 
Denver Public School Employees Re- 
tirement System; William H. Mc- 
Nichols, City Auditor and Chairman, 


Denver Municipal Employees Retire- - 


ment Board; Lee A. Dugdale, Chair- 
man, Committee on Social Security, 
Denver School Employees Council; 
Neil Horan, Colorado State Fireman’s 
Association; William H. Anderson, Jr., 
Colorado Conference on Public Em- 
ployee Retirement Systems; Emery C. 
Dye, Denver City Employees; Craig P. 
Minear, Executive Secretary, Colorado 
Education Association; T. T. Hough- 
ton, Colorado Civil Service Employees 
Association, 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I am en- 
tirely in accord with the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. I have 
here a telegram from Joseph Lawrence, 
the director of the Washington office of 
the American Medical Association, which 
states that— 

No. 1. This does not belong in an insurance 
bill. 

No. 2. It gives the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator, Oscar Ewing, unusual powers in 
the medical field, namely, to promulgate 
rules and regulations on a national basis for 
governing the medical examinations; to se- 
lect a number of examiners of applicant; to 
remunerate for examinations; to alleviate 
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expense of applicants going to and from 
examinations; and, most powerful of all, 
to deny application if applicant refuses to 
take indicated rehabilitation under the Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Act. 


This is socialized medicine, there is no 
question about it and it certainly should 
not come up now without a rule. The 
request for suspension of the rules should 
be denied. 

This bill, H. R. 7800, has had no hear- 
ings by the Ways and Means Committee, 
and therefore the Congress is most cer- 
tainly entitled to fuller debate on it. It 
is unfair for the Democratic leadership 
to ask Members to vote on legislation of 
this type. Much of it is meritorious 
but there are portions of it, especially 
section 3, which contains the disability 
provisions, which are undesirable, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that it attempts 
to give Social Security Administrator 
Oscar Ewing powers under which he 
could bring socialized medicine in by the 
back door. 

It is my understanding that if this leg- 
islation is denied under suspension of 
the rules, minority members of the Ways 
and Means Committee will introduce a 
new bill which will eliminate section 3 
and will amend section 4 to increase the 
amount of earnings by beneficiaries of 
social security from $50 to $100 per 
month without losing their benefits. All 
other benefits under H. R. 7800 would 
remain the same. 

I urge the defeat of the efforts to 
suspend the rules. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, in the so- 
cial-security bill that is to come up to- 
day, H. R. 7800, there are certain pro- 
visions that I feel sure everybody in the 
House bzlieves ought to be passed, but 
there are some other provisions which 
are at least questionable and deserve 
full explanation and debate with oppor- 
tunity to vote on each of its many un- 
related provisions. Such an important 
bill ought not to come up under suspen- 
sion of the rules, without opportunity to 
amend the bill or even to debate it more 
than 40 minutes. I hope that the mo- 
tion to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill will be voted down, so that the bill 
can then go to the Rules Committee and 
be brought here under regular proced- 
ure. A bill of such omnibus character, 
with so many different types of provi- 
sions in it, should come before us in a 
way that will permit the House to act 
in a genuinely democratic way instead 
of under a gag procedure. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
7800, which is categorized as the Social 
Security Act is fiying under false colors. 
This administration is attempting by 
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means of increased benefits to social-se- 
curity recipients to force socialized medi- 
cine upon the people of our country. I 
charge they are willing to sacrifice the 
recipients of social security in order to 
put into effect their socialized-medicine 
program. 

I would respectfully refer you to page 
15, line 23, and I quote: 

The Administrator shall provide for such 
examination of individuals as he determines 
to be necessary to out the provisions of 
this title relating to disability and periods 
of disability. 


On page 16, line 3 to 10, inclusive, in 
which they are referring to the physi- 
cians who will examine the applicant for 
social security, and I quote: 

Examinations authorized by the Adminis- 
trator may also be performed by private 
physicians, or by public or private agencies 
or institutions, designated by the Adminis- 
trator for the performance of such examina- 
tions; and the cost of such examinations 
shall be paid for by the Administrator, in 
accordance with agreements made by him, 
either directly or through Federal or State 
agencies. 


This, Mr. Speaker, forces recipients of 
social security to be examined by some 
doctor who meets the requirements and 
pleasure of the Federal Administrator. 
Without question, this legislation is at- 
tempting to force socialized medicine 
upon the American people. Also, the 
bill as written, in my opinion, might se- 
riously affect the teachers, policemen, 
firemen and other retirement systems of 
the various States. It seems unfair to 
me that we are not given an opportunity 
to debate this legislation, strike out that 
which would lead us into socialized med- 
icine and strike out the clause which 
jeopardizes the various State retire- 
ment systems now in effect and which 


are operating so successfully—and whose 


members do not want to come under 
Federal control. This legislation should 
have had hearings before the commit- 
tee so that those affected might have 
been given an opportunity to express 
their views. Under the rule as requested 
by the leadership this bill must be ac- 
cepted or rejected as it is written and 
only 1 hour of debate is allowed and no 
amendments whatsoever are permitted. 

I am very much in accord with the 
philosophy of increasing the benefits by 
$5 a month, and possibly even to a 
greater amount, and I am in favor of al- 
lowing the recipients of social security to 
work to bring revenue for themselves 
even in excess to the $70 a month 
they have set forth in this bill. 

I am definitely opposed to any at- 
tempt to put our teachers’ retirement 
system and our public employees’ retire- 
ment system under Federal control and 
I also am definitely opposed to socialized 
medicine in any form. I will do every- 
thing within my power, as long as I 
am a Member of Congress, to prevent 
such action. 


NORWEGIAN CONSTITUTION DAY 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
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Recorp and to include a brief statement 
on Norwegian Constitution Day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
sonsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in common with Norsemen 
everywhere, Americans of Norwegian 
descent have set aside May 17 as a spe- 
cial day on their calendar. To them, 
May 17 is to be compared with the 
Fourth of July. 

So it was that on Saturday last, com- 
memorative services were held in such 
communities as Madison, Stoughton, 
and the many surrounding smaller 
towns and villages, which are largely 
populated by hardy, industrious, free- 
dom-loving people of Norwegian descent, 

While their non-Scandinavian neigh- 
bors refer to May 17 good-humoredly as 
“the Norwegian holiday,” to Americans 
of Norwegian ancestry this is the solemn 
day which marks the anniversary of the 
signing of the Constitution of Norway in 
1814. The present constitutional mon- 
archy of Norway, with the beloved King 
Haakon VII as the present monarch, has 
provided a beacon for freedom and in- 
a! cai for nearly a century and a 

There are hundreds of thousands of 
people of Norwegian ancestry in Wiscon- 
sin. These people have contributed 
greatly to our institutions and to our 
economy. They have been particularly 
successful in farming and other related 
agricultural pursuits, 

I grew up in a farm community, on the 
borders of what we then called the Nor- 
weglan settlement. I knew these people 
as schoolmates, neighbors, and friends. 

My first 2 years of teaching were in a 
community where the school basketball 
team was composed of boys whose names 
were Anderson, Thorstad, Larson, Jen- 
sen, and Johnson. 

It seems completely natural, therefore, 
for me to briefly express a word of pride 
in the friendship of many of those proud 
people to whom May 17 of each year 
means so much. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar, 


PRESERVING HISTORIC PROPER- 
TIES, OBJECTS, AND BUILDINGS 
The Clerk called the joint resolution 

(H. J. Res. 254) to provide for investi- 
gating the feasibility of establishing a 
coordinated local, State, and Federal 
program in the city of Boston, Mass., and 
general vicinity thereof, for the purpose 
of preserving the historic properties, ob- 
jects, and buildings in that area. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


May 19 


SUMMIT LAKE INDIAN RESERVA- 
TION, NEV. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4285) 
to reserve certain land on the public do- 
main in Nevada for addition to the Sum- 
mit Lake Indian Reservation. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 


RESEARCH IN PRODUCTION OF 
WATER 


The clerk called the bill (H. R. 6578) 
to provide for research into and demon- 
stration of practical means, for the eco- 
nomical production, from sea or other 
saline waters, of water suitable for agri- 
cultural, industrial, municipal, and other 
beneficial consumptive uses, and for other 


urposes. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection, 


AMENDING FEDERAL PROPERTY 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
ACT OF 1949 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5350) 
to amend further the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to objection, and I shall not ob- 
ject. I do so for the purposes of calling 
attention to the fact that this bill was 
objected to the last time by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. CUNNINGHAM l. 
The basis of his objection was an ob- 
jection from the Department of Defense, 
which has now been resolved. I have a 
joint letter signed by the Defense De- 
partment and the General Services Ad- 
ministration, which eliminates the pre- 
vious objection, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be inserted in the Recorp 
at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection, 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

OFFICE or THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 

Washington, D. C., May 16, 1952. 
Hon. WILLIAM O. Dawson, 
Chairman, Committee on Expenditures 
in Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. Dawson: This is with further ref- 
erence to your request for the views of the 
Department of Defense with respect to H. R. 
6350, a bill to amend further the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, and for other purposes. 

It is our understanding that the bill con- 
tains four substantial amendments to the 
Federal Property and Administratives Serv- 
ices Act. These amendments relate to an 
increase in the capital of the general supply 
fund, greater flexibility in determining the 
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amount of reimbursement for transfers of 
excess property among executive agencies, 
more latitude in the negotiation of sales of 
surplus property, and the establishment of a 
building management fund. 

While these changes in themselves do not 
directly affect the responsibilities of the 
Department of Defense, nevertheless, this 
Department is interested in them. General 
Services Administration representatives testi- 
fied during hearings before your committee 
that there is nothing in the proposed bill 
which is intended to give the General Serv- 
ices Administration any additional substan- 
tive authority to expand operations in con- 
nection with the furnishing of common-use 
items to the Department of Defense and that 
the bill does not intend to repeal or modify 
section 201 (a) of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act. That also is 
the understanding of the Department of De- 
ſense. 

By direction of the President, General Serv- 
ices Administration, the Bureau of the Bud- 
get, and the Department of Defense are 
currently working out areas of understand- 
ing with respect to the extent to which the 
Department of Defense should be exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the Administrator 
under the applicable sections of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act. 
It is only after an agreement has been 
reached with the Department of Defense with 
respect to a common-use item, or when the 
President may direct, that General Services 
Administration may take over the procure- 
ment and supply thereof. It is enabling 
legislation, not mandatory or directive in 
nature. It is the express understanding be- 
tween the Department of Defense and GSA 
that H. R. 5350 is not a repudiation but an 
indorsement of the present program and of 
the agreements reached thereunder. * 

As indicated by the signature of the Dep- 
uty Administrator of General Services Ad- 
ministration herewith affixed, General Serv- 
ices Administration concurs in the Depart- 
ment of Defense views expressed herein con- 
cerning the purposes of H. R. 5350 in the 
Particular areas above discussed. In view 
of these understandings, the Department of 
Defense interposes no objection to the en- 
actment of the bill, subject to some language 
changes, technical in nature, which it will 
offer to the appropriate committee of the 
Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROGER KENT, 
General Counsel. 

Concurrence: 

RUSSELL FORBES, 
Deputy Administrator, General Serv- 
ices Administration. 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield. 

Mr. FORD. As I understand it, the 
gentleman from Iowa last time the Con- 
sent Calendar was called, asked that this 
bill be put over on the basis of a state- 
ment to the effect that the Department 
of Defense opposed the bill. 

Mr. HARDY. That is correct. 

Mr. FORD. And as I further under- 
stand, you now have in your possession 
a letter jointly signed by the General 
Services and the Department of Defense, 
the same stating that there is unanimity 
so far as this legislation is concerned. 

Mr. HARDY. That is correct. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
(63 Stat. 377), as amended (Public Law 754, 
8lst Cong.), is hereby further amended as 
follows: 

(a) By inserting after “domain” in section 
3 (d) “(including lands withdrawn or re- 
served from the public domain which the 
Administrator, with the concurrence of the 
Secretary of the Interior, determines are 
suitable for return to the public domain for 
disposition under the general public land 
laws).” 

(b) By inserting after “obligated” in sec- 
tion 2 (k) “or has the option.” 

(c) By deleting the proviso in section 
109 (f). 

(d) By revising section 202 (a) so as to 

read: 
“(a) In order to minimize expenditures 
for property, the Administrator shall pre- 
scribe policies and methods to promote the 
maximum utilization of excess property by 
Federal agencies, and he shall provide for 
the transfer of excess property among Fed- 
eral agencies and to the organizations speci- 
fied in section 109 (f). The Administrator, 
with the approval of the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, shall prescribe the 
extent of reimbursement for such transfers 
of excess property: Provided, That reim- 
bursement shall be required of the fair 
value, as determined by the Administrator, 
of any excess property transferred whenever 
net proceeds are requested pursuant to sec- 
tion 204 (b) and that excess property de- 
termined by the Administrator to be suit- 
able for distribution through the supply 
centers of the General Services Administra- 
tion shall be retransferred at prices fixed 
by the Administrator with due regard to 
prices estabalished in accordance with sec- 
tion 109 (b).“ 

(e) By striking “executive” wherever it 
appears in sections 200 (b), 202 (c), 203 (b), 
203 (c), 203 (d), 203 (f), 204 (e), 205, 206 
(a), 206 (c), and 207 and substituting there- 
for “Federal.” 

(f) By revising section 202 (c) (2) so as 
to read: 

“(2) transfer excess property under its 
control to other Federal agencies and organi- 
zations specified in section 109 (f), and.” 

(g) By repealing sections 202 (d), 202 (e), 
202 (f), and 309 (b). 

(h) By revising section 203 (e) so as to 
read: 

“All disposals of surplus property, other 
than donations, authorized by the Adminis- 
trator shall be made after such full and free 
competition as is consistent with the public 
interest and the circumstances, under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Administrator: 
Provided, That an explanatory statement 
shall be preserved in the file of all cases 
where negotiated disposal occurs.” 

(i) By striking “transferred, and that” in 
section 203 (k) (2) (ili) and substituting 
therefor “transferred, or that.” 

(j) By striking “an executive” in section 
204 (d) and substituting therefor “a 
Federal.” 

(k) By inserting after system“ in sec- 
tion 206 (b) “and standardized forms and 
procedures.” 

(1) By striking “supplies” wherever it ap- 
pears in title III and substituting therefor 
“property.” 

(m) By inserting (a)“ after “Sec. 310.“ 
in section 310 and by adding a subsection 
(b), to read as follows: 

“(b) Reference in any act, except subsec- 
tion (a) of this section, to the applicability 
of Revised Statutes, section 3709, as amended 
(41 U. S. C. 5), to the procurement of prop- 
erty or services by the General Services Ad- 
ministration or any constituent organiza- 
tion thereof shall be deemed to be reference 
to section 302 (c) of this act.” 
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(n) By inserting after “records” in section 
507 (c) “or other documentary material”, 
by inserting after “use;” therein “and he 
may also prepare guides and other finding 
aids to Federal records,” and by deleting 
after “Commission” therein “he may also.” 

(o) By inserting after “(2)” in section 
507 (e) (2) “documents, including” and by 
inserting therein a comma after “recordings.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, immediately folowing line 2, in- 
sert the following new subsections: 

“(c) By deleting “and” before “such 
sums” in the second sentence of section 
109 (a) and by inserting after “thereto”, in 
this sentence “and the value, as determined 
by the Administrator, of inventories of per- 
sonal property from time to time trans- 
ferred to the Administrator by other 
executive agencies under authority of section 
201 (a) (2),”. 

“(d) By deleting the third sentence of 
section 109 (a).” 

Page 2, line 3, strike “(c)” and insert in 
lieu thereof (e).“ 

Page 2, line 4, strike (d)“ and insert in 
lieu thereof (f).“ 

Page 2, line 8, strike the word “Federal” 
ana insert in lieu thereof the word “execu- 

ve.” 

Page 2, line 16, immediately following 
„(b),“ insert the following language: “or 
whenever either the transferor or the trans- 
feree agency (or the organizational unit af- 
fected) is subject to the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act (59 Stat. 597; 31 U. S. C. 
841), or is an organization specified in sec- 
tion 109 (f).“ 

Page 2, lines 22 and 23, page 3, lines 1 and 
2, strike out these four lines. 

Page 3, line 3, strike (f)“ and insert in 
lieu thereof (g).“ 

Page 3, line 5, immediately following the 
word “and” insert the word “to.” 

Page 3, line 7, strike (g)“ and insert in 
lieu thereof “(h).” 

Page 3, lines 9 through 14, strike all these 
lines to and including the word “Adminis- 
trator” in line 14 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(i) By striking from section 203 (e) the 
words ‘December 31, 1950’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words ‘June 30, 1953’.” 

Page 3, line 17, strike “(i)” and insert in 
lieu thereof “(j).” 

Page 3, lines 20 and 21, strike these lines. 

3, immediately following line 23, in- 
sert the following new subsection: 

“(1) By adding a new subsection (f) to 
section 210, to read as follows: 

“*(f) There may be established by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, on such date during 
the fiscal year 1953 as may be determined by 
the Administrator, a buildings management 
fund, which shall be available, without fis- 
cal year limitation, for expenses necessary 
for buildings management operations and 
related services, authorized by law to be 
performed by the General Services Adminis- 
tration. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated to said fund such sums as may be 
required, and any stocks of supplies and any 
equipment, available for buildings manage- 
ment functions of the General Services Ad- 
ministration, on hand, or on order, on the 
date of establishment of said fund, shall also 
be used to capitalize the fund: Provided, 
That said fund shall be credited with (1) 
annual advances for nonrecurring expenses, 
quarterly advances for other expenses, and 
reimbursements from avaliable appropria- 
tions and funds of the General Services Ad- 
ministration and of any other agency, per- 
son, or organization to which services, space, 
quarters, maintenance, repair, or other fa- 
cilities are furnished, at rates to be deter- 
mined by the Administrator on the basis of 
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estimated or actual costs (including accrued 
leave, and maintenance, repair, and, where 
applicable, depreciation of equipment) and 
(2) all other reimbursements, and refunds or 
recoveries resulting from operations of the 
fund, including the net proceeds of disposal 
of excess or surplus personal property and 
receipts from carriers and others for loss of, 
or damage to property: Provided further, 
That following the close of each fiscal year 
any net income, after making provision for 
prior year losses, if any, shall be covered 
into the Treasury of the United States as 
miscellaneous receipts: Provided further, 
That said fund shall not be available for ex- 
penses of carrying out the provisions of the 
Act of June 24, 1948 (62 Stat. 644), or sec- 
tion 5 of the Act of May 25, 1926, as amended 
(40 U. S. C. 245), and shall not be credited 
with receipts from operations under said 
provisions of law, or (except as provided in 
this section for the net proceeds of disposal 
of excess or surplus property and receipts 
from loss or damage to property) with any 
receipts required by any other law to be 
credited to miscellaneous receipts of the 
Treasury'.“ 

Page 4, line 1, strike “(1)” and insert in 
lieu thereof “(m).” 

Page 4, line 3, strike “(m)” and insert in 
lieu thereof (n).“ 

Page 4, line 11, strike “(n)” and insert in 
lieu thereof (o).“ 

Page 4, line 16, strike (o)“ and insert in 
lieu thereof “(p).” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS AND SPECIAL- 
ISTS IN THE ARMED FORCES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2552) to 
authorize the appointment of qualified 
women as physicians and specialists in 
the medical services of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all laws or parts 
of laws, which now or hereafter authorize 
appointment of male commissioned officers 
in each of the several corps of the medical 
service of the Regular Army, and the re- 
serve components thereof, or as medical, 
dental, and Medical Service Corps officers 
of the Regular Navy and Naval Reserve, or 
as Officers of the Air Force designated to per- 
form medical, dental, veterinarian, or med- 
ical service duties, shall be construed to in- 
clude authority to appoint female personnel 
thereunder and all laws and parts of laws 
now or hereafter applicable to male commis- 
sioned officers and former male commis- 
sioned officers of each of the several corps 
of the medical service of the Regular Army, 
and the reserve components thereof, or as 
medical, dental, and Medical Service Corps 
officers of the Regular Navy and Naval Re- 
serve, or as Officers of the Air Force desig- 
nated to perform medical, dental, veteri- 
narian, or medical service duties, and to 
their dependents and beneficiaries, shall, in 
like cases, be applicable to commissioned 
female officers and former commissioned of- 
ficers so appointed and to their dependents 
and beneficiaries: Provided, That, except 
with respect to the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949, the husbands of female officers 
appointed under the provisions of this Act 
shall not be considered dependents unless 
they are in fact dependent on their wives 
for their chief support, and the children of 
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such officers shall not be considered depend- 
ents unless their father is dead or they are 
in fact dependent on their mother for their 
chief support: Provided further, That the 
cognizant Secretary, under the circum- 
stances and in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the President, may terminate 
the commission of any officer appointed pur- 
suant hereto. 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. SHort: On page 2, line 
22, add the following: “The second, third, 
and fourth sentences of section 201 of the 
act of August 5, 1947 (61 Stat. 777), are 
amended by inserting the words ‘or os- 
3 immediately after the word med- 
cine’.” 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a letter I have received from 
the American Osteopathic Association: 


AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 1952. 
In re S. 2552. 
Hon. DEWEY SHORT, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. SHorT: Although women doc- 
tors of osteopathy have the same or equiv- 
alent licenses to practice in most of the 
States as do women doctors of medicine, the 
latter will be eligible for Medical Corps serv- 
ice under S. 2552, but the former will not be 
so eligible unless the following language is 
added at the end of S. 2552, to wit: 

Page 2, line 22, add the following: “The 
second, third, and fourth sentences of sec- 
tion 201 of the act of August 5, 1947 (61 Stat. 
777), are amended by inserting the words ‘or 
osteopathy’ immediately after the word 
‘medicine’.” 

Although section 41 of the act of August 
2, 1946, and section 1 of the act of June 5, 
1942, expressly authorize the use of osteo- 
pathic graduates by the Navy and Army, 
section 201 of the act of August 5, 1947, 
emasculates that authority by requiring that 
“such appointments shall be made only 
from qualified civilian doctors of medicine.” 

The proposed amendment is consistent 
emasculation. 

The proposed amendment is consistent 
with the following laws: 

Navy: “The President, in his discretion, is 
authorized to appoint, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, graduates of 
reputable schools of osteopathy as commis- 
sioned medical officers in the Navy, in such 
numbers as the President should determine 
to be necessary to meet the needs of the 
naval service for officers trained and qualified 
in osteopathy.” (Sec. 41, act of August 2, 
1946 (60 Stat. 858) .) 

Army: “That the Secretary of War (Army) 
be, and hereby is, authorized out of any 
moneys available for the War (Army) De- 
partment * * * to provide for the em- 
ployment of interns who are graduates of or 
have successfully completed at least 4 years’ 
professional training in reputable schools of 
medicine or osteopathy in the Medical De- 
partment.” (Sec. 1, act of June 5, 1942 (56 
Stat. 314).) 

As originally introduced the above section 
reads: “to provide for the employment of 
interns in the Medical Department.” 

Hearings on the provision in that form 
were held before the House Committee on 
Military Affairs on April 23, 1941, during 
the course of which, as recorded on page 10 
of the published record, in response to a 
question from Congressman Kar as to 
what would happen to the employees upon 
completion of their internship, General 
Haislip said: “They will be offered a com- 
mission in the Reserve Corps, and a number 
of them probably will be able to get commis- 
sions in the Regular Army.” 
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With that understanding, the committee 
revised the provision so as to expressly 
qualify osteopathic graduates, and as so re- 
vised the provision was enacted into law. 

The proposed amendment is in conson- 
ance with the following laws: 

Public Health Service: “Graduates of col- 
leges of osteopathy whose graduates are 
eligible for licensure to practice medicine 
or osteopathy in a majority of the States or 
the United States, or approved by a body 
or bodies acceptable to the Administrator, 
shall be eligible subject to the other provi- 
sions of this act, for appointment as com- 
missioned medical officers in the Public 
Health Service.” (Sec. 5 (b), act of Febru- 
ary 28, 1948 (62 Stat. 273).) 

Veterans’ Administration: “Any person to 
be eligible for appointment in the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery must (a) be 
a citizen of the United States. (b) In the 
medical Service—hold the degree of doctor 
of medicine or of doctor of osteopathy from a 
college or university approved by the Ad- 
ministrator, have completed an internship 
satisfactory to the Administrator, and be 
licensed to practice medicine, surgery, or 
osteopathy in one of the States or Terri- 
tories of the United States or in the District 
of Columbia.” (Sec. 5, Act of January 3, 
1946 (59 Stat. 676) .) 

The legislative history of section 201 of 
the act of August 5, 1947, which S. 2552 must 
amend as suggested if osteopathic graduates 
are to be eligible, shows that it was passed 
under a misapprehension that it would not 
vitiate the existing legislation. The Senate 
proceedings of July 23, 1947, includes the 
following: 

“Mr. Murray. Does the Senator recognize 
that the bill in its present form would viti- 
ate the act of Congress that was passed last 
year (sec. 41 of the act of August 2, 1946. 
which expressly authorizes appointment of 
osteopathic graduates in the Navy Medical 
Corps) ? 

“Mr. Morse. No; I do not think it would 
vitiate it at all, if we take into account the 
conditions. After all, this is a piece of emer- 
gency legislation to cover a particular 
procurement requirement.” 

It now appears that the section 201 of the 
Medical Officer Procurement Act is perma- 
nent legislation, and it does conflict with 
section 41 of the Navy Authorization Act. 
The proposed amendment removes that in- 
terference, and reconciles existing statutes, 
permitting women osteopathic graduates the 
same eligibility as in the case of male 
osteopathic graduates. 

We respectfully submit that the proposed 
amendment is equitable and in the public 
interest, and we are hopeful that you will 
see fit to effect its adoption. 

Very truly yours, 
C. D. Swope, D. O., 


L. L. Gourtey, 
Legal Counsel. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. SHORT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


AMERICAN RIVER DEVELOPMENT 
ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6531) 
to amend the American River Develop- 
ment Act, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Public Law 356, 
Eighty-first Congress (ch. 690, Ist sess.), re- 
lating to the American River Basin develop- 
ment, California, for irrigation and reclama- 
tion, and for other purposes, be amended by 
inserting a comma in section 2 after the 
words “local agencies may find most ad- 
visable” and adding the words “and also the 
Corps of Engineers shall construct an exten- 
sion of the existing levee approximately 7 
miles upstream along the north and east 
bank of the American River at Sacramento, 
Calif., at an estimated cost of $900,000, sub- 
stantially as described in House Document 
367, Elghty-first Congress.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, lines 1, 2, and 3, strike all the 
language in these lines and insert in lieu 
thereof the following language: “the Ameri- 
can River at Sacramento, Calif., at an au- 
thorized cost of not to exceed $700,000, in 
accordance with and subject to the terms of 
local cooperation prescribed in Document 
367, Eighty-first Congress: Provided, That 
this authorization shall end with the Eighty- 
third Congress.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

(On request of Mr. Cote of New York 
and by unanimous consent Mr. JOHNSON 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point.) 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
just approved by the House was intro- 
duced by me, but my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. ENGLE], 
had an identical bill. He was gracious 
enough to permit the bill which bore my 
name as the author to be the one which 
was recommended for approval. 

The bill is to provide additional au- 
thority for the Corps of Engineers to 
build a levee along the north and east 
bank of the American River, in order to 
protect the area on the north and east 
side of the river from being subjected to 
devastating floods as they were last year 
and have been in former times. It is 
made a part of the Folsom Dam project, 
and the bill merely increases the au- 
thority of the engineers, which is the 
agency that is constructing that dam, 
to include in their construction opera- 
tions the levee provided for in the act, 
We hope and pray that it will be con- 
structed this year, so that in the event of 
recurrent floods in 1953 and succeeding 
years protection will be offered which is 
so badly needed. This may be the last 
thing which I shall do officially by leg- 
islation while I still represent the Third 
District of California, It is fair to state 
that the people of Sacramento, which 
is the area that will be benefited, have 
treated me most royally during my 10 
years as their Congressman, I have had 
pleasant personal relations with hun- 
dreds of their fine people, and the voters 
as a whole have given me tremendous 
majorities in every election in which my 
name has been before them as a candi- 
date for the House of Representatives. 
It leaves me with a feeling of gratitude 
that I cannot adequately express. I 
only hope I may continue as a Member 
of the House of Representatives so I 
may continue to serve them and help 
them in any way possible in the future. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


IMMIGRATION VISAS 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 411) to authorize completion 
and termination of the issuance of im- 
migration visas authorized under the 
Act of June 25, 1948, as amended and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the joint reso- 
lution be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object. The only reason 
I asked that the joint resolution go over 
without prejudice is that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] had made 
a similar request 2 weeks ago, and in his 
absence I made the request. I am not 
acquainted with what objections he 
might have, and it was to protect the 
position he had taken a couple of weeks 
ago that I made the request. Perhaps 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
talked to the gentleman from Iowa and 
that it is satisfactory so far as he is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. WALTER. I had a conversation 
with the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM] at the time that he asked 
that the bill go over without prejudice. 
He said his objection was that there had 
not been a report. I pointed out to him 
the fact that in the President’s message 
of March 24, there was contained the 
factual information which was equiva- 
lent to a report. The gentleman from 
Iowa then stated that that being the 
fact, he no longer had any objection to 
it. But, as I say, there has been no offi- 
cial report filed. 

Mr. BYRNES. Under the circum- 
stances, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my 
original request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the joint 
resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Displaced Persons 
Commission, the diplomatic and consular 
Officers of the United States, and the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service are here- 
by authorized to finish processing of all cases 
of eligible displaced persons and persons de- 
fined in subdivisions (2), (3), and (4) of 
subsection (b) of section 3 of the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948, as amended (50 U. S. C. 
App. 1951-52), in the same manner as if 
subsection (a) of section 3 of the said act 
were still in effect: Provided, That the total 
number of immigration visas issued under 
this act including such visas heretofore is- 
sued under the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948, as amended, shall not exceed 341,000: 
Provided further, That the number of im- 
migration visas heretofore issued under sec- 
tion 3 of the said act but not used for the 
purpose of entry into the United States may 
be added to the number specified in the first 
proviso of this act: Provided further, That 
immigration visas authorized to be issued 
under this act shall be issued exclusively to 
persons for whom prior to December 31, 1951, 
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affidavits of support or assurances have been 
given by a citizen or citizens of the United 
States that such persons, if admitted into 
the United States, will be suitably employed 
without displacing some other person from 
employment and that such person, and the 
members of such person’s family who shall 
accompany such person and who propose 
to live with such person, shall not become 
public charges and will have housing with- 
out displacing some other person from such 
housing: Provided further, That the unissued 
visas authorized to be issued under sub- 
division (4) of subsection (b) of section 3 
of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as 
amended, shall be made available to first or 
second preference immigrants as defined in 
section 6 of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended (8 U. S. C. 208); and the provisions 
of the said section 3 (b) (4) regarding the 
residence requirements and the time and the 
place of the filing of visa applications shall 
not apply to persons who make applications 
under this proviso: And provided further, 
That no visa authorized to be issued under 
this act shall be issued after the expiration 
of 120 days immediately following the enact- 
ment of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On line 9 of page 1, strike out the words 
“in the same”, strike all of line 10, and on 
page 2, line 1, strike the words “still in ef- 
fect:” and substitute in lieu thereof, the fol- 
lowing: “except that the terminal date for 
the issuance of visas provided in subsection 
(a) of section 3 of the said act shall be as 
provided in this act.” 

On page 2, line 7, strike out the word 
“used” ond substitute in lieu thereof “pre- 
sented to the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service.” 

On page 2, line 7, after the words “United 
States”, insert “prior to May 1, 1952.” 

On page 2, line 11, strike the word “affi- 
davitis” and insert the word “affidavits.” 

On page 2, line 20, strike the word “the” 
and insert in lieu thereof “a number of visas 
equal to the number of.” 

On page 3, line 4, after the word “proviso,” 
strike out the colon and insert the following: 
*; and affidavits of support or assurances, 
whichever may apply, shall have been sub- 
mitted for persons who make applications 
under this proviso prior to the effective date 
of this act.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read a third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


CLAIMS OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF 
BUREAU OF PRISONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4241) 
to confer jurisdiction upon the United 
States Court of Claims with respect to 
claims against the United States of cer- 
tain employees of the Bureau of Prisons, 
Department of Justice. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 430) approving the constitution of 
the Commonwealth cf Fuerto Rico which 
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was adopted by the people of Puerto Rico 
on March 3, 1952. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I understand 
there is a rule on this resolution and it 
is expected to come up for consideration 
in the House at a little later date. On 
this basis I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution may be passed over with- 
out prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 


LOAN OF CERTAIN MILITARY EQUIP- 
MENT TO THE BOY SCOUTS OF 
AMERICA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7344) 
to authorize the Secretary of Defense 
to lend certain Army, Navy, and Air 
Force equipment, and provide certain 
services to the Boy Scouts of America 
for use at the Third National Jamboree 
for the Boy Scouts, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill S. 3100, 
an identical bill on the Speaker’s desk, 
may be substituted for the House bill 
and that the House bill be laid on the 
table. 
oer Clerk read the title of the Senate 

U. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That (a) the Secretary 
of Defense is hereby authorized, under such 
regulations as he may prescribe, to lend to 
the Boy Scouts of America, a corporation 
created under the act of June 15, 1916, for 
the use and accommodation of the approxi- 
mately 50,000 scouts and officials who are 
to attend the Third National Jamboree of 
the Boy Scouts to be held during the period 
beginning in June 1953, and ending in July 
1953 at Irvine Ranch, Irvine, Orange County, 
Calif., such tents, cots, blankets, commissary 
equipment, flags, refrigerators, and other 
equipment and services as may be necessary 
or useful. 

(b) Such equipment is authorized to be 
delivered at such time prior to the holding 
of such jamboree, and to be returned at 
such time after the close of such jamboree, 
as may be agreed upon by the Secretary of 
Defense and the National Council, Boy Scouts 
of America, No expense shall be incurred by 
the United States Government for the de- 
livery, return, rehabilitation, or replacement 
of such equipment. 

(c) The Secretary of Defense, before de- 
livering such property, shall take from the 
Boy Scouts of America a good and sufficient 
bond for the safe return of such property in 
good order and condition, and the whole 
without expense to the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider and the bill 
H. R. 7344 were laid on the table. 

(On request of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Coie], Mr. JOHNSON was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point.) 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
which we have just passed benefits the 
Boy Scouts of America by providing for 
the use by the Boy Scouts of certain 
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Army equipment necessary to take care 
of those who will attend the Third Na- 
tional Jamboree to be held at Irvine 
Ranch, Irvine, Orange County, Calif. 

Approximately 50,000 Boy Scouts will 
attend this great meeting. These boys 
will be broadened by meeting Scouts 
from all parts of the United States. 
They will be inspired by some of the dis- 
cussions they hear. Their vision of what 
America means to a boy, who will soon 
sprout into manhood, will be widened. 
Their determination to be prepared will 
become stronger. All in all the results 
of this great meeting, beside the pleas- 
ures of it, will be that we will lay the 
basis for a crop of future citizens who 
will be better Americans and who will 
vow to find that niche in society where 
they can best use their talents and where 
perhaps the opportunities are the great- 
est. The boys of today are the men of 
tomorrow. The training of the Scouts 
prepares them for that mission. 

Originally, my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas, Brooks Hays, and 
I introduced joint bilis. However, the 
bills were drawn in such a manner as 
to be too broad in scope, and it was 
found necessary to prepare and intro- 
duce another bill, which is the one 
we just passed. This bill follows the 
pattern which was used in several prev- 
ious bills, one of which was authored by 
this speaker. The gentieman from Ar- 
Kansas [Mr. Hays] and I have taken a 
great deal of pleasure in doing what lit- 
tle we can to further the program of the 
Boy Scouts of America, because we be- 
lieve the organization provides the ve- 
hicle of developing high-minded and 
excellent citizens. 

The Boy Scouts have friends in the 
Congress on both sides of the Capitol. 
In fact, we are confident there is not a 
man or woman in the Congress of the 
United States that does not heartily 
subscribe to the program of the Boy 
Scouts of America. I am sure I can say 
that the Members of the Congress not 
only deem it a pleasure but also a priv- 
ilege to have the opportunity to pass this 
bill. 

We all hope and pray that the training 
the Boy Scouts are receiving and that 
their slogan, “Be prepared,” may be util- 
ized in a peaceful world where wars shall 
have vanished and have only historic 
interest and where men will live as God 
intended them to live; namely, as broth- 
ers and as fellow workers, 


COMPENSATION OF COMMISSION- 
ERS FOR THE TERRITORY OF 
ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3438) 
to amend the act entitled “An act relat- 
ing to the compensation of commission- 
ers for the Territory of Alaska,” ap- 
proved March 15, 1948, Sixty-second 
Statute, page 80. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the act entitled 
“An act relating to the compensation of 
commissioners for the Territory of Alaska,” 
approved March 15, 1948 (62 Stat. 80), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“That, notwithstanding the provisions re- 
lating to fees earned by commissioners for 
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the Territory of Alaska of section 11 of the 
act of June 6, 1900, entitled ‘An act making 
further provision for a civil government for 
Alaska, and for other purposes,” as amended 
(U. S. C., 1946 edition, title 48, sec. 116), 
each such commissioner shall pay to the 
clerk of the proper division of the court only 
so much of the aggregate net fees earned 
during the calendar year by such commis- 
sioner as exceeds the sum of $7,500.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


STUDY TO DETERMINE QUALIFICA- 
TIONS OF CERTAIN INDIAN TRIBES 
TO MANAGE THEIR OWN AFFAIRS 


The Clerk called the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 8) to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to study the re- 
spective tribes, bands, and groups of In- 
dians under his jurisdiction to deter- 
mine their qualifications to manage their 
own affairs without supervision and con- 
trol by the Federal Government. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mrs. BOSONE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOSONE. I cannot imagine why 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Saytor] would oppose this resolution. 
It asks only for a report from a depart- 
ment—only for a program spelled out 
upon which Congress can take any ac- 
tion it wishes. It asks for information— 
for facts upon which to work—that is all. 

What this bill does is insist that the 
Department of the Interior, through the 
Office of Indian Affairs, shift its 
100-year-old basic policy from taking 
care of the Indian to a policy of letting 
the Indian take care of himself as soon 
as he is able. 

This measure of mine which the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania finds objec- 
tionable to the extent that he is thwart- 
ing its passage grew out of the many 
hearings, day after day after day, held 
on various bills in the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, when tribes from all over the Na- 
tion were in Washington telling their 
troubles to Congress. It is the result of 
many visits I made to the Indian in his 
home on the reservations; the result of 
many conversations I have had with in- 
dividual Indians and with groups of 
Indians, 

During the eighty-first session there 
was a lot of Indian activity but the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania who objects 
to this bill is not and has never been a 
member of the subcommittee on Indians; 
he has not had the advantage of learn- 
ing about the Indian problems first- 
hand; and I will even go so far as to say 
that I do not believe the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is conversant with Indian 
problems to any extent whatsoever. 

Again I say that I cannot understand 
why the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
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has chosen to oppose this measure. Nor 
can I see any logical reason for him or 
anyone else who has not had the oppor- 
tunity to make more than a cursory 
study of this matter to set themselves up 
as opponents of this type of legislation. 
Even those who are on the Indian Affairs 
Subcommittee this session but who were 
not on the subcommittee in the eighty- 
first session have not had nearly the op- 
portunity to learn about the various 
tribes because there just have not been 
as many Indian groups before us this 
session. 

Some 3 years ago I decided that some- 
one had to “build a fire” under our In- 
dian Office in this country. I am not 
being critical of the operations of the 
Indian Office or its top officials except to 
the extent that it appears to me that the 
philosophy down through the years has 
been to do as much as possible for the 
Indian but not I believe to set eventual 
freedom as the goal and consistently and 
persistently prepare the Indian for his 
real place in our citizenry. 

My resolution sets that as a goal for the 
Office of Indian Affairs. It requires the 
Indian Office to bring Congress not only 
a picture of the status of the many tribes 
but also a program, or an outline of a 
program, by which the Indian would 
become a fully responsible citizen as soon 
as possible. Eventually there would be 
no need of appropriating the sums we 
now appropriate, and the individual 
Indian would himself be better off. 

Yet that resolution has been killed by 
those who have had little to do with 
Indian affairs in Congress and who cry 
for economy and demand the end of 
bureaucracy. They have a golden op- 
portunity to get economy and to end at 
least part of the bureaucracy and what 
do they do? They object—they object 
to the thing which will give them what 
they have been shouting to high heaven 
for for the last few years. Is it any 
wonder that I view the action with 
amazement? 


CERTAIN SALES OF NATIONAL 
FOREST TIMBER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1517) to 
amend the act of June 4, 1897, entitled 
“An act making appropriations for sun- 
dry civil expenses of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, and 
for other purposes,” as amended, to en- 
able the Secretary of Agriculture to sell 
without advertisement national forest 
timber in amounts not exceeding $2,000 
in appraised value, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of June 
4, 1897, as amended by the act of June 6, 
1900, and by section 3 of the act of March 
3, 1925 (16 U. S. C. 476), is hereby amended 
to enable the Secretary of Agriculture, in 
his discretion, to sell, without advertisement, 
in quantities to suit applicants, at a fair 
appraisement, timber, cordwood, and other 
forest products not exceeding $2,000 in ap- 
praised value. 


With the following committee amend- 


ment: 


After the word “amended” in line 5, strike 
out the remainder of the bill and substitute 
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in lieu thereof: “by striking out the words 
‘in value five hundred dollars’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$2,000 in appraised value.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


was 


TRANSFER TO UNIVERSITY OF CAL- 
IFORNIA OF CERTAIN LAND IN 
NAPA COUNTY, CALIF. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5314) 
to authorize the transfer to the regents 
of the University of California, for ag- 
gricultural purposes, of certain real 
property in Napa County, Calif. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized and directed to 
transfer and convey to the regents of the 
University of California, upon acceptance by 
said regents, without cost, the real prop- 
erty comprising 20 acres, more or less, to- 
gether with the buildings and improvements 
thereon, constituting the United States 
Grape Field Station located near Oakville 
in the county of Napa, State of California. 
Such property shall be transferred upon the 
express condition that it shall be used by 
the regents of the University of California 
for the benefit of agriculture for at least 10 
years from the date this act is approved. 
Any conveyance of this property shall con- 
tain a reservation to the United States of all 
gas, oil, coal, and other minerals and all 
fissionable materials as may be found in such 
lands and the right to the use of the lands 
for extracting and removing same. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2 strike out the words “for at least 
10 years from the date this act is ap- 
proved” and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “In the event that the 
regents of the University of California shall 
at any time cease to use such property for 
such purpose, or attempt to alienate all or 
any part thereof, all right, title, and inter- 
est in and to the said property shall revert 
to the United States.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ELIMINATION OF OATH REQUIRE- 
MENT ON CERTAIN DOCUMENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7030) 
to amend certain acts and parts of acts 
which require the submission of docu- 
ments to the Post Office Department un- 
der oath, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the following acts 
and parts of acts are amended as shown 
below: 

(1) The last sentence of section 3945 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (sec. 426, 
title 39, U. S. C.), is hereby further amended 
by striking out “the oath of the bidder, taken 
before an Officer qualified to administer 
oaths,” and by inserting in lieu thereof “the 
signed statement of the bidder.” 
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(2) Section 3946 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (sec. 427, title 39, U. S. C.), is 
hereby further amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3946. Before the bond of a bidder is 
approved, there shall be endorsed thereon 
the signed statements of the sureties therein 
that they are owners of real estate worth in 
the aggregate a sum double the amount of 
said bond, over and above all debts due and 
owing by them, and all judgments, mort- 
gages, and executions against them, after 
allowing all exemptions of every character 
whatever. Accompanying said bond, and as 
a part thereof, there shall be a series of in- 
terrogatories, in print or writing, to be pre- 
scribed by the Postmaster General, and an- 
swered by the sureties showing the amount 
of real estate owned by them, a brief de- 
scription thereof, and its probable value, 
where it is situated, and in what county and 
State the record evidence of their title exists. 
If any surety shall knowingly and willfully 
submit a false statement under the provi- 
sions of this section, he shall, on conviction 
thereof, be punished as is provided by sec- 
tion 1001 of title 18, United States Code.” 

(3) Section 3948 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (sec. 428, title 39, U. S. C.). is 
hereby further amended by striking out the 
sentence reading: “The reports of the ar- 
rivals and departures of the mails on mail 
routes made and sent by postmasters to the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, on 
which no fines or deductions from the pay 
of contractors for carrying the mails have 
been based, and the certificates of oaths 
taken by carriers on mail routes may be dis- 
posed of as provided by law when no longer 
needed in conducting current business.” and 
by inserting in lieu thereof a sentence to 
read as follows: “The reports of the arrivals 
and departures of the mails on mail routes 
made and sent by postmasters to the Post 
Office Department, on which no fines or de- 
ductions from the pay of contractors for car- 
rying the mails have been based, and the 
certificates taken by carriers on mail routes 
may be disposed of as provided by law when 
no longer needed in conducting current 
business.” 

(4) Strike out the paragraph reading: 
“Railroad companies carrying the mails shall 
submit, under oath, when and in such form 
as may be required by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, evidence as to the performance of serv- 
ice” in section 5 of the act entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 28, 1916 (sec. 556, title 
39, U. S. C.), and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “Railroad companies carrying the 
mails shall submit, under the signature of a 
duly authorized official, when and in such 
form as may be required by the Postmaster 
General, evidence as to the performance of 
service.” 

(5) Subsection (j) of section 405, title IV, 
of the act entitled “An act to create a Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, and to promote the 
development and safety and to provide for 
the regulation of civil aeronautics,” approved 
June 23, 1938, as amended (sec. 485, title 49, 
U. S. C.), is hereby further amended to read 
as follows: 

“(j) Air carriers transporting or handling 
United States mail shall submit, under sig- 
nature of a duly authorized official, when and 
in such form as may be required by the Post- 
master General, evidence of the performance 
of mail service; and air carriers transporting 
or handling mails of foreign countries shall 
submit, under signature of a duly author- 
ized official, when and in such form as may 
be required by the Postmaster General, evi- 
dence of the amount of such mails trans- 
ported or handled, and the compensation 
payable and received therefor.” 


EXTENSION OF AGRICULTURAL 
CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


The Clerk called the bill H. R. 7689) 
to amend the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, as amended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
the right to object, it seems to me this 
bill extending the agricultural conserva- 
tion program is one that should deserve 
and rate more consideration than simply 
treatment on the Consent Calendar; 
consequently, I withdraw my reservation 
of objection and ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may be passed over without 
rejudice. 


p: 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the genileman withhold his request to 
permit me to explain the bill? 

Mr. FORD. I shall be very glad to. 


Mr. FORD. I yield. 
Mr. POAGE. I would like to call at- 


appropriations for the following fiscal 
year which could not be effective with- 
out the passage of this basic legislation, 
and we are getting so close to the time 
that we simply felt that this was the 
most expeditious way of passing it. I 
do not believe that anybody would feel 
that he wanted to prevent the passage of 
this kind of legislation. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 


Mr. JENSEN. Does the Soil Conserva- 
tion and Domestic Allotment Act expire? 

Mr. ABERNETHY, It expires at the 
end of this year. 

Mr. JENSEN. At the end of this year? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The gentleman is 
right, and it has been continued every 
2 years by this means. 

Mr. JENSEN. Unless this bill is en- 
acted today or during this session of 


Congress, then our soil-conservation 
and domestic-allotment legislation will 
end. It will be out of the window, so 


to speak. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is right. 

Mr. JENSEN. Certainly I do not 
think anybody wants that to happen, 
and I hope that the gentleman from 
Michigan will see fit to withdraw his 
request. 

Mr. FORD. I may say that my ob- 
jection of the moment is principally the 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 

will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the 
from 


Mr, McCORMACK. May I call to the 
attention of my friend that this has 


precedent. In the light of the impor- 
tance of this legislation and the fact 


any 

future legislation involving the $1,000,- 
000 policy. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will 

the gentleman yield? 

ABERNETHY. 


by the same procedure, would not the 
gentleman from Michigan, 


r e ee ee re 
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legislation is up for consideration and 
will be on the Consent Calendar 2 weeks 
hence. 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
9 


identical matter was before the House 


iation bill, 
Mr. FORD. I am constrained to 
maintain the compromise 


i 
| 
| 


my friend that, with the knowledge of 
the general unanimity of opinion in 
support of this legislation, with the prac- 
tical situation that confronts us, he not 
object at this time. We naturally are 
trying to get away before the conven- 
tions and I shall cooperate in every way 
possible this year. The passage of this 
bill would be very, very helpful I may 
Say to the gentleman. Every Member 
has had notice that it is on the Con- 
sent Calendar today, I think my friend 
might well permit the question to be sub- 
mitted to the House without him making 
any unanimous-consent request to have 
it passed over without prejudice, having 
the effect of bringing it up 2 weeks from 
now, with the statement I have made, 
which is part of the Recorp, that it is 
not to be considered as a precedent. I 
hope my friend will not take any action 


Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentieman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES. I should like to ask 
the majority leader a question. If there 
is hurry and the gentleman feels that 


it would be inadvisable to go over 2 
weeks, and to give the Members that 
kind of notice, I am wondering why it 
is that you cannot consider it under 


1952 


suspension, and have at least 40 min- 
utes of debate or discussion on it, and 
some kind of notice. Now we certainly 
went fast enough to schedule the So- 
cial Security Act under suspension. 
This is just as important and just as 
important in many aspects as a matter 
of fundamental policy. I would just like 
to have the majority leader state why 
it has to be on the Consent Calendar, 
with very little debate or anything else. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am very glad 
to inform my friend. Usually, when 
there is a suspension, a request is made. 
I assume that the members of the com- 
mittee that reported this bill and the 
gentleman who introduced it were justi- 
fied in inferring that there were prob- 
ably reasonable grounds for believing it 
would pass on the Consent Calendar. 
The question of whether or not a Mem- 
ber will be recognized to suspend the 
rules is one that rests with the Speaker. 
The Speaker very kindly receives sug- 
gestions from the majority leader, and 
I am very pleased with the happy rela- 
tionship that exists between the Speaker 
and the majority leader. In this case it 
happens that no one came to me, and as 
far as I know no one went to the Speaker. 
As a historical background, that is the 
procedure. In the other cases the neces- 
sary steps were taken in connection with 
bills that are on suspension today, and 
I assume that the author of the bill and 
those Members on the committee report- 
ing it out felt that after an explanation, 
that it would be passed on the Consent 
Calendar, and they did not want to 
bother the Speaker or myself in relation 
to suspension. That is the explanation 
and I think that is a satisfactory one. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. I have some sympathy 
with the position of the gentleman from 
Michigan that important bills should not 
be taken up and passed on the Consent 
Calendar without considerable notice, or 
they should not be taken up at all under 
similar circumstances, and I am in sym- 
pathy with the rule the gentleman re- 
ferred to. But now the gentleman has 
retreated from that position to the ex- 
tent that he says that he would not ob- 
ject to it if the bill came up 2 weeks 
from today, and he gives as his reason 
that he thinks there should be further 
consideration and discussion and notice 
to the Members of the House that the 
bill would be coming up 2 weeks from 
today. Now we have had a pretty fair 
discussion of the matter in the last few 
minutes, and my question to the gentle- 
man is: Does he not think his purpose 
has been accomplished pretty well by 
reason of the discussion that we have 
had, and the notice that the Members 
on the floor have had, of the importance 
of this measure, and the opportunity they 
have had, if they want to object to it, 
to offer an objection at this time? It 
just seems to me, in view of those cir- 
cumstances, that the gentleman is not 
being justified in persisting in his ob- 
jections today for the reason that he has 
given. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Might I say that 
we have a large Membership here to- 
day, an unusually large one for Consent 
Calendar Day, so it is very apparent 
that the Members are aware of this bill, 
and all Members who are not here are 
aware of this bill being on the calendar. 
I hope my friend, with the understand- 
ing that it is not a precedent in any way, 
will permit the bill to be acted upon. 

Mr. FORD. Adding to my previous 
comments, I should say that I have 
rather strong feelings in reference to 
this, and in addition we have a rule 
among the objectors on the Consent Cal- 
endar, agreed to on buth sides, that no 
legislation costing more than $1,000,- 
000 shall be considered on the Consent 
Calendar. At the time the House con- 
sidered the agricultural appropriation 
bill about 2 or 3 weeks ago for the next 
year’s program, under the ACP program, 
we appropriated or committed ourselves 
to an appropriation of $250,000,000. 
That is quite a bit more than a million, 
well above the objectors’ committee rule, 
and I, consequently, in good conscience, 
do not think that we should take up this 
legislation at this time without any more 
notice than has heretofore been given. 
As a result, I am going to maintain my 
position. I will stick with the sug- 
gested compromise I made previously, 
but I cannot and will not let this bill go 
through today on the Consent Calendar 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. May I say to the 
gentleman I appreciate the considera- 
tion the gentleman has given the matter 
and deeply appreciate the concession he 
has made. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 


POSTAL SAVINGS SYSTEM 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2390) 
to rescind certain details required by 
law to be included in the annual report 
of the Board of Trustees of the Postal 
Savings System. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read thc bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the second para- 
graph of the first section of the act of June 
25, 1910, entitled “An act to establish postal 
savings depositories for depositing savings 
at interest with the security of the Govern- 
ment for repayment thereof, and for other 
purposes,” as amended (39 U. S. C. 751), is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“The board of trustees shall submit a re- 
port to Congress at the beginning of each 
regular session showing the aggregate 
amount of deposits, the aggregate amount 
of withdrawats, the total amount standing 
to the credit of all depositors at the con- 
clusion of the year, the amount of such 
deposits at interest, the amount of in- 
terest paid thereon, and the number and 
amount of unclaimed deposits. Also the 
amount invested in Government securities 
by the trustees, the amount of extra ex- 
pense of the Post Office Department and the 
postal service incident to the operation of 
the postal savings depository system, and 
all other facts which it may deem pertinent 
and proper to present.” 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 


time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RURAL CARRIERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6754) 
to provide that salaries of rural carriers 
serving heavily patronized routes shall 
not be reduced by reason of increases in 
the length of such routes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BYRNES. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I wonder if the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Murray] 
can advise us as to the departmental po- 
sition on this bill. We notice there are 
no departmental reports. 

Mr. MURRAY. The gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. BURNSIDE] is on the 
subcommittee handling the bill and will 
answer to the question. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. There is no objection 
from the committee. It is unanimous. 

Mr. BYRNES. Did the committee re- 
ceive a report from the Department on it, 
or was there just an appearance by the 
Department? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. The committee re- 
ceived a report, if I remember correctly. 
It has been a good while ago. However, 
there is no objection from the Depart- 
1 I think it is so stated in the re- 
port. 

Mr. BYRNES. The committee report 
contains no departmental report. 

Mr. BURNSIDE, Yes; on page 2: 

In view of the small number of carriers 
concerned, there will be no significant in- 
crease in the cost to the Post Office Depart- 
ment. This legislation has the approval of 
the Post Office and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 


Mr. BYRNES. They approve the bill 
in its present form? 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Yes; in its present 
form. The language I referred to ap- 
pears on page 2, about 10 lines from the 
bottom. 

Mr. MURRAY. May I say that the 
Postmaster General sent down a letter 
fully endorsing this legislation, and said 
that in view of the fact that he was send- 
ing the letter approving the legislation 
he would not submit an official report 
ser we should use the letter as the re- 
port. 

Mr. BYRNES. As I understand it, this 
bill is really a technical correction to 
avoid an unfortunate situation that 
arises as a result of the application of a 
certain formula? 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct? 

Mr. BYRNES. The formula has acted 
in an adverse way in a few instances, and 
this is to correct it. I was interested in 
knowing whether the Department ap- 
proves the change from the basic 
formula. 

Mr, MURRAY. The legislation will 
affect less than 25 rural carriers. 

Mr. BYRNES. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 17 (d) of 
the act of July 6, 1945 (Public Law 134, 79th 
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Cong.) . as amended, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: “In case 
any such heavily patronized route is extend- 
ed in length, the regular or y rural 
carrier assigned to such route at the time of 
such extension shall not be reduced in pay.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EMPLOYEES OF THE JUDICIAL 
BRANCH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 216) to 
amend section 63ib of title 5, United 
States Code, by adding a new subsection 
to be cited as subsection (c). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BYRNES. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


IMPOUNDING OF MAIL IN CERTAIN 
CASES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5850) 
to authorize the Postmaster General to 
impound mail in certain cases. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BYRNES. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I wonder if some- 
body from the committee can answer a 
query on this matter. What protection 
is given to the individual who is sending 
mail which somebody down in the De- 
partment determines is obscene or in 
violation of law? 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. This bill 
simply is a technical bill that will auth- 
orize the Postmaster General to impound 
mail of this character. If it is found not 
to be fraudulent it is returned to the 
sender or delivered to the addressee. T 
may say this is designed to correct a 
situation that applies not only to fraud 
but to obscene literature also. 

Mr. BYRNES. I think Members are 
interested in seeing that some measures 
are taken to prevent that type of ma- 
terial from going through the mail, but 
I am wondering if the gentleman feels 


ern school where the entire student body 
had been sent obscene literature, and the 
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postmaster could not do anything about 
it but send it to the addressee. 

Mr. BYRNES. What I am thinking 
about particularly, Mr. Speaker, is the 
sort of situation, which I recall occurred 
a few years ago when there was an action 


magazine. 

period of time that this question was in 
controversy, I understand that the maga- 
zine continued to be delivered by mail. 
I think the final decision was that it was 
eligible to be sent through the mails. 
Now, if the Postmaster General had held 
them up for 60 days and impounded all 
the magazines, this publisher might well 
have been put out of business. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. I submit 
to the gentleman that if you look ata 
piece of literature, you can tell pretty 
much if it is obscene or indecent. 

Mr. BYRNES. It seems to me, you are 
leaving that judgment in the hands of 
one man, the Postmaster General. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. Yes, the 
Postmaster General, we are doing that. 

Mr. BYRNES. I am just wondering 
what protection there is to the indi- 
vidual against the arbitrary abuse of that 
authority by one man. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. As I ex- 
plained to the gentleman, the mail will be 
impounded and a hearing will be held, 
and all parties will be given a chance to 
be heard, and if the mail is not found to 
be obscene or indecent, it will be sent to 
the addressee. 

Mr. BYRNES. But, in that interim 
of 60 days, a person or firm might be put 
out of business. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. It would 
not necessarily be that long. Perhaps it 
might be done in a matter of a few days. 
These purveyors of indecent literature 
use these procedural delays so that they 
can collect their money and complete 
their business, and when a court order is 
issued, it is issued against a nonexisting 
corporation or a nonexisting distributor. 
This is necessary so that the Postmaster 
General can proceed in these cases to 
correct this evil. 

Mr. BYRNES. I understand that what 
we are doing here is giving the Post- 
master general authority which he no 
doubt needs, but on the other hand Iam 
afraid you do not set up any machinery 
which will really protect an innocent 
individual against an abuse of that au- 
thority and power. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. I might 
say to the gentleman that the Postmas- 
ter General has that authority now, but 
he is required to wait for that 60-day 
period, during which time the purveyors 
of this obscene and indecent literature 
will circularize an entire school, collect 
the proceeds or the money from the mail 
that is sent out, and when the Post Of- 
fice Department tries to serve a fraud 
order on them, it is found that the place 
has gone out of business. 

Mr. BYRNES. Iam not worried about 
the fellow who is committing a fraud. I 
hope the Postmaster goes after them. 
But, I am worried that in the process in- 
nocent people may find themselves en- 
tirely at the mercy of the Postmaster 
General, They have no protection for 
the period of 60 days, or whatever the 
period might be, 
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Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. We will 
have to depend on the Postmaster Gen- 
eral not to abuse the discretion which is 
being given to him here. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 


yield. 

Mr. GOLDEN. The point I had in 
mind was emphasized by my colleague. 
There were a number of illustrations 
where these fly-by-night publishers cir- 
cularize all sorts of filthy mail among 
our school children, and by the time the 
Postmaster General or the Attorney 
General undertakes to prosecute them, 
they are gone to another community and 
have changed their names. I think this 
bill does not take any rights away from 
any publisher who has a legitimate piece 
of mail to go into the mail. If the mail 
passes the standard set up by the Gov- 
ernment, he can have a hearing. But it 
is aimed mainly for the purpose of stop- 
ping a large number of fly-by-night peo- 
ple who are circularizing our schools and 
putting very damaging literature in the 
hands of our school children. Then 
when the Government gets after them, 
they are gone and you do not know 
where they are, and then they pop up 
somewhere else under another name. 

Mr. BYRNES. Can the gentleman ad- 
vise me whether it would be possible to 
restrain the Postmaster General by way 
of injunction pending the hearing in a 
case where an individual may feel that 
the Postmaster General is abusing his 
authority? 

Mr. GOLDEN. I do noi think this 
bill changes any individual’s rights. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. The bill 
would not change that, I might say to 
the gentleman, and the sender of the 
mail may proceed with whatever remedy 
might be available to him under the law 
now. 

Mr. BYRNES. I would assume that 
the individual would be suing the Post- 
master General in his individual capac- 
ity, but what would be the situation if he 
were suing him in his official or govern- 
mental capacity? I do not know, and I 
am merely asking for information. 

Mr. Missouri. This 
would not take away any remedy of law 
which might be available to the sender 
of any mail, whether the mail was 
obscene or otherwise. He would still 
have the same rights to go into court on 
this bill as he has now. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. Speaker, Iam not 
going to object to the bill, and I am not 
going to ask that it be passed over with- 
out prejudice, but I do think that this 
discussion at least will make certain that 
the 


the discussion has been very enlighten- 
ing and I think the gentleman is essen- 
tially correct. 

Mr.BYRNES. He must be careful not 
to take advantage of an individual. An 
innocent individual could be damaged 
terrifically by an arbitrary action of the 
Postmsater General. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri. The gen- 
tleman has brought out a very valuable 
point and I want to thank him for it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That upon the insti- 
tution of proceedings before the Postmaster 
General against any person or concern for 
the purpose of determining whether any of 
the orders authorized by the laws codified 
in sections 255, 259, 259a, and 732 of title 
39, United States Code, should be issued, and 
when it shall appear to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to be reasonably necessary for the pro- 
tection of the public, or to be in the public 
interest, he may order that mail addressed 
to such person or concern be impounded and 
detained by the postmaster at the office of 
delivery pending final decision of the issues 
involved in said proceedings. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read the third time, was read the 
third time and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING SECTION 106 (c) OF 
THE HOUSING ACT OF 1949 (SLUM 
CLEARANCE AND REDEVELOP- 
MENT PROJECTS) 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2786) to 
amend section 106 (c) of the Housing 
Act of 1949. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


REVISION AND CODIFICATION 
PATENT LAW 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7794) 
to revise and codify the laws relating to 
patents and the Patent Office, and to 
enact into law title 35 of the United 
States Code entitled “Patents.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted etc., United States Code, en- 
titled “Patents,” is revised, codified, and en- 
acted into law, and may be cited, “Title 35, 
United States Code, section —,” as follows: 


TITLE 35—PAaTENTS 


OF 


Part Sec. 
I. Patent Office.__........... 1 1 
I. Patentability of inventions and 
grant of patents 100 
III. Patents and protection of patent 
P 5981 
PART I—PATENT OFFICE 
Chapter Sec. 
1. Establishment, officers, functions 1 
2. Proceedings in the Patent Office 21 
8. Practice before the Patent Office 31 
4. Patent fees „ — 41 
Chapter 1—Establishment, officers, functions 
Sec. 
1, Establishment. 
2. Seal. 


3. Officers and employees. 
4, Restrictions on officers and employees as 
to interest in patents. 
5. Bond of Commissioner and other officers. 
6. Duties of Commissioner. 
7. Board of Appeals. 
8. Li 3 
9. Classification of patents. 
10. Certified copies of records, 
11. Publications. 
12. Exchange of copies of patents with for- 
eign countries. 
13. Copies of patents for public libraries. 
14. Annual report to 


§ 1. Establishment 


The Patent Office shall continue as an 
office in the Department of Commerce, where 
records, books, drawings, specifications, and 
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other papers and things pertaining to 
patents and to trade-mark registrations 
shall be kept and preserved, except as other- 
wise provided by law. 


§ 2. Seal 

The Patent Office shall have a seal with 
which letters patent, certificates of trade- 
mark registrations, and papers issued from 
the Office shall be authenticated. 


§ 3. Officers and employees 

A Commissioner of Patents, one first as- 
sistant commissioner, two assistant com- 
missioners, and nine examiners-in-chief 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The assistant commissioners shall perform 
the duties pertaining to the office of com- 
missioner assigned to them by the Com- 
missioner. The first assistant commissioner, 
or, in the event of a vacancy in that office, 
the assistant commissioner senior in date of 
appointment, shall fill the office of Com- 
missioner during a vacancy in that office 
until a Commissioner is appointed and takes 
office. The Secretary of Commerce, upon the 
nomination of the Commissioner in accord- 
ance with law, shall appoint all other offi- 
cers and employees. 

The of Commerce may vest in 
himself the functions of the Patent Office 
and its officers and employees specified in 
this title and may from time to time au- 
thorize their performance by any other offi- 
cer or employee. 


§ 4. Restrictions on officers and employees as 
to interest in patents 

Officers and employees of the Patent Office 
shall be incapable, during the period of their 
appointments and for 1 year thereafter, of 
applying for a patent and of acquiring, di- 
rectly or indirectly, except by inheritance 
or bequest, any patent or any right or in- 
terest in any patent, issued or to be issued 
by the Office. In patents applied for there- 
after they shall not be entitled to any 
priority date earlier than 1 year after the 
termination of their appointment. 


$5. Bond of Commissioner and other of- 
ficers 

The Commissioner and such other officers 
as he designates, before entering upon their 
duties, shall severally give bond, with sure- 
ties, the former in the sum of $10,000, and 
the latter in sums prescribed by the Com- 
missioner, conditioned for the faithful dis- 
charge of their respective duties and that 
they shall render to the proper officers of 
the Treasury a true account of all money 
received by virtue of their offices. 


§ 6. Duties of Commissioner 


The Commissioner, under the direction of 
the Secretary of Commerce, shall superin- 
tend or perform all duties required by law 
respecting the granting and issuing of pat- 
ents and the registration of trade marks; 
and he shall have charge of property belong- 
ing to the Patent Office. He may, subject 
to the approval of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, establish regulations, not incon- 
sistent with law, for the conduct of pro- 
ceedings in the Patent Office. 
$ 7. Board of Appeals 

The examiners-in-chief shall be persons 
of competent legal knowledge and scientific 
ability. The Commissioner, the assistant 
commissioners, and the examiners in chief 
shall constitute a Board of Appeals, which, 
on written appeal of the applicant, shall re- 
view adverse decisions of examiners upon 
applications for patents. Each appeal shall 
be heard by at least three members of the 
Board of Appeals, the members hearing such 
appeal to be designated by the Commis- 
sioner. The Board of Appeals has sole 


power to grant rehearings. 
Whenever the Commissioner considers it 
necessary to maintain the work of the Board 
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of Appeals current, he may designate any 
patent examiner of the primary examiner 
grade or higher, having the requisite ability, 
to serve as examiner in chief for periods not 
exceeding 6 months each. An examiner 80 
designated shall be qualified to act as a 
member of the Board of Appeals. Not more 
than one such primary examiner shall be a 
member of the Board of Appeals hearing an 
appeal. 
§ 8. Library 

The Commissioner shall maintain a library 
of scientific and other works and periodicals, 
both foreign and domestic, in the Patent Of- 
fice to aid the officers in the discharge of 
their duties. 


§ 9. Classification of patents 

The Commissioner may revise and main- 
tain the classification by subject matter of 
United States letters patent, and such other 
patents and printed publications as may be 
necessary or practicable, for the purpose of 
determining with readiness and accuracy the 
novelty of inventions for which applications 
for patent are filed. 

§ 10. Certified copies of records 

The Commissioner may furnish certified 
copies of specifications and drawings of pat- 
ents issued by the Patent Office, and of other 
records available either to the public or to 
the person applying therefor. 

§ 11. Publications 

(a) The Commissioner may print, or cause 
to be printed, the following: 

1. Patents, including specifications and 
drawings, together with copies of the same. 
The Patent Office may print the headings of 
the drawings for patents for the purpose of 
photolithography. 

2. Certificates of trade-mark registrations, 
including statements and drawings, together 
with copies of the same. 

3. The Official Gazette of the United States 
Patent Office. 

4. Annual indexes of patents and pat- 
entees, and of trade-marks and registrants. 

5. Annual volumes of decisions in patent 
and trade-mark cases. 

6. Pamphlet copies of the patent laws and 
rules of practice, laws and rules relating to 
trade-marks, and circulars or other publica- 
tions relating to the business of the Office. 

(b) The Commissioner may exchange any 
of the publications s in items 3, 4, 5, 
and 6 of subsection (a) of this section for 
publications desirable for the use of the 
Patent Office. 

§ 12. Exchange of copies of patents with for- 
eign countries 

The Commissioner may exchange copies of 
specifications and drawings of United States 
patents for those of foreign countries, 

§ 13. Copies of patents for public libraries 

The Commissioner may supply printed 
copies of specifications and drawings of 
patents to public libraries in the United 
States which shall maintain such copies for 
the use of the public, at the rate for each 
year’s issue established for this purpose in 
section 41 (a) 9 of this title. 


§ 14. Annual report to Congress 

The Commissioner shall report to Congress 
annually the moneys received and expended, 
statistics concerning the work of the Office, 
and other information relating to the Office 
as may be useful to the Congress or the pub- 
lic. 
Chapter 2—Proceedings in the Patent Office 
Sec. 
21. Day for taking action falling on Saturday, 

Sunday. or holiday. 

22. Printing of papers filed. 
23. Testimony in Patent Office cases. 
24. Subpenas, witnesses. 
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§ 21. Day for taking action falling on Sat- 
urday, Sunday, or holiday 

When the day, or the last day, for taking 
any action or paying any fee in the United 
States Patent Office falls on Saturday, Sun- 
day, or a holiday within the District of Co- 
lumbia, the action may be taken, or the fee 
paid, on the next succeeding secular or 
business day. 


§ 22. Printing of papers filed 

The Commissioner may require papers 
filed in the Patent Office to be printed or 
typewritten. 
§ 23. Testimony in Patent Office cases 

The Commissioner may establish rules for 
taking affidavits and depositions required in 
cases in the Patent Office. Any officer au- 
thorized by law to take depositions to be used 
in the courts of the United States, or of 
the State where he resides, may take such 
affidavits and depositions, 


§ 24. Subpenas, witnesses 

The clerk of any United States court for 
the district wherein testimony is to be taken 
for use in any contested case in the Patent 
Office, shall, upon the application of any 
party thereto, issue a subpena for any wit- 
ness residing or being within such district, 
commanding him to appear and testify be- 
fore an officer in such district authorized to 
take depositions and affidavits, at the time 
and place stated in the subpena. The pro- 
visions of the Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure relating to the attendance of wit- 
nesses and to the production of documents 
and things shall apply to contested cases in 
the Patent Office. 

Every witness subpenaed and in attend- 
ance shall be allowed the fees and traveling 
expenses allowed to witnesses attending the 
United States district courts. 

A judge of a court whose clerk issued a 
subpena may enforce obedience to the pro- 
cess or punish disobedience as in other like 
cases, on proof that a witness, served with 
such subpena, neglected or refused to appear 
or to testify. No witness shall be deemed 
guilty of contempt for disobeying such sub- 
pena unless his fees and traveling expenses 
in going to and returning from, and 1 
day’s attendance at the place of examination, 
are paid or tendered him at the time of 
the service of the subpena; nor for refusing 
to disclose any secret matter except upon 
appropriate order of the court which issued 

the subpena. 


Chapter 3—Practice before Patent Office 


Sec. 

$1. Regulation for agents and attorneys. 

$2. Suspension or exclusion from practice, 

83. Unauthorized representation as practi- 
tioner. 


$31. Regulations for agents and attorneys 


The Commissioner, subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of Commerce, may prescribe 
regulations governing the recognition and 
conduct of agents, attorneys, or other per- 
sons representing applicants or other parties 
before the Patent Office, and may require 
them, before being recognized as representa- 
tives of applicants or other persons, to show 
that they are of good moral character and 
reputation and are possessed of the neces- 
sary qualifications to render to applicants 
or other persons valuable service, advice, and 
assistance in the presentation or prosecution 
of their applications or other business be- 
fore the Office, 


$32. Suspension or exclusion from practice 

The Commissioner may, after notice and 
opportunity for a hearing, suspend or ex- 
clude, either generally or in any particular 
case, from further practice before the Patent 
Office, any person, agent, or attorney shown 
to be incompetent or disreputable, or guilty 
of gross misconduct, or who does not comply 
With the regulations established under sec- 
tion 31 of this title, or who shall, by word, 
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circular, letter, or advertising, with intent 
to defraud in any manner, deceive, mislead, 
or threaten any applicant or prospective ap- 
plicant, or other person having immediate 
or prospective business before the Office. The 
reasons for any such suspension or exclusion 
shall be duly recorded. The United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia, 
under such conditions and upon such pro- 
ceedings as it by its rules determines, may 
review the action of the Commissioner upon 
the petition of the person so refused recogni- 
tion or so suspended or excluded. 


§ 33. Unauthorized representation as prac- 
titioner 


Whoever, not being recognized to practice 
before the Patent Office, holds himself out or 
permits himself to be held out as so recog- 
nized, or as being qualified to prepare or 
prosecute applications for patent, shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 for each offense. 


Chapter 4—Patent fees 
Sec. 
41. Patent fees. 
42, Payment of patent fees; return of excess 
amounts. 


§ 41. Patent fees 


(a) The Commissioner shall charge the 
following fees: 

1. On filing each application for an orig- 
inal patent, except in design cases, $30, and 
$1 for each claim in excess of twenty. 

2. On issuing each original patent, except 
in design cases, $30, and $1 for each claim 
in excess of twenty. 

3. In design cases: For 3 years and 6 
months, $10; for 7 years, $15; for 14 years, 
$30. 
4. On every application for the reissue of 
a patent, $30 and $1 for each claim in excess 
of twenty over and above the number of 
claims of the original patent. 

5. On filing each disclaimer, $10. 

6. On an appeal for the first time from the 
examiner to the Board of Appeals, $25. 

7. On filing each petition for the revival 
of an abandoned application for a patient 
or for the delayed payment of the fee for 
issuing each patent, $10. 

8. For certificate of correction of appli- 
cant’s mistake under section 255 of this title, 
$10. 

9. For uncertified printed copies of speci- 
fications and drawings of patents (except 
design patents), 25 cents per copy; for design 
patents, 10 cents per copy; special rate for 
libraries specified in section 13 of this title, 
$50 for patents issued in 1 year. 

10. For recording every assignment, agree- 
ment, or other paper not exceeding six 
pages, $3; for each additional two pages or 
less, $1; for each additional patent or appli- 
eation included in one writing, where more 
than one is so included, 50 cents additional, 

11. For each certificate, $1. 

(b) The Commissioner may establish 
charges for copies of records, publications, 
or services furnished by the Patent Office, 
not specified above. 


§ 42. Payment of patent fees; return of excess 
amounts 

All patent fees shall be paid to the Com- 
missioner who shall deposit the same in the 
Treasury of the United States in such man- 
ner as the Secretary of the Treasury directs, 
and the Commissioner may refund any sum 
paid by mistake or in excess of the fee re- 
quired by law. 


PART II—PATENTABILITY OF INVENTIONS AND 
GRANT OF PATENTS 
Chapter Sec. 
10. Patentability of inventions 100 
11. Application for patent 111 
12. Examination of applications — 131 
13. Review of Patent Office decisions... 141 
14. Issue of patent 151 
15. Plant patents. 161 
ee ee Se Oe ee oA 171 
17. Secrecy of certain inventions and 
filing applications abroad — 181 
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Chapter 10—Patentability of inventions 

Sec. 

100. Definitions. 

101. Inyentions patentable. 

102. Conditions for patentability; 
and loss of right to patent. 

103. Conditions for patentability; non-ob- 
vious subject matter. 

104. Invention made abroad. 


§ 100. Definitions 

When used in this title unless the con- 
text otherwise indicates— 

(a) The term invention“ means inven- 
tion or discovery. 

(b) The term process“ means process, art 
or method, and includes a new use of a 
known process, machine, manufacture, com- 
position of matter, or material. 

(c) The terms “United States” and “this 
country” mean the United States of America, 
its territories and possessions. 

(d) The word “patentee” includes not 
only the patentee to whom the patent was 
issued but also the successors in title to the 
patentee. 


§ 101. Inventions patentable 


Whoever invents or discovers any new and 
useful process, machine, manufacture, or 
composition of matter, or any new and use- 
ful improvement thereof, may obtain a pat- 
ent therefor, subject to the conditions and 
requirements of this title. 


$ 102. Conditions for patentability; novelty 
and loss of right to patent 

A person shall be entitled to a patent un- 
less— 

(a) the invention was known or used by 
others in this country, or patented or de- 
scribed in a printed publication in this or 
a foreign country, before the invention 
thereof by the applicant for patent, or 

(b) the invention was patented or de- 
scribed in a printed publication in this or 
a foreign country or in public use or on sale 
in this country, more than one year prior 
to the date of the application for patent in 
the United States, or 

(c) he has abandoned the invention, or 

(d) the invention was first patented or 
caused to be patented by the applicant or 
his legal representatives or assigns in a for- 
eign country prior to the date of the applica- 
tion for patent in this country or an applica- 
tion filed more than 12 months before the 
filing of the application in the United States, 
or 


novelty 


(e) the invention was described in a pat- 
ent granted on an application for patent by 
another filed in the United States before the 
invention thereof by the applicant for pat- 
ent, or 

(f) he did not himself invent the subject 
matter sought to be patented, or 

(g) before the applicant’s invention there- 
of the invention was made in this country 
by another who had not abandoned, sup- 
pressed, or concealed it. In determining 
priority of invention there shall be con- 
sidered not only the respective dates of con- 
ception and reduction to practice of the 
invention, but also the reasonable diligence 
of one who was first to conceive and last to 
reduce to practice, from a time prior to con- 
ception by the other. 


§ 103. Conditions for patentability; nonob- 
vious subject matter 


A patent may not be obtained though the 
invention is not identically disclosed or de- 
scribed as set forth in section 102 of this 
title, if the differences between the subject 
matter sought to be patented and the prior 
art are such that the subject matter as a 
whole would have been obvious at the time 
the inyention was made to a person having 
ordinary skill in the art to which said subject 
matter pertains, Patentability shall not be 
negatived by the manner in which the in- 
vention was made. . 
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§ 104. Invention made abroad 

In proceedings in the Patent Office and in 
the courts, an applicant for a patent, or a 
patentee, may not establish a date of inven- 
tion by reference to knowledge or use there- 
of, or other activity with respect thereto, in a 
foreign country, except as provided in sec- 
tion 119 of this title. Where an invention 
was made by a person, civil or military, while 
domiciled in the United States and serving 
in a foreign country in connection with op- 
erations by or on behalf of the United States, 
he shall be entitled to the same rights of 
priority with respect to such invention as if 
the same had been made in the United States. 


Chapter 11—Application for patent 


Sec. 
111. Application for patent. 
112. Specification. 


115. Oath of applicant. 

116. Joint inventors. 

117. Death or incapacity of inventor, 

118. Filing by other than inventor. 

119. Benefit of earlier filing date in foreign 
country; right of priority. 

120. Benefit of earlier filing date in the 
United States. 

121. Divisional ons. 

122. Confidential status of applications. 


§ 111. Application for patent 


Application for patent shall be made by 
the inventor, except as otherwise provided 
in this title, in writing to the Commissioner. 
Such application shall include: (1) a specifi- 
cation as prescribed by section 112 of this 
title; (2) a drawing as prescibed by section 
118 of this title, and (3) an oath by the ap- 
Plicant as prescribed by section 115 of this 
title. The application must be signed by the 
applicant and accompanied by the fee re 
quired by law. 


§ 112. Specification 
The specification shall contain a written 


manner and 
in such full, clear, concise, and exact terms 
as to enable any person skilled in the art to 
which it pertains, or with which it is most 
nearly connected, to make and use the same, 
and shall set forth the best mode contem- 
plated by the inventor of carrying out his 
invention. 

The specification shall conclude with one 
or more claims particularly pointing out and 
distinctly claiming the subject matter which 
the applicant regards as his invention. 

An element in a claim for a combination 
may be expressed as a means or step for per- 
forming a specified function without the 
recital of structure, material, or acts in sup- 
port thereof, and such claim shall be con- 
strued to cover the corresponding structure, 
material, or acts described in the specifica- 
tion and equivalent thereof. 


§ 118. Drawings 
When the nature of the case admits, the 
applicant shall furnish a drawing. 


§ 114. Models, specimens 


The Commissioner may require the appli- 
cant to furnish a model of convenient size 
to exhibit advantageously the several parts 
of his invention. 

When the invention relates to a composi- 
tion of matter, the may require 
the applicant to furnish specimens or ingre- 
dients for the purpose of inspection or ex- 
periment. 


§ 115. Oath of applicant 

The applicant shall make oath that he be- 
lieves himself to be the original and first 
inventor of the process, machine, manufac- 
ture, or composition of matter, or improve- 
ment thereof, for which he solicits a patent; 
and shall state of what country he is a 
citizen. Such oath may be made before any 
person within the United States authorized 
by law to administer oaths, or, when made 
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in a foreign country, before any diplomatic 
or consular officer of the United States au- 
thorized to administer oaths, or before any 
officer having an official seal and authorized to 
administer oaths in the foreign country in 
which the applicant may be, whose authority 
shall be proved by certificate of a diplomatic 
or consular officer of the United States, and 
such oath shall be valid if it complies with 
the laws of the state or country where made. 
When the application is made as provided in 
this title by a person other than the inventor, 
the oath may be so varied in form that it can 
be made by him. 


§ 116. Joint inventors 

When an invention is made by two or more 
persons jointly, they shall apply for patent 
jointly and each sign the application and 
make the required oath, except as otherwise 
provided in this title. 

If a joint inventor refuses to join in an 


the same rights which the omitted inventor 
would have had if he had been joined. The 
omitted inventor may subsequently join in 
the application. 

Whenever a person is joined in an appli- 
cation for patent as joint inventor through 
error, or a joint inventor is not included in 
an application through error, and such error 
arose 


§ 117. Death or incapacity of inventor 
Legal representatives of deceased inventors 
and of those under legal 


§ 118. Piling by other than inventor 
Whenever an inventor refuses to execute 


and on compliance with such regulations as 
he prescribes. 

§ 119. Benefit of earlier filing date in foreign 

country; right of priority 

An application for patent for an invention 
filed in this country by any person who has, 
or whose legal representatives or assigns 
have, previously regularly filed an applica- 
tion for a patent for the same invention in 


publication 
country more than 1 year before the date af 
the actual filing of the application in this 
country. or which had been in public use or 


§ 120. Benefit of earlier filing date in the 
United States 
An application for patent for an invention 
disclosed in the manner provided by the first 
Paragraph of section 112 of this title in an 
previously filed in the United 
States by the same inventor shall have the 
same effect, as to such invention, as though 
filed on the date of the prior application, if 
filed before the patenting or abandonment 
of or termination of proceedings on the first 
application or on an application similarly 
entitled to the benefit of the filing date of 
the first application and if it contains or ts 
amended to contain a specific reference to 
the earlier filed application. 


§ 121. Divisional applications 


tion to be restricted to one of the inventions. 
If the other invention is made the subject of 
a divisional application which complies with 
the requirements of section 120 of this title 


this section has been made, or on an appli- 
cation filed as a result of such a requirement, 
shall not be used as a reference either in 


the other application. If a divisional appli- 
cation ts directed solely to subject matter 


be questioned for failure of the Commis- 
sioner to require the application to be 
restricted to one invention. 


§ 122. Confidential status of applications 

Applications for patents shall be kept in 
confidence by the Patent Office and no infor- 
mation concerning the same given without 
authority of the applicant or owner unless 
necessary to carry out the provisions of any 
act of Congress or in such special circum- 
stances as may be determined by the Com- 
missioner. * 


Chapter 12—Ezamination of application 


Sec. 
131. Examination of — 9 


prosecuting application. 
134. Appeal to the Board of Appeals. 
135. Interferences. 


§ 131, Examination of application 


The Commissioner shall cause an examina- 
tion to be made of the application and the 
alleged new invention; and if on such ex- 
amination it appears that the a) 
is entitled to a patent under the law, the 
Commissioner shall issue a patent therefor, 
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§ 132. Notice of rejection; reexamination 

Whenever, on examination, any claim for 
a patent is rejected, or any objection or 
requirement made, the Commissioner shall 
notify the applicant thereof, stating the 
reasons for such rejection, or objection or 
requirement, together with such informa- 
tion and references as may be useful in 
judging of the propriety of continuing the 
prosecution of his application; and if after 
receiving such notice, the applicant persists 
in his claim for a patent, with or without 
amendment, tre application shall be reex- 
amined. No amendment shall introduce 
new matter into the disclosure of the 
invention, 


§ 133. Time for prosecuting application 


Upon failure of the applicant to prosecute 
the application within 6 months after any 
action therein, of which notice has been 
given or mailed to the applicant, or within 
such shorter time, not less than 30 days, as 
fixed by the Commissioner in such action, 
the application shall be regarded as aban- 
doned by the parties thereto, unless it be 
shown to the satisfaction of the Commis- 
sioner that such delay was unavoidable. 


§ 134. Appeal to the Board of Appeals 

An applicant for a patent, any of whose 
claims has been twice rejected, may appeal 
from the decision of the primary examiner 
to the Board of Appeals, having once paid 
the fee for such appeal. 


$ 135. Interferences 


Whenever an application is made for a 
patent which, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioner, would interfere with any pending 
application, or with any unexpired patent, 
he shall give notice thereof to the appli- 
cants, or applicant and patentee, as the 
case may be. The question of priority of in- 
vention shall be determined by a board of 
patent interferences (consisting of three ex- 
aminers of interferences) whose decision, 
if adverse to the claim of an applicant, shall 
constitute the final refusal by the Patent 
Office of the claims involved, and the Com- 
missioner may issue a patent to the appli- 
cant who is adjudged the prior inventor. 
A final judgment adverse to a patentee from 
which no appeal or other review has been 
or can be taken or had shall constitute can- 
cellation of the claims involved from the 
patent, and notice thereof shall be endorsed 
on copies of the patent thereafter distri- 
buted by the Patent Office. 

A claim which is the same as, or for tLe 
same or substantially the same subject mat- 
ter as, a claim of an issued patent may not 
be made in any application unless such a 
claim is made prior to 1 year from the date 
on which the patent was granted. 


Chapter 13—Review of Patent Office decision 

Sec. 

141. Appeal to Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals. 

. Notice of appeal. 

. Proceedings on appeal. 

Decision on appeal. 

. Civil action to obtain patent. 

. Civil action in case of interference. 


§ 141. Appeal to Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals 

An applicant dissatisfied with the deci- 
sion of the Board of Appeals may appeal to 
the United States Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals, thereby waiving his right to 
proceed under section 145 of this title. A 
party to an interference dissatisfied with the 
decision of the board of patent interferences 
on the question of priority may appeal to 
the United States Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals, but such appeal shall be dis- 
missed if any adverse party to such inter- 
Terence, within 20 days after the appellant 
has filed notice of appeal according to sec- 
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tion 142 of this title, files notice with the 
Commissioner that he elects to have all fur- 
ther prcceedings conducted as provided in 
section 146 of this title. Thereupon the ap- 
pellant shall have 30 days thereafter within 
which to file a civil action under section 146, 
in default of which the decision appealed 
from shall govern the further proceedings in 
the case. 


§ 142. Notice of appeal 

When an appeal is taken to the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals, the appellant shall give notice there- 
of to the Commissioner, and shall file in the 
Patent Office his reasons of appeal, specifical- 
ly set forth in writing, within such time after 
the date of the decision appealed from, not 
less than 60 days, as the Commissioner ap- 
points. 


§ 143. Proceedings on appeal 


The United States Court of Gustoms and 
Patent Appeals shall, before hearing such 
appeal, give notice of the time and place of 
the hearing to the Commissioner and the 
parties thereto. The Commissioner shall 
transmit to the court certified copies of all 
the necessary original papers and evidence in 
the case specified by the appellant and any 
additional papers and evidence specified by 
the appellee and in an ex parte case the 
Commissioner shall furnish the court with 
the grounds of the decision of the Patent 
Office, in writing, touching all the points 
involved by the reasons of appeal. 


§ 144. Decision on appeal 


The United States Court of customs and 
Patent Appeals, on petition, shall hear and 
determine such appeal on the evidence pro- 
duced before the Patent Office, and the de- 
cision shall be confined to the points set 
forth in the reasons of appeal. Upon its 
determination the court shall return to the 
Commissioner a certificate of its proceedings 
and decision, which shall be entered of rec- 
ord in the Patent Office and govern the fur- 
ther proceedings in the case. 


§ 145. Civil action to obtain patent 


An applicant dissatisfied with the decision 
of the Board of Appeals may, unless appeal 
has been taken to the United States Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals, have remedy 
by civil action against the Commissioner in 
the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia if commenced within 
such time after such decision, not less than 
60 days, as the Commissioner appoints. The 
court may adjudge that such applicant is en- 
titled to receive a patent for his invention, 
as specified in any of his claims involved in 
the decision of the Board of Appeals, as the 
facts in the case may appear and such ad- 
judication shall authorize the Commissioner 
to issue such patent on compliance with the 
requirements of law. All the expenses of the 
proceedings shall be paid by the applicant. 


§ 146. Civil action in case of interference 


Any party to an interference dissatisfied 
with the decision of the board of patent in- 
terferences on the question of priority, may 
have remedy by civil action, if commenced 
within such time after such decision, not less 
than 60 days, as the Commissioner appoints 
or as provided in section 141 of this title, 
unless he has appealed to the United States 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, and 
such appeal is pending or has been decided. 
In such suits the record in the Patent Office 
shall be admitted on motion of either party 
upon the terms and conditions as to costs, 
expenses, and the further cross-examination 
of the witnesses as the court imposes, with- 
out prejudice to the right of the parties to 
take further testimony, The testimony and 
exhibits of the record in the Patent Office 
when admitted shall have the same effect 
as if originally taken and produced in the 
suit, 
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Such suit may be instituted against the 
party in interest as shown by the records of 
the Patent Office at the time of the decision 
complained of, but any party in interest may 
become a party to the action. If there be 
adverse parties residing in a plurality of 
districts not embraced within the same State, 
or an adverse party residing in a foreign 
country, the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia shall have juris- 
diction and may issue summons against the 
adverse parties directed to the marshal of 
any district in which any adverse party re- 
sides. Summons against adverse parties re- 
siding in foreign countries may be served by 
publication or otherwise as the court directs, 
The Conimissioner shall not be a necessary 
party but he shall be notified of the filing 
of the suit by the clerk of the court in which 
it is filed and shall have the right to inter- 
vene. Judgment of the court in favor of 
the right of an applicant to a patent shall 
authorize the Commissioner to issue such 
patent on the filing in the Patent Office of a 
certified copy of the judgment and on com- 
Pliance with the requirements of law. 


Chapter 14—Issue of patent 


Sec. 

151. Time of issue of patent. 

152. Issue of patent to assignee. 
153. How issued. 

154. Contents and term of patent. 


§ 151. Time of issue of patent 


The patent shall issue within 3 months 
from the date of the payment of the final 
fee, which shall be paid not later than 6 
months after written notice to the applicant 
of allowance of the application, but the Com- 
missioner may accept the final fee if paid 
within 1 year after the 6-month period for 
payment, and the patent shall issue. 


§ 152. Issue of patent to assignee 

Patents may be granted to the assignee of 
the inventor of record in the Patent Office, 
upon the application made and the specifica- 
tion sworn to by the inventor, except as 
otherwise provided in this title. 


§ 153. How issued 

Patents shall be issued in the name of 
the United States of America, under the 
seal of the Patent Office, and shall be signed 
by the Commissioner or have his signature 
placed thereon and attested by an officer 
of the Patent Office designated by the Com- 
missioner, and shall be recorded in the 
Patent Office. 
§ 154. Contents and term of patent 

Every patent shall contain a short title 
of the invention and a grant to the patentee, 
his heirs or assigns, for the term of 17 
years, of the right to exclude others from 
making, using, or selling the invention 
throughout the United States, referring to 
the specification for the particulars thereof. 
A copy of the specification and drawings 
shall be annexed to the patent and be a part 
thereof. 


Chapter 15—Plant patents 


Sec. 

161. Patents for plants. 

162. Description, claim. 

163. Grant. 

164. Assistance of Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


$ 161. Patents for plants 

Whoever invents or discovers and asexually 
reproduces any distinct and new variety of 
plant, other than a tuberpropagated plant, 
may obtain a patent therefor, subject to the 
conditions and requirements of this title. 

The provisions of this title relating to 
patents for inventions shall apply to patents 
for plants, except as otherwise provided. 


$ 162. Description, claim 


No plant patent shall be declared invalid 
for noncompliance with section 112 of this 
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title if the description is as complete as is 
reasonably possible. e 

The claim in the specification shall be in 
formal terms to the plant shown and de- 
scribed. 


§ 163. Grant 

In the case of a plant patent the grant 
shall be of the right to exclude others 
from asexually reproducing the plant or 
selling or using the plant so reproduced. 


§ 164. Assistance of Department of Agricul- 
ture 


The President may by Executive order 
direct the Secretary of Agriculture, in ac- 
cordance with the requests of the Commis- 
sioner, for the purpose of carrying into ef- 
fect the provisions of this title with respect 
to plants (1) to furnish available informa- 
tion of the Departmrent of Agriculture, (2) 
to conduct through the appropriate bureau 
or division of the Department research upon 
special problems, or (3) to detail to the Com- 
missioner officers and employees of the De- 
partment. 


Chapter 16—Designs 


Sec. 

171. Patents for designs. 
172. Right of priority. 

173. Term of design patent. 


§ 171. Patents for designs 

Whoever invents any new, original, and 
ornamental design for an article of manu- 
facture may obtain a patent therefor, sub- 
ject to the conditions and requirements of 
this title. 

The provisions of this title relating to 
patents for inventions shall apply to patents 
for designs, except as otherwise provided. 


$ 172. Right of priority 

The right of priority provided for by sec- 
tion 119 of this title and the time specified 
in section 102 (d) shall be 6 months in 
the case of designs. 


$ 173. Term of design patent 

Patents for designs may be granted for the 
term of 3 years and 6 months, or for 7 years, 
or for 14 years, as the applicant, in his ap- 
plication, elects. 


-Chapter 17—Secrecy of certain inventions 
and filing applications in foreign country 


181. Secrecy of certain inventions and with- 
holding of patent. 


182. Abandonment of invention for unau- 

thorized disclosure, 

1&3. Right of compensation. 

184. Filing of application in foreign country. 
185. Patent barred for filing without license. 
. Penalty. 

187. Nonapplicability to certain persons. 
188. Rules and regulations, delegation of 

power. 


§ 181. Secrecy of certain inventions and 
withholding of patent 

Whenever publication or disclosure by the 
grant of a patent on an invention in which 
the Government has a property interest 
might, in the opinion of the head of the in- 
terested Government agency, be detrimental 
to the national security, the Commissioner 
upon being so notified shall order that the 
invention be kept secret and shall withhold 
the grant of a patent therefor under the con- 
ditions set forth hereinafter. 

Whenever the publication or disclosure 
of an invention by the granting of a patent, 
in which the Government does not have a 
property interest, might, in the opinion of 
the Commissioner, be detrimental to the 
national security, he shall make the applica- 
tion for patent in which such invention is 
disclosed available for inspection to the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Secretary of 
Defense, and the chief officer of any other 
department or agency of the Government 
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designated by the President as a defense 
agency of the United States. 

Each individual to whom the application 
is disclosed shall sign a dated acknowledg- 
ment thereof, which acknowledgment shall 
be entered in the file of the application. H, 
in the opinion of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Secretary of a Defense Depart- 
ment, or the chief officer of another depart- 
ment or agency so designated, the publica- 
tion or disclosure of the invention by the 
granting of a patent therefor w uld be detri- 
mental to the national security, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Secretary of a De- 
fense Department, or such other chief officer 
shall notify the Commissioner and the Com- 
missioner shall order that the invention be 
kept secret and shall withhold the grant 
of a patent for such period as the national 
interest requires, and notify the applicant 
thereof. Upon proper showing by the head 
of the department or agency who caused 
the secrecy order to be issued that the 
examination of the application might jeop- 
ardize the national interest, the Commis- 
sioner shall thereupon maintain the appli- 
cation in a sealed condition and notify the 
applicant thereof. The owner of an applica- 
tion which has been placed under a secrecy 
order shall have a right to appeal from the 
order to the Secretary of Commerce under 
rules prescribed by him. 

An invention shall not be ordered kept 
secret and the grant of a patent withheld 
for a period of more than 1 year. The Com- 
missioner shall renew the order at the end 
thereof, or at the end of any renewal period, 
for additional periods of 1 year upon noti- 
fication by the head of the department or 
the chief officer of the agency who caused 
the order to be issued that an affirmative 
determination has been made that the na- 
tional interest continues so to require. An 
order in effect, or issued, during a time when 
the United States is at war, shall remain in 
effect for the duration of hostilities and 1 
year following cessation of hostilities. An 
order in effect, or issued, during a national 
emergency declared by the President shall 
remain in effect for the duration of the na- 
tional emergency and 6 months thereafter. 
The Commissioner may rescind any order 
upon notification by the heads of the depart- 
ments and the chief officers of the agencies 
who caused the order to be issued that the 
publication or disclosure of the invention is 
no longer deemed detrimental to the national 
security. 


§ 182. Abandonment of invention for un- 
authorized disclosure 


The invention disclosed in an application 
for patent subject to an order made pursuant 
to section 181 of this title may be held 
abandoned upon its being established by the 
Commissioner that in violation of said order 
the invention has been published or dis- 
closed or that an application for a patent 
therefor has been filed in a foreign country 
by the inventor, his successors, assigns, or 
legal representatives, or anyone in privity 
with him or them, without the consent of 
the Commissioner. The abandonment shall 
be held to have occurred as of the time of 
violation. The consent of the Commissioner 
shall not be given without the concurrence 
of the heads of the departments and the 
chief officers of the agencies who caused the 
order to be issued. A holding of abandon- 
ment shall constitute forfeiture by the ap- 
plicant, his successors, assigns, or legal rep- 
resentatives, or anyone in privity with him 
or them, of all claims against the United 
States based upon such invention. 

§ 183. Right to compensation 

An applicant, his successors, assigns, or 
legal representatives, whose patent is with- 
held as herein provided, shall have the right, 
beginning at the date the applicant is noti- 
fied that, except for such order, his applica- 

ion is otherwise in condition for allow- 
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ance, or February 1, 1952, whichever is later, 
and ending 6 years after a patent is issued 
thereon, to apply to the head of any de- 
partment or agency who caused the order 
to be issued for compensation for the damage 
caused by the order of secrecy and/or for 
the use of the invention by the Govern- 
ment, resulting from his disclosure. The 
right to compensation for use shall 

on the date of the first use of the invention 
by the Government. The head of the de- 
partment or agency is authorized, upon the 
presentation of a claim, to enter into an 
agreement with the applicant, his successors, 
assigns, or legal representatives, in full set- 
tlement for the damage and/or use. This 
settlement agreement shall be conclusive for 
all purposes not withstanding any other pro- 
vision of law to the contrary. If full set- 
tlement of the claim cannot be effected, the 
head of the department or agency may award 
and pay to such applicant, his successors, 
assigns, or legal representatives, a sum not 
exceeding 75 percent of the sum which 
the head of the department or agency con- 
siders just compensation for the damage 
and/or use. A claimant may bring suit 
against the United States in the Court of 
Claims or in the district court of the United 
States for the district in which such claimant 
is a resident for an amount which when 
added to the award shall constitute just 
compensation for the damage and/or use of 
the invention by the Government. The 
owner of any patent issued upon an applica- 
tiqu that was subject to a secrecy order is- 
sued pursuant to section 181 of this title, 
who did not apply for compensation as above 
provided, shall have the right, after the date 
of issuance of such patent, to bring suit in 
the Court of Claims for just compensation 
for the damage caused by reason of the 
order of and/or use by the Govern- 
ment of the invention resulting from his 
disclosure. The right to compensation for 
use shall begin on the date of the first use 
of the invention by the Government. In a 
suit under the provisions of this section the 
United States may avail itself of all defenses 
it may plead in an action under section 1498 
of title 28. This section shall not confer a 
right of action on anyone or his successors, 
assigns, or legal representatives, who while 
in the full-time employment or service of 
the United States, discovered, invented, or 
developed the invention on which the claim 
is based. 


$184. Filing of application in foreign coun- 
try 


Except when authorized by a license ob- 
tained from the Commissioner a person shall 
not file or cause or authorize to be filed in 
any foreign country prior to 6 months after 
filing in the United States an application 
for patent or for the registration of a utility 
model, industrial design, or model in respect 
of an invention made in this country. A 
license shall not be granted with respect 
to an invention subject to an order issued 
by the Commissioner pursuant to section 
181 of this title without the concurrence 
of the head of the departments and the 
chief officers of the agencies who caused the 
order to be issued. The license may be 
granted retroactively where an application 
has been inadvertently filed abroad and the 
application does not disclose an invention 
within the scope of section 181 of this title. 

The term “application” when used in this 
chapter includes applications and any modi- 
fications, amendments, or supplements there- 
to, or divisions thereof. 


§ 185. Patent barred for filing without 
license 

Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
law any person, and his successors, assigns, 
or legal representatives, shall not receive a 
United States patent for an invention if that 
person, or his successors, assigns, or legal 
representatives shall, without procuring the 
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license prescribed in section 184 of this title, 
have made, or consented to or assisted an- 
other’s making, application in a foreign coun- 
try for a patent or for the registration of 
a utility model, industrial design, or model 
in respect of the invention. A United States 
patent issued to such person, his successors, 
assigns, or legal representatives shall be in- 
valid. 


§ 186. Penalty 


Whoever, during the period or periods of 
time an invention has been ordered to be 
kept secret and the grant of a patent thereon 
withheld pursuant to section 181 of this 
title, shall, with knowledge of such order 
and without due authorization, willfully pub- 
lish or disclose or authorize or cause to be 
published or disclosed the invention, or ma- 
terial information with respect thereto, or 
whoever, in violation of the provisions of 
section 184 of this title, shall file or cause 
or authorize to be filed in any foreign coun- 
try an application for patent or for the 
registration of a utility model, industrial 
design, or model in respect of any invention 
made in the United States, shall, upon con- 
viction, be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than 2 years, or 
both, 


§ 187. Nonapplicability to certain persons 


The prohibitions and penalties of this 
chapter shall not apply to any officer or agent 
of the United States acting within the scope 
of his authority, nor to any person acting 
upon his written instructions or permission. 


§ 188. Rules and regulations, delegation of 
power 

The Atomic Energy Commission, the Sec- 
retary of a defense department, the chief 
officer of any other department or agency of 
the Government designated by the President 
as a defense agency of the United States, 
and the Secretary of Commerce, may sepa- 
rately issue rules and regulations to enable 
the respective department or agency to carry 
out the provisions of this chapter, and may 
delegate any power conferred by this chap- 
ter. 


PART III—PATENTS AND PROTECTION OF PATENT 


RIGHTS 
Chapter Sec, 
25. Amendment and correction of Pat- 
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26. Ownership and assignment. 
27. Government interests in patents 266 
28. Infringement of patents . 
29. Remedies for infringement of pat- 
ent and other actions 281 


Chapter 25—Amendment and correction of 
patents 


251. Reissue of defective patents. 

. Effect of reissue. 

Disclaimer. 

. Certificate of correction of Patent Office 
mistake. 

. Certificate of correction of applicant’s 

mistake. 
-256. Misjoiner of inventor. 


§ 251. Reissues of defective patents 


Whenever any patent is, through error 
without any deceptive intention, deemed 
wholly or partly inoperative or invalid, by 
reason of a defective specification or draw- 
ing, or by reason of the patentee claiming 
more or less than he had a right to claim 
in the patent, the Commissioner shall, on 
the surrender of such patent and the pay- 
ment of the fee required by law, reissue the 
patent for the invention disclosed in the 
original patent, and in accordance with a 
new and amended application, for the un- 
expired part of the term of the original 
patent. No new matter shall be introduced 
into the application for reissue. 

The Commissioner may issue several re- 
issued patents for distinct and separate 
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parts the thing patented, upon demand of 
the applicant, and upon payment of the 
required fee for a reissue for each of such 
reissued patents. 

The provisions of this title relating to ap- 
plications for patent shall be applicable to 
applications for reissue of a patent, except 
that application for reissue may be made 
and sworn to by the assignee of the entire 
interest if the application does not seek to 
enlarge the scope of the claims of the orig- 
inal patent. 

No reissued patent shall be granted enlarg- 
ing the scope of the claims of the original 
patent unless applied for within 2 years from 
the grant of the original patent. 


§ 252. Effective of reissue 


The surrender of the original patent shall 
take effect upon the issue of the reissued 
patent, and every reissued patent shall have 
the same effect and operation in law, on the 
trial of actions for causes thereafter arising, 
as if the same had been originally granted 
in such amended form, but insofar as the 
claims of the original and reissued patents 
are identical, such surrender shall not affect 
any action then pending nor abate any cause 
of action then existing, and the reissued 
patent, to the extent that its claims are 
identical with the original patent, shall con- 
stitute a continuation thereof and have effect 
continuously from the date of the original 
patent. 

No reissued patent shall abridge or affect 
the right of any person or his successors in 
business who made, purchased or used prior 
to the grant of a reissue anything patented 
by the reissued patent, to continue the use 
of, or to sell to others to be used or sold, the 
specific thing so made, purchased or used, 
unless the making, using or selling of such 
thing infringes a valid claim of the reissued 
patent which was in the original patent. The 
court before which such matter is in ques- 
tion may provide for the continued manu- 
facture, use or sale of the thing made, pur- 
chased or used as specified, or for the manu- 
facture, use or sale of which substantial prep- 
aration was made before the grant of the 
reissue, and it may also provide for the con- 
tinued practice of any process patented by 
the reissue, practiced, or for the practice 
of which substantial preparation was made, 
prior to the grant of the reissue, to the ex- 
tent and under such terms as the court deems 
equitable for the protection of investments 
made or business commenced before the 
grant of the reissue. 


§ 253. Disclaimer 


Whenever, without any deceptive inten- 
tion, a claim of a patent is invalid the re- 
maining claims shall not thereby be rendered 
invalid. A patentee, whether of the whole or 
any sectional interest therein, may, on pay- 
ment of the fee required by law, make dis- 
claimer of any complete claim, stating there- 
in the extent of his interest in such patent. 
Such disclaimer shall be in writing, and re- 
corded in the Patent Office; and it shall 
thereafter be considered as part of the orig- 
inal patent to the extent of the interest pos- 
sessed by the disclaimant and by those 
claiming under him. 

In like manner any patentee or applicant 
may disclaim or dedicate to the public the 
entire term, or any terminal part of the 
term, of the patent granted or to be granted, 


§ 254. Certificate of correction of Patent 
Office mistake 


Whenever a mistake in a patent, incurred 
through the fault of the Patent Office, is 
clearly disclosed: by the records of the Office, 
the Commissioner may issue a certificate of 
correction stating the fact and nature of such 
mistake, under seal, without charge, to be 
recorded in the records of patents. A printed 
copy thereof shall be attached to each printed 
copy of the patent, and such certificate shall 
be considered as part of the original patent. 
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Every such patent, together with such cer- 
tificate, shall have the same effect and op- 
eration in law on the trial of actions for 
causes thereafter arising as if the same had 
been originally issued in such corrected form. 
The Commissioner may issue a corrected 
patent without charge in lieu of and with 
like effect as a certificate of correction. 


§ 255. Certificate of correction of applicant’s 
mistake 


Whenever a mistake of a clerical or typo- 
graphical nature, or of minor character, 
which was not the fault of the Patent Office, 
appears in a patent and a showing has been 
made that such mistake occurred in good 
faith the Commissioner may, upon payment 
of the required fee, issue a certificate of cor- 
rection, if the correction does not involve 
such changes in the patent as would con- 
stitute new matter or would require re- 
examination. Such patent, together with the 
certificate, shall have the same effect and 
operation in law on the trial of actions for 
causes thereafter arising as if the same had 
been originally issued in such corrected form. 


§ 256. Misjoinder of inventor 


Whenever a patent is issued on the appli- 
cation of persons as joint inventors and it 
appears that one of such persons was not in 
fact a joint inventor, and that he was in- 
cluded as a joint inventor by error and with- 
out any deceptive intention, the Commis- 
sioner may, on application of all the parties 
and assignees, with proof of the facts and 
such other requirements as may be imposed, 
issue a certificate deleting the name of the 
erroneously joined person from the patent. 

Whenever a patent is issued and it appears 
that a person was a joint inventor, but was 
omitted by error and without deceptive in- 
tention on his part, the Commissioner may, 
on application of all the parties and assign- 
ees, with proof of the facts and such other re- 
quirements as may be imposed, issue a cer- 
tificate adding his name to the patent as a 
joint inventor. 

The misjoinder or nonjoinder of joint in- 
ventors shall not invalidate a patent, if such 
error can be corrected as provided in this 
section. The court before which such matter 
is called in question may order correction of 
the patent on notice and hearing of all par- 
ties concerned and the Commissioner shall 
issue a certificate accordingly. 


Chapter 26—Ownership and assignment 


Sec. 
261. Ownership: assignment. 
262. Joint owners. 


§ 261. Ownership: assignment 


Subject to the provisions of this title, pat- 
ents shall have the attributes of personal 
property. 

Applications for patent, patents, or any in- 
terest therein, shall be assignable in law by 
an instrument in writing. The applicant, 
patentee, or his assigns or legal representa- 
tives may in like manner grant and convey 
an exclusive right under his application for 
patent, or patents, to the whole or any spe- 
cified part of the United States. 

A certificate of acknowledgment under the 
hand and official seal of a person authorized 
to administer oaths within the United States, 
or, in a foreign country, of a diplomatic or 
consular officer of the United States or an 
officer authorized to administer oaths whose 
authority is proved by a certificate of a diplo- 
matic or consular officer of the United States, 
shall be prima facie evidence of the execu- 
tion of an assignment, grant or conveyance 
of a patent or application for patent. 

An assignment, grant or conveyance shall 
be void as against any subsequent purchaser 
or mortgagee for a valuable consideration, 
without notice, unless it is recorded in the 
Patent Office within 3 months from its date 
or prior to the date of such subsequent pur- 
chase or mortgage. 
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§ 262. Joint owners 


In the absence of any agreement to the 
contrary, each of the joint owners of a pat- 
ent may make, use or sell the patented in- 
vention without the consent of and without 
accounting to the other owners. 


Chapter 27—Government interests in patents 


Sec. 

266. Issue of patents without fees to Gov- 
ernment employees. 

267. Time for taking action in Government 
applications. 


§ 266. Issue of patents without fees to Gov- 
ernment employees 

The Commissioner may grant, subject to 
the provisions of this title, to any officer, en- 
listed man, or employee of the Government, 
except officers and employees of the Patent 
Office, a patent without the payment of fees, 
when the head of a department or agency 
certifies the invention is used or likely to be 
used in the public interest and the appli- 
cant in his application states that the in- 
vention described therein, if patented, may 
be manufactured and used by or for the 
Government for governmental purposes 
without the payment to him of any royalty 
thereon, which stipulation shall be included 
in the patent. 


§ 267. Time for taking action in Govern- 
ment applications 


Notwi the provisions of sections 
133 and 151 of this title, the Commissioner 
may extend the time for taking any action 
to 3 years, when an application has become 
the property of the United States and the 
head of the appropriate department or 
agency of the Government has certified to 
the Commissioner that the invention dis- 
closed therein is important to the armament 
or defense of the United States. 


Chapter 28—Injringement of patents 


Sec. 

271. Infringement of patent. 

272. Temporary presence in the United 
States. 


§ 271. Infringement of patent 


(a) Except as otherwise provided in this 
title, whoever without authority makes, uses 
or sells any patented invention, within the 
United States during the term of the patent 
therefor, infringes the patent. 

(b) Whoever actively Induces infringe- 
ment of a patent shall be liable as an in- 
fringer. 

(c) Whoever sells a component of a pat- 
ented machine, manufacture, combination 
or composition, or a material or apparatus 
for use in practicing a patented process, con- 
stituting a material part of the invention, 
knowing the same to be especially made or 
especially adapted for use in an infringe- 
ment of such patent, and not a staple article 
or commodity of commerce suitable for sub- 
stantial noninfringing use, shall be liable as 
a contributory infringer. 

(d) No patent owner otherwise entitled 
to relief for infringement or contributory in- 
fringement of a patent shall be denied relief 
or deemed guilty of misuse or illegal exten- 
sion of the patent right by reason of his hav- 
ing done one or more of the following: (1) 
derived revenue from acts which if per- 
formed by another without his consent 
would constitute contributory infringement 
of the patent; (2) licensed or authorized an- 
other to perform acts which if performed 
without his consent would constitute con- 
tributory infringement of the patent; (3) 
sought to enforce his patent rights against 
infringement or contributory infringement. 


272. Temporary presence in the United 
States 


The use of any invention in any vessel, 
aircraft or vehicle of any country which af- 
fords similar privileges to vessels, aircraft or 
vehicles of the United States, entering the 
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United States temporarily or accidentally, 
shall not constitute infringement of any 
patent, if the invention is used exclusively 
for the needs of the vessel, aircraft or vehicle 
and is not sold in or used for the manufac- 
ture of anything to be sold in or exported 
from the United States. 


Chapter 29—Remedies for infringement of 
patent, and other actions 

Sec. 

281. Remedy for infringement of patent. 

282. Presumption of validity; defenses. 

283. Injunction. 

284. Damages. 

285. Attorney fees. 

286. Time limitation on damages. 

287. Limitation on damages; marking and 
notice. 

288. Action for infringement of a patent con- 
taining an invalid claim. 

289. Additional remedy for infringement of 
design patent. 

290. Notice of patent suits. 

291. Interfering patents. 

292. False marking. 

29%. Nonresident patentee, 
notice. 


§ 281. Remedy for infringement of patent 


A patentee shall have remedy by civil ac- 
tion for infringement of his patent. 

§ 282. Presumption of validity; defenses 

A patent shall be presumed valid. The 
burden of establishing invalidity of a patent 
shall rest on a party asserting it. 

The following shall be defenses in any ac- 
tion involving the validity or infringement of 
a patent and shall be pleaded: 

(1) Noninfringement or absence of liabil- 
ity for infringement, 

(2) Invalidity of the patent or any claim 
in suit on any ground specified in part II 
of this title as a condition for patentability, 

(3) Invalidity of the patent or any claim 
in suit for failure to comply with any re- 
quirement of sections 112 or 251 of this title, 

(4) Any other fact or act made a defense 
by this title. 

In actions involving the validity or in- 
fringement of a patent the party asserting 
invalidity or noninfringement shall give 
notice in the pleadings or otherwise in writ- 
ing to the adverse party at least 30 days be- 
fore the trial, of the country, number, date, 
and name of the patentee of any patent, the 
title, date, and page numbers of any publica- 
tion to be relied upon as anticipation of the 
patent in suit or, except in actions in the 
United States Court of Claims, as showing 
the state of the art, and the name and ad- 
dress of any person who may be relied upon 
as the prior inventor or as having prior 
knowledge of or as having previously used 
or offered for sale the invention of the patent 
in suit. In the absence of such notice proof 
of the said matters may not be made at the 
trial except on such terms as the court 
requires. 

§ 283. Injunction 

The several courts having jurisdiction of 
cases under this title may grant injunctions 
in accordance with the principles of equity 
to prevent the violation of any right secured 
by patent, on such terms as the court deems 
reasonable. 


§ 284. Damages 

Upon adjudging a patent valid and in- 
fringed, the court shall award the claimant 
damages adequate to compensate for the 
infringement, but in no event less than a 
reasonable royalty for the use made of the 
invention by the infringer, together with in- 
terest and costs as fixed by the court. 

When the damages are not found by a jury, 
the court shall assess them. In either event 
the court may increase the damages up to 
three times the amount found or assessed, 

The court may receive expert testimony 
as an aid to the determination of damages 


service and 
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or of what royalty would be reasonable under 
the circumstances. 


§ 285. Attorney fees 


The court in exceptional cases may award 
reasonable attorney fees to the prevailing 
party. 

§ 286. Time limitation on damages. 

Except as otherwise provided by law, no 
recovery shall be had for any infringement 
committed more than 6 years prior to the 
filing of the complaint or counterclaim for 
infringement in the action. 

In the case of claims against the United 
States Government for use of a patented 
invention, the period before bringing suit, up 
to 6 years, between the date of receipt of a 
written claim for compensation by the de- 
partment or agency of the Government hav- 
ing authority to settle such claim, and the 
date of mailing by the Government of & no- 
tice to the claimant that his claim has been 
denied shall not be counted as part of the 
period referred to in the preceding para- 
graph. 


§ 287. Limitation on damages; marking and 
notice 


Patentees, and persons making or selling 
any patented article for or under them, may 
give notice to the public that the same is 
patented, either by fixing thereon the word 
“patent” or the abbreviation pat.“, together 
with the number of the patent, or when, 
from the character of the article, this cannot 
be done, by fixing to it, or to the package 
wherein one or more of them is contained, a 
label containing a like notice. In the event 
of failure so to mark, no damages shall be 
be recovered by the patentee in any action 
for infringement, except on proof that the 
infringer was notified of the infringement 
and continued to infringe thereafter, in 
which event damages may be recovered only 
for infringement occurring after such notice. 
Filing of an action for infringement shall 
constitute such notice. 


§ 288. Action for infringement of a patent 
containing an invalid claim 


Whenever, without deceptive intention, a 
claim of a patent is invalid, an action may 
be maintained for the infringement of a 
claim of the patent which may be valid. 
The patentee shall recover no costs unless a 
disclaimer of the invalid claim has been 
entered at the Patent Office before the com- 
mencement of the suit. 


§ 289. Additional remedy for infringement of 
design patent 

Whoever during the term of a patent for a 
design, without license of the owner, (1) ap- 
plies the patented design, or any colorable 
imitation thereof, to any article of manufac- 
ture for the purpose of sale, or (2) sell or 
exposes for sale any article of manufacture to 
which such design or colorable imitation has 
been applied shall be liable to the owner to 
the extent of his total profit, but not less 
than $250, recoverable in any United States 
district court having jurisdiction of the 
parties. 

Nothing in this section shall prevent, less- 
en, or impeach any other remedy which an 
owner of an infringed patent has under the 
provisions of this title, but he shall not twice 
recover the profit made from the infringe- 
ment. 


§ 290. Notice of patent suit 


Ths clerks of the courts of the United 
States, within 1 month after the filing of 
an action under this title shall give notice 
thereof in writing to the Commisisoner, set- 
ting forth so far as known the names and 
addresses of the parties, name of the inyen- 
tor, and the designating number of the pat- 
ent upon which the action has been brought. 
If any other patent is subsequently included 
in the action he shall give like notice there- 
of. Within 1 month after the decision is 
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rendered or a judgment issued the clerk of 
the court shall give notice thereof to the 
Commissioner. The Commissioner shall, on 
receipt of such notices, enter the same in 
the file of such patent. 


§ 291. Interfering patents 


The owner of an interfering patent may 
have relief against the owner of another by 
civil action, and the court may adjudge the 
question of the validity of any of the inter- 
fering patents, in whole or in part. The pro- 
visions of the second paragraph of section 
146 of this title shall apply to actions brought 
under this section. 


§ 292. False marking 


(a) Whoever. without the consent of the 
pantentee, marks upon, or affixes to, or uses 
in advertising in connection with anything 
made, used, or sold by him, the name of any 
imitation cf the name of the patentee, the 
patent number, or the words patent,“ “pat- 
entee,” or the like, with the intent of coun- 
terfeiting or mitating the mark of the pat- 
entee, or of deceiving the public and induc- 
ing them to believe that the thing was made 
or sold by or with the consent of the pat- 
entee; or 

Whoever marks upon, or affixes to, or uses 
in advertising in connection with any un- 
patented article, the word “patent” or any 
word or number importing that the same is 
patented, for the purpose of deceiving the 
public; or 

Whoever marks upon, or affixes to, or uses 
in advertising in connection with any article, 
the words “patent applied for,” “patent pend- 
ing,’ or any word importing that an applica- 
tion for patent has been made, when no 
application for patent has been made, or, if 
made, is not pending, for the purpose of 
deceiving the public— 

Shall be fined not more than $500 for every 
such offense. 

(b) Any person may sue for the penalty, 
in which event one-half shall go to the per- 
son suing and the other to the use of the 
United States. 


§ 293. Nonresident patentee; service and no- 
tice 


Every patentee not residing in the United 
States may file in the Patent Office a writ- 
ten designation stating the name and ad- 
dress of a person residing within the United 
States on whom may be served process or 
notice of proceedings affecting the patent or 
rights thereunder. If the person designated 
cannot be found at the address given in the 
last designation, or if no person has been 
designated, the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia shall have juris- 
diction end summons shall be served by pub- 
lication or otherwise as the court directs. 
The court shall have the same jurisdiction 
to take any action respecting the patent or 
rights thereunder that it would have if the 
patentee were personally within the jurisdic- 
tion of the court. 

Sec. 2. Section 21 of the act approved July 
5, 1946 (60 Stat. 435) (U. S. C., title 15, sec. 
1071, 1946 ed.), is amended by striking out 
“Revised Statutes 4911” and inserting 35 
United States Code, section 141”; by strik- 
ing out “section 4915, Revised Statutes” and 
inserting “35 United States Code, sections 
145 and 146”; and by striking out “Revised 
Statutes 4915“, appearing twice in said sec- 
tion, and inserting “35 United States Code, 
section 146.“ 

Sec, 3. If any provision of title 35, as en- 
acted vy section 1 hereof, is declared uncon- 
stitutional or is held invalid, the validity of 
the remainder of this title shall not be 
affected. 

Sec. 4. (a) This act shall take effect on 
January 1, 1953, and shall apply to all ap- 
Plications for patent filed on or after such 
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date and to all patents granted on such ap- 
plications. It shall apply to further pro- 
ceedings on applications pending on such 
date and to patents granted on such appli- 
cations except as otherwise provided. It 
shall apply to unexpired patents granted 
prior to such date except as otherwise 
provided. 

(b) Section 102 (d) of title 35, as enacted 
by section 1 hereof, shall not apply to exist- 
ing patents and pending applications, but 
the law previously in effect, namely, the first 
paragraph of Revised Statutes 4887 (U. S. C., 
title 35, sec. 32, first paragraph, 1946 ed.), 
shall apply to such patents and applications. 

(c) Section 119, second paragraph, of title 
35 as enacted by section 1 hereof shall not 
apply to existing patents. 

(d) The period of 1 year specified in sec- 
tion 102 (b) of title 35 as enacted by sec- 
tion 1 hereof shall not apply in the case of 
applications filed before August 5, 1940, and 
patents granted on such applications, and 
with respect to such applications and pat- 
ents, said period is 2 years instead of 1 year. 

(e) Nothing contained in title 35, as en- 
acted by section 1 hereof, shall operate to 
nullify any judicial finding prior to the ef- 
fective date of this act on the validity of any 
patent by a court of competent jurisdiction. 

(f) Nothing in title 35, as enacted by sec- 
tion 1 hereof, shall affect any provision of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 (Aug. 1, 1946, 
ch. 724, 60 Stat. 755). 

(g) The period of 1 year specified in sec- 
tion 4 of title 35 as enacted by section 1 
hereof shall not apply in the case of appli- 
cations filed before the effective date of this 
act. 

(h) The repeal of sections 1-9, 11, 12 of the 
act of Congress approved February 1, 1952 
(ch. 4, 66 Stat. 3), shall not affect any rights 
or liabilities existing on the date of ap- 
proval of this act. An order of secrecy is- 
sued under or in effect under the repealed 
act and in effect on the date of approval 
of this act, shall be considered as issued un- 
der this act, and any claims arising under 
the repealed act or subject to presentation 
and determination pursuant thereto and v^- 
settled as of the effective date of this act, 
may be presented and determined pursuant 
to the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 5. The sections or parts thereof of 
the Revised Statutes or Statues at Large 
enumerated in the following schedule are 
hereby repealed. Any rights or liabilities 
now existing under such sections or parts 
thereof shall not be affected by this repeal. 


U. S. Code, 1946 edition 
Pevised Statutes 


Title Section 
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1925—Mar. 4. 
1 The part relating to the seranting of patents to Govern- 
ment employees without fees. 
? The part relating to certified copies of drawings and 
specificat tions. 
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3 The part relating to fees for recording assignments. 
The part amending R. S. 4894, 

The part relating to the price of copies of patents. 
* The part relating to payment of fees. 


Statutes at Large Ta 5 5 
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1951—Oct. 31. 72a. 
1952—Feb. 1.. 151. 
152. 
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154. 
155. 
156. 
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? The part syrg ie to noe fee for copies of specifications 
and drawings of paten 
The bill was AEN: to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TRANSFER BY SECRETARY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE TO DEPARTMENT OF 
THE NAVY OF CERTAIN PROP- 
ERTY AT SHUMAKER, ARK. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1403) to 
authorize and direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to transfer to the Depart- 
ment of the Navy certain property at 
Shumaker, Ark. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized and directed to 
transfer, without exchange of funds, to the 
custody and control of the Navy Department 
a parcel of land, with any improvements 
thereon, at the United States Naval Ammu- 
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nition Depot, Shumaker, in Calhoun County, 
Ark., containing 118 acres, more or less, be- 
ing the same parcel of land described in a 
revocable permit from the War Food Admin- 
istration to the Navy Department dated June 
23, 1945, and which is now occupied and used 
as an integral part of the said ammunition 
depot. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


EASEMENTS FOR RIGHTS-OF-WAY 
FOR THE TRANSMISSION LINES 
ACROSS NATIONAL FOREST LANDS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1630) to 
amend the provision in the act of March 
4, 1911—Thirty-sixth Statutes, pages 
1235, 1253—authorizing the granting of 
easements for rights-of-way for electri- 
cal transmission, telephone, and tele- 
graph lines and poles. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the fourth para- 
graph under the subheading “Improvement 
of the National Forests” under the heading 
“Forest Service” of the act entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1912” (26 Stat. 1253, 43 U. S. C. 961) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“That the head of the department having 
jurisdiction over the lands be, and he hereby 
is, authorized and empowered, under general 
regulations to be fixed by him, to grant an 
easement for rights-of-way, for a period not 
exceeding 50 years from the date of the issu- 
ance of such grant, over, across, and upon 
the public lands, national forests, and reser- 
vations of the United States for electrical 
poles and lines for the transmission and dis- 
tribution: of electrical power, and for poles 
and lines for communication purposes, and 
for radio, television, and other forms of 
communication transmitting, relay, and re- 
ceiving structures and facilities, to the ex- 
tent of 200 feet on each side of the center line 
of such lines and poles and not to exceed 400 
feet by 400 feet for radio, television, and other 
forms of communication transmitting, relay, 
and receiving structures and facilities, to any 
citizen, association, or corporation of the 
United States, where it is intended by such to 
exercise the right-of-way herein granted for 
any one or more of the purposes herein 
named: Provided, That such right-of-way 
shall be allowed within or through any na- 
tional park, national forest, military, Indian, 
or any other reservation only upon the ap- 
proval of the chief officer of the department 
under whose supervision or control such 
reservation falls, and upon a finding by him 
that the same is not incompatible with the 
public interest: Provided further, That all or 
any part of such right-of-way may be for- 
feited and annulled by declaration of the 
head of the department having jurisdiction 
over the lands for nonuse for a period of 2 
years or for abandonment.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


EMERGENCY ASSIGNMENTS OF 
POSTAL EMPLOYEES TO RURAL 
ROUTES 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7204) 
to amend section 5 of the act entitled 
“An act to credit certain service per- 
formed by employees of the postal serv- 
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ice who are transferred from one posi- 
tion to another within the service for 
purposes of determining eligibility for 
promotion,” approved June 19, 1948. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 of the 
act entitled “An act to credit certain service 
performed by employees of the postal serv- 
ice who are transferred from one position to 
another within the service for purposes of 
determining eligibility for promotion,” ap- 
proved June 19, 1948 (sec. 883, title 39, 
U. S. C.). is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 5. The rate of compensation of any 
employee in the postal service, except regu- 
lar, temporary, or substitute rural carriers, 
whose services are utilized in a dual capacity 
shall not be reduced as a result of employ- 
ment in such capacity: Provided, That any 
employee in the postal service who is as- 
signed to serve any rural route, and who shall 
furnish the vehicle used in the performance 
of such service, shall receive the equipment 
maintenance allowance provided for the 
route so served, in addition to the compen- 
sation paid such employee.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


REVISION OF REPORTING REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR MAIL SCHEDULES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7205) 
to amend section 3841 of the Revised 
Statutes relating to the schedules of the 
arrival and departure of the mail, to re- 
peal certain obsolete laws relating to the 
postal service, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 3841 of the 
Revised Statutes (sec. 7, title 39, U. S. C.) is 
hereby amended by striking out the clause 
reading “and he shall cause to be kept and 
returned to the Department, at short and 
regular intervals, registers, showing the exact 
times of the arrivals and departures of the 
mall.“, and by inserting in lieu thereof, a 
clause to read as follows: “and he shall cause 
to be kept and forwarded to the Department, 
or designated field offices, such reports as he 
may consider necessary.” 

Sec. 2. The act entitled An act to re- 
classify postmasters and employees of the 
Postal Service and readjust their salaries and 
compensation on an equitable basis,” ap- 
proved June 5, 1920 (41 Stat. 1045), as 
amended, is hereby further amended by 
striking out the paragraph reading: 

“A clerk in charge is defined as a clerk in 
charge of a railway post office, terminal rail- 
way post office, or transfer office whether he 
performs service alone or has a crew of 
clerks under his supervision, or of a tour or a 
crew within a tour of a terminal railway post 
office or transfer office.” 

Sec. 8. Section 3975 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (sec. 493, title 39, U. S. C.) is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3975. The Postmaster General may, 
when he deems it advisable, contract for the 
transportation of the mails to and from any 
post office.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment. 


The amendment is as follows: On page 2, 
beginning with line 13, strike out down 
through and including line 17, and insert: 

“Sec. 3. Section 3975 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (sec. 403, title 39, U. S. C.) is hereby 
amended by striking out the semicolon and 
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the following: ‘but where such service is 
performed over a route not established by 
law, he shall report the same to Congress at 
its meeting next thereafter, and such service 
shall cease at the end of the next session of 
Congress, unless such route is established a 
post route by Congress’.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


was 


MAIL-MESSENGER CONTRACTS FOR 
POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7758) 
to revise certain laws relating to the 
mail-messenger service. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, would the author of 
the bill or some member of the com- 
mittee give us a little further infor- 
mation in regard to this legislation? 

Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Speaker, the 
Postmaster General originally requested 
a bill which would remove entirely the 
monetary limitations placed on postal 
employees relating to submitting bids on 
mail-messenger contracts. At the pres- 
ent time the law provides that a postal 
employee of a third- or fourth-class post 
office may submit a bid to perform mail- 
messenger service in a particular com- 
munity, but that if his bid exceeds $300 
it cannot be accepted. 

The attention of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral has been directed almost daily to the 
fact that in advertising for bids a postal 
employee may submit a bid for $600 to 
perform this mail-messenger service, and 
the nearest outside bid may be $1,200, 
but because of this $300 limitation the 
Department is forced to reject the $600 
bid of the postal employee and take the 
$1,200 bid of the outsider. The Post Of- 
fice Committee feels, however, that to 
remove the limitation entirely would be 
wrong. The committee is increasing the 
limit to $900. It is felt that this will 
result in the saving of several thousands 
of dollars to the Post Office Department, 

Mr. FORD. I thank the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDEN. The evidence before 
our committee, as was stated by my col- 
league from Florida, showed that we 
could save a good deal of money in many 
instances by permitting people who had 
jobs in post offices to take these part- 
time positions in carrying the mail be- 
tween the station and the post office. Up 
to the present time there has been a 
$300 ceiling on the amount that could 
be paid a postal employee for this service. 
When the service is required to go on the 
outside for a man to spend an hour or 
two a day on this type of work it fre- 
quently costs three or four times as much 
as we could get the same service per- 
formed for by a clerk in a post office who 
had time to perform that service. 

We think the raising of the limitation 
will materially reduce the cost of this 
type of service. It has been suggested 
that we have that limitation and the fur- 
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ther proviso that it shall in no wise inter- 
fere with the regular duties of the postal 
employee. 

Mr. FORD. Is the committee certain 
that the permission granted will not in 
any way interfere with the regular duties 
of a regular employee in the postal serv- 
ice? 

Mr.GOLDEN. We wrote that very re- 
quirement into the bill. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the part of the 
act of July 28, 1916, entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the service of the Post 
Office Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917, and for other purposes” (ch. 
261, 39 Stat. 418), and the part of the act of 
June 3, 1924, entitled “An act authorizing 
the Postmaster General to contract for mail- 
messenger service” (ch. 237, 43 Stat. 356), as 
codified in section 579, title 39, United 
States Code, is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“In the discretion of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, postmasters, assistant postmasters, 
clerks, and rural carriers at post offices of the 
third and fourth class may enter into con- 
tracts for the performance of mail-messenger 
service, and allowance may be made therefor 
from the appropriations for mail-messenger 
service: Provided, That the Postmaster Gen- 
eral shal! determine that the performance of 
such contracts will not interfere with the 
regular duties of such employees or with the 
operations of the postal service. The total 
amount payable under such contract to any 
postmaster, assistant postmaster, clerk, or 
rural carrier shall not exceed $900 in any one 
year. Special-delivery messengers at post 
Offices of all classes may enter into contracts 
for mail-messenger service.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


FREE BLANK AMMUNITION FOR 
VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. SHAFER]. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee or the Armed 
Services, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s desk the bill 
(H. R. 4949) to amend the act of Febru- 
ary 10, 1920, so as to provide for free 
blank ammunition for veterans’ organ- 
izations for use in connection with the 
funeral ceremonies of deceased veterans, 
and for other ceremonial purposes, with 
a Senate amendment thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendment, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 6, after but“, insert “, except 


where supplied for use in ceremonies at 
national cemeteries.” 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

‘ The Senate amendment was concurred 
n 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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AMENDING SECTION 106 (C) OF THE 
HOUSING ACT OF 1949 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 2786) to 
amend section 106 (c) of the Housing 
Act of 1949, which was No. 346 on the 
Consent Calendar and objected to. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
not withdrawn my objection. No one 
has talked to me. I still object. 

Mr. SPENCE. I understood that the 
gentleman only wanted information. 

Mr. SHAFER. I want a little more 
than I have here. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject. 


AMENDMENT TO SOIL CONSERVA- 
TION AND DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT 
ACT, AS AMENDED 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (S. 2569) to amend the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
as amended. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 8 (a) as 
amended, of the Soil Conservation and Do- 
mestic Allotment Act, is amended (a) by 
striking out “January 1, 1953” wherever it 
appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof “January 1, 1955“ and (b) by 
striking out “December 31, 1952“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “December 31, 1954.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded?ꝰ. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that a second 
be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. [After a pause.] Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, some 
years ago the Congress enacted what is 
generally known as the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act. I think it 
would be rather useless and consuming 
the valuable time of the House for me to 
now go into the details of the purposes 
of this program and the pending legis- 
tion except to say that the purpose of 
this bill is to continue the program for 
two more years. It was very thoroughly 
discussed when the House had before it 
the agricultural appropriation bill. In 
fact, it was at that time that we ap- 
propriated for the next fiscal year for 
the program. 

Unless the Congress passes the bill 
which I now have before the House, the 
program will expire at the end of the 
present year. That would be unthink- 
able, and I am sure the House does not 
want that to happen. I think that is all 
that it is necessary to say at this time. 
I hope the House will go along and pass 
this legislation today. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I concur in what the gentleman 
from Mississippi has said. It is impor- 
tant that this legislation be continued for 
at least another 2 years. This act was 
passed at the beginning in 1937 and those 
of you who were here at that time know 
that I opposed that type of legislation 
then. However, it has become a part of 
our agricultural program. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. May I say a very 
important one. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. It has 
become a very important part. I think 
it would be very ill-advised to suspend 
the program at this time. If we are 
going to change programs, and I admit 
there are many changes that might be 
desirable, then our committee, which is 
the legislative committee, should give full 
consideration to the changes that are to 
be made or should be made rather than 
to try to chop off this legislation which 
has been on the statute books for nearly 
15 years. 

I want to urge that my colleagues sup- 
port the motion to suspend the rules and 
pass this legislation. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. GOLDEN. I wish to endorse what 
has been said. I think our soil conserva- 
tion program is possibly the most im- 
portant part of our entire agricultural 
economy. A couple of weeks ago we 
passed appropriations to support this 
program, and many of us wrote to our 
farmers and told them that this program 
would be continued. We are going to 
be rushed at the end of this session, and 
I think now is the time to support the 
program, and I hope all of my colleagues 
will vote for the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Does the adoption of 
this bill commit us to $250,000,000 or 
any other specific sum by way of ap- 
propriations? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It does not com- 
mit us to any particular sum. That can 
only be done by an appropriating item, 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it true that this au- 
thorizes as much as $500,000,000 a year? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I cannot answer 
the gentleman as to the exact amount 
that is authorized. That is in the law 
now, and the object of this bill is simply 
to extend the present law which other- 
wise will expire at the end of this year. 

Mr. JAVITS. Then it will extend the 
authorization? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes, of course. 

Mr. JAVITS. But the gentleman’s 
contention is that it does not commit us 
to any specific amount of appropriations 
because of contracts made or for any 
other reason. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Certainly not. It 
does not commit us to any particular 
amount. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. To be fair to 
the gentleman from Michigan, is this not 
correct, that we appropriated the funds 
before we did the authorizing? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Well, that is par- 
tially correct. The authorization does 
not expire until December. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The authori- 
zation will expire at the end of June. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. No; at the end of 
December. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. At the end of 
December? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is correct. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. But we have al- 
ready appropriated funds; that is cor- 
rect, is it not? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Well, we have 
gotten half way. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. As far as the 
House is concerned. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is right. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Well, I just 
wanted to be fair with the gentleman 
from Michigan, that is all. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I appreciate the 
position of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan. I think he made a reasonable con- 
cession a moment ago. This proceeding 
does not interefere with that. It leaves 
him protected in his position and I cer- 
tainly would not urge him to go any 
further. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. But the end re- 
sult would be the same. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Les. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think the ac- 
tion taken by the Speaker in recogniz- 
ing the gentleman from Mississippi to 
suspend the rules, having in mind the 
colloquy that took place, was a very wise 
one, and in no way is inconsistent with 
the position taken by my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp]. No 
one should misconstrue his remarks as 
being in opposition to this bill. It is 
clearly understood by every Member of 
the House that he is a member of the 
objectors’ committee, and that there are 
certain rules and policies to be followed, 
and the gentleman was acting in ac- 
cordance with the policies of the objec- 
tors’ committee in relation to bills in- 
volving an authorization of more than a 
million dollars being passed by unani- 
mous consent. So, that is clearly un- 
derstood. I say this for the RECORD so 
that there is no possibility of anybody 
misunderstanding the position of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp] 
from the colloquy that took place when 
the bill was called on the Consent Cal- 
endar. i 

I just want to make one more obser- 
vation, that those of us who represent 
urban districts, or city districts, are en- 
thusiastically for this bill. In my 20 
years of expericnce in Congress I have 
found that the strongest support for this 
program comes from districts that do 
not represent one farm, and when ef- 
forts are made by some of these gen- 
iuses who write columns and try to di- 
vide the persons who work on the soil 
from those who work in the cities, this, 
as well as other farm legislation, is an 
illustration that there is no justification 
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for such efforts; that the people who live 
in the cities and work in the cities ap- 
preciate the significance and the im- 
portance of the farmers of our country 
and, on the other hand, the farmers of 
our country recognize the importance 
and the significance of those who live 
and work in the cities. They are all 
part of our economic system. These at- 
tempts to drive a wedge between the 
farmer and the worker is unhealthy, im- 
proper, and entirely unjustified. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I wish to thank 
the distinguished majority leader. Mr. 
Speaker, I trust that the bill will meet 
with the overwhelming approval of the 
House. The fertility of our soil is our 
greatest natural resource. We must 
hold on to it. We must preserve it, 
That is the purpose of this great pro- 
gram, and the object of the pending bill. 

Mr. FORD. First I want to thank 
the distinguished majority leader for 
clarifying that point in reference to our 
previous colloquy. I want it understood 
perfectly that I was not objecting to the 
consideration of the bill for any per- 
sonal reason. 

As far as the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi is concerned, he is a most able and 
high-type Member of the House, and 
certainly reports and supports good 
legislation at all times. 

Third, I am a firm believer in the Soil 
Conservation Service. I think that 
service is probably one of the finest 
agencies in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. I am a wholehearted advocate of 
what the Soil Conservation Service does. 
However, I have some doubts about the 
agricultural conservation payment pro- 
gram. I want it understood that I was 
one of those who supported the amend- 
ment that sought to reduce the funds 
for the following fiscal year from $250,- 
000,000 to $200,000,000. 

Furthermore, I endorse wholeheart- 
edly the recommendations made by the 
National Grange and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation in reference to 
this program. 

That is my position in reference to 
this legislation. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to say a 
word about this bill. I concur thor- 
oughly with the gentleman from Mich- 
igan that there is very grave doubt about 
the payments here. I think that is the 
weak part of this program. I think 
that is evidenced by the fact that con- 
sistently for sometime now one of the 
great farm organizations, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, has stated ad- 
visedly that these money payments are 
not required in the amount which is 
asked for. Certainly I want to help to 
conserve the farm resource of soil, and 
I feel so does every other city represent- 
ative. I wish we could say as much 
about the support we get from many 
Members interested in this legislation 
with respect to what we feel is neces- 
sary to help conserve our greatest re- 
source—the people—in the cities; this 
means to us such matters as housing. 

I urge upon the proponents of the bill 
this proposition: This question of money 
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payments for soil conservation is going 
to catch up with those who are for these 
money payments. They have to be re- 
duced realistically. I think that is be- 
coming clearer and clearer. I think the 
idea of reducing them realistically will 
gather more and more adherents. As 
is true of every program, it would be 
much better if those who are back of 
this particular program would cause it 
to be reexamined and reevaluated with 
the idea of themselves reducing the pay- 
ments which are just prerequisites and 
which are not necessary for the essential 
purpose of the legislation, rather than 
letting others do it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, 
Will the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 7689) was 
laid on the table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 78] 

Aandahl Granger Morton 
Abbitt è Moulder 
Addonizio Edwin Arthur Multer 
Albert Hall, Murphy 
Anfuso Leonard W. Nelson 
Armstrong Harden O'Neill 
Bailey Harrison, Nebr. Osmers 
Bakewell Harrison, Wyo. Ostertag 
Barden Havenner O'Toole 
Bates, Ky. Hébert Passman 

1 Hedrick Patterson 
Beckworth Heffernan Potter 
Bender Heller Poulson 
Blatnik Herter Powell 
Bolton Hoeven Preston 
Bonner Hoffman, Il. Prouty 
Boykin Holifield Rabaut 
Bramblett Howell Reece, Tenn. 
Bray Hunter Ribicoff 
Brooks Irving Riehlman 
Brownson Jackson, Calif. Robeson 
Buckley Jackson, Wash. Rodino 
Buffett Jarman Rogers, Colo, 
Camp Johnson Roosevelt 
Carlyle Jonas Sabath 
Celler Jones, St. George 
Chatham Hamilton ©. Scott, Hardie 
Chelf Kelly, N. Y. Secrest 
Combs Kennedy Sheehan 
Cooley Kerr Shelley 
Coudert Kilburn Sheppard 
Cunningham King, Calif. Sieminski 
Davis, Ga. King, Pa. Stanley 
Dawson Kirwan Sutton 
Deane Klein Tackett 
DEwart Latham ‘Taylor 
Dingell Lesinski Thompson, 
Dollinger Lovre Texas 
Donovan Lucas Vail 
Dorn McConnell Van Pelt 
Doyle McIntire Vinson 
Durham McKinnon Vorys 
Eaton Machrowicz Watts 
Engle Mack, III. Welch 
Fine Mansfield Werdel 
Fogarty Martin, Mass, Wharton 
Garmatz Miller, Calif. Wheeler 
Gary Mitchell Wickersham 
Gavin Morgan Wigglesworth 
Gore Morris Williams, Miss. 
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The SPEAKER. On this roll call 283 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1952 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 7800) to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits, to pre- 
serve insurance rights of permanently 
and totally disabled individuals, and to 
increase the amount of earnings per- 
mitted without loss of benefits, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1952.” 

INCREASE IN BENEFIT AMOUNTS 
Benefits computed by conversion table 
Sec. 2. (a) (1) Section 215 (e) (1) of the 

Social Security Act (relating to determina- 
tions made by use of the conversion table) 
is amended by striking out the table and 


inserting in lieu thereof the following new 
table: 


a i I III 
And the aver- 


If the primary insur- | The primary | age monthly 
ance benefit (as de- | insurance lt — lia i 
termined under sub- amount puting maxi- 
section (d)) is: shall be: mum benefits 

shall be: 
$25. 00 $5.00 
27.00 49.00 
20. 00 53. 00 
31.00 56. 00 
33, 00 60.00 
35. 00 4.00 
36. 70 67.00 
38. 20 69.00 
39. 50 72.00 
40.70 74.00 
420 76.00 
43. 50 79.00 
45. 20 82. 00 
47. 50 $6.00 
50.10 91.00 
52. 40 95.00 
54. 40 99. 00 
568. 30 109.00 
68.00 120.00 
59. 40 120. 00 
60. 80 139. 00 
62.00 147.09 
63. 30 155.00 
64. 40 163. 00 
65. 50 170.00 
66. 69 177.00 
67. 80 185.0 
68. 90 193. 00 
70. 00 200. 00 
71.00 207.00 
72.00 213.00 
73.10 221.00 
74. 10 227.00 
75.10 234.00 
76. 10 241.00 
77.10 250. 00 
77. 10 250. 00" 


(2) Section 215 (c) (2) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(2) In case the primary insurance bene- 
fit of an individual (determined as provided 
in subsection (d)) falls between the amounts 
on any two consecutive lines in column I of 
the table, the amount referred to in para- 
graphs (2) (B) and (3) of subsection (a) 
for such individual shall be the amount de- 
termined with respect to such benefit (under 
the applicable regulations in effect on May 
1, 1952), increased by 12 ½ percent or $5, 
whichever is the larger, and further in- 
creased, if it is not then a multiple of $0.10, 
to the next higher multiple of $0.10.” 
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(3) Section 215 (c) of such act is further 
amended by inserting after paragraph (3) 
the following new paragraph: 

“(4) For purposes of section 203 (a), the 
average monthly wage of an individual whose 
primary insurance amount is determined 
under paragraph (2) of this subsection shall 
be a sum equal to the average monthly wage 
which would result in such primary insur- 
ance amount upon application of the pro- 
visions of subsection (a) (1) of this sec- 
tion and without the application of subsec- 
tion (e) (2) or (g) of this section; except 
that, if such sum is not a multiple of $1, it 
shall be rounded to the nearest multiple 
of $1.” 


Revision of the benefit formula; revised 
minimum and mazimum amounts 


(b) (1) Section 215 (a) (1) of the Social 
Security Act (relating to primary insurance 
amount) is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) The primary insurance amount of 
an individual who attained age 22 after 1950 
and with respect to whom not less than six of 
the quarters elapsing after 1950 are quarters 
of coverage shall be 55 percent of the first 
$100 of his average monthly wage, plus 15 
percent of the next $200 of such wage; except 
that, if his average monthly wage is less than 
$48, his primary insurance amount shall be 
the amount appearing in column II of the 
following table on the line on which in col- 
umn I appears his average monthly wage. 


“T II 
Average monthly Primary insurance 
amount 
F 825 
. $26” 


(2) Section 203 (a) of such act (relating 
to maximum benefits) is amended by strik- 
ing out “$150” and “$40” wherever they oc- 
cur and inserting in lieu thereof “$168.75” 
and “$45,” respectively. 


Effective dates 


(c) (1) The amendments made by sub- 
section (a) shall, subject to the provisions 
of paragraph (2) of this subsection and not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 215 
(f) (1) of the Social Security Act, apply in 
the case of lump-sum death payments under 
section 202 of such act with respect to deaths 
occurring after, and in the case of monthly 
benefits under such section for any month 
after, August 1952. 

(2) (A) In the case of any individual who 
is (without the application of section 202 
(j) (1) of the Social Security Act) entitled 
to a monthly benefit under subsection (b), 
(c), (d), (e), (t), (g), or (h) of such sec- 
tion 202 for August 1952, whose benefit for 
such months is computed through use of 
a primary insurance amount determined 
under paragraph (1) or (2) of section 215 
(c) of such act, and who is entitled to such 
benefit for any succeeding month on the 
basis of the same wages and self-employment 
income, the amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall not (subject to the provisions of 
subparagraph (B) of this paragraph) apply 
for purposes of computing the amount of 
such benefit for such succeeding month. 
The amount of such benefit for such suc- 
ceeding month shall instead be equal to the 
larger of (i) 112% percent of the amount 
of such benefit (after the application of sec- 
tions 203 (a) and 215 (g) of the Social Se- 
curity Act as in effect prior to the enactment 
of this act) for August 1952, increased, if it 
is not a multiple of $0.10, to the next higher 
multiple of $0.10, or (ii) the amount of such 
benefit (after the application of sections 
203 (a) and 215 (g) of the Social Security 
Act as in effect prior to the enactment of 
this act) for August 1952, increased by an 
amount equal to the product obtained by 
multiplying $5 by the fraction applied to 
the primary insurance amount which was 
used in determining such benefit, and fur- 
ther increased, if such product is not a 
multiple of $0.10, to the next higher multiple 
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of $0.10. The provisions of section 203 (a) 
of the Social Security Act, as amended by 
this section (and, for purposes of such sec- 
tion 203 (a), the provisions of section 215 
(c) (4) of the Social Security Act, as amend- 
ed by this section), shall apply to such bene- 
fit as computed under the preceding sen- 
tence of this subparagraph, and the resulting 
amount, if not a multiple of $0.10, shall be 
increased to the next higher multiple of 
$0.10. 

(B) The provisions of subparagraph (A) 
shall cease to apply to the benefit of any 
individual for any month under title II 
of the Social Security Act, beginning with 
the first month after August 1952 for which 
(1) another individual becomes entitled, on 
the basis of the same wages and self-em- 
ployment income, to a benefit under such 
title to which he was not entitled, on the 
basis of such wages and self-employment 
income, for August 1952; or (ii) another in- 
dividual, entitled for August 1952 to a bene- 
fit under such title on the basis of the same 
wages and self-employment income, is not 
entitled to such benefit on the basis of 
such wages and self-employment income; or 
(iii) the amount of any benefit which would 
be payable on the basis of the same wages 
and self-employment income under the pro- 
visions of such title, as amended by this 
act, differs from the amount of such benefit 
which would have been payable for August 
1952 under such title, as so amended, if the 
amendments made by this act had been ap- 
plicable in the case of benefits under such 
title for such month. 

(3) The amendments made by subsection 
(b) shall (notwithstanding the provisions 
of sec. 215 (f) (1) of the Social Secu- 
rity Act) apply in the case of lump-sum 
death payments under section 202 of such 
act with respect to deaths occurring after 
August 1952, and in the case of monthly 
benefits under such section for months after 
August 1952. 5 

Saving provisions 

(d) (1) Where— 

(A) an individual was entitled (without 
the application of sec. 202 (j) (1) of the 
Social Security Act) to an old-age insur- 
ance benefit under title II of such act for 
August 1952; 

(B) two or more other persons were en- 
titled (without the application of such sec. 
202 (j) (1)) to monthly benefits under 
such title for such month on the basis of 
the wages and self-employment income of 
such individual; and 

(C) the total of the benefits to which all 

are entitled under such title on the 
basis of such individual's wages and self- 
employment income for any subsequent 
month for which he is entitled to an old- 
age insurance benefit under such title, would 
(but for the provisions of this paragraph) 
be reduced by reason of the application of 
section 203 (a) of the Social Security Act, 
as amended by this act, then the total of 
benefits, referred to in clause (C), for such 
subsequent month shall be reduced to 
whichever of the following is the larger: 

(D) the amount determined pursuant to 
section 203 (a) of the Social Security Act, 
as amended by this act; or 

(E) the amount determined pursuant to 
such section, as in effect prior to the enact- 
ment of this act, for August 1952 plus the 
excess of (1) the amount of his old-age in- 
surance benefit for August 1952 computed 
as if the amendments made by the preced- 
ing subsections of this section had been ap- 
plicable in the case of such benefit for Au- 
gust 1952, over (ii) the amount of his old- 
age insurance benefit for August 1952. 

(2) No increase in any benefit by reason 
of the amendments made by this section or 
by reason of paragraph (2) of subsection 
(c) of this section shall be regarded as a re- 
computation for purposes of section 215 (1) 
of the Social Security Act. 
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PRESERVATION OF INSURANCE RIGHTS OF PER- 
MANENTLY AND TOTALLY DISABLED 

Sec. 3. (a) (1) Section 213 (a) (2) (A) 
of the Social Security Act (defining quarter 
of coverage) is amended to read as follows: 

“(A) The term ‘quarter of coverage’ means, 
in the case of any quarter occurring prior 
to 1951, a quarter in which the individual 
has been paid $50 or more in wages, except 
that no quarter any part of which was in- 
cluded in a period of disability (as defined 
in section 216 (i)), other than the initial 
quarter of such period, shall be a quarter 
of coverage. In the case of any individual 
who has been paid, in a calendar year prior 
to 1951, $3,000 or more in wages, each quar- 
ter of such year following his first quarter 
of coverage shall be deemed a quarter of 
coverage, excepting any quarter in such year 
in which such individual died or became en- 
titled to a primary insurance benefit and any 
quarter succeeding such quarter in which 
he died or became so entitled, and excepting 
any quarter any part of which was included 
in a period of disability, other than the 
initial quarter of such period.” 

(2) Section 213 (a) (2) (B) (i) of such 
act is amended to read as follows: 

“(i) no quarter after the quarter in which 
such individual died shall be a quarter of 
coverage, and no quarter any part of which 
was included in a period of disability (other 
than the initial quarter and the last quarter 
of such period) shall be a quarter of cov- 
erage;”’. 

(3) Section 213 (a) (2) (B) (iii) of such 
act is amended by striking out “shall be 
a quarter of coverage” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “shall (subject to clause (i)) be a 
quarter of coverage“. 

(b) (1) Section 214 (a) (2) of the Social 
Security Act (defining fully insured indi- 
vidual) is amended by striking out subpara- 
graph (B) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(B) forty quarters of coverage. 
not counting as an elapsed quarter for pur- 
poses of subparagraph (A) any quarter any 
part of which was included in a period of 
disability (as defined in section 216 ()) 
unless such quarter was a quarter of cov- 
erage.” 

(2) Section 214 (b) of such act (defining 
currently insured individual) is amended by 
striking out the period and inserting in lieu 
thereof: “, not counting as part of such 
thirteen-quarter period any quarter any part 
of which was included in a period of dis- 
ability unless such quarter was a quarter 
of coverage.” 

(c) (1) Section 215 (b) (1) of the Social 
Security Act ( average monthly 
wage) is amended by inserting after “ex- 
cluding from such elapsed months any 
month in any quarter prior to the quarter in 
which he attained the age of 22 which was 
not a quarter of coverage” the following: 
“and any month in any quarter any part of 
which was included in a period of disability 
(as defined in section 216 (i)) unless such 
quarter was a quarter of coverage.” 

(2) Section 215 (b) (4) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(4) Notwithstanding the preceding pro- 
visions of this subsection, in computing an 
individual's average monthly wage, there 
shall not be taken into account— 

“(A) any self-employment income of such 
individual for taxable years ending in or 
after the month in which he died or became 
entitled to old-age insurance benefits, which- 
ever first occurred; 

“(B) any wages paid such individual in 
any quarter any part of which was included 
in a period of disability unless such quarter 
was a quarter of coverage; 

“(C) any self-employment income of such 
individual for any taxable year all of which 
Was included in a period of disability.” 

(3) Section 215 (d) of such act (relating 
to primary insurance benefit for purposes 
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of conversion table) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“(5) In the case of any individual to whom 
paragraph (1), (2), or (4) of this subsec- 
tion is applicable, his primary insurance 
benefit shall be computed as provided 
therein; except that, for purposes of para- 
graphs (1) and (2) and subparagraph (C) 
of paragraph (4), any quarter prior to 1951 
any part of which was included in a period 
of disability shall be excluded from the 
elapsed quarters unless it was a quarter of 
coverage, and any wages paid in any such 
quarter shall not be counted.” 

(d) Section 216 of the Social Security Act 
(relating to certain definitions) is amended 
by adding after subsection (h) the following 
new subsection: 

“Disability; period of disability 

“(1) (1) The term ‘disability’ means (A) 
inability to engage in any substantially gain- 
ful activity by reason of any medically de- 
terminable physical or mental impairment 
which can be expected to be permanent, or 
(B) blindness; and the term ‘blindness’ 
means central visual acuity of 5/200 or less 
in the better eye with the use of correcting 
lenses. An eye in which the visual field is 
reduced to 5 degrees or less concentric con- 
traction shall be considered for the purpose 
of this paragraph as having a central visual 
acuity of 5/200 or less. An individual shall 
not be considered to be under a disability 
unless he furnishes such proof of the exist- 
ence thereof as may be required by regula- 
tions of the Administrator. 

“(2) The term period of disability“ means 
ua cont nuous period of not less than six full 
calendar months (beginning and ending as 
hereinafter provided in this subsection) dur- 
ing which an individual was under a disa- 
bility (as defined in paragraph (1)). No 
such period with respect to any disability 
shall begin as to any individual unless such 
individual, while under such disability, files 
an application for a disability determination. 
Except as provided in paragraph (5), a period 
of disability shall begin on whichever of the 
following days is the latest: 

“(A) the day the disability began: 

“(B) the first day of the 1-year period 
which ends with the day before the day on 
which the individual filed such applica- 
tion; or 

“(C) the first day of the first quarter in 

which he satisfies the requirements of para- 
graph (3). 
Except as provided in paragraph (4), a 
period of disability shall end on the day on 
which the disability ceases. No application 
for a disability determination which is filed 
more than 3 months before the first day on 
which a period of disability can begin (as 
determined under this paragraph) shall be 
accepted as an application for the purposes 
of this paragraph. 

“(3) The requirements referred to in para- 
graphs (2) (C) and (5) (B) are satisfied by 
an individual with respect to any quarter 
only if he had not less than— 

“(A) six quarters of coverage (as defined 
in section 213 (a) (2) during the 13-quarter 
period which ends with such quarter; and 

“(B) twenty quarters of coverage during 
the 40-quarter period which ends with such 
quarter, 
not counting as part of the 13-quarter pe- 
riod specified in clause (A), or the 40- 
quarter period specified in clause (B), any 
quarter any part of which was included in 
a prior period of disability unless such quar- 
ter was a quarter of coverage. 

“(4) A period of disability may be termi- 
nated by the Administrator because of the 
individual's failure to comply with regula- 
tions governing examinations or reexamina- 
tions, or because of the individual's refusal 
without good cause to accept rehabilitation 
services available to him uncer a State plan 
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approved under the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act (29 U. S. C., ch. 4) after having been 
requested to do so by the Administrator. If 
any individual whose disability has ceased 
fails to notify the Administrator before the 
end of the quarter following the quarter in 
which the disability ceased, then for each 
quarter which elapses after the quarter in 
which the disability ceased and before the 
quarter in which he notifies the Adminis- 
trator, his disability shall be deemed to have 
ceased 3 months earlier than it did (but in 
no case more than 1 year earlier than it did). 

“(5) If an individual files an application 
for a disability determination after March 
1953, and before January 1955, with respect 
to a disability which began before April 
1953, and continued without interruption 
until such application was filed, then the 
beginning day for the period of disability 
shall be whichever of the following days is 
the later: 

„(A) the day such disability began; or 

“(B) the first day of the first quarter in 
which he satisfies the requirements of para- 
graph (3).” 

(e) Title II of the Social Security Act is 
amended by adding after section 219 the fol- 
lowing new sections: 

“EXAMINATION OF DISABLED INDIVIDUALS 

“Sec. 220. The Administrator shall pro- 
vide for such examination of individuals as 
he determines to be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this title relating to disability 
and periods of disability. Examinations au- 
thorized by the Administrator may be per- 
formed in existing facilities of the Federal 
Government if readily available. Examina- 
tions authorized by the Administrator may 
also be performed by private physicians, or 
by public or private agencies or institutions, 
designated by the Administrator for the per- 
formance of such examinations; and the cost 
of such examinations shall be paid for by the 
Administrator, in accordance with agree- 
ments made by him, either directly or 
through appropriate Federal or State agen- 
cies. In the case of any individual under- 
going such an examination, he may be paid 
his necessary travel expenses (including sub- 
sistence expenses incidental thereto) or al- 
lowances in lieu thereof. Payments author- 
ized by this section may be made in advance 
of or as reimbursement for the performance 
of services or the incurring of obligations or 
expenses, and may be made prior to any ac- 
tion thereon by the General Accounting Of- 
fice. 


“DISABILITY PROVISIONS INAPPLICABLE IF 
BENEFITS WOULD BE REDUCED 


“Sec. 221. The provisions of this title re- 
lating to periods of disability shall not apply 
in the case of any monthly benefit or lump- 
sum death payment if such benefit or pay- 
ment would be greater without the applica- 
tion of such provisions.” 

(f) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 215 (f) (1) of the Social Security Act, 
the amendments made by subsections (a), 
(b), (e), and (d) of this section shall apply 
to monthly benefits under title II of the So- 
cial Security Act for months after June 1953, 
and to lump-sum death payments under such 
title in the case of deaths occurring after 
March 1953; but no recomputation of ben- 
efits by reason of such amendments shall be 
regarded as a recomputation for purposes of 
section 215 (f) of the Social Seclurity Act. 


INCREASE IN AMOUNT OF EARNINGS PERMITTED 
WITHOUT DEDUCTIONS 

Sec. 4. (a) Paragraph (1) of subsection 
(b) of section 203 of the Social Security Act 
and paragraph (1) of subsection (c) of such 
section are each amended by striking out 
“$50” and inserting in lieu thereof “$70.” 

(b) Paragraph (2) of subsection (b) of 
such section is amended by striking out “$50” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 870.“ 
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(c) Paragraph (2) of subsection (c) of 
such section is amended by striking out 
“$50” and inserting in lieu thereof 870.“ 

(d) Subsections (e) and (g) of such sec- 
tion are each amended by striking out 850“ 
wherever it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$70.” 

(e) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply in the case of monthly ben- 
efits under title II of the Social Security Act 
for months after August 1952. The amend- 
ments made by subsection (b) shall apply 
in the case of monthly benefits under such 
title II for months in any taxable year (of 
the individual entitled to such benefits) end- 
ing after August 1952, The amendments 
made by subsection (c) shall apply in the 
case of monthly benefits under such title II 
for months in any taxable year (of the in- 
dividual on the basis of whose wages and 
self-employment income such benefits are 
payable) ending after August 1952. The 
amendments made by subsection (d) shall 
apply in the case of taxable years ending 
after 1952. As used in this subsection, the 
term “taxable year” shall have the meaning 
assigned to it by section 211 (e) of the So- 
cial Security Act. 


WAGE CREDITS FOR CERTAIN MILITARY SERVICE; 
REINTERMENT OF DECEASED VETERANS 


Sec. 5. (a) Section 217 of the Social Se- 
curity Act (relating to benefits in case of 
World War II veterans) is amended by 
striking out “World War II” in the heading 
and by adding at the end of such section 
the following new subsection: 

“(e) (1) For purpose of determining en- 
titlement to and the amount of any monthly 
benefit or lump-sum death payment payable 
under this title on the basis of the wages 
and self-employment income of any veteran 
(as defined in paragraph (5)), such veteran 
shall be deemed to have been paid wages (in 
addition to the wages, if any, actually paid 
to him) of $160 in each month during any 
part of which he served in the active military 
or naval service of the United States on or 
after July 25, 1947, and prior to January 1, 
1954. This subsection shall not be appli- 
cable in the case of any monthly benefit or 
lump-sum death payment if— 

“(A) ͤa larger such benefit or payment, 
as the case may be, would be payable with- 
out its application; or 

“(B) a benefit (other than a benefit pay- 
able in a lump sum unless it is a commu- 
tation of, or a substitute for, periodic pay- 
ments) which is based, in whole or in part, 
upon the active military or naval service 
of such veteran on or after July 25, 1947, 
and prior to January 1, 1954, is determined 
by any agency or wholly owned instrumen- 
tality of the United States (other than the 
Veterans’ Administration) to be payable by 
it under any other law of the United States 
or under a system established by such agency 
or instrumentality. 


The provisions of clause (B) shall not apply 
in the case of any monthly benefit or lump- 
sum death payment under this title if its 
application would reduce by 50 cents or 
less the primary insurance amount (as com- 
puted under section 215 prior to any recom- 
putation thereof pursuant to subsection (f) 
of such section) of the individual on whose 
wages and self-employment income such 
benefit or payment is based. 

“(2) Upon application for benefits or a 
lump-sum death payment on the basis of 
the wages and self-employment income of 
any veteran, the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator shall make a decision without regard 
to clause (B) of paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section unless he has been notified by some 
other agency or instrumentality of the 
United States that, on the basis of the mili- 
tary or naval service of such veteran on or 
after July 25, 1947, and prior to January 1, 
1954, a benefit described in clause (B) of 
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paragraph (1) has been determined by such 
agency or instrumentality to be payable by 
it. If he has not been so notified, the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator shall then as- 
certain whether some other agency or wholly 
owned instrumentality of the United States 
has decided that a benefit described in clause 
(B) of paragraph (1) is payable by it. If 
any such agency or instrumentality has de- 
cided, or thereafter decides, that such a 
benefit is payable by it, it shall so notify 
the Federal Security Administrator, and the 
Administrator shall certify no further bene- 
fits for payment or shall recompute the 
amount of any further benefits payable, as 
may be required by paragraph (1) of this 
subsection, 

“(3) Any agency or wholly owned instru- 
mentality of the United States which is 
authorized by any law of the United States 
to pay benefits, or has a system of benefits 
which are based, in whole or in part, on mili- 
tary or naval service on or after July 25, 
1947, and prior to January 1, 1954, shall, at 
the request of the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator, certify to him, with respect to any 
veteran, such information as the Adminis- 
trator deems necessary to carry out his func- 
tions under paragraph (2) of this subsec- 
tion. 

“(4) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Trust Fund from time 
to time, as benefits which include service 
to which this subsection applies become pay- 
able under this title, such sums as may be 
necessary to meet the additional costs, re- 
sulting from this subsection, of such bene- 
fits (including lump-sum death payments). 
The Administrator shall from time to time 
estimate the amount of such additional costs 
through the use of appropriate accounting, 
statistical, sampling, or other methods. 

“(5) For the purposes of this subsection, 
the term ‘veteran’ means any individual who 
served in the active military or naval service 
of the United States at any time on or after 
July 25, 1947, and prior to January 1, 1954, 
and who, if discharged or released there- 
from, was so discharged or released under 
conditions other than dishonorable after 
active service of 90 days or more or by 
reason of a disability or injury incurred or 
aggravated in service in line of duty; but 
such term shall not include any individual 
who died while in the active military or 
naval service of the United States if his 
death was inflicted (other than by an enemy 
of the United States) as lawful punish- 
ment for a military or naval offense.” 

(b) Section 205 (o) of the Social Security 
Act (relating to crediting of compensation 
under the Railroad Retirement Act) is 
amended by striking out “section 217 (a)“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof “subsection (a) 
or (e) of section 217.” 

(c) (1) The amendments made by sub- 
sections (a) and (b) shall apply with re- 
spect to monthly benefits under section 
202 of the Social Security Act for months 
after August 1952, and with respect to lump- 
sum death payments in the case of deaths 
occurring after August 1952, except that, 
in the case of any individual who is en- 
titled, on the basis of the wages and self- 
employment income of any individual to 
whom section 217 (e) of the Social Se- 
curity Act applies, to monthly benefits under 
such section 202 for Augut 1952, such amend- 
ments shall apply (A) only if an applica- 
tion for recomputation by reason of such 
amendments is filed by such individual, or 
any other individual, entitled to benefits un- 
der such section 202 on the basis of such 
Wages and self-employment income, and 
(B) only with respect to such benefits for 
months after whichever of the following is 
the later: August 1952 or the seventh month 
before the month in which such applica- 
tion was filed. Recomputations of benefits 
as required to carry out the provisions of 
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this paragraph shall be made notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of section 215 (f) (1) 
of the Social Security Act; but no such 
recomputation shall be regarded as a re- 
computation for purposes of section 215 (f) 
of such act. 

(2) In the case of any veteran (as defined 
in section 217 (e) (5) of the Social Security 
Act) who died prior to September 1952, the 
requirement in subsections (f) and (h) of 
section 202 of the Social Security Act that 
proof of support be filed within 2 years of 
the date of such death shall not apply if 
such proof is filed prior to September 1954. 

(d) (1) Paragraph (1) of section 217 (a) 
of such act is amended by striking out “a 
system established by such agency or in- 
strumentality.” in clause IB) and inserting 
in lieu thereof: 

“a system established by such agency or 
instrumentality. The provisions of clause 
(B) shall not apply in the case of any 
monthly benefit or lump-sum death pay- 
ment under this title if its application would 
reduce by $0.50 or less the primary insur- 
ance amount (as computed under section 
215 prior to any recomputation thereof pur- 
suant to subsection (f) of such section) of 
the individual on whose wages and self-em- 
ployment income such benefit or payment is 
based.” 

(2) The amendment made by paragraph 
(1) of this subsection shall apply only in 
the case of applications for benefits under 
section 202 of the Social Security Act filed 
after August 1952. 

(e) (1) Section 101 (d) of the Social Se- 
curity Act Amendments of 1950 is amended 
by changing the period at the end thereof 
to a comma and adding: “and except that 
in the case of any individual who died out- 
side the 48 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia on or after June 25, 1950, and prior 
to September 1950, whose death occurred 
while he was in the active military or naval 
service of the United States, and who is re- 
turned to any of such States, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, or 
the Virgin Islands for interment or reinter- 
ment, the last sentence of section 202 (g) of 
the Social Security Act as in effect prior to 
the enactment of this act shall not prevent 
payment to any person under the second 
sentence thereof if application for a lump- 
sum death payment under such section with 
respect to such deceased individual is filed 
by or on behalf of such person (whether or 
not legally competent) prior to the expira- 
tion of 2 years after the date of such inter- 
ment or reinterment.” 

(2) In the case of any individual who died 
outside the 48 States and the District of 
Columbia after August 1950 and prior to 
January 1954, whose death occurred while 
he was in the active military or naval serv- 
ice of the United States, and who is returned 
to any of such States, the District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, or the 
Virgin Islands for interment or reinterment, 
the last sentence of section 202 (i) of the So- 
cial Security Act shall not prevent payment 
to any person under the second sentence 
thereof if application for a lump-sum death 
payment with respect to such deceased indi- 
vidual is filed under such section by or on 
behalf of such person (whether or not legally 
competent) prior to the expiration of 2 
years after the date of such interment or 
reinterment. 


COVERAGE OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES COVERED BY 

STATE AND LOCAL RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 

Sec. 6. (a) Subsection (d) of section 218 
of the Social Security Act (relating to vol- 
untary agreements for coverage of State and 
local employees) is amended by striking out 
“Exclusion of” in the heading, by inserting 
“(1)” after “(d)”, and by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraphs: 

“(2) Notwithstanding paragraph (1), an 
agreement with a State may be made ap- 
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plicable (either in the original agreement 
or by any modification thereof) to service 
performed by employees in positions covered 
by a retirement system (including positions 
specified in paragraph (3) but excluding po- 
sitions specified in paragraph (4)) if— 

“(A) there were in effect on January 1, 
1951, in a State or local law, provisions re- 
lating to the coordination of such retire- 
ment system with the insurance system es- 
tablished by this title; or 

“(B) the Governor of the State certifies 
to the Administrator that the following con- 
ditions have been met: 

“(i) A referendum by secret written ballot 
was held on the question whether service in 
positions covered by such retirement system 
should be excluded from or included under 
an agreement under this section; 

(1) An opportunity to vote in such refer- 
endum was given (and was limited) to the 
employees who, at the time the referendum 
was held, were in positions then covered by 
such retirement system (other than employ- 
ees in positions to which, at the time the 
referendum was held, the State agreement 
already applied and other than employees 
in positions specified in paragraph (4) (A)); 

(ut) Ninety days’ notice of such refer- 
endum was given to all such employees; 

“(iv) Such referendum was conducted 
under the supervision of the Governor or 
an individual designated by him; and 

“(v) Two-thirds or more of the employees 
who voted in such referendum voted in favor 
of including service in such positions under 
an agreement under this section. 


No referendum with respect to a retirement 
system shall be valid for the purposes of 
this paragraph unless held within the 2-year 
period which ends on the date of execution 
of the agreement or modification which ex- 
tends the insurance system established by 
this title to such retirement system. 

“(3) For the purposes of subsection (c) 
and (g) of this section, the following em- 
ployees shall be deemed to be a separate 
coverage group: 

“(A) All employees in positions which 
were covered by the same retirement system 
on the date the agreement was made appli- 
cable to such system; 

“(B) All employees in positions which 
were covered by such system at any time 
after such date, and 

“(C) All employees in positions which 
Were covered by such system at any time 
before such date and to which the insurance 
system established by this title has not been 
extended before such date because the posi- 
tions were covered by such retirement sys- 
tem. 

“(4) Nothing in the preceding paragraphs 
of this subsection shall authorize the ex- 
tension of the insurance system established 
by this title to service in any of the follow- 
ing positions covered by a retirement sys- 
tem— 

(A) any policeman's or fireman’s position 
or any elementary or secondary school 
teacher's position; or 

“(B) any position covered by a retirement 
system applicable exclusively to positions in 
one or more law-enforcement or fire-fighting 
units, agencies, or departments. 


For the purposes of this paragraph, any in- 
dividual in the educational system of the 
State or any political subdivision thereof 
supervising instruction in such system or in 
any elementary or secondary school therein 
shall be deemed to be an elementary or 
secondary school teacher. 

“(5) If a retirement system covers posi- 
tions of employees of the State and posi- 
tions of employees of one or more political 
subdivisions of the State or covers positions 
of employees of two or more political sub- 
divisions of the State, then, for purposes of 
the preceding paragraphs of this subsection, 
there shall, if the State so desires, be deemed 
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to be a separate retirement system with re- 
spect to each political subdivision con- 
cerned and, where the retirement system 
covers positions of employees of the State, a 
separate retirement system with respect to 
the State.” 

(b) Subsection (f) of section 218 of the 
Social Security Act (relating to effective dates 
of agreements and modifications thereof) is 
hereby amended by striking out “January 
1, 1953” and inserting in lieu thereof “Janu- 
ary 1, 1955.” 


TECHNICAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 7. (a) Section 215 (f) (2) of the So- 
cial Security Act (relating to recomputation 
of benefits) is amended to read as follows: 

%,) (A) Upon application by an indi- 
vidual entitled to old-age insurance benefits, 
the Administrator shall recompute his pri- 
mary insurance amount if application there- 
for is filed after the twelfth month for which 
deductions under paragraph (1) or (2) of 
section 203 (b) have been imposed (within 
a period of 36 months) with respect to such 
benefit, not taking into account any month 
prior to September 1950 or prior to the 
earliest month for which the last previous 
computation of his primary insurance 
amount was effective, and if not less than 
six of the quarters elapsing after 1950 and 
prior to the quarter in which he filed such 
application are quarters of coverage. 

“(B) Upon application by an individual 
who, in or before the month of filing of 
such application, attained the age of 75 and 
who is entitled to old-age insurance benefits 
for which the primary insurance amount was 
computed under subsection (a) (3) of this 
section, the Administrator shall recompute 
his primary insurance amount if not less 
than six of the quarters elapsing after 1950 
and prior to the quarter in which he filed 
application for such recomputation are 
quarters of coverage. 

“(C) A recomputation under subpara- 
graphs (A) and (B) of this ph shall 
be made only as provided in subsection (a) 
(1) and shall take into account only such 
wages and self-employment income as would 
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if the month in which application for re- 
computation is filed were deemed to be the 
month in which the individual became en- 
titled to old-age insurance benefits. Such 
recomputation shall be effective for and 
after the month in which such application 
for recomputation is filed.” 

(b) Section 215 (f) of the Social Security 
Act is further amended by renumbering 
paragraph (5) as paragraph (6) and by in- 
serting after paragraph (4) the following 
new paragraph: 

“(5) In the case of any individual who be- 
came entitled to old-age insurance benefits 
in 1952 or in a taxable year which began in 
1952 (and without the application of sec. 
202 (J) (1)), or who died in 1952 or in 
a taxable year which began in 1952 but did 
not become entitled to such benefits prior to 
1952, and who had self-employment income 
for a taxable year which ended within or 
with 1952 or which began in 1952, then upon 
application filed after the close of such tax- 
able year by such individual or (if he died 
without filing such application) by a person 
entitled to monthly benefits on the basis of 
such individual’s wages and self-employ- 
ment income, the Administrator shall re- 
compute such individual's primary insurance 
amount. Such recomputation shall be made 
in the manner provided in the preceding 
subsections of this section (other than sub- 
sec. (b) (4) (A)) for computation of such 
amount, except that (A) the self-em- 
ployment income closing date shall be the 
day following the quarter with or within 
which such taxable year ended, and (B) the 
self-employment income for any subsequent 
taxable year shall not be taken into account. 
Such recomputation shall be effective (A) 
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in the case of an application filed by such 
individual, for and after the first month in 
which be became entitled to old-age insur- 
ance benefits, and (B) in the case of an ap- 
plication filed by any other person, for and 
after the month in which such person who 
filed such application for recomputation be- 
came entitled to such monthly benefits. No 
recomputation under this paragraph pur- 
suant to an application filed after such indi- 
vidual’s death shall affect the amount of the 
lump-sum death payment under subsection 
(i) of section 202, and no such recomputa- 
tion shall render erroneous any such pay- 
ment certified by the Administrator prior to 
the effective date of the recomputation.” 

(c) In the case of an individual who died 
or became (without the application of 
sec. 202 (j) (1) of the Social Security Act) 
entitled to old-age insurance benefits in 
1952 and with respect to whom not less than 
six of the quarters elapsing after 1950 and 
prior to the quarter following the quarter in 
which he died or became entitled to old-age 
insurance benefits, whichever first occurred, 
are quarters of coverage, his wage closing 
date shall be the first day of such quarter of 
death or entitlement instead of the day 
specified in section 215 (b) (3) of such act, 
but only if it would result in a higher pri- 
mary insurance amount for such individual. 
The terms used in this paragraph shall have 
the same meaning as when used in title II 
of the Social Security Act. 

(d) (1) Section 1 (q) of the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, as amended, is 
amended by striking out 1950 and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “1952.” 

(2) Section 5 (i) (1) (il) of the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(ii) will have rendered service for wages 
as determined under section 209 of the Social 
Security Act, without regard to subsection 
(a) thereof, of more than $70, or will have 
been charged under section 203 (e) of that 
act with net earnings from self-employment 
of more than $70.” 

(3) Section 5 (1) (6) of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937, 
amended by inserting “or (e)” after “section 
217 (a).” 

EARNED INCOME OF BLIND RECIPIENTS 

SEC. 8. Title XI of the Social Security Act 

(relating to general provisions) is amended 


by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 
“EARNED INCOME OF BLIND RECIPIENTS 

“Sec. 1109. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of sections 2 (a) (7), 402 (a) (7), 1002 (a) 
(8), and 1402 (a) (8), a State plan approved 
under title I, IV, X, or XIV may provide that 
where earned income has been disregarded 
in determining the need of an individual 
receiving aid to the blind under a State plan 
approved under title X, the earned income 
so disregarded (but not in excess of the 
amount specified in sec. 1002 (a) (8)) 
shall not be taken into consideration in de- 
termining the need of any other individual 
for assistance under a State plan approved 
under title I, IV, X, or XIV.” 


Mr. RANKIN (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the bill be dispensed with, 
and that the bill be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I demand a second. 


as amended, Is. 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have permission to extend their 
remarks in the Recorp just prior to the 
vote on the pending bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. DoucuTon] is en- 
titled to 20 minutes and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. REED] is entitled 
to 20 minutes. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, H. R. 7800 provides for 
seven urgently needed changes in the 
social-security program. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
has considered a number of revisions in 
the social-security law. Our committee, 
as you know, spent many months in 
hearings and deliberations in executive 
session on the 1950 amendments. Ac- 
cordingly, we did not deem it necessary 
to hold hearings on the various social 
security matters now before our com- 
mittee, but rather have combined all the 
urgently needed revisions in one bill 
H. R. 7800. 

The main complaint that I have heard 
so far is that the bill does not go as far 
as some people think it should. On these 
points there should be continued and 
thorough study. 

The changes proposed in H. R. 7800 
will result in our social-security program 
being considerably improved although 
it will not be a perfect system. I am 
sure further changes will be made in the 
years to come so that we will have a 
still better social-security program in the 
future. 

I should like to emphasize that the bill 
does not affect the fundamental princi- 
ples of the program. Furthermore, no 
increase is required in the social-security 
taxes now scheduled. 

Because of the rise in wages in the last 
3 years, the income to the fund is much 
greater than could reasonably be esti- 
mated when we passed the 1950 law. 

According to our best estimates, the 
amendments proposed by H. R. 7800 will 
not adversely affect the actuarial bal- 
ance of the program and the system will 
remain self-supporting not only now but 
in the future. 

I had the privilege and the honor of 
introducing the original Social Security 
Act as well as the far-reaching 1939 and 
1950 amendments. The importance of 
the old age and survivors insurance por- 
tion of the program can be seen from a 
few statistics. Over 62,000,000 persons 
are insured under it for retirement and 
survivor benefits. Nearly 8 out of 10 
jobs in the country are covered. There 
are now over 4,500,000 persons drawing 
monthly insurance benefits amounting 
to about $2,000,000,000 a year. 
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Now let me turn briefly to the impor- 
tant changes made by the bill. 

First. An increase in benefits for those 
now on the rolls and for those retiring 
in the future is urgently needed. The 
bill provides for modest but much needed 
increases. Most presently retired work- 
ers get at least $5 more per month, with 
the average being about $6. Depend- 
ents of retired workers and survivors of 
deceased workers also share in these in- 
creases. The minimum payment for a 
retired worker is increased from the 
present $20 to $25, while the maximum 
payment is raised from $80 to $85 for 
those who are retired currently and from 
$68.50 to $77.10 for those who retired 
in the past. In addition to these 
amounts, there are of course correspond- 
ing benefits for certain dependents of 
retired workers. The maximum pay- 
ment for the family whether of a retired 
worker or of a deceased one was for- 
merly set at $150, but the bill raises this 
by 124% percent to $168.75. 

Second. One very pressing problem is 
in regard to the retirement test. Under 
present law, benefits are not paid to any 
person otherwise eligible for them if he 
earns $50 or more a month in a job cov- 
ered by social security. It is proper that 
there should be some such provision be- 
cause we are really paying retirement 
benefits and not merely age annuities 
since it would be wasteful of the social 
security funds to pay them to full-time 
workers just because they happen to 
have passed a certain age. H. R. 7800 
raises this limiting amount from $50 a 
month to $70 a month to reflect the re- 
cent rise in wages. 

Third. The 1950 amendments pro- 
vided that those who served in the 
Armed Forces in World War II should 
get wage credits of $160 per month so 
that they would not be discriminated 
against in comparison with those who 
stayed home and worked in covered em- 
ployment, It is apparent that those 
who have served in the present emer- 
gency, which in reality began before the 
shooting started in Korea, should receive 
similar treatment. Accordingly, the bill 
provides for similar wage credits from 
the end of World War II through 1953. 
The cost of the benefits arising from 
these credits would properly be paid 
from the general Treasury. 

Fourth. Under present law, a worker 
will have his benefit rights reduced or 
perhaps even destroyed if he becomes 
permanently and totally disabled. 
There seems no question that this un- 
fairness should be rectified. Most life 
insurance policies contain waiver of 
premium provisions to take care of this 
risk. Accordingly, this bill provides for 
freezing the workers’ rights during per- 
iods of permanent and total disability so 
that he stands in the same position upon 
becoming age 65 or dying before then as 
he was at the time he became so dis- 
abled. 

Fifth. In considering the 1950 amend- 
ments we had a very knotty problem 
about covering State and local govern- 
ment employees under social security. 
Where no retirement system of their 
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own existed, there was unanimity that 
coverage should be permitted. However, 
where such employees had retirement 
systems of their own, there was a divi- 
sion of opinion. Accordingly, no provi- 
sion was made in the law for covering 
these groups although the experience in 
private industry of combining social 
security and their own pension plans 
had been most favorable. Now, after 
the passage of time, the situation has 
clarified. There are certain groups of 
State and local government employees 
with their own retirement systems who 
wish coverage and the bill permits this. 
On the other hand, the groups that do 
not desire coverage, policemen, firemen, 
and grade and high school teachers, are 
still left out. It should be emphasized 
that where coverage of State and local 
employees who have their own retire- 
ment system is permitted, this is only 
done if two-thirds of them vote in favor 
of this in a written referendum and 
also, of course, if their employer so 
desires. 

Sixth. The bill also makes certain 
technical changes which will simplify 
the administration of the system and 
will correct certain minor inequities 
which were inadvertently contained in 
the 1950 amendments. 

By a committee amendment a change 
is made in the Railroad Retirement Act 
which I understand is acceptable to all 
parties involved. 

This change would maintain the re- 
lationship between this system and so- 
cial security as was established in the 
well-considered railroad retirement 
amendments made last year. 

There will be no increased cost to the 
railroad retirement system because of 
this bill. At the same time there will be 
definite advantage to the railroad bene- 
ficiaries. 

Seventh. This bill contains a much- 
needed correction of a technical defect 
in regard to earned income of blind re- 
cipients of public assistance. 

It is my earnest conviction and hope 
that these much needed and noncontro- 
versial improvements in the social se- 
curity law should and will be made be- 
fore the Congress adjourns. The 
changes included in the bill are another 
step in the direction of extending the 
coverage and improving the benefits of 
the insurance system so that we can 
keep public assistance costs down to a 
minim 


um. 

I urge all Members to give this bill 
their full support. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 9 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this political bill, H. R. 
7800, has been brought to the fioor of 
the House without any hearings what- 
soever. It is a very far-reaching bill. 
I want to make it perfectly clear at the 
start that as far as the minority side is 
concerned, we are not objecting to the 
so-called benefits in this bill. We know 
they are purely political. One of the 
things we object to, of course, is the fact 
that we have had no opportunity to be 
heard. We were called into executive 
session, and this bill was forced out over 
our earnest request that in all fairness 
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we have a hearing on the bill. The other 
objection we have to the bill is the fact 
that it is opening the door to socialized 
medicine. I do not care who takes the 
fioor and tries to sidestep that issue— 
itis here. So when you come to vote on 
this bill, you can just figure that if you 
vote for it under this suspension, which 
you cannot amend and where you have 
no opportunity to offer a motion to re- 
commit, then you are voting for social- 
ized medicine. It is a very clever device 
to mislead the House. They have baited 
the trap very well, with certain benefits, 
which, of course, I say we are not object- 
ing to; we just do not like this type of 
socialized-medicine legislation, nor this 
way of bringing something in here at a 
time when the people who are opposed 
to the bill have no opportunity to wire 
in because there is a Western Union 
strike. The opponents only heard of it 
a few hours ago. They have tried to 
get their telegrams in. Many of you 
have had them delivered to you person- 
ally, and some have come in by special 
delivery letters. Many of them have to 
use the long-distance telephone, and still 
they cannot get their objections across 
as to socialized medicine. 

The great issue presented by H. R. 
7800 is whether we in the legislative 
branch of the Government are now to 
surrender our prerogatives and our duty 
under the Constitution to the Federal 
Security Agency, headed by Mr. Oscar 
Ewing. The question is just that simple. 

The increase in benefits, the liberali- 
zation of the work clause, coverage of 
certain employees under State and local 
retirement systems, the correction in the 
law relating to aid to the blind under 
public assistance—of course all these are 
matters which deserve attention. 

But, make no mistake about it, H. R. 
7800 is not before us today because of 
these provisions. H. R. 7800 is here to- 
day at the request of the Federal Security 
Agency because it contains the first ma- 
jor cornerstone of socialized medicine in 
this country. We, the minority mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee, 
unanimously voted to have at least 3 
days of public hearings on H. R. 7800, 
but no public hearings were permitted 
and the reason, I think, is clear. Had 
public hearings been held, the political 
icing of H. R. 7800 would have been re- 
moved and the true character and pur- 
pose of H. R. 7800 would have been ex- 
posed. To avoid this exposure this ma- 
jor piece of legislation is brought here 
today on the ground that it is non- 
controversial. 

But there is no such thing as non- 
controversial social-security legislation, 
and particularly H. R. 7800. As but one 
example of the flood of protests from an 
aroused country over the “sneak attack” 
of Oscar Ewing by this bill, I shall later 
insert a telegram. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGHTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, 


will 
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Mr. HALLECK. I think it ought to be 
pointed out that if this motion to suspend 
the rules is defeated today, it is a per- 
fectly simple and easy matter for the 
Ways and Means Committee to get a 
rule and bring the matter before the 
House to the end that we could pass on 
this very important part of the bill that 
has raised so much controversy, and the 
House of Representatives could work its 
will. For the life of me I cannot see 
why the decision was not made to present 
this matter in that way. I venture to 
predict that if this fails today there will 
be a rule, because there are good things 
in this bill that should be enacted into 
law, and that is the proper way to do it. 

Mr. REED of New York. I agree with 
the gentleman. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman tell 
the House in what way this bill provides 
for socialized medicine? 

Mr. REED of New York. Yes. I will 
cover that in a very few minutes. I will 
just go into that right now. 

Here is some of the language in H. R. 
7800 which gives sweeping powers to the 
Social Security Administrator. On page 
13 beginning at line 5, the bill reads as 
follows: 


An individual shall not be considered to 
be under a disability unless he furnishes 
such proof of the existence thereof as may 
be required by regulations of the Adminis- 
trator. 


On page 14 beginning at line 20, the 
bill reads as follows: 


(4) A period of disability may be termi- 
nated by the Administrator because of the 
individual's failure to comply with regula- 
tions governing examinations or reexamina- 
tions, or because of the individual's refusal 
without good cause to accept rehabilitation 
services available to him under a State plan 
approved under the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act (29 U. S. C., ch. 4) after having been 
requested to do so by the Administrator. 


On page 15 beginning at line 23, the 
bill reads as follows: 


EXAMINATION OF DISABLED INDIVIDUALS 


Sec. 220. The Administrator shall provide 
for such examination of individuals as he 
determines to be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this title relating to disability 
and periods of disability. Examinations au- 
thorized by the Administrator may be per- 
formed in existing facilities of the Federal 
Government if readily available. Examina- 
tions authorized by the Administrator may 
also be performed by private physicians, or by 
public or private agencies or institutions, 
designated by the Administrator for the per- 
formance of such examinations; and the cost 
of such examinations shall be paid for by the 
Administrator, in accordance with agree- 
ments made by him, either directly or 
through appropriate Federal or State agen- 
cies. In the case of any individual under- 
going such an examination, he may be paid 
his necessary travel expenses (including sub- 
sistence expenses incidental thereto) or al- 
lowances in lieu thereof. Payments author- 
ized by this section may be made in advance 
of or as reimbursement for the performance 
or services or the incurring of obligations or 
expenses, and may be made prior to any ac- 
tion thereon by the General Accounting 
Office. 
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How many doctors on the Federal pay- 
roll? 

What is the additional cost? 

No information was given the com- 
mittee on even these major questions. 

Before launching into the new field of 
socialized medicine without public hear- 
ings, without adequate information, our 
attention should be directed to correct- 
ing the inequities under the present sys- 
tem. 


The question of voluntary coverage 
of groups now excluded; the question of 
refunds for persons who never get any 
benefits; and the over-all problem of the 
soundness and solvency of the whole fi- 
nancing of this system—these are mat- 
ters to which the attention of the Con- 
gress should be directed. Even with the 
increase provided for- in this bill the 
benefit payments will in many cases be 
too low; many deserving persons wiil 
receive no benefits, and all the inequities, 
discriminations, and illogical results of 
the present system will be compounded. 

We of the Republican minority tried 
in executive session to correct some of 
the most obvious inequities, but H. R. 
7800 was a take-it-or-leave-it proposi- 
tion. 

Increased benefit payments, liberaliza- 
tion of the work clause, and other pro- 
visions should be brought up for con- 
sideration, and the provisions of H. R. 
7800 instituting socialized medicine 
should be stricken from this bill. 


SUMMARY 


First. The issue: The issue is whether 
the Congress or Oscar Ewing is to write 
legislation. 

Second. The reason for H. R. 7800: 
The real reason for H. R. 7800 is not the 
benefit increases, and so forth—the real 
reason for H. R. 7800 is that it lays the 
cornerstone for socialized medicine in 
this country under the politically attrac- 
tive doctrine of more for nothing. 

Third. I read the telegram as an 
indication of the flood of protests which 
is coming in all over the country in op- 
position to this sneak attack against the 
doctors of the country: 


WasHINGTON, D. C., May 17, 1952. 
Hon. DANIEL A. REED, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Report on bill H. R. 7800. 

American Medical Association objects to 
disability provision for following reasons: 

1. It does not belong in insurance bill. 

2. It gives Federal Security Administrator 
Oscar Ewing unusual powers in medical field, 
namely, (1) to promulgate rules and regu- 
lations on national basis for governing med- 
ical examinations; (2) to select and approve 
examiners of applicant; (3) to remunerate 
for examinations; (4) to refund expense of 
applicant going to and from examination; 
and most powerful of all, (5) to deny appli- 
cation if applicant refuses to take indicated 
rehabilitation under Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act. 

This is socialized medicine and pages 12 
to 16 should be stricken from the bill in the 
interest of the public good. As written it 
gives Federal Security Administrator abso- 
lute control over certain medical activities. 

JOSEPH S. LAWRENCE, 
Director, Washington Office, American 
Medical Association. 


Fourth. I would read the language 
which is on pages 3 and 4 of this memo- 
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randum. This language shows that the 
whole bill is nothing but a turning over 
to Oscar Ewing and his crowd of vast 
powers in the medical field. 

Fifth. Action which should be taken: 
The socialized medicine provisions 
should be stricken, or at least hearings 
and an honest approach to the problem 
should be had. The other provisions in 
the bill and additional provisions to cor- 
rect other inequities should be put in a 
separate bill. r 

Sixth. The Republican members of the 
committee tried to liberalize the work 
clause and make other improvements. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. In 
the gentleman’s opinion is this bill a 
direct invitation, and further than that 
the conferring of authority upon Mr. 
Ewing, to extoll federalized medicine as 
a practical approach to that problem in 
our country? 

Mr. REED of New York. There is ab- 
solutely no question about that, none at 
all. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. It 
would be a beginning, and it would be 
permanent. 

Mr. REED of New York. Absolutely; it 
is the entering wedge. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. Briefly. 

Mr. CANFIELD. In reference to the 
earnings permitted without deduction, 
$70 per month, is not that a very un- 
realistic figure? 

Mr. REED of New York. It certainly 
is. I offered an amendment to increase 
it to at least $100; and, goodness knows, 
that is small enough, because under in- 
flation what does it amount to? It 
amounts to only about $300 a year, that 
is all; and it is not enough; they cannot 
get along on it. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Did the gentleman 
get any support for his amendment? 

Mr. REED of New York. The Repub- 
licans voted, of course, for the increase. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. It has been said here to- 
day that the opposition to this bill just 
came up in the last few hours. How 
could it have come up earlier? I see that 
the bill was not introduced until May 12, 
and it always takes time for bills to be 
discussed in committee, especially bills 
of the length and scope of this one. But 
it was reported out on May 16, only last 
Friday. How could the American people 
or even Members of Congress examine it, 
come to considered conclusions, and reg- 
ister their convictions except in the last 
few hours? 

Mr. REED of New York. I remind the 
gentleman, too, that there has been a 
Western Union strike tying up telegraph 
wires, and people are just beginning to 
learn about the bill. They are trying 
their best to register their opposition to 
this bill from all over the country. 

Mr. JUDD. What possible damage 
could come from failure to pass this bill 
today? What harm could it do if we 
should vote down this motion to suspend 
and send the bill back to the gentleman’s 
committee or to the Committee on Rules 
and then have it come before the House 
in the orderly regular way? Is that go- 
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ing to hurt a single person affected by 
the bill? 

Mr. REED of New York. Not at all; 
that is the orderly way to do it. 

Mr. JUDD. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of New York. That is what 
we have the Rules Committee for. They 
can get a rule which will bring it out 
here under conditions to give every Mem- 
ber a chance to be heard on it and also 
which will permit a motion to recommit 
which cannot possibly be done under a 
suspension of the rules. We are begin- 
ning to receive long-distance telephone 
calls stating opposition to the bill. The 
people do not want to have this socialized 
medicine forced upon them. They know 
that in England now the people who 
sponsored socialized medicine in that 
country are backing away from it, for it 
is ruining the country. Our people do 
not want to open the door to socialized 
medicine here. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. I yield. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a right way and a wrong way to bring 
legislation before the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Regardless of the opinion of 
others and what has been said here to- 
day, I think it is absolutely impossible 
for anyone to justify bringing H. R. 7800 
before the House of Representatives un- 
der suspension of the rules. 

This bill deals with very far-reaching, 
important, and permanent legislation. 
Should it become law it would be on the 
books in perpetuity unless Congress 
should repeal it. As everyone knows, 
that is a very difficult thing to do, once 
@ law has been enacted. 

There are many fine provisions in H. R. 
7800 which are commendable and should 
receive favorable action by the Congress. 
On the other hand, there are provisions 
in the bill that would receive vigorous 
opposition. The only fair thing would 
be for the Ways and Means Committee 
to schedule hearings in order that the 
provisions could be properly considered 
before asking the Members of the House 
to take action. 

I happen to know that it was the Re- 
publican members of the Ways and 
Means Committee who requested 3 or 4 
days be set aside to receive testimony on 
this bill and then consider it as most 
other bills are considered. But the vote 
against this request was strictly a party 
vote, and the bill was railroaded through 
the committee by the majority members. 

The conditions under which the House 
is now considering this legislation makes 
it necessary for us to take the whole 
thing as is—bad with the good—or none 
at all. I never have and never will be a 
party to accepting bad features of a bill 
in order to obtain the good features 
without the bill being properly consid- 
ered for amendments in order to perfect 
it before final passage. 

i particularly want to call your atten- 
tion to section 4, which permits those 
receiving social security at the present 
time to earn $70 instead of $50 without 
being deprived of social-security bene- 
fits. In my opinion, with conditions as 
they are today, anyone on social security 
should be permitted to earn a minimum 
of $100 per month without being de- 
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prived of social-security benefits. I un- 
derstand the Republican members of the 
Ways and Means Committee attempted 
to get this provision raised from $70 to 
$100, but their efforts were defeated by 
the Democratic members on the majority 
side of the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Harry Allenbrand, 
a trustee of the park employees benefit 
and annuity fund of the Chicago Park 
District, called over long-distance tele- 
phone today and stated that they had a 
meeting this morning of trustees repre- 
senting pensions fund of 60,000 munici- 
pal employees, including teachers of the 
board of education, county and park 
employees, as well as certain employees 
of other offices, such as the courts, bail- 
iff’s office, and the Chicago public li- 
braries. He stated they knew nothing 
about the bill until this morning and 
were opposed to section 6, on page 25, as 
presently drawn. They would like to 
have a representative appear before the 
committee and be heard on this section, 
as they believe the wording of this sec- 
tion is entirely too loose with respect to 
existing retirement funds. This is in 
substantiation of the fact that many or- 
ganizations throughout the country 
would like to be heard on various provi- 
sions of this bill, and the House of Rep- 
resentatives should refuse to vote in fa- 
vor of H. R. 7800 until hearings are held 
by the Ways and Means Committee and 
the bill is presented in accordance with 
the regular rules of the House. 

Mr. REED of New York. It is true 
that organizations all over this country 
are protesting. I do not think that this 
bait that is put into this beautiful flower 
garden is going to keep you out of a trap. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. KEAN]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Kean]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from New Jersey is recognized 
for 12 minutes. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, I am for this 
bill. 

Iam particularly pleased that the com- 
mittee has seen fit to include a provision 
of the bill which I introduced last April 
which is designed to eliminate loss of the 
old-age and survivors insurance protec- 
tion already earned by persons who be- 
come permanently and totally disabled. 

If a worker who has for many years 
had his pay check reduced by his con- 
tribution towards his future retirement 
under the Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance Act finds himself totally and per- 
manently disabled while still of working 
age, the ultimate benefits which he will 
receive upon reaching retirement age of 
65 may be sharply cut. 

The reason for this inequity is that 
social-security benefits are based on the 
average wage received in covered em- 
ployment from the time he reaches ma- 
turity until he retires at 65 or over. 

Under the present law, suppose a 
worker aged 35 in 1951 becomes perma- 
nently and totally disabled after having 
worked 10 years in covered employment 
at a yearly average wage of $2,400. By 
the time he reaches retirement age—€5— 
his total wages spread over a period of 30 
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years—20 of them without any earn- 
ings—will yield an average of $800 rather 
than $2,400 per year, and his primary 
old-age insurance benefit would drop 
from $65 to $33 a month. 

This is manifestly unfair and this bill, 
among its other provisions, would pro- 
vide that the equity the worker built up 
before becoming disabled should be pro- 
tected by freezing his wage record. 

This proposal would make $2,400 his 
average income so that he will receive 
a $65 benefit when he reaches the re- 
tirement age, instead of $33 which he 
would receive under the present law. 

This provision corresponds to the 
“waiver of premium” provision used by 
119 private life insurance companies, 
most of them for more than a third of 
a century. As in private insurance, to- 
tally disabled persons insured under old- 
age and survivors insurance would keep 
their insurance in force, undiminished, 
without having to make any further con- 
tributions. Once it was established that 
the disability of the insured was of a 
permanent total character, his wage 
record would be frozen for the period 
of his disability. When the worker died 
or retired, his benefit would be computed 
on the basis cf his average earnings for 
the years he was not disabled. 

In order to receive these benefits a 
man must have been in covered employ- 
ment for 5 years and one-half the time 
during the 3 years before he becomes 
permanently and totally disabled. 

The definition in the bill of permanent 
and total disability is inability to engage 
in any substantially gainful activity by 
reason of any medically determinable 
physical or mental impairment which 
can be expected to be permanent; or 
blindness. 

Many of you have today received a 
telegram from Dr. Lawrence of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association objecting to 
this provision in the bill. I talked to 
Dr. Lawrence this morning. I gathered 
from my conversation with him that he 
is not unsympathetic with the objectives 
of this section and realizes the inequities 
which we are trying to correct. 

He does not, however, like to have 
representatives of the Federal Govern- 
ment check on examinations made by 
private physicians. In fact, he suggested 
that we should accept the private phy- 
sician’s certificate that a man is perma- 
nently and totally disabled. But the 
Federal Government cannot do this. 
They do not do it for veterans’ benefits. 
Someone has to check the opinion of an 
individual's local doctor that he is per- 
manently and totally disabled. Experi- 
ence has shown that we cannot rely 
solely on the certification of a man’s 
personal physician. Doctors are human. 
They naturally have undue sympathy 
for their own patients and, unfortu- 
nately, not every doctor is completely 
honest, and if there was no check by 
representatives of the Federal Govern- 
ment fraud would be possible. 

I have a feeling that Dr. Lawrence’s 
first four objections are not based on 
reality but on lack of confidence and 
suspicion of the objectives of Oscar Ew- 
ing, iSe which suspicions I am fully in 
accord. 
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However, I do not see any merit in the 
objections to these sections made by Dr. 
Lawrence, 

The strongest objection made by the 
Medical Association was to a very minor 
provision of the bill, section 216 (i) (4), 
which provides that a period of disability 
may be terminated because of an indi- 
vidual’s refusal without good cause to 
accept rehabilitation services available 
under a State plan after having been re- 
quested to do so by the administrator. 

The objection to this provision is that 
the Medical Association does not feel 
that a man should be forced to be re- 
habilitated if he does not wish to. 

Of course this provision does not pro- 
vide that he must be rehabilitated hut 
that if he does not see fit “without good 
cause” to accept the desire of his State 
to rehabilitate him he shall lose the bene- 
fits of this section. 

There may be some merit to what the 
Association says with reference to this 
paragraph, though it does seem that an 
individual should not be receiving bene- 
fits if he is not willing to try to help him- 
self. However, if this minor portion of 
the bill is wrong it can be corrected in 
the Senate. These details could easily 
have been ironed out in the House if we 
had had the 3-day hearings which were 
requested by the Republican minority. 
However, the Democratic majority by a 
unanimous vote refused the request of 
the minority again ducking our responsi- 
bility of writing a bill which would be 
without fault as to detail and passing the 
buck to the Senate to see that the word- 
ing and details of the bill were in the 
best posisble form, 

If there was any socialized medicine in 
this provision, I would certainly be 
against it for I am unalterably opposed 
to socialized medicine but where, just as 
in the case of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, there are benefits to be provided 
by the Federal Government the integrity 
of the trust fund must be preserved, and 
the Government must be protected from 
possible abuse and fraud in order to see 
that only those who are fairly and hon- 
estly entitled to these benefits receive 
them. 

I want to read a statement made by 
Mr. Albert Linton, president, Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia, 
on this very question. He says: 

If a man were totally disabled, and it could 
be certified by the proper authorities that he 
were so, then I think the Federal Government 
might very properly continue his credits to 
old-age and survivors’ insurance during the 
period of his disability. And that would be a 
very fair thing to do so that he wouldn't lose 
his rights. 


Mr. Albert Linton is evidently in favor 
of this legislation. 

I also want to read from the testimony 
of Judd C. Benson, chairman, committee 
on Federal law and legislation, National 
Association of Life Underwriters, New 
York City: 

Total disability obviously would affect a 
worker’s earning record under the old-age 
and survivors’ insurance system. It should 
therefore be provided that the State au- 
thorities would certify to the Social Security 
Administration each quarter during which an 
individual was totally disabled and receiving 
benefits or rehabilitation under the State 
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system. Then in computing the average wage 
for old-ageand survivors’ insurance pur- 
poses, the numerator of the fraction would 
contain no wages for the quarters of total 
disability and the same quarters would be 
eliminated from the denominator. 


Again, Mr. Benson evidently agrees 
with that provision in this bill. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I know that everybody in 
this House has the greatest respect for 
the gentleman from New Jersey, but I 
repeat the question I asked earlier: 
What possible damage can be done by 
voting down this motion to suspend, get 
a rule, bring the bill here, let the gentle- 
man then present his case and the merits 
thereof, and we have a chance to con- 
sider it fully? 

Mr. KEAN. If I could guarantee that 
the majority will do that and will give 
everybody the opportunity to vote again 
on this bill, I would say you are right, 
but I cannot guarantee what the major- 
ity will do, and if we vote against it some 
people trying to attack us, might say 
that we have voted against all the many 
good provisions which are in this bill. 

Mr, JUDD. But why should we com- 
promise ourselves by voting for some- 
thing which we have not had a chance to 
examine and which puts a lot of power 
into the hands of individuals whom you 
yourself say you do not fully trust, when 
there is another way to handle it? I 
cannot believe the Democratic leader- 
ship of this House is going to take re- 
sponsibility for preventing consideration 
in the proper way of a bill that carries 
benefits for the aged, the blind and the 
disabled and those retired persons who 
obviously need the right to earn larger 
amounts of money themselves before 
they are cut off from their social security 
payments. Most of the bill's provisions 
are so good that they ought not to be 
combined with this other proposal which 
is new to some of us and when there 
is another way to deal with it. 

Mr. KEAN. Of course I think this is 
the best part of the bill. Some Members 
have suggested that there is a dire plot 
by someone to sneak this provision into 
the law. 

If anybody made up this “dire” thing, 
it was the gentleman from New Jersey, 
who is speaking because this is his pro- 
vision. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from IIlinois. 

Mr. YATES. How does this provision, 
of which the gentleman is the author, 
differ from the provision that now exists 
with respect to examinations by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration of veterans? Is 
not the same provision made for exami- 
nations by the Veterans’ Administration 
and by private doctors and by State in- 
stitutions for veterans? 

Mr. KEAN. Certainly, it is exactly the 
same. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 
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Mr. JAVITS. The gentleman is to be 
highly complimented on this provision, 
but may I say that this is not the fulcrum 
of the bill, the fulcrum is the increase 
in payments. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, at the 
outset may I say that the examination 
which is proposed to be given to these 
men will not be anything like that which 
the Veterans’ Bureau gives. The Vet- 
erans’ Bureau is a bureau. This says 
an Administrator. The Administrator 
shall provide for such an examination. 
Who is the Administrator? Oscar 
Ewing. Do not be deceived. If you 
compare him to the Veterans’ Bureau, 
then I pity the Veterans’ Bureau, 

My good friend the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. DOUGHTON], for 
whom we all have the greatest respect, 
admitted that we had no hearings. He 
sort of chastised us a little. He said we 
should have demanded hearings. We 
did demand hearings at the first op- 
portunity. We demanded 4 days of 
hearings, and we had a vote on it, and 
the vote was 10 to 15. The vote turned 
exactly on political lines, and we were 
denied public hearings. 

I think that the most far-reaching 
piece of legislation ever passed by Con- 
gress since we have been a Government, 
is the social-security structure. We 
passed that legislation in 1935, and we 
have built on to it gradually. Today 
we are going to pass, if we do pass this, 
a very important additional provision. 
You may say what you please, but it 
does carry with it not only social security, 
but it does carry with it what we know 
is going to be socialized medicine. 

Let none of you be fooled on this idea 
that this will do anything for old-age 
pensioners. This is not going to give 
old-age pensioners a nickel. It is not 
going to give the blind people a nickel. 
It is not going to give the dependent 
widows and dependent children one 
penny. If you are afraid to vote against 
this legislation because of politics, how 
are you going to explain this $5 that you 
are going to give to a man who is al- 
ready drawing social security, who al- 
ready has protection, when we will not 
be giving the old-age pensioners or the 
blind one single penny? 

Let me talk about this $5 increase. We 
passed very extensive amendments to 
the tax laws in 1950 to go into effect in 
1951, and some of the provisions of that 
bill are not in effect yet and will not be 
in effect until July. Now we come along 
and say we will need another addition 
to that recently passed legislation. We 
do not need another addition to that law 
so soon unless there is urgent demand 
for it. They say we are going to give 
them $5 more. I am in favor of that, 
but where is the money coming from? 
They are going to say, “It is because peo- 
ple make more earnings now, their earn- 
ings are greater, the base upon which 
the taxes are figured is greater. That is 
true. But we anticipated all of that in 
the bill that we passed in 1950.” 

Yes; I repeat that we anticipated all 
that they now claim as justification 
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for what they are trying to do here 
today. So just as our good friend, the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] 
says, what harm could there be in letting 
this matter go over for a few days and 
until we can have public hearings so 
as to get the facts. Here is your only 
chance to assert yourselves and get for 
yourself the right as a Member of the 
Congress to vote for or against this leg- 
islation. If we have one-third of the 
votes against it, then it will go back and 
the committee will take it up again, or 
the Committee on Rules can take it up. 
This is too important a matter, and I 
tell you, you ought not to take the polit- 
ical bait of $5, which is a pretty cheap 
sell-out—it is a pretty cheap sell-out 
when you are confronted by these poor, 
aged people who really need the help, 
and do not get a penny out of this legis- 
lation. I do not think you are going to 
do that. 

Mr. Speaker, I think without boasting 
I ought to be as well posted on what to 
expect from those who administer the 
social-security law as anyone. 

There are many Members of this 
House who will remember that several 
years ago the officials who are sup- 
posed to be administering the social- 
security laws had a serious quarrel 
with Martin L. Davey, who was then 
the Governor of Ohio and who was a 
Democrat. Without any justification 
whatsoever, Mr. Altmeyer, who was then 
and is now the guiding genius of much 
of what goes on down at the Social 
Security Administration, decided that 
he would punish Governor Davey by 
withholding $1,338,000, which was a 
payment that was then already due 
from the Federal Government to the 
State of Ohio and which was to be used 
to pay the Federal Government’s part of 
the money going to deserving old-age 
pensioners who were entitled to it. Mr, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was then the Pres- 
ident of the United States. In spite of 
every effort that we made to secure this 
money for the old-age pensioners in 
Ohio, Mr. Altmeyer steadfastly and spite- 
fully refused to do what he in honor 
should have done. 

I introduced a bill in Congress pro- 
viding that the Social Security Admin- 
istration should be compelled to pay to 
the State of Ohio the sum of $1,338,- 
000. This bill in its natural course was 
sent to the Judiciary Committee of 
the House of Representatives. That 
committee approved the bill unani- 
mously. The committee at that time, 
as now, consisted of a large majority 
of Democrats. When the bill came up 
for consideration in the House it was 
passed by a tremendous vote. The bill 
went to the Senate and the Senate passed 
it by a tremendous vote. The fine hand 
of Mr. Altmeyer and his cohorts could he 
easily seen in the machinations that were 
carried on with President Roosevelt. As 
a result of these machinations, Mr. 
Roosevelt who, as I understand, had 
promised some of the Senators that he 
was in favor of this legislation - vetoed 
the bill. At that time the Democrats 
were greatly in the majority in the House 
but in spite of that fact, when we sought 
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to override the President’s veto, we only 
failed to do so by a very few votes. 

My very able and distinguished col- 
league from Ohio, Hon. WILLIAM M. Me- 
Cuttocu, who has for years been a very 
able member of the Judiciary Committee 
of the House, submitted to me today a 
written inquiry which applies strictly to 
the bill under consideration. This is his 
inquiry: 

Isn't it a fact that a former Social Security 
Administrator under general powers, much 
like those conferred in the bill, penalized the 
State of Ohio well over a million dollars 
because a Democratic Governor refused to 
abide by the Administrator’s rules and regu- 
lations? 


In reply to this inquiry I will say that 
there is no question but that the same 
influence that was exercised in reference 
to the withholding of the large sum of 
money that was really due Ohio is the 
same influence that will, unless re- 
strained, dominate and control the every 
activity of the Social Security Board and 
will if this bill under consideration today 
becomes a law, take the first big step in 
the direction of socialized medicine. I 
am confident that the Members of this 
House understand our protest against 
this legislation and that this legislation 
will not prevail. We must prevent Oscar 
Ewing and his cohorts from projecting 
the whole country into socialized medi- 
cine. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SIMPSON]. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, H. R. 7800, now before the 
House for consideration, is a very im- 
portant piece of legislation. It is so very 
important that it should not have been 
brought before the House for consider- 
ation under a method requiring a two- 
thirds favorable vote for passage. Above 
all, it should not have been brought be- 
fore the House for consideration without 
careful study by the House Ways and 
Means Committee and at least several 
days for hearings, when interested indi- 
viduals could have, either personally or 
through written statements, expressed 
their wishes regarding the liberalization 
of our social security laws. Unfortu- 
nately, the majority of the House Ways 
and Means Committee summarily disre- 
garded the request of the Republican 
minority for 3 days of hearings on this 
important legislation; thus denying to 
members of the committee and every 
Member of the House the right to make 
his recommendations. Further, the bill 
now before you was undoubtedly written 
in every detail by Mr. Ewing and his as- 
sistant, Mr. Cohen, of the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, and is a political bill. Prob- 
ably no Member of the House objects to 
the increase of the primary awards on 
retirement, about $5 a month, and Mr. 
Ewing seeks to use this bait to stampede 
through the House this legislation which 
also includes what appears to be Mr. 
Ewing’s pet desire in life, namely, to 
socialize the practice of medicine in the 
United States. 

Our citizens, in all walks of life, have 
repeatedly stated that they do not want 
socialized medicine here, which to them 
means they do not want any Federal 
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agency telling them who their doctor 
shall be. 

More than 60,000,000 of our workers 
are under social security. This bill 
would permit Mr. Ewing to set up a Fed- 
eral bureau which could authorize by 
name, and otherwise limit, the doctors 
who would pass upon the physical con- 
dition of those who hope to retire under 
social security laws. This must not be 
allowed and the House should emphati- 
cally reject H. R. 7800 when we vote in 
a few minutes on suspension of rules. 

All ten members of the Republican 
minority of Ways and Means Committee 
supported an amendment offered by Mr. 
Reed in committee which would permit a 
retired beneficiary to receive his social 
security check even though he was earn- 
ing as much as $100 monthly in private 
employment. At the present time the 
average social security payment is but 
$42 monthly, and if a worker earns 
$50 he is not allowed to receive the 
monthly award even though he bought 
and paid for it by payroll deductions 
during his working years. Surely Mr. 
ReeED’s amendment should have been 
adopted, for inflation has so devalued 
our money that even $100 in addition 
to the average award of $42 is insuf- 
ficient to properly maintain the worker’s 
living standard after retirement. 

The House should refuse to pass this 
bill by suspending the rules. Thereafter, 
the Chairman should request his com- 
mittee to hold several days’ of hearings, 
after which the bill can be amended to 
strike out that part which would lead to 
the socialization of the practice of medi- 
cine. The committee should insert in 
the bill Mr. Reep’s motion that a worker 
may earn $100 monthly after retirement, 
and receive his social security check. If 
the committee will do this, then the bill 
as amended, including the increase in 
monthly benefits, should pass the House 
readily. If we pass the bill in its present 
form we are running into certain long 
delay in the other body; just as certainly 
as we are inviting its defeat there if we 
retain the section on social medicine. 

Mr. HALLECK. Reference was made 
a moment ago to the responsibility of 
the majority party for bringing this 
back, if it is not passed today under sus- 
pension of rules. I just want to say that 
no majority party can say that they 
would not bring a bill back under a rule 
because it could be passed in part by a 
majority vote, when that is the function 
of a legislative body. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. 
They could bring it back in 10 minutes, 
if they wanted to. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the balance of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, we have before us H. R. 7800, a bill 
amending the social-security law. This 
is a technical bill of some 34 pages. It 
should not be considered by the House 
without ample debate and it should 
never have been reported from the com- 
mittee without hearings. I do not feel 
that we have fulfilled our legislative re- 
sponsibility in proceeding in the manner 
that we have in reference to this 


measure, 
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There are several items in the bill 
which are meritorious. I refer particu- 
larly to those sections of the bill in which 
our State colleges and universities are in- 
terested. I favor their proposal. 

There are other items that may have 
merit but in the absence of hearings we 
are unable to determine the full effect of 
the language incorporated in this meas- 
ure. The committee could have done a 
much better job if it had had the benefit 
of the citizens who are affected by and 
are interested in the propositions cov- 
ered. This was not done. This measure 
has not received the careful scrutiny 
that it would have received had hearings 
been held. 

It is my belief that our social-security 
system is not actuarily sound and the 
subject of old-age benefits needs a total 
revamping. I cannot permit my action 
on this bill to be interpreted as an ap- 
proval of our general social-security 
program. 

The aged, the workers, and the tax- 
payers generally are told that OASI is 
an insurance program. That contention 
becomes not only false, but ridiculous in 
light of the fact that the benefits are 
raised every 2 years just before election. 
I think some of these older people ought 
to have a raise of benefits. I am not op- 
posing the raise as such. I am opposing 
the sham and the fraud of the adminis- 
tration in contending that this program 
is an insurance program that is actu- 
arily sound. 

There are many injustices now done to 
our older people. Some people are get- 
ting benefits that do not need them and 
have never paid any substantial amount 
for them. Other worthy people are in 
distress and are denied benefits. I can- 
not condone the continuation of such a 
program. I think Congress should re- 
examine all of the Federal programs for 
the aged. 

This measure provides among other 
things that if an insured person becomes 
totally disabled that that period they are 
disabled will not count against them. If 
we are going to operate under the exist- 
ing social-security scheme such a gen- 
eral principle for the disabled has merit. 
It is a humane thing to do and perhaps 
ought to be done. Such a step should 
not be taken, however, without careful 
hearings. Just how far this bill goes in 
granting to the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator the authority to set up stand- 
ards, write rules, and determine when a 
person is disabled no one knows. We do 
know that this bill will be an entering 
wedge and that it does give Mr. Ewing 
and his crowd more power. Such a pro- 
posal should never be reported to the 
Congress without careful hearings and 
an opportunity given for everyone who is 
qualified to make a contribution to be 
heard by the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, time will not permit me 
to call attention to some other items 
that likewise ought to be checked into 
and given careful attention. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from North Carolina IMr. 
Douchrox!] is recognized for 4 minutes 
to close debate. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the balance of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. COOPER]. 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Member may 
have five legislative days within which 
to extend their remarks on the pending 
bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion before he starts? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield briefly. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. There is a 
limitation in this bill on the amount of 
money that a man who is self-employed 
can earn, $70 a month. Is that not true? 

Mr.COOPER. Thatiscorrect. It ap- 
plies to retired people under the pro- 


gram. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. And also, 
the man who gets $70, even if he is not 
self-employed, is contained in this bill? 

Mr. COOPER. That is what is com- 
monly reierred to as the work-clause 
provision. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. That is increased from 
the present $50 a month to $70 a month. 
Up to 2 years ago it was $15 a month. 
We increased it from $15 to $50 2 years 
ago. Now we are increasing it from $50 
to $70 a month. 

There are two schools of thought. 
One school takes the position there 
should not be any limitation at all. The 
other school of thought takes the posi- 
tion that it is a retirement system, and 
persons receiving these benefits should 
have some limitation. Otherwise, there 
would be no encouragement for people 
to retire. They would draw their social- 
security benefits and continue to work, 
when other people might be unem- 
ployed, seeking employment in that very 
position. 

I cannot yield further now. 

Mr. Speaker, the pending bill, H. R. 
7800, provides seven urgently needed 
changes in old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. There are many bills pending 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
seeking to amend the Social Security 
Act. Your committee went through 
those various bills and selected these 
seven provisions as being the most im- 
portant and urgent items which should 
receive immediate attention and should 
be brought in here and passed now so 
they may become law during this ses- 
sion of Congress. There are many other 
desirable provisions that could be con- 
sidered, but these are the seven most 
urgent and desirable provisions that the 
committee felt should be considered and 
passed now to provide these needed 
benefits for those people who are enti- 
tled to them. 

With respect to the provision about 
which so much controversy has devel- 
oped, it was taker entirely from a bill 
introduced by the distinguished gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Kean], not 
only one of the ablest and most distin- 
guished Members of this body, but also 
recognized by everybody as a sound, con- 
servative Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; this was taken entirely 
from his bill. He has covered the point 
that has been raised here at some 
length, and it should be sufficient to 
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meet any question that might be in the 
mind of any Member about this particu- 
lar provision. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER. Very briefly. 

Mr. JUDD. On page 16 the bill 
states: 

Examinations authorized by the Admin- 
istrator may also be performed by private 
physicians designated by the Administrator 
for the performance, and the cost will be 
paid by the Administrator directly. 


Does not that give the Administrator 
contro! 

Mr. COOPER. I get the gentleman's 
point. I am as much opposed to social- 
ized medicine as is the distinguished 
doctor from Minnesota; I have always 
taken a position against socialized medi- 
cine. The gentleman from New Jersey 
a moment ago stated that these provi- 
sions are identically the same as those 
now used by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in handling veterans’ cases. The 
gentleman from Ohio talks about there 
being a Veterans’ Bureau administering 
the provisions for veterans. Why, the 
law was definitely amended; there is an 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs just 
as there is an Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency; there is no distinc- 
tion on that point at all. This bill 
should be passed now to provide these 
needed benefits for the people who are 
justly entitled to them. 

As I have stated, the bill—H. R. 
7800—provides for seven urgently needed 
changes in old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance: 

First. Benefit increases. 

Second. Liberalization of the retire- 
ment test. 

Third. Insurance protection for serv- 
icemen for the emergency period. 

Fourth. Preservation of the insurance 
rights for those permanently and totally 
disabled. 

Fifth. Removal of barrier to coverage 
for certain persons under State and local 
retirement systems, 

Sixth. Correction of defects in benefit 
computation provisions. 

Seventh. Correction of defect in aid- 
to-the-blind provision. 

All of these changes require immedi- 
ate attention. They are within the scope 
of previous studies made by the Ways 
and Means Committee at the time of the 
1950 amendments; they do not require 
prolonged consideration now. They do 
not in any way change any of the funda- 
mental principles of the program. They 
do not require any amendment of the 
present contribution schedule, nor will 
they disturb the self-supporting basis of 
the system. Other changes in the pro- 
gram are undoubtedly desirable, but we 
selected these seven because of their 
urgency and because of the widespread 
agreement on their desirability. s 

First. With respect to the benefit in- 
creases, the rapid rise in wages and 
prices during the last few years make im- 
mediate benefit adjustments necessary. 

These payments are now obviously 
rather low. The average for a retired 
worker is only $42 a month. 

The bill provides that they should be 
raised $5 or 12% percent, whichever is 
the larger. For those coming on the 
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rolls in the future under the new 
formula, the benefit would be 55 percent 
of the first $100 of average monthly 
wage plus 15 percent of the next $200, 
rather than 50 percent of the first $100 
of average monthly wage plus 15 percent 
of the next $200, as under present law. 

The increases in benefits and other 
changes provided in this bill can be made 
without any tax increase whatsoever. 

The schedule of contributions in exist- 
ing law was based on a 1950 estimate, 
which showed the level-premium cost of 
the present program to be 6.05 percent. 
These estimates were based on the wage 
levels of 1947. Based on 1951 wage 
levels, which are some 20 percent higher, 
the level-premium cost of the program 
after the adoption of this bill would be 
about 5.8 percent. 

Second. Liberalization of the retire- 
ment test which is commonly referred to 
as the work-clause provision: Rising 
wages have also made it necessary that 
we adjust the retirement test in the pro- 
gram. It is now $50 a month; it should 
be $70 a month as this bill provides. 

Old-age and survivors insurance is not 
an annuity program and to avoid high 
costs we must keep the retirement test. 
Its removal would cost $1 billion or more 
in 1953 alone. However, beneficiaries 
should be allowed to supplement their 
benefits with a reasonable amount of 
part-time work even though they are 
retired. Under present wage levels $70 
would allow them a reasonable amount 
of part-time work and yet would not cost 
very much. Although removing the test 
would cost about 1 percent of payrolls 
over the long run, raising it from $50 to 
$70 would cost only one-twentieth as 
much or 0.05 percent of payroll. 

Third. Insurance protection for serv- 
icemen: The Korean conflict has made 
urgently necessary a third adjustment in 
the program. In the 1950 amendments 
to the Social Security Act, we provided 
that military or naval service during 
World War II would be credited as cover- 
ed employment. Wage credits of $160 
were given for each month of such serv- 
ice. No credit was provided for any 
month after the end of World War I. 
The millions of men and women who 
have served their country since World 
War II. especially those who have fought 
in Korea, have every moral right to 
credit for that service. They should 
have the same opportunity to build up 
old-age and survivors insurance rights as 
people in covered employment and those 
who served in World War I. 

Fourth. Preservation of insurance 
rights for those permanently and totally 
disabled: The people covered by old-age 
and survivors insurance have come to 
place a high value on the advantages of 
social insurance benefits. Yet they 
know that if they become disabled, their 
retirement and survivors’ protection will 
be reduced, and it may disappear al- 
together. The bill meets this problem 
by a provision like the disability waiver 
provision in private life insurance. Un- 
der it a person who stops contributing 
because he becomes permanently and 
totally disabled would keep the same 
status for retirement and survivorship 
. as he had when his disability 

egan. 
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There can be no question of the need 
for and the feasibility of such protection. 
The waiver of premium in the event of 
disability is a part of the majority of life 
insurance policies. Long experience has 
demonstrated that such provisions can 
be administered without substantial 
difficulty. 

Fifth. Removal of barrier to coverage 
of certain persons under State and lo- 
cal retirement systems: The 1950 amend- 
ments to the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program bar the coverage of 
members of State and local retirement 
systems. The bill permits the coverage 
of such employees under strictly de- 
fined conditions. These include the con- 
dition that coverage of members of a 
retirement system cannot be obtained 
unless approved by a two-thirds major- 
ity in a special referendum. 

Old-age and survivors insurance Cov- 
erage would not be made available under 
the bill to positions in retirement sys- 
tems occupied by policemen, firemen, 
and elementary and secondary school 
teachers. The members of these groups 
are not agreed on the desirability of hav- 
ing old-age and survivors insurance cov- 
erage made available to them, and pro- 
longed consideration might be necessary 
in order to work out provisions to allow 
the coverage of these groups. We be- 
lieve it would be undesirable to delay 
the other amendments for this purpose. 

As a result of present law, State and 
local governments have had to choose 
between old-age and survivors insurance 
and their existing retirement plans. In 
general it has not been possible under 
present law to have old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance together with a sup- 
plementary State or local retirement 
system. This combination of old-age 
and survivors insurance and a supple- 
mentary system is a very common pat- 
tern in private industry; perhaps as 
many as 14,000 retirement plans covering 
about 10 million employees have been 
established in private industry to sup- 
plement the basic protection of old-age 
and survivors insurance. Similarly, 
since the passage of the 1950 amend- 
ments, most employees of nonprofit or- 
ganizations covered by retirement plans 
have had the advantage of combined 
protection under these plans and old-age 
and survivors insurance. There is no 
reason why State and local employees 
should not have the advantages enjoyed 
by employees in private industry and the 
nonprofit area. In a number of States 
the desire of both employees and em- 
ployers for old-age and survivors insur- 
ance coverage has resulted in the liqui- 
dation of State and local retirement 
plans; in other States such action is 
under consideration. 

We believe it is desirable to take ac- 
tion now so that employees of State and 
local governments can have both old-age 
and survivors insurance and supplemen- 
tary retirement protection. 

Sixth. Correction of defects in benefit 
computation provisions: The bill con- 
tains several technical and administra- 
tive amendments. The most important 
of these would correct inequities in the 
benefit computation provisions which 
have their greatest effect on benefits 
computed in 1152. 
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Seventh. Correction of defect in aid to 
the blind provision. 


CONCLUSION 


The Congress has a right to be 
proud of our old-age and survivors 
insurance program, to which we have 
given so much attention and which 
now plays so important a role in 
the lives of so many Americans. 
Through this program we are well on 
the way toward our goal of security for 
our people against the risks of death 
and old age. This bill, H. R. 7800, will 
help the old-age and survivors insurance 
program catch up with the changes in 
our economy, which have taken place 
since we amended the Social Security 
Act in 1950. 

Not only are these needed improve- 
ments urgent but they are well within 
the policy laid down when we considered 
the 1950 amendments. I urge that we 
pass this bill without delay. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in support of the 
Doughton bill, H. R. 7800. This bill 
makes much-needed improvements in 
the old-age and survivors-insurance pro- 
gram, and I am convinced that it should 
be enacted immediately. 

I would urge, however, that we keep in 
mind that the provisions of the bill are 
intentionally confined to the most ur- 
gently needed changes in our present old- 
age and survivors-insurance system. 
Other improvements—more comprepen- 
sive improvements—are also necessary, 
and should be made in the near future. 

Eight out of every ten working people 
now have the protection of old-age and 
survivors insurance. Why do we con- 
tinue to exclude the other two? Prac- 
tically all employed people should be 
given the opportunity to build retirement 
protection under the social-security pro- 
gram, and their families should be pro- 
tected by the insurance which the pro- 
gram provided when the worker dies. 

The insurance program is holding 
down assistance costs, but it cannot be 
really effective in rural areas until more 
farm people are included. Under the 
present law, farm workers must meet a 
special test before their wages can be 
counted toward old-age and survivors- 
insurance protection; unlike most other 
workers, they must be steadily employed 
by a single employer. Self-employed 
farmers are not covered at all. Prob- 
ably no more than 10 percent of the peo- 
ple who earn their living by farming are 
covered by the program. If the Con- 
gress really wants to keep assistance 
costs down, it will have to bring more 
farm people under the insurance prc- 
gram, and I hope this will be done in the 
near future. 

Iam glad that under H. R. 7800 people 
who are unfortunate enough to become 
disabled will not also lose their old-age 
and survivors-insurance protection. Itis 
inexcusable that the social insurance 
program has not heretofore allowed for 
the equivalent of a waiver of premium 
in cases of disability. Li this respect 
H. R. 7800 will mean a significant move 
in the right direction. I believe that we 
can go even further toward meeting the 
disability problem; I believe that the in- 
surance program should assist in re- 
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habilitating disabled insured workers, 
and I believe that it should provide such 
workers with modest amounts of current 
income. 

We should also recognize that many 
older people have their savings wiped out 
by the costs of hospitalization. The 
old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram should provide benefits to cover the 
costs of hospital care for limited periods 
for all aged workers insured under the 
program and their dependents. Most 
aged people do not belong to groups 
through which they can purchase insur- 
ance against hospital expenses. I be- 
lieve that hospital costs for aged workers 
should be paid by the insurance pro- 
gram. 

H. R. 7800 raises benefit amounts un- 
der the old-age and survivors insurance 
program. This, too, is a step in the right 
direction. We must continually adjust 
benefit levels as wages and living costs 
rise. Such changes in the insurance 
program are required to keep it abreast 
of the times. People who contribute 
their working lives to provide retirement 
benefits must find these benefits ade- 
quate when they actually retire. So long 
as the present benefit structure is re- 
tained, it will be necessary for the Con- 
gress to repeatedly review the benefit 
level and adjust it to xeep it in line with 
living costs. I am glad that at last this 
fact has been recognized in the present 
legislation. 

In the long run, though, I believe it 
will be desirable to incorporate in the 
benefit structure of the program certain 
provisions which will help to keep bene- 
fits more nearly in line with changing 
economic conditions. First of all, the 
wage base of the program must be raised 
above the present figure of $3,600. A 
worker’s benefit should be based on his 
earnings in his best 10 years. An incre- 
ment for length of service should be in- 
cluded in the benefit formula, so that 
people who contribute to the program 
for many years will receive a more ade- 
quate return for their contributions. All 
of these provisions will help to keep ben- 
efits in line with living costs. 

I suggest these improvements in the 
social-security program to enable it to 
serve more adequately the purposes for 
which the Congress established it. It is 
important that we consider these sug- 
gested improvements soon. First, how- 
ever, we should deal with those aspects 
of the insurance program which require 
the most immediate attention. Now is 
the time. H. R. 7800, wisely conceived 
and well designed, is the opportunity. I 
urge that it be adopted. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
the Social Security Act is the most im- 
portant economic legislation ever passed 
by the Congress. It now affects nearly 
everyone. There are over 60,000,000 
persons insured under this program to- 
day. More than three out of four 
mothers and children would receive 
monthly benefits in the event of the 
death of the family breadwinner. The 
survivors insurance protection alone 
has a face value of over $2,000,000,000. 
There are 4,500,000 retired aged per- 
sons, widows and orphans receiving the 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits every month. Nearly 8 out of every 
10 jobs are covered under the program. 
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In spite of the widespread nature of 
the social-security program, there are 
some groups who have been neglected. 
Among the forgotten men and women of 
our social-security program are the blind 
and the other seriously disabled people. 
Under present law we not only deny 
benefits to them when they are no 
longer able to work because of disability, 
but the way the program is set up means 
that their protection for old-age and 
death benefits toward which they have 
paid may be lost or seriously reduced. 

At the time the 1950 amendments 
were being developed, the Ways and 
Means Committee gave intensive study 
to the feasibility of benefits for insured 
persons who become permanently and 
totally disabled. I am convinced that a 
program of disability benefits, such as 
that passed by the House of Representa- 
tives in 1949, is highly desirable and 
could be successfully administered. At 
the same time I recognize that a pro- 
gram of cash benefits for insured per- 
sons who become permanently and 
tetally disabled could not be enacted 
with the speed which is necessary for 
the other amendments to old-age and 
survivors insurance provided in this bill. 
Therefore, action must now be directed 
only toward protecting the disabled per- 
son against loss of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefit rights toward 
which his contributions have been paid. 
This is what this bill does. 

Another group who are without pro- 
tection under the present social-security 
law, and who deserve the protection per- 
haps more than anyone now under the 
system, are the service men and women 
now fighting in Korea. In the 1950 
amendments we gave wage credits to the 
servicemen of World War II. It is now 
absolutely necessary that we extend the 
same protection to those serving dur- 
ing this emergency period. 

I am also strongly in favor of increas- 
ing the benefits as provided in this bill 
and of increasing the amount of the 
retirement test. It needs no argument 
to demonstrate that the average benefit 
of a retired worker—$42 a month—is too 
low. The amounts must be raised and, 
moreover, those beneficiaries who are 
too old to work should be allowed to in- 
crease their earnings to $70 without loss 
of benefits. 

I am one of those who believes that 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
should be made universal and should 
cover just about all jobs. I am, there- 
fore, heartily in favor of the provisions 
in this bill which extends the oppor- 
tunity to come under the program to 
additional employees of State and local 
governments. 

The social-security program is fast 
becoming one of the best in the world. 
It is important that we speed the day 
when it shall stand first. We are now 
engaged in a war of ideas with the dic- 
tatorship of Communist Russia. In the 
old-age and survivors-insurance program 
we are demonstrating th-t democratic 
capitalism can provide security and can 
do it in the American way. Under this 
program security is earned as wages are 
earned through work and through the 
individual contributions of the employees 
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who are protected. This is part of 
the demonstration of our concern for 
the welfare of the individual. The old- 
age and survivors-insurance program 
must be extended and improved. This 
bill is an important step in that direc- 
tion. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, any pro- 
gram as closely tied to the economic 
life of the Nation as is the social-security 
program would soon become obsolete and 
unable to fulfill its function if it were 
not periodically examined and brought 
up to date. While H. R. 7800 by no 
means solves all of the problems and 
issues which still confront the program, 
the bill is a step in the right direction, 
and it does take care of most of the more 
urgent and immediate problems which 
must be faced. 

The amendments which H. R. 7800 
would make are largely confined to the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
program. If the vitality injected into 
old-age and survivors insurance by the 
1950 amendments is to be retained, the 
program must be reassessed at compara- 
tively frequent intervals and necessary 
amendments made. The amendments 
proposed by H. R. 7800 would preserve 
the gains made by the 1950 amendments, 
and would keep the old-age and surviv- 
ors insurance program a vital forward- 
looking program. 

Two of the changes which would be 
made by the bill are made necessary by 
the upward trend in wages and prices. 
The increases in living costs which have 
taken place necessitate an increase in the 
amounts payable under the program. 
While the benefit increases provided by 
the 1950 amendments were substantial, 
they did not adequately reflect the in- 
crease in living costs which had taken 
Place since 1939, when the benefit rates 
applying until 1950 were established. 
Thus, the increases provided for in the 
bill are to take account not only of the 
increased living costs since 1950, but also 
of the fact that the 1950 increases were 
themselves not entirely adequate. 

The benefit increase provided by the 
bill is a modest increase which can be 
financed with no increase in the sched- 
uled tax rate. Most beneficiaries on the 
rolis would receive benefit increases of 
$5 or 124% percent, whichever is larger. 
While these increases are not large, they 
are necessary if the program is to con- 
tinue to fulfill its role as the basic secu- 
rity program of the Nation, upon which 
workers and their families can build 
their plans for financial security. 

Recent increases in wages also make it 
essential that the amount which a bene- 
ficiary may earn in covered employment 
and still receive his benefits be increased. 
Accordingly, the monthly amount of per- 
mitted earnings would be increased by 
the bill from $50 to $70. While I favor a 
$100 work clause, the increase provided 
in the bill would be an important step 
in the right direction. 

In addition to increasing benefits and 
liberalizing the retirement test of the 
program, the bill would protect the bene- 
fit rights of individuals who are perma- 
nently and totally disabled, give wage 
credits to members of the Armed Forces 
for service since the close of World War 
II. and permit certain State and local 
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government employees under retirement 
systems to secure old-age and survivors’ 
insurance coverage. 

Some of the most severe hardships 
which occur under the present program 
arise when the worker becomes disabled 
and is unable to work over an extended 
period of time. Although the need for 
providing benefits for workers who be- 
come peramently and totally disabled is 
great, the committee is not now recom- 
mending the enactment of such provi- 
sions because of the shortness of time to 
consider this inrportant matter. There 
is one phase of the problem, though, 
which can and should be corrected with- 
out delay. Under the present benefit 
provisions of the program the benefit 
rights of a disabled worker are gradually 
dissipated and in time may disappear en- 
tirely. H. R. 7800 would freeze benefit 
rights under the program for periods 
during which the individual was perma- 
nently and totally disabled. Thus, while 
benefits would not be paid because of the 
worker's disability, the period of dis- 
ability would not cause the worker to 
lose his survivorship and retirement pro- 
tection under old-age and survivors in- 
surance, 

The need for the provisions giving 
wage credits for military service seems 
clear indeed. The wage credits provided 
under the 1950 legislation for World War 
II military service were given only until 
July 24, 1947. The needs of the sur- 
vivors of the thousands of American 
soldiers who have lost their lives in the 
Korean conflict are just as great as were 
the needs of the survivors of World War 
I servicemen. H. R. 7800 would simply 
extend the period for which wage credits 
are given from the close of World War 
II until the end of 1953. The social- 
security provisions concerning the 
Armed Forces should of course be re- 
— by the Congress before that 

The amendment to the bill concerning 
the coverage of State and local govern- 
ment employees is another modification 
in the program which takes account of 
current developments and attitudes, thus 
helping to keep the program up to date. 
At present all State and local govern- 
ment employees who are under a retire- 
ment system are excluded from coverage 
under the Federal-State coverage agree- 
ments. There has been considerable de- 
mand for coverage from some of the 
groups compulsorily excluded, and in 
some cases retirement systems have been 
abandoned so that the employees could 
be covered under the Federal program. 
I believe that the provision in the bill 
will be noncontroversial, as the compul- 
sory exclusion for members of retirement 


secondary 
school teachers. The bill would permit 
other groups covered under retirement 
systems to secure old-age and survivors 
insurance coverage if coverage is desired. 
The bill also mmakes several technical 
changes which will simplify the adminis- 
tration of the program and correct cer- 
tain inequities which have arisen under 
the 1950 amendments. 
The changes proposed by this bill have 
received the careful consideration of the 
Ways and Means Committee. Your 
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committee feels that these changes are 
necessary to preserve the advances made 
by the 1950 legislation and to maintain 
the health and vitality of the program. 
While the scope of the amendments is 
very limited as compared with the 
sweeping advances made in 1950, the 
amendments are nevertheless of great 
importance to those persons affected. 
Your committee feels that there can be 
no question as to the soundness and de- 
sirability of each of these proposed 
changes in the Social Security Act. We 
believe that each change which would be 
made is noncontroversial in nature and 
has the support and approval of the 
groups concerned. 

While the enactment of these amend- 
ments would represent a safe, thor- 
oughly charted and well-explored course, 
there would be real danger in the failure 
to enact this legislation. If vigilance is 
not exercised in keeping old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance an up-to-date and pro- 
gressive program, the way will be open 
for legislative measures less sound and 
carefully thought out. I urge the Mem- 
bers of the House to support this very 
desirable piece of legislation. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, we are 
considering today H. R. 7800, to increase 
old-age and survivors insurance benefits 
under social security by no more than 
12% percent or $5 per month, whichever 
is the larger. I want to commend the 
members of the committee that favor- 
ably reported this measure to the floor 
for their interest in the participants of 
this fund, but am sure they are aware 
that in view of the unprecedented high 
prices of our times the monthly old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits paid by 
social security are grossly inadequate 
and $5 a month is not going to be of any 
real assistance. 

We all know the people receiving these 
benefits are going to be grateful for the 
increase, but I say we should handle the 
problem of our elder citizens in a forth- 
right manner. We have been and are 
continuing to spend billions upon billions 
on foreign countries while our people in 
the sunset of life are in need, many of 
them in dire need. 

We should go into this problem thor- 
oughly and provide an adequate pension 
for our senior citizens. I recommend to 
the Members of this body their serious 
consideration of legislation for a real 
old-age pension of $100 per month as 
provided in my bill, H. R. 6461. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following telegram: 

PITTSBURGH, PA., May 17, 1952. 
Hon. Louis E. GRAHAM, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

H. R. 7800, section 3, provides that the 
Security Administrator shall determine per- 
manent and total disability in the classifi- 
cation included under old-age and survivors 
insurance of the Social Security Act. He 
shall also assign the physician to examine 
the case set and pay the fees. Please do 
what you can to have this provision stricken 
from H. R. 7800. 

C. L. PALMER, 


Committee on Public Health Legis- 
lation, Medical Society of the State 
of Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill now before the House, H. R. 7800, 
provides for certain changes in the old- 
age and survivors insurance program. 
The bill, as presented, has many com- 
mendable features, particularly benefit 
increases; liberalization of the retire- 
ment test; wage credits for military serv- 
ice during emergency period; preserva- 
tion of insurance rights for those perma- 
nently and totally disabled; removal of 
bar to coverage for certain persons un- 
der State and local retirement systems; 
and, correction of defects in benefit com- 
putation provisions. 

I am in accord with the view of the 
Committee on Ways and Means that has 
reported this bill, that these changes re- 
quire and should have the consideration 
of the Congress. I am of the opinion, 
however, that this bill is not as adequate 
as it should be in meeting the changes 
that are necessary. 

Unfortunately, the bill comes before 
us on a motion to suspend the rules. 
This precludes any amendments being 
offered or considered. Under these cir- 
cumstances the bill must be taken or de- 
feated in the form presented by the com- 
mittee. Iam of the opinion that a better 
bill could have been presented, and, that 
we would have had a much better bill to 
vote upon had the House been permitted 
to work its will and provide more ade- 
quate help to the parties who come with- 
in its provisions. But, as such amend- 
ments cannot be offered or voted 
upon, under the procedure adopted, it is 
necessary to vote either for or against 
the bill as reported. Under these cir- 
cumstances I shall vote for the bill al- 
though I regret that the membership has 
been denied the privilege of improving 
it as would have been possible had the 
bill been brought up under the regular 
rules of the House. 

It is not my intention to speak upon 
all the features of the legislation. That 
has already been done by some members 
of the committee. However, there are 
some features that I do wish to particu- 
larly emphasize as being very worth 
while and that will prove most helpful. 

INCREASED BENEFITS 


First, as to increasing benefits: The 
rapid rise in the cost of living during the 
last few years makes immediate benefit 
increases imperative. While wages and 
money income have gone up for many 
groups since the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea, yet the benefit rates of over 
4,500,000 persons now on the old age 
and survivors insurance rolls were deter- 
mined prior to the beginning of the pres- 
ent emergency period. As a conse- 
quence, retired aged persons and widows 
and orphans are finding it very difficult 
to meet their cost of living. Four and 
one-half million persons—nearly 3,500,- 
000 of them of age 65 or over—receive 
monthly payments from this program, 
For most of them these monthly pay- 
ments are their chief source of depend- 
able income, and often their only source. 
Today the average old age insurance 
benefits for a retired worker is about $42 
per month. For an aged couple, the 
average is $70; for an aged widow it is 
$36. These incomes must of necessity 
be used almost entirely to procure the 
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bare essentials of existence. They are 
grossly inadequate. The welfare of these 
old folks demands relief. Failure to do 
so in my opinion is not only unjust but 
inhuman. 

The increase provided in this bill is 
far too inadequate. It provides, gener- 
ally speaking, a monthly increase of $5 
or 12% percent, whichever is greater, 
but, there are certain conditions where 
this increase would not equal even this 
smallamount. This is sufficient to jus- 
tify my criticism that the bill should 
have been brought up under the usual 
rules of the House by which procedure 
amendments to increase the monthly 
payments could have been offered and 
adopted. Furthermore, there is even a 
chance the bill may not even pass the 
House in its present form as it requires 
a two-third vote. This would be most 
unfortunate as it would deny to these 
deserving old folks even the small in- 
crease provided in this bill. 


LIBERALIZATION AND RETIREMENT TESTS 


The bill is commendable as presented 
to the House in providing that a bene- 
ficiary will be permitted to earn $70 of 
wages in a month—rather than $50 as in 
existing law—without losing his benefits 
for the month. Likewise, a beneficiary 
may receive net earnings from self-em- 
ployment averaging $70 a month— 
rather than $50 as in existing law—and 
receive all his benefits. This is further 
recognition of the necessity to provide 
additional living income because of the 
increased cost of living. This additonal 
help to beneficaries is long overdue. I 
am pleased to see that the bill makes 
provision for this change. 

WAGE CREDITS FOR MILITARY SERVICE DURING 

EMERGENCY PERIOD 

The Korean confiict has made urgent- 
ly necessary an adjustment in the pres- 
ent law to protect the rights of service- 
men. In 1950 the law was amended to 
provide wage credits of $160 for each 
month of active military or naval serv- 
ice during World War II. No credit was 
provided for any month after the end of 
World War II. The millions of men and 
women who will have served their coun- 
try during the present emergency, espe- 
cially those who have fought in Korea, 
should have the same opportunity to 
build up old-age and survivors insurance 
rights as people in covered employment 
and those who served in World War II. 
If this provision is not made then the 
survivors of many of the men already 
killed in Korea would not be able to 
qualify for benefits. The allowance of 
this credit to our men and women in 
service since World War II is right and 
just and should have the support of the 
House. 

PRESERVATION OF INSURANCE RIGHTS OF PERMA- 
NENTLY AND TOTALLY DISABLED INDIVIDUALS 
Each year several hundred thousand 

workers under age 65 are forced into 

premature retirement by diseases of the 
heart and arteries, cancer, kidney dis- 
ease, crippling arthritis, and other 
chronic ailments. Under present law, 
workers who are permanently and 
wholly disabled are penalized in their 
retirement or survivors benefits and may 
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be sharply reduced because their con- 
tributions to the program have neces- 
sarily stopped, or the individual, or his 
survivors may be disqualified from bene- 
fits altogether. The present bill gives 
some relief against this unfortunate re- 
sult and has my support. 

REMOVAL OF BAR TO COVERAGE OF CERTAIN EM- 
PLOYEES UNDER STATE AND LOCAL RETIREMENT 
SYSTEMS 
The present law bars coverage under 

old-age and survivors insurance of mem- 

bers of State and local retirement sys- 
tems. The amendment to existing law, 
as contained in the pending bill, will re- 
move this injustice by providing cov- 
erage of existing retirement systems 
subject to a favorable vote of the mem- 
bers of the system by a two-thirds ma- 
jority in a written referendum. This 
provision, it will be seen, seeks to remedy 

a situation that has been complained 

against by some, by recognizing the right 

of acceptance of the provisions of the 
bill by a two-thirds vote. This seems 
fair to all interested parties, 


EARNED INCOME OF RECIPIENTS OF AID TO THE 
BLIND 

The committee in presenting this bill 
felt that the provisions of the present 
law prevented giving full effect to what 
is believed was the intent of Congress in 
enacting the 1950 amendments. Con- 
sequently, the bill proposes amendments 
to existing law that will give a more lib- 
eral recognition of the actual needs of 
the blind. The adoption of the provi- 
sions contained in the pending bill are 
highly desirable and entitled to support, 
although frankly, I would have been 
pleased if they had been more liberal. 

In conclusion, I again reiterate my 
objection to bringing this important bill 
before the House under a rule that does 
not permit amendments of the bill, and, 
furthermore, because the requirements 
of a two-thirds majority may cause its 
defeat although a majority of the House 
might be in favor of the bill. However, 
the bill has my hearty support as the 
best that can be obtained under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the main weakness of this bill 
is that it does not go far enough. 

This bill provides that a social security 
pensioner may earn up to $70 in any 
calendar month without forfeiting his 
pension for that month. He ought to be 
permitted to earn more than that. He 
ought to be permitted to earn at least 
$100 a month, possibly more, without 
such earnings affecting his pension. 

It is not good for the pensioner or the 
country to penalize him for working. If 
he works he has more earnings and 
more money to spend. The more he 
spends the more demand for goods that 
are needed to fill his needs. This de- 
mand creates jobs for those who make 
goods. 

Unfortunately, this bill has been 
brought onto the floor for debate under a 
rule that prohibits the offering of any 
amendments to it. If it were not for this 
rule which prohibits amendments, there 
would be amendments offered to liberal- 
ize this bill. 

Also, I am one of the many who believe 
that the $5 a month increase in pensions 
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proposed by this bill is too small. I 
think that amount could be raised with- 
out the social security fund being jeop- 
ardized. Amendments to increase this 
meager $5 a month increase would be 
offered were we permitted to offer such 
amendments but the rule under which 
this bill is being considered prohibits the 
opportunity to propose such an amend- 
ment or any amendment at all. 

I shall vote for this bill although I 
think it inadequate. I shall do so be- 
cause I hope that if it goes to the Senate 
that the Senate will improve it. I shall 
vote for this bill, although I think its 
benefits to pensioners to be too meager, 
because I fear that unless we pass this 
bill we may get no bill at all in which 
event social security pensioners, whose 
cost of living have increased enormously, 
will get no increase. 

Should this bill be defeated today, I 
hope the committee will prepare a new 
and more adequate one—one that will 
provide benefits in keeping with the 
drastic increase in living costs which 
have occurred during the past 2 years. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, this mat- 
ter is before the House upon the motion 
to suspend the rules to permit the imme- 
diate consideration of this measure. If 
the motion is adopted the bill will imme- 
diately be before the House with a limi- 
tation to 40 minutes of debate and with- 
out the privilege of offering amend- 
ments. Although in the main I favor 
the provisions of the bill I do not favor 
this procedure since it unnecessarily re- 
stricts length of debate and prevents the 
adoption of amendments, which I feel 
the House would adopt after adequate 
debate. 

Two occur to me offhand—the first is 
that the amount of income which a re- 
cipient may earn and still receive the 
Federal payment should in my opinion 
be raised to not less than $100 per month 
instead of $70 per month as permitted 
in the measure now before us. 

Second—this bill incorporates a form 
of, to some extent, socialized medicine, 
which appears to me to be unsound and 
unworkable. 

The motion to suspend the rules 
should be defeated and the legislation 
presented to the House in an orderly 
fashion permitting a reasonable length 
of time for debate and permitting the 
adoption of the above and perhaps other 
bettering amendments. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I shall sup- 
port this bill because I believe that it is 
an improvement over existing social-se- 
curity legislation. It increases benefits, 
but they will still be inadequate to take 
care of the fundamental needs of most 
of the 4,500,000 persons receiving pay- 
ments from this program every month. 
According to a recent survey of the bene- 
ficiaries of this program, even when all 
their money income is taken into ac- 
count, nearly three-fourths of the re- 
tired, aged individuals and married cou- 
ples have less than $50 per month per 
person in addition to their benefits. 

This bill contains a much-needed pro- 
vision for the benefit of the totally and 
permanently disabled and the blind. It 
protects them from losing benefits which 
should be theirs under a social-insur- 
ance program. I want to commend the 
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gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Kean] 
for having offered it in this bill and I 
hope that the smokescreen created by 
opponents to the social-security program 
who argue that this amendment will 
promulgate a system of socialized medi- 
cine in this country, will not be accepted 
by the House. Private insurance com- 
panies recognize the necessity for a pro- 
vision waiving premiums when the as- 
sured become totally and permanently 
disabled. Is it not paradoxical then, that 
some Member argue that such a provi- 
sion in the social-security-insurance 
program amounts to a socialization? 

Furthermore, this bill takes a half step 
in the right direction by increasing from 
$50 to $70 per month, earnings permitted 
to beneficiaries from outside sources. I 
would much have preferred that the in- 
crease should be raised to $100 per 
month or that this limitation on earn- 
ings of beneficiaries should be eliminated 
entirely because I disagree with those 
who favor the prevailing theory that the 
social-security program is a retirement 
system. Under their viewpoints, there- 
fore, they deny to beneficiaries the op- 
portunity to work and earn additional 
funds beyond the meager amount the 
law stipulates and doom them to an un- 
realistic scale of living. 

Their viewpoint was one born during 
the depression years when there was an 
abundance of workers and it was deemed 
socially desirable that persons reaching 
a certain age should be compelled to re- 
tire. I am opposed to compulsory re- 
tirement. I believe it results in an in- 
ordinate social waste and rejection 
of the talents and abilities of many 
people of advanced age who have much 
to contribute to society. I reject the 
idea that a birth certificate should be 
the sole test of a person's ability to work, 
regardless of his physical and mental 
talents. We must face up to the fact 
that our people are living longer. 

Today a person aged 65 must have ac- 
cumulated approximately $17,000 to 
have an income of $100 per month for 
the rest of his life. They cannot retire 
under the benefits accorded to them by 
the social-security laws and still live de- 
cently. Annuitants have a right to ask, 
as was pointed out in the excellent edi- 
torial appearing in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post of April 5, 1952, “Is This In- 
surance or a Dole?“ 

We must remember that for Ameri- 
cans, work is not only a way of earning 
their livelihood—it is the democratic 
way of keeping one’s self-respect, of 
avoiding the frustration and discourage- 
ment which is seeping into the lives of 
so many of our aging people today. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who has, since being privileged to become 
a Member of Congress, consistently ad- 
vocated and fought for just enlargement 
and reasonable revision of our anti- 
quated Social Security system, Iam very 
glad to speak in support of this bill. 

The purpose of this act is to increase 
old-age and survivors benefits, to pre- 
serve insurance rights of permanently 
and totally disabled individuals, and per- 
mit the increase of amount of earnings 
without loss of social security benefits. 

If these objectives are not in line with 
a modern advancing Christian demo- 
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cratie civilization, as opposed to the in- 
humane Communistic slave state regi- 
mentation, then I cannot conceive why 
this great Nation of ours is making any 
fight against communism at all. If we 
cannot give a concrete demonstration of 
the ability of this country to reasonably 
protect our older citizens’ enjoyment of 
American life then we have no substan- 
tial right to tell the Kremlin leaders and 
the rest of the world that our democratic 
process is more inherently Christian 
than their pagan godless state of ser- 
vility. 

What will be accomplished by the en- 
actment of this measure is in no way 
substantially different from the recog- 
nized procedure followed by private in- 
surance companies of this country, nor 
is it in any principle different from the 
provisions carried out under the great 
majority of our State compensation and 
insurance programs. 

When the subject of amending the So- 
cial Security Act came up in August of 
1950, I pointed out that, up to that time, 
no comprehensive changes had been 
made in our social security laws since 
the year of 1955 and I made the observa- 
tion then that the accelerating economic 
changes in our modern society would 
make it imperative for additional re- 
visions to be enacted in the near future. 
I had hoped that these sensible adjust- 
ments we are considering now would be 
adopted long ago, so it is a particular 
pleasure, as well as a simple duty, to urge 
their approval today. 

Let us remember that we are engaged 
in a vital struggle with a relentless 
enemy of our decent way of living whose 
devilish design appears to be to destroy 
the spirit and morale of our people in ap- 
preciation of American life while at the 
same time keeping our nerves psycholog- 
ically on edge with the constant threat of 
overt military aggression. I say to you 
in the words of that great emancipator, 
Abraham Lincoln, that “If this country 
is ever destroyed it will be from within 
and not from without.” 

In my firm judgment, adequate social 
security legislation is an even more sound 
barrier, than military preparation, 
against the advancing scourge of Com- 
munistic propaganda and philosophy 
which is this minute eating away at the 
foundation roots from which our country 
grew into its present leading world posi- 
tion. 

How much stronger, how much more 
vitally resistant to Communist intrigue 
and entreatment our people will be when 
they are assured our great business sys- 
tem and our Government, working har- 
moniously together, have established a 
dignified humane way to make them 
eligible for that which every loyal citi- 
zen of this great democracy is entitled to 
receive, namely, economic security in 
time of adversity and need. In this hour 
of extending charitable assistance to the 
security of friendly allies, it would be the 
height of national foolishness to disre- 
gard the plight and neglect to provide for 
our older citizens against the blameless 
misfortunes of sickness and unemploy- 
ment in the sunset of their patriotic lives. 

Because this measure reasonably in- 
creases old-age insurance benefits, be- 
cause it justly preserves the recognized 
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insurance rights of permanently and to- 
tally disabled individuals, and because, 
in the light of ever-rising modern living 
costs, it increases the amount of earnings 
permitted without loss of benefits, I urge 
the adoption and approval of this act 
without delay. It is in the Christian 
democratic spirit upon which this county 
was founded and it is only by an enlarge- 
ment and progression of that spirit that 
this Nation can hope to endure. I urge 
you, my colleagues, to vote in favor of 
this measure of civilized recognition of 
the vital needs of our older citizens. 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, our failure 
to grant a suspension of the rules for 
passage of H. R. 7800, will prove rather 
shocking to most citizens because there 
exists widespread support for Social Se- 
curity System improvements. H. R. 7800 
made such slight improvements in the 
system that it should have met with no 
opposition. The fact that it was opposed 
by so many Republicans indicates their 
growing willingness to openly fight all 
measures calculated to improve the eco- 
nomie security of wage earners. This 
attitude is, I believe, based upon a mis- 
taken interpretation of current political 
trends. The pendulum has not swung so 
far to the right as they seem to think. 
Our Social Security Act insurance plan 
which provides for retirement benefits is 
here to stay, and it must be liberalized 
and improved, not junked, no matter 
who is in power. I do not believe the 
American people will ever knowingly vote 
for candidates pledged to obstruct rea- 
sonable progress toward real security, 
particularly for the aged, blind, and 
physically handicapped. 

This bill certainly made what by any 
standard were minor needed improve- 
ments in the Social Security Act. These 
were: 

First. Benefit increases. 

Second. Liberalization of the retire- 
ment test. 

Third. Wage credits for military serv- 
ice during emergency period. 

Fourth. Preservation of insurance 
rights for those permanently and totally 
disabled. 

Fifth. Removal of bar to coverage for 
certain persons under State and local 
retirement systems. 

Sixth. Correction of defects in benefit 
computation provisions. 

The benefit increases mentioned above 
first were so small that it is hard to un- 
derstand how anyone could oppose them. 

This bill did nothing for those receiv- 
ing old-age assistance. My bill to per- 
mit such pensioners to augment their 
pensions by part-time work is still not 
scheduled for hearing. This session of 
Congress is proving disappointing to 
those of us who would like to make our 
democracy a dynamic and improving ex- 
ample of what can be accomplished by 
a free people through a free economic 
system. s 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the pub- 
lic is entitled to know that this social- 
security legislation was introduced in the 


. Ways and Means Committee on May 12, 


reported out of the committee on May 
16, and brought to the House floor for 
passage under a Virtual gag rule on May 
19. Thus, a total of only 4 days elapsed 
from the time the bill was introduced 
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until if was reported out of committee, 
and only 3 days elapsed until it was 
brought up for final consideration. 

Here is another attempt to ram im- 
portant legislation down the throats of 
Members of the House. Under this pro- 
posal to suspend the rules and pass this 
legislation, debate is limited to 40 min- 
utes; there can be no amendments, and 
not even a motion to recommit. 

I know of no Member of the House who 
is not ready to vote an increase in com- 
pensation and raise the present limit on 
earnings, but there are broad delega- 
tions of power to the bureaucrats in this 
bill—grants of power which ought to be 
eliminated or at least circumscribed. 
This is the second time in 2 or 3 years 
that the same drive has been made to 
ram a social-security bill through this 
House under gagging procedure. I sup- 
port revisions in the Social Security Act, 
but not at the price of accepting patently 
bad legislation along with the good. Let 
the administration come forth immedi- 
ately with a bill which we can consider 
decently and fairly under the usual rules 
of the House. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, it 
Is unfortunate this bill should be brought 
to the floor of the House under suspen- 
sion that does not permit amendments 
of any kind and provides for a limit of 
only 40 minutes debate. The time is 
divided among only a half-dozen Mem- 
bers of the House. 

A bill amending the Social Security 
Act is entitled to the fair consideration 
of the Members of the House and is en- 
titled to be open for amendments on 
the floor. It is an important piece of 
legislation and should be carefully con- 
sidered. 

Iam in favor of most of the provisions 
in this bill—those that provide for in- 
creases in benefit amounts. It should 
be observed that the increased benefits 
in this measure are small. It should 
also be observed that the liberalization 
provisions in this bill are smaller than 
they appear. 

My principal objection to the bill is 
with regard to the provisions that border 
cosely on socialized medicine. Accord- 
ing to statements made on the floor, 
this bill opens the door for socialized 
medicine. 

Of course, Members have not had a 
chance to examine or study this bill. 
As a matter of fact, copies were only 
made available over the weekend. The 
report, consisting of 50 pages, was filed 
only 3 days ago. 

I do not want to be in the position of 
supporting a bill that either directly or 
indirectly provides for socialized medi- 
cine. The proper thing, as I see it, with 
respect to such an important measure, 
is for the committee to reconsider this 
proposal and bring to the floor a bill that 
deals only with amendments to the So- 
cial Security Act. Members can then 
be permitted to vote on the bill after it 
has been thoroughly considered and 
subjected to amendment and debate. 

I think the Members generally believe 
that the Social Security Act should be 
amended. I have amendments I would 
like to submit at the proper time and 
place. To handle such an important 
problem in this manner, in my judgment, 
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is not the right way to go about it. I 
hope the committee will reconsider the 
measure and return a bill in the near 
future dealing with  social-security 
amendments that will take out a number 
of inequities that have already been 
brought to the attention of this Congress 
and to the people. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the political maneuver of ad- 
ministration leaders whereby socialized 
medicine is today brought on the House 
floor in a bill which also provides much 
needed increases in old-age pensions is 
typical of Fair Deal duplicity. The 
manner in which the bill is brought in 
under a suspension of the rules affords 
no opportunity to strike the objection- 
able and dangerous part inaugurating 
socialized medicine and of passing the 
needed increases in social security. The 
Republican leadership will introduce a 
bill this week, without the socialized 
medicine features, providing for the 
needed increases in old-age benefits 
under social security, and which will also 
raise the work clause to $100, which we 
can all support without dragging in so- 
cialized medicine through the back door, 
If the Fair Dealers prevent this Re- 
publican-sponsored bill from coming to 
the floor they will be committing a fraud 
upon the aged and others who need these 
increases. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a right way and a wrong way to bring 
legislation to the floor of the House. If 
ever an important bill was brought to 
the House in the wrong way H. R. 7800 
is it. 

Here is an important piece of legisla- 
tion that will amend the Social Security 
Act and what we do here today in 
amending this legislation will affect 
children yet unborn. It is important 
legislation in perpetuity. Let me ex- 
plain the wrong way the majority party 
is handling this legislation. 

There should have been several days 
hearings before the Ways and Means 
Committee where expert insurance ac- 
tuaries would have had a chance to tes- 
tify. Experts in social-security legisla- 
tion should have been called in to testify 
in the hearings in the committee. The 
Republican members insisted that these 
hearings should be held. We are just as 
willing and anxious to increase benefits 
as is the majority party. We do want a 
chance to increase social security bene- 
fits, but we want sound legislation. The 
adr. ustration forces, who have a ma- 
jority on the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, refused to hold hearings. They 
voted this important, far-reaching bill 
out over the objections of the Repub- 
lican minority on a straight party vote. 

The next mistake was made in not 
sending the bill to the Rules Committee. 
Had it been sent to the Rules Committee 
they would have sent it to the floor of 
the House providing that amendments 
could be offered so that the objectional 
features could be cut out. But they did 
not do that. They bring it to the floor 
of the House today in a condition where 
not a change of a word can be made. It 
is not subject to amendment. We must 
take the bad, which is the socialized 
medicine part of this bill, with the good 
that is in it, and it must pass the House 
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by a two-thirds vote under the suspen- 
sion of the rules. 

Those who are handling this bill have 
placed we members who object to the 
socialized medicine part of this bill, and 
other bad features, in a position where 
we must take the whole smelly mess or 
we must vote against the measure. 
They realize this will give them a cam- 
paign issue whereby they can go to the 
public and say we, who had the courage 
to take this position, have voted against 
increasing social-security benefits. Of 
course, it will be a false issue. We are 
only trying to force the administration 
to bring in a better bill and we will, of 
course, support it. 

I will vote against this bill notwith- 
standing that I am anxious to increase 
social-security benefits because in voting 
this down, it is the only way we can get 
the socialized-medicine program out of 
it. I will help to vote this bill down be- 
cause when we do that, we will force the 
administration leaders to bring all of the 
good parts of this bill back to the floor 
of the House with the bill open to 
am ndments so that we can approve the 
good in the bill and cut out the bad. In 
fact, if we vote this bill down, when it 
comes back to the House we will help to 
write a better bill with more good pro- 
visions in it than the bill before us and 
every man and woman who is paying in 
for social-security benefits will benefit 
by the action we, who oppose this bill, 
are about to take. 

Mr. Speaker, it should be pointed out 
that this bill will affect only those who 
contribute to social security and who 
have social-security status. It does 
nothing for the older people on old-age 
assistance. It affects only those who 
carry a social-security card. Do not 
let them tell you that it affects those on 
relief. 

Mr. Speaker, Congressman REED of 
New York, the minority Republican 
leader on the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee; Congressman JENKINS, of Ohio; 
Congressman Srupson of Pennsylvania; 
Congressman Curtis of Nebraska, all 
able members of the Ways and Means 
Committee, have told you the necessity 
for voting this piece of legislation down 
so that legislation can be brought in here 
promptly that will really give those in 
social-security status the increases to 
which we all agree they are entitled. In 
fact, Congressman REED, if this bill is 
voted down will, I understand, immedi- 
ately introduce a bill that will preserve 
all the benefits in this bill, and more 
benefits, and leave out the socialized- 
medicine part which is included in this 
bill which practically all of the people 
of the Nation are against. Yet, they 
try to sneak it in through the back door 
in this bill believing that not enough 
Members of the House have the courage 
to stand up and vote against this present, 
blackjack political legislation now before 
us. 
Mr. Speaker, there is a principle in- 


voived here that far outweighs any po-. 


litical advantage one might feel it might 
have if he voted for this iniquitous piece 
of legislation. We must protect and pre- 
serve the social-security structure in the 
interest of those now paying to the fund 
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and for those who will pay into it in the 
future. 

I will not sacrifice the principle in- 
volved here and become a party to de- 
ceiving social-security beneficiaries in 
the hope that it may secure a few extra 
votes next November. 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who is vitally interested in extending so- 
cial-security benefits to help provide a 
greater degree of economic security and 
independence to our citizens over the age 
of 65, I am glad to support H. R. 7800 
which calls for increased benefits under 
our social-security system. This bill de- 
serves unanimous support and approval 
as a token of our recognition to the sen- 
ior citizens of the United States, who 
have given a lifetime to help build this 
great country of ours and to make it 
what it is today. 

To ignore the problems and the diffi- 
culties faced by our aging population is 
to commit a grave injustice to these peo- 
ple, who have every right to look for- 
ward in their declining years for their 
country to provide them with a certain 
degree of security at a time when they 
are no longer able to work and to earn 
a livelihood. Their needs have not di- 
minished with the years, they still re- 
quire a home, food, clothing, medical 
care, and other necessities of life. 

In these days of higher cost of living 
and constantly rising prices, the bene- 
fits extended to our elderly citizens under 
the social-security system are woefully 
inadequate. Just how these people are 
able to maintain themselves and to pay 
their daily bills on the small annuities or 
monthly payments granted them is hard 
to understand. If anything these pay- 
ments provide only the most meager at- 
tempt to stave off hunger and want, but 
they are a far cry from our goal of 
economic security in old age. 

The bill now under consideration is a 
step in the right direction, although it is 
far from sufficient. I had hoped Con- 
gress would be more generous toward our 
older citizens and would extend to them 
a more substantial increase in their so- 
cial-security benefits than is provided in 
this bill. 

The main provisions of this bill call 
for an increase in the monthly old-age 
and survivors’ assistance benefits by 
either $5 or 12½ percent, whichever is 
greater. I understand that the average 
monthly increase would be around $7, 
which would be most welcome to these 
people whose income is so limited and 
fixed and vho have been struggling des- 
perately to maintain their standard of 
living under trying circumstances, 

Another major provision in this bill 
is to increase from $50 to $70 per month 
the earnings or income which bene- 
ficiaries are permitted to have from 
various sources, outside of social-secu- 
rity benefits. This, too, is a logical and 
reasonable step since it would enable 
these people to continue to remain use- 
ful to the extent their health will per- 
mit thera to do so and to enhance their 
income. My only objection is that the 
limitation of $70 is not realistic enough, 
I would much rather it be raised to at 
least $100 or possibly a little higher 
so that we give them the fullest oppor- 
tunity for a better life in old age. 
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In addition, the bill contains several 
other important provisions, each of 
which answers a need and is therefore 
desirable. Among these are: insurance 
protection for those who have served in 
our Armed Forces since the end of World 
War II and particularly in the Korean 
conflict; preservation of insurance rights 
for persons permanently or totally dis- 
abled so that they would not suffer a re- 
duction in their benefits; correction of 
certain inequities in the computation of 
benefits, such as to maintain the re- 
lationship between the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act and the social-security sys- 
tem which would be advantageous to 
railroad-retirement beneficiaries. 

Mr. Speaker, since the social-security 
system was instituted Congress has 
found it necessary on two occasions to 
amend and improve the system so that 
more and more of our people would be- 
come eligible for this protection: First, 
in 1939, and more recently in 1950. On 
both of those occasions Congress 
widened the scope of the social-security 
coverage for many millions of people and 
provided greater economic security by 
increasing the benefits. 

Now we are considering a third and 
no less important effort to improve the 
system so that it can serve more ade- 
quately the purposes for which it was es- 
tablished. The need for these improve- 
ments is undeniable. In fact, I should 
like to see these benefits extended to a 
much greater degree in the very near fu- 
ture so that the older population of this 
country can really enjoy the full meas- 
ure of security they deserve. 

I am glad to support this bill and I 
trust it will be enacted at an early date. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very sorry that H. R. 7800 was not 
brought to the floor of the House under 
a regular rule rather than under the 
suspension rule. If the House could 
work its will upon this legislation, it 
would be possible to amend and clarify 
several of the provisions which produced 
considerable controversy and misunder- 
standing. I refer to the view held by 
some Members that certain provisions 
of this bill move in the direction of so- 
cialized medicine. 

I have read pertinent provisions of 
the bill very carefully and have studied 
the report, and I can find nothing in the 
bill which could fairly be construed as 
implementing or tending toward the 
principles of socialized medicine. I 
make special reference to the language 
in subsection 4 on page 14, and section 
220 on pages 15 and 16, providing respec- 
tively for termination of disability and 
examination of. disabled individuals, 
since these are the sections claimed by 
some able and sincere Members to repre- 
sent the pattern and provision for so- 
cialized medicine. 

Careful examination of these sections 
indicate very clearly to me that there are 
no such fair intendments to be drawn 
from these provisions, which merely give 
the Administrator power to terminate 
disability for failure to comply with reg- 
ulations governing examinations or for 
reexaminations, or for refusal without 
good cause to accept rehabilitation serv- 
ices available under the plan of the 
claimant’s own State. 
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Section 220 provides for physical ex- 
aminations by private physicians or by 
private or public agencies or institutions 
and these, in general, are the same as the 
provisions which for years have gov- 
erned, and now govern, examinations by 
the Veterans’ Administration of our dis- 
abled veterans. 

Obviously, the agency must be author- 
ized to conduct examinations to ascer- 
tain the true condition of the indi- 
viduals and claimants involved and pre- 
vent irregularity or fraud upon the gov- 
ernment which might conceivably ensue. 
Insurance companies have followed these 
practices virtually since they got into the 
business of social insurance and there is 
nothing unreasonable, unusual, or incon- 
sistent with the free enterprise system 
and the private practice of medicine, 
either express or implied, in these provi- 
sions. 

I am opposed to socialized medicine as 
such and if I thought for one moment 
that these provisions even moved in the 
direction of socialized medicine, I would 
not support this bill, despite other good 
features it might possess. 

Frankly, while the motivation of the 
bill is good, the results, as to some provi- 
sions of the bill, are decidedly disap- 
pointing. For one thing its meager 
benefit increases, in this time of ex- 
panded prices, inflation, and high cost of 
living, are paltry indeed. If the bill had 
come to the House under a regular rule, 
the situation might have been changed 
in that it could be corrected by appro- 
priate amendments not possible under 
this rule. 

I have noted that the bill somewhat 
liberalizes the retirement tests, provides 
for wage credits for military service dur- 
ing the emergency period, preserves in- 
surance rights for those permanently 
and totally disabled, as is the case with 
many private insurance policies and also 
veterans’ insurance, removes current 
bars to coverage for certain persons un- 
der State and local retirement systems 
and corrects defects in benefit compu- 
tation provisions. 

The bill is somewhat of a potpourri 
affair of several meritorious bills pend- 
ing before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and I wish that extended hearings 
had been held, instead of no hearings at 
all, so that these various measures might 
have been reconciled and integrated into 
a more compact, precise, and more equi- 
table piece of legislation. 

While I commend the committee’s ac- 
tion in raising the exemption to $70 per 
month, thus permitting persons to re- 
ceive benefits notwithstanding the fact 
of their other income in that amount, I 
am personally of the view that this limi- 
tation is too low. In fact, I would be dis- 
posed to eliminate the limitation entirely. 
I recognize the views of the other school 
of thought but believe, nevertheless, that 
the limitations, not only discourage the 
initiative, independence, and reasonable 
activity of retired persons, but by forcing 
them into a passive or greatly limited 
work status, in a large number of cases, 
might actually prove detrimental to their 
health, state of mind, and well-being. I 
believe that, in general, any American 
citizen, who wants to work and is able to 
work, should be permitted to do so with- 
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out suffering arbitrary handicaps im- 
posed by a Government agency. 

Frankly, I must state that I will sup- 
port this measure with my eyes wide 
open, even with its shortcomings, limi- 
tations, and inequities, because I believe 
that it is the best bill that we can get at 
the present time and I am not willing to 
vote against the attempted improvement 
and perfection of our social-security laws 
and rely, as some Members are disposed 
to do, upon the possibility of further or 
different legislation at a later date. 

I reiterate, and I am glad that the 
distinguished gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Kean], an able, sound, and 
penetrating Member, who has made a 
special study of this legislation, has un- 
equivocally stated that this bill is defi- 
nitely not socialized medicine in whole 
or in part. It has its drawbacks, to be 
sure, but that is not one of them and I 
will, therefore, support it as evidence of 
my own invariable desire to improve, 
broaden, and perfect our social-security 
laws whenever reasonable opportunity is 
presented. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
Deu suspend the rules and pass the 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. HALLECK) there 
were—ayes 86, noes 91. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll; and there 
were—yeas 151, nays 141, not voting 139, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 79] 
YEAS—151 

Allen, Calif, Forand Murdock 
Allen, La. Fulton Norblad 
Andrews Purcolo O'Brien, II 
Angell Gamble O'Brien, Mich. 
Aspinall George O'Brien, N. Y. 
Auchincloss Gordon O’Konski 
Ayres Graham Perkins 
Baker Granahan Philbin 
Barrett Grant Polk 
Battle Green Price 
Bennett, Fla. Gregory Priest 
Bennett, Mich. Hand Radwan 
Boggs, Del Harrison, Va. Rains 
Boggs, La. Hart Ramsay 
Bolling Hays, Ohio Rankin 
Bosone Heselton Reams 
Brown, Ga. Hillings Redden 
B n Hinshaw Rhodes 
Buchanan Holmes Richards 
Burdick Horan Roberts 
Burnside Hull Rogers, Mass. 
Burton Javits Rooney 
Byrnes Jones, Ala, Ross 
Canfield Jones, Mo. Sasscer 
Cannon Jones, Saylor 
Carnahan W. Scott, 
Carrigg Karsten, Mo. Hugh D., Jr. 
Case Kean Seely-Brown 
Celler Kearney Shelley 
Chudoff Kearns Sikes 
Clemente Keating Simpson, III 
Cooper Kee Sittler 
Corbett Kelley, Pa. Smith, Va. 
Cotton Kluczynski Spence 
Crosser Lanham Springer 
Dague Lantaff Staggers 
Davis, Wis. Larcade Steed 
DeGraffenried Lind Stigler 
Dempsey McCarthy Thomas 
Denny McCormack Tollefson 
Denton McDonough Trimble 
Dingell McGrath Van Zandt 
Donohue McGuire Walter 
Donovan McMullen Widnall 
Dorn Mack, III. Wier 
Doughton Mack, Wash. Willis 
Eberharter Madden Withrow 
Elliott Magee Wolverton 
Evins Merrow Yates 
Feighan Mills Yorty 
Flood Morrison Zablocki 
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NATS—141 
Abernethy Fenton Mumma 
Adair Murray 
Allen, III Fisher Nicholson 
b Ford Norrell 
H. Carl Forrester O Hara 
Anderson, Calif. Fragier Patman 
dresen, Fugate Patten 
August H. ‘Gathings Phillips 
Avends ‘Golden Pickett. 
Goodwin Poage 
Bates, Mass. Greenwood Reece, Tenn. 
Beamer Gross Reed, 
Gwinn Reed, N. Y. 
Bentzen Hagen Rees, 
Berry Hale Regan 
Betts Halleck Riley 
Bishop Hardy Rivers 
Harris Rogers, Fla. 
Bow Harvey Rogers, Tex. 
Eray Bays, Ark. Badlak 
Brehm Berlong Schenck 
Brown. Ohio Hess Scrivner 
Budge Bil Scudder 
Buffett Hoffman, Mich. Shafer 
m Hope Short 
Busey Ixard Simpson, Pa. 
Bush James Smith, Kans. 
Butler Jenison Smith, Miss. 
Chenoweth Jenkins Smith, Wis 
Chiperfield Jensen 
Church Judd Tabor 
Chev: Kersten, Wis. Tale 
Cole, Kans Klidty Teague 
Cole, N. Y. LeCompte Thompson, 
r Lyle Mich. 
Cox McConneil Thornberry 
Crewford McCulloch Velde 
Crumpacker McGregor Vursell 
Curtis, Mo. 
Curtis, Nebr. McVey 
Devis, Tenn. Mahon Wiltems, N. T 
Devereux Martin, Iowa Wilson, Ind 
Dolliver Mason Wilson, Tex. 
Dondero Meader Winstead 
Eaton Miller,. Ma Wolcott 
Ellsworth Miller, Nebr. Wood. Ga. 
Eiston Miller, N. Y. Wood. 
Fallen Morano Woodruff 
NOT VOTING—139 
Aandahl Harden Murphy 
Abbitt Harrison, Nebr, Nelson 
Addonizio Harrison, Wyo. O'Neill 
Albert Havenner Osmers 
Anfuso Hébert Ostertag 
Armstrong Hedrick O'Toole 
Bailey Heffernan Fassman 
Bakewell Heller Patterson 
Barden Herter Potter 
Bates, Ky. Hoeven Poulson 
Beall Hoffman. Hl. Powell 
Beckworth Holifiela Preston 
Bender Howell Prouty 
Blatnik Hunter baut 
Bolton Irving Ribicoff 
Bonner Jackson, Calif. Riehlman 
Boykin Jackson, Wash. Robeson 
Bramblett Jarman Rodino 
Brooks Johnson Rogers, Colo. 
Brownson Jonas Roosevelt 
Buckley Jones, Sabath 
Camp Hamilton C, St. George 
Carlyle Kelly. N. T. Scott, Hardie 
Ch Kennedy Secrest 
Chelf eogh Sheehan 
Combs Kerr Sheppard 
Cooley Kilburn Sieminski 
Coudert King, Calif. Stanley 
Cunningham Pa. ‘Sutton 
Davis, Ga. " Tackett 
Klein Taylor 
Deane Lane Thompson, Tex. 
Delaney Latham all 
D Lesinski Van Pelt 
Dollinger Lovre Vinson 
Doyle Lucas Vorys 
Durham McIntire Watts 
Engle McKinnon Welch 
Fine Machrowicz Werdel 
Mansfield Wh 
Garmatz Marshall 
Gary Mass, Wickersham 
Gavin Miller, Calif. ‘Wigglesworth 
Gore Mitchel Williams, Miss. 
8 Morgan 
Hall, Morris 
Edwin Arthur Morton 
Hall, Moulder 
Leonard W. Multer 


So (two-thirds not having voted in 
favor thereof) the motion was rejected. 
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. Riehlman with Mr. Wickersham. 
Edwin Arthur Hall with Mr. Blatnik, 

Sheehan with Mr. Bailey. 

arrison of Nebraska with Mr. Kerr. 

‘Taylor with Mr. Bates of Kentucky. 

Harrison of Wyoming with Mr. Kir- 
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. Aandah! with Mr. King of ‘California, 
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Mr. Latham with Mr. Granger. 


May 19 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman tell us who was on the sub- 
committee handling the bill? 

Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second for the control of time. 

The SPEAKER. There can be no de- 
bate unless a second is ordered. 


second will be considered as ordered. 
There was no objection. 


than 30,000,000 acres of land under lease 
in the public domain and under the op- 
eration of that bill passed 10 years ago 
we are waiving that $7,500,000 in fees 
which is what leases on the 30,000,000 
acres would have amounted to. 


was reported from the Public Lands 
Committee unanimously, I believe. z 
Mr. REGAN. ‘That is right. 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I am sure 
my colleagues need have no fear regard- 
ing hearings on the bill or the purpose 
of the bill. It is good legislation. The 
gentleman from Texas has explained the 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman spoke about waivers on the 
second and third year’s rent. 

Mr. REGAN. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Does 
that mean that the United States loses 
that rent? 

Mr. REGAN. Under present law, yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Why 
lose it? 

Mr. REGAN. Because the United 
States heretofore has been big-hearted 
in many things. They decided early in 
the Second World War to waive the sec- 
ond and third year rentals on oil and 
gas leases on the public domain hoping 
to stimulate discovery and production, 
The result, however, was that it oper- 
ated to the benefit of just a very few 
individuals who were speculating on 
Federal leases. 

The average lease, as mentioned be- 
fore, is less than a thousand acres and 
the average rental is less than $750. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, What 
amount were we losing? 

Mr. REGAN. Seven million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Does 
this bill mean that the United States will 
get more rent from leased land? 

Mr. REGAN. It will with the elimi- 
nation of the waiver from the oil and 
gas leases. With the passage of this 
bill they will have to pay annual rentals 
on these leases just as they should. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Then 
we get the money? 

Mr. REGAN. That is right; at least it 
is to be hoped that we do. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REGAN. I yield. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. While it is true 
that this bill was reported out by the 
committee unanimously, is it not also 
true that there was serious opposition 
to this measure on the part of certain 
oil people in the Western States? 

Mr. REGAN. I would not agree that 
there was opposition on the part of the 
oil people; there was strong opposition 
among the speculators in the West, but 
I do not regard them, and they did not 
prove their case, as being anything but 
speculators. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Were hearings 
held? 

Mr. REGAN. Hearings were held, and 


everybody interested was invited to- 


come. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. The gentleman 
then admits there is serious and sub- 
stantial opposition to this legislation? 

Mr. REGAN. On the part of about 
six speculators, one or two in each State. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I do not know 
how widespread it is, but I have had 
considerable correspondence with prom- 
inent oil people in Colorado who are 
vigorously opposed to this bill. 

Mr. REGAN. There was a rather 
prominent man in Denver, in the gentle- 
man’s town, who objected. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I do not repre- 
sent the Denver district, but Ihave known 
these people personally for many years 
and I have great respect for their judg- 
ment. I do not believe they would be 
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here seeking to obtain something to 
which they were not entitled. 

Mr. REGAN. We were surprised they 
were here, too. They did not make a 
good case before the committee. There 
was no opposing vote in the committee 
after they were heard. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I might state that 
I had the honor of serving on the Public 
Lands Committee of this House for 6 
years. I recall that some of these oil 
people I have in mind appeared before 
our committee on different occasions and 
made substantial contributions to the 
committee hearings, The committee re- 
spected their testimony, and recognized 
their wide experience in these matters. 
Therefore, I cannot believe they would 
be before your committee at this time 
asking for something which was in any 
way contrary to the best interests of our 
country. 

Mr. REGAN. Those who canie before 
the committee did not qualify as oil 
people; they qualified as speculators in 
the Federal domain in connection with 
leases. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I do not know 
who appeared before the gentleman’s 
committee. 

Mr. REGAN. There is available a ros- 
ter of those who appeared before the 
committee. I will furnish the gentle- 
man with a list if he would like to see it. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I want to again 
state that all of my correspondence has 
been with persons opposed to this meas- 
ure. 

Mr. REGAN. I understand there was 
some vigorous opposition. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REGAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. In answer to the 
first remarks of the gentleman, may I 
say, in the first place, that this is not 
a matter of kindness or big-heartedness 
on the part of the Government; it is 
purely a matter of cold business. They 
provided under the law they would make 
that kind of a lease and because we did 
that we have more leases. The provi- 
sion that the second and third year 
rental would be waived in wildcat leases 
was an incentive toward the Government 
negotiating more leases. 

In the second place, every one of those 
leases are to some extent speculative, 
because this particular provision applies 
only to wildcatting, and all wildcatting 
is largely a gamble. - 

The objection I can see to the bill is 
that it is probably retroactive, and I am 
afraid these people, particularly the 
small fellows, the little independents, 
who entered into this kind of a lease in 
reliance upon the provision that the 
second and third year’s rental would be 
waived and the fourth and fifth paid, 
would be unfairly penalized. Under this 
bill I am afraid we are violating the 
spirit of those leases and the law under 
which they were entered into, which 
would not be fair to them. Will the 
gentleman comment on that? 

Mr. REGAN. I can appreciate the 
gentleman’s concern, and, of course, as I 
said to him, I had the opinion of two 
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attorneys in the land office saying they 
would not be prejudiced. If it should 
develop that this adversely affects those 
to whom the gentleman refers, I would 
be glad to suggest an amendment in the 
other body that would not make it retro- 
active or do any harm to present holders 
of these leases. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Perhaps since the 
present lease is made under this law, the 
law becomes a part of the lease and could 
not be changed by the Congress. But 
we want to make that clear because we 
do not want a lot of lawsuits. If the 
gentleman would agree in order to make 
it clear that he will support such an 
amendment I will go along with him. 

Mr. REGAN. I will be glad to do so. 
It is the intention to stop the practice 
of giving the second and the third 
rentals free. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Could we have 
that amendment offered here and now 
under the parliamentary situation? 

Mr. REGAN. Under the procedure 
we are following, with the bill under 
consideration under suspension of the 
rules, it is not open to amendment; but 
I will be glad to go along with the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico to the Sen- 
ate and suggest such an amendment if 
necessary. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. If we vote against 
the motion to suspend the rules, and that 
carries, then the gentleman could bring 
it up under a rule, and we could amend 
the bill here. 

Mr. REGAN. Well, it is rather late in 
the session. I do not like to rroject the 
thing that far along. I do not believe 
the gentleman’s fears are justified or 
warranted, but if they are I would be 
very glad to go to the Senate and rec- 
ommend the amendment that the gen- 
tleman suggests. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s situation and his offer to 
assist in getting a clarification in the 
Senate. 

Mr. REGAN. I hope the House will 
not vote the bill down now. 

Mr. BUDGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RFGAN. I yield to the zentle- 
man from Idaho. 

Mr. BUDGE. Is it not true, may I 
ask the gentleman from Texas, that the 
sole purpose of this bill is simply to curb 
the activities of the speculators who go 
out and get leases of public lands whole- 
sale and then take them around and 
peddle them? 

Mr. REGAN. Exactly. Those gen- 
tlemen are not found to be in the oil 
business, and the only way that they 
can get leases is to go to the folks that 
hold large blocks of acreage, and they 
have been riding free on second- and 
third-year rentals, so I do not see any 
justification in that at all. 

Mr. BUDGE. Inmany instances those 
unscrupulous operators have signed up 
a large portion of a State. 

Mr. REGAN. I so understand it, and 


that was very well brought out then in 
the hearings. 

Mr. BUDGE. I would like to endorse 
the provisions of this bill, I feel, as 
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regards the public land States, particu- 
larly in the South, Southwest, and West, 
that this bill will bring in a lot of revenue 
to the Federal Treasury and will also 
curb the activities of some individuals 
who have over the years exploited the 
public lands of the United States. 

Mr. REGAN. I thank the gentleman. 
I consider his remarks very correct. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Is it not a fact that the 
only people that appeared in opposition 
to this bill were not the reputable indi- 
viduals who apparently have been writ- 
ing to the gentleman from Colorado, 
and some others who have spoken about 
it, but they have been more or less 
speculators, and there was no repre- 
sentatives of any organization or any 
business that appeared before our com- 
mittee in opposition to this bill? 

Mr. REGAN. Well, I would not go 
quite so far as to say there were no 
representatives of any organizations. I 
believe one man said he was a member 
of an oil and gas association, but he 
did not personally qualify as a man en- 
gaged in the oil business. His testimony 
pretty well indicated that his interest 
was purely in speculating in Federal 
lands. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. REGAN. I yield. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I wonder if the 
gentleman would be able at this mo- 
ment to give us the list of those who 
appeared in opposition to this bill, since 
their reputation and general standing as 
oil people has been questioned here. I 
think the House would like to know who 
they were. 

Mr. REGAN. Well, I can only give 
you from memory one or two names, and 
that would not be quite fair. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I thought the 
gentleman said he had a list of the 
witnesses. A 

Mr. REGAN. I said the committee 
has a roster available of the names, Iam 
sure, of those who testified, but I do not 
personally have them with me. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I certainly would 
not want to sit idly by and let these 
innuendoes pass that reflect upon the 
character and standing of those who ap- 
peared in opposition to this bill. The 
impression is being created that they 
are not substantial or reliable citizens. 

Mr. REGAN. I did not question their 
reliability or desirability. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I do not know 
who appeared, but I do know that those 
who have been corresponding with me 
are recognized among our leading oil 
people in the State of Colorado. 

Mr. REGAN. I believe the gentleman 
who corresponded with the gentleman 
from Colorado did not appear before the 
committee. He wasinvitedin. He was 
the loudest in his protest, the man from 
Denver, and when invited to come he did 
not do so. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I did not know 
whether he appeared or not. He did 
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not correspond with me until after the 
bill had been reported. Can the gen- 
tleman give me the names of those who 
did appear? 

Mr. REGAN. I am not sufficiently 
familiar to repeat them to you, but the 
one who was loudest in protestation of 
this bill, when we agreed to have a hear- 
ing at his own request some weeks later, 
declined to come. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I am not fami- 
liar with that situation. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. REGAN. I yield. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I do not want to im- 
pugn the motives of any of the men 
who appeared, or their character, but 
they did not appear in any representa- 
tive capacity. There were a number of 
individuals that were only looking out 
for their own interests and the ones who 
appeared and testified before us all ad- 
mitted that they were in the speculative 
business and all they did was to take up 
these leases, get them in large blocks, 
and then attempt to peddle them on the 
market. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Surely the gen- 
tleman does not question the standing 
of such men in the development of the 
oil industry. I understand that their 
work is recognized as legitimate and 
necessary to the oil industry. 

Mr. REGAN. Perfectly legitimate 
business, but they were looking out for 
themselves and attempting to save this 
money and hold this land up for a period 
of years with only 1 year's rental. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I want to make 
sure that the House does not get the 
wrong impression of the general stand- 
ing of these men in the oil industry. 

Mr. REGAN. It was not my idea to 
do that at all. I just said they were not 
strictly engaged in the oil business. 
They did not so establish their qualifi- 
cations. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. As a member of the 
committee, I wish to explain what is 
bothering my colleague from Colorado 
[Mr. CHENOWETH]. The representa- 
tions made before the committee were 
not presented in a very forcible and con- 
structive way. However, Mr. Kurgis, 
representing the independent oil and 
gas people of Colorado, did present his 
statement in a most exemplary manner, 
and we gave due consideration to it. 
After the testimony was given, though, it 
did not appear to the committee that 
we had enough available information to 
cause us not to approve this legislation. 
Therefore, I am supporting it with the 
understanding that we will not go fur- 
ther this session and forgive the rentals 
for the second and third year, and the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. REGAN] has 
consented to that. > 

Mr. REGAN. I thank the gentleman 
from Colorado, 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members who spoke on the bill, 
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H. R. 4752, may extend their remarks 
prior to the passage of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
= House suspend the rules and pass the 

ill? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


VETERANS’ COMPENSATION 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 
7783) to increase certain rates of vet- 
erans’ compensation provided for specific 
service-incurred disabilities, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (A) subparagraph 
(k), paragraph II, part I, Veterans Regula- 
tion No. 1 (a), as amended, is hereby amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(k) If the disabled person, as the result 
of service-incurred disability, has suffered 
the anatomical loss or loss of use of a crea- 
tive organ, or one foot, or one hand, or blind- 
ness of one eye, having only light perception, 
the rate of compensation therefor shall be 
$50 per month independent of any other 
compensation provided in part I, paragraph 
II, subparagraphs (a) to (j); and in the event 
of anatomical loss or loss of use of a creative 
organ, or one foot, or one hand, or blindness 
of one eye, having only light perception, in 
addition to the requirement for any of the 
rates specified in subparagraphs (1) to (n), 
inclusive, of part I, paragraph TI, the rate of 
compensation shall be increased by $50 per 
month for each such loss or loss of use, but in 
no event to exceed $400 per month.” 

(B) The rate of compensation provided 
under subparagraph (1), paragraph II. part 
I, Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, 
is hereby increased to $266. 

(C) The rate of compensation provided 
under subparagraph (m), paragraph II, part 
I, Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, 
is hereby increased to $313. 

(D) The rate of compensation provided 
under subparagraph (n), paragraph II, part 
I, Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, 
is hereby increased to $353. 

(E) The rates of compensation provided 
by subparagraphs (0) and (p), paragraph 
II. part I, Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as 
amended, are hereby increased to $400. 

Sec. 2. Paragraph II. part I, Veterans Regu- 


lation No. 1 (a), as amended, is hereby 


amended by adding a new subparagraph (q) 
to read as follows: 

“(q) If the disabled person is shown to 
have had a service-incurred disability re- 
sulting from an active tuberculous disease, 
which disease in the Judgment of the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs has reached a 
condition of complete arrest, the monthly 
compensation shall be not less than $70." 

Sec. 3. The rate of compensation provided 
by the last paragraph of section 202 (3) of 
the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amend- 
ed (38 U. S. C. 473), for the loss of the use of 
a creative organ or one or more feet or hands 
is hereby increased to $50. 

Sec. 4. The rate of compensation provided 
in section 202 (7) of the World War Vet- 
erans’ Act, 1924, as amended (38 U. S. C. 480), 
5 tuberculosis is hereby increased 
to $70. 
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Serc. 5. All rates of compensation provided 
by the last two provisos of the first paragraph 
of section 202 (3) of the World War Veterans’ 
Act, 1924, as amended (38 U. S. C. 473), are 
hereby increased 11 percent: Provided, That 
in any case the rate of compensation, as in- 
creased, shall be further adjusted upward or 
downward to the nearest dollar. 

Sec. 6, The maximum additional sum au- 
thorized by section 202 (5), World War Vet- 
erans’ Act, 1924, as amended (38 U. S. C. 
478), for the need of a nurse or attendant 
is hereby increased to $67. 

Sec. 7. The rates of compensation author- 
ized by this act shall be effective from the 
first day of the second calendar month fol- 
lowing the date of approval of this act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
demand a second, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] is entitled to 
20 minutes, and the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] is entitled 
to 20 minutes. 

(Mr. Rax asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include a statement issued 
by the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs.) 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
last two bills that have been passed 
granting increases in the rates of com- 
pensation to service-connected disabled 
veterans the group of statutory-award 
cases were not increased, while the gen- 
eral service-connected group have been 
increased something like 23 percent. 

This statutory-award group represents 
the more severely disabled of veterans 
and Congress has provided by law that 
in the case of a veteran who has lost, for 
example, a foot, his rate of compensation 
shall be increased an additional amount 
of $42 for the specific loss of the foot. 
This bill would increase that rate by 88 
to make it $50. Corresponding increases 
are made with an over-all ceiling of $400 
in place of the present ceiling of $360. 

In addition, the bill is a further at- 
tempt to provide uniformity in the com- 
pensation laws by providing that all 
rates of compensation apply equally. 
The provisions on tuberculosis and loss 
of the creative organ have twice been 
passed by the House in the Eighty-first 
and Eighty-second Congresses but have 
never been approved in the Senate. 

This bill will benefit the most severely 
disabled veterans and it is estimated 
that the first year cost will approximate 
$24,680,000. 

COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, JOHN E. RANKIN, CHAIR- 
MAN 

INCREASED COMPENSATION FOR CERTAIN DISABLED 

VETERANS— H. R. 7783 
Title: To increase certain rates of veterans’ 
nsation provided for specific service- 
incurred disabilities, and for other purposes, 

Mr. RaNRIN. Introduced and referred May 
8, 1952. 
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Analysis: Establishes the rates indicated 
in the table below: 


Statutory awards 


Disability 


Loss of 1 foot or 1 hand or blind- 


Deas of 1 .- $50.00 
of both È hands, both feet, 1 
hand and 1 foot, or blindness 
ee ee 266. 00 
Loss of 2 extremities or blindness 
in both eyes so as to need aid 
and at "PEACE A TAE E 313. 00 
Loss of 2 extremities so near to 
shoulder or hip as to prevent 
use of prosthetic appliance. 353. 00 
Disability which would entitle 
him to 2 or more of above rates. 400. 00 
Where disability exceeds those 
listed above, rate may be set at 
next higher rute 400. 00 
Tubercul 7 270.00 
Creative organ. 350.00 
blin: 219.78 
285. 38 
67. 00 


1 World War I only. 
3 AIl wars, 


Digest of report (Veterans’ Administra- 
tion): 

„„ è © The above rates and all other 
rates of disability compensation authorized 
under Public, No. 2, Seventy-third Congress, 
and the Veterans Regulations, are applicable 
to veterans of the Spanish-American War 
group, World War I, World War H. and vet- 
erans of service on or after June 27, 1950, 
and prior to such date as may be determined 
by the President or the Congress, Such rates 
are also payable if the specific disabilities 
were incurred in line of duty as the direct 
resut of armed conflict or while engaged in 
extra-hazardous service, including service 
under conditions simulating war. The rates 
of compensation for disability incurred in 
service other than in a period of war or on 
or after June 27, 1950, are 80 percent of the 
wartime rates. 

“The rates of compensation increased by 
sections 3, 4, 5, and 6 of the bill are author- 
ized under the World War Veterans’ Act, 
1924, as amended, and are applicable only 
to World War I veterans. 

„All monthly rates of compensation for 
sevice-connected disability were increased by 
20 percent on September 1, 1946, pursuant 
to Public Law 662, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
August 8, 1946. On December 1, 1949, the 
basic rates of disability compensation for 
disabilities rated 10 to 100 percent were in- 
creased approximately 8.7 percent pursuant 
to Public Law 339, Eighty-first Congress, 
October 10, 1949. No increase was authorized 
by the latter act in the rates for specific 
disabilities as described above. 

“You are, of course, aware of H. R. 4394, 
Eighty-second Congress, the report of the 
conferees on which was accepted by the 
House May 8, 1952, and the Senate May 9, 
1952. This bill, among other things, pro- 
poses to increase by 5 percent the basic rates 
of compensation for disabilities rated from 
10 percent through 49 percent and increase 
by 15 percent the basic rates for disabilities 
rated from 50 percent through 100 percent, 
H. R. 4394 further provides that the men- 
tioned increase in basic rates of compensa- 
tion shall not apply to the special rates of 
compensation contemplated by H. R. 7783. 
In connection with the Senate consideration 
of H. R. 4394, a floor amendment proposed 
by Senator Doucias having a purpose similar 
to section 1 of H. R. 7783 was rejected after 
considerable debate. 

“As previously indicated, the bill would 
authorize new rates of compensation for the 
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loss of use of a creative organ and for ar- 
rested tuberculosis with respect to veterans 
of World War II and of service on and after 
June 27, 1950. These two purposes were the 
subject of previous bills considered by your 
committee, namely, H. R. 318 and H. R. 316, 
Eighty-second Congress, upon which the Vet- 
erans’ Administration reported to your com- 
mittee under dates of February 21, 1951, and 
February 26, 1951, respectively. Copies of 
such reports are contained in House Reports 
Nos. 232 and 234, which are enclosed for 
your ready reference. 

“It is estimated that H. R. 7783, if en- 
acted, would cost approximately $24,680,000 
the first year, affecting approximately 119,- 
900 veterans. This estimate does not take 
into consideration veterans who served on 
or after June 27, 1950, with respect to whom 
it is not possible to make any estimate of 
cost at the present time. There is enclosed 
a@ detailed breakdown of such cost estimate 
by sections of the bill and by veterans’ 
groups. 

“The President in his message of January 
9, 1952, to the Congress on the State of the 
Union, stated in part: 

“We should also make some cost-of-living 
adjustments for those receiving veterans’ 
compensation for death or disability in- 
curred in the service of our country. 


Estimated cost of H. R. 7783, 82d Cong., fiscal 


year 1953 
Esti- 
mated 
cost 
fiscal 
1983 
8 to present (k 
) 
through (p) cases $9, 274, 000 
Loss oí creative organ added 
A 9, 000, 000 


Bec. 3: Increase for loss of use of 
creative organ, World War 
Veterans Act, sec. 202 (0. ..- 

Bec. 4: Increase for arrested TB, 
Worid War Veterans’ Act, see. 
„ 

Sees. 5 and 6: 

Increases for other sec. 202 (3) 
sorte ET EER IR — 
Increase for sec. 202 (5) 
(oR mela tae IO IEE) ANNES RE) | Ty SE 


Grand total 


1 No availsble data on which to base an estimate for 
Establishment and Spanish-American War 

cases involving loss of creative organ. 
Cost estimate is based on N a e re proposed 


Ee cee . R. 4394 Cong. 
No available data on which to base an estimate of 
increased cost for loss or loss of use of a hand or foot. 


No available data on which to base an estimate, 

Notg.—Above estimates do not inelude veterans 
entitled under Public Law 28, 82d Cong., since it is not 
possible to make any estimate of cost at this time for 
veterans with service on or after June 27, 1950. 


Estimated cost of H. R. 7783, 82d Cong., fiscal 
year 1953 


cost fis 
year 1953 
World War II .-.-- 
Workd War I. 1 559.800 
Regular Establishment. 678,000 
Spanish-American War 17,000 
W 24, 680,000 


Hearings: By subcommittee, May 8, 1952. 
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Mr. Speaker, I now yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Rocers], chairman of the subcommittee 
that held the hearings on this bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I think it is well to call the attention 
of the House at this time to the fact 
that H. R. 7783 deals primarily and alone 
with statutory award cases. Cases in- 
volving the loss of a component part of 
the body, and extends one benefit con- 
cerning tuberculosis. In order to clarify 
your minds on that particular subject, 
it may be well to refer you to Public 
Law 2 of the Seventy-third Congress, 
which was referred to by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] in his 
remarks. The different amounts ap- 
plicable to each disability and percent- 
age are set out in alphabetical subheads. 
From A down through J you have your 
different percentages of disability Those 
cases are not included in this bill. 

This bill has to do primarily with those 
boys who have suffered the loss of a leg 
or an arm, or suffered the loss of their 
sight, listed under subheads K through 
P. This bill extends it to two more sub- 
jects: One is the loss of a creative organ, 
and the other is a tubercular who has 
reached the stage where the tuberculosis 
has been arrested. World War I vet- 
erans enjoy compensation in those par- 
ticular fields. This bill raises the 
amounts in anatomical loss cases, and 
extends the other two benefits to vet- 
erans of World War II, and those hav- 
ing served since June 27, 1950. 

Mr. Speaker, I could go on for 10 min- 
utes or 30 minutes explaining the dif- 
ferent portions of this Lill, but I am not 
going to do it. I just want to say to 
you, I think most of you are familiar 
with the bill and with its contents. We 
have heard a great deal said about ob- 
ligations on the floor of the House: 
Obligations to your country, obligations 
to each other, obligations to your con- 
stituents, and obligations to the world 
But, if there is one obligation that the 
people of this country and of this Con- 
gress owe to any group, it is the obli- 
gation that we owe to these boys who 
are covered by this bill. I hope the bill 
will be passed, without a dissenting vote. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, when we had before us H. R. 
4394, the bill that increased the rates 
of compensation and pension for vet- 
erans and their dependents—the bill 
that is now before the President for his 
approval—we neglected to increase the 
compensation of the most seriously dis- 
abled veterans, those men who receive 
what is known as statutory awards for 
the loss of hands or feet, for the blind, 
for the tuberculous, and for those who 
lost the creative organ. 

These men, Mr. Speaker, were neg- 
lected, though why I do not know. As 
soon as I discovered their plight I in- 
troduced a bill, H. R. 7446, that would 
correct the obvious neglect. Our Chair- 
man of the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs was most cooperative and helpful 
in naming a subcommittee to study the 
proposal, and a public hearing was held 
on May 8, 1952, at which time testimony 
was received from officials of the Vet- 
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erans’ Administration, the American Le- 
gion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
Disabled American Veterans, and the 
AMVETS. 

My bill called for a flat increase of 15 
percent in the rates of statutory awards. 
After listening to the testimony of the 
representatives of the veterans’ organi- 
zations, the subcommittee voted to re- 
port favorably a bill introduced by Mr. 
RANKIN, H. R. 7783. This measure dif- 
fered, to a considerable extent, from my 
bill. It was more far-reaching in that 
it increased the statutory awards for 
the tuberculous as well as those who had 
lost the creative organ, and it increased 
the amount authorized for the need of 
a nurse or attendant. 

The first year cost of my bill was es- 
timated by the Veterans’ Administration 
at $9,406,000. The first-year cost of the 
broadened measure, which is before you 
now, is estimated at $24,680,000. 

There is ample justification for an in- 
crease in these statutory awards. These 
are the most seriously disabled veter- 
ans—and I want you to remember that 
these are all service-connected cases. 
These are not pension increases; they 
are increases in compensation rates, pay- 
able for service-connected disabilities, 
You will all recall, I am sure, the recom- 
mendation of President Truman in his 
budget message to this Congress, when he 
asked for increases in all compensation 
rates. This is one veterans’ bill that he 
could not—and I am sure that he would 
not—veto. 

We have been singularly lax of recent 
years in our treatment of these statutory 
award cases. Repeatedly, in increasing 
compensation and pension awards we 
have passed over this group. I know 
that all of you have received protests 
against this neglect, time and time 
again—always too late, after the neglect 
has occurred. This is not a large group 
of veterans. They are numerically so 
small that their voice is a feeble one 
among the host of veterans who are 
seeking grants from Congress. But let 
me emphasize again that these are the 
most deserving of all the disabled. They 
are the cruelly injured, the amputees, 
the blind, the tubercular. Their present 
condition is a result of war service in 
our behalf. It is our direct obligation 
and duty to care for them. 

These statutory award cases have not 
been increased since 1946. When the 
cost-of-living increase was given to other 
classes of compensation and pensions in 
1949 they were not included. One has 
only to compare living costs today with 
what they were in 1946 to see why the 
increase called for in this measure is 
justified. If this measure is not enacted 
they will have been forgotten for a sec- 
ond time, and this will be done to a class 
of disabled veterans many of whom are 
totally disabled and who because of their 
serious injuries have been given special 
ratings under special legislation. More 
than any other group of veterans this 
group deserves to be protected by the 
United States of America, instead of 
being neglected and forgotten. 

What is being asked for in this meas- 
ure, Mr, Speaker, is not just an increase 
in these statutory award rates but an ad- 
justment to bring them in line with the 
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tremendous advance in living costs. If 
these rates were equitable in 1946 they 
are far from that today. 

I do not see how anyone can vote 
against this measure. I cannot forget 
that we have increased the salaries of all 
Federal employees; only the other day 
we voted to increase the pay of our men 
in the Armed Forces; just as recently we 
made an adjustment in our own salaries 
by permitting expenses incurred while 
we are here in Washington to be deduct- 
ed in our income-tax statements. For 
these and many other reasons we cannot 
forget these veterans again. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not have any further 
requests for time. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
think there will be any opposition what- 
soever to this bill, and I move the pre- 
vious question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on suspending the rules and 
passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof), 
the rules were suspended, and the bill 
Was passed. , 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
Passed, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CoL- 
MER). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection, 


ARMED FORCES DAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include an address recently made by 
the President of the United States on 
Armed Forces Day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


REMARKS OF PRESIDENT TRUMAN AT THE ARMED 
Forces Day DINNER IN THE HOTEL STATLER 


Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. Secretary of State, 
distinguished guests, and ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I am most happy to be here to- 
night, and to have had this chance to listen 
to that great and splendid speech by the 
Secretary of State. I was especially inter- 
ested in what he had to say about the State 
Department and the Department of Defense 
working together. You don’t know what a 
lot of corn hoeing that has taken. But it 
is working and it is working successfully. 

And it is necessary now, more than ever 
in the history of the country, because of our 
Position in the world as the great power 
of the free nations of the world. We have 
the leadership whether we like it or not, and 
we must assume it. 

No President ever had such able people 
and such a fine organization to help him 
deal with foreign affairs as the one I have 
now. The Secretary of State and the Secre- 
tary of Defense I don’t think have ever 
been equaled in those positions in my 
memory. 

I have a Secretary of the Army, and Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and Secretary of the Air 
Force who are as efficient as any three men 
could possibly be. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, headed by Gen- 
eral Bradley, with General Collins for the 
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Army, General Vandenberg for the Air Force 
and General Fechteler for the Navy, have 
never been in better hands. 

Admiral Fechteler—I'm sorry—I made a 
Mistake. But it goes just the same. He 
would be just as good as a general as he is 
as an admiral. 


POSITION IS BETTER THAN YEAR AGO 


It is a good thing to have that sort of 
help—a very good thing—because our rela- 
tions with other countries have become very 
complex and tremendously important, as 
the Secretary of State told you awhile ago. 

When I attended this dinner last year, I 
told you we were in the midst of one of the 
greatest crises this country had ever faced. 
I told you that this crisis must be met, 
through the leadership of the United States 
of America, 

That is what we have been trying to do 
We have had our ups and downs, but we 
have come a long way. Our Armed Forces 
are stronger, our defense production is roll- 
ing on a large scale. We have made remark- 
able progress in firming up our defense ar- 
rangements with other countries both in 
Europe and in Asia. 

We have made enough progress so that the 
path of an aggressor would be much more 
difficult, and that means that the chances 
of a third world war are just that much less. 

Now I spent 7 years and some months in 
the hardest kind of work, with but one ob- 
ject in view—to get peace in the world and 
to prevent a third world war. 

And I believe we are on the verge of suc- 
cess in what we started out todo. But some 
people are discouraged, There are people 
high and low who want to give up when the 
going is rough, when it is tough to mcet a 
situation. 

I am here to tell you that I don’t belong 
to that class. 


REAL HARDSHIPS ONLY TO FIGHTERS 


Very few people have suffered any real 
hardship because of this great emergency. 
Only the men who have done the fighting in 
Korea have suffered real hardships. 

So have their families. Their families 
have been real sufferers under the condi- 
tions we have had to face. And you mustn’t 
forget that. 

As I told you last year, we are here at a 
fine banquet; we are enjoying ourselves, and 
we are telling how good we are. But there 
are men in the field who are working in the 
mud, who are facing artillery fire, who are 
sending artillery fire, There are men on the 
sea who are flying and bombing the back 
places in Korea, who are trying to bring this 
thing to a conclusion, 

You must not do anything that will cause 
those men to get shot in the back. 

Certainly the rest of us, in gratitude to 
them, ought to be willing to carry through 
on the job they have given us a chance 
to do. 

Our mobilization program has gained tre- 
mendous momentum. That program cannot 
be turned off and on like a water faucet for 
reasons of political expediency. We have 
men in and out of Congress who played petty 
politics and hamper our efforts to obtain 
world peace. 

FUNDS MUST NOT BE HAMSTRUNG 

If the defense effort is not carried forward 
on an orderly basis, it just won't work, and 
we will step right into a world war III. 
And it can't be carried forward on an orderly 
basis without the necessary appropriations 
we need. And these appropriations should 
not be hamstrung with fool legislative 
riders. There is no use making the appro- 
pages if you tie it up so that it can't 


I am here to tell you that I am not going 
to stand for it. I am in a position to cause 
you some trouble if you do it. And I am 
not running for office, either. 
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The defense program that has been put 
before the Congress is well within the eco- 
nomic capacity of this Nation. That budget 
is a tight budget, and an honest one. To 
win the cold war, Congress must give what 
We ask. 

All this talk about it being an insupport- 
able burden and bringing on national bank- 
ruptcy is nothing in the world but poppy- 
cock. I don’t think you believe a word 
of it. I don’t. 

I hope the country and this Congress will 
give the Armed Forces the kind of support 
they deserve and that they must have to 
win this cold war. 

The Armed Forces are doing a magnificent 
job, but in the final analysis they will be no 
stronger than the support they get from the 
home front. The responsibility rests with 
the Congress, as well as it does with the 
President. 

The part of the job that must be done is 
up to all of us. I hope that every one of 
you here tonight will do your best to help 
me see that our fighting men and our world 
defense program are given the adequate 
support which they deserve. 


H. R. 7800 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the poor 
people of this country were defeated to- 
day in the House of Representatives. 

The old men and old women who are 
trying to buy food and clothing and pay 
their rent with the little pittance they 
get from social security were turned 
down cold by the Republicans today. 

Today’s bill would have increased ben- 
efits for retired persons $5 a month or 
by 12% percent, whichever is larger. 

The bill would also raise from $50 a 
month to $70 a month the amount an 
individual could earn without sacrificing 
his benefit payments. 

But the old folks of America have no 
lobby. They have no high pressure boys 
fighting their battles for them. They do 
not make big political contributions to 
campaigns. 

So they lost today. And that defeat 
is, I think, a shameful thing. 

When a political party gangs up 
against the old folks of America, politics 
has reached a new low. 

I point out also H. R. 7800 would pro- 
vide $160 a month social security credit 
for military service since July 24, 1947, 
taking care of veterans of Korean war. 
World War II veterans are already cov- 
ered. 


EX-PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced legislation pertaining 
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to ex-Presidents of the United States, 
and to the terms of office of the Presi- 
dent and Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

First, I would like to discuss briefly 
my bill relating to ex-Presidents. It 
would be benencial to our country as a 
whole if the knowledge and experience 
gained by a President during his tenure 
of office were available on a nonpolitical 
basis to his successor in office. 

It is the purpose of my bill to make 
this possible, by directing that the pri- 
mary duty of an ex-President would be 
to serve as an adviser and consultant to 
the then President, and he should make 
himself available at all times to counsel 
with the President in order to be helpful 
to the general welfare of our country. 

Upon vacating the office of President, 
and in keeping with the high position 
thus attained in public life, an ex-Presi- 
dent would receive compensation of $25,- 
000 per year. Such an income would be 
his for life providing he remained avail- 
able to perform the duties as heretofore 
noted. It would, however, be terminated 
immediately if he— 

First. Accepted a public office in 
either the Federal, State, or any local 
Government; 

Second. Became an officer in a polit- 
ical party; 

Third. Declined to advise and consult 
idee the then President, if requested to 

0 so. 

A top-level committee, composed of 
ex-Presidents of the United States, 
would eventually be created. They 
could still remain in the public eye as 
well as continuing their contribution to 
the welfare of our Nation. 

TERMS OF OFFICE 


I have also introduced a joint resolu- 
tion proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

It would limit the election of a Presi- 
dent of the United States to one term 
in office, and increase the term of office 
for Representatives to 4 years. 

I feel that it would be beneficial to 
the welfare of all the people, if the Chief 
Executive were as free as possible from 
the pressures of political parties. This 
could be realized by limiting the Presi- 
dent to one 4-year term, thereby re- 
lieving him of the added responsibility 
of leading his party to reelection. The 
person occupying this highest position 
of trust and responsibility in the world 
today, should be free to act impartially 
and to the best of his personal ability 
and judgment toward but one goal—the 
welfare of the people he serves. 

As to increasing the term of office for 
Representatives, there is a widespread 
feeling that a longer term would add 
stability to the House and assure better 
service to their home districts. My reso- 
lution provides that terms would be stag- 
gered in a manner to permit the voters 
to select about half the membership of 
the House at 2-year intervals. Those not 
seeking reelection during such years, 
could devote their full time to the issues 
at hand in the Congress. The people 
would, therefore, be assured that a ma- 
jority of the membership would be func- 
tioning at all times—unencumbered by 
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the time-consuming requirements and 
political pressures of election years. 

It is my honest belief that the legis- 
lation I have proposed is to the best in- 
terests of the people. I hold no pride of 
authorship and trust the Congress will 
take action in whole or in part on the 
proposals here presented. 


CALIFORNIA ALIEN LAND LAW 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
and to revise and extend my remarks 
and to include a decision by the Supreme 
Court of the State of California. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I insert the text of 
a recent decision by the Supreme Court 
of the State of California. The decision 
invalidated the California alien land 
law which operated to prohibit posses- 
sion of real property within the State 
by aliens ineligible for United States 
citizenship. Its principal effect was to 
prevent members of the Japanese race 
from acquiring such property. I feel 
that this decision is of such far-reaching 
importance that it should be made avail- 
able to all Members of Congress. 

On April 17 the Supreme Court of 
California decided the important and 
also controversial Fujii case. The court 
upheld the result reached by the Cali- 
fornia District Court of Appeal that the 
California alien land law was invalid. 
However, the Supreme Court of Califor- 
nia rested the invalidation squarely on 
the due process and equal protection 
clauses of the fourteenth amendment 
to the United States Constitution. It 
explicitly rejected the ground which had 
been relied on by the district court of 
appeal, namely, that the alien land 
law was invalidated by the operation of 
provisions in the United Nations Charter. 

The Fujii case, which has been of such 
great interest not only to the public and 
the press but also to Congress itself, 
arises out of a law which was adopted 
in 1920 and which prohibited aliens 
ineligible to American citizenship from 
owning real property in California. Sei 
Fujii, a Japanese alien, began an action 
in the Los Angeles County Superior 
Court for a declaratory judgment that 
land bought by him had not escheated 
to the State. Having been unsuccess- 
ful in the superior court, he appealed 
the case. It was the decision of the dis- 
trict court of appeal, reversing the 
lower court, which caused very wide- 
spread interest. It was not the fact that 
the district court of appeal declared 
the alien land law invalid as much as 
the fact that the invalidation was based 
upon articles 55 and 56 of the United 
Nations Charter which drew widespread 
attention to the case. 

It is to be noted that the April 17 
decision by the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia vacates the earlier and very con- 
troversial opinion by the California Dis- 
trict Court of Appeal. Although the 
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Supreme Court reached the same result, 
the basis for its reasoning was entirely 
different. Rejecting the argument that 
articles 55 and 56 of the United Nations 
Charter are self-executing and are suf- 
ficient, in themselves, to invalidate a 
State law, Chief Justice Gibson of the 
Supreme Court of California made the 
following statements: 

It is not disputed that the Charter is a 
treaty, and our Federal Constitution pro- 
vides that treaties made under the authority 
of the United States are part of the supreme 
law of the land and that the judges in every 
State are bound thereby. A treaty, however, 
does not automatically supersede local laws 
which are inconsistent with it unless the 
treaty provisions are self-executing. 


The self-executing phrase was ex- 
plained in his opinion in this way: 

In order for a treaty provision to be 
operative without the aid of implementing 
legislation and to have the force and effect 
of a statute, it must appear that the framers 
of the treaty intended to prescribe a rule 
that, standing alone, would be enforceable 
in the courts. 


The chief justice concluded his dis- 
cussion of the United Nations aspect of 
the case as follows: 

The humane and enlightened objectives 
of the United Nations Charter are, of course, 
entitled to respectful consideration by the 
courts and legislatures of every member na- 
tion, since that document expresses the uni- 
versal desire of thinking men for peace and 
for equality of rights and opportunities. 
The Charter represents a moral commitment 
of foremost importance, and we must not 
permit the spirit of our pledge to be com- 
promised or disparaged in either our do- 
mestic or foreign affairs. We are satisfied, 
however, that the Charter provisions relied 
on by plaintiff were not intended to super- 
sede existing domestic legislation, and we 
cannot hold that they operate to invalidate 
the alien land law. 


The opinion of the district court of 
appeal, which is no longer of any force 
or effect, was printed in full in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 96, part 5, on 
page 6000 and following pages. In view 
of the fact that several projected pieces 
of legislation, for example, Senate Joint 
Resolution 130, depend, to varying ex- 
tents upon this opinion which has now 
been superseded, it would seem worth 
while to have the authoritative and in- 
teresting decision of the Supreme Court 
of California likewise printed in the REC- 
orp. Not only is the decision a land- 
mark in constitutional law, but it also 
dispels the misconceptions concerning 
the United Nations Charter which were 
engendered by the opinion of the lower 
court. 

I herewith present this history-making 
decision rendered by the California Su- 
preme Court and written by its chief 
justice, the Honorable Phil Gibson, an 
eminent jurist and an old friend, for in- 
clusion in the Recorp in its entirety: 

FUJII Versus STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Gibson, C. J.: Plaintiff, an alien Japanese 
who is ineligible to citizenship under our 
naturalization laws, appeals from a judg- 
ment declaring that certain land purchased 
by him in 1948 had escheated to the State. 
There is no treaty between this country and 
Japan which confers upon plaintiff the right 
to own land, and the sole question presented 
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on this appeal is the validity of the California 
alien land law.“ 


UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


It is first contended that the land law 
has been invalidated and superseded by the 
provisions of the United Nations Charter 
pledging the member nations to promote the 
observance of human rights and fundamen- 
tal freedoms without distinction as to race. 
Plaintiff relies on statements in the preamble 
and in articles 1, 55, and 56 of the Charter. 

It is not disputed that the Charter is a 
treaty, and our Federal Constitution pro- 
vides that treaties made under the author- 
ity of the United States are part of the 


The pertinent portions of the alien land 
law (1 Doering's general laws, act 261), as 
amended in 1945, are as follows: 

“SEcTION 1. All aliens eligible to citizenship 
under the laws of the United States may ac- 
quire, possess, enjoy, use, cultivate, occupy, 
transfer, transmit and inherit real property, 
or any interest therein, in this State, and 
have in whole or in part the beneficial use 
thereof, in the same manner and to the same 
extent as citizens of the United States, except 
as otherwise provided by the laws of this 
State. 

“Sec. 2. All aliens other than those men- 
tioned in section 1 of this act may acquire, 
possess, enjoy, use, cultivate, occupy and 
transfer real property, or any interest therein, 
in this State, and have in whole or in part 
the beneficial use thereof, in the manner and 
to the extent and for the purposes prescribed 
by any treaty now existing between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the nation 
or country of which such alien is a citizen 
or subject, and not otherwise. 

“Sec. 7. Any real property hereafter ac- 
quired in fee in violation of the provisions of 
this act by any alien mentioned in section 
2of thisact * * * shall escheat as of the 
date of such acquiring, to, and become and 
remain the property of the State of Califor- 
nia.” 

The preamble recites that “We the peoples 
of the United Nations determined * * eœ 
to reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights * * * and for these ends 
to employ international machinery for the 
promotion of the economic and social ad- 
vancement of all peoples; have resolved to 
combine our efforts to accomplish these 
aims.” 

Article 1 states that “The purposes of the 
United Nations are: * * * 3. To achieve 
international cooperation in solving interna- 
tional problems of an economic, social, cul- 
tural, or humanitarian character, and in pro- 
moting and encouraging respect for human 
rights and for fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, language, 
or religion.” 

Articles 55 and 56 appear in chapter IX, 
entitled “International Economic and Social 
Cooperation.” Article 55 provides: “With a 
view to the creation of conditions of stability 
and well-being which are necessary for 
peaceful and friendly relations among na- 
tions based on respect for the principle of 
equal rights and self-determination of peo- 
ples, the United Nations shall promote: 

a. Higher standards of living, full employ- 
ment, and conditions of economic and social 
progress and development; 

b. Solutions of international economic, so- 
cial, health, and related problems; and inter- 
national cultural and educational coopera- 
tion; and 

c. Universal respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for 
all without distinction as to race, sex, lan- 
guage, or religion.” 

Article 56 provides: “All members pledge 
themselves to take joint and separate action 
in cooperation with the Organization for the 
achievement of the purposes set forth in 
article 55.” 
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supreme law of the land and that the judges 
in every State are bound thereby (United 
States Constitution, art. VI). [1] A 
treaty, however, does not automatically 
supersede local laws which are inconsistent 
with it unless the treaty provisions are self- 
executing. In the words of Chief Justice 
Marshall: A treaty is “to be regarded in 
courts of justice as equivalent to an act of 
the legislature, whenever it operates of it- 
self, without the aid of any legislative pro- 
vision. But when the terms of the stipula- 
tion import a contract—when either of the 
parties engages to perform a particular act, 
the treaty addresses itself to the political, 
not the judicial department; and the legis- 
lature must execute the contract before it 
can become a rule for the court.“ (Foster v. 
Neilson (1829) (2 Pet. (U. S.) 253, 314 (7 
L. Ed. 415).)? 

In determining whether a treaty is self- 
executing courts look to the intent of 
the signatory parties as manifested by the 
language of the instrument, and, if the in- 
strument is uncertain, recourse may be had 
to the circumstances surrounding its execu- 
tion. (See Foster v. Neilson (2 Pet. (U. S.) 
253, 310-316 (7 L. Ed. 415)); United States 
v. Percheman (7 Pet. (U. S.) 51, 58-59 (8 
L. Ed. 604)); Jones v. Meehan (175 U. S. 
1, 10-23 (20 S, Ct. 1, 5-10, 44 L. Ed. 49)); 
Chew Heong v. United States (112 U. S. 536, 
539-543 (5 S. Ct. 255, 256-258, 28 L. Ed. 
770)); Cook v. United States (288 U. S. 
102, 119 (53 S. Ct. 305, 311, 77 L. Ed. 641)); 
ef. Nielsen v. Johnson (279 U. S. 47, 52 (49 
S. Ct. 223, 224, 73 L. Ed. 607).) 

In order for a treaty provision to be 
operative without the aid of implementing 
legislation and to have the force and effect 
of a statute, it must appear that the framers 
of the treaty intended to prescribe a rule 
that, standing alone, would be enforceable 
in the courts. (See Edye v. Robertson (112 
U. S. 580, 598 (5 S. Ct. 247, 254, 28 L. Ed. 
798)); Whitney v. Robertson (124 U. S. 190, 
194 (8 S. Ct. 456, 458 31 L. Ed. 386) ): Cook 
v. United States (288 U. S. 102, 118-119 (53 
S. Ct. 305, 311, 77 L. Ed. 641)); Valentine y. 
United States (299 U. S. 5, 10 (57 S. Ct. 
100, 103, 81 L. Ed. 5)); Bacardi Corp. v. Dom- 
nech (311 U. S. 150, 161 (61 S. Ct. 219, 225, 
85 L. Ed. 98).) F 

It is clear that the provisions of the 

ble and of article 1 of the charter 
which are claimed to be in conflict with the 
alien land law are not self-executing. They 
state general purposes and objectives of the 
United Nations Organization and do not pur- 
port to impose legal obligations on the in- 
dividual member nations or to create rights 
in private persons. 

It is equally clear that none of the 
other provisions relied on by plaintiff is 
self-executing. Article 55 declares that the 
United Nations “shall promote 
universal respect for, and observance of, 
human rights and fundamental freedoms for 
all without distinction as to race, sex, lan- 
guage, or religion,” and in article 56, the 
member nations “pledge themselves to take 
joint and separate action in cooperation 
with the organization for the achievement 
of the purposes set forth in article 55.“ 
Although the member nations have obli- 


In Foster against Neilson, certain treaty 
provisions were held not to be self-execut- 
ing on the basis of construction of the Eng- 
lish version of the document. Subse- 
quently, upon consideration of the Spanish 
version, the provisions in question were held 
to be self-executing. (United States v. 
Percheman (7 Pet. (U. S.) 51 (8 L. Ed. 604).) 
Chief Justice Marshall's language in the 
Foster case, however, has been quoted with 
approval in later cases. (United States v. 
Rauscher (119 U. S. 407, 417-418 (7 S. Ct. 
234, 239-240, 30 L. Ed. 425)); Valentine v. 
United States (299 U. S. 5, 10 (57 S. Ct. 100, 
10%, 81 L. Ed. 5).) 
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gated themselves to cooperate with the 
international organization in promoting 
respect for, and observance of, human rights, 
it is plain that it was contemplated that 
future legislative action by the several na- 
tions would be required to accomplish the 
declared objectives, and there is nothing to 
indicate that these provisions were intended 
to become rules of law for the courts of this 
country upon the ratification of the charter. 

The language used in articles 55 and 56 
is not the type customarily employed in 
treaties which have been held to be self- 
executing and to create rights and duties in 
individuals. For example, the treaty in- 
volved in Clark v. Allen (331 U. S. 503, 507 
508 (67 S. Ct. 1431. 1434, 91 L. Ed. 1633, 170 
A. L. R. 953)), relating to the rights of a 
national of one country to inherit real prop- 
erty located in another country, specifically 
provided that “such national shall be al- 
lowed a term of 3 years in which to sell the 
property * * * and withdraw the proceeds” 
free from any discriminatory taxation. (See, 
also, Hauenstein v. Lynham (100 U. S. 483, 
489-490 (25 L. Ed. 628)). In Nielsen v. John- 
son (279 U. S. 47, 50 (49 S. Ct, 223, 73 L. Ed. 
607)), the provision treated as being self- 
executing was equally definite. There each 
of the signatory parties agreed that “no high- 
er or other duties, charges, or taxes of any 
kind, shall be levied” by one country on re- 
moval of property therefrom by citizens of 
the other country “than are or shall be pay- 
able in each state, upon the same, when re- 
moved by a citizen or subject of such state 
respectively.” In other instances treaty pro- 
visions were enforced without implementing 
legislation where they prescribed in detail 
the rules governing rights and obligations of 
individuals or specifically provided that cit- 
izens of one nation shall have the same rights 
while in the other country as are enjoyed by 
that country's own citizens. (Bacardi Corp, 
v. Domenech (311 U. S. 150, 158-159 (61 S. 
Ct. 219, 224, 85 L. Ed. 98)); Asakura v. Se- 
attle (265 U. S. 332, 340 (44 S. Ct. 515, 516, 
68 L. Ed. 1041)); see Maiorano v. Baltimore 
& Ohio R. R. Co. (213 U. S. 268, 273-274 (29 
S. Ct. 424, 425-426, 53 L. Ed. 792)); Chew 
Heong v. United States (112 U. S. 536, 541- 
542 (5 S. Ct. 255, 257, 28 L. Ed. 770)).) 

It is significant to note that when the 
framers of the Charter intended to make cer- 
tain provisions effective without the aid of 
implementing legislation they employed lan- 
guage which is clear and definite and mani- 
fests that intention. For example, article 
104 provides: “1. The Organization shall en- 
joy in the territory of each of its Members 
such legal capacity as may be necessary for 
the exercise of its functions and the ful- 
fillment of its purposes.” Article 105 pro- 
vides: 1. The Organization shall enjoy 
in the territory of each of its members 
such privileges and immunities as are nec- 
essary for the fulfillment of its purposes. 2. 
Representatives of the Members of the 
United Nations and officials of the Organiza- 
tion shall similarly enjoy such privileges and 
immunities as are necessary for the inde- 
pendent exercise of their functions in con- 
nection with the Organization.” In Curran 
v. City of New York (77 N. Y. S. 2d 206, 212), 
these articles were treated as being self-ex- 
ecutory. (See also Balfour, Guthrie & Co. v. 
United States (99 F. Supp. 831, 832) .) 

The provisions in the Charter pledging co- 
operation in promoting observance of fun- 
damental freedoms lack the mandatory qual- 
ity and definiteness which would indicate 


It should be noted, however, that the 
treaty involved in the Bacardi case also con- 
tained a specific provision, not discussed by 
the court, that its terms “shall have the force 
of law in those states in which international 
treaties possess that character, as soon as 
they are ratified by their constitutional or- 
gans (311 U. S. 150, 159 (61 S. Ct. 219, 224, 
85 L. Ed. 98)). 
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an intent to create justiciable rights in pri- 
vate persons immediately upon ratification, 
Instead, they are framed as a promise of fu- 
ture action by the member nations. Secre- 
tary of State Stettinius, chairman of the 
United States delegation at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference where the Charter was 
drafted, stated in his report to President 
Truman that article 56 “pledges the various 
countries to cooperate with the organiza- 
tion by joint and separate action in the 
achievement of the economic and social ob- 
jectives of the tion without in- 
fringing upon their right to order their na- 
tional affairs according to their own best 
ability, in their own way, and in accordance 
with their own political and economic insti- 
tutions and processes.” (Report to the Pres- 
ident on the results of the San Francisco 
Conference by the chairman of the United 
States delegation, the of State, 
Department of State Publication 2349, Con- 
ference Series 71, p. 115; hearings before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, United 
States Senate (revised) July 9-13, 1945, p. 
106.) The same view was repeatedly ex- 
pressed by delegates of other nations in the 
debates attending the drafting of article 56. 
(See UNCIO Doc. 699, II/3/40, May 30, 1945, 
pp. 1-3; UNCIO. Doc, 684, I1/3/38, May 29, 
1945, p. 4; Kelsen, the Law of the United Na- 
tions (1950), footnote 9, pp. 100-102.) 

The humane and enlightened objectives of 
the United Nations Charter are, of course, 
entitled to respectful consideration by the 
courts and legislatures of every member na- 
tion, since that document expresses the uni- 
versal desire of thinking men for peace and 
for equality of rights and opportunities. The 
Charter represents a moral commitment of 
foremost im , and we must not per- 
mit the spirit of our pledge to be compro- 
mised or disparaged in either our domestic 
or foreign affairs. [6] We are satisfied, how- 
ever, that the Charter provisions relied on by 
plaintiff were not intended to supersede ex- 
isting domestic legislation, and we cannot 
hold that they operate to invalidate the 
alien land law. 


FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL 
CONSTITUTION 

The next question is whether the alien 
land law violated the due process and equal 
protection clauses of the fourteenth amend- 
ment. Plaintiff asserts, first, that the stat- 
utory classification of aliens on the basis 
of eligibility to citizenship is arbitrary for 
the reason that discrimination against an 
ineligible alien bears no reasonable relation- 
ship to promotion of the safety and welfare 
of the state. He points out that the land 
law distinguishes not between citizens and 
aliens, but between classes of aliens, and 
that persons eligible to citizenship are given 
all the rights of citizens regardless of whether 
they desire or intend to become naturalized. 
Secondly, he contends that the effect of the 
statute, as well as its purpose, is to discrim- 
inate against aliens solely on the basis of 
race and that such discrimination is arbitrary 
and unreasonable. 

The issue of the coustitutionality of the 
alien land law is thus again presented to 
this court.“ and we are met at the outset 
with the contention that a reexamination of 


*See, for example, Porterfield v. Webb 
( (1924), 195 Cal. 71 (231 P. 554)); Mott v. 
Cline ((1927), 200 Cal. 434 (253 P. 718)); 
Dudley v. Lowell ((1927), 201 Cal. 376 (257 
P. 57)); People v. Osaki ((1930), 209 Cal. 
169 (286 P. 1025)); People v. Morrison 
((1932), 125 Cal. App. 282 (13 P. 2d 800) 
(hearing denied)); Alafara v. Fross ((1945), 
26 Cal. 2d 358 (159 P. 2d 14)); People v. 
Oyama ((1946), 29 Cal. 2d 164 (173 P. 2d 
794)); cf. Tekahashi v. Fish & Game Com, 
( (1947), 30 Cal. 2d 719 (185 P. 2d 805)), (m- 
volving legislation prohibiting issuance of 
commercial fishing licenses to allens ineli- 
gible to citizenship). 
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the question is foreclosed by decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court rendered 
in 1923 upholding the statute. (Porterfield 
v. Webb (263 U. S. 225 (44 S. Ot. 21, 68 L. 
Ed. 278)); Webb v. O’Brien (263 U. S. 313 
(44 S. Ct. 112, 68 L. Ed. 318)); Frick v. 
Webb (263 U. S. 326 (44 S. Ct. 115, 68 L. Ed. 
323) ): ef. Terrace v. Thompson (263 U. S. 
197 (44 S. Ct. 15, 68 L. Ed. 255)). See also, 
Cockrill, v. California ((1925), 268 U. S. 258 
(45 S. Ct. 490, 69 L. Ed. 944) )). This objection 
is a serious one, and we have rejected it only 
after the most careful deliberation. 

In 1946, this court applied the rule of 
Porterfield v. Webb (263 U. S. 225 (44 S. Ct. 
21, 68 L. Ed. 278)); in the case of People v. 
Oyama (29 Cal. 2d 164 (173 P. 2d 794)), and 
in the following year, in Takahashi v. Fish 
& Game Com. (30 Cal. 2d 719 (185 P. 2d 
805)), it upheld other legislation which 
classified aliens on the basis of eligibility to 
citizenship. Both judgments were reversed 
upon certiorari in 1948. (Oyama v. Califor- 
nia (332 U. S. 633 (68 S. Ct. 269, 92 L. Ed. 
249)); Takahashi v. Fish & Game Com. (334 
U. S. 410 (68 S. Ct. 1138, 92 L. Ed. 1478)). 
These and other recent decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court, which we shall 
discuss later, state and apply concepts of 
rights under the fourteenth amendment 
that are at variance with the opinions in the 
earlier cases. 

The holding of the United States Supreme 
Court in the Oyama case was that a presump- 
tion declared by section 9 of the alien land 
law ° violated the rights of citizens who were 
children of ineligible aliens and discrimi- 
nated against such citizens solely because of 
their parents’ ancestry. The Court was also 
confronted with the claim that the general 
provisions of the land law denied ineligible 
aliens the equal protection of the laws, and it 
is significant that the contention was not 
discussed by the majority opinion although it 
could easily have been disposed of by cita- 
tion of Porterfield v. Webb, had there been no 
question in the minds of the members of the 
Court with respect to the correctness of that 
decision. In rejecting an argument that the 
presumption was necessary to prevent eva- 
sion of the prohibition against ownership of 
land by ineligible aliens, the Court speaking 
through Chief Justice Vinson said, This rea- 
soning presupposes the validity of that pro- 
hibition, a premise which we deem it unnec- 
essary and therefore inappropriate to re- 
examine in this case. But assuming, for 
purposes of argument only, that the basic 
prohibition is constitutional, it does not fol- 
low that there is no constitutional limit to 
the means which may be used to enforce it” 
(332 U. S. at p. 646, 68 S. Ct. at p. 275; see, 
also, footnote 27 to majority opinion). Four 
justices concurred in the result on the broad 
ground that the basic provisions of the alien 
land law violate the fourteenth amendment, 
stating that previous decisions upholding the 
statute should be overruled. 

Takahashi v. Fish & Game Com. (334 U. S. 
410 (68 S. Ot. 1138, 92 L. Ed. 1478)), gives 
further indication that the Porterfield deci- 
sion is no longer to be regarded as settled 
law. In the Takahashi case a California 
statute which denied commercial fishing 
licenses to “aliens ineligible for citizenship” 
was invalidated on the ground that it vio- 
lated the equal protection clause and con- 
fiicted with Federal immigration power when 
it prevented ineligible aliens from earning a 
living as fishermen. In answer to arguments 
relying by analogy on Porterfield v. Webb and 
similar cases, the court said: “Assuming the 
continued validity of those cases, we think 
they could not in any event be controlling 
here” (334 U. S. at p. 422, 68 S. Ct. at p. 1144). 


*This section provides for a prima facie 
presumption of intent to evade escheat upon 
proof that the consideration for a conveyance 
of realty was paid or agreed to be paid by an 
ineligible alien and that title was taken in 
the name of a citizen or eligible alien. 
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There was thus another intimation that the 
court might not regard those decisions as 
binding authority if the constitutionality of 
the alien land laws were again squarely pre- 
sented for determination. 

Our view that we are not precluded from 
reexamining the question is reinforced by the 
recent case of Kenji Namba v. McCourt 
( (1949), 185 Oreg. 579 (204 P. 2d 569) ), where 
the Supreme Court of Oregon, in holding 
invalid the alien land law of that State, re- 
viewed the opinions of the United States 
Supreme Court and concluded that the Por- 
terfield and related cases had been disap- 
proved by Oyama v. California (332 U. S. 633 
(68 S. Ct. 269, 92 L. Ed. 249) ), and Takahashi 
v. Fish & Game Com. (334 U. S. 410 (68 
S. Ct. 1138, 92 L. Ed. 1478)). 

It thus appears that the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court do not fore- 
close, but rather invite, further considera- 
tion of the constitutional issues which have 
been raised. 

The leading case involving alien land legis- 
lation, Terrace v. Thompson (263 U. S. 197 (44 
S. Ot. 15, 68 L. Ed. 255)), upheld a Washing- 
ton law prohibiting landholding by any alien 
who had failed to file a declaration of inten- 
tion to become an American citizen. While 
that statute did not mention eligibility for 
naturailzation, the court noted that a class 
composed of nondeclarant aliens necessarily 
included all ineligible aliens, and it con- 
cluded that discrimination between aliens on 
the basis of ineligibility to citizenship did 
not violate the equal protection clause. The 
following reasons were given in support of 
the decision: (1) Two classes of aliens in- 
evitably result from the naturalization 
laws—those who may and those who may not 
become citizens. The rule established by 
Congress on this subject, in and of itself, 
furnishes a reasonable basis for classification 
in a State law withholding from aliens the 
privilege of land ownership * * + (2) 
“It is obvious that one who is not a citizen 
and cannot become one lacks an interest in, 
and the power of effectual work for the 
welfare of, the State, and, so lacking, the 
State may rightfully deny him the right to 
own and lease real estate within its bound- 
aries.” (3) “If one incapable of citizen- 
ship may lease or own real estate, it is with- 
in the realm of possibility that every foot 
of land within the State might pass to the 
ownership or on of noncitizens.” It 
was also said that the “quality and alle- 
giance of those who own, occupy, and use the 
farm lands within its borders are matters of 
highest importance and affect the safety and 
power of the State itself” (263 U. S. at pp. 
220-221, 44 S. Ct. at p. 20). 

Porterfield v. Webb (263 U. S. 225 (44 S. Ct. 
21, 68 L. Ed. 278)) upholding the constitu- 
tionality of the California alien land law, was 
decided the same day as Terrace v. Thomp- 
son and was held to be controlled by that de- 
cision. The court, in a short opinion, rea- 
soned as follows: The prohibited class under 
the Washington law consisted of nondeclar- 
ant aliens; this necessarily included all aliens 
ineligible for citizenship, which was the pro- 
hibited class defined by the California act; 
and the failure of California to extend the 
prohibition to eligible aliens who failed to 
declare their intent to become citizens could 
not be said to be arbitrary or unreasonable. 
The foregoing summary covers all the 
grounds upon which our alien land law has 
heretofore been upheld by the United States 
Supreme Court. As we shall see, Porterfield 
v. Webb (263 U. S. 225 (44 S. Ct. 21, 68 L. Ed. 
278)) has been greatly weakened by subse- 
quent decisions, and it is settled that the 
autkority of an older case may be as effec- 
tively dissipated by a latter trend of decision 
as by a statement expressly overruling it. 
(See, for example, Olsen y. Nebraska (313 
U. S. 236, 244-246 (61 S. Ct. 862, 864-865, 85 
L. Ed. 1305, 133 A. L. R. 1500)). Constitu- 
tional principles declared in recent years are 
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irreconcilable with the reasoning of the 
earlier cases and lead us to conclude that the 
statute violates the equal protection clause 
of the fourteenth amendment. 

There can be no question that the rights 
to acquire, enjoy, own and dispose of 
property are “among the civil rights in- 
tended to be protected from discriminatory 
State action by the fourteenth amendment,” 
and that the power of a State to regulate 
the use and ownership of land must be ex- 
ercised subject to the controls and limita- 
tions of that amendment. (Shelley v. Krae- 
mer (334 U. S. 1, 10 (68 S. Ct. 836, 841, 92 L. 
Ed. 1161, 3. A. L. R. 2d 441)); see Terrace v. 
Thompson, supra (263 U. S. 197, 213 (44 S. Ct. 
15, 19, 68 L. Ed. 255).) 

The California Act, in the absence of 
treaty, withholds all interests in real prop- 
erty from aliens who are ineligible to citizen- 
ship under Federal naturalization laws, and 
the Nationality Code limits the right of nat- 
uralization to certain designated races or 
nationalities, excluding Japanese and a few 
racial groups comparatively small in num- 
bers (8 U. S. C. A. § 703). 

Congress, however, at least prior to 1924," 
saw fit to permit aliens who are ineligi- 
ble for citizenship to enter and reside 
in the United States despite the fact that 
they could not become naturalized, and 
such aliens are entitled to the same protec- 
tion as citizens from arbitrary discrimina- 
tion. (Fick Wo v. Hopkins (118 U. S. 356 (6 
S. Ct. 1064, 30 L. Ed. 220)); Truaz v. Raich 
(239 U. S. 33 (36 S. Ct. 7, 60 L. Ed. 131)).) 
Accordingly, the statute cannot be sustained 
unless it can be shown that the public in- 
terest requires limitation of their rights to 
acquire and enjoy interests in real property. 

By its terms the land law classifies persons 
on the basis of eligibility to citizenship, but 
in fact it classifies on the basis of race or 
nationality. This is a necessary consequence 
of the use of the express racial qualifications 
found in the Federal code. Although Japa- 
nese are not singled out by name for discrimi- 
natory treatment in the land law, the ref- 
erence therein to Federal standards for nat- 
uralization which exclude Japanese operates 
automatically to bring about that result.“ 
This was recognized on Oyama v. California, 
supra, (332 U. S. 633, 640; 644 (68 S. Ct. 269, 
272, 274, 92 L. Ed. 244) ); where Chief Justice 
Vinson, speaking for a majority of the Court, 
concluded that the alien land law as ap- 
plied in the case discriminated against a 
Japanese-American citizen, and that the 
“only basis for this discrimination * * * 
was the fact that his father was Japanese 
and not American, Russian, Chinese, or Eng- 
lish.” It was on this ground that the Court 
invalidated a presumption contained in the 
California land law, stating that “only the 
most exceptional circumstances can excuse 
discrimination on that basis in the face of 
the equal protection clause“ (332 U. S. at 
p. 646, 68 S. Ct. at p. 275). 

Subsequent to the Oyama case the Su- 
preme Court condemned the enforcement by 
State courts of covenants which restrict oc- 
cupancy of real property on the basis of race 
or color, and it expressly pointed out that 
statutes incorporating such restrictions 
would violate the fourteenth amendment. 
(Shelley v. Kraemer (334 U. S. 1, 11 (68 S. Ct. 
836, 841, 92 L. Ed. 1161, 3 A. L. R. 2d 441)).) 
While the persons discriminated against in 
the Shelley and Oyama cases were citizens, 


For all practical purposes, immigration 
of ineligible aliens was halted by the Ex- 
clusion Act of 1924 (8 U. S. C. A. (sec. 213c) ). 

*Compare legislative devices to deprive 
Negroes of franchise without express men- 
tion of race. See Guinn v. United States 
(238 U. S. 247 (35 S. Ct. 926, 59 L. Ed. 1340) ); 
Lane v. Wilson (307 U. S. 268 (59 S. Ct. 872, 83 
L. Ed. 1281)); Smith v. Allwright (821 U. S. 
ret (64 S. Ct. 757, 88 L. Ed. 987, 151 A. L. R. 

110)). 
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it is clear, as we have seen, that the four- 
teenth amendment protects aliens as well as 
citizens from arbitrary discrimination. 
(Yick Wo v. Hopkins (118 U. S. 356 (6 S. Ct. 
1064, 30 L. Ed. 220)); Truar v. Raich (239 
U. S. 33 (36 S. Ct. 7, 60 L. Ed. 131)).) 

As a general rule a legislative classifi- 
cation will be sustained if it is reasonable 
and has a substantial relation to a legitimate 
object, and the existence of any reasonably 
conceivable state of facts sufficient to uphold 
the legislation will be presumed. (Lelande 
v. Lowery (26 Cal. 2d 224, 282 (157 P. 2d 639, 
175 A. L. R. 1109)); Sacramento M. U. Dist. 
v. Pacific Gas & Elec, Co. (20 Cal. 2d 684, 
693 (128 P. 2d 529)).) Where, however, as 
here, the classification is on the basis of 
race, it is “immediately suspect” and will 
be subjected “to the most rigid scrutiny.” 
(Korematsu v. United States (323 U. S. 214, 
216 (65 S. Ct. 193, 194, 89 L. Ed. 194)).) In 
Perez v. Sharp (32 Cal. 2d 711, 719 (198 P. 2d 
17) ), Justice Traynor pointed out that “Race 
restrictions must be viewed with great sus- 
picion, for the fourteenth amendment ‘was 
adopted to prevent State legislation designed 
to discriminate on the basis of race or color’ 
(Railway Mail Ass’n v. Corsi (326 U. S. 88, 94 
(65 S. Ct. 1483, 89 L. Ed. 2072)); Williams v. 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers 
(27 Cal. 2d 586, 590 (165 P. 2d 903)) and ex- 
presses ‘a definite national policy against 
discrimination because of race or color.’ 
(James v. Marinship Corp. (25 Cal. 2d 721, 
740 (155 P. 2d 329, 160 A. L. R. 900)). Any 
State legislation discriminating against per- 
sons on the basis of race or color has to over- 
come the strong presumption inherent in 
this constitutional policy.” (See also Shelley 
v. Kraemer (334 U. S. 1, 23 (68 S. Ct. 836, 847, 
92 L. Ed. 1161, 3 A. L. R. 2d 441) ), for discus- 
sion of purpose of fourteenth amendment 
with regard to race and color.) 

The clear import of the statements quoted 
above from the Korematsu, Oyama, and Perez 
cases is that the presumption of validity is 
greatly narrowed in scope, if not entirely dis- 
pelled, whenever it is shown, as here, that 
legislation actually discriminates against 
certain persons because of their race or na- 
tionality. This view, now established by the 
latest declarations of the United States Su- 
preme Court, is irreconcilable with the ap- 
proach previously taken by that court in the 
Porterfield case in determining whether 
there was a reasonable relation between the 
purposes sought to be accomplished, and the 
classification adopted, in the California alien 
land law. 

The opinion of Justice Butler in the Porter- 
field case overlooked the fact that the classi- 
fication resulted in racial discrimination, and 
it did not consider the validity of the Cali- 
fornia iaw in the light of the present rule that 
restrictive measures which curtail the rights 
of a racial group must be carefully scruti- 
nized. As noted above, that decision was 
based upon the authority and reasoning of 
Terrace v. Thompson, supra (263 U. S. 197 
(144 8. Ct. 15, 68 L. Ed. 255)), which in- 
volved a statute classifying aliens on the 
basis of whether or not they had filed a 
declaration of inten ion to become citizens. 
The court there rejected a contention that 
such classification discriminated because of 
race or color by pointing out that under the 
terms of the statute all nondeclarant aliens 
of whatever race or color, were prohibited 
from owning land. The statement is obvi- 
ously inapplicable to the California statute, 
and the Porterfield case is entirely silent on 
the question whether race discrimination is 
implicit in the method of classification 
adopted in California, Accordingly, it de- 


volves upon us to examine with care the rea- 
sons which have heretofore been advanced 
in support of alien land legislation. 

One of the most persistent arguments 
popularly advanced in support of the valid- 
ity of the restrictive provisions of the alien 
land law is that the statute merely carries 
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into effect a legislative policy of Congress 
and that the regulations established by Fed- 
eral law, as to who may and may not become 
citizens, in themselves furnish a reasonable 
basis for classification. This view has the ef- 
fect of evading every other legal attack on 
the statute, for it concedes that the State 
law is discriminatory and shifts the blame to 
the Federal immigration law which was en- 
acted under the plenary power of Congress 
over immigration and naturalization free 
from the inhibitions of the fourteenth 
amendment. The argument also conveys the 
suggestion that the courts need not seriously 
concern themselves with this particular de- 
nial of fundamental rights, since Congress 
in due time may change its immigration pol- 
icy so as to render the alien land law a dead 
letter. 

The fallacy in the contention that the Cal- 
ifornia statute merely carries a congression- 
al policy into effect appears from a cursory 
examination of the two totally distinct types 
of legislation. Congress has enacted a natu- 
ralization law, not a property law. Congress 
regulates admission to citizenship, not own- 
ership of property. Congress has neither 
declared nor assumed that landowners in- 
eligible to citizenship are a danger to the 
state; our legislature has so declared or as- 
sumed, The purposes and factual assump- 
tions of the alien land law all originate in 
our own legislation, without direction or 
even suggestion from Congress. It may be 
noted in passing that only a small minority 
of States have such alien legislation, al- 
though the same immigration regulations 
apply throughout the country. (See 5 Ver- 
nier, American Family Laws (1938), 304-346; 
McGovney, the Anti-Japanese Land Laws 
(1947), 85 Cal. L. Rev. at pp. 21-24.) 

The view that Federal naturalization clas- 
sifications are automatically proper for pur- 
poses of State legislation was specifically re- 
jected in Takahashi v. Fish & Game Com. 
(334 U. S. 410, 420 (68 S. Ct. 1138, 1143, 92 L. 
Ed. 1478)). It was there pointed out by 
Justice Black, speaking for a majority of the 
Court, that the power of Congress to put 
racial groups in special classifications for 
purposes of regulating immigration and nat- 
uralization is very broad and wholly distin- 
guishable from the power of the State to 
discriminate between such groups in deter- 
mining which of its residents shall have the 
right to acquire, enjoy, own, and dispose of 
property. Accordingly, if a State wishes to 
borrow a Federal system of grouping, it must 
justify the adopted classification in its new 
setting, and the State's use of the distinction 
must stand or fall on its own merits. 

The State asserts that the purpose of the 
alien land law is to restrict the use and own- 
ership of land to persons who are loyal and 
have an interest in the welfare of the State. 
As we shall see later, this is not the true ob- 
jective of the legislation, but even if it were 
there is no reasonable relationship between 
that asserted and the classification 
on the basis of eligibility to citizenship. Just 
as eligibility to citizenship does not auto- 
matically engender loyalty or create an inter- 
est in the welfare of the country, so ineligi- 
bility does not establish a lack of loyalty or 
the absence of interest in the welfars of the 
country. Nor does it follow that a person 
has no stake in the economic and social for- 
tune of a State merely because the Federal 
law denies him the right to naturalization, 
His American-born children are citizens, and, 
having made his home here, he has a natural 
interest, identical with that of an eligible 
alien, in the strength and security of the 
country in which he makes a living for his 
family and educates his children. 

In determining the propriety of a classifica- 
tion on the basis of ineligibility to citizen- 
ship, consideration must necessarily be given 
to the nature of the requirements for natur- 
alization. The Nationality Code sets forth a 
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number of conditions in addition to racial 
qualifications; for example, a person is in- 
eligible to become a citizen who cannot speak 
English, or does not believe in our form of 
government and in property rights, or has 
been convicted of desertion from the Armed 
Forces or evasion of the draft during war, or 
has not resided in the United States for a 
prescribed time, or is not of good moral char- 
acter. (See 8 U. S. C. A., sec. 704 et seq.) 
It may be that some of these requirements 
for naturalization bear a reasonable rela- 
tionship to the asserted purpose of singling 
out a class of persons who are not loyal to 
the country or interested in its welfare. 
Other requirements, however, and particular- 
ly the provisions regarding race, obviously do 
not constitute an accurate or reasonable 
method for distinguishing between loyal and 
disloyal persons. Likewise, even if it be 
assumed that there might be some justifica- 
tion for a statute denying rights in property 
to aliens who can become citizens, but who 
have not displayed sufficient interest in this 
country to seek naturalization, there can be 
no justification for a classification which 
operates to withhold property rights from 
some aliens, not because of an they 
have done or any beliefs they hold, but 
solely because they are Japanese and not 
French or Italian. The only disqualification 
urged against Sei Fujil is that of race, but it 
may be said of him as it was said of Kumezo 
Kawato, “Nothing in this record indicates, 
and we cannot assume, that he came to 
America for any purpose different from that 
which prompted millions of others to seek 
our shores—a chance to make his home and 
work in a free country, governed by just 
laws, which promise equal protection to all 
who abide by them. (Ex parte Kawato (317 
a 69, 71 (63 S. Ct. 115, 117, 87 L. Ed. 
-) 

One of the grounds given for the decision 
in Terrace v. Thompson (263 U. S. 197. 220- 
221 (44 S. Ct. 15, 20, 68 L. Ed. 255) ), was that 
it was within the “realm of possibility” that 
all the real property in a State might pass to 
the ownership or possession of persons in- 
eligible to citizenship in the absence of re- 
strictive legislation. Whatever justification 
there may have been for fear of this sort in 
1923, any basis for such apprehension is now 
entirely lacking. Changes in the naturaliza- 
tion and immigration laws since the Terrace 
and Porterfield decisions, together with other 
factors, have reduced that possibility to the 
vanishing point. (See concurring opinion 
of Justice Murphy, in Oyama v. California 
(332 U. S. 683, 667-669 (68 S. Ct. 269 at pp. 
285-286, 92 L. Ed. 249).) When those cases 
were decided, only white persons and per- 
sons of African nativity and descent were 
eligible to become citizens. (Naturalization 
Act of 1790; 18 Stats. 318 (1875).) At the 
time the present proceeding was begun, in 
1949, the naturalization laws had been 
amended to provide that the following may 
become citizens: “descendants of races in- 
digenous to the western hemisphere” (8 
U. S. C. A., sec. 703; 54 Stat. 1140, ch. 876 
(1940); “any person not a citizen, regardless 
of age, who has served or hereafter serves 
honorably in the military or naval forces of 
the United States” (8 U. S. C. A., sec. 1001; 
56 Stats. 182 (1942)); Chinese persons and 
persons of Chinese descent (8 U. S. C. A. sec. 
703; 57 Stat. 601 (1943); Filipinos and per- 
sons indigenous to India (8 U. S. C. A. sec. 
703; 60 Stat. 416 (1946)). Thus, in 1949, the 
California alien land law could operate only 
against Japanese and a small number of resi- 
dents of a few other races, such as Poly- 
nesians. According to 1940 census 
the alien Japanese population of California 
was 33,569. Immigration of persons inel- 
igible to citizenship was halted by the Ex- 
clusion Act of 1924 (43 Stats. 161, 8 
U. S. C. A., sec. 21306), hence Japanese aliens 
in the State in 1949 were necessarily of ma- 
ture years, and their number must have 
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been materially less than in 1940 due to 
death, changes of residence, deportation and 
other causes. 

Moreover, if, as indicated in the Terrace 
case (263 U. S. at pp. 217-221, 44 S Ct. at pp. 
18-20), a State may properly bar all non- 
citizens from owning land, the method of 
classification here involved was not designed 
to bring about that result. The California 
statute leaves in possession and control of 
land ma y eligible aliens who have never de- 
clared their intention to seek naturalization 
and who have been residents for so long a 
time without becoming declarants that one 
may infer a settled purpose on their part 
never to become citizens. 

In the foregoing discussion, we have as- 
sumed, as asserted by the attorney general, 
that the purpose of the alien land law is to 
limit the use and ownership of land to those 
who are loyal to this country and have an 
interest in the welfare of this State. It is 
generally recognized, however, that the real 
purpose of the legislation was the elimina- 
tion of competition by alien Japanese in 
farming California land. The argument pre- 
sented in favor of adoption of the act in the 
1920 voters pamphlet stated that the sta- 
tute’s “primary purpose is to prohibit 
Orientals who cannot become American citi- 
zens from controlling our rich agricultural 
lands,” that “Orientals, largely Japanese, are 
fast securing control of the richest irrigated 
lands in the State,” and that “control of 
these rich lands means in time control of 
the products and control of the markets.” 
A former attorney general of California de- 
clared that the basis of the alien land law 
legislation was “race undesirability” and 
that “It was the purpose of those who un- 
derstood the situation to prohibit the en- 
joyment or possession of, or dominion over, 
the agricultural lands of the State by aliens 
ineligible to citizenship—in a practical way 
to prevent ruinous competition by the Ori- 
ental farmer against the American farmer.” 
(See Ferguson, California Alien Land Law 
((1947) 35 Cal. L. Rev. 61, 68)); McGovney, 
Anti-Japanese Land Laws ((1947) 35 Cal. L. 
Rev. 7, 14, 49)); State Board of Control re- 
port, California and the Oriental (1920 ed.) 
pp. 8-9, 45, 49-52.) Shortly after the statute 
was enacted this court recognized that the 
legislation was directed at the Japanese and 
that its purpose was to discourage them 
from coming into this State. (Estate of Yano 
(188 Cal. 645 (206 p. 999)).) Moreover, the 
State has enforced the law solely against 
persons ineligible to citizenship because of 
race and primarily against Japanese. (See 
statistics collected in concurring opinion by 
Justice Murphy in Oyama v. California (332 
U. S. 633, 661-662 (68 S. Ct. 269, 283, 92 L. Ed. 
249)); Ferguson, California Alien Land Law 
(1947) 35 Cal. L. Rev. at pp. 61, 73).) Al- 
though the prevention of agricultural com- 
petition between residents of the State 
might be a proper legislative objective under 
some circumstances, arbitrary or unreason- 
able means may not be used to accomplish 
that result, and discrimination on the basis 
of race, whether by the terms of a statute or 
the manner of its administration, is obvi- 
ously contrary to the fourteenth amend- 
ment. 

It is well established that all aliens law- 
fully in this country have a right “to work 
* for a living in the common occupations of 
the community.” (Truar v. Raich (239 
U. S. 33 (36 S. Ct. 7, 60 L. Ed. 131)); Taka- 
hashi v. Fish and Game Com. (334 U. S. 410 
(68 S. Ct. 1138, 92 L. Ed. 1478)). Much em- 
phasis has been placed in argument on an 
asserted distinction between the right to en- 
gage in common callings and the right to 
own or use real property, but an examina- 
tion of the authorities shows that the dis- 
tinction had its roots and justification solely 
in the ancient common-law system of feudal 
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tenure, and it has no rational basis today. 
As pointed out above, the United States 
Supreme Court, in Takahashi v. Fish and 
Game Com. (334 U. S. 410 (68 S. Ct. 1138, 
92 L. Ed. 1478)), held that a California code 
provision denying commercial fishing 
licenses to persons “ineligible to citizenship” 
violated the equal protection clause and 
conflicted with the Federal power to regu- 
late immigration. It was assumed for the 
purposes of the Takahashi decision that one 
objective of the licensing law was “to pro- 
tect California citizens engaged in commer- 
cial fishing from competition with Japanese 
aliens.” The opinion necessarily deter- 
mined that such a purpose did not justify 
discrimination against persons ineligible 
to citizenship. If there is no constitutional 
basis for such discrimination in regard to 
work in “ordinary occupations,” such as 
commercial fishing, in what way does the 
identical type of discrimination become 
valid where the work involves, as an inci- 
dent, the ownership or possession of real 
property? 

The truth is that the right to earn a living 
in many occupations is inseparably con- 
nected with the use and enjoyment of land. 
Farming, for example, is one of the most 
ancient and common ways of making a liv- 
ing, but the rule of the Porterfield case per- 
mits a State, in the absence of treaty, to so 
restrict an ineligible alien resident that he 
can farm land only in the capacity of an 
employee or hired hand. See Webb v. 
O’Brien (263 U. S. 313 (44 S. Ct. 112, 8 L. Ed. 
318) ); Frick v. Webb (263 U. S. 326 (44 S. Ct. 
115, 68 L. Ed. 323).) Moreover, under the 
Porterfield rule, ineligible aliens who are not 
protected by treaty may be restricted in fol- 
lowing many ordinary occupations other than 
farming, since it is reasonably necessary to 
the operation of most private businesses to 
own or lease land upon which an office, shop, 
or factory may be located.” Legislation 
which results in such discrimination im- 
poses upon the ineligible alien an economic 


? See McGovney, Anti-Japanese Land Law 
( (1947) 35 Cal. Law. Rev. 7, 18-20, 39-41). 

At early common law an alien could ac- 
quire real property by gift, purchase, or de- 
vise, but his rights in the property were 
subject to forfeiture by the crown. The 
historical basis for this disability has been 
traced to fear that the safety of the English 
crown was threatened by the large number 
of Normans and Frenchmen owning English 
land in the thirteenth century. (See Pol- 
lack and Maitland, History of English Law 
(2d ed., 1898) 463; 9 Holdsworth, History 
of English Law (1926) 92-93.) Early com- 
mentators offered such explanations for the 
rule as the fact that aliens, owing a foreign 
allegiance, were regarded as incapable of 
performing military service for the king, one 
of the most important incidents of the feu- 
dal tenure system. (See 2 Blackstone 
Comm. 250; State v. Boston, C. & M. R. R. Co. 
(25 Vt. 433, 438).) Further, in time of war 
aliens “might fortify themselves in the 
heart of the realm” and, in time of peace, 
so much of the freehold land might be held 
by aliens that there would not be enough 
English freeholders to man the juries and 
hence “there should follow a failure of 
justice.” (Calvin's case ((1609) 77 Eng- 
Rep. 377).) France and England abolished 
discrimination against aliens with regard 
to property rights in 1819 and 1870, 
respectively. 

When the alien land law was enacted a 
treaty permitted alien Japanese to lease com- 
merical and residential property. This treaty 
was subsequently abrogated, but the statute 
was construed as having incorporated the 
treaty provisions and as permitting such 
leases. (Palermo v. Stockton Theatres, Inc., 
(32 Cal. 2d 53 (195 P. 2d 1).) 
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status inferior to that of all other persons 
living in the State and interferes with his 
right to earn a living. (See Kenji Namba v. 
McCourt (185 Ore. 579 (204 P. 2d 569, 583)); 
concurring opinion, Palermo v. Stockton 
Theatres, Inc. (32 Cal. 2d 53. 66-67 (195 P. 
2d 1).) As the Supreme Ccurt of Oregon 
recently said, in declaring invalid an alien 
land law substantially the same as the 
California statute, Our country cannot af- 
ford to create, by legislation or judicial con- 
struction, a ghetto for our ineligible aliens. 
And yet if we deny to the alien who is law- 
fully here the normal means whereby he 
earns his livelihood, we thereby assign him to 
a lowered standard of living.” (Kenji Namba 
v. McCourt, supra (204 P. 2d at p. 583).) 

In the light of the foregoing discussion, 
we have concluded that the constitutional 
theories upon which the Porterfield case was 
based are today without support and must 
be abandoned. The California Alien Land 
Law is obviously designed and administered 
as an instrument for effectuating racial dis- 
crimination, and the most searching exam- 
ination discloses no circumstances justifying 
classification on that basis, There is nothing 
to indicate that those alien residents who 
are racially ineligible for citizenship possess 
characteristics which are dangerous to the 
legitimate interests of the State, or that they, 
as a class, might use the land for purposes 
injurious to public morals, safety or welfare. 
Accordingly, we hold that the alien land law 
is invalid as in violation of the fourteenth 
amendment. 

The judgment is reversed. 

Edmonds, J., and Traynor, J., concurred. 

Carter, Justice: I concur in the judgment 
of reversal. 

The sole justification of the statute bar- 
ring Japanese aliens from owning or occu- 
pying property in California is that such 
persons will not be legal citizens familiar 
with American concepts and will use the 
property to the detriment, rather than the 
welfare, of the Nation. Authority for that 
conclusion is a similar statement made by 
Mr. Justice Butler in Terrace v. Thompson 
(263 U. S. 197 (44 S. Ct. 15, 68 L. Ed. 255) ), in 
1923, who, in turn, took it from the decision 
of the judge in the lower court. There was 
not then, much less now, any basis for it. 
Regardless of what may have been the popu- 
lar concept when our present immigration, 
naturalization, and alien land laws were 
adopted and upheld by our courts, the trend 
of thought influenced by subsequent events 
is diametrically opposed to the philosophy 
underlying those laws and the decisions up- 
holding them. The basic fallacy of the argu- 
ment advanced in support of the validity of 
the alien land laws is in making ineligibility 
for citizensLip the postulate of the classifi- 
cation of persons who are prohibited from 
owning land. 

Mr. Justice Schauer, in his dissenting 
opinion, charges the majority of this court 
with refusal to perform its judicial duty 
by the rendition of its decision declaring the 
California alien land law unconstitutional, 
Our decision, he says, stems “from the strong 
social views of the justices who write it and 
from their desire to make the law what they 
think it should be,” and is based on the con- 
jecture that the Supreme Court of the United 
States “which has previously upheld the law 
may eventually reverse itself.“ 

For my part in participating in the deci- 
sion, I deny the charge. I have always con- 
sidered that the decisions upholding the 
alien land laws were based upon a false pre- 
mise and that those laws were never valid 
because the contravened constitutional 


mandates. I did not join with the majority 
of this court in People v. Oyama (29 Cal. 2d 
164 (173 P. 2d 794)), which was reversed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States (see 
Cyama v. California (332 U. S. 633 (68 S. Ct. 
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269, 92 L. Ed. 249))), and I dissented in Tak- 
ahashi v. Fish & Game Commission (30 Cal. 
2d 719 (185 P. 2d 805)), which was likewise 
reversed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States (see Takahashi v. Fish & Game Com- 
mission (334 U. S. 410 (68 S. Ct. 1138, 92 
L. Ed. 1478))), I took the position when 
those cases were before this court that the 
statutes there involved violated constitu- 
tional mandates and should be stricken 
down. I took this position without regard 
to the conclusion which might finally be 
reached by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. While the majority of the Supreme 
Court of California upheld the statutes in- 
volved in those cases, its decisions were re- 
versed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. I can see no distinction in the dis- 
position of those cases by this court and 
the case at bar. In my opinion this court 
has the right to say at this time that the 
statute here involved is unconstitutional 
even though the former decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States appear 
to have upheld it as constitutional. What 
conclusion that court may ultimately reach 
in this particular case cannot change my 
view with respect to what the decision of 
this court should be. I am fully cognizant 
that this position may be in conflict with 
the following declaration in the dissenting 
opinion of Mr. Justice Schauer: “Justice is 
pictured as being blind but not in the pos- 
ture of an ostrich, and judicial duty is not 
performed when a court refuses to follow a 
law because it conjectures that a higher 
court which has previously upheld the law 
may eventually reverse itself.“ Contrary to 
this expressed belief of Mr. Justice Schauer, 
it is my view that the judge who closes his 
mind and refuses to apply constitutional 
principles in the light of present day con- 
cepts confuses the ostrich which hides his 
head when danger approaches with the my- 
thical goddess of justice whose blindfold 
is depicted to illustrate her impartiality and 
freedom from external influences. 

My philosophy of the law is and always has 
been that it is the duty of a judge, in con- 
strulng the Constitution, to give effect to its 
provisions and strike down legislation in 
contravention thereof. (Werner v. Southern 
Calif. eto. Newspapers, (35 Cal. 2d 121, 137 
(216 P. 2d 825, 13 A. L. R. 2d 252) ); Perez v. 
Sharp (32 Cal. 2d 711, 732 (198 P. 2d 17)); In 
re Blaney, 30 Cal. 2d 643 (184 P. 2d 892); 
Rescue Army v. Municipal Court. (28 Cal. 2d 
460 (171 P. 2d 8)); Gospel Army v. City of 
Los Angeles, (27 Cal. 2d 232 (163 P. 2d 704) ); 
County of Los Angeles v. Southern Calif. Tel. 
Co. (32 Cal. 2d 378, 393) (196 P. 2d 733)); 
Palermo v. Stockton Theatres, Inc., (32 Cal. 
2d 53, 66 (195 P. 2d 1)); Takahashi v. Fish & 
Game Com., (30 Cal. 2d 719, 737 (185 P. 2d 
€05)); Hollman v. Warren (32 Cal. 2d. 351 
(196 P. 2d 562)); Lockard v. City of Los An- 
geles, (33 Cal. 2d 453, 468 (202 P. 2d 38, 7 A. 
L. R. 24 990) ); Sandstrom v. California Horse 
Racing Board, (31 Cal. 2d 401, 415 (189 P. 2d 
17, 3 A. L. R. 2d 90)); Del Mar Canning Co. 
v. Payne, (29 Cal. 2d 880, 384 (175 P. 2d 231) ); 
Ferrante v. Fish & Game Com., (29 Cal. 2d 
365, 375 (175 P. 2d 222)). 

The Coinstitution of the United States is 
the supreme law of the land and all judges 
take an oath to support it. In my opinion 
this oath is violated when courts permit laws 
to stand or acts to be done in conflict with 
its provisions. See People v. Rochin, (101 
Cal. App. 2d 140, 143 (225 P. 2d 1, 913)), re- 
versed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States (Rochin v. California (341 U. S. 939 
(71 S. Ct. 997 L. Ed. 1366) ). 

Convinced as I am and always have been 
that this statute violates basic constitutional 
guarantees, it is my plain duty to so declare. 
Even conceding that the Supreme Court 
of the United States has not overruled Por- 
terfield v. Webb, (263 U. S. 225 (44 S. Ct. 21, 
68 L. Ed. 278) ), Webb v. O’Brien (263 U. S. 313 
(44 S. Ct. 112, 68 L. Ed. 318) ), Frick v. Webb 
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(263 U. S. 326 (44 S. Ct. 115, 68 L. Ed. 323) ), 
Terrance v. Thompson (263 U. S. 197 (44 S. Ct. 
15,, 68 L. Ed 255)), or Cockrill v. California 
(268 U. S. 258 (45 S. Ct. 490, 69 L. Ed.. 944)), 
it has reversed this Court on the only recent 
cases which have considered the problem 
herein involved. Furthermore, that court 
has recently declared in Oyama v. California, 
(332 U. S. 633, at page 646 (68 S. Ct. 269, 92 
L. Ed. 249) ) : „There remains the question of 
whether discrimination between citizens on 
the basis of their racial descent, as revealed 
in this case, is justifiable. Here we start 
with che proposition that only the most ex- 
ceptional circumstances can excuse discrim- 
ination on that basis in the face of the equal 
protection clause and a Federal statute giv- 
ing all citizens the right to own land. In 
Hirabayashi v. United States, this Court sus- 
tained a war measure which involved restric- 
tions against citizens of Japanese descent. 
But the Court recognized that, as a general 
rule, ‘Distinctions between citizens solely 
because of their ancestry are by their very 
nature odious to a free people whose insti- 
tutions are founded upon the doctrine of 
equality’ (320 U. S. 81, 100 (63 S. Ct. 1375, 
87 L. Ed. 1774) ) (1943).“ The foregoing dec- 
laration is clearly out of harmony with the 
basic philosophy announced in the decisions 
of that court hereinabove cited upholding 
the alien land laws. 

The fundamental principle enunciated by 
the equal protection clauses of our Consti- 
tutions, both State and Federal, means 
equality for aliens within our country, as well 
as for citizens. It has both antiquity and 
sanctity for its background. “And if a 
stranger sojourn with thee in your land, ye 
shall not vex him. But the stranger that 
dwelleth with you shall be unto you as one 
born among you, and thou shalt love him as 
thyself.” (Leviticus 19:33, 34.) And recent- 
ly this admonition has been fostered by the 
United Nations Charter as an international 
policy. Any curtailment of equality must 
necessarily, therefore, be carefully scruti- 
nized. 

After Pearl Harbor, one of the chief argu- 
ments advanced for the evacuation from 
California of the Japanese was, as has ‘been 
expressed: “Economic practices made Japa- 
nese undesirable competitors, and their pro- 
ductive contribution to the Nation’s economy 
Was negligible.” (Grodzins, Americans Be- 
trayed, p. 401.) If the impact of the Japa- 
nese on agriculture shortly after 1941 was 
“negligible”"—of no importance then it can- 
not be said to be now so important as to 
justify depriving them of their constitutional 
rights. Indeed, even less importance now 
exists, for they were placed in detention 
camps and since their release have been 
widely dispersed. 

In March 1951, hearings were conducted 
by subcommittees of the House and Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committees on measures re- 
vising the laws on immigration, natural- 
ization, and nationality. One of the basic 
features of the proposed revision was the 
elimination of discrimination on the basis 
of race for both entry of aliens into the 
country and their eligibility for naturaliza- 
tion. Many people representing various or- 
ganizations testified at the hearings. Some 
of those organizations have heretofore ac- 
tively participated in sponsoring and foster- 
ing the Alien Land Law of California. Yet 


on, 
Jupp’s statement is typical. He said: To 
me, this (the elimimation of the racial dis- 
crimination) is a matter of simple justice. 
These people are here. They are legally here. 
They are entitled to stay here the rest of 
their lives. Their average age is above 50. 
They pay taxes; they are good, law-abiding 
members of their communities. They have 
proved through their conduct during the war, 
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and especially through the conduct of their 
children who served with heroism, distinc- 
tion, and valor in our Armed Forces, that 
they are loyal to the United States and fully 
worthy of American citizenship. From the 
standpoint of our own society, it would be 
better to have them fully incorporated as 
citizens than as alien residents. 

“Certainly it is better to have them take a 
part of our country than a foreign body in it. 
I cannot believe there can be substantial ob- 
jection to allowing them to become natural- 
ized citizens, as they want to. 

“I think that, both from the standpoint of 
our own conscience and from the standpoint 
of the respect we want the rest of the world 
to have for us, this is an injustice which 
should be corrected. It is merely good sense 
to naturalize those of that group who want 
to become full-fledged American citizens, as 
almost every one of them does. That is 
every one, so farasI know.” (Joint hearings 
before the subcommittees of the Judiciary 
Committees, Congress of the United States, 
82d Cong., March 6-April 9, 1951, p. 31.) 

It is clear, therefore, that there is not now 
and never has been any rational basis for 
excluding the Japanese from land ownership. 
Even in the field of naturalization and immi- 
gration, where Congress may act without 
constitutional restriction, reason appears to 
prevail over prejudice. Since there is no 
logical reason for excluding aliens from 
naturalization on the basis of race, there is 
even less reason to exclude them from land 
ownership when they legally reside here. 

Milton R. Konvitz, associate professor, 
Cornell University, had this to say in 1946: 
“The Japanese were pioneers who reclaimed 
the San Joaguin Valley from the desert. 
They turned this land ‘from its unhealthy 
barren state of wasteland into the richest 
and most productive district in the State 
of California.” Through sheer persever- 
ance they gained control of the berry, potato, 
flower, and truck-garden markets. Organ- 
ized labor and corrupt politicians, having put 
the Chinese ‘in their place,’ turned their 
attention to the Japanese, who became the 
scapegoat for every misfortune. The anti- 
Japanese agitation, it has been said, was pre- 
dominantly motivated by economic factors; 
though it has been suggested that the fear 
of racial intermarriage was not absent. 

Man for man, the Japanese immigrants 
compared very favorably with the European 
immigrants of this period.’ Treat has ob- 
served, “They were generally literate, almost 
always law-biding, industrious, and ambi- 
tious to rise in the world.’ The Chinese were 
hated because they were ‘servile'; the Jap- 
anese were hated because they were indus- 
trious and ambitious. The Chinese were 
hated because they lived in urban ghettos 
and worked in cities rather than on farms; 
the Japanese were hated because they pre- 
ferred agriculture and worked on farms. 

“As early as 1907 attempts were made in 
the California Legislature to pass bills to 
drive the Japanese from the land (and ulti- 
mately from California). Owing to the ef- 
forts of President Theodore Roosevelt the 
bill did not then pass. The animus of the 
persons behind this anti-Japanese drive in 
the State legislature is well illustrated by 
the following passage from an address by 
one of them: ‘I would rather,’ he told an 
audience, ‘every foot of California was in 
its native wilderness than to be cursed by 
the foot of these yellow invaders, who are 
a curse to the country, a menace to our in- 
stitutions, and destructive of every principle 
of Americanism. I want no aliens, white, 
red, black or yellow to own a foot of land 
in the State of California” * * * 

“The facts show that there is no relation- 
ship between the character of the Japanese 
in the United States and the prohibition on 
ownership of land by them, insofar as con- 
cerns the public health, morals, or welfare. 
The record of the Japanese in California 
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is today an open book, and anyone who 
wants may read it. The record shows them 
to have been a law-abiding group, loyal to 
American political institutions, industrious, 
economically self dependent. They have not 
used the soil of California to plant in it 
mines to blow California to the heavens; 
they used it for the cultivation of vegetables 
and berries which were the delight of the 
consumer. They offered economic competi- 
tion to members of the white race; but can 
the law be used to compel a racial group to 
give up its habits of industry and skills, 
and fundamental human rights, and assume 
a position of economic and social depend- 
ence? 

“The Supreme Court has said that the dif- 
ferentiation between aliens eligible for citi- 
zenship and ineligible aliens is a rational 
one, for the ineligibles cannot be assumed 
to have a great interest in the welfare of 
the people. The facts concerning the Japa- 
nese and Chinese and other Asiatics in this 
country do not bear out this Judgment of 
the Court. These people have never hin- 
dered the development of our national policy 
in the furtherance of the public welfare; 
they have built railroads for us; they have 
made berries grow where thistles grew before; 
they have contributed less than their quota 
to our prison population. Despite economic 
handicaps, and placement in positions of 
social inferiority, they have managed to shift 
for themselves without leaning on others. 
How, then, can it be said that their ineligi- 
bility for citizenship is a rational justifica- 
tion for depriving them of fundamental 
human rights?” (Konvitz, The Alien and 
the Asiatic in American Law, pp. 157, 168.) 

Eugene V. Rostow, professor of law, Yale 
University, with comprehensive citations of 
scientific authority has this to say: the 
Supreme Court’s doctrine of ethnic disloy- 
alty belongs with folk proverbs—‘blood is 
thicker than water —and the pseudo-ge- 
netics of the Nazis. It is flatly contradicated 
by the evidence of the biological sciences, 
of cultural anthropology, sociology, and 
every other branch of systematic social 
study, both in general and with specific ref- 
erence to the position of Japanese groups on 
the west coast. The most important driving 
urge of such minority groups is to conform, 
not torebel. This is true even for the Amer- 
ican minorities which are partially isolated 
from the rest of society by the bar of color. 
The desire to conform is stronger than re- 
sentments and counterreactions to preju- 
dice and discrimination. Insecure and con- 
scious of the environment as a threat, such 
minorities seek to establish their status by 
proving themselves to be good Americans” 
(54 Yale L. J., 489, 506). 

The late Dudley O. McGovney, professor of 
law, University of California, made a search- 
ing analysis of the entire problem in 1947, 
and said: “In what respect does the owner- 
ship of some of the farm lands in a State 
by persons who owe no allegiance to the 
United States affect the safety of a State, 
either in time of peace or of war? Has this 
ancient idea by which early English law 
writers rationalized the exclusion of all but 
the King's subjects from certain feudal land 
tenures any validity in our time? Tenure 
by knight service, or military tenure, was 
then conceived of as something that none 
but persons under allegiance to the King 
might owe. But by the end of the thirteenth 
century, tenure by knight service had ceased 
to provide either soldiers or their pay. Mait- 
land says that if it had been abolished in 1300 
the military strength of the realm would have 
been unaffected. When the statute of 1660 
completely abolished military tenure it was 
merely clearing away what had long been a 
dead letter so far as military service was con- 
cerned. A connection between tenure and 
military service had existed only in theory 
when Coke saw destruction of the realm in 
landholding by aliens. In our time liability 
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to military service is not dependent upon 
allegiance. Resident aliens are now subject- 
ed to compulsory military service even in 
international warfare, and nothing but legis- 
lative policy exempts enemy aliens. An alien 
is not exempt from draft because he owns 
farm land. So also Coke’s Trojan-horse idea, 
that aliens owning land might fortify them- 
selves in the heart of the realm, never had 
any validity in the United States, certainly 
not since 1798. Congress then passed a stat- 
ute, ever since in force, authorizing the ar- 
rest, confinement, or removal of enemy aliens 
in wartime. It also authorized the President 
to direct the conduct to be observed, on the 
part of the United States, toward enemy 
aliens. During the War of 1812 with Great 
Britain, orders by the President and other of- 
ficials acting under his authority directed all 
British nationals, 14 years of age and over, 
residing within 40 miles of tidewater to sur- 
render to United States marshals and be re- 
tired further into the interior of the coun 

or to be kept in close confinement. * * * 

“The fact that an enemy alien owns farm 
lands in nowise affects his liability to evacua- 
tion. Indeed the ownership of any prop- 
erty by an enemy alien in the United States 
is an asset to us, rather than a liability or a 
handicap, in view of the authority given the 
Alien Property Custodian to seize it, hold it, 
sell it or otherwise deal with it in the inter- 
est, and for the benefit, of the United States. 

“Coke's Trojan horse now lives only in law 
books or in the minds of persons who un- 
thinkingly accept antiquated reasons for the 
ancient discrimination that the common law 
made against aliens with respect to land- 
holding. 

“Turning to peacetime, how does alien 
landholding then affect the safety of the 
State? I think the complete answer was 
given to that question by Chief Justice Red- 
field, of Vermont, in 1853. The question 
before the Vermont supreme court was 
whether the common law against landhold- 
ing by aliens had been received, or had sur- 
vived, in the State, and in particular whether 
Vermont law contained any procedure for 
the forfeiture of estates of aliens. The court 
held ‘No,’ the Chief Justice saying, ‘It must 
I think, be regarded as questionable how far 
any such procedure could ever be enforced, 
for the mere purpose of escheating to the 
State the lands of a quiet resident or non- 
resident alien, in time of profound peace, 
where no danger was apparent, imminent, or 
even remotely threatened.’ 

“If the allegiance of farm owners is of 
highest importance and the alienage of farm 
owners affects the safety of the State, the 
legislators of 41 of our States are lacking in 
statecraft, for by their laws the allegiance of 
those who own farm lands is regarded as 
of no significance whatever. Rightly in- 
cluded in the 41 States are the 9 ‘ineligible 
alien’ land law States for they also regard 
the allegiance of landowners of no signifi- 
cance except in case of the small numbers of 
aliens racially ineligible to naturalization. 
So California lawmakers see no reason for 
denying to a half million alien residents the 
privilege of owning land without limit, 
though denying that privilege to less than 
30,000 other alien residents because of their 
race. 

„„ © © Even if the allegiance of farm- 
ers had significance why is it of significance 
with respect to the less than 30,000 ‘ineligible 
aliens’ in California but of no significance 
with respect to 500,000 other aliens in Cali- 
fornia who may never seek or acquire citizen- 
ship? Moreover, the statement smacks of 
Coke’s exaggeration when he said that if 
aliens could hold land in England, there 
would not be enough British freeholders to 
man the juries. If all the ‘ineligible aliens’ 
in California were to exhaust themselves in 
share cropping, there would be millions of 
acres of farm lands left for the citizens and 
other aliens. The same exaggeration is 
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found in a statement with which Justice 
Butler said he agreed: ‘If one incapable of 
citizenship may lease or own real estate, it 
is within the realm of possibility that every 
foot of land within the State might pass 
to the ownership or possession of non- 
citizens.’ Even if that were a possibility 
the evil inherent therein is not speci- 
fied. . * * 

“If some evil condition in farming existed 
in any State, the State might set up a licens- 
ing system for farmers and prescribe quali- 
fications deemed essential to overcome the 
evil, and the Supreme Court would doubtless 
pay deference to the local judgment on the 
rationality of the discrimination made there- 
by. Thus if tillable land were scarce in 
California relative to the food needs of her 
population, the State might prescribe quali- 
fications for farming that would exclude all 
not well qualified as productive operators. If 
such was the purpose of the California law 
it fits ill with the fact that the chief charge 
against ‘ineligible aliens,’ and the Japanese 
in particular, was that they were especially 
skillful and unduly industrious—particular- 
ly in intensive cultivation, involving hard 
personal labor. It would take a high degree 
of judicial deference to local judgement to 
believe that Japanese were the worst of- 
fenders in nonproductivity” (35 Cal. L. Rev. 
7, 39). 

Further, it has been said: “They [the 
Japanese] possessed a remarkable knowl- 
edge of soils and of how to treat soils for 
the production of certain crops; an expert 
knowledge of the use of fertilizers and of 
fertilizing methods; a great skill in land rec- 
lamation, irrigation, and drainage; and a 
willingness to put in the enormous amount 
of labor required in intensive farming opera- 
tions. They pioneered in the production of 
many crops. They reclaimed vast areas of 
the West, including the cut-over timber 
lands of the Northwest and the valuable 
delta lands in California. * * + the 
San Francisco Chronicle readily conceded 
that ‘the most striking feature of Japanese 
farming in California has been th develop- 
ment of successful orchards, vineyards, or 
gardens on land that was either completely 
out of use or employed for far less profitable 
enterprise.’ 

“It was George Shima, an immigrant, who 
taught the Californians how to develop a 
good potato seed. It was Japanese farmers 
who developed berry production in the West 
by increasing the yield four or five times 
over what it had been (planting strawberries 
and grapevines at the same time so that 
when the strawberries were replanted three 
years later a profitable vineyard would be in 
production). It was the Japanese who took 
over the semi-abandoned community of 
Livingston and made it a profitable farming 
area, and who succeeded in the mountain- 
fruit section in Placer County after other 
groups had failed. ‘In the Imperial Valley 
and the Delta country,’ observed Robert 
Welles Ritchie, ‘the Japanese never displaced 
white men, for white men would not work 
there; and in the mountain fruit district, 
the Chinese and after them the Japanese 
came in, after nearly every white man had 
quit, and made a go of a crippled industry.’ 
In later years the Californians contended 
that the Japanese were monopolizing the 
best lands; but candor should have com- 
pelled the admission that most of these lands 
were originally marginal in character. 

„Their most important contribu- 
ton to the economy of the West, however, was 
the manner in which they crganized produce 
production on a year-round basis so as to 
provide a steady flow of produce to the 
markets.” (McWilliams, Prejudice, p. 79.) 


In a recent article by Mr. Blake Clark pub- 
lished in The Freeman on July 16, 1951, he 
states: “Mrs. Nawa Munemori is the mother 
of an American World War II hero. A grate- 
ful Nation bestowed the Congressional Medal 
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of Honor on her son, Sadao, for wiping out 
two machine-gun nests and throwing him- 
self on an exploding hand grenade to save his 
fellow soldiers. The United States Army 
transport, Pvt. Sadao Munemori, which 
brought his regiment home from Europe, 
bears his name today. Yet Mrs. Munemori, 
his widowed mother, is denied citizenship by 
the country for which her son sacrificed his 
life. 

“Mrs. Munemori symbolizes the plight of 
victims of our outmoded immigration and 
naturalization laws, which discriminate 
against worthy people purely on the basis of 
their race. These antiquated statutes give 
the Communists in the Far East a powerful 
anti-American propaganda weapon, and 
damage our relations with the people of Asia. 

“The situation of some 85,000 aliens in this 
country demonstrates the unfairness of the 
position we have taken. About 80,000 are 
Japanese; 5,000 are Koreans and Polynesians, 
with a sprinkling of other nationalities. 
These residents legally entered this country 
before 1924. The Immigration Act of that 
year permitted them to remain here but con- 
tinued to deny them the rights of naturaliza- 
tion that were to European immi- 
grants. The sole consideration affecting our 
treatment of these long-time settlers is their 


race. 

“Sir Peter Buck, for example, a former 
professor of anthropology at Yale University, 
is one of the world’s outstanding scientists in 
his field. England was proud to knight him, 
but he is refused the privilege of United 
States citizenship. Sir Peter is the son of an 
Irish father and a Maori mother. The fact 
that he is half-Maori—and that alone—bars 
Sir Peter from citizenship in his beloved 
adopted country. 

“Before his recent appointment as Korean 
Ambassador to the United States, Dr. Y. C. 
Yang was a prominent Honolulu physician, 
and had practiced in this American com- 
munity for half a lifetime. He was educated 
in the United States, is married to an Ameri- 
can, und is the father of an American daugh- 

Dr. Yang would have welcomed Ameri- 
can citizenship long ago had it been pos- 


“When Pearl Harbor was attacked, Dr. Yang 
responded immediately to an emergency ap- 
peal for medical volunteers to treat the 
wounded. He worked indefatigably to save 
the lives of many American seamen. He then 


He could not serve his chosen country—be- 
cause of his race. 

“The Japanese, the largest group affected, 
have probably contributed more to America 
than any other Asiatics. Their sons formed 
the famous Four Hundred and Forty-second 
Regimental Combat Team, which probably 
received more decorations and suffered more 
casualties than any unit of similar size in 
the entire United States Army. Yet these 
parents cannot become citizens. 

“The abuses against those of Japanese 
origin are compounded in California, where 
many of them live. There State law forbids 
an alien ineligible for citizenship from own- 
ing a farm. Men who have turned acres of 
desert waste into green, producing fields can 
cultivate the land only as hired hands. 

“The California law makes it a crime for 
a Japanese alien ‘to enjoy, use, occupy, be, or 
remain on the land, or have a beneficial in- 
terest in the land, its crops or proceeds,’ 
Temporarily in abeyance court de- 
cision on a case, this prejudiced law has been 
sọ strictly enforced in some counties that 
families cannot live together. California 
filed a suit to seize the property of Mrs. Roy 
K. Hirata, born an American citizen and 
mother of three children, because her alien 
husband had helped her cultivate her farm 
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and lived on it. Hirata had to leave home 
and watch hired strangers gather the crops 
he had planted. 

“Akira Iwamura was eager to get home 
after 2 years with Army Intelligence in the 
Pacific. His father had bought 60 acres of 
good Fresno grape land in his citizens son's 
name in 1938, and had been taking care of 
it for him. California welcomed Akira home 
from war service with a demand that he 
forfeit his land—because his alien parent 
had a teneficial interest in it. Akira’s law- 
yer advised him to settle out of court. In 
exchange for the State's quieting the title, 
Akira had to pay half the assessed value of 
the land to buy back his own acres. 

“California is not alone in making the 
racially ineligible alien run a stiff obstacle 
course for his Hvelihood. Nowhere from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic can he be a lawyer 
or certified public accountant. Despite 
shortages in important professions, 26 States 
prohibit his making a living as a dentist; 
25 as a physician; 18 as a teacher. Some 
500 laws passed by various States bar him 
from such work as a real estate or insurance 
agent, pharmacist or civil servant. In some 
States he cannot even accept an old-age 
pension, although money toward it may have 
been withheld from his wages. 

“The Immigration Act of 1924 was passed 
to prevent a horde of foreigners from flood- 
ing our shores end depressing our wage scale. 
Legislators worked out an equitable system, 
as far as the nations of the Old World were 
concerned. It was that America 
could readily assimilate 150,0C0 immigrants 
n year, about one-sixth of 1 percent of our 
population as reported in the 1920 census. 
A quota was assigned to each nation, based 
on the number of residents each had con- 
tributed to our population. 

“But, with the exception of Persia and 
parts of Afghanistan and Russia, oriental 
nations received no quota at all. Instead, 
they were described as constituting the Asi- 
atic barred zone, and were told to keep 
out. According to Joseph C. Grew, former 
Ambassador to Japan, it was perhaps the 
worst mistake we ever made in our relations 
with the Orient. This gross insult placed 
a potent weapon in the hands of the Jap- 
anese militarists. They used it to promote 
‘Asia for the Asiatics’ throughout the Far 
East. 

“During the war the folly of asking aid 
from the Chinese while barring them as 
racially inferior became so obvious that in 
1943 we exempted them from the excluded 
groups. Later the bans India and 
the Philippines were lifted. It is time to 
wipe our record clean of the remaining blots 
which mar our relations with potential 
friends and allies, 

“On a recent trip around the world I heard 
repercussions of this short-sighted race prej- 
udice at every stop. In Bangkok a news- 
paperman said that Communist editors in 
the Far East constantly told their readers 
that we consider orientals racially inferior 
and despise them. An American official in 
Rangoon declared that the Burmese ask con- 
stantly if the status of our ‘outcast law’ has 
been changed. 

The Communists,’ said a Korean, ‘ac- 
cuse America of fighting a colonial war here. 
If you extend us a quota, it will help show 
you mean it when you say we deserve equal 
democratic rights.’ In Japan the chief news 
over Radio Tokyo for days dealt with the 
hearings in the House of Representatives on 
a bill to abolish this racial clause. 

“Correcting these abuses would not result 
in a large flow of foreigners into the United 
States. Japan’s annual quota would be a 
mere 185, most of the other Asiatic areas 
would have 100 each. If every excluded 
group used a full quota each year, their total 
would not equal 1 percent of our 150,000 
yearly immigrants. In actual practice, the 
number of arrivals would be even fewer. 
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Qualifications such as literacy, health, and 
ability to earn a living would keep the num- 
ber of immigrants from some countries low. 
In all we could expect each year less than a 
thousand newcomers, a comparatively in- 
finitesimal number. 

“Public-opinion polls show that the great 
Majority of Americans, including Cali- 
fornians, do not want any person denied 
citizenship because of his race. A bill to this 
effect, supported by church and civic groups 
and by our Departments of Justice and State, 
has three times passed the House by unani- 
mous vote, only to be stopped in Senate com- 
mittee. Representative Walter Jupp, well- 
known authority on the Far East and one 
of the bill’s sponsors, is convinced that if 
it could be brought to the floor for a vote 
the majority of Senators would agree with 
the majority of other Americans. 

“Before the end of World War II, the 
United States and Nazi Germany were the 
only two major nations that used race as a 
test for naturalization. Now, we alone 
maintain this discrimination. In Asia we 
face a well-organized minority attempting to 
unite the East against us. We can show the 
people of the Orient we stand back of our 
national pledge of ‘liberty and justice for all’ 
by welcoming worthy persons and providing 
them equality under our naturalization and 
immigration laws. From a purely selfich 
standpoint, wiping discrimination off the 
books as well as out of our hearts would be 
worth more to us in the Orient than a dozen 
Army divisions.” 

Numerous other publications and reports 
have dealt with the impact of Japanese im- 
migrants on the American way of life. I will 
refer to some of them: 

Brown, Francis J., and Roucek, Joseph S., 
editors One America. The history, contribu- 
tions and present problems of our racial and 
national minorities. Revised edition, Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1945. 

Bloom, Leonard, and Riemer, Ruth. Re- 
moval and Return. The socioeconomic ef- 
fects of the war on Japanese Americans. 
University of California Press. 

Foote, Caleb. Outcast! The story of 
America’s treatment of her Japanese-Ameri- 
can minority. Fellowship of Reconciliation. 
1944 


442d Combat Team. The Album. Camp 
Shelby, Miss. 

La Violette, Forest E. Americans of Japa- 
nese Ancestry, & study of assimilation in the 

community. Toronto; The 
Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 
1945. 

Leighton, Alexander H. The Governing of 
Men. General principles and recommenda- 
tions based on experience at a Japanese re- 
location camp. Princeton, N. J., Princeton 
University Press. 

Redfield, Robert, The Japanese Americans. 
The problems of divided loyalty; the evacua- 
tion. The University of Chicago Press; 

Smith, Bradford. People From Japan. 
The history of the Japanese in America and 
Hawaii. J. B. Lippincott Co.; 

Shirey, Orville C. Americans: The Story of 
the Four Hundred and Forty-second Combat 
Team. From activation to occupation with 
the Four Hundred and Forty-second Regi- 
mental Combat Team. Infantry Journal 
Press; 

United States Army. Western Defense 
Command and Fourth Army. Final report. 
Japanese evacuation from the west coast. 
Washington, United States Government 
Printing Office, parts I through IX. Signed 
by Lt. Gen. J. L. DeWitt, United States Army, 
commanding; 

United States Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Ja Farm Holdings on the 
Pacific Coast, by Adoni Poli. Berkeley, Calif. 
Processed. Detailed tables; and 

United States Congress. Select Tolan 
Committee Investigating National Defense 
Migration, 
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These publications and reports, like those 
from which I have quoted above, demon- 
strate the fallacy of the basic concept under- 
lying the decisions holding that the race or 
nationality of a person is a proper basis for 
the classification of those who are ineligible 
to own land or other property. This con- 
cept is based upon a factual background 
which was assumed at the time our present 
immigration, naturalization, and alien land 
laws were adopted and upheld by our courts, 
but which has since been shown to be with- 
out foundation. It would seem, therefore, 
that the maxim that “when the reason for 
the rule ceases, the rule itself ceases,” should 
be applicable here. 

I am, therefore, of the opinion that the 
race or nationality of a person is not a proper 
basis for a classification of aliens eligible to 
own land or other property, and that the pro- 
visions of the California alien land law bar- 
ring aliens ineligible to citizenship from 
owning land here are in violation of the 
equal protection clauses of both the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the Con- 
stitution of California. 

Schauer, Justice, dissenting and concur- 
ring: This case is remarkable and regrettable 
in judicial annals for this reason: A majority 
of the justices of this court join in an opin- 
ion which recognizes the law as it is but re- 
fuses to follow it. 

There is no question as to what the law is. 
It was enacted in the year 1920 by the people 
of California through the initiative (1 Deer- 
ing’s General Laws, Act 261); it is based, as 
to the classification established, on an act of 
the Congress of the United States u; for the 
past 32 years this law, as will appear more 
fully in the cases hereinafter cited and dis- 
cussed, has been consistently upheld by this 
court and by the Supreme Court of the 
United States as against the precise attack 
now made on it. But now, say the majority, 
upon an elaborate analysis of the trend of 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, they think that that Court, 
if the question were to be again presented to 
it might or would change its holding. The 
most careful study of the majority opinion 
discloses no other legal basis for their hold- 
ing than this conjecture. 

If this court may properly anticipate that 
the United States Supreme Court may in the 
future reverse its prior holdings and if we 
May act in reliance upon such anticipation, 
then what criticism can we in good grace 
offer if hereafter parties litigant anticipate 
that our judgments may be reversed by our- 
selves or stricken down by the Federal Su- 
preme Court, and upon such anticipation 
flaunt our judgments? Have we not today 
established a precedent for just such action? 
What labor union or employers’ organization 
or little man could consistently be denied 
the right to follow in speculation and an- 
ticipation and to act in reliance thereon? 

The majority opinion, I think, is not mo- 
tivated by an effort to find the law, and to 
uphold it as found. I think it stems more 
from the strong social views of the justices 
who write it and from their desire to make 
the law what they think it should be. But 
whether this law should be modified or re- 
pealed or continued in force is not, I think, a 
proper subject for our debate or ruling. The 
people enacted it and, as already noted, the 
only classification it makes is created by an 
act of the Congress of the United States. 
By constitutional processes the people, if 
they will can amend or repeal it or the Con- 
gress can abolish the classifications. But 
until and unless the people or the Congress 
act by the constitutional process, the law 
should not unnecessarily be stricken down by 
judicial intervention. 


u Naturalization Act of 1790, 18 Stats. 318 
(1875); 8 U. S. C. A. sec. 703, 54 Stat. 1140, 
ch. 876 (1940). 
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That the justices who join in striking 
down this law find it obnoxious to their 
personal social views and to their concepts 
of desirable international relations is quite 
understandable, and that they shall exam- 
ine the law in the light of their personal 
views and concepts is of course a part of our 
judicial process. But our legitimate judicial 
process likewise requires that we indulge 
every reasonable presumption in favor of 
the validity of a law whether we like it or 
not; that, when personal views and public 
law differ, we subjugate our personal social 
views and concepts to the law adopted by 
the people; and that we not strike down as 
unconstitutional any law which, consistently 
with constitutional precepts, can be sus- 
tained. That this law can be sustained is 
indubitably demonstrated by the plain fact 
that for 22 years it has been sustained both 
by this court and the United States Supreme 
Court. As recently as People v. Oyama 
((1946), 29 Cal. 2d 164 (173 P. 2d 794)) 
(opinion for the court by Mr. Justice Ed- 
monds), we upheld the validity of the act 
today held void. It is noteworthy and com- 
mendable that Mr. Justice Traynor therein 
concurring said (p. 181): “I concur in the 
judgment on the ground that the decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court cited 
in the main opinion are controlling until 
such time as they are reexamined and modi- 
fied by that Court.” This concurrence by 
Justice Traynor exemplifies conformance to 
the duty of a judge as it is usually under- 
stood and respected; it suggests that the 
judicial duty is obnoxious to personal desire 
but that respect for the law must and will 
prevail. The decisions he refers to have 
been reexamined but they have not been 
modified in the controlling point by the 
court which rendered them. The implicit 
and utter soundness of the principles of con- 
stitutional law upon which they rest, stand 
unweakened and untarnished—until today. 
Compliance with the law and faithful dis- 
charge of judicial duty, in my view, furnish 
a light which is as clear today as it was in 
1946. Certainly the law may progress. But 
change is not necessarily progress; it may be 
destruction rather than growth. 

Also recently this court (again speaking 
through Mr. Justice Traynor for the major- 
ity) said, in Werner v. Southern Calif. etc. 
Newspapers ((1950) 35 Cal. 2d 121, 131 (216 
P. 2d 825, 13 A. L. R. 2d 252)), quoting from 
County of Los Angeles v. Southern Calif. Tel. 
Co. ((1948), 32 Cal. 2d 378 (196 P. 2d 773)), 
quoting in turn from People v. Western Fruit 
Growers ((1943), 22 Cal. 2d 494, 507 (140 P. 
2d 13)). “When a legislative classification 
is questioned, if any state of facts reasonably 
can be conceived that would sustain it, 
there is a presumption of existence of that 
state of facts, and the burden of showing 
arbitrary action rests upon the one who as- 
sails the classification.” If that principle 
were followed here the Alien Land Law could 
not be stricken down. It has been upheld 
by the Supreme Court of the United States; 
it still stands except as this court today re- 
fuses to abide by it, refuses to uphold the 
will of the people of California and concludes, 
contrary to the announced decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and to 
the many earlier determinations of this 
court, that the law contravenes the Federal 
Constitution. It is, indeed, an unusual pro- 
cedure when a State court holds unconsti- 
tutional on Federal grounds a State act 
which the United States Supreme Court 
holds to be constitutional as against the 
same attack. In my view, the only uncon- 
stitutional procedure apparent here is the 
act of the majority justices in using the ju- 
dicial process to impose their social views on 
the people of California, rather than, if they 
were so minded, actively pursuing the ob- 
vious legislative remedy. 

Of substituting the judicial process for 
the legislative, again in Werner v. Southern 
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Calif. etc. Newspapers ((1950) supra (p. 129 
of 35 Cal. 2d)), the majority of this court 
said: “It is for the legislature * * * to 
choose between conflicting policies, and this 
court may not presume that in reaching its 
decision it acted upon improper motives 
. + > ‘We cannot undertake a search for 
motive in testing constitutionality. * * * 

“This Court cannot invoke the due-process 
clauce to invalidate a legislative policy that 
it may deem unwise without exercising ju- 
dicial censorship directed not at the con- 
stitutionality of legislation but at its wis- 
dom, a censorship whose dangers Mr. Justice 
Holmes clearly envisaged: ‘I have not yet 
adequately expressed the more than anxiety 
that I feel at the ever-increasing scope given 
tu the fourteenth amendment in cutting 
down what I believe to be the constitutional 
rights of the States. As the decisions now 
stand, I see hardly any limit but the sky 
to the invalidating of those rights if they 
happen to strike a majority of this Court 
as for any reason undesirable. I cannot be- 
lieve that the amendment was intended to 
give us carte blanche to embody our eco- 
nomic or moral beliefs in its prohibitions’ 
(Baldwin v. Missouri (281 U. S. 586, 595 (50 
S. Ct. 436, 74 L. Ed 1056)), dissent). This 
view has found increasing acceptance by the 
United States Supreme Court. ‘This Court 
beginning at least as early as 1934 when the 
Nebbia case was decided, has steadily re- 
jected the due-process philosophy enunci- 
ated in the Adair-Coppage line of cases. 
In doing so it has consciously returned closer 
and closer to the earlier constitutional prin- 
ciple that States have power to legislate 
against what are found to be injurious prac- 
tices in their internal commercial and busi- 
ness affairs, so long as their laws do not run 
afoul of some specific Federal constitu- 
tional prohibition, or of some valid Federal 
law. ([Citations.] Under this constitu- 
tional doctrine the due-process clause is no 
longer to be so broadly construed that the 
Congress and State legislatures are put in a 
strait-jacket when they attempt to suppress 
business and industrial conditions which 
they regard as offensive to the public wel- 
fare’ (Lincoln Fed. L. Union v. Northwest- 
ern I. & M. Co. (335 U. S. 525, 536-537 (69 
S. Ct. 251, 93 L. Ed. 212, 6 A. L. R. 2d 473))). 

Despite evidence to the contrary, re- 
spondents see no evil to be corrected by this 
legislation. We are asked to agree with re- 
spondents and call the statute arbitrary and 
unreasonable. 

“Looking through the form of this plea to 
its essential basis, we cannot fail to 
it as an argument for invalidity because this 
Court disagrees with the desirability of the 
legislation. We rehearse the obvious when 
we say that our function is thus miscon- 
ceived. We are not equipped to decide de- 
sirability; and a court cannot eliminate 
measures which do not happen to suit its 
tastes if it seeks to maintain a democratic 
system. The forum for the correction of 
ill-considered legislation is a responsive leg- 
islature.’ (Daniel v. Family Secur. L. Ins. 
Co. (336 U. S. 220, 224 (69 S. Ct. 550, 93 
L. Ed. 632, 10 A. L. R. 2d 945) ).) 

The responsiveness of a legislature re- 
flects the alertness of the electorate, and 
legislation ill-considered in a climate of in- 
difference may continue to flourish in such a 
climate to the dismay of interested citizens 
whose numbers may be small. If these few 
then turn impatiently to the courts, however, 
abandoning the hard task of dispelling the 
general lethargy, they accomplish nothing to 
improve legislation, for if courts are called 
upon to set their judgment as to what is 
wise against the popular judgment they may 
summarily put an end to certain laws that 
may be foolish but also to certain laws that 
may be wise, and particularly to laws that 
may be wise in the long run although they 
appear foolish at the moment. ‘Most laws 
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are matters of trial and error. That which 
before trial appears to be demonstrably bad 
may belie prophecy in actual operation. It 
may not prove good, but it may prove in- 
nocuous. But even if a law is found wanting 
on trial, it is better that its defects should 
be demonstrated and removed than that the 
laws should be aborted by judicial fiat. Such 
an assertion of judicial power deflects re- 
sponsibility from those on whom, in a demo- 
cratic society, it ultimately rests—the people.’ 
(Mr. Justice Frankfurter concurring in 
A. F. L. v. American Sash & D. Co. (335 U. S. 
538, 553 (69 S. Ct. 258, 93 L. Ed. 222, 6 
A. L. R. 2d 481)).)” 

This case today is probably not of such im- 
mediately grave importance to the citizens of 
California, and to the United States as a Na- 
tion, as it would have been prior to the 
events of the period between December 7, 
1941, and August 14, 1945. The long-planned 
occupation and conquest of California by 
Japan has been at least for the foreseeable 
future averted. That nation, finally de- 
feated at horrible cost to the United States 
and to other freedom-loving peoples of the 
world, as well as to itself, is now building a 
new government. It is to be hoped that this 
new government may in time prove its right 
to, and thereupon be welcomed in, the fam- 
ily of nations as a champion of peace and 
good will and a defender against aggressors, 
their stealth, their devices, their cunning 
and their violence. It is indeed to be fer- 
vently hoped that the people of this late 
enemy nation, though perhaps unwillingly 
rescued from totalitarianism, may espouse 
the principles of democracy, and of forth- 
rightness, honesty, reason, and gentleness for 
their own government and in their dealings 
with all. But the validity of a law should be 
decided on facts as they existed at the time 
of its enactment, not on social theories or 
expectation for the future, or speculation 
that the United States Supreme Court may 
eventually change its ruling on a constitu- 
tional issue. Justice is pictured as being 
blind but not in the posture of an ostrich, 
and judicial duty is not performed when a 
court refuses to follow a law because it con- 
jectures that a higher court which has pre- 
viously upheld the law may eventually re- 
verse itself. 

Even if we forsake completely the doctrine 
of stare decisis and reexamine the statute in 
question in all its apsects, its validity is un- 
questionable on any sound approach. 

The question is whether one of the States 
of our Union may properly place restrictions 
upon the rights of real property within its 
boundaries which may be enjoyed by an alien 
resident whom the Congress of the United 
States has not made eligible to citizenship.” 


2 Restrictions on the right of aliens to hold 
land are no innovation in the law. Since 
1887 there has been a Federal Alien Land 
Law which, with certain exceptions, prohibits 
aliens who have not declared their intention 
to become citizens from owning territorial 
land. (8 U. S. C. A. secs. 71-86.) Every State 
has made some provision with regard to the 
rights of aliens to own real property. (See 
5 Vernier, American Family Laws (1938), 304— 
846; McGovney, “The Anti-Japanese Land 
Laws of California,” 85 Cal. L. Rev. at 
pp. 21-24.) Of these, about 21 States ex- 
pressly allow aliens, at least those residing 
in the State, all the property rights of citi- 
zens. All the remaining States impose some 
kind of disabilities on aliens, and these vary 
from outright prohibition of land ownership 
to limitations on the size of holdings or the 
time land may be held. Some of these statu- 
tory restrictions apply to all aliens. Other 
States distinguish between classes of aliens, 
such as those who have and have not de- 
clared their intention to become citizens, 
those who are and who are not eligible to 
citizenship, those who are enemies and those 
who are friends. Nine States, other than 
California, classify on the basis of eligibility 
to citizenship. 
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Regulation of the devolution and owner- 
ship of land within its borders has been tra- 
ditionally considered an attribute of State 
sovereignty (United States v. Fox ((1876), 94 
U. S. 315, 320 (24 L. Ed. 192)); Hauenstein v. 
Lynham ((1879), 100 U. S. 483, 484 (25 L. Ed. 
628)); Blythe v. Hinckley ((1901), 180 U. S. 
333 (21 S. Ct. 390, 393-394, 45 L. Ed. 557)). 
Plaintiff, however, contends that the Alien 
Land Law of this State violates the due 
process and equal protection clauses of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, invades the field 
of Federal power over immigration, and is 
inconsistent with the United Nations Char- 
ter. He also contends that the law is invalid 
special legislation prohibited by the consti- 
tution of this State, and that it unlawfully 
delegates State legislative power to Congress. 


Constitutionality 


With regard to equal protection, plainttiff 
urges, first, that statutory classification of 
aliens on the basis of eligibility to citizen- 
ship is arbitrary insofar as discrimination 
against the ineligible bears no reasonable re- 
lationship to promotion of the safety and 
welfare of the state. He argues that the 
statute distinguishes not between citizens 
and aliens, but between classes of aliens, and 
that persons eligible to citizens“ are given 
all the ownership rights of citizens regard- 
less of whether they intend to become natu- 
ralized. Secondly, he contends that the pur- 
pose and effect of the statute is to discrimi- 
nate against aliens solely on the basis of 
race and that such discrimination is arbi- 
trary and irrational. 

Although it is declared by the United 
States Supreme Court in the restrictive cove- 
nants case, Shelley v. Kraemer ((1947) 334 
U. S. 1 (68 S. Ct. 836, 841, 92 L. Ed. 1161, 3 
A. I. R. 2d 444)), relied upon by plaintiff, 
that “it cannot be doubted that among the 
civil rights intended to be protected from 
discriminatory State action by the four- 
teenth amendment are the rights to acquire, 
enjoy, own, and dispose of property,” it must 
be borne in mind that the Shelley case in- 
volved the property rights of a Negro citi- 
zen.“ The rule is, of course, settled that 
the fourteenth amendment protects aliens 
as well as citizens from unreasonable or dis- 
criminatory State action. (Yick Wo v. Hop- 
kins ((1885), 118 U. S. 356 (6 S. Ct. 1004, 30 
L. Ed. 220) ); Truaæ v. Raich ((1915), 349 U. S. 
33 (33 S. Ct. 7, 6 L. Ed. 131)).) And as to 
equal protection, where rights other than 
those relating to land ownership are in- 
volved, the United States Supreme Court has 
stated that the power of a State to apply its 
laws exclusively to its alien inhabitants as a 
class is confined within narrow limits.” 
(Takahashi v. Fish & Game Com, ((1948), 
334 U. S. 410 (68 S. Ct. 1138, 1143, 92 L. Ed. 
1478} ).) However, in 1923 the United States 
Supreme Court upheld the Washington and 
California alien land laws against attack on 
due process and equal protection grounds, 
and those decisions have never been over- 
ruled. (Terrace v. Thompson (263 U. S. 187 


It should be noted that Federal legisla- 
tion enacted pursuant to the thirteenth 
and fourteenth amendments does not secure 
to aliens any rights to acquire real property. 
The Civil Rights Act provides that “All citi- 
zens of the United States shall have the 
same right, in every State and Territory, as 
is enjoyed by white citizens thereof to in- 
herit, purchase, lease, sell, hold, and convey 
real and personal property.” (8 U. S. C. A. 
sec. 42, based on 14 Stat. 27 and. 16 Stat. 144.) 
However, no small provision is made for non- 
citizens, The act merely provides: “All per- 
sons within the jurisdiction of the United 
States shall have the same right in every 
State and Territory to make and enforce con- 
tracts, to sue, be parties, give evidence, and 
to the full and equal benefit of all laws and 
proceedings for the security of persons and 
property as is enjoyed by white citizens.” (8 
U. S. C. A. sec. 41, based on 14 Stat. 27 and 
16 Stat. 144). 
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(44 S. Ct. 15, 68, L. Ed. 255) (Washington 
statute)); Porterfield v. Webb (263 U. 8. 
225 (44 S. Ct. 21, 68 L. Ed. 278) (California 
statute)); see also Webb v. O’Brien (263 
U. S. 313 (44 S. Ct. 112, 68 L. Ed. 318)), and 
Frick v. Webb (263 V. S. 326) (44 S. Ct. 115, 
68 L. Ed. 323)), sustaining constructions of 
the California statute which prohibited 
aliens ineligible to citizenship from entering 
into cropping contracts or holding stock in 
farming corporations, respectively.) 

The leading case, Terrace v. Thompson, in- 
volves the Washington law which prohibited 
land holding by all aliens except those who 
had declared an intention to berome Ameri- 
can citizens.“ The court disposes of the due 
process argument in the following manner 
(pp. 216-217 of 263 U. S.): “The fourteenth 
amendment * * * protects the owners in 
their right to lease and dispose of their land 
for lawful purposes and the alien resident in 
his right to earn a living by following ordi- 
nary occupations of the community, but it 
does not take away from the State those pow- 
ers of police that were reserved at the time 
of adoption of the Constitution [citation] 
. And, whilé Congress has exclusive 
jurisdiction over immigration, naturalization, 
and the disposal of the public domain, each 
State, in the absence of any treaty provision 
to the contrary, has power to deny to aliens 
the right to own land within its borders.” 
The court points out the common-law rule 
that an alien could not hold land against 
seizure by the crown and concludes that 
State legislation withholding from all aliens 
equally the right to hold land “cannot be said 
to be capricious or to amount to an arbitrary 
deprivation of liberty or property, or to trans- 
gress the due process clause” (p. 218 of 
263 U. S.) 

Turning to the equal protection argument 
the court rejects as without foundation” 
the contention that the Washington statute 
discriminated on grounds of race or color, 
stating that, by the terms of the statute, all 
aliens, of whatever race or color, who failed 
to declare their intention to become citizens 
were prohibited from owning agricultural 
lands, The court then holds that discrimi- 
nation on the basis of ineligibility to citizen- 
ship did not violate the equal protection 
clause, for the following reasons (pp. 220- 
221 of 263 U. S.): “Two classes of aliens in- 
evitably result from the naturalization laws— 
those who may and those who may not be- 
come citizens. [The rule established by Con- 
gress on this subject, in and of itself, fur- 
nishes a reasonable basis for classification in 
a State law withholding from aliens the 
privilege of land ownership. 

It is obvious that one who is not a citi- 
zen and cannot become one lacks an inter- 
est in, and the power to effectually work for 
the welfare of, the State, and, so lacking, the 
State may rightfully deny him the right to 
own and lease real estate within its bound- 
aries. If one incapable of citizenship may 
lease or own real estate it is within the 
realm of possibility that every foot of land 
within the State might pass to the owner- 
ship or possession of noncitizens. * * œ% 
The quality and allegiance of those who own, 
occupy and use the farm lands within its 
borders are matters of highest importance 
and affect the safety and power of the State 
itself.” 

The Court in the Terrace decision discusses 
the case of Truaz v. Raich (1915), supra (239 
U. S. 33), which involves an Arizona statute 
requiring all employers of more than five 
persons to employ not less than 80 percent 
qualified electors or native-born citizens. It 
is there held that the statute violated the 
equal protection clause in discriminating 
against alien inhabitants, lawfully in the 
State, with regard to the “right to work 
for a living in the common occupations of 


“This classification automatically places 
aliens ineligible to citizenship within the 
prohibited group. 
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the community,” and, further, that the 
denial of such right to aliens would be tan- 
tamount to denying them entrance and 
abode in the State and would conflict with 
the exclusive Federal power over immigra- 
tion. 

The “right to work for a living in the 
common occupations of the community,” se- 
cured to all aliens by the Truax case, was 
urged as a reason for invalidating alien land 
laws in the Terrace case but is distinguished 
by the court as follows (p. 221 of 263 U. S.): 
“In the case before us the thing forbidden 
is very different. It is not an opportunity 
to earn a living in common occupations of 
the community, but it is the privilege of 
owning or controlling agricultural land 
within the State. The quality and alle- 
giance of those who own, occupy, and use the 
farm lands within its borders are matters 
of highest importance and affect the safety 
and power of the State itself.” 

Porterfield v. Webb (1923), supra (263 U. S. 
225), upholding the constitutionality of the 
California alien land law, was decided the 
same day as Terrace v. Thompson and was 
held to be controlled by the Terrace de- 
cision. The Court, in a short opinion, rea- 
sons as follows: The prohibited class in the 
Washington alien land law were all nonde- 
clarant aliens; this necessarily included all 
aliens ineligible for citizenship, which 
smaller group constituted the prohibited 
class defined by the California act; for- 
bearance of California to extend the pro- 
hibition to eligible aliens who failed to de- 
clare their intent to become citizens could 
not be said to be arbitrary or unreasonable. 

As noted above, Terrace v. Thompson and 
its companion cases have not only never 
been overruled by the United States Su- 
preme Court, but the constitutionality of 
the California statute was again upheld by 
this Court as recently as People v. Oyama 
((1946), supra, 29 Cal. 2d 164). Although 
the Supreme Court of the United States re- 
versed our decision (Oyama v. State of Cal- 
ijornia ((1948), 332 U. S. 633 (68 S. Ct. 269, 
92 L. Ed. 249)), upon the narrow ground 
that a presumption declared by section 9 (a) 
of the act, and relied on in the case, violated 
the rights of citizens who were the children 
of ineligible aliens and arbitrarily discrimi- 
nated against such citizens, I cannot over- 
look the highly important fact that that 
court refused to overrule its earlier holdings 
that the Alien Land Law is constitutional 
insofar as it relates to the land rights of 
ineligible aliens themselves. These hold- 
ings, as well as our own antecedent expres- 
sions to the same effect, are sound exposi- 
tions of the best constitutional precepts. 

It is inescapable that it is settled by the 
foregoing cases and numerous other deci- 
sions sustaining the validity of specific pro- 
visions of the Alien Land Law that classifica- 
tion on the basis of eligibility to citizenship 
is proper for the purpose of determining who 
may own and enjoy land. 

With reference to the statement made in 
the Terrace case that if aliens ineligible to 
citizenship could own farm land, they might 
possibly acquire all such land in the State, 
plaintiff argues that natural events and 
changes in the naturalization and immi- 
gration laws since the Terrace decision have 
reduced such a possibility to the vanishing 
point. Moreover, he urges, these changes in 
circumstances of themselves warrant reex- 
amination of the land law. 

When the Terrace case was decided, in 
1923, only white persons and persons of Afri- 
can nativity and descent were eligible to be- 
come citizens (Naturalization Act of 1790; 
18 Stat. 318 (1875)). At the time the pres- 
ent proceedings was begun, in 1949, the nat- 
uralization laws had been amended to pro- 
vide that the following may become citizens: 
“Descendants of races indigenous to the 
Western Hemisphere” (8 U. S. C. A. sec. 703; 
54 Stat. 1140, ch. 876 (1910)); “any person 
not a citizen, regardless of age, who has 
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served or hereafter serves honorably in the 
military or naval forces of the United States” 
(8 U. S. C. A. sec. 1001; 56 Stat. 182 (1942) ); 
Chinese persons and persons of Chinese 
descent (8 U. S. C. A. sec. 703; 57 Stat. 601 
(1943)); Filipinos and persons indigenous 
to India (8 U. S. C. A. sec. 703; 60 Stat. 416 
(1946)). Thus, in 1949, the California alien 
land law could cperate only against orien- 
tals who are Japanese and against certain 
other races, such as Polynesians.” Accord- 
ing to 1940 census figures, the alien Japanese 
population discovered and counted in Cali- 
fornia was 33,569. Immigration of persons 
ineligible to citizenship was halted by the 
Exclusion Act of 1924 (43 Stat. 161, 8 U. S. C. 
sec. 213 (c)); hence the number of Japa- 
nese aliens legally in the State in 1949 was 
probably less than in 1940 due to death, 
changes of residence, deportation, and other 
causes. For the purposes of the constitu- 
tional test of State legislation, however, it 
is immaterial that the number of races em- 
braced in the ineligible class has been nar- 
rowed by the Congress through recent 
amendments to the naturalization laws; the 
Congress itself has made and it has preserved 
the class; it has set and defined the limits 
and the qualifications of eligibles; the class 
of ineligibles may be broadened again in the 
future and it is still within the realm of 
possibility that ineligible aliens might ac- 
quire a disproportionate share, or danger- 
ously located and extensive areas, of land in 
the State. 

Plaintiff further contends that most, if not 
all, of the reasoning of the Terrace and Por- 
terfield cases has been repudiated by the 
United States Supreme Court in Oyama v. 
State of California ((1948), supra, 68 S. Ct. 
269); Ex parte Endo ( (1944), 323 U. S. 283, 302 
(65 S. Ct. 208, 89 L. Ed. 243) ); and Takahaski 
v. Fish & Game Com. ( (1948), supra, 68 S. Ct. 
1138), and that a State court may “properly” 
disregard them, as, it is said, was recently 
done by the Oregon Supreme Court in Namba 
v. McCourt ((1949), (185 Ore. 579) (204 P. 2d 
569)). It was there held that the Oregon 
alien land law, one similar to the California 
statute, violated the fourteenth amendment 
in placing restrictions on aliens ineligible to 
citizenship but not on other aliens, since 
there was no valid reason why the ineligibles, 
as a class of aliens, should not be permitted 
to own and rent agricultural land. The court 
reviewed the decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court on the subject, giving partic- 
ular attention to the Oyama and Takahashi 
cases, and conjectured that the United States 
Supreme Court “no longer deems the [Ter- 
race and related] cases binding.” (No peti- 
tion for certiorari to the United States Su- 
preme Court was filed.) Regardless of the 
thought expressed by the Oregon court, it is 
my view that since none of the cases relied 
upon by plaintiff passed upon the power of 
the State to regulate alien ownership of land 
within its boundaries, stich cases are not con- 
trolling here. 

In reliance upon the statements in the 
Truax and Takahashi cases that discrimina- 
tion is invalid when it deprives an alien of 
the “right to work for a living in the com- 
mon occupations of the community,” or pre- 
vents him from “earning a living in the same 
way that other State inhabitants earn their 
living” (Truaz v. Raich (1915), supra, 36 
S. Ct. 7, 10; Takahashi v. Fish & Game Com. 
(1948), supra, 68 S. Ct. 1138 1142), plaintiff 
urges that although farming is one of the 
most ancient and common ways of earning a 
living, the Terrace v. Thompson rule permits 
a State, in the absence of a treaty, to so re- 


For purposes of this discussion, defend- 
ant excludes from consideration all persons 
ineligible to citizenship for reasons other 
than their race, such as those who do not 
speak English or have not satisfied the resi- 
dence requirement or are not attached to 
the political principles of this country. (Sze 
8 U. S. C. A. sec. 704 et seq.) 
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strict an alien that he can farm land only in 
the capacity of an employee or hired hand, 
and also permits a State to restrict an alien 
in following occupations other than farming, 
since it is necessary to the operation of any 
ordinary business or industry to own or lease 
land upon which a shop or factory may be 
located. The effect of such legislation, argues 
plaintiff, is to impose upon the alien ineligi- 
ble to citizenship an economic status inferior 
to that of all other persons living in the 
State. Such argument ignores the fact that 
land ownership is held by only a relatively 
few of the inhabitants of this State and Na- 
tion, is not at all a necessary attribute of an 
equality of economic status, and is not de- 
sired or availed of by many who enjoy ample 
economic security. It is, therefore, not per- 
suasive to the end of striking down a law 
which has been duly enacted by the people 
of the State and which has been sustained by 
the highest courts of State and Nation for 
more than a quarter of a century. 

The critical question (if this court assumes 
to reeaxamine the problem) in determining 
whether the land law accords with the guar- 
antee of equal protection is whether the dis- 
crimination between persons ineligible to 
citizenship and those who are citizens or 
eligible to citizenship is “based upon some 
difference in the classes having a substantial 
relation to a legitimate object to be accom- 
plished.” (See Takahashi v. Fish & Game 
Com. ((1947), 30 Cal. 2d 719, 727 (185 P. 2d 
805) (reversed 334 U. S. 410, 422 (68 S. Ct. 
1138, 92 L. Ed. 1478))), on the ground that 
the classification there involved was uncon- 
stitutionall7 discriminatory, but expressly 
distinguishing the land law cases, see, also, 
Werner v. Southern Calif. etc., Newspapers 
((1950), supra, 35 Cal. 2d 121, 131); Watson 
v. Division of Motor Vehicles ((1931), 212 
Cal. 279, 284-285 (298 P. 481))). And, as 
plaintiff concedes, upon the outcome of this 
question will depend the answer to plaintiff's 
contention that the alien land law consti- 
tutes special legislation in violation of the 
California Constitution. (See Lelande v. 
Lowery ((1945), 26 Cal. 2d 224, 232 (157 P. 2d 
639, 175 A.L. R. 1109) ); County of Los Angeles 
v. Southern Calif. Tel. Co, ((1948), supra, 32 
Cal. 2d. 378, 389)). 

The following pertinent principles are well 
established: “Wide discretion is vested in 
the legislature in making the classification 
and every presumption is in favor of the 
validity of the statute; the decision of the 
legislature as vo what is a sufficient distinc- 
tion to warrant the classification will not be 
overthrown by the courts unless it is pal- 
pably arbitrary and beyond rational doubt 
erroneous. [Citations.] A distinction in 
legislation is not arbitrary of any set of facts 
reasonably can be conceived that would sus- 
tain it.“ (Sacramento M. U. Dist. v. Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. ((1942) 20 Cal. 2d. 684, 
693 (128 P. 2d 529)); see, also, In re Herrera 
((1943), 23 Cal. 2d 206, 212 (143 P. 2d 345) ); 
Reclamation District v. Riley ((1923) 192 Cal. 
147, 156 (218 P. 762)).) The existence of 
facts supporting the legislative judgment is 
to be presumed and the burden of overcom- 
ing the presumption of constitutionality is 
case upon the assailant’ (Takahashi v. 
Fish & Game Commission (1947), supra, 30 
Cal. 2d 719, 728); see, also, People v. Western 
Fruit Growers ((1943) supra, 22 Cal. 2d 494, 
507)); In re Fuller ((1940), 15 Cal. 2d 425, 
437 (102 P. 2d 321)); California Physicians’ 
Service v. Garrison ((1946), 28 Cal. 2d 790, 
803 (172 P. 2d 4, 167 A. L. R. 306).) The 
classification should be reasonable; i. e., 
“have a substantial relation to a legitimate 
object to be accomplished -* * * [I]t is 
not our concern whether the legislature has 
adopted what we might think to be the 
wisest and most suitable means of accom- 
plishing its objects. [Citations.]” (Le- 
lande v. Lowery (1945), supra, 26 Cal. 2d 224, 
232, 234).) 

In Werner v. Southern Calif. etc. News- 
papers ((1950), supra, 35 Cal. 2d 121, 131), 
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quoting from County of Los Angeles v. South- 
ern Cal. Tel, Co. ((1948), supra, 32 Cal. 2d 
378, 390), and People v. Western Fruit Grow- 
evs ((1943), supra, 22 Cal. 2d 494, 506), the 
rule is reaffirmed in these words: “Problems 
of classification under the California Con- 
stitution are thus similar to those presented 
by the Federal equal protection of the laws 
clause of the fourteenth amendment. Under 
either provision, the mere production of in- 
equality which necessarily results to some 
degree in every selection of persons for reg- 
ulation does not place the classification with- 
in the constitutional prohibition. The dis- 
crimination or inequality produced, in order 
to conflict with the constitutional provisions, 
must be ‘actually and palpably unreasonable 
and arbitrary,’ or the legislative determina- 
tion as to what is a sufficient distinction to 
warrant the classification will not be over- 
thrown. (Citations.) When a legislative 
classification is questioned, if any state of 
facts reasonably can be conceived that would 
sustain it, there is a presumption of exist- 
ence of that state of facts, and the burden 
of showing arbitrary action rests upon the 
one who assails the classification.” 

Applying these rules to the present contro- 
versy, it can hardly be seriously doubted 
that use or ownership of land by persons 
ineligible to citizenship may reasonably be 
determined by the people of a State to con- 
stitute a threat to the safety or welfare of 
the State because such imeligible persons 
cannot be bound by an oath of allegiance 
to the United States, of which each State 
is an inseparable part, and, as a Class, their 
loyalty to and interest in the State are sus- 

, and further, such ownership of the 
land by its citizens, or those who can become 
such, bears a vital relationship to the 
strength of a free country. As declared in 
Mott v. Cline ( (1927); 200 Calif. 434, 447 (253 
p. 718), “It has been firmly settled by the 
decisions of both Federal and State courts 
[citations] that the adoption of the Alien 
Land Acts was a lawful exercise of the police 
power. In fact, it is the exercise of that 
power in its highest and truest sense. The 
ownership of the soil by persons morally 
bound by obligations of citizenship is vital 
to the political existence of the State. It 
directly affects its welfare and safety.“ * 
((1948) 32 Calif. 2d 53, 63 (195 p. 2d 1)). 
The question is not whether every individual 
ineligible alien may be said to be disloyal 
to this Nation, but whether the loyalty of 
such ineligible aliens as a class may be 
doubted." It is not within the province 
(See, also, Palermo v. Stockton Theatres, Inc. 
of this court, especially in the light of his- 
tory which need go no further back than 
December 7, 1941, to declare that such doubt 
is unreasonable and bears no substantial 
relationship to the public welfare. 

Likewise without merit is plaintiff's con- 
tention that the purpose and effect of the 
alien land law is to discriminate against 
him solely because of his race, and that de- 
spite the fact that the law does not mention 
race or color on its face we should determine 
that it was the result of race prejudice 
against Orientals and particularly Japanese, 
and declare it therefore unconstitutional. 
In this respect plaintiff relies upon certain 
arguments in favor of the legislation con- 


“The importance attached to domestic 
control of land ownership is not merely local 
to this State or Nation; its far-flung recog- 
nition must be obvious to every reader of 
history or current events. We need men- 
tion only two examples: (1) The relatively 
recent expropriation acts of the Republic of 
Mexico; (2) the pending controversy be- 
tween Great Britian and Iran over the petro- 
leum bearing lands of the latter nation. 

u As is pointed out by Walter Pitkin in his 
Must We Fight Japan? (1921, the Century 
Co., p. 440), “The loyalty of the Japanese to 
his Government stands above all else. That 
is his religion.” 
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tained in the official pamphlet * mailed to 
the voters prior to the election at which the 
act was to be voted upon, as well as on state- 
ments in Estate of Yano™ ((1922), 188 Cal. 
645, 654, 658 (206 p. 995)). Plaintiff’s posi- 
tion on this point ignores the fundamental 
and controlling fact, however, that it is those 
who are ineligible for citizenship, regardless 
of race or color, to whom the Alien Land 
Law applies, and that it is Congress and not 
the State of California that determines such 
ineligibility. It is clear that the statements 
in Estate of Yano upon which plaintiff relies 
have no application to the problem here in- 
volved and do no more than recognize that 
Japanese fall within the class whom Congress 
has refrained from declaring eligible. More- 
over, as pointed out in the Terrace case (p. 
22 of 263 U. S.) it was in accordance with the 
desire of Japan that the right to own land 
was not conferred by either that nation or 
the United States upon the nationals of the 
other. To argue, in the face of such cir- 
cumstance, that the California alien land 
law is directed at plaintiff solely because of 
his race simply denies reality. Furthermore, 
the fact that the attention of the citizens 
was being attracted chiefly to the Japanese 
by the very nature and extent of their ac- 
tivities” in the State, far from showing 


*The following argument appears in the 
pamphlet: Its primary purpose is to prohibit 
orientals who cannot become American 
citizens from controlling our rich argicul- 
tural lands * ^ Orientals, and more 
particularly Japanese, [have] commenced to 
secure control of agricultural lands in Cali- 
fornia.” Further arguments in the pamphlet 
in support of the measure were directed 
against the Japanese alone, without reference 
to other orientals or to others who were in- 
eligible for American citizenship. 

W Yano involves a provision of the act 
prohibiting the appointment of an ineligible 
alien as guardian of land. The court, in 
holding that the right of a father to be ap- 
pointed guardian of the person and estate of 
his citizen minor child did not depend upon 
his own eligibility to citizenship, stated that 
the prohibitory provision “is clearly a dis- 
crimination citizens of Japan resid- 
ing in this State,” and that the object there- 
of was “to discourage the coming of Japanese 
into this State.” 

The California State Board of Control 
in 1920 prepared a report on the situation 
then confronting the State. In a letter of 
transmittal of the report (and published 
therewith) written by Gov, William D. Ste- 
phens of California to Hon. Bainbridge Colby, 

of State, W n, D. C., dated 
June 19, 1920, the following reference is 
made to facts which appear more fully in 
the report itself: The Japanese in our midst 
have indicated a strong trend to land owner- 
ship and land control, and by their unques- 
tioned industry and application, and by 
standards and methods that are widely sepa- 
rated from our occidental standards and 
methods, both in connection with hours 
of labor and standards of living, have grad- 
ually developed to a control of many of our 
important agricultural industries. Indeed, 
at the present time they operate 458,056 
acres of the very best lands in California. 
The increase in acreage control within the 
last decade, according to these official figures 
has been 412.9 percent. In productive val- 
ues—that is to say, in the market value of 
crops produced by them—our figures show 
that as against $6,235,856 worth of produce 
marketed in 1909, the increase has been to 
$67,145,730, approximately tenfold. 

“More significant that these figures, how- 
ever, is the demonstrated fact that within 
the last 10 years Japanese agricultural labor 
has developed to such a degree that at the 
present time between 80 and 90 percent of 
most of our vegetable and berry products 
are those of the Japanese farms. Approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the tomato crop of the 
State is produced by the Japanese; from 80 
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racial prejudice as the motivating cause for 
the land act indicates a sound basis for the 
law. 

to 100 percent of the spinach crop; a greater 
part of our potato and asparagus crops, and 
So that it is apparent that without 
much more effective restrictions that in a 
very short time, historically speaking, the 
Japanese population within our midst will 
represent a considerable portion of our en- 
tire population, and the Japanese control 
over certain essential food products will be 
an absolute one” ("California and the Ori- 
ental" by State Board of Control of Cali- 
fornia, 1920 ed., pp. 8, 45, 49-52). 

Again, Walter B. Pitkin in “Must We Fight 
Japan?” (The Century Co., 1921) speaks of 
the competition imposed on the nonorien- 
tal American farmer who made a practice 
of taking Sundays off and of working only 
10 or 12 hours a day, by the Japanese whose 
schedules ran from 14 to 18 hours a day. 
Says Mr. Pitkin (pp. 207-8): “The results 
of such competition can be clearly read all 
over California. For the statistics we need 
not go to American observers, who may be 
suspected of prejudice. We have luckily at 
hand a comprehensive study of the expan- 
sion of Japanese farmers which has been 
made by one of their own countrymen, one 
Yamato Ichihashi, instructor in Japanese 
history and economics at Leland Stanford 
University. In 1915, Mr. Ichihashi published 
a volume on Japanese Immigration, in which 
he presented detailed charts that brought 
out the following remarkable facts: 

“Out of every 100 people growing berries 
in California, 88 are Japanese. Out of every 
100 who raise sugar beets, 67 are Japanese. 
Out of every 100 who grow grapes, 52 are 
Japanese. Out of every 100 who raise vege- 
tables (for market, of course), 46 are Japa- 
nese. Out of every 100 who grow citrus 
fruits, 39 are Japanese. Out of every 100 
who grow deciduous fruits, 36 are Japanese. 

“The State board [of control], in com- 
menting upon these findings, holds that the 
nara aad would run considerably higher 

ay.” 

In the same letter of transmittal of the 
report of the State board, the attitude of 
California in respect to the Japanese people 
was officially expressed by Governor Stephens 
as follows: 

“It is also proper to state that I believe I 
speak the feelings of our people when I ex- 
press to you a full tion of the many 
admirable qualities of the Japanese people. 
We assume no arrogant superiority of race 
or culture over them. Their art, their litera- 
ture, their philosophy, and, in recent years, 
their scientific attainments have gained for 
them a respect from the white peoples in 
which we, who know them so well, fully 
share. We have learned to admire the bril- 
liancy of their art and the genius that these 
people display. We respect that deep philos- 
ophy which flows so placidly out of that won- 
derful past of theirs and which has come 
down through the ages that antedate our 
Christian era. We join with the entire civi- 
lized world in our admiration of the tre- 
mendous strides which the Japanese nation 
itself has made in the last two generations 
unparalleled as its career is in the history of 
nations. We respect the right of the Japa- 
nese to their true development and to the 
attainment of their destiny. 

“All these matters I am at pains to em- 
phasize so as to convince you, and, through 
you the people of the United States, that this 
problem of ours is not an insignificant or 
temporary one. It is not factious. It has 
no origin in narrow race prejudice or rancor 
or hostility. It is, however, a solemn prob- 
lem affecting our entire occidental civiliza- 
tion.” (P. 9 of “California and the Oriental” 
uy 5 Board of Control of California, 1920 
ed. 

See also discussion “Is This a Racial 
War?“ in “Report From Tokyo” (Grew, 1942, 
p. 65, Simon and Schuster). 
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Plaintiff's argument that the alien land 
law interferes with the power of Congress 
over legislation is answered by the declara- 
tion in the Terrace case (p. 217) that “while 
Congress has exclusive jurisdiction over im- 
migration, naturalization, and the disposal 
of the public domain, each State, in the ab- 
sence of any treaty provision to the con- 
trary, has power to deny to aliens the right 
to own land within its borders.” Trauz v. 
Raich ((1915), supra, 239 U. S. 33, 42), and 
Takahashi v. Fish & Game Com. ((1948), 
supra, 334 U. S. 410, 419), do not involve 
land laws, and statements therein which 
are relied upon by plaintiff are not control- 
ing here. 

Plaintiff’s further contention that the law 
under attack unlawfully delegates State leg- 
islative powers to Congress because amend- 
ments to the naturalization laws changing 
eligibility provisions operate to amend the 
State law without the consent of the people 
or the legislature of this State has already 
been rejected by this court in People v. 
Oyama ( (1946), supra, 29 Calif. 2d 164, 178) .* 
in the following language: “The legislature 
of this State has set up eligibility to citizen- 
ship as a primary standard, and because the 
determination of some fact or condition in- 
corporated in this primary standard rests 
elsewhere than in the legislature, or this re- 
quirement is to be measured by another 
standard not under the control of the State 
and which may be subject to change, does 
not amount to an unconstitutional delega- 
tion of legislative authority. (Citations.) 
(See also, Palermo v. Stockton Theatres, Inc. 
((1948) supra, 32 Calif. 2d 53, 59) .) 

I agree that the United Nations Charter, 
at presently constituted and accepted, was 
not intended to and does not supersede ex- 
isting domestic legislation of the United 
States or of the several States and Terri- 
tories. 

I would hold that provisions of the alien 
land law here invoked by the State of Cali- 
fornia do not contravene either the Federal 
or State constitutions; and would affirm the 
judgment of the trial court. 

Shenk, J., and Spence, J. concurred. 


AMENDING SECTIONS 1331 AND 1332 
OF TITLE 28, UNITED STATES 
CODE 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House resolution (H. Res. 553) 
providing for the consideration of H. R. 
3098, a bill to amend sections 1331 and 
1332 of title 28, United States Code, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3098) to amend sections 
1331 and 1332 of title 28, United States Code, 
relating to amount in controversy. That 
after general debate which shall be confined 
to the bill and continue not to exceed 1 hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit. 


See Oyama v. State of California ((1948), 
332 U. S. 633 (68 S. Ct. 269, 92 L. Ed. 249) ). 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield myself such time 
as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, the rule makes in order 
the consideration of the bill H. R. 3098 
and provides for 1 hour of general de- 
bate. The bill covers a subject matter 
which has been before the House for a 
long time, and I believe there is no op- 
position to the bill. 

Under present law the jurisdiction of 
Federal courts in cases arising under the 
Constitution and treaties of the United 
States and in cases involving diversity of 
citizenship the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral court is in all cases where the 
amount in controversy exceeds $3,000. 

This bill raises the amount to $10,000. 
In other words, any case involving di- 
versity of citizenship, or arising under 
the Constitution, would not be eligible 
for removal to the Federal courts unless 
the amount in controversy exceeds the 
sum of $10,000; whereas the present sum 
is $3,000. 

The $3,000 limitation has been in ef- 
fect for a long time; it was placed on the 
statute books at a time when the value of 
the dollar was considerably greater than 
it is now. The result has been that the 
Federal courts have been cluttered up 
with a great many pieces of minor legis- 
lation, a type of legislation that the Fed- 
eral courts were never designed to han- 
dle; and it cluttered up the dockets of 
the Federal courts to such an extent that 
we are constantly confronted with bills 


to create a whole flock of new judgeships. 


We had such a bill very recently. 

I brought this subject up several years 
ago, and the Judiciary Committee has 
been studying it. I do not know why it 
has taken so long for them to bring it 
out because everybody seemed to be in 
favor of it. 

I have always thought that the Fed- 
eral courts were supposed to be courts 
handling matters of great importance, 
but by reason of this small amount by 
which people can get into the Federal 
courts they have degenerated to the 
point where they are handling a lot of 
minor legislation. I believe this bill will 
result in helping clean up the dockets of 
the Federal courts and in avoiding a lot 
of expense in the creating of additional 
judgeships which will be unnecessary in 
case this bill is passed. S 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Where does the litigant 
go in a case inyolving less than $10,000? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. He goes to 
the State courts. 

Mr. GROSS. Then the sum of $10,000 
is fixed largely on the basis of the infla- 
tion of the dollar; is that right? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes, very 
largely, and also from my standpoint on 
the principle that the Federal courts 
were not set up for the purpose of try- 
ing small cases. For instance, we have 
many cases of persons injured by street- 
cars and automobiles, and that kind of 
case. They sue for $5,000 and defendant 
promptly removes the case to the Federal 
court on the theory that they will prob- 
ably get a jury a little bit more favorable 
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to the defense. It is an injustice very 
often to claimants against corporations. 
Some Federal court districts cover half 
a State and in such a court they would 
call jurors from all over the district and a 
litigant is deprived of his usual opportu- 
nity to have his case tried by a jury of his 
own neighbors, and is compelled to bring 
his witnesses great distances from home. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. Has the gentleman 
considered the impact this would have 
on the State courts? In many State 
courts they have a tremendous backlog 
of cases. If another great load of cases 
were thrust upon them they would have 
to have additional judges. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not know 
whether it would have that impact or 
not. Whatever was not disposed of in the 
Federal courts would go into the State 
courts. In my own State I do not find 
that the courts are overburdened; they 
usually have plenty of time to attend 
to their business; they manage to keep 
their dockets pretty current. 

Mr. MORANO. I just wanted to ob- 
serve, if the gentleman will yield fur- 
ther, that the State of Connecticut does 
have a large backlog of cases and this 
perhaps might increase that already 
heavy burden. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am not 
familiar with the situation in Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no requests for time. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the 
resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. COL- 
MER). The question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3098) to amend sections 
1331 and 1332 of title 28, United States 
Code, relating to amount in controversy. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 3098, with 
Mr. LYLE in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
REED]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for yield- 
ing. I just want to ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord in regard to the bill H. R. 3098, and 
also to express opposition to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I believe that the amount is too 
high, $10,000 will prevent the receiving 
of cases from small courts to Federal 
courts. This will work an injustice in 
many legal controversies, especially in 
western New York: I have received pro- 
tests to this bill, H. R. 3098, from very 
distinguished legal talent in the con- 
gressional district which I have the 
honor to represent. The proposal is not 
fair in cases involving diversity of citi- 
zenship. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very simple 
bill. It increases the jurisdictional 
amount from $3,000 to $10,000 to en- 
able litigants in the United States dis- 
trict courts when they wish to move 
their cases on the ground of diversity 
of citizenship from the State court to 
the Federal court and increases the 
amount to $10,000 in order to get juris- 
diction in the Federal court in cases that 
arise under the Constitution and the 
laws as enacted by this Congress. 

The jurisdictional amount of $3,000 
was fixed away back in 1911. That was 
41 years ago. We are told that $3,000 
today is quite different from $3,000 in 
1911 when the jurisdictional amount was 
fixed at $3,000. There is no doubt that 
$10,000 presently is about equivalent of 
what $3,000 was 41 years ago. 

It is for this reason that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary felt that the 
amount should be increased. We hear 
people on the floor here, when we have 
up for consideration bills to increase the 
number of judges, say that we might 
well pass a bill of the character now 
before us because it would appreciably 
reduce the amount of litigation in the 
United States district courts. 

I checked on the figures as to what 
would happen if we increased this 
amount to $10,000. There would not be 
a too great diminution in the number 
of cases that come into the Federal 
court, but you would have the following 
result: Private cases in the courts take 
about three times as long as Govern- 
ment cases, and to the extent that you 
would reduce even to a small degree the 
number of private cases—and you would 
do that with the passage of this bill— 
to that extent or to that degree you 
would allow the judges to devote their 
time to other cases. 

The jurisdictional amount was fixed 
originally, away back in 1780, at $500. 
It was reduced, strangely enough, in 
1801 to $400. Then it was put back to 
$500 in 1802, and for 85 years $500 was 
the jurisdictional amount when, in 1887, 
the amount was increased to $2,000. 
Then in 1911 it was increased to $3,000. 

Now the consumers’ price index for 
American income families in large cities 
indicates a rise of about 152 percent 
since 1913, 2 years after the jurisdic- 
tional amount was fixed at $3,000. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. When did the bulk of 
that increase come in the cost of living? 
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Mr. CELLER. Well, I think the two 
wars, the first and second wars, gave 
tremendous impetus in the rising cost 
of living. I would say, therefore, that 
the great increase came on during and 
right after the First World War, and a 
good deal has resulted from the Second 
World War. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I take it that the 
gentleman is supporting this bill? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes; I am. 

Mr. GROSS. Then, in other words, 
the gentleman is admitting that the dol- 
lar is worth about one-third of its value 
of 20 years ago, or something like that. 

Mr. CELLER. Yes; I do admit that, 
for varying causes, which I am sure are 
well known to the distinguished gentle- 
man as to all of us, and for that reason 
I believe that we should increase this 
amount. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I can un- 
derstand the reason for raising this 
amount. I am quite disappointed they 
are going up as high as $10,000. There 
are some of us that represent rural areas 
where controversies do not involve as 
much money, where judgments do not 
run as high, yet it is sound and right 
that some of these matters be tried in 
the Federal court. It seems to me that 
an increase from three to ten is quite a 
jump. 

Mr. CELLER. May I ask to what 
amount the gentleman would wish to 
develop the increase? I am open to sug- 
gestions. There is nothing occult or 
nothing magical about $10,000. If the 
amount should be increased, it is a 
question where the increase shall lie. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I would 
settle for most anything less than ten. 

Mr. CELLER. What, for example? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I would 
say six or seven is enough. 

Mr. CELLER. How much? 

Mr. CURTIS. of Nebraska. Six or 
seven. After all, if you double it, that is 
quite an increase. 

Mr. CELLER. Would the gentleman 
be willing to accept $7,500? I would be 
willing to accept that figure. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I will set- 
tle for that. 

Mr. CELLER. All right. I am not 
married to $10,000. As a matter of fact, 
a committee of judges comprising the 
senior circuit judges, who generally com- 
prise the Judicial Conference, did make 
a recommendation that the amount be 
elevated to $7,500. The subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary felt 
that that was a bit inadequate and raised 
it to $10,000. Frankly, representing the 
Committee on the Judiciary, I like to do 
what the Committee on the Judiciary 
wants, but personally I would be in favor 
of $7,500 and if a suitable amendment 
is offered to that effect, I would be will- 
ing to subscribe to it. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I appreci- 
ate the gentleman’s attitude, and I might 
say that my expression here this morn- 
ing in regard to this was prompted by a 
communication from the just retiring 
president of the Bar Association of the 
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Mr. CELLER. Yes, I think the bar 
association favors increasing the 
amount. 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. I wish to endorse 
what the distinguished gentleman from 
Nebraska has recommended, and which 
figure the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary has agreed 
to, $7,500. The reason I do that is I 
think the gentleman said the increased 
cost-of-living index reflects a 150 per- 
cent rise. 

Mr, CELLER. A little more than that. 

Mr. MORANO. Suppose you take that 
and add that to $3,000, what figure 
would you get? 

Mr. CELLER. You would get around 
$7,500. 

Mr. MORANO. If that amendment 
were offered, I would support it. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Mexico. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. The gentleman 
stated that the bar generally was in fa- 
vor of the increase in the amount. The 
letters and telegrams I have had from 
members of the bar of my State indicates 
they would like to have it left as it is at 
the present time, because it is too much 
of a hardship to increase it for the small 
cases we have in the West, that we can- 
not get into the Federal courts. 

Mr. CELLER. You can always go into 
the State courts. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. The members of 
the bar do not think those are piddling 
cases. 

Mr. CELLER. I would say in sub- 
stantial cases. We feel that $7,500 or 
$10,000 is a substantial amount, impor- 
tant enough to bring into the Federal 
court, but figures below that I think 
could very well be taken care of by the 
State court. But I would say to the 
gentleman this, that even at $7,000, in- 
creasing the jurisdictional amount to 
$7,000, it would not affect many cases in 
the Federal courts. It does not affect 
those cases where the Federal court is 
given by act of Congress original juris- 
diction, like copyright, patent, trade- 
mark, antitrust cases, employees’ liability 
cases, fair labor standard cases, ques- 
tions arising under civil rights, bank- 
ruptcy, immigration, and naturalization, 
income-tax cases, cases under the motor- 
vehicle law, the Jones Act, the Miller Act. 
Most of the cases would be unaffected 
by any increase in the jurisdictional 
amount, so in most cases I am sure the 
distinguished bar of the gentleman's 
State will accede to some change in the 
jurisdictional amount. It is rather 
anomalous that we should keep to a 
$3,000 jurisdictional amount, which was 
set so Many, Many years ago. It does 
not seem to comport with modern in- 
stances and conditions. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I just wanted to 
express that the bar of my State thinks 
the amount should stay as it is. Three 
thousands dollars is just as important 
to them as $10,000 to the rest of the 
country. 
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Mr. MORANO. What impact would 
this have on the State courts of the 
State of New York? If you increase the 
amount to too high a figure, would it in- 
crease their backlog? 

Mr. CELLER. The cases mostly af- 
fected would be either contract cases 
or tort cases. When it comes to a tort 
case, you can determine where you will 
bring your case by the amount you men- 
tion in your complaint. If you want 
to bring it in the Federal court you will 
say your damages are $20,000. If you 
want to bring it in the State court you 
will say they are under $7,500, if it is 
an unimportant case; so that we do not 
have any control over those cases, really. 
In New York State, as in every other 
State, counsel for the plaintiff has his 
own way of handling the situation, de- 
pending on whether he wants to bring 
the cases into the Federal courts or 
into the State courts. 

Mr. MORANO. I had a letter from 
an eminent lawyer in the State of Con- 
necticut in which he expressed the fear 
that this would increase the already 
heavy backlog the State courts of Con- 
necticut have to dispose of. 

Mr. CELLER. We are trying to re- 
lieve the number of cases brought in 
the Federal courts so that more cases 
can be brought in the State courts. That 
is what I hear all the time, That is the 
argument always advanced when we 
bring a bill here to increase the number 
of judgeships. 

Mr. MORANO. What would the gen- 
tleman’s answer be to this eminent law- 
yer that wrote me from Connecticut? 

Mr. CELLER. If there are many 
cases brought in the State courts, the 
answer is very simple, that the State 
legislature increase the number of 
judges of the State courts. I should 
think that would be the answer. 

Mr. MORANO. Rather than increase 
the number of judges in the Federal 
court? 

Mr. CELLER. I believe the criterion 
should be the following: Is the case a 
substantial case? Is it important 
enough to rise, shall I say, to the dignity 
of being brought in the Federal court? 
If it is such a case it should be brought 
in the Federal court. But this is a pretty 
good standard to fix. Say it is $7,500. 
If the amount involved is $7,500, I should 
say it is important enough to bring it 
into the Federal court, if they want to 
bring it in there. But you must remem- 
ber, in regard to the jurisdictional 
amount in controversy, you cannot bring 
a case into a Federal court unless it 
arises out of some Federal law, or unless 
there is a diversity of citizenship. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say a while ago that ex- 
ceptions are made in this law so that 
any case in interstate commerce can 
be brought into the Federal courts re- 
gardless of what amount is fixed here? 

Mr. CELLER. There are a number 
of statutes which grant original jurisdic- 
tion to the Federal courts, and they 
cannot be brought into the State courts, 
such cases, for example, arising out of 
bankruptcy and patents and copyrights 
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and trade-marks. There are scores of 
statutes which say that the case must 
be brought into the Federal court. That 
is what I meant to state. 

Mr. GROSS. There could be a pro- 
hibition against some cases arising out 
of interstate commerce, not coming into 
the Federal court by virtue of this bill; 
is that correct? 

Mr. CELLER. Oh yes; that is true 
with reference to cases arising out of 
interstate commerce. 

Mr. GROSS. Then what would hap- 
pen to those cases which were in viola- 
tion of interstate commerce; where 
would they go? 

Mr. CELLER. It would depend upon 
the nature of the cause of action. 

Mr. GROSS. Suppose they were be- 
low $10,000, which would be the amount 
fixed here? 

Mr. CELLER. If they were ordinary 
contract cases or tort cases or cases of 
that sort, and did not grow out of these 
statutes which grant exclusive jurisdic- 
tion to the Federal court, then they 
would go into the State courts, if they 
are under $7,500, if we pass this bill, 
and they would go into the Federal court 
r they are above $7,500, if we pass this 

III. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Knowing 
that this bill was going to come up, and 
feeling that the bill was a meritorous 
bill, one which would work an economy 
for the Federal Government, insure that 
important litigation would be brought 
before the Federal courts, and tend to 
diminish the overcrowding of the Fed- 
eral courts, I intended to favor the legis- 
lation but felt that I should ask my local 
bar association in Jacksonville, Fla., 
what their opinions were on this subject. 
They circularized the members of the bar 
association, and received 61 responses. 
The responses showed 39 were opposed to 
the legislation and 22 in favor of it. 
That was with reference to the $10,000 
figure. It seems to me that if some ad- 
justment is made in the bill to fix the 
amount at say $7,500, it might conform 
to the desires of the people whom I have 
the honor to represent, I favor an 
amendment to set the figure at $7,500. 

Mr. CELLER. I would agree with the 
bar association of the gentleman’s State 
in that regard. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER. I do not want the im- 
pression to be gained that we are going 
to save many, many cases from going 
into Federal court. It has been esti- 
mated by the administrator of the Fed- 
eral courts, that the most we could prob- 
ably save would be 7 percent of the total 
number of cases. We would divert about 
7 percent of the cases that now gravi- 
tate to the Federal court. We would 
divert them back to the State courts. I 
do hope, therefore, that with this 
amendment which will soon be offered, 
the bill will be passed. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEATING], a member of our committee, 
5 minutes. 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, as I 
recall it, this bill was reported unani- 
mously by our committee, and is gen- 
erally supported by the members. As 
various bills have come before us from 
time to time to increase the number of 
Federal judges, the argument has been 
made by those opposing the bills, includ- 
ing the present speaker, that the busi- 
ness of the Federal courts would be con- 
siderably reduced if efforts were made 
to increase the jurisdictional limit. 
Now, it appears, as the chairman of our 
committee has indicated, the civil cases 
involving private litigants are on an 
average about three times longer than 
the Government civil cases, and much 
longer normally than the criminal cases. 
Thus to whatever extent we can cut 
down on those, it should lessen the con- 
stant pressure upon us to increase the 
number of Federal judges throughout 
the country. 

It appears that a raise in the juris- 
dictional limit from $3,000 to $10,000 
would eliminate 39 percent of the pres- 
ent contract cases between private liti- 
gants, and would eliminate 13 percent 
of the personal injury cases. Of course, 
it is a fact that in personal injury cases 
in a great many instances the plaintiff 
might well ask for an amount over the 
jurisdictional limit, even though we 
raised it and thereby vitiate to a de- 
gree the advantage gained by this 
change. If the limit is increased to only 
$7,500, as has been suggested, that would 
eliminate 33 percent of the purely con- 
tract cases, and only 11 percent of the 
personal injury cases. 

In numbers, it is estimated that the 
increase to $7,500 would reduce the num- 
ber of cases 2,690 in the various Federal 
courts. An increase to $10,000 would 
eliminate 3,181 of those cases. 

There is no point in repeating in de- 
tail the argument so ably advanced by 
our chairman with regard to the reduc- 
tion in the value of the dollar, and the 
fact that today $10,000 is certainly no 
more than was $3,000 when that juris- 
dictional limit was set. 

It seems to me this is a constructive 
measure and should have the support of 
the House. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I believe the 
Judiciary Committee considered several 
bills, running all the way from $7,500 up 
to $15,000. 

Mr. KEATING. There were several, 
and I think the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I understand 
the subcommittee which considered this 
matter recommended as a fair compro- 
mise that it should be $10,000. 

Mr. KEATING. I am subject to cor- 
rection, but I believe the subcommittee 
recommended $7,500, and that the full 
committee agreed upon $10,000. That is 
my recollection. 

Mr. CELLER. If the gentleman will 
yield, I think that is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Nevertheless, 
the final recommendation of the Judici- 
ary Committee, without objection, was 
$10,000. 
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Mr, KEATING. That is correct. It is 
my recollection there was no dissent 
from this figure in the committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia, I am just 
wondering why all this talk about reduc- 
ing it to $7,500. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], for whom we all 
have high respect, has made that sugges- 
tion, and has indicated that he proposes 
to offer an amendment. Personally, I 
think I would be opposed to the amend- 
ment, but in any event I think the juris- 
dictional limit should be raised. I believe 
I prefer $10,000, but I would be happy 
to hear the arguments advanced for a 
lesser increase. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. There was a committee 
composed of senior circuit court judges 
which went into this matter and they 
rendered a report. They recommended 
$7,500 rather than $10,000. That is why 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Cur- 
Tis] propounded his question. In view of 
that important support for $7,500, I said 
I would go along with it. It is true the 
full committee of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee voted $10,000 limit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
LMr. WILSON]. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. LYLE] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Chairman, words are 
& powerful and beautiful weapon when 
properly used to bring out the good and 
to inspire mankind to better efforts. On 
the other hand, words are a dangerous 
weapon when loosely used to stir up pas- 
sion and spread false philosophies. 

It is particularly unfortunate when 
the President of the United States uses 
such loose language as did Mr. Truman 
in an address before the Americans for 
Democratic Action last week in discuss- 
ing the issue of ownership of the min- 
erals under the lands off the shore of 
the United States. 

I reluctantly quote the very loose and 
unbecoming language: 

Talk about corruption. Talk about steal- 
ing from the people. This would be robbery 
in broad daylight, and on a colossal scale. It 
would make Teapot Dome look like small 
change, 


The President most assuredly is en- 
titled to believe as he wishes with refer- 
ence to this controversy. He has no 
right, either as a private individual or 
as President of the United States to 
loosely charge that those who firmly be- 
lieve that these resources belong to the 
individual States are guilty of theft or 
corruption. Neither the history, the ju- 
risprudence, or the facts back up such 
wild assertions. 

Mr. Chairman, what this country 
needs is not more Americans for Demo- 
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cratic Action. It needs more Democrats 
for American action. It needs more Re- 
publicans for American action. 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, there is not too much controversy 
about this bill, with the possible excep- 
tion of the amount. As has been stat- 
ed, I believe there were five separate 
bills introduced. One bill, introduced by 
our former colleague from Texas, Mr. 
Gossett, proposed to raise the amount 
to $15,000. The others ranged from 
$5,000 or $6,000 on up to $7,000 or 
$10,000. 

There is a very sound reason why the 
Federal courts should have jurisdiction 
of cases involving diversity of citizen- 
ship, and that is the matter of service. 
As all you who are lawyers and have 
practiced know, when you file a suit in 
a State court, in order to get service on 
a defendant, unless it is a resident cor- 
poration, he must come into the State; 
whereas in the Federal court the oppor- 
tunity for service is greater; you can 
serve him out of the State. So there is 
a very sound reason for having jurisdic- 
tion in the Federal court in cases involv- 
ing diversity of citizenship. 

But the amount is another thing. I 
agree with the argument that the 
amount involved should be raised to 
some extent because, as has been stated 
by several Members, our Federal courts 
are important constitutional courts; 
they are courts that handle to a large 
extent very important business; they 
are courts that should not waste too 
much of their time on small and unim- 
portant litigation. It has been said, and 
I think without doubt is true, that the 
inflationary trend caused by a number 
of things in this country has lowered 
the value of the dollar to various esti- 
mates by economists; we hear some say 
it is down to 20 cents, some say 50 cents, 
some say 40, but we all know that at the 
grocery store we come away with a very 
small package of groceries for a rather 
big bill. 

I think this raise, or one close to it, is 
justified; but I fear that it will not to any 
great extent stop litigation in the Fed- 
eral courts because, as you know—and 
I have practiced law 30 years and spent 
about 3 years on the bench—as you know, 
lawyers when they bring damage suits 
under common law, or tort actions, it is 
very easy for them to add four, five, ten, 
or fifteen thousand dollars with a flick 
of the pen. But on contracts, on a liqui- 
dated executory contract, it might be 
difficult where he could not raise the 
amount, so he would have to bring it on 
the contract itself. 

Again, in States which have work- 
men’s compensation law where the 
amount involved, as is the case in Texas, 
401 weeks for permanent total disability 
with a $25 maximum per week, that 
would be $10,025 and would raise the 
amount above the $10,000, so you would 
not stop removal of cases of that char- 
acter to the Federal court. The ques- 
tion of diversity of citizenship where 
the insurer is a nonresident corpora- 
tion, of course, does not involve more 
than a small percentage of cases. It 
varies in the States, but most of the 
workmen’s compensation is carried in 
local or domestic companies. 
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I feel, however, that the limit should 
be raised to $7,500, and I would vote for 
it; and I have no objection to raising it 
to $10,000. Some reasonable raise is 
necessary because the business of the 
Federal courts of this country is becom- 
ing so great in certain districts that the 
dockets are way behind. New business 
is constantly being created for the Fed- 
eral courts due to the fact that when 
Congress passes bills new questions are 
raised and new jurisdiction is conferred 
upon the Federal courts, especially in 
control laws of all kinds, and in all kinds 
of emergency legislation; they naturally 
give the Federal courts more business. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The only objec- 
tion I have heard advanced against the 
bill, and I do not know that I am influ- 
enced by it, but there seems to be some 
logic behind it, is that as you increase 
this to $10,000 it tends to stop persons 
who are not possessed of much money 
from going into the Federal court. Can 
the gentleman address himself to that 
point? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. If I under- 
stand the gentleman’s question, of 
course, nobody is deprived of an oppor- 
tunity to go to his own State courts; he 
can always file a damage suit in any 
amount from 1 cent up, in his own State 
court. This bill only regulates that type 
of case that involves diversity of citi- 
zenship. That is where you live in one 
State and I live in another, or as one 
case I handled in the Federal court, 
where a citizen of Mexico sued a citizen 
of Texas. That confers jurisdiction on 
the Federal court. It certainly would 
not deprive any man of having his day 
in court, although it would deprive him 
of going to the Federal court unless his 
lawsuit involved the minimum amount 
set forth in the law. It would not de- 
prive him of going to the courthouse, 
however. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. STEED. Could the gentleman 
give us any information as to the prob- 
able amount of work that would be saved 
in Federal courts as between these two 
figures of $7,500 and $10,000? 

Mr. WILSON of Texas. I am very 
sorry but I do not believe anybody has 
accurate statistics. I do not believe that 
anybody can give an accurate right- 
down-to-the-case estimate of what would 
be saved or what would not be saved; 
but from the report of the committee, 
and I am sure this is based upon the 
administrative division of the Supreme 
Court and their records, and some of 
that would be a guess, if $7,500 were the 
minimum there would be 6 percent less 
cases filed in the Federal court. If the 
jurisdictional amount was raised to 
$7,500, it would be 6 percent. If raised 
to $10,000, 7.2 percent of the cases would 
not be filed. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Bryson]. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
delighted to identify myself as being 
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in favor of the enactment of this meas- 
ure as reported by the Committee on 
the Judiciary to the House. Like a great 
majority of the Members of the House 
I was a practitioner at the bar for a good 
many years. Sometimes I wish I had 
remained there; I probably would have 
been better off financially. 

Mr. CELLER. But we would not be 
better off. 

Mr. BRYSON. I thank the gentle- 
man. That is grossly exaggerated but 
rather than be ornery I will admit it 
for the record. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. And if the gen- 
tleman as a practitioner had a case in 
Washington, his expenses would be de- 
ductible from his gross income as a busi- 
ness expense? 

Mr. BRYSON. I understand that to 
be true. 

As is well known, the Committee on 
the Judiciary is composed entirely of 
lawyers. Incidentally, during this ses- 
sion of Congress, and I am told for the 
first time in the history of the Congress, 
we are honored to have a distinguished 
former judge of the opposite sex serving 
with us. We are delighted to have her 
although she belongs to the minority 
party. 

There is a tendency throughout the 
country, both in State and Federal 
courts, as evidenced by the introduction 
of this bill, to raise the jurisdiction of 
the courts. Incidentally, most of my 
practice was in the State courts. I pre- 
ferred to practice in the State courts be- 
cause the jurors are drawn from a 
smaller territory and it is of great as- 
sistance in trying cases to know the 
jurors individually. 

I would like to pay a word of tribute 
here to the integrity and honor of our 
courts. It is amazing to observe, to 
study, to know and understand that 
through all the turbulent years of our 
Government's existence there has fallen 
so little suspicion or criticism upon the 
judiciary. Oh, I know we criticize the 
other two branches of the Government, 
the executive and the legislative, and I 
reserve the right to differ with members 
of the bench. But as a whole, we have 
had splendid success and great integrity 
from our bench. 

As you know, one of the most trying 
controversies in our country’s history is 
now pending before the courts, and 
whatever is the outcome I am satisfied 
it will be for the best interest of our great 
country. 

It seems to me that the only real con- 
troversy here is how much it should be. 
I believe it is quite generally agreed that 
there should be an increase in the 
amount which constitutes a cause for 
removal from the State court to the 
Federal Court. Personally I do not be- 
lieve the amount stipulated in the bill, 
$10,000, is unreasonable or excessive. 
There is no use to point out that the 
value of the dollar has greatly depre- 
ciated. Some wit observed recently that 
if food and clothing and other essentials 
of life continue to increase in cost, it 
might be more profitable to eat money 
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than use it to purchase food. But be 
that as it may, I think it appears to 
everyone of us that some increase in this 
matter is in order. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I was interested to note 
this polite admission that the dollar has 
depreciated two-thirds of its value in 20 
years. 

Mr. BRYSON. Well, I do not know 
what the percentage is, but I think a 
wayfarer would recognize the fact that 
it has greatly depreciated. Whether 
that is to be attributed to one or sev- 
eral causes is controversial. I am in 
hearty accord with the idea of increas- 
ing the jurisdictional amount. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRYSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. While my friend 
is in a philosophical frame of mind might 
I ask him whether he would rather have 
the purchasing value of the dollar today 
as it is compared to the purchasing value 
of the dollar in 1931 and 1932? 

Mr. BRYSON. Well, sir, I will answer 
by saying that after taxes, as high as 
they are, we have more money now to 
spend than we had when I came to Con- 
gress 14 years ago. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the bill will 


pass. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Michigan, [Miss THomp- 
son]. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, as a member of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary I should like to ex- 
tend my thanks to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from South Carolina for the very 
fine compliments that he has paid me. I 
should like to reply in kind that it was 
my privilege to travel to California and 
to sit in a committee hearing with the 
distinguished gentleman, and I found 
that he was just as complimentary and 
just as considerate in that meeting, with 
all of the people out there and with the 
members of the committee, as he is with 
the people in his own district. 

Mr. Chairman, in regard to H. R. 
3098, I think this is a good bill, and I 
hope that it will pass. I would like to 
keep the jurisdictional limit at $10,000 
by reason of the fact that the dollar 
has depreciated over the years, and from 
all indications it will continue to depreci- 
ate for some time to come. I believe the 
amount of $10,000 is proper, and I hope 
that the bill will pass. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GRAHAM. May I say to the 
gentlewoman, as one of the older mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
that we welcome her coming to our 
committee. She has brought a great 
deal of prestige to it. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. WALTER] and 
I discussed this matter when she was 
first assigned to that committee, and we 
both are in accord that she has added 
a great deal to that committee, and I 
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am sure she has done so by her work. 
We appreciate the value of her work and 
the splendid job that she is doing. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no more requests for time. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, in the last 20 years 
there have been many new Federal laws 
placed on the statute books. The Fed- 
eral courts have literally become almost 
bogged down with work of that char- 
acter, something the courts never had 
to deal with before. As a consequence, 
I think, every Federal court in the 
United States has its hands full. As 
gentlemen know, I served as United 
States attorney in Pittsburgh and am 
familiar with the practice on both the 
criminal and civil sides. I know that 
today the volume of work devolving on 
the courts is tremendous, and every 
manner of relief possible should be 
granted. I think if we would keep the 
amount at $10,000 we would keep out 
of the courts many of the minor cases 
that should go to the State courts for 
action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That sections 1331 
and 1332 of title 28, United States Code, 
are amended to read as follows: 


“§ 1331. Federal question; amount in con- 
troversy 

“The district courts shall have original 
jurisdiction of all civil actions wherein the 
matter in controversy exceeds the sum or 
value of $10,000, exclusive of interest and 
costs, and arises under the Constitution, 
laws, or treaties of the United States. 


“§ 1332. Diversity of citizenship; amount in 
controversy 

“(a) The district courts shall have orig- 
inal jurisdiction of all civil actions where 
the matter in controversy exceeds the sum 
or value of $10,000, exclusive of interest and 
costs, and is between— 

“(1) citizens of different States; 

“(2) citizens of a State, and foreign states 
or citizens or subjects thereof; 

“(3) citizens of different States and in 
which foreign states or citizens or subjects 
thereof are additional parties. 

“(b) The word ‘States’, as used in this 
section, includes the Territories and the 
District of Columbia.” 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Curtis of 
Nebraska: 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “$10,000” and 
insert “$7,500.” 

2, line 8, strike out “$10,000” and 

insert “$7,500.” 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I sincerely hope the committee will 
follow the suggestion that will be made 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary that this 
amendment be accepted. I think it 
would be utterly wrong for me to stand 
here and suggest that this jurisdictional 
amount be not raised at all. By the same 
token, I think it is going a little too far 
to raise it 3% times. The amendment I 
have offered would increase this juris- 
dictional amount 2% times. 

I call your attention to the fact that 
this distinguished committee of judges 
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recommended $7,500. I do not think they 
did it on the basis of statistics. Some- 
times we here in the Congress are carried 
away by statistics and forget that our 
job is to do justice. I believe the recom- 
mendation of those judges fixing the 
amount at $7,500 was made for good 
reasons. I think that we should follow 
their recommendation. 

If increasing the amount 2½ times is 
not enough, the Congress can later con- 
sider it. Why cannot we fix it at this 
lesser amount now and see how it works 
out for a few years? This jurisdictional 
limit started at $500; it was raised, it 
went back once, and now it is $3,000. 

The point I am trying to make is this: 
Those of us who represent a rural area 
find a more conservative economy. We 
do not deal in such large amounts. The 
Federal courts should not be closed to us. 

Our job is not to take all work away 
from the Federal courts, it is to do 
justice, 

Ten thousand dollars is too high for a 
rural area. These rural people are not 
responsible for the fact that the dockets 
in Federal courts are cluttered up. We 
in the Congress must share the blame not 
alone for the inflation, but the fact that 
we have increased the jurisdiction and 
the scope of the Government of the 
United States, and increased taxes and 
done all of these other things which have 
added a workload to every department 
of Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

(Mr. Curtis of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to proceed for five 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not think we should go this 
far in depriving certain litigants of go- 
ing into the Federal court. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. MORANO. Icompliment the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska on his very fine 
statement. Would you not agree with 
me that the higher figure of $10,000 
would keep the little litigant, and the 
little fellow, from getting into the Fed- 
eral court, and particularly so where the 
State court had a heavy backlog, which 
would result in the little fellow not being 
able as a practical matter to get into any 
court of law at all for the adjudication 
of his case? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I think it 
discriminates against the area where our 
business transactions are in smaller 
amounts of money. I think this repre- 
sents the opinion of the bar of my State. 
Furthermore, my State has not failed to 
provide adequate State courts. It is not 
a question of shifting the burden from 
the States to the Federal courts. I ap- 
preciate very much if the chairman of 
the committee would see fit to accept 
this amendment. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. CELLER. I have great respect not 
only for the present speaker, but I have 
great respect for the judicial conference, 
In all my work in the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I like to follow the recom- 
mendations of the judicial conference. 
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That conference was presided over by the 
very distinguished Judge of the United 
States Supreme Court, Judge Vinson, 
who stated and recommended that the 
jurisdictional amount shall be $7,500. In 
view thereof, I shall not object to the 
gentlemen’s amendment. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. It may be just 
possible that there might be some Mem- 
ber in the House besides the gentleman 
from New York, and who objects to the 
$7,500 figure. Therefore, I would like to 
inquire of the gentleman, in view of the 
question asked by the gentleman from 
Connecticut, and the answer of the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska, as to whether or 
not this would discriminate against the 
small individual with a small claim or 
Small case so far as going into the Su- 
preme Court is involved. I think the 
gentleman said it would. But, would it 
also not discriminate against him in an- 
other way? Many of these cases are 
against corporations where the small in- 
dividual citizen in a State has a case 
against the corporation, and the individ- 
ual citizen sues the corporation. Imme- 
diately, the corporation takes the case 
away from the local courts, far off to 
some Federal court and compels the lit- 
tle individual citizen to go to great ex- 
pense by having to go to the Federal 
court in some distant city to defend him- 
self before one of these so-called blue 
ribbon juries. We should think about 
that. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. The gen- 
tleman is talking about the problem of 
juggling jurisdiction and wearing out 
litigants. That is a different problem 
than we are dealing with today. I do 
not favor such a practice, but it cannot 
be justly solved by raising the jurisdic- 
tional amount, 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Is that not ex- 
actly the other side of the picture? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Not of this 
picture. It is a different problem. It 
will still be here if you leave it at 810,000. 
I hope my amendment will prevail. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. One other 
question. Is it your opinion that the 
Federal judges are willing and ready to 
give up any powers, authority, or juris- 
diction that they now have? 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Oh, I 
would think so. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Seemingly not 
in this particular case. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired, 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment, 
and I ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, 
according to the figures compiled in the 
report of the committee, the difference 
in the number of cases affected between 
fixing the limit at $7,500 or $10,000 is the 
difference between 2,690 and 3,181. In 
other words, what we are talking about 
in arguing on this particular amend- 
ment is 491 cases, or 1.1 percent in the 
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total case load in the Federal court. 
Raising the jurisdictional minimum to 
$7,500 would cut the case load, or it 
might possibly cut the case load 6.1 per- 
cent, and raising it to $10,000 might pos- 
sibly cut the case load 7.2 percent. It 
has been aptly said that statistics to an 
advocate are like a lamp post to a drunk, 
They lend support but do not help much 
to dispel the confusion. I think that 
may apply somewhat to these statistics, 
The cases that are involved in this Fed- 
eral question, diversification of citizen- 
ship, involve largely contract actions and 
tort actions. There has been no break- 
down, and as far as I know there are no 
figures available to show the percentage 
of contract cases involved and the per- 
centage of tort cases involved. But, as 
a practical matter, raising the jurisdic- 
tional minimum to either $7,500 or $10,- 
000 will not eliminate many of the tort 
actions from the Federal courts. 

It is a very simple matter for any law- 
yer in drawing his complaint to simply 
raise the amount he asks for to $7,500 or 
$10,000 or $100,000. So what we are 
actually talking about are contract cases, 
where the amount in dispute can be 
readily determined, and cannot be tam- 
pered with and raised by a simple flip of 
the pen. If our objective is to actually 
reduce the case load in the Federal 
courts—and there is no question but that 
the case load is extremely heavy and ac- 
tion must be taken to lower it if we are 
not to go on adding Federal judges from 
now to doomsday—that was brought in 
the debate on the judgeship bill a few 
weeks ago, but if we are to have any 
appreciable effect in reducing the case 
load of the Federal courts, we are cer- 
tainly going to have to raise the mini- 
mum to at least $10,000, because, as has 
been shown by these figures, the only 
percentage of the total load that is in- 
volved in this particular amendment is 
1 percent. That covers both contract 
cases and tort cases. If you subtract 
from that 1 percent the number of tort 
cases, which I think would figure very 
largely in the amount, you have some- 
thing less than 1 percent involved in this 
$2,500 difference between the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
oe and the amount stated in the 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. The gen- 
tleman's figures indicate that we are 
quibbling over about 1 percent. Why 
not concede it? 

It is my contention that to place the 
limit at $10,000 will have an adverse sec- 
tional effect in some rural sections where 
our prices and values do not run as high, 
where our contracts are not for as great 
amounts. The gentleman’s very argu- 
ment of holding it down to $7,500 can 
only be construed as increasing it 215 
times. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. It is in those 
same rural areas that the defending cor- 
porations take advantage of litigants by 
withdrawing cases to the Federal courts; 
so it is a double-edge sword as far as 
saying that it is a sectional burden. I 
still claim that our primary objective 
is to reduce the case load in the Federal 
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courts, and if we are to have any sub- 

stantial result from this legislation we 

are going to have to stick to the figure of 
10,000. 

3 Mr.SADLAK. Mr. Chairman, will the 

gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield. 

Mr. SADLAK. Will the gentleman tell 
us the source of the figures he gave at 
the outset of his talk? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. This is from the 
report of the committee, and is based 
upon the hearings held by the subcom- 
mittee which considered the bill. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CRUMPACKER. I yield. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Is it not a fact 
that the point which the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown] made, is an impor- 
tant one in this matter before us today, 
that actually litigants with small claims 
may be very materially benefited by an 
increase in the jurisdiction which would 
prevent the removal of cases to the Fed- 
eral courts, to cities which are distant 
from the rural areas? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes; that is cor- 
rect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

(On request of Mr. McCuttocn, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. CRUMPACKER 
was allowed to proceed for four addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Is it not a fact 
that if there be the impression among 
the membership that this is contrary to 
the interests of the small litigant, the 
impression is not entirely correct, and 
that jurisdiction at $10,000 will result in 
litigants in small cases who bring their 
suits in the State court remaining there 
unless the amount is beyond the limit in 
question? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Actually it is 
the small litigants in the more remote 
rural areas who will benefit most from 
this piece of legislation. 

Mr. M . And that is a 
point which was clearly made by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Brown] in the 
first instance. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Am I to 
understand this colloquy indicates that a 
Federal court is some place you go when 
you do not want to have justice? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I certainly 
would not want to convey that impres- 
sion. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I am glad 
that no such impression was sought. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. In the case of 
litigants whose claims involve a small 
amount of money it is not only a saving 
of time but a saving of money to them 
if they can thresh their difference out 
in the local State courts without being 
dragged into a Federal court some place 
distant from where they live. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. The prob- 
lem of juggling cases from one court to 
another is something that will not be 
cured by raising the limit to $10,000. I 
am opposed to that practice, but it is not 
involved in this bill. 
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Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, the impression 
I sought to leave was that there are many 
litigants with small cases who wish to 
have their cases tried in the State courts, 
as was so ably pointed out by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina; the jurors are 
known to the trial lawyers; they live in 
the neighborhood where the cause of 
action rises, and they have ready access 
to those people and would rather have 
their cases tried there than in the Fed- 
eral courts at a distant point. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The question of 
jurisdiction in the case of diversity of 
citizenship is one that interests me. Un- 
less he can bring his suit in a Federal 
court how can a person living in Massa- 
chusetts get jurisdiction on somebody 
who lives in New York unless he hap- 
pened to be able to serve him while the 
New Yorker was in the State of Massa- 
chusetts? That is the question that 
presents itself to me. I wish the gen- 
tleman would touch upon that point. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, 
the bulk of litigation that arises between 
individuals who are residents of different 
States involves automobile accidents. 
In most States of the Union there are 
special statutes providing for service of 
process on some official within the State, 
which service will be considered as con- 
structively effective on the foreign citi- 
zen. Beyond the automobile accident 
cases, the other cases you get generally 
are those cases involving corporations 
which do business in many States of the 
Union and they can, of course, be served 
with a process within any State where 
they do business. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Further in an- 
swer to the question and a very good 
question, raised by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, it should be pointed out, 
of course, that every State in the Union 
has a law which requires a foreign cor- 
poration doing business within that 
State to name a statutory agent within 
the State upon whom service can be 
made; in other words they can be sued 
within that State. That is the law, I 
think the gentleman will find, in Massa- 
chusetts, in Ohio as well as every other 
State in the Union. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
is correct, but that does not cover the 
whole situation. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. If the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts had been 
paying attention, the gentleman from 
Indiana gave the reply to his question. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
is talking about corporations, but there 
are an awful lot of human beings. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The gentle- 
man from Indiana explained about the 
human beings, too, but I think the gen- 
tleman's attention was drawn aside and 
he did not hear it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I want to say 
that as a publisher my friend qualifies 
very well as a good lawyer. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. May I say to 
the gentleman that I have not as many 
degrees in law as he possesses. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am compli- 
menting the gentleman and he com- 
mences to get provoked. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of tie 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it has not been so many 
weeks since we had a judgeship bill up to 
create a whole flock of new Federal 
judgeships. That same situation has 
been going on for a good many years I 
know. We have had several new flocks 
of Federal judges since I have been in 
Congress. That last bill was turned 
down. One of the reasons it was turned 
down, in my opinion, was because this 
bill was coming up and it was pretty well 
understood that the jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts was going to be raised to 
a $10,000 minimum which would relieve 
the Federal courts of much of this 
work. The Judiciary Committee re- 
ported, unanimously, that the proper 
amount was to be $10,000. Therefore, I 
was somewhat surprised when the chair- 
man of that committee repudiated the 
action of his committee and recom- 
mended $7,500. I do not know the right 
amount, but I do know that these Fed- 
eral judges have been increasing mighty 
fast and the cost of them has been in- 
creasing mighty fast. It seems to me 
that you gentlemen who believe in State 
jurisdiction, State rights, and all the rest 
of it might think for a minute or two 
before you cut this down. 

You know, you have a lot of litigants 
back home who do not want to be 
dragged into a Federal court. I used to 
practice law once myself. Let us take a 
stituation in my own district. Let us 
say you brought a suit down here in 
Westmoreland County, one of these far- 
off counties from Alexandria. You pos- 
sibly are suing a defendant from the 
State of Maine in an automobile acci- 
dent, and he is insured. He has an in- 
surance company up in Massachusetts, 
let us say. That insurance company 
whose attorney defends the case, has it 
removed to the Federal Court. The 
same thing is true if the corporation is 
a defendant. Of course, corporations 
are citizens of anywhere. That is a 
fiction of the law to help them defend 
themselves. They come in and say: We 
are a citizen of Massachusetts, therefore 
we want to haul this fellow from away 
down yonder on the Eastern Shore to 
Alexandria to try his case. So this poor 
fellow who is just about managing to 
get along, instead of being able to try 
his case in his own county by a jury of 
his own people who know him, is dragged 
up to Alexandria. There a jury is 
picked from all over the eastern section 
of Virginia. He has to bring his wit- 
nesses 100 or 200 miles in order to get his 
case tried before a judge he never heard 
of, by a jury he never heard of. 

Now I think that that is a matter that 
you all might take into consideration 
a little bit. I happen to know that this 
bill, or legislation similar to it, has been 
before the last three or four Congresses. 
But. the committee. after full considera- 
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tion of this matter, after all of their de- 
liberations and all of their considera- 
tions, and after consideration of the 
judges’ suggestion that it ought to be 
$7,500, the committee unanimously 
agreed that the amount was to be $10,- 
000. So, I do not see why we just do not 
stand by the committee. 

I have great respect for the Federal 
judges; I know many of them, and they 
are friends of mine. They are human 
like everybody else; they would like to 
maintain, I think, a fair amount of juris- 
diction, but I notice whenever we come 
in with a bill for another flock of judges 
to try these cases, that we always have 
the Judicial Council saying, “Yes, we 
need them; the courts are overcrowded 
with business.” Now, if they are over- 
crowded with business, let us put some of 
this business back in the State courts 
where it properly belongs. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. I agree 
with the gentleman that this amount 
ought to be raised. But, does not the 
gentleman agree that to raise it 2½ 
times is quite a reasonable raise? It is 
three thousand now, especially when this 
is supported by this eminent committee 
of judges who, in their long experience, 
place it at that figure. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I agree that 
the Committee on the Judiciary has been 
considering this matter during three or 
four Congresses, and I agree that we 
have heard from the Judicial Council 
and that they have taken into consider- 
ation the views of the Judicial Council, 
and I agree that the committee agreed 
that it ought to be $10,000, and I agree 
with the committee that it ought to be 
$10,000. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman has 
made quite a point of the pressure for 
more Federal judges, and certainly we 
have had, in the short time I have been 
here, but will the gentleman not admit 
that there was just a little bit of politics 
in this demand for all of these Federal 
judges, the whole demand not being oc- 
casioned by the work? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. No; that was 
not the case with me at all. 

Mr. GROSS. That was not the case 
with me either. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I was op- 
posed to creating more Federal judges. 

Mr. GROSS. I remember when Cleve- 
land wanted an additional Federal judge 
a year ago. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Politics did 
not actuate me. The gentleman prob- 
ably was actuated by the fact that he 
thought it was political. 

Mr. GROSS. I certainly did. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided, 
and there were—ayes 17, noes 29. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, and I object to the vote on the 
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ground that a quorum is not present, and 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise, and on 
that I demand tellers. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order against 
the request for tellers that it is dilatory. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion that 
the Committee rise is in order. 

Tellers were ordered, and the chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. CELLER and 
Mr. GRAHAM. 

The Committee divided; and the tell- 
ers reported that there were—ayes 21, 
noes 26. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I withdraw the point of order that 
a quorum is not present and my objec- 
tion to the vote on that ground. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Curtis of Ne- 
braska: On page 1, line 8, strike out “$10,- 
000” and insert 88.500“, and on page 2, line 
8, strike out “$10,000” and insert “$8,500”. 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I hope the committee will see fit to 
accept this amendment. It is my feeling 
that to raise this jurisdictional amount 
from $3,000 to $10,000 is too drastic. 
This amendment would fix it at $8,500. 
I urge its adoption. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Nebraska said something about the in- 
tegrity of the Federal courts. I do not 
think it was the intention of anybody to 
question the integrity of the Federal 
courts. However, I think there are 
Members of the House here who have 
full confidence in the State courts. We 
in Ohio do, in any event. 

The matter has been rather fully dis- 
cussed. I again say, however, that this 
amendment operates both ways. The 
limitation of $10,000 in many instances 
works to the benefit and advantage of 
small litigants where they wish to have 
their cases tried in a State court, close 
at home. 

I remain of the opinion that the 
amount agreed upon by the committee, 
$10,000, is the amount which is proper in 
view of all the facts. I think the amend- 
ment offered by the able gentleman 
from Nebraska, with due respect to his 
long service here, should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. CURTIS]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Morano) there 
were—ayes 12, noes 36. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Lyte, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3098) to amend sections 1331 and 
1332 of title 28, United States Code, re- 
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lating to amount in controversy, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 553, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 
fee motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


COLLBRAN RECLAMATION PROJECT 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up the 
resolution (H. Res. 635) providing for 
the consideration of H. R. 2813, a bill to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to construct, operate and maintain the 
Collbran reclamation project, Colorado, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in or- 
der to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 2813) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Collbran reclamation proj- 
ect, Colorado. That after general debate 
which shall be confined to the bill and con- 
tinue not to exceed 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, this resolu- 
tion makes in order the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 2813) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate, and maintain the Collbran rec- 
lamation project in the State of Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no requests for 
time, and I now yield one-half of my 
time to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
as the gentleman from Texas [Mr. LYLE] 
said, this rule makes in order considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 2813, introduced by 
the gentleman from Colorado IMr. 
AspINaLLI, to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Collbran reclamation proj- 
ect, Colorado, a project which your com- 
mittees have found to be very necessary 
and very much worth while in the de- 
fense effort. 

I have no further request for time, and 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose 
of supplying water for the irrigation of ap- 
proximately 21,000 acres of land and for mu- 
nicipal, domestic, industrial, and stockwater 
uses and of producing and disposing of hydro- 
electric power and, as incidental to said pur- 
poses, for the further purpose of providing 
for the preservation and propagation of fish 
and wildlife, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to construct the Collbran recla- 
mation project, Colorado, substantially in ac- 
cord with the plans set forth in the 
of the Bureau of Reclamation approved by 
him, May 9, 1950, the estimated construction 
cost of which project is approximately $13,- 
300,000, and to operate and maintain the 
same. 

Sec. 2. In constructing, operating, and 
maintaining the Collbran project, the Secre- 
tary shall be governed by the Federal reclama- 
tion laws (act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, 
and acts amendatory thereof or supplemen- 
tary thereto) except so far as these laws are 
inconsistent with this act: Provided, That 
any contract entered into pursuant to sub- 
section (d) of section 9 of the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939 (53 Stat. 1187) may pro- 
vide that the general repayment obligation 
shall be spread in annual installments, in 
number and amounts satisfactory to the 
Secretary, over a period of not exceeding 50 
years, exclusive of any development period 
as therein provided, for any project contract 
unit or for any irrigation block, if the project 
contract unit be divided into two or more 
irrigation blocks. 

Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this act. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I appear before the 
House today to urge the approval of 
H. R. 2813, a bill to authorize the Coll- 
bran reclamation project, which is to be 
located in Mesa County, Colo. 

The project has been approved by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs because, in addition to its other 
benefits, it would definitely assist the na- 
tional-defense program. The primary 
reason for the urgency of the project is 
that it would provide a much-needed 
water supply in an area that has been 
described recently as the uranium cen- 
ter of the world. This also is the area in 
which are located the vital deposits of 
oil-bearing shale. 

The Congress has appropriated huge 
sums of money for the Nation’s atomic- 
energy program. It would seem logical 
that the Congress would be equally in- 
terested in approving an authorization 
for $16,800,000, a relatively small amount 
of money, to assure continued and un- 
burdened production of the raw mate- 
rials for our atomic-energy program. 
Continued, uninterrupted production of 
uranium ores in Colorado depends in 
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large measure upon the availability of 
adequate water supplies for the people 
who are engaged in this vital work in the 
vicinity of Grand Junction, Colo. 

In addition to the proposed project’s 
contribution to the defense program, 
it is most desirable for these additional 
reasons: 

The project, if authorized, would— 

First. Supply supplemental irrigation 
pera for 18,340 acres—presently irri- 

a full irrigation supply for 
2310 acres of dry land. 

Second. Generate annually 51,600,000 
kilowatt-hours of firm power and 
6,670,000 kilowatt-hours of secondary 
power at two power plants having a total 
installed capacity of 7,400 kilowatts. 

Third. Return in 50 years all costs al- 
locable to power facilities and to munic- 
ipal and industrial water supplies, to- 
gether with interest on the unamortized 
balance computed at a rate not less than 
the average paid by the United States in 
long-term loans outstanding at time this 
act becomes law. 

Fourth. Return in 50 years all capital 
costs allocable to project irrigation fea- 
tures without interest. 

Fifth. Produce annual benefits equal 
to an estimated $170 for every $100 of 
project cost. 

Sixth. Prevent possible removal of ir- 
rigated lands from the tax rolls should 
their water rights have to be acquired by 
condemnation to serve the higher prior- 
ity, municipal and domestic require- 
ments of the people of Grand Junction. 

Seventh. Make possible disposal of 
project power through existing trans- 
mission line systems to assist in repaying 
the cost of the project. 

Eighth. Give incidental assistance to 
the preservation and progagation of fish 
life through stream regulation and 
through new facilities at a nonreim- 
bursable cost of only $257,000. 

I believe that it is desirable, Mr. 
Speaker, that I give to this committee a 
brief description of the project. The 
Colbran project is a multiple-purpose 
project designed to utilize waters of 
Plateau Creek, a tributary of the upper 
Colorado River in western Colorado, for 
irrigation, municipal water supply, and 
hydroelectric power production. The 
area to be served by the municipal water 
supply features of the project includes 
the city of Grand Junction, Colo., and 
surrounding communities. This terri- 
tory is now experiencing stepped-up in- 
dustrial expansion as a result of the 
present development of the nearby de- 
posits of oil-bearing shales, uranium 
ores, and other minerals. Most recent 
estimates state that in the light of any 
presently projected plans of the mining 
of uranium and vanadium ores in this 
area, that without question there are 
enough deposits of these scarce and stra- 
tegic minerals to continue successful 
operations for more than a half century 
in the future. 

The project would consist of Vega 
Dam and Reservoir on upper Plateau 
Creek with a total capacity of 30,000 

acre-feet, and the Leon Creek-Park 
Creek feeder canal to divert fiows of 
these two creeks into the reservoir; the 
Southside Canal, extending from Vega 
Reservoir to project lands; the enlarge- 
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ment of Gonham Reservoir on Big Creek, 
the use of eight natural lakes in the 
headwaters of Big and Cottonwood 
Creeks, two feeder canals in the head- 
quarters of these two creeks; a pipeline 
from the headquarters of Big and Cot- 
tonwood Creeks to an equalizing reser- 
voir to be constructed by local interests 
for municipal and domestic water-supply 
purposes, at a site near Grand Junction, 
Colo.; and the development of hydro- 
electric power at two power plants to be 
constructed as a part of the project. 

Power plant No. 1 would be located at 
Cottonwood Creek about 3.5 miles from 
Molina, Colo., and would have an in- 
— generating capacity of 5,000 kilo- 
wa 


Power plant No. 2 would be located on 
the east bank of the Colorado River near 
Cameo, Colo. It would have an installed 
generating capacity of 2,400 kilowatts. 

Now, getting back to the importance of 
this project to the atomic program: It 
might seem at first a far cry from elec- 
tric power and water development to the 
processing or uranium but I believe the 
facts show the importance of the project 
in this connection. 

The growth of population of Grand 
Junction in the past 3 years has been 
so rapid that its present supply of pure 
domestic water is only sufficient for 2 
more years at the present rate of growth. 
The industrial and suburban districts of 
the city are already limited in their ex- 
pansion, due to water shortages, Many 
employees of the area have no running- 
water connections to their homes, and 
are served temporarily by tank trucks 
and cisterns. 

One of the reasons for this water 
shortage is the demand created by the 
large number of workers in the uranium 
and vanadium industry who have moved 
to the city or its surrounding countryside 
because of the lack of living facilities in 
the mining area. It is estimated that 
over 2,000 people have moved to the 
Grand Valley community in the past 3 
years, either as miners or plant workers, 
truckers, or as engineers and geologists 
employed by the Government. The 
headquarters of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s Colorado office are in Grand 
Junction, and the number of people en- 
gaged in this business is steadily growing. 

There are many thousands of indi- 
vidual uranium deposits scattered 
throughout the canyon country or over a 
region that is virtually desert, including 
sharp deep canyons which offer very 
meager living facilities. The water sup- 
ply for the mines is scarce and poor. In 
certain cases drinking water is hauled 
from Grand Junction, a distance of over 
100 miles, to supply desert uranium min- 
ing camps near the Colorado-Utah 
boundary with domestic waters. 

The majority of the miners and en- 
gineers in the district use Grand Junc- 
tion as a living center and travel a paok 
and forth to the surrounding min 
The office workers of the industry 3 
ly reside in the Grand Junction com- 
munity or city.. In that area we have 
workers who commute 60 miles a day 
from the surrounding mines. In addi- 
tion, Grand Junction is a uranium proc- 
essing center of considerable and grow- 
ing importance, treating large tonnages 
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of ore trucked in from the desert regions. 
The processing of uranium ore requires 
a large amount of chemicals and a sub- 
stantial amount of pure water for the 
elimination of impurities in the product, 
as well as for steam and process auxil- 
iaries. 

In effect, the Grand Valley is an oasis 
in the desert supplying the badly needed 
living facilities for the surrounding ura- 
nium mining industry. 

When I recently discussed this project 
and the financial aspects of it with a 
distinguished Member of the House, who 
is at times quite critical of some of the 
proposed plans of the Reclamation Bu- 
reau, he said: 

This is one of the best reclamation 
projects that has ever come to my at- 
tention, or at least the best that has 
come to my attention for a long time. 

Again, I wish to emphasize that the 
primary purpose of the bill is to author- 
ize a cooperative enterprise between the 
people of the city of Grand Junction, 
Colo., and the irrigation farmers in 
Plateau and Grand Valleys which is vital 
to the defense program. If H. R. 2813 
is authorized, the needs of both the farm- 
er and the city resident can be met and 
the workers in our precious uranium and 
vanadium deposits can be guaranteed a 
sufficient supply of domestic water. The 
total reimbursable cost of the project 
will be repaid within 50 years, approxi- 
mately three-fourths of that cost with 
interest. 

I am pleased to be able to come before 
this committee and ask of them their 
endorsement of such a sound project as 
is proposed in H. R. 2813. I respectfully 
urge you to vote favorably on H. R. 2813. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 3, 
strike out “$13,300,000” and insert “$16,- 
086.000. 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 4, after the word “same”, insert 
“Upon final payment of all moneys due to 
the Federal Government or any agency there- 
of under the provisions of this act or any 
contract written in compliance therewith, 
all facilities or any integral part thereof con- 
structed under the provisions of this act and 
existing at the time of final payment shall 
be assigned, conveyed, and delivered to those 
users or public corporation or association of 
users lawfully entitled to receive them or any 
part thereof.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 25, 
after the word “blocks”, insert “Provided fur- 
ther, That contracts for the supply of water 
for municipal and miscellaneous purposes, 
other than irrigation, and for the sale of 
commercial power shall be entered into hav- 
ing regard for the amortization of the capital 
investmeint allocable to such purposes over a 
period of 50 years, or as near thereof as may 
be practicable, with interest on the unamor- 
tized balances thereof at a rate not less than 
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the average rate paid by the United States 
on its long-term loans outstanding at the 
time this act becomes law.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 3, line 12, strike out “such sums as 


may be necessary” and insert “approximately 
$16,086,000.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ASPINALL: Page 
3, after line 13, add a new section: 

“Sec. 4. This act and all works constructed 
hereunder shall be subject to and controlled 
by the Colorado River Compact dated No- 
vember 24, 1922, and proclaimed effective by 
the President June 25, 1929, the Boulder 
Canyon Project Act approved December 2, 
1928, the Upper Colorado River Basin Com- 
pact dated October 11, 1948, and the Mexican 
Water Treaty, and no right or claim of right 
to the use of the waters of the Colorado 
River shall be aided or prejudiced hereby.” 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, this 
amendment has the approval of the 
committee. It simply provides that this 
project shall conform to the law of the 
river on the Colorado River. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to commend my 
distinguished colleague from Colorado 
[Mr. AsPINALL] in bringing this measure 
to the floor. I am in favor of this bill, 
and I am happy to see this project 
authorized. 

Mr. Speaker, this project is necessary 
to provide the city of Grand Junction 
with an adequate supply of water. It is 
a multiple-purpose project, but I will not 
go into the details of the same, as they 
have been ably presented by the author 
of the bill, the gentleman from Colorado 
[Mr. ASPINALL]. This is a good project, 
and it should be constructed without 
delay. 

I understand that Grand Junction, the 
largest city on the western slope of Colo- 
rado, has a water supply of about 5,000 
acre-feet per year. When this project 
is completed it will furnish Grand Junc- 
tion with about 14,000 acre-feet per year. 
The last census gives Grand Junction a 
population of 14,450 people within the 
city limits, and there are about 5,000 
people in the suburbs. The city is grow- 
ing rapidly and this additional water 
will be badly needed in a few years. 

I wish also to comment briefiy on the 
power situation. This project will pro- 
duce power at two generating plants. 
This power will be used by REA projects, 
and also the general public. I might 
state that a contract has already been 
worked out with the Public Service Co. 
of Colorado for the distribution of this 
power. There is a very friendly relation 
between this utility and the Bureau of 
Reclamation, not alone in western Colo- 
rado, but throughout the State. 


amendment was 
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Mr. Speaker, the Collbran project is 
feasible both from an engineering and 
an economic standpoint. I hope this 
bill will be passed by the unanimous vote 
of this House. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of this 
legislation, and I wish to insert together 
with my remarks two statements. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Col- 
orado? 

There was no objection. 

(The statements are as follows:) 

COLLBRAN PROJECT, COLORADO 


(Statement by Henry J. Tupper, president of 
Plateau Valley Water Association July 18, 
1951) 


Iam H. J. Tupper of Collbran, Colo. Iown 
and opearte a ranch that will be under the 
proposed Collbran project. I was authorized 
to testify at this hearing by the Plateau 
Valley Water Association, an organization of 
ranchers who hope to get supplementary ir- 
rigation water from the Collbran project. 

The area proposed to be served irrigation 
water by this project has for years past been 
very deficient in late season water. There 
have been developed several small reservoirs 
which have helped to some degree to alleviate 
this shortage, but the total storage water 
is still very inadequate and the distribution 
of ownership of this water is not at all even. 
Some few ranches have almost a full water 
right, while others have none at all after 
the high runoff period in the spring. All of 
the available water on all of the streams un- 
der this project, with the exception of 
Plateau Creek, has been appropriated. This 
prevents any further development of water 
resources except on Plateau Creek where the 
Collbran project will get its irrigation water 
supply. 

As the Plateau Valley was being developed, 
the demand for the natural flow of all 
streams was increased to such an extent that 
now the majority of the water rights on each 
stream amount to high water rights only. 
These junior water rights in average years are 
completely out of direct flow water by June 
10. 


The junior water right situation was fur- 
ther aggravated when the Colorado Supreme 
Court changed a decision regarding storage 
of water in reservoirs. Before the change 
of this law, all new priorities for direct ir- 
rigation would be filled before any water 
could be held for storage. Since the change, 
the reservoirs have a priority number ac- 
cording to the date of filing and completion 
in the same manner as the ditch priorities. 
This diminished the water available to the 
junior rights; in fact, for the last 2 years, 
which have been very dry, there are ditches 
on some of the streams that have received 
no water at all. 

The economy of this area is based on live- 
stock raising and dairying with the prin- 
cipal crops being hay, pasture, small grains, 
and corn for silage. The principal hay crop 
is alfalfa. Two cuttings and a fall pasture 
are the average yield. Ranches with good 
water rights get a good second cutting and 
fall pasture, while ranches with inferior 
rights get scarcely any second cutting and 
no fall pasture. There is not too great a 
variation in soil in this area; so the most 
important item in raising any crop is the 
amount of water available. 

The only very great change in farming 
methods in this valley has taken place in 
recent years. Heretofore, practically all live- 
stock, with the exception of dairy herds, has 
been run on the National Forest Reserve. 
During the past few years the permits on 
the forest have been cut heavily causing 
most ranchers to turn toward the raising 
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of more pasture on their own lands. The 
elevation of this valley, coupled with its 
natural rainfall, make it an excellent pas- 
ture country; but from July through Sep- 
tember it is imperative that we have more 
water to keep this crop growing. With the 
development of this project insuring a sup- 
ply of late season water, there will be a 
large increase in the livestock numbers kept 
on project farms and a corresponding in- 
crease in the net returns to the ranchers. 

We believe that in one respect the irriga- 
tion feature of this project is superior to 
most Bureau projects due to the fact that 
most of the acreage (18,340 acres) is already 
in producing farms with the necessary 
ditches, machinery, and livestock owned by 
the present operators. Another factor that 
would aid in the success of the project is 
that the big majority of the operators of 
these farms have owned them for a long 
period of years, many having been born and 
raised in Plateau Valley. They are now able 
to get along with varying amounts of suc- 
cess on the present water supply and, with 
the increased water available from this proj- 
ect, would greatly increase all crop yields. 

The residents of Plateau Valley have now 
had over 2 years to study the Bureau of 
Reclamation plan for the Collbran project. 
It has been discussed thoroughly pro and con 
at numerous meetings and very well ex- 
plained by Bureau representatives. We feel 
that while we are not qualified as engineers, 
from a farmer's point of view this is our best 
opportunity to increase our irrigation water 
supply. We therefore urge the authoriza- 
tion of this project and hope to see its com- 
pletion in the near future. 


Exu it B 


STATEMENT OF WAYNE J. CHIESMAN, SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, GRAND VALLEY WATER UsERs’ AS- 
SOCIATION, GRAND JUNCTION, COLO. 


Reference is made to efforts now under 
way to secure congressional authorization 
for the Collbran project, Colorado. 

The Grand Valley reclamation project, 
consisting of the Gravity division (23,000 
irrigated acres), the Orchard Mesa division 
(9,500 irrigated acres), and the Palisade di- 
vision (8,350 irrigated acres), lies in the 
heart of a large livestock producing and 
range area. Even though there are rela- 
tively few farmers on the project who have 
beef cattle and sheep enterprises, the indus- 
try is highly important to the project. Most 
of the range livestock men and livestock 
feeders buy hay and other feed from their 
neighbors who do not raise beef cattle or 
sheep. The livestock industry, therefore, 
affords a ready market for the feed crops 
produced. 

The Collbran area, as it now exists, fur- 
nishes pasture and feed for large numbers 
of livestock for a part of the year, and is a 
great asset to the livestock industry on the 
Grand Valley project, as large numbers of 
livestock from the Collbran area are moved 
into the Grand Valley for wintering and 
feeding. An increase in its irrigation water 
supply, such as contemplated in the Coll- 
bran project report, will greatly increase the 
number and condition of livestock, and will 
stabilize the industry in that region and 
surrounding grazing areas. Such increase 
will be beneficial to the Grand Valley project 
as a market for feed and source for feeder 
stock. 

Irrigation water was first delivered to 
Grand Valley project lands in the year 1916. 
Over the years the project has progressively 
developed to a point of nearly full develop- 
ment. However, fertility has not and is not 
being kept up. The one obstacle to the win- 
tering and feeding of livestock is a stable 
supply of stock water during the non-irriga- 
tion season. The present procedure in fur- 
nishing winter stock water is to make runs of 
water through the canal system at intervals 
of about 6 weeks, and the farmers store the 
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water in cisterns and ponds. However, this 
arrangement has been unsatisfactory, as 
such an operation is impossible at times due 
to weather conditions, and the results are 
ruinous to feeders, 

Furnishing of stock and domestic water 
on a year-around basis to Grand Valley 
project water users, as proposed in the Coll- 
bran report, will tend to greatly increase the 
feeding of livestock in the Grand Valley, and 
will better the economy of project water 
users, and will result in building up the 
fertility of project lands. 

I am greatly concerned over the stock- 
feeding situation on the project, and believe 
that a firm supply of stock water during the 
winter months will increase and stabilize 
the stock-feeding industry in the Grand Val- 
ley. Accordingly, I urge the prompt author- 
ization and construction of the Collbran 
project, Colorado. 

Warne J. CHIESMAN, 
Superintendent, 
Grand Valley Water Users’ Association. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read a third 
time and passed, 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Collbran reclamation project, 
Colorado, and to provide for disposition 
of the project upon completion of repay- 
ment.” 

= motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


EXTENSON OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Botrtne and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. BaRTLETT in two instances and to 
include two letters. 

Mr. Rocers of Texas and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Recan and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Morrison and to include an article 
appearing in Reader’s Digest and var- 
ious excerpts from letters. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts and to 
include an address made by herself at 
Lowell, Mass., on Saturday, at the be- 
ginning of a very fine addition to the 
State College at Lowell, Mass. 

Mr. Rees of Kansas and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Gross and to include extraneous 
matter, 

Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin in two in- 
stances and in one to include extrane- 
ous material notwithstanding the fact 
that it exceeds the limit and is estimated 
by the Public Printer to cost $252. 

Mr. CrawFrorp on the Puerto Rican 
Constitution and to include a short edi- 
torial. 

Mr. CELLER in three instances. 

Mr. Burnsipe and to include an ad- 
dress of the President. 

Mr. Apa and to include an editorial. 

Mr. McCormack and to include an edi- 
torial recently appearing in the Wash- 
ington Star. 

Mr. Borlrixd and to include an ar- 
ticle. 
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Mr. SHELLEY in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Morano and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Smirx of Virginia and to include 
portions of Charles Palmer’s radio inter- 
view with Senator Harry FLOOD BYRD of 
Virginia on Sunday, May 18, over 
WMBG and affiliates, Richmond, Va. 

Mr. GaTHIncs and to include an ar- 
ticle. 

Mr. Bow and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Jupp in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


S. 993. An act for the relief of Robert Wen- 
dell Tadlock. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM (at the request of Mr. 
DoLLIvER), indefinitely, on account of 
death in family, 

Mr. Havenner, indefinitely, on account 
of official business. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 4 o'clock and 56 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, May 20, 1952, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1443. A letter from the Chairman, Na- 
tional Executive Board Civil Air Patrol, 
transmitting the sixth annual report of the 
Civil Air Patrol for the year 1951, pursuant 
to the Act of July 1, 1946, entitled “An Act 
to Incorporate the Civil Air Patrol”; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1444. A letter from the Administrator, 
Veterans’ Administration, transmitting a 
letter reporting a violation of subsection 
(h) of section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, 
taking place at the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Center, Bonham, Tex., and involving 
Mr. Duncan L. Bell and Mr. Glen A. Reeves, 
in violation of the allotment restriction 
which resulted in an overobligation in the 
amount of $135.76, pursuant to section 3679 
of the Revised Statutes, subsection (i) (2); 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

1445. A letter from the Administrator, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, transmitting a letter 
reporting a violation of subsection (h) of sec- 
tion 3679 of the Revised Statutes, taking 
place at the Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pital at St. Cloud, Minn., and involving Mr. 
Karl G. King and Mr. Melvin J. Kedrowski 
in violation of the allotment restriction 
which resulted in an overobligation in the 
amount of $193.11, pursuant to section 3679 
of the Revised Statutes, subsection (i) (2); 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

1446. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting copies of the orders 
of the Commissioner of Immigration and 
Naturalization granting the application for 
permanent residence filed by the subjects of 
such orders, pursuant to section 4 of the Dis- 
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placed Persons Act of 1948, as amended; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1447. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting copies of orders en- 
tered in cases where the ninth proviso to 
section 3 of the Immigration Act of Febru- 
ary 5, 1917 (8 U. S. C. 136), was exercised in 
behalf of such aliens, pursuant to section 
6 (b) of the act of October 16, 1918, as 
amended by section 22 of the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950 (Public Law 831, 81st 
Cong.); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1448. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a letter relative to 
the case of Barbara Ann Koppius, file No. 
A-7910011 CR 36631, and requesting that it 
be withdrawn from those before the Congress 
and returned to the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Justice; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1449. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a letter relative to 
the case of Jose Manuel Tejera Y Gutierrez, 
file No. A-6720441 CR 35357, and requesting 
that it be withdrawn from those before the 
Congress and returned to the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Justice; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

1450. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting copies of orders of the 
Commissioner of Immigration and Naturali- 
zation suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to the 
Act approved July 1, 1948, Public Law 863, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were deiivered to the clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. BRYSON: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 968. An act granting the consent and ap- 
proval of Congress to an interstate com- 
pact relating to mutual military aid in an 
emergency; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1945). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CROSSER (by request): 

H. R. 7906. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. R. 7907. A bill to establish an Office of 
Government Investigation; to the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executiv? 
Departments. 

By Mr. JENKINS (by request): 

H. R. 7908. A bill to amend section 10 of 
the act of October 15, 1914, commonly known 
as the Clayton Act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 7909. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits, to preserve in- 
surance rights of permanently and totally 
disabled individuals, and to increase the 
amount of earnings permitted without loss 
of benefits, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCUDDER: 

H.R.7910. A bill to provide that former 
Presidents of the United States shall re- 
ceive compensation at the rate of $25,000, 
and shall be available to advise and con- 
sult with the then President; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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H. J. Res. 453. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for a 4-year term 
for Representatives and limiting the Presi- 
dent to one term; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PICKETT: 

H. Res. 643. Resolution providing that the 
briefs and oral arguments for the Govern- 
ment, et al., in the steel seizure case pending 
in the Supreme Court of the United States 
shall be printed as House documents; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. RANKIN: 

H. Res. 644. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7656) to pro- 
vide vocational readjustment and to restore 
lost educational opportunities to certain 
persons who served in the Armed Forces on 
or after June 27, 1950, and prior to such 
date as shall be fixed by the President or 
the Congress; to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 645. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7656) to pro- 
vide vocational readjustment and to restore 
lost educational opportunities to certain 
persons who served in the Armed Forces on 
or after June 27, 1950, and prior to such 
date as shall be fixed by the President or 
the Congress; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ROSS: 

H. Res. 646. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Agriculture to conduct an 
investigation and study of the shortage of 
potatoes, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN of California (by re- 
quest) : 

H. R. 7911. A bill validating certain con- 
veyances heretofore made by Central Pacific 
Railway Co., a corporation, and its lessee, 
Southern Pacific Co., a corporation, involving 
certain portions of right-of-way, in the 
county. of Alameda, State of California, ac- 
quired by Central Pacific Railway Co. under 
the act of Congress approved July 1, 1862 (12 
Stat. L. 489), as amended by the act of Con- 
gress approved July 2, 1864 (13 Stat. L. 356); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 7912. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain land on 
Beach Lake to the Alaska Sportsmen's Associ- 
ation, Inc., of Anchorage, Alaska; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DEWART: 

H. R. 7913. A bill authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to J. J. Galbreath; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 7914. A bill authorizing the issuance 
of a patent in fee to James Brown; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 7915. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to sell certain inherited In- 
dian lands; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 7916. A bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain inherited 
Indian lands; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. IKARD: 

H.R.7917. A bill for the relief of Agnes 
Ishikawa and Shiroi Moriyama; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H. R. 7918. A bill for the relief of James I. 

Smith; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 7919. A bill for the relief of Jeffrey 

Hung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


736. Mr. TAYLOR presented a petition of 
residents of West Chazy, Chazy, Mooers, 
Mooers Forks, Ellenburg Depot, Ellenburg 
Center, and Altona, Clinton County, N. Y., 
for favorable consideration of H. R. 2188, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE 


Tuespay, May 20, 1952 


(Legislative day of Monday, May 
12, 1952) 


The Senate met, in executive session, 
at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, in a violent world 
filled with sights that sadden and prob- 
lems that perplex, may our hearts be 
strengthened by the realization that ours 
is also a time of splendid challenge, 
bright with promise as we stand at the 
portals of beckoning tomorrows. May 
the crashing of outworn things that are 
falling to earth not hide from our eyes 
the glory of a new era struggling to 
birth. 

We give thanks with humble yet kin- 
dling hearts that we are privileged to live 
and give in such a time. If this fallible 
fiesh of ours, hemmed by foes, should 
fear or falter, keep us firm and stead- 
fast as we put on the whole armor of 
faith and hope and love. May we play 
our full part as Thy faithful servants 
in history’s crowning hour. We ask it 
in the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr, McFartanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
May 19, 1952, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that the President had approved and 
signed the following acts: 

On May 16, 1952: 

S. 569. An act for the relief of May Hosken; 

S. 1121. An act for the relief of Matsuko 
Kurosawa; 

S. 1697. An act for the relief of Sister Maria 
Gasparetz; and 

S. 2672. An act for the relief of Elisabeth 
Mueller (also known as Elizabeth Philbrick). 

On May 17, 1952: 

S. 853. An act for the relief of Dr. Ying 
Tak Chan; 

S. 1798. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact entered into by the 
States of Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mexico 
relating to the waters of the Canadian River; 
and 

S. 2102. An act for the relief of Alcide 
Orazio Marselli and Angelo Bardelli. 
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On May 19, 1952: 
S. 171. An act for the relief of Mrs. Hilde- 
gard Pielecki Kennedy. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
senatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills of the 
Senate, each with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 


S. 1517. An act to amend the act of June 
4, 1897, entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions for sundry civil expenses of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1898, and for other purposes,” as amended, 
to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
sell without advertisement national forest 
timber in amounts not exceeding $2,000 in 
appraised value; and 

S. 2552. An act to authorize the appoint- 
ment of qualified women as physicians and 
specialists in the medical services of the 

Army, Navy, and Air Force. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R. 2390. An act to rescind certain de- 
tails required by law to be included in the 
annual report of the Board of Trustees of 
the Postal Savings System; 

H. R. 2813. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Collbran reclamation 
project, Colorado, and to provide for dis- 
position of the project upon completion of 
repayment; 

H. R. 3098. An act to amend sections 1331 
and 1332 of title 28, United States Code, 
relating to amount in controversy; 

H. R.3438. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act relating to the compensa- 
tion of commissioners for the Territory of 
Alaska,” approved March 15, 1948 (62 Stat. 


80); 

H.R. 4752. An act to amend the mineral 
leasing laws in order to eliminate the 
waiver of rentals for oil and gas leases; 

H. R. 5314. An act to authorize the trans- 
fer to the regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia, for agricultural purposes, of certain 
real property in Napa County, Calif.; 

H. R. 5350. An act to amend further the 
Federal and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949, as amended, and for other 
Purposes; 

H. R. 5850. An act to authorize the Post- 
master General to impound mail in certain 
cases; 

H. R. 6531. An act to amend the American 
River Development Act, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. R. 6754. An act to provide that sal- 
aries of rural carriers serving heavily pa- 
tronized routes shall not be reduced by 
reason of increases in the length of such 
routes; 

H. R. 7030. An act to amend certain acts 
and parts of acts which require the sub- 
mission of documents to the Post Office 
Department under oath, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. R. 7204. An act to amend section 5 of 
the act entitled “An act to credit. certain 
service performed by employees of the postal 
service who are transferred from one posi- 
tion to another within the service for pur- 
poses of determining eligibility for promo- 
tion,” approved June 19, 1948; 

H. R. 7205. An act to amend section 3841 
of the Revised Statutes relating to the 
schedules of the arrival and departure of the 
mail, to repeal certain obsolete laws relat- 
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ing to the postal service, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R.7758. An act to revise certain laws 
relating to the mail-messenger service; 

H. R. 7783. An act to increase certain rates 
of veterans’ compensation provided for spe- 
cific service-incurred disabilities, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 7794. An act to revise and codify the 
laws relating to patents and the Patent Office, 
and to enact into law title 35 of the United 
States Code, entitled “Patents”; and 

H. J. Res. 411, Joint resolution to author- 
ize completion and termination of the issu- 
ance of immigration visas authorized under 
the act of June 25, 1948, as amended. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. McFar.anp, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. KEFAUVER was 
excused from attendance on the ses- 
sions of the Senate today and for the 
remainder of the week. 

On request of Mr. WELKER, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. CARLSON was 
excused from attendance on the ses- 
sions of the Senate from today through 
Friday of this week. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. KNOWLAND was excused 
from attendance on the sessions of the 
Senate until June 5. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSIONS 


On request of Mr. McFar.anp, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Appropriations was authorized to meet 
during sessions of the Senate until the 
appropriation bills are reported to the 
Senate. 

On request of Mr. Murray, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Labor Management of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare was 
authorized to meet this afternoon dur- 
ing the session of the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of Allen V. Astin, of Maryland, 
to be Director of the National Bureau of 
Standards, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

William Sanders, of Virginia, and sundry 
other persons for appointment in the diplo- 
matic service. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

One hundred and forty-nine postmasters. 


NOMINATION OF JAMES P. McGRAN- 
ERY TO BE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
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sideration of the nomination of James 
P. McGranery to be Attorney General. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Chief Clerk read the nomination of 
James P. McGranery, of Pennsylvania, to 
be Attorney General. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to give notice now that there will 
be a session tonight, if necessary, to 
dispose of the McGranery nomination. 
The time has come when the Senate 
must start working longer hours if we 
are to conclude the business of the Sen- 
ate this year, and today is a good time 
to start. 


PROPOSED NORTH ATLANTIC 
ASSEMBLY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate a communication 
from Joseph Bradette, Mer iber of Par- 
liament, and L. M. Gouin, Senator, joint 
chairmen, of the Canadiar Parliament, 
dated Ottawa, Canada, May 13, 1952, 
which the clerk will read: 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


THE SENATE, CANADA, 
Ottawa, May 13, 1952. 
The honorable the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: On April 30 and May 
1, 1952, certain Members of the United States 
Congress and of the Parliament of Canada 
held an informal conference, in Ottawa, for 
the purpose of discussing the possibility of 
setting up a North Atlantic Assembly on 
lines similar to the Consultative Assembly 
of the Council of Europe. 

As joint chairmen of the above-mentioned 
conference we have been requested to bring 
to the attention of the speakers of the 
legislatures of the sponsor nations of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization the text 
of the resolution which we have the honor 
to enclose. 

We shall greatly appreciate being kept in- 
formed of any action taken by your Cham- 
ber in connection with the enclosed reso- 
lution. 

We wish to convey to you personally and 
to all the Members of your Chamber our 
best regards and the expression of our deep 
friendship. 

Yours most respectfully, 
JOSEPH > 
Member of Parliament. 
Senator L. M. GOUIN, 
Joint Chairmen. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The com- 
munication and accompanying resolu- 
tion will be referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and, without ob- 
jection, the resolution will be printed 
in the Recorp. The Chair hears no ob- 
jection. 

The report is as follows: 


REPORT OF THE SECOND JOINT MEETING OP 
REPRESENTATIVES OF UNITED STATES CON- 
GRESS AND THE CANADIAN PARLIAMENT To 
Discuss ATLANTIC UNION HELD IN THE 
— OF COMMONS, OTTAWA, ON May 1, 
1952 


The discussion at the second meeting cen- 
tered on the proposed resolution urging na- 
tional legislatures of the sponsor nations of 
NATO—that is, Belgium, Canada, France, 
Luxemburg, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States—to give 
consideration to the creation of a North 
Atlantic Assembly. The following is the 
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text of the resolution which was unanimous- 
ly approved by the meeting: 

“Whereas this informal conference of cer- 
tain members of the United States Congress 
‘and of the Parliament of Canada is fully 
convinced that the future progress of civili- 
zation depends upon the maintenance and 
strengthening of our free democratic insti- 
tutions for the preservation of peace; and 

“Whereas this ultimate end can be 
achieved only by law and order in interna- 
tional affairs; and 

“Whereas wider development of the United 
Nations Organization and within its frame- 
work the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
would offer practical means to such an end: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That as a first step this confer- 
ence urges national legislatures of the spon- 
sor nations of NATO to give consideration 
to the creation of the North Atlantic Assem- 
bly composed of parliamentary representa- 
tives of the people concerned which will have 
as its objective the implementation of arti- 
cle II of the North Atlantic Treaty.” 

The joint secretaries of the meeting will 
see that this resolution is brought to the 
attention of the speakers of the national 
legislatures of the countries mentioned. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, as 
in legislative session, I ask unanimous 
consent that Senators be permitted to 
transact routine business, without de- 
bate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 

ALIENS 

A letter from the Acting Attorney General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of or- 
ders of the Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization, suspending deportation 
of certain aliens, together with a statement 
of the facts and pertinent provisions of law 
a3 to each alien, and the reasons for ordering 
such suspension (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— . 

WITHDRAWAL OF NAMES 

Two letters from the Acting Attorney Gen- 
eral, withdrawing the names of Jose Manuel 
Tejera Y Gutierrez, and Barbara Ann Kop- 
pius from reports relating to aliens whose 
deportation had been suspended, transmitted 
to the Senate on August 15, 1951, and Jan- 
uary 15, 1952, respectively; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

GRANTING OF APPLICATIONS FOR PERMANENT 
RESIDENCE FILED BY CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Acting Attorney General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of the 
orders of the Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization granting the application 
for permanent residence filed by certain 
aliens, together with a detailed statement of 
the facts and pertinent provisions of law as 
to each alien and the reasons for granting 
the applications (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO UNITED STATES 

OF CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Acting Attorney General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, copies of or- 
ders entered granting temporary admission 
into the United States of certain aliens (with 
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accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


CERTIFICATIONS OF COST OF REHABILITATION AT 
CERTAIN PUBLIC AIRPORTS 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting, pursuant to law, copies 
of certifications by the Administrator of 
Civil Aeronautics of the cost of rehabilitation 
and repair of damages caused by the United 
States military forces at certain public air- 
ports (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

REPORT OF CIVIL Am PATROL 

A letter from the Chairman, National 
Executive Board, Civil Air Patrol, United 
States Air Force, Washington, D. C., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of the 
Civil Air Patrol for the year 1951 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORT OF DIRECTORS OF FEDERAL PRISON 
INDUSTRIES, INC. 


A letter from the Secretary, Federal Prison 
Industries, Inc., United States Department of 
Justice, Washington, D. C., transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report of the Directors for the 
fiscal year 1951 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS ON VIOLATIONS OF REVISED STATUTES 


Two letters from the Administrator, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, two reports on the violations of 
subsection (h) of section 3679 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


REVISION OF PROCEDURE IN DISTRICT COURTS 
RELATING TO DISPOSITION or EFFECTS OF 
DECEASED SEAMEN 
A letter from the Director, Administrative 

Office of the United States Courts, Washing- 
ton, D. C., transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to revise the procedure in the 
district courts relating to the disposition of 
the wages and effects of deceased and de- 
serting seamen, and for other purposes (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A letter and cablegrams in the nature of 
petitions from Osvaldo Mateo Pena, of Ponce; 
Herminio Zayas, of Cayey; Angel Oliver, pres- 
ident of the Municipal Council of Sanger- 
man; and Eustoquio Torres Gerente Banco, 
and sundry other citizens of Ponce, Arecibo, 
all of the island of Puerto Rico, praying for 
the early approval of the Puerto Rican con- 
stitution; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

A resolution adopted at a meeting held in 
the Polish Home, Lackawanna, N. Y., relat- 
ing to the Polish constitution, and so forth; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Walla Walla 
County Pomona Grange, Vancouver, Wash., 
protesting against the enactment of legisla- 
tion to provide for the surrender of valuable 
Federal ownership of water power at Niagara 
Falls to a private power corporation; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

A resolution adopted by the citizens of 
Door County, Wis., favoring the enactment 
of legislation to complete the St. Lawrence 
seaway; ordered to lie on the table. 


MINERAL LEASES ON CERTAIN SUB- 
MERGED LANDS—RESOLUTION OF 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, late yesterday afternoon the Amer- 
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ican Bar Association adopted a resolu- 
tion reaffirming its conviction that both 
right and law are on the side of the 
States in the tidelands controversy. The 
association urged Congress to over- 
ride the veto in the event the President 
formally disapproves of the recently 
passed tidelands legislation. 

Since the American Bar Association 
expresses the position of the vast ma- 
jority of America’s legal minds, I ask 
unanimous consent that its resolution 
adopted yesterday be printed in the 
Recorp for the information of Members 
of Congress, and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed in the RecorpD, as follows: 


Whereas since the formation of the Union 
the States have claimed and exercised do- 
minion and control over the lands under 
their navigable waters, both inland and off- 
shore, upon the coasts, and such titles of the 
States have been recognized and upheld by 
the courts and by the executive departments 
of the Government for 150 years; and 

Whereas in the recent tidelands cases, 
United States v. California (332 U. S. 19 
(1947) ), United States v. Louisiana (339 U. S. 
699 (1950)), and United States v. Teras (339 
U. S. 707 (1950) ), in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment sued the States for title to or para- 
mount rights in and powers over the lands 
and other resources underlying such land 
and for injunction against trespass in the 
marginal belt along its coast, the Supreme 
Court, without adjudicating title to such 
lands in the Government, held that in the 
absence of “congressional surrender of title 
or interest” and because of the paramount 
rights the Government has to defend and 
protect such property, it has also the “full 
dominion” over such lands and “full do- 
minion over the resources of the soil”; and 

Whereas we feel that the Government’s 
recognized paramount interest in such mar- 
ginal belt lands, as well as in the lands 
under navigable inland waters, may be exer- 
cised completely without the necessity of 
depriving the respective States of ownership 
rights, so long recognized; and 

Whereas the new concept that the Federal 
Government has the paramount right to 
take property without compensation because 
it may need that property in discharging its 
duty to defend the country and conduct its 
foreign relations can have no logical end 
except that the Federal Government may 
take over all property, public and private, 
and under this theory the Federal Govern- 
ment could nationalize all of the natural 
resources of the country without paying the 
owners therefor, wholly in disregard of the 
fifth amendment; and 

Whereas it has been the sense of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association since 1945, as expressly 
set out in 1945 and in 1948 by the resolutions 
adopted by this association, and by reports 
of its various committees and special com- 
mittees, that legislation confirming owner- 
ship by the States of these lands should be 
enacted into the law of the land; and 

Whereas the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives recently have passed the so- 
called tidelands bill, Senate Joint Resolution 
20 (the Holland bill), by a substantial ma- 
jority in both Houses of the Congress: Now, 
therefore, in harmony with the continuous 
policy of the American Bar Association since 
1945, be it 

Resolved, That the American Bar Associa- 
tion urges the National Congress to take im- 
mediate action to confirm to the respective 
States their historic ownership of these sub- 
merged lands by enacting into law the so- 
called tidelands bill, Senate Joint Resolution 
20, and in the event of a Presidential veto 
that same be passed over a Presidential veto. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INTER- 
STATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2592) to amend section 403 (b) 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 so 
as to permit the granting of free or re- 
duced-rate transportation to ministers 
of religion, reported it without amend- 
ment, and submitted a report No. 1585) 
thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 3200. A bill to extend the benefits of the 
Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 to persons 
serving in the Armed Forces of the United 
States after the termination of the state of 
war between the United States and the Gov- 
ernment of Japan and prior to July 2, 1955; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. THYE: 

S. 3201. A bill for the relief of Ruth Ann 

Holecek; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BRIDGES (for Mr. Ecron): 

S. 3202. A bill for the relief of Beryl Ar- 
dythe Arnold; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SEATON (for himself and Mr. 
WILLIAMS) : 

5.3203. A bill to amend section 284 of title 
18 of the United States Code so as to require 
registration by former officers and employees 
of the Government who act as counsel, at- 
torney, or agent before Government agencies; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SEATON: 

S. 3204. A bill for the relief of Don B, 
Whelan; and 

S. 3205. A bill for the relief of Hiroko Toku- 
naga and her son; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'CONOR: 

S. 3206. A bill to amend and clarify certain 
provisions of law relating to maritime func- 
tions of the Secretary of Commerce, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tion were severally read twice by their 
titles, and referred as indicated: 


H. R. 2390. An act to rescind certain de- 
tails required by law to be included in the 
annual report of the Board of Trustees of 
the Postal Savings System; 

H. R. 5850. An act to authorize the Post- 
master General to impound mail in certain 
cases; s 
H. R. 6754. An act to provide that salaries 
of rural carriers serving heavily patronized 
routes shall not be reduced by reason of 
increases in the length of such routes; 

H. R. 7030. An act to amend certain acts 
and parts of acts which require the submis- 
sion of documents to the Post Office Depart- 
ment under oath, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7204. An act to amend section 5 of 
the act entitled “An act to credit certain 
service performed by employees of the postal 
service who are transferred from one posi- 
tion to another within the service for pur- 
poses of determining eligibility for promo- 
tion,” approved June 19, 1948; 

H. R. 7205. An act to amend section 3841 
of the Revised Statutes relating to the 
schedules of the arrival and departure of 
the mail, to repeal certain obsolete laws re- 
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lating to the postal service, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 7758. An act to revise certain laws 
relating to the mail-messenger service; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H. R. 2813. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Collbran reclamation project, 
Colorade, and to provide for disposition of 
the project upon completion of repayment; 

H. R. 3438. An act to amend the act en- 
titled An act relating to the compensation 
of commissioners for the Territory of Alas- 
ka,” approved March 15, 1948 (62 Stat. 80); 

H. R. 4752. An act to amend the mineral 
leasing laws in order to eliminate the waiver 
of rentals for oil and gas leases; and 

H. R. 6531. An act to amend the American 
River Development Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

H. R. 3098. An act to amend sections 1331 
and 1332 of title 28, United States Code, re- 
lating to amount in controversy; 

H. R. 7794. An act to revise and codify the 
laws relating to patents and the Patent Of- 
fice, and to enact into law title 35 of the 
United States Code entitled “Patents”; and 

H. J. Res. 411. Joint resolution to author- 
ize completion and termination of the is- 
suance of immigration visas authorized 
under the Act of June 25, 1948, as amended; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 5314. An act to authorize the transfer 
to the regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia, for agricultural purposes, of certain 
real property in Napa County, Calif.; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. R. 5350. An act to amend further the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949, as amended, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

H. R. 7783. An act to increase certain rates 
of veterans’ compensation provided for spe- 
cific service-incurred disabilities, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Finance. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion by Mr. JOHNSTON of South 
Carolina, the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service was discharged from 
the further consideration of the bill 
(S. 3165) for the relief of John N. Wilson 
and Hamilton M. Webb, and it was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Appendix, 
as follows: 


By Mr. MARTIN: 

Address delivered by him on May 17, 1952, 
at Harrisburg, Pa., to Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Young Republican Clubs. 

Menu of Delmonico's Restaurant in 1834, 
published in the Washington Reporter, 
Washington, Pa. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

Speech entitled “Demonstrating the Right 
to Public Confidence,” delivered by Mr. Victor 
H. Nyborg, president, Association of Better 
Business Bureaus, Inc., before the annual 
meeting of the Better Business Bureau of 
Washington, D. C., Inc., May 19, 1952. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: 

Editorial entitled The President and Of- 
shore Wealth,” published in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of May 20, 1952. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

Resolution adopted by the North York, 
Maine, United Baptist Association on pro- 
posed appointment of Ambassador to the 
Vatican. 
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By Mr. WELKER: 

Article entitled “New Senior Senator,” 
praising Senator BUTLER of Maryland, pub- 
lished in the Annapolis Evening Capital of 
May 15, 1952. > 

By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

Article entitled “The Riddle of Charles 
Lindbergh,” published in the American 
Weekly of May 18, 1952. 

By Mr. KEM: 

Editorial entitled “Hokum in Agriculture,” 
published in a recent issue of the Washing- 
ton Daily News. 


SALE OF NATIONAL FOREST TIM- 
BER WITHOUT ADVERTISEMENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1517) to 
amend the act of June 4, 1897, entitled 
“An act making appropriations for sun- 
dry civil expenses of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, 
and for other purposes,” as amended, to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
sell without advertisement national for- 
est timber in amounts not exceeding 
$2,000 in appraised value, which was, 
on page 1, line 5, to strike out all after 
the word “amended” down to and in- 
cluding “value” line 2, on page 2, and 
insert “by striking out the words ‘in 
value five hundred dollars’ and sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof ‘$2,000 in ap- 
praised value’.” 

Mr. ELLENDER. I move that the 
Senate concur in the amendment of the 
House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE ANTICIPATED DEFICIT— 
HOARDING OF UNITED STATES 
CURRENCY ABROAD 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
4 minutes, so that I may comment on 
a report made by the Joint Committee 
on Interne! Revenue Taxation with ref- 
erence to the anticipated deficit. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 

jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Virginia is recognized for 
4 minutes. 
Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
some days ago the senior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. SmirH] brought to my 
attention the fact that while some of 
our European allies were claiming a large 
dollar shortage, their nationals had 
hoarded a substantial amount of our 
currency, and the Senator from New 
Jersey asked me what I thought should 
be done about it. 

The first thing I did was to ask the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress to give me what in- 
formation it had on the subject. On 
yesterday I received from the Economic 
Section of the Reference Service a quo- 
tation from Pick’s World Currency Re- 
port which said: 

United States bauk-note hoards abroad 
grew from about a billion dollars in 1938 to 
between six billion and seven billion pres- 
ently. Forty percent of this amount is 
hidden in France, 15 percent in Italy, 8 per- 
cent in Benelux, 8 percent in Central and 
South America, and 7 percent in Asia. 


I still do not know what we should do 
about that situation, but on yesterday 
another communication came over my 
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desk indicating that something ought 
to be done about it. That was the Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., letter of May 19 entitled 
What's Happening in Washington.” 
Under the heading “Red ink” the first 
paragraph in the letter quoted the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, an able committee 
with no political ax to grind, as report- 
ing, on the basis of a special staff study, 
that the deficit on the 30th of next 
month will be $5,700,000,000 and the es- 
timated deficit for June 30, 1953, will be 
$11,700,000,000. 

I frankly find small comfort in the 
fact that an accurate and dependable 
forecast of coming deficits is two and 
five-tenths billions less than the Presi- 
dent estimated for this year and two and 
seven-tenths billions less than he esti- 
mated for next year. The staff of the 
two congressional tax committees esti- 
mates actual spending for the fiscal year 
which starts next July at $80,000,000,000, 
which is more than a billion and a half 
dollars a week. We are serving in the 
Eighty-second Congress of the United 
States, which means that our present 
Government has been operating for 164 
years. During that time 13 States, with 
a total population of only 3,000,000 dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, have, with 
the States which have since been ad- 
mitted into the Union, become the rich- 
est and most powerful Nation in the 
world, That is a success story unparal- 
leled in recorded history. But as the 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] pointed out in a speech last week, 
the spending program to which the 
Government is now committed, super- 
imposed upon public debts already in- 
curred, will completely dissipate in a 
few more years the accumulated savings 
of a century and a half. All who are 
familiar with the tax system of France 
have been aware for years of the fact 
that the rich in France have evaded 
French income-tax laws and have en- 
gaged in the hoarding of vast sums of 
gold. That fell in the general category 
of nullum tui negotii, until France asked 
us for billions of free American dollars, 
while reputedly hoarding 40 percent of 
some six or seven billion dollars pre- 
viously donated. That definitely falls 
under the heading of our business, and 
has a bearing on the amount of foreign 
aid that should be authorized by this 
Congress. 


VISIT TO THE CAPITOL OF THE 
BLOODMOBILE 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Washington wishes to make a brief 
announcement which he hopes will ap- 
pear at an early place in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of this day. 

Under date of April 24, 1952, Mrs. 
Hiram Bingham, vice chairman of the 
Blood Recruitment Service of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, District of Columbia 
Chapter, at 1730 E Street NW., wrote 
to me: 

The Red Cross Bloodmobile is going to be 
set up in rooms 154 and 155 of the Senate 
Office Building on Wednesday, May 21, from 
9 a. m. to 3 p. m., so that Members of the 
Senate and their staffs will be given an op- 
portunity to make their contributions to the 
blood bank. 
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I want to appeal to you personally to help 
us make a success of this visit. Hoping to 
see you, 

Sincerely. 


Mr. President, I wish Mrs. Bingham 
well in her desire by this effort to ac- 
cumulate from those who can afford to 
give as much blood as is possible. 

Concerning the appearance tomorrow 
of the bloodmobile I should like to make 
this reference, if I may: 

In a few short years, blood has become 
the No. 1 lifesaver of modern medicine, 
far more important than any miracle 
drug. Yet, unlike other precious med- 
ical aids, it cannot be turned out on a 
production line; it can come only from 
human veins. 

The Washington regional blood pro- 
gram needs in the neighborhood of 10,- 
000 pints of blood monthly in 1952. Of 
these, 5,000 pints are needed in the local 
civilian hospitals; this blood represents 
the basic protection, in case of sickness 
or accident, for everyone who lives in the 
area, 1,000 pints are needed each month 
for local military and veterans’ hospitals, 
and 4,000 for the Armed Forces. Some 
of these 4,000 pints go overseas as whole 
blood, and some are stockpiled in the 
form of plasma for the Armed Forces. 
The availability of plasma and whole 
blood in Korea has resulted in a remark- 
able record of saving the wounded; some 
98 percent are now pulled through, 
thanks in large measure to the lifesav- 
ing quality of blood. 

The Red Cross is only the collecting 
agency. It collects the blood, and sends 
it to the hospitals that need it, or to the 
Armed Forces. It costs the Red Cross 
approximately $7 to collect each pint of 
blood. This blood is distributed free of 
charge to the recipients. 

Mr. President, I think there is likely 
to be a question in the minds of given 
Members of the Senate and of employees 
of the Senate concerning the wisdom of 
their personally contributing of their 
most precious physical asset, namely, 
their own blood. I believe no one should 
consider giving his or her blood tomor- 
row or at any other time except on the 
advice of a qualified physician. I wish 
to state that tomorrow there will be 
available an eminently qualified physi- 
cian who can say to each and every one 
of us whether we can with safety to 
ourselves—which obviously it is an im- 
portant consideration—give of our pre- 
cious blood, in order that it may be used 
for the benefit of others, not only in mil- 
itary and veterans’ hospitals in the 
United States, but also across the seas, 
in Korea, where Americans are so much 
in need of that lifesaving product, 

Out of my own interest, I talked with 
Mrs. Bingham’s office the other day and 
asked how long a time should pass be- 
tween the time when a given individual 
makes a contribution of blood or has a 
pint of blood taken from him and the 
time when he most logically and con- 
veniently can return to a status of full, 
energetic employment. The answer is 
that anyone of us who is told by the doc- 
tor, tomorrow, that we can safely give a 
pint of blood for the benefit of others 
can in every respect return to an ener- 
getic day’s work within a period—short, 
it is—of 60 minutes or 1 hour, 
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Mr. President, I thought this sincere 
and brief explanation might encourage 
some, who otherwise might not have 
thought of it, to make—tomorrow—a 
magnificent contribution to the common 
good which will take only a few minutes. 

Mr. President, I now desire to turn to 
another subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Washington has the floor. 


GEN. MATTHEW B. RIDGWAY 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, as the Sen- 
ate knows, tomorrow Gen, Matthew 
Bunker Ridgway will meet with the 
Armed Services Committee, and all Mem- 
bers of the Senate have been invited to 
attend that session of the committee. 

At this time I desire to speak simply— 
it will take me only a few minutes to do 
so—about this man named “Ridgway.” 

Some few days ago, Miss Rose McKee, 
of the International News Service, asked 
whether I would talk with her about 
General Ridgway. That was a request 
which I could not deny to her or to any- 
one else. It happened then that I merely 
told Miss McKee what I believed about 
this man called Ridgway; and Miss Rose 
McKee committed my observations to 
Paper. Subsequently they appeared in 
a number of periodicals and newspapers 
throughout the country. I wish to ex- 
press my appreciation for the accuracy 
of Miss McKee’s reporting. 

Mr. President, I have before me the 
editorial page of the Rochester Times- 
Union for Wednesday, May 14, 1952, on 
which there appears this question: “Who 
is General Ridgway?” 

The newspaper states that the article 
is authored by Harry P. Carn, United 
States Senator from the State of Wash- 
ington. I wish it known that what ap- 
pears in the article was actually said by 
me, but the article itself was written by 
Miss McKee, and I remain grateful for 
her skill and interest. 

Mr. President, because too few persons 
actually know General Ridgway, I shall 
let this news story speak for itself: 

WO Is GENERAL RIDGWAY?—BRave, INSPIRED, 
RELENTLESS LEADER, Says Ex-AIpE 

(Senator Harry P. Carn, Republican, of 
Washington, was an assistant chief of staff 
to Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway in World War 
II. in which Ridgway commanded all air- 
borne operations in the European theater. 
CAIN describes, in the following article, his 
close association with the new North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization commander.) 

(By HARRY P. CAIN) 

Who is Ridgway, actually? 

Many know Gen. Matthew Bunker Ridg- 
way only as the American who succeeded 
General MacArthur as supreme commander 
in the Far East and who is about to succeed 
General Eisenhower as the supreme com- 
mander in the European theater. 

Matthew Bunker Ridgway is the finest 
combat leader of men I have ever known. He 
is brave, inspired, relentless, and always con- 
scious of the rights and limitations of the 
men he leads. 

He is a scholar, a student, a statesman, and 
a warrior. He is a statesman-soldier in the 
finest tradition. I never knew him to ask 
his men to undertake the impossible, nor 
have I ever known him to ask his officers to 
undertake a combat mission or assignment 
he was not willing and prepared to lead. 

His disposition is to be the first man to 
leave an aircraft by parachute in any under- 
taking. Had his staff not restrained him, 
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General Ridgway would have been the first 
to land on enemy territory in every single 
engagement. He was the first to lead in 
many engagements. 

General Ridgway sometimes countenanced 
one mistake. So far as I know, he never per- 
mitted a man to make the same mistake 
twice. 

In any battle or campaign, General Ridg- 
Way’s one and only desire was to conclude 
successfully the engagement in the briefest 
period with a minimum loss of life and 
property. 

The greatest compliment that I 
and others can pay General Ridgeway is that 
to serve him over an extended period with- 
out being relieved was comparable to receiv- 
ing a Congressional Medal of Honor. 

We under Ridgway had our eye on no ob- 
jective except that of literally accomplishing 
the mission he imposed on us. We knew, if 
we did his bidding, any campaign was cer- 
tain to be completely victorious. 

His poise, endurance and courage are of an 
extraordinary character. 

In the early days of the Battle of the 
Bulge in late December 1944, a wave of hys- 
teria was rampant throughout all Allied 
forces. It looked as though the Germans 
would break our lines and overrun our posi- 
tions. 

The Germans were dropping English- 
speaking parachutists dressed as American 
soldiers. 

General Ridgway’s command post was a 
Belgian farm house not 500 yards removed 
from a major German effort. On one occa- 
sion about 3 o' clock in the morning, rumor 
had it that the 18th Corps was about to pull 
back. Every officer I knew had packed his 
gear and brought it to the farmhouse en- 
trance. 

General Ridgway entered, took one look, 
asked one question and gave one answer. 
He said only, “Gentlemen, in what direction 
are you preparing to move?” 

The answer of someone was: “We under- 
stand, sir, that we are moving back before 
morning.” 

The general's response: “We came to stop 
the enemy’s advance after which we shall 
move forward even though none survive.” 

I remained with General Ridgway’s opera- 
tions for another year and I never knew any- 
one around him to ever again lose his poise 
or forget what we were in the war to accom- 
plish. By one simple, quiet observation, he 
gave renewed determination and purpose to 
hundreds of thousands of officers and men. 

What he said in that farmhouse was soon 
common knowledge to every officer and GI in 
the fighting line. 

Iam not qualified to judge his competence 
as a supreme commander in Europe where he 
must grapple with staggering political ques- 
tions. I can only take for granted that he is 
as competent in other fields as he is on the 
field of battle. 

Had the decision been mine to make, I 
would not have removed General Ridgway 
from his post In the Far East until it had 
been determined that the fight there was 
over. I do believe, however, that General 
Ridgway is an ideal choice to command the 
forces of NATO. 

He believes so strongly that every individ- 
ual must assume and carry out his propor- 
tionate share of any assignment that I be- 
lieve he will be just as insistent that every 
member nation assume and carry out its pro- 
portionate share of the total effort. 

All of General Ridgway’s creed is best sum- 
med up in a verse I first heard from him, 
which all airborne soldiers believed in 
World War 2: 

“If it be life that waits, then I shall live 
forever unconquered. 

“If it be death, then I shall die at last 
strong in my pride and free.” 


Mr. President, the man with whom 
Members of the Senate are to confer 
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and visit tomorrow is an extremely hu- 
man person. Even at the risk of detain- 
ing the Senate a few moments longer I 
should like to recite, for two reasons, one 
story about General Ridgway. As I re- 
call, it was in the month of April 1945 
when the Eighteenth Corps Airborne had 
been assigned the task of assisting other 
combat units to reduce the Ruhr, that 
General Ridgway called together his gen- 
eral staff, which consisted of a chief of 
staff and five assistants, and said merely 
“Gentlemen, tomorrow we shall be 
visited by some very important people.” 
He said, “The Supreme Commander, 
General Eisenhower, will be here. He 
will be accompanied by Gen. Omar Brad- 
ley”—then Commanding General of the 
Twelfth Army Group— and by Gen. 
Courtney Whitney”—then commanding 
general of the First United States Army. 
General Ridgway added, “Our business 
will be transacted at lunch. You gen- 
tlemen will be present. You will be seen 
but not heard.” To which the six of us 
said, for obvious reasons, “Yes, sir,” and 
departed to our respective tasks. 

Mr. President, the luncheon to which 
I make reference was arranged by Maj. 
Don Faith, headquarters commandant 
and aide to General Ridgway. Don 
Faith was about 27 years of age. He was 
keen, aggressive, and highly intelligent. 
He had been trained to the colors as the 
son of a career Army father. He was a 
prime example of the best which the 
youth of America have to offer to our 
own welfare and to the help of the free 
world. In passing, it is good to be able 
to mention the name of Don Faith, who 
not long ago was killed in action in Ko- 
rea, where he had been a battalion com- 
mander, So gallant was his conduct, so 
inspiring his leadership, that recently in 
his name his parents were presented with 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. Don 
Faith was one of Gen. Matthew Ridg- 
way's boys. The loss of Don Faith will 
remain as a continuing sorrow but a con- 
stant reminder of the worth whileness 
of America to General Ridgway and all 
who served him. 

Mr. President, the luncheon came off 
and I was seated on the right of Gen. 
Omar Bradley, who endeavored without 
success of any kind to drag me into con- 
versation. I had a keen respect for Gen- 
eral Bradley then, as I have now, but 
I then knew for whom I was working, 
and his name was not Bradley. Gen- 
eral Ridgway had said that his staff 
would be seen but not heard; and his 
staff just was not about to disobey his 
orders. At long last, as the luncheon 
continued, General Bradley—I thought 
somewhat tartly—said to me, as I shall 
never forget, “Colonel you do not talk 
very much, do you?” To which I re- 
plied, “No, sir.“ That was the longest 
conversation that I ever had an oppor- 
tunity to have with the commanding 
general of the Twelfth Army Group in 
World War II. 

Times change, Mr. President, and the 
Senator from Washington on a good 
Many occasions has been known to make 
speeches which extended to more than 
two words. 

There is another memory, and I think 
& reasonably important one, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I recall that wartime luncheon 
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and consider the coming tomorrow of a 
great American to counsel with an ap- 
propriate committee of this Congress. 
During the Iuncheon someone present, I 
forget whom, said to General Eisen- 
hower, “You look weary and a bit 
dragged out.” General Eisenhower re- 
plied, “Iam. Ispent a good part of last 
night on the telephone with Washington 
to determine whether the sudden and 
unfortunate death of President Roose- 
velt yesterday meant any change in the 
Plans which we are here discussing. 
There will be no change. The orders 
you have previously received will be 
carried out.” Then, Mr. President, the 
conversation changed abruptly from any 
further discussion about the passing of 
the President to matters of current and 
pressing importance, as they were laid 
out on our luncheon table. 

This change meant no disrespect for 
the departed. All it meant was that 
there was a universal understanding and 
recognition at that table, as there always 
ought to be around all tables, that man 
is here today and gone tomorrow, that 
there is no such thing, nor will there ever 
be, as an indispensable man, and that 
progress in either peace or war must 
continue, and it inevitably will, undi- 
minished, despite the passing of any of 
those who at any moment are thought 
to be, as in fact they are, important. 

Mr. President, General Ridgway comes 
to us tomorrow not as a superman; he 
comes not as any genius; he comes only 
as a real patriot and superbly trained 
American who knows his business. 

The Senator from Washington looks 
forward to tomorrow so that he may lis- 
ten to what General Ridgway, who has 
been our Supreme Commander in the 
Far East and who is about to become our 
Supreme Commander in the West, has to 
say for what he considers to be the good 
of his Nation and the health and the 
strength of the free world everywhere. 

As I sit tomorrow with my mind pre- 
occupied by what Matthew Ridgway 
wishes to offer, I shall say, and pray, 
as will others, I hope, “May good health 
follow the Ridgways always, and may 
God bless and protect General Ridgway 
as an example of those who fight with 
all they have 7 days each week to make 
ever stronger and more free the greatest 
Republic the world has ever known.” 


RUSSIAN RUBBER PURCHASES 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp, as a part of 
my remarks, a release from Reuters in 
regard to Russian rubber purchases, to- 
gether with extracts from Malayan 
statistics on the external trade of Ma- 
laya and Singapore from January 1 to 
December 31, 1951, showing exports to 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, the 
U. S. S. R., Communist China, and 
Hungary. 

There being no objection, the release 
and extracts were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

RUSSIAN RUBBER PURCHASES 

Lonpon, March 20.—Britain is keeping a 
“very close scrutiny” to see that Russia does 
not get more than the normal annual flow of 
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rubber, Mr. Peter Thorneycroft, president of 
the board of trade, said today. 

This amount is Britain’s estimate of what 
Russia uses for civilian purposes, Last year 
it was 41,620 tons. 

Mr. John Bevins, Conservative, had re- 
ferred in the House of Commons to the 
“surprisingly high level of exports” this year. 

They were 12,260 tons for January com- 
pared with 5,263 tons in December, the high- 
est for any month last year. 

Labor member Stanley Awbery asked if 
the Minister knew Russia was getting rub- 
ber from Ceylon. 

Mr. Thorneycroft replied: “I have no evi- 
dence to support there has been a great in- 
crease of the annual rate of imports into 
Russia.” 

Mr. Bevins earlier asked whether the Min- 
ister would put a ceiling on the export of 
rubber to Russia. 

Mr. Thorneycroft replied: “I am glad to 
have this opportunity of explaining the po- 
sition since there has been recent press 
statements which no doubt inadvertently 
gave a misleading impression.” 

(This apparently referred to a London 
Sunday newspaper report that the increase 
in rubber exports to Russia had reached the 
“astonishing and alarming total of 12,260 
tons in January 1952.”) 

Mr. Thorneycroft went on: “The 
of rubber to the U. S. S. R. from Britain or 
Malaya since April of last year have been 
limited by export licenses to quantities re- 
lated to our estimate of their normal civilian 
consumption.” 

That, he added, was about the same rate 
of export as in 1950 before the development 
of large scale fighting in Korea. But the 
rate was being kept constantly under review. 

It was true that exports from Britain to 
Russia were greater than in 1950 he said. 

The explanation was that in that year 
the Russians shipped 68,000 tons direct from 
Malaya and only 10,000 tons from Britain 
whereas in 1951 they shipped only 14,000 
tons from Malaya and 42,000 tons direct from 
Britain. 

There were of course, fluctuations in the 
monthly shipments, he added. 


External trade, Malaya and Singapore, Jan. 1 
to Dec. 31, 1951 
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NOMINATION OF JAMES P. Mc- 
GRANERY TO BE ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL OF THE UNITED STATES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is, Will the Senate advise and con- 
sent to the nomination of James P. Mc- 
Granery to be Attorney General of the 
United States? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Bennett Green Monroney 
Bridges Hickenlooper Mundt 
Butler, Md. Holland Murray 
Butler, Nebr. Ives Nixon 
Case Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Connally Kem Schoeppel 
Duff Knowland Seaton 
Eastland Lehman Smith, N. J. 
Ellender Martin Sparkman 
Ferguson McCarran Welker 
George McFarland Williams 
Gillette McKellar 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Moopy], and the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. UnDERWooD] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER] and the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson] are absent by leave 
of the Senate. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MayBank] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official business. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SmrrH] is absent because of illness. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopce], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartHy], and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tarr] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas Mr. CARL- 
son], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WET] are absen: by leave 
of the Senate for the purpose of attend- 
ing the Conference of the International 
Council for Christian Leadership at The 
Hague. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. Ec- 
ToN] and the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. LANGER] are absent on official 
business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Sergeant at Arms be directed to request 
the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. AN- 
DERSON, Mr. BENTON, Mr. BRICKER, Mr. 
CAIN, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. 
CLEMENTS, Mr. Corpon, Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. 
DworsHak, Mr. FREAR, Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. HENDRICKSON, Mr. HEN- 
NINGS, Mr. HILL, Mr. Hoey, Mr. HUM- 
PHREY, Mr. Hunt, Mr. JOHNSON of Colo- 
rado, Mr. JoHnNson of Texas, Mr. KIL- 
GORE, Mr. Lonc, Mr. MALONE, Mr. Mo- 
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CLELLAN, Mr. McManon, Mr. MILLIKIN, 
Mr. Morse, Mr. NEELY, Mr. O’Conor, Mr. 
O’Manoney, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. SMATHERS, Mrs. 
SMITH of Maine, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. THYE, 
Mr. TOBEY, Mr. WATKINS, and Mr. Younc 
entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. FERGUSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I merely desire to 
call attention to the fact that it is 15 
minutes to 1, and that we have lost near- 
ly three-quarters of an hour thus far 
this afternoon. I gave notice that if we 
did not dispose of the pending nomina- 
tion this afternoon we would have a 
night session. It is most discouraging 
that we are unable to keep Senators on 
the floor. I wanted to make a plea to 
Senators to remain on the floor. Ap- 
parently I shall have to do that one by 
one, since at the end of a quorum call 
no more Senators are present than when 
the call began. 

I hope that Senators will realize the 
necessity of transacting the necessary 
business of the Senate. The one excep- 
tion which I think must be made is in 
the case of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and I ask unanimous consent 
that that committee may meet during 
the sessions of the Senate until the 
appropriation bills are reported to the 
Senate. As to the meeting of other 
committees during Senate sessions I may 
find it necessary later to object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigar yield to me 
for a few moments? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I 
merely want to say that the Appropri- 
ations Committee has been conducting 
hearings this morning in connection 
with the floods along the Missouri River 
and its tributaries. That explains the 
reason for the absence of members of 

that committee from the Senate floor. 
However, we are on hand and ready to 
vote at any time. i 

I should like to say further that the 
Appropriations Committee examined, as 
Irecall, betwcen 30 and 40 witnesses yes- 

terday, and this morning we have ex- 
amined at least that many. We are 
vigorously and actively progressing with 
our work in getting the appropriation 
bills ready for action by the Senate. I 
make that statement because I do not 
want either the Senate or the people 
generally to think that the niembers of 
the Appropriations Committee are not 
discharging their duties. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I appreciate what 
the Senator from Tennessee says, be- 
cause I am very familiar with the work 
that committee is doing. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Michigan will yield, I 
want to join in the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee, who 
is chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and to say that as the ranking 
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Republican member of one of the sub- 
committees now sitting we were in hear- 
ings all morning and had before us a 
large number of witnesses, not only from 
Missouri Basin States, but also witnesses 
from other States, and their Senators. 
The appearances of those delegations be- 
fore the subcommittee may help to ex- 
plain the absence of some of the Sena- 
tors from the floor. But we are con- 
ducting the public business, and I think 
it only fair that the Recorp should so 
show. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
frequently we have to wait until the 
members of the committees come to the 
floor to respond to the quorum call. 
When a committee is given permission 
to sit during the sessions of the Senate 
it does not take much time to answer on 
a quorum call, and I hope that members 
of committees, when notified, will come 
to the Senate floor promptly to respond 
to their names. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We will do that. I 
am very much obliged to the Senator 
from Arizona for having obtained the 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, the 
nomination of James P. McGranery to 
be Attorney General has been sent by 
the President of the United States to the 
Senate for its advice and consent. The 
Attorney General is a Cabinet officer. 
Under the Constitution, the advice and 
consent of the Senate of the United 
States is required in connection with the 
confirmation of the nomination of a per- 
son to be Attorney General. 

When J. Howard McGrath resigned, 
apparently on the request of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the nominee, 
Mr. McGranery, stated that he was 
called immediately, and asked by the 
President if he would accept the ap- 
pointment. At the time of the hearings 
on his nomination he had not resigned 
as a district judge and he is now a dis- 
trict judge. 

I believe that the Constitution, in 
providing that the appointment of a 
Cabinet officer, such as the Attorney 
General, should have the advice and 
consent of the Senate before such an 
appointment can take effect, constitutes 
a very proper provision. I also believe 
that the requirement that the Senate 
should give its advice and consent places 
a grave responsibility upon each and 
every Member. It is with this fact in 
mind that I take the floor in opposition 
to the confirmation of the nomination 
of James P. McGranery to be Attorney 
General of the United States. 

Within the past few months the Sen- 
ate and the people of the United States 
have heard a great deal about the Attor- 
ney General’s Office. At the present 
time the House of Representatives, 
through a committee of that body, is 
conducting an investigation of the At- 
torney General’s Office. Mr. McGran- 
ery was in the Attorney General's Of- 
fice for a period of approximately 3 
years, from 1943 until 1946, as I recall 
the date. Prior to that time he had been 
a Representative in the Congress. 

The charges against the Attorney 
General’s Office are very serious. They 
indicate that the administration of jus- 
tice by that Office has not been entirely 
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impartial; that the administration of 
justice has not been such as to make our 
Government a government of laws and 
not of men. Everyone is shocked by the 
charges against the Attorney General’s 
Office. One of the functions of that Of- 
fice is to advise the President of the 
United States with respect to the law, 
and also to act as the legal adviser of 
every agency of Government, of which 
there are some 2,000. The Attorney 
General’s Office is one of the very vital 
and fundamental offices, because it is the 
one which represents the administra- 
tion of justice. As ours is a government 
of law, there is no more important func- 
tion than that of being the lawyer on 
behalf of the people of the United States, 
Every criminal case is headed The peo- 
ple of the United States against the de- 
fendant.” 

When one takes the Office of Attorney 
General of the United States he should 
be learned in the law; he should be an 
able and distinguished lawyer; he should 
be in a position in his own right to ad- 
vise upon the various questions involved 
in the administration of criminal law; 
he should also be in a position to advise 
the President regarding constitutional 
questions which arise from time to time. 

Mr. President, I did not come to the 
Senate floor today to oppose the nomina- 
tion of James P. McGranery as a person. 
This is not a personal matter; but the 
question involved is such that I feel I 
must oppose the nomination because of 
what I consider to be a lack of qualifi- 
cations and capacity of the man to fill 
the Office of Attorney General of the 
United States. 

It is true that the President should 
have wide latitude in selecting the per- 
sons he wants to advise him as Cabinet 
officers, but there is a point below which 
the President of the United States can- 
not ask Members of the Senate to advise 
and approve the nomination of a man 
for the office unless the nominee has the 
capacity to perform the duties of the 
high office for which he is nominated. 
When we get below that point, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senate of the United States has 
a right to look into the appointment and 
determine whether the necessary qualifi- 
cations are present, including certain 
legal qualifications, certain administra- 
tive qualifications, and certain quasi- 
judicial qualifications which are essen- 
tial in the position of Attorney General 
of the United States. 

At the present time, Mr. President, it 
is more essential than ever that a man of 
great ability, a man who is well grounded 
in the law, who possesses a profound 
knowledge of the Constitution of the 
United States and of the fundamental 
principles underlying our Government, 
should be appointed to the Office of At- 
torney General. 

If the people are to have respect for 
the Attorney General, if they are to have 
respect for the administration of justice, 
the Attorney General should possess all 
the qualifications which I have enumer- 
ated. There is nothing more important 
to us and to the welfare of the Nation 
than the proper administration of jus- 
tice. That is particularly true in the 
light of conditions which have been dis- 
closed, the charges, the countercharges, 
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and the refusal to cooperate in connec- 
tion with investigations in the two 
Houses of Congress. 

Mr. President, whether or not the At- 
torney General will actually clean house 
is a very important question to the peo- 
ple. Oh, there are some who would say, 
“This is only an 8- or 9-month appoint- 
ment. The President has announced he 
is not going to run for reelection.” But 
I call attention to the fact that Judge 
McGranery is giving up a life appoint- 
ment on the bench to take the Office of 
Attorney General for 8 or 9 months. 
There has not been placed in the record 
a satisfactory explanation as to why he 
is willing to give up a life appointment as 
a judge, which he sought very eagerly. 

Judge McGranery’s name is not un- 
familiar. He aspired to become a judge 
of the circuit court of appeals, and the 
record shows that his nomination at that 
time was opposed by the two Senators 
from Pennsylvania. Finally, in the dy- 
ing hours of that Congress, about 2 or 3 
days before Congress was to close its 
doors for the session, Judge McGranery’s 
nomination to be district judge was sent 
to the Senate. Instead of the nomina- 
tion being brought before the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, the committee was 
polled, and Mr. McGranery’s nomination 
to be a district judge was confirmed by 
the Senate. His qualifications were not 
gone into at that time, and therefore our 
present consideration is the first time his 
name has been before the Senate of the 
United States. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Did Judge McGran- 
ery give any explanation as to why he 
was willing to give up life tenure on the 
bench for a temporary appointment? 
Was any explanation made in the 
record? 

Mr. FERGUSON. As J recall, the rec- 
ord indicates that when Judge McGran- 
ery was called by the President, at the 
exact time of the resignation of Attorney 
General MeGrath—— 

Mr. WATKINS. Was it not just be- 
fore the resignation of Mr. McGrath? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I cannot say 
whether it was just before or not. He 
was asked to accept the appointment, 
and he assigned as his reason for accept- 
ance that he was asked by the President 
to take it. 

Mr. WATKINS. Was that the only 
explanation? 

Mr. FERGUSON. If there is anything 
further in that regard, I should be glad 
to have the chairman of the committee 
indicate Judge McGranery’s reason for 
his willingness to resign the position of 
district judge. Mr. President, in effect, 
this is the first time the question of 
Judge McGranery’s qualifications has 
been before the Senate. 

People expect someone to get busy and 
actually clean house, if a house cleaning 
is needed, and everybody now appears to 
be of the opinion that the office of the 
Attorney General should be the subject 
of a house cleaning. Judge McGranery 
said he would clean house. When asked 
how he would do it, he said, “It would be 
just as easy as pie.” There are only 


32,000 employees in the Department of 
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Justice. He says he is acquainted with 
the Department and would be able to 
weed out those who were not competent. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not true that at 
this time there have been many grave 
charges leveled at the Department of 
Justice with respect to the conduct of 
cases that have been recommended for 
prosecution? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. Did the nominee in- 
dicate how he was going to get at that 
matter, and how he would clean up his 
own Department if he became Attorney 
General? 

Mr. FERGUSON. He said he knew 
about conditions and that he would be 
able to discharge those who were not 
competent. I believe the Senator from 
Utah asked him some questions, and fi- 
nally pressed him to state how he would 
do that, and he used the expression, “It 
would be just as easy as pie”’—that it 
could be done that easily, that it would 
be a very simple matter to take care of 
those very great responsibilities. 

Mr. WATKINS. That was with re- 
spect to the Department of Justice. As 
I recall, no comment was made about 
charges having to do with other de- 
partments. 

Mr. FERGUSON. He indicated that 
he would not name a special prosecutor. 
If a man became the head of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and found that it had 
not been self-disciplined, he could pro- 
ceed to clean up corruption, misman- 
agement, and malfeasance in office, if 
any were found to exist, by the use of 
grand juries in the respective judicial 
districts. In this manner he would not 
need any outside help. He would have 
the power of subpena, and he could 
proceed to clean up. 

I have no reason to say the Attorney 
General should hire an outside person, 
such as Newbold Morris; and Judge Mc- 
Granery indicated he would not rehire 
Mr. Morris. I would have no complaint 
to make if the Attorney General him- 
self wanted to eradicate corruption if 
he had never had any experience in 
the office, and it had not been self-dis- 
ciplined; he could use the services of 
grand juries, and I think he could clean 
house, and he could go far in that direc- 
tion. But I do not believe he could ever 
attain perfection along that line, be- 
cause I am of the opinion that in expos- 
ing the corruption so far disclosed the 
bottom of the barrel has not been 
scraped. The corruption has been 
overflowing and has been seeping out 
through the staves of the barrel be- 
cause there has been so much of it, and 
it has not been necessary to scrape even 
close to the bottom of the barrel. 

Judge McGranery could do a good 
deal within the next 8 or 9 months. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
think that if the nominee were to make 
a proper investigation in the Justice De- 
partment, and get everything in run- 
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ning order there, and cure whatever de- 
fects there may be in that Department, 
he would have time left between now 
and the first of the year to make in- 
vestigations of other departments? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think he could 
do a great deal in the way of super- 
vising. 

Mr. WATKINS. While head of a 
department having 32,000 employees, 
scattered all over the United States? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. But he would 
have to get some new blood and some 
new brooms to do the job. 

Naturally, I expect to be asked the 
question, “Why do you think he would 
fail to clean up the Attorney General's 
office?” Well, I am willing to judge on 
the basis of conduct in the past rather 
than on promises made in the present. 
What are the matters in the past to 
which I refer? What has happened in 
the Attorney General’s office in connec- 
tion with the administration of justice 
did not happen just yesterday. Mr. 
Caudle's activities in the Attorney Gen- 
eral's office did not not happen yester- 
day. They had been going on for quite 
a while. Why had they not been noticed 
in the past? Why was there no self- 
discipline? Why were there no investi- 
gations by the Attorney General’s office 
into the conduct of Mr. Caudle’s office, 
if the Attorney General was doing his 
job? A resignation under such circum- 
stances, in my opinion, causes the pub- 
lic to believe that it was brought about 
because of conditions in the Department. 
It will not be possible to cure troubles 
in the Department of Justice, and to 
restore faith in the administration of 
justice, merely by a resignation, or 
merely by a new appointment, particu- 
larly of a person who was in the De- 
partment, and could have helped clean 
it out while he was there as a top as- 
sistant. 

What happened back in 1945? Did 
Mr. McGranery help to clean house? 
Did he not know that there were situa- 
tions existing in which he could have 
acted, conditions which grand juries 
themselves wanted to help clean up? 
Yet he prohibited them from acting. 
That is exactly what happened. 

The foreman of a grand jury in New 
York in 1945 discovered he had a right, 
as a grand jury foreman, to look into 
corruption in the administration of jus- 
tice in New York and elsewhere, so he 
went to the attorney who was assigned 
to that grand jury, and, in effect, said, 
“We would like to have you come for- 
ward and help.” He was told that in 
such a case the attorney would join with 
the foreman of the grand jury in mak- 
ing application to the Attorney General 
of the United States for the appoint- 
ment of a special counsel, That was 
what they really desired. The grand 
jury had the power, but only the At- 
torney General of the United States 
could appoint the special counsel to help 
clean house. 

A little later the attorney assigned 
to the grand jury in New York said he 
would not do it. On April 5, 1945, the 
grand jury wrote a letter to Hon, Fran- 
cis Biddle. I think that instead of tak- 
ing any matter out of context, I will read 
the entire letter. If action had been 
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taken back in April of 1945 locking to- 
ward cleaning out the Attorney Gen- 
eral's office and the Department of Jus- 
tice, in Which there was corruption, mis- 
management, and malfeasance in office, 
we could have had an entirely different 
atmosphere today. The charges which 
have been made would not have been 
possible, and there would have been no 
investigation by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the House. 

Why was not such action taken? Be- 
cause James P. McGranery, the man 
whose nomination to be Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States is before the 
Senate, would not allow such action to 
be taken. Can we in good conscience to- 
day advise and consent to the nomina- 
tion to be Attorney General of the man 
who, back in 1945, refused to allow a 
clean-up in the Department of Justice? 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. The Senator is now 
getting to a point in which I am in- 
tensely interested. The question of a 
special prosecutor for the grand jury was 
discussed in July of 1945, in a letter from 
Mr. Lafferty, the foreman of the grand 
jury, to Mr. MeGranery, and Mr. 
McGranery’s reply. I invite attention to 
page 42 of the minority report. I ask the 
Senator for his observations on the con- 
cluding paragraph of the letter from Mr. 
McGranery to Mr. Lafferty. I quote 
from the letter: 

Furthermore I advised you in my letter of 
June 27 that the Department would not 
overrule the considered judgment of the 
Judges who have examined into the matter 
and that therefore your request for a special 
assistant to advise the jury must be denied. 


Is it a fact that Judge McGranery took 
the question up with Judge Coxe and 
some other members of the judiciary to 
ascertain whether or not there was need 
for a special counsel? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Under the law, a 
judge has absolutely nothing to do with 
the naming of a special counsel for a 
grand jury. The judge has charge of the 
grand jury, but he does not have author- 
ity to make the decision as to whether or 
not an investigation should be made. 
That is the province of the grand jury as 
an independent agency of justice. The 
appointment of a special assistant is en- 
tirely up to the Attorney General. 

Mr. WELKER. That may be very 
true; but if a judge should inform the 
Assistant Attorney General and the fore- 
man of the grand jury that no further 
special counsel was needed, is it likely 
that the Attorney General would then 
order special counsel, in view of the fact 
that the trial judge had indicated that 
no special counsel was needed? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Attorney Gen- 
eral is the sole judge of whether or not 
a special counsel should be named. I ask 
Senators to read all the letters. I shall 
read them all. We learn from them that 
Mr. McGranery was not exactly bringing 
out the facts. He was always answering 
in the form I have indicated. 

Mr. WELKER. In the investigation of 
Judge McGranery was Judge Coxe ques- 
tioned to ascertain whether or not he 
advised against the ee of spe- 
cial counsel in this case? 
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Mr. FERGUSON. No; 
was not called. 

There is in the record a memorandum 
from the grand-jury foreman. The de- 
cision of this question was entirely up 
to the Attorney General. The memo- 
randum in the file which we were allowed 
to see, a memorandum on the law, clearly 
indicates that the Attorney General had 
full authority. Therefore, I say that we 
cannot place the responsibility upon the 
judiciary. The grand jury had the right 
to make the investigation. The grand 
jury desired special counsel. The only 
man who could appoint special counsel 
was the Attorney General of the United 
States. No judge has authority to name 
such counsel. Only the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States may do so. If 
a judge in any district where there was 
a grand jury had the authority to decide 
that question, the Attorney General 
could be blocked by the court. That is 
not the purpose of the grand-jury law. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 


Judge Coxe 


the Senator yield? 


i 


Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is there any afirma- 
tive evidence in the record showing that 
the judges interfered in any way with 
the request which had been made by the 
the foreman of the grand jury? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Ishall read the let- 
ters. In this particular case we are up 
against the same obstacle which we have 
encountered in all other cases in which 
we tried to get evidence from the Attor- 
ney General’s office. The record refers 
to a memorandum which the foreman of 
the grand jury prepared and gave to 
McGranery concerning what the grand 
jury desired to investigate. We were re- 
fused that memorandum, just as in the 
Amerasia case we were refused the mem- 
oranda which were mentioned. In other 
words, every time we get almost to the 
point where we are about to obtain infor- 
mation, the door is closed. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. This is my first ex- 
perience with a case of this kind. I 
wonder if the Senator will explain to me 
whether the procedure to which he refers 
is the customary practice of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, or whether such practice 
has been followed for the first time in the 
McGranery case. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
mean the practice of refusing access to 
certain papers? 

Mr. WELKER. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That has been the 
custom. 

Mr. WELKER. I take it that it has 
been the custom for many years. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It was not the cus- 
tom of Mr. Coolidge. In the Teapot 
Dome case, when the question of cor- 
ruption in the Attorney General’s of- 
fice arose, former Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler, a distinguished member of the 
minority at that time, was given full 
access by the President of the United 
States to every file; and there were pros- 
ecutions and convictions. At first, Mr. 
Daugherty refused to give to the United 
States Senate certain records and files 
but later he was removed from office. 


However, the case before us today in- 
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volves the nomination of a certain man 
to be Attorney General of the United 
States. When we asked for three papers, 
two in the Amerasia case, and one in 
this case, the Department of Justice 
* “No; you cannot have them.” 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WELKER. I want the Senator to 
understand that I agree with him that 
it is bad policy to withhold any official 
document which might be used for the 
benefit of the Senate or the public in 
regard to the qualifications of any man 
appointed to a high office such as this. 
However, I wanted to bring out the facts, 
so that Judge McGranery would not be 
unduly criticized if the practice which 
was followed in this case represented a 
policy of many years’ standing, or a pol- 
icy in effect since President Coolidge’s 
time. If that were true, certainly we 
should not use that fact as evidence 
against the nominee. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The President of 
the United States is asking the Senate 
to advise and consent to the nomination 
of this man. Therefore we ought at 
least to have the pertinent papers and 
records, the contents of which may de- 
termine whether or not we should advise 
and consent. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I take it for granted 
that after the Senator reads the letters 
to which he has referred, he intends at 
some time during his discussion to come 
back to the two memoranda which were 
called for and which were not given, and 
which we did not receive permission to 
obtain. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I expect to discuss 
that point also in connection with the 
Amerasia case. 

Mr. WATKINS. I understand that 
there were two memoranda in the 
Amerasia case. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; two in the 
Amerasia case and one in this case. 

Mr. WATKINS. I wanted to be sure 
that the Senator would come back to 
that point before concluding his re- 
marks, 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
shall read a letter dated April 5 from the 
foreman of the grand jury to the De- 
partment of Justice. 

The letter, which is addressed to the 
Honorable Francis Biddle, United States 
Department of Justice, reads: 

Dear JUDGE BE: This letter is written 
to you on behalf of the February Federal 
grand jury of the Southern District of New 
York requesting that legal counsel be fur- 


nished this jury for the purpose of carry- 
ing forward an investigation started dur- 
ing the regular term. 


Mr. President, the only question in- 
volved is that of special counsel. I con- 
tinue to read from the letter: 


I was unable to determine from the court 
of this district or from the United States 
attorney the proper form of procedure for 
this application. However, the jury felt that 
every effort should be made to obtain legal 
counsel before this investigation was car- 
ried further. 

Charges involving certain Government 
agencies responsible for the administration 
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of justice in this district were presented to 
this grand jury during the latter part of 
its term. The jury decided that these 
charges should be investigated and there- 
upon made application to the court that a 
special grand jury be appointed for this pur- 
pose. The court denied this application. 
In subsequent sessions the jury decided 
they would carry forward this investigation, 
but before doing so would make every effort 
to obtain legal counsel. The seriousness of 
these charges, as well as the fact that they 
involve the procedure of law enforcement— 


Procedure of law enforcement, Mr. 
President— 


amply justified the jury delaying further in- 
vestigation until every effort was made to 
obtain legal counsel. 

In this connection I would like to bring 
to your attention the fact that the United 
States attorney of this district, in discuss- 
ing this matter with the jury, stated in effect 
that if an investigation of this character was 
to be made, he would not want a member 
of his staff to act as legal counsel for the 
jury— 


Mr. President, to digress from the let- 
ter for a moment, that statement cer- 
tainly indicates that it was a charge 
against the administration in the office 
of the district attorney. I continue to 
read from the letter— 
and that in such case he would join with 
the foreman of the jury in making applica- 
tion to the Attorney General of the United 
States for the appointment of special counsel, 


Not to the judge. The judge has noth- 
ing to do with the appointment of spe- 
cial counsel. The Attorney General 
alone has this authority. I continue to 
read from the letter: 


However, during the process of making 
application for legal counsel to the court, 
the United States attorney withdrew his 
offer and left the matter in the hands of 
the court. 

The court pointed out to the jury that to 
proceed with an investigation of this kind 
without legal counsel would obviously pre- 
sent certain practical difficulties. Subse- 
quently the court apparently concluded, as 
did the United States attorney for this dis- 
trict, that such an investigation should not 
be made. 


Mr. President, that should not have 
stopped them. The legal right to ap- 
point counsel to permit the legally con- 
stituted body, the grand jury, to pro- 
ceed is contained in the law. I read 
further: 

I would like to point out that in the minds 
of the jury there is an important principle 
involved as to whether or not the jury, 
United States attorney, or the court should 
decide if a grand jury should investigate 
charges brought before them by a responsi- 
ble citizen of the community. 


Mr. President, that is a very funda- 
mental principle. 


In this particular instance, neither the 
court nor the United States attorney have 
hesitated to inform this jury that they 
should not make such an investigation, 
which would indicate to this jury that law- 
enforcement agencies of the United States 
Government in this district are immune 
from an investigation by grand juries in the 
event of serious charges of misconduct. 


Mr. President, I am reading what the 
foreman of the grand jury wrote to 


Francis Biddle, then Attorney General, 
about the administration of justice in 
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the southern district of New York. I 
continue reading the letter: 

In this particular instance, neither the 
court nor the United States attorney have 
hesitated to inform this jury that they 
should not make such an investigation— 


I underscore that point— 
which would indicate to this jury that law- 
enforcement agencies of the United States 
Government in this district are immune— 


Are immune, he says— 


from an investigation by grand juries in the 
event of serious charges of misconduct. 


Mr. President, did the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Office know what the grand jury 
had in mind? Yes. It had in mind 
serious charges. The jury was saying in 
effect to the Attorney General: “If you 
do not let us go ahead you are saying 
to us and to everyone in the United 
States that the accused persons are im- 
mune from investigation.” Is there not 
reason for the corruption we see oozing 
out between the staves of the barrel of 
justice? The grand jury tried to make 
an investigation and they were told that 
the agencies of the Government are 
immune. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not a fact that 
the investigation which the grand jury 
wanted to make was of the district at- 
torney's office, which is under the At- 
torney General? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. It was of the office 
of the district attorney in the southern 
district of New York, was it not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. It was misconduct 
they wanted to go into? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. Here we have the 
district attorney getting together with 
the judge and deciding that the investi- 
gation should not be made? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. The foreman of the 
grand jury writes to the Attorney Gen- 
eral for permission to get legal counsel 
so that the grand jury can go ahead any- 
way, irrespective of the judge, and irre- 
spective of the district attorney who 
was to be investigated? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 
Then the Attorney General tries to hide 
behind the judge, but the judge is not 
legally able to stand in front of him as 
a shield on this decision. It was the 
decision of the Attorney General, and 
James McGranery as assistant made it. 
He said in effect to the grand jury: “Yes, 
we are immune from any investigation 
by you, the grand jury.” I continue to 
read from the letter: 

The jury has furnished the court of this 
district with what they considered sufficient 
details on the charges to justify their pro- 
ceeding with this investigation. 


That is the document we wanted. 
That is the document which is in the 
Attorney General's office, and which the 
Committee on the Judiciary cannot ob- 
tain as evidence in this case to present 
to the Senate. I continue to read from 
the letter: 

In this connection, I would like to point 
out that I have not been successful in having 
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the court understand that these charges do 
not involve any one individual or any one 
case tried before the Federal courts of this 
district. 


Mr. President, suppose the court’s ac- 
tion itself was involved; could it be 
said that the court could stop the grand 
jury from going ahead? If so, should 
it be able to stop the Attorney General 
from naming counsel? I continue to 
read from the letter: 

There are some 12 individuals named in 
the charges involved, 6 specific cases— 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator state from which page of 
the report he is reading? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am reading now 
from page 41: 

There are some 12 individuals named in 
the charges involved, 6 specific cases, and 
10 specific charges of willful violation of 
laws and/or oaths of office. 


Mr. President, just think of that. 
There were called to the attention of the 
Attorney General of the United States 
12 individuals who were named in the 
charges involved. 

Mr. President, the grand jury could 
not make an investigation, and we Mem- 
bers of the Senate today cannot see that 
paper because it has been marked 
“Secret.” 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the Senator de- 
scribe that particular paper? I did not 
understand clearly just what the Sena- 
tor had in mind. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Here is what is 
stated in the letter: 

The jury has furnished the court of this 
district with what they considered sufficient 
details of the charges to justify their pro- 
ceeding with this investigation. 


The Attorney General's Office admit 
that they have the paper, but they will 
not give it to the Senate. 

Mr. WATKINS. So, Mr. President, I 
understand that the Senator from Mich- 
igan is telling us that the grand jury 
had prepared a list of the details of the 
charges and the names of the persons 
involved, and had submitted it to the 
Attorney General and to the judge. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is the docu- 
ment we now cannot get, as I under- 
stand. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; it is the docu- 
ment which now we cannot get. 

Mr. WATKINS. One would think 
that if the Attorney General's Office 
wished to be fair in the matter, it would 
have made that document available to 
the committee. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Certainly, we would 
think so. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should think that 
Judge McGranery himself would want to 
have it submitted to the committee, so 
that we would have a clear picture of this 
matter. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Even though there 
may have been no grounds for the 
charges, was it not the duty of the At- 
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torney General to give a special counsel 
access to such matters, inasmuch as the 
Department of Justice was involved? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is the point 
I am making and that is the ground of 
my complaint. Judging from past indi- 
cations, I think we shall discover just 
what the foreman of the grand jury said, 
namely, that on the basis of such pro- 
ceedings the Department of Justice and 
the Office of the Attorney General will 
be immune from investigation by grand 
juries in the event of serious charges of 
misconduct. I make that statement 
only because of this record. 

Mr. WATKINS. As a matter of fact, 
in order to justify an investigation, it is 
not necessary that complete and absolute 
proof be had at the moment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 
Probable cause is all that is required 
from the viewpoint of a grand jury. It 
is necessary for a grand jury to deter- 
mine only that, first, a crime has been 
committed; and, second, that there is 
probable cause to believe that a certain 
individual committed it. 

Mr. WATKINS. Of course, a grand 
jury is for the purpose of investigating 
infractions of the criminal laws of the 
United States. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Because of that fact, 
these matters were detailed in a docu- 
ment which was given to the Attorney 
General and to the court. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. I understand that is 
the document which we cannot get. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Michigan yield to the Senator 
from Idaho? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. In my opinion, after 
making a cursory study of this matter, 
I think the Senator from Michigan is 
now dwelling upon the most critical part 
of the official life of Judge McGranery. 

However, I wish to ask a question: If 
the Senator from Michigan had been in 
Mr. McGranery’s position at that time, 
and if the foreman of the grand jury 
had made this request of the Senator 
from Michigan, would the Senator from 
Michigan have completely ignored and 
set aside the opinion of Judge Coxe, who 
was there and who had examined the 
minutes of the grand jury? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I would have, be- 
cause I would have considered that 
Judge Coxe was entirely outside his 
jurisdiction. He had absolutely no 
right to stop the investigation by the 
grand jury. He could discharge the 
grand jury, but he could not keep the 
grand jury from having a special 
counsel and he could not name the 
special counsel. 

Mr. WELKER. That is quite true. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Strictly speaking, 
such a counsel is not a part of the judi- 
cial system. 

Mr. WELKER. However, I think the 
Senator from Michigan would find it 
very difficult—certainly I would—to 
override the opinion of a presiding judge 
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who had told an Assistant to the At- 
torney General that there was nothing 
to the charges which had been made 
by an individual member of the grand 
jury. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Michigan will permit me 
to do so, I should like to ask a question 
of the Senator from Idaho: Does not the 
Senator from Idaho recognize the fact 
that it is not in any sense the duty of a 
judge to pass on those charges? 

Mr. WELKER. I am very familiar 
with that point. 

Mr. WATKINS. Should not a judge 
who said there was nothing to the 
charges have been investigated himself 
for making such a claim? 
| Mr. WELKER. I say to my friend, 
the Senator from Utah, that I have had 
quite a bit of experience as a prosecutor. 

In that connection, let me say that when 
I am ready to investigate someone, I go 
to the trial judge, the man who knows 
more about such matters than I do, to 
see whether he believes an investigation 
should be had or whether he believes 
that a special counsel should be ap- 
pointed for that purpose. 
+ So I wish to know why it is that Mr. 
McGranery is so severely criticized for 
accepting the word of Judge Coxe. If 
my information is correct, those who 
have been making the investigation of 
Mr. McGranery and the charges against 
him have not seen fit to ask Judge Coxe 
one question about this matter. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is because 

the matter was outside the jurisdiction 
of Judge Coxe; he had nothing whatever 
to do with it. 
Mr. WELKER. That is all very well; 
but could not Judge Coxe have been 
asked why he advised Mr. McGranery 
not to take such action? Perhaps Judge 
Coxe knew more about the matter than 
the Senator from Michigan did or than 
Mr. McGranery did or than anyone else 
did. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, avill 
the Senator from Michigan yield to me 
at this point? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have had some ex- 
perience as a prosecutor and as a judge, 
I know that a judge is not supposed to 
be the legal adviser of a prosecutor. 

Mr. WELKER. That is very true. 

Mr. WATKINS. Many times the 
prosecutor has to take appeals from the 
judge’s rulings. 

It is not the duty of the judge to ad- 
vise either the prosecutor or the attorney 
for the defendant, except as matters may 
arise in his court. 

In this case the grand jury discovered 
evidence which it believed indicated 
that there had been misconduct on the 


part of the district attorney's office. 


The grand jury had evidence regarding a 
number of cases in that connection, and 
had them detailed. 

It did not lie with the district attor- 
ney or with the judge to say to the 
grand jury, “You cannot conduct an in- 
vestigation; there is not evidence suffi- 
cient to warrant one.” In my judg- 
ment the Assistant to Attorney General 
had no business conferring about this 
matter with the judge and asking him 
for his opinion regarding it. The As- 
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sistant to the Attorney General might 
just as well have asked a complete 
stranger, because the judge had no right 
to pass on that matter. 

Mr. WELKER. Very well. With all 
due respect to the learned jurist and at- 
torney, the Senator from Utah, let me 
inquire whether as a matter of common 
sense it is obvious that inasmuch as Mr, 
McGranery then was stationed in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and was not familiar with 
what was going on in New York, it was 
reasonable for him to ask the judge, who 
knew about the matter. After the As- 
sistant to the Attorney General asked 
for the opinion of the judge, and after 
the judge advised against such an in- 
vestigation, was it not a sensible solu- 
tion of the problem for the Assistant to 
the Attorney General to advise the fore- 
man of the grand jury of that fact and to 
deny the request for the appointment of 
a special assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral? 

Mr. WATKINS. But Mr. McGranery 
had no business to ask the judge for 
an opinion in connection with that mat- 
ter. 

Mr. WELKER. Would not the judge 
have been the best and most unbiased 
person to consult and the one most likely 
to know whether the appointment of a 
special counsel was advisable? Mr. Me- 
Granery was in Washington, after all. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But he had the 


memorandum. 

Mr. From whom did he 
have the memorandum? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. McGranery had 
the memorandum from the foreman of 
the grand jury. 

Mr. WELKER. But, after all, many 
grand jurors make requests which are 
not altogether sound. It seems to me 
that Mr. McGranery should be given 
credit for conferring with the judge who 
should know whether crime was preva- 
lent in that district. 

However, I say that I am more critical 
of Judge McGranery as a result of this 
one charge than I am as a result of any 
others that I have heard of so far. 

On the other hand, I wish to say for 
Mr. McGranery that I think he did the 
right thing in going to Judge Coxe; and 
I still think Judge Coxe was entitled to 
say what he did. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield to me at 
this point? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I think it is clear that 
Judge Coxe was not a party to the pro- 
ceeding as a matter of law, and had 
nothing to do with it. In such a mat- 
ter, no one could claim any defense be- 
cause of the fact that he had talked to 
the judge. 

The trouble is that, these days, too 
many persons, including lawyers, think 
they have a right to go to a trial judge 
and obtain his advice about some of the 
matters which are being handled in his 
court or some of the matters which are 
going to come under investigation. 

Mr. WELKER. Apparently the judge 
gave that advice, did he not? 

Mr. WATKINS. The judge gave it but 
it was completely outside his realm of 
activity, and it was none of his business 
to give such advice. 
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We have had too many instances of 
that sort in the past. A great many 
grand jurors think they can ask the 
judge, in his chambers, about various 
matters. Very often a district attorney 
thinks he will ask the opinion of the 
judge as to whether there is sufficient 
evidence to warrant the returning of an 
indictment by the grand jury. The re- 
sult of such a request and of compliance 
with it by the judge is to disqualify com- 
pletely the judge from handling pro- 
ceedings in regard to such matters in 
his court in the future. In other words, 
if the judge gives such advice or if he 
talks about such matters to the district 
attorney himself, the judge is disquali- 
fied from presiding over future trials 
involving those matters. 

Mr. WELKER. Granted that Judge 
Coxe had no right whatsoever to ven- 
ture an opinion, my question is whether 
Judge Coxe was correct when he advised 
against the employment of a special 
prosecutor. 

Mr. WATKINS. How could he be cor- 
rect when he did not know what the evi- 
dence was? After all, the witnesses had 
not been called in. We know that he had 
the minutes of the grand jury, but the 
memorandum prepared by the grand 
jury was in regard to the testimony 
which probably would be given by wit- 
nesses whom the grand jury intended to 
call, 

Mr. WELKER. Certainly Judge Coxe 
would have known as much about the 
matter as Mr. McGranery would, would 
he not? 

Mr. WATKINS. Perhaps so. How- 
ever, the grand jury was endeavoring to 
obtain the evidence on the charges, by 
means of calling the witnesses. Ob- 
viously Judge Coxe would not know what 
the evidence would be. It was the func- 
tion of the grand jury to take the testi- 
mony. 

Obviously the grand jury could not 
make a fair investigation of the office 
of the district attorney unless the grand 
jury had an independent counsel. That 
is the gist of the whole matter. It was 
not proper for Judge Coxe to step in; 
he was completely out of place in such a 
matter. It was unethical for him to act 
as he did, and it was unethical for the 
Assistant to the Attorney General to 
ask his opinion, if he did so, and I do not 
know whether he did or not. But it 
would be unethical for him to ask the 
judge whether he thought the charges 
were true, because the judge, himself 
might later on have to try those very 
cases, 

Mr. WELKER. It would be somewhat 
embarrassing for the Assistant to the 
Attorney General to order a special 
prosecutor, after Judge Coxe had told 
him there was no need of one, would it 
not? 

Mr. WATKINS. It is often embar- 
rassing to appeal from the decision of a 
judge, I may say to the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho, yet the Government 
does it. It criticizes the courts frequent- 
ly for the decisions they make, too. We 
saw such an instance in the Supreme 
Court only a few days ago, in proceed- 
ings in which the Solicitor General criti- - 
cized a very distinguished judge by the 
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name of Pine, who had made certain 
decisions the Government did not like. 

Mr. WELKER. I am mindful that it 
is the right of anyone to appeal. But I 
should like to know why the committee 
could not have gotten to the bottom of 
this thing. Judge McGranery states in 
all the letters written by him in 1945 his 
reason for not getting a special prose- 
cutor. He did not then have upon his 
mind the fact that he was to be nom- 
inated for the great position of Attorney 
General, and that his nomination was 
to come before the Senate of the United 
States for confirmation. He gave then 
as his defense the fact that the judge 
who presided thought a special prosecu- 
tor was not needed. We now come back 
to throw that in his face and to say to 
him, “You should have disregarded the 
remarks of the judge.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, that 
is exactly one of the points shown by 
the letters I am going to read on the 
question of whether Judge McGranery 
knew what the law was. The record 
shows that he knew, because he had a 
memorandum on it. Herbert Wexler, 
Assistant Attorney General, before Mo- 
Granery went to New York told him this: 

The Attorney General has authority 
under section 310 of title V, United States 
Code, to designate an attorney specially 
appointed to conduct any kind of legal 
proceedings, including grand-jury pro- 
ceedings. The grand jury has independ- 
ent authority to investigate charges of 
crime within the district. The district 
court has plenary discretion to deter- 
mine whether to continue the grand jury 
beyond the term for the purpose of com- 
pleting its investigation—that was the 
court’s province, but it was not the 
court’s province to name the counsel. It 
is the duty of the Attorney General to 
attend the grand jury, and it is within 
the authority of the Attorney General to 
appoint special counsel to conduct grand. 
jury proceedings. That is what Mr. Mc- 
Granery was asked to do. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I think 
almost everyone knows that the Attorney 
General of the United States has the 
right—yes, perhaps the duty—of ap- 
pointing a special prosecutor. But 
whom would the Attorney General ap- 
point if the grand jury in New York were 
in fact investigating a district attorney 
of the United States? Is there not some 
way by which the court could appoint 
the special prosecutor? 

Mr, FERGUSON. No; there isno way. 
The court could not appoint counsel. 

Mr. WELKER. Does the Senator 
mean that the Attorney General would 
appoint the prosecutor to prosecute an 
arm of his office? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. WELKER. Then we had better 
get busy with some legislation on that 
subject, too. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Let me show the 
Senator that Mr. McGranery knew what 
the law was, and that he had authority 
for what he said. Here is what he said 
in his letter dated June 27, 1945: 

My Dran Mn. Larrerty: After leaving the 
conference Thursday afternoon I thought 
you might care to have something in writing 
from me to show to your fellow members of 
the February grand jury, of which you are 
foreman, so I am taking this opportunity 
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of expressing the appreciation of the Depart- 
ment for your and their conscientious serv- 
ice as grand jurors. 

After discussing the matter very thoroughly 
with you in the chambers of Judge Coxe, I 
stated to you the general policy of the De- 
partment with respect to the general subject 
matter under discussion in that inasmuch 
as you had discussed it with three of the 
Judges for the southern district of New York 
and, since Judge Coxe had very thoroughly 
studied the minutes recorded before the 
grand jury, I must re: lily say to you 
we could not overrule the considered judg- 
ment of the three judges who have exam- 
ined into this matter most carefully. Your 
request, therefore, for the appointment of 
a special assistant to the Attorney General 
must be denied. 

With kind regards. 

Very sincerely, 
JAMES P. MCGRANERY, 
The Assistant to the Attorney General. 


In return, he received a letter from 
Mr. Lafferty, under date of July 3, 1945, 
reading as follows: 


Dear MR. McGranery: In your letter of 
June 27 I find a statement which apparently 
was, in part, the basis of your decision but 
with which I cannot quite agree. In your 
letter you state “* * * inasmuch as you 
have discussed it with three of the judges 
for the southern district of New York, and 
since Judge Coxe had very thoroughly stud- 
ied the minutes recorded before the grand 

„„ or” 

The facts are that I had occasion to talk 
to four judges in connection with this mat- 
ter, but the only judge with whom I had 
occasion to talk in connection with obtain- 
ing the appointment of a special assistant 
to the Attorney General was Judge Coxe. In 
dealing with this matter, I did not at any 
time ask a judge or any official of the Gov- 
ernment whether or not the grand jury 
should make the investigation which they 
had under consideration, I merely asked 
the question whether or not the jury could 
have counsel, expressing a preference for a 
special counsel. I ht add that, in talk- 
ing to Judge Knox before this matter was 
presented to the jury, he took particular 
pains to advise me that it was for the jury 
to decide, and only the jury, as to whether 
or not they should make an investigation 
of charges made before them. 


Then, on July 9, Mr. MeGranery wrote 
to Mr. Lafferty the following letter: 


My Dear Mn. Larrerty: This is in reply to 
your letter of July 3, 1945. 

You inform me that you have discussed 
this matter with four judges of the District 
Court for the Southern District of New York, 
and not three judges as I stated in my letter 
to you dated June 27, 1945. That you talked 
to four judges instead of three does not, in 
my opinion, change the situation. The fact 
is that at least one judge, namely, Judge 
Coxe, has thoroughly studied the minutes 
of the testimony taken before the grand 
jury, and you and he and I completely can- 
vassed and discussed the matter at the con- 
ference in Judge Coxe’s chambers, at which 
time I informed you of the general policy 
of the Department of Justice on this matter. 
Furthermore, I advised you in my letter of 
June 27 that the Department would not over- 
rule the considered judgment of the judges 
who have examined into the matter and that 


therefore your request for a special assistant 


to advise the jury must be denied. 

Nothing in your recent letter in any way 
changes the basis of that decision and, ac- 
cordingly, it remains the decision of the At- 
torney General. 

With my kindest regards, I am, 

Very sincerely, 
JAMES P. MCGRANERY, 
The Assistant to the Attorney General. 
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Mr. President, it is clear that Mr. Me- 
Granery gave as a reason the judge's 
opinion, but the law made Mr. McGran- 
ery take the responsibility for his opin- 
ion; which became the opinion of the 
Attorney General. 

From this past experience, Mr. Presi- 
dent, can we expect a very thorough ex- 
amination of all of the things that are 
going on in connection with the enforce- 
ment of the criminal law? That is the 
question which arises from this record. 

Mr. WELKER and Mr. WATKINS rose. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Are we going to 
have an Attorney General who is will- 
ing, in neglect of the law, to hide behind 
the skirts of a judge? That is the test. 
Is he going to obey the law, or is he going 
to give some reason for not making an 
investigation and not going to the bot- 
tom of corruption? As I said, in this 
instance, there were 10 specific cases 
which he should have gone into. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bennett in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Michigan yield to the Senator 
from Utah? 

3 FERGUSON, I shall be glad to 
eld. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is not the fact that 
Judge McGranery went to the judge at 
all to get his information as to whether 
special counsel should be appointed, a 
clear indication that he did not under- 
stand the law? As a matter of fact, it 
was the duty of his office to make that 
decision. 

Mr. FERGUSON. He had a memo- 
randum on it. 

Mr. WATKINS. Advising him what 
the law was. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; advising him 
what the law was. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I shall be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. WELKER. The Senator from 
Michigan has been very courteous, and 
Ido nct want to bother him much longer 
with reference to this subject. The 
point as to which I am critical of the 
opponents of the nomination is that if 
they think Judge McGranery did not 
know the law or that he acted in a way 
to mislead law enforcement officers, why 
did they not bring Judge Coxe here to ex- 
plain why he advised against the ap- 
pointment of a special prosecutor? The 
judge had no right to interfere in the 
matter, but it is my opinion that he 
knew more about it than did Judge Me- 
Granery who was here in Washington. 
It seems to me it is perfectly logical that 
being confronted with a request like this 
from the foreman of the grand jury he 
would go to the trial court. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I conferred with 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona 
because we had so little time to make up 
the minority report; but we felt that be- 
cause of the facts in the Amerasia case, 
and in this matter, which involved very 
serious charges, I should like to have 
more testimony taken in the matter. 
But I am willing to stand upon the rec- 
ord as I now find it. 

But that is not the only thing in the 
record, Mr. President. There are other 
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things in the record which explain ex- 
actly what the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral was doing in the particular case. 
Immunity from investigation was al- 
lowed in 1945, but if there had been an 
exploration then, the Department of 
Justice would today be more respected in 
the United States. As Mr. McGranery 
himself said, one of the things he was 
going to do was to bring about respect for 
the Department of Justice. 

Mr.WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr, FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. I hope the Senator 
from Michigan does not think I am as- 
suming that he is unfair in connection 
with this very important matter. The 
Senator has made a great study of it. 
I studied the file until 2 o’clock this 
morning. I have never met Judge Me- 
Granery. He is a stranger to me, but 
I want to see justice done. I appreciate 
the efforts of the Senator from Michi- 
gan and the Senator from Utah, and I 
merely want to be enlightened as we go 
along. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am not disturbed 
in the least by questions; in fact, I shall 
be better able to present the matter to 
the Senate if I am asked some questions. 

Judge McGranery was an assistant to 
the Attorney General. He then went on 
the bench. A very distinguished lawyer 
told us what he thought of MeGranery 
as an assistant to the Attorney General. 
Who was this lawyer? If I can level any 
criticism at the bar, I think it is the fact 
that members of the bar are fearful about 
expressing themselves on the conduct of 
courts in the administration of justice. 
They are too timid. Why are they 
timid? Because they are fearful of re- 
prisal. That is why many of them are 
timid. They will tell us that they are 
sticking out their necks every time they 
come forward to testify on the question 
of the confirmation of the nomination 
of a judge. We are approving judges 
and attorneys general after FBI reports 
are made. We are asked to approve 
judges, but we are not allowed to use our 
judgment and draw our inferences in 
connection with what is in such reports. 
Why? Why does the taxpayer pay the 
FBI for making an investigation? The 
President of the United States did not 
have an FBI report made on Judge Me- 
Granery in the 2 or 3 minutes between 
the resignation of the Attorney General 
and the nomination of Mr. McGranery 
for that office. Thank God, there are 
men in the United States who will come 
forward, not fearful of any reprisal, and 
tell us that, at least, they feel that a 
judge can do a great deal less harm than 
can an Attorney General. 

When Mr. McBride was asked the 
question as to whether, if McGranery was 
as bad a judge as he thought he was, why 
he should want to keep him on the bench 
in a lifetime position, instead of permit- 
ting him to become Attorney General, 
he said he had mixed emotions on that 
point. Attorneys said to him, “Why not 
get rid of him under this lifetime ap- 
pointment and send him to Washing- 
ton?” He said he would not do that. 
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Who is this man Thomas D. McBride? 
He said: 


I speak only for myself, but I am chair- 
man of the committee on criminal justice 
and law enforcement of the Philadelphia Bar 
Association. I am on the board of governors 
of the Philadelphia Bar Association. I am 
president of the Voluntary Defenders Asso- 
ciation, which, in Philadelphia, is admin- 
istered by the Community Chest, and we de- 
fend indigent people. I am not counsel. I 
am the president of the organization. 


He meant that he was not counsel for 
the Community Chest. He said: 


I am president. of the organization. I 
have worked with joint State government 
commissions, and am presently a member 
of the consulting committee of the Ameri- 
can Law Institute, in such matters. I have 
been active in the local bar association, a 
member of the Pennsylvania Bar Associa- 
tion. 


I asked him this question: 


Suppose I would ask the general question, 
What do you say as to the competency of 
Judge James McGranery to be a Cabinet of- 
ficer, the Attorney General of the United 
States? 


Here is his answer: 
It is my firm conviction that he is unfit. 


There is a distinguished member of the 
bar of Philadelphia saying, “It is my firm 
conviction that he is unfit.” 

I said: 

Will you give your reasons? 


He said: 


I am a practicing lawyer in Philadelphia; 
I have known Judge McGranery before and 
since he became a Congressman, since he be- 
came a Federal judge. I have had personal 
experience in the trial of cases before him, 
I have had contacts, or I have had communi- 
cations with other members of the bar in and 
about Philadelphia, and it is my judgment 
that Judge McGranery is not fit by reason of 
fundamental knowledge of the law— 


“Fundamental knowledge of the law,” 
he said— 
and that that lack of knowledge is coupled 
with an arrogance beyond that of any judge 
that I have known within our time in the 
eastern district of Pensylvania. 

Just as in the cases that he has made these 
legal errors, they are so glaring, they are so 
fundamental, that any schoolboy would 
know better. 

There was not the slightest justification 
for them and, as I have heard since I have 
been here this morning, they touch funda- 
mental rights. They should not have been 
made, and that they were the products of 
pure ignorance which was equaled only by 
the judge's arrogance in his attitude in the 
trial of cases and in his trial of all cases 
almost without exception that he conducts 
in the eastern district in the criminal court. 

His mistakes have, therefore, been funda- 
mental. I think, as does this committee, that 
the office of the Attorney General of the 
United States is a high quasi-judicial office 
in which judicial temperament, knowledge, 
administrative ability, all combine and are 
mecessary in the handling of the great busi- 
ness of the Government. I do not think 
Judge McGranery has any of those qualifica- 
tions. 


Then Mr. McBride made a very serious 
charge concerning the intellectual hon- 
esty of Judge McGranery. He said: 


Intellectually I would say that Judge Mc- 
Granery is not intellectually honest in his 
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trial of the cases. So far as material matters 
are concerned, I have never heard the slight- 
est imputation against his honesty, either as 
a Congressman or as a judge or as a lawyer. 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? by 

Mr. FERGUSON. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. WELKER. I tried to ascertain 
today in Martindale’s Law Directory the 
rating of Mr. Thomas D. McBride as an 
attorney and counselor, and I wish to 
say that I was unable to find such a rat- 
ing. If the Senator will assure me that 
Mr. McBride is a class A lawyer, I will 
accept his word. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I read what Mr. 
McBride said. 

Mr. WELKER. I. too, read the list of 
offices Mr. McBride held, but I should 
like to know how he is rated in Martin- 
dale’s Law Directory. I was unable to 
find his rating, but assuming he is a 
high-class, grade A lawyer, I do not be- 
lieve a man should be denied office in 
the Cabinet of the President of the 
United States because of the fact that 
one trial attorney testified that the 
nominee had absolutely no knowledge of 
the law. I am mindful of the fact that 
I have been a trial attorney for several 
years and that I hold in utter contempt 
many judges who no doubt know twice 
as much law as I do. 

Mr. McBride in his testimony admit- 
ted that he was the appellant in one case 
which was reversed. If the testimony 
I read is correct, Judge McGranery had 
3 cases reversed out of some 84 that 
went to the appellate court. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Oh, no. He was re- 
reversed in about 13 out of 23 criminal 
cases. 

Mr. WELKER. The record is set forth 
in the minority report. I thought Judge 
McGranery was reversed in three cases. 
Be that as it may, certainly Philadelphia 
has some 6,000 practitioners of the law, 
and the testimony of one of them that 
Judge McGranery is not fit is not very 
conclusive proof, in the mind of the 
junior Senator from Idaho. 

The witness testified that Judge Mc- 
Granery was arrogant. That may be 
true. As I have said, I have never been 
in Judge McGranery’s court. I do not 
know how he conducts court. But it 
has been my opinion that many lifetime 
appointees to Federal judgeships at 
times lose patience with counsel. In my 
opinion, at least, they sometimes become 
a little arrogant. 

With reference to fundamental know- 
ledge of the law, I am going to assume 
that Judge McGranery read the same 
lawbooks the Senator and I read, and 
that he passed the same class of bar ex- 
aminations we took. He has certainly 
gone pretty far in the field of law— 
further than I ever went, because he was 
confirmed for a lifetime appointment to 
a Federal judgeship. In my opinion, 
those matters weigh heavily as against 
the individual testimony of one lawyer, 
like Mr. McBride, who might be biased. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, we 
have not the testimony of one witness 
alone as to Mr. McGranery’s familiarity 
with the fundamental principles of law. 
Let us consider the judge’s charges to the 
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jury, following 3 years as an assistant 
to the Attorney General, to get some 
idea of his knowledge of the fundamen- 
tal principles of law. Do not take the 
testimony of only one attorney. The 
attorney came here and gave his sworn 
testimony. It think he believed what he 
was saying. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not a fact that 
Mr. McBride was subpeaned to come; 
that he did not come voluntarily? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 
He was subpeaned. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not a fact that 
he had been contacted by the FBI, as 
I think he testified, and had given them 
a statement which led to his being 
subpeaned by the Senate? 

Mr, FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. He testified under 
subpena in response to a request of the 
committee itself, did he not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. He did not volunteer 
information. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Let us take the case of United States 
against Crescent-Kelvan Co., in which 
the judge charged the jury that the guilt 
of the defendants was to be proved by a 
preponderance of the evidence. It was 
called to the attention of the judge that 
the fundamental principle of law is that 
one is presumed to be innocent until he 
is proved guilty beyond a reasonable 
doubt, not by a preponderance of the 
evidence. Preponderance of the evi- 
dence applies only in an action between 
civil litigants, not in criminal cases at 
all. I quote from the record: 

This misstatement was called to the court's 
attention by counsel for the defendants at 
the close of the charge and the court then 
charged that the Government “has the bur- 
den throughout the trial of establishing be- 
yond a reasonable doubt, every fact essen- 
tial to the conviction of the defend- 
ants * . Thereafter, counsel for the 
Government suggested to the court that it 
might explain to the jury “the question of 
reasonable doubt and eliminate the words 
‘preponderance of the evidence’ and stick 
to ‘reasonable doubt’.” 


We all know that the court sums up 
to the jury, or charges the jury on the 
law. The jury is the judge of the facts, 
but the court instructs the jury in the 
law. That is why the proceedings are 
reported, so that they may be reviewed 
by an appellate court to determine if 
the judge is wrong. So when Judge Mc- 
Granery was asked the question about 
eliminating the phrase “preponderance 
of the evidence” and substituting “be- 
yond a reasonable doubt,” this is what 
the judge said to the jury: 

The question of reasonable doubt is the 
question that you are to determine. If you 
are satisfied beyond a reasonable doubt that 
in the first count of the information that 
there was an adulteration, that is sufficient; 
if you are satisfied on the second count be- 
yond a reasonable doubt that this was mis- 
branded, that is sufficient. Does that answer 
your question?—that is the preponderance of 
the evidence. 


Mr. President, the judge indicated that 
he did not even know the difference be- 
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tween reasonable doubt and preponder- 
ance of the evidence. That is what the 
appellate court found when it reversed 
the decision. 

Another matter respecting the charge 
which was considered by the appellate 
court was the fact that there were three 
defendants and that there were two 
counts in the indictment. The court 
did not charge the jury that they should 
find each defendent guilty or not guilty 
on each count of the information, nor 
did the jury render separate verdicts as 
to the guilt or innocence of the defend- 
ants on each of the two counts. This 
showed a lack of fundamental knowledge 
in a charge to a jury. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. I read at length the 
testimony with respect to Judge Mc- 
Granery’s charge as to reasonable doubt 
and preponderance of the evidence. I 
know that the judge was wrong in his 
charge to the jury. But I am also mind- 
ful of the fact that almost every judge 
who charges a jury commits reversible 
error many, Many times. I assume that 
if we were to look at the record of any 
judge, we would find that he had charged 
juries many times, and that when the 
cold type was brought before him to 
show him the error he had made, it 
would probably be as ridiculous as the 
charge upon which Judge McGranery 
was reversed. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to have 
the opinion of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. WELKER. Reversible error may 
be found many times in charges to 
juries. As the Senator can well appre- 
ciate, a judge has a terrific job in 
charging a jury. The error in this case 
was fundamental error. I agree with 
the Senator from Michigan that it 
should never have happened. But it did 
happen. I should like to say, in behalf 
of the gentleman we are now discussing, 
that the Senator and other members of 
the committee gave him a pretty good 
bar examination before the Judiciary 
Committee. Before the committee he 
gave a definition of reasonable doubt 
and preponderance of the evidence 
which was much better than any defini- 
tion which could be given by many law- 
vers I can think of in the Inited States 
Senate at the moment. 

I have engaged to a great extent in 
the practice of criminal law. I have 
written many requests for instructions 
in criminal cases, but I am sure that I 
could not give as good a definition as 
the judge gave before the committee. 
He did commit reversible error; but if 
we are to deny a judge an appointive 
Office because of errors which he has 
committed in citing the law, not many 
judges wil ever rise higher. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Was not 
the reversible error made in this case 
after the error in the original charge 
had been called to the attention of the 
judge? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 
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Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. In other 
words, the judge had a second oppor- 
tunity, and he still made the same error. 

Mr. FERGUSON. A motion for a new 
trial was made, and the question was 
again before him. He again committed 
the same error. Defendants should not 
be compelled to appeal cases on the 
basis of charges such as that, when they 
are called to the attention of the court 
on motions for new trial. 

This is not the only case. We are 
subjected to criticism for calling these 
fundamental errors to the attention of 
the Senate. Think of it. This man 
is nominated to be Attorney General of 
the United States. If he lacks a funda- 
mental knowledge of the law, how will 
he be able to determine whether or not 
he has good lawyers working under him, 
and whether or not they are properly 
trying cases? 

Next we come to the case of United 
States against Aleli and United States 
against Lembo. The judge was criti- 
cized for his arrogant conduct during 
the trial. This is the arrogance about 
which we have heard from others. 

The appellate court, in commenting 
on the conduct of the trial judge, stated 
that— 

The record indicates that the distaste of 
the trial judge for the alleged offenses un- 
fortunately evidenced itself in his questions 
and comments. * * * Our independent 
examination of the record satisfies us that 
the cumulative effect was serious. Refrain- 
ing from unintentional display of partisan- 
ship may not have been easy under the 
attendant circumstances, but for that very 
reason was all the more necessary. The 
appellants were entitled to a fair trial in 
accordance with the applicable law. That 
the conduct imputed to them was shameful 
did not change the norm. This, of course, 
was understood by the trial court and is 
shown by his charge. As we see it, how- 
ever, though the charge did help the situa- 
tion, the substantial damage already done 
was not thereby entirely eliminated. 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WELKER. This is one of the 
cases—and the Senator will correct me 
if I am mistaken—in which Judge Mc- 
Granery was reversed because of opin- 
ions expressed by the judge before the 
jury in the trial of the case. I have 
only this observation to make: Some ref- 
erence has been made heretofore to the 
point that perhaps there was laxity on 
the part of Judge McGranery in trying 
certain cases involving law violations. 
That is something for which I do not 
commend him. I do not commend the 
judge for taking a stand prejudicial to 
a defendant. However, as the Senator 
well knows, that seems to be the fa- 
vorite indoor sport of many judges. 
They take sides against defendants in 
cases which do not sound right to the 
trial judge. 

I think this judge was reversed twice 
on that ground. If one reads the Cross- 
examination of the judge when he was 
before the committee, I believe it will 
appear that the nominee gave a very 
good account of himself in answer to 
the questions propounded. As I recall, 
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he admitted that at times he had be- 
come biased to the point where the de- 
fendant was prejudiced, and as a result 
the defendant was granted a new trial. 
Am I correct in stating that not once, 
but twice, the judge was reversed be- 
cause of his expressions of feeling? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is true. 

The next case was the case of United 
States against Ward, May 12, 1948. The 
appellate court, in reversing judgment 
and remanding the case for a new trial, 
stated that— 

We think that on occasions during this 
trial there was an unfortunate departure 
from calm and impartiality [on the part of 
the trial judge]. While a trial judge must 
insist that proceedings before him be con- 
ducted with decorum and dignity necessary 
to effect justice, the method to accomplish 
this justice is not by becoming a party to 
the contest going on in his courtroom. In 
any event, this trial came to a close with 
numerous indications that emotions on the 
part of both court and counsel have been 
deeply moved. We will not perpetuate the 
memory of incidents that are better forgotten 
by reciting them in detail. 


The incidents are not recited in detail. 
Apparently the appellate court was very 
charitable to the trial judge. However, 
the judgment was reversed. 

At another point in the course of the 
trial judge’s charge and in commenting 
upon the defendants’ failure to take the 
stand in their own behalf, the court 
stated this was one of their rights as free 
Americans and that they could not be 
compelled to testify but the charge went 
on to say: 

But by the same token you can weigh in 
your mind the fact that they did not [testify] 
with everything else heretofore said to sat- 
isfy you of their guilt. 


In other words, he charged the jury 
that they might consider the fact that 
the defendants did not take the witness 
stand. That was reversible error. That 
involves one of the fundamental princi- 
ples of criminal law which should be 
known to any man who is supposed to be 
versed in such law. A motion for a new 
trial was entered, and the judge had an 
opportunity to correct his error, but he 
refused to do so. 

The next case also involved a funda- 
mental right guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution. The right involved in the previ- 
ous case, the right of a man not to be 
compelled to testify against himself, is 
based on a constitutional principle. No 
man can be compelled to testify against 
himself. If a court is to charge the jury 
that the fact that a man fails to testify 
may be used against him, that constitu- 
tional right is destroyed. 

The next case to which reference is 
made is United States v. Venuto (182 
Fed. (2d) 519, May 29, 1950). 

Mr. President, here is what Judge Mc- 
Granery did in this case. The defend- 
ant had taken the witness stand in his 
own behalf when a recess was taken at 
the end of the day. The judge said to 
the defendant, who was on the wit- 
ness stand, that he would have to make 
an agreement with his lawyer and with 
the court that he would not consult with 
his attorney during the night. What 
would happen if he did not agree? His 
bond would be forfeited and he would be 
sent to jail. 
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The next day the defendant was on 
the witness stand when the court took a 
recess. When the court declared the re- 
cess the court made the defendant stay 
on the witness stand, in violation of the 
constitutional right of a defendant to 
consult with his counsel. The appeal 
court said, in reversing the judgment 
and remanding the case for a new trial— 
and incidentally a new trial was de- 
manded at the end of the trial, and the 
trial court could have corrected its 
error—stated that to deprive an ac- 
cused defendant and his counsel the 
right to consult during a recess was most 
certainly a deprivation of the defend- 
ant’s constitutional right to consult 
counsel at all stages of the proceeding, 
and that the appellate court could find 
no justification for imposing a restric- 
tion of silence between the accused and 
his counsel during a trial recess. 

Mr. President, those are fundamental 
issues. Those are the points to which 
Mr. McBride testified. Such testimony 
is relevant to the question whether a 
judge possesses judicial temperament. 

On the question of whether or not 
Judge McGranery knows the law, let me 
discuss another case. It is the case of 
Clan-Na-Gael against James P. McGran- 
ery. The title of the case as it appears 
in the official records is: James Brislane, 
individually, and as trustee ad litem for 
Clan-Na-Gael of New York, an unincor- 
porated association, against James P. 
McGranery and Kathryn McGranery, 
Rev. Peter McGarrity and William C. 
Carroll, executors of the estate of Joseph 
McGarrity, deceased. 

I shall briefly recite the facts in the 
case. The King and Queen of England 
were visiting in the city of Detroit. An 
Trish Revolutionary patriot named Sean 
Russell appeared in Detroit at the same 
time, either by design or coincidence. 
He was there at the time the King and 
Queen came from Windsor, Canada, to 
Detroit. Russell was arrested. He en- 
gaged the services of a prominent and 
distinguished Detroit lawyer named 
Thomas F. Chawke. 

The lawyer wanted to get bond for his 
client. The immigration officers had ar- 
rested Russell because he had overstayed 
his visa. A question arose with respect 
to obtaining a bond from a bonding com- 
pany, the National Surety Co., as I re- 
call. The surety on the bond, partic- 
ularly with a nonresident involved, 
wanted some guarantee. Therefore Mr. 
Chawke was required to guarantee $5,000 
so that if Russell failed to live up to the 
terms of the bond the bond would be 
forfeited and the bonding company 
would have a guaranty from Chawke. 
Mr. Chawke guaranteed the bond. 

He got in touch with some people in 
New York and in Philadelphia, and 
$5,000 was to be put up as a guaranty, to 
be placed in the hands of Chawke. 
Chawke demanded it many times, but the 
money was put in the hands of Mr. 
McGranery, who was then a Member of 
Congress. Chawke never got the money 
with which actually to guarantee the 
bond, but he had the word of McGranery 
that McGranery had the $5,000. Did 
McGranery get the $5,000? Here are 
the facts as set forth in the record. 
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On February 27, 1940, McGarrity gave 
Brislane a memorandum acknowledging 
receipt of the $4,000 for the purpose of 
giving it to James P. McGranery in trust 
to cover bail expenses on behalf of Rus- 
sell, for which Thomas F. Chawke, of 
Detroit, had obligated himself on a bond. 
This receipt, signed by Joseph McGar- 
rity, also indicated that the money was 
to be returned to the Clan-Na-Gael if it 
developed that it was unnecessary to 
use it. 

That is what the receipt stated. The 
sum of $4,000 was then delivered by Me- 
Garrity to James P. McGranery and was 
to be followed by the delivery of the sum 
of 81,000, as set forth in a receipt signed 
by James P. McGranery. 

On March 21, 1940, McGranery re- 
ceived the additional $1,000 from James 
Brislane, as set forth in the receipt to 
Brislane. Mr. McGranery in his receipt 
set forth that the full sum of $5,000 was 
to be used to indemnify Thomas F. 
Chawke against any loss arising out of 
his obligation on the bond of Sean Rus- 
sell and, in the event he suffered no loss, 
the said sum of $5,000 was to be returned 
to James P. Brislane. 

I underscore those words. When he 
gave the receipt for the $1,000, the bal- 
ance of the $5,000 involved, McGranery 
himself put in the receipt that the sum 
of $5,000, made up of the $4,000 given 
to him by McGarrity and the $1,000 given 
by Joseph Brislane, was to be used to 
indemnify Thomas F. Chawke against 
any loss arising out of his obligation on 
the bond. 

Mr. McGranery made no delivery of 
the money to Mr. Chawke despite many 
requests from the latter. 

That fact becomes significant a little 
later because here we have a lawyer and 
a former Member of Congress saying on 
the receipt itself, that when he got the 
last $1,000, the full $5,000 was to be de- 
livered to Brislane. The money was col- 
lected from the members of the Clan-Na- 
Gael. Then Mr. McGranery put in the 
receipt itself that the money was to be 
returned to Brislane. In the meantime 
McGarrity died. In 1944, the bond was 
canceled, and these people tried to get 
their money back. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. When the Senator 
says “these people,” whom does he 
mean? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Clan-Na-Gael. 

Mr. WATKINS. Members of the Clan- 
Na-Gael, who had contributed the 
money, according to Brislane? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 
Through the man Brislane, who had re- 
tained the receipt when he gave the last 
$1,000 to McGranery. All the money was 
to be returned to Brislane. Brislane 
wanted the money returned to the mem- 
bers of the clan. 

Mr. WATKINS. Did Brislane testify 
before the committee? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; he testified. 
That is what he testified to, and the re- 
ceipt is a part of the record. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 
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Mr. WELKER. As I understand, a civil 
suit arose out of the situation the Sena- 
tor from Michigan has related to the 
Senate. One of the attorneys repre- 
senting the plaintiff was a gentleman by 
the name of Richard Dilworth. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WELKER. The Senator from 
Michigan said that Mr. Dilworth was for 
a long time the political enemy of Judge 
McGranery. I merely wish to ask this 
question: If there was so much wrong 
with Judge McGranery’s holding this 
money and disbursing certain sums for 
attorney’s fees for services rendered in 
behalf of the defendant, why did not 
some bar association take notice of the 
situation and disbar McGranery? 

Certainly, as the Senator from Michi- 
gan admits, Mr. Dilworth was Mr. Me- 
Granery’s long-time political enemy. 
Such activities occur in most bar asso- 
ciations that I know of. In that case, 
Mr. McGranery would have violated the 
code of ethics of the American Bar As- 
sociation and could have been completely 
disbarred 


Mr. FERGUSON. I cannot answer the 
Senator's question as to why the Phila- 
delphia bar did not initiate disbarment 
proceedings against Mr. McGranery. 
However, I shall tell the Senator from 


Idaho some of the facts in that case, and 


then he must judge for himself whether 
he believes that Judge McGranery’s con- 
duct was or was not becoming to an as- 
sistant to the Attorney General of the 
United States. 

Mr. WELKER. The Senator from 
Michigan cannot help me with regard to 
the matter of the attorney’s fees, for I 
did not follow the minority views. 

Did Mr. McGranery feel obligated to 
pay or did he actually pay some of the 
bail bond to reimburse attorneys who 
had worked in that case? 

Mr. FERGUSON. He paid $301 to 
attorneys who represented the bonding 
company in Detroit. Then he paid the 
premium on the bond. 

Mr. WELKER. How much did the 
premium amount to? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I assume that on a 
$5,000 bond—unless the rate has been 
changed—the premium would have been 
$50 a year. 

Mr. WELKER. I take it that Mr. 
McGranery had judgment rendered 
against him in the civil suit. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WELKER. Did he pay the judg- 
ment? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; he deposited 
the money in court. I shall come to that 
point later. 

Mr. WELKER. I wish the Senator 
from Michigan to be very careful on 
that point, because in cases involving an 
honest dispute of that sort it is proper 
for the defendant to come into court 
and say, “I pay to the court this money, 
and it is for the court to decide to whom 
the money should go.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes, but why did 
Mr. Dilworth sue? Why was it necessary 
to get Mr. MeGranery's political enemy 
to sue him? I shall explain that point 
for the Recorp. Lawyers are afraid of 
the Attorney General and lawyers are 
afraid of judges. The record shows that 
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seven lawyers went into this case and 
tried to get this money returned. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HENDRICKSON in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Michigan yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Will not the Senator 
from Michigan also add that attorneys 
are afraid of district attorneys? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. In this instance we are 
referring to Mr. Dilworth. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. It appears 
that at times lawyers are afraid of law- 
enforcement officers. I make that state- 
ment only because of the record in this 
case. I am trying to stick entirely to 
the record. 

Finally another lawyer entered the 
case. The final determination was that 
the money belonged to the estate of the 
deceased. When Mr. McGranery finally 
paid the money into the court, after he 
was sued in 1948, at the time when he 
was a judge, he claimed that the money 
belonged to the estate of the deceased 
and did not belong to the deceased, who 
had been his client. If that is so, why 
did Mr. McGranery write a receipt show- 
ing that the money belonged to his 
client? Why did he give to Mr. Brislane 
a receipt in which it was stated that the 
money was to be returned to him? 

Furthermore, in 1945, a lawyer by the 
name of Thomas M. J. Vizard, who was 
retained by the Clan, came to Washing- 
ton to see Mr. McGranery in the Attor- 
ney General’s office, and made with Mr. 
McGranery a verbal settlement to the 
effect that the Clan was to get $2,500 of 
the $5,000, that $1,500 was to go to Mr. 
McGranery as a legal fee, and that the 
remainder of the fund was to be paid as 
& part of the expenses. A settlement 
was made; and Mr. Vizard testified be- 
fore our committee about the settlement, 
and also testified in the case in New 
York. He made an agreement to get 
back for his clients $2,500. He wrote 
numbers of letters to the judge. He got 
the receipt signed in just the way the 
judge wanted it signed, but Mr. Vizard 
could not get the money. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; I yield for a 
question. - 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator from 
Michigan spoke of “the judge.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am speaking of 
Judge McGranery. 

Mr. WATKINS. Was Judge McGran- 
ery a Federal judge at the very time 
when that was happening? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; he was then an 
assistant to the Attormey General. 

Mr. WATKINS. Was he not sued at 
the time when he was a judge? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; he was sued 
at the time when he was a judge. 

Mr. WATKINS. The dealings with the 
second attorney and the agreement to 
pay back the $2,500 occurred at the time 
when Mr. McGranery was a Federal 
judge. Is that correct? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; that occurred 
when Mr. McGranery was an assistant 
to the Attorney General. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I should like to have 
one point made clear, in connection with 
the suit against Mr. McGranery at the 
time when he was a judge. Was the suit 
filed because of anything Mr. McGranery 
did at the time when he was a judge, or 
was it filed because of his activities be- 
fore he was a judge, when he was an as- 
sistant to the Attorney General? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The suit was filed 
because of his activities before Mr. Mc- 
Granery was a judge. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. However, because the 
suit was filed when Mr. McGranery was 
a judge, it has been intimated and in- 
sinuated that the suit was filed because 
of something Mr. McGranery did when 
he was a judge. No effort has been made 
to show that the suit was based on some- 
thing which occurred before Mr. Me- 
Granery became a Federal judge, and 
was based upon something which he may 
have done while he was a private at- 
torney. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It is clear that the 
action complained of in the suit oc- 
curred long before Mr. McGranery be- 
came a judge. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I know the Senator 
from Michigan wishes to be fair to every- 
one. After all, one of the characteristics 
of an American is fair play. I merely 
wish to have the Recorp clear in regard 
to this matter, and I wish to understand 
clearly that Judge McGranery was not 
sued because of any action he took while 
he was a judge. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It happened that Mr. 
McGranery was a judge at the moment 
when the suit was filed, but the suit was 
based upon an alleged course of action 
prior to the time when Mr. McGranery 
was a judge. Is not that correct? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. However, it is a fact, 
is it not, that when the case involving 
this sum of money was tried by a jury, 
after suit was brought by an attorney in 
Philadelphia against Mr. McGranery, 
Mr. McGranery was then a Federal dis- 
trict judge? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. And he testified at 
that time. One of the matters which 
raises some criticism and some question 
is the fact that in that suit he was sharp- 
ly contradicted by other witnesses, and 
of course he was contradicted by his own 
receipt; and the question was whether 
he was telling the truth in that case. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. The jury found 
against Judge McGranery; is not that 
correct? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. That conduct oc- 
curred while Mr. McGranery was a 
Federal district judge—not before he was 
a judge, but while he was a judge; the 
trial occurred while he was a judge. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Les: his testimony 
in that case was taken while he was a 
judge. 
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Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; I am glad to 
yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Both the Senator from 
Michigan and the Senator from Utah 
have been in judicial positions, I under- 
stand. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ, And both of them have 
over and over again listened to testi- 
mony about matters with respect to 
which there might be some contradic- 
tion regarding the circumstances sur- 
rounding the delivery of money at a time 
many months prior to the time of the 
trial. Would a demonstrated contradic- 
tion of the testimony given by a man 
involved in that trial clearly involve 
moral turpitude on his part? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I should like to cor- 
rect a misstatement of fact which was 
made a moment ago by the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. If I have made a mis- 
statement, I shall be glad to be cor- 
rected. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Senator from 
Utah said the jury found against the 
judge. However, the jury did nothing 
of the kind. The judge came into the 
case by way of interpleader. He de- 
posited the money with the court, and, 
under those circumstances, the court was 
to rule to whom the money belonged. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is correct. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The judge never 
claimed the money was his. 

Mr. WATKINS. I did not say he did. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Then the jury could 
not find against him. 

Mr. WATKINS. The jury found 
against his contention. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. The jury found 
against Judge McGranery’s statement 
or contention. Judge McGranery said 
he got the money from McGarrity, and 
said the money belonged to McGarrity. 
However, the other witnesses testified 
the other way, and the jury believed 
those witnesses. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield to me at 
this time? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The point I am trying 
to make is that a witness may say, in 
the best of faith, that the money be- 
longs to A, but may add, “However, I 
could be mistaken about that, so I shall 
pay the money to the court, and let the 
court decide to whom the money be- 
longs.” Is not that what happened in 
that case? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No, but that is what 
Mr. McGranery should have done. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is what he did, 
is it not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No, he did not do 
that until after the time when he was 
sued. That is the very point in this 
case. Mr. McGranery was an assistant 
to the Attorney General. Complaint is 
made in regard to the point that Mr, Dil- 
worth was Mr. McGranery’s political 
enemy; Mr. Dilworth is the one who sued 
Mr. McGranery. The testimony from 
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Mr. Vizard, who made that statement, 
is clear. In other words, how could Mr. 
McGranery claim that the money be- 
longed to the estate of a man who had 
died, but also make with an attorney an 
agreement to keep half of the money, 
if it belonged to the estate of the de- 
ceased? He could not possibly do such 
a thing legally. 

So. Mr. McGranery was disputed by 
the fact that the money belonged to 
the estate. He was disputed by his own 
receipt which showed that the money 
had belonged to the estate. He was 
finally disputed by the jury, which 
found that the money had belonged to 
the estate. 

In response to the question why the 
other seven lawyers did nothing about 
it, let me state what was said by Mr. 
Vizard. 

He was the lawyer who made the set- 
tlement for $2,500. He stated he had 
no intention of ever instituting a legal 
action against McGranery, because of 
his prominent position in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Finally it became 
necessary to find a lawyer who was a 
political enemy. Why? Mr. President, 
the facts are clear. That is the only 
way they could sue. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator Yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Inamoment. And 
finally, after the suit, the judge paid the 
money into court. Mr. President, those 
who are familiar with the law know that 
there is a form of action in equity known 
as an original bill of interpleader, and 
that all that one who is a stakeholder 
has to do is to pay the money into court, 
file a bill of interpleader, and name the 
parties to the suit—parties who are 
known or who are thought to be entitled 
to the money, and who should have it. 
The court then decides who is entitled 
to the money. But in this case Mr. Mc- 
Granery did not do that. He waite d 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. He waited until his political 
enemy brought a suit 4 years later, and 
thereupon paid the money into court. 
I now yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Would the Senator 
from Michigan, who has occupied a judi- 
cial position, give too much credence to 
any lawyer, whether he be a Philadelphia 
lawyer or some other lawyer? 

Mr. FERGUSON. These were all 
Philadelphia lawyers, so that expression 
may very properly be employed. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. With respect to the 
particular lawyer whom the Senator has 
been quoting, how much credence would 
he give him when he says, “I will not sue, 
because this particular man happens to 
work for the Government”? What kind 
of lawyer would he be? What kind of 
lawyer would a man be who would not 
sue anyone who occupied a position of 
trust? Is that the manner in which the 
law is to be enforced by lawyers, who 
are sworn Officers of the court? I should 
pay no attention to such a lawyer from 
Philadelphia, who says that; because the 
law is the law, it should and must be 
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enforced; and he should have known 
that. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Of course, we law- 
yers have to look to other facts in order 
to determine whom we are to believe in 
such cases. But here is another fact 
with respect to Vizard. He drew up the 
release, and McGranery admitted he ob- 
tained signature on the release. Mc- 
Granery knew about it. Why did he 
draw up the release? I think that cir- 
cumstance corroborates his testimony. 
There is no doubt about his testimony. 
The jury believed it. He had the receipt. 
McGranery admits he had a receipt 
signed by the proper parties; but he 
simply did not pay the money. As I 
say, the thing which could have been 
done in this case, to show good faith, 
would be to file a bill of interpleader 
immediately following cancellation of 
the bond. 

Mr. President, here is another sig- 
nificant fact. He never told the estate 
that he believed the money belonged to 
the estate. In 1941, if the money be- 
longed to the estate, it should have been 
listed at least as the subject of a con- 
tingent claim; but the parties were never 
told that it belonged to the estate. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. My memory could 
fail me in this matter, I may not be 
correct; but it runs in my mind that the 
judge was then the attorney for the 
estate, or for McGarrity. I am not sure 
on that point. > 

Mr. FERGUSON. He had something 
to do with it, though I do not think he 
was actually the attorney of record. 
His partner was the attorney of record. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
could not hear the question. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I shall be glad to 
yield to the senior Senator from Nevada, 
because he may be able to help us on 
that question. 

Mr. McCARRAN. No; 
hear the question. 

Mr. WATKINS. I was asking wheth- 
er Mr. McGranery, at the time he was 
holding this money, was not the attorney 
for Mr. McGarrity. It seemed to me 
that in the testimony somewhere there 
was evidence that Mr. McGranery was 
at the time attorney for Mr. McGarrity. 

Mr. McCARRAN. No, that is not the 
record as I recall it. 

Mr. WATKINS. I may be mistaken. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The whole trans- 
action took place after McGranery be- 
came a Member of Congress. The 
transaction in which money was de- 
posited with McGranery took place 
when he was a Member of the House of 
Representatives. He then went from 
the House of Representatives to the De- 
partment of Justice; and when he did, 
he has testified that he took the money 
in kind with him to the Department of 
Justice, in the identical bills in which 
the money had been deposited with him; 
and that, when he went on the bench, 
he also held on to those bills and finally 
deposited them in court. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, in 
fairness to all parties, I say this man 
was a trustee. He was a stakeholder, 


I could not 
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known to the law as a trustee. If the 
money belonged to the estate, or if he 
believed it to belong to the estate, he 
should have notified the estate, so that 
it could have been listed as a part of 
the assets of the estate. But he never 
did that. At the time the bond was 
canceled in 1944, he could have filed a 
bill of interpleader in the courts of the 
District of Columbia, or of New York, 
or of Philadelphia. He could even have 
instituted suit, obtaining service by pub- 
lication. It would have been unneces- 
sary to obtain personal service on the 
interested parties. The court by its de- 
cree would have determined the owner- 
ship of the property. But he waited 
until his political enemy brought a suit, 
whereupon he paid the money into 
court. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. And that was after 
some five or six or seven other lawyers 
had tried to do something about it, but 
did not want to sue him because of his 
position, was it not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. 
other lawyers. 

Accumulated acts are important in 
this case. I am now going to talk about 
the Amerasia case. That case involves 
quite a history, because there are many 
people within the United States who 
think there was some kind of whitewash 
or some kind of fix in the Amerasia 
case, since there was no genuine prose- 
cution. If the Government of the 
United States did not have sufficient 
facts to justify action in the Amerasia 
case, no one should have been allowed to 
plead guilty and to pay a fine. But the 
minute we got onto the Amerasia case, 
so far as Mr. MeGranery was concerned 
he wanted to get away from it. He 
wanted no part of the Amerasia case. 
The testimony is clear about that. He 
says it does not have anything to do 
with this case. He finally said: 

The simple truth is that, as the Assistant 
to the Attorney General— 


A position which is at the top in the 
Attorney General’s Office— 

I had no connection with the Amerasia case 
during its investigation, its preparation, or 
its prosecution, 

According to that testimony, he had 
nothing at all to do with the case. Let 
us see whether it is a fact, that he “had 
no connection with the Amerasia case 
during its investigation, its preparation, 
or its prosecution.” 

The nominee’s testimony before the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary in 


Yes; at least seven 


regard to his role in the Amerasia case. 


is at variance with the record of testi- 
mony taken by the so-called Hobbs sub- 
committee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representa- 
tives in May 1946, His testimony has 
been directly contradicted by the testi- 
mony of Mr. James McInerney, Assistant 
Attorney General, given to the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary on May 
12, 1952. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the 
Chair inquire whether Judge McGranery 
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was ever given an opportunity to answer 
Mr. McInerney? 

Mr. FERGUSON. He was not. That 
is one of the reasons why I consulted 
with the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
MCFARLAND] in relation to sending the 
matter back for the taking of testimony. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 
ri FERGUSON. I shall be glad to 

eld. 

Mr. McFARLAND. As a matter of 
fact, the testimony of Mr. McInerney as 
to what took place was the same as that 
of Mr, McGranery; was it not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No, I do not think 
so. I shall try to find it in the record. 
At one point that question was raised. 

Mr, McFARLAND. It is my under- 
standing that Mr. McGranery testified 
that he talked to McInerney over the 
telephone. 

Mr. FERGUSON. There was one con- 
versation. McGranery’s testimony is 
that there was a 2-minute conversation 
over the telephone. Melnerney's testi- 
mony is there was a 15-minute conver- 
sation in the office, plus a conversation 
on the telephone. 

Mr. McFARLAND. But he did advise 
that the case be submitted to the grand 


jury. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That was a part of 
the advice. 

Mr.McFARLAND. That was approx- 
imately 7 years ago; was it not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Would the Sena- 
tor from Michigan expect anyone to re- 
member whether 7 years ago conversa- 
tions were over the telephone or in an 
office? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; but I think 
the fact that the newspapers had writ- 
ten stories about the Amerasia case 
would have caused him to go to the Office 
of the Attorney General and refresh his 
memory about the facts before he sol- 
emnly swore before our committee that 
he had had only a 2-minute conversation 
over the telephone. 

Mr.McFARLAND. The Senator from 
Michigan would have complained if he 
had gone to the Attorney General's office 
rather than trusting his own memory; 
would he not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Not at all. 

Coming back to the facts in the case, 
I am speaking only from the record and 
not from my personal knowledge except 
as the record shows. We would be less 
than candid if we did not report that 
there is doubt in our minds as to the 
nominee’s truth and veracity in regard 
to the nature and extent of his activities 
in the Amerasia case. 

On June 4, 1945, complaints, which 
had been prepared by the Department of 
Justice, were filed before Federal Judge 
Henry H. Schweinhaut, of the District of 
Columbia, against the following indi- 
viduals who have since become known 
as “Amerasia defendants”: Philip Jaffe, 


Kate Mitchell, Andrew Roth, Emanuel 
Larsen, John Stewart Service, and Mark 
Gayn. The complaints charged these 
persons with violations of section 88, title 
18, United States Code, in that they have 
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conspired to violate section 31, subsec- 
tions (c) and (d) of title 50. 

The defendants were apprehended on 
June 6, 1945. Presentation of the facts 
to the spring term of the District of Co- 
lumbia grand jury was begun on June 
21,1945. The case was withdrawn from 
this grand jury and was thereafter pre- 
sented to the summer term of the grand 
jury. Presentation of the facts to the 
grand jury was concluded on August 8, 
1945. 

On August 10, 1945, true bills were re- 
turned against Philip Jaffe, Emanuel 
Larsen, and Andrew Roth, charging con- 
spiracy to embezzle, steal, and purloin 
property, records, and valuable things of 
the record and property of the United 
States. No bills were returned against 
Service, Mitchell, and Gayn. 

Jaffe, Larsen, and Roth were arraigned 
before Judge Henry H. Schweinhaut in 
Washington, D. C., on August 30, 1945. 
All three pleaded not guilty and were 
released under $2,500 bond. 

On September 27 Andrew Roth filed a 
demurrer to the indictment and a re- 
quest for a bill of particular. On Feb- 
ruary 13, 1946, the Department of Justice 
entered a nolle prosequi in the Roth case. 

On September 28, 1945, Larsen filed a 
motion to quash the demurrer and a mo- 
tion to suppress the evidence. On No- 
vember 2, 1945, Emanuel Larsen with- 
drew his plea of not guilty and entered 
a plea of nolle contendere. He was fined 
$500. 

On October 2, 1945, Philip Jaffe ap- 
peared in court, entered a plea of guilty 
to the indictment and paid a fine of 
$2,500. 

At the time the Amerasia case was be- 
fore the Department of Justice, and in 
the courts, the nominee, Mr. James P. 
McGranery; was Assistant to the Attor- 
ney General of the United States, and 
by his own testimony “in over-all charge 
of the situation” and “in charge of the 
entire operation.” 

In testimony before the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the nominee 
testified that as the Assistant to the At- 
torney General he had had no connection 
with the Amerasia case during its in- 
vestigation, its preparation, or its prose- 
cution. He immediately qualified that 
sweeping denial, however, by stating that 
the Amerasia case had come before him 
only as a matter of policy for a policy 
decision. Thereafter, in response to re- 
peated inquiries, he insisted that his one 
and only act in relation to the Amerasia 
case was a telephone conversation in 
which he instructed Mr. McInerney, the 
Department of Justice official in charge 
of the Amerasia case, to present the case 
to the grand jury even though there was 
some doubt as to whether the evidence 
with respect to one of the suspects was 
sufficient to sustain a conviction. The 
nominee testified that that telephone 
conversation between himself and Mr. 
McInerney was made from the office be- 
low his and lasted only about 2 minutes. 

The exact testimony is given in the 
report. I am going to cite some of the 
testimony. He testified that he had only 
this one conversation up to the time of 
the closing of the case. 
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The Senator from North Carolina [Mr, 
SMITH] asked these questions: 


Senator SmiTH. Just why did the person 
who called you go to you to settle this ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McGranery. That, he can best an- 
ewer. 

Senator SmirH. You have no idea? 

Mr. McGraNnery. He knew that if he had 
my answer on it that it would be a responsi- 
ble answer and direction. 

Senator SmiTH. And the conference took 
about 2 minutes? 

Mr. McGranery. Yes, sir. Not longer than 
that I would say. 

Senator SMITH. Over the telephone? 

Mr. McGraNery. Yes, sir. 

Senator SMITH. There was no other con- 
ference? 

Mr. McGranery, No, sir. 

Senator SmirH. Did anyone else talk to 
you besides Mr. McInerney? 

Mr. McGranery. No, sir. 

Senator SMITH. Whatever he recited, he 
recited in 2 minutes? 

Mr. McGranery. Just merely that there 
Was a question as to whether or not the evi- 
dence in respect to a particular individual 
would sustain a conviction. 


Then I asked him a question: 


Who was the individual? 

Mr. McGranery. I do not recall who was 
the individual, as to whom he wanted to 
know whether or not there was sufficient evi- 
dence. It is my recollection that it might 
have been John Service. 

Senator FERGUSON. Did he relate the evi- 
dence to you? 

Mr. McGranery. No, sir; he did not. 

Senator FERGUSON. Did you tell him to 
submit the case as to Service to the grand 
jury? 

Mr. McGranery. Yes, sir; all of them. 


Mr. McGranery was asked another 
question: 


Senator FERGUSON. Did you examine these 
papers and make any statement in relation 
to them? You are quoted in this article as 
having made such statements. 

Mr. McGranery. Senator, that I made no 
examination of the papers until after the 
hearing before the House committee on May 
15, and then in the meantime there had been 
some cursory examination made. Now, I 
don’t know whether the Senator is aware 
of what the general situation was and is 
with respect to the documents in the Amer- 
asia case. There are two sets. One set was 
a set obtained by OSS, and another set was 
some by the FBI. As I said yesterday 

Senator Fercuson. Did you see all of the 
documents? 

Mr. McGranery. No, sir; I did not. 


The examination then continued: 

Senator Fercuson. Did you ever make this 
statement: “We held the one fellow Jaffe in 
our office to get a plea of guilty from him. 
The deal was made there. If we had not 
handled it in that way, I do not think we 
would have had any case at all’’? 

Mr. McGranery. If you will read the record 
of that, Senator, that statement was made 
following the statement made by Mr. Hitch- 
cock and Mr. McInerney who were handling 
the criminal side of the case and they had 
already testified before the committee. I did 
not appear before the committee. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. The reference there 
is to the testimony before the Hobbs 
committee, is it not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. The judge, in making 
the statement, “I did not appear before 
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the committee,“ was apparently in error 
because the testimony before the Hobbs 
committee shows that he appeared, tes- 
tified, and participated in the proceed- 
ings before that committee. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I understand from 
the testimony I have quoted that he did 
appear. 

Mr. WATKINS. As I understand 
from what the Senator is saying, and 
from the testimony about the conver- 
sation lasting only 2 minutes and involv- 
ing a policy matter, his taking that posi- 
tion in effect kept him from being ques- 
tioned or kept him away from any other 
charges that he had anything whatso- 
ever to do with the case, except on that 
one occasion. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 
He emphasized that he never testified 
before the Hobbs committee and that he 
had nothing to do with the case until it 
had been completely closed. The Sena- 
tor from New Jersey brought that out 
very emphatically. 

The other question on which we were 
trying to get information was whether 
he may have appeared. He answered 
with a statement about a 2-minute con- 
versation. 

Mr. WATKINS. He stated that he 
had a 2-minute statement over the tele- 
phone. As a matter of fact, the other 
witness, Mr. McInerney, gave an en- 
tirely different version of the length of 
time of the conference, where it took 
place, and what was discussed in that 
conference. Is not that correct? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is the Senator going 
to refer to that? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Iam going to refer 
to it. 

Then Mr. McGranery testified as fol- 
lows before the Hobbs committee on May 
15, 1946: 

Mr. McGranery. I think it might be fair 
to tell this committee what blew the case up 
and really, what knocked whatever value the 
thing might have out in the air. 

One of these gentlemen, whose apartment 
had been entered, and whose material had 
been seized, by chance one day said some- 
thing to his janitor being suspicious that 
somebody had been in there; he said, “How 
many times did you tell me that man went 
into my apartment?” 

The janitor became muddled and con- 
fused and told him, thinking that he had 
slipped before. So, the cat was out of the 
bag so far as he was concerned. He imme- 
diately gave that to his lawyer, and our de- 
partment was quite fearful that they were 
going to move right then and there. 

Mr. Hrrcucock. They did move. 

Mr. McGranery. We held the one fellow in 
our office to get the plea of guilty from him. 
The deal was made there. If we had not 
handled it in that way, I do not think we 
would have any case at all. None of this 
evidence was obtained in a manner in which 
We ordinarily would get it. It was very 
clumsily handled. That is my candid 
opinion of it. This one bird was smart 
enough to develop a little technique of his 
own. We, for a while, thought we had no 
case at all, not only that, but we thought 
our faces would be very red by their beat- 
ing us to the punch. 


The conversation indicates that a deal 
was made before the pleas of guilty or of 
nolo contendere were made. 
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Then Mr. McGranery was questioned 
by Mr. Fellows, a Member of the House: 


Did you know about the Communist activ- 
ities of Mr. Jaffe? 

Mr. McGranery. We knew that long be- 
fore that time. 


Then they were talking about taking 
papers out of the State Department, and 
Mr. Hancock, a Member of the House, 
asked: 


He did not tell us that, did he? 
Mr. McInerney. He claimed he could blow 
the roof off the State Department. 


No wonder they were frightened. 
Somebody was going to blow the roof off 
the State Department. I continue to 
read: š 


Mr. McINERNEY. He claimed he could blow 
the roof off the State Department. This 
was common practice. We thought he might 
give us something after he pled. That was 
also a factor in his case. He made the prom- 
ise that this practice was rife in the State 
Department, that all of these experts, they 
had their experts on the outside, they would 
exchange information, and he used the ex- 
pression in his statement that Jaffe was one 
of his particular “honey pots.” He was one 
of his consultants on the outside. Everyone 
had consultants on the outside. In this 
specialized field, it was a trade practice to 
change information of that character. That 
is what he told us. 


That was Mr. McInerney’s statement. 
I continue: 


Mr. McINeRNEY. The evidence on Service 
was thin. They said there was in Jaffe’s 
Office, as I recall it, copies of his confiden- 
tial reports. When we arrested or made the 
searches, we found copies of his report. We 
interviewed Larsen, and Larsen admitted he 
had given Service’s copies to Jaffe, and Serv- 
ice had not given them. Service was very 
much surprised that Jaffe had that report. 
It was on that thin allegation that we au- 
thorized on Service, and the same way with 
Gayn. 


Here is where McGranery came in: 


I went up to see McGranery about Gayn. 
He was in a very doubtful category. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation said there 
were copies of stuff in his office. I discussed 
this with Mr. McGranery. We decided to 
push it. We took a chance on the entire 
case. We took a chance on some of the sub- 
jects. 

Mr. McGranery. We did not leave any- 
body out. 

Mr. HitcHcock. Are you convinced, Jim, 
that Larsen was the sole offender in peddling 
these State documents? You think he, alone, 
did it all? Have you finished your investi- 
gation or are you satisfied that nothing fur- 
ther should be done? 

Mr. McGranery. In that particular case, I 
am thoroughly satisfied so far as that is con- 
cerned, that case, forget about it. So far as 
the Department of Justice is concerned, for- 
get about it. But, certainly, we have not 
forgotten to be on the alert for anything we 


could get from there that was good. 


Mr. Hancock. Unless Larsen is a monu- 
mental liar, and he may be, it is a common 
practice to take State documents out of the 
files. Have you anybody investigating that? 
You ought to have a Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation man in this. 

Mr. McINERNEY. May I say this off the rec- 
ord? 

Mr. Hosss. Yes. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 
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Mr. WATKINS. I think it is well to 
call attention to the fact that Mr. Mc- 
Granery was present while this story was 
being told by Mr. McInerney, and that 
at no point did he take any exception 
to what McInerney was testifying to. 
He was present, according to the record. 
He sat there and joined in the conver- 
sation or in the questions and answers. 

Mr. FERGUSON. He made no ob- 
jection, except where it is related in the 
report. 

Mr. WATKINS. All this occurred; 
and in addition there was his own testi- 
mony. This was certainly not a 2-minute 
telephone conversation on purely a pol- 
icy matter. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. Gurnea, who was the Department 
of Justice inspector in the FBI, testified 
before the Hobbs committee as follows: 


Following a conference between represent- 
atives of the State and Navy Departments, it 
was decided by the Secretaries of those De- 
partments to refer the matter to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. On March 12, 1945, 
representatives of the State and Navy De- 
partments, Gen. Julius Holmes and Major 
Correa—Major Correa was at that time an 
adviser to Under Secretary of the Navy For- 
restal—came to the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation and reported the matter to Mr. 
Hoover and also advised Jim that it has been 
decided by the Navy and State Departments 
to turn the entire matter over to us for in- 
vestigation. Mr. Hoover, of course, ordered 
that an immediate investigation be conduct- 
ed of the entire matter. 

(Note—The “Jim” referred in the above 
testimony was the nominee James P. Me- 
Granery.) 


Continuing with the testimony: 


That matter was then called to the atten- 
tion of the Attorney General, and on May 
29, 1945, Mr. James McInerney, of the Depart- 
ment, discussed the case with representatives 
of the Bureau. After he was informed of 
the details of the case, he was of the opinion 
that Philip Jaffe, Kate Mitchell, Mark Gayn, 
Emmanuel Larsen, Lieutenant Roth, and 
John Service should be taken into custody 
and subsequently prosecuted. 

You may wonder why Anette Bloomenthal 
was not included in that list. 

We interviewed Anette Bloomenthal after 
the apprehension of the other subjects. She 
was most cooperative. She is married to a 
man who is employed in a rather menial po- 
sition with Decca Records in New York City. 
She was willing to testify. It did not appear 
she was included in the conspiracy other 
than the fact she was doing typing work for 
Jaffe on a page basis. She was considered 
as being more valuable as a Government wit- 
ness rather than as a subject in the case. 


We have always wondered why they 
did not prosecute when they had a wit- 
ness who was willing to testify, and who 
had handled some of this material. 

Quoting further from the record: 


That same day, Mr. McInerney advised he 
had discussed the facts of the case with Mr. 
McGranery, and that Mr. McGranery ex- 
pected to discuss the case with the President. 

On May 30, 1945, Mr. McInerney again 
discussed the facts of the case with repre- 
sentatives of our Bureau, at which time he 
stated he believed the prosecution of these 
individuals should be for conspiracy to vio- 
late section 31, title 50, United States Code. 
He further indicated a bond of $10,000 each 
should be asked. On May 31, 1945, the De- 
partment of Justice advised the Bureau that 
any prosecution in connection with this 
matter was to be held in abeyance until 
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the conclusion of the San Francisco 
Conference. 

I understand that some of the men who 
were connected with the San Francisco 
Conference—Mr. McGranery may be able to 
give you more detailed information than I— 
but they were of the opinion that a prose- 
cution of this case at that particular time 
might cause friction at the San Francisco 
Conference, and it was felt it should be 
postponed until a later date. The Attorney 
General was advised of that fact. For that 
reason there was no further action taken 
on the case until further word was received. 

However, on June 2, 1945, General Holmes, 
of the State Department, contacted the 
President, personally, relative to the case, 
and advised him at that time that it was 
being held in abeyance. The President 
called the Bureau and stated he wanted ac- 
tion taken on the case as quickly as possible 
and wanted it to be vigorously followed, and 
in the event we received instructions from 
anyone that the case was to be held in abey- 
ance, we were to contact him personally 
and let him know what instructions had 
been issued. 


Mr. Ladd, one of the top directors 
under Mr. Hoover in the FBI, appeared 
before the Tydings committee, and Sen- 
ator Tydings asked the following 
question: 


Senator Typrnes. Is there any pertinent 
facts about this case that ought to come out 
that has not been brought out that you 
can recall right now? 

Mr. Lapp. You have the testimony, and in- 
corporated it from the Hobbs committee the 
other day; and I think that gave a pretty 
complete history of the case. 

Senator Typrnes. That, plus these ques- 
tions we have brought out this morning, 
gives the Bureau's picture of the case pretty 
clearly; does it? 

Mr. Lapp. I believe so. 


Mr. Morgan, who was attorney for the 
committee, said: 


That was my next question, Senator, as to 
whether Inspector Gurnea's testimony, as it 
appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol- 
ume 96, part 6, pages 7455-7462, is an accu- 
rate statement of the facts insofar as they 
are stated there. 

Mr. Lapp. It is; yes. 


On May 12, 1952, after the vote had 
been taken in the committee, and the 
name of Mr. McGranery had been sent 
to the Senate, Mr. James McInerney, 
Assistant Attorney General, appeared 
before the Senate Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. A precise stenographic record 
was not taken. However, a stenographer 
did take down as much as she could. A 
record was kept, and the following dis- 
cussion bearing on the nominee’s role 
in the Amerasia case is quoted from that 
record: 

Senator FERGUSON. Do you recall any con- 
versation with McGranery in relation to the 
Amerasia case? 

Mr. MCINERNEY. Yes, sir. 

Senator FERGUSON. Before the Hobbs com- 
mittee took it up? 

Mr. McInerney. On the day the Amerasia 
case was referred to the Criminal Division— 
on May 29, 1945—there was a question of 
the impact of this case upon the American- 
Russian relations. Before on that day Stet- 
tinius was addressing the United Nations at 
San Francisco, and Germany had just been 
knocked out of the war on May 8, and Stet- 
tinius was making a statement on America 
and Russia. The question was whether this 
might have an effect upon American-Rus- 
sian relations. Had only 2 hours to do it 
and also to decide whether there were facts 
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warranting prosecution. Biddle had been 
replaced 4 days before and was not active. 
Was still in until July 1(?) Clark was still 
in. When I returned from conference with 
the FBI about these things, Clark was not 
present. Reported to McGranery my recom- 
mendation with respect to the Amerasia case 
and for them to authorize, that is, the arrest 
of the persons in the Amerasia case—the 
FBI suggested that four persons be arrested 
and we reviewed the evidence and authorized 
two additional persons, making six. 


The reason I stated that there was 
more involved than the question of send- 
ing the case to the grand jury was be- 
cause of that statement of McInerney. 

Reported to McGranery my recommenda- 
tion with respect to the Amerasia case and 
for them to authorize, that is, the arrest of 
the persons in the Amerasia case—the FBI 
suggested that four persons be arrested and 
we reviewed the evidence and authorized two 
additional persons, making six. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. If I remember cor- 
rectly, the time Mr. McInerney was dis- 
cussing was the time when he was con- 
nected with the person in charge of the 
criminal division. McInerney at that 
time was not in charge of the criminal 
division, was he? 

Mr. FERGUSON. He had something 
to do with the criminal division. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. He was connected with 
it, but he was not the head man, as I 
understand. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Tom Clark was the 
head man. ‘ 

Mr. FERGUSON. Tom Clark was; 
yes. 
Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. McInerney is talk- 
ing about the recommendation that he 
had made to someone, but not to the 
head man of the criminal division. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. FERGUSON. He finally got up to 
McGranery, who said he had charge of 
the matter with respect to the policy 
decision involved. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The policy decision as 
to what should be done. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; but that is not 
Mr. McInerney’s testimony. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I know both Mr. Mc- 
Inerney and Mr. McGranery, and I will 
take McGranery's word any time. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Ihave learned that 
Mr. McInerney was the Assistant Chief 
under Clark and in immediate charge of 
this case. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. The 
statement he was making was from 
memory as to what had happened in 
1945, and the statement was made before 
the committee that was considering the 
nomination of Mr. McGranery. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 
The testimony was taken on May 12. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. No 
records were kept, however. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Oh, yes; there are 
records in existence. We cannot get hold 
of the records. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No. I am talking 
about McTnernev’s testimony before the 
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committee. Could it be that Mr. Mc- 
Inerney was trying to take care of him- 
self? 

Mr. McCARRAN, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Will the Senator 
from Michigan permit me to clear the 
atmosphere? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary called 
Mr. McInerney, who was in charge of 
the Criminal Division, after the nomina- 
tion had been reported favorably to the 
Senate. 

I called him on an entirely different 
matter from that which has been dis- 
cussed today. It is not necessary to go 
into that matter. While he was in the 
office and not under oath questions were 
propounded to him by members of the 
committee, which they had a perfect 
right to do. He answered the questions 
as the Senator by and large has related. 
His testimony was not reported by an 
official reporter. One of the girls of the 
staff took down some notes, as she al- 
ways does, merely for the purpose of 
minutes; that is all. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Iam quoting from 
those notes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am not minimizing 
Mr. Melnerney's testimony before the 
committee. My point is that McInerney 
in 1952 gave some offhand testimony as 
to what might have transpired in 1945. 
He could have changed what Mr. Mc- 
Granery had in.mind when McGranery 
said, “I will have to pass on it.“ In 1945 
McInerney—McGranery—I get the 
Me’s mixed up, but I am for McGran- 
ery—in 1945 McGranery was the su- 
perior of Mr. McInerney and Mr. Tom 
Clark. Is that correct? He had superior 
jurisdiction in departmental matters, 
Is that correct? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I believe Clark had 
superior jurisdiction because he was 
above McInerney, but he was going to be 
Attorney General. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Up to the time he be- 
came Attorney General, McGranery had 
a superior position in the Department. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. All that McGranery 
said was, “While you make this recom- 
mendation, I still reserve the right, as 
your superior officer, to pass judgment 
on the matter.” Is that what hap- 
pened? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Will the Senator 
from New Mexico repeat his question? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Yes. McInerney made 
certain recommendations about the case. 
However, if I understood the Senator 
from Michigan, the complaint is that 
McGranery, who at that time had a 
superior position in the department, to 
review, change, and even recommend, 
over McInerney—— 

Mr. FERGUSON. He did. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. All he said was, “I 
want to pass judgment on these recom- 
mendations.” Is that not more or less 
what took place? 
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Mr. FERGUSON. That is not Mc- 
Inerney’s testimony. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am not talking 
about McInerney. I am talking about 
the position that McGranery should 
have taken. An underling, for ex- 
ample, in the Senator’s office, may make 
a recommendation to the Senator. Does 
not the Senator have a right to say, 
“You have done a fine job, but after all, 
I am responsible? 

Mr. FERGUSON. “After all, I am re- 
sponsible for the decision.” 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Is that not exactly 
what McGranery did? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; I would not say 
that is what he did, according to the 
testimony. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Michigan care to have 
me clear the atmosphere a little? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I shall be glad to 
to yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I do not want to 
take up any time on it. Tom Clark con- 
ferred with McInerney. Tom Clark was 
about to be elevated to the position of 
Attorney General. McInerney related 
to Clark, who was at the head of the 
Criminal Division at that time, the na- 
ture of the evidence with regard to in- 
dividuals. Clark said, “Take it up with 
Mr. McGranery.” McGranery was su- 
perior to both Clark and McInerney. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. McCARRAN. According to Mr. 
Melnerney's testimony, McInerney went 
to the office of McGranery and there 
spent 15 minutes. At that time they 
both agreed that the testimony with re- 
spect to six of the defendants should be 
placed before the grand jury. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. When the Senator 
from Nevada says “both” he means Me- 
Inerney and McGranery? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is correct. 
There is a difference between the testi- 
mony of McGranery and the testimony 
of McInerney. McGranery did testify 
that he had a telephonic communica- 
tion of about 2 minutes on the matter, 
and that he told McInerney to put the 
whole case before the grand jury. Me- 
Inerney says that he went to McGran- 
ery’s office and discussed the matter with 
him for about 15 minutes. However, the 
results were the same: That McGranery 
said to put it all before the grand jury. 
There is a discrepancy, because Mc- 
Inerney at one place said that there was 
a telephonic communication also. So 
there is a discrepancy of 15 minutes, 
The results are the same, however. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
will discuss the telephone conference 
later. It is an entirely different matter. 

On page 8 of the minority report the 
record shows that McInerney said he 
went to see McGranery about Gayn. 
We do not have any testimony on the 
point, but the telephone conversation 
dealt with service. 

I wish to call attention again to this 
part of the testimony: 

Reported to McGranery my recommenda- 
tion with respect to the Amerasia case and 
for them to authorize, that is, the arrest of 
the persons in the Amerasia case—the FBI 
suggested that four persons be arrested and 


we reviewed the evidence and authorized two 
additional persons, making six. 
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The next questioner was unknown. 
The girl did not get the name of the ques- 
tioner. The question was: “What do you 
mean by ‘we’?” 

Mr. McInerney. McGranery and I. 


Ishall read the following questions and 
answers: 


Senator Fercuson. How long did you dis- 
cuss it with McGranery? 

Mr. McINeERNEY. Fifteen minutes. 

Senator FERGUSON. In his office? 

Mr. McINerney. I was in his office person- 
ally. 

Senator Fercuson. Did you tell him about 
the State Department being in it? The De- 
partment of State was in the case at that 
time because that was the question. They 
were concerned with the arrests because it 
might involve relations with Russia. 

Mr. McInerney. No, sir. This inquiry—I 
am not in a position to testify about this. 
It is my understanding that this inquiry 
originated from the White House. I am not 
in a position to * . It is my impres- 
sion that it emanated from the White House. 

Senator Fercuson. Did you discuss John 
Service at that time? 

Mr. McINerNney. He was one of the six. 

Senator Fercuson. Did you tell McGranery 
what the facts were in the case? 

Mr. McINERNEY. Yes, sir. 

Senator FERGUSON. Did he authorize the 
arrests? 

Mr. McINERNEY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Did you feel you had a 
case against them? 

Mr. McINERNEY. No, sir. 

Senator FERGUSON. Why did you arrest 
them? 

Mr. McInerney. In the evidence, the way 
I expressed it to MeGranery, we had 40 per- 
cent of the average luck we had on appre- 
hension in getting evidence. 

Senator FERGUSON. Did you discuss that 
with him? That you would be able to get a 
conviction? 

Mr. McINERNEY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. You were not trying to 
get out of having the arrests? You were 
putting a strong case to McGranery? 

Mr. McINERNEY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercvuson. You wanted to arrest 
these people? 

Mr. McINeRNEY. Had a 12-page memoran- 
dum outlining evidence against these people 
and toward the end of that memorandum it 
was stated that the evidence of this case 
was obtained from highly confidential 
sources which is invaluable for trial purposes, 
so that left me up in the air what we did 
have. 

Senator Fercuson. Did he read this mem- 
orandum? 


The “he” referred to at that point is 
Mr. McGranery. 
The answer was as follows: 


Mr. McINERNEY. I don’t remember. 
it in detail as 15 minutes permitted. 

Senator WATKINS. Is copy of the memo- 
randum available? 

Mr. McINERNEY. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. After the conclusion of 
your conference with McGranery, did Me- 
Granery state to you that all matters should 
be presented to the grand jury? 

Mr. McINERNEY. Yes. That was the sub- 
ject. The immediate question was whether 
to arrest them—that was in effect what he 
said. 


Read 


Mr. President, I have read that testi- 
mony from pages 11 and 12 of the minor- 
ity report. 

The committee has been unable to ob-- 
tain the 12-page memorandum, The 
reason assigned by the office of the At- 
torney General for the failure to make 
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the memorandum available to the com- 
mittee was that the memorandum con- 
tains evidence from the FBI and the 
OSS, and therefore is not available 
to the committee to show what Mr. Mc- 
Inerney claimed Mr. McGranery had be- 
fore him during that 15-minute conver- 
sation. 

The testimony of Mr. McGranery 
about the 2-minute conversation is, I 
believe, very important. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. FERGUSON, I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
from Michigan know whether a request 
was made for the memorandum, so that 
the committee could have it? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Such a request was 
made, but the memorandum was refused, 
I talked to the office of the Attorney 
General, and I was told that the memo- 
randum could not be sent to the commit- 
tee. That is why the memorandum is 
not incorporated in the minority report. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
from Michigan attach any particular 
importance to that memorandum? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes, very much. 
The memorandum would show the facts 
known by Mr. McGranery, and would 
show what was in his possession, 

Mr. WATKINS. Does it not appear 
that the present Acting Attorney Gen- 
eral and the nominee himself should 
have used their influence to have the 
memorandum produced for the commit- 
tee? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Certainly it should 
be produced. 

Mr. WATKINS. If they wish to act 
in good faith in regard to this very im- 
portant question, which has been dis- 
puted for so many years, does not the 
Senator from Michigan think the memo- 
randum should have been given to the 
committee? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Certainly it should 
have been given to the committee, so 
that we would have been able to present 
it to the entire Senate. 

Now we come to the point in the hear- 
ings where the Senator from North Car- 
olina [Mr. SMITH] began to ask ques- 
tions, as appears beginning on page 13 
of the minority report: 

Senator SmirH. How many times did you 
discuss the Amerasia case with McGranery? 

Mr. McINErNEY. I would say that would 
be about the only conference or discussion 
of any moment that I had with McGranery. 
Would talk at lunch time * * * have 
no recollection of those conversations. 

Senator SMITH. Did you ever call McGran- 
ery on the telephone? 

Mr. McINERNEY. Yes, sir. Remember one 
conversation over the telephone. 

Senator SMITH, Which came first? 

Mr. McINERNEY. May 29, the day we got 
the case. 

Senator SMITH. Was anyone else present 
besides you? 

(No answer recorded to this question.) 

Senator JENNER: Do you recall conversae 
tions with McGranery? 

Mr. McINERNEY. Yes, sir. It was in July, 
and the counsel came in to offer immunity 
and testify, McGranery called me, and as 
I recall, he had an inquiry from the counse- 
lor or head of the Legal Division of the State 
Department saying that Service was going 
to appear before a grand jury and the coun- 
selor not being familiar with proceedings 
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wanted to know if that was some sort of 
a trap. I told him it was just what it ap- 
peared to be. That is the only other con- 
versation that I can recall having with Mc- 
Granery. 

Senator FErcuson. McGranery asked you 
if it was a trap? 

The CHAIRMAN. Said it was his under- 
standing it was the counselor. 

Mr. McINERNEY. McGranery asked if there 
was anything more than appears on the 
surface. 

Senator JENNER. Did not relate to you. 

Senator FERGUSON. Service’s name was 
named. That conversation had nothing to 
do with whether you submit the case to a 
grand jury. 

Mr. McINERNEY. No, sir. I believe Service 
was one of the last witnesses. 

Senator WaTKINS. You said one of the first 
things you went to McGranery’s office. What 
did you decide on that? 

Mr. McINERNEY. We decided we would have 
@ case. 

Senator WATKINS. How many others were 
named? 

Mr. McINerNEY. The FBI suggested four 
in all. I believe they omitted Kate Mitchell 
and Mark Gayn. There were several sub- 
jects in the case. It was generally agreed 
that we had no case against them. 

Senator WATKINS. May we have the two 
memorandums? 

Mr. McINERNEY. The two memorandums? 

Senator WaTKINS. Discussed with McGran- 
ery. 
Senator Macnuson. This took place 7 years 
ago? 

Mr. McINERNEY. Yes, sir. 


The testimony continued. 

Mr. President, I have submitted to the 
Senate the facts regarding the contrast 
with the testimony in the Amerasia case. 
I think it is very important that the 
Senate consider this matter most care- 
fully. ‘ 

Another question to be considered is 
one as to the legal ability of the nominee 
to be Attorney General of the United 
States. Very important constitutional 
questions are bound to come before the 
Attorney General. I am of the opinion 
that one who serves as Attorney General 
should be very familiar with the Con- 
stitution and with the decisions in re- 
gard to the Constitution. The Attorney 
General is the adviser to the President 
and the adviser to each of the Depart- 
ments in regard to the constitutional 
questions which arise from day to day. 
The Constitution regulates the conduct 
of each and every member of the Cabi- 
net and each and every departmental 
head. Ours being a government of law, 
the Constitution is the controlling guide; 
and the Attorney General must be fa- 
miliar with it. - 

Mr. President, I think the lawyers of 
the Senate will be shocked by the appar- 
ent knowledge which Judge McGranery 
lacked rather than possessed regarding 
the Constitution of the United States 
and particularly regarding one of the 
important questions which would come 
before him, namely, that of the inherent 
power of the President of the United 
States, and the question of whether there 
is such inherent power. I think I can 
be fair, and very fair, to Mr. McGranery 
when I say that he was on all sides of 
the question. 

Let us take this testimony and analyze 
it for a few moments, on the question of 
his knowledge of the Constitution. He 
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was asked this question by the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. SMITH]: 


In other words, in your opinion of the 
law, do you think that the executive power 
is supreme, over and above the legislative and 
the judicial branches of the Government, 
or do you think they are coequal? 


I quote from the record of the hearing 
at page 56: 

Mr. McGranery. I would say that article II 
says that the executive powers are in the 
President of the United States, period. That 
matter is in the Supreme Court. My views, 
I am not going to express before this com- 
mittee. 

Senator FERGUSON. You will not give us 
your views, then, on whether or not that 
includes inherent powers? 

Mr. McGranery. I will not. 

Senator SmirH. You recognize, do you not, 
the difference between the doctrine of im- 
plied and the doctrine of inherent powers? 
It is something new, this inherent power, 
is it not? 

Mr. McGranery. It is not new, Senator, 
because we have had an exercise of it by 
Lincoln. 

Senator SMITH. Not at all. That was in 
wartime. There is a great distinction. 

Mr. McGranery. You are right in the 
question now. 

Senator JENNER. We are not in war. 

Mr. McGraNery. We were not in war dur- 
ing the Louisiana Purchase. 


He spoke as though the President, in 
making the treaty with France, had in- 
voked an inherent power. That was a 
treaty which was later ratified by the 
Senate of the United States. A read- 
ing of the arguments of eminent lawyers 
before the United States Supreme Court 
in the recent steel case will show clearly 
that that was a treaty. I continue my 
reading from the hearings: 


Senator FERGUSON. Do you compare the 
Louisiana Purchase with the steel seizure? 

Senator JENNER. I did not want to bring 
this up. I suggest that the judge be re- 
called, but, if he is going to refuse to express 
an opinion, I do not see any need to recall 
him. This question must be gone into. 
This is no time to go into it. We do not 
have the time. If Judge McGranery says 
he is not going to express an opinion on such 
an important question, I do not see any need 
to continue the hearing. 

Mr. McGranery. Senator, 
this 

The CHAIRMAN. Just a moment, Judge Me- 
Granery. We have to have some order here. 

Senator SMITH. Mr. Chairman, may I sug- 
gest that perhaps Judge McGranery answered 
me as he did because of the fact that he may 
have a feeling of sensibility about the matter 
now being before the Supreme Court, 

Mr. McGranery. Exactly so. 

Senator SMITH. He might have some feel- 
ing of the propriety about the matter, be- 
cause of its being before the Court. I am 
willing to wait for his answer. 


Cn page 61 Judge McGranery indi- 
cated that an emergency might justify 
seizure without due process. His an- 
swer was: 

Seizure of property without due process? 
Certainly, there ought not and should not 
unless the measures and the emergency be 
of an extreme nature or character. If it is 
to preserve our country, yes. If it is to 
prevent the loss of life of our boys in Korea, 
yes. 

Then, beginning on page 139, the 
nominee indicated a lack of understand- 
ing of the difference between the implied 


may I say 
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powers of the Commander in Chief and 
the new doctrine of inherent powers. 
We interrogated him on that subject. 
I quote from the hearings: 


Senator Frercuson. I want to know what 
your legal thinking is on this question of 
inherent power, this constitutional ques- 
tion of inherent powers to the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. McGranery. My thinking is just ex- 
actly what I said to you yesterday, Senator, 
that I regard as a sacred right the right 
to private property, and there should not 
be any taking of private property without 
due process, and only should the Executive 
exercise any extraordinary power which he 
may believe he would have in that direction 
under the most extreme circumstances exist- 
ing at the time. 

Senator Frercuson. Do you then believe 
that extreme conditions give him inherent 
power? That is the question. 

Mr. McGranery. I believe that the Presi- 
dent would have the right, for instance, if 
we were advised that some foe was advanc- 
ing toward our shores, to immediately, with- 
out waiting for an act of Congress, send our 
Navy out to meet them, and destroy them. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not a fact that 
there would be a war if we were actually 
under attack, that a state of war would 
be created by reason of the attack? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; I think that 
would be true. 

Mr. WATKINS. And that would 
create a situation far different from the 
one we have been discussing; would it 
not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes, that is true; 
it would create an entirely different situ- 
ation. That is why we questioned him 
further. I read: 


The CHARMAN. As distinguished from im- 
plied. 

Senator FERGUSON. As distinguished from 
implied power. Just let us keep to these 
inherent powers. 

Mr. MCGRANERY. You are not going to get 
into the steel case at all? 

Senator FERGUSON. I am not going to ask 
you about it as the steel case. I am talking 
about your legal thinking on the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. McGranery. I just have a proposition 
now of the exercise of powers under some 
extreme emergency? 

Senator Frercuson. Yes. Does the Presi- 
dent have the right to declare the emergency 
and then proceed under that claim that he 
has the inherent power? 

Mr. McGranery. What sort of facts would 
the Senator include in that question? 

Senator EASTLAND. Is there any such thing 
as inherent powers? Under our system of 
government is there such a thing as inherent 
powers? Are they written into the Constitu- 
tion? 

Mr. McGranery. Senator, let us say this: 
‘We know that the Constitution provides that 
he can only declare war by an act of Con- 
gress, and yet we can conjure in our own 
minds a set of circumstances which would 
in effect create a war where you could not 
wait for Congress to come into session, 


In reply to a question by the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] : 

Are those powers inherent or does he get 
them by virtue of the Constitution? 

Mr. McGranery replied: 


I think, Senator, there are certain rights 
that you have that are not set forth in the 
rules of the Senate— 
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He was not answering the question at 


His answer was: 


I think, Senator, there are certain rights 
that you have that are not set forth in the 
rules of the Senate that flow by reason of 
the fact that you are a Senator. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are missing the ques- 
tion. You are missing the point. The ques- 
tion is a distinction between inherent powers 
and implied powers. 

Mr. McGraNnery. I think that the Presi- 
dent of the United States would have the 
right, if in the interest of our country, to do 
any and all things necessary to preserve the 
life, the liberty, and the property of its 
citizens, 

Senator FERGUSON. Then you believe that 
he has that inherent power by virtue of his 
being President of the United States? 

Mr. McGranery. I believe he has that, but 
I believe that the circumstances would have 
to be such as to justify that, because you 
gentlemen would impeach him, you would 
resort to the courts. 


The Congress could not resort to the 
courts. It would have to use only the 
impeaching power. 

I said: 

Wait a minute. Who declares what the 
circumstances are; the President? 


Mr. McGranery. If they arise that sud- 
denly; yes. 


Then the chairman asked this ques- 
tion: 


Those are the elements that are involved 
in this so-called inherent power? 


The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SMITH] had made a statement, which ap- 
pears at the top of page 17, and the 
chairman made reference to that state- 


ment. Then Mr. McGranery said: 


You gentlemen are propounding a ques- 
tion to me, and I don’t think you are antici- 
pating, but you are urging that I give you a 
horseback opinion on a matter that was first 
written by the founding fathers into the 
Constitution as to what that means, and 
they simply said that the executive powers 
shall reside with the President, period, quote 
and unquote, and it has been kicked around 
pretty good here in your own Senate. There 
does not seem to be any accord or agreement 
as to just what it means. I think that it is 
eminently unfair to expect me to expound 
as a professor of constitutional law on a mat- 
ter that has been pending now before the 
country for 168 or 169 years. 


Mr. President, he was expecting to be- 
come Attorney General. If he does not 
know the answer to such questions after 
he has had 3 years’ experience in the At- 
torney General's Office and 3 years’ ex- 
perience on the Federal bench, having to 
construe the Constitution, how are we 
going to get accurate answers to ques- 
tions about the law? 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
from Michigan think for a moment that 
Mr. McGranery was correct in his view 
that the President’s right to seize prop- 
erty had been in controversy for more 
than 160 years? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No, I do not think 


Mr. WATKINS. Is it not elemental 
that it has been regarded by lawyers and 
by teachers of the Constitution that the 
President has no such power? 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. If he had an- 
swered the question and shown knowl- 
edge of the subject I would not have 
objected so strenuously, but he was sim- 
ply on all sides of the question, as I 
shall show later. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] asked this question: 


Senator Jenner. And the same to this, a 
citation of Chief Justice Taft, that there is 
no undefined residuum of power which the 
President can exercise because it seems to 
him to be in the public interest. Do you 
agree or disagree? 

Mr. McGranery. I would still want, Sena- 
tor, on that particular question, to know 
the facts existing at the particular time, be- 
cause after all, we are a growing Nation. I 
have no doubt that Chief Justice Taft would 
probably be one of the first to change his 
views and opinions if the circumstances and 
conditions of the times would require it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Should it not be changed 
through the channels provided for the 
change, either changed constitutionally or 
by legislation? 

Mr. McGranery. I think so. 

Senator FERGUSON. Then the President 
cannot change them. 

Mr. McGranery. But that was not the 
Senator’s question. 

Senator FERGUSON. Surely it was. 

Mr. McGranery. I don't think so. 

Senator JENNER. Do you agree with the ci- 
tation from Chief Justice Taft, that there is 
no undefined residuum of power which the 
President can exercise because it seems to 
him to be in the public interest? 

Mr. McGranery, I, honestly, on my oath 
to you gentlemen, I could not in that terse 
statement say “‘yes” or “no” without looking 

foolish, without being very foolish. I 
would be ridiculous to answer that question, 
I should think that if you gave me that ques- 
tion, Senator, and asked me for an opinion 
on it, I should think that a conscientious, 
diligent search of authorities applied to the 
conditions and circumstances would require 
at least 2 weeks to come up with something 
of an intelligent nature. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. As a matter of fact 
that has been the view of the members 
of the bar of this country has it not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. What Chief Justice 
Taft had said? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes. So there could 
not have been any necessity for one who 
had been an assistant to the Attorney 
General for a number of years and a 
judge for a number of years to investi- 
gate it for 2 weeks and come up with an 
answer. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] then read again the quotation from 
Chief Justice Taft, and Mr. McGranery 
said this: 

Mr. McGraNery. The answer to that, Sen- 
ator, is, there is no question about if you are 
to know the future, you can only know the 
future by studying the past. But to ask me 
whether I agree with the philosophy ex- 
pounded by you in these one or two para- 
graphs, it is a pretty sizable order. 


He had been read this quotation with 
respect to the Constitution of the United 
States: 


The Constitution of the United States is a 
law for rulers and people equally in war and 
in peace, and covers with the shield of its 
protection all classes of men at all times and 
under all circumstances. No doctrine in- 
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volving more pernicious consequences was 
ever invented by the wit of man than that 
any of its provisions can be suspended dur- 
ing any of the great exigencies of Govern- 
ment. Such a doctrine leads directly to an- 
archy or despotism, but the theory of neces- 
sity on which it is based is false; for the 
Government within the Constitution has all 
the powers granted to it which are necessary 
to preserve its existence as has been happily 
proved by the result of the great effort to 
throw off its just authority. 


I read his answer. 
Then the Senator from Indiana said: 


This is not expounded by me. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let me say something to 
you, Judge McGranery. This is a govern- 
ment of law and it must remain a govern- 
ment of law. You would make yourself a 
tower of strength if you had answered that 
question in the affirmative right off the bat, 
because you are going to be called upon to 
do it. 

Mr. McGranery. That may be, Senator, 
and 1 do not think that you gentlemen want 
me to just answer questions. I think you 
gentlemen would want me to tell you some- 
thing that I am informed upon, No. 1, and 
something that I have intelligently consid- 
ered and something that I have had the op- 
portunity to refiect upon. 

The CHAIRMAN. We have a right to know, 
this Congress has a right to know, what your 
train of thought is, what your thinking is. 

Mr. McGranery. My train of thought is 
that I am certainly everything that you said, 
Senator, about respect for the law, and our 
Government being one of law. My whole 
life, as I said yesterday, speaks more elo- 
quently than any little question I can say 
“Yes” or “No” to here to you gentlemen this 
morning. On that particular matter, I have 
not given it the consideration, the pro- 
found—this is the most profound question 
confronting the American position today. 

The CHAIRMAN, You are being put into a 
most profound position— 


Indicating that the chairman recog- 
nized the importance of the office of At- 
torney General. 

Then, let us note Mr. McGranery’s 
testimony on page 164 of the record: 


The CHAIRMAN. Could the President de- 
clare an emergency and then take them over? 

Mr. MoGraneEry. Not without facts and cir- 
cumstances to support an emergency, no; of 
course not. 

Senator SmirH. Who is going to be the 
judge of when an emergency exists? 

Mr. McGranery. The question there would 
be coming up in our Government, h`w 
should it come up, when should it come up. 
No, 1, the Secretary of Defense would come 
along and say, “Here, if you rubber people 
don’t go through with this particular mat- 
ter, we are not going to be able to carry on 
in Korea.” Now, what facts and what cir- 
cumstances then does the Secretary offer in 
support of that? 

Senator SMITH. Then do you mean to say 
that you do think there are certain circum- 
stances that would justify and give the pow- 
er to the President to do this thing, or say 
that he had the power? 

Mr. McGranery. I think under extreme 
emergencies the President has all powers 
to do everything necessary to protect. 

Senator JENNER. In time of peace, Judge? 

Senator Fercuson. Let him finish the an- 
Bwer. 

Mr. McGranery. There is no peacetime if 
you have that extreme emergency, Senator, 


Then let us discuss what Mr. Mc- 
Granery said as it appears on page 165 
of the record of the hearings. A series 
of answers indicated an attempt on the 
part of Mr. McGranery to dodge and 
straddle this very important question. 
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The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HENDRICKSON], who is now occupying 
the chair, put this question to Judge 
McGranery: 


Senator HENDRICKSON. One moment. If 
what you say is true, then why did the 
founding fathers write this provision into 
the Constitution? I read section 3 of arti- 
cle II: “He shall, from time to time, give to 
the Congress information of the state of 
the Union, and recommend to their consid- 
eration such measures as he shall judge nec- 
essary and expedient. He may’—listen to 
this“ on extraordinary conditions, convene 
both Houses or either of them, and in case 
of disagreement between them, with re- 
spect to the time of adjournment, he may 
adjourn them to such time as he shall think 
proper: ©: © sm 

Why did the founding fathers write that 
into the Constitution if they intended that 
the President of the United States should 
have any inherent power? 

Mr. McGRaNERY. For the very reason that 
you know well, Senator, because we happen 
to come from the same law school. 


That was really a very intelligent an- 
swer to a constitutional problem. He 
said that the Senator from New Jersey 
knew the answer because he came from 
the same law school Mr. McGranery had 
attended. 

I continue: 

Senator HENDRICKSON. I never learned in 
that law school that the President had 
inherent power. 


So they did not learn the same thing 
in the same law school. 


The CHARMAN. You have a question here. 
I do not know whether you want an answer 
to it or not. 

Mr McGranery Because of the wisdom of 
the founding fathers. The Senator knew 
that when he asked me the question. 

Senator HENDRICKSON. You have not an- 
swered the question. Why did they write 
that provision into the Constitution? 

Mr. McGraNery. Because they were very 
wise, they wanted all things that could be 
done to be done by the representatives of 
the people. 

Senator HENDRICKSON. Do you not think 
that they wanted this residuum to stay in 
the Congress? 

Mr. McGranery. Indeed they did. 

The CHAIRMAN. You answered too hastily 
there. Let me get back a little bit to Senator 
HENDRICKSON’s question. Do you not think 
they wanted this residuum to stay in the 
Congress? 

Mr. McGranery. Certainly, Senator, I said 
that. Sure they do. ; 

Senator FERGUSON. Are you not on both 
sides on that answer? 

Mr. McGranery. What do you mean by 
both sides, Senator? 

Senator FERGUSON. That they intended 
that the residuum of power remain in Con- 
gress and also that it remains in the Presi- 
dent if he thinks the facts are necessary for 
him to do it. 

Mr. McGranery. No. I think the Senator 
fairly understands my answer. 

Senator Fercuson. No; I do not, really. 


Then, on page 167, the nominee again 
assumes that the Executive possesses 
inherent powers in emergencies: 

Senator Fercuson. But does the President 
have any power, this residuum power? 

Mr. McGranery,. Certainly the President 
has power. He has the power of his office, 

Senator Fercuson. Inherent in his office? 

Mr. McGranery. There are certain things 
that, yes, inherently flow in his office. 
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Then the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. EASTLAND] asked some questions: 


Senator EasTLanp. That is in the absence 
of a declaration of war, but actual invasion. 

Mr. McGranery. That is right; I think he 
would, Senator. 

Senator EasrLAND. Do you think in any 
other instance short of actual invasion that 
he must go to Congress before an emergency 
is declared and let the Congress confer emer- 
gency powers on him? 

Mr. McGranery. I can conceive an emer- 
gency, Senator, I can conceive of perhaps 
an earthquake, where it might be necessary 
to order out the troops or it might be neces- 
sary to do many things without waiting. 

Senator EASTLAND. Ordering out troops is 
something else. We are talking about seiz- 
ing the rubber industry. 

Mr. McGranery. I know nothing in that 
so-called residuum that is expressed or im- 
plied, as we have been discussing it here 
around the board. I think there are many 
that you could think of, many cases you 
could think of where the President should, 
where some leadership must be. 

Senator EasTLanD.In time of peace that 
he should declare his own emergency and 
seize business in this country. 

Mr. McGranery. I did not say that, Sena- 


Senator EASTLAND. What did you mean? 

Mr. McGranery. I said for instance where 
you have an earthquake, I said I could con- 
ceive where it would be necessary for him to 
mobilize anything and everything he pos- 
sibly could, the same as we would have the 
right to go out on the street and bring in 
jurors. 


The distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. SmitH] was surprised 
when Mr. McGranery went off on a tan- 
gent to comment about bringing in ju- 
rors. The Senator from North Carolina 
could not hold back his next question: 


Senator SMITH. You do not think that is 
comparable to going cut and bringing in 
jurors? 

Mr. McGranery. No; I do not. 

Senator SmirH. But you know it is an en- 
tirely different type of proposition. In going 
out and getting jurors you are acting under 
due process of law there, and there is a pro- 
vision of law. 

Mr. McGranery. But it is the due process 
of a man’s mind. 


That was a strange answer to the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, who was talk- 
ing about due process of law, when the 
man who wants to become Attorney Gen- 
eral said, But it is the due process of a 
man’s mind.” 

Then the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O'Conor] came into the discussion: 


Senator O’'CoNnor. That was the very next 
question I was going to ask you with certain 
conditions attached. Let me then propound 
it in this way while I can. Eliminating from 
our questions a situation, where, during an 
invasion or imminent danger for military 
purposes the utilization of radio facilities 
would be deemed by the Commander in Chief 
as essential for military purposes, could you 
imagine any other situation wherein the 
President would have the right to seize the 
radio facilities of the country? 

Mr. McGranery. I would answer that per- 
haps in a great disaster or catastrophe oc- 
curring within the country itself, and with 
those exceptions, I would say No.“ 

Senator SmirH. Who would determine 
whether there was a great disaster or not? 
In your opinion who would determine that in 
order to justify saying that the President 
had that power? 
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Mr. McGraNnery. Senator, we are right back 
to that word. 

Senator SMITH. We are right back to the 
kernel of the thing. You have skirted around 
it every time. 

Mr. McGranery. I would not want to skirt 
every question, because you have been most 
fair. 

Senator SmrrH. Who would decide what 
the disaster was that would justify the power 
that you apparently think the President has 
to intervene? 

Mr, McGranery. The Senator is certainly a 
most eminent lawyer. If you could define 
for me what is reasonable under the circum- 
stances. 

Senator SmirH. You think reasonable de- 
termines it? You think he has the power? 

Mr. McGranery, No; I don't think any 
such thing, but if you can define for me what 
we know the law to be, the law says you can 
do this and you can do that, if it be a reason- 
able exercise of the power under the circum- 
stances. 


Then he talks about seizing the oil in- 
dustry. 


Senator SmarH. Let me ask this question 
then. You know there is an oil strike on 
now; do you not? 

Mr. McGranery. Yes, sir; I read the papers. 

Senator Smirx. Now, do you think that the 
President has any power to seize oil com- 
panies? 

Mr. McGranery. As of today? 

Senator SmITH. Yes. 

Senator FERGUSON. Or tomorrow. 

Mr. McGranery. Wait a moment. I don’t 
know what tomorrow holds forth. I would 
gay “no.” 

Senator Smirn. Under what condition, do 
you think, then, he would have the right to 
seize oil companies? 

Mr. McGranery. We know from our experi- 
ences in this new atomic age that oil is one 
of the most essential products of the mili- 
tary service. If it be necessary for the preser- 
vation of the country and the success of its 
Armed Forces in conflict and the situation is 
such that congressional power is not readily 
available, the President would have the right 
in my opinion to seize. 

Senator Smirn. But you are assuming a lot 
of impossible situations. 

Mr. McGranery. I can say the same thing 
in your question. 

Senator Surrk. No. I am asking you 
whether or not the President has the power 
under existing law in your opinion to seize 
the oil companies as of today. 

Mr. McGraNery. The answer is “No.” 


In the opinion of the minority, a par- 
ticularly important exchange began on 
page 186. The nominee had to be par- 
ticularly urged to answer a simple ques- 
tion of fundamental character. It is 
our opinion that the answers are equivo- 
cal. 


Senator O’Conor. It is my understanding 
that Senator Smith's question is whether he 
has the authority apart from the statutory 
authority. 

Mr. McGranery. And I say absolutely not 
excepting what I set forth, and I still main- 
tain and will maintain that somebody has 
to be in charge, and when that exigency or 
emergency arises I hope that we will always 
have a man strong enough in the White 
House not to halt or hesitate to exercise that 
power. 

Senator Smirx. I want to follow down on 
those businesses you say the President has 
the power to seize without statutory author- 
ity. Now to me that is a simple question. 

Mr. McGranery. I would say that the 
President has no right to seize, without stat- 
utory authority, excepting in those extreme 
emergencies. 
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Senator Smirx. Now, who determines what 
is an extreme emergency in your philosophy? 
Just answer that. Who determines it, the 
President or the Congress? Whose responsi- 
bility is it? That is what I am asking you. 

Mr. McGranery. I think in this case we 
are speaking about, it is the President of 
the United States. 

Senator Smrrx. You think that the Presi- 
dent has that power to do that even though 
Congress was in session and he could come 
and report to Congress and ask for legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. McGranery. I hope we will never meet 
that situation, where the President would 
arbitrarily have his own motion doing some- 
thing of that sort. 

Senator Smrrn. Has he not done that? 

Mr. McGranery, No, sir; not that I know 
of. 


The Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Surg! continued the discussion 
with questions with respect to the Taft- 
Hartley law. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record at this 
point as a part of my remarks the dis- 
cussion on the Taft-Hartley law, found 
on page 22 of the minority report. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Senator SmiTrH. You knew about the Taft- 
Hartley law; whether it is good or bad; you 
knew it was on the books? 

Mr. McGranery. Yes; I do. 

Senator Smirx. Do you think it is within 
the province of the President to use some 
claimed inherent power before he exhausts 
the power that has been given him by statu- 
tory enactment? 

Mr. McGranery. Senator, no man would 
have the right to step outside the law. We 
must all be amenable to the law. 

Senator SmirH. Would you mind reading 
the question to him again? 

(The question was read by the reporter.) 

Mr. McGranery. I repeat it, Senator, that 
no man is above the law. 

Senator SmirH. Answer my question. 

Mr. McGraneEry. That is my answer to your 
question, Senator. 

Senator Smirn. Is that the best answer 
you can give? 

Mr. McGranery. I think it is the best an- 
swer that any intelligent person could give 
you and still have a respect for his citizen- 
ship. 

Senator Smrrx. Let us see whether he will 
answer Tes“ or No.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. Judge McGranery, you are 
here in the presence of 12 or 13 men who are 
seasoned and trained in the law. 

Mr. McGranery. That is right. 

The CHARMAN, You know the law. They 
know an answer to a question, and they know 
when a question is not answered. The ques- 
tion that was propounded to you by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina is susceptible of an 
answer “Yes” or “No,” categorically. 

Mr. McGranery. That is a matter of opin- 
ion, Mr. Chairman. I don't think it is sub- 
ject to a “Yes” or No“ answer. 

The CHAIRMAN. If you want to dwell on 
that, Mr. McGranery, then there are some of 
your friends here who may not be respon- 
sible for your future. Now, as a friend of 
yours, I am giving you advice to answer that 
question “Yes” or “No.” If you don’t want 
to do it, that will be your responsibility. 

Mr. McGranery. Will you repeat the ques- 
tion, Mr. Stenographer? You tell me how 
that can be answered Tes“ or “No.” 

(The question was read by the reporter.) 

Mr. McGraNery. My answer is “no,” sub- 
ject to what I said there, that no man is 
above the law. 
ee FERGUSON. Why do you qualify 

at? 
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Mr. McGranery. Because that is true un- 
der our form of government. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think he has answered 
it categorically and emphatically “no,” and 
then he emphasizes by saying that no man 
is above the law. The answer is “No.” 


Mr. FERGUSON. If the opinion of 
Judge McGranery, beginning on page 
190, were upheld and put into effect, we 
would be well on the way to a military 
dictatorship. The reason I say that is 
that the Senator from North Carolina 
asked Mr. McGranery the following 
questions: 


Senator SmirH. Who do you think should 
have to declare the emergency in order to 
justify the conclusion that he had the right 
to seize? 

Mr. McGranery. As I said earlier, I don't 
know whether it was yesterday or this morn- 
ing, that if he were advised, and it were 
brought to his notice and attention, of a 
situation that was very vital to the life of 
this Republic, he ought not hesitate to do 
his known, sworn duty. 

Senator SMITH. Advised by whom? 

Mr. McGranery. Who might it be? We 
are back again, Senator—— 5 

Senator SMITH. But you used that lan- 
guage, “if advised.“ Now I am asking you 
for your idea. Advised by whom? 

Mr. McGranery. To take one particular 
situation, if the Joint Chiefs of Staff were 
to report such a matter to the Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretary of Defense reports that 
to the President, it could not await remedial 
legislation by the Congress, by all means, 


yes. 

Senator SmirH. Who would determine 
whether or not it could wait for remedial 
legislation? 

Mr. McGranery. I would say that final 
determination would be urged upon him by 
those down the line who were charged with 
the defense of the country. 

Senator SMITH. Now, who do you mean, 
“those down the line“? 

Mr. McGranery. I would say our Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator SMITH. Then you say the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff would have the power to de- 
clare an emergency and put everything under 
the control of the recommendation of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. McGranery. I hope the Senator will 
have embodied in there, and I know he does, 
and refiect the consideration that would 
come all the way up from the bottom show- 
ing and proving the emergency. 

Senator SMITH. Then you do think in some 
situations, without legislative enactment, 
the President would have the power to seize? 

Mr. MoGrangery. I can conceive of it, 
Senator. 

Senator SmirH. Do you think that is the 
power under the law? 

Mr. McGranery. I think it is the power of 
survival. 


That is a new expression—“the power 
of survival.” 

Continuing to quote from the record: 

Senator SmIrH. I did not ask you about 
the power of survival. 


Mr. McGraNery. You can substitute that 
for it in my way of thinking. 

Senator SmrrH. If that is your way of 
thinking, that is not mine. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record at 
this point as a part of my remarks the 
remainder of that testimony, because I 
think it is only fair to the nominee that 
this entire portion of the record be in- 
serted in the Recorp, down to the bottom 
of page 25. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


„Mr. McGranery. If it is necessary for 
our survival, I am all for it. 

“Senator SmrrH. Who is to say if it is nec- 
essary for our survival? Should the Presi- 
dent make that determination? 

“Mr, McGranery. Not of himself; no. 

“Senator SMITH. Who should make it? 

“Mr. McGranery. As I said, it would have 
to come up from the very bottom. 

“Senator SmirH. If an emergency exists in 
your opinion to justify this power, you say 
the President should exercise it, if I under- 
stand you correctly. 

“Mr. McGranery. Now, Senator, during the 
course of my lifetime, I have read something 
of the great debates and they are quite vo- 
luminous. They deal with the question that 
we are treating with across the table, and 
I cannot help but feel I would be the most 
miserable, ridiculous, ignorant man that 
ever appeared before any committee to set 
up a plan here which would give you a 
view of what I consider ought to be an ex- 
ercise of that power. 

“Senator SMITH. Are you talking about the 
great debates in the Federalist Papers? 

“Mr, McGranery. Yes. 

“Senator SmirH. Can you put your finger 
on anything in the Federalist Papers that 
intimates that the President has any sort 
of arbitrary power that he can seize private 
property, private business, private plants in 
nonwartime and not in an area of war? 

“Mr, McGraNeny. I would say that, ex- 
cepting perhaps Marbury v. Madison, would 
be about correct. 

“Senator SmrrH. You do not know of any 
power that is even granted by any of the 
debaters you are talking about that ever con- 
ceded the President had the power to seize, 
in peacetime, private property? 

“Mr. McGranery. That is right. 

“Senator SMITH. We can agree on that one. 

“Mr. McGranery, Yes, indeed. 

“Senator SMITH. Do you think the Presi- 
dent has the power to seize the telephone 
and telegraph lines? 

“Mr. McGranery. There again, Senator, I 
can answer as I would the radio; they are 
vital, they are vital systems, arteries of com- 
munication, very vital. Indeed, I do. 

“Senator SMITH. You do what? 

“Mr. McGraNery. Conceive of a situation 
arising where it would be necessary for the 
President to take over. 

“Senator SMITH. I am not asking whether 
it is necessary. I am asking whether you 
say the President would have the power to 
seize those instrumentalities. 

“Mr. McGraNnery. I think he would as 
Commander in Chief. I can conceive of cir- 
cumstances that would permit it. 

“Senator SMITH. You mean Commander in 
Chief in wartime? 

“Mr. McGranery. Yes. 

“Senator SMITH. In the absence of war- 
time, do you know of any power? 

“Mr. McGranery. Then we go back to 
catastrophe, flood, and so forth. I would 
say Tes.“ 

“Senator SmirH. You think in case of 
catastrophe and flood he would have that 
power. 

“Mr. McGranery. Yes. I cannot conceive 
of a situation where he would have the 
power. 

“Senator SmirH. How about the shipping 
lines? 

“Mr. McGranery. Well, if you want to go 
down the line, Senator, I will categorically 
say to you and without any equivocation 
that I do not believe there is any power in 
the Constitution residuum or otherwise that 
would permit the taking of property with- 


out just compensation and without due 
process except to sustain the dignity, the 
life and very existence of this country. 
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“Senator Smirn. There might be a differ - 
ence of opinion as to whether it is neces- 
ay to sustain or not sustain; might there 
not 

“Mr. McGranery. That is right. 

“Senator SMITH. Who is going to decide 
that question? 

“Mr. McGranery. I think if the Congress 
is in session, and admissible under the cir- 
cumstances, they should. It ought to be 
their responsibility because the Congress is 
the direct representative of the people. 

“Senator Smirs. Then with Congress in 
session you would say the President ought 
not to seize any private property when he 
can go to Congress and ask authority if he 
does not already have statutory enactment? 

“Mr. McGranery. That is right, if circum- 
stances would permit that, he should do it. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Let me get that answer. 

“Mr. McGraNnery. I said, with Congress in 
session, the circumstances permitting, the 
President ought not, without the consent of 
Congress, take over private property. 

“Senator Fercuson. What do you mean, 
“circumstances permitting”? 

“Mr. McGranery. Now you are getting into 
that hairsplitting thing again. I can’t an- 
swer that question and define that for you. 

“Senator SmirH. You said you did not 
think the President had the power to take 
over the newspapers. Did I understand you 
correctly? 

“Mr. McGRANERY. Yes; you understood me 
on that.” 

We also call your attention to this sig- 
nificant testimony beginning on page 201: 

“Senator WATKINS. I am very much in- 
terested in the statement he just made. 
That seemed to be all right, and as the 
chairman remarked, if he stays with that, 
he will be all right, but he then gets down 
to the point he brings in an exception and 
we never can determine who can determine 
what will be the exception. 

“Mr. McGranery. I hope the Senator will 
believe me when I say I don’t want to evade 
you. 

“Senator WATKINS. We will assume now 
you become the Attorney General, and if 
the President should ask you whether he 
should proceed with his present policy of 
seizure of the steel companies or reverse his 
position, what would you advise him? 

“Mr. McGranery. It is my understanding 
the President has already asked you gentle- 
men to give him legislation to legalize the 
seizure. 

“Senator WATKINS. I am asking what you 
would advise him. 

“Mr. McGranery. At that time I would 
have gotten together all of the circum- 
stances, Senator, and I would have advised 
him on the situation as it confronted me 
at that time. 

“Senator WATKINS. Suppose he put it to 
you, “Was I right or wrong on what I did?” 

“Mr. McGranery. I won't pass on that be- 
cause that is Monday morning quarterback- 
ing, and we have a rule in our house you 
never speak about last night. 

“Senator WaTKINS. That does not happen 
to apply to the Senate committee. We want 
to know what your comments are going to 
be. 

“Mr. McGranery. I don’t think you are 
entitled to know what I might have said. 

“The CHARMAN. That was not the ques- 
tion. 

“Senator WATKINS. I want to know what 
you might do if the President said to you, 
‘I want your opinion now, I have a new At- 
torney General, I want to know if I was 
right or wrong in doing what I did, legally 
right or wrong.’ 

“Mr. McGranery. I would say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, you had your gentlemen there, you 
talked to them, they know the circumstances 
and I don't. The only thing I know is what 
I read in the newspapers.’ 
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“Senator WATKINS. Assume he should state 
to you the situation all the way around is as 
it has appeared in the newspapers and then 
asked you that very question, what would 
you advise him? 

“Mr. McGraNnery. I would advise him that 
I did not know anything at all about it. 

“Senator WaTKINs. He would not get very 
much help from you? 

“Mr. McGranery. I don’t think he would 
want any help from me on a dead horse like 
that. 

“Senator WATKINS. As a matter of fact, it 
will be the duty of the Attorney General to 
either proceed with the Government's case 
in presenting it to the courts or to decide 
that it ought not to be presented and reverse 
the position. 

“Mr. McGranery. That is one reason why, 
Senator, and the big reason why—— 

“Senator WATKINS. Would that be the 
duty 

“The CHARMAN. He was giving you an 
answer, Senator. 

“Mr. McGranery. If the Senator will per- 
mit me, as I understand the steel situation 
now, and I may be wrong, Judge Pine filed 
an oninion. That was taken to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. The issue was certified 
to the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court 
has accepted it now and argument will be 
held on Monday. I certainly, Senator, am 
not going to get into that question. 

“Senator WATKINS. The President, how- 
ever, could assume the position with a new 
Attorney General he might possibly want to 
know whether he was right or wrong in what 
he did and whether or not he ought to with- 
draw and let Judge Pine’s decision stand, and 
under those circumstances what would be 
your opinion? 

“Mr. McGranery. No matter what my 
opinion would be, it would be too late. 

“Senator Warxixs. That is not the point. 

“Mr. McGranery. Senator, I will respect- 
fully decline to say. 

“Senator WATKINS. That is what I wanted 
to know, if that is your attitude, it will help 
me make up my mind. 

“Mr. McGranery. It will have to be my 
attitude. I could do nothing other than 
that. 

“The CHARMAN. In fairness to the nomi- 
nee, he is on the Federal bench, he has not 
given up his position, the whole matter in- 
volved in the question propounded by the 
Senator from Utah is now in the Court of 
last resort of this country. In fairness to 
the nominee, it might be that he could with 
entire propriety decline to give an opinion. 

“Senator Fercuson. I am sorry that I have 
to say I cannot agree with that. The judge 
always has the right on the bench to excuse 
himself in case that particular matter would 
come before him. He comes here, he is a 
Federal officeholder now. He has been ap- 
pointed subject to the confirmation of the 
Senate, and I think we have the right to 
inquire as to his knowledge of the law, what 
he would do under certain circumstances. 

“The CHAIRMAN. I am not going to take 
issue with the Senator at all. I know what 
I would do if I was in the position of the 
nominee. I would answer it very quickly 
and tell you what I would do, but he can 
with entire propriety say the matter is now 
in the courts and decline to answer.” 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, in 
the opinion of the Senator from Michi- 
gan—and I am sure that there are other 
Senators who share this view, including 
the distinguished Senator from Utah— 
the record establishes the lack of qualifi- 
cations of the nominee. 

We are sorry, naturally, that the testi- 
mony is such that we had to relate it; 
but it is a part of the record. So far as 
the questions in the committee were con- 
cerned, there was no partisan attitude. 
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Members of both parties asked questions. 
I believe that most Senators who heard 
this testimony were shocked by it. 
Therefore I ask the Senate to consider 
this report in discharging its constitu- 
tional duty, the duty to advise and con- 
sent, to the nomination of Mr. Mc- 
Granery as Attorney General of the 
United States, the chief law officer of the 
United States, whose duty it is to advise 
the President, Cabinet officers, and the 
heads of Departments as to what the 
law is. Do we want a man in that of- 
fice to advise the President and the heads 
of Departments that the law is what they 
would like the law to be? I hope that 
time will never come, because if the time 
ever does come when advice is sought 
from those whose advice is in conformity 
with what the President or the head of 
some department wants the law to be, 
this Government will no longer be a gov- 
ernment of laws, but it will become then 
and there a government of men. 

The man who occupies the important 
office of Attorney General of the United 
States should know what the Constitu- 
tion provides. He should know the fun- 
damental principles upon which our 
liberties are based, including certain in- 
alienable rights, such as the right to trial 
by jury, the right of indictment by a 
grand jury, and to be proved guilty be- 
yond a reasonable doubt, the right of a 
man to refuse to testify against himself, 
and the right of a man to have the advice 
of counsel. Do we want the type of gov- 
ernment under which such fundamental 
rights will be taken away from defend- 
ants in criminal cases? 

In the opinion of the Senator from 
Michigan this record makes it absolutely 
impossible for him to vote for the con- 
firmation of the nomination of Judge 
McGranery. In his conscience the Sen- 
ator from Michigan feels it to be his 
duty to take that position, and to take 
as long as 4 hours to acquaint the Senate 
with what he believes to be the testi- 
mony and the facts. He appreciates the 
questions which have been asked of him, 
which have enabled him to explain what 
he found in the record. He has given 
the subject most careful attention. Mr. 
President, I have not spoken here today 
against the nomination of James P. Mc- 
Granery from a personal standpoint. I 
know him personally. It is not a per- 
sonal matter. It goes much deeper. It 
goes to the fundamental structure of our 
Government. It goes to what I believe 
to be my sworn obligation to weigh 
carefully the question of whether I can 
advise and consent to James P. Mc- 
Granery becoming the Attorney General 
of the United States. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I have 
listened with great interest to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Michigan 
present his views on the nomination of 
Judge McGranery. I joined with him in 
the minority report which has been sub- 
mitted. I feel very keenly about the 
situation. I consider that the evidence 
adduced and the statements made by the 
judge himself reveal a situation which 
makes it impossible for me to support his 
nomination, 

Since I have been in the Senate I have 
supported most of the President’s nom- 
inations for his Cabinet. I think we 
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must assume that the President should 
under ordinary circumstances be per- 
mitted to appoint as Cabinet members 
men whom he would like to have work 
with him, and that, in the absence of 
any substantial reason why confirma- 
tion should not be given, we should vote 
favorably upon his nominations. I have 
for the most part done that. 

The appointment of an Attorney Gen- 
eral, important as it is at all times, as- 
sumes far greater importance at this 
particular time in our history. The ex- 
posures that have taken place showing 
numerous instances of corruption in the 
various departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment have created a special situation 
which emphasizes more than ever the 
necessity of having an efficient, honest, 
and strong head of the legal department 
of the Government. 

If public confidence is to be restored 
in Government, there must be a vigorous 
investigation to ascertain the facts, to 
locate the wrongdoing and the violators 
of the law, and then proceed with a 
vigorous prosecution. Nothing short of 
this will satisfy public opinion. Nothing 
short of this will restore confidence in 
the Government of the United States. 

So today in considering the nomina- 
tion of Judge McGranery for the posi- 
tion of Attorney General, we are acting 
in the light of the situation as it now 
exists when the need was never greater 
than now for the most careful scrutiny 
of the qualifications of the man named to 
that high position. 

It is not only the matter of ferreting 
out the embezzlers, cheaters, the thieves, 
the influence peddlers, and others in 
Government, but there is still a greater 
need for a strong Attorney General to 
advise the executive department of its 
duties under the Constitution of the 
United States. Today we are facing a 
real constitutional crisis. There have 
been a series of events over Many years 
which have weakened and undermined 
the Constitution. These events, one af- 
ter another, have revealed the executive 
department of the United States evading 
and ignoring and belittling the constitu- 
tional provisions which were designed to 


protect the freedoms, the rights of indi- 


vidual citizens, and to make the Govern- 
ment strong against foes from within 
and without. 

As I look upon the situation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it seems to me that we need an 
Attorney General now who can look our 
present President, or any President, for 
that matter, in the eye and tell him 
what can be done and what cannot be 
done under the Constitution. The time 
has arrived when the Attorney General 
should be the real legal adviser to the 
President of the United States. The At- 
torney General should determine what 
the law is with respect to the executive 
department, and how it should act un- 
der it. 

We should not have the President tell 
the Attorney General what he intends 
to do, coupled with the request that the 
Attorney General find a way to do what 
the President has decided to do, even 
though it may not be in compliance with 
the Constitution and the law. 

If the Attorney General is honest, 
learned, and efficient, with the courage 
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required, he could do a great deal at 
this moment in our history to restore 
confidence in our Government. 

Today we face a situation in which a 
President has taken unto himself vast 
powers which are not properly his. 
Time and time again he has gone con- 
trary to the traditional interpretation of 
the Constitution. 

For 20 years the executive branch of 
the Government has been stretching 
and pulling the Constitution. By loose 
interpretation and at times by outright 
and deliberate misinterpretation the 
powers of the Congress have been 
usurped. A power-hungry Executive 
has assaulted the system of checks and 
balances provided in the Constitution. 
The very structure of our Government 
is in danger. If ever there was a day 
when we need an Attorney General with 
respect for the Constitution, that day is 
now. The chief law officer of the Gov- 
ernment in these days of crisis must be 
a man of the highest caliber in the law 
and a man with the greatest respect for 
the Constitution. We must place in the 
Department of Justice a man of unques- 
tioned legal integrity—a man who, by 
his attitude of respect for the law and 
the Constitution of the United States, 
will be a symbol of strength, a tower of 
strength, as the chairman of the com- 
mittee stated during the course of the 
hearings. We need at the head of the 
Department of Justice a lawyer of the 
highest caliber and a man whose phi- 
losophy of Government stands on fours 
with the Constitution of the United 
States. 

In my view the nominee, James P, 
McGranery, falls far short of the com- 
monly accepted minimum qualifications 
for Attorney General of the United 
States. This would be true in normal 
times. It is of greater truth in these 
days when morality and respect for law 
seem to have hit an all-time low in 
America. 

The nominee in his appearance before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee was 
hesitant and evasive in his response to 
questions regarding the so-called doc- 
trine of inherent powers. He was less 
than frank in his expressions of opinion 
in regard to that pernicious threat to 
our way of life. At the opening of the 
questions in respect to that so-called 
doctrine, the nominee at first flatly re- 
fused to give the committee his views. 
Thereafter he changed his course and 
under persistent questioning attempted 
to justify the doctrine and uphold its 
efficacy. 

In the face of further questioning he 
switched his ground and sought to es- 
cape stating his viewpoint by citing the 
fact that the matter was now before the 
courts and that therefore he was pre- 
cluded from expressing an opinion. All 
we wanted was an expression of his per- 
sonal philosophy in regard to the doc- 
trine of inherent powers. He gave us 
nothing but vague generalities and pro- 
testations of patriotism. All that was 
required was a straightforward and 
simple answer in response to straight- 
forward questions. 

The committee had no desire to em- 
barrass the nominee. Its purpose was 
to discover the thinking and legal phi- 
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losophy of the man named by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to be Attorney 
General in these critical days. 

The present occupant of the White 
House has declared that the President 
of the United States has a vast reservoir 
of inherent powers. He claims the right 
to seize private property and denies that 
the courts have power to interfere. 
There is thus pointed up for our atten- 
tion the difference between a govern- 
ment of law and a government of men. 

We want in the Department of Jus- 
tice an Attorney General who will advise 
the President correctly and in accord- 
ance with our Constitutional tradition. 
The present nominee is in agreement 
with those who advocate the doctrine 
of inherent powers. We feel that his 
advice to the Executive would support 
the usurpation of power which has 
reached its culmination in the steel 
seizure. 

The precedent established by this ac- 
tion, if it is sustained, threatens the 
whole institution of private property as 
we know it in America. 

In June 1950 the President of the 
United States delegated to himself and 
exercised the war-making power. He 
plunged the United States into war in 
Korea without consulting the Congress 
and without seeking the approval of 
Congress. The founding fathers placed 
that power in the Congress. They put 
the war-making power in the Congress. 
That did not stop the President and his 
advisers. In fact, one of his advisers 
came to Congress and stated that the 
theory that Congress had the power to 
declare war was outmoded by modern 
conditions and was no longer tenable. 

Less than 2 years after Korea, the 
President assumed the power to seize pri- 
vate property. By one sweep of his hand 
he seized the steel industry. Thus we 
have come to the culmination of 20 long 
years of the Executive’s grasp for more 
and more power. 

The man at the head of the Depart- 
ment of Justice must be something more 
than a mere echo of the man in the 
White House. He must be a man of un- 
questioned legal integrity. He must be 
a man of strength and courage, one who 
will stand up and tell the man in the 
White House wherein he is wrong and 
wherein his actions will violate our basic 
concepts. We need as Attorney General 
@ man who will be a leader of positive 
moral conviction, one whose life is 
marked by respect for the law and love 
of the Constitution. He must be a man 
with a profound knowledge and under- 
standing of the Constitution. 

Mr. President, in my opinion the nom- 
inee, James P. McGranery, falls far short 
of the standard we need in these critical 
days. I, for one, cannot support his 
nomination. 

It is not my intention to make a 
lengthy speech. The minority views are 
clearly set forth in print. Mr. President, 
much more could be said regarding the 
nomination. The Senator from Michi- 
gan has, however, made a thorough 
analysis of the testimony taken by the 
committee. So the record has been 
made. 

Mr. President, I now request unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the body 
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of the Recorp, immediately following my 
remarks, an editorial from the New 
York Times for April 19, 1952, and also 
an editorial which appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star on Monday, 
April 14, 1952. These two editorials are 
concerned with the spurious doctrine 
of inherent power. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of April 19, 1952] 
SEIZURE Knows No Limirs 

President Truman in his press conference 
with the Nation's newspaper editors made an 
oblique and perhaps ambiguous answer to a 
question of first importance growing out of 
his recent seizure of the steel industry in 
the name of Government. The question 
was: “Mr. President, if it is proper to seize 
the steel mills, can you, in your opinion, 
seize the newspapers and radio stations?” 

The President is not quoted directly after 
press conferences, except by express per- 
mission, but the unofficial transcript made 
this paraphrase: “The reply was that under 
similar circumstances the President had to 
act for whatever was for the best interests 
of the country. That is your answer, Mr. 
Truman added.” 

If this means that the President thinks 
he does have the power to seize the press, at 
any time when he decides in his own Execu- 
tive wisdom that it is “for the best interests 
of the country,” then it flows with complete 
logic from his executive seizure of power 
to take over the steel industry. 

Government seizure of private property 
once begun knows no stopping piace, no 
boundary. If it is, in one man’s opinion, 
“for the best interests of the country” to 
seize steel mills, it would be quite plausible, 
to cite an example, to seize newspapers that 
questioned the Government’s constitutional 
power to seize and expressed their displeas- 
ure with such vigor that their continued 
publication was not “for the best interests 
of the country.” 

That way lies slavery to Government edict, 
to Presidential Executive order. The power 
to seize property is the power to destroy, to 
stifle opinion, to abolish freedom of the press, 
and a long step down the road to no free- 
doms at all. The history of our times, in 
other countries, is eloquent with example of 
the servitude to which peoples are delivered 
by such power. 

Later assurances from White House sources 
do not reassure. These take the line that 
it was “absolutely unlikely” that newspapers 
and radio stations would ever be seized in 
this country, but that the President had 
power in an emergency to take over “any 
portion of the business community acting 
to jeopardize all the people.” They merely 
confirm the uneasiness aroused by the Presi- 
dent's original reply. 

Concililatory explanations fail to convince 
because we already are confronted by the 
stark and unalterable fact that the President 
did seize the steel industry. It is all of a 
piece, and there can be no easing of the ap- 
prehension among the people as to usurpa- 
tion of executive power to seize private prop- 
erty in any form until the courts or the 
Congress have spoken with finality. Our 
freedoms are under a cloud of doubt until 
that question of misuse of power is answered, 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
April 14, 1952] 


THOSE INHERENT POWERS 


The best-known authority for the propo- 
sition that the President has exceedingly 
great inherent powers is the letter that the 
then Attorney General Tom Clark wrote to 
Chairman Thomas, of the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee, on February 2, 1949. 
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But even Mr. Clark was not claiming that 
the President had inherent power to seize 
a private industry. In fact, the thrust of 
his contention was in an almost opposite 
direction, and this is a difference of great 
importance. 

In 1949, as now, the administration was 
playing politics. At issue was the question 
of repeal or revision of the Taft-Hartley Act 
to appease the labor bosses. An administra- 
tion bill which made no reference to injunc- 
tions (it was the injunctive provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley law to which labor took strong- 
est exception) was before the Senate com- 
mittee. And Mr. Clark was trying to advance 
some justification for this omission. If the 
administration bill should fail to prevent a 
strike emergency, he said, “it is my belief 
that, in appropriate circumstances, the 
United States would have access to the courts 
to protect the national health, safety, and 
welfare. I say this because it is my belief 
that access to its own courts is always avail- 
able to the United States in the absence of a 
specific statutory bar depriving the Govern- 
ment of the right to seek aid of the Federal 
courts in such critical situations.” 

In other words, Mr. Clark was saying: Don’t 
write into the law the injunction provisions 
that are so distasteful to labor. If things 
should get bad enough, the President has 
inherent power to seek the aid of the courts 
unless Congress expressly forbids him to 
do so. 

That is quite a different proposition from 
the one advanced in the case of the steel 
seizure. The Government is not now say- 
ing that the President has inherent power 
to appeal to the courts. It is saying that 
the President has inherent power to seize 
a private industry and that the courts have 
no power to interfere. The difference is 
the difference between a government of law 
as determined by the courts, and a govern- 
ment of arbitrary power exercised by one 
man—the President. 

It is not enough, however, merely to say 
that the President lacks the seizure power 
that is claimed for him. A ruling to this 
effect eventually may be forthcoming from 
the courts. But a judicial finding that the 
President is without authority to seize a 
private industry under the doctrine of in- 
herent power would not reach the basic 
problem which underlies this whole con- 
troversy. That is the problem of how the 
public interest is to be safeguarded. 

If our system is to survive the clash of 
economic interests, some substitute for bit- 
ter-end strikes in vital industries must be 
found. The public interest demands this. 
The Taft-Hartley Act is not an effective sub- 
stitute, for the best that it can do is to post- 
pone a strike for 80 days. The Smith-Con- 
nally Act, which authorized seizure as a war- 
time device, has expired. In fact, there is 
a kind of vacuum in the laws, and as long 
as that condition prevails a President—any 
President—will be tempted to move in in 
time of emergency and assert a claim to 
powers which cannot be spelled out and 
which can be exercised only at great potential 
peril to our free society. 

The remedy lies with Congress. Speeches 
for denouncing the President for usurping 
power accomplish nothing. What is needed 
is legislation, carefully worked out, which 
will provide effective machinery for settling 
disputes in essential industries. It is no 
answer to say that this entails compulsory 
arbitration, and that both industry and 
labor oppose it. Neither is it an answer to 
say that it is hard to devise an equitable 
system. The rise of labor monopolies in 
vital industries is forcing the country to 
make a choice among alternatives. And we 
will not be relieved of the necessity of 
choosing merely because there is no ideal 
choice, 
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Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I re- 
quest further unanimous consent to in- 
sert at this point in the Recorp two ad- 
ditional editorials which bear on the 
subject of crime and corruption. These 
editorials are from the April 7, 1952, 
Washington Daily News and the April 6, 
1952, issue of the Washington Post. 
They express the widely shared view 
that the appointment of James P. Mc- 
Granery means the end of any real 
clean-up of corruption in Government. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Washington Daily News of April 7, 
1952 


Drx'r Take HIM LONG 


In most cases, public officials who measure 
up short for the jobs they hold don’t prove 
it for several weeks, or even months. 

The man chosen by President Truman to 
be his new clean-up Attorney General is 
unique in this respect. Judge James P. Me- 
Granery made the point even before he got 
the job. 

Mr. McGranery, in his first public state- 
ment, grandiosely announced that the Presi- 
dent had commissioned him “to restore the 
confidence of the people in the integrity of 
the administration of justice.” 

But the first thing he will do, he said, 
is find out if there is a clean-up needed 
and where. If public confidence in the 
administration of justice needs to be re- 
stored, as it obviously does, there hardly 
can be much if about the need for a clean-up. 

Mr. McGranery then announced he would 
turn the clean-up job over to the FBI, say- 
ing that if there is any wrong-doing going 
on, Mr. Hoover (J. Edgar) knows about it. 

That statement has the suspicious scent 
of an intent to use the FBI as a curtain to 
black out this sorry mess. 

The FBI is an investigating agency, not 
& prosecuting office. Its job, on which it 
has built an outstanding reputation, is to 
gather facts. It has done this job remark- 
ably well, but the prosecution of the cases 
it has developed has been in the hands of 
the lawyers who boss the Justice Depart- 
ment. The results on the prosecution end 
have been much less satisfactory. 

. Mr. McGranery, in his 8-year term as as- 
sistant to the Attorney General, had a hand 
in the whitewash of the Amerasia case. And 
he blamed the collapse of that prosecution 
on the FBI—although the FBI had gathered 
the facts in that case and placed them at 
Mr. McGranery’s disposal. 

Moreover, the FBI is expressly prohibited 
by law from investigating the Treasury De- 
partment, where the most sordid scandals 
so far have been unearthed. 

The FBI, as the principal guardian of the 
Nation's internal security, has its hands full. 

Rooting out political plunder in the ad- 
ministration is not a job for the FBI. It 
is a job for Congress and the President. 

Judge McGranery’s motives in trying to 
hide behind the FBI should be thoroughly 
explored by the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee, along with his background and quali- 
fications, before the committee acts on his 
nomination, ` 


[From the Washington Post of April 6, 1952] 
ANTICLIMAX 

Among the dramatis personnae in the Tru- 
man-McGrath conflict (or shadow boxing) 
that took place here last week was a char- 
acter that is in danger of being relegated 
to a minor role in the enveloping dust. The 
character is Old Man Corruption. You re- 
member, he formerly occupied the center 
of the stage. Dazzied as we all are by the 
antics of Thursday, we are in danger of 
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losing sight of him. Is his face going to be 
saved in the general melee? 

Judge McGranery, who has been design- 
nated by the President as successor to At- 
torney General McGrath, has made it clear 
that he intends to liquidate the Morris in- 
vestigation of the Old Man. And such plans 
as he has to look into official corruption 
appear to be casual and incidental. “The 
first order of business,” he told the press, 
“is to find out if a cleanup is needed and 
where.” ‘That seems to fix the tone of the 
new regime. Where has Judge McGranery 
been in all the months while scandal has 
been occupying a central position on the 
Washington stage? 

There was no doubt in the mind of the 
President a few weeks ago as to whether a 
housecleaning is necessary. So concerned 
was he over the repeated exposure of bribery, 
venality, fixing, and slick practices that he 
Was willing to give vast powers and a free 
hand to a Republican investigator. Now he 
seems willing to believe that Old Man Cor- 
ruption may have been only a bogy after 
all. At least he has agreed to string along 
with Judge McGranery’s proposed investiga- 
tion to see if an investigation is needed. 
The mountain has labored and brought forth 
a mouse. 

Whatever investigating is to be done under 
the McGranery regime will be assigned to 
the FBI. “I think that the FBI will be 
capable of advising me of the existence of 
any [corruption],” Judge McGranery said, 
“and who the particular wrongdoers are.” 
As this was coupled with the judge’s asser- 
tion that he will use the “regular procedures 
of the grand jury,” it may mean that he and 
the FBI will concern themselves only with 
violations of the law, as indeed they should. 
But much of the corruption that the Presi- 
dent, Congress, and the public have com- 
plained about is in the twilight zone of un- 
ethical conduct and may not involve trans- 
gression of any statute. Are the fixers, the 
influence men, and the tools of unscrupulous 
interests to remain undisturbed unless for- 
mal tions can be launched? 

The impropriety of injecting the FBI into 
the sort of investigation that is needed 
should be clear to everyone. It could not do 
an effective job without becoming a sort of 
gestapo. With its present powers, the FBI 
could not, for example, subpena official rec- 
ords and papers or require suspected wrong- 
doers to answer questionnaires on their as- 
sets and income; and without such papers 
and information, how could any agency 
ferret out the unfaithful officials near the 
top who are largely responsible for the lower- 
ing of the standards of integrity in the Gov- 
ernment? Clearly it is not a job for the FBI 
and any attempt to transform the FBI for 
this sort of assignment would be dangerous 
to our basic rights and freedoms. 

What the McGranery nomination really 
means, therefore, is the withdrawal of the 
administration from Operation Clean-up, 
except for routine prosecutions. That throws 
a heavy burden upon Congress. For exam- 
ple, we shall now have to look to the Chelf 
Subcommittee for a comprehensive analysis 
of what is wrong with the Department of 
Justice. The administration has found the 
issue too hot to handle. 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, the 
Senate is confronted with the question 
of confirmation or rejection of the nom- 
ination of Judge James P. McGranery 
for the office of Attorney General of the 
United States. 

The nominee, a Federal judge, is the 
selection of the President of the United 
States, who thereby indicates his pref- 
erence for this particular individual to 
be a member of his Cabinet and his legal 
adviser. It is to be assumed that certain 
weight should attach to a President's 
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choice for membership within his R 
official family, although of course the 
Senate has an undoubted right to con- 
sider the nominee’s character and fitness 
for such an appointment. 

It is pertinent, I believe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to point out that selections by the 
President for Cabinet posts are in a 
somewhat different category, as com- 
pared with appointments to membership 
on boards, commissions, or independent 
agencies. Particularly where the nom- 
inee is to be in an especial way an ad- 
viser to and an intimate associate of the 
President, as is the Attorney General, it 
seems to me that substantial reasons 
would require acquiescence in the ap- 
pointment unless grave considerations 
prevent. 

James P. McGranery has occupied 
several offices as a result of elections and 
appointment. He has previously been 
confirmed by the United States Senate 
for high office in the Federal judiciary. 
His constituents theretofore had elected 
and reelected him to the Congress of the 
United States. His public service also 
included the incumbency of one of the 
highest posts in the Department of Jus- 
tice, from which he was elevated to the 
Federal judgeship, through concurrence 
by this very body, the United States 
Senate. 

An impartial review of his record dis- 
closes that he possesses a wide experi- 
ence. He has been a member of the bar 
for three and one-half decades. During 
successive terms as Congressman he was 
active in the draftsmanship of legisla- 
tion. As a high officer in the Depart- 
ment of Justice he assisted in the direc- 
tion and supervision of the functioning 
of the very Department to which the 
President's appointment, if confirmed, 
will return him. As a Federal judge 
since October 1946, he has presided over 
trials and participated in other judicial 
proceedings in the exceptionally busy 
district in eastern Pennsylvania. 

During his four terms in the Congress, 
representing his Philadelphia constitu- 
ency, Judge McGranery, by his legisla- 
tive action and general conduct, created 
for himself an indisputable record for 
forthright, honest, and untiring public 
service, which caused him to be well re- 
garded by his colleagues and highly es- 
teemed by his constituents. 

It is significant to note that one wit- 
ness who testified against Judge Mc- 
Granery during the hearings before the 
Judiciary Committee even went so far 
as to state that he would have voted for 
him for Congress, had he been in his con- 
gressional district, and further testified 
as to Mr. McGranery’s excellent per- 
formance during his legislative terms. 
It is a fact well known to many Senators 
that Judge MeGranery, during his 3 
years as Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral—a very difficult 3 years at the 
height of the last great war—was an 
astute and competent top official in the 
Justice Department. At all times he 
manifested determination to protect and 
safeguard the multitudinous interests of 
our country during that time of great 


In regard to his judicial conduct since 
his appointment to the Federal bench in 
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1946, our Judiciary Committee received 
the testimony of Judge George A. Welsh, 
a highly-respected colleague of the 
nominee in the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Penn- 
sylvania. Judge Welsh, even though of 
the opposite political affiliation, char- 
acterized the nominee as a gentleman of 
high ideals and ethics who has had the 
legal training so desirable in the admin- 
istration of justice. Judge Welsh made 
known that had there been any just 
cause for criticism of the nominee, he 
would have noticed it, sensed it and rec- 
ognized it, but that there had been ab- 
solutely none, to his knowledge, on the 
part of the bar or the bench. 

Criticism has been expressed concern- 
ing Judge McGranery’s actions in a law- 
suit that was brought against him in a 
case in which he had held funds as a 
stakeholder. Testimony brought out 
during the trial of this case, and I refer 
specifically to the Clan-Na-Gael case, 
indicated that at all times Judge Mc- 
Granery was ready, willing, and able to 
pay to the rightful owners the moneys 
in his possession as stakeholder, if there 
could only be a certainty in his mind as 
to which of the parties in contention had 
legal right to the funds. 

It was shown during the trial that 
these funds were held by Judge Mc- 
Granery as a trust, that they were 
never commingled with other funds, and 
that the moneys themselves were not 
touched for the payment of expenses 
incurred during the many transactions 
involved in this case. Nowhere in the 
testimony during the trial of this case, 
nor in the testimony heard by the com- 
mittee in the hearings on the confirma- 
tion, did it appear that any accusation 
of misappropriation had been leveled 
against Judge McGranery. 

In support of the confirmation of 
Judge McGranery’s nomination, court 
officials and citizens high in professional 
and business life have appeared. To eite 
but one of the unimpeachable witnesses 
to his character and fitness, I refer to 
the outstanding United States attorney 
o? the eastern Pennsylvania district, the 
Honorable Gerald A. Gleeson. Anyone 
who knows District Attorney Gleeson 
recognizes in him a man of veracity, high 
ideals, and proven competence. He gave 
to our committee unqualified assurance 
that Judge McGranery had acquitted 
himself creditably as a Federal judge 
and that he would uphold the best tradi- 
tions of the office of Attorney General 
of the United States. 

Mr. President, I submit that these are 
but a few of a great many facts which 
should at this time be given keen con- 
sideration in the appraisal of the in- 
tegrity and professional ability of this 
nominee for the Attorney General of the 
United States. I shall therefore be 
happy to cast my vote in favor of the 
confirmation of his nomination. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, it is a 
great privilege to be an American. I 
believe that every American appreciates 
the benefits accruing to him as an 
American. Some are born in circum- 
stances, possibly of opulence; others 
may be born under circumstances which 
make it necessary for them to exert 
themselves to the utmost in order to 
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achieve all that is possible for them as 
citizens under the American system 
which affords opportunity to all. 

I desire to speak for a few moments 
on behalf of the nominee, Mr. James P. 
McGranery. Like millions of others, he 
has been a beneficiary of American op- 
portunity. He was not born in an at- 
mosphere of opulence, but as a plain, 
ordinary American, with an opportunity 
before him. 

It was said, I believe, by Stephen A. 
Douglas, of Illinois, that it is great to 
be of one political faith or of another 
political faith, but that it is greater 
still to be an American. I believe in 
that. The nominee, having come up the 
hard way, as do the majority of the 
American people, has been and continues 
to be the beneficiary of the opportuni- 
ties afforded by the American way of 
life. In many instances, however, he 
had to create opportunity for himself. 
I believe that the nominee would make 
as fine and as great an Attorney Gen- 
eral as any who have occupied that of- 
fice. There have been some wonderful 
Attorneys General, but I believe I can 
safely say that neither in training nor 
attributes of the heart did they surpass 
the present nominee. There may have 
been some who were more learned in 
the law but who perhaps were lacking 
in the milk of human kindness which is 
necessary in the administration of the 
law in order to make it effective. 

Mr. President, what is the matter with 
Jim McGranery? I know certain folk 
do not like his name. Probably there 
are those who do not approve some of 
the things he has done. But when it 
comes to having the necessary qualifica- 
tions and the desire to discharge prop- 
erly the duties of the Office of Attorney 
General of the United States, in my 
opinion he is the equal of any man. 
Who will say that he would not make 
a good Attorney General? 

Referring again to American oppor- 
tunity, a person might be potentially a 
great banker, but unless he had an op- 
portunity to serve as a banker, how 
could he develop and demonstrate that 
potentiality? A man might be poten- 
tially a good Senator, but without elec- 
tion to that high office in one of the 
States, how would he be able to demon- 
strate his capacity and fitness to serve 
as a Senator? The same is true with 
respect to the office of Attorney Gen- 
eral. We must base our expectations 
regarding an individual upon past ex- 
perience. To those within the sound of 
my voice to ask: What is the matter with 
Jim McGranery? The Attorney Gen- 
eral is the legal adviser to the adminis- 
tration. He does not make the laws. 
He is called upon to pass judgment in 
extremely important matters. Is there 
any basis for thinking that Mr. Mc- 
Granery would not make a good Attorney 
General? If his nomination is con- 
firmed, it as I say will not be his duty 
to write the laws, but to administer 
them, as the President’s chief law officer. 

This body was asked to confirm the 
nomination of Mr. McGranery as a Fed- 
eral judge, whose functions are entirely 
different in matters of legal determina- 
tion from those of the Attorney General 
or of a district attorney. The Senate 
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confirmed his nomination to that office. 
What has he done since then which 
would cause us to say that he cannot 
pass an opinion—because that is all he 
can do- as a Cabinet officer of the Presi- 
dent of the United States? 

I think it is agreed that the President 
has the constitutional right—not the 
personal right, but the constitutional 
right—to select his own Cabinet, irre- 
spective of agreements as to choice by 
the Senate of the United States. The 
President of the United States, whether 
he be President Truman or any other 
man, certainly has the constitutional 
right to say, “I want this man for Sec- 
retary of the Interior; I want this lady 
for Secretary of Labor; I want this man 
for my Attorney General.” 

Unless there be moral turpitude in- 
volved, I challenge the Senate to deny 
that right. I challenge the Senate to 
tell the world wherein the choice of the 
President of the United States in select- 
ing James McGranery as Attorney Gen- 
eral involves anything except a matter 
of opinion as to conclusions of law. 

I stated before, and I repeat, that I 
believe Jim McGranery will make an out- 
standing Attorney General and that he 
will discharge the duties of his office as 
efficiently as has any prior Attorney 
General. 

Mr. McGranery could have remained 
for life in a judicial position, but as an 
American he was willing to serve in and 
to discharge the duties of another office. 

Mr. President, it is very easy to con- 
demn and to ruin by innuendo the lives 
of fine, conscientious Americans. I 
happen to know Mr. McGranery. I 
know his fiber and his make-up. I know 
his family. I say, “Shame on those who 
would say that because he has political 
differences in Pennsylvania or elsewhere 
we should take action to ruin his career.” 
I do not believe anyone wants to do that. 
We Members of the Senate have been 
it. political battles over and over again, 
and I do not believe this body is going 
to be so unfair and so unjust, after hav- 
ing on a previous occasion confirmed his 
nomination for a judicial position which 
has to do with dispensing justice, as to 
say, within a few months afterward, that 
he cannot be Attorney General. 

I shall cast my vote for the nominee. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, it has 
been my privilege to know James P. Me- 
Granery for more than 15 years. 
Throughout the entire period of my ac- 
quaintance he has shown himself to be 
a man of high principle and of integrity, 
As a member of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, and of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
United States House of Representatives, 
Jim McGranery stood for the highest 
ideals of legislative action and for the 
American ideas of free enterprise and 
equal justice for all. When he resigned 
from the Congress to accept appoint- 
ment from the President of the United 
States as the Assistant to the Attorney 
General, he did so from deep patriotic 
motives in time of war. 

At the conclusion of 3 years of service 
in the Department of Justice he was 
named judge of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of 
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Pennsylvania and left the Department 
with a record of achievement acclaimed 
by many Republicans and Democrats 
alike. 

As a Federal judge, he has been fear- 
less, fair, and forthright. The respect 
of litigants, lawyers, and the Judiciary 
has been his. His record is one that ex- 
presses legal knowledge, industry, pa- 
tience, and determination to effect the 
the ends of justice. 

To accept another position like this 
post Judge McGranery will be making 
a sacrifice of a life position on the bench 
which he has found to be congenial and 
satisfying. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of James P. 
McGranery to be Attorney General of 
the United States? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, at 
the outset I desire to speak of the fair- 
ness which I think has characterized 
those who have seen fit to oppose the 
nomination of Mr. McGranery. It is 
easy to select small items in the career 
of a public official and magnify them so 
as to make them appear as though they 
were mountains instead of mole hills. 
But, on the whole, the presentations by 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Fercu- 
son] and the Senator from Utah IMr. 
Watkins], in opposing the nomination, 
have not been unfair. They were en- 
titled to draw conclusions if they saw fit. 
They were entitled to have the nominee 
answer certain questions. In my judg- 
ment, he did answer those questions. 

Mr. President, who is this nominee? 
James Patrick McGranery was born on 
July 8, 1895, in Philadelphia, Pa. He 
was educated in parochial schools and 
the Maher Preparatory School; received 
the bachelor of laws degree from Temple 
University Law School in 1929, and the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws from 
Villanova College, in 1949. In 1930 he 
was admitted to the bar of the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

In World War I he served in the United 
States Army Air Corps. 

From 1925 to 1931 he was adjutant in 
the One Hundred and Eleventh Infan- 
try, Pennsylvania National Guard. 

From 1930 to 1937 he practiced law 
in Philadelphia as a member of the firm 
of Masterson & McGranery. 

From 1937 to 1943 he was a Member 
of Congress from the Second District of 
Pennsylvania. 

From 1943 to 1946 he was Assistant 
to the Attorney General of the United 
States. 

In 1946 he was elevated to the bench 
by appointment of the President, and 
confirmation of the Senate. 

It cannot be said of him that he was 
born with a golden spoon in his mouth. 
He has worked his way up from obscurity 
to a place where his fellows at the bar 
of Pennsylvania acclaim his ability. 

One member of the bar came down 
from Philadelphia to testify 
Judge McGranery. Other members of 
the bar have sent their testimonials over 
their signatures. One outstanding mem- 
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ber of the bar of Pennsylvania, whose 
name is Hubert J. Horan, Jr., says: 


I have known Judge McGranery for at 
least 25 years. His life, public and private, 
is an inspiration to the people of Phila- 
delphia. There isn't a better living man 
that I have ever known than Judge Mo- 
Granery. He is happily married. He has 
a charming wife and children whom he 
worships. 

I know he is a man of integrity. I have 
tried cases against him when I was practicing 
law, and if he told you he was going to do 
something, you could rely on it. You did 
not have to write him letters to confirm 
telephone conversations. If he told you a 
fact, he honestly thought it was true. I 
never in my life found Judge McGranery to 
hedge on the truth. 

He held office in Philadelphia for the last 
20 or 25 years, and there never was a criticism 
of him. I never voted for him. I am a 
Republican. 


Mr. President, from the firm of Rawle 
& Henderson, an outstanding firm in 
Philadelphia, we have the following let- 
ter signed by Joseph W. Henderson: 


Raw.e & HENDERSON, 
Philadelphia, May 13, 1952. 
Hon. PATRICK MCCARRAN, 
Chairman, United States Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR McCarran: The Honorable 
James P. McGranery, Federal judge for the 
eastern district of Pennsylvania, has been 
known by me for many years, and I have 
found him a man of great integrity in all 
respects. 

I personally have been engaged in the trial 
of legal proceedings in his court, and our 
office has been before him on many occasions. 
I refer particularly, in my own instance, to 
the case of the steamship Norwich Victory 
which was reported in 77 Federal Supple- 
ment 264, and which was one of Judge Mc- 
Granery's first admiralty cases. He found 
against our client, American Dredging Co. 
We endeavored to have his decision reversed 
by the court of appeals, in which we were 
unsuccessful, and even applied for certiorari 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which was denied. In that case, in which we 
were very disappointed in the outcome, Judge 
McGranery showed a marked ability and con- 
siderable knowledge and research in con- 
nection with the law of admiralty. 

Again, very recently, in the case of Baccile 
v. Halcyon Lines, et al., reported in 89 Fed- 
eral Supplement 765, which I argued in the 
Supreme Court of the United States (Halcyon 
Lines v. Haenn Ship Ceiling and Refitting 
Corp.) in which a decision was handed down 
in January of this year, Judge McGranery 
in the lower court made certain findings in 
this most important case. He was reversed 
by the court of appeals, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States reversed the court 
of appeals. They, however, did not affirm 
Judge McGranery’s findings in the lower 
court. Here again was a step in marine law 
which required considerable research and 
understanding, and Judge McGranery 
showed his knowledge in all respects in con- 
nection with it. 

‘There are other instances to which I could 
refer, but the above examples are illustra- 
tions of his capacity and judicial ability. 

Judge McGranery, in my opinion, is a well- 
trained lawyer, and in every contact that 
we have had in his court he has shown the 
proper decorum to uphold the dignity of the 
court and properly to administer justice. I 
think he would make a very good Attorney 
General. i 

Faithfully yours, 
JOSEPH W. HENDERSON. 
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Mr. President, I come next to a letter 
from the firm of Richter, Lord & Far- 
age, over the signature of Donald J. 
Farage: 

RICHTER, LORD & FARAGE, 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 12, 1952. 
Hon. Par MCCARRAN, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR McCarran: As a member of 
the Philadelphia bar, and as a partner in 
a very active law firm, which therefore has 
direct and intimate knowledge of the de- 
portment, ability, and background of our 
local judges, I am taking the liberty of 
communicating to you my sincere and un- 
solicited impressions of the Honorable James 
P. McGranery, concerning whom your sen- 
atorial committee has recently conducted 
hearings to determine his qualifications for 
the office of the Attorney General of the 
United States. 

The law firm of which I am a member 
has, since 1946, instituted several hundred 
cases in the Federal court for the eastern 
district of Pennsylvania, as well as numer- 
ous cases in the State courts and other 
Federal districts. A substantial number of 
our Federal cases, at one stage or another, 
have been assigned to Judge MeGranery. 
Except for our latest junior associate, every- 
one in this firm has, at one time or another, 
had occasion to appear before him. I, my- 
self, have both argued motions and tried 
before him. 

Whatever the nature of the trial or argu- 
ment before him, I can state for myself and 
my associates, without reservation or qual- 
ification, that we have at all times been 
accorded the fairest of hearings by Judge 
McGranery. Contrary to assertions of oth- 
ers reported in recent newspaper stories, it 
has been our experience that he has con- 
sistently conducted himself with marked hu- 
mility and has always evinced a calm and 
dispassionate judicial temperament. 

His rulings have not always been favor- 
able to us, and, therefore, not always to 
our liking. Nevertheless, in good conscience, 
we are obliged to concede that, even when 
he has decided adversely to our point of view, 
he has always acted honorably, and in reli- 
ance upon persuasive legal authority. His 
decisions have never been, to our knowledge, 
arbitrary, impulsive, or otherwise motivated 
by any purpose other than to achieve the 
ends of justice. 

Since 1934, except for about 2 years, I have 
been an associate or full professor at Dick- 
inson School of Law, of Carlisle, Pa., or at 
George Washington University, of Washing- 
ton, D. C. In addition, for several years I 
have been teaching medical-legal jurispru- 
dence at Jefferson Medical School in Phila- 
delphia. Like most law teachers, I have al- 
ways tended to scrutinize the scholarship 
and skill of members of the judiciary, al- 
most with a jaundiced eye. I can assure you 
that I have weighed carefully the decisions 
of Judge McGranery. Here, too, even though 
on occasion I have disagreed with his re- 
sults, I have always been impressed with 
what I regard as his decidedly better-than- 
average opinions. I think that they reflect 
scholarliness and thoroughness far above 
the norm of judges in the Philadelphia area. 

My concern for the best interests of our 
Nation weighs heavily on my heart. That 
concern impels me to protest against recent 
unmerited criticism of Judge McGranery. 
Personally, I regret having lost him as one 
of our local Federal judges. 

In short, everything that I and my asso- 
ciates have ever seen of him convinces us 
that he will perform the duties of the Attor- 
ney General with fidelity, vigor, skill, and 
yet with true Christian humility, and in a 
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fashion which I am sure will do honor to the 
great office to which the President has ap- 
pointed him. 
Sincerely yours, 
DONALD J. FARAGE, 


Another letter comes from another 
member of the same firm. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand an 
unsolicited letter from Mr. E, A. Mueller, 
of Philadelphia. Mr. Mueller penned 
this letter in his own hand. He ad- 
dressed it to the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. In this letter, he said: 

I have read that District Attorney Richard- 
son Dilworth, of Philadelphia, has offered 
testimony detrimental to Federal Judge 
James P. MeGraney whose confirmation as 
Attorney General of the United States is 
under consideration. I have never taken 
any part in politics and in voting I have al- 
ways voted for the Republican ticket. How- 
ever, I have always tried to be fair and decent 
in my judgment of men and when a man 
who has proven himself a common scold, 
essays to tear down the reputation of one of 
our Federal judges, I simply must protest 
and ask of you to consider the type of indi- 
vidual who is testifying in opposition to the 
President's appointment. Not so many days 
ago this same Dilworth accused Judge Fen- 
nerty, one of our common pleas judges, of 
being the laziest judge on the bench and he 
mado that accusation, in those words, 
through our daily newspapers. 


Mr. Mueller then goes on to say: 


You may consider this letter as the out- 
burst of an old fool (I'll soon be 86 years of 
age) or you may consider that there may be 
some merit to my kick. My idea is, when a 
man comes in to testify, he must come with 
clean hands. 


This letter which I have read, Mr. Pres- 
ident, is similar to a number of other 
letters which have been received by the 
committee. I have read it with the 
thought that it may prove particularly 
interesting to my colleagues on the other 
side of the aisle, in view of the fact that 
Mr. Mueller stated he has always voted 
for the Republican ticket. 

Mr. President, among many letters 
from members of the Philadelphia bar 
was one from Mr. Thomas C. Egan. Mr. 
Egan writes—and I read his letter only 
in part: 

I have known Judge McGranery and his 
wife ever since they have come to the Phila- 
delphia bar. They are both the salt of the 
earth. 7 

Judge McGranery is honest, able, and 
fearless and he has a fine record as a lawyer 
and as a member of the Federal judiciary in 
this community. 

I happen to be of an opposite political 
faith but I resent the wholly unwarranted 
and baseless attacks being made upon him in 
the public press. As a Philadelphia lawyer I 
think it is my duty to stand up and say so. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of this letter from 
Mr. Egan may be printed in the Recorp 
at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 18, 1952. 
Re Hon. James P. McGranery. 
Hon. PATRICK A, MCCARRAN, 
Chairman, Senate Judiciary Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: As a member of the 

Philadelphia bar, I am happy to endorse the 
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appointment of Judge James P. McGranery 
as United States Attorney General. I have 
known Judge McGranery and his wife ever 
since they have come to the Philadelphia bar. 
They are both the salt of the earth. 

Judge McGranery is honest, able and fear- 
less and he has a fine record as a lawyer and 
as a member of the Federal judiciary in this 
community. 

I happen to be of an opposite political 
faith but I resent the wholly unwarranted 
and baseless attacks being made upon him 
in the public press. As a Philadelphia law- 
yer I think it is my duty to stand up and 
say so. i will be very happy to appear before 
your committee and say so in person if you 
would like me to do so. 

This letter is being written voluntarily 
and without solicitation on the part of 
anyone. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS C. EGAN. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, here 
is a letter from Mr. Grover C. Ladner, 
of the firm of Clark, Ladner, Forten- 
baugh & Young, of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Ladner writes: 


Dear SENATOR: Noting that the Honorable 
James P. McGranery, Attorney General des- 
ignate, has been most unjustly criticized 
from the standpoint of competence and abil- 
ity, may I as a former justice of the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court and former judge 
of the Philadelphia County Orphans’ Court, 
express my views concerning Judge MeGran- 
ery’s qualifications. 

It is a pleasure to write you that I have 
known him as a respected member of our 
bar for more than 25 years and sincerely be- 
lieve him to be eminently qualified in legal 
ability as well as character to capably dis- 
charge the duties of the high office to which 
he has been appointed. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this letter from Mr. Ladner 
may be printed at this point in the Rec- 
ORD as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CLARK, LADNER, 
ForTENBAUGH & YOUNG, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 16, 1952. 
Hon. PATRICK McCarran, 
Chairman, Judiciary Committee of the 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Noting that the Honorable 
James P. McGranery, Attorney General des- 
ignate, has been most unjustly criticized 
from the standpoint of competence and abil- 
ity, may I, as a former justice of the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court and former judge of 
the Philadelphia County Orphans’ Court, ex- 
press my views concerning Judge McGran- 
ery’s qualifications. 

It is a pleasure to write you that I have 
known him as a respected member of o 
bar for more than 25 years and sincerel 
believe him to be eminently qualified in 
legal ability as well as character to capably 
discharge the duties of the high office to 
which he has been appointed. 

If you or your committee care to have 
me do so, I will be glad to appear personally 
before the committee and so testify. 

Yours respectfully, 
Grover C. LADNER. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, there 
are a number of other letters. I shall 
not take the time of the Senate to read 
them. I think they should be inserted 
in the Recorp. They are all commenda- 
tory of the nominee. They are all from 
the locality in which he lives and in 
which he presides. I offer these letters 
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for printing in the Record at this point 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 7, 1952. 
Hon. SENATOR McCarran, 
House of Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: I am a disabled American vet- 
eran of World War II and also served in World 
War I. 

I sure hope to God the Senate Judiciary 
Committee will recommend confirmation of 
our good friend James P. McGranery. I have 
known Jim for many years. I am sure he 
can make good, both in measuring up to 
the job and meeting the expectations. I 
honestly believe that his services would prove 
it and warrant the confidence placed in him, 
Ability and hard work will do the rest. 

Thanking your honor for any considera- 
tion that you may be able to give this matter, 
Tam, 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS F. MALLON. 

P. S.—He is one man that helped us vet- 
erans in many ways. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 17, 1952. 
Re Hon. James P. McGranery. 
Hon. PaT MCCARRAN, 
Chairman, Senate Judiciary Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Smr: It is my understanding that your com- 
mittee will shortly conduct hearings upon 
the confirmation of Hon. James P. McGran- 
ery, of Philadelphia, as Attorney General of 
the United States. 

During the past 24 years of practice at the 
Philadelphia bar, I have had occasion to 
come in contact with Judge McGranery as 
lawyer, Congressman, and judge, and I am 
writing merely as one individual member of 
the Philadelphia bar, anxious to see fairness 
and justice done and a high standard main- 
tained for public officials, 

I have known the Attorney General desig- 
nate as a capable lawyer, an extremely con- 
scientious Congressman, and a fair and able 
judge. On the basis of his fine experience 
in these fields, coupled with his record iñ 
the administration of the Attorney Genergt's 
office as the assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, I know of no one more qualified by 


training, character, and experience than 
Judge McGranery. His personal life is ex- 
emplary. 


Accordingly, with your permission, I would 
like to add my own small voice to any evi- 
dence received by your committee in support 
of Judge McGranery’s confirmation for the 
post of Attorney General. 

Respectfully, 
JOHN C. NOONAN. 


APRIL 7, 1952. 
The Honorable Par McCarran, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Having learned from the 
newspapers of some opposition in certain 
quarters to the appointment of Federal Judge 
James P. McGranery as our next Attorney 
General, I should like to express my opinion 
of his fitness for this very important post. 

I have known Judge McGranery personally 
for many years. I have always found him 
sincere, forthright, and honest. I am sure 
his loyalty to his country is beyond question. 
I feel certain he will faithfully fulfill all the 
duties of the high office to which he has been 
nominated by the President. 

With sentiments of the highest esteem, 1 
am, my dear Senator, 

Sincerely yours, 
Most Rev. J. CARROLL McCormick, D. D., 
Auæiliary Bishop of Philadelphia. 
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Tue SOCIETY or THE FRIENDLY 
Sons or Sr. PATRICK, 
Philadelphia, April 25, 1952. 
Hon. PATRICK A. McCarran, 
Chairman, Senate Judiciary Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR McCarran: The officers 
and executive committee of the Society of 
the Friendly Sons of £t. Patrick for the Relief 
of Emigrants from Ireland met on Tuesday 
April 22, 1952, and unanimously adopted a 
resolution urging confirmation by the United 
States Senate of President Truman’s nomi- 
nation of Hon. James P. McGranery to be 
Attorney General of the United States, for 
the reasons stated hereafter. 

Our society, established in 1771, numbers 
among its members men of different reli- 
gious faiths and political affiliations; as an 
organization we take no part in partisan pol- 
ities. We do feel a justifiable pride in the 
fact that one of our members has been se- 
lected by the President to fill one of the 
highest offices and assume one of the great- 
est responsibilities in our Nation’s Govern- 
ment. 

However, we do not ask the United States 
Senate to consider our pride, but to consider 
the man. Judge McGranery was born in our 
city and has spent his whole life here. Very 
nearly all of his mature life has been spent 
in public service. A man in public service 
makes a public record and we feel that the 
record speaks eloquently of his integrity, 
ability, and sincerity of purpose. 

The legions of his friends in his home town 
know him for attributes that even the record 
does not reveal—his friendliness, his depth 
of human understanding, and his common 
sense. No doubt every American who now 
lives, and who has ever lived from the foun- 
dation of the Republic down to the present 
moment, feels or has felt that he lives or 
lived in a critical period of the history of our 
country. In a way, each one is right. We 
are a Nation and each era presents 
its own crisis. Friendliness and human un- 
derstanding and common sense have always 
been needed in Government and are needed 
now, in this era when we have had thrust 
upon us the leadership of the nations of the 
world that aspire to freedom. 

Judge McGranery is admirably fitted for 
the attorney generalship of the United 
States. 


‘Sincerely, 
Henry S. McCarrrer, 
Secretary. 


‘THE AMERICAN CONGRESS FOR CIVIC 
SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL ACHIEVEMENT, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 29, 1952. 
The Honorable Par MCCARRAN, 
Chairman, Senate Judiciary Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: It is with a deep sense of duty 
and service to our country, that we address 
this communication to your committee, be- 
fore which the subject of the approval of the 
appointment of Hon. Judge James P. Mc- 
Granery to the office of Attorney General 
of the United States, will soon be discussed. 

For 20 years this organization has honored 
individuals for distinguished service to our 
community, and for that period of time, 
Judge McGranery has acted as our chairman. 
We, therefore, have come to know him well. 

We have followed his career as Congress- 
man, Assistant Attorney General and Federal 
judge of our district, offices which have in- 
creased his wisdom and understanding. 

Our deep respect and admiration for the 
just manner with which he cared for his 
assignments, have increased with the passing 
years. 


We know the present complex problems 
before the Attorney Generai’s office. We 
have faith that the right man has been 
chosen to face them. 
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Judge McGranery’s deep faith and love of 
God and his principles of justice, will serve 
his country well in this crucial hour. 

We offer this testimonial for your consid- 
eration, for the man we know, for the wel- 
fare of our country. 

Respectfully yours, 


JOHN Sr. JOHN. 
Sr. Parrick’s RECTORY, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 6, 1952. 
The Honorable Par McCarran, 
United States Senate Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: In today’s New York 
Herald Tribune, a front page article by James 
E. Warner states that there seems to be some 
hesitation on your part regarding your en- 
dorsement of James P. McGranery for the 
Office of Attorney General of the United 
States. The article hints at your calling on 
the FBI for information as to the qualifica- 
tions of the judge, his fitness for office, etc. 

Judge McGranery does not know that I 
am writing you. He is away for the week 
end at Malvern on Retreat, and, I believe, 
were he at home he would request me not 
to write. But if Mr. Warner is correct in 
his assumption that you are seeking knowl- 
edge of the judge, I, as his pastor, am able 
and willing to furnish same. For many years 
he has resided with his family in this parish. 
He is regarded by priests and people as a 
man of the highest integrity and the very 
soul of honor. With admiration and a justi- 
fied pride we have followed his career in 
public life. As Congressman, as assistant 
to the Attorney General and as Federal judge 
he has progressively advanced in the esti- 
mation of us all. Those who know him well, 
be they Republican or Democrat, will attest 
that he is a fearless, courageous and emi- 
nently upright public official. 

I hope that you will not be offended by 
my writing you. I have not had the pleas- 
ure of meeting you, but I have known of 
you and have admired you for many years. 
We need more men of your caliber in Wash- 
ington; men who have pride of ancestry, 
men whose souls are not for sale to the 
highest bidder, men of principle who regard 
public office as a sacred trust. 

I know Jim McGranery, I have known him 
intimately for many years. I know him to 
be a scrupulously conscientious man, a man 
that abhors dishonesty in any form, a man 
that is 100 percent American in the best 
meaning of the term. In other words, I am 
trying to say that Jim McGranery is the high 
type of public official that I have always be- 
lieved you to be. This is why I have ven- 
tured to write you anent the article in the 
Herald Tribune. I should like, in common 
with all decent Americans, to restore con- 
fidence in the processes of our Government, 
to expose the unworthy and bar them from 
Office, and to place in responsible positions, 
especially at the top levels, men who will 
not sell their honor for a mess of pottage. 

Thanking you, my dear Senator, for your 
gracious consideration of this letter, I have 
the honor to be, 

Yours respectfully, 
Rev. James J. VALLELY, Rector. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 8, 1952. 
Hon. Par McCarran, 
Chairman, Judiciary Committee, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Mn. CHAIRMAN: When Hon. Richard- 
son Dilworth, district attorney of Philadel- 
phia, tried to have your com- 


distinguished 
mittee think of Judge James P. McGranery 
as “necessity” because he knows no law, we 
laymen do not feel competent to pass upon 
the value of his testimony. 
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We, however, like the little boy who was 
greatly alarmed by the baseball scandal 
which made Judge Landis the czar of that 
pastime, do hope that your committee will 
say it isn’t so. 

Otherwise we will be greatly alarmed be- 
cause, as laymen, we probably will not be 
able to understand why the Senate con- 
firmed his appointment to two high offices, 
each of which implied a knowledge of law 
in the incumbent. 

As a layman I can, however, testify to his 
reputation in his own city as a God-fearing 
citizen; a splendid example to all as a family 
man; a man whose conscience is his guide. 

Advocates of the American way of life 
and our American system of free private, 
competitive enterprise, can point to him as 
another who has demonstrated that the in- 
dividual liberty guaranteed all of us by our 
Constitution and its amendments, and par- 
ticularly the first 10, give us all the oppor- 
tunity to develop our God-given talents to 
the best of our abilities. 

All history, however, tells me that Chief 
Justice Taney was right. No emergency, 
however great, would justify any branch of 
Government from exceeding its constitu- 
tional powers. None has inherent powers. 
If we all thought a bit more of that “lost 
knowledge” which, under the guidance of 
Divine Providence, prompted them (the 
founding fathers) to come up with that sys- 
tem of checks and balances which no other 
group of men in the history of the world 
ever had been privileged to devise, I think 
we all would agree with this view. 

The Constitution is the citizens’ protec- 
tion against their own Government. The 
most striking evidence of this is the in- 
sistence on the promise that the Bill of 
Rights would be incorporated in it before 
they would agree to its adoption. 

No violation of the Constitution ever 
should be permitted. 

That way lies dictatorship. 

I am convinced that the President acted 
with the best of intentions in ordering the 
seizure of the steel mills by the Govern- 
ment. 

The inherent dangers to our liberties in 
his doctrine, however, of the inherent powers 
of the Chief Executive are so obvious to any 
student of history and particularly of the 
innumerable dictatorships, that it is terri- 
fying. 

Laymen like myself accepted John Mar- 
shall’s view that the Supreme Court should 
be the interpreter of the constitutionality of 
all laws. Instinctively they knew that “The 
father of his country,” George Washington, 
was right when he spoke of the tendency to 
ursupation which is inherent in human na- 
ture. 


That same instinct accounts for the ab- 
sence of “fuss and feathers," in the adop- 
tion of the “No Third Term for Our Presi- 
dents” amendment. 

Judge McGranery, however, will be an able 
and conscientious Attormey General. On 
inherent powers he will be guided by his 
path of office, which means that he will be 
guided by the decision of the Supreme Court. 

Sincerely, 
M. A. KELLY. 

P. S—I am a registered Republican. 
Aged 69. Temporarily retired because of a 
bout with virus X 16 months ago. 2 


M. A. K. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
shall touch very lightly on some of the 
points raised by the able Senator from 
Michigan. I wish to deal with the so- 
called McCann case in New York City, 
with respect to which it is stated, in sub- 
stance, that Mr. McGranery, as assist- 
ant to the Attorney General, refused to 
allow the grand jury to have a special 
counsel. 
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During the course of the hearings on 
the nomination of Judge McGranery to 
be Attorney General, the question was 
raised by a member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary as to whether 
Judge McGranery had blocked a grand 
jury investigation in the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York in 1945 during his 
tenure as the Assistant to the Attorney 
General in the Department of Justice. 

As Judge McGranery pointed out, and 
as the Departmental file in the matter 
which has been made a part of the record 
substantiates, he did not block the grand 
jury investigation, but merely refused 
to have the then United States attorney, 
John F. McGohey, now United States 
district judge for the Southern District 
of New York, superseded by appointing 
a special assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral in place of Mr. McGohey as counsel 
to the grand jury. The decision was 
reached after an examination of the 
facts and discussion of the matter with 
the court, the United States attorney, 
and the foreman of the grand jury. The 
grand jury investigation was predicated 
on allegations of one Gene McCann, and 
although this was not the controlling 
factor in making the decision of refus- 
ing to supersede United States Attorney 
McGohey, the background of Mr. Mc- 
Cann and his notorious penchant for 
litigation and baseless allegations doubt- 
less had an influence. There was just 
no justification for superseding the 
United States attorney as counsel to the 
grand jury. 

There are voluminous departmental 
files containing the record of Mr. Mc- 
Cann and the multiple legal actions in 
which he has been a party either as 
defendant or complainant as well as 
innumerable protests which he has filed 
over the years. It was subsequent to 
Mr. McCann’s conviction on mail fraud 
and prior to the service of his sentence 
that he made the allegations which were 
the basis of the grand jury investigation 
under discussion. 

Following is a relatively brief résumé 
of Mr. McCann’s background: 

Gene McCann, also known as Stewart 
Brooks, Eugene B. McCann, and John 
Clark, is approximately 57 years of age 
and has a criminal record dating back 
to 1913 when he was 18 years of age. 

On February 18, 1941, in the United 
States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York, Gene McCann 
was indicted on 6 counts for using the 
mails to defraud. The trial was con- 
cluded on July 22, 1941, at which time 
McCann was found guilty on all counts 
and sentenced to pay a fine of $600 and 
to be imprisoned for 6 years. On July 
28, 1941, he gave notice of appeal which 
stayed execution of the sentence. Bail 
was set at $10,000, later reduced to 
$1,500, but McCann failed to make bond 
and was incarcerated in the Federal 
detention quarters at New York City. 
During the period of McCann’s impris- 
onment he initiated continuous rounds 
of habeas corpus actions (the number of 
petitions being estimated at about 


1,000), in which he alleged sundry viola- 
tions of his constitutional rights and 
fraud on the part of Government offi- 
cials in connection with his conviction 
and detention. 
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In one of these habeas corpus actions, 
United States ex rel. McCann v. Adams 
(126 F. 2d 774), the court of appeals held 
that McCann, not being a lawyer, should 
not have been permitted to waive a jury 
trial, and he was freed from prison. The 
Supreme Court reversed this decision, 
however, in United States ex rel. McCann 
v. Adams (320 U.S. 220), and after being 
at liberty for almost 1 year McCann was 


returned to jail. Although the time for. 


doing so was extended again and again, 
McCann failed to perfect his record on 
appeal and on October 11, 1945, the ap- 
peal was finally dismissed, after which 
he formally entered upon service of his 
sentence. He remained at the Federal 
detention quarters in New York City 
until March 27, 1946, when, there being 
no pending litigation requiring his pres- 
ence in New York, McCann was trans- 
ferred to the Lewisburg Penitentiary. 
Because of his perverse behavior, he was 
removed on August 9, 1946, to the medi- 
cal center for Federal prisoners at 
Springfield, Mo. He was conditionally 
released from prison on April 7, 1950. 

Subsequently McCann claimed that his 
conviction was obtained by fraud and 
asked that the Government confess 
error, consent to vacating the judgment 
and (under a proceeding in the Court of 
Claims or by special legislation) con- 
sent to prompt and adequate compen- 
sation for the damages inuring there- 
from and from the personal injuries 
sustained by some 8 years of vicious im- 
prisonment thereunder, the brutality of 
which rivals that of the Dark Ages. 
McCann’s allegations of fraud, set out 
in 46 paragraphs, including among other 
things illegal constitution of the grand 
jury and that the adverse decisions of 
the trial judge, the Court of Appeals, 
and the Supreme Court were controlled 
by the Office of the Attorney General 
or the United States Attorney, were un- 
supported and obviously false. As stated 
by Judge Learned Hand in United States 
ex rel McCann v. Thompson, 144 F. 2d 
604, 606, in commenting upon McCann’s 
contention that the prosecution was in- 
stigated by his personal enemies and 
that the United States Attorney and As- 
sistants were hostile to him because of 
past relations with his enemies: 

The mere statement of these grievances 
exposes their want of substance, even if they 
were reviewable on habeas corpus, as they 
would not be, if they had any merit. They 
are frivolous, and we shall not discuss them. 


Several years prior to McCann’s con- 
viction he instituted an antitrust suit in 
the New York Federal Court under the 
Sherman Act and a similar suit in ths 
State Court under a State law, alleging 
that the New York Stock Exchange, the 
Curb Exchange, the Better Business Bu- 
reau of New York, and some 600 indi- 
viduals, in order to rid themselves of his 
competition, had conspired to and had 
destroyed his stock brokerage business 
through the publication of false and 
malicious information about him, to his 
damage in the amount of some $30,000,- 
000. During the pendency of the Fed- 
eral case McCann was fined $250 for 
contempt of court, but the conviction 
was reversed because it was held that 
the contemptuous acts did not obstruct 
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the administration of justice. In re- 
versing the conviction, however, Judge 
Learned Hand made the following com- 
ment about McCann’s conduct—McCann 
v. New York Stock Exchange (80 F. 2d 
211, 212): 

He has sued the New York Stock Exchange, 
the Curb Exchange, and over 600 other de- 
fendants to recover damages for a conspiracy 
under the Anti-Trust Acts; the action is at 
issue in the District Court. Meanwhile he 
has kept up a sporadic fusillade of broad- 
sides sent to all members of the exchange, of 
whom many are defendants, abusing the 
exchange and its officers, the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, a defendant, and some of the 
attorneys retained to defend the action. 


As an index to McCann's litigious dis- 
position, between 1946 and 1948 he filed 
six petitions for certiorari in the Su- 
preme Court, all of which were denied. 
McCann is regarded as a psychotic, 
which may largely account for his 
actions. 

The whole situation in that case was 
that McCann has accused the office of 
the district attorney of wrongdoing, and 
the district attorney said, “If that is to 
be investigated, my office cannot investi- 
gateit.” It was submitted to the district 
judge, Judge Coxe, and to other district 
court judges. It was concluded that 
they would call in the other judges for 
a conference on the subject. McGran- 
ery visited at that conference and heard 
what the judges held in chambers. He 
refused to reverse their position or that 
of the United States district attorney. 

Mr. President, we come now to another 
topic touched on by my friend from 
Michigan. If I were to undertake to re- 
view the cases of Judge McGranery 
which were reversed it would take too 
much time of the Senate and would ac- 
complish no result. There are some 
cases which I think should be consid- 
ered by anyone who would read the REC- 
orp, and I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point a review of the cases 
of Judge McGranery which were re- 
versed on appeal. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REVIEW or Cases or JUDGE MCGRANERY 

REVERSED ON APPEAL 

1. United States v. Crescent-Kelvan (164 
F. 2d 582 (1948)). Roland J. Christy for 
appellants; E. A. Kallick for appellee. (Biggs, 
Albert Lee Stephens, Maris, circuit judges— 
opinion by Biggs.) Indictment in two counts 
under Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
of 1938: (1) Shipping adulterated drug in 
interstate commerce; (2) shipping in inter- 
state commerce a drug fabricated from two 
or more ingredients, and not bearing on label 
“common or usual“ name of each active in- 
gredient. Held: (1) charge did not clearly 
pose issue of fact as to what is common or 
usual name of drug, under count 2; (2) 
court gave binding instructions that defend- 
ants were responsible for acts of company; 
(3) charge on reasonable doubt was unclear, 
made so by references to “preponderance of 
the evidence”; (4) the jury did not render 
separate verdicts as to the individual de- 
fendants in respect to their guilt on each of 
the two counts. 

Nork.—Subsequent trial before Ganey, 
judge. Verdict of guilty as to each returned 
on count 1 on January 4, 1949. In June, 
sentences were: Crescent-Kelvan, fine 81 
(count 1); Roach, imposition of sentence 
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suspended, 1 year probation, $100 fine, to be 
paid as condition of probation within 6 
months; Lambert, suspended sentence, 1 year 
probation, $150 fine to be paid within 6 
months as condition of probation. 

2. United States ex rel. Trinler v. Carust 
(166 F. 2d 457 (1948) ). Abram Orlow for ap- 
pellant; Maurice A. Roberts for appellee. 
(Goodrich, McLaughlin, and O'Connell, cir- 
cuit judges—opinion by Goodrich.) Alien 
admitted as “treaty merchant” was made sub- 
ject of deportation order; sued for review 
of the order. District court dismissed 
petition. Held, Administrative Procedure 
Act entitled defendant to judicial review 
after promulgation of order and before he 
has been taken into custody. Reversed and 
remanded. 

Subsequent opinion, 168 F, 2d 1014, the 
court of appeals vacated its judgment and 
remanded to the district court with direc- 
tion to dismiss the cause as abated: timely 
substitution of new commissioner had not 
been made. 

8. United States v. Ward, Cipullo, and 
Hogan (168 F. 2d 226). John M. Smith, 
Jr., for appellant Ward; Henry Weiss for 
appellant Cipullo; John W. Bohlen for ap- 
pellant Hogan; Asher W. Schwartz for re- 
spondent. (Goodrich, McLaughlin, and 
O'Connell, circuit judges—opinion by Good- 
rich, C. J.) Held: (1) Conviction of Hogan 
reversed, since only witness against him has 
since testified in another proceeding that 
what he said herein was false; (2) trial 
court improperly commented on failure of 
Ward and Cipullo to take stand, allowing 
jury to consider it along with prosecution's 
testimony upon the question of the defend- 
ant's guilt; (3) trial court lost sight of fact 
that substantive charges only, not conspir- 
acy, were involved; (4) trial court seemed 
to imply partnership in civil matters car- 
ried criminal partnership; (5) there were 
unfortunate departures from calm and im- 
court’s emotions were rather 
deeply stirred. 

Nore.—Cipullo pleaded guilty on counts 
2-8 on September 21, 1948; Judge Caney gave 
him 6 months. (He had given Hogan 3 
months.) Ward, on January 7, 1949, was 
found guilty on counts 2-8 with recom- 
mendation of mercy. Sentenced to 2 years, 
6 months, on count 2; same term on counts 
3-8, to run concurrently. (Judge Kirkpat- 
rick.) Court of appeals mandate affirming 
received on July 26, 1949. 

4. United States v. Stiles (169 F. 2d 455 
(1948)). Hayden Covington for appellant; 
E. A. Kallick for appellee. (Maris, Good- 
rich, and O’Connell—circuit judges—opin- 
ion by Maris, J.) Held, judgment of acquit- 
tal should have been entered. Defendant 
was entitled to set up as defense invalidity 
of order of induction. A local board must 
classify registrant anew after personal ap- 
pearance before it, even though he presents 
no new information on appearance. Trial 
court took view that new classification was 
required only if new information presented, 
relying on statement in opinion of U. S. v. 
Zieber (3 Cir., 161 F. 2d 90, 92). After trial 
below, that sentence was amended out. “It 
certainly indicates, however, that there was 
basis for the action which the trial judge 
took at the time when he took it” (p. 457). 

5. Doreau v. Marshall (170 F. 2d 721 
(1948)). W. H. S. Wells and Maurice B. 
Saul for appellant; James P. McCormick for 
appeliee. (McLaughlin, O'Connell, circuit 
judges, and Leahy, district judge; opinion 
by McLaughlin, C. J.) Appellant sued un- 
der Nationality Act of 1940 for a judgment 
declaring her to be a national of the United 
States. The complaint was dismissed with 
prejudice. Heid, reversed, and remanded. 
Essence of expatriation is that it be invol- 
untary. Naturalization as French citizen was 
not voluntary. O'Connell, J., dissented. 

6. McGlothan v. Pennsylvania R. Co. (170 
F. 2d 121 (1948)). Owen B. Rhoads for ap- 
pellant; Donald J. Farage for appellee. 
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(Biggs, chief Judge; Goodrich and Kalodner, 
C. J.; opinion by Kalodner, C. J.) Held, 
reversed: (1) Summary of evidence as to pas- 
sage under bridge was one-sided, narrowed 
several possibilities in defendant's favor; (2) 
rejection of evidence of marital status of 
decedent and her husband was erroneous (it 
affected damages). 

7. United States v. Aleli and Lembo (170 F. 
2d 18 (1948)). Wilfred Lorry for appellant 
Aleli; Brewster Rhoads for appellant Lembo; 
E. A. Kallick for appellee. (Biggs, Chief 
Judge; McLaughlin, Kalodner, Circuit 
Judges). Opinion by Kalodner, J. Regis- 
trant, Lembo, convicted of failure to notify 
local board he had left war work and gone 
back to beer distributing business; Aleli, on 

that as employer he had failed to 
notify board of such change. Held: (1) Aleli 
not employer; just an employee, albeit “a 
most vital” one. (2) Trial Court’s attitude 
prejudiced the jury: Judgment of acquittal 
for Aleli; new trial for Lembo. (p. 20): “The 
record indicates that the distaste of the trial 
judge for the alleged offenses unfortunately 
evidenced itself in his questions and com- 
ment. This did result, we think, in sub- 
stantial harm to the defendants. It would 
serve no useful purpose to go over the inci- 
dents in detail. Our independent examina- 
tion of the record satisfies us that their 
cumulative effect was serious.” 

8. United States v. Curzio (170 F. 2d 354 
(1948)). John M. Smith, Jr., for appellant; 
Walter A. Gay, Jr., for appellee (Biggs, Chief 
Judge; McLaughlin and O'Connell, Circuit 
Judges.) Opinion by O'Connell, Jr. Curzio 
and three others were indicted on a charge 
of conspiracy to commit offenses against the 
United States by unlawfully possessing and 
transferring counterfeited gasoline, meats- 
fats, and shoe ration stamps and coupons, 
Trial Court directed verdict of not guilty as 
to all four defendants, holding no conspiracy, 
merely isolated acts. Defendant Curzio also 
indicted on four counts, substantive offenses 
as to gasoline, shoe, meats-fats coupons 
(possession; possession with intent to 
utter). Found guilty on last two counts. 
Held: (1) acquittal on conspiracy charge not 
res judicata on substantive offenses; (2) 
“possession” not clearly defined—stamps not 
on person, but in locked closet of room de- 
fendant rented; (3) caution: Trial Judge 
should be more emphatic that final deter- 
mination of facts rests with jury. McLaugh- 
lin, C. J., dissented. 

Notre—Curzio was convicted before Judge 
Paul on June 8, 1949. One year on count 3, 
2 years on count 4, to run consecutively. 
April 18, 1950, mandate affirming conviction 
received from Court of Appeals. (From 
docket entries.) 

9. United States v. Stefandowicz (177 F. 
2d 189 (1949)). Samule Rose for appellant; 
Thomas J. Curtin for United States (Biggs, 
chief judge; McLaughlin and O'Connell, cir- 
cuit judges; opinion by Biggs, chief judge). 
Defendant was found guilty in respect to 
counts charging willful and unlawful trans- 
fer of counterfeited ration stamps; not guilty 
as to counts charging passing of ration cur- 
rency in an illegal manner or of selling sugar 
at a price above ceiling price. Held: judg- 
ment of conviction reversed; judgment of 
acquittal to be entered. No connection was 
established between stamps illegally sold by 
defendant to one ONeill and the counter- 
feit stamps which ONeill had used to pur- 
chase sugar and which were offered in evi- 
dence. Court admits (p. 191): “There is 
strong probability that Stefanowicz was 
guilty.” 

10. Licznerski v. U. S. et al. (180 F. 2d 862 
(1950), certiorari denied 339 U. S. 987). Leon 
Rosenfeld for appellant; Norman Abraham- 
son for appellees. (Biggs, chief judge; Maris 
and Kalodner, circuit judges; opinion by 
Biggs, circuit judge.) Held: agreement by 


deceased soldier’s mother to assign her in- 
terest in deceased’s national service life pol- 
icy was void, not validated by subsequent 
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amendment of statute. “The court below 
regarded the violation of the statute as a 
technical violation only.” (Statute in force 
at deceased’s death forbade assignment, was 
later amended.) 

11. United States v. Venuto (182 F. 2d 519) 
is summarized later in this memorandum. 

12. Girard Trust Company v. United States 
(182 F. 2d 921 (1950)). George Craven for 
appellants; Philip Miller for appellee. 
(Biggs, chief judge: Goodrich and Hastie, 
circuit judges—opinion by Hastie, circuit 
Judge). Executors sued to recover alleged 
overpayment of income taxes wherein de- 
fendant filed a counterclaim. District court 
rendered adverse judgment on principal 
claim and counterclaim, denying refund and 
allowing additional tax. Held, undistributed 
profits of partnership paid to executors at 
end of partnership's fiscal year, more than 
half year after partner’s death were taxable 
as income of estate of deceased partner. 

13. Garrett v. Faust (183 F. 2d 625 (1950), 
certiorari denied 340 U. S. 931, rehearing de- 
nied 341 U. S. 917). Cornelius C. O’Brien, 
for appellant; Arthur H. Bartelt, for appel- 
lee. (Maris, Goodrich, and Hastie, circuit 
Judges—opinion by Maris, J.) Turkey farm- 
ers sued hatchery and Railway Express for 
breach of a contract to buy turkey eggs, and 
for fraud. Held: (1) no evidence to show 
fraud, or even that statements relied upon 
were untrue. No liability for fraud or breach 
of contract except failure to pay in full for 
eggs delivered; as due as purchase will 
stand; (3) trial judge's taking over exami- 
nation of witness upheld. “Counsel for the 
plaintiffs was obviously unfamiliar with trial 
practice in the district court.” Trial Judge 
was endeavoring “to assist in the orderly 
development of the facts in the case” (p. 629). 

14. In re Kellett Aircraft Corp. (186 F. 2d 
197 (1950)). Harry Shapiro for appellant; 
Robert S. Ingersoll, Jr., for appellee, (Biggs, 
Chief Judge; Kalodner and Hastie, Circuit 
Judges—opinion by Hastie, C. J.) Claim 
presented in corporate reorganization pro- 
ceedings. Amount claimed was disallowed. 
Issue: Whether buyer’s selection of higher 
of two bidders to perform a contract breached 
by seller was consistent with duty to mini- 
mize damages caused by seller's default. 
Held, No. Prudent business judgment was 
exercised, under the circumstances. Success- 
ful bidder would get on with job at once 
(other couldn't); performance on previous 
occasions had proved satisfactory; had at 
hand adequate tools. Reversed and re- 
manded. 

15. Halcyon Lines v. Haenn Ship Corp. 
(342 U. S. 282 (1952)). Joseph Henderson 
for Halcyon; Thomas E. Byrne, Jr., for Haenn, 
Halcyon hired Haenn to repair its ship, 
moored in navigable waters. Baccile, a 
Haenn employee, was injured aboard ship 
while engaged in repairs. He sued Halcyon; 
Halcyon brought in Haenn as a third-party 
defendant, By agreement of all parties, 
$65,000 judgment was rendered for Baccile 
and paid by Halcyon. Over Haenn's protest, 
District judge allowed introduction of evi- 
dence tending to show the relative degree of 
fault of the two parties. Jury returned spe- 
cial verdict finding Haenn 75 percent and 
Halcyon 25 percent responsible. District 
judge refused to follow this, believing there 
was a general rule governing maritime torts 
like this under which each joint tort-feasor 
must pay half the damages. Gave judgment 
accordingly. 

Court of appeals agreed right of contribu- 
tion existed, but held it could not exceed 
amount Haenn would have been compelled 
to pay Baccile had he sought compensation 
under Longshoremen's Act. 

Held, reversed. Remanded to district 
court with instructions to dismiss contribu- 
tion proceedings against Haenn. It is func- 
tion of Congress to set contribution rule in 
noncollision cases. 


Se - ee, 
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Reed and Burton, J. J., would reverse with 
directions to district court to apply the 
50-50 rule it first proposed. 

16. Lipscomb v. Groves et al. (187 F. 2d 
40)—see notes under Affirmance Discussion. 

United States v. Venuto (182 F. 2d 519). 
(C. A. 3, May 29, 1950, Biggs, Hastie, Lederle 
(D. J.); John M. Smith for appellant.) De- 
feat and evade case under Twenty-sixth 
United States Code, section 145 (b). 

Alleged errors: (1) failed to establish tax 
deficiency beyond reasonable doubt; (2) de- 
fendant was deprived of constitutional right 
to consult with counsel during trial; (3) trial 
court erred in admission of evidence, in re- 
stricting closed arguments, and in charge to 
jury. 

Lederle, D. J.: Proof would support verdict 
of substantial tax deficiency knowingly and 
willfully sought to be evaded. Trial court 
counsel and accused not to consult together 
during 18-hour overnight recess; likewise 
during short recess. To deprive an accused 
defendant and his counsel of the right to 
consult with each other during an 18-hour 
court recess was most certainly deprivation 
of the defendant’s constitutional right to 
consult counsel at all stages of the proceed- 
ing” (p. 522) (sixth amendment). Exact 
amount of resultant prejudice need not be 
shown. Mistrial should have been granted. 

Defendant should have been allowed to 
argue that accountant Grun had not been 
called to corroborate because of hostility over 
accusation of defalcntion. Held, error to 
strike and restrain that argument. 

Net worth statement should have been 
stricken, since liability data was not avail- 
able. Court should not have allowed later 
references to it. And charge, statement was 
legally defective if you so find “further 
clouded” by making jurors finders of law. 
8 reversed, and remanded for new 

ial. 

Approved in Coplon v. United States ((CA 
DC), 191 F. 2d 749, 758). 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The Senator has 
been on the bench himself. Did he ever 
know of a judge who had not been re- 
versed sometimes if he sat on a bench for 
any length of time? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Ihave never known 
of any judge who was not reversed at 
some time during his career. In fact, 
some of the judges are reversed quite 
frequently. I recall that when I first 
went on the court of last resort in my 
State there was a judge whose decisions 
seemed to fall to my lot to review. We 
had to reverse him almost continuously. 
His clerk said to me one time, “You had 
better not come back to Reno any more 
if you keep on reversing my boss, because 
your life will not be very safe around 
here.” Of course, that was said face- 
tiously. 

That is the case in many instances. 

With regard to the reversal of Judge 
McGranery in some of these cases, I shall 
deal with them rather hastily. In one 
case he said to the jury that they must 
convict all three defendants then on trial 
or acquit all three defendants together. 
When his attention was drawn to his 
error he corrected the error in the pres- 
ence of the jury. They had the correc- 
tion when they retired. 

In the Venuto case the note in the 
Federal Reporter states that the Venuto 
case was a case of first impression in the 
Federal courts. It approves the holding 
of the court of appeals, but contains the 
following language, which is helpful to 


show that Judge McGranery was not 
overlooking any well-settled point of law 
or fiying in the face of precedent when 
he made his ruling: 

The Federal constitutional right to be rep- 
resented by counsel in State prosecutions is 
a result of the application of the sixth 
amendment to the States through the four- 
teenth amendment, and is limited to those 
accused of a capital offense or in noncapital 
offenses to situations where the lack of repre- 
sentations would result in a particular un- 
fairness to the accused. But the right to 
counsel in Federal courts is guaranteed di- 
rectly by the sixth amendment and is abso- 
lute unless competently and intelligently 
waived. It has been recognized by numerous 
State and Federal courts that “to have the 
assistance of counsel” means more than 
mere appointment of counsel before trial. 

The question under consideration in the 
Venuto case, however, is not the right of 
communication before trial, but that right 
during the trial, and appears to be one of 
first impression in Federal prosecutions. 


In other words, what happened was 
this: The defendant was on the stand. 
The direct examination was completed. 
He was submitted for cross-examination. 
In the course of cross-examination, and 
while the defendant was on the stand 
under cross-examination, a recess of the 
court occurred. He was then admon- 
ished by the judge not to confer until 
he had returned into court. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there is nothing novel about that 
situation. There may be a difference of 
opinion. There could be rightfully a 
difference of opinion. In other words, it 
might be said that he was entitled to the 
benefit of counsel at all times. 

Yet when a defendant is under cross- 
examination in a criminal case, a differ- 
ent consideration comes into play and 
the possibility of a difference of opinion 
regarding what should be the ruling of 
the court. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield to me at this 
time? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. I wish to pursue a 
little further that train of thought. 
Could not it well be said that perhaps 
the defendant should be permitted to 
leave the witness stand and confer with 
his counsel during the interrogation? 

Mr. McCARRAN. That is what I have 
thought as I listened to this presentation. 

Mr. WELKER. Is it not likely that 
it would be unfortunate for the defend- 
ant to happen to finish his testimony 
before the taking of a recess or an ad- 
journment of the court? In that case 
the defendant would not have an oppor- 
tunity to confer with his counsel during 
the course of his testimony, whereas if 
the examination happened to be long 
enough to last until the following day, 
the defendant thus would be able to 
profit by being able to confer with his 
counsel during the recess. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I realize that that 
is the situation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield to me? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Did not the appel- 
late court hold that error was commit- 
ted and reverse the lower court’s deci- 
sion? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. So the appellate 
court held that the trial judge had vio- 
lated the sixth amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. McCARRAN. However, the Fifth 
Circuit Court held the other way. 

Mr. President, at this time I shall 
read a letter which has been received 
from the attorney for Joseph Venuto: 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 12, 1952. 
JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Hon. Pat A. McCarran, 
chairman.) 

Dear SENATOR McCarran: The undersigned, 
a member of the Philadelphia bar for more 
than 30 years, feels impelled to address your 
committee in connection with the pending 
consideration of Judge James P. McGranery 
for confirmation to the post of Attorney 
General of the United States. 

He does so first as a citizen and a member 
of the same profession, and secondly, as an 
attorney who became counsel for Joseph 
Venuto, a defendant in one of the cases 
which, according to the public press, was 
cited to your committee as an evidence of 
“incompetence, judicial arrogance, and ter- 
roristic conduct” on the part of the nominee 
in cases wherein he presided as a United 
States district judge. 

The writer has been an assistant United 
States attorney in the eastern district of 
Pennsylvania (1926 to 1928, inclusive), and 
has conducted an active law practice, during 
the course of which he appeared on a num- 
ber of occasions before Judge McGranery as 
trial counsel for litigants, or had profes- 
sional contacts with Mr. McGranery when he 
did not hold judicial office. These contacts, 
together with a necessarily wide acquaint- 
ance with the membership of the Philadel- 
phia bar have afforded ample opportunity for 
arriving at a fair appraisal of the nominee’s 
character, reputation in the community, and 
at the bar and knowledge of the nominee's 
personal characteristics. On the basis of a 
judgment so drawn and in the light of the 
unfair imputations made by several members 
of the Philadelphia bar, one of whom is a 
local county officer, and both of whom, either 
apparently had some personal ax to grind or 
found in your committee hearing an oppor- 
tunity for some free and (to them) desir- 
able publicity; a sense of fairness and a de- 
sire to see the Nation profit by the acquisi- 
tion of a highly competent and completely 
trustworthy public servant, requires that this 
letter be written. 

In his professional life, James P. McGran- 
ery was distinguished by a universally 
accepted competence in his knowledge and 
application of the law; by a trustworthiness 
and reliability which met the highest ethical 
standards of the profession and by a gener- 
osity and kindliness which stemmed from 
a high concept of personal and professional 
morality. As a judge, these characteristics 
were still part of his make-up and in addi- 
tion thereto, there became evidence his high 
sense of patriotism and a determination that 
litigants and their counsel be accorded ample 
latitude to plead their causes in such fashion 
as to develop facts and have the law applied 
to them impartially and without judicial 
interference. As a corollary to this attitude 
on the part of Judge McGranery it was also 
promptly made clear to the bar that he was 
presiding in trials designed to do justice, 
and that he would not tolerate any action or 
activities which would lead to any other 
result. The individuals who transgressed 
the rules of orderly trial procedure were 
quickly made to understand that such trans- 
gression would not be permitted. This, in 
all probability, offended the ego of a few 
trial counsel who for one reason or another 
found such courtroom discipline not to their 
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liking. It is submitted, however, that such 
a judicial attitude was precisely what the 
citizens of this Nation had a right to expect 
since it as much as any other aspect of 
judicial conduct, guarantees the true admin- 
istration of justice. 

With specific reference to the case of 
United States of America v. Joseph Venuto, 
No. 14668, March term, 1948, it should be 
known that Joseph Venuto, the defendant, 
was a slaughterer who was illiterate, being 
able only to write his name; that he filed 
income tax returns on the basis of which 
he was charged with the evasion of some 
$34,000 in taxes for the calendar years 1942 
to 1945, inclusive. He was brought to trial 
on March 7, 1949, and in a trial which lasted 
through March 10, 1949, the jury arrived at 
a verdict of “guilty.” An appeal was taken 
from the judgment entered on this verdict 
which appeal was disposed of by a reversal 
of the judgment and a remanding of the 
case for retrial. It was subsequent to the 
grant of the new trial that the defendant, 
Venuto, dismissed counsel who had tried the 
case and retained the writer. After a study 
of the record of trial, together with an ex- 
amination of such records as the defendant 
had and discussions with the defendant, it 
Was my conclusion that the defendant was 
clearly guilty as charged, although there 
were mitigating circumstances which could 
probably be presented to the court for con- 
sideration on imposing sentence. I, there- 
fore, advised the defendant to enter a plea of 
nolo contendere when the case was called for 
trial (which plea in Pennsylvania is tanta- 
mount to a plea of guilty), and he accepted 
my advice and did so, being sentenced there- 
upon to a term of imprisonment and a fine. 

The writer feels that while the foregoing 
has been rather lengthy, it should neverthe- 
less be brought to your attention for con- 
sideration and use in any debate which may 
precede final action by the Senate on Judge 
McGranery’s nomination. 

Respectfully yours, 
CLAUDE O. LANCIANO. 


Mr. President, a review of the cases in 
which Judge McGranery’s decisions were 
affirmed by the court of appeals is, in 
my judgment, worthy of a place in the 
Record. Therefore I ask unanimous 
consent that a memorandum or review of 
the instances in which Judge McGran- 
ery’s decisions have been affirmed by the 
court of appeals may be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REVIEW OF JUDGE McGraNery’s AFFIRMANCES 
BY THE COURT OF APPEALS 

1. Hassenplug v. Victor Lynn Lines, Inc., 
Appellant (163 F. 2d 828 (1947)). R. A. 
White for appellant; Russell Cooney for ap- 
pellee. Per curiam. (Biggs, Albert L. Ste- 
phens, Maris, circuit judges): “The judg- 
ment of the court below will be affirmed on 
3 of Judge McGranery, 71 F. Supp. 

2. McDonald v. Dykes and Victor-Lynn 
Lines, Inc., Dejendants and Third-Party 
Plaintiffs, Appellants (William J. O’Brien, 
Third-Party Defendants, Appellee) (163 F. 2d 
828 (1947)). R. A. White for appellants; 
Harold S. Baile (Pepper, Bodine & Stokes on 
the brief) for Appellee O'Brien; William P. 


judges): “The judgment of the court below 
will be affirmed on the opinion of Judge Mc- 
Granery, 6 F. R. D. 569.” 

3. George H. Evans & Co. v. United States 
et al. (169 F. 2d 500 (1948)). (Biggs, O’Con- 
nell, Kalodner, circuit judges—opinion by 
O'Connell. J.) Defendant, in trial court, 
moved to dismiss on grounds that: (1) the 
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claim was beyond the jurisdictional limit of 
the court and (2) the complaint did not 
state claim upon which relief could be 
granted against defendant. Trial court dis- 
missed on ground that action for breach of 
contract could not be spelled out of com- 
pelling plaintiff to proceed with the other 
construction while the plumbing litigation 
was pending. Court of appeals (1) agrees 
with trial court that as to agency defend- 
ants, plaintiff did not have to depend upon 
Tucker Act for jurisdiction, consequently 
$10,000 limitation therein inapplicable; (2) 
holds that motion to dismiss as to United 
States on ground of lack of jurisdiction 
should have been granted—United States did 
not consent to suit, plaintiff cannot base 
consent on Tucker Act since it does not rest 
thereon; (3) affirms dismissal since contract 
clause specifically ordered stoppage of part 
of work affected where city or utility lines 
refuses connections. 

4. In re Keliett Aircraft Corporation (173 
F. 2d 689 (1949)) (Biggs, chief judge: Me- 
Laughlin, Kalodner, circuit judges. Opinion 
by McLaughlin, judge; J. J. Brown for appel- 
lant; Charles A. Wolfe for appellee). Court of 
appeals holds that the parties voided con- 
tract of April 1946, by agreement the follow- 
ing October. Referring to trial court’s hold- 
ing that clause conferring leasing rights “on 
a basis to be determined” was severable, the 
court of appeals states: “There is ample 
evidence to justify that factual finding.” 

At 173 F. 2d 695, in denying petition for 
rehearing, court made plain that affirmance 
was without prejudice to whatever rights, if 
any, appellant Coldaire might have with re- 
spect to disaffirmance of October contract by 
trustees. 


5. Bonsall v. Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany (173 F. 2d 223). Philip Price for ap- 
pellant; Joseph Lord III for appellee (Biggs, 
chief judge; Maris and O'Connell, circuit 
judges). Per curiam, “The appellant has 
endeavored to set up numerous grounds for 
reversal and has urged each of them vigor- 
ously on this court. We have considered 
them carefully and can find no adequate ba- 
sis for setting aside the judgment of the 
court below. 

“Accordingly the judgment will be af- 
firmed.” 

6. Gibson v. International Freighting Cor- 
poration (173 F. 2d 591 (1949); certiorari de- 
nied, 338 U. S. 832). Abraham E. Freedman 
and William M. Alper for Gibson; Thomas 
E. Byrne, Jr., and Rowland C. Evans, Jr., for 
Freighting. (Goodrich, McLaughlin, and 
O'Connell, circuit judges—opinion by Me- 
Laughlin, C. J.) Personal injury action by 
seaman against general agent of ship. Judg- 
ment for defendant. Plaintiff appeals. De- 
fendant cross-appeals from order requiring 
defendant to pay to plaintiff the expenses of 
taking a defense deposition. Judgment and 
order affirmed. Pertinent comments by the 
court of appeals are: “We are satisfied that 
the district court in refusing to grant a new 
trial because of the offer of the testimony of 
Messrs, Scott and Clayton did not abuse its 
discretion. 

“Appellant asserts that the district judge 
in his charge based liability on negligence 
alone thus precluding recovery for unsea- 
worthiness; he also says that one of the de- 
tendant-appellee's points for charge which 
was affirmed and read to the jury, gave the 
latter an incorrect definition of unseaworthi. 
ness. A careful examination of the whole 
charge shows that there was no substantial 
error involved in connection with either of 
these items.” 

7. Michael v. Reading Company (174 F. 2d 
828 (1949)). Henry R. Heebner for appel- 


per question 

the appellant in this case is whether there 
was sufficient evidence of the defendant’s 
negligence to support the verdict of the jury 
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in favor of the plaintiff. We agree with the 
district court, for the reasons stated in the 
opinion of Judge McGranery denying the de- 
fendant’s motion for a new trial (82 F. Supp. 
54), that the evidence was sufficient. The 
judgment of the district court will be af- 
firmed.” 

8. Kwasizur v. Cardillo (175 F. 2d 235 
(1949), certiorari denied 338 U. S. 880). Her- 
man Fuiman for appellant; James P. Mc- 
Cormick for appellees. (Biggs, chief judge; 
Goodrich and Kalodner, circuit judges— 
opinion by Goodrich, J.) Brought under 
Longshoremen's and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensat on Act for injury to intestate; Judge 
McGranery, on reargument, set aside visit- 
ing judge’s view and reinstated order of 
Commissioner deciding adversely to claim- 
ant. No comment by court of appeals; sim- 
ply reviews evidence. 

9. United States v. The Dump Scows (175 
F. 2d 556 (1949), certiorari denied 338 U. S. 
871). S. B. Fortenbaugh, Jr., for appellants, 
Dump Scows; Joseph Henderson for appel- 
lants, tug James N. Knipe and another; Max 
Taylor, Washington, D. C., for appellee, 
(Biggs, chief judge; McLaughlin and O’Con- 
nell, circuit judges, per curiam.) “We have 
given careful consideration to the questions 
presented by the appeals in the instant cases 
and have examined the authorities cited by 
the parties. Since the cases are in admiralty 
our consideration is of course de novo. Our 
conclusions, however, are the same as those 
expressed by Judge McGranery in his clear 
opinion (77 F. Supp. 264, sub. nom.) The 
Norwich Victory). 

“Accordingly the degree of the court be- 
low will be affirmed in all respects.” 

10. Bakery & Confectionery W. I. U. v. Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. (177 F. 2d 684 (1949)). 
Charles J. Biddle for appellee; Edward Davis 
for appellant. (Goodrich, McLaughlin and 
O'Connell, circuit judges—opinion by O’Con- 
nell, J.) By union, against company, on be- 
half of employees compulsorily retired un- 
der retirement plan. Union claimed breach 
of contract, arguing that compulsory retire- 
ment was a “lay-off.” Relied on lay-off 
article. Court of appeals really takes last of 
three reasons given by Judge McGranery, ex- 
pands it, relies on it. States at one point 
(p. 687): 

“The district judge, granting a judgment 
on the pleadings in favor of defendant, found 
three cogent reasons for his conclusion: (1) 
the inconsistency of such interpretation with 
the assertion of the company throughout, 
that the plan was a prerogative of manage- 
ment; (2) the lack on an explicit reference 
to the plan in the 1947 contract; and (8) 
This phraseology (of the article) would not 
ordinarily encompass this kind of permanent 
separation from the employ of the com- 
pany.” 

11. Robak v. Pennsylvania R. Co. (178 F, 
2d. 485). Fully treated later in this memo- 
randum. 

12. Podovinnikof v. Miller (179 F. 2d 937 
(1950)). William Cohen for petitioner; 
James P. McCormick (G. A. Gleeson, F. W. 
Braden on the brief) for respondents. 
(Goodrich, McLaughlin, Hastie, circuit 
judges—opinion by Goodrich, circuit 
judge.) Petitioner sought review of de- 
portation order, relying on Administrative 
Procedure Act. Petition was dismissed by 
district court. Affirmed. Held: (1) District 
court was “in error” when it held that it 
had no jurisdiction; (2) court also dismissed 
for lack of m over indispensable 
parties—in this, it was “ correct.” 

13. Sklarof and Granoß v. Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company (184 F. 2d 575 (1950)). 
Leonard L. Creskoff for appellants; J. Peter 
Williams for appellee. (Biggs, chief judge; 
Kalodner and Hastie.) Per curiam. The 
issues presented by the appeal at bar are 
completely covered by the opinion of Judge 
McGranery filed in the court below (90 F. 
Supp. 961), and by that of Judge Parker in 
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Alwine v. Pennsylvania R. Co. (141 Pa. Super. 
558, 15 A. 2d 507). Nothing more need be 
said. Accordingly the judgment appealed 
from will be affirmed.” 

14. Pennsylvania Co. for Banking & Trusts 
v. United States (185 F. 2d 125 (1950)). 
Elizabeth B. Davis for appellant; Philip M. 
Hammett for appellee. (Goodrich, Kalod- 
ner, and Hastie, circuit judges). Per 
curiam. 

“This case presents the question whether 
United States bonds owned by a nonresident 
alien but physically present in this country 
at the time of the alien’s death are to be 
included in the decedent's gross estate and 
subject to Federal estate tax. The district 
court, following the second circuit decision 
in Jandorf’s Estate v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue (1948, 171 F. 2d 464), held 
that the bonds were not to be considered in 
measuring the estate tax (D. C. E. Pa. 
(1950) ), 91 F. Supp. 237). 

“We agree with the district court and 
with the second court. The question is 
a close one. All the points considered for 
and against the imposition of the tax were 
thoroughly considered in the second circuit 
opinion and, in turn, incorporated in the 
opinion of the district court. We do not 
think that anything we can say can add to 
the very thorough discussion which the nar- 
row problem has already received. 

“The judgment of the district court will 
be affirmed.” 

15. Kane v. Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publies et al. (189 F. 2d 303 (1951)). M. J. 
Vigderman for appellant; Joseph W. Hen- 
derson for appellees. En blanc. Opinion by 
Kalodner, judge. Trial court sustained per- 
emptory exception and dismissed libel for 
personal injuries. (Pp. 306-307: The court 
below cannot be said to have abused its dis- 
cretion in view of the facts that (1) the 
libellant was a longshoreman resident in 
Philadelphia, as was the respondent Haenn, 
(2) he was given ample opportunity to 
amend his libel pleading facts negativing 
prejudice and excusing his delay, and (3) 
it was only upon his failure to amend that 
the peremptory exception was sustained and 
his libel dismissed.” Certiorari denied (342 
U. S. 903). 

16. Kellett Aircraft Corp. v. Coldaire Corp. 
(191 F. 2d 231 (1951)). Charles A. Wolfe for 
appellant; J. J. Brown for appellee. (Biggs, 
chief judge; Maris and Staley, circuit judges; 
opinion by Staley, judge). District court af- 
firmed insofar as it allowed the claim of 
Coldaire for the value of the drawings in the 
amount of $5,000; reversed insofar as it al- 
lowed the claim of Coldaire for the recovery 
of the sum expended by it for the tooling. 
No significant language. 

17. Pugh v. Commonwealth Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company (decided March 13, 1952). 
(McLaughlin, Kalodner, and Staley, circuit 
judges; opinion by Kalodner, circuit judge.) 
Issue: Where a policy of fire insurance con- 
tains an endorsement that its terms and con- 
ditions at the time of any loss will be the 
same as the terms and conditions of a policy 
of coinsurance previously issued on the same 
property, is the second insurer relieved of 
lability by virtue of the fact that it received 
a smaller premium than its coinsurer? 

18. Lipscomb v. Groves (187 F. 2d 40 (1951)). 
Stark & Goldstein, for appellant; Krusen, 
Evans & Shaw, for appellees. (Maris, Mc- 
Laughlin, and Staley, circuit judges; opin- 
ion by McLaughlin, judge.) Seaman’s claims 
under Jones Act for personal injuries and for 
maintenance and cure. Negligence and un- 
seaworthiness phase: Court erred in charg- 
ing that without fault, the shipowners had 
the obligation of maintenance and cure aris- 
ing from the disability of the seaman, and so 
seaman had duty to disclose whatever he as 
an ordinarily prudent person should have 
known to have been material to the risk. 
Plaintiff Lipscomb was not seeking recovery 
without fault here; was resting on alleged 
negligence of appellees and unseaworthiness 
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of their vessel. Held also: (1) Error not to 
strike answer of doctor to hypothetical ques- 
tion since in answering he relied on vitally 
important facts outside the scope of those 
contained in hypothetical question; (2) 
deposition was erroneously admitted. Re- 
manded for new trial. Maintenance and 
cure phase: Affirmed. 

19. Petition of Therianos (171 F. 2d 886 
(1948)). Philip Dorfman for petitioners; 
Thomas F. Mount for respondent. (Biggs, 
Chief Judge; Goodrich and Kalodner, Circuit 
Judges—opinion by Biggs, C. J.) Greek con- 
sular official filed petition seeking arrest and 
imprisonment of four Greek seamen, to re- 
move them from vessel under Greek registry. 
District court overruled exceptions, no order 
or opinion yet filed. Seamen now seek writ 
of prohibition. Held, dismissed without 
prejudice. Only when court is clearly with- 
out jurisdiction will writ issue; we cannot 
say this in absence of findings of fact with 
respect to the exact nature of the dispute. 

20. Tye v. Hertz Drivurself (173 F. 2d 319 
(1949)). George E. Beechwood for appel- 
lant; M. E. Maurer for appellee. (Biggs, 
Chief Fudge: McLaughlin, Kalodner, Circuit 
Judges—opinion Kalodner, C. J.) Under 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Appeals prema- 
ture since no final judgment entered. 

21. Chudoff v. McGranery (179 F. 2d 869 
(1950)). Maurice Green for Chudoff; Jos- 
eph W. Henderson for respondent; Stewart 
Lynch, amicus curiae, (En blanc—opinion 
by Biggs, Chief Judge.) Plea in alternative 
for writ of prohibition or mandamus to di- 
rect Judge McGranery to permit petitioner to 
appear at bar of United States District Court 
for Eastern District Pennsylvania on behalf 
of named defendant or any other defendant 
and to allow him to enter plea or pleas. 
Held, moot. After admission to bar of east- 
ern district court, petitioner was permitted 
to appear with defendant, who entered a plea. 

22. Berger v. City of Philadelphia (Civil Ac- 
tion 7609). Dismissed without an opinion 
February 21, 1949. 

23. United States v. Baldi (96 F. Supp 100 
(1951)). En banc. Denial of writ of habeas 
corpus on ground of lack of jurisdiction. 
Judge McGranery with majority. Affirmed 
by Court of Appeals in 192 F. 2d 540. Case 
pending in United States Supreme Court. 

Robak v. Pennsylvania R. Co. (178 F. 2d 
485). (C. A. 3, December 27, 1949. Good- 
rich, McLaughlin, and Kalodner; Joseph S. 
Clark, Jr., for appellant railroad; Elwood S. 
Levy for appellee.) Sole ground of appeal: 
alleged error in charge to jury. Plaintiff 
was a laborer; part of her work was to re- 
move seats in passenger coaches. Two pos- 
sible theories of recovery: (1) strained con- 
genitally weak back in removing a seat stuck 
in place; (2) back condition, congenital or 
caused by tugging condition, aggravated by 
employer’s failure to assign to lighter work 
after notice of condition. 

Goodrich, C. J.: 

(1) Trial court spoke informally. “The 
colloquial method gains by its intimacy what 
it may lack in rhetorical flourish, * * * 
We think the question is whether, on the 
whole, the charge gave the jury the necessary 
legal instruction and whether it presented 
to them fairly questions which they had 
to decide. If it did, we think there is no 
reversible error even though some portions 
might be improved by polishing and other 
portions wholly deleted. 

“Judged by this test we do not think de- 
fendant has shown grounds for a new trial. 
The judge told the jury what the statute 
was under which recovery was sought. He 
emphasized to them their responsibility for 
judging facts and credibility of witnesses. 
He defined for them the negligence concept 
and reviewed what the plaintiff had claimed 
and the particulars of the defendant’s al- 
leged failure to exercise due care. He par- 


ticularized the definite items of recoverable 
damage and told them that there was no 
measurable standard for compensating pain 
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and suffering. Then he charged on the ef- 
fect of contributory negligence under the 
statute. This covered the case.” 

(2) There was conflict as to whether plain- 
tiff was instructed not to ask for help. Trial 
court should have so charged. But omission 
to do so did not constitute reversible error. 
“While it would have been better to have 
stated specifically that the defendant had 
denied the plaintiff's statement on this 
point, we do not believe that the jury could 
possibly forget it as this was one of the main 
points of the case.” 

(3) Trial court incorrectly first left to jury 
the issue of notice and response thereto (1. e., 
whether lighter work was given). Trial 
court corrected this, however. (Defendant 
conceded notice.) The correction was clear 
and categorical and left the issue plain.” 

(4) Any error on loss of earnings was cor- 
rected in a supplemental charge. Similarly, 
defendant’s objection to language on pain 
and suffering put to one side. “But it is 
elementary that there is no fixed standard 
for measuring pain and suffering and this is 
what, in effect, the jury was told. Any con- 
fusion there was about the duration of such 
suffering was cleared up by a further instruc- 
tion given at defendant's request. 

(5) “Finally, the appellant presses the 
argument that the charge as a whole is 
slanted in favor of the plaintiff. * * * 
We could hardly expect one who has lost a 
lawsuit to look at it from the same point of 
view as the victor. Several readings of the 
charge as a whole do not bear out the com- 
plaint made against it. We think it was not 
shaded in either party's favor.“ Court then 
speaks of trial court’s “gratuitous” descrip- 
tion of Federal Employers Liability Act, but 
ends opinion thus: “It is not without sig- 
nificance that the general objection to the 
charge as a whole did not appear in points 
raised by the defendant for a new trial. The 
impression of the charge at the time must 
have been different from that which was 
produced by a detailed inspection of the 
transcript when it appeared. Even without 
the benefit of the impression given by the 
charge at the time it was presented to the 
jury, we nevertheless think that taken as a 
whole the general atm created was 
not that which either side could successfully 
claim was prejudicial.” 

United States of America v. Arthur Emory 
Benson (Criminal No. 16,020). Thomas J. 
Curtin for plaintiff; Thomas D. McBride for 


defendant. 
Jury trial. Verdict: 


June 11-12, 1951: 
Guilty on all counts. 

June 18, 1951: Defendant’s motion for 
Vr cee of acquittal or for a new trial 

July 9, 1951: Supplemental to motion for 
judgment of acquittal filed. 

September 5, 1951: Hearing sur motion for 
judgment of acquittal. 

January 22, 1952: Order filed by Judge 
McGranery granting the defendant's motion 
for a new trial. 

March 19, 1952: New trial: Jury called and 
sworn. 

March 20, 1952: In open court: Defendant 
changed plea to nolo contendere. Eo die: 
Jury discharged, 

April 23, 1952: Sentence imposed: impri- 
sonment for 1 year and 1 day. Fine, $5,000 
and stand committed. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
now ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD, as 
a part of my remarks, a statistical list- 
ing of Judge McGranery’s judicial rec- 
ord. This memorandum shows that he 
made final disposition of 356 civil cases, 
either jury or nonjury; final disposition 
of 91 admiralty cases; that 651 defend- 
ants in criminal cases were arraigned 
before him; that there were 33 waivers 
of indictments; 132 changes of plea from 
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not guilty to guilty before trial; 83 
criminal trials; and 357 sentences in 
criminal trials. The memorandum shows 
that he heard 455 arguments in crim- 
inal or civil cases; that he filed 168 opin. 
ions in civil, criminal, or admiralty cases, 
and that of the cases he decided which 
were appealed to the circuit court of 
appeals. Judge McGranery’s decisions 
were affirmed in 23 cases, and were re- 
versed in 16 cases. 

So, Mr. President, I submit this memo- 
randum of his judicial record, for print- 
ing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA., OCTOBER 9, 1946 
Judge McGranery was assigned and dis- 

posed of the following number of cases: 

Final disposition, civil cases (jury and 


nonuy ) 356 
Final disposition, admiralty cases 91 
Defendants arraigned in criminal cases 651 
Waivers of indictments——— 33 
Change of pleas from “not guilty” to 

“guilty” before trial 132 
h t a ne DS ES ae 83 
Sentences in criminal cases 357 
Arguments (criminal and civil) 455 
Opinions filed (civil, criminal and ad- 

OOS) RCE ED ate eae SIS REE SEER 168 
Cases appealed to the circuit court of 

appeals: 

Judge McGranery affirmed__......... 23 

Judge McGranery reversed_....-.-.-. 16 


Cases of Judge McGranery appealed to 
Supreme Court from the circuit 
court of appeals: 

Certiorari denied in 3 cases in which 
the circuit court affirmed Judge 
McGranery. 

Certiorari denied in 2 cases in which 
the circuit court reversed Judge 
O EIEE. y Fo ic ——. ͤ — 2 

Certiorari allowed in 1 case where 
circuit court reversed Judge Mc- 
Granery. After argument, Supreme 
Court reversed circuit court of ap- 


TS a clase ͤ .. — one foe 1 
Cases appealed to the circuit court of 
appeals: 

Judge McGranery affirmed——— 23 
arg CE A E L 2 
2) 7 | aaea 16 
BO sg) ee ee E A 2 
TTT 3 

— 

Judge McGranery reversed_...-..... 16 
cya CERES RESIN ICL Bee eae 7 
E Np ENE eI SS TEC 8 
Arr. enaccessceeas 1 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, this 
brings me to the case of Clan-Na-Gael 
against James P. McGranery. As one of 
Irish descent, at one time I was a member 
of the Clan-Na-Gael. I know the Clan- 
Na-Gael. It is a great Irish patriotic 
organization. It tried, by soliciting funds 
in the United States and by other activi- 
ties, to bring about freedom of the land 
of parentage of the members of that 
Clan. The members of the Clan did 
much for the uplift of Ireland. Many, 
many very fine American citizens of 
Irish descent have belonged to that 
organization. 

The leader of the Irish Republic 
came to America to solicit aid for the 
Republican movement in Ireland. He 
was arrested at Detroit at the time when 
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the King and Queen were about to cross 
the international boundary line. There 
was no occasion for his arrest, yet he was 
arrested. Be that as it may, men and 
women of Irish descent in this country 
came to his assistance as best they could. 
They conferred with one of the outstand- 
ing members of the bar in Detroit, a 
member of the bar of whom the Senator 
from Michigan speaks in the very high- 
est terms, and requested him to arrange 
for bond. He arranged with the bonding 
company to put up a bond in the sum of 
$5,000. But in making the arrangement 
he was told that if anything should hap- 
pen he would have to indemnify the 
bonding company. He pledged his word 
to indemnify the bonding company. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. At this point, I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada whether it is not custom- 
ary in connection with obtaining bond 
in all cases such as this, that one must 
indemnify the bonding company against 
loss. 

Mr. McCARRAN. That has been my 
experience, but this was an unusual case, 
in that the word of the individual was 
accepted as security. He was of such 
high standing that the bonding company 
took his word rather than requiring a 
pledge of property or of other collateral 
of any kind. 

Mr. WELKER. Money was then ac- 
cumulated with which to indemnify the 
company, was it? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Let me go into 
that; and I am going to take the Mc- 
Granery view of it. Judge McGranery 
says the money was put up by a mem- 
ber of the Clan-Na-Gael, a man of Irish 
descent who lived in Philadelphia, whose 
name was McGarrity. It is possible to 
confuse the names McGranery and Mc- 
Garrity, so I shall watch myself. But 
the fact is that the bank account of Mc- 
Garrity shows that at that time he drew 
from the bank $5,000. He placed $4,000 
in the hands of McGranery at that time, 
McGranery then being a Representative 
in Congress. The other $1,000 he with- 
held for some reason or other. Mc- 
Granery held the $4,000, and within a 
few days received the other $1,000. Mc- 
Granery testified under oath—and there 
is not a word to controvert it—that the 
money was entirely in bills, one being 
a $1,000 bill, the remainder being $100 
bills, and that he placed the money in 
envelopes and put them in his safe, 
This occurred when he was a Repre- 
sentative in Congress. When he was 
later appointed Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral he went to the safe, removed the 
envelopes, and took them with him to 
the Department of Justice. The bond 
was in force between 4 and 5 years, 
during all of which time it was neces- 
sary that someone put up the money 
with which to pay the premium on the 
bond. McGranery put up that money 
out of his own pocket. 

In the meantime McGarrity, the man 
who had originally put up the money, 
died. His estate was probated, and it is 
still being probated in the courts in 
Philadelphia. Finally the man for 
whom the bond was put up left this 
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country. That was determined. He 
had departed this country, and in fact 
he might have departed this life. The 
last seen of him was when he was in 
Spain, where he was at the time taking 
passage for Ireland. After he left this 
country and after tle Department was 
certain that he had left this country, 
the bond was exonerated. All this time 
McGranery was holding $5,000 in cur- 
rency. A number of people representing 
the Clan-Na-Gael came to McGranery 
wanting him to turn the money over to 
the Clan-Na-Gael. He refused to do so 
because, he said, the money, if it be- 
longed to anyone, belonged to McGar- 
rity or to the McGarrity estate. 

Finally, after many attorneys had 
talked to him—and that is all true; 
there is no question that seven or eight 
attorneys talked to him—trying to per- 
suade him to deliver the money to the 
Clan-Na-Gael; he refused to do so. 
Suit was finally commenced against him, 
Mr. President, you should have seen 
the smirk and the smile upon the face 
of the man who instituted the suit, or 
who was the attorney who brought the 
suit—the bitterest enemy that McGran- 
ery had; so bitter that he told a mem- 
ber of the FBI who called on him that 
he would like to commit an act of vio- 
lence upon McGranery, an act, the de- 
scription of which would be revolting 
were I to mention it here. There was 
nothing he would not do to MeGranery. 
So, with gusto, Mr. President, if you 
please, he took the suit against Mc- 
Granery. He said so, and he boasted 
about it. He thought it was a good 
thing that he had something on Mc- 
Granery. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question at that 
point? 

Mr. McCARRAN,. I shall yield in a 
moment. 

As soon as the suit was instituted on 
behalf of the Clan-Na-Gael, McGranery 
filed a bill of interpleader. From that 
bill of interpleader I want to read his 
statement, but before doing that, I yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator spoke 
of Mr. Dilworth’s testimony. Did not 
Mr. Dilworth preface his whole testi- 
mony by saying that that suit was po- 
litically inspired by himself, Dilworth? 

Mr. McCARRAN. In substance. Iam 
reading now from the bill of interpleader 
filed by McGranery in the case which 
was instituted in behalf of the Clan-Na- 
Gael: 

15. Defendant claims no beneficial interest 


in the balance in his hands in the amount of 
$3,599. 


Mind you, Mr. President, the payment 
of premiums and the payment of attor- 
ney fees and other incidentals had been 
taken out by McGranery, and the money, 
to the amount of $3,599, was deposited 
into court. He said—and I continue: 

But he is a mere stakeholder. 

16. There is no dispute or controversy be- 
tween defendant and Katheryn McGarrity, 
the Reverend Peter McGarrity, and William 
C. Carroll, as executors of the estate of Jo- 
seph McGarrity, that the only sum for which 
the defendant is liable and required to ac- 
count is the balance in his hands in the 
amount of $3,599. 
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17. Defendant has paid into the registry of 
this court the sum of $3,599, to abide the 
judgment of this court. 


Preceding that—and I did not read 
it—there is a statement of disbursements 
made out of this fund, which he held out 
of the sum of $5,000, depositing the bal- 
ance into court. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. WELKER. Iam glad the Sena- 
tor, with the assistance of the Senator 
from Mississippi, brought into this de- 
bate the fact that the witness Dilworth 
was a bitter political and personal en- 
emy of Mr. McGranery. I ask the Sena- 
tor whether it is not a fact that if Dil- 
worth had evidence of malfeasance or 
dishonesty on the part of Mr. McGran- 
ery, he would have taken it to the griev- 
ance committee of the Philadelphia Bar 
Association or to the grievance commit- 
tee of the State Bar Association of the 
State of Pennsylvania, and would thus 
have bene able to do Mr. McGranery an 
irreparable injury by having him cited 
for disbarment, and that had there been 
anything wrong about the transaction in 
question, McGranery would without 
doubt have been disbarred by the bar 
association? 

Mr. McCARRAN, If he had any 
ground for it, he would have pursued 
that course, because his attitude was 
that he would do anything to get at Mc- 
Granery. 

Mr. WELKER. Is it not logical to 
conclude that if Dilworth had had a case 
against McGranery, he would have had 
him disbarred and ruined in public life? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I think that is a 
fair assumption. 

There was one attorney mentioned by 
the able Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
Fercuson], who came here while Me- 
Granery was in the Department of Jus- 
tice. He told the committee that there 
was an agreement whereby the Clan-Na- 
Gael would accept $2,500, that $1,500 was 
to be paid as a fee, and the balance paid 
out as incidental expenses. That is de- 
nied by Mr. McGranery. McGranery 
says that no such arrangement was ever 
arrived at and that no such arrange- 
ment was ever consummated, although 
the attorney returned from Philadelphia 
with signatures from representatives of 
Clan-Na-Gael to the effect that they 
would accept $2,500. All this time Mc- 
Granery was contending, and he con- 
tends until this very day, and will prob- 
ably contend until the last breath 
leaves his body, that the $5,000 belonged 
to the McGarrity estate and it was put 
up by McGarrity. 

One does not like to speak ill of the 
dead. I did not know Mr. McGarrity, 
but undoubtedly he was interested in 
what is known as the Irish Sweepstakes, 
and he was doing business and he did 
not want to have it brought out in front 
that he was the one who was putting up 
$5,000 for the head of the Irish Republic. 

That is only incidental. I do not 
think it amounts to anything. Excep- 
tion could be taken to my even mention- 
ing it except for a word here and there 
which fell from the lips of some of the 
witnesses. 
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However that may be, it was and will 
be the contention of McGranery that 
the money belonged to the McGarrity 
estate. He turned it in to the court and 
took the verdict of the jury and the 
decision of the judge. He turned in $5.40 
too much, and the jury so held. 

Here is another thing, Mr. President. 
Clan-Na-Gael has not got the money to 
this day. It is in the private account of 
a gentleman in New York who came 
down under subpena and who said that 
he represented the Clan-Na-Gael. Up 
to this time it has not been turned over, 
because, as I understand, there is no one 
to whom to turn it over. 

Mr. President, I shall now drop that 
subject and take up the Amerasia case. 
It seems to me it is taking up the time 
of the Senate for nothing, but McGran- 
ery was assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and it was at the time when there 
was to be a change in the head of the 
Department of Justice. Tom Clark was 
designated by the President to be At- 
torney General, and was awaiting con- 


_firmation by the Senate. He was then 


head of the criminal division of the De- 
partment of Justice. McGranery was 
assistant to the Attorney General and 
superior in position to Tom Clark. 

Then came the question of whether 
five or six individuals should be arrested 
for having purloined and taken from the 
State Department papers and docu- 
ments to which they were nct entitled. 
James McInerney was under Tom Clark 
in the Criminal Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. McInerney took the 
matter to Tom Clark and said, “Here is 
the record; here are the facts; there is 
a question whether we can get a con- 
viction.” 

Tom Clark told him, “This matter has 
to be settled within the next couple of 
hours because of the conference going 
on in San Francisco.” 

Then he was advised that the White 
House and the Department of State 
were very much concerned. 

Now comes a word confirming the sit- 
uation. Out of the grave it has come. 
I have in my hand, Mr. President, The 
Forrestal Diaries, and I read from page 
65 of that book, as follows: 


Major Correa (Mathias F. Correa, at the 
time a special assistant to the Secretary of 
the Navy) reported to me that the Depart- 
ment of Justice has evidence to the effect 
that Lieutenant Andrew Roth has been 
furnishing confidential and secret docu- 
ments to a man named Jaffe, head of a pub- 
lication named “Amerasia” in New York 
City. Jaffe has had intimate relationship 
with the Russian Consul in New York. 

Other departments of Government in- 
volved are the Office of Strategic Services, 
the Department of State, and the Foreign 
Economic Administration. 

Major Correa reported that it was proposed 
that Lieutenant Roth should be taken into 
surveillance Wednesday. He said that the 
F. B. I. thought that unless speedy action 
were taken, important evidence would be 
dissipated, lost, and destroyed. I pointed 
out the inevitable consequences of this 
action now would be to greatly embarrass 
the President in his current conversations 
with Stalin, because of the anti-Russian 
play-up the incident would receive out of 
proportion to its importance. 

I asked Captain Vardaman (Naval Aide to 
the President) to see to it that the Presi- 
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dent was informed in this matter, and I 
then called Mr. Edgar Hoover and suggested 
that he advise Mr. Tom Clark (then an as- 
sistant Attorney General) and have him 
also see that the President is in full infor- 
mation of all the facts in the matter as well 
as their implications. 


Mr. President, this was a matter of 
vital importance. Apparently it was so 
regarded by those in high places and in 
authority. So they were rushing the 
matter through. McGranery and Me- 
Inerney are in complete accord as to 
their judgment of what should take 
place. Notwithstanding the fact that 
McInerney says he doubted that they 
had evidence sufficient to convict, he 
says he went to McGranery’s office— 
there comes the rub—and McGranery 
says they talked over the telephone for 
2 minutes, while McInerney says he went 
to McGranery’s office and was there 15 
minutes. 

What difference does it make? Seven 
years had elapsed. There are no min- 
utes or records in the hands of McGran- 
ery, who had passed out of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and onto the bench in 
the meantime, while McInerney had the 
record in his hands all the time. It may 
possibly be true that McInerney is cor- 
rect in saying that they were together for 
15 minutes, discussing what? As to 
what they would do about arresting 
these people who were under suspicion 
at that time. It was the conclusion of 
McGranery and the conclusion of Mc- 
Inerney that the whole matter should be 
laid before the grand jury. McInerney 
says so, and McGranery says so. Those 
are the facts. So far as that transac- 
tion is concerned, McGranery comes 
here without the slightest blemish. 
What more could he do than say, “Pre- 
sent it all to the grand jury”?—and it 
was all presented to the grand jury. 

Mr. President, I shall take but a mo- 
ment longer. A great effort has been 
made to try to show that this nominee 
and his predecessors did not have a 
proper conception of the prerogatives of 
the Executive. MeGranery was in a 
most peculiar position. He was, and 
still is, a judge on the Federal bench. At 
the time he was before our committee, 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
was shortly to have presented to it the 
famous Steel case. There has been a 
wide divergence of opinion and judg- 
ment on the questions involved in the 
Steel case. I have my personal views, 
and they are very emphatic. I have ex- 
pressed them, and I shall express them 
again, so far as that is concerned. But 
someone else can think differently. 

What could the nominee for Attorney 
General say when he knew that the Steel 
case was pending before the Supreme 
Court of the United States? What do 
we sometimes say on the floor of the 
Senate when a matter that is pending 
before the Supreme Court of the United 
States comes up for discussion? We 
say, “Do not touch that legislation, be- 
cause the matter is pending before the 
Supreme Court of the United States.” 

Mr. McGranery was entirely right, in 
some of his answers, although he was 
being shot at pretty hard by some very 
able men, Let me tell Senators that 
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when one is under fire from the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON], one 
knows that he is under fire. That Sen- 
ator, with his fine training, splendid 
knowledge, and great legalistic back- 
grounds, knows how to shoot, and he 
shoots from the shoulder. 

McGranery in many instances was 
getting crossfire, and if he uttered some 
funny expressions, I do not blame him. 
Perhaps some of us might be even more 
funny if we were under the same strain, 
in the same conditions, and under the 
same circumstances, 

Mr. President, I am about to close. 
I lay before the Senate of the United 
States the fate of Mr. James P. Mc- 
Granery. If the Senate rejects his nom- 
ination, he can go back to the bench, 
perhaps with a broken heart. If the 
Senate confirms his nomination it puts 
the stamp of approval on a man who, 
in my judgment, is honest, sincere, God- 
fearing, and fair-minded. 

It has been said that there is a jewel 
in the toad’s head; there are sermons in 
stones, there is good in everything. Jim 
McGranery, rising from a lowly birth to 
a place of great prominence, will, in my 
judgment, demonstrate the fact that 
greatness can come out of obscurity, and 
I predict that he, as head of the De- 
partment of Justice, will be a great leader 
and will have a great administration. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
had intended to make a short statement, 
but I know the Senate is anxious to vote 
upon the pending nomination. There- 
fore, I shall confine my statement to a 
few words. 

James P. McGranery is a man of in- 
tegrity and ability, as is borne out by a 
perusal of his record. As has been well 
presented by the able Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. McCarran], Mr. McGranery 
is to be commended for being willing to 
give up a life position in order to serve 
in another position for only a few 
months, under a man to whom he owes 
his present appointment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
think any words of mine would be alto- 
gether surplusage after the very eloquent 
address by the Senator from Nevada. 
However, I have known Mr. McGranery 
for many years. I knew him when he 
was in the Department of Justice, and 
I have had personal knowledge of him 
and of his family. On the basis of my 
personal knowledge of Mr. McGranery, 
I have no hesitation in expressing, with- 
out reservation, complete confidence in 
his integrity and ability. 

As the majority leader has just said, 
I feel that by Mr. McGranery’s willing- 
ness to sacrifice his position upon the 
Federal bench, which could not be 
touched, in order to respond to the call 
of the President, he has demonstrated 
his capacity. 

I am willing to add this additional 
word: Since the hearings took place, I 
have talked personally with Mr. McGran- 
ery and have questioned him myself 
about points which have been raised 
against him. Upon the basis of my ques- 
tions and his answers to me, I reiterate 
my confidence in his integrity and ability. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pas- 
TORE in the chair). The question is, Will 
the Senate advise and consent to the 
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nomination of James P. McGranery to 
be Attorney General? 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hennings Monroney 
Anderson Hickenlooper Morse 
Bennett Hill Mundt 
Benton Hoey Murray 
Bridges Holland Neely 
Butler, Md. Humphrey Nixon 
Butler, Nebr. Hunt O'Mahoney 
Cain Ives Pastore 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Case Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Clements Kem Schoeppel 
Connally Kilgore Seaton 
Cordon Knowland Smathers 
Douglas Lehman Smith, Maine 
Duff Long Smith, N. J. 
Dworshak Malone Sparkman 
Eastland Martin Stennis 
Ellender McCarran Taft 
Ferguson McClellan Thye 
Frear McFarland Tobey 
Green McKellar Watkins 
Hayden McMahon Welker 
Hendrickson Millikin Williams 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The question is, Will 
the Senate advise and consent to the 
nomination of James P. McGranery to be 
Attorney General of the United States? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland (when his 
name was called). On this vote I have 
a pair with my senior colleague [Mr. 
O’Conor]. If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “yea.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON (when his name 
was called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the distinguished senior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson]. If 
he were present and voting, he would 


vote “yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” I therefore with- 
hold my vote. 


The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. GEORGE], the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Moopy], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor], the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 
are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], and the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] are absent by 
leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MayYBanx] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official business. 

The Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. SmrrH] is absent because of illness. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 


GILLETTE], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Moopy], and 
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the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] would vote “yea.” 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Iannounce that 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Brew- 
STER], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. JENNER], the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. McCartuy], and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopez] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS], and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WI EVT] are absent by leave 
of the Senate for the purpose of attend- 
ing the Conference of the International 
Council for Christian Leadership at The 
Hague. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Ecton] and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Youne] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. LANGER] and 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopce] would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. BREWSTER] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Maine 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Ohio would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 52, 
nays 18, as follows: 


YEAS—52 
Aiken Hoey Morse 
Anderson Holland Mundt 
Benton Humphrey Murray 
Bridges unt eely 
Butler, Nebr. Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Case Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Clements Kilgore Russell 
Connally Lehman Saltonstall 
Douglas Long Smathers 
Duff Malone Smith, N. J 
Eastland Martin Sparkman 
Ellender McCarran Stennis 
Frear McClellan Thye 
Green McFarland Tobey 
Hayden McKellar Welker 
Hennings McMahon 
Hill Monroney 

NAYS—18 
Bennett Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Cain Ives Seaton 
Capehart Kem Smith, Maine 
Cordon Knowland Taft 
Dworshak Millikin Watkins 
Ferguson Nixon Williams 

NOT VOTING—26 

Brewster George Maybank 
Bricker Gillette McCarthy 
Butler, Md. Hendrickson Moody 
Byrd Jenner O'Conor 
Carlson Kefauver Smith, N. C. 
Dirksen Kerr Underwood 
Ecton Langer Wiley 
Flanders Lodge Young 
Fulbright Magnuson 


So the nomination of James P. Mc- 
Granery to be Attorney General of the 
United States was confirmed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
legislative business. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


THE PRESIDENT AND BIG BUSINESS 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
have prepared a statement on the sub- 
ject of big-business man in Government. 
In a moment I shall ask unanimous con- 
sent to have that statement printed in 
the body of the Recorp, along with the 
remarks which I shall make at this time. 

Mr. President, the present occupant of 
the White House has listened to the dic- 
tates of prudence and has announced 
that he will not seek reelection. I can 
only applaud that decision. 

But even though he has openly dis- 
avowed any ambition to succeed himself, 
Mr. Truman continues to employ for po- 
litical purposes a malicious untruth in 
his attempts to tag the Republican Party 
as the tool of big business. 

The truth is that no administration 
under any party has so alined itself 
with big business as has that of Harry 
S. Truman and his Democratic machine. 

But what does Fresident Truman seek 
to have the people of the country be- 
lieve? Last Saturday, in a purely po- 
litical speech before the Americans for 
Democratic Action, here in Washington, 
the President said: 

The Republican Party is the party of big 
business and * * * would like to turn 
the country back to the big corporations, and 
the big bankers to run as they see fit. 


In another part of the same speech, 
the President asserted: 

The Republican Party is the party of re- 
action and the party of special privilege. 


In still another part of this political 
speech the President said of Republican 
Party leaders: 

Their hearts lie with the corporations and 
not with the working people. 


In the same speech, Mr. Truman de- 
scribed as a good presidential candi- 
date, Mr. Averell Harriman, a wealthy 
man and a member of the Wall Street 
clique that the President constantly be- 
rates in his politically inspired attacks. 

Mr. Truman, for his own political gain, 
distorts the truth. He overlooks the 
facts. He assails for political advan- 
tage the very men of big business, both 
Republicans and Democrats, whom he 
has called upon repeatedly to do the top 
tasks confronting this country. 

I have undertaken a study of this po- 
litical trickery. 

Let us see what this study discloses 
concerning President Truman’s charges 
about business influences in Government, 

Mr. President, as I have said, the Presi- 
dent of the United States has been at- 
tacking big business and those whom he 
has called men of privilege and Wall 
Streeters. In fact, there is hardly any 
uncomplimentary name the President 
has not called such persons. 

Furthermore, the President would like 
to make the American people believe 
that the Republican Party is the party of 
those whom he calls by such names— 
almost every uncomplimentary name to 
be found in the dictionary. Yet by the 
statement which I have prepared, and 
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which I am submitting for the RECORD, 
I have shown how widely the President 
has made use of men of wealth and 
outstanding position. Thus, it is rather 
difficult for me to understand how the 
President can make the statements he 
has made. 

So, Mr. President, it seems that the 
President of the United States has 
reached the height of hypocrisy; that is 
demonstrated by the record, or the state- 
ment I have prepared, which will be 
printed in the body of the Record, where 
it will be available for everyone to read. 
In that statement I have listed the names 
of approximately 150 businessmen who 
the President would make the American 
people believe are among those who are 
said by him to be men of privilege or 
Wall Streeters or men to whom could 
be applied scornful or all the other un- 
pleasant names the President has chosen 
to use. However, Mr. President, the 
record shows that those men are a part 
of President Truman’s own administra- 
tion. 

Personally, Mr. President, I like the 
idea of having big-business men and 
little-business men and labor leaders and 
representatives of all other groups and 
everyone else take part in our Govern- 
ment and their Government. I think 
they should do so. I simply object to 
the hypocrisy on the part of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in having these 
so-called big-business men in his ad- 
ministration, but at the same time con- 
demning them. 

If I correctly recall, those who founded 
our present form and type of govern- 
ment were men of means. I think I am 
correct when I say that the Father of 
our Country, George Washington, lived 
in what probably was one of the most 
expensive homes in the entire country 
at that time. All of us have visited 
Mount Vernon, as the present Presiding 
Officer and I have done many times. 
If we study the record of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence and of 
the others who founded our country, 
we find that they were men who were 
able to accomplish much and they were 
leaders in their communities. 

I have always thought—and I still 
think so—that all persons should havz 
a part in their Government. 

I simply rise to call to the attention of 
the Senate and to the attention of the 
country the fact that the present Presi- 
den. of the United States uses persons of 
means and persons connected with big 
business, but then tries to tell the Na- 
tion that he does not do so and tries to 
associate some sinister motive with 
everything that such persons do. 

In closing, Mr. President, I wish to 
ask a question: How gullible does the 
present President of the United States 
think the American people are, and what 
is the limit of the hypocrisy in which 
the present President of the United 
States indulges when he tries to sell 
the American people the idea that big- 
business men are bad, but at the same 
time proceeds to use them in his own 
administration? 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent to have the statement I have 
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prepared printed at this point in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


LESSONS IN POLITICAL MYTHOLOGY—THE PARTY 
or Bic BUSINESS AND THE PARTY OF THE 
PEOPLE 

(By Senator HOMER E. CAPEHART) 

A canard long employed by the succeed- 
ing administrations of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Harry S. Truman has been to label the 
Republican Party as the party of big busi- 
ness and to apply the label as a form of 
political epithet. 

The Democrats have supported their charge 
by pointing to the many businessmen, bank- 
ers, and men of wealth who served in Re- 
publican administrations. 

The obvious strategy is to clothe the 
Democratic Party as the party of the little 
people, the champion of the common man. 

This canard can be punctured with facts. 

Big business is not peculiar to the Re- 
publican Party—or even to one political 
party. The Democratic Party under Roose- 
velt and Truman, it can be shown, has alined 
itself with men from big business to an 
extent exceeding any previous administra- 
tion, by any party. 

The roster of Wall Streeters, bankers, in- 
dustrialists, tycoons, and lawyers of wealth 
and influence called upon repeatedly by 
Roosevelt and Truman to fill top-ranking 
Federal policy jobs reads like a Who's Who 
of Big Business. 

Nearly 150 representatives of big busi- 
hess who have been drafted for policy jobs 
by the administration, are listed in this re- 
lease, together with their major Federal and 
private business connections. 

No facet of the American big business 
enterprise system is missing from the pic- 
ture of Democratic Party administration as 
presented by this roster. However, it must 
be emphasized it is not the purpose of this 
release to direct criticism at any of the men 
listed. 

Rather, it is to give the lie to the con- 
temptibly false insinuation by the admin- 
istration that the very employment of big 
business representatives in Government is 
against the interests of the little man. 

The men listed are men whose ability, 
industry, initiative, and influence have 
served under the American individual enter- 
prise system to earn for them the distinc- 
tion, not the slur, of Big Business. 

Some are Republicans. More are Demo- 
crats, as evidenced by voting registration, 
or other intent, and by repeated and sub- 
stantial campaign contributions to the Dem- 
ocratic Party. 

For any administration to fail to utilize 
men of proven ability would be a derelic- 
tion of duty. It is a question of the best 
man for the job. Similarly, it is a dereliction 
of faith for the administration to rely upon 
men with Big Business connections, while 
at the same time leveling smear epithets 
for purely political purposes. 

Pranklin D. Roosevelt found strong politi- 
cal medicine in the bottle he labeled “eco< 
nomic royalists,” and the Democratic Party 
has been quaffing this heady mixture ever 
since. 

President Truman, more than once, in 
his own words, has amply illustrated this 
facility for double dealing by the adminis- 
tration. 

In his 1948 campaign speeches, the Presi- 
dent repeatedly belabored the “Wall Street 
gluttons of privilege” and forecast ruin for 
the country if they were to get control. 

The President never misses a shot to get 
in a dig about the people of special privilege, 
the special interests and always he brands 
them reactionaries and connects them with 
the Republican Party. 
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Conveniently overlooked by the President 
in his own consistent use of these so-called 
gluttons of privilege. 

Secretary of Defense Robert A. Lovett is 
a former partner of the influential Wall 
Street firm of Brown Bros., Harriman & 
Co. Averell Harriman, Director of the Mu- 
tual Security Agency and holder of a half- 
dozen other top-ranking policy posts under 
Truman, also was associated with this firm. 
The Nation's first Secretary of Defense, the 
late James Forrestal, was president of Dillon, 
Read & Co., one of the Nation’s largest invest- 
ment firms. 

The President also could have mentioned 
W. Stuart Symington, president of Emerson 
Electric Co.; William McChesney Martin, for- 
mer president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change; Charles E. Wilson, president of Gen- 
eral Electric Co.; and others who have di- 
rected policy from Federal posts. 

Secretary of State Acheson has been asso- 
ciated between periods of Government em- 
ployment with a law firm which has drawn 
huge retainers as the representatives of for- 
eign governments. 

It was President Truman, too, who, in the 
1948 campaign, stated: 

“On the one side, there is the Wall Street 
way of life and politics. Trust the leader. 
Let big business take care of prices and 
profits. That is the philosophy of the Re- 
publican Party.” 

Apparently it also is the Truman philoso- 
phy, with its theories of planned economy 
(by the bureaucrats) and its attempts to 
plan the lives of all citizens. 

Roger L. Putnam, the President’s personal 
choice to head the Economic Stabilization 
Agency, which holds virtual life and death 
authority over American industry, fills the 
big business classification. Putnam is one of 
the Nation’s largest manufacturers of pack- 
age machinery, is a director of a large ma- 
chine and gear firm and a Springfield, Mass., 
bank. 

Putnam’s predecessor as Economic Stabi- 
lizer, Eric Johnston, is a former president of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, a 
former president of the Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America, and a director of United 
Air Lines, the Bank of America, an insurance 
firm, and several banks. 

How, then, does President Truman expect 
to justify to the American people his canard 
that the Republican Party represents the 
“special interests” as exemplified by Wall 
Street and big industry? 

The present high stature of big business 
in the policy councils of the Democratic ad- 
ministration dates back to about 1938. 

In 1933, with the advent of Roosevelt in 
the White House, an army of teachers, social 
workers, economists, poets, lawyers, and in- 
tellectual buccaneers descended on Washing- 
ton to preach and put into practice the 
gospel of the more abundant life. 

For 5 years thereafter the Nation’s ailing 
economy was dosed up with every social 
nostrum these dreamers and spenders of 
other people’s money could conjure up—only 
to have the 1937 depression take the country 
back to 1932 levels. 

By 1938 it had become evident that the 
administration would founder if the country 
were left in the hands of this small bunch 
of zealots. The transition of replacing 
these intellectual adventurers with men of 
proven ability from the American competi- 
tive system of business was begun. 

The alliance of the Truman administra- 
tion with the representatives of big busi- 
ness, which it at the same time smears as 
“gluttons of privilege,” reached its zenith 
during World War II. If America were to 
survive, brains were needed, it was conceded. 
In this emergency Truman turned to men 
with a record of success. 

Once committed to the success formula of 
big business, the Truman administration 
has invaded practically all fields of private 
industry and enterprise for talent. 
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Representatives from U. S. Steel, Republic 
Steel, General Motors, Standard Oil, Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph, and Aluminum 
Co. of America are frequent on the list of 
men called upon by the administration to 
fill policy posts. 

There is a liberal sprinkling of interna- 
tional financiers from such investment con- 
cerns as Dillon, Read & Co.; J. P. Morgan 
& Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and others. 

The Union Pacific and a number of other 
railroads, the Greyhound Corp., a half- 
dozen air and steamship lines, numerous in- 
surance companies, General Foods Corp., 
U. S. Rubber Co., Lever Bros., Merck & Co., 
Eastman Kodak, National Broadcasting Co., 
and other radio chains—these are but a few 
of big business concerns from whom Roose- 
velt and Truman have obtained officials for 
Government posts. The attached list 
furnishes background. 

The alliance of the Truman administra- 
tion with big business is not confined to the 
filling of policy posts. It extends to the 
granting of big orders and contracts, and to 
all other phases of Government operations, 

This relationship is no more graphically 
reflected than in the mammoth Federal 
spending under the defense program and the 
disposition of billions of dollars in defense 
contracts. 

It is beyond coincidence that a select few 
manufacturers are receiving the lion’s share 
of defense contracts and that officials or 
former officials of these same firms simul- 
taneously hold top-ranking Federal posts. 

Ten large manufacturing companies have 
been handed 40 percent of the total dollar 
volume of defense contracts since Korea; 50 
companies command almost two-thirds of 
the dollar volume of defense contracts 
(S. Rept. 551, 82d Cong.). 

“These top 50 concerns have received many 
contracts for which there were alternative 
sources of supply equally competent to per- 
form the work satisfactorily,” the Senate 
Select Committee on Small Business reported, 

A continuation of this trend may “en- 
trench monopoly beyond hope of dislodg- 
ment in our time,” the committee warned. 

The Truman administration-big business 
alliance goes one logical step further. 
Many of these same men of big business are 
alined with the Democratic Party and are 
frequent and heavy contributors to the 
Democratic campaign funds. 

An examination of Democratic Party con- 
tribution lists in National and State cam- 
paigns discloses hundreds of donations from 
big business and representatives of big 
business on the attached list. 

The use by the Truman administration of 
the talents of big business is of itself not 
subject to condemnation. It does make the 
case that the Democratic Party is closely al- 
lied with big business. Republicans, even in 
their hey day, never had such extensive big- 
business connections. 

The compilation of such a list as presented 
herewith offers inescapable proof that not 
the Republican Party but the Democratic 
Party is, indeed, the party now of big 
business. 

In the record of no other administration, 
Republican or Democratic, is it possible to 
compile such a formidable array of big 
business, integrated with the operator of 
the Federal Government. 

It is inconceivable the American people are 
80 gullible as to swallow the false big busi- 
ness propaganda as voiced by President 
Truman and other Democratic Party politi- 
cians against the Republican Party if the 
truth is presented to them. 

GOVERNMENT AND BIG BUSINESS 


Dean Acheson: Government posts: Secre- 
tary of State. Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, 1933; Assistant Secretary of State, 1941; 
Under Secretary of State, 1945-47. Business 
connections: Between periods of Govern- 
ment employment is associated with Coving- 
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ton, Burling, Rublee, Acheson & Shorb, influ- 
ential international law firm which repre- 
sents foreign governments in United States 
loan and financial transactions. 

Jesse Alston Adams: Government post: 
Member, Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
Business connections: executive vice presi- 
dent, Westfield, N. J., Federal Savings and 
Loan Association, 1932-47; director, West- 
field Trust Co.; member, board of governors, 
National Savings and Loan League. 

Bernard Baruch: Government posts: for- 
mer adviser to War Mobilizer James M. 
Byrnes; named by Franklin D. Roosevelt to 
head United States synthetic-rubber pro- 
gram; United States representative on the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commission; 
has held numerous other advisory Federal 
posts. Business connections: International- 
ly known financier; member, New York Stock 
Exchange. 

Herman Baruch: Government posts: spe- 
cial representative, Board of Economic War- 
fare, in Brazil; Ambassador to Portugal, 
1945-47; Ambassador to Netherlands, 1947-49. 
Business connections: member, Baruch 
Bros., New York Stock Exchange, 1903-18 
(Bernard M. Baruch); associated with H. 
Hentz & Co., New York banking firm, 1918-42, 

William L. Batt: Government posts: Mu- 
tual Security Agency representative to the 
United Kingdom; Vice Chairman, War Pro- 
duction Board; member, Combined Raw Ma- 
terials Board; special envoy of President to 
Moscow with rank of Ambassador. Business 
connections: head of SKF Industries since 
1923; director of SKF Industries, Ltd., of 
Canada; director, Philadelphia National 
Bank. 

Charles U. Bay: Government post: Ambas- 
sador to Norway. Business connections: 
Senior partner, A. M. Kidder & Co., Wall 
Street brokerage firm: director, First Na- 
tional Bank of Bridgeport; chairman of the 
board, Bay Petroleum Corp.: director, Amer- 
ican Export Lines; president and director, 
Connecticut Railway & Lighting Co. 

Senator WILLIAM BENTON: Government 
posts: Assistant Secretary of State, 1945- 
47; member, Advisory Committee on Co- 
ordination of Inter-American Affairs; Vice 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees, Commit- 
tee for Economic Development; Vice Chair- 
can, United States delegation to UNESCO 
Conference, London, 1945 and other mis- 
sions. Business connections: Wealthy ad- 
vertising executive; founded advertising firm 
of Benton & Bowles; chairman of the board 
of Encyclopedia Britannica (United States 
and Canada); chairman of the board, Muzak 
Corp.; Associated Music Publishers, Subserip- 
tion Radio, Inc. 

Adolf Augustus Berle, Jr.: Government 
posts: Ambassador to Brazil, 1945-46; spe- 
cial counsel for Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, 1933-34; Assistant Secretary of 
State, 1938-44; member of United States 
delegations to South America, Europe. 
Business connections: Wealthy attorney, firm 
of Berle, Berle, Agee & Land, of New York: 
authority and lecturer on finance, Harvard 
Business School; treasurer and director, 
American Molasses Co. 

Anthony A. J. Drexel Biddle, Jr.: Govern- 
ment posts: Retired from diplomatic servici . 
Long succession of diplomatic posts in Po- 
land, Norway, France, Belgium, Netherlands, 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Luxem- 
bourg. Business connections: Scion of 
wealthy family; engaged in shipping busi- 
ness, mining activities in South Africa. 

Eric Harbeson Biddle: Government posts: 
Economic Cooperation Administration, 1948, 
on mission to Greece and also to Korea; De- 
partment of State, 1947, as special assistant 
to Director, International Information and 
Cultural Affairs; special assistant to Secre- 
tary General, United Nations, 1946; headed 
special mission of President to Great Britain, 
1942-47. Business connections: Investment 
banker, 1922-25; managed electric railroad 
and motor bus companies, 1925-32, 


1952 
Prancis Biddle: Government posts: Chair- 
man, National Labor Relations Board, 1984 


Biddle, Paul & Jayne, Philadelphia law firm, 
1912-15; Barnes, Biddle & Myers, 1917-39. 


Management, 1941; Minister to Great Britain 
tion, 1941; Administrator, Census of Unem- 


: Senior vice president, Chase Na- 


Stabilization, 1946; Member War Production 
Board, 1943-46; Chairman, Economic Sta- 
bilization Board, 1946; American Delegate to 
United Nations Scientific and Cultural Or- 


connections: 
firm of Benton and Bowles; Member of Board 
of Directors, Encyclopedia Britannica and 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Ltd. 
John Nicholas Brown: Government post: 
Assistant Secretary of Navy for Air, 1946. 
Business 


House Corp.; known as infant (1900) as 
“richest baby in the world”; Treasurer and 
Director Brown Land Co.; Member, Rhode 
Island Port Authority. 

David K. E. Bruce: Government posts: For- 
mer Ambassador to France; nominated as 
Under Secretary of State; helped 


connections: Former son-in-law of Andrew 
Melion, Former Secretary of the Treasury; 
lawyer; Director, Aluminum Company of 
America; son of late Senator William Cabell 
Bruce; was born to wealth. Brother of 
James Bruce. 

James Bruce: Government posts: Financial 
advisgr to Board of Directors, Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, 1933-34; Ambassador to 
Argentina, 1947-51. Business connections: 
Vice president, Atlantic Exchange Bank, 
1921-26; vice president, International Ac- 
ceptance Bank, 1926-27; vice president, Chase 
National Bank, 1927-31; president, Baltimore 
Trust Co., 1931-33; vice president, National 
Dairy Products Corp.; director, Commercial 
Credit Co., Maryland Casualty Co., Republic 
Steel Co.. National Dairy Products Corp., 
Standard Gas & Electric Co., American Air- 
lines, Inc., Bayway Terminal Corp., Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board of New York City, 
General American Investors, Pennsylvania 
Coal & Coke Co., Utilities Equities Corp., 
American & Hawaiian Steamship Co., Fidel- 
ity-Phoenix Fire Insurance Co., and General 
Cigar Co. Brother of David K. E. Bruce. 

Ellsworth Bunker: Government post: Am- 
bassador to Argentina. Business connec- 
tions: Chairman of board of National Sugar 

Co.: director, American Hawatian 
Steamship Co., General Baking Co., Bankers 
Trust Co.; trustee, Atlantic Mutual Indem- 
nity Co. 


Benjamin J. Buttenweiser: Government 


Paul C. Cabot: Government post: War Pro- 
duction Board, 1241-42. Business connec- 
tions: Banker, Brookline, Mass.; director, J. 
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P. Morgan & Co., National Dairy Products 
Tampa 


Service; industrial member, National Re- 


Mediation Board, 1941; member, National 


Bank of Utah. 
William L. Clayton: Government posts: 
National Commissioner: 


Headed Anderson, Clayton & Co., cotton 
brokers, firm considered largest in ee 
Handled millions in Marshall 

Clark Clifford: Government posts: — 
counsel to the President, 1946; member of 
Was commander 


Merit for service to United States in comnec- 
tion with development of synthetic rubber. 
Special director, rubber programs, War Pro- 
duction Board, 1945. Business connections: 
President, B. F. Goodrich Co.; former vice 
president, Dunlap Tire & Rubber Co.; direc- 
tor, 


president, Second National Bank of Bucyrus; 
superintendent of banks for Ohio, 1943-47, 
Walter E. Cosgriff: Government post: Di- 
rector, Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Business connections: Chairman of the 
board, First National Bank, Caldwell, Idaho; 
t and director, Adams County Bank, 
Idaho; vice president and director, First Na- 
tional Bank, Rawlins, Wyo., president and 
director. First National Bank, Vale, Oreg. 
Myron M. Cowen: Government posts: Am- 
bassdor to Philippines since 1949; formerly 
Ambassador to Australia, 1948-49. Business 
connections: Partner of Watters, Cowen & 
Baldridge, Washington, D. C., 1933-48, cor- 
porate law firm, finance cases, etc. 
Leo T. Crowley: Government posts: For- 


poration, 1943-51; Director, Office of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, 1943. Business connections: 
President, General Paper & Supply Co.; chair- 
man of the board, Standard Gas & Electric 
Co.; chairman of the board, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacifice Ratlroad. 


1915-16; Economic Advisor to Wilson at Ver- 
sailles, 1918; Ambassador to Russia, 1936-38; 
Ambassador to Belgium and Minister to Lux- 
55 1938-39; special envoy of Franklin 

D. Roosevelt to Russia to confer with Stalin, 
1943; special envoy of Truman to confer with 
Churchill, 1945; special adviser with rank of 
Ambassador to Potsdam Conference, 1945; 


1986-41; has 


ing loans, etc. 
Ralph K. Davies: Government posts: Dep- 
uty Petroleum Administrator for War, 1942- 
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46; vice chairman, United States Petroleum 
Board; member, President’s mission to Lon- 


dent, International Emulsions Co.; 

executive vice president and president, 

Stations, ; president, American 

Oit Co.: chairman of boerd, 
Independent Inc.; 


fred P. Sloan PORRADA 

William H. Draper, Jr.: Government posts: 
eo pen smart to supervise European 
Under Secretary of the Army, 


aid programs; 
1947-49; Mutual Security Agency. Busi- 
mess connections: On leave of absence as 
vice president of Dillon, Read & Co.;: for- 
merly associated with Bankers Trust Co., 
National City Bank of New York. 
Allen W. Dulles: Government 


John Foster Dulles: Government post: 
— — —¼ũ 
ment of State. Business connections: 
pas cit Wik: —„—̃ —iẽ 
Cromwell; director, International Nickel Co., 
Bank of New York; member, New York State 
pase yap cerns Caena, American Agricul- 

Chemical Co.. American Bank Note 


president and director, General Foundry and 
eee Co.:; director, Kold-Hold Man- 
ufacturing Co 

Ferdinand Eberstadt: Government posts: 
Former Vice Chairman, War Production 
Board; Chairman, Army and Navy Munitions 
Board; credited with drafting the Unifica- 
tion Act. Business connections: Investment 
banker; former partner, Dillon, Read & Co.;: 
president and director, Chemical Fund. Inc., 
and F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc., investment 
House: director, Emerson Radio and Phono- 
graph, Inc., Braniff Airways, James Talcott, 
Inc., W. L. Maxson Corp., and American 
Barge Line, Inc. 
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Marriner S. Eccles: Government posts: 
Former Chairman, Board of Governors, Fed- 
eral Reserve System; Board of Economic 
Stabilization, 1942-1946; Assistant to Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, 1934, Business con- 
nections: banker; inherited fortune; organ- 
ized 28 bank chains in three Western States; 
Official of Amalgamated Sugar Corp., Utah 
Construction Co., Eccles Hotel Co., Mountain 
States Implement Co., Stoddard Lumber Co. 

Charles Edison: Government posts: For- 
mer Secretary of the Navy; held jobs with 
National Recovery Administration and Na- 
tional Emergency Council. Business connec- 
tions: Former Governor of New Jersey; son of 
Thomas Alva Edison, the inventor; president 
and director, Thomas A. Edison, Inc.; Pohat- 
cong Railroad Co.; director, International 
Telephone and Telegraph. 

Rudolph M. Evans: Government post: 
Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System. 
Business connections: Associated with Allied 
Machinery Co. of America; director, Laurens 
Farm Co. 

Thomas K. Finletter: Government posts: 
Secretary of the Air Force; Special Assistant, 
Secretary of State; Minister to Great Britain, 
Economic Cooperation Administration. 
Business connections: New York corporation 
lawyer, member law firm of Coudert Broth- 
ers; active in field of international economics 
and author of several books on this subject. 

James Forrestal: Government posts: For- 
mer Secretary of Defense, was first to hold 
this Cabinet position; first joined White 
House group as an executive assistant to the 
President. Business connections: Invest- 
ment banker; served as president of Dillon, 
Read & Co.; director of numerous corpora- 
tions. Long history of Wall Street con- 
nections, 

William C. Foster: Government posts: 
Deputy Secretary of Defense; head of Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, also 
deputy; Under Secretary of Commerce. Busi- 
ness connections: New York industrialist; 
Pressed & Welded Steel Products Co.; Wegnes 
Machinery Corp. 

O. Max Gardner: Government posts: Chair- 
man, Advisory Board, Office of War Mobil- 
ization, 1944; Ambassador to Great Britain. 
Business connections: President, Cleveland 
Cloth Mills; Director, Sperry Corp. 

Robert A. Gardner: Government post: Vice 
President of World Bank. Business connec- 
tions: Investment broker; member, Mitchell- 
Hutchins & Co.; director, Chicago and Great 
Western Railway, Hotel Sherman, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 

Gus F. Geissler: Government post: Presi- 
dent, Commodity Credit Corp. Business 
connections: President, Cooperative Grain 
Elevator Co., of North Dakota; Cooperative 
Oil Co., North Dakota. 

Walter S. Gifford: Government posts: Am- 
bassador tc Great Britain; member, War Re- 
sources Board. Business connection: Chair- 
man of Board and President, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph; former official Western 
Electric Co.; First National Bank of New 
York; Bank for Savings of New York; direc- 
tor, United States Steel Corp. 

Huntington Gilchrist: Government posts: 
Mutual Security Agency chief to Belgium; 
League of Nations; Office of Economic Con- 
trols; held several United Nations commit- 
tee posts. Business connections: Managing 
director, Cyanamid Products, Ltd., of London 
and official of American firm, American 
Cyanamid Co., New York. 

Henry F. Grady: Government posts: Vice 
Chairman, United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, 1937-39; Assistant Secretary of State, 
1939-41; Ambassador to India, 1947-48; Am- 
bassador to Greece, 1949; personal repre- 
sentative of President to Far East, 1941; other 
jobs with State, Labor, and Commerce De- 
partments. Business connections: President, 
American President Lines, 1941-47; chair- 
man of board, Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco. 
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Carl R. Gray: Government posts: Vet- 
erans Administrator; wartime transporta- 
tion expert. Business connections: Execu- 
tive vice president, Chicago & North- 
western Railway; general superintendent, 
Montgomery Ward; vice president, Central 
Manufacturing District Bank, Chicago; di- 
rector, Investors Mutual, Inc. 

Stanton Griffis: Government posts: For- 
mer Ambassador to Spain; Chief, Motion 
Picture section, Office of War Information, 
1943-44; Ambassador to Poland, 1947, Egypt, 
1948, Argentina, 1949. Business connections: 
Investment banker; partner, Hemphill Noyes 
& Co., New York investment bankers, since 
1914; chairman, executive committee, Para- 
mount Pictures; chairman of board, Bren- 
tano’s Book Stores; chairman, executive com- 
mittee, Lee Tire & Rubber Co. 

W. Elmer Harber: Government post: Di- 
rector, Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. Business connections: President and 
director, First National Bank, Seminole, 
Okla.; director, Liberty National Bank, Ok- 
lahoma City. 

Thomas J. Hargrave: Government post: 
Chairman, Army and Navy Munitions Board, 
1947-48. Business connections: President, 
Eastman Kodak Co. since 1941; director, 
Lincoln Rochester Trade Co. 

Maple T. Harl: Government post: Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. Business 
connections: Former president, Harl Mort- 
gage Co., of Denver; Denver Safe Deposit 
Co.; Sun Investment Co.; vice president, En- 
glewood (Colo.) State Bank. 

W. Averell Harriman: Government posts: 
Head of Mutual Security Agency; Foreign Af- 
fairs Adviser to President Truman; Lend- 
Lease Administrator, 1941; Secretary of Com- 
merce, 1946; former Ambassador to Great 
Britain, Russia; holds permanent rank of 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary. Business connections: Son of Edward 
Henry Harriman, who founded Union Pa- 
cific; Wall Street banker; former chairman 
of board, Union Pacific Railroad and Mer- 
chant Shipbuilding Corp.; head, Harriman & 
Co. (investment firm which became Brown 
Bros., Harriman & Co. through merger); 
chairman of executive committee and direc- 
tor, Illinois Central Railroad; director, Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad, Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi Valley Railroad, Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Co., Oregon Short Line 
Railroad. 

Henry William Harrison: Government 
posts: Chief, Shipbuilding, Construction, and 
Supplies Branch, Office of Production Man- 
agement, 1941-42; director of production, 
War Production Board, 1942; commissioned 
brigadier general, later major general, in war 
effort. Business connections: vice president, 
director, Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
and Diamond State Telephone Co.; assistant 
vice president, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, 1938-43; president and director, In- 
ternational Telephone and Telegraph since 
1948; director, International Standard Elec- 
tric Corp., Porto Rico Telephone Co, 

H. Struve Hensel: Government posts: As- 
sistant Secretary Navy, 1945-46; consultant 
to National Security Resources Board and 
Economic Cooperation Administration. Busi- 
ness connections: Wall Street lawyer, mem- 
ber, firm, Carter, Ledyard & Milburn, 2 Wall 
Street; director, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., Colt’s 
Manufacturing Co., Vacuum Foods Corp. 

Arthur M. Hill: Government posts: Special 
assistant, Secretary of Navy, 1942-45; Chair- 
man, National Security Resources Board, 
1947-48. Business connections: Chairman of 
the board, Atlantic Greyhound Corp.; presi- 
dent, Charleston Transit Co.; chairman of 
board, Capitol Greyhound Lines; chairman, 
executive committee, Greyhound Corp.; pres- 
ident, Kanawha City Corp., Kanawha Land 
Co.; director, Kanawha Banking & Trust Co., 
Greenbrier Valley Bank, International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, Riggs National Bank, 
District of Columbia. 
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Paul G. Hoffman: Government post: For- 
mer head of Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration. Business connections: Former 
president of Studebaker Corp.; chairman of 
board, Paul G. Hoffman Co., Hoffman Spe- 
cialty Co.; director, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago, New York Life Insurance Co., United 
Air Lines, Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc., Au- 
tomobile Manufacturers Association, Inc. 

Clarence E. Hunter: Government posts: 
Mutual Security Agency head to Netherlands; 
Economic Cooperation Administration; Alien 
Property Custodian. Business connections: 
Banker; executive secretary, managing boerd, 
Standard Aircraft Corp.; official, Liberty Na- 
tional Bank of New York; vice president in 
charge foreign affairs, New York Trust Co.; 
director, Christiania General Insurance 
Corp., New York, Walter Kidde & Co., River 
Brand Rice Mills, Inc., Bloomfield (N. J.) 
Tool Co. 

Louis A. Johnson: Government posts: Sec- 
retary of Defense, 1949-50; Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, 1937-40; personal representative 
of President in India, 1942; member, Federal 
Advisory Council, United States Employment 
Service. Business connections: Director, 
Union National Bank and also Community 
Savings & Loan Co., Clarksburg, W. Va., Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp.; director and 
general counsel, General Aniline & Film Corp, 
and General Dyestuff Corp.; lawyer, with of- 
fices in Clarksburg, New York, and Washing- 
ton. 

Eric A. Johnston: Government posts: Re- 
signed Economic Stabilizer; nominated to 
head point 4 program; Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Board, 1943; Economic Development 
Commission; War Manpower Commission; 
wartime Chairman, United States Com- 
mittee for Inter-American Development; 
Chairman, International Development Ad- 
visory Board. Business.connections: Former 
president, Motion Picture Association of 
America; chairman of the board, Washing- 
ton Brick & Lime Co.; president, Columbia 
Electric Instrument Co.; director, Seattle 
First National Bank, New World Life In- 
surance Co., Spokane & Eastern Trust Co., 
United Air Lines, Bank of America, Ameri- 
can Security & Trust Co.; president, United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

Jesse Jones: Government posts: Secretary 
of Commerce; Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration head, 1933-39; Federal Loan Agen- 
cy; War Production Board; Economic Stabi- 
lization Board; Export-Import Bank; Board 
of Economic Warfare; National Emergency 
Council. Business connections: Organized 
Texas Trust Co. (now Bankers Mortgage 
Co.); vice president, Lumberman's National 
Bank; chairman of board, National Bank of 
Commerce of Houston and Union National 
Bank; builder on large scale; large real-estate 
owner and operator. 

Joseph P. Kennedy: Government posts: Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, 1934-35; 
Chairman, 1935; Chairman, United States 
Maritime Commission, 1937; Ambassador to 
Great Britain, 1937-41; member of Committee 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the United States Government, appointed by 
Truman. Business connections: President, 
Columbia Trust Co., Boston, 1914-17; assist- 
ant general ma r, Fore River (Mass.) 
plant, Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp., 1917- 
19; manager, Hayden-Stone Co., investment 
bankers, Boston branch, 1919-24; president 
and chairman of board, Film Booking Offices 
of America, 1926-29; chairman of board, 
Keith, Albee, Orpheum Theaters Corp., 1928- 
29; chairman of board, Pathe Exchange, Inc., 
1930. 

Charles F. Kettering: Government posts: 
Chairman, National Inventors Council; De- 
partment of Commerce National Patents 
Planning Commission; Advisory Board, War 
Production Board. Business connections: 
Vice president, General Motors Corp.; organ- 
ized Dayton Engineering Laboratories (Delco) 
as inventor of automotive starting, light- 
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ing, and ignition systems; organizer, Dayton 
Metal Products Co., and Dayton-Wright Air- 
plane Co.; director, Winters National Bank 
& Trust Co.; president and director, Domes- 
tic Building Co.; director, Moraine Develop- 
ment Co., Uplands Realty Co.; president and 
director, Flexible Co.; director, Mead Corp.; 
director, National Cash Register Corp.; presi- 
dent, Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, Inc. 

Allan B. Kline: Government post: Public 
Advisory Board, Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. Business connections: Pres- 
ident, Iowa Life Insurance Co., 1945-47; pres- 
ident, Iowa Farm Mutual Insurance Co., 
1944; president, Iowa Plant Food Co., 1945- 
47; director, Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
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William S. Knudsen: Government posts: 
Director General, Office of Production Man- 
agement; lieutenant general in Army in 
charge of War Department Production. 
Business connections: Executive vice presi- 
dent, General Motors; president, Chevrolet 
Motor Co. 

Senator HERBERT LEHMAN: Government 
posts: State Department; headed UNRRA 
program. Business connection: Partner, 
Lehman Bros., New York banking house. 

Robert A. Lovett: Government posts: Sec- 
retary of Defense; Under Secretary of State, 
Under Sercetary of Defense. Business con- 
nections: Partner in investment firm of 
Brown Bros., Harriman & Co., 1926-40 
(Averell Harriman); board of directors, Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad, Oregon- 
Washington Railroad, Short-Line Railroad, 
Union Pacific Railroad, Royal-Liverpool 
Group Insurance Cos., New York Life Insur- 
ance Co. 

Charles Luckman: Government posts: 
Member, President’s Committee on Equality 
of Treatment and Opportunity in the Armed 
Services, 1948; National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board; chairman, Citizens Food Com- 
mittee, 1947; President's Committee on Civil 
Rights. Business connections: President, 
Lever Brothers Co., since 1926, held other 
posts on way up; director, Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer, Inc., Pepsodent Co., Philippine Refin- 
ing Co.; chairman of board, John F. Jelke 
Co.. Chicago. 

Lincoln MacVeagh: Government posts: 
Ambassador to Spain (pending); former 
Ambassador to Portugal, Greece, Yugoslavia, 
and Ministerial posts in Iceland, Union of 
South Africa. Business connections: For- 
merly employed by United States Steel; 
President, Dial Press, 1923-33. 

Roswell Magill: Government posts: Chief 
Attorney, United States Treasury, 1923-25; 
Assistant to Secretary of Treasury, 1933-34; 
Under Secretary of Treasury, 1937-38. Busi- 
ness connections: Economist; attorney, law 
firm, Cravath, Swaine & Moore; tax specialist 
who has been employed by foreign govern- 
ments, including Cuba, and several States 
including Connecticut; public governor, New 
York Stock Exchange, 1940-41; trustee, Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. of New York, Sea- 
man’s Bank for Savings. 

Charles A. Marshall: Government posts: 
Mutual Security Agency mission head to Ice- 
land, also Minister; Economic Cooperation 
Administration mission head to Iceland. 
Business connections: Attorney, represented 
British financial institutions on properties in 
Mexico and Costa Rica; director, Atlantic & 
Pacific International Corp, 1928-32; general 
counsel and director, Hunter Manufacturing 
Corp., 1931-48. 

Gen. George C. Marshall: Government 
posts: Secretary of Defense; author of Mar- 
shall plan; Secretary of State. Business con- 
nection: Director of Pan-American Airways. 

William McChesney Martin, Jr.: Govern- 
ment posts: Chairman, Federal Reserve 
Board; Director, International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. Business 
connections: Governor and former president 
of New York Stock Exchange; New York 
stockbroker; member, Martin, Feper & 
Martin. 
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Francis P. Matthews: Government posts: 
Secretary of the Navy; Ambassador to Ire- 
land. Business connections: Corporation 
lawyer; former chairman of board, Securi- 
ties Acceptance Corp.; director, Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co.; chairman, Douglas 
Co.; various banking and financial posts in 
Nebraska. 

Thomas B. McCabe: Government posts: 
Chairman, Board of Governors, Federal Re- 
serve System; Business Advisory Council, De- 
partment of Commerce, 1940; Director, Di- 
vision of Priorities, Office of Production 
Management, 1941; Deputy Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministrator, 1941-42; special assistant, Sec- 
retary of State, 1945-46. Business connec- 
tions: President, Scott Paper Co.; director, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 1938- 
48; chairman of board, 1939-48. 

John J. McCloy: Government post: High 
Commissioner to Germany. Business con- 
nections: Associated with a number of 
prominent corporate law firms; director, 
Union Pacific Railroad. 

Harry A. McDonald: Government posts: 
Nominated as head of Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation; former chairman, Se- 
curities Exchange Commission. Business 
conections: Investment banker; partner, 
McDonald-Moore Co.; director, Union In- 
vestment Go., Crowley-Milner Co., Ryerson- 
Haynes, Inc. 

George C. McGhee: Government posts: As- 
sistant Secretary of State, 1949-52; named 
as Ambassador to Turkey; War Production 
Board, 1941-42; Combined Raw Materials 
Board, 1942-43; Special Assistant Under 
Secretary of State, 1947; Coordinator for Aid 
to Greece and Turkey, 1947. Business con- 
nections: Atlantic Refining Co.; Continental 
Oil Co.; vice president, National Geophysics 
Co., 1937-40; partner, DeGolyer, MacNaugh- 
ton & McGhee, oil producers; director, 
Pantepec Oil Go., Venezuela, Great National 
Life Insurance Co, 

J. Howard McGrath: Government posts: 
Attorney General; Solicitor General. Busi- 
ness connections: Wealthy attorney known 
to have numerous business interests, hotels, 
and so forth. 

Joseph M. Mehl: Government post: Ad- 
ministrator, Commodity Exchange Author- 
ity. Business connections: Association with 
Farmers’ Grain Co; large grain market op- 
erator, 

Abbott L. Mills, Jr.: Government post: 
Nominated to Federal Reserve Board. Busi- 
ness connections: Oregon banker; vice presi- 
dent, United States National Bank of Port- 
land; director, United States National Corp.; 
father was a banker; national authority on 
credit. 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr.: Government 
posts: Secretary of the Treasury; head of 
Federal Farm Board, Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, 1929. Business connections: Chair- 
man, Modern Industrial Bank & Palestine 
Corp.; Underwood Corp. 

Donald M. Nelson: Government posts: 
Former head of War Production Board; Of- 
fice of Production Management; personal 
representative of President to China, Russia. 
Business connections: Executive vice presi- 
dent and chairman, executive committee, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.; chairman of board, 
Electronized Chemicals Corp.; former presi- 
dent, Motion Picture Producers Association, 

Paul H. Nitze: Government posts: Direc- 
tor, Policy Planning Staff, State Department; 
also held official positions with Board of 
Economic Warfare, War Department and 
other agencies. Business connections: For- 
mer partner Dillon, Read & Co., Wall Street 
investment house; director, Rubber Devel- 
opment Co., United States Commercial Co.; 
P. H. Nitze & Co., investment firm. 

Edward L. Norton: Government post: 
Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System. 
Business connections: Director, Munger 


Mortgage Co.; president and director, Coosa 
River Newsprint Co.; director, First National 
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Bank of Birmingham; director, Neho, Co.; 
numerous radio and investment connections. 

Richard C. Patterson, Jr.: Government 
posts: Ambassador to Switzerland; Ambas- 
sador to Guatemala; Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, 1938-39; Ambassador to Yugo- 
slavia; Trustee, Export-Import Bank, 1938-39. 
Business connections: Assistant to presi- 
dent; J. G. White Engineering Corp., 1929; 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., 1921-22; 
executive vice president and director, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., 1932-36; chairman 
of board, RKO-Keiths, 1939-43; chairman of 
board, Ogden Corp. (Utilities Power & Light 
Co.); director, Eversharp, Inc., Consolidated 
Vultee, Cercast Corp., Wah Chang Smelting 
& Refining Co. of America, General Analine 
& Film Corp. 

Edwin W. Pauley: Government posts: 
Special representative of President Roosevelt 
as Liaison Officer to United States and Brit- 
ish Government agencies to obtain tankers, 
1940-41; sz.eial representative for Coordi- 
nator for War in Europe, 1941; represented 
President Truman with rank of Ambassador 
on Reparations Committee, 1945-47; adviser 
to Secretary of State on Reparations, 1947; 
special assistant to Secretary of the Army, 
1947-48; nomination turned down as Under 
Secretary of the Navy. Business connectons: 
Oil corporation executive; founder of Petrol 
Corp.; president, Fortuna Petroleum Corp., 
since 1933, Seaboard Royalty Co., since 1935; 
organized People's Bank, Lakewood, Calif.; 
director, Griffith & Legg Construction Co.; 
partner, John S. Griffith, builders and de- 
velopers, Lakewood, Calif. 

William D. Pawley: Government posts: 
Special assistant to of Defense 
Lovett; special assistant to Secretary of 
State, 1951; Ambassador to Peru, 1945-46, 
and Brazil, 1946. Business connections: 
Aviation executive; wealthy; president, Com- 
pania Nacional Cubana de Aviacion, 1927-33; 
president, China National Aviation Corp.; 
1933; president, Intercontinent Corp., New 
York, 1934-45; president, Central Aircraft 
Manufacturing Co., 1934-38; president, Hin- 
dustan Aircraft, Ltd., India, 1941-43. 

George W. Perkins: Government posts: As- 
sistant Secretary of State; Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration; Post Office Depart- 
ment, and others. Business connections: 
Executive vice president and director, Merck 
& Co.; director, Bear Mountain-Hudson River 
Bridge Co.; vice president, Bird & Bottle, 
Ltd.; director, City Bank Farmers Trust Co., 
of New York; executive vice president, treas- 
urer and director, Powers-Weightman-Rosen.~ 
garten Corp.; president and director, Experi- 
mental Plantations, Inc. 

Howard C. Petersen: Government posts: 
Under Roosevelt, helped draw up draft reg- 
ulations for World War II; Assistant to Un- 
der Secretary of War; Assistant Secretary of 
War, 1945-47. Business connections: Ex- 
ecutive vice president, Philadelphia Trust 
Co.; member Wall Street law firm, Cravath, 
Swaine & Moore. 

Sumner T. Pike: Government posts: Mem- 
ber, Atomic Energy Commission; Office of 
Price Administration; Securities Exchange 
Commission; adviser to Secretary of Com- 
merce. Business connections: Long asso- 
ciation with Wall Street mining firm; sec- 
retary, Continental Insurance Co.; assistant 
to president, G. Amsinck & Co.; vice presi- 
dent and director of Case Pomeroy & Co. of 
New York; long record of association with 
utility companies. 

Oliver S. Powell: Government post: Board 
of Governors, Federal Reserve System. 
Business connections: first vice president, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis; Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. 

Roger L. Putnam; Government posts: Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer; Deputy Director, Office of 
Contract Settlement, 1944-46, Business con- 
nections: Manufacturer of package ma- 
chinery, president, Package Machinery Co.; 
director, Perkins Machine & Gear Co.; Third 
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National Bank and Trust Co., Springfield, 
Mass.; director, Van Norman Co. 

Philip D. Reed: Government posts: Office 
of Production Management; War Production 
Board; United States Advisory Commission 
on Information: Deputy Chief to London for 
Harriman Mission, 1942-43; Chief of Mis- 
sion for Economic Affairs, rank of Minister, 
1943-45. Business connections: Chairman 
of Board, General Electric Co.; International 
General Electric Co.; vice president, Van 
Heusen Products, Inc.; director, Bankers 
Trust Co., Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
Hoving Corp., the Liberia Co. 

Delos W. Rentzel: Government posts: 
Member, Civil Aeronautics Board; Adminis- 
trator, Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
Business connections: Director of communi- 
cations, American Airlines; president, Aero- 
nautical Radio, 1943-48. 

James J. Reynolds, Jr.: Government post: 
Member, National Labor Relations Board. 
Business connections: Member, New York 
Stock Exchange, 1934-39; partner, Town- 
send, Graff & Co., 1934-37; partner, Naumberg 
& Reynolds, 1937-39; assistant to president, 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., Burling- 
ton, N. J., 1939-43. 

Donald R. Richberg: Government posts: 
Special Assistant to Attorney General, 1935, 
to argue National Recovery Administration 
case; co-author Labor Railway Act, 1926; co- 
author National Industrial Recovery Act, 
1933; General Counsel, National Recovery Ad- 
ministration 1933-35; Executive Director, 
National Emergency Council, 1935-37. 
Business connections: Corporation lawyer; 
member, Davies, Richberg, Beebe, Busick & 
Richardson; general counsel, National Con- 
ference on Valuation of Railroads, 1923-33; 
chief counsel for railway unions in Govern- 
ment injunction suit, 1922. 

Nelson Rockefeller: Government posts: 
Former Assistant Secretary of State; Co- 
ordinator for Inter-American Affairs. Busi- 
ness connections: Grandson of John D. 
Rockefeller; head of Rockefeller Center; 
Standard Oil interests. 

Beardsley Ruml: Government post: Au- 
thor-adviser on present pay-as-you-go with- 
holding system on Federal income taxes. 
Business connections: Executive, R. H. Macy 
& Co., chairman of board since 1945, formerly 
treasurer; assistant to president, Carnegie 
Corp. of New York; director, Muzak Corp.; 
chairman, Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
City; director, National Bureau of Economic 
Research; director, Encyclopaedia Brittanica 
Films, Inc.; General American Investors Co. 

Charles E. Saltzman: Government post: 
Assistant Secretary of State. Business con- 
nections: Commercial manager, New York 
Telephone Co.; vice president, New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Charles Sawyer: Government posts: Secre- 
tary of Commerce; Ambassador to Belgium; 
Minister to Luxembourg. Business connec- 
tions; partner, law firm, Dinsmore, Shohl, 
Sawyer & Dinsmore; director, American 
Thermos Bottle Co.; director, Kemper- 
Thomas Co. 

Emil Schram: Government posts: Board 
of Directors, Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, 1936-41, chairman, 1939-41; director, 
Federal Prison Industries, Inc. Business 
connection: President, New York Stock 
Exchange. 

John D. Small: Government posts: Chair- 
man, Munitions Board; War Production 
Board; Civilian Production Administration; 
Navy Department. Business connections: 
President, Maxson Food Systems, Inc.; vice 
president, Dry Ice Corp. 

John W. Snyder: Government posts: Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, 1946-52; Office of 
Comptroller of Currency, 1919-30; Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, 1937-44; 
Executive Vice President and Director, De- 
fense Plants Corporation, 1940-43; Federal 
Loan Administration, 1945; Director, Office 
of War Mobilization, 1945. Business con- 
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nections: Vice president, First National 
Bank, St. Louis; served in official capacity in 
banks in Arkansas and Missouri. 

Laurence A. Steinhardt: Government 
posts: Minister to Sweden, 1933-37; Ambas- 
sador to Peru, 1937-39; Russia, 1939-41; Tur- 
key, 1942-45; Czechoslovakia, 1945-48; Can- 
ada, 1948. Business connections: New York 
attorney; member, Guggenheimer, Untermyer 
& Marshall, 1929-33; specialist in economics. 

Edward R. Stettinius, Jr.: Government 
posts: Secretary of State, 1944-45; Office 
of Production Management; Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration; Chairman, War Resources 
Board, 1939. Business conections: Father 
Was partner of J. P. Morgan: vice president, 
General Motors; vice chairman, finance com- 
mittee, United States Steel; chairman of 
board, United States Steel. 

Robert T. B. Stevens: Government posts: 
National Recovery Administration, 1933; 
headed textile branch, National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission, 1940; head, Office of 
Production Management for New York area, 
1941. Business connections: Textile manu- 
facturer; chairman of board, J. P. Stevens 
& Co.; director, Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, General Electric Corp., General Foods 
Corp., Jackson Mills, Marion (N. C.) Manu- 
facturing Co., New York Telephone Co., Alex- 
ander Smith & Sons Carpet Co., Whitney- 
Hanson Industries, Inc., Hartford, Conn. 

Henry L. Stimson: Government posts: 
Secretary of War, 1940-45 (Roosevelt and 
Truman); also served in cabinets under 
Presidents Taft (War), and Hoover (State). 
Business connection: Member, New York law 
firm, Winthrop & Stimson, 

Nathan Straus: Government posts: Ad- 
ministrator, United States Housing Author- 
ity, 1937-42; National Emergency Council. 
Business connections: Business executive; 
chairman of board of directors, Nathan 
Straus-Duparquet, Inc.; Hillside Housing 
Corp.; president, Radio Station WMCA. 

Lewis Lictenstein Strauss: Government 
post: Member, United States Atomic Energy 
Commission. Business connections: Direc- 
tor, United States Leather Co., United States 
Rubber Co., General American Transporta- 
tion Corp., Commercial Investment Trust, 
Hudson-Manhattan Railroad Co.; partner, 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

W. Stuart Symington: Government posts: 
Head, Reconstruction Finance Corporation; 
Secretary of the Air Force, 1950; Surplus 
Property Administrator, 1945-46; Assistant 
Secretary of War, 1946-47, Business con- 
nections: President and chairman of board, 
Emerson Electric Co., Rustless Iron & Steel 
Co., Baltimore, 1935-37, Symington Cos., 
Rochester, N. Y., 1923-30; president, Co- 
lonial Radio Co. 

Myron C. Taylor: Government posts: 
Former personal envoy of President to the 
Vatican; State Department consultant. Bus- 
iness connections: Member, executive com- 
mittee and director, American Telephone & 
Telegraph; director, First National Bank of 
New York; executive committee and direc- 
tor, New York Central Railroad; director, 
United States Steel; chairman of board, 
United States Steel. 

Wayne Chatfield Taylor: Government 
posts: Undersecretary of Commerce, 1944- 
45; Executive Assistant to Administrator 
of Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
1983-1934; Special Adviser to President on 
Foreign Trade, 1935; President, Export-Im- 
port Bank, 1945-46; Assistant to Admin- 
istrator, Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, 1948; consultant to State Department; 
Federal Farm Mortgage Board. Business 
connections: Director, International Hudson 
Corp.; vice president, Field, Glore & Co., in- 
vestment bankers, 1927-31; vice president, 
Nichols & Shepard Co., 1924-29; associated 
with Chicago Investors Corp, 

Willard L. Thorp: Government posts: As- 
sistant Secretary of State; National Emer- 
gency Council; National Recovery Adminis- 
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tration; Federal Alcohol Control Adminis- 
tration; Deputy Assistant Secretary of State. 
Business connections: Trustee, Associated 
Gas & Electric Corp.; director, General Pub- 
lic Utilities Corp.; official with Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc.; chairman of board, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey Utilities Co.; di- 
rector, General Gas & Electric Corp.; di- 
rector, United Coach Co. 

James K. Vardaman, Jr.: Government 
posts: Former naval aide to President; mem- 
ber, Board of Governors, Federal Reserve 
System. Business connections: vice presi- 
dent, First National Bank of St. Louis; presi- 
dent, Tower Grove National Bank of St. 
Louis, 

Frank C. Walker: Government posts: Post- 
master General, 1940; head, National Emer- 
gency Council, 1933-35; alternate repre- 
sentative to United Nations Assembly, 1946. 
Business connections: Attorney (Walker & 
Walker), Anaconda Copper Co. was one of 
his clients; movie chain executive; presi- 
dent, Comerford Theaters, Inc., Comerford 
Public Corp., Meco Realty Corp.; director, 
First National Bank of Scranton. 

James Paul Warburg: Government post: 
Deputy Director, Office of War Information, 
1942-1944, Business connections: Vice 
chairman of board, Bank of Manhattan; 
director, Polaroid Corp.; vice president, In- 
ternational Acceptance Bank of New York; 
director, Union Pacific Railroad, Los Angeles 
& Salt Lake Railroad, Oregon-Washington 
Railroad, Oregon Short Line Railroad, the 
Southern Farmer; president, Fontenay Corp., 
Bydale Co. 

James E. Webb: Government posts: Direc- 
tor, Bureau of the Budget, 1946-1949; exec- 
utive secretary to Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, 1946; Under Secretary of State, 
1949, resigned, 1952. Business connections: 
Personnel director and assistant to presi- 
dent, Sperry Gyroscope Co., 1936-41, sec- 
retary and treasurer, 1941-1943, vice presi- 
dent, 1943-1944; assistant secretary, Sperry 
Corp., 1943-1944; associated with firm, Gard- 
ner, Morrison & Rogers, Washington, D. C., 
1945-1946. 

Sidney James Weinberg: Government 
posts: Assistant Director of Purchases, Office 
of Production Management; Assistant to 
Chairman, War Production Board, 1944. Bus- 
iness connections: Investment banker; 
partner, Goldman, Sachs & Co., since 1927; 
director, Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Con- 
tinental Can Co., General Cigar Co., General 
Electric Co., General Foods Corp., B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Lambert Co., Madison Square Gar- 
den Corp., McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corp., Sears Roebuck 
& Co., Van Raalte Co., Inc., International 
General Electric Co.; governor, New York 
Stock Exchange, 1938-1940; governor, In- 
vestment Bankers Association of America; 
member, New York Curb Exchange. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney: Govern- 
ment post: Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force, 1947. Business connections: Corpora- 
tion official; chairman of board, Hudson Bay 
Mining & Smelting Co.; president, Whitney 
Industries, Inc., C. V. Whitney Farms. 

Archibald Lee Manning Wiggins: Govern- 
ment posts: Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury; Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
1947-48; member, Regional Advisory Com- 
mittee, Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
1930-46; Chairman, State Deposit Liquida- 
tion Committee, Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, 1933-34. Business connections: 
Business executive and publisher; chairman, 
Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad; chairman, Bank of Hartsville 
Trust Co., of South Carolina; owner, Harts- 
ville Messenger, Hartsville Press; managing 
director, J. L. Coker & Co., Coker’s Wholesale 
Co.; treasurer, Coker’s Pedigreed Seed Co.; 
former president, American Bankers Associ- 
ation; director, Hartsville Oil Co., Palmetto 
Oil Co., South Carolina, Cotton Ou Co., Estate 
Land & Securities Co., Hartsville. 
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Robert Wood Williams: Government post: 
Federal Maritime Board. Business connec- 
tions: Member, prominent Baltimore law 
firm; director, Maryland Car Wheel Co., Elli- 
cott Machine Corp., Reid Avery Co. 

Charles Edward Wilson: Government 
posts: Defense Mobilizer; War Production 
Board. Business connections: President, 
General Electric Co.; chairman of board, 
General Electric & Supply Corp.; director, 
Guaranty Trust Co., of New York; director, 
International General Electric Co. 

C. Tyler Wood: Government posts: Asso- 
ciate Department Director, Mutual Security 
Administration; War Production Board, 
1942; special assistant to Assistant Secretary 
of State; alternate member, UNRRA Council, 
1945-46; deputy to Assistant Secretary of 
State, 1947-48; assistant to Deputy Adminis- 
trator, Economic Cooperation Administration, 
1948; Assistant Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministrator, 1949. Business connections: 
Partner, Gilbert Eliott & Co., New York 
investment bankers, 1927-42. 

Dudley P. Wood: Governmént post: Ad- 
viser to Secretary of Commerce, 1939-40. 
Business connections: Assistant vice presi- 
dent and director, American Machine & 
Foundry Co., New York, 1930-39; managing 
director, Industrial Machine Co., London, 
1934-39; vice president, American Export 
Lines, 1940-42; regional director, Latin 
American Radio Corporation of America, 
1946; director, Devoe & Reynolds, Inc., Fed- 
eral Coal, Gas & Oil Co., RCA Victor. 

Owen D. Young: Government posts: 
Member of Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government; 
Nonpartisan Advisory Committee on Foreign 
Aid. Business connections: Lawyer and cor- 
poration official; American Broadcasting Co.; 
chairman of board, RCA Victor; chairman 
of board, General Electric Co.; New York 
Life Insurance Co. 

Raymond R. Zimmerman: Government 
posts: Assistant to chairman, Home Owners 
Loan Corporation, Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, 1934-39; executive assistant to chair- 
man, Council of Personnel Administration, 
1939-45; Administrative Assistant to Presi- 
dent. Business connections: Former per- 
sonnel manager, Maryland Oil Co., Conti- 
nental Oil Co.; vice president, Trundel Engi- 
neering Co., 1948; industrial relations 
expert. 

Eprror’s Nore.—It does not necessarily 
follow that the men listed now hold all the 
Government and private positions cited. 


ANNOUNCEMENT WITH RESPECT TO 
SESSIONS OF THE SENATE DUR- 
ING THE NEXT 2 WEEKS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, if 
I may have the attention of Senators I 
should like to make a brief announce- 
ment. 

I have been somewhat disappointed 
with the progress we have made on 
measures which it is necessary to dis- 
pose of, particularly on the pending im- 
migration bill. I think altogether too 
much time has been lost in quorum calls. 
I hope that tomorrow when the Senate 
convenes Senators will either be in the 
Chamber or will come to the floor im- 
mediately to answer to their names on 
the quorum call. This morning we spent 
three-quarters of an hour on a quorum 
call. We lost that much time. I hope 
that hereafter Senators will respond 
promptly to quorum calls. 

Mr. President, I have been asked with 
reference to a session of the Senate on 
Memorial Day, a week from Friday, 
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After consideration it is felt that there 
should not be a session of the Senate on 
Friday, Memorial Day. However, in 
order not to lose any more time we shall 
have a session on Saturday, unless we 
can dispose of the immigration bill at 
an earlier time. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the distinguished 
majority leader refer to Saturday of this 
week? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Saturday of this 
week, 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Ari- 
zona does not intend to have a session of 
the Senate on the Saturday following 
Memorial Day? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No; I do not be- 
lieve it would be advisable to have a ses- 
sion on the Saturday following Memorial 
Day. 

I hope that we can enter into a unan- 
imous-consent agreement with reference 
to the pending bill. Some Senators do 
not wish to have a session tomorrow 
night. If we can enter into a unani- 
mous-consent agreement we will give the 
Senators that consideration, but we will 
convene at 10 o’clock on Thursday, and 
probably at 10 o’clock on Friday, in or- 
der to dispose of the pending bill. We 
must make more progress. 

While I have the attention of the Sen- 
ate I make a plea to all Senators that 
they remain in Washington. This is 
the place where the business of the Sen- 
ate must be disposed of. I realize that 
it is necessary for Senators who are run- 
ning for office to go to their States and 
make speeches. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McCARRAN. If we stay in 
Washington, what will we do for a Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
had hoped that there would be at least a 
quorum of Senators who were not run- 
ning for President. I am still living in 
that hope. Perhaps next week will tell 
the story. We are likely to have a vote 
on any day at any time. 

If Congress is to get away from Wash- 
ington by a reasonable date this year 
we must make a sacrifice and we must 
transact the business of the Senate, 

I hope that Senators will cancel en- 
gagements and leave the election of the 
President to someone else and attend to 
the affairs of the Senate. If so, I think 
we will be doing very weil. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 


S. 148. An act for the relief of Gerdina 
Josephina Van Delft; 

S.420. An act for the relief of Gloria 
Wilson; 

S. 603. An act for the relief of Wanda 
Charwat, and her daughter, Wanda Aino 
Charwat; 

S. 695. An act for the relief of William 
Greville Birkett; 
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S. 794. An act for the relief of Mrs. Shu- 
Ting Liu Hsia and her daughter, Lucia; 

S. 969. An act for the relief of Marie 
Cafcalaki; 

S. 897. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thanos Mellos, Michel Mellos, and Her- 
mine Fahnl; 

S. 992. An act for the relief of Daniel 
Wolkonsky and his wife, Zenia Wolkonsky; 

S. 1189. An act for the relief of Anthony 
Lombardo; 

S. 1192. An act for the relief of Demetrius 
Alexander Jordan; 

3 1420. An act for the relief of Pinfang 
a; 

S. 1494. An act for the relief of George 
Georgacopoulos; 

S. 1565. An act for the relief of Andy 
Duzsik; 

S. 1765. An act for the relief of Harumi 
Kamiaka; 

S. 1766. An act for the relief of Frederic 
James Mercado; 

S. 1879. An act for the relief of Ernest 
Nanpei Ihrig; 

S. 2033, An act for the relief of Giuseppa 
8. Boyd; 

S. 2034. An act for the relief oi Charlotte 
Elizabeth Cason; 

S. 2051. An act for the relief of Naomi 
Saito; 

S. 2145. An act for the relief of certain dis- 
placed persons; 

S. 2220. An act for the relief of Theresa 
Hatcher; 

S. 2588. An act for the relief of Dulcie Ann 
Steinhardt Sherlock; and 

S. 2770. An act for the relief of Matheos 
Alafouzos. 


The message also announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendment to 
the bill (S. 302) to amend section 32 (a) 
(2) of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act, disagreed to by the Senate; agreed 
to the conference asked by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Priest, 
Mr. Harris, Mr. Rocers of Florida, Mr. 
WOLVERTON, and Mr. HINSHAW were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the following 
concurrent resolutions of the Senate: 

S. Con. Res. 67. Concurrent resolution fav- 
oring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens; and 

S. Con. Res. 68. Concurrent resolution fav- 


oring the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 
The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


S. 1403. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to transfer to the 
Department of the Navy certain property 
at Shumaker, Ark.; 

S. 1630. An act to amend the provision in 
the act of March 4, 1911 (36 Stat. 1235, 
1253) authorizing the granting of easements 
for rights-of-way for electrical transmission, 
telephone, and telegraph lines and poles; 

S. 2569. An act to amend the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended; 

S. 3100. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, and 
Air Force equipment, and provide certain 
services to the Boy Scouts of America for 
use at the Third National Jamboree for the 
Boy Scouts, and for other purposes; and 

H.R, 4949. An act to amend the act of 
February 10, 1920, so as to provide for free 
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blank ammunition for veterans’ organiza- 
tions for use in connection with the funeral 
ceremonies of deceased veterans, and for 
other ceremonial purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 20, 1952, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 1403. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to transfer to the 
Department of the Navy certain property at 
Shumaker, Ark.; 

S. 1630. An act to amend the provision 
in the act of March 4, 1911 (36 Stat. 1235, 
1253) authorizing the granting of easements 
for rights-of-way for electrical transmis- 
sion, telephone, and telegraph lines and 
poles; 

S. 2569. An act to amend the Soil Conser- 
vation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended; and 

S. 3100. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, and 
Air Force equipment, and provide certain 
services to the Boy Scouts of America for 
use at the Third National Jamboree for the 
Boy Scouts, and for other purposes. 


RECESS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I move that the Senate stand in recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 52 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, May 21, 1952, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by tre 
Scnate May 20 (legislative day of May 
12, 1952) : 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


Allen V. Astin, of Maryland, to be Director 
of the National Bureau of Standards. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by the 
Senate May 20 (legislative day of May 
12), 1952: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


James P. McGranery, of Pennsylvania, to 
be Attorney General. 


-HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuespay, May 20, 1952 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, who art the inspira- 
tion and strength of the true, the beau- 
tiful, and the good, give us now a clearer 
and fuller vision of Thy righteous pur- 
poses as we take counsel together in the 
affairs of statecraft. 

May we have the courage to believe 
that none of the baffling problems that 
we are struggling with are beyond the 
reach of Thy divine wisdom and power. 

We pray that we may know how to 
fortify our minds and hearts against all 
those corrupting influences and evil 
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forces which are continually seeking to 
undermine our character and destroy 
the noble principles of our Republic. 

May we authenticate and bear witness 
to the reality and validity of our de- 
mocracy by extending the spirit of good 
will and brotherhood beyond all the bar- 
riers of race and color, of class and creed, 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Landers, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H. R. 4686. An act authorizing the trans- 
fer of a certain tract of land in the Robinson 
Remount Station, Fort Robinson, Dawes 
County, Nebr., to the city of Crawford. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACT AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr, Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
yesterday, I was unavoidably detained 
on urgent matters in my district and 
was, as a result, unable to cast my vote 
on H. R. 7800, which was brought be- 
fore the House on a suspension of the 
rules. 

I regret deeply that I have not been 
able to record my vote on this issue. I 
urgently support H. R. 7800, which pro- 
vides for badly needed liberalizing 
changes in the social-security program. 
I have, myself, introduced a bill to cor- 
rect some of the inequities in the present 
law and to liberalize its provisions. This 
legislation has not yet been reported out 
by the committee. It is deplorable that 
the question of socialized medicine has 
been injected into the debates, yesterday, 
by some Members, as it has absolutely 
nothing to do with the purpose and effect 
of the bill before the House. 

Mr. Speaker, had I been able to be on 
the floor of the House yesterday, I would 
have voted for the bill. I sincerely hope 
that a rule will be obtained and the legis- 
lation brought back to the floor of the 
House in the regular manner. It is in- 
conceivable to me that the Members of 
the House will permit this session of 
Congress to go by without a just and fair 
adjustment of the provisions of the 
Social Security Act 


CANADIAN NEWSPRINT 


Mr. SIKES. Mr, Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida. 

There was no objection. 


May 20 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day, the Office of Price Stabilization told 
me that it sees little which can be done 
within the framework of its own powers 
to combat the $10 boost in the price of 
Canadian newsprint. I think that is 
true. But I also think this is a matter 
much too serious to dismiss, for news- 
print is a commodity which is basic and 
essential to a free world. 

The boost in price of Canadian news- 
print is a matter of greed, not of need. 
Canadian economy is booming. Cana- 
dian industries are making money, much 
of it from American markets. This is a 
simple grab for more money and higher 
profits. 

The price increase would raise the 
price of newsprint to the highest point in 
history. Obviously it should be fore- 
stalled. There are powers by which the 
administration and the State Depart- 
ment may forestall it. The need is for 
a vigorous use of the machinery of exist- 
ing law to add to, not give away, the 
strength of America. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT, 
SECTION 104 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and . 
extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to say a few words about section 104 
of the Defense Production Act which 
limits the amount of cheese which for- 
eign countries may supply to the Amer- 
ican market. 

These foreign countries have been 
sending this cheese as partial payment 
for the American products they have 
been buying from American factories and 
American farms. Most of these coun- 
tries owe us a lot of money in one way 
or another and I simply do not under- 
stand why we refuse to accept partial 
payment in things like cheese. Instead, 
we have put the barriers up and told the 
cheese-producing countries that they 
will have to find some other way of pay- 
ing us back the money they owe. How 
are we ever going to get our money back 
if we continue to do things like this? 

Over a period of many years millions 
of American dollars have been invested 
in or loaned to foreign countries, and 
most of the world owes us for these past 
investments and the earnings and in- 
terest that have accumulated. Alto- 
gether these claims against other coun- 
tries amount to billions and billions. The 
only way we are going to get any of it 
back, and it is quite a lot, is to accept in 
payment the products which these coun- 
tries want to ship to us. They cannot 
pay us in any other way. 

Restrictions on imports, like these 
cheese restrictions, injure seriously both 
the American investor abroad and the 
American taxpayer at home because 
they make it harder for other countries 
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to pay back on United States investments 
and United States loans. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that section 104 
of the Defense Production Act will be 
deleted in the 1952 version. 


GEORGE STIMPSON 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that all the friends of George Stimpson 
will be pleased to learn that a recep- 
tion is being held in his honor at the 
National Press Club this coming Friday 
from 6 to 8 p. m. 

The occasion will mark the publication 
of his tenth book—A Book About Amer- 
ican Politics. 

George Stimpson has many friends 
who are Members of Congress and they 
are invited to join with the Washington 
newspapermen in honoring him. Ar- 
rangements for tickets may be made by 
calling the House Press Gallery. Itisa 
stag party. 

Mr. Stimpson is probably a friend of 
more notables than any other person in 
the Nation’s Capital. He has been pres- 
ident of the National Press Club, one of 
the highest honors that can be given a 
newspaperman. He also has served as 
a member of the standing Committee 
of Correspondents of the Congressional 
Press Galleries. 

Now he presides over an unofficial Cof- 
fee Club on Capitol Hill and the noon 
round table at the Press Club. 

I am sure all of his friends in Con- 
gress will be happy to hear that his new 
book is receiving wide acclaim and that 
many of you will want to participate in 
the Press Club party honoring him on 
Friday evening. 


THE LATE HONORABLE JOHN J. 
FITZGERALD 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Brooklyn Eagle. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to read to the House the following 
editorial published in the Brooklyn 
Eagle of May 15, 1952: 

John J. Fitzgerald, who died yesterday at 
the age of 80, had two careers in public life 
separated by a stretch of 15 years in the 
practice of the law here. The last 10 years 
of his life were also devoted to private 
practice. 

His first experience in public affairs be- 
gan in Congress, to which he was elected in 
1898. Successive reelections kept him there 

‘until 1917, when he resigned to form a law 
firm with former Supreme Court Justice 
-Luke D. Stapleton. In Congress he became 
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one of its best-known and most respected 
Members, serving for years in one of its most. 
powerful posts, chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Among many fights he led, this com- 
munity should especially remember that to 
have battleships built in the navy yards. 
For the Brooklyn Navy Yard benefited 
greatly from that victory and since then 
great numbers of Brooklyn mechanics have 
had good jobs at the yard working on battle- 
ship construction. 

Judge Fitzgerald’s second career was on 
the bench. It began in 1932 when he was 
appointed to the county court by his friend 
from Washington days, Gov. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, to fill a vacancy and later that 
year elected to a full term, retiring, however, 
in 1942. He made a fine record as a judge, 
presiding at several notable criminal trials. 

Judge Fitzgerald was an able lawyer, a 
vigorous, fighting Congressman, and a fair, 
impartial judge. His death came just a day 
before he was scheduled to be honored by 
his alma mater, Manhattan College, by be- 
ing presented with a medal marking him as 
one of its outstanding alumni. 


NATIONAL INTEREST 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Spéaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I trust the 
Members have kept up with the latest 
definitions of the “National interest” 
sprouting from the great brains of our 
Military Establishment in the past few 
days. 

For example, we discover that it is in 
the national interest to fly to Canada in 
an Air Force bomber, at the taxpayers’ 
expense, to advocate surrendering the 
sovereignty of the United States to a 
superstate parliament. If you do not 
think that is in the national interest just 
ask Secretary of the Air Force Finletter. 

Even more recently, we discover that 
it is also in the national interest to take 
flying honeymoons to Europe in an Air 
Force plane, at the taxpayers’ expense. 
This particular definition of the national 
interest comes from no less an authority 
than the Defense Department. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of this, can any- 
body think of anything more convenient 
than the national interest? 


BIG BUSINESS VERSUS SMALL 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
recently I received a most interesting 
letter from one of my constituents, Ervin 
J. Nutter, president of the Elano Corp., 
of Xenia, Ohio, a city of approximately 
10,000 in my home district. Mr. Nutter 
expressed some concern over the vague 
charges which have been made to the 
effect that big business was teaming up 
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with the Federal Government during 
the present emergency to put a squeeze 
on small business. In commenting on 
these charges, Mr. Nutter made some 
very interesting observations. Be- 
cause I believe my colleagues in Congress 
will be interested, I am quoting as fol- 
lows from Mr. Nutter’s letter: 


I don't presume to speak for small busi- 
ness as a whole or any group of small-busi- 
ness men. But I do feel justified in giving 
my reasons why I think that accusation 
just is not so. My associates and I have 
worked hard to put our little company in 
its present strong position, and we darned 
well resent the insinuation that small busi- 
ness (that means us) is waging a losing 
battle for survival. 

I am president of an extremely small and 
young company, the Elano Corp., located in 
a rural community near a town most peo- 
ple probably have never heard of, Xenia, 
Ohio. Our production facilities are in the 
basement of a public garage. Our office is 
on the ground floor where we share the 
available space with the town fire depart- 
ment and a new car agency and garage. 

In our basement facilities we turn out 
small parts for the jet engines General 
Electric is building for the Air Force. We're 
turning out a lot of them and we're confident 
that if we continue to produce quality prod- 
ucts that we'll very likely be called upon to 
expand our output. We're on the way up, 
not out, because of our special skills and 
engineering background, and because of the 
dependence of big business like General 
Electric upon our vital contribution. 

And to be completely frank, we are equally 
dependent upon big busines for several rea- 
sons: First, and most obvious, because big 
business serves as an ideal outlet for man- 
ufacturers of component parts; second, the 
extensive purchasing experience of big busi- 
ness can prove invaluable in obtaining hard- 
to-get materials to the relatively inexperi- 
enced small-business man; third, because we 
will benefit from and can capitalize on lab- 
oratory research results made available to 
us by big business, research we can neither 
afford nor spare the time for. 

This may sound like a one-way street— 
that the small-business man is getting the 
better deal. In our case, that definitely is 
not so. We brought to General Electric a 
background of proven ability to produce tube 
assemblies, a solid development engineering 
know-how gained from job experience, and 
the will to produce a first-class product. 

We're pulling ourselves up by our own 
bootstraps, I know, but it’s a fine old Ameri- 
can custom. Now, we're gambling, but with 
good odds, that our ability, faith in the basic 
rightness of free enterprise, combined with 
a small talent for parlaying a dollar, will 
add up to the success for Elano Corp.” 


Mr. Nutter’s letter, Mr. Speaker, in 
which he described the actual experience 
of one very small business, was so much 
in variance with some of the statements 
and implications which we have heard at 
different times in and out of Congress 
that a few large corporations were get- 
ting all the Government’s defense orders 
and business, that I decided it would be 
a good idea for me to check into the 
situation a bit. 

Inasmuch as the General Electric 
Co. is not only the corporation to 
which Mr. Nutter’s concern has been sup- 
plying jet engine parts, but also is one 
of the ten large manufacturing com- 
panies which a congressional committee 
reported “had been handed 40 per- 
cent of the total dollar volume of defense 
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contracts since Korea,” I decided ra 
make a little personal investigation as to 
the amount of defense orders given to 
the General Electric Co., and just how 
they were being handled. 

I sought information from numerous 
sources, to learn that the General Elec- 
tric Co. is devoting about 30 percent of its 
efforts to defense production, but that, in 
turn, GE is dependent upon approxi- 
mately 31,000 subcontractors and sup- 
pliers to furnish the parts and materials 
needed in the production of these de- 
fense items. Of these 31,000 subcon- 
tractors and suppliers, I learned that 92 
percent are actually small concerns. 
Then I obtained a report on 900 of these 
31,000 General Electric subcontractors 
and suppliers, which showed that they, 
in turn, are buying a part of their mater- 
ials and other needs from almost 50,000 
other concerns—which demonstrates 
how the defense order rock thrown into 
the pool of American industry spreads 
its ripples almost clear across it. 

My attention was called to a series of 
advertisements which the General Elec- 
tric Co. has been running in Look maga- 
zine to tell the American people where 
the defense dollars paid that company 
actually go. Some of the advertisements 
even discussed the General Electric con- 
tract for the very jet engines for which 
Mr. Nutter’s little company is, in turn, 
furnishing parts. 

According to these advertisements in 
Look, General Electric passes on 60 cents 
out of each dollar it receives on the jet 
engines contracts to over 4,000 subcon- 
tractors and suppliers, 82 percent of 
whom are classified as small business, 
and are concerns employing less than 
500 persons. Other advertisements in 
the series gave an illustrated story of 
what these subcontracts let by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. mean to many commu- 
nities, such as Germantown, Pa.; Water- 
ville, Maine; and Jamestown, N. Y. The 
most recent of these advertisements tells 
of a subcontract let to the Watson Man- 
ufacturing Co., at Jamestown, N. Y., 
producing a fabricated enclosure for an 
extremely complex gun mechanism. The 
Watson Co. employs 490 people. Al- 
though it is much larger than Mr. Nut- 
ter’s concern, located in my own home 
district, the Watson Co. is nevertheless 
small business. 

So, it seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
when Members of Congress or anyone 
else talk about a large portion of defense 
contracts being let to the larger corpora- 
tions of the Nation, they should also look 
beyond the first, or original, contract let 
by the Government to see how these large 
companies in turn make subcontracts 
with smaller concerns to furnish parts 
and materials for the production of the 
implements of war we need to protect 
our freedom. We should also remember 
we need both big business and little busi- 
ness—large manufacturers and small 
manufacturers—gigantic industries em- 
ploying thousands of men and modest 
little concerns employing only a few 
dozen or a few hundred—all working to- 
gether—to build such a strong defense as 
will guarantee our security. 
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DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT, 
SECTION 104 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. EBERHARTER!] has given voice here 
on the floor of the House to a widespread 
letter-writing campaign about section 
104 of the Defense Production Act, com- 
monly known as the Andresen Amend- 
ment. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania seems to complain because the na- 
tions of Europe are not permitted to pay 
off all of the debts and gifts of the United 
States by selling cheese to the people of 
this country. z 

When he will be reasonable enough to 
assure the producers of milk in this 
country that they can produce milk at 
the same price they can in the countries 
of Europe, when he will assure the 
processurs of cheese that they can get 
labor at the same rate they are able to 
get it over in Europe, when he will as- 
sure the consumers of this country that 
the cheese will be produced with the 
same standards of cleanliness and sani- 
tation that the cheese is produced in this 
country, then I think I might agree with 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania that 
section 104 ought to be repealed. But 
until he can give the people of this coun- 
try that assurance, I do not think he 
ought to be so eager to give voice to an 
uninformed letter-writing campaign of 
this nature. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, in-further reference to what the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has had to 
say, Iam wondering what he personally 
would think if we were to bring foreign 
manufactured steel in to the Pittsburgh 
area and sell it there in competition 
with the products of his people, and put 
many of his workmen there out of work. 
I wonder further what he would think 
if we urged practically unlimited im- 
portation of foreign-built automobiles 
into the Detroit area, for example. To 
me, it seems to be just good business to 
try to take care of our own people first, 
last, and always. That is all that is done 
by the Andresen amendment, sponsored 
by my colleague of Minnesota, Hon. 
Aucusr H. ANDRESEN. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak - 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. May I sug- 
gest that the gentleman also ask the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania the ques- 
tion whether he would like to have that 
steel put into the products of this coun- 
try without any pretesting whatsoever. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin is correct. 
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AGRICULTURAL PRICES 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? ~ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
at a loss to understand the strange turn- 
ings of the Republican mind. About 2 
weeks ago Governor Dewey made a state- 
ment that the Democrats had manipu- 
lated the farm program just before the 
1948 election in order to depress agricul- 
tural prices, and so insure a Democratic 
victory. 

In yesterday’s Star there was a report 
by a reporter of the North American 
Newspaper Alliance in Kansas City stat- 
ing that hogs are selling at 17 cents, eggs 
and poultry prices are low, the season 
has been unusually wet even in areas 
untouched by the floods, and the crops 
are going in late. In general, it looks 
like a bad farm year. These circum- 
stances, the report says are being noted 
with satisfaction by the Republican 
leaders. The report goes on to say that 
these party enthusiasts are quite happy 
about the sad state of agriculture in the 
Midwest. Apparently the Republican 
program this year will be to rejoice at 
the misfortunes of the farmers of the 
Midwest. 


THE POTATO SITUATION 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I remem- 
ber when you could afford to eat potatoes 
every day. They were part of the ordi- 
nary diet of millions of Americans. In 
fact, a man was once elected to the 
United States Senate because he refused 
to O. K. a bill for a 25-cent special de 
luxe hotel potato. 

This week, I went to my favorite res- 
taurant, and they brought out a special 
treat for me. It was wrapped in gold 
tinfoil. The head waiter brought it to 
me with the reverence reserved for a 
Democratic Jackson Day dinner main 
course. You know what it was. It was 
not a gold nugget. It was not Soviet- 
imported caviar. It was a common, ordi- 
nary, everyday, garden-variety white 
potato. 

The owner came along with the head 
waiter to tell me the sad story. Potatoes 
today are the latest monument to OPS. 
In order to get the few potatoes he could, 
the proprietor was compelled to buy a 
lot of other items he did not really 
want—and he did not even get them. 
This is the old black market, tie-in sales 
business all over again. 

The people who know about these 
things in the commission business tell 
me that there is a shortage of potatoes. 
They say it would have been temporary, 
if it had not been for OPS policies. 
Thanks to these meddling practices, the 
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shortage has now ripened into a famine. 
Before it is all over, we may have a 
repetitior of the same kind of potato 
fiasco we had a few years ago. 

All of us remember the days when po- 
tatoes were being dyed blue, piled in 
mountains, and burned. People discov- 
ered that our Federal executives were 
setting up an economy of scarcity. We 
are right back where we were 15 years 
ago. When does the administration plan 
to bring back Henry Wallace and start 
plowing under the little pigs? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 


POTATOES AND THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION CONTROLS PROGRAM 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 


imous consent to address the House for 


1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois? 

There was no exception. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I did not 
intend to take the floor here today on 
this nice, quiet Tuesday noon. But I 
must express my complete surprise at 
the expressions from the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. BENDER]. The gentleman 
should know that potatoes have been 
out of control for almost 2 years, and 
it is certainly not the action of this ad- 
ministration that took them out of con- 
trol, but the action of the Congress. I 
am certain that the gentleman from 
Ohio is one of those who must accept 
the responsibility for the present potato 
situation. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield. 

Mr. HERLONG. I would like to ask 
the gentleman the question, if what the 
gentleman is talking about is that the 
OPS set a ceiling for producers so low 
that the producers are selling their crops 
in the field rather than selling them 
through the usual channels? 

Mr. PRICE. That is right. 

Mr. HERLONG. That is the reason. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT AND 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I was unavoidably detained in my 
district, and I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


PROTECTING THIS COUNTRY FROM 
OUR ENEMIES HERE AT HOME 


Mr, RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. Raxkix addressed the House, 
His remarks appear in the Appendix. 
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WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN? 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, like the gentleman from Ohio 
who tried to correct our colleague [Mr. 
BENDER], also from Ohio, I did not in- 
tend to say anything about the scarcity 
of potatoes, but I just cannot let the 
time go by and go on with legislation 
which may be of some importance with- 
out calling attention to the fact that 
both of these gentlemen are mistaken. 
What I expected to hear was that this 
potato situation and the high prices and 
the difficulty in getting them was due 
not to the OPA or the OPS, but as our 
New Deal Democratic friends would 
charge, it is due to the Hoover adminis- 
tration, which ended in 1933. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private 
Calendar day. The Clerk will call the 
first bill on the Private Calendar. 


WILLIAM GREVILLE BIRKETT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 695) for 
the relief of William Greville Birkett. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of the eleventh category of sec- 
tion 3 of the Immigration Act of 1917, as 
amended, William Greville Birkett may be 
admitted into the United States for perma- 
nent residence if he is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of the im- 
migration laws. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CERTAIN OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 
OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN KOREA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5836) 
for the relief of certain officers and em- 
ployees of the Foreign Service of the 
United States and others, who, while in 
the course of their respective duties, 
suffered losses of personal property by 
reason of the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho and Mr. GROSS 
objected, and the bill was recommitted 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ETHEL WHITE, FRANKIE EZELL, AND 
RALPH JAMES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1097) 
for the relief of Ethel White, Frankie 
Ezell, and Ralph James. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
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pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Ethel White, 
Jackson, Ala., the sum of $1,453.20; to 
Frankie Ezell, Jackson, Ala., the sum of 
$726.60; and to Ralph James, St. Louis, Mo., 
the sum of $726.60. The payment of such 
sums shall be in full settlement of all claims 
of the said Ethel White, Frankie Ezell, and 
Ralph James against the United States for 
damage which was caused to their rever- 
sionary interest in certain property when the 
Corps of Engineers, in constructing a cut-off 
canal at Sunflower Bend, Tombigbee River, 
Ala., during the period beginning November 
9, 1937, and ending March 29, 1938, destroyed 
the means of land ingress and egress to such 
property; Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act for the 
payment of any one claim in excess of 10 
per centum thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
w'th such claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$1,453.20” and 
insert “$840.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out 8726.60“ and 
insert “$420.” 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “$726.60” and 
insert “$420.” . 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table, 


ESTATE OF C. G. ALLEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1098) 
for the relief of the estate of C. G. Allen. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the legal repre- 
sentative of the estate of C. G. Allen, de- 
ceased, late of Jackson, Ala., the sum of 
$937.75. The payment of such sum shall be 
in full settlement of all claims of the said 
estate against the United States for damage 
which resulted when the Corps of Engineers, 
in constructing a cut-off canal at Sunflower 
Bend, Tombigbee River, Ala., during the 
period beginning November 9, 1937, and end- 
ing March 29, 1938, destroyed the means of 
land ingress and egress to certain property 
belonging to the said C. G. Allen: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MARGARET FRANKELL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1847) 
for the relief of Margaret Frankell 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Margaret Frankell, 
of Woodside, Long Island, N. Y., the sum of 
$10,000. The payment of such sum shall be 
in full settlement of all claims of the said 
Margaret Frankell against the United States 
arising out of her suspension as an em- 
ployee of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion during the period beginning August 17, 
1948, and ending November 18, 1948: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out Frankell“ and 
insert “Frankel.” 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “$10,000” and in- 
sert 8395.82.“ 

Page 1, line 8, strike out Frankell“ and 
insert “Frankel.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Margaret Fran- 
kel.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


JAMES NELS EKBERG 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2810) 
for the relief of James Nels Ekberg. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $15,000, to James Nels Ekberg, of 
Kansas City, Kans., formerly employed as 
a welder on naval-construction work in 
Puerto Rico, in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States as compensation 
for illegal custody by the United States 
marshal, district of Kansas, from August 27, 
1946, to October 14, 1946, and by the United 
States marshal for the district of Puerto 
Rico, from November 15, 1946, to November 
28, 1946, and for illegal confinement in the 
Federal penitentiaries at Atlanta, Ga., and 
Leavenworth, Kans., from November 29, 1946, 
to April 2, 1948; and payment for the loss 
of wages and for expenses incurred as a re- 
sult of such illegal custody and confinement: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out 815,000“ and 
insert “$1,500.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PAUL BUSBEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3334) 
for the relief of Paul Busbey. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, whereas injuries, 
suffering, and hardship sustained when 
United States Army truck No. W-459729 col- 
lided head-on with an automobile, owned 
and driven by Paul Busbey at Ways Station, 
Ga., on July 30, 1941, resulted in Paul Bus- 
bey’s being totally and permanently disabled, 
that in addition to sums heretofore author- 
ized, the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $50,000 to Paul 
Busbey, of Wheeling, W. Va., in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States 
for personal injuries sustained: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
clause down to and including line 2 on page 
2, and insert “That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $10,000 to Paul Busbey, of Wheeling, 
W. Va., in full settlement of all claims 
against the United States for personal in- 
juries sustained as a result of an accident 
involving a United States Army vehicle, on 
July 30, 1941, near Ways Station, Ga.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MR. AND MRS. PETER COPEYON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3858) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs, Peter 
Copeyon. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Copeyon, Ludington, Mich., the sum of $177. 
‘The payment of such sum shall be in full set- 
tlement of all claims of the said Mr. and Mrs. 
Peter Copeyon against the United States for 
reimbursement of the value of a foot locker 
containing personal effects which belonged 
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to their son, the late First Lt. Donald P. 
Copeyon, United States Army Air Force, and 
which was lost during 1944 while being 
shipped to him in France by the Army: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


JOSEPH DENEKAR AND MRS. MARY 
A. DENEKAR 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4180) 
for the relief of Joseph Denekar and Mrs. 
Mary A. Denekar. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to credit the 
accounts of Joseph Denekar and his wife, 
Mrs. Mary A. Denekar, of Watervliet, N. Y. 
in the amount of $2,800 which was paid Mrs. 
Mary A. Denekar as family allowance, after 
the discharge from the Army of the said 
Joseph Denekar, from October 21, 1946, 
through September 30, 1949. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert “That Joseph Denekar and 
Mrs. Mary A. Denekar, of Watervliet, N. Y., 
be, and they are hereby, relieved of all lia- 
bility to refund to the United States, the sum 
of $2,800, representing the aggregate amount 
that was paid to the said Mrs. Mary A. Dene- 
kar as a family allowance for the period 
from November 1, 1946, to September 30, 1949, 
inclusive, after the discharge from the Army 
of the said Joseph Denekar. In the settle- 
ment of the accounts of any disbursing offi- 
cer or disbursing officers of the United States 
full credit shall be given for the said pay- 
ment of $2,800 to Mrs. Mary A. Denekar.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. PRISCILLA CROWLEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4543) 
for the relief of Mrs. Priscilla Crowley. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $5,646.25 to the estate of Mrs. Pris- 
cilla Crowley, of 62 Yale Avenue, Jersey City, 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States for the death of Mrs. Crowley 
as the result of a United States Army truck 
striking said Priscilla Crowley on August 12, 
1942, while she was standing on the side- 
walk at the intersection of Jackson and 
Bramhall Avenues, Jersey City, N. J.: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appropri- 
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ated in this act In excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 

ider was laid on the table. 


S. IRBY ADAMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5325) 
for the relief of S. Irby Adams. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That sections 15 to 
20, inclusive, of the act entitled “An act to 
provide compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the 
performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, as 
amended (U. S. C., 1946 edition, title 5, 
secs. 755-770), are hereby waived in favor of 
S. Irby Adams, of Macon, Miss., and his claim 
for compensation for alleged disability sus- 
tained between the years 1939 and 1942, while 
working as a land appraiser in the State of 
Mississippi Farm Security Administration, 
is authorized and directed to be considered 
and acted upon under the remaining provi- 
sions of such act, as amended, if he files such 
claim with the Bureau of Employees’ Com- 
pensation, Department of Labor, not later 
than 90 days after the date of enactment 
of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. LENNIE G. CLARKSON AND 
WILLIAM E. CLARKSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6010) 
for the relief of Mrs. Lennie G. Clark- 
son and William E. Clarkson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Lennie G. 
Clarkson, Valliant, Okla., the sum of $7,971, 
and to William E. Clarkson, Valliant, Okla., 
the sum of $23,732.85. The payment of such 
sums shall be in full settlement of all claims 
of the said Mrs. Lennie G. Clarkson, and her 
husband, the said William E. Clarkson, 
against the United States arising out of a 
collison which occurred in Valliant, Okla., 
on October 6, 1942, between a vehicle oper- 
ated by the said William E. Clarkson, in 
which his wife was a passenger, and an Army 
vehicle: Provided, That no part of either of 
the sums appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agency or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with the claim settled by the pay- 
ment of such sum, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction therefor 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,009. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out 87,971“, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$3,000.” 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “$23,732.85”, and 
insert in lieu thereof “$15,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LOUIS A. SCHAFER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6016) 
for the relief of Louis A. Schafer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That sections 15 
through 20 of the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act, as amended, are hereby waived 
in favor of Louis A. Schafer, of Lafayette, 
Ind.; and his claim for compensation for 
disability resulting from an injury sus- 
tained by him on or about October 30, 1943, 
while in the performance of his duties 
as a blacksmith at the former United States 
Navy Yard at Pearl Harbor, T. H., shall be 
acted upon under the remaining provisions 
of such act if he files such claim with the 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, United 
States Department of Labor, not later than 
60 days after the date of the enactment of 
this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, after the word “injury”, 
insert: “alleged to have been.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MARTHA BRIDGES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6850) 
for the relief of Martha Bridges. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $5,000 to Martha Bridges, of Hamlet, 
N. C., in full settlement of all claims of said 
Martha Bridges for the death and expenses 
incident thereto of her son John Everett 
Bridges, who was shot by Sgt. Jack Cooke 
on or about February 14, 1944, in the 
Quick Lunch Cafe in Hamlet, N. C.: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deeemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
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GERDINA JOSEPHINA VAN DELFT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 148) for 
the relief of Gerdina Josephina Van 
Delft. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Gerdina Josephina Van Delft shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully admit- 
ted to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of this 
act, upon payment of the required visa fee 
and head tax. Upon the granting of perma- 
nent residence to such alien as provided for 
in this act, the Secretary of State shall 
instruct the proper quota-control officer 
to deduct one number from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


GLORIA WILSON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 420) for 
the relief of Gloria Wilson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Mrs. Gloria Wil- 
son, a native-born former citizen of the 
United States, who lost United States cit- 
izenship under the provisions of section 401 
(e) of the Nationality Act of 1940, as 
amended, may be naturalized by taking, 
prior to 1 year from the date of enactment 
of this act, before any court referred to in 
subsection (a) of section 301 of the Nation- 
ality Act of 1940, as amended, or before any 
diplomatic or consular officer of the United 
States abroad, the oaths prescribed by sec- 
tion 335 of the said act. From and after 
naturalization under this act the said Mrs. 
Gloria Wilson shall have the same citizen- 
ship status as that which existed imme- 
diately prior to its loss. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


WANDA CHARWAT AND HER 
DAUGHTER, WANDA AINO CHAR- 
WAT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 603) for 
the relief of Wanda Charwat, and her 
daughter, Wanda Aino Charwat. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Wanda Charwat, and her daughter, Wanda 
Aino Charwat, shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fees and head taxes. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such aliens as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct appro- 
priate numbers from the first available 
appropriate quota or quotas. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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ALEXANDER URSZU 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 762) for 
the relief of Alexander Urszu. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Alexander Urszu shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out lines 11 and 12 of the bill 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“The number of displaced persons who shall 
be granted the status of permanent resi- 
dence pursuant to section 4 of the Displaced 
Persons Act, as amended (62 Stat. 1011; 64 
Stat. 219; 50 U. S. C. App. 1953).” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MRS. SHU-TING LIU HSIA AND HER 
DAUGHTER, LUCIA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 794) for 
the relief of Mrs. Shu-Ting Liu Hsia 
and her daughter, Lucia. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Mrs. Shu-Ting Liu Hsia and her daughter, 
Lucia, shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act, upon payment of 
the required visa fees and head taxes. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
aliens as provided for in this act, the Sec- 
retary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct appropriate 
numbers from the first available appropriate 
quota or quotas. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


MARIE CAFCALAKT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 869) for 
the relief of Marie Cafcalaki. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Marie Cafcalaki shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
Gence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MR. AND MRS. THANOS MELLOS 
ET AL, 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 897) for 
the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Thanos Mellos, 
Michel Mellos, and Hermine Fahnl. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, Thanos 
Mellos, his wife, Elena Mellos-Nikolaidi, his 
son, Michel Mellos, and the son’s nurse, Her- 
mine Fahnl, shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fees and head taxes. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of State is author- 
ized and directed to instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct four numbers 
from the nonpreference category of the ap- 
propriate immigration quota for the first 
year such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table, 


DANIEL AND XENIA WOLKONSKY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 992) for 
the relief of Daniel Wolkonsky and his 
wife, Xenia Wolkonsky. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Daniel Wolkonsky and his wife, Xenia Wol- 
konsky, shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of 
the enactment of this act, upon payment of 
the required visa fees and head taxes. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to each 
such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct two numbers 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PAULA AND ARIEL SLUCKI 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 997) for 
the relief of Paula Slucka (Slucki) and 
Ariel Slucki. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Paula Slucka (Stucki) and Ariel Slucki shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence as of the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, upon payment of the re- 
quired visa fees and head taxes. Upon the 

ting of permanent residence to each 
such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota Officer to deduct the required numbers 
from the appropriate quota or quotas for the 
first year that such quota or quotas are 
available. 


May 20 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 10, strike out “the required 
numbers from the appropriate quota or 
quotas for the first year that such quota or 
quotas are available” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “two numbers from 
the number of displaced persons who shall 
be granted the status of permanent resi- 
dence pursuant to section 4 of the Displaced 
Persons Act, as amended (62 Stat. 1011; 64 
Stat. 219; 50 U. S. C. App. 1953).” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ANTHONY LOMBARDO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1189) for 
the relief of Anthony Lombardo. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Anthony Lombardo shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for ent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DEMETRIUS ALEXANDER JORDAN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1192) for 


the relief of Demetrius Alexander 
Jordan. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Demetrius Alexander Jordan (also known as 
Demetrius Alexander Jordanides) shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this act, upon payment of the required 
visa fee and head tax. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MRS. MADELAINE VIALE MOORE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1372) for 
—— relief of Mrs. Madelaine Viale 
oore, 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, notwithstanding 


the eleventh category of the Immigration 
Act of 1917, as amended, Mrs. Madelaine 
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Viale Moore may be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is 
found to be otherwise admissible under the 
provisions of the immigration laws. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment; 

Page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert the following: “That, in 
the administration of the immigration laws, 
the provisions of the eleventh category of 
section 3 of the Immigration Act of 1917, 
as amended, shall not hereafter apply to 
Mrs, Madelaine Viale Moore insofar as is in- 
yolved any conviction or admission a 
crime by her of which the Department of 
Justice and the Department of State have 
knowledge on the date of enactment hereof.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


PINFANG HSIA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1420) 
for the relief of Pinfang Hsia. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Pinfang Hsia shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted tc the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and head 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year shat such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


GEORGE GEORGACOPOULOS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1494) for 
the relief of George Georgacopoulos. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
George Georgacopoulos shall be held and 
considered to be the minor child of his 
father, Rev. Elias Georgacopoulos, a lawfully 
admitted legal resident of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ANDY DUZSIK 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1565) for 
the relief of Andy Duzsik. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Andy Duzsik shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee and head tax. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
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to such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


STEPHEN GOROVE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1679) for 
the relief of Stephen Gorove. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Stephen Gorove shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee and head tax. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota 
officer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such quota 
is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 10, strike out appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available” and insert “number of displaced 
persons who shall be granted the status of 
permanent residence pursuant to section 4 of 
the Displaced Persons Act, as amended (62 
Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 U. S. C. App. 
1953) .“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


HARUMI KAMIAKA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1765) for 
the relief of Harumi Kamiaka. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose 
of section 4 (a) and section 9 of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924, as amended, and not- 
withstanding any provisions excluding from 
admission to the United States persons of 
races ineligible to citizenship, Harumi Kami- 
aka, a minor half-Japanese child, shall be 
considered the alien natural-born child of 
Sgt. and Mrs. James B. C. Wells, citizens 
of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


FREDERIC JAMES MERCADO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1766) for 
the relief of Frederic James Mercado. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, and notwithstand- 
ing any provision of law excluding aliens 
inadmissible to the United States because 
of race, the minor child, Frederic James 
Mercado, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien child of Master Sgt. 
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and Mrs. Hector R. Mercado, citizens of the 
United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ERNEST NANPEI IHRIG 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1879) for 
the relief of Ernest Nanpei Ihrig- 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, and notwithstand- 
ing any provision of law excluding aliens 
inadmissible to the United States because of 
race, the minor child, Ernest Nanpei Ihrig. 
shall be held and considered to be the 
natural-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. 
pd ote G. Ihrig, Jr., citizens of the United 

tes. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


GIUSEPPA S. BOYD 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2033) for 
the relief of Giuseppa S. Boyd. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Giuseppa S. Boyd shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH CASON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2034) for 
the relief of Charlotte Elizabeth Cason. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, and notwithstand- 
ing any provision of law excluding aliens in- 
admissible to the United States because of 
race, the minor child, Charlotte Elizabeth 
Cason, shall be held and considered to be the 
natural-born alien child of Sgt. and Mrs. 
Wesley Cason, citizens of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


NAOMI SAITO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2051) for 
the relief of Naomi Saito. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
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Act of 1924, as amended, and notwithstand- 
ing any provision of law excluding aliens 
inadmissible to the United States because 
of race, the minor child, Naomi Saito, shall 
be held and considered to be the natural- 
born alien child of Sgt. and Mrs. Edgar W. 
Thompson, citizens of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DISPLACED PERSONS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2145) 
for the relief of certain displaced per- 
sons. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That notwithstanding 
those provisions of section 4 of the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948, as amended, relating 
to date of application for an adjustment of 
immigration status, each of the following- 
named aliens may, at any time within 6 
months following the effective date of this 
act, apply to the Attorney General for an 
adjustment of his immigration status, and 
notwithstanding those provisions of said 
section 4 relating to date of entry into the 
United States and status at the time of 
entry each such alien shall, if he is other- 
wise qualified under the provisions of said 
section 4, be deemed to be a displaced person 
within the meaning of said section 4: 

Alfreds Dzerve, Zenta Dzerve, Elita Dzerve, 
Silviia Anite Dzerve, Artus Svede, Valija 
Svede, Ausma Svede, Ilgvars Svede, Aris 
Svede, Vilnis Svede, Janis Svede, Antons 
Sumskis, Laura Apse, Ivars Apse, Valija 
Bindemanis, Arthurs Ermansons, Anete Er- 
mansons, Karlis Sturmanis, Harijs Sicevs, An- 
drejs Sicevs, Alide Sicevs, Lilija Sicevs, Be- 
nita Sicevs, Emma Langbergs, Alberts Lang- 
bergs, Ella Dankers, Vilis Dankers, Teodors 
Freimanis, Anna Freimanis, Marta Akmans, 
Aleksanders Grinups, Valdis Landmanis, 
Janis Liepa, Janis Zieds Kalupnieks, Arvids 
Berzins, Jekabs Snikers, Milda Snikers, Vilnis 
Snikeris, Janis Iesalnieks, Talivaldis Vein- 
bergs, Imants Fridmanis, Aija Upite, Alfredsn 
Butlers, Anna Butlers, Taiga Butlers, Karlis 
Strelcs, Janis Freienbergs, Visvaldis Dzintar- 
nieks, Augusts Stenclavs, Krists Stenclavs, 
Pauls Kurcbaums, Mirdza Kurcbaums, Rita 
Kurcbaums, Karlis Osis, Emma Osis, An- 
drejs Osis, Lisa Osis, Martins Arvids Innus, 
Haralds Zarin, Alfreds Ozolins, Valdis Fei- 
manis, Fricis Paipals, Zenta Paipals, Eber- 
hards Oskars Cesnieks, Mihkel Renla, Maimu 
Reinla, Ole-Ingrid Reinla, Karl Peet, Laine 
Peet, Haarry Peet, Rudolph Kermon, Johanna 
Kermonn: 

Minkel Vesik, Anna Vesik, Arno Vesik, 
Ingra-MaijVesi Karli Salm, Mihkel Valm, 
Aleksei Valm, Theodor Valm, Jouzas Grigu- 
tis, Waylett Olsen, Marian Bierman, Zbigniew 
Bierman, Martin Roberts Brieze, Hermine 
Milda Brieze, Solveiga Daina Brieze, Rita 
Brieze, Dace Anna Brieze, Tekla Dikners, 
Gertrude Dikners, Janis Karlis Kleinbergs, 
Edite Kleinbergs, Milda Kleinbergs, Uldis 
Ozolins, Armins Ozolins, Adolfs Silins, Maija 
Silins, Adolfs Silins, Junior, Dagny Silins, 
Rudolfs Janis Skalbe, Irene Skalbe, Janis 
Uiktors Skalbe, Ilye Ingrida Skalbe, Juris 

Steinbergs, Marija Steinbergs, Edgars Stein- 
. bergs, Ilonce Gundega Steinbergs, Velta 
Steinbergs, Julija Zuks, Ernests Zanbergs, 
Milda Zanbergs, Aleksandre Vitols, Ludvigs 
Ulmanis, Vilma K. Turauskis, Karlis Trusis, 
Zenta Trusis, Aivars Trusis, Anis Tipans, 
Gutayv Friedrichs Sillers-Kanders, Janis 
Stendzis, Ilge Stendzis, Imanis A. Stendzis, 
Janis Stendzis, Nikolajs Samsonovs, Dzidra 
Samsonovs, Janis Ritums, Andrej S. Pukulis, 
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Janis Pienups, Anna Pienups, Inars Pienups, 
Arvids Lipbergs, Rudolf Lidums, Edite Lid- 
ums, Olaf Lidums, Karin Lidums, Elvans 
Lans, Vilma Lans, Oktavija Linis, Arvids G. 
Kadegis, Edgar A. Kancans, Peteris S. Kazins, 
Janis Kripa, Alvine Krumins, Arvids L. Klav- 
ins, Ernests Kirkis, Elza Kirkis, Guntis Kir- 
kis, Mikelis Kesteris, Ilse Kesteris, Andreus 
Kesteris, Antons Krievins, Vilma Krievins, 
Iivija Zvirbulis, Paul Alexander Jankevics 
Alise V. Jankevics, Imants Gorbanis, Peteris 
Galvanis, Ronald Aukstulevic, Kazimicrz 
Kiedyk, Waclaw Kobelis Mieczyslaw Telingo, 
Pavel Petuhow (alias Vladimir Vaulin), Vlad- 
imir Bondarenko, Adolf Teder; 

Edith Aniella Simson, Liidia Kunder, Ed- 
uard Kiss, Jans Voldemars Gaide, Kriss Erid- 
envald, Alida Eridenvald, Ivar Eridenvald, 
Gustava Eridenvald, Vesma Eridenvald, Ar- 
vids Freimuts, Alise Freimuts, Inara Frei- 
muts, Elizabeth Amalija Freibergs, Valter 
Eidok, Hugo Evert, Aleksandra Evert, Mare 
Evert, Henn Evert, Alexanders Eizis, Jekaibs 
Dzintarnieks Emilijaz, Zuzanna Dzintar- 
neiks, Ramons Ziguads Dzintarnieks, Nadina 
Dzirkalis, Eriks Arturs Bills, Andrejs August 
Bergmanis, Anastija Cakste, Anna Cakste, 
Katarina Cakste, Elisebeth Lidums, John 
Balikitis, Adolf and Lucia Gailitis, and their 
children, Edith, Iga, and Rolands, Anis 
Greve, Robert Guth, Fritz and Lena Har- 
varts, and their child, Tabita, Sanis Krinkles, 
Mikalis Kervis, Peter Lacis, Jahnis and Ar- 
manda Lamberts, and their children, Armis 
and Harold, Captain John Rosenberg and 
wife, Mirdza, Arvis Strelis, Arnolds Strauntis, 
Kris and Eleanor Sudelis, and their child, 
Janis, Fanis Tisnish and wife, Olga, Valey 
Tipans, Mikolais Virdseneek, Adams Frei- 
manis, Lisa Freimanis (his wife), and Lydia 
Ruta, and Marta (Martha) Freimanis (their 
minor children), Ants Altoja, Maria Altoja, 
August Kuigre, Aleksander August Liipa, 
August Maripuu, Heino Amandus Nomm, 
Mihkel Sutt; 

Mibkel Tapp, Tatjana Tapp, Georgi Tapp, 
Maria Tapp, Nikolai Tapp; Johannes Voort- 
mann (Woortmann), Vilhelmina Voortmann 
(Woortmann), Helgi Voortmann (Woort- 
mann), Agu Aas, Bernt Erland Anderson, Ro- 
man Evel, Aine Adele Edal, Theobold Esberg, 
Adele Esberg, Juta Esberg, Hala Feder, Valter 
Huva, Leili Huva, Zinaida Haakmann, Agate 
Hanslep, Felix A. Heht, Velitsia Heht, Rein 
Heht, Endel Hiiesalu, Enn Kalde, Roman 
Kaevando, Helmi Kaevando, Leopold Fritz 
Kauniste, Salme Kauniste, Taime Kauniste, 
Juri Kangur, Elisaveta Kangur, Arno Kangur, 
Elmar Keerd, Varner Reinhold Kukk, Fronelly 
Kukk, Maimo Kukk, Harald Kukk, Aleksei 
Lepp, Johannes Loosmann, Helmi Loosmann, 
Jaan Loosmann, Rein Lepson, Helmi Lepson, 
Ants Lepson, Indrek Lepson, Evald Ohakas, 
Olga Ohakas, Harry Oja, Ruth Oja, Helge 
Olga, Edward Ounpuu, Alviine Ounpuu, Juli 
Peeters, Edward Peht, Liida Piht, Miralda 
Piht, Bruno Muni Rotikko, Ida Rosilda Ruut, 
Priit Ruut, Alfred Sigus, Linda Sigus, Lud- 
wig Sigus, Lembit Spuul, Voldemar Sooaar, 
Elmar Sepp, Albert Faagu Tischler, Vilma 
Tischler, Jaak Tischler, Juri Arnold Uustalu, 
Alice Uustalu, Ants Uustalu, Johan Uustal, 
Linda Uustal, Jaan Uustal, Herman O. Wal- 
ter, Theodor Vaher; 

Hermi Batakov, Peeter Batakov, Evald 
Eevola, Therese Eevola, Maks J. Kersna, 
Salme Kersna, Heino Kiremia, Bernhardt 
Kose, Liidia Kattai, Evy Lantov, Valdeko 
Liivat, Johannes Paul Luts, Arnold Puntsel, 
Elmar Savisaar, Armilda Savisaar, Atso Savi- 
saar, August Tomson, Alma Tomson, Juhan 
Umbjarv, Rudolf Vooder, Roland Emmus, 
Leida Emmus, Toivo A. Kaaria; Lyyli Kaaria, 
Reijo T. Kaaria, Tuomo O. Kaaria, Tauno J. 
Kaaria, Yrjo Siermala, Kaisa V. Siermala, 
Kalle K. Siermala, Yrjo J. Haapanen, Esteri 
Haapanen, Seppo P. Haapanen, Anna-Llisa 
Haapanen, Timo J. Haapanen, Eira T. Haapa- 
nen, and Matti Viitala, Teodors, Austra, 
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Imants, and Diana Kringelis, Janis Alberts 
Kruza, Janis Stepe, Peteris Licis, Eriks, Mak- 
simovs, Arturs Briedis, Karlis Treimanis, Mi- 
chelis Maksimovs, Ernestine Savisaar, Arvi 
and Luise Maidra, George Madisum, Elmar 
Vaart, Felix, Aino, and Rein Keskula, Leo- 
nard, Hilda, Wello, and Hillard Weski, Hein- 
rich and Elfrieda Redik, Elmar Alexander 
Kalme, Akulia Kalme, Alexis Kivi, Albert 
Vaidemara Kampe, Albert V. Kaaria, Erkki 
J. Mannynvali, Eila I. Mannynvali, Martti T. 
Timonen, Maj-lis M. Timonen, Marja L. A, 
Timonen, Laina M. Puronen, and Sampo A. 
Santosalo. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


THERESA HATCHER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2220) for 
the relief of Theresa Hatcher. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, and notwithstand- 
ing any provisions of law excluding persons 
of races ineligible to citizenship from admis- 
sion to the United States, the minor child, 
Theresa Hatcher, shall be held and consid- 
ered to be the natural-born alien child of 
Master Sgt. and Mrs. Richard G. Hatcher, 
citizens of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 


passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DULCIE ANN STEINHARDT 
SHERLOCK 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2588) for 
the relief of Dulcie Ann Steinhardt Sher- 
lock. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of section 201 (g) of the Nationality Act of 
1940, as amended (8 U. S. C. 601 (g) J. Dulcie 
Ann Steinhardt Sherlock, daughter of the 
late Ambassador Laurence A. Steinhardt and 
Mrs. Steinhardt, shall be held and considered 
to have been residing in the United States 
during all the time she was residing abroad 
with her parents during her minority when 
her father was an Ambassador in the Foreign 
Service of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MATHEOS ALAFOUZOS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2770) for 
the relief of Matheos Alafouzos, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of section 4 (a) of the Immigration Act of 
1924, as amended, the marriage between 
Martha Vlahos, a United States citizen, and 
Matheos Alafouzos, a citizen of Greece, shall 
be deemed to have occurred prior to January 
1, 1948. 


1952 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 66) favoring the sus- 
pension of deportation of certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the concurrent resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress favors the suspension of deportation in 
the case of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has sus- 
pended deportation for more than 6 months: 

A-2797929, Adame-Ruiz, Pedro. 

A-4844402, Alexander, Spiros, or Spiridon 
Alexandropolis. 

A-5522028, Alho, John Oscar. 

A-4762341, Alho, Hilja Maria. 

A-3093032, Ali, Toymus, or Toimossoolia 
Fozoreulia or Toymus Ulah or Toymus Meah. 

A-2451327, Alpermann, Hans Gustav. 

A-6177123, Alvarez, Francisco, Espinosa, or 
Francisco Alvarez Espionosa. 

A-9542102, Anderson, Paul Jacob. 

A-1463208, Apostolou, Antonios Elias, or 
Anthony Elias Apostolou. 

A-5987634, Arriola, Irma. 

A-7203348, Ayala-Pacheco, Jose, or Luis 
Ayala-Pacheco or Jesus Navarro-Pacheco. 

A-7198760, Banet, Rozsa Regina Lkein, or 
Rozsa Banet. 

A-5438722, Banlin, Joy Isabelle. 

A-6706726, Bellens, Eleni (nee Tsirigotis). 

A-7287699, Below, Helga Ehrengard Magda- 
lena. 

A-3961628, Benintende, Antonina, or Lena 
(nee Martorana). 

A-7483674, Beveridge, William. 

A-7199698, Blanchard, Pacifico (formerly 
Medel). 

A-3484710, Bliziotis, James John, or Deme- 
trios Bliziotis. 

A-7736534, Bowen, Claude Christopher. 

A-3884373, Buhagiar, Joseph, or Giuseppe 
Buhagiar alias Antonio Sacco. 

A-2723973, Bures, Eduard, or Edward 
Buresh. 

A-2723976, Buresova, Ludmila, or Ludmila 
Buresh. 

A-2723977, Buresova, Kirstina, or Kristyna 
Buresova or Kristina Buresh. 

A-2353267, Calderon, Bernardino or Bern- 
ardo or Bernard or Benny. 

A-5156628, Calogrides, Michael. 

A-5154086, Cameron, John Hilliard. 

A-7469087, Campbell, Simeon. 

A-5391517, Canova, Palmerina, or Rina 
Canova. 

A-5367636, Carriles, John Solana, or Higinio 
Solana Carriles or John Solana. 

47249859, Carrilo, Amalia vda. de Gamboa, 

A-7039177, Carrothers, William George. 

A-7039178, Carrothers, Marilyn Isabel. 

A-4555965, Casares-Linares, Jose Pedro, or 
Jose Linares-Casares alias Pedro Casares, 

A-5625015, Caselli, Maria. 

A-1288323, Chagolla-Chavolla, Enrique. 

A-1288321, Chagolla, Amalia Nunoz de. 

A-—7483960, Chakarian, Sarkis. 

A-2468492, Chao, Yun Tsung, or Chao Yun 
Tsung. 

A-7427281, Choy, Prank, or Fie Ling Choy. 

A-7427282, Choy, Yu Chu, or Yu Chu Chun, 

A-7427283, Choy, Martin, or Mo Din Choy, 

A-3818687, Chun, Gin Foo, or Peter Chun. 

A-5483889, Church, Edine (nee Radyan- 
sky). or Edine Ujejska. 

A-3827973, Cochinsky, Benjamin Wolf, or 
Robert Koch. 
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A-2624232, Cordal, Olegario, Cubina. 

A-6757481, Costley, Daniel James. 

A-2580250, Crugeiras, Francisco, or Fran- 
cisco Crugeiras Vidal. 

A-7367902, Cugnin, Jane Pamela. 

A-5149988, De Acebedo, Maria Luisa Orozco, 

A-6884689, De Basurto, Maria Candelaria 
Cabral, or Maria Candelaria Cabral or Maria 
Candelaria C. Basurto or Candelaria C. Ba- 
surto or Candelaria C. De Basurto or Cande- 
laria S. Basurto. 

A-6924789, Basurto, Carmela. 

A-6924790, Basurto, Juan Manuel. 

A-2700975, De Benedettis, Vincenzo, or 
Vincenzo Benedictis. 

A-5859052, De Clara, Giovanni De Peresin, 
or John De Clara. 

4A-5958558, De Fierro, Reynalda Dimas, or 
Reynalda Dimas. 

A-1333544, De Gonzalez, Elena Fernandez. 

A-6888288, De Juarez, Consuelo Hilaria 
Adame, or Counsuelo Hilaria Adame Garcia. 

A-1834127, De Navarro, Guadalupe Emilia 
Del Valle. 

A-7991850, Dennis, Frederick (formerly 
Frederick Wuellner or Freddie Dennis). 

A-4478881, De Perez, Miguelina Vasquez. 

A-3837890, De Rivas, Elly Anna Soeborg 
Andersen. 

A-7955659, De Sapota, Angeles, Yujuico, 
or Angeles Yujuico Villongco. 

A-7841758, Diaz, Juan Manuel. 

A-3509749, Drame, Joseph Discounda, or 
Joe Drame. 

A-5698588, Dupuis, Wilda Hope (nee Mc- 
Kenzie). 

A-5133242, Echeagaray, Leonor. 

A-4497646, Economides, Constantinos 
Minas, 

A-1239249, Enger, Sverre Andersen, or 
Sverre Anderson or Hans Anderson. 

A-7264181, Engert, Peter Norman. 

A-7117718, Espinoza, Jose Simon Marciso, 
or Espinosa or Jose Espinoza or Espinosa or 
Jose Espinoza-Cervantes. 

A-7985417, Estrin, Poria (nee Lenczysky), 
or Por ja or Polly or Paula. 

A-1714432, Ewens, William Arthur. 

A-6654250, Fernandez, Gumersindo Perez, 
or Gumersindo Perez. 

A-2992811, Fick, Karl Christian Henry. 

A-5088723, Flores-Arredondo, Eusebio. 

A-7117527, Fong, Kai. 

A-6161022, Chiu, Miguel Fong, or “Mickey” 
Fong Chiu. 

A-4632538, Galicia, Rodolfo Hernandez. 

A-5919245, Garganta, Joao Maria. 

A-6936518, Garman, Patrician (nee Patri- 
cian Walpole, formerly Patrician O’Brien). 

A-3817423, Garros, Pilar, or Miria Del Pilar 
Garros or Pilar Garros Recatalo. 

47178250, Garson, Bruce Kane. 

A-7117959, Garza-Campos, Agustin. 

A-3471121, Gelpi, Francisca, or Amelia 
Landa (nee Lara). 

A-1338687, Glasner, Leon, or Leo Glasner, 

A-4066695, Gomez-Hernandez, Bartolo. 

A-6837544, Gonzalez, Juan, or Juan Gon- 
zalez-Garcia or Juan G. Gonzalez. 

A-2185879, Gonzalez-Gallardo, Tomas. 

A-1894533, Gonzales, Julia Gonzales de. 

A-7041972, Gonzales, Manuel. 

A-7529864, Gonzalez-Ybarra, Judith Lydia, 
or Judith Lydia Gonzalez De Sweatt. 

A-6169092, Gore, Adella Eve (nee Wheat- 
ley), or Adella Eve Wheatley. 

A-6288018, Goshgarian, Florence, or Sote- 
nig or Sotenig Aramian. 

A-3873714, Grandpere, Maurice. 

A-6921199, Greene, Nora (nee Honor Mo- 
Cormack). 

A-7927004, Grindel, Carin. 

A-5299287, Grion, Andrew Joseph, or An- 
tonio Grion. i 

A-7427869, Guerrini, Iola Wilma. 

A-7079683, Gula, Lilly, or Lilly Beattie (nee 
Harper). 
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A-4011388, Gulliver, Mary Ann, or Marion 
Gulliver or Marion McLellan. 

A-7145328, Hadeed, Youssef. 

A-7145552, Hadeed, Emiline Tohme. 

A-4350880, Hanatani, Masayasu, or Massea- 
yasu Hanatani or T. Tana or Masayasu Hana- 
ya or Masa Tani or John Hanatani. 

A-7205853, Hauser, Armin. 

A-6817832, Hausey, Maria, or Maria Kay- 
ata or Maria Kassir. 

A-3257099, Harmosillo, Refugio Gonzales. 

A-5010790, Hester, Inez Anita (nee 
Wheeler). 

A-4018214, Ho, Chin Kung, or Chin Hoe 
or Kung Hong. 

A-5238751, Holmund, Segfrid Jonatan, or 
Fred Holm. 

A-6764852, Horvath, Gabriella Imrene. 

A-6764853, Horvath, Imre. 

A-5169248, Hustig, Willy Ewald. 

A-4712722, Igawa, Kazuo, or Kazu Igawa. 

A-3225807, Ingraldi, Angelina (formerly 
Angelina Genua, nee Buffa). 

A-4624881, Jacobs, Aisic, or Alzie Leib or 
Alzic Lieb or Strul. 

A-2548383, Jaramillo, David. 

A-1917947, Juarez-Vanegas, Eduviges or 
Eduvigis Juarez-Venegas or Eduvigis 
Juarez-Venegas or Eduviges Juarez. 

A-7427007, Kalsbeek, Jean Liu, or Jean 
Kalsbeek Liu. 

A-7427008, Kalsbeek, Helen Liu, or Helen 
Kalsbeek Liu. 

A-3007386, Karalis, Georgios Vasiliou, or 
George V. Karalis or George William Karalis 
or Georgis Vasiliou Karalis or George Caralis. 

A-5043064, Karm, Robert. 

A-3128952, Kim, Ruth Chew, or Ai Kyung 
Chew. 

A-1091793, Kinney, Clifford. 

A-3081681, Kirshenbaum, Anna, or Anna 
Rosenstock. 

A-5391201, Kodani, Sadayo (nee Ono). 

4A-3507887, Kostas, Valsamakis, or Valsa- 
makis Magoulas. 

A-3278845, Koutsoudakis, Christ Nicholas, 
or Chris Dakis. 

A-2853455, Kritchen, Dorothy Tanton. 

A-7188919, Kwan, Yoen Wan, or Yoen Wan 
or Yin Wan Kon. 

A-7991490, Lanter, Eveline Paulina (nee 
Eveline Pulina Nahar). 

A-7849025, Ledee, Hypolite Leonard, or 
Lionel Ledee. 

A-3466270, Lee, Dorothy Woo (formerly 
Dorothy Lee Woo or Law Yee Dor or Dorothy 
Fong). 

A-5282808, Lenetsky, Sonia, or Sonia Lenett 
or Sonia Dubravetsky. 

A-7755525, Liao, Lin Tung-Mei or. 

A-7755526, Liao, Tseng-Wu. 

A-3875193. Lin, Pon Pack. 

A-5070717, Lisser, Amy De. 

A-6527184, Littleton, Yvette Julia, or 
Yvette Julia Dekkers or Yvette Julia Ervin. 

A-5985818, Lizarraga-Salcido, Maximiliano, 
or Max Lizarraga. 

A-5551755, Lona-Ramirez, Tomas, or Tomas 
Ramirez-Alonso. 

A-1880267, Loughe, John A. 

A-5840683, Loza, Leona Kondrat (nee Kon- 
drat or Leona Struck). 

A-3047234, Lycos, Harilaos. 

A-6063598, MacFarlane, Tanya Konstanti- 
nova, or Tanya Gurskaya. 

A-4544195, Marciniak, Franciszek, or Frank 
Marciniak. 

A-5876495, Marino, Giovanina, or Giovanna 
(nee Nucci). 

A-5346583, Marks, Ernest William Monroe. 

A-5057511, Marold, Sandor H. 

A-6746755, Martines, Felicitas Zermeno, or 
Felicitas Zermeno Garcia. 

47222572. Marinez-Guerrero, Jose. 

A-7054900, Martinez-Gutierrez, Luis, or 
Jose Jimenez-Gutierrez. 

A-4842789, Mascarin, Giovanni Frederick. 
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A-5004010, Mavroudis, Andrew Nickalaou, 
or Andreas Mavroudis or Andrew N. Nicholas 
or Andrew Mikalaou or Nikalaou or Nicholas. 

A-4411112, Medina-Alamos, Santiago, or 
Santiago Alamos Medina. 

A-3449397, Melendres-Gomez, Manuel. 

A-6855172, Melendrez-Alvarez, Jose Elias, 

A-7457921, Mendez, Julio, Jr. 

A-7112641, Mercado, Raul. 

A-5414736, Meyer, Violet Annie 
Hamad). 

A-4632788, Mills, Joseph Edward, or Joseph 
Millis. 

A2 4608874, Mogk, Julius Johanas, or Hans 
Johanas Mogk or Harry Morton. 

A-3196819, Molina, Lucinda Flores de. 

A-7415671, Moree, Sybil Jutta Wrede. 

A-6917624, Morgensztern, Mojsze Mendel, 
or Frank Morgens. 

A-7542572, Muller, Leonore, or Leonore 
Mittler or Leonore Mueller Mittler. 

A-3677063, Nakamura, Chieno, or Chiyeno 
Shohara. 

A-1233042, Nakayama, Kazuo, 

A-4425815, Nawrocki, Stefan, or Stephen 
Nawrocky. 

A-5235709, Nemer, Regina, or Rifka or 
Berta Rosenhand. 

A-4868503, Nohe, Richard Ernst, or Richard 
Nohe. 

A-2118140, Okada, Ferdinand Eastlake. 

A-7196345, Olivares, Antonio Arias. 

A-2378910, Olmos, Cavarrubio, George, or 
George Cavabrubio-Olmos. 

A-5328434, Oppenheim, Bertha Sara, or 
Klein or Suria Bayla-Klaynsinger. 

A-5465949, O’Rourke, James Francis, 

A-5287762, Ortega, Concepcion Martinez, 
or Concepcion Martinez or Concha Martinez, 

A-7367210, Ortega-Hurtado, Jr., Rafael. 

A-—4992812, Otani, Heishiro. 

A-7394701, Paserini, Emma Constancia, 

A-2985312, Pavish, Anton. 

A-3551554, Pecorella, Domenic. 

A-6870246, Perez, Gilberto, or 
Perez-Reyes. 

A-€877605, Perez, Leonila Gonzales De, or 
Leonila Gonzales. 

A-1369572, Perez, Meliton. 

A-2277896, Plese, Barbara Schmaltz, or 
Schmaltz. 

A-4255 708, Polselli, Pietrantonio. 

A-5045664, Poy, Sui How, or Ah Shim or 
Leung Shi. 

A-4512946, Quaglia, Domenicangelo, or 
Domenic Angelo Quaglia. 

A~7809156, Ramirez, Aurelia Soto, or Au- 
relia Soto. 

A-2773376, Rego, Ramon, or Ramon Rego 
Ageitas. 

A-5947085, Rodriguez, Preciliano. 

A-€921653, Rogers, Frederick William. 

A-2834927, Rose, Isable Margaret. 

A-5133242, Rosenzweig, Etherl Rose (nee 
Yettie Schatzberg), or Ethel Newman, 

A-6371042, Rosillo, Alberto. 

A-4380617, Roth, Katharina, or Katharina 
Ermack. 

A-5303368, Schena, Egidio. 

A-4086556, Schmidt, Hans George. 

A-7418510, Schmidt, Horst Kort. 

A-4517741, Schmidt, Martha Emely (nee 
Berrmans). 

A-7240104, Schur, Pinkas. 

A-4645835, Seelenfreund, 
Manne), or Erna Freund. 

A-5971011, Seki, Genzo. 

A-2611606, Serrato-Borjas, Jesus, or Jesus 
B. Serrato or Jesus Borjas Serrato. 

A-4274540, Shiroyama, Kansaku. 

A-3581079, Shiroyama, Rui. 

A-4646697, Sierra, Jesus, or Jesus Romero 
Sierra or Jesus Sierra Romero or Jesus R. 
Sierra or J. Jesus Sierra. 

A-7130264, Sierra, Maria Elena, or Maria 
Elena Sierra Vega. 

A-7130265, Sierra, Refugio, or Jose Refugio 
Sierra Vega. 

42842249, Simon, Rita (nee Rita Mizzani). 

A-3862316, Singh, Vir, or Fir Singh or Bur 
Singh, 


(nee 


Gilberto 
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A-1834612, Sisoian, Garabed, or Garabed 
Hagopian or Chalres Siosian. 

A-5182393, Small, Florence Fanny, or Fanny 
Simon. 

A-5460583, Smart, James Deas, or James 
Dees Smart or James S. Smart. 

4 13851483, Smolje, Anthony Luka, or Ante 
Smoje or Smoge. 

A-5956797, Soria-Mendez, Febronia, or 
Febronia Mendez De Soria. 


A-7070693, Soto, Juan, or Juan Soto- 
Arrieta. 

A-7397882, Sparacino, Agatina (nee 
Lobianco). 

A-7129795, Spence, Marie Olga (nee 
Zimmer). 


A-5531383, Sproge, Harold Karl, or Harold 
Sproge or Harald Sproge. 

A-3375605, Sproge, Elfriede Charlotte (nee 
Neyraw). 

A-5462354, Strachan, Louise Barclay. 

A-3364095, Stuart, Roslyn Muriel (nee 
Roslyn Muriel Boyd-Edkins). 

A-4498521, Suren, Johann Heinrich. 

A-4894170, Suzuki, Harue, or Haru Suzuki. 

A-7626359, Sze, Yu-Min. 

A-2536615, Szemraj, Anna, or Skowron. 

A-€6844930, Tamsay Stephan Geza, or 
Stephan Tamasy Stout or Istvan Geza 
Tamasy. 

A-4433744, Tani, Fusano. 

A-2574302, Teijeiro, Edward, or Eduardo 
Teijeiro Vasquez. 

A-5303283, Tennant, Rose Adline. 

A-4520450, Terrones, Juan Bravo. 

A-5692011, Tetrault, Roger. 

A-7457018, Theodorakis, Themistoklis, or 
George Floras or Gloros or Georgios Athana- 
siou Floros. 

A-5416550, Thomson, Noreen Margaret. 

A-4256831, Todman, John Charles. 

A-7174078, Touma, Elia. 

A-7613590, Tsu, Tsung-Chi. 

A-4644107, Ualat, Alfredo Sabbaluca, or 
Pred S. Walat. 

27811754, Ulivi, Adolfo. 

A-2074190, Ullah, Waz, or Kohaz Ullah or 
Jary Mohamed. 

A-4859031, Valantasis, John Nicolaou. 

A-7189797, Valdez, Bernarda Leal. 

A-5471238, Valdez-Dorame, Ruben, or Ru- 
ben Valdez. 

A-6961081, Valenzuela, Juanito, or Juanito 
(Juan) Valenzuela or Juan Valenzula-Al- 
varez or John Valenzuela or Juan v. Navarro 
or Juan Navarro or John Navarro. 

A-6922740, Van Setters, Madelyn Estella or 
Madelyn Estella Titus. 

A-2583761, Varvarigos, Nicholas, or Niko- 
las Varvas or Nick Varvas or Nick S. Varbas 
or Nicolaos Varvaribos or Yarvarigos. 

AT 23450, Vasko, Bertha Doralee (nee 
Nicklon). 

A-7450402, Vega-Ramirez, Jose Francisco, 
or Jose Vega-Prancisco. 

A-4794800, Verde, Joseph Lo. 

A-7198754, Weinstein, Friedrich or Fritz. 

A-7198753, Weinstein, Ingeborg. 

A-7354827, Westcott, Annemarie. 

A-7295673, Wiemann Johann. 


A-5274907, Wozna, Tatiana, or Tatiana 
Pelegnata. 
A-3509283, Yamashita, Saichi, or Frank 


Yanashita. 

A-4217236, Yue, Tang Wai Fong, or Tang 
Wai Fong. 

A-7754172, Zargarpur, Rouholah. 

A-4531750, 
Grzondziel). 

A-4687130, Zauczkowksi, Florence, or Fro- 
tunata or Florence Muraco or Muracco or 
Ariano or Ethel Ariano. 

A-6218849, Soubry, 
Stephen. 

A- 7483641. Ingeborg-Bauer, Christine. 

A-8091218, Smith, Nelia Maria. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 5, strike out line 1. 


(nee 


Kenneth William 
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The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution was con- 
curred in. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 67) favoring the sus- 
pension of deportation of certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the concurrent resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress favors the suspension of deportation in 
the case of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has sus- 
pended deportation for more than 6 months: 

A-5629724, Abramowitz, William, or Velvel 
Abramovitch. 

A-4741333, Abramowitz, Fanny, or Abra- 
movitch (nee Feigel Nadler). 

A-6428354, Aguilar, Maria Asuncion 
Juarez, 

A-4670033, Alanis-Carrillo, Joaquin. 

A-5173334, Allbut, Ena Joyce, or Joyce All- 
but (nee Nisen). 

A-1334800, Allie Abraham. 

A-5814065, Anderson, Paul Bruno, 

A-2831444, Argyropoulos, Lukas. 

A-5694214, Anemaet, Johannes Franciscus. 

A-4008205, Arellano, Irene Reyes, or Irene 
Arellano or Irene Emilla Reyes. 

A-7189824, Arias-Aguilar, Aurelio, or Au- 
relio Arias. ; 

A-7189825, Arias, Juana. 

A-1404789, Aronis, Antonios Nicholas. 

A-3980499, Balita, Miti Ndina, or Peet 
Ndina Ballta. 

A-5738784, Bank, Adolf Christoph Fred- 
erich, or Frederich Bank or Adolf Bank. 

A-2934803, Baranoff, Constantin Alex- 
androvich, or John Bean. 

A-7450586, Baumann, George Francis, Jr., 
or Georg Franz Barron. 

A-5728296, Beaven, Richard. 

A-7416244, Becker, Frauke-Virginia, 

A-4625757, Bendjy, David. 

A-4446964, Bendjy, Jennie Promnan. 

A-5803486, Benjamin, Claire, or Claire Cox. 

A-6864688, Biernacki, Vera. 

A-2236306, Bjelik, Karos, alias Carl Bjelik. 

A-4848382, Borg, Spiro Charles. 

A-2486091, Borriello, Guiseppe, or Joseph 
Borriello. 

A-3712375, Bouchard, Joseph Adelard, or 
Joseph Adelard Viateur Douchard. 

A-7138247, Brachler, Therese, alias Therese 
Pichler. 

A-2965616, Branoff, Endria Eloff, or Alex 


A-1679683, Bratta, Vittorio Galiano. 

A-7859026, Brennan, Cecile Marie (nee 
Fortin). 

A-2092062, Brenzinger, Eric Gustav, or 


Eich Brazinger. 

A-7394773, Brock-Jones, Sieglinde Elfriede, 
formerly Sieglinde Elfriede Liebl. 

27394772, Brock-Jones, Maroid, formerly 
Harold Liebl. 

A-3885097, Byker, Marie Hooyer, or Marie 
Cornelia Byker. 

A-6462787, Caleca, Louise Elena, or Bas- 
tianon. 

A-7115185, Caliboso, Diana E., or Fabiana 
Hstoista Caliboso. 

A-7115184, Caliboso, Archangel Estoista. 

A-4271523, Campa de Mendez, Estella, alias 
Estella Campa-Lopez or Estella Mendoza. 

A-3841543, Campbell, Vera Myrtle (nee 
Goodwin). 

A-5523477, Capozza, Giuseppe, or Joseph or 
Tommaso Appolini. 

A-7031930, Castaneda, Martin, Jr. 

A-6022953, Castaneda-Palomares, Sarah, or 
Sara Castaneda. 
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A-2585741, Charchian, Jean (nee Boyajian 
or Johan). 

A-2244261, Chavez, Juan, or Juan M. 
Chavez. 


A-7140386, Chin, Leung Toy, or Jobco Chin. 

A 5057016, Choy, Tommy, or Lap Hing Choy 
or Choy Back. 

47241521, Cimino, Pasquale. 

A-4999873, Cohen, Bessie. 

A-1862779, Cohen, Joseph Louis. 

A-5716993, Cohen, Rose (alias Rose Les 
Cohen or Rose Kuhowski). 

A-4704289, Coburn, Wellington Bates. 

A-6937578, Corvi, Pier Luigi. 

A-2155174, Cristiani, Pietro. 

A-5120950, Cromwell, Harold Cecil. 

A-4945744, Dalech, Bernard John. 

A-1996475, Damonte, Antonio. 

A-7463526, Daniel, Sylvia Constantia. 

A-5473207, De Aguilar, Mercedes Beltran 
Vda. 

A-7903766, De Canto, Adela Matta. 

A-4247797, Defever, Lucienne Mary Rose 
(nee Bessette). 

A~5493174, DeGomez, Conception Avalos. 

A-7182581, De La Pena, Waldemar, formerly 
Morgenweg. 

A-5785408, Delatto, Giacomo Giovanni. 

A-6057198, DeMunoz, Carolina Sotelo, or 
Carolina Sotelo or Carolina Sotelo Munoz. 

A-2628934, DeOlachea, Juana Vasquez- 
Jiminez, or Jennie Vasquez. 

A-2082231, DePerez, Nicolasa Vela, or Nico- 
lasa Velda Perez. 

A-5431395, DeRamirez, Petra Montanez 
Vda, or Petra Montanez. 

A-5727307, DeVejarano, Maria Dolores Del 
Real. 

A-3€93229, Devletian, Reginald Hratchia. 

A-3784699, Dewart, Allan. 

A-3696793, DeYarak, Rosina Cota. 

A-5448431, DeZaragoza, Esperanza Mora. 

A-6673660, Diamond, Lillian. 

A-5715917, Diaz, Bernardo Fernandez, or 
Bernaldo Diaz or Bernardo Diaz. 

A-5155812, Dicken, Arnold. 

A-5050242, DiPinto, Donato. 

A-5611179, DiRosa, Rosalia, or Rosalia 
Cataudella Di Rosa, or Rasalia Cataudella. 

A-3483753, Dragotto, Natale. 

A-3331316, Durando, Pasquale, or Patsey 
or Patsy Durante. 

A-3112282. Eckson, Eleodoro Gregory. 
A-1264162, Eglesias, Teodoro Rey, or Teod 
Rey Eglesias or Rey Teodore or Teodoro Rey. 

A-1642794, Englefield, Rupert Harold. 

A-5977548, Feher, Istvan, or Stephen 
Feher. 

A-4750778, Feloukajis, George Nicholas. 

A-7131950, Pigueroa-Ruiz, Francisco Hum- 
berto. 

A-3491400, Finkelstein, Laura Ann (nee 
Annie Laura Fields). 

A-2816057, Flores, Francisco Banda (alias 
Francisco Banda alias Francisco Banda Y 
Flores. 

A-5935539, Foote, Marie Elizabeth (nee 
Labby). 

A-5931615, Foote, Howard Eugene. 

A-5272863, Foy, Henry Lawrence. 

A-6861976, Friedrych, Elza or Elsa (Elza 
or Elsa Shatzkin). 

A-1781392, Frontera, Francesco, or Fran- 
cesco Frontero. $ 

A-4855806, Fujinami, Hirokichi, or Shodo 
Kubota or Hirokichi Mochida. 

A-4116335, Gaon, Abraham, or Abraham 
Gaonoff or Abraham Rayim Gaon. 

A-5703614, Ganino, Victoria (nee Maione). 

A-5352191, Georgeff, Kiril, or Karl Georgoff. 

A-7414939, Gibbs, Penelope Georgina. 

A-6918380, Glazek, Judith Agnes, or Judith 
Agnes Heller or Keller. 

A-2373538, Glidewell, Dorothy Maud (nee 
Clark). 

A-5245953, Golias, Dimitrios Ioanou, or 
James John Golias or Lampros Lampropulos. 

A-3901981, Goodman, Ethel. 

A-7287900, Gonzalez, Miguel. 

A-2996135, Gonzalez, Eduardo Lopez. 
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A-5752823, Gottschalk, Caroline, or Caro- 
line Specht (nee Caroline Maurer) or Carla 
or Karla Gottschalk. 

A-5328575, Green, Harry. 

A-5328573, Green, Lily. 

A-7375503, Guarnes, Rosa Miller, or Rosa 
Manjares Miller. 

A-4526659, Gutteridge, 
(Gutheridge). 

A-4526676, 
eridge) . 

A-7059960, Hahnel, Karl Josef. 

A-7268078, Hanson, Bella Elizabeth, or Bella 
Hanson (nee Della Elizabeth Peres Camp- 
bell). 

A-4663927, Harris, Raymond Lloyd. 

A-7855708, Harris, Johanna (nee Matis- 
kainen), or Johanna Matson. 

A-4619771, Hassenfuss, John Herbert, or 
Herbert Gorit. 

A-1375936, Hauke, 
Hauke or Fred Henke. 

A-3592503, Heller, Veronica (nee Kramer). 

A-7287771, Henley, Alma Zelda. 

A-5697055, Higashio, Shoichi. 

A-4475775, Hirdes, Arnoldus, 
Hirdes. 

A-4911480, Hirdes, Helena (nee Van Der 
Stroom). 

A-5137174, Hoffman, Pauline. 

A7174619, Hopkins, Bridie (nee Morrison). 

44-5147450, Hornshuh, Jeanne Elizabeth 
(nee Moran). 

A-2706175, Hwang, 
Nien Tzu Hwang. 

A-6843463, Hwang, Rose Roo-Ma (nee Rose 
Roo-Ma Hsi). 

A-5999940, Ibanez, Feliz, or Felix Reco- 
puerto Ibanez or Felix R. Ibanez or Felix 
Ibanes. 

A-5994049, Ide, Hiroko, alias Riro Ide or 
Kathleen Ide. 

A-5994050, Ide, Sada Abe. 

A-6000882, Ide, Tatsuro, alias Thomas Ide. 

A-7551545, Ikeda, Kenjiro. 

A-7079811, Jimenez-Ramirez, Jesus. 

A-7054891, De Jimenez, Josefina Perez. 

A-4608065, Jimenez-Solorio, Justo. 

A-4451158, Johns, Mary Ellen, or Mary Ellen 
Jackson, or Mary Ellen Kraskin. 

47841189, Johnson, Sonia Marie Angele, or 
Sonia Marie Angele Jeziorski. 

A-7273956, Jordan, Helen W. (nee Eleni 
Char. Fotopulo or Fotopoulos). 

A-5502991, Kadrovach, Leoma Beatrice. 

A-4330388, Kald, Arthur. 

A-4263049, Kaye, Marilyn Lucille (nee 
Fitzgerald). 

A-5294966, Keller, Max, or Matei Keller. 

A-4753428, Keller, Katharina, or Katherina 
Keller (nee Wagner). 

A-4680924, Kelley, Madeleine Ethel (nee 
Madeleine Ethel Lowrie). 

A-4352750, Kessner, Philip, or Philip F. 
Keschner or Solomon Kessner or Solomon P. 
Kessner. 

A-4760290, 
Frank Zuk. 

A-7551533, Kim, Young Whee (nee Chung), 
or Moe Ja Chung Kim, 

A-5944129, Kim, Kwang Won, or Yong Duk 
Kim or Kim Kwang Won. 

A-4781009, Kjoller, Ejner Viggo Gedeson, or 
Harry Koller. 

A-4963336, Kleitsch, Benedick, or Benny 
Klein. 

A-7809862, Koenig, Gertrude Irmgard (nee 
Brender), or Thude Keoneg. 

A-5409958, Kolitsos, Gust, or Kostas So- 
crates Kolitsos. 

A-4433001, Kollias, Anastsios Theodorou, 
or Tom Poulos. 

A-5677297, Koretzky, Ernst, or Ernest Al- 
bert or Ernst or Ernest Koretsky or Koretski 
or Ernest Mally. 

A-4749177, Kostelic, 
Costello. 

A-4407050, Kurtz, Sam, or Samuel Balin. 

A-6077887, Lee, Eidney Ernest. 

A-1412054, Latokaw, Marof Din, or Marof 
D. Latokaw or Gani. 


Albert Edward 


Gutteridge, Harriett (Guth- 


Ferdinand, or Fred 


or Arnold 


David Nien-Tzu, or 


Kielezewski, Peter Paul, or 


Jakob, or Jacob 
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A-4864734, Lazarides, Lazarus Nicholas, or 
Lazarus Lazarides. 

A-5153149, Lessard, Hector Michael. 

A-7182802, Lessman, Helene 
Scheider) 

A~-7264241, Lessman, Elaus J., or Klaus 
Scheider. 

A-3833567, Leyba-Munos, Galvarino Carlos, 
or Charles G, Leyba alias Galvarino or Carlos 
Leyba-Munos. 

A-5420632, Liebl, Rosalie Adelhelt. 

A-4415125, Lo, Shih Ching. 

A-4316069, Longo, Teodosio, or Frank T. 
Longo. 

A-4170158, Longo, Esther (nee Vela), or 
Esther Velas. 

A-3222153, Lopez de Lara, Guadalupe. 

A-7841032, Lubian, Christa Helene Elfrieda. 

A-7859905, Lugo-Oquita, Jesus. 

A-3631463, Lu, Yi-Chuang. 

A-6542250, Lyons, Roderick J. 

A-7035288, Mabuchi, Kenneth Kent. 

A-7118253, Malischnigg, Roland Lothar, or 
Roland Lothar Crosby. 

A-7290818, Manzo, Antoinetta or Antoni- 
etta. 

A-5890643, Marcotte, Parfait Albert Joseph, 
or Albert Joseph Marcotte. 

A-5999034, Martin, Roger Milton Napoleon 
Joseph. 

A-2277895, Martinelli, Margaret Schmaltz, 
or Margaret Schmaltz or Margaret Marti- 
nelli. 

A-2009066, Matsumoto, Tsuta, or Tsuta 
Kubo. 

A-1796262, McDonald, Andrew Joseph, 

A-2868743, Meloch, Johannes Ernst. 

A-5976927, Micka, Peter Boldika, or Ernest 
D. Thessinger. 

A-1991112, Miller, Walter Otto (Mueller). 

A-5087976, Mione, Vincenzo, or Vincent 
Mione. 

A-6261595, Mitrakas, Despina. 

A-3308244, Mitchell, William Blair. 

A-4938534, Miyagishing, Poshi Saburo, or 
Yoshi Saburo Miyo. 

A-5153067, Montour, William Feliz, alias 
Provencal or Provencher. 

A-4881629, Moore, Caroline Elnora (nee 
McInnes). 

A-5823090, Moore, William Elmyn, 

A-4063548, Moreno, Pedro Pablo. 

A-7420865, Morgan, Herta (nee Gartner). 

A-7423173, Mori, Tarao, or Torao Noma. 

A-7174722, Moses, Gatha Abu-Nader (nee 
Gatha Abu-Nader). 

A-2653881, Motoyoshi, Masaru, or Paul 
Motoyoshi. 

A-3759334, Mueller, Edward. 

A-7863440, Murray, Louis Victor, formerly 
Louis Victor La Place. 

A-6620619, Nachameczyk, Susanne. 

A-4508566, Nakawatase, Masoyoshi. 

A-7377267, Nasser, Evelyn Fegaly. 

A-2994833, Nerio, Yutaka Toya. 

A-6561461, Nesmith, Darlene Catherine, or 
Darlene Catherine Robertson. 

A-3425161, Nickoloff, Sterio, or Steve Nicka- 
leff or Sterio Nicoloff. 

A-4250801, Nishiyama, Fusako. 

A-1529975, Okrepki, Stefan Perkoskl. 

A-4925121, Olesen, Alexander Herman 
Juul Friis, alias Alex Olson or Olesen. 

A-2859253, Olsen, Olaf Trygve, or Teddy 
Olsen. 

A-4410043, Orlando, Andrea, or Andrea 
Giunta. 

A-4059490, Ortego Hernandez, Felipe. 

A-1923107, Gappas, John, or John Steve 
Pappas or John Sparks. 

A-2703842, Peko, Stefan, alias Steve Peko, 

A-7594493, Peters, Ruth Hahn, or Heung 
Fox Hahn. 

A-1568666, Pineiro, Maria (nee Loriz). 

A-6448592, Pistolis, Klecmenis, or Con- 
stantinos Kappellas. 

A-7394537, Place nela-Haro, Maria. 

A-1046573, Psychoyos, Apostole, or Apos- 
tolos Sinogias. 

A-7418505, Purdy, Myrtle Jean Latimer. 


(nee 
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A-6853347, Rabsatt, Lubin Edsmond. 

A-1663047, Raia, Giovanni, or John or 
John Rira alias John Lattauzio. 

A-6924972, Raney, Mary Elizabeth (nee 
Ferris), or Mary Elizabeth Reeves. 

A-6920215, Raney, William Franklin. 

A-5011668, Reeps, Sally, or Sarah Reeps 
Wee Schwaine. 

A-4799661, Regolino, Giuseppe. 

A-4777659, Renda, Carmine Stefano, alias 
Gaetano Passaquindici. 

A 7882042, Richards, John Purnell. 

A-3256023, Riddlebaugh, Louise Hulda 
Frieda (nee Mitsching), formerly Anderson 
alias Steinfurth alias Lundt. 

A-3249110, Romero, Eduardo. 

A-1015670, Rossel, Wilhalmina, 
Raes and Seedeker (nee Rottier). 

A-2523053, Rotner, Jean (nee 
Fuks or Jean Fox). 

A-3077881, Rotondo, Sebastiano. 

A-4858782, Rugo, John, or Giovanni Rugo. 

A-7389303, Sabatino, Colombo (nee Can- 


formerly 


Szajndli 


dro). 
A-7886174, Salafia, Maria (nee Carneval- 
) 


A-2698045, Salas-Davila, Jose Gabriel. 

A-4224045, De Salas, Vita Siller. 

A-6989676, Salmeron-Carrillo, Nicolas, or 
Nicolas Salmeron or Silvestre Acero Aquallo 
or Joaquin Salmeron. 

A-1494610, Sanchez-Perez, Victoriano. 

A-6794153, Sasati, Iskender. 

A-7360879, Scholl, Gert Michael, or Michael 
Scholl. 

A-7469222, Schlichting, Peter Bernd, or 
Peter Bernd Irlenborn. 

A-6897624, Schon, Czilla Zsu-Zsanna, 

A-6897622, Schon, Erika Maria. 

A-5440978, Schwartz, Clarence Graham. 

A-1978516, Scibetta, Michael Joseph, or 
Michael Scibetta alias Andrew Iacuzzo alias 
Thomas Burgio. 

A-5862901, Scott, Lucia Joan (nee Vas- 
quez). 

A-6635630, Shamey, Mary, formerly Abra- 
ham formerly Unis (nee Torini) alias Mary 
Allie. 

A-4804418, Shee, Chin (Chin Toy Ling). 

A-4931828, Shirai, Naboru. 

A-6385600, Shun, Wong Fung, or Frank 
Wong. 

A-7178414, Sieu, Louis. 

A-5653526, Sineiro, Manuel Freire, or 
Manuel Freire Sin or Louis or Lucio Costa. 

A-5603323, Singh, Sher, or Pheru or Pherco 
Singh. 

A-5153398, Sinko, Jozef, or Joe Sinko, 

A-6166191, Skaljac, Branko. 

A-5614576, Skarzynska, Marie Therese. 

A-6794981, Sogikoglu, Penyamin Benny. 

A-4061523, Somers, Lorna Jean Salisburg. 

A-3568068, Soper, Annie Arabel (nee Ball). 

A-7043998, Sotelo, Rachel Frias, or Raquel 
Sotelo. 

A-1870475, Soucek, Anna, or Anna Sou- 
chek or Anna Waltz. 

A-7886520, Spencer, Peter, or Jean Pierre 
Lievin Marie Van Swae. 

A-6534324, Srour, Farid Tannous. 

A-3041657, Smith, Atelina Ericksson Her- 
mens. 

A-7890789, Smith Christian Raymond, or 
Raymond Empt. 

A-6504556, Stein, Abram, or Alex Stein. 

A-—5388203, Sternshein, Bessie. 

A-4514372, Stokov, Nikola Martin, or Nick 
or Nik Stokov. 

A-2312785, Stover, Heinrich Dietrich. 

A-1619722, Struck, Nellie (nee Gerych of 
Gerecz), formerly Nellie Kondrat. 

A-3316456, Sugawara, Shuji Richard. 

A-3829310, Sugawara, Haru Hazel (nee 
Uyehara). 

A-3316924, Sugawara, Albert 

A-3316458, Sugawara, Katherine Meiko, 

A-4746797, Szittner, William John. 

47520922, Szewczyk, Irene, alias Irena 
Rogizinski. 

A-5725389, Takata, Saburo. 

A-2530880, Takei, Rikizo, or Sakae Take. 
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A-4382301, Tamm, Bernhard Karl, or Ber- 
nard Tamm. 
A-3576481, Tanaka, Harukichi. 


Takeshi. 
A-2444881, Tcheou, Han Ming. 
2 7608918, Tcheou, Pao Tan (nee Chu). 
A-4835873, Tesari, Rosalia or Rozolis. 
A-4742530, Tesari, Ernest. 


A-3035861, Tsardis, Stelios. 

A-5366553, Tseng, Nancy Ngai Chen (nee 
Shih). 

A-2895361, Usman, Mohammed. 

A-7247766, Valdivia, Roberto Padilla. 

A-2079870, Varga, Sandor, alias Alexander 
Varga. 

A-4499106, Vasquez-Medina, Epifania. 

A-4734406, Vega, Amada Silva (nee Silva), 
formerly Lopez. 

A-5152314, Villegas de Daher, Amalia (nee 
Amalia Villegas-Esparza), alias Molly Vil- 
legas or Molly Daher. 

A-4696508, Walton, Ernest. 

A-5801428, Watanabe, Tomi. 

A-5281685, Watanabe, Masataro. 

A-5385044, Wolfson, Phyllis Regina (nee 
Wittels). 

A-5385010, Wolfson, Harry David. 

A-4776355, Yasuda, Himi (nee Himi Kuwa- 
hara). 

A-3933438, Yong, Chung, or Yong Chung. 

A-5252907, Yong, Soon Tal, or Hannah 
Park. 

A-3493171, You, Mar Ging. 

A-1039748, Yousef, Abouker, or Ali Yousef. 

A-3026872, Yribar, John, or Juan Yribar. 

A-3614892, Zabala, Mary (nee Toth) alias 
Mary Sabala. 

A-6357999, Zandes, Anna. 

A-4080686, Zarcone, Anna. 

A-3791657, Zarcone, Nicolo. 

A-3319096, Zarocostas, Nicholas Louis, or 
Nickolas Louis Zarokostas. 

A-5275706, Zimmermann, Eitel Otto, or 
Fred Baker. 

A-2173327, Zukar, Nicholas, or Nicholas 


Sukar. 
A-2288566, Angulo-Moreno, Vincent Louis. 

A-9782760, Balzano, Ciro. 

A-4551812, Barsalini, Leonetto. 

A-5925106, Bruhn, Hans Friedrich, 

4-1803809, Caragis, Costas Stathes. 

A-2826629, Carlot, John. 

A-7366702, Cechovic, Winfried Dalhoefer, 
or Winifried Dalhoefer. 

A-2927262, Cherevkoff, Theodore Dimitry, 
or Theodore Tcherewkoff. 

A-3788733, Chiu, Yee Mee, or Lee Yee Mee 
Chiu. 

A-6075423, Christie, Luis De Amechazurra. 

A-2385263, De Benedittis, Anibale. 

A-2615669, De Dampremy, Charles Andre, 
or Charles Andre. 

A-5728718, DeRodriquiz, Maria Senovia 
Claudia Hernandez, or Carmen Rodriquez. 

A-5562944, Dintchos, Constantinos De- 
metrious or Constantine Dintcho or Kon- 
stantinos Dintsos. 

A-7269651, Dirscherl, Charles Karl. 

27399113, Dyballa, Jean Alexander. 

A-7915183, Ebert, Franklin. 

27035808, Edwards, Thelma. 

A-7025811, Edwards, Joyce. 

A-5693056, Ehrhart, Henrietta Lavada, for- 
merly Davis or Crawford or Haines. 

A-7125346, Ekiert, Tadeusz Zbignien Jo- 
sef, or Theodore Ekiert. 

A-2475917, Enge, Hans Werner. 

A-5681587, Franz, Gladys. 

A-3664188, Gaglione, Vincenzo. 

A-8021644, Garcia-Contreras, Felipe. 

2 2691574. Grasso, Luigi, or Luigi Leonardo. 

A-6199268, Groke, Florrie, or Florence Mary 
Grocock or Florrie Milloy or Florrie Imler. 

A-2314798, Hohner, Harvey Patrick. 

A-7189844, Jessee, Elizabeth Eileen (nee 
Wight). 

A-7457079, Jones, Evelyn Ivera. 

A-5577456, Kame, Kameniro. 
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A-5260591, Kame, Mitsuko (nee Yama- 
noto). 

A-7079615, Kan, Ho Chao. 

A-6964630, Kang, Chunghal Yoon (nee 
Chung Hai Yoon). 

A-6042910, Kelly, Theresa Mae Clarke, or 
Theresa Mae Clarke. 

A-6501670, Klein, Jacques Paul Joseph. 

A-5445861, Kusumoto, Kotaro. 

A-5606733, Lindquist, Gustav Johann Emil. 

1348997, Lira, Louis, or Luigi Lira. 

A-7427882, Listfeldt, Hans Guenther. 

A-3790370, Lombardi, Guglielmo, or Wil- 
liam Lombardi. 

A-7421909, Luchinski, Isabella Trea (nee 
Stockl). 

A- 7445465. Manis, Alice (nee Kotterou). 

A-4273402, Masuda, Tadao. 

A-4898370, Mayeda, Shizue, oh Shizue May- 
emura. 

A-7031979, Mayeda, Atsuko, or Atsjko 
Maeda or Betty Atsuko Mayemura or Atsuko 
Mayemura. 

A-5444652, Moore, Lena, formerly Higgins 
(nee Edwards). 

A-1503543, Moreno, Margarito. 

A-5448351, Nakamura, Kokichi, alias Joji 
or George Hanazono alias Tong Som. 

A-3114409, Nielsen, Svend Odderskjar. 

A-5163059, Oderkirk, Vern Ray. 

A-7392158, Perez-Calvillo, Angelo Joseph. 

A-3547646, Preston, Fay Caro. 

A-1558033, Rafee, Elias Ben, or Elias Ben 
Dollah or Elias Ben Dollah Rafee. 

A-5473328, Ramirez-Soto, Jose Apolonio. 

A-5394642, Rivera-Machado, Felipe, or 
Phillip Rivera-Machado. 

A-3972575, Ryono, Katsuhiko, or Kaijiro 


A-7387698, Schlittenbauer, Klaus. 

4--7250222, Schroeder, Mary Joanne, or 
Maria Johanna Hechtbauer. 

A-5212198, Scorza, Mario, Scorza, or Oreste 
Mario Scorza. 

A-1920512, Semenuk, Semeon Peter, or 
Samuel Peter Semenuk. 

A-7586574, Shee, Lee, or Lee (Sue Fong) 
Shee or Lee Sue Fong or Mrs. Gin Shue. 

A-7586576, Jean, Gin Bak, or Jean Gin. 

4A-6887117, Fung, Gin Ben, or Ben Gin. 

A-3220233, Shibata, Ichiro. 

A-3220230, Shibata, Shimako. 

A-1165651, Tokuzo. 

A-3751586, Shida, Haruko. 

A-4527987, Shinomiya, Tsuneshicl. 

A-5085280, Shinomiya, Misae (nee Misae 
Mukai). 

A-3205564, Siew, George Hing, or Daniel 
George Hing Siew or Daniel Shaw. 

A-6438990, Simpson, Adela Lim, or Que- 
jado Nee Lim. 

A-7013106, Sisevich, Anthony Joseph 
Krivickas, or Anthony Joseph Krivickas, 

A-6261266, Smilovici, Silvio. 

A-7991339, Sotelo, Agripina Dosouto Ve- 
lasco (nee Velasco), formerly Gonde. 

A-5251403, Tanabe, Takeo, or Takeo Tanax. 

A-3240692, Tardif, Joseph Patrice, or 
Patrick Tardif or Joseph P, Tardis or Pat 
Tardif. 

A-3407862, Teque, Jose Maria D’Oliveira, 
or Joe Mailand. 

5 Velthuis, Petrus, or Pete Vel- 
uis. 

A-5620039, Veres, Augustin, or Alez Rosu 
or Alec or Alex Veres or Gus Rosu or Gus 
Veres. 

A-4773800, Voutsinas, Panagis, 

A-5106424, Wadosky, Nickolas, or William 
Anderson or William Alexander Anderson. 

A-7483977, Watson, Barbara Monica, for- 
merly Koechel. 

A-5884970, Williams, Vivana. 

A-7199106, Wu, Ming, Bin. 

A-6589977, Yang, Herman Sen-Deh. 

A-5884233, Young, Harry Hong, or Harry 
Young or Jew Hong Young. 

A-1310814, Zarraga, Louis or Luis, or Luis 
Zarraga Camiruaga or Luis Zarraga y Camy- 
ruaga or Luis Cirello or Luis Cirrelo or Luis 
Cirella or Luis Corega. 

A-7841750, Alonso, Alfonso Francisco, 
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47469157, Ballesteros, Alicia Soto, or Alicia 
Soto. 

A-3534208, Bilardi, Gennaro, or Gennaro 
Biralid or Billardi or Giovanni Boccardi. 

A-6374790, Borrego, Felipe. 

A-6374789, Borrego, Enrique Onesimo. 

A-4424941, Brandes, Abraham (Abe). 

A-5227191, Bresaz, Giuseppe or Joseph, or 
Joe or Giuseppe Breez. 

A-6877609, Chalwill, Luther Leopold. 

A-5863624, Corcacas, Manoussos Iannis, or 
Manoussos Corcacas. 
- A-5370812, Dagnino, John. 

A-5010261, Damian, Bernice. 

A-3908919, Danyluk, Peter. 

A-6533461, De Moreno, Andrea Maria Cas- 


tro. 

A-1892435, De Saldivar, Concepcion Godi- 
nes. 

A-5267202, De Vargas, Maria Martina Rico, 
or Maria Martina Vargas or Maria Frias Rico 
or Maria Martina Rico. 

A-3724929, Drapaniotes, Theodore, 
Toddy Drapatos or Drepanics. 

A-2843316, Escarsega, Esteban or Esteban 
Escarsega-Rios or Esteban Escarciga. 

A-7054531, Eskildsen, Lucile Maria. 

A-4603415, Faine, Leo Alphonsus. 

A-3703978, Fattorini, Giuseppe or Joseph. 

A-5255609, Fernandes, Jose, alias Jose Fer- 
nandes De Barros. 

A-7377173, Piddickow, Anita Sophie. 

A-7877172, Fiddickow, Gernot. 

A-6905383, Gabis, Achimidis Spiridon. 

A-7000678, Geddes, John. 

A-5824441, Godfrey, Rosezella Glenn. 

A-4093725, Gomez, Jesus or Gomez. 

A-2378732, Gorin, Lionel Frederick. 

A-4148434, Gutchkoff, Alexander. 

A~7469740, Haas-Heye, Anna Victoria. 

A-1094261, Hahn, Dominik, or Dominik 
Koch alias Fred Berger. 

A-2905582, Hajipetry, Vasilios, alias Bill 
George alias William H. George alias H. Petry 
alias William G. Petres. 

A-7086146, Hazzard, Joyce Ellen Mariam, 
alias Joyce Ellen Marian Mesnard. 

A-4356334, Heber, Joseph, alias Joseph 
Huber. 

A-4443425, Heber, Eva, alias Eva Huber 
(nee Wertschek). Z 

A-4574571, Hernandez-Lira, Julia, alias Luz 
Perez. 

A-6934606, Hinkson, Oliver Mowat. 

A-6686829, Hinsey, Elena, or Elena Volpe. 

A-7033540, Hirai, Tayeko, or Taeko Hirai. 

A-5983252, Huerta-Navarro, Francisco. 

A-3590939, Ioannou, Pandelis Efstratios, 
or Paul Yoannou. 

A-4734899, Ikemoto, Tokiko (nee Naka- 
mura). 

A-3767480, Iovine, Salvatore. 

A-5316324, Jewett, Mary Barbara. 

A-5112097, Joanou, Michael George. 

A-7476443, Kailama, Satu Marja Leena, or 
Maria Lena Mortti. 

A-1223776, Kruschak, Rudolf Stephanus, 
or Rudolph Stephanus Kurschak. 

A-6142565, Lane, Ceferina Lopez Calderon. 

A-6202421, Lerma, Emeterio. 

A-6198902, De Lerma, Guadalupe Gonzalez, 
or Guadalupe Gonzalez. 

A-5656830, Lopez-Yslas, Mateo. 

A-4645207, Lourenco, Jose, 
Gardoso. 

A~-7046052, MacCalla, Sandra Edith (Olga 
Pavloff). 

A-5440972, Mackin, Blanche Emalie, or 
Blanche Emelie Gregoire. 

A-1939699, Maruyama, Yoshiko (nee Ack!) . 

A-4133783, Masel, Herman. 

A-5367775, Matheosz, Adrian Israel, or 
Andrew Mathews or Bin Ali Odin or Odin 
Ben Ali. 

A-4881209, Miller, Sol, alias Chaim Bzaja 
Perelout. 

i A-5403812, Miller, Fannie, alias Fajga Pere- 
out. 

A-7295990, Moran, Robert Davis. 

A-7241701, Moy, Robert, alias Moy Han 
Goon, 


alias 


or Joseph 
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47362995, Norcross, Agnes Carola Spanier, 
A-7262993, Norcross, Muse Anatol, for- 
merly Spanier (nee Kotenev). 


A~-7362994, Norcross, Regina Gertrude 
Spanier. 
A-6326131, O’Barr, Ivy Ruth (nee Jë 


A-3889600, Ouchakoff, Robert Michael, or 
Robert A. Mitchell. 

A-2577232, Paganos, Nick, or Nicholaos 
Pagonis. 

A-7050139, Perez-Romero, Silvano. 

A-4058976, Place, Suzanne. 

A-7999556, Poliadis, Alexander, alias Al- 
exander Paul Southgate. 

A-4789407, Richmond, Ralph Henry, or 
Harold Jones or Herbert Jones. 

A-7087830, Rigot, Marcel Robert Roger or 
Marcel Rigot. 

A-5227521, Rubin, Nathan, 

A-5081325, Rumpf, Zillah Violet Adelaide, 
or Joyner or Mitchell (nee Beaney). 

A-5730736, Santucci, Antonio. 

A-7367117, Scavetta, Vanda (nee Male- 
testa). 

A-7587392, Schapira, Albert. 

47945140, Schiller, Suzana, or Suzanne 
Schiller. 

A-7381271, Sediakin, Victor, or Victor De- 


witt. 

A~7381270, Sediakin, Barbara, or Barbara 
Dewitt or Varvara Sediakin. 

A-6422076, Serna-Melendez, Ignacio. 

A-3124831, Shee Wong Ham, or Fay King. 

A-4595661, Shields, Thomas. 

A-7112124, Simor, Frances or Francesca. 

A~7802748, Sorens, Anna Linsboth (nee 
Linsboth). 

A-9746984, Sotelo, George. 

A-3746141, Taseff, Caroline Charlotte (nee 
Paruch). 

A-3450242, Tatakis, Steve John, or Sta- 
mateos Tatakis. 

A-6741917, Terriguez, Enrique Ruben, or 
Henry Boetcker Miller. 

A-7043883, Turnbull, Muriel Elaine. 

A-5050784, Uriarti, Adrian. 

A~7131129, Vergara, Tamosa. 

47222347, Von Spreti, Alexander Wilhelm 
Graf, or Alexander Allwine. 

A-4391929, Zalunardo, Alesnardo. 

A-6148197, Chang, Chuan, alias John G. 
Chang. 

A-6859114, Gluck, Gizella. 

A-6866957, Gluck, Eugene. 

47185305, Alferieff, Nicholas. 


The concurrent resolution was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 68) favoring the sus- 
pension of deportation of certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the concurrent resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress favors the suspension of deportation 
in the case of each alien hereinafter named, 
in which case the Attorney General has 
suspended deportation for more than 6 
months: 

47423303, Aban, Anthony Jelito. 

A-4353841, Abe, Shinzaburo. 

A-3449823, Abelson, Daniel, or Daniel Ab- 
kevitz or Daniel Abkevits or Daniel Abkle- 
witz. 

A-1497075, Ali, Askar, alias Asod All. 

A-5380342, Antolini, Carmen, Santiaga, or 
Carmen Antolini Franklin. 

A-1079236, Antunes, Antonio. 

A-6323175, Arreola, Eduvino Garcia. 

A-5987631, Arron, Fage, or Bernice Arron 
or Bernice Faye Lewis. 
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A-5988164, Arron, Leonard Herbert. or 
Leonard Harvey Arron or Jack Lewis or Ray- 
mond Jack Lewis or Jack Lewis. 

A-5505875, Atwell, Kathleen Marie (nee 
Mackenzie). 

A-2724020, Balluch, Franz or Mike. 

A-3019639, Balluch, Josephine. 

A-5660205, Bernardi, Guiseppe, alias Giu- 
seppe Barnardi or Joe Bernardi. 

A-6214542, Blake, George Vincent. 

A-7381173, Biovin, Pauline Juliette (Drink- 
wine). 
gece tn Boivin, Dorothy Blanche (Drink- 

e). 
* 47350615. Bouquet, Jean Louis Alexan- 
er. 

A-5054577, Bourkas, Peter Stolias Bourkas. 

A-7991129, Brandauer, Hannalore. 

A-2209324, Briels, Mary Frances, or Mary 
Frances Beech. 

A-5358190, Brozeika, Simanas, alias Simon 
Brozeika. 

A-4962937, Burham, Fabiola Justine, alias 
Fabiola Justine Desrochers. 

A-5647702, Burham, Thomas Bert, alias 
Thomas Bert Kafulski. 

A-3262116, Cano, Luis Zanbonino, or Luis 
Salmeron Plaza. 

A-7270791, Cantarel, Pierre Leon. 

A-5227180, Carannante, Vincenzo. 

A-—7056327, Cassista, Theresa. 

„5 Cerniglia, Nicolina (nee Zaf- 
). 
A-7001012, Chapman, Reginald Standfield. 

A-1921907, Chavez-Rojas, Manuel, or Man- 
uel Rojas Chavez. 

47978308, Chinnery, Walter Ecidro. 

A-2222179, Chogyoji, Hatsu. 

A-6240243, Ciocia, Pantaleo. 

A-9825216, Cipriano, Romero-Garcia, or 
Romero Cipriano. 

A-5074597, Cowell, John Edward, or Jack 
Cowell. 

A-4015949, Decker, Joseph Sabaloo Thomas. 

A-4464856, DeDominguez, Maria Gutierrez, 

A-4465061, Dominguez-Molina, Fausto. 

A-5372507, DeFlores, Julia Arredono Vda, 
or Juliana Arrendondo or Julia Arrendondo. 

A-4066158, DaGrassa, Martin. 

A-3887216, Deguchi, Hina. 

A-7131886, Demas, Esther Adeline (nee 
Emery). 

47522453, DeQuionnes, Jennie Chavez 
vda. 

A-5620259, DeRodriguez, Beatriz Lopez. 

A-7073891, Dery, Gerard Albert. 

47240817, Diehl, Frieda Katharina, or 
Frieda Katharine Werner (maiden name) 

A-5040210, DiPaola, Salvatore. 

A-5532579, Duran-Corrales, Angel, or Angel 
Corrales-Duran or Angel Duran. 

A~7809240, Enrizuez, Jose Vasquez, or Jose 
Enriquez. 

A-481298, Eversley, Ethel, alias Ethel Cor- 
nelius. 

A-9752351, Fah, Nee Ting, or Ding Fat. 

A-4198670, Fau, Alexander, or Alexander 
Wou or Alexander Vou. 

A-7138222, Fischer-Stern, Gyorgy. 

A-7138223, Fischer-Stern, Marianne. 

A-5862691, Fisher, Janet Grahm-Forbes 
Sutherland, formerly Janet Grahm-Forbes 
Farrell (nee Janet Grahm-Forbes Suther- 
land). 

A-7525007, Fivel, Oscar Henry. 

A-3605301, Fruitier, Marius Jacques, or 
Marius J. Fruitier. 

A-3038900, Fujiwara, Hatsuighi, or Jack 
Fujiwara or Hatsuichi Jack Fujiwara, 

A-3171924, Garetti, Dario. 

A~7991590, Gebauer, Dietmar Karl. 

A-5529529, Glassman, Jennie (nee Jennie 
Polikoff), alias Gertrude Polikoff. 

A-7503091, Godfrey, Joan Heather. 

A-7049725, Gonzalez, Eusebio. 

47178710, Gonzalez-Vega, Prisciliano. 

A-5582315, Gonzalez, Rafael Castro, or 
Ralph Castro Gonzalez. F 

A-3144809, Goomis, Fara, or Fara Gomis, 

A-6924782, Granados, Rosa. 

A-4278923, Gross, Rose (nee Brandes). 
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A-5982806, Guajardo, Jesus Maria, or A. E, 
Nelson, Jr. 

A-1734345, Hanson, John Henry. 

A-3156693, Helberg, Edward. 

A-5061609, Held, Werner Carl. 

A-1277726, Hemelberg, Madolan Pansy (nee 


850 Hernandez, Catarino, or Cata- 
rino Hernandez-Gallegos. 

A-3171171, Hjertaker, Samuel Olaisen. 

A-2481858, Hohnsbein, Elizabeth Dora 
Grunspan, or Elizabeth Grunspan Hohnsbein 
(nee Elizabeth Dora Grunspan). 

A-5684698, Hoyos-Rosas, Alicia, or Alicia 
Hoyos. 

A-9022800, Hrynkiewicz, Anthony, or Anto- 
nio or Anton Hrynkiewicz. 

A-3060059, Hrzich, Thomas. 

A-7125271, Iacobucci, Anna Cesidia Lucia 
(mee Di-Pietro), or Anna Lucy DiPietro or 
Iacobucci. 

A-7192472, Jasinskas, Jonas. 

47192471, Jasinskas, Danute Marija Vailo- 
kaitis. 

A-7286101, Jesolva. Jerced Duque, or 
Merced Duque Y Santos. 

A-7991486, Jiluma, Abdul. 

A-6989542, Justus, George Robert. 

A-6991612, Kalmanowicz, Chaim Aron. 

A-6991613, Kalmanowicz, Gerda (nee Dia- 
mant). 

A-6665494, Kamil, Akira Arthur. 

A-6665495, Kamil, Mieko. 

A-6771733, Kanafani, Kamal Hasan. 

A-7362991, Kaplan, Libuse Beker, formerly 
Libuse Beker (nee Svoboda). 

A-4451589, Kawaguchi, Masao, or Masao 
Kawaguti. 

A-5686339, Kiss, Mary Magdalene. 

A-1243042, Kleinberg, Magda Morvay. 

A-5380198, Klingstet, Natalia. 

A-3451428, Kordis, Stavros Christophoros, 
or Steve Kordis. 

A-9571544, Korte, Hendrik Albert. 

A-6752077, Kruk, Aron Mordko (Krug). 

A-1529914, Kudor, Ignac Kovolick. 

A-1898932, Lamanna, Giuseppe, or Joseph 
Lamanna or Joe Lamanna. 

A-7136936, Langheim, Janet Regina, for- 
merly Loth. 

A-1718143, Lear, 
Lerman. 

A-7023633, Lindsay, Mary Isabel (nee Me- 
Nevin). 

A-1198694, Lopez-Salas, Manuel, or Man- 
uel S. Lopez or Manuel L. Salas or Manuel 
Lopez or Manuel Lopes. 

A-5158030, Lorentzen, Olav. 

A-4775066, Loya-Verduzco, Margarita A., 
or Margarita Alva Loya. é 

A-7298460, Luchyshin, Devaunna Ginger, 

A-7298459, Luchyshin, Ronald Marion. 

A-2381090, Ma, May Ho (alias Ma May Ho). 

A-6575063, Martin, Annie Christiane, or 
Annie Christiane Kissack. 

A-5523308, Martinez, Armando, or Arman- 
do Valdes Martinez. 

A-7354882, Martinez, Lazaro, or Lazano 
Martinez-Garcia. 

A-7354881, Martinez, Apolonio, or Apolonio 
Rzequiel Martinez. 

A-4188726, Martinez-Cortez, Monico. 

A-2754462, Martinez, Elena Originales de. 


Norman, or Nechemia 


A-1014386, Mata, Fabiana (nee Fabina 
Orona). 

A-3712586, Matsukawa, Teruko (nee 
Teruko Nagai). 


A-7131189, Maybury, Patrick Joseph. 

A-6803674, McArthur, Bertie Alfred. 

A-4364821, McKenzie, William Horne. 

A-4070419, Meredith, Constance Lydia. 

A-4542743, Miyagishima, Shinichi, or Tom 
Satsuki Nakamura or Tom Shinichi Naka- 
mura. 

A-1739105, Moesoff, Leo Teodor, or Leo 
Teodore Moisoff. 

A-9782719, Monteiro, Artur Da Assuncao. 

A-5822409, Morales-Machuca, Arthur. 

A-5566751, Morrison, Sylvia Avalon 
Pichette. 

A-4566689, Moussin-Poushkin, Basil. 
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A-5517650, Moussin-Poushkin, Eugenia, or 
Musin-Pushdin or Moussine-Pouchdine, 

A-3702971, Murata, Yoshinori. 

A-4921856, Nakashima, Kunisuke. 

A-7211922, Nakayama, Keizo, alias Kaye 
Downs. 

A-1569708, Navarro, Ramon, or Ramon 
Navarro-Ochoa, 

A-1114934, Neigi, Seid, or Said Nagi. 

A-1709371, Nou, Gustav. 

A-7286445, Oguich, Hubertina Hobanna 
(mee Meurissen). 

A-4628263, Okuno, Ringoro, or Ringoro 
Matsui. 

A-485960, Okuno, Hari (nee Hamano). 

A-4241819, Olessoff, Maria (nee Maruszyk). 

A-6371783, Olson, Ed Olivus, or Edward 
Olson or Eddie Olson, or Eddie Oliver Olson. 

A-3465648, Osland, Irene Gloria. 

A-5687593, Ota, Toshio, or Henry Ota. 

A-3668390, Ozawa, Shigeru. 

A-3668365, Ozawa, Takazi. 


* A-7020063, Ozawa, Kazuo. 
A-7020065, Ozawa, Tikako, or Chikako 
Ozawa. 


A-6929712, Pacheco, Rosa Emma. 

A-6929713, Pacheco, Elijio. 

A-6929714, Pacheco, Ignacio. 

A-6929715, Pacheco, Manuel. 

A-5800720, Paolone, Ferdinando, or Ferdi- 
nand or Fred Paolone. 

A-7941645, Paul, Roswitha Hannelore Rose 
Marie. 

A-3463714, Peck, John L., also known as 
John Laszlo Peck or Ladislau Pek. 

A-6872156, Pedroza-Avelar, Guillermo, or 
Ruben Rios-Rogelio. 

A-2593845, Pellegri, Fortunato. 

A-5027845, Pelletier, Esdras Joseph, or 
Harry Pelletier or Esdras Josef Pelletier. 

A-1720639, Pence, Margaret Janet. 

A-1426518, Perea, Ercilia Quezada, or Er- 
cilia Quezada Vda De Perea. 

A-1426531, Perea De Rivera, Aurora, or Au- 
rora Perea Rivera. 

A-7270924, Perez-Perez, Alejo. 

A-1056415, Pittakides, Michel Kosta. 

A-7899499, Pollock, Annie Greenwood (nee 
Brown). 

A-7899499, Pollock, Jack Procter Patterson. 

A-4653391, Ramirez, Ana Rosa. 

A-4515254, Randall, Babe May. 

A-6948109, Ray, Marvin Hell, formerly Mar- 
vin Escobar Hess. 

A-6948110, Ray, Leopold Hess, formerly 
Leopold Escobar Hess. 

A-7290865, Riccitelli, Giuseppa, or Giu- 
seppa Ciarleglio or Josephine Riceitelli. 

A-7384843, Rice, Marjorie Margaret (nee 
Marjorie Margaret Joy). 

A-3348470, Romano, Giovanni, or John 
Romano. 

A-6448913, Rosenberg, Johanna (nee Tau- 
ber). 

A-6443030, Rosenberg, Josef. 

A-4912576, Sakai, Sei. 

A-3490436, Sakuma, Goro. 

A-1776351, Salse-Queliar, Pascual. 

4 4911827, Sancandi, Libia, formerly Prot- 
etta (nee Rossetti). 

A-1106433, Scarvelis, Michael Emmanuel. 

A-2771282, Schacht, Wilhelm Alfred Max, 
or William Schact or Henry Schacht. 

A-1963615, Schmaltz, Andrew, or Andres 
Schmaltz. 

A-1963614, Schmaltz, Mary, or 
Schmaltz. 

A-1553631, Schumburg, Hans Detlef Niels. 

A-6978137, Sebald, Margaret Elizabeth (nee 
Miller). 

A-2162857, Seiciuc, Zaharia, or Zaharia 
Grigori Seiciuc. 

A 284030, Seifert, Hermann. 

A-5910948, Serrano, Aniceto, or Aniceto 
Serrano-Tercero. 

4847994, Singerman, Cecilia 
(nee Newman). 

A-6046839, Smith, Ovin Elliott. 

A-5970962, Smith, Joyce Elaine. 

A-5916214, Smith, Rosalia Eglantine, or 
Rosalia Eglantine Knight or Rosalia Eglan- 
tine Wells. 


Marie 


(Lillian) 
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A-5022973, Stevoff, Kime, or Kime Steve 
Stavroff. 

A-8015418, Sterr, Horst Otto. 

A-7397884, Streck, Hella. 

A-4953395, S-relkute, Agnes, or Agota or 
Agota Strielkute or Agota Strielkus or Agota 
Strelkus. 

A-6592621, Sullivan, Rudolph. 

A-6869448, Tada, Kimiko Sano, or Kimiko 


A-2678822, Teramoto, Gitaro, 

A-4191753, Theodore, John, or Joannis 
Pandelis Theodorou or Yovan Pandoff To- 
dorofsky. 

A-8015792, Thomanek, Franz Rainer, 

A-5000948, Thompson, George Carr. 

A-7418267, Tong, Chan, or Chan Hong or 
David Chan or Lim Leong. 

A- 7483337. Torzewska, Barbara Emelia. 

A~1403239, Tow, Elizabeth (nee Harrison), 
formerly Price. 

A~-1331591, Tressider, Dora Carolina (nee 
Williams). 

A-4529169, Treulieb, Gustav Gunther. 

A-6792930, Truglia, Maria (nee Sica). 

A-4874066, Tsavalas, Soterios Konstantine, 
or Soter Tsavalas or Charles Savalas. 

A-6258625, Turkkan, Nevzat Ekrem Attila. 

A-6873937, Salvanera, Antonia Vaca de, or 
Antonia Vaca-Zaragoza. 

A-1886545, Vaflades, George Konstantinos. 

A-5585829, Vasques, Frank, or Francisco 
Vasquez-Ray or Frank Vasquez or Francisco 
Vasquez or Francisco Basquez or Frank Ray 
Vasquez. 

A-5118361, Vecchio, Giuseppe, or Lo Vec- 
chio. 

A-5160402, Vlahos, Evangelos, or Evangelos 
Viakos. 

A-2746679, Viamis, Platon, or Platon Vlan- 
nis or Platon Antonios Vlamis. 

A-6027133, Wang, Yuan. 

A-6905400, Wang, Ming Hung, alias Mary 
Wang (nee Ming Hung Ling). 

A-7297225, Woo, Meng I., or Anglea Meng I, 
Woo or Meng I. Tung. 

A-2826061, Yamashita, Tsurumatsu. 

A-3702992, Ying, Wu Tieh. 

A-7560741, Hsin, Wu Lung. 

A-5937408, Yoshida, Hisao James, or James 
Hisai Yoshida. 

A-4258957, Zoda, Salvatore. 

A-2285659, Zuber, Herman Joseph. 

A-7082584, Carmalis, Mary, or Mary Car- 
mali or Maria Caramali. 


The concurrent resolution was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GUISEPPE BIOLZI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 880) 
for the relief of Guiseppe Biolzi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of the immigration laws, the 
Attorney General is authorized and directed 
to permit Guiseppe Biolzi to remain per- 
manently in the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: That for the pur- 
poses of the immigration and naturalization 
laws, Giuseppe Biolzi shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee and nead 
tax. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available.” 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Giuseppe Biolzi.“ 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MRS. HEE WONG ACHUCK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2840) 
for the relief of Mrs. Hee Shee Wong 
Achuck. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, the provisions of section 4 (b) of 
the ation Act of 1924, as amended 
(8 U. S. C. 204) shall be held to be applicable 
to Mrs. Hee Shee Wong Achuck, a former 
resident of the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, after “applicable to” insert 
“Mrs. Hee Shee Wong Achuck.” 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Th bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MIYOKO NAKAGAWA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3275) 
for the relief of Miyoko Nakagawa. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the-bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of 
the immigration laws relating to the ex- 
clusion from the United States of aliens in- 
admissible because of race shall not here- 
after apply to Staal Nakagawa, the Japa- 
nese fiancée of Hiroaki Hosokawa, a United 
States citizen and veteran of World War I, 
and the said Miyoko Nakagawa shall be eli- 
gible for a visa as a nonimmigrant tempo- 
rary visitor for a period of 3 months; Pro- 
vided, That the appropriate administrative 
authorities find that the said Miyoko Naka- 
gawa is coming to the United States with 
a bona fide intention of being married to 
the said Hiroake Hosokawa, and that she is 
found otherwise admissible under the im- 
migration laws. In the event that the mar- 
riage between the above-named parties does 
not occur within 8 months after the entry 
of the said Miyoko Nakagawa, she shall be 
required to depart from the United States 
and upon failure to do so shall be deported 
in accordance with sections 19 and 20 of the 
Immigration Act of 1917, as amended (8 
U. 8. C., secs. 155 and 156). In the event 
that the marriage between above-named 

shall occur within 3 months after 
the entry of the said Miyoko Nakagawa, the 
Attorney General is authorized and directed 
to record the lawful admission of the said 
Miyoko Nakagawa to the United States for 
permanent residence, as of the date of the 
payment by her of the required visa fee and 
head tax. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


“REUBEN KRAKOVSKY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3564) 
for the relief of Reuben Krakovsky. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Reuben Krakovsky shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ERNST SBASCHNIK ET AL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4126) 
for the relief of Ernst Sbaschnik, Sr.; 
Hildegard Sbaschnik; and Ernst Sbasch- 
nik, Jr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Ernst Sbaschnik, Sr.; Hildegard Sbaschnik; 
and Ernst Sbaschnik, Jr., shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such aliens as provided for in 
this act, the Secretary of State shall in- 
struct the proper quota-control officer to 
deduct three numbers from the appropri- 
ate quota for the first year that such quota 
is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out “Hildegard Sbasch- 
nik; and Ernst Sbaschnik, Jr.” 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “aliens” and in- 
sert “alien.” 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Ernst Sbaschnik, 
Sr.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DR. PHILIP BLOEMSMA AND MRS. 
JOY ROELINK BLOEMSMA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4504) 
for the relief of Dr. Philip Bloemsma and 
Mrs. Joy Roelink Bloemsma. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Dr. Philip Bloemsma and Mrs. Joy Roelink 
Bloemsma shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States as of Jume 15, 1948, upon the pay- 
ment of the required visa fees and head taxes. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence to 
such anlens as provided for in this act, the 

of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct two numbers 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 7, after “taxes.”, strike out the 
remainder of the bill. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MARK YEN HUI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4588) 
for the relief of Mark Yen Hui. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the administra- 
tion of the Immigration Laws, sections 4 (a) 
and 9 of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended, shall bo held to be applicable in 
the case of Mark Yen Hui, a minor alien child 
of Mark Jung, citizen of the United States, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MARGARITE MARY FUJITA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5107) 
for the relief of Margarite Mary Fujita. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, and notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of section 13 (c) of such 
act, the minor child Margarite Mary Fujita 
shall be held and considered to be the na- 
tural-born alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
H. Fujita, citizens of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


NICOLA, LUCIA AND ROCCO FIERRO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5108) 
for the relief of Nicola, Lucia, and Rocco 
Fierro. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, Nicola Antonio 
Fierro, Lucia Carolina Fierro, and Rocco 
Fierro, shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien children of Mr. and 
Pt Nicola Fierro, citizens of the United 

tates. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On line 6, after the words “considered to 
be the”, insert the word “minor.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LEONARD JESSE RICHARDS (MICHIO 
INOUE) 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5301)) 
for the relief of Leonard Jesse Richards 
(Michio Inoue). 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the immigration laws, section 13 
(c) of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended, shall not apply to Leonard Jesse 
Richards (Michio Inoue), a Japanese minor 
child in care of Staff Sgt. and Mrs. Thomas 
G. Richards. For the purposes of sections 4 
(a) and 9 of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended, the said Leonard Jesse Richards 
(Michio Inoue) shall be held and considered 
to be the natural-born alien child of the said 
Staff Sgt. and Mrs. Thomas G. Richards. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SACHIKO KANEMOCHI 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 5864) 
for the relief of Sachiko Kanemochi. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, and notwithstand- 
ing the provision of section 13 (c) of that 
act, the minor child, Sachiko Kanemochi, 
shall be held and considered to be the nat- 
ural-born alien child of Mr. Joseph E. 
Murphy, citizen of the United States, and at 
present serving with the Armed Forces. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 


third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


HELGA EVELINE MATZ 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6109) 
for the relief of Helga Eveline Matz. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the miror child, 
Helga Eveline Matz, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Albert W. Lenz, citizens of 
the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


KAREN ANN CROWLEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6505) 
for the relief of Karen Ann Crowley. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 4 (a) and 9 of the Immigration 
Act of 1924, as amended, the minor child, 
Karen Ann Crowley, shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Capt. and Mrs. Amos M. Crowley, citizens 
of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table, 


LOUIE BON KONG 


The Clerk called the bill H. R. 6870) 
for the relief of Louie Bon Kong. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the admin- 
istration of the immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws, the provisions of sections 4 (a) 
and 9 of the Immigration Act of 1924, as 
amended, shall be held to be applicable to 
the alien Louie Bon Kong, the minor, un- 
married child of Louie Hong, a citizen of the 
United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


KATHARINA HOFFMANN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6945) 
for the relief of Katharina Hoffmann. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the admin- 
istration of the immigration laws, Katharina 
Hoffmann, the German fiancée of Harry 
Dwayne Lantz, a United States citizen now 
serving in the Armed Forces of the United 
States, shall be eligible for a visa as a non- 
immigrant temporary visitor for a period of 
3 months: Provided, That the administra- 
tive authorities find that the said Katharina 
Hoffman is coming to the United States with 
a bona fide intention of being married to the 
said Harry Dwayne Lantz and that she is 
otherwise admissible under the immigration 
laws. If the marriage between the above- 
named parties does not occur within 3 
months after the entry of the said Katharina 
Hoffmann, she shall be required to depart 
from the United States and upon failure to 
do so she shall be deported in accordance 
with the provisions of section 19 and 20 of 
the Immigration Act of 1917, as amended 
(8 U. S. C., secs. 155 and 156). If the mar- 
riage between the above-named parties shall 
occur within 3 months after the entry of the 
said Katharina Hoffmann, the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to record the 
lawful admission of the said Katharina Hoff- 
mann to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the payment by 
her of the required visa fee and head tax. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ALBERT O. RAEDER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6943) 
a bill to fix the seniority rights and serv- 
ice of Albert O, Raeder as sergeant in 
the District of Columbia Fire Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING SECTION 32 (A) (2) OF 
THE TRADING WITH THE ENEMY 
ACT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (S. 302) to amend 
section 32 (a) (2) of the Trading With 
the Enemy Act, with an amendment of 
the House thereto, insist upon the 
amendment of the House and agree to 
the conference requested by the Senate. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. Priest, ROGERS of 
Florida, Harris, WOLVERTON, and HIN- 
SHAW. 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE AND THE DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE, FISCAL YEAR 1952 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 454) making additional ap- 
propriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year 1952, and for other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to have 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations tell us what 
this bill is about. 

Mr. CANNON. This is an emergency 
measure, providing additional funds to 
supplement local effort for urgent relief 
in widespread areas devastated by re- 
curring spring floods and to provide im- 
mediate assistance to flood sufferers, 
both rural and urban, and rehabilita- 
tion of the land left in the wake of 
receding waters. This land involves 
some of the most productive soil in the 
Nation and must be brought back into 
cultivation in time to supplement the 
national food supply in the coming crop 
year. It also involves restoration of 
highways, bridges, railroads, housing, 
power lines, and communication facili- 
ties. Prompt action is necessary in 
order to avoid augmentation of the stu- 
pendous losses already incurred. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, is it in order to 
offer an amendment to this resolution? 

The SPEAKER. If it is considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.CANNON. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of the House are familiar with the de- 
structive nature of the unprecedented 
floods which have devastated the fiood 
Plains of upper basins of the Missouri 
and Mississippi Rivers the last fortnight. 
The daily press has carried pictures and 
accounts of the progress of the floods 
and the havoc wrought by the receding 
waters in both valleys. 

The Missouri River flood has blocked 
railroads, disrupted arterial highways, 
displaced and left homeless thousands 
of families, and caused all but irrepara- 
ble damage to cities, farms, and levee 
systems. On the upper Mississippi the 
floods have swept cities and agricultural 
regions in the bread basket of the Nation. 
Damages are measured by the hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 

The committee reports out the full 
budget estimate for those phases of the 
work to be handled by the Department 
of Agriculture, $14,500,000 for the resto- 
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ration of the productive capacity of the 
farms and $5,500,000 for repair and 
clearance of streams and waterways. 

On the item for civil functions, we 
break a rule of long-standing and for 
the first time in many years I concur 
in a recommendation to exceed the budg- 
et estimate. In only three instances 
have I ever approved appropriations in 
excess of the amount recommended by 
the Bureau of the Budget, once during 
the depression when I reported an ap- 
propriation to support wheat prices at 
parity when all farm products were sell- 
ing at ruinous prices, once when an 
extra hundred million dollars was needed 
for highways, and once when additional 
funds were required to supply loans for 
rural electrification. 

Only the most urgent needs prompt 
the committee to recommend an addi- 
tional $10,000,000 in this bill. But un- 
less this additional amount is provided, 
work must be stopped on the restoration 
of essential facilities in Kansas City, on 
the repair of private levees in the Kaw 
basin, and on recent damage to indis- 
pensable levees along the Missouri. Ac- 
cordingly the committee reports an ad- 
ditional $4,000,000 for continuation of 
the work of restoration of damage in 
Kansas City by the 1951 floods, $3,000,- 
000 for repairs to private levees in the 
Kaw basin as result of the 1951 floods, 
and $3,000,000 for repairs to private 
levees on the Missouri and its tributaries 
damaged in the 1952 floods. 

This $10,000,000 is in addition to, and 
in excess of, the $25,000,000 recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget, 
but is in keeping with the original esti- 
mates of the Corps of Army Engineers. 

Included, of course, is money to re- 
plenish the emergency fund available 
for flood fighting in emergencies any- 
where in the country, such as the des- 
perate but successful defense of Omaha 
and Council Bluffs against a record flood 
stage of the Missouri River last week. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the resolu- 
tion at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
support the legislation described as 
additional rehabilitation appropriations 
through the Department of Agriculture. 
The fund is to be used especially for 
conservation and use of agricultural land 
resources and for repairing damages that 
have occurred to overflowed lands on the 
main streams and valleys damaged by 
reason of recent fioods on the tributaries 
of the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers. 

I am informed according to the hear- 
ings, a considerable amount of this fund 
is to be used for emergency restoration 
of channel capacity and related measures 
in the tributary streams and waterways 
and drainage facilities. 

This legislation will also include the 
repair of levees damaged during the past 
year. It is also observed that a consid- 
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erable amount of the money be used for 
direct rehabilitation of land damaged be- 
cause of the unprecedented floods in the 
Middle West last year. Kansas was one 
of the States which took terrific losses 
on account of these floods. 

The loss sustained because of the dis- 
astrous floods in the Middle West is, in 
my opinion, of sufficient importance and 
public interest that our Government is 
justified in helping make reparations and 
granting the assistance included in this 


legislation. 
The Clerk will read 


The SPEAKER, 
the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That there is hereby appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, the following sums: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION 


Conservation and use of agricuitural land 
resources 

For an additional amount for “Conserva- 
tion and use of agricultural land resources”, 
$14,500,000, to remain available until De- 
cember 31, 1953, to enable the to 
carry out flood assistance and rehabilitation, 
including the of services, mate- 
rials, and payments for conservation and 
land restoration measures, in agricultural 
areas damaged by excessive rains, runoff, 
and floodwaters, designated by the Secretary 
of Agriculture as disaster areas under Public 
Law 38, approved April 6, 1949: Provided, 
That this appropriation may be expended 
without regard to the adjustments required 
under section 8 (e) of the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act (16 U. S. C. 
590h) and may be distributed among States 
and individual farmers without regard to 
other provisions of law: Provided further, 
That restrictions contained in appropriations 
limiting the amounts which may be used for 
administrative expenses, are hereby waived 
to the extent necessary to meet the cost of 
administering the farm land restoration and 
rehabilitation program authorized herein, 

SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 
Salaries and expenses 

For an additional amount for “Salaries 
and expenses”, $5,500,000, to remain avail- 
able until December 31, 1953, for emergency 
restoration of channel capacity in tributary 
stream channels and waterways, and related 
measures, affecting more than individual 
farms in agricultural areas damaged by ex- 
cessive rains, runoff, and floodwaters, desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Agriculture as dis- 
aster areas under Public Law 38, approved 
April 6, 1949. 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Rooney: On 
page 3, after line 3, insert a new section as 
follows: 

“No part of any appropriation or authoriza- 
tion contained herein for the Department of 
Agriculture shall be used to pay the com- 
pensation of any incumbent appointed to any 
civil office or position which may become 
vacant during the period until December 31, 
1953: Provided, That this inhibition shall not 
apply— 

“(a) to not exceed 25 percent of all vacan- 
cies; 

“(b) to positions filled from within the 
Department of Agriculture; 

“(c) to offices or positions required by law 
to be filled by appointment of the President 
FEC 
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“(d) to employees in grades CPC 1, 2, 
and 3: 


“Provided further, That when the total 
number of personnel subject to this section 
has been reduced to 90 percent of the total 
provided for in this act, such limitation may 
cease to apply and said 90 percent shall be- 
come a ceiling for employment during the 
period until December 31, 1953, and if ex- 
ceeded at any time during that period this 
provision shall again become operative.” 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, the Clerk 
has just read the usual so-called Jensen 
amendment which the gentleman from 
Iowa has proposed to all appropriation 
bills in the past year or two. I under- 
stand that the gentleman from Iowa is 
now vitally concerned with the flood re- 
habilitation appropriation bill now 
pending. I have offered this amend- 
ment, the so-called Jensen amendment, 
and it would affect the $20,000,000 ap- 
propriation requested for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in connection with 
the Missouri River floods. 

I wonder if the gentleman from Iowa 
will accept it? 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, everyone 
knows, of course, that all the gentleman 
is doing is just having a lot of fun. The 
facts are that the Jensen amendment 
exempts all seasonal and casual workers 
in the Department of Agriculture and in 
every other department; hence the Jen- 
sen amendment as it applies to the De- 
partment of Agriculture will in no way 
affect these classes of people. 

Mr. ROONEY. Does the gentleman 
contend that the two-hundred-and- 
twenty-some-odd permanent employees 
mentioned at pages 6 and 7 of the hear- 
ings are casual or seasonal employees? 
The gentleman knows full well that they 
are not. : 

I have offered this amendment as a 
gesture; with unanimous consent I am 
going to withdraw it. I offered it to 
show how ridiculous it is and has been. 
I have always been vigorously opposed 
to the provisions of this penny-wise 
pound-foolish amendment. But I have 
great concern for all the families who 
have suffered personal hardship and se- 
vere financial set-backs in these flood 
disasters and I shall not press it. 

Mr. JENSEN. Of course we all know 
why the gentleman offered it; he is just 
having a little fun. 

Mr. ROONEY. No; I am not having 
a bit of fun at all. Your amendment is 
an amendment I have objected to ever 
since it was first offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman knows 
= he offered it; just to have a little 

un. 

Mr. ROONEY. Not at all. 

Mr, JENSEN. He has had his fun 
now. 

Mr. ROONEY. The terms of the gen- 
tleman’s amendment which I have of- 
fered would seriously interfere with the 
progress of the work that is needed to re- 
habilitate immediately the whole area 
which has been left in the wake of the 
receding flood waters. 

Mr. JENSEN. Now, the gentleman 
does not know what he is talking about. 

Mr. ROONEY. That, I am willing to 
leave to the entire membership of the 
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House; as to who knows most what he 
is talking about. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. How 
can I get recognition? I want to object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York did not submit a unanimous 
consent request. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. He did 
not submit it? 

The SPEAKER. He did not. 
he was going to, but he did not. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It was 
just an announcement of intention? 

The SPEAKER. Even so. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY—CIvIL FUNCTION 
RIVERS AND HARBORS AND FLOOD CONTROL 
Flood control, general (emergency fund) 

For an additional amount for “Flood con- 


trol, general (emergency fund) ,” $35,000,000, 
to remain available until expended. 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill carries the sum 
of $35,000,000 for flood control, general, 
in the emergency fund. The Corps of 
Engineers in their budget request to the 
Bureau of the Budget requested $35,000,- 
000 for this work. The Bureau of the 
Budget cut it from $35,000,000 to $25,- 
000,000. Our Subcommittee on Civil 
Functions decided that it was certainly 
necessary to have the fund stay at $35,- 
000,000 and it is so carried in the bill. 
I certainly hope the House will sustain 
us in this action. 

Turning to a somewhat different sub- 
ject, during the hearing yesterday on 
this budget request I asked General 
Chorpening to insert in the record a 
chart showing for the three projects, 
Garrison Reservoir, Oahe Reservoir, and 
the Fort Randall Reservoir, the amount 
that the Corps of Engineers had re- 
quested of the Budget Bureau, the 
amount approved by the Budget, and 
the amount of the appropriations for 
each of the fiscal years since these proj- 
ects were initiated, following their au- 
thorization in 1944. If you will turn to 
page 24 of these hearings you will find 
some very interesting figures which prove 
beyond any doubt that the Congress 
was not at fault. The facts indicate 
that to a large extent the Executive 
Department was at fault for the disas- 
trous floods which took place in the Mis- 
souri River in April of this year. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES. Would the gentleman 
put that table in the record so it will 
be available in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD in addition to the hearings? 

Mr. FORD. I would be very delighted 
to do so and shall include these charts 
as a part of my remarks. The following 
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is that chart referred to and is taken 
from the Committee on Appropriations 
hearings: 


Corps of 


Engineers | Approved 
Project request to| budget bh a 
Bureau of] estimate 
Budget 
Garrison Reservoir, 
N. Dsk.: 
Fisca! year— 
§..-..-.| $2,500,000) $2, 000,000) $2, 500, 000 
„000, 00 4,000,000) 4. 000, 000 
50, 7. 750, 000 20, 105, 625 
30, 400, 000 26, 000, 000 
000, 000) 27, 500, 000 
„ 000, 000) 30. 969, 000 
083, 700 37, 083, 700 
000, 000 00 
N. Dak. and 
S. Dak.: 
Fiscal year— 
1946. 


1953 
Fort Randall Res- 


Fiscal year 
1946, 200, 000) (P) 100, 000 (P1) 300, 000 
1947. 400, 000 (P1) 400,000) 3, 500, 000 
1948. -| 21,350,000) 17,850,000) 9, 000, 000 
149. 34, 640, 000 20, 000, 000) 18, 000, 000 
1950. 37, 500, 000 25, 500,000) 23, 000, 000 
1951. -| 37, 500, 000) 37, 500, 000| 34. 000, 000 
19282. 35, 870, 000 34, 699, 000 33, 699, 000 
1953. 37, 500, 00 37, 500, 000 t) 
1 Pending. 


Nore.—All 3 projects were authorized as part of the 
Missouri River plan in the Flood Control Act of 1944. 


During the testimony yesterday on this 
item, because of my own interest in a 
serious problem that is going to come 
before us in the Great Lakes Basin, I 
asked General Chorpening whether or 
not any of these funds which we are 
now appropriating might be available 
for flood-control damage in any one of 
the five Great Lakes. We have a dif- 
ferent problem than other people have 
in river areas. The waters of the Great 
Lakes are rising slowly, but insidiously, 
and by summer, certainly by fall, we are 
going to have an all-time high record on 
all of the Great Lakes with terrible dam- 
age in each of the eight States that bor- 
der on the Great Lakes. General Chor- 
pening in his statement on nage 31 of 
the hearings said that these funds, if 
necessary, could be used in part for dis- 
aster relief in that area. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman called my attention to the 
testimony of the general, the effect of 
which was if structures had been erected 
along the Lakes, either through the ex- 
penditure of public or private funds, 
then the sums were available. I call the 
gentleman’s attention to the fact that 
all along southwestern Michigan, all 
along the shore line there, individuals 
have attempted to protect the shore line 
by the expenditure of their own money. 
That would make that area eligible to 
receive Federal money? 

Mr. FORD. I believe that some of 
these funds could be used for flood-con- 
trol damages in those areas in the Great 
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Lakes Basin. Just how they would 
qualify and what the precise criteria are 
I cannot tell you, but those who have 
property damage should initiate action 
with the Corps of Engineers to see 
whether or not they can qualify under 
the present legislation and the existing 
rules and regulations. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES. In other words, he did 
not say what he meant by the words 
“could be used, if necessary.” It seems 
to me that it is going to be necessary for 
some assistance to certain of these areas 
because this high lake level has caused 
just as much damage as your high levels 
in rivers as far as floods are concerned. 
The damage is there to the individuals 
and the communities and it is serious. 
I am wondering if he outlined in any 
way what he meant by the words “could 
be used, if necessary.” 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Forn was 
allowed to proceed for five additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, unfortu- 
nately I did not pursue that line of ques- 
tioning quite far enough in detail. The 
subcommittee was actually taking testi- 
mony on another problem. But it is in 
the record in the hearings that they 
can qualify and I think it would be well 
for us to have someone in the other body, 
when the witnesses come up to testify 
on this item before the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, pursue that mat- 
ter in order to lay out the rules which 
will permit qualification. 

Mr. BYRNES. It seems to me it is 
quite essential at this time that the 
Corps of Engineers or the Congress be 
quite specific in what a community can 
do to qualify in order to get the funds 
so that the communities are not given 
the false hope of being able to qualify 
when the end result will be that they 
will not be able to, so that they will know 
where they stand. 

Mr. FORD. We should set up those 
qualifications and I will work with any- 
one who wants to get from the engi- 
neers a set of criteria which will be 
helpful. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. In ref- 
erence to the $35,000,000 to which the 
gentleman has referred, as I understand 
it, that is to repair dikes or other flood 
control projects along the rivers that 
were damaged in the recent fioods. That 
takes in the Mississippi River and the 
Missouri River and such other streams 
over which the Army has jurisdiction, is 
that correct? 

Mr. FORD. This $35,000,000 is prin- 
cipally to replenish the emergency flood 
control funds. Actually, in the item in 
this bill there is no earmarking. The 
funds are simply to be used in any area 
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where there has been extensive damage 
from floods. However, the impetus for 
this additional request came as a result 
of the disastrous floods on the Missouri 
and on the upper Mississippi. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I have 
been in contact with the Engineers Office 
in regard to the Prairie Island Dike at 
Winona, Minn., that was built a year 
ago by the Army engineers, and then 
went out in the recent flood. They told 
me if this emergency fund is made avail- 
able, they can go ahead and repair it, 
and it needs no earmarking. Is that the 
gentleman’s understanding? 

Mr. FORD. It is my understanding 
that this fund is unearmarked. It can be 
used for the repair of levees and dikes 
in any area affected by disastrous floods. 

(Mr. Forp asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and include a chart from the hearings 
on p. 24.) 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
my testimony before the respective com- 
mittee on yesterday: 

Monpay, May 19, 1952. 
REHABILITATION OF LAND IN FLOODED AREAS 


(Witness: Hon. Ben F. JENSEN, a Representa- 
tive in Congress from the State of Iowa) 
Mr. WarrreN. We will now hear from Mr. 

JENSEN, who, as we all know, is a member of 

the Appropriations Committee and has 

worked with us through the years, We will 
be glad to have your statement, Mr. JENSEN. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, and members 
of the committee, I appreciate the opportu- 
nity to come before this committee in sup- 
port of this item of $20,000,000 for the De- 
partment of Agriculture to do this job of 
rehabilitating the land in the flooded areas 
over this Nation. As you know, my district 
was greatly affected by the recent flood, as it 
has been by floods in many past years. 

I received information from the Housing 
and Home Finance Corporation a few days 
after we passed the $25,000,000 disaster re- 
lief appropriation to the effect that they 
could use part of that money to drain water 
off of the land back of the levees, and to take 
debris off the land, and to take off sand 
which has flooded onto the land in some 
places as much as 3 and 4 feet deep. 

Then a few days later I was informed that 
it was not possible to use any of that $25,- 
000,000 for the purpose of rehabilitating the 
land. 

Now, I want to tell you folks a little about 
the flood, especially in my district. I have 
a little pamphlet here which was put out 
by Council Bluffs, the Nonpareil of Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, and it is entitled “Man Against 
the Missouri.” 

I will hold this up here to give you a little 
idea of how that territory looked. There is 
a farmstead [indicating] where the water is 
up close to the second-story window. Here 
is a picture of the water north of Council 
Bluffs where the river was about 15 miles 
wide from bluff to bluff, a few miles north 
of Council Bluffs. 

Naturally the folks out there, like in other 
places downstream, such as in your district, 
Chairman CANNON, have spent so much 
money in the past years to rehabilitate 
themselves and to build levees and to hold 
the water off their lands that the time has 
come when they simply do not have credit 
at the banks any longer, and they don’t have 
the money with which to do the job. So, 
this is a case where the people cannot help 
themselves. The Federal Government has 
responsibility here because of the fact that 
these floods occur on Federal streams, and 
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it has fust become such a great problem, and 
involves such a terrific expenditure that the 
people, as I say, cannot handle it themselves. 

Mr. Cannon. Right there, Mr. JENSEN, this 
is very rich agricultural land, and very pro- 
ductive land. It is perhaps the most pro- 
ductive land in the Nation. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right. 

Mr. CANNON. We have been urged by the 
Department of Agriculture to increase pro- 
duction, so that this becomes a national 
problem. Getting the land back into pro- 
duction again is not only a local problem, 
but it is a national problem in its effect 
upon the national food supply. 

Mr. JENSEN. It is a national problem, Mr, 
Chairman, I would say. Certainly, unless 
we have food in sufficient quantities we are 
not going to be successful in any war, as you 
all well know. If we do not get this surplus 
water off of this land in time to get in a 
crop this year there will be millions of acres 
of the finest and most productive land in 
America that will not raise a crop. 

Mr. Cannon. Is this amount which is re- 
quested here sufficient to meet the needs of 
the situation? 

Mr. Jensen. Oh, no; I do not think so. 
Of course, there is one thing that we must 
consider. In the regular agriculture appro- 
priation bill there is some $60,000,000 for 
the Soil Conservation Service. Of course, 
that is mostly used to hire technicians in 
the 24,000 soil-conservation districts. How- 
ever, there is very little money in your reg- 
ular appropriation bill that can be used for 
the purpose for which this $20,000,000 is in- 
tended. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. There is another thing, Mr. 
JENSEN, that we have to keep in mind, which 
is that this money is being requested not 
only for your area, but that a good many 
other States are involved. 

Mr. JENSEN. Oh, yes. We have floods all 
over the country. We have floods in Utah 
and in Colorado, and there are floods fre- 
quently in Minnesota on the Mississippi. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. May I quote from the jus- 
tifications, Mr, JENSEN? It says here: 

“The Statcs primarily affected are: Iowa, 
Missouri, Montana, Utah, Nebraska, Kansas, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin.“ 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I might say, Mr. JENSEN, that 
this subcommittee is in thorough sympathy 
with the problem and is conversant with the 
need to repair and restore these stream chan- 
nels. I personally sat on the subcommittee 
which handled the Kansas-Missour!l flood 
last year, at which time it was recommended 
by some that the Government guarantee 
against losses from floods. There is no ques- 
tion but what the tragedies and losses result- 
ing from flood are sufficiently great that we 
wish somebody could give assurance against 
such damage. But it was believed by the 
subcommittee, and its action was approved 
by the Congress, that there was no way to 
give such a guarantee against loss from floods 
and to finance such a problem. While lots of 
people suffer great losses, the losses that the 
individuals suffer are no more than someone 
suffers along a little creek bank. 

Mr, JENSEN. That is right. 

Mr. WHITTEN, It was felt that through 
other regular programs of the Government we 
should strengthen this work in these areas 
where we have this type of problem so that 
these conditions may be improved. This 
item or request comes in through the Soil 
Conservation Service and the PMA, and ad- 
ditional funds will be made available through 
those regular programs to meet special needs 
in this area. 

Now, I would like to mention one further 
point. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Last year we spent about 
$60,000,000 for this purpose, and due to the 
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emergency tragedies there was $25,000,000 
appropriated recently for emergency disaster 
relief. This appropriation will be $20,000,000, 
I agree that we must provide the relief, 
But it does point up the fact that behind all 
of this is the way that we have let the coun- 
try behind these streams erode during the 
years past. It points up once again the need 
to strengthen the watershed and flood-con- 
trol program which this committee has tried 
so hard through the years to get adequate 
funds for. I hope that we all can join in 
getting the Budget Bureau to realize that 
adequate funds for that type of soil-con- 
servation work are greatly needed. 

All that this subcommittee could do for 
1953 was transfer $700,000 from surveys to 
construction work. I am in hopes that we 
can come forward with an additional budget 
request for survey work so that we can pro- 
vide that badly needed work in these water- 
sheds. 

Mr. Jensen, Yes, sir; that is right; that is 
flood prevention. 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is right. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. Mr. JENSEN, I want to point 
out one statement in the justification, in 
which are stated various purposes for the 
need for these supplemental funds and this 
particular item. It says: 

“Farmers require assistance in the repair 
of damage and rehabilitation of land and 
improvements on individual farms, as well 
as for community or group enterprises af- 
fecting more than individual farms such as 
restoring channel capacity, cleaning, and re- 
constructing irrigation canals and drainage 
ditches, constructing levees and dikes, and 
providing emergency protection for stream 
banks.” 

I want to say that I know the region that 
Mr. JENSEN speaks of very well, and I know 
just what he is up against. It is a tre- 
mendous problem, and they certainly do need 
help there, but it is also needed through 
my district up farther north. The drainage 
of floodwaters off of thousands of acres of 
formerly good farm land will be made possi- 
ble only through Federal assistance for the 
opening of drainage outlets. This certainly 
should come under the purview of these re- 
quested funds. 

We have another project up there of 44,000 
acres in my district along similar lines where 
they need relief. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that all of these 
things should be taken into consideration 
when we spend this money and I am cer- 
tainly hopeful that the committee will act 
favorably on this recommendation. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. JENSEN, we thank you. 
We know of your great and continuing in- 
terest in soil-conservation matters. We 
know, further, that you did not wait until 
this emergency existed to come in and work 
in their behalf. 

Mr. JENSEN. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Chairman. I want to say this, that there is 
no subcommittee of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee that has done a finer job in looking 
after the things that are necessary to be 
done to conserve our precious soil. 

I am always very happy to work with you, 
and I agree with you on your watershed 
program 100 percent, and I shall always be 
at your service whenever I can assist in any 
way in carrying it out. 


Monpay, May 19, 1952. 
RESTORATION OF FLOOD-CONTROL STRUCTURES 


(Witness: Hon. Ben F. JENSEN, a Representa- 
tive in Congress from the State of Iowa) 
Mr. Cannon. We have with us our col- 

league, Mr, JENSEN, and we would be glad to 

have a statement on this item from him. 
Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 

of the committee, I am very appreciative of 

this opportunity to appear before you. As 
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you all well know, the recent flood that oc- 
curred on the Missouri River centered, to a 
great degree, in my district. I represent a 
district which runs from about 20 miles 
south of Sioux City, approximately, to the 
Missouri border or about 120 miles. 

Mr. CANNON. What congressional district? 

Mr. JENSEN. The seventh district of Iowa. 
Council Bluffs is about in the middle of that 
district on the river. 

Council Bluffs Nonpareil has published a 
pamphlet which I have here, entitled “Man 
Against the Missouri,” and there are a few 
pictures here I should like to hold up so the 
members of the committee may see them. 

The river ranged from 5 miles wide to 15 
miles wide over that whole stretch of 120 
miles bordering on my district. 

Of course, I speak of my district because 
that is the one I am directly interested in 
and the one that I best know. But the con- 
dition existed north of my district, beyond 
Sioux City, away up to Williston, N. Dak., 
and also south to Kansas City and further 
down the river. 

Of course, the levees along the river have 
been washed out in many hundreds of places. 
This picture shows a levee just when it starts 
to break, and shows how the water goes 
through. That happened in hundreds of 
places along the river. 

Most of these are private levees. Our laws 
provide that where levees are washed out, 
even though they are private levees, the 
Army engineers have the authority to move 
in and repair them. 

They may not widen them or make them 
any higher, but they are authorized to re- 
place them as they were before and to re- 
pair the levees. 

Every year we have June floods on the 
Missouri River and unless we get these levees 
repaired, that land will be inundated again. 
There were millions of acres inundated up 
and down the river and there are yet hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres along the Mis- 
souri River where the water is still lying on 
the land and that water must be gotten off 
very soon, or no crops wil be produced this 

ear. 

7 The $25,000,000 disaster fund which we ap- 
propriated over 2 weeks ago is already being 
used, but none of those funds can be used 
to repair levees or to take the water of the 
land. 

During. the flood Army engineers overspent 
between $12,000,000 and $15,000,000 of the 
funds that were appropriated for the fiscal 
year 1952 for flood control for items of every 
nature for which they were allowed to spend 
such funds. When the emergency is there, 
when the flood is on, they ask no questions; 
they go ahead and spend the money. They 
spent money to buy millions of sandbags 
along the Missouri River, to build up the 
levees and for a multitude of things. 

On May 1 the Army engineers here in- 
formed me that even though they had no 
funds available at that time, that they were 
going ahead to repair the levees. Then on 
May 8 they informed me they discovered they 
were upward of $15,000,000 in the red already 
and that they had decided they would not 
spend more money to repair the levees until 
Congress had made funds available. 

Mr. Forp. Are these privately built levees 
or Government-constructed levees? 

Mr. JENSEN. Most of them are privately 
built. 

Mr. Cannon. Do you have a State law 
which authorizes the formation of levee dis- 
tricts? 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right. 

Mr. Cannon. Do you have taxation of the 
land for levee purposes? 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right. They sell levee 
bonds. Of course, the financial institutions 
of the country buy these bonds, or they have 
been buying them until now. There are far- 
mers living all up and down the river in my 
district wha are members of a levee district 
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who cannot float another bond that is nego- 
tiable, because they are indebted too much 
already, because of these annual floods which 
have destroyed their levees. 

Mr. CANNON. The bonds are retired through 
annual taxation and when the land is in- 
undated and there are no crops there are no 
revenues with which to pay off the bonds? 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right. They are at 
the end of the row. I could have brought 
letters over here, by the score, to show the 
committee, letters from farmers who live in 
these levee districts in my district, in which 
they say, We are through; we must now ask 
for Federal assistance to repair these levees. 
And if we cannot get them repaired, we are 
through.” 

That is the situation. Gentlemen, as I 
have said on many occasions, I have never 
in all the 14 years I have been a Member of 
this Congress asked for anything from the 
taxpayers of America for my people, which 
they could do for themselves. And I never 
shall. But this is a Federal responsibility. 
This is too big a load for these people to 
bear alone. 

May I say that the Army engineers asked 
$35,000,000 for this purpose and the Bureau 
of the Budget cut it to $25,000,000. I sup- 
port the full amount of $35,000,000. 

As you gentlemen know, that has been 
happening for too long a time. I do not 
like to criticize, but the Army engineers’ re- 
quest for funds for flood control has been 
greatly reduced by the Bureau of the Budget 
too often for many years past, until it has 
become a desperate situation leading up to 
the latest destruction. You will recall that 
I explained to this committee the past sev- 
eral years what I thought I could see coming. 
And it did come this spring, and it came in 
a much worse degree than I expected, I am 
sorry to say. 

We have a critical condition upstream in 
Harrison and Monona Counties, where the 
river is about to break through in several 
places. The Army engineers and the local 
engineers are holding their breath for fear it 
is going to break through and start a new 
channel; and, if it does, it will really cost 
money to get Old Man River back in the 
proper channel again. 

Mr. CANNON, It would be a part of econ- 
omy, then, to provide the needed funds? 

Mr. JENSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. JENSEN, you say that the 
disaster funds which are available cannot be 
used to repair the levees and cannot be used 
to pump the water off the land, but they 
can be used to open ditches, as I understand, 
to drain the land? 

Mr. JENSEN. The Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, through Mr, B. F. Fitzpatrick, 
who is Raymond Foley’s assistant, informed 
me on about May 1 that they could use part 
of that money to rehabilitate the land and 
take the water off the land, out at a later 
date I was informed it could not be used for 
that purpose. 

Mr. CANNON. Can you use it to clear de- 
bris off the land? 

Mr. JENSEN. They say they cannot. 

Mr. Cannon, Can you use it to take the 
sand off the land? 

Mr. JENSEN. They say they cannot. That 
is why they have done nothing to date of 
that nature. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. JENSEN, are the funds 
which were appropriated as a result of a re- 
port by the Norrell committee, and which 
are being used up and down the river, still 
available for clearing the land? 

Mr. JENSEN. Not to my knowledge. I have 
been told that there is no money available 
in any fund at the present time to take 
water off the land or remove debris or sand. 

Mr. CANNON. This is a new development, 
and there has been no allocation for the 
purpose. 

Mr. JENSEN. There is no fund at the pres- 
ent time; there is no activity out there, 
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nothing being done to take the water off that 
valuable land, nor to take the debris off, nor 
to repair the levees—nothing. 

Mr. CANNON. Can the funds requested in 
the House Document 469 for the Department 
of Agriculture be used for that purpose? 

Mr, JENSEN. Most of this $25,000,000 in this 
budget request I am sure will be used to re- 
pair levees. The $20,000,000 in this same 
document, for the Department of Agricul- 
ture, will be used to take the water off the 
land and to plow under the sand and take 
the debris off the land and for other pur- 
poses according to the justification. 

Mr. CANNON. The two funds, then, will 
complement each other? 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right. These two re- 
quests are for the Army engineers and for 
the Department of Agriculture to use, and 
they will work together and do the job which 
we must have done, if we want production 
on those thousands of acres that were inun- 
dated during this recent flood. 

It is very important that we act fast in 
putting these requests through Congress. 

They have got the big bulldozers of these 
big contracting concerns; and also the farm- 
ers help all they can, and charge nothing in 
most cases. In a couple of weeks they can 
do a tremendous amount of repair work on 
miles and miles of the river. 

Mr. CANNON. nd get it back into cultiva- 
tion? 

Mr. JENSEN. Get these levees built, and the 
Soll Conservation Service will help drain the 
land. They will widen and deepen the 
drainage ditches to get the water into the 
main stream and get it off the land. They 
will both be working at the same time to do 
this job. 

Mr. CaNNoNn. An appropriation of this 
character, then, would be, in the end, a con- 
tribution to the national food supply? 

Mr. JENSEN, It certa-nly would, because, 
unless we do this, we are going to suffer a 
great deal through lack of production of food 
up and down all of these streams that were 
affected by these recent floods. And it is not 
only in the State of Iowa. It is in eight of 
the States altogether, I think. 

Mr. MeGnark. As I see the picture, then, 
you have two funds, each having a specific 
job, and there is no overlapping between the 
Army engineers’ appropriation that is re- 
quested and the appropriation requested for 
the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. JENSEN. Not at all. The reason you 
can have both funds at the same ‘ime is be- 
cause both are needed to get the job done. 
The Army engineers will repair the levees 
while the Department of Agriculture, the 
Soil Conservation Service, and the farmers 
themselves can be getting the water off this 
land and getting it into production this year. 

Mr. MCGRATH. Then time is of the essence? 

Mr. JENSEN. Time is of the essence. 

Mr. MeGnark. Because of the planting 
period? 

Mr. JENSEN. Indeed it is. 

I have just made an appearance before the 
Agriculture Subcommittee in support of that 
other item. The item this committee is con- 
sidering comes under “Department of the 
Army, civil functions.” There are witnesses 
from the Agriculture Department appearing 
before the Agriculture Subcommittee at this 
time. 

Mr. Forp. I gathered from your comments 
that you were in favor of a figure of $35,000,- 
000 rather than $25,000,000? 

Mr. JENSEN. I know we are going to have 
to spend it; I know that it is going to have 
to be spent. You see, they have already 
overspent between $12,000,000 and $15,000,- 
000; so that they have actually here only 
about $10,000,000 or $12,0000,000 that they 
can spend before they will be overspent 
again. 

Mr. Forp. There is one point that is not 
quite clear in my mind. You have stated 
that there were no funds available, in any 
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program, which would permit repair work on 
the levees and the removal of the water from 
the land. Where did they get the money 
they have spent thus far? 

Mr. JeNsEN. In an emergency, when a 
flood is on, it is customary—and the Con- 
gress has always gone along with the Army 
engineers—for them to go ahead and obli- 
gate to the degree necessary, in purchasing 
these sandbags, for instance. That is one 
thing the Army engineers have always fur- 
nished during these floods, the sandbags; 
and millions of sandbags cost a lot of money. 

Also, they must hire help in order to get 
these jobs done. They have to be done when 
the wall of water is coming down. There is 
no time; lives and property are in jeopardy. 
The Congress of the United States always 
has—and I am sure Mr. CANNON will bear 
me out in this—always has given the Army 
engineers the privilege of meeting any emer- 
gency and then coming to us afterward to 
justify their expenditure, 

Mr. Cannon. These expenditures fall into 
the same category as expenditures to fight 
forest fires. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Cannon. We have a certain amount 
available, usually token appropriations; but, 
in cases of forest fires and emergency floods 
which demand immediate attention, the Gov- 
ernment goes ahead and makes these neces- 
sary and indispensable services available, and 
they are always reimbursed at a later date 
by the Congress. As Mr. JENSEN has said, 
that has become the customary procedure. 

Mr. Forp, In other words, there have been 
some expenditures up to date for levee re- 
construction and for the removal of water 
from the land? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. Here is what happened. 
There were many cases where it was necessary 
to go in and strengthen a levee, knowing that 
a wall of water was coming down, That was 
an expenditure which the Army engineers 
felt they were justified in shouldering, along 
with the help of the people themselves. But 
since the flood has subsided, they have spent 
no money to repair breaks in levees, I am in- 
formed, and I think General Chorpening will 
testify to that effect. 

Thank you. 


Mr. Speaker, in order that the record 
may be kept straight, I must say for the 
information of my colleague the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Rooney], 
that the Jensen amendment was not 
offered to the civil functions appro- 
priation bill for fiscal year 1953, so 
surely it cannot effect the $35,000,000 
item in this bill for the Army engineers 
to expend. Also the PMA and the Soil 
Conservation Service personnel on the 
field level and all seasonal and casual em- 
ployees were specifically exempted from 
the provisions of the Jensen amendment 
to the agricultural appropriations bill 
for fiscal year 1953. 

So his amendment means nothing ex- 
cept the little fun he had in offering it. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Speaker, I trust 
there will be no opposition to this meas- 
ure. 

These funds are needed and the need 
is now. 

It is not necessary to repeat the story 
of the disastrous flood of 1951 on the 
Kansas River. Much of this money is 
needed to repair two levees destroyed 
or weakened by that flood, the biggest 
of all history. 

The evidence in the hearings repeated- 
ly shows the lack of funds and the need. 

Mr. Speaker, even though this will ex- 
ceed the amount approved by the 
budget, it should pass without objection 
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so that funds can be immediately used 
to strengthen these dikes and levees be- 
fore further floods occur. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is very essential that the land af- 
fected by this spring’s record-breaking 
fioods be brought back into production 
as soon as possible. I am glad to join in 
helping to bring to the floor this request 
for an additional $20,000,000 to be ex- 
pended by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, $14,500,000 of which is for resto- 
ration of productive capacity of farms 
and $5,500,000 of which is for repair and 
clearance of streams and waterways. 
Mr. Clarence J. McCormick, Under Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, testified before our 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Agriculture yesterday and brought out 
the very grave need for immediate re- 
habilitation assistance as a result of the 
severe floods. I would like, Mr. Speaker, 
to quote from page 14 of the hearings 
at which point I interrogated Mr. Mc- 
Cormick regarding the need for these 
funds: 

Mr. ANDERSEN. I would like to ask one 
question. We have this situation, Mr. Mc- 
Cormick, in southwest Minnesota: I have 
three separate areas that I know of, each 
embracing some 30,000 to 70,000 acres of good 
farm land, as good as you want to see any- 
where, which is now classified as waterlogged 
land, simply because the normal cutlets for 
drainage, that is, the main channels, have 
clogged up through repetition of such floods 
as we have had this spring. To me that is 
just as important in the way of conservation 
of land to drain this formerly fine farm land 
as to conserve soil in any other manner. To 
help open up these drainage outlets, where it 
is impossible for the local communities af- 
fected to do so is, I think, a logical field for 
Federal assistance. I am glad to see in the 
justifications here the statement that this 
money may be used in clearing and recon- 
struction of irrigation canals and drainage 
ditches. 

Mr. McCormick. That is very definitely 
true. I know, during the last flood, we did 
see many creeks that you speak about with 
the mouths near the river being completely 
stopped up, where the area was practically 
level and there was no drainage for some 
distance back. 

Mr. ANDERSEN. The small tributaries which 
normally help to drain the level, or slightly 
rolling farm areas in southwestern Minne- 
sota are today unable to do a proper job 
because they have been silted up by flood- 
waters. 

Mr. McCormick. From the standpoint of 
getting production, if we do not get the 
small streams flowing and repairs to drain- 

ms where the water runs out on 


age 
the adjacent land, the lands will be flooded. 


Mr. ANDERSEN. That is correct. My point 
is that I hope you people will give attention 
to that problem, because it involves a tre- 
mendous amount of fine farm land which 
certainly cannot be allowed to go out of 
production. 


Mr. Speaker, there are three proj- 
ects in Minnesota’s Seventh Congres- 
sional District which should be under- 
taken to bring back into production the 
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fine farm land which is now endangered 
because of the lack of drainage. 

The first of these projects is known 
as the Ten Mile Creek and Stoney Run 
Creek project in southern Lac qui Parle 
County and northern Yellow Medicine 
County, and involves a total of 78,000 
acres of land. We have to depend on 
the Army engineers and the Soil Con- 
servation Service to provide the needed 
outlet for this large drainage project. 
Approximately 380 farms in 6 townships 
are affected. It was estimated that crop 
damage during the years from 1944 to 
1948 from floods on 56,644 acres in this 
project totaled the large sum of $2,694,- 
756. Deepening and widening the 
channel of Ten Mile Creek should make 
proper drainage possible and put this 
huge amount of land back into full pro- 
duction. It is my conviction, Mr. 
Speaker, that with the Federal Govern- 
ment assuming responsibility for flood 
control in the United States as it has, 
the people owning property in the Ten 
Mile Creek watershed have a right to 
request that that responsibility be ex- 
tended to this problem and that aid be 
given in furnishing a drainage outlet 
which will bring their land back into 
production. 

The second project in Minnesota’s 
Seventh Congressional District is known 
as the Mustinka River project. The 
farmers in the Mustinka Watershed 
which affect four counties in west cen- 
tral Minnesota, Stevens, Big Stone, 
Grant, and Traverse, took a terrific 
beating this spring because of the flood 
of this river and its tributaries. The 
Army engineers in Saint Paul estimated 
the damage as somewhere near $400,000. 
This certainly should qualify as one of 
the projects under the allocations in this 
bill. The preliminary survey of the 
Army engineers indicates that about 75,- 
000 acres of land have been flooded in 
this area. The Flood Controls Acts of 
1948 and 1950 authorized the Red River 
of the North basin project including 
channel improvements on the Mustinka 
River and tributaries, consisting of 
channel deepening, widening, straight- 
ening, and cleaning. However, the Pres- 
ident impounded the flood control funds 
and this year’s civil functions bill did not 
provide money for this project. 

I repeat, Mr. Speaker, we cannot af- 
ford to permit this tremendous acreage 
of good farm land to deteriorate into a 
bog when assistance from the Federal 
Government would make it available for 
the production our country needs. 

The third project of vital interest to 
the people of Minnesota's Seventh Con- 
gressional District is known as the South 
Fork of the Crow River. Last October 
the Soil Conservation Service informed 
me that an allocation of approximately 
$27,200 was being made for a flood con- 
trol survey of the South Fork of the 
Crow River. It was further stated that 
the survey would be initiated in the near 
future and carried on as rapidly as 
weather conditions permitted. The sur- 
vey is now in progress. This project has 
met with the favorable consideration of 
the Army engineers and the Soil Conser- 
vation Service but has been delayed be- 
cause of the lack of funds in both of 
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these organizations. Mr. Speaker, since 
1942, I have been working to help 
the people along this river take care of 
their problem. In September 1944, I 
was successful in securing approval for 
the survey. However, the President im- 
pounded the flood control funds in 1948 
and this delayed completion of this proj- 
ect, as well as many others throughout 
the country. A vast quantity of good 
farm land is being ruined because the 
outlets for the drainage of the area are 
blocked and make the usual farm drain- 
age impossible. I have repeatedly called 
this to the attention of the Army engi- 
neers and the Soil Conservation Service 
and as a result we are finally at the point 
where the preliminary survey is being 
completed by the Soil Conservation 
Service working in conjunction with the 
Army engineers. Mr. Speaker, it is ri- 
diculous to have thousands of acres of 
good farm land out of production for 
the want of the aid the owners should 
have from their Government. We are 
not shy about giving aid to foreign coun- 
tries who need to step up their produc- 
tion. Tomorrow we open debate on the 
huge multi-billion-dollar mutual security 
bill. Some of that money could be put 
to better use here at home. Why should 
we be so reluctant to help our own 
people? 

Mr. Speaker, I have gone into detail 
regarding these three projects in my dis- 
trict so that the Members of the House 
would realize the critical need for the 
passage of this legislation. Throughout 
the country there are millions of acres of 
first class farm land that should be re- 
covered for production and certainly if 
there is anything to soil conservation, 
here is a field which they should not 
neglect. This fine farm land must be 
recovered and this is a proper field for 
Federal assistance, as the situation is 
beyond the capabilities of the local com- 
munities involved. 

I was glad, Mr. Speaker, to support 
this bill in subcommittee and urge the 
House to pass it. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read for a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
a to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1952 


Nr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Appropriations 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 7860) making ap- 
propriations to supply urgent deficien- 
cies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes; and pending that mo- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that general debate on this bill be 
limited to 1 hour, the time to be equally 
divided and controlled by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] and my- 
self. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection, 
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The question is on the motion offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
in to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 7860, with Mr. 
Boccs of Louisiana in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 


Chapter 


May 20 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill embraces items of the most urgent 
nature only. The budget estimates as 
originally submitted aggregated $1,475,- 
420,000 and the committee, after consid- 
ering the estimates, reports to the House 
a total of $1,413,820,000 a decrease of 
$61,500,000. 

These amounts are distributed by 
chapters of the bill, as follows: 
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I | District of Columbia 
II | Commerce and Judiciary. 
III Labor. 
IV | Agricult 
V | Defense 


As will be noted, the bulk of the appro- 
priation carried by the bill is for ex- 
penditures connected with the Korean 
war, totaling $1,401,000,000 for the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, not budgeted in the 
regular annual estimates. 

The next largest amount is provided 
for the use of the Department of Agri- 
culture in the establishment of a labora- 
tory for research work on foot-and- 
mouth diseases. 

The need for such a laboratory is set 
forth in the following resolution: 


HOOF-AND-MOUTH DISEASE RESEARCH 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas very little or no progress has been 
made in the study and perfection of methods 
to prevent outbreaks of the dangerous and 
costly disease known among raisers of live- 
stock as hoof-and-mouth disease; and 

Whereas more than $123,000,000 of United 
States money was spent last year in a more 
or less futile effort to exterminate the disease 
in Mexico; and 

Whereas this country’s livestock herds are 
now in grave danger of contamination from 
disease-infected areas in Canada; and 

Whereas the only now known means of 
preventing spread of the dread disease is out- 
right slaughter of infected animals; and 

Whereas a law was passed by the United 
States Congress in April 1948 permitting es- 
tablishment of a research laboratory to study 
hoof-and-mouth disease; and 

Whereas due to an apparent lack of inter- 
est by the Appropriations Committee of 
Congress no funds have ever been appro- 
priated for the construction of the above 
laboratory: Therefore be it 

Resolved by Neighborhood Grange, No. 891, 
of Mica, Wash., this April 12, 1952, That the 
voters of this country feel that there has 
been undue delay by the Appropriations 
Committee of the United States Congress in 
carrying out its duties in the execution of 
the law providing for the research laboratory 
and hereby instruct said committee to take 
immediate steps to set up a suitable plan of 
study for the prevention and care of hoof- 
and-mouth disease; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the United States congressional Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, to Senators Mac- 
NUSON and Carn, and to Representative 
Horan, and to Pomona and State Granges. 

Dated this 12th day of April 1952 at Mica, 
Wash. 

NEIGHBORHOOD GRANGE, No. 891, 
Roy JEREMIAH, Master. 
VIOLA ALLEN, Secretary. 

Approved by resolutions committee. 

JaMEs O. SMITH, 
FRANCES SMART. 
A. E. LARSON. 


Budget esti- | Recommended | Bill compared 
mates in bill with estimates 
$196, 144 $195, 644 —8500 
320. 000 320, 000 SS 
3, 000, 000 2, 500, 000 —500, 060 
15, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 —5, 000, 000 
1, 457, 100, 000 | 1, 401,000, 000 —56, 100, 000 
1, 475, 420,000 | 1, 413, 820, 000 —61, 600, C000 


This resolution is typical of many sim- 
ilar resolutions, petitions, and requests 
received from farmers, cattle men, and 
farm organizations in practically every 
livestock-producing area of the country. 

Fifteen million dollars was requested 
by the Bureau of the Budget for this 
laboratory but the committee felt that 
ten million was sufficient to provide ade- 
quate quarters for the purpose. Every 
precaution will be taken in the construc- 
tion and operation of the laboratory to 
avoid any possibility of dissemination of 
infection. 

The third item in size of appropriation 
is for the Department of Labor for which 
$2,500,000 is provided for the Bureau 
of Employment Security for grants to 
States for unemployment compensation. 
While employment throughout the 
country in general is at a very high level, 
there have been declines in certain in- 
dustries not anticipated when the an- 
nual bill was under consideration and 
for which this additional sum will be 
available in 1952. 

If there are no questions I will reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss 
the appropriations for the armed serv- 
ices and the cuts that have been made 
by the House of Representatives, and to 
point out the cause for the utter con- 
fusion that has arisen in the press with 
reference to these appropriations. 

For instance, on January 10, 1952, the 
Department of Defense estimates the ex- 
penditures in the fiscal year 1953, be- 
ginning July 1, 1952, for the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force at $51,800,000,000. The 
President's budget for these same items, 
submitted on January 21, 1952, called for 
expenditures of $48,500,000,000. The 
Department of Defense revised these fig- 
ures, without the consent of the Presi- 
dent, to $50,481,000,000 on the 14th day 
of February 1952. 

The House of Representatives on 
amendment offered by Representative 
SMITH, and known as the Smith-Coudert 
amendment, placed a ceiling on expend- 
itures for the Department of Defense of 
$46,000,000,000 for the fiscal year 1953. 
The cuts in the items in the appropria- 
tion bill which relate specifically to 
items where the expenditures must be 
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made in the fiscal year 1953 totaled $2,- 
424,000,000, made up as follows: 


Army -- $1, 035, 500, 000 
.. 271. 100. 000 
Air Force 1. 118. 000. 000 

Total 2. 424, 600, 000 


I have shown the details of these fig- 
ures in a statement placed in the REC- 
orp on April 29. 

After the passage of the bill in the 
House of Representatives the Depart- 
ment of Defense revised their 1953 
spending figures to $45,400,000,000. The 
Department of Defense expenditures are 
only estimated by them to be $400,000,- 
000, so that their reduction was $200,- 
000,000 below what the limitation would 


require. 

It is perfectly clear that the expendi- 
ture limitation would not harm them a 
bit if the reasonable cuts which the 
House made are sustained. 

The whole situation is so messed up 
and the stories of the services are so 
involved that it is absolutely impossible 
for anyone to make head or tail out of it. 

The budget itself was made up in a 
very peculiar way. For instance, a cer- 
tain contract was let by the Air Force 
for electronics for $42,923,000. It was 
redetermined on the basis of $39,182,000; 
redetermined a second time on the basis 
of $37,823,000 and was finally renego- 
tiated at $26,813,000. Yet the whole 
budget for the A Force was made up 
on the basis of the original contract of 
$42,923,000, indicating that there were 
large areas in the budget which could 
stand cuts. 

The approach that has been made by 
representatives of the armed services to 
the public and to the Senate committee 
has been just as uncertain. 

It is tragic to see the armed services 
and their leaders finding fault with the 
people who want honest government 
The armed services, their officers and 
their leaders should be trying to find 
ways to promote the efficiency of their 
services and to bring about intelligent 
decisions on the problems that they have 
to face. Their attitudes upon the cuts 
in the appropriations are designed 


their responsibility and tend to their 


jobs. 

If the armed services would meet their 
responsibility and use the same energy 
they have in damning those who have 
been trying to promote honest govern- 
ment, and if the Military Establishments 
would use the funds provided for them 
wisely, they could have more of the 
things they need instead of less. 

As another example, Secretary Finlet- 
ter, on a TV program on 
the 27th of April, stated that the cut 


from the middle of 1954 to the middle 
of 1957. The cut amounted to $560,- 


of 52 weeks, or a little less than 2% 
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weeks instead of 3 years, as Secretary 
Finletter stated. However, if correct 
methods were used and proper business 
judgment were used in letting contracis, 
the Air Force would not need to delay 
the construction cf the 143 wings or cut 
out the manufacture of one single air- 
plane. 

The waste of personnel by the armed 
services is such that alertness and in- 
tesrity in carrying out their responsi- 
bilities should result in at least a 20- 
percent saving to the Government. 

General Collins went before the Sen- 
ate and told them that shortages of am- 
munition had resulted in Korea as a 
result of reduced appropriations. An 
examination of the funds available to 
the Army for ordnance indicated that 
for the fiscal year ending July 1, 1952, 
the Army had available for obligation 
for ordnance over $10,000,000,000, and 
that on the 1st of March 1952 there was 
an unobligated balance of $2,184,000,000. 
This indicates that if the Army was 
short of ammunition in Korea, it was 
due not to a failure of Congress to pro- 
vide funds but to incompetent program- 
ing and delay in letting of contracts on 
the part of the Army. 

The House of Representatives reduced 
the armed services appropriations, over- 
all, by $4,713,945,216 which is 9.2 percent, 


Every single item that was cut in the 
committee represented the study of over 
2 months by experienced members of the 
Appropriations Committee or, in the case 


passed 
was not a single item of reduction which 
was not based upon the most careful and 
intricate study and sound judgment. 
It is apparent to any thinking person 


and the increased prices which the Gov- 
reduce the number and quality of the 


and they will be able to procure every 
airplane, every gun, every tank and every 
bit of ammunition that they have re- 


ity to make decisions. 


Alan T. Waterman, casera aon — 
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nent scientists in America, and on that 
Board are representatives of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. Dr. Waterman has 
been unable to get decisions out of that 
Board or to force the different services 
into decisions and policies because of a 
requirement that all the members of the 
Board must approve what was done, and 


avoided in the future if they will correct 
their management policies. As high as 
20,000 people in one plant have been kept 
on the payroll for months with nothing 
for them to do, as a result of lack of de- 
cision. This has been repeated all over 
the United States and is a situation that 
cannot longer be tolerated. 

Much criticism has been leveled at the 
Smith amendment reducing to $46,000,- 
000,000 the amount of the expenditures 
that the armed services can make. This 
cut from the President’s estimate of 
$48,500,000,000 for expenditures was not 
any larger than what the individual re- 
ductions in the bill would force as those 
cuts were applied to expenditures out of 
the reduced funds. 

Each reduction was made following a 
careful analysis of the testimony that 
was taken and an analysis of the budg- 
etary documents that were furnished the 
committee 


In the struggle for honest government 
it is necessary to combat the inefficiency 
of the Government bureaucracy. 
necessary that we give the armed serv- 
ices and the other departments of the 
Government everything that we can af- 
ford to give them to allow them to oper- 
ate efficiently, but when our thinking 
becomes loose and we give funds to a de- 
partment not because they need them 
but because of the tremendous pressure 
that they are able to build up, we are 
going to destroy that very Government 
which 175 years of honest thinking has 
built up in this country. We are going 
to lose our financial integrity and our 
liberties to socialism and communism be- 
cause of the inflation that will destroy us. 

It is time for the people of America to 
wake up and to realize what we are 
facing. 


Now, I want to say a few things about 
this bill. It is the product of very care- 
ful hearings on the part of the defense 
items, and insofar as the direct appro- 
priations go, I have no fault to find with 
them. The only thing that I have to 
find fault with is the general provision in 
title 4 on page 8 which, in my opinion, 
provides for a rather loose practice of 
doing business, and I do not think I could 
go along with it. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. As the gentleman 
knows, we have discussed that provision. 
We have considered how it might be al- 
tered to meet the situation. Iam of the 
opinion that the provision is subject to 
a point of order. I do not know how we 
could provide perfecting language at this 
time, and it seems to me that probably 
the thing to do is to move to strike the 
entire provision from the bill. 
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Mr. TABER. I think that is correct. 
I think it should go out on a point of 
order, and I propose to make that point 
of order. If they have anything that 
they need to have done, I think they 
should go over to the Senate and ex- 
plain what they need it for, and have the 
language drawn in such a way that it 
will cover the needs, rather than a gen- 
eral grant of authority. 

Mr. MAHON. I think that can be 
worked out. While the gentleman is on 
his feet, may I please add a word? Of 
course, we share contrary views with re- 
spect to the so-called Smith-Coudert 
amendment which was adopted in the 
House on the 9th of April. I do not 
think it is profitable to discuss the mat- 
ter at this time, but the gentleman from 
New York did make one statement which 
disturbed me somewhat, when he said 
that employees—I believe 20,000 em- 
ployees ir one plant—had been idle for 
quite some time. I do not know that any 
such testimony has been presented to 
the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. That 
was the result of outside investigation 
of my own. 

Mr. MAHON. Does not the gentleman 
feel we should convene the committee 
and investigate that charge, in order 
that proper action might be taken? 

Mr. TABER. I think that is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York has consumed 15 
minutes. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Ma- 
HoN], chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Armed Services, which reports the pre- 
ponderant portion of this bill, such time 
as he may require. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

The largest sum in this bill, of course, 
is for the Department of Defense. As 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
Taser] has said, there is no disagree- 
ment among the members of the com- 
mittee with respect to these military 
items in the pending bill. 

The Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Armed Forces in conducting the hear- 
ings operated as we did on the major 
bill. We had an Air Force subcommit- 
tee, a Navy subcommittee, headed by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. SHEP- 
PARD], and an Army subcommittee 
headed by the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. SIKES]. The gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Srxes], was chairman of the 
subcommittee which handled most of 
the money involved. Of course, when 
we marked up the bill, all members of 
the subcommittee participated. Like- 
wise, the printed hearings were avail- 
able to all Members. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
SHEPPARD], who conducted the Navy 
hearings along with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WIcLESworTH], and 
the gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. 
FERNANDEZ] is not present today; but 
there are no differences of opinion with 
respect to the Navy items; they are ab- 
solutely urgent and necessary; inci- 
dentally, they are relatively small com- 
pared to the items in the bill for the Air 
Force, and particularly the Army. So, 
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under the circumstances I think it is not 
necessary, in view of the report and the 
hearings which are available to all Mem- 
bers to discuss the matter further at the 
moment. The gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Sixes], chairman of the Army sub- 
committee, is present and will discuss in 
some detail, I hope, some of the provi- 
sions in which you will be interested. 
During the reading of the bill on the 
floor, I shall gladly participate in pro- 
viding Members with any desired infor- 
mation which is available. 

Mr. Chairman, under leave granted me 
to revise and extend my remarks at this 
point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
now wish to insert certain statements 
by me and by others in regard to the 
so-called Smith-Coudert amendment, 
which is section 638 of H. R. 7391, the 
House appropriation bill for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1952. The insertions are 
as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Hon. George H. MAHON, oF 
TEXAS, IN THE HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
APRIL 9, 1952 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. MaHon]. 


THE SMITH AMENDMENT 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, there are some 
Members who have not had an opportunity 
to study this amendment sufficiently, and 
I should particularly like to have their at- 
tention, if I might. The so-called Byrd 
budget, which we read about in the paper, 
recommends a reduction in Government 
spending, I believe, of about $8,000,000,000 
or $10,000,000,000. The so-called Byrd bud- 
get would reduce the military budget by 
$1,200,000,000. The Committee on Appro- 
priations cut the military budget by $4,200,- 
000,000, and it has been cut about $400,000,- 
000 more here today and yesterday. 

At this time, let me offer clarification of 
one point. The fact that the military bud- 
get for the coming fiscal year is being reduced 
by Congress from $50,000,000,000 to $46,000,- 
000,000 in this bill does not mean that 
spending in the next fiscal year will be re- 
duced in the same proportion. In fact, a 
large percentage of money included in the 
current bill will not be spent in the coming 
fiscal year. Some of it will not be spent for 
2 or 3 years. In other words, aircraft and 
other equipment that is ordered with this 
money may not be delivered for many 
months. By reducing the military budget in 
this bill, we do not necessarily reduce mili- 
tary spending during the coming fiscal year. 
The funds which will be spent during the 
coming fiscal year for aircraft and other 
fighting equipment will in many instances 
be money that was provided 1 or 2 years ago. 

A certain amount of money in the pending 
bill will be spent next year for the pay of 
personnel and for maintenance and opera- 
tions and for ordinary supplies, but a very 
large portion will be spent at a much later 
date for military equipment. In other words, 
let me make plain what others have said that 
in reducing the present military appropria- 
tion bill we are not thereby reducing mili- 
tary spending for the coming fiscal year. 

Let me also refer briefly to another matter 
which has been discussed at great length in 
the debate on this bill. It is necessary to 
provide funds far in advance for long lead- 
time items such as aircraft. This money is 
used to place contracts with industry and it 
cannot be used for any other purpose. It is 
not withdrawn from the Treasury. It does 
not draw interest, Congress does not lose 
control of it; it is just a procedure which is 
necessary for making contracts with indus- 
try for military equipment. Now, let me get 
back to the pending amendment. 
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The best estimate that we have is that 
about $52,500,000,000 will be expended by the 
Department of Defense during the fiscal 
year which begins on July 1. The pending 
amendment would cut the spending down 
from $52,500,000,000 to $46,000,000,000, which 
would be a reduction in Government for the 
military next year of about $6,000,000,000. 
You would get $6,000,000,000 less of airplanes, 
tanks, and guided missiles and military hard- 
ware—things of that kind. That is precisely 
the issue which is confronting us. Do we 
want to get less military equipment than 
we have been promised by the defense es- 
tablishment and by American industry? 
Those who want less preparedness and less 
defense should vote for the Smith amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have here the last issue 
of the U. S. News & World Report. The 
lead article seems to be Arms Progress Too 
Slow. There has been a constant clamor 
on the floor that arms progress has been too 
slow. One of the gentlemen from the Mid- 
west has been asking why it was that we have 
fewer jet aircraft over Korea than the Com- 
munists have. Well, if he and the other gen- 
tlemen vote for this amendment, they will 
have no one to blame but themselves in the 
future. Perhaps during the coming year we 
would get one less airplane out of each four 
planned for delivery. The ratio of delivery 
of defense equipment might be approxi- 
mately in that order. 

This is not an economy amendment. No- 
body has claimed that, not even the author. 
Nobody claims that this amendment will 
Save any money. Nobody says that—they 
just do not want to spend this money for the 
purposes we have said we wanted to spend 
it for in the next fiscal year; that is, for the 
delivery of fighting equipment. That is the 
reason for the amendment. In other words, 
they want to drag the program along. If you 
are building a submarine, the overhead of 
the job goes on all the time that you are 
building and getting the ship out. If it takes 
a considerable extension of time, of course, 
it will cost more. The same would be true 
of other items. I would say this amend- 
ment, instead of being an economy amend- 
ment, might cost a billion dollars, a billion 
extra dollars, to the taxpayers in the long 
run. In other words, this is a waste-pro- 
ducing amendment. 

There has been a question raised here that 
we should redeem our power of the purse, 
This is a magic phrase. We are all for con- 
gressional control of the power of the purse, 
Well, we have the power of the purse. We 
appropriate the money. Who says we do not 
have the power of the purse? We can adopt 
this amendment, or instead of making it 
$46,000,000,000, we can make it $26,000,000,- 
000, if we want to. We have that power. The 
question is, Do we want to exercise that 
power over the purse to reduce the number 
of airplanes and other military equipment 
that we have been promised next year? That 
is the question, the only question involved. 
Do we want to use our power over the purse? 
We certainly have it, but the question is do 
we want to use it to reduce the military 
equipment that we want, and when the peo- 
ple are saying, “Arms progress too slow?” 
When the men in Korea are saying, “Arms 
progress too slow?” When Eisenhower in 
Europe is saying, “Arms progress too slow?” 
And if we are to prevent all-out world war 
III. we should ponder the statement—“Arms 
progress too slow?” Do we want to place 
Congress on record as preferring “Arms prog- 
ress too slow?” 

When Members go home during the Easter 
recess, and when a friend comes up and says, 
“Hello, Congressman, how are you— Arms 
progress too slow’—why do we not have more 
airplanes, and why is not something done 
about it, Congressman?” And the Congress- 
man says, “I am sorry, I beg your pardon, 
but I voted for the Coudert-Smith amend- 
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ment which will slow-down national defense 
even more. Yes; under my program America 
at this critical stage will have $6,000,000,000 
fewer airplanes and guided missiles and 
fighting equipment next year than you 
wanted.” I do not know how others may 
feel, but as far as I am concerned, I shall 
not vote to withhold jet aircraft and other 
fighting equipment from our servicemen in 
Korea and elsewhere at a time when such 
equipment is so badly needed. 

Politics should have no part in these des- 
perately important matters. The Repub- 
licans have been criticizing the Democrats 
for the slow pace of the defense build-up. 
It is not altogether illogical to say “Why 
does not the administration speed up de- 
tense?“ Yet here come some of the gentle- 
men on the left and they want to slow it 
down. They are taking the administration 
off the hook. 

I merely make the point in passing. The 
only issue worthy of consideration here is 
the stability and safety of our Nation. Oh, 
some may say the reduction would not be in 
aircraft and other military equipment, that 
the reduction will be in something else. You 
cannot cut down the size of the Army. You 
cannot quit feeding our forces. Generally 
speaking, the reduction has got to come out 
of military equipment. That fact is abun- 
dantly plain for all to see. 

Someone has said, apologetically, that the 
Congress will be here and correct any mis- 
takes made today. Do not reasonable men 
know that if you are going to have guided 
missiles and planes and tanks coming off the 
line you have to make a program? If we say 
to the Department of Defense, “Slow down,” 
they will have to slow down. They will re- 
program everything and change the produc- 
tion schedules and we will not get maximum 
production. When the reprograming is 
done in July the damage will be done and we 
cannot suddenly change our minds 10 
months from now and get the production we 
have missed. It would be too late then. 
Either Defense officials will reprogram and 
slow down, or else production will proceed 
on schedule. If production proceeds on 
schedule then when aircraft and other de- 
fense equipment is produced it cannot be de- 
livered to the extent of the $6,000,000,000 re- 
duction. The equipment would have to re- 
main in a warehouse. It would not be avail- 
able to the boys in Korea who are saying, 
“Send us more saber jets.” That is what 
we are trying to do; yet, in the name of false 
economy we are trying to put on a wasteful 
amendment which denies fighting weapons 
to our troops, and which tells the people 
in Europe, who have been clamoring for mili- 
tary assistance, assistance which we have 
already voted to give, that they cannot have 
it. We are going to slow down production, 
How thoughtless can people become, when it 
comes to this business of national defense? 
I cannot understand it. It seems preposter- 
ous that we should do this. I do not think 
the Members want the mothers of the sons in 
Korea to say, “Congressman, why don't we 
have more airplanes? Why don’t we have 
more of the things the boys need.” The 
Con: will have to say, “Well, I voted 
to cut $6,000,000,000 off of the program. I 
want to slow this thing down. We are go- 
ing too fast. We are taking this defense 
matter too seriously.” With 20,000 aircraft 
facing Eisenhower in Western Europe, and 
we are badly outnumbered in aircraft in 
Korea, yet many want to cut down defense 
production by $6,000,000,000. If there is any 
good reason for it, it is beyond my compre- 
hension. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. Manon, I yield to the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. DURHAM. Will this limitation feed or 
clothe the soldiers or meet contract obli- 
gations we have got in existence these next 
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12 months? How much did it take to feed 
and clothe the Army? 

Mr. Manon, Well, I do not want to go into 
the details on that, but we have got to ap- 
propriate the money to feed and clothe our 
forces. It takes about 20 percent for main- 
tenance and operations, and about 22 per- 
cent for food and clothing and pay. The 
principal part of the cut has got to come out 
of military equipment, and that is where it 
will come. If you want to cut down other 
items, if you want to cut down the number 
of people in the Army, or something like 
that, the production goals could be met out 
of those savings. That would not prevent 
the delivery of aircraft or guided missiles, 
if you reduce the number of men in the 
Army. But all agree that the number of 
men in the services should not be reduced. 

Mr. DurHam. Do we not know that it 
takes ten or twenty million to feed and 
clothe the Army, and we know how much 
contract obligations we have outstanding for 
the next 12 months. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. We know what the con- 
tract obligations are. We know that billions 
of dolars of contracts for equipment are out- 
standing. We are clamoring for this equip- 
ment. We have the power of the purse. We 
can lower the figure in the amendment to 
any figure we like. 

What I am trying to say is: Do not use 
the power of the purse to sap the life of 
American defense; let us not cut down and 
slow down the armed services’ fighting 
equipment program by $6,000,000,000, espe- 
cially when any reasonable man knows that 
the longer you drag out this production pro- 
gram the more it is going to cost. 

If there is anybody who has anything to 
say in contradiction of that statement or of 
my analysis of the situation I should be glad 
to yield for him to explain it. It cannot be 
done. Those who vote for this amendment 
will vote for a wasteful slow-down in jet 
aircraft production and in the production of 
defense equipment generally. Those who 
vote against the Smith amendment will vote 
for a more rapid and orderly defense build- 
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Mr. Manon. You could not blame Congress 
up to now for the slowness of the delivery 
of defense equipment. However, if you take 
$6,000,000,000 off now and refuse to let the 
Department of Defense pay for defense goods 
which have been ordered, you can blame 
Congress from now on for the slow-down in 
the defense-procurement program. 


Mr. Chairman, I should now like to 
insert the text of the so-called Smith 
amendment which was adopted by the 
House on April 9: 

Money appropriated in titles 2, 3, 4, and 5 
of this bill shall be available for expenditure 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, only 
to the extent that expenditures thereof shall 
not result in total aggregate net expenditures 
of all agencies provided for herein beyond the 
total of $46,000,000,000. 


The so-called Smith, or Smith-Coud- 
ert amendment, is actually section 638 
of the military appropriation bill, H. R. 
7391. In the following statement by Sec- 
retary Lovett, the Smith amendment is 
referred to as section 638 of H. R. 7391. 
PARTIAL Text or STATEMENT PROVIDED To Hon. 

GEORGE B. MAHON, oF Texas, sy Hon. 

ROBERT LOVETT, SECRETARY or DEFENSE IN 

REGARD TO EFFECTS or SMITH-CoUDERT 

AMENDMENT 

EFFECT OF SMITH-COUDERT AMENDMENT 

I would like to take up with this committee 
the effect of the provisions of section 638 of 
H. R. 7391 on our developing military pos- 
ture. This provision of the House bill would, 
in my considered judgment, drastically and 
tragically affect our state of readiness. Since 
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1950 the amount being spent for the major 
items of procurement, the investment in 
capital assets for the military establishment, 
has substantially increased, particularly dur- 
ing the last year. To achieve the goals of 
military readiness, it was planned to continue 
this rise in production rates throughout fis- 
cal year 1953, level off at that point and 
maintain such a level through the first half 
of fiscal year 1954. 

If the provisions of section 638 are adopted, 
under our current situation it will be neces- 
sary to modify our ent program 
along the following lines. First, little or no 
change could be made in the expenditures 
proposed for the July-August-September 
quarter of calendar year 1952 because mate- 
rial to be delivered during this period is 
already well on its way to completion, and 
the slowing down or delaying of deliveries 
would have little or no effect on our current 
payment requirements. For the quarter of 
October to December 1952, it might be possi- 
ble to hold to the first quarter level or maybe 
slightly reduce it. However, in either case, 
the expenditures for the first 6 months of 
fiscal year 1953 would likely run between 
twenty-four and twenty-five billion dollars. 
This means substantially all of the reduction 
must be effected between January and June 
of calendar year 1953. A reduction of this 
kind would likely result in expenditures of 
about $11,000,000,000 during the January to 
March quarter and about $10,000,000,000 in 
the April to June quarter of 1953, which may 
be compared with the $13,000,000,000 pro- 
posed for the third quarter and $13,700,- 
000,000 proposed for the fourth quarter by 
the Department of Defense. 

The effect of the expenditures limitation 
on the Air Force in fiscal year 1953 and 1954 
would be a loss of modern aircraft for 10 
combat wings, a reduction in aircraft pro- 
duction of at least 3,000 aircraft during the 
18 months period of January 1, 1953 to June 
30, 1954, or about 25 percent of the currently 
planned production; a loss of all momentum 
that has been attained in the build-up of the 
aircraft industry; and the equipping of 104 
combat wings in lieu of 126 combat wings on 
the desired date; an operational training 
level, which would not permit even the wings 
in being to be in a satisfactory and safe 
condition, would substantially reduce the 
possibilities of their carrying out their as- 
signed tasks should they be called upon to 
engage in combat. A continuation in suc- 
ceeding years of substantially the same level 
of production for the Air Force would make 
it impossible to ever obtain 143 wings with 
modern equipment. 

About $600,000,000 of naval aircraft, en- 
gine, and aircraft component deliveries 
would have to be slowed down beyond the 
period in which they are required to meet 
naval aviation readiness dates. This slow 
down will cause a reduction in the aircraft 
delivery rate during the 18-month period 
beginning December 1952, resulting in the 
delay in deliveries of over 500 aircraft and 
causing a further deficiency beyond the 700 
aircraft deficiency which had been antici- 
pated as of December 1954. 

The over-all effect of the expenditure lim- 
itation in the Navy and Marine Corps would 
be to delay the day on which they will reach 
a satisfactory readiness level by about 2 years 
and to disrupt production lines now in op- 
eration on many types of combat equipment. 

For the Army, the result of this imitation 
would be an elimination of over 3,100 me- 
dium tanks, the closing of at least two of 
the presently operating tank facilities and 
one facility engaged in the production of en- 
gines for medium tanks, with the result that 
the Army would build only 300 new tanks 
during the year; a reduction in mortar fire- 
control equipment to the point where the 
units engaged in Korea would not be sup- 
plied even with initial equipment. In other 
major items of equipment, such as the light 
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tank, the 40-millimeter twin gun, the 105- 


millimeter howitzer, the 155-millimeter 
howitzers and guns, trucks, trailers, and 
helicopters, the Army would have from 20 
to 80 percent of the amount needed for ini- 
tial issue to the Regular Army and the civil- 
ian components by the end of June 1953. 
This would mean that many units would not 
even have an initial supply of modern equip- 
ment and that in case we become involved 
in a major combat operation, there would be 
no stocks available to replace combat losses, 

For all three services, results are so serious 
as to indicate a possible critical blow to mili- 
tary preparedness efforts and the defense of 
the country. Because of the sharp reduction 
in production that would be necessary dur- 
ing fiscal 1953, much of the production base 
so painstakingly attained will be lost through 
reconversion or disuse, thus making it neces- 
sary again to spend one year to 18 months to 
get facilities back in operation and the raw 
material and component parts flowing to the 
assembler of end items in case of combat. 
The immediate effect of the expenditure 
limitation and the appropriation reduction 
made by the House of Representatives would 
be to raise a serious question as to our abil- 
ity to maintain troops presently deployed in 
Europe and those engaged in combat in the 
Far East. 

There have been suggestions from some 
sources that we postpone consideration of 
this problem until next January and, at that 
time, attempt to determine whether or not 
such a restriction as provided in section 638 
should be modified, continued, or abolished, 
This may sound very plausible, but it simply 
won't work. If section 638 is imposed in 
July 1952, we must take immediate action in 
order to be able to reduce expenditures dur- 
ing the last two quarters of the fiscal year, 
since little can be done at this late date 
to reduce expenditures during the first two 
quarters of the year. 

In spite of every effort that the Depart- 
ment of Defense could make to minimize 
the effect of No. 638, public funds would have 
to be spent for contract cancellations and 
not for end products. 

Even if it were decided to remove the 
846.000.000, 000 ceiling in January 1953, such 
action would be too late to reverse the effect 
of the cuts imposed earlier in the year. We 
would again be faced with a long process of 
rebuilding our industrial production. We 
would have the added problem that industry 
would be inclined to question whether or 
not it was worthwhile to enter into contracts 
with those whose plans are subject to such 
violent fluctuations. We would lose all of 
the sense of urgency and efficiency that are 
finally beginning to produce results. 

Finally, in my opinion, an attempt to apply 
a ceiling on expenditures arising out of past 
contracts is administratively impossible. The 
only way that I can see that such a limita- 
tion could be honestly carried out would be 
to demobilize a substantial part of our armed 
forces. With great respect, I urge most 
strongly that no such disastrous course of 
action be forced on this country. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL AN- 
DERSEN]. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I believe everybody interested in 
agriculture will be glad to see that this 
bill carries on page 4, line 17, an item of 
$10,000,000 for the purpose of establish- 
ing a laboratory and related facilities for 
the investigation of foot-and-mouth and 
other animal diseases. I personally am 
very glad to have been able to help in 
securing this appropriation in my sub- 
committee. This laboratory will shortly 
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be under construction, I hope, and this 
is largely due to the splendid work and 
fight on the floor of the House by the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER], 
the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Berry], and others interested. You will 
recall that Dr. MILLER’s amendment to 
the regular agriculture appropriations 
bill was withdrawn because of our prom- 
ise to hold a hearing and bring this mat- 
ter back in a short time to the House for 
decision. We have reported it here to- 
day, after very carefully analyzing the 
potential dangers in the existence of such 
a research institution in or near conti- 
nental United States. I have every faith 
in Dr. Sims’ statement that all possible 
precautions will be used. I hope that we 
can solve the problem of controlling and 
eradicating this disease, dreaded by all 
livestock men in America. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SMITH], a member of the 
Committee on Rules. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to discuss with the House 
a little this morning the so-called 
Smith-Coudert amendment. That 
amendment was adopted by the House 
by a roll call on April 9. Since that 
time the administration, from the Pres- 
ident on down, has been using up a lot 
of valuable time criticizing and con- 
demning the House of Representatives 
for its action in that matter. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if the newspapers correctly 
quote the President he was so impatient 
and intemperate that in expressing his 
impatience he characterized House 
amendments as “fool amendments in 
the House of Representatives.” It might 
be a debatable question as to which 
foot the shoe belonged on and I am not 
going into that. What I wanted to talk 
to you about was what the amendment 
really was, what it really sought to ac- 
complish, and to try and correct some 
of the misstatements, the flagrant mis- 
statements, that have been made con- 
cerning it. So I got together a few fig- 
ures of my own, and I will begin by call- 
ing the attention of the House and the 
administration to the large appropria- 
tions this Congress has been making for 
the Military Establishment since 1948. 

We appropriated in 1948 $8,797,000,- 
000; in 1949 we appropriated $10,575,- 
000,000; in 1950 $13,075,000,000; in 1951 
$48,000,000,000; in 1952 $56,000,000,000 
and in 1953 $52,000,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to un- 
dertake to make any apologies for my 
part in the adoption of the Smith-Cou- 
dert amendment. I do not have to make 
any because I was here voting for a 
stronger Armed Forces, a bigger and 
better Navy, a bigger and better Army, 
a bigger and better defense before either 
the President or Mr. Finletter or Mr. 
Lovett ever came on the national scene. 
I have been doing so consistently for 20 
years. So my purpose is not to apologize 
to anybody for anything but to state 
some facts and figures. 

Most of you voted for the Smith-Cou- 
dert amendment, so you know what it 
purported to do. It purported to pro- 
vide that the Armed Forces should spend 
in the next fiscal year $2,500,000,000 less 
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than they estimated themselves they 
were going to spend. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. I believe it was $52,- 
500,000,000. That was the best estimate 
as to the amount of expenditures, con- 
sidering goods that would be coming off 
the line of aircraft factories, and so 
forth. I believe that correction is in or- 
der. The earlier estimates were $48,- 
500,000,000. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. That gets us 
back to where we started. 

Mr. TABER. That was not made 
with the approval of the budget. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am going 
to talk about that. It is no wonder the 
House is confused about these figures, 
it is no wonder the President is confused 
about them, it is no wonder the Defense 
Department is confused about them, 
and I hope my friend from Texas is not 
confused about them, because he is the 
one man around here who seems to 
know about them. 

Mr. MAHON. I do not think I am 
confused. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I did not 
say you were. 

Mr. MAHON. It is still beyond me to 
understand why we should not spend 
this money that we have given them to 
get the military hardware the Depart- 
ment of Defense has ordered. I do not 
get the point. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. They will 
spend it in the course of time, I am very 
much afraid, 

The gentleman said $52,000,000,000. 
Now, here are the actual figures as I get 
them from the record. The President in 
his budget estimated $50,000,000,000 plus 
for expenditures during the next fiscal 
year. It was not 2 weeks before the De- 
fense Department comes out with an 
entirely separate and independent esti- 
mate that they were going to spend $51,- 
000,000,000. But of the $50,000,000,000 
$1,500,000,000 had not been author- 
ized. So that what they expected to 
expend under the provisions of that 
bill was $48,500,000,000. All the House 
did was to say: Well, now, you boys stop 
throwing this money around so care- 
lessly. This belongs to the taxpayers 
and they are suffering terribly. So see 
if you cannot economize on some of this 
stuff and cut your expenditures $2,500,- 
000,000. 

That $2,500,000,000 was just 5 per- 
cent. That is all we are asking them to 
do. So we ask them to cut down 
$2,500,000,000, 5 percent, in their ex- 
penditures next year. 

Shortly after that along comes a com- 
mittee called the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue and they say that 
the expenditures next year, according 
to their estimates, and I do not know 
where they got their figures from but 
according to their estimates, are not go- 
ing to be $2,500,000,000 less than the 
House ordered but their expenditures 
are going to be $5,400,000,000 less than 
the estimated amount. 

I understood from some press reports 
that the Secretary for Air talked as if 
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that whole amount came out of their 
funds, and he has been criticizing the 
Congress ever since. 

I understand that at a public gather- 
ing he severely criticized the Congress 
for its action in this matter. He might 
have better used that time in getting out 
some correct figures on this matter 
rather than criticizing the Congress that 
has to appropriate the money and the 
Congress that has to wrest it out of the 
taxpayers of the country. 

One of the statements I understood he 
made was that this was going to cut back 
3,000 airplanes. Well, that was shock- 
ing to me that we were going to cut 
back 3,000 airplanes, and I got some 
figures on what these planes were cost- 
ing. The figures I saw were that the 
Navy planes were costing $2,500,000 
apiece, and Army planes were costing 
$1,500,000 apiece, and I did a little figur- 
ing myself and I split the difference and 
I said, “Now, suppose they cost $2,000,- 
000 apiece, then 3,000 planes would cost 
$6,000,000,000.” So Mr. Finletter comes 
up with the answer that if you cut out 
$2,500,000,,000 from the whole defense 
appropriation bill that you are going to 
cut out $6,000,000,000 worth of airplanes, 
but he never explained how he arrived 
at those figures. I do not know where 
he went to school. Now then he says if 
we do this thing of reducing expenditures 
$2,500,000,000 for next year that it is 
going to postpone the completion of the 
Air Force until 1957; from 1954 to 1957. 
In other words, this $2,500,000,000 spread 
over the whole Defense Department is 
going to delay the air section for 4 
years. 

Now, let me see how much sense there 
is to that. Come back to the Smith- 
Coudert amendment which cuts $2,500,- 
000,000 off. Under that estimate they 
were going to spend $48,500,000,000 a 
year. When I went to school there used 
to be 52 weeks in a year, and I believe 
that is still good arithmetic. If you 
did that, they would spend at the best 
they could do, and they are spending it 
as fast as they can, and quite properly 
so—but if they spent it properly, there 
would be something less than $1,000,- 
000,000 a week that they would expend, 
«doing their best to spend it. So that if 
you cut that $2,500,000,000 all it could 
possibly delay their program would be 
2% weeks. Now there is no argument 
about that. Any child that has gotten 
as high as the fourth grade could do 
that much arithmetic and do it in his 
head just as I have been doing. Now I 
say it would only result in a delay of 242 
weeks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. They would 
not lose 244 weeks in the whole program 
if they stopped inefficiency and if they 
stopped waste, and they spent this 
money judiciously. The contention of 
those who voted for that amendment 
was that we see day after day and week 
after week newspaper accounts, speeches 
on the floor of the House, speeches on 
the floor of the Senate, and reports of 
committees of both House and Senate, 
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showing the apparent, utter reckless- 
ness in the expenditure of public funds, 
and what we were trying to tell those 
fellows down in the Defense Depart- 
ment—and I want to tell it to them 
again—is that the Congress would like 
to get them to exercise better business 
judgment; be more economy-minded; do 
not buy all the land that you see around, 
that looks nice, that you would like to 
have; delay some of those things and 
buy yourselves some ammunition and 
make yourself some airplanes and feed 
your soldiers good and pay them good. 
That is what we are aiming at. We want 
them to try to stop up the holes. We 
all know, all as reasonable men Know, 
that in these large appropriations there 
is bound to be a certain amount of waste. 
It is sort of like the old farmer, when 
they asked him how much wheat he 
had in his bin, who said he knew how 
much he put in and how much he allowed 
for rattage, stealage, and wastage. Then 
he figured the balance. That is what 
you have to do in figuring these large 
sums. It is not anybody’s fault; it is 
inevitable; it is bound to happen. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I un- 
derstood the gentleman also wanted 
them to be a little more accurate in 
their figuring. Was not that one point? 
We cannot rely on the figures they send 
up here. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I think I 
made that clear. I think we could all 
get along better and not do so much 
quarreling if we could ever get one set 
of figures about these appropriations on 
which everybody agreed, but we never 
do. One crowd sends up one set of fig- 
ures, another crowd sends up another set 
of figures, and next week somebody else 
sends up an entirely different set of fig- 
ures, and you never know where you are. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Can 
the gentleman give us the total of those 
expenditures for the armed services that 
he read from 1948 up to the present time? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I did not 
give you the expenditures. The total 
of appropriations for that time is $189,- 
452,000,000. But they have unexpended 
balances, and that is what this whole 
question arises about. At the begin- 
ning of the next fiscal year, with the ap- 
propriation that has been made by the 
House and will be made by the Senate, 
they will have unexpended appropria- 
tions of over $100,000,000,000. 

To conclude my remarks, I do not like 
to see this criticism by the Executive 
Department of the Congress and I do not 
like to see Congress criticize the Presi- 
dent, especially in these times of great 
emergency. I think we all ought to try 
to get along and have a little patience 
with each other. If they have something 
they do not like about what I am doing 
up here, I have a couple of telephones in 
my office, I am always there, and they 
can come up and see me any day in the 
year. If they can talk me out of it, it is 
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all right. But I do not think it is very 
becoming of the President and I do not 
think it is at all becoming of the Secre- 
tary for Air to be making these intem- 
perate criticisms of the Congress of the 
United States, and that is what they 
have been doing when they complained 
about this amendment. I think we will 
all get along a little better if downtown 
when they have been criticizing us— 
maybe I can aim a little general criti- 
cism at the Department and the Presi- 
dent sometimes—I think we would all 
get along a little better if when Con- 
gress does something up here the Presi- 
dent and the department involved would 
look at it in a sensible way and say, “Let 
us see if we can do what these folks think 
we ought to do, because they are the 
people who hold the purse strings and 
the Congress are the people who have to 
extract this money from the taxpayers 
of the United States.” And I want you 
to know that the taxpayers are suffering, 
if they do not understand that down- 
town. I think they could well afford to 
use all the time they have in trying to 
correct some of these things that Con- 
gress has been so consistently com- 
plaining about, instead of devoting so 
much of that time to intemperate and 
violent criticism of the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr, Scrivner]. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, as 
far as the military deficiency request is 
concerned relating particularly to the 
Army, the major portion of it goes for 
pay and allowances for the enlisted 
strength. We found that they had not 
been able to get down as low in strength 
as they had thought they would, and 
they were carrying 45,000 more men in 
fiscal 1952 than we had previously ar- 
ranged for. These men must be paid, 
fed, and clothed. Then added funds 
provide that. 

It should also be borne in mind that 
when the 1952 budget was presented to 
us it was based on an assumption that 
the Korean war would be over before 
June 30, 1951. We know that that was 
a false assumption. It was for the pur- 
poses of the budget only, so that most of 
this added cost goes for those things di- 
rectly attributable to the war in Korea. 

For instance, if you refer to page 97, 
you will find a list of the items that we 
had not anticipated and on which an in- 
crease was not anticipated. It is partic- 
ularly interesting to know that during 
fiscal 1952 it will be necessary to move 
over 20,000,000 tons of cargo to Korea, it 
will be necessary to move over 1,000,000 
men, that is, civilians and military, to 
keep up our rotation program, and it is 
going to be necessary to move over 6,000,- 
000 long tons of petrol products; so all 
those things are included. 

It will be noted that no request was 
made for additional funds for more am- 
munition. This is ample evidence that 
Congress has provided sufficient money 
for that item. 

One item which was placed in this 
deficiency bill was the item of $175,000,- 
000 for civilian relief for Korea, an ob- 
ligation we have taken on inasmuch as 
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we are there fighting a war and for which 
no funds are requested in the regular 
bill. This money is used primarily to 
keep down disease and epidemics, and 
that sort of thing, which not only bene- 
fits the Korean people, but, of course, 
minimizes the danger of disease and 
losses to our troops. 

This is called a United Nations action 
in Korea, but we are furnishing most of 
the men and machines, suffering the 
greater share of casualties and paying all 
of the bills, including not only relief but 
military bills as well. Lest there be any 
misapprehension about this $175,000,000 
being all we are spending for civilian re- 
lief, I want to call your attention to page 
105 of the hearings where you will find 
that there already has been spent $471,- 
000,000 for civilian relief in Korea. The 
other members of the United Nations 
have contributed less than $20,000,000. 
So the public might just as well realize 
that the United Nations tag, which has 
been put on this war in Korea, and on the 
civilian relief, is a misnomer. In fact, it 
is United States relief and a United 
States war. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remainder of my time to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Sixes] who will 
close debate for this side. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, the defi- 
ciency appropriation bill, which is now 
before the House, is almost entirely a 
request for military funds. In other 
words, practically every dollar reflected 
in this supplemental request is the result 
of continued hostilities in Korea. The 
funds are needed for the remainder of 
the fiscal year 1952, which ends June 30, 
The total sum of $1,457,000,000 was re- 
quested for the Department of Defense. 
The committee has reduced that amount 
by $56,100,000, so that the estimate which 
comes to you today represents approxi- 
mately $1,400,000,000. Of that fund, by 
far the largest amount, or $1,168,000,000, 
is for the Army. The Army, of course, 
has been bearing the brunt of the fight- 
ing in the Korean war. The request for 
Army funds is broken down into three 
items—military personnel, maintenance 
and operation, and civilian relief in Ko- 
rea. The military personnel picture is 
based entirely upon the strength of the 
Armed Forces. The fact that the Ko- 
rean war continued into this fiscal year 
meant that it was necessary for us to 
keep more men in the Army than had 
been planned when funds were requested 
for the fiscal year 1952 program. We 
had anticipated an average Army 
strength of 1,531,000 men and a year- 
end strength of 1,552,000 men. But we 
actually will have an average strength 
during this year of 1,575,000 men in the 
Army, and a year-end strength of 1,- 
650,000. Those additional troops have 
provided two additional combat divi- 
sions, additional regimental combat 
teams, additional antiaircraft battal- 
ions, and other special units which are 
required to carry on the war in Korea 
and to provide a greater state of readi- 
ness elsewhere. So this is purely and 
simply a mathematical computation. 
We have these men in uniform because 
the defense of the Nation justifies it. 
We have an obligation to pay them, and 
clothe them, and feed them, and to 
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transport them to the different theaters 
of operation, and to rotate them home. 
We did not feel that any reduction could 
be made in the $335,000,000, which repre- 
sents 29 percent of the total requested 
for the Army. £ 

The next item, and the largest item, is 
$658,000,000 for maintenance and opera- 
tion, 56 percent of the total Army re- 
quest, 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. In view of some of 
the comments that have been made, crit- 
ical of the Congress, it should be pointed 
out that although they were here before 
us for a deficiency, there was no request 
made by the Army in this deficiency bill 
for ammunition. 

Mr. SIKES. Yes, that is true. The 
ammunition that has been used in Korea 
has come largely out of World War II 
stocks, and that war has seriously de- 
pleted those stocks and prevented the 
build up of the stocks of new ammuni- 
tion that have been delivered or on or- 
der since the beginning of the Korean 
war. However the request for money 
for ammunition is carried in the regular 
1953 budget which was submitted and 
approved by the House some time ago. 

As I pointed out a moment ago, prac- 
tically all of the money requested here 
is for the war in Korea. You must re- 
member that our forces in Korea are at 
the end of a supply line, thousands of 
miles long, and that we must keep a 
pipeline going to supply those forces. 
We must supply our forces in Europe 
and in other parts of the world as well, 
Maintenance and operation funds con- 
stitute a big portion of their require- 
ments. The Korean war has dug deeply 
into maintenance and operation funds. 
Nothing has been budgeted for it. Now, 
as we approach the end of the fourth 
quarter of the fiscal year we simply are 
going to run completely out of money 
for maintenance and operation in many 
important activities unless we do supply 
these funds. We made a small cut, more 
in order to try to force economy than 
by any justification of being able to pin- 
point places for reduction, the commit- 
tee made a $40,000,000 cut in the request, 
reducing it from $658,000,000 to $618,- 
000,000. We felt that these funds plus 
the funds available from the regular ap- 
propriation would make it possible for 
the Army to meet its requirements. 

Then, finally there is an item for 
civilian relief in Korea of $175,000,000, 
accounting for 15 percent of the money 
that is requested. A good part of that 
money will be used to replenish funds 
which the Army has had to divert from 
its own requirements temporarily. The 
Army has used its own funds to supply 
food, medicine, clothing, and raw ma- 
terials to Korean civilians. The amount 
actually is about $98,000,000. Since that 
money has already been spent by the 
Army from its own funds, it will have to 
be replaced or serious shortages will de- 
velop in Army supplies and in mainte- 
mance and operation activities. In 
some instances that could be extremely 
critical. About $26,000,000 in addition 
will be required to carry the remainder 
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of civilian relief in Korea to the end of 
fiscal year 1952. 

The final $50,000,000 item in this re- 
quest is to finance the Army operation 
of civilian relief activity during the first 
6 months of fiscal 1953 or through the 
remainder of calendar year 1952. That 
is done in this way because this budget 
is made up on the basis that the Korean 
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Of course that is something that nobody 
can guarantee. It is procedure that is 
used because it simplifies budgeting esti- 
mates. We say we are budgeting for 
the normal supplies and requirements of 
the services without including the costs 
of the Korean war. Those costs have 
not been budgeted heretofore. It is 
planned, if hostilities have ceased in 
Korea on June 30, that at the end of 6 
months, the civilian relief job in Korea 
will be taken from the Army and turned 
over to the United Nations Korean Re- 
lief Administration. The $50,000,000 is 
to carry the close-out of the program 
during that 6 months’ period while 
civilian relief still is being administered 
by the Army. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I understand that 
there is no construction in this item, that 
it is purely for relief? 

Mr. SIKES. That is exactly right. 

Mr. GROSS. No construction what- 
ever? 

Mr. SIKES. None at all. 

Mr. GROSS. In other words, we have 
made no effort to rebuild any of that 
which we have shot up; that is for the 
future. 

Mr. SIKES. The only construction 
we have undertaken in Korea is that of 
roads, bridges, and railroads that we 
ourselves find necessary to carry on the 
war. They are not for use by civilians 
and are not constructed out of civilian 
relief funds. 

Mr.CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Assuming that 
these funds asked here are approved, 
what will have been the closest cost of 
the Korean operation for the current 
fiscal year, the total cost? > 

Mr. SIKES. Close to half a billion 
for civilian relief. I believe the gentle- 
man from Kansas has just pointed out 
the expenditures will be in the neigh- 
borhood of $471,000,000 with about 25 or 
30 millions from other nations. We are 
bearing almost the entire cost. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not think the 
gentleman understood my question. I 
am trying to find out the entire amount 
that will have been appropriated for the 
Korean action in the fiscal year ending 
the 30th of June, next month; what will 
have been the cost of the Korean opera- 
tions for the current 12 months? 


Mr. SIKES. I beg the gentleman's ' 


pardon; I did not understand. It is es- 
timated that the total cost of the Korean 
war for the 12-month period is approxi- 
mately $5,000,000,000. It is hard to put 
an exact figure on it because there is 
some duplication of activity, but 5 bil- 
lions is about as close as we can estimate. 
Of that amount, the money in this bill 
pays for practically everything except 
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those items used out of World War II 
and reserve stocks, some of which are 
becoming seriously depleted. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Does the gentle- 
man have any figures for the over-all 
Korean operations prior to this fiscal 
year that he can give us? 

Mr. SIKES. It is about the same fig- 
ure for comparable 12 months’ periods 
before. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Assuming, as the 
gentleman from Florida has told us, that 
we might get out of the woods there as 
of July 1 of this year, has the gentleman 
any advance studies or figures on the 
clean-up cost conditioned on there being 
no more fighting in Korea, on the clean- 
up cost, that is, reconstruction of the 
civilian economy and everything that 
goes with it? 

Mr. SIKES. No; very frankly I do not 
have. That is a matter which I have 
discussed with the military authorities 
but no accurate estimates are now avail- 
able. 

Now, if I may, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to make some general observations 
in connection with the Navy and Air 
Force requirements in the bill. Here 
again the requirements are almost en- 
tirely the result of war in Korea. The 
Department of the Navy has requested 
$44,100,000, of which $38,000,000 is re- 
quired for personnel costs for the Marine 
Corps. You have exactly the same sit- 
uation here that you had in Army per- 
sonnel figures. The Korean war has 
proceeded beyond the anticipated expira- 
tion date; additional marines have been 
brought into uniform; they must be fed, 
they must be paid, they must be 
equipped, they must be transported. 
These are the costs, and it does not 
appear that they could be cut. 

In addition the Navy requested a sum 
of $6,100,000 for the naval petroleum 
reserve experiments or drilling activi- 
ties in Alaska. But instead of appro- 
priating additional money, authorization 
is given for the Secretary to use that 
amount from his emergency fund; so 
there is no additional appropriation for 
the $6,100,000. 

The Department of the Air Force re- 
quested $245,000,000 for maintenance 
and operation. There, again, you see 
the impact of the Korean war, and under 
almost the same circumstances as I de- 
scribed in maintenance and operations 
requirements of the Army. 

The committee took a $10,000,000 cut 
in an effort to require economies which 
appear reasonable. The hearings are, 
we believe, sufficiently clear to show the 
actual justifications for all the funds we 
ask the House to vote today. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I appreciate the fact that the Ap- 
propriations Committee saw fit to place 
in this bill $10,000,000 for a hoof-and- 
mouth-disease laboratory as authorized 
by Public Law 496. I am also pleased 
that the legislative committee cooperated 
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with the Appropriations Committee on 
both sides of the aisle. 

It is my opinion that a hoof-and- 
mouth-disease laboratory properly con- 
structed and operated will find the cause 
and the cure as well as the treatment of 
the disease, just as the scientists who 
were given the opportunity to work under 
good conditions were able to master the 
rinderpest disease. That happened dur- 
ing World War II. You will remember 
that when the Agricultural appropria- 
tion bill was under consideration I 
offered an amendment to the bill author- 
izing a hoof-and-mouth-disease labo- 
ratory. After considerable discussion an 
agreement was reached between the ma- 
jority leader, the Appropriations and the 
legislative committees, that some time 


was needed to give full study to the prob- 


lem. The legislative committee did 
hear Mr. Brannan and Dr. Sims of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. The con- 
clusion was reached that we should have 
a laboratory. The appropriation today 
presents a bill calling for funds to start 
the work. That is progress. 

The laboratory will also include other 
animal diseases such as anthrax. At this 
point I trust that the Agricultural Com- 
mittee will pursue further the question 
of anthrax. We have had a number of 
serious outbreaks in this country, prob- 
ably from imported bonemeal. I at- 
tended several hearings through the 
courtesy of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, at which Mr. Brannan and Dr. 
Simms of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
testified. Dr. Simms stated that the re- 
quirement for bringing imported bone- 
meal into this country was at a temper- 
ature of 156 degrees that was the mini- 
mum—and that the bonemeal was cer- 
tified by the consular office in the coun- 
try from which it came, that it met the 
standards or qualifications set by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Dr. Simms also said that the temper- 
ature was not sufficient to kill the spores 
of anthrax, that in this country the 
standards are very high, that the people 
dealing in bonemeal treat the meal with 
259 to 307 degrees temperature for from 
30 minutes to 2 hours at 20 to 60 pounds 
pressure. When you subject bonemeal 
to that sort of treatment you kill all the 
anthrax spores and other virus or germs 
that might be in the bonemeal. But 
that standard does not prevail for the 


bonemeal that is brought into this coun- 


try from foreign countries. 
degrees is required. 

Anthrax may live in the soil for years. 
Unless the Department of Agriculture 
or some other authority sets up the 
standard, raises the temperature for 
imported bonemeal to what we have in 
this country, then we can expect to have 
continued outbreaks of anthrax all over 
the Nation. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I may 
say to the gentleman that I introduced 
a bill, H. R. 7793, which requires the De- 
partment of Agriculture to inspect all 
imported foods for both human and ani- 
mal consumption, and requires such im- 
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ports to meet the same sanitary restric- 
tions and regulations as are imposed 
upon the American producers. I had in 
mind when I included animal food that 
it would deal with the subject of anthrax. 
I introduced a similar bill in the 
Eightieth Congress, but the State De- 
partment objected to that type of in- 
spection on imports because it said it 
would interfere with the good neighbor 
and foreign policy of the administration 
and they threatened to veto the bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I got the 
same report when 2 years ago I at- 
tempted to get the standards for bring- 
ing bonemeal into this country raised. 
I found that the State Department was 
the one that certified it did meet the 
standards. They did not want to become 
involved in some good neighbor policy or 
to upset that policy. 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. HOLMES. I congratulate the 
gentleman for the statement he is mak- 
ing. I think he would be interested in 
knowing that the matter came up in the 
Ways and Means Committee several days 
ago concerning the importation of bone- 
meal and was thoroughly discussed. 
The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Cooper] brought the matter to a head 
there in relation to some of these condi- 
tions we were faced with with reference 
to the importation of bonemeal. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I under- 
stand only about 5 percent of the bone- 
meal is actually used in feed of different 
kinds; the rest is used for fertilizer. But 
when we put bonemeal in the soil and we 
have anthrax spores in it, they may live 
there for several years under ideal con- 
ditions, and until those in authority, the 
Department of Agriculture and the State 
Department, raise the standards, then 
we are going to have trouble with an- 
thrax in this country. 

I am sure this bill for a hoof and 
mouth laboratory is a step in the rigat 
direction. We must protect the billion 
dollar livestock industry. I predict 
scientists working full speed in a modern 
laboratory will solve many a tough prob- 
lem of animal diseases. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. BERRY]. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to add my word of appreciation to the 
Appropriation Committee, the Agricul- 
ture Committee, and to the Department 
of Agriculture officials for prompt and 
effective action in developing the plans 
and settling upon a site suitable for a 
foot-and-mouth disease laboratory. 
This is not only a bold step forward 
in the interests of the livestock indvs- 
try, but is, at the same time, an essen- 
tial step that must be taken now in the 
interests of national defense. 

I want to express my appreciation to 
the majority leader, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. McCormack], for 
taking the well of the House, during 
the debate on the amendment to the ag- 
ricultural appropriation bill, when an 
appropriation for this laboratory was 
being considered. and developing an 
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agreement between members of the 
committee, the sponsor of the amend- 
ment, the gentleman from Nebraska 
iMr. MILLER], and all parties interested, 
providing that immediate hearings 
should be had on this matter—if an 
agreeable site could be found, and an 
agreement could be reached upon plans 
that an appropriation measure for this 
laboratory be brought to the floor of the 
House without delay. 

These hearings have been had, agree- 
ments have been reached, the plans for 
the laboratory have been approved, and 
this is the appropriation agreed upon for 
the establishment and construction of 
this vitally needed research center. 

I have been vitally interested in the 
construction of this laboratory for some 
time but especially since the outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth direase in Canada. 
Following that outbreak, I introduced 
H. R. 7181, which would authorize $25,- 
000,000 for this purpose. 

It was my privilege to work with the 
gentleman from Nebraska, Congressman 
Mitter, and others at the time this 
amendment to the Agriculture Appropri- 
ation Act was offered. I have attempted 
to do what I could since that time in 
lending my meager assistance to the 
committee. 

I said at the outset and I repeat now 
that this is a bold step forward in the 
interests of the livestock industry. And 
the interests of the livestock industry 
are the interests of the entire economy 
of the Nation. I said that it is an essen- 
tial step that must be taken now in the 
interests of national defense, because our 
national defense depends primarily upon 
our ability to produce and process food- 
stuffs. 


Napoleon described the defense situa- 
tion we face by that “an army 
moves on its belly.” It must have food 
and food includes an ample supply of 
meat. 

But worse than that—in our complex 


Foot-and-mouth disease is the most 
easily transmitted and the most infec- 
diseases. In this 


We must have a vaccine and have it 
now. We must have it in abundant sup- 


that war, should it come. 
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This laboratory is not only an inval- 
uable insurance for our livestock indus- 
try in times of peace but it may be the 
horseshoe nail that will save the battle 
in the event of war. 

I urge the unanimous support of this 
body for this measure. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself the remainder of the time. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I wonder if the 
gentleman could advise us as to where 
the laboratory described on page 4 of the 
bill will be located. 

Mr. TABER. Well, I am not able to 
answer that question because it has not 
yet finally been determined. But I am 
able to say this, that we were told by 
Dr. Simms, of the Bureau of Animal 
Husbandry, that the whole laboratory 
will be placed in an airtight and ground- 
tight building which would not be al- 
lowed to discharge any air which had 
not been previously purified and fumi- 
gated, and that it would be supplied 
with an air-cooled set-up. The people 
who work in it would have to change 
their clothes and take a shower before 
they left, and every precaution would be 
taken, and he did not believe that there 
was a chance of contagion. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I thank the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The Clerk will read the bill for 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(Out of Revenues of the District of 
Columbia) 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
Office of the Corporation Counsel 
For an additional amount for “Office of the 
Corporation Counsel,” €30,000, to be avail- 
able for settlement of claims only; and the 
limitation under this head in the District 
of Columbia Appropriation Act of 1952, on 
the amount available for settlement of 
2 is increased from 820,000“ to “$50,- 
0.” 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
ee ee 
wo 


Mr. this bill calls for 
$1,413,820,000. The military part of the 


bill calls for $1,401,000,000. It is one of 
those 


biils—and we get them right 
along—calling for a deficiency appro- 
priation, which means, as I understand, 
that either in the first place we did not 
appropriate enough money or the folks 
spending it just spent a little more than 
they should have spent. Usually we find 
not a little has been wasted. 

Someone said a moment ago that the 
money was needed because of the situa- 
tion in Korea for which, of course, the 
Congress is not responsible. The 
Korean war—which he would not let 
MacArthur win—is the President's baby. 

The gentleman from Virginia, Mr. 
Howarp Smrru, as he so often does, gave 
us some information which seemed to 
me to be extremely valuable, that is, if we 
use it and act upon it. If I understood 
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him correctly he suggested that the Pres- 
ident and some of the department heads 
should be a little more charitable in their 
statements, a little more accurate in 
their figuring. The substance of one 
part of his statement was, if I got him 
correctly, and I think I did, was that 
they cannot add correctly. They come 
up here and give us a set of figures and 
we, not knowing and not having the fa- 
cilities to get the real facts, are forced 
to vote for the totals named in bills like 
this. 

We never will escape their unreason- 
able demands—we never will force them 
to be efficient—until on one of their bills 
calling not for equipment but for com- 
pensation for the brass we just reject 
it in toto. 

I noticed that on May 3, page 17, Ben 
Hibbs, editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post, had a full-page editorial in the 
Post captioned “We need Eisenhower.“ 


3 WE NEED EISENHOWER 

Back in the autumn of 1947, while General 
Eisenhower was still Chief of Staff of the 
Army, I went to see him about the book of 
war memoirs that he expected to write. The 
general explained to me that, although he 
had been assembling his notes in his spare 
time and had roughed out a few chapters, he 
couldn’t consummate a deal with any editor 
or publisher until he retired to private life. 

I already knew in a way about this pro- 
hibition that the general had placed upon 
himself. When he became Supreme Com- 
mander in Europe, he had decided that so 
long as he remained on active duty in the 


responsibility and trust. I knew it to be a 
fact that during those years in Europe, and 
later as Chief of Staff, he had turned down 
fabulous offers to write magazine articles. 
I knew that he had courteously declined 
rich gifts from people who admired him and 
were grateful to him. 

Just a couple of days before I went to see 
him about his memoirs, one of his staff of- 
ficers had told me a little story that typified 
the general’s attitude on these matters. He 
had received, a few weeks earlier, a letter 


had 
but of course he couldn’t accept such 


$ 


“I went down to the show and locked at those 
cars, and there was one $30,000 baby there 
that I wanted.” 

He paused a moment, then 
very human vein: “You see, I 
Army officer all my life and have 
live on an officer's salary. Of course, after 


the Post was outbid—for the highest price 
ever paid for a single book.) “I guess it is 
only natural,” he went on, “that any man 
should want some things he can call his 
own. So”—his famous grin came out— “it 
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urging that we nominate and elect as 
President his personal friend, General 
Eisenhower. Readit. All Ben has to say 
is: Ike is his personal friend. He likes 
him. He would like to see him in the 
White House. He did not say anything 
about Bos Tart, of Ohio, and probably 
could not think of anything to say ex- 
cept something that would be laudatory 
of Tarr and, being for the other fellow, of 
course, he just remained silent about the 


wasn't exactly easy to turn down that fancy 
automobile.” 

I have always liked this little story, and 
I am passing it along to the readers of the 
Post—at the risk of embarrassing the gen- 
eral—because I think it points up two char- 
acteristics of the man: His deep-rooted in- 
tegrity and his human, down-to-earth quall- 
ties. 

I first got acquainted with General Eisen- 
hower in 1945, toward the end of the war, 
when he invited a delegation of editors and 
publishers to fly to Europe and inspect the 
horrors of the German concentration camps. 
I came home from that trip enormously im- 
pressed by the man who had led the Allied 
nations to victory. Since then I have had 
the opportunity of talking with Eisenhower 
perhaps a half dozen times. I certainly can- 
not claim close friendship with the general; 
thousands of people know him more inti- 
mately than I do. Yet every time I have 
seen him I have come away feeling more 
strongly that this is the man we Americans 
need to lead us. And I do place emphasis 
on the word “lead,” for if ever America 
needed a leader, it needs one now. 

On one occasion, when General Eisen- 
hower was given an honorary degree by one 
of our large universities, I was privileged 
to present him for this honor—probably be- 
cause the president of the school happens 
to be a friend of mine. The general made 
a brief speech to the students, but the news- 
papers that time largely missed the impor- 
tance of what he said. 

Just a few weeks before, it had been an- 
nounced from Washington that the Russians 
had the atom bomb, far ahead of the time 
when our experts had estimated they would 
have it. All across the country there was 
much despairing talk in the press, on the 
radio, and in dinner-table conversation, 
This was it, people were saying, our number 
was up. General Eisenhower took note of this 
hopeless attitude in his speech, then voiced 
a rallying call. For heaven's sake, he said in 
effect, are we mice or are we Americans? 
Sure, the atom bomb is a terrible thing, and 
if the H-bomb is realized, it will be a worse 
thing. So what? In this country’s history 
we have faced up to tough situations before, 
but we have accepted our responsibilities 
and have gone on from there. This was no 
time, General Ike said, for defeatist talk; it 
was a time for all of us to act like Americans. 
Several of us on the rostrum that day wished 
afterward that he could have said those 
words from the White House, because they 
were so much what the country needed. 

Eisenhower’s remarks on that occasion 
were typical of the inspirational quality of 
the man. You can't sit and talk with him 
for an hour without feeling uplifted and en- 
couraged. This doesn’t mean that he is a 
shallow optimist determined to look on the 
bright side of everything, even when there 
is no bright side; nobody understands better 
than he the magnitude of the problems 
which confront us at home and abroad, but 
he does believe that there must be a way 
through these difficulties and that with de- 
termination we can find it. It is that kind 
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other candidate. He did not venture to 
question Tarr's ability, loyalty, integrity, 
or know-how. 

As I gathered from his editorial, if we 
nominate and elect the general we will 
continue to follow the Truman foreign 
policy. The general has been insisting 
that we adopt UMT, which the people 
do not want and which we will not need if 
we just attend to our own business. 

I assume, and I think I am justified in 
assuming, that if we follow the Truman- 
Eisenhower foreign policy, the first thing 
we know we may be in war not only in 
Malaya but several other places. Then 
I suppose we will have some more de- 
ficiency bills like this one, only calling 
for larger amounts. 

It is confusing, to me at least, to read 
an editorial like that and then get this 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post of 
May 17 telling us how our tax dollars 
are wasted. Attention is called to an 
investigation made by Lindsay Warren. 
It reads like this: 


A couple of years ago, his Office of Inves- 
tigations reported that unmarried military 
officers in unreasonably high numbers were 
collecting additional allowances from the 
Government on the claim that they had de- 
pendent parents. 

General Accounting Office investigators 
thereupon started probing thousands of 
cases involving officers from the three mili- 
tary services. Where necessary, they went 


of courage and spirit that this country so 
urgently needs. The word “dynamic” is 
sadly overused, but Eisenhower is one of the 
few men I know who are dynamic. He is a 
leader. 

There has been much speculation as to 
just what are Eisenhower's views on the 
various important issues before the country 
today. It is honest speculation, not neces- 
sarily unfriendly, and in due course the gen- 
eral will be obliged to answer such questions 
in detail. During his period as active presi« 
dent of Columbia, when he felt free to voice 
his political beliefs, he did make a good 
many speeches in which he outlined broadly 
his philosophy. We know from these 
speeches—and those of us who have talked 
with him know from his conversation—that 
he is a sound American, that he wants no 
part of the trend toward socialism, that he 
believes implicitly in individual opportunity, 
that he looks askance at the vast and stran- 
gling growth of Government power. We know 
also that he believes we must build up and 
maintain our defenses against the Commu- 
nist hordes, as our best hope of peace in 
this troubled world. We know that he be- 
lieves we must help our potential allies to be 
strong, but that there is a limit to what we 
can do. He is not the kind of man to waste 
our national substance. 

It has been said that this country should 
never again put a military man in the White 
House, Perhaps that would be true if eleva- 
tion to the Presidency were based merely 
on hero worship, as has happened sometimes 
in our history. It is not a valid reason for 
excluding a man with qualities of leadership 
which General Eisenhower has demonstrated 
in so many ways, We know that the general 
possesses great executive ability, that in lead- 
ing the armies of diverse nationalities in 
World War II he showed himself to be a dip- 
lomat of extraordinary talent and acumen, 
that he gets along with all kinds of people, 
that he inspires great effort and great deeds 
in other men. What a pity it would be to 
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directly to the “dependent” parents and 
asked questions. Results were astonishing. 
A lot of these parents freely admitted they'd 
never heard of any dependency check from 
Junior, and some, obviously well-heeled, 
were a little sore about being listed as “de- 
pendents.” Some even had civil-service jobs 
with military departments. Others ad- 
mitted they were taking the money, but 
staching it away for Junior. Some of the 
parent, on whom allowances being collected 
had nothing to say; the GAO sleuths found 
they were long deceased. 

Of some 5,500 cases investigated to date, 
fraud was established in approximately 1,100 
instances. As one investigator commented, 
that meant that 20 percent of the officers 
investigated were found to be cheating the 
Government they are supposed to defend. 
The average amount illegally collected was 
$1,700 per officer, or a total of $1,870,000 on 
the caces discovered so far. 

The investigation is continuing. There 
still are thousands of cases to check. So far, 
about $450,000 actually has been recovered, 
and the GAO hopes for more. This, Comp- 
troller General Warren has commented, is 
nothing that a few good court-martials 
wouldn't cure. 

But the errant bachelor officers have been 
luckier than the West Point football players 
who shocked the Nation last season when 
they were caught cribbing at their exams. 
So far, despite the exposures, there has been 
no mass movement to put the dependency 
swindlers off the team. 


I have heard a lot about the general 
being a great administrator. Of course, 
he is not responsible for everything that 
happens in the armed services even 
though it happens in Germany and un- 
der his direct command, but it does seem, 
and he was here as one of the members 
of the Chiefs of Staff when, as I recall, 
and the record will bear me out, he just 
tried to get rid of the Marine Corps; no, 
I will correct that; he did not want to get 
rid of them, he just wanted to reduce the 
Marine Corps to the status of a police 
force for the Navy and that is his state- 
ment over his own hand. I repeat, it 
does seem to me that a great administra- 
tor should have caught and at least pro- 
tested much of the waste which has 
occurred in the Armed Services, espe- 
cially in Germany, 

If he is such a great man, and he is a 
great man, before we elect him President 
he ought to explain to us why he has not 
done a little something about catching 
these bachelor officers who are defraud- 
ing the Government. I know they are 
low down in the organization in point of 
rank. Nevertheless, if he is the great 
administrator, that Ben Hibbs and oth- 
ers insist he is, what kind of job would 


deny ourselves the services of such a leader 
simply because he happens to be a five-star 
general. 

The Saturday Evening Post rarely endorses 
a presidential candidate prior to nomination, 
but it does so now. Weary of the sorry 
muddle in Washington, weary of medioc- 
rity in the White House, believing that the 
time has come to clean house and start 
afresh, we urge the nomination of General 
of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower as Repub- 
lican candidate for President. We believe 
he could win over any candidate the Demo- 
cratic Party puts up. 

BEN HInnS. 
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he do as President if under him, or more 
accurately while he was one of the Chiefs 
of Staff, 20 percent of the officers who 
were investigated were cheating the Gov- 
ernment? In the present situation we 
have enough cheaters now, in the civilian 
branch of the Government, with the 
present occupant of the White House. I 
cannot believe that 20 percent or even 
5 percent of the officers are cheating. I 
think Warren just picked those cases for 
investigation where improper conduct 
had been charged. I choose to believe 
the officers in the armed services are as 
honest as any other group of people. 
And when they come along with a bill 
like this, asking for this amount of 
money, and of course we must vote for it, 
I think, as the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. SmITH] suggested, we not only have 
a right but it is our duty to insist that 
this money be spent not only wisely but 
well and efficiently. 

But Ben Hibbs, and men like him, get 
my goat. 

He insists we need Eisenhower but 
Eisenhower has been associated with the 
wasteful spending program, while Hibbs 
insists we must economize. He has an 
editorial—page 10—entitled “It’s Time 
We Had a Revolt Against Fair Deal 
Waste.“ 


3Ir’s Time We Han 4 REVOLT AGAINST Fam 
DEAL WASTE 


With this week’s issue the Post begins 
publication of a series of short horror stories 
on the general subject of Government waste 
and extravagance, and the relation of all 
this to individual Americans who pay for it 
all in taxes, high prices, and eventually in 
restraints on their liberties. The articles 
are written by Sidney Shalett, a Post writer, 
who has done an enormous amount of re- 
search in their preparation. They will ap- 
pear in successive issues of the Post on page 
12 for a considerable number of weeks under 
the general heading, “How our tax dollars 
are wasted.” 

By this time most Americans understand 
that Government finance is no abstract 
preoccupation of professional economists. 
A profligate government reduces the stand- 
ard of living of every citizen, frustrates the 
careers of ambitious young people, destroys 
savings already accumulated, stifles plans 
for future security, and imperils the na- 
tional defense. In his swan-song address 
last month President Truman declared that 
it was “just as immoral to use the lawmak- 
ing power of the Government to enrich the 
few at the expense of the many as it is to 
steal money from the Public Treasury. 
That is stealing money from the Public 


Such “immorality” is certainly rare com- 
pared to another type which Mr. Truman 
refuses to restrain or even condemn. This is 
the conscienceless squandering of public 
money on projects only remotely related to 


blame for our perilous situation. The part 
VF 


on getting Federal aid for various projects 
in Maryland.” 
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And on page 12 of that issue is the 
first of a series of articles by Sidney 


Nevertheless, had Mr. Truman shown any 
inclination to insist on economy and to re- 
sist extravagance, the tone and temper of 
Congress would undoubtedly be different. 
Instead, men like Senator Byap, Representa- 
tive Cannon, and Senator PauL Douctas, who 
have fought for reductiton of Government 
costs, are met with Executive indifference 
and even derision. It is small wonder that 
there is little stomach on Capitol Hill for 
leadership in the economy brigade. 

Senator Hannr F. Brno, of Virginia, who 
has made a long and mostly unrewarded 
fight for economy in the Federal Govern- 
ment, dramatizes what is now going on by 
saying that “the Federal Government is 
spending your money at the rate of $2,000 
every time the clock ticks * and col- 
lecting taxes from you at a rate of nearly 
$1,600 every second of every day and every 
night.” We know that taxation at all levels 
takes nearly 30 percent of the national in- 
come and that the Federal debt stands at 
the unprecedented figure of $260,000,000,000. 
Already taxed and mortgaged to the limit, 
we face the possibility of world war III— 
and the actuality of vast expenditures for 
rearmament. The peril to our solvency and 
our ability to play our part in the defense 
of the free world can hardly be exaggerated. 

The public is at last aware of the fact that 
the cost of Government could be cut sub- 
stantially all along the line. The Hébert 
committee has shown that vast economies 
could be effected even in the supposedly un- 
touchable military budget. Demands for for- 
eign aid are out of line with reports of re- 
covery from the Marshall plan's beneficiaries. 
But no leadership to avert financial disaster 
comes from the White House. Instead it is 
predictable that any posisble slack in mili- 
tary spending will quickly be absorbed by 
point 4 or some of the gingerbread projects 
under Mutual Security. 

With the best will in the world, which is 
now lacking, Government extravagance can- 
not be eliminated until the machinery for 


_ appropriating money and spending it has 


been coordinated and simplified. As the 
Hoover Commission’s exhaustive researches 
made clear, this is no easy task. But the 
harassed citizens can hardly stand by to 
await its completion. A regime which has 
spent more money in the 5 years from 1947 
to the present time than the total Federal 
expenditures from the administration of 
e Washington to the beginning of 
World War II must be checked by less de- 
liberate measures, The only check on an 
extravagant administration is the people. 

That sounds simpler than it is, because 
the people are irresolute and divided, and 
tLe interests which want Federal money, in- 
cluding the ballooning Federal agencies, are 
united and persistent. Government bureaus 
employ more than 4,000 public-relations 
people whose major task is to keep the rest 
of us convinced that the agencies they rep- 
resent are essential, emergency sanctified, 
and nonreducible. Senator PAUL DOUGLAS, 
of Illinois, has testified that a Senator always 
hears from the boys who want the money, 
but the apostles of economy are inarticulate. 
The bureaucrats planned it that way. 

It is our hope that Mr. Shalett’s pieces will 
light up some of the dark corners of Gov- 
ernment inefficiency, waste, and extrava- 
gance, and give an ordinary citizen at least 
a primary-school course in what happens to 
his money when government grows so big 
and irresponsible that nobody knows much 
about what government does except that it 
costs more and more to run. 
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Shalett, captioned “How our tax dollars 
are wasted.” * 


I earlier quoted the third of the series. 
Now here is my point. 

How can Ben Hibbs advocate and 
continue to urge less spending and at 
the same time support a candidate com- 
mitted to a program which of necessity 
calls for additional billions? 

His candidate has had much to do 
with the spending of our billions abroad, 
where admittedly millions if not billions 
have been wasted. 

The program to which Hibbs adheres 
calls for additional billions—and, when 


How OUR Tax DOLLARS ARE WASTED 
(No. 1 of a series) 
(By Sidney Shalett) 

Waste in Government can be more than 
Waste of the taxpayers’ dollars. Extrava- 
gance and mismanagement edge into fraud 
and corruption, and, finally, the moral bank- 
ruptcy of faithless public officials infects the 
public itself. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation is a 
self-contained case study of how waste in 
Government extends its contaminating in- 
fluence, Created by Presidential order in 
October 1933, CCC’s original function was to 
aid depression-hit farmers through price- 
support loans. Today, a tool of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the CCC not only bol- 
sters the administration's agricultural policy 
with commodity loans but buys and stores 
billions of dollars’ worth of commodities. 

In its handling of more than $14,250,000,- 
000 of public funds, CCC’s operating loss, by 
its own figures, has exceeded $1,000,000,000. 
Despite this loss, and a record of bungling 
which some critics consider remarkable even 
for Washington, Congress, in June 1950, in- 
creased CCC’s borrowing authority by a cool 
$2,000,000,000 to a total of $6,750,000,000. 

The first public inkling of CCC’s postwar 
irregularities was touched off by Senator 
JoHN J. WILLIAMs, Republican, Delaware, the 
Senate’s one-man investigating bureau. 
WiILLiaMs caught on to the fact that CCO 
was nearly 4 years delincuent in furnishing 
the General Accounting Office information 
on which to submit to Congress an audit 
required by law. In March 1949, he charged 
that, if such an audit were made, $350,000,000 
would be unaccounted for on CCC's books. 
Immediately, Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
Brannan and other administration stalwarts 
began denouncing WILLIAMS as if he were the 
village simpleton. It wasn't so, they insist- 
ed. The day after Brannan's hot denial, 
Comptroller General Lindsay C. Warren sub- 
mitted an audit to Congress, attesting that 
there was, in fact, $366,643,129 on CCC’s 
books which “could not be supported nor 
verified.” Furthermore, the Comptroller 
General said that “accounting deficiencies 
encountered were so substantial” he could 
not tell whether CCC's figures were true or 
false. i 

The argument rocked aldng for a year. 
Finally. CCC’s books were brought “in bal- 
ance” by an ingenious bit of bookkeeping 
that would intrigue private businessmen. 
After “adjustments” and collections had 
been made, and there still was $96,440,497 
that couldn't be accounted for. So that 
amount was simply “deducted” to bring the 
books in balance. Today, the protesting 
Senator Wrams notes that approximately 
$81,000,000 of the $96,440,497 still is “lost.” 

More recently, Senator Williams, GAO 
and two congressional committtees have 
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billions are spent, there is always 
waste—so how can Hibbs consistently 
call for less waste, less spending, week 
after week, and then insist that to end it 
we elect as President his candidate who 
has much been in a position, not neces- 
sarily to stop it, but to at least detect it, 
protest, and call for investigation and 
the punishment of the guilty persons. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to ask the chair- 
man of the subcommittee in charge of 
the Defense Department appropriation, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon] 
in view of the statements, which pre- 
viously have been made regarding the 
Smith-Coudert amendment, if he can 
advise us as to whether or not there are 
today cny unobligated or unexpended 
funds which had previously been ap- 
propriated for the purchase of ammuni- 
tion. 

Mr. MAHON. With respect to the 
Smith-Coudert amendment, of course, 
some of us vigorously opposed it in the 
House, and I think the discussion thus 
far has convinced most Members of the 
House that the adoption of that amend- 
ment was unwise. Some statements have 
been made in the papers which seem mis- 
leading, and some of them somewhat 
outlandish. I have not had the oppor- 
tunity, however, to read all of those 
statements. Someone was saying that 
General Collins had said we were having 
to ration ammunition in Korea because 
of the Smith amendment. I know that 
General Collins made no such statement 
at all, and I think some of these reports 
have been quite exaggerated. I hope to 
insert in this issue of the Recorp the 
statement by General Collins. 


been checking CCC's handling of grain stor- 
age. Here the waste definitely edges into 
corruption, though Secretary Brannan insists 
that the crooks are on the outside and 
his people, at least most of them, are in- 
nocent, despite evidence of gifts ranging 
from Bibles and shrimp to cash bribes in one 
instance. The sordid story has been well 
publicized: Warehousemen, to whom CCC 
has been paying fancy prices to store Gov- 
ernment grain, have been selling the grain, 
hoping, by speculating on the commodity 
market, to profit and cover up. 

Secretary Brannan struck out in all di- 
rections when this one broke, Among other 
things, he said “the actual excuse for cir- 
culating” news about the grain thefts was 
that “the political season has induced my 
opponents to launch an all-out attack on the 
grain-storage program.” He hinted darkly 
that it was all a plot against the American 
farmer. 

The public still does not know how high 
the grain shortages will run. Brannan once 
estimated ‘$5,000,000 to $7,000,000”; Senator 
WittiaMs thinks $10,000,000 will be nearer 
the target. Brannan says we probably won’t 
actually lose more than $1,000,000 through 
the thefts and implies that a mere million is 
a pittance compared with the magnitude of 
the multi-billion-dollar storage program. 
Witu1aMs retorts that a million dollars of the 
taxpayers’ money looks pretty big to him, 
and he’s skeptical about that estimate any- 
way. 
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Mr. SEELY-BROWN. The gentleman 
appreciates the fact that I am trying to 
clarify the record because I think we are 
all interested in that. 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. I appreciate the 
fine spirit of the gentleman’s question. 
Of course, it is preposterous and it would 
be preposterous to intimate that because 
of the Smith amendment we had to ra- 
tion ammunition in Korea. The Smith 
amendment is not a law, and it has not 
gone into effect and would not apply to 
the Department of Defense until the new 
fiscal year begins in July. It is true that 
we have been short of certain types of 
ammunition, the newer types, just like 
we are short of atomic bombs. We do not 
have an unlimited number of the more 
modern types of equipment—not because 
of lack of funds and not because of the 
Smith amendment. They had to ration 
some of these items. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. If I may inter- 
rupt the gentleman at this point, did I 
understand him correctly to say that the 
shortage of ammunition, if there is a 
shortage, is not caused by any lack of 
funds? 

Mr. MAHON. Oh, the gentleman is 
correct—that is to say, the Department 
is not restricted by lack of funds at 
this time. It is true that if, during 1949 
and 1950, we had provided a great deal 
of additional money for ammunition— 
which was not requested of Congress at 
that time—we would have more of the 
particular types of ammunition now de- 
sired. That would apply not only to the 
new types but also to the regular basic 
types. 

The gentleman’s question goes to 
whether or not there are unobligated 
funds at this time from which ammuni- 
tion can be procured. I do not have the 
exact figure, but there are, I would say, 
several billions of dollars available in the 
department of ordnance, for the pur- 
chase of ammunition, which has not yet 
been spent. Most of these funds for am- 
munition, however, have been obligated. 
At the request of the Army, we are carry- 
ing over certain funds from this fiscal 
year until the next fiscal year because 
we were advised, and the gentleman 
from Kansas (Mr. Scrivner] and the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. SIKES] 
will bear me out—we were advised 
that these funds could not be wisely 
obligated or expended by June 30, 1952, 
the end of this fiscal year so that the 
Department wanted more time in which 
to place orders judiciously for the goods 
that were required. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Could the gen- 
tleman advise me as to the approxi- 
mate amounts involved? 

Mr. MAHON. I do not have that. I 
wonder if the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. SIKES] has that information at his 
fingertips. We can provide the figures. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I would just 
like the approximate figures if the gen- 
tleman can give them to us, 

Mr. SIKES. I believe you will find al- 
most all of the money which was appro- 
priated for ammunition has been spent, 
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or has been obligated by virtue of orders 
being given for ammunition. I think 
the gentleman will find that is the pic- 
ture on ammunition as well as with ref- 
erence to certain other items. I agree 
with the chairman’s statement. As a 
matter of fact, we could run very short 
of ammunition during this next fiscal 
year. A tremendous amount of ammu- 
nition was included in the fiscal year 
1953 bill, which has just gone to the 
other body. We have been using very 
heavily on World War II stocks of am- 
munition. While there has been some 
rationing of ammunition in certain cate- 
gories, it is primarily to keep from using 
it faster than it is needed. We have the 

guns there. We have the men there, 
— they want to do a thorough, bang- 
up job, but the people in command are 
holding them down to what is consid- 
ered a minimum, in order to get this job 
done, because of the tremendous job of 
supplying ammunition over a 10,000-mile 
supply line. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has ex- 
pired. 

(At the request of Mr. Manon, Mr. 
SEELY-BROWN was allowed to proceed for 
three additional minutes.) 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN, I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. I shall insert in the 
Recorp at this point certain facts, fig- 
ures, and statements with respect to am- 
munition. 

The following is being inserted: 

During the fiscal year 1951, the fiscal 
year which began July 1, 1950, we ap- 
propriated for ammunition about two 
and one-quarter billion dollars. During 
the fiscal year which began July 1, 1951, 
we appropriated in excess of one and 
one-quarter billion dollars for ammuni- 
tion. In other words, since the Korean 
war began, and exclusive of the $46,000,- 
000,000 military appropriations bill 
which passed the House on April 9, we 
have appropriated in excess of three and 
one-half billion dollars for ammunition. 
Of these sums more than 90 percent have 
been obligated, the ammunition having 
been placed on order. Of course, from 
these sums considerable quantities of 
ammunition have already been delivered 
and paidfor. The figures I have used are 
round figures. Moreover, they include 
certain sums which are not included in 
the statement hereafter quoted from 
General Collins. The exact figures are 
available in the Appropriations Commit- 
tee reports. 

General Collins, in testifying on May 5 
before the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations made the following statement: 

The only alternative to reducing our forces 
would be to make sharp reductions in our 
deliveries of combat supplies and equipment. 
We cannot cut ammunition—too many 
American lives are immediately at stake in 
Korea and too many American lives are po- 
tentially at stake in Europe. We thus would 
have to reexamine our procurement of other 
Major items, 
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The Army will peak its production under 


present plans during fiscal year 1953. It 
must do so in order to replace the equip- 
ment which has been used up from its World 
War II stocks in Korea. We could not have 
fought in Korea if we had not rebulit and 
salvaged the left-over stocks from World War 
II. The Army was in a particularly tight 
supply position because we had bought prac- 
tically no new equipment since World War 
II. Therefore, as the Korean conflict con- 
sumed stocks of ammunition and weapons 
our supply position became doubly hazard- 
ous. Our stocks were gone and we had no 
new production coming in. 

The most severe drain has been on ammu- 
nition, and we could not risk a reduction in 
deliveries under any circumstances. If com- 
bat in Korea should continue, or if our troops 
in Europe were attacked, we would have no 
reserves of some of the most important 
types of ammunition and our front-line 
troops would have to limit their ammunition 
expenditures to what came off our production 
line. Some of the types of ammunition most 
important to our front-line soldiers have 
been rationed in Korea because production 
still does not equal normal battle expendi- 
tures, and World War II stocks either have 
been exhausted or have approached ex- 
haustion. 

Because we dare not cut ammunition de- 
liveries, the reduction in other deliveries 
would be much more drastic. But we must 
provide at least the bare minimum of equip- 
ment necessary to keep our forces in action. 
Hence, it is exceedingly difficult to deter- 
mine where to cut. We have to maintain 
balance, so we have tentatively allocated the 
cuts to major items other than ammunition. 
Here are some examples of specific effects 
which would result: 


General Collins has delivered to me a 
more recent statement from which I 
quote the following: 


At the end of World War II the Army had 
rather large stocks of ammunition, but these 
stocks were somewhat out of balance. In 
addition, much of this ammunition was or 
became not ready for use due primarily to 
the liberal use of substitute materials and 
hasty processes during manufacture in the 
war years. Stocks were smallest for the types 
of ammunition which came into use toward 
the end of the war and which did not reach 
volume production during the war because 
of their late development. 

Due to these stocks of ammunition, large, 
but in many types unbalanced and in many 
other types unserviceable, and the urge for 
economy in the early postwar years, the Army 
bought very little ammunition prior to the 
fall of 1950. By way of illustration, typical 
appropriations for ammunition, mostly for 
training types, were: Fiscal year 1948, $20,- 
800,000; fiscal year 1949, $37,000,000; fiscal 
year 1950, $38,385,000; basic fiscal year 1951 
appropriation, $35,950,000. We were aware 
that in the face of such small procurement 
and the constant drain of ammunition for 
training, our stocks were being depleted, and 
we undertook a program to renovate our 
unserviceable ammunition. 

The situation regarding ammunition 
stocks on June 30, 1950, for several of the 
most important combat types is depicted in 
enclosure I. At that time large reserves of 
ammunition were not stocked in the over- 
seas theaters but were concentrated chiefly 
in depots in the United States. The size of 
these depot stocks may appear quite formid- 
able to anyone unfamiliar with the rate at 
which ammunition is expended in violent 
combat action. The shown in en- 
closure 3 reflect quite dramatically this rate. 
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Beginning in 1950, the ag a gr by 
8 for ammunition The 
first supplemental 5 was made 
available on September 27, 1950, in the 
an ount of $373,749,000, which represented 
the entire amount requested of the Congress. 
The second supplemental, made available on 
January 6, 1951, carried $1,452,583,000, which 
was the sum requested of the Congress. A 
third supplemental, available May 31, 1951, 
carried an additional $250,000,000 for am- 
munition, and the appropriation for the fis- 
cal year 1952 made available another $1,072,- 
116,000, which were the sums requested of 
the Congress. The appropriations cited are 
limited to ammunition and exclude amounts 
appropriated for guided missiles. 

As you can see, the first large sum appro- 
priated for ammunition was made available 
in January 1951. One month later, our cu- 
mulative obligations for ammunition con- 
stituted 72 percent of funds appropriated, 
including the January amount. This is an 
impressive record when we consider that the 
purchase of ammunition in previous fiscal 
years had been at a rate of less than $50,- 
000,000 a year. 

These funds were obligated as rapidly as 
the Army could do so; however, 17 months 
are required to bring ammunition into vol- 
ume production from lines which are idle or 
are nonexistent. Therefore, since the first 
large appropriation for ammunition was in 
January 1951, we could not anticipate any 
large-scale production until June 1952. I 
believe your committee is aware of some of 
the difficulties we encountered, such as the 
scarcity of machine tools. Accordingly, dur- 
ing the period of time covered by enclosure 
3, ammunition expenditures in Korea, as well 
as the building up there of reserve stocks, 
had to come almost entirely from our World 
War II left-overs. 

Bearing upon the ammunition problem is 
the authorized rate of fire during the period 
when the funds were being appropriated 
and obligated. This is set forth in inclosure 
2. Please note that almost immediately 
after the fighting in Korea began, the Far 
East Command requested and obtained ap- 
proval for rates of fire for four basic types, 
which were several times greater than World 
War I rates. Although these proved higher 
than necessary and have been revised down- 
ward, it should be pointed out that in sey- 
eral very important types of ammunition, the 
rate of fire per weapon per day in Korea 
has remained substantially above the World 
War II rate. The effect of these higher au- 
thorized rates was to decrease the existing 
supply in terms of days that it would last. 
It was very serious in the case of those types 
where the depot stocks were relatively low 
and where a considerable proportion of 
the existing stocks required renovation 
before shipment. As a consequence, these 
types did not reach the theater in sufficient 
volume to support the authorized rate and 
to build up a reasonable operating reserve. 
Thus, among some types of ammunition, it 
was necessary to ration the amounts avail- 
able almost from the beginning of combat 
in Korea. 

Shown in inclosure 3, attached hereto, is 
the rate of expenditure of ammunition in 
Korea. The first 6 months expenditure is 
lumped and is largely an estimate because 
adequate personnel were not available to 
maintain the necessary records for ammu- 
nition expenditure reports. Thereafter the 
inclosure shows the expenditure of impor- 
tant types by month, and the variation of 
expenditure with the intensity of combat. 

As a result of ammunition expenditures 
and shipments to create theater reserves, 
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our depot stocks in the United States shrank. 
The comparison between the levels on June 
30, 1950, and the present is shown in enclo- 
sure 4. This drop is alarming in several 
cases unless we are to receive delivery in 
such yolume as will check the depletion and 
tend to restore stock levels. Therefore, the 
early delivery of ammunition is essential. 
Enclosure 5 gives the deliveries of the same 
rounds in the past together with predicted 
deliveries for the future. It will be noted 
that the projected rates of delivery are such 
as to permit the sustaining of violent combat 
in Korea, if it recurs, from the production 
line. Should combat continue to be desul- 
tory or cease altogether, this production rate 
will begin to restore the depot stocks. 

It is these future deliveries, especially 
during the fiscal year 1953, that assume such 
importance in the light of the expenditure 
limitation in section 638 of the pending 
appropriation bill. Because the Army dares 
not reduce its acceptance of ammunition 
deliveries in fiscal year 1953, the expenditure 
limitation would compel the Army to make 
drastic cuts in the acceptance of other equip- 
ment. 

As the ammunition situation became more 
threatening with the ge of time, the 
Army pressed for revival of the Joint Chiefs 
or Staff S urgency used during the last war 
to designate and expedite items of the high- 
est priority. In November 1951, some 2 
months before the S system officially came 
into being in January 1952, the Army placed 
in the S urgency seven of the important 
combat types. 

In summary, it has been necessary to ration 
certain types of ammunition in Korea. It 
requires approximately 1½ years to establish 
production lines and to achieve volume pro- 
duction of ammunition. The money appro- 
priated by Congress since the Korean con- 
flict began has been put to work and volume 
production will begin in fiscal year 1953. If 
the limitation on expenditures is not im- 
posed and we are permitted to accept de- 
liveries forecast for the coming fiscal year, 
it should not be necessary to ration ammuni- 
tion again. However, if the limitation is 
imposed we will have to curtail acceptance 
of major items of equipment so as not to 


endanger our ammunition supply in the 
future. 


The enclosures referred to by General 
Collins in the foregoing statement are 
not included in the Recorp as they con- 
tain information of a classified nature. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I yield to 1 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I would like to call this 
to the attention of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon]: Is it not true that 
the big deliveries of ammunition that 
were ordered shortly after the outbreak 
of the war in Korea are coming in with- 
in the next few months? I believe we 
provided in September 1950 several hun- 
dred million dollars for ammunition. 
However, very large additional sums 
were later found to be required and in 
January 1951 Congress appropriated 
$1,452,000,000 for ammunition. 

Officials have told us that it takes 
about 17 months to reactivate an am- 
munition plant, provide all the shell 
casings, the raw materials, the powder 
lines, and so forth, and these first de- 
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liveries will be coming in in quantity 
during June, July, and August, and the 
money is needed to pay for them. They 
were ordered a year ago last January. 
There is a sense in which the ammuni- 
tion shortage has been more acute in 
the last few months because we were 
getting toward the end of World War II 
ammunition stocks, and because the 
new supply is just beginning to come in 
now. The only reason I would speak of 
it is because the new supplies are com- 
ing in and you did not want to say any- 
thing about it within the last few 
months. But it was not lack of money; 
it was lack of time to get the stuff man- 
ufactured so that we could pay for it 
within the next fiscal year. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I think the 
gentleman has made a good point, be- 
cause people throughout the country are 
confused as to whether it is lack of 
money or lack of time or lack of proper 
planning, or long lead time which has 
caused these reports as regards to a pos- 
sible shortage of ammunition for our Ko- 
rean troops. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida, 

Mr. SIKES. I think the House owes 
a vote of thanks to the gentleman for 
bringing this to the attention of the 
House. Up to this point there has been 
no failure on the part of Congress to 
appropriate the funds that were re- 
quested to carry on this operation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has again 
expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the pro forma amendment, 
I do this, Mr. Chairman, to make two 
statements. 

First, if the membership will turn to 
page 15 of the report that accompanies 
the bill, they will see that the budget 
estimate was submitted in House Docu- 
ment 421 for the Army and other com- 
ponents of the armed services. Nowhere 
in any of those budget submissions, which 
were sent here on the 9th day of April, 
was there a dollar requested for ord- 
nance or for ammunition of any kind. 
The submission was entirely for other 
things, indicating that funds had been 
made available or were made available 
in the bill that we passed on that day to 
cover what they needed, That is the 
best information that the Congress has. 
I think the fact that there was no request 
for a deficiency item indicates that they 
were not short of funds for that purpose, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired, 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
Research facilities 

For the establishment of a laboratory and 
related facilities for investigation of foote 
and-mouth and other animal diseases, in ac- 
cordance with the act of April 24, 1948 (21 
U. S. C. 113a), $10,000,000, 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, all the items in the bill 
up to this point have been reported by 
the subcommittee of which the gentle- 
man from Kentucky IMr. Bartes] is 
chairman. I wish to take advantage of 
the opportunity to express appreciation 
of the very effective way in which the 
gentleman from Kentucky has handled 
the work of this subcommittee. As 
chairman of that important committee 
he has supervised the annual expendi- 
tures for the city of Washington, not 
only the Capital of the United States 
but, in effect, the capital of the world. 

The service rendered by the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. Bates] in this re- 
gard is a very small part of the general 
service he has rendered in this and in 
former Congresses. He is one of the 
most indefatigable workers and one of 
the most useful and influential mem- 
bers of the committee. During his serv- 
ice as a Member of the Congress he has 
made such invaluable contributions to 
the legislative program of the Nation 
that I am certain I express the views of 
all the members of the committee and of 
the House when I thank his constituents 
for sending him here. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, 

Mr. WHITTEN. I want to add that 
it has been my privilege to serve with 
the gentleman from Kentucky on the 
subcommittee on Agricultural Appro- 
priations for several years. There is no 
one on that committee, or in the House 
for that matter, who shows a greater 
knowledge of agricultural matters, or 
shows a finer interest, or who has con- 
tributed more to the general welfare of 
the Nation through his efforts in protect- 
ing the land, the soil, and the interests 
of those on the farm; and, after all, that 
is the real basis of our strength and 
prosperity. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas, 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BATES] 
has such broad shoulders and has served 
the public interest so diligently that he 
gave of his time to serve as chairman of 
the subcommittee for the District of Co- 
lumbia along with his other heavy du- 
ties on the subcommittee on agriculture 
and his general duties in the House, 
The Congress of the United States and 
the taxpayers of the Nation owe him a 
debt of gratitude, and I am glad to join 
my chairman in these words for Jor 
BATES. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York, 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to add a word of commendation and to 
point out that Joz Bares of Kentucky 
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is one of the ablest members of the 
House Committee on Appropriations. 
Further than that, he has been one of 
the most faithful in attendance to his 
committee duties. He has the respect 
of every member of the committee. I 
am proud to be his friend and to asso- 
ciate myself with our distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Cannon] in commending him for 
his distinguished work. 

By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

AUDITED CLAIMS 

For an additional amount for the pay- 
ment of claims, certified to be due by the 
accounting officers of the District of Colum- 
bia, under appropriations the balances of 
which have been exhausted or credited to 
the general fund of the District of Columbia 
as provided by law (D. C. Code, title 47, sec. 
130a), being for the service of the fiscal 
year 1949 and prior fiscal years, as set forth 
in House Document No. 460 (82d Cong.), 
$117,284. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, mention has been made 
of the fact that this bill carries $10,000,- 
000 for a research laboratory on foot- 
and-mouth disease. I want to say that 
this does not refiect any change in at- 
titude on my own part. I have advised 
the House before that we have not neg- 
lected research in this field. We carry 
on research at the present time in Ger- 
many, France, England, and Belgium— 
I believe in foreign countries where the 
disease now exists. I did find that this 
was a matter beyond my control and 
that the funds would have been used 
anyway for carrying on this research. 
This bill does provide, however, that the 
laboratory shall be on an island which is 
completely controlled by the Federal 
Government. That has obviated the 
chief objection or one of the major ob- 
jections to the Prudence Island location 
where a part of the island was under 
the Navy, a part was under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the remainder 
privately owned and used by people liv- 
ing there who had their summer homes 
and pets there, with complete control 
not in the Government. Under this bill 
the location will have to be on an island 
separated from the mainland by navi- 
gable water, it will have to be on an 
island that is completely controlled by 
the Federal Government. The bill also 
provides that every conceivable precau- 
tion that they know of will be used to 
keep the disease from getting away from 
the island and that insofar as possible, 
if we are going to have this laboratory on 
an island close by the mainland, every- 
thing should be done to protect our- 
selves. This will be done, of course. 

Iam personally of the opinion still that 
we should have had it at a far distance 
from our shores. The evidence by the 
prononents was that there was no other 
location with an adequate supply of 
water and it was contended that scien- 
tists could not be found to carry on the 
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work at a distance from our shores. The 
majority of the committee agreed to go 
along with this argument. Although as 
I say, I have not changed my mind. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to mention an- 
other matter that I think is important 
and that I hope the Appropriations Com- 
mittee will follow up. As you know, I 
have served 4 years as chairman of the 
subcommittee handling agricultural ap- 
propriations. Each year since I have 
been chairman of that committee with 
the support of the subcommittee we have 
had the activities of the department in- 
vestigated and checked. As a result we 
can show that we have brought about a 
tremendous improvement, and the sav- 
ings of millions of dollars in the opera- 
tions of that Department, which I think 
is one of the better run of the depart- 
ments of Government. Since my service 
as a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee I have come in contact with six 
or eight other departments. I have felt 
that other subcommittees did not use 
that investigating process to the point 
they should. I have repeatedly raised 
the question on the fioor. Ihave pointed 
out those places. 

The other day I offered a motion in 
the committees, which was unanimously 
adopted, providing it would thereafter be 
the policy of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to have its investigators check the 
budget estimates and programs of each 
and every department with each sub- 
committee directing the phases for spe- 
cial attention. There was not a dis- 
senting vote in the committee and I trust 
and hope that that statement of policy 
by the committee will be carried out ac- 
cording to its intent. If we do that I 
think we can show the Nation that we 
can save billions of dollars, as our sub- 
committee has shown it can save in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

It was our investigation which re- 
sulted in the Comptroller General mov- 
ing into the picture. The Senate is 
carrying on hearings now on informa- 
tion which we gathered and submitted 
to them. If you will check behind those 
you will find that the evidence was ob- 
tained by folks working for the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House. 
After all, Appropriations is the best 
place to do something about it, not be- 
cause I am a member of that committee 
but because there is no more effective 
way to correct anything than to cut out 
the dollars. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas, 

Mr. MAHON. I think the gentleman 
is making a very fine statement and has 
made a real contribution to the cause of 
good government through his activities. 
I should like to say that the Subcommit- 
tee on Armed Forces has conducted an 
annual investigation for not only the 
past 4 years but I remember during the 
Eightieth Congress we made quite an 
extensive investigation of Department of 
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the Army operations. These investiga- 
tions have served a good purpose al- 
though I do not think they have been 
fully adequate. There is room for im- 
provement. I want to concur in the 
gentleman’s statement with respect to 
the necessity for being constantly alert 
and diligent in these matters. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. We could not give him too much 
information, in view of the job he has. 
He can well use all the information he 
can obtain. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
the chairman of the subcommittee [Mr. 
SIKES] or the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Manon] a question. It is esti- 
mated, I believe, that we are spending 
somewhere around $10,000,000,000 a 
year on the war in Korea; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. SIKES. About $5,000,000,000 is 
the estimate that has been given to us. 


Mr. GROSS. That is for the 
military? 
Mr. MAHON. The estimate is, if I 


may say so, that we spent $5,000,000,- 
000 last year for all of the services and 
$5,000,000,000 this year in connection 
with the Korean effort. Furthermore, 
no funds have been directly budgeted for 
the Korean war; they were not last year 
and they were not in the bill passed 
April 9. 

Mr. GROSS. Now my question is 
this: What are our so-called Allies con- 
tributing financially toward the prose- 
cution of this war? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is, I am 
sure, a very careful reader of the pub- 
lic press and of the hearings. I do not 
know the exact figure, but, of course, 
our country is by all odds contributing 
the largest portion of men to the war 
and also the largest portion of the dol- 
lars. There are services of other gov- 
ernments, but their contributions, while 
they are welcome, are relatively small 
compared to the contributions of our 
country. Maybe the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. Scrivner], would like to 
comment. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Of course, it is dif- 
ficult to separate the cost of the Korean 
war from other military costs, and that 
accounts for some differences of opin- 
ion as to what the Korean war is cost- 
ing us. It is also difficult in many ways 
to find out what the other nations, those 
of the United Nations who are contrib- 
uting to the Korean war, are contrib- 
uting, but I have watched this since the 
outbreak of the Korean war, and the 
best estimate I have been able to arrive 
at is that the United States of America 
is carrying from 93 to 97 percent of the 
cost of the Korean war. Taking the fig- 
ures that have just been given us as ac- 
ceptable for the sake of the argument, 
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and say it has cost us $5,000,000,000 each 
year, that is $10,000,000,000, and if you 
will then check back and see the num- 
ber of casualties that we have reported- 
ly inflicted upon the enemy—it is a trifle 
over 1,000,000—and you divide 1,000,000 
into $10,000,000,000, you will find that it 
is costing us about $10,000 to inflict each 
casualty on the Chinese Communists, 
and then if you go back and figure how 
many hundreds of millions there are in 
Manchuria and China and the other 
Places, why you can see how far we are 
going at this rate and how soon we could 
very easily be bankrupt. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. I would like to add just 
a word about these estimates, and I think 
I could make my answer a little shorter, 
The other forces are not contributing 
enough. Now at the same time I think it 
is significant and I think it highly im- 
portant that for the first time the nations 
of the world are standing together in a 
united effort against aggression; that is 
important. Let me go one step further. 
As far as actual men are concerned I 
think that largely the token forces—al- 
though some of them have done some 
wonderful fighting—but the token 
forces contributed by other nations are 
probably costing them a billion dollars 
a year all told. 

Mr. GROSS. They may be standing 
together and spending together up to a 
point, but if we are spilling 95 percent 
of the blood and appropriating 95 per- 
cent of the money, they are not standing 
up. I should like to ask the gentleman 
this question: How much are these so- 
called allies contributing to the relief 
of the Southern Koreans? 

Mr. SIKES. About $25,000,000 this 
year out of a total requirement of nearly 
$500,000.000. As I said in the beginning, 
I do not think the other people are con- 
tributing enough, but I think they are 
standing together and making an effort 
together, and we must not overlook the 
fact that the British have their troubles 
in Malaya and also other places in the 
Far East, and that the French certainly 
have their hands full in Indochina. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man that we also have our troubles, they 
are serious, and many of them caused by 
our financing colonial exploitation by 
the British and French in such places 
as Malaya and Indochina to which the 
gentleman has just referred. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Now I have been check- 
ing over these things roughly, and I can- 
not tell exactly, but there is at least 
$13,000,000,000 in connection with the 
Korean situation. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
New York (Mr. TABER] has made an ex- 
cellent contribution to this debate as he 
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customarily does when he takes the floor 
to speak on appropriation bills. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise because I want 
to make sure that wherever the United 
States troops are and whatever kind of 
troops we have, regardless of our allies, 
they get the right ammunition and they 
get the right support. When Congress 
is supplying United States troops abroad, 
I believe we ought to lean on the side of 
making sure that we get everything nec- 
essary. Our men over there now in 
Korea have been bearing the brunt of it. 
Regardless of whether the Allies have 
come in well enough, our men have been 
standing the brunt. We are the ones 
who have been taking the casualties, 

I rise in part to ask for an authorita- 
tive statement from the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon], chairman of the 
subcommittee. There has been comment 
that the troops in Korea have had their 
ammunition rationed and that they are 
short of ammunition. I want to ask 
this question: Has there been any short- 
age of ammunition that has cost the life 
of any man or caused any lack of troop 
movement or troop support in Korea? 
Has the rationing of ammunition been 
specifically for the purpose of the best 
use of ammunition, not because we are 
so short we are failing to give our men 
the best and adequate supplies? 

Mr. MAHON. I think the gentleman 
has made a correct statement. As the 
gentleman knows, we began to make 
contracts to buy modern military equip- 
ment that had been made possible by 
reason of research and development 
shortly after the Korean war started. 
We developed some new types of ammu- 
nition that were flown over to Korea, 
Of course, the basic types of ammuni- 
tion have not been in short supply, but 
we are beginning to use up our World 
War II reserves. However, the new am- 
munition is coming in satisfactorily and 
there is no difficulty about ammunition. 
Some misleading statements have been 
made. I do not have the text of them, 
but I think we have no cause for concern 
on this score. 

Mr. FULTON. There is no boy over 
in Korea losing his life or being injured 
because of the lack of ammunition or be- 
cause of its being rationed at this time? 

Mr. MAHON. No, It is not unusual 
to ration and allocate military equip- 
ment in order to get the best and most 
economical use of it. 

Mr. FULTON. As a matter of fact, 
the rated expenditure of ammunition in 
Korea has been a greater expenditure by 
American troops than in any war we 
have ever been engaged in, including 
World War II? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. At one time in the early stages of 
the war in Korea there was not enough 
woolen clothing. It was not because we 
had not bought the clothing, that we did 
not have it, it was not because it had 
not been shipped, but at one time they 
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did not have adequate winter clothing 
at the front line where they needed it, 
and it was a matter of transportation, 
not a matter of the sufficiency of the 
clothing. 

Mr. FULTON. Before we are through 
the colloquy, I do want to add some- 
thing about a matter concerning which 
the gentleman from Minnesota, Dr. 
Jupp, has also spoken. I have come to 
the conclusion that 17 months’ lead time 
in the production of ammunition, when 
the Department has had the money au- 
thorized in an appropriation bill of Jan- 
uary 6, 1951, is too long under wartime 
conditions. Korea is not a police ac- 
tion, it is war. With our just getting 
the ammunition in quantity only at this 
time, we still have to wait until June and 
July to get real production of ammu- 
nition for Korea. 

Mr. MAHON. We have Government 
arsenals that were in operation when 
the Korean war broke out and have been 
in operation since, and we are reactivat- 
ing additional operations to provide new 
types of ammunition and aslo supply the 
conventional ammunition. 

Mr.FULTON. Yes; but would not the 
gentleman say that the arsenals we now 
have are not adequate to make up for 
the expenditure of ammunition that has 
been taking place, especially in Korea? 
We are just getting into volume produc- 
tion, are we not, in the 60 to 90 days? 

Mr. MAHON. I do not think we have 
had any bottleneck or difficulty with re- 
spect to the ammunition, or that we will 
have. We were manufacturing ammu- 
nition when the Korean war started. 
We continued to do so. But we stepped 
up our production. We need more lead 
time for some types of ammunition than 
others. That is inevitable in a situation 
like this. 

Mr. FULTON. As to the lead time on 
contracts, when Congress on January 6, 
1951, gave adequate appropriations, I 
think it is too long. I would like to 
make the point that the time between 
the date Congress gives the Department 
the money and the time the ammunition 
is delivered in Korea, which is 17 months 
for the major flow of it, has been too long 
atime. We are taking too long on the 
new contracts, too long getting the 
powder lines set up and the various ma- 
chine-tool lines, with the previous re- 
serves being used up. 

Mr. MAHON. Of course, the gentle- 
man will admit that is a matter of opin- 
ion. I think on the whole a good job has 
been done in this field. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. FULTON 
was allowed to proceed for two addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. FULTON. The House is taking 
up the Mutual Security bill for debate 
tomorrow, and that bill, of course, is on 
arms and ammunition for our allies. 
Again, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Texas because he is the man on 
the floor who can answer authoritative- 
ly: Has there been any equipment, arms, 
or ammunition, that have been delivered 
to Europe, or to our allies any place in 
the world, which has deprived our men 
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in Korea of first priority, as we were 
promised by the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. MAHON. The categorical answer 
is emphatically “No.” 

Mr. FULTON. Does your appropria- 
tion subcommittee have actual knowl- 
edge that the equipment and the ammu- 
nition is moving to Korea, and not being 
diverted to other places when the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, of which I am 
one, certainly does not want that to hap- 
pen? 

Mr. MAHON. First, I do not think any 
of us want our ammunition diverted 
away from our fighting forces. I do not 
think we have suffered or are threatened 
with any adverse effects in Korea as a 
result of the types of military equip- 
ment that have been furnished, only in 
limited amounts, as you know, to friendly 
countries of Europe. 

Mr. FULTON. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown], when the Mutual Se- 
curity bill was before the Committee on 
Rules asked a question, and I think 
rightly so, because he has a son in Korea, 
as to why the ammunition was being ra- 
tioned so severely in Korea when we were 
also sending materials and equipment 
and ammunition to Europe, when that 
should be of second priority. Can you 
assure us then, on the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, that our first priorities are 
being made in Korea for our troops be- 
fore we go ahead with the Mutual Se- 
curity bill? 

Mr. MAHON. I can do so, and I think 
I can certainly say we are not in any 
way imperiled by the ammunition prob- 
lem in Korea. 

Mr. FULTON. I thank the gentleman. 
This situation has alarmed many of us. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to ask the advice 
of the committee as to whether it would 
be helpful to try to secure in this bill an 
amendment, which would again author- 
ize payments for conveyances for cer- 
tain very badly disabled veterans, and 
also the money to pay the widows and 
orphans their insurance. As you all 
know, the House passed a supplemental 
bill which contained those provisions. 
It has gone to the other body and 
passed. It went to conference and the 
conferees have been meeting. I am 
not supposed to talk about the other 
body, but I do not know how I can bring 
it up and call it to the attention of the 
House, ifI donot. Apparently, the other 
body has been unwilling to let the con- 
ference report pass. It certainly is not 
fair, and it does not seem to me to be 
honest for Congress not to pass legisla- 
tion necessary to give the money actu- 
ally owed to our disabled, and those who 
are receiving the benefits from insur- 
ance. The gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr, Cannon] had a continuing resolu- 
tion which passed the House, which pro- 
vided for the continuation of appropria- 
tions and contained the money in the 
supplemental bill, but the other body 
has not seen fit to pass it. 
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Mr. CANNON. In response to the 
question asked by the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts may I say that in supply- 
ing this money, our purpose has been to 
adopt the most expeditious method 
available. Following the failure of the 
continuing resolution we included the 
item in the third supplemental appropri- 
ation bill, which will become a law some 
weeks before the pending bill can be 
passed, and sent to the White House, 
By incorporating it in the supplemental 
bill we have arranged for it to get the 
earliest consideration possible, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Yes, 
but there is one other measure, which I 
have proposed. I introduced a bill 
which would authorize the appropriation 
for those two items. If we should pass it 
in the House and send it to the Senate, 
do you think the other body would pass 
it? Do you think it would pass it im- 
mediately, or would that be held up in 
the other body the way the supplemental 
bill is held up over there? 

Mr. CANNON. Of course, as the 
gentlewoman is aware the other body 
does not always accept the views of the 
House, and it is impossible to say just 
when action will be taken on this urgent 
and important bill. But unquestion- 
ably we will reach enactment of the bill 
now in conference long before this bill 
can possibly pass the Senate, and be 
transmitted to the White House. 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
House has acted twice, although it has 
been many months in authorizing the 
actual payment for the conveyances. 

Mr. CANNON. We hope and expect 
the bill carrying this item to reach enact- 
ment very shortly and we appreciate the 
interest and assistance of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman from Missouri. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Tarte IV 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 

During the fiscal years 1952 and 1953, 
property, services, or moneys made available 
by foreign countries for the use of the 
United States in accordance with mutual de- 
fense agreements may be accepted and used 
by agencies of the Department of Defense 
for the support of United States forces in 
such areas without charge against appropri- 
ated funds. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the paragraph 
on page 8, lines 15 to 23, inclusive, on the 


I think some legislation is required, but 
I 


The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is conceded, and it is therefore sustained. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
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and report the bill back to the House 
without amendment, with the recom- 
mendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Boccs of Louisiana, Chairman of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
7860), the Urgent Deficiency Appropri- 
ation Act of 1952, directed him to report 
the bill back to the House with the rec- 
ommendation that the bill do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and ‘read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. CANNON. Mr: Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


MUTUAL SECURITY ACT 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up House Resolution 640 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 


The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 7005) to amend the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, and for other purposes, 
That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and continue not to ex- 
ceed 6 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. It shall 
be in order to consider without the inter- 
vention of any point of order the substitute 
committee amendment recommended by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs now in the 
bill, and such substitute for the purpose of 
amendment shall be considered under the 


amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the same to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, 
and any Member may demand a separate 
vote in the House on any of the amendments 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole to 
the bill or committee substitute. The pre- 
vious question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit, with or 
without instructions. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ilinois [Mr. ALLEN] and yield myself 
such time as I may use. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
this is a rule providing for the considera- 
tion of the bill authorizing an appropria- 
tion for mutual security. In other 
words, what we call the foreign-aid bill. 

The Committee on Foreign A“airs sub- 
stituted an entirely different bill than 
the bill originally introduced. This 
rule, therefore, provides that the com- 
mittee substitute shall be considered as 
an original bill; in other words, the 
coverage will be just as broad and liberal 
in the matter of debate and amendment 
under the 5-minute rule as though it 
had been an original bill; and the rule, 
as usual, provides for one motion to 
recommit. 

The Committee on Rules suggested in 
this resolution 6 hours of general debate. 
There seemed to be considerable demand 
for time under general debate on the 
bill, so we thought it wise to give very 
liberal time for general debate on the 
measure. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no other requests 
for time on this side and I am prepared 
to move the previous question when the 
gentleman from Illinois concludes his 
remarks. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there are no Members on this side op- 
posed to the rule, although there are 
many, including myself, who are op- 
„nd mea 
order, 

Mr. Speaker, it is my understanding 
that a final vote will be taken on this 
matter on Thursday or Friday. How- 
ever, I have a commitment which will 
necessitate my being away the latter part 
of the week. 

It is my hope that the amount in- 
volved in this bill can be cut at least in 
half and if I am present when such an 
amendment is offered I expect to vote for 
it, or for any amendment which will pro- 
vide any reasonable cut. 

If I am not present on final passage I 
shall have a pair against the bill. Ac- 
cording to my understanding there is 
now an unexpended balance of $18,000,- 
000,000 that the State Department, the 
military and others have been unable to 
spend on foreign aid, which amount is 
still available. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move the previous question on the 
resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. KEARNEY, for 
balance of week, on account of official 
business, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
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Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Grant and to include a poem. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. 

Mr. ScrivNer and to include a speech. 

Mr. Ross in two instances, to include 
in one a speech and in the other a reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Donpero and to include an article. 

Mr. SmirH of Kansas and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Beamer and to include an editorial. 

Mr. Wittiams of New York and to in- 
clude a letter from a constituent and 
his answer thereto, and letters to the 
Secretary of Commerce and the Secre- 
tary of State. 

Mr. McGrecor and to include two es- 
says written by winners in an essay con- 
test conducted by the Ohio American 
Legion and the Auxiliary. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. 

Mr. Morano in two instances and to 
include editorials. 

Mr. Scupper and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Crawrorp and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. Keocu and to include an editorial 
which appeared in the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Daily Eagle. 

Mr. Manon to revise and extend the 
remarks ha made in the Committee of 
the Whole today and include certain 
brief statements and excerpts from his 
own remarks made previously in the 
House. 

Mr. Warts to have inserted in the Ap- 
pendix the copy of a broadcast over Sta- 
tion WLW at Cincinnati regarding the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CHELF]. 

Mr. Puriuips and include a statement 
from the advisers of the Technical Co- 
operation Administration. 

Mr. VURSELL. 

Mr. GaTHINGs. 

Mr HEFFERNAN and to include an edi- 
torial. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, announced 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enroiled a bill of the House 
of the following title, which was there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 4949. An act to amend the act of 
February 10, 1920, so gs to provide for free 
blank ammunition for veterans’ organiza- 
tions for use in connection with the funeral 
ceremonies of deceascd veterans, and for 
other ceremonial purposes. 


The Spraker announced his signature 
to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 1403. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to transfer to the 
Department of the Navy certain property at 
Shumaker, Ark.; 

S. 1630. An act to amend the provision in 
the act of March 4, 1911 (36 Stat. 1235, 1253), 
authorizing the granting of easements for 
rights-of-way for el trical transmission, 
telephone, and telegraph lines and poles; 
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S. 2569. An act to amend the Soil Conser- 
vation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended; and 

S. 3100. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense to lend certain Army, Navy, and 
Air Force equipment, and provide certain 
services to the Boy Scouts of America for use 
at the Third National Jamboree for the Boy 
Scouts, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 2 o’clock and 49 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, May 21, 1952, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


1451. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a letter relative to the 
case of Foo Cho-Lee alias Joe Lee, file 
No. A-4590634 CR 38729, requesting that it 
be withdrawn from those now pending be- 
fore the Congress and returned to the juris- 
diction of the Department of Justice; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1452. A letter from the Acting Attorney 
General, transmitting a report pursuant to 
provisions of section 1211 of Public Law 759, 
approved September 6, 1950, relative to vio- 
lations of subsection (h); to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CANNON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. House Joint Resolution 454. Joint 
resolution making additional appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of Defense for the fiscal year 
1952, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1956). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. FINE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1508. A bill conferring jurisdiction on 
the United States District Court for the 
Northern District of California, to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon certain 
claims of the State of California; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1957). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 

of committees were delivered to the 

Clerk for printing and reference to the 

proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2556. An act for the relief of Col. Julia O. 
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Flikke and Col. Florence A. Blanchfield; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1946). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JONAS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2181. A bill for the relief of the Trust 
Association of H. Kempner; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1947). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FINE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2405. A bill for the relief of Food 
Service of Evansville, Inc.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1948). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JONAS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3211. A bill for the relief of the Alma 
Cooperative Equity Exchange, Alma, Nebr., 
and others; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1949). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JONAS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3727. A bill for the relief of the Pro- 
fessional Arts Building Corp.; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1950). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GOODWIN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 5004. A bill for the relief of 
Terminal Warehouse Co.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1951). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GCODWIN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 5006. A bill for the relief of 
Gallagher’s Warehouses, Inc.; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1952). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JONAS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5095. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ed- 
ward B. Formanek; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1953). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 5515. A bill for the relief of John H. 
Vogel; with amendment (Rept. No. 1954). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 6761. A bill for the relief of William 
Kipf and Darold D. Selk; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1955). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 7920. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930, so as to impose a special equalization 
duty upon agricultural commodities for 
which price support has been made available 
and a parity price established; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H. R. 7921. A bill to provide for filling va- 
cancies in the rural delivery service in the 
field service of the Post Office Department; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. . 922. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits, to increase the 
amount of earnings permitted without loss 
of benefits, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WOOD of Georgia: 

H. R. 7923. A bill to amend chapter 75 of 
title 18, United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CANNON: 

H. J. Res. 454. Joint resolution making ad- 

ditional appropriations for the Department 
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of Agriculture and the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year 1952, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

By Mr. LYLE: 

H. J. Res. 455. Joint resolution proposi: 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of New Jersey, memorial- 
izing the Fresident and the Congress of the 
United States, relative to Senate Joint Res- 
olution 11, requesting the return to the State 
of New Jersey and other States of sufficient 
moneys for the administration of employ- 
ment security; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 7924. A bill for the relief of George 
D. Kyminas; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mrs. BOSONE: 

H. R. 7925. A bill for the relief of Stephen 
Andrew Everly and Mary Christene Everly; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYS of Ohio: 

H. R. 7926. A bill for the relief of Con- 
stantinos Georgiou Maxis; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H. R. 7927. A bill for the relief of Morgan 
M. Whiters; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 7928. A bill for the relief of Toyoko 

Ishitani; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


May 20, 1952 


By Mr. RIVERS: 
H. R. 7929. A bill for the relief of Scarlett 
Kelly; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


737. By Mr. HOLMES: Petition of 91 citi- 
zens of Clarkston, Pomeroy, Asotin, Port 
Orchard, and St. John, Wash., urging enact- 
ment of the Bryson bill, H. R. 2188; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

738. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the city 
clerk, Chicago, III., urging the Congress of 
the United States to authorize the Chief 
Engineer of the United States Army to sur- 
vey the damage along the shore of Lake 
Michigan at Chicago caused by high lake 
levels and to compensate the owners of prop- 
erty from Federal funds for such damage; to 
the Committee on Public Works, 


